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In  addition  to  the  cross-references  throughout  the  volume,  the  following  list 
of  minor  references  may  be  useful : 


Topic. 

Probable  Title  of 

&KTICLK. 

Topic. 

Probable  Title  of  Articlb. 

Life,  Wheel 

of      .         .     Wheel  of  Life. 

Maximilianists 

.     Sects  (Christian). 

Light,  Friends  of         .     Deutsch-Katholicismus. 

Mazdasism     . 

,        .     Zoroastrianism. 

Lizard  . 

.     Animals. 

Meliorism     . 

,        ,     Probabiliorism. 

Los  von  Ron 

I        .         .     Sects  (Christian). 

Mendelism    . 

.     Heredity. 

Love,  Family 

'  of  . 

Mendicants  . 

.     Religious  Orders  (Christ- 

Low Church 

.     Church,   Doctrine 

of  the 

ian). 

(Anglican). 

Menhirs 

.     Stones. 

Lost 

.     Desire. 

Mermaid 

.     Water,  Water-gods. 

Mabinogion 

.     Celts. 

Michael 

.     Demons. 

Madness 

.     Insanity. 

Micronesia  . 

.     Australasia. 

Magpie 

,     Animals. 

Midsummer 

.     May. 

Manes  . 

)        .     Ancestor  -  worship      (Ro- 

Minorites 

.     Religious  Onlers  (Christ- 

man). 

ian). 

Mang'anjas 

.     Bantu  and  S.  Afr 

ca. 

Mixtecs 

.     Mexicans. 

Man-tigers 

.     Lycanthropj-. 

Mock  King  . 

.     King  (Introductory). 

Mantis 

.     Animals. 

Moine  . 

.     Fate     (Greek     and     Ro- 

Marcellians 

.     Sects  (Christian). 

man). 

Marcites 

Molech,  Moloch 

.    Ammonites. 

Marcosians 

•         •         ))             ») 

Moluccas 

.     Indonesians,  Malay  Archi- 

Mariavites 

.     Old  Catholicism. 

pelago. 

Marks  . 

.     Symbols. 

Monergism  . 

.     Synergism. 

Maronites 

.     Syrian  Christians 

Monogamy  . 

.     Marriage. 

Martinists 

.     Sects  (Russian). 

Moors  . 

.     Muhammadanisra    (in 

Maruts 

.    Vedic  Religion. 

Arabia). 

Mass6th 

.     Festivals    and 

Fasts 

More  (Henry) 

.    Cambridge  Platonists. 

(Hebrew). 

Morelstshiki 

.     Sects  (Russian). 

Mathurists 

.     Religious  Orders 

(Christ- 

Moses  . 

.     Israel. 

ian). 

Mother  of  God 

.     Mary. 

Maundy  Th 

iiraday       .     Feet-wasliing. 

Mountain  of  tlie  ^ 

Vorld    Cosmogony  and  Cosmol- 

Maurists 

.     Religious  Orders 
ian). 

(Christ- 

ogy. 

LISTS    OF   ABBREVIATIONS 


I.  General 


A.H.sAnno  HiJTae  (A.D.  622). 

Ak.=  Akkadian. 

Alex.  =AJexandrian. 

Amer.  =  American. 

Apoc.=  Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic. 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =  Aqulla. 

Arab.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

Arm.  =  Armenian. 

Ary.=  Aryan. 

As.  =  Asiatic. 

Assyr.  =  Assyrian. 

AT  =  Alte3  Testament. 

A V  =  Authorized  Version. 

AVm  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 

A.Y.  =Anno  Yazdagird  (A.D.  639). 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.  =  circa,  about. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 

cf.=  compare. 

ct.  =  contrast.  \ 

D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E  =  Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.  =  Egyptian. 

Eng.=  English. 

Eth.  =  Ethiopic. 

EV,  EW  =  English  Version,  Versions. 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page. 

ff.  =and  following ,verses  or  pages. 

Fr.  =  French. 

Germ.  =  German. 

Gr.=  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Himy.  =Himyaritic. 

Ir.  =  Irish. 

Iran.  =  Iranian. 


Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J=Jahwist. 

J"  =  Jehovah. 

Jems.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  =  Josephus. 

LXX  =  Septuagtnt. 

Min.  =Min8ean. 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT  =  Massoretic  Text. 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.  =Onkelos. 

0T  =  01d  Testament. 

P  =  Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

RV  =  Revised  Version. 

RVra  =  Revised  Version  margin. 

Sab.  =  Sabii?an. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =  Sinai  tic. 

Skr.  =  Sanskrit. 

Symm.  =  Symmachus. 

Syr.  =  Syriae. 

t.  {following  a  number)  =  times. 

Talm.=  Talmud. 

Targ.  =  Targum. 

Theod.  =Theodotion. 

TR=Textus  Receptus,  Received  Text. 

tr.  =  translated  or  translation. 

VSS  =  Versions. 

Vulg.,  Vg.=  Vulgate. 

WH  =  Westcott  and  Hort's  text. 


n.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu  =  Numbers. 

Dt  =  Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

Ru  =  Ruth. 

1  S,  2S  =  1  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2  K=l  and  2  Kings. 

1    Ch,    2    Ch  =  l    and    2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr  =  Ezra. 
Neh  =  Neheraiah. 
Est  =  Esther. 
Job. 

Ps  =  Psalms. 
Pr  =  Proverbs. 
Ec  =  Ecclesiastes. 


Ca  =  Canticles. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer  =  Jeremiah. 
La  =  Lamentat  ions. 
Ezk  =  Ezekiel. 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Hos  =  Hosea. 
Jl  =  Joel. 
Am  =  Amos. 
Ob  =  Obadiah. 
Jon=:Jonah. 
Mic  =  Micah. 
Nah  =  Nahum. 
Hab  =  Habakkuk. 
Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zec  =  Zechariah. 
Mal  =  Malachi. 


Apocryp^ifi. 


1  Es,  2Es  =  l  and  2 

Esilras. 


To  =  Tobit. 

Jth  =  Judith. 


Ad.    Est  =  Additions    to 

Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or    Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  =  Baruch. 
Three  =  Sung  of  the  Three 

Children. 

New  Testament. 
1    Th, 


Sus  =  Susanna. 

Bel  =  Bel      and      the 

Drasun. 
I'r.    Man  =  Prayer    of 

Manasses. 
1  Mac,  2  Mac  =  l  and  2 

Maccabees. 


Mt  =  Matthew. 
Mk  =  Mark. 
Lk  =  Luke. 
Jn  =  John. 
Ac  =  Acts. 
Ro  =  Romans. 
1     Co,    2  Co  =  1 

Corinthians. 
Gal  =  Galatians. 
Epb  =  Ephesians. 
Ph  =  Philippians. 
Col  =  Colossians. 


:1    and    2 


2    Th  = 

Thessalonians. 
1    Ti,    2    Ti  =  l     and    2 

Timothy. 
Tit  =  Titus. 
Philem  =  Philemon, 
and  2  He  =  Hebrews. 
.Ia=James. 

1  P,2P=1  and  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,   3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
.Jude. 
Rev  =  Revelation. 
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III.   For  thb  Litbratube 


I.  The  following  anthors'  names,  when  unaccuinpanioil  by  tlie  title  of  a  book,  stand  for 

the  works  in  the  lint  below. 


'Baet\\i:en=Seiliafie  zur  sent.  Belief ionsgesch.,  1888. 
Baldwin  =  Z)i(/.   of   Philosophy    and    Psycluilogy, 

3  vols.  1901-19115. 
3a.'M\  =  Kominalbildang    in    den   sem.    Sprachcn, 

2  vols.  1889,  1891  (»1894). 
Benzintrei=^cft.  Archdologie,  1894. 
Brockelraann  =  (?f.«7t.  d.  arab.  Litteratur,  2  vols. 

1897-1902. 
Bruns  -  Sachau  =  S>/r.  -  Rum.  Bechtsburh  mis  dem 

fiinften  Jahrhnndcrt,  1880. 
Budge  =  Gods  nf  the  Egyptians,  2  vols.  1903. 
Darciiiber^-Saglio  =  Z>i<.-<.   dcs  ant.   grec.  et   rom., 

1886-90. 
De   la   Saus8aye  =  ieAr6i(cA   dcr  Eeligionsgesch.', 

1905. 
T>eminfieT  =  Enchiridion  Symbolorum^^,  Freiburg 

im  Br.,  1911. 
Deus.sen  =  i)ie  Philos.  d.  Upanishads,  1899  [Eng. 

tr.,  1906]. 
Douglity=^mA»rt  Dcserta,  2  vols.  1888. 
Gnmm  =  Deutsche  Mythnlogie*,  3  vols.  1875-1878, 

Eng.  tr.  Teutonic  Mythology,  4  vols.  1882-1888. 
YianibMrgeT  =  RealencyclopddicfiirB>bel  ii.  Talmud, 

i.  1870 (=1892),  ii.  1883,  suppl.  1886,  1891  f.,  1897. 
Ho\der  =  AlttrHu-<ch^r  Spmchscha/;,  1891 11". 
Holtzniann-Zoptlel  =  ica;ico7! /.  Theol.  u.  Kirchen- 

wcsen^,  1895. 
Howitt =/^a<U'e  Tribes  of  S.  E.  Australia,  1904. 
Jubainville  =  CoMr«  de  Litt.  celfiquc,  i.-xii.,  1883  ft". 
Lagrange  =  Etudessur  Ics  religions  simitigues-,  1904. 
Lane  =  il»  Arabic-English  Dictionari/,  1863 ff. 
La.ng  =  Myth,  Ritual  and  Eel igion^,  2  vols.  1899. 
Lepsins  =  Denkmdler  aus  yEgypten  u.  ^thiopien, 

1849-1860. 
Lichtenberger=£n<'!/c.  des  sciences  religieuses,  1876. 
Lidzbarski  =  5ararf6MoA  der  nordsem.   Epigraphik, 

1898. 
'iAcC\iidiy  =  History,  Propliecy,  and  the  Monuments, 

2  vols.  1894-1896. 
Muir=  On'^.  Sanskrit  Texts,  1858-1872. 
Mus8-Amolt  =  ^    Concise  Diet,   of  the    Assyrian 

Language,  1894  ff. 


Nowack  =  icAriMcA    d.   hcb.   Archdologie,   2  vols. 

1894. 
Pauly-Wissowa  =  iieu/cncyr.  der  classischen  Alter- 

tumsuisscnschaft,  1894  ff. 
Perrot-Chipiez  =  ^Mi.  de  VArt   dans   VAntiquitf, 

1881  ft". 
Vre\\cr= Roinischc  Mytliologie,  1858. 
l{eville  =  AW/i/iwn  dcs  pciiplfs  non-civilis(s,  1883. 
Kiehm  =  Handirortcrbnrh  d.  bibl.  Altertums",  1893- 

1894. 
Robinson  =  ij'/i/i/r(/  Researches  in  Palestine-,  1856. 
Roscher  =  icx.  il.  gr.  ti.  riitn.  Mythologic,  1884  ff. 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Biological).— The  char- 
acteristic quality,  common  to  plants,  animals,  and 
man,  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other 
things,  i3  what  we  call  '  life.'  It  cannot  be  defined 
in  terms  of  anything  else,  but  what  the  concept 
implies  may  be  illustrated  ;  and  that  is  the  aim  of 
this  article.  The  word  '  life '  is  often  used  to  denote 
the  living  creature's  complete  sequence  of  activi- 
ties and  experiences  throughout  the  period  during 
wliieh  it  is  alive  ;  as  when  we  say  that  an  eagle 
has  a  very  long,  busy,  and  free  life.  It  is  also  used  as 
a  short  word  for  what  is  almost  always  going  on  in 
connexion  with  living  creatures — their  acting  upon 
their  environment  and  reacting  to  it ;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  quite  clear  and  useful  to  say  that  life  con- 
sists of  action  and  reaction  between  organism  and 
environment.  We  must,  indeed,  be  careful  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  life  is  a  relation.  But 
what  we  wish  to  discern  is  the  characteristic  quality 
of  organisms,  one  term  in  the  relation.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that '  life '  is  a  distinctively  biological 
concept,  and  that  there  is  always  a  risk  in  trans- 
ferring it  to  other  fields.  No  harm  is  done,  perhaps, 
in  speaking  of  mental,  moral,  social,  and  spiritual 
life  ;  but  one  may  beg  important  questions  in  speak- 
ing of  the  life  of  crystals.  By  death  we  mean  here 
the  cessation  of  an  organism's  individual  life,  a 
fatal  disruption  of  the  unity  of  the  organism. 
There  is  no  confusion  in  using  the  same  word  for 
the  end  of  the  individual  as  such,  and  for  the  ap- 
parently irreversible  process  which  leads  to  the  end. 

I.  General  characteristics  of  living  organisms. 
— Many  biologists  have  sought  to  sum  up  the  char- 
vol.  viii. — I 


Egyptian  (A.  H.  Gardiner),  p.  19. 

Greek  and  Roman  (A.  W.  Mair),  p.  25. 

Hebrew  (J.  T.  Marshall),  p.  31. 

Indian  (H.  A.  Rose),  p.  34. 

Iranian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  37. 

Japanese  (M.  Anesaki),  p.  37. 

Jewish  (M.  Joseph),  p.  39. 

Roman. — See  'Greek  and  Roman.' 

Slavic— See   Aryan   Religion,  Death  and 

Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Slavic). 
Teutonic  (M.  E.  Seaton),  p.  42. 

acteristics  of  living  organisms,  but  no  formulation 
has  won  general  acceptance.  'This  doubtless  means 
that  the  insignia  of  life  have  not  yet  been  discerned 
either  wholly  or  in  their  proper  perspective.  One 
of  the  clearest  statements  is  given  by  Roux  ( VII 
Internat.  Zoological  Congress  Boston,  Cambridge, 
U.S.A.,  1912,  p.  436),  who  recognizes  five  '  element- 
ary functions':  (1)  self -dissimilation ;  (2)  self- 
preservation,  including  assimilation,  growth, 
movement,  etc.  ;  (3)  self -multiplication ;  (4)  self- 
development  ;  and  (5)  self -regulation  in  the  exercise 
of  all  functions,  including  self -differentiation,  self- 
adjustment,  self-adaptation,  and,  in  many  organ- 
isms, distinctly  recognizable  psychical  functions. 
The  persistent  use  of  the  prefix  self,  on  the  part 
of  the  founder  of  Entwicktungsmechanik,  is  very 
interesting.  Przibram  [Experimentdle  Zoologie, 
iv.)  arranges  '  the  criteria  of  life '  in  three  groups — 
morphological,  chemical,  and  physiological.  The 
morphological  characteristic  is  some  measure  of 
differentiation  or  heterogeneity  of  structure,  which 
distinguishes  even  the  simplest  orgajiism  from  a 
crystal.  The  chemical  characteristic  is  the  invariable 
presence  of  albuminoid  substances  in  a  colloid  state. 
The  physiological  characteristic  is  to  be  found  in 
growth  and  in  the  movement  of  parts.  Another 
way  of  stating  the  general  characteristics  of  organ- 
isms will  now  be  expounded — under  three  heads. 

(1)  Persistence  of  complex  specific  metabolism 
and  of  specific  organization.— We  place  in  the 
forefront  the  fact  that  the  organism  is  typically 
in  continual  flux  and  yet  retains  its  integrity. 
Chemical  change  is  the  rule  of  the  world,  but  the 
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peculiarities  in  tlie  case  of  organit.nis  are  («)  that 
many  of  the  changes  are  very  foniplex,  having  in 
part  to  do  with  uroteiils  ;  (b)  that  they  are  specific 
for  each  kind  of  creature;  and  (c)  that  they  are 
correlated  in  such  a  way  that  they  continue  and 
the  associated  structure  persists.  Each  of  these 
peculiarities  requires  some  exjiosition.  («)  Many 
chemical  changes  occur  in  the  living  organism,  and 
some  of  them  are  relatively  simple,  hut  the  essen- 
tial changes  appear  to  be  concerned  with  proteid 
or  albuminoid  substances,  which  are  always  jiresent. 
These  compounds  are  peculiarly  intricate,  with  a 
large  number  of  atoms  or  atom-groups  in  their 
molecules  ;  they  ditl'use  very  .slowly  and  do  not 
readily  pass  through  membranes  ;  they  occur  in  a 
colloid  state,  and,  although  some  are  crystallizable, 
e.g.  hemoglobin,  they  are  not  known  in  a  crystal- 
loid state  in  the  living  organism  ;  tliey  are  relatively 
stable  ))odies,  yet  tiiey  are  continually  breaking 
down  and  lieiug  built  up  again  in  the  living  body, 
I)artly  under  the  direct  inlluence  of  ferments  or 
enzymes.  The  constructive,  synthetic,  up-building, 
winding-up  processes  are  sumined  uji  in  the  leriu 
'anaboTism';  the  disruptive,  analytic,  down- 
breaking,  running-down  processes  are  summed  up 
in  the  term  'katabolism,'  both  sets  of  ]iroce.sses 
being  included  in  the  terra  '  metabolism,'  for  which 
we  have,  unfortunately,  no  English  equivalent 
like  the  tine  German  word  Stoffwec/isel,  '  change  of 
stufl'.' 

(6)  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  tliat  each  kind  of 
organism,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  its  specitic  meta- 
bolism, its  own  chemical  individuality.  This  is 
often  well  illustrated  by  the  diti'erence  in  the  ana- 
logous chemical  products  of  related  species.  There 
is  chemical  speciticity  in  the  milk  of  nearly  related 
animals  and  in  the  grapes  of  nearly  related  vines. 
It  has  become  possible  of  recent  years  to  make 
absolutely  sure,  within  given  limits,  of  the  kind 
of  animal  to  which  a  blood-stain  is  due — e.g., 
whether  horse  or  ass.  The  familiar  fact  that  there 
are  people  who  cannot  eat  certain  kinds  of  food — 
«.<;.,  eggs,  milk,  oysters,  crabs — without  more  or  less 
serious  symptoms  is  an  illustration  of  specificity 
which  is  actually  individual.  It  looks  as  if  a  man 
is  individual  not  only  to  his  linger-prints,  but  to 
his  chemical  molecules.  We  come  back  to  what 
was  said  of  old  :  '  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh  : 
but  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh 
of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds ' 
(1  Co  IS'*). 

(<•)  In  the  ordinary  chemical  changes  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  as  in  the  weathering  of  rocks  into 
soil,  one  substance  changes  into  another.  The 
same  sort  of  thing  goes  on  in  the  living  body, 
but  the  characteristic  feature  is  a  balancing  of 
accoMnts  so  that  the  specific  activity  continues. 
We  lay  emphasis  on  this  characteristic  since  it 
seems  fundamental — the  capacity  of  continuing  in 
spite  of  change,  of  continuing,  indeed,  through 
change.  An  organism  was  not  worthy  of  the  name 
until  it  showed,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  not  merely 
activity,  but  persistent  activity.  The  organism  is 
like  a  clock,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  running  down 
and  always  being  wound  up ;  but,  unlike  a  clock, 
it  can  wind  itself  up,  if  it  gets  food  and  rest.  The 
chemical  processes  are  so  correlated  that  up- 
building makes  further  down-breaking  ])08sible ; 
the  pluses  balance  the  minuses ;  and  the  creature 
liveson.  We  are  familiar  with  the  self-preservative 
activities  of  higher  animals,  but  not  less  important 
is  the  continualmain  tenance  of  the  specific  chemical 
activity  of  each  cell  and  of  the  correlated  invisible 
Btructure  or  organization.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
fact  that  a  particular  functional  activity  in  a  nervous 
system  may  be  restored  after  the  destruction  of  the 
nerve-cells  and  fibres  on  which  the  activity  pre- 
viously depended — a  fact  all  the  more  remarkable 


since  in  higher  animals  there  is  no  regeneration  of 
nerve-cells,  liut  not  less  important  is  the  manner 
in  which  a  unicellular  organism  can  spend  its  sub- 
stance and  yet,  as  it  were,  have  it,  because  of  the 
fundamental  capacity  for  self-renewal. 

To  what  has  just  been  said  several  saving  clauses 
must  be  added  to  prevent  raisunderstauding.  (o) 
The  organism  is  no  exception  to  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  In  doing  work  and  even 
in  mere  living  it  expends  energy  and  suffers  wear 
and  tear.  It  cannot  continue  active  unless  it 
cajitures  more  energy  and  has  time  for  rest  and 
repairs.  Hut  its  chemical  activities  are  so  corre- 
lated that  it  remains  for  a  considerable  time  a 
going  concern.  Fatigue,  senescence,  and  death 
show  that  its  fundamental  capacity  for  self-main- 
tenance is  not  perfect.  (/3)  A  particular  chemical 
reaction  that  takes  place  in  an  organism  may 
sometimes  bt  repeated  in  artificial  isolation,  and, 
when  this  can  be  done,  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
nothing  characteristicallj'  vital  about  it.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  eagle  as  in  the  test-tube.  But  in  the 
liviii"  organism  it  is  a  link  in  a  concatenated  series 
which  makes  for  self-repair  and  continuance.  The 
riddle  of  life  is  that  of  the  burning  bush — 'nee 
tamen  consumebatur.'  (7)  If  a  living  organism 
were  to  be  minced  up  quickly,  no  change  of  chemi- 
cal composition  would  necessarily  occur  for  some 
little  time.  But  what  exhibition  would  there  be 
of  the  alleged  fundamental  characteristic  of  self 
repair  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  the  niiiiced-up 
organism  would  be  dead,  whereas  we  are  dealing 
at  present  with  living  organisms.  Or  it  may  be 
more  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  the  living  units  of 
the  body  are  adapted  to  chemical  self-repair  in 
particular  conditions — e.g.,  an  environment  of  other 
cells,  which  have  been  abolished  by  the  mincing. 
But  perhaps  the  most  instructive  answer  is  the 
experimental  one,  that,  if  a  sponge  be  minced  up 
and  forced  through  a  cloth  filter,  little  drops  of 
the  debris,  placed  in  appropriate  environment,  will 
at  once  proceed  to  build  themselves  up  into  new 
sponges.  (5)  It  has  to  be  admitted  tliat  the 
criterion  of  life  to  which  we  are  giving  prominence 
is  relative.  Some  organisms  can  keep  going  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  some  for  only  a  hundred 
days,  and  some  for  only  a  hundred  hours— the 
question  rises  as  to  the  limit.  Among  the  prim- 
eval organisms  may  there  not  have  been  some 
which  lived  only  for  a  hundred  seconds?  How 
then  would  these  hypothetical  creatures  have 
difl'ered  from  the  pill  of  potassium  which  flares 
itself  out,  rushing  over  the  surface  of  the  b.asin  of 
water  on  which  it  has  been  thrown  ?  The  answer 
must  be  that  an  organism  did  not  begin  to  be  until 
alongside  of  disruptive  i)rocesses  associated  with 
proteid  substances  there  were  also  correlated  con- 
structive processes,  making  for  repair  and  self- 
maintenance. 

(2)  Growth,  reproduction,  and  development. — 
When  an  inorganic  thing  is  aft'ected  by  an  external 
influence  inducing  chemical  change,  the  result  is 
apt  to  be  destructive.  It  changes  into  something 
else — the  bar  of  iron  into  rust,  and  the  barrel  of 
gunpowder  mostly  into  gas.  The  organism's  re- 
sponses to  stimuli — in  most  cases  a  more  accurate 
phra-sing  than  'reactions  to  external  forces' — also 
involve  disruptions,  but  these  are  not  destructive. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  are  correlated  with  self- 
maintaining  processes.  Now  we  can  conceive  of 
an  organism  which  balanced  its  accounts  from  hour 
to  hour,  but  never  had  much  margin.  There  are 
such  organisms  which  live,  to  use  a  homely  exjjres- 
sion,  from  hand  to  mouth.  They  are  viable,  going 
concerns,  but  they  are  trading  on  a  verj-  restricted 
basis  of  capital.  It  is  plain  that  inganisms  could 
not  have  gone  very  far  on  such  danjjerous  lines. 
They  could  not  have  sunived  any  crisis.     There  is 
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olivious  advantage,  therefore,  in  stormy  energy  in 
potential  form,  and  this  aceuranlation  of  reserves 
is  fundamentally  characteristic  of  organisms — 
especially  of  plants.  As  regards  income  and  out- 
put of  energy,  an  organism  is  far  ami  away  more 
efficient  tl-.an  any  engine  that  man  has  yet  in- 
vented. The  organism  can  make  its  income  go 
farther.  It  allows  a  smaller  proportion  of  energy 
to  sink  into  unavailable  form.  It  can  turn  poten- 
tial energy  into  useful  form  in  a  way  that  engines 
cannot  do  without  enormous  waste.  More  than 
this,  however,  there  is  a  power  of  laying  by  what 
can  be  used  later  on.  J.  Joly  ('  The  .Abundance  of 
Life,'  Sclent.  Proc.  Boij.  Svc.  Diiblin,  vii.  [1891] 
55-90)  expressed  the  dynamic  contrast  long  ago 
when  he  said  that,  whereas  the  transfer  of  energj' 
into  an  inanimate  material  system  was  attended 
with  effects  conducive  to  dissipation  and  retarda- 
tive  to  further  transfer,  the  transfer  of  energy  into 
an  animate  material  system  is  attended  with 
effects  retardative  of  dissipation  and  conducive  to 
further  transfer.  This  seems  to  lead  on  to  the 
criterion  of  growth.  A  surplus  of  income  over 
expenditure  is  the  primal  condition  of  organic 
growth,  and  in  this  respect  plants  are  pre-eminent, 
since  they  accunmlate  such  rich  reserves  (potential 
energy  of  chemical  substances)  and  are  so  very 
economical  in  the  getting  of  them.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  the  existence  of  the  plant  world 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  animals  to  dispense, 
relatively  speaking,  with  intra-organismal  stores. 
In  the  art.  Growth  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  growth  of  living  creatures,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  crystals,  is  at  the  expense  of  materials 
different  from  those  which  compose  the  organism  ; 
that  it  implies  active  assimilation,  not  passive 
accretion ;  and  that  it  is,  in  quite  a  new  sense,  a 
regulated  process.  An  organism  does  not  grow 
like  a  snowball  rolling  down  a  hill.  To  sum  up, 
the  power  of  sustained  metabolism — of  balancing 
accounts  with  some  margin  to  go  on  with — makes 
growth  possible. 

But  growth  naturally  leads  on  to  multiplication 
or  reproduction.  As  Haeckel  clearly  pointed  out 
in  his  Generelle  Morphologic  (Berlin,  1866),  repro- 
duction is  discontinuous  growth.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  hard-and-fast  line  between  a 
fragmentation  which  separates  oS' overgrowths  and 
the  more  specialized  modes  of  reproduction.  We 
seem  to  be  looking  back  to  near  the  beginning  of 
organic  life  when  we  see  the  breakage  of  a  proto- 
plasmic mass  which  has  grown  too  large  to  be  a 
unity.  It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Herbert 
Spencer  and  others  that  a  living  unit  would  tend 
to  divide  when  the  increase  of  volume  outran — as 
it  soon  must  if  it  continues — the  increase  of  sur- 
face. In  a  sphere,  for  instance,  the  volume  must 
increase  as  the  cube,  and  the  surface  only  as  the 
square,  of  the  radius.  Thus,  if  it  grew  beyond  a 
certain  size,  a  spherical  organism  would  get  into 
serious  functional  difficulties,  the  volume  of 
material  to  be  kept  alive  having  increased  out 
of  proportion  to  the  surface  by  which  it  is  kept 
alive.  By  division  into  two  units,  the  dispropor- 
tion is  counteracted.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  there  is  a  certain  normal  proportion  between 
the  nucleus  and  the  cell-substance  or  cytoplasm, 
which  is  disturbed  if  the  cytoplasm  increases  be- 
yond a  certain  limit.  A  non-nucleated  piece  of 
cytoplasm  cut  off  from  a  large  protozoon  can  move 
about  for  a  time,  but  it  can  neither  feed  nor  grow. 
There  are  facts  which  indicate  that  the  nucleus  is 
a  trophic  and  respiratory  centre  of  the  cell.  It 
may  be  then  that  the  division  of  a  cell  is  a  means 
of  restoring  the  balance  between  volume  and  sur- 
face and  between  cytoplasm  and  nucleoplasm. 
The  balance  may  also  be  restored  by  the  emis- 
sion  of  processes  from   the  surface  of  the   cell. 


as  in  rliizopod  protozoa  (Amccbae,  Foraminifera, 
Radiolaria,  etc. )  ;  or  by  a  multiplication  of  nuclei, 
as  often  happens.  But  what  has  been  suggested 
is  a  theory  of  the  advantage  of  cell-division,  not 
of  the  immediate  physiological  reason  for  its  occur- 
rence. As  to  this,  it  has  been  mooted  that  a  period 
of  growth  is  followed  automatically  by  a  process 
of  '  autolcatalysis,'  but  precise  data  are  wanting. 
It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  division  of  a  cell 
remains  one  of  the  deep  problems  of  biology.  W. 
Bateson  writes  : 

'  I  know  nothing  which  to  a  man  well  trained  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  method  brings  so  vivid  a  realisation  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  hfe  as  the  mystery  of  cell-division. 
.  .  .  The  greatest  advance  I  can  conceive  in  biology  would  be 
the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  instability  which  leads  to 
the  continual  division  of  the  cell.  When  I  look  at  a  dividing 
cell  I  feel  as  an  astronomer  might  do  if  he  beheld  the  formation 
of  a  double  star  :  that  an  original  act  of  creation  is  taking  place 
before  me '  (Problems  of  Genetics,  p.  39). 

In  most  cases  a  cell  divides  into  two  precisely 
similar  daughter  cells ;  this  is  associated  with  an 
exceedingly  complicated  division  of  the  nucleus, 
which  secures  that  each  of  the  two  daughter  cells 
gets  a  very  accurate  half  of  each  part  of  the 
original  nucleus.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  cell  maj'  also  divide 
into  two  dissimilar  halves,  one  with  and  another 
without  one  or  more  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
original  nucleus.  In  some  cases  among  higher 
animals  and  in  many  unicellular  organisms  the  cell- 
division  may  be  apparently  less  complicated  than 
in  the  usual  '  indirect '  method.  The  cell  con- 
stricts in  a  dumb-bell-like  fashion,  and  the  nucleus 
likewise.  In  some  unicellular  organisms  there  is 
fragmentation  of  the  unit.  It  is  probable  that  the 
complicated  methods  of  cell-division  which  are  now 
the  rule  are  the  results  of  a  long  process  of  evolu- 
tion, and  that  the  fundamental  characteristic  is 
simply  division.  In  any  case  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  power  of  spontaneous  division  is  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  features  of  living  units. 

A  consideration  of  effective  activity  led  us  to  the 
idea  of  self-repair  and  the  accumvilation  of  reserves ; 
this  led  us  to  the  fact  of  growth  ;  and  this  to  multi- 
j)lication,  which  takes  place  by  division.  It  is 
characteristic  of  organisms  to  multiply,  and,  since 
what  is  separated  off'  is  in  many  cases  a  fragment, 
a  group  of  cells,  or  a  single  cell,  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  development — the  power  that  a 
part  has  of  growing  and  differentiating  until  it  has 
literally  reproduced  the  whole.  Development  is 
the  expression  of  the  latent  possibilities  of  an  im- 
jierfect  organism  in  an  appropriate  environment. 
It  is  the  making  visible  of  the  intrinsic  manifold- 
ness  of  some  primordium — a  bud,  a  fragment,  a 
sample,  or  a  germ-ceU — and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  it 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  continuation  (under 
special  circumstances  and  with  a  special  result, 
namely,  a  new  individual)  of  the  restitution  and 
regrowth  which  goes  on  always  to  make  good  the 
body's  wear  and  tear.  Every  gradation  between 
the  two  may  be  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of 
regeneration,  which  is  exhibited  when  a  lost  part  is 
replaced.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  starfish, 
which  practises  autotoray  or  self-mutilation  in  the 
spasms  of  capture  and  finds  safety  in  its  refle-x 
device  (for  it  often  escapes  and  can  regrow  at 
leisure  what  it  has  lost),  may  also  (e.g.,  Linckin 
guildingii)  habitually  multiply  in  this  rather  ex- 
pensive fashion. 

Bateson  quotes  Sir  Michael  Foster's  definition :  '  A  living 
thing  is  a  vortex  of  chemical  and  molecular  change.'  and  points 
out  that  '  the  living  "  \ortex  "  differs  from  all  others  in  the  fact 
that  it  can  divide  and  tlirow  off  other  "  vortices,"  through 
which  again  matter  continually  swirls.  We  may  perhaps  lake 
the  parallel  a  stage  further.  A  simple  vortex,  like  a  smoke- 
ring,  if  projected  in  a  suitable  way  will  twist  and  fonn  two 
rings.  If  each  loop  as  it  is  formed  could  grow  and  then  twist 
again  to  form  more  loops,  we  should  have  a  model  representing 
several  of  the  essential  features  of  living  things  '  (op.  cit.  p.  40). 

It  has  to  be  added,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  living 
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'  vortex '  18  the  seat  of  complex  anil  specilic  flienii- 
cal  changes  which  are  conelateil  in  such  a  way  that 
the  creature  lasts.  But  more  lias  to  be  added  still. 
(3)  Effective  behnvioiir,  rc(jist ration  of  experi- 
ence, and  variahiliiij. — The  common  idea  in  this 
grouping  is  8elf-ex])iession.  (n)  Life  is  a  kind  of 
activity,  reaching  a  climax  in  Iwhaviour,  i.e.  in  an 
organically  determined,  correlatotl  series  of  acts 
which  make  towards  a  delinite  result.  Behaviour 
concerns  the  organism  as  a  whole,  as  in  locomo- 
tion, or  a  considerable  part  of  an  organism,  and 
dilFers  from  a  reflex  action  in  being  a  concatenation. 
It  has  difl'erent  modes  (tropisms,  taxisms,  instinc- 
tive behaviour,  intelligent  behaviour),  but  there 
is  the  common  feature  of  coiTelation,  of  purposive- 
ness  {not  necessarily  purposefulness),  and,  usually, 
of  individuality.  When  an  amoeba  apjiears  to  go 
on  the  hunt,  follows  another,  catches  it,  loses  it, 
re-captures  it,  we  must  say  either  'behaviour'  or 
'magic'  We  need  not  suppose  that  the  amoeba 
knows  what  it  is  about,  but  it  is  very  difficult  not 
to  say  that  its  awareness  is  accompanied  by  some 
analogue  of  'will.'  In  the  case  of  instinctive 
behaviour  there  is  often  an  extraordinary  adher- 
ence to  routine,  and  this  may  defeat  itself,  but  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  what  is  done  is 
effective,  and  the  individuality  probably  finds  ex- 
pression in  ways  that  escape  us.  (b)  The  effective- 
ness which  characterizes  the  behaviour  of  organisms 
(i.e.  of  those  that  show  behaviour  enougli  to  be 
studied)  seems  to  depend  on  proliting  by  experi- 
ence in  the  individual  lifetime,  or  on  the  results  of 
successful  ancestral  experiments,  or,  usually,  on 
both.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  insignia 
of  life  that  the  organism  registers  its  experiments 
or  the  results  of  its  experiences.  We  must  here 
include  under  the  term  'organism'  the  germ-cell, 
which  is  an  organism  implicit  or  in  potentia,  and 
may  be  said  to  make  experiments  in  internal 
organization  just  as  much  as,  in  reality  far  more 
than,  a  protozoon  which  makes  experiments  in  its 
skeletal  architecture  or  in  its  behaviour.  As 
AV.  K.  Clirtbrd  said, 

'  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  living  things  not  merely  that  they 
change  under  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances,  but 
that  any  change  which  takes  place  in  them  is  not  lost,  but 
retained,  and  as  it  were  built  into  the  organism  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  future  actiana' (Lecturfs  and  Essays,  London, 
1879.  i.  83). 
As  Bergson  puts  it, 

*  Its  past,  in  its  entirety,  is  prolonged  into  its  present,  and 
abides  there,  actual  and  acting  '  {Creative  Erotutimi,  p.  16). 
As  Jennings  says,  from  the  physiological  point  of 
view,  in  discussing  the  behaviour  of  the  starfish, 

'  The  precise  way  each  part  shall  act  under  the  influence  of 
the  stimulus  must  be  determined  by  the  past  history  of  that 
part ;  by  the  stimuli  that  have  acted  upon  it,  hy  the  reactions 
which  it  has  given,  by  the  results  which  these  reactions  have 
produced  (as  well  as  by  the  present  relations  of  this  part  to 
other  parts,  and  by  the  immediate  effects  of  its  present  action). 
.  .  .  We  know  as  solidly  as  we  know  anything  in  phj'siology 
that  the  history  of  an  organism  does  modify  it  and  its  actions— 
in  ways  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  doubtless,  yet  none  the 
less  real '  ('  Beburior  of  tiie  .Starfish.'  (fnioersity  of  California 
I'ubliealions  in  Zoology,  iv.  [1907]  177). 

(c)  The  organism's  variability  or  power  of  produc- 
ing some  distinctively  new  character  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  be  taken  as  '  given.'  The 
only  capacity  like  it  that  we  know  of  is  our  own 
po>yer  of  mental  experiment— the  secret  of  the 
artist,  the  musician,  the  thinker,  or  the  inventor. 
It  may  be  noted  that  'modifications'  wrought  on 
the  body  by  some  peculiarity  of  nurture,  environ- 
ment, or  habit  are  to  be  ULstinguished  from 
germinal  variations.  They  are  important  indi- 
vidually, but  they  are  not  known  to  afl'ect  the 
progeny  in  any  representative  fashion.  We  may 
also  distinguish  those  negative  variations  which 
are  due  to  the  loss  of  an  ancestral  character,  like 
horns  or  a  tail,  for  there  are  various  opportunities 
in  the  history  of  the  germ-cell.-<  for  the  dropping 
out  of  an  hereditary  item.    Similarly,  in  regard  to 


those  variations  which  are  i)lainly  interpretable  as 
new  ariangemontsof  previously  expressed  ancestral 
characters,  there  is  no  theoretical  (iifficulty.  What 
is  batUiiig,  however,  is  the  origin  of  something 
definitely  novel,  especially  when  there  is  rea.son 
to  believe  that  it  originates  bru.squely.  We  can 
hardly  do  more  at  present  than  a.ssume  that  the 
organism  is  essentially  creative.  .Just  as  the  intact 
organism,  from  amceba  to  elephant,  tries  experi- 
ments, so  the  germ-cell,  which  is  no  ordinary  cell 
but  an  implicit  organism,  a  condensed  individuality, 
may  perhaps  make  experiments  in  self-expression, 
which  we  call  variations  or  mutations.  This  com- 
pletes our  statement  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  organisms. 

2.  Death. — It  is  convenient  to  distinguish,  from 
a  biological  point  of  view,  three  ditierent  kinds  of 
death.  (1)  There  is  violent  death,  when  some 
external  :infli.ence  shatters,  or  dissolves,  or  be- 
numbs the  organization.  A  wound,  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  or  being  swallowed  by 
another  organism  may  involve  tlie  irrecoverable 
cessation  of  bodily  life.  For  many  animals  in 
open  nature  the  end  seems  to  be  always  violent. 
(■2)  There  is  microbic  death,  when  some  intruding 
micro-organism,  establishing  itself  in  the  body, 
multiplies  exceedingly  and  produces  fatal  effects. 
The  intruders  cause  lesions,  or  destroy  important 
elements,  or  produce  fatal  toxins,  and  so  on.  In 
wild  nature  there  is  little  microbic  death  except 
when  man  efl'ects  disarrangements  in  distribution, 
so  that  organisms  are  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
new  microbes.  (3)  There  is  natural  death,  which 
results  from  some  breakdown  in  the  correlation  of 
vital  processes.  Hard-worked  organs,  such  as  the 
heart,  may  suffer  from  the  imperfect  recuperation 
of  their  wear  and  tear.  The  highly  specialized 
cells  of  the  nervous  system  tend  to  lose  early  in 
life  their  power  of  dividing  and  therefore  of  re- 
placement ;  thus  in  higher  animals  there  is  not 
after  birth  any  increase  in  the  number  of  nerve- 
cells.  In  various  ways  there  arises  within  the 
body  an  accumulation  of  physiological  arrears 
which  eventually  implies  physiological  insolvency. 
Especially  does  the  process  of  reproduction  strain 
the  resources  of  the  organism. 

In  spite  of  criticisms,  Weismann's  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  protozoa  remains  acceptable. 
Not  that  these  unicellular  organisms  live  any 
charmed  life ;  they  are  continually  being  killed 
by  accidents,  vicissitudes,  and  enemies  j  some  of 
them  are  occasionally  consumed  by  microbes  ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  in  their  normal  condi- 
tions (when  waste-products  do  not  accumulate  in 
the  surrounding  medium  and  when  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  conjugation)  many  of  them  at  least  are 
not  subject  to  natural  death  in  the  same  degree  as 
higher  animals  are.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  may 
be  exempt  from  natural  death  altogether.  The 
reasons  for  this  immunity  are  to  be  found  in  the 
relative  simplicity  of  structure,  for  unicellular 
organisms  can  continuously  and  completely  make 
good  their  wear  and  tear,  and  in  the  relatively 
sim]ile  modes  of  multiplication,  which  do  not 
involve  the  nemesis  so  frequent  in  higher  organ- 
isms. Though  it  is  not  improbable  that  very 
simple  multicellular  organisms,  such  as  the  fresh- 
water hydra,  may  enjoy  some  measure  of  immunity 
from  natural  death,  there  is  doubtless  general  truth 
in  the  epigram  that,  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
natural  death  was  the  price  paid  for  a  body.  The 
relative  immunity  of  unicellular  organisms  strongly 
suggests  that  natural  death  is  not  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  intrinsic  necessity — the  fate  of  all 
life. 

Life  was  described  by  Bichfit  as  '  the  sura  of  the 
functions  which  resist  death,'  but  this  is  a  one- 
sided emphasis.     For,  while  it  is  characteristic  of 
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organisms  that  they  are  continually  at  work  in 
securing  the  persistence  of  their  specific  organiza- 
tion, it  is  equally  characteristic  tliat  they  spend 
themselves  in  securing  the  continuance  of  their 
kind.  Instead  of  seeking  to  avoid  death,  to  speak 
metaphorically,  they  often  rather  invite  it,  sacri- 
ficing themselves  in  producing  and  providing  for 
the  next  generation.  Their  reproductive  activities 
put  an  end  to  their  self-preservation.  Natural 
death  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  like  the  running 
down  of  a  clock.  It  is  more  than  an  individual 
physiological  problem  ;  it  is  adjusted  in  reference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  species.  As  has  been  noted 
in  art.  Age,  there  is  good  reason  for  regarding  the 
occurrence  of  death  at  a  particular  time  as  adaptive. 
Constitutions  which  lose  their  correlation  at  the 
end  of  a  year  have  been  selected  in  certain  condi- 
tions ;  constitutions  which  lose  their  correlation  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  have  been  selected  in  others. 
It  is  certain,  as  Weismann  says,  that  '  worn-out 
individuals  are  not  only  valueless  to  the  species,  but 
they  are  even  harmful'  {Essat/s  upon  Heredity,  etc. 
i.  24).  As  Goethe  put  it,  '  Death  is  Nature's  expert 
contrivance  to  get  plenty  of  life'  (' Aphorisms  on 
Nature,'  tr.  Huxley,  in  Nature,  i.  [1869]  1). 

3.  Organism  and  mechanism. — The  task  of  me- 
chanics, as  G.  Kirchhoir  said,  is  '  to  describe  com- 
pletely and  in  the  simplest  manner  the  motions 
which  take  place  in  nature '  ( Vorlesungen  iiber 
mathematische  Physik,  Leipzig,  1876,  i.  1).  A  me- 
chanical description  is  satisfactoiy  as  such  when 
it  enables  us  to  formulate  a  process  as  a  continu- 
ous series  of  necessarily  concatenated  mechanical 
operations  like  those  of  an  automatic  machine  or 
of  a  volcano.  We  shall  use  the  term  '  mechanical ' 
throughout  as  meaning  a  matter-and-motion  de- 
scription, and  as  equivalent  to  physico-chemical, 
for  chemical  and  physical  descriptions  are  (ideally 
at  least)  reducible  to  mechanical  terms.  The 
question  before  us  is  how  far  mechanical  descrip- 
tion can  be  usefillly  employed  in  the  study  of 
organisms.  The  question  is  twofold:  (1)  how  far 
we  can  describe  characteristically  vital  events  in 
terms  of  those  concepts  and  formulie  which  cer- 
tainly serve  us  well  when  we  study  the  tides  or 
eclipses,  the  fashioning  of  a  dewdrop,  or  the 
making  of  a  star ;  and  (2)  how  far  a  mechanical 
description  answers  the  distinctly  biological  ques- 
tions as  to  the  correlation  of  an  organism's  activi- 
ties, its  behaviour,  its  growth  and  reproduction, 
its  development  and  evolution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  chemical  and  physical 
laws  apply  to  living  creatures — to  what  has  been 
called  their  inorganic  aspect.  ChemicaUy  re- 
garded, living  involves  a  complex  of  reactions  in  or 
associated  with  the  material  which  we  call  '  proto- 
plasm,' and  some  of  these  can  be  reproduced  apart 
from  the  organism  altogether.  Some  vital  pro- 
cesses illustrate  J.  H.  van't  Hoff's  rule  of  chemical 
reactions,  for  they  increase  in  rapidity  as  the 
temperature  increases.  This  may  serve  as  an 
instance  of  the  solidarity  of  the  organism's  chemi- 
cal processes  with  those  that  occur  in  things  in 
general,  but  it  must  be  carefully  noticed  that  we 
cannot  assert  that  the  movements  of  molecules  in 
a  living  protoplasmic  system  are  the  same  as  those 
in  an  inorganic  system.  In  his  posthiunously 
published  Prinzipien  der  Mechanik  (Leipzig,  1894) 
H.  Hertz  emphasized  the  need  of  caution. 

'  It  is  certainly  a  justified  caution  with  which  we  confine  the 
realm  of  mechanics  expressly  to  inanimate  nature  and  leave  the 
question  open  how  far  its  jaws  can  be  e.ttended  beyond.  In 
truth,  the  matter  stands  thus,  that  we  can  neither  maintain 
that  the  internal  phenomena  of  animated  beinirs  obey  the  same 
laws  nor  that  they  follow  other  laws '  (quoted  by  J.  T.  Merz, 
Bistorii  nf  European  Thowjht,  iii.  [Edinburgh  and  London, 
1912)  684). 

It  is  plain  that  many  physical  processes  occur 
in  the  body  whitli  are  comparable  to  those  observ- 


able in  the  inorganic  domain — processes  of  diffu- 
sion, capillarity,  surface-tension,  and  so  on.  And, 
just  as  the  living  body  illustrates  conservation  of 
matter,  so  is  it  with  the  conservation  of  energy. 
One  mode  may  change  into  another  mode,  but  no 
energy  ceases  or  is  lost  in  the  transformation. 
Careful  experiments  with  a  calorimeter  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  square  accounts  of  the  energy- 
income  and  energy-expenditure  of  an  organism, 
the  slight  discrepancy  that  is  sometimes  observed 
being  reasonably  explained  as  due  to  the  inevitable 
imperfections  of  instruments  and  observations.  It 
should  be  noticed,  however,  that,  according  to 
some  physicists,  the  second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics does  not  apply  to  living  creatures.  While 
no  fact  securely  established  in  regard  to  organisms 
has  been  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  gener- 
alizations of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  whUe 
many  results  of  importance,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  have  rewarded  the  application  of 
chemico-physical  methods  to  living  creatures,  we 
believe  it  to  be  quite  inaccurate  to  say  that 
mechanical  concepts  and  formulae  suffice  for  more 
than  a  partial  and  abstract  description  of  the  life 
of  organisms.     We  shall  proceed  to  test  this. 

(n)  Everyday  functions. — As  things  stand  at 
present,  there  is  not  forthcoming  any  physico- 
chemical  description  of  any  total  vital  operation, 
even  of  everyday  functions  such  as  the  interchange 
of  gases  in  tne  lungs,  the  passage  of  digested  food 
from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  blood-vessels, 
or  the  filtering  processes  that  go  on  in  the  kidneys. 
The  co-ordination  involved  in  the  discharge  of  a 
function  and  the  correlation  of  one  function  with 
another  are  characteristic  physiological  facts  which 
are  not  made  clearer  when  the  chemistry  or  physics 
of  an  artificially  isolated  comer  is  worked  out. 

Even  in  such  a  familiar  occurrence  as  a  response  to  a  stimulus 
'there  is  in  reality  no  experimental  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  process  can  be  understood  as  one  of  physical  and  chemical 
causation.  ...  In  the  case  of  physiological  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse no  real  quantitative  relation  can  be  traced  between  the 
supposed  physical  or  chemical  cause,  and  its  effect.  When  we 
attempt  to  trace  a  connection  we  are  lost  in  an  indefinite  maze 
of  complex  conditions,  out  of  which  the  response  emerges '  (J.  S. 
Haldane,  Mechanism,  LiJ'e,  and  Personality,  p.  34). 

A  very  familiar  fact  is  that  the  same  stimulus 
applied  to  two  apparently  similar  animals,  or  to 
the  same  animal  at  dift'erent  times,  evokes  differ- 
ent answers.  We  can  indeed  give  reasons  for  this, 
but  the  reasons  are  not  mechanical  I'easons. 

(6)  Be/uiviour. — When  we  think  of  a  collie  dog 
controlling  a  flock  of  sheep  according  to  instruc- 
tions, or  of  a  swallow  returning  from  its  winter  in 
the  South  to  the  place  of  its  birth,  or  of  the  spider 
spinning  a  typical  web  without  experience  or 
model,  or  of  the  larval  freshwater  mussels  fasten- 
ing themselves  to  minnows,  or  of  the  larval  liver- 
fluke  responding  to  the  contact  of  the  water-snail 
by  which  alone  it  can  successfully  continue  its  life, 
or  of  the  amceba  capturing  its  prej',  losing  it, 
following  it,  re-capturing  it,  and  so  on,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  animal  behaviour  which  tran- 
scends mechanical  description.  The  behaviour  is 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  acts  which  are  corre- 
lated in  a  particular  sequence.  This  is  true  even 
in  instances  where  we  know  nothing  of  the  associ- 
ated mentality.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
behaviour  implies  chemical  and  physical  events, 
but  the  bond  of  union  eludes  the  chemist  and 
physicist.  There  are  elements  of  spontaneity, 
plasticity,  adaptiveness,  and  purposiveness  that 
are  foreign  to  mechanical  reasoning.  We  can 
make  nothing  of  behaviour  without  new  concepts, 
notably  that  of  the  organism  as  an  historical  being 
that  trades  with  time. 

(()  Development. — The  condensation  of  the  in- 
heritance into  microscopic  germ-cells,  the  combina- 
tion of  two  inheritances  in  fertilization,  the  subse- 
quent division  of  the  inheritance  involved  in  the 
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sesniientation  of  the  ovum,  tlie  process  of  differ- 
entiation  wherein  from  the  apparently  simple  the 
obviously  complex  emerges,  the  embryo's  power  of 
ri^htinj;  itself  when  the  buildinj,'  materials  of  its 
edifice  are  artificially  disarranfjed,  the  waj'  in 
which  ditl'erent  parts  are  correlated  and,  as  it  were, 
conspire  together  towards  some  future  result — 
these  and  many  other  facts  lead  towards  a  convinc- 
ing im]nession  that  development  far  transcends 
mechanism. 

In  his  Science  and  Philosophy  of  the  Organism 
(1 90S),  Driesch  has  with  unexampled  thoroughness 
and  subtlety  tested  the  possibilities  of  mechanical 
description  with  particular  reference  to  the  facts 
of  development,  and  reached  a  conclusion  of  the 
first  importance. 

*  No  kind  of  causality  based  upon  the  constellations  of  singrle 
physical  and  chemical  acta  can  account  for  organic  individual 
development ;  Ihie  development  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any 
hj-pothesis  about  configuration  of  physical  and  chemical  at:ents. 
.  .  .  Life,  at  least  morphogenesis.  i3  not  a  specialised  arrange- 
ment of  inorjranic  events  ;  biolo'^y,  therefore,  is  not  applied 
physics  and  chemistry  ;  life  is  something  apart,  and  biology  is 
an  independent  science'  (i.  \ity 

But,  if  the  description  of  development  is  beyond 
mechanics,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  role  of 
the  young  and  vigorous  science  of  '  developmental 
mechanics'  (EntwkMnnijsmechanik)  so  well  repre- 
sented by  the  work  of  Koux  ?  It  may  be  answered 
that  the  developing  embij-o,  as  a  material  system, 
does  of  course  exhibit  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
ce.sses  which  may  be  analyzed  apart  and  treated 
singly ;  that  development  shows  a  continuous 
action  and  reaction  between  an  implicit  organism 
and  the  environing  conditions ;  and  that  develop- 
mental mechanics  so-called  is  in  great  part  con- 
cerned with  discovering  the  correlation  between 
steps  in  development  and  their  appropriate  external 
stimulation  and  nurture.  But  a  further  answer  is 
this,  that  the  term  '  mechanical '  or  '  mechanistic ' 
is  often,  unfortunately,  applied  to  a  systematic  or 
connected  description  which  displays  a  aeries  of 
events  in  causal  coherence  without  any  interven- 
tion of  mentality.  Given  certain  properties  of 
organisms  in  general  and  of  nerve-cells  in  particu- 
lar, we  may  give  a  more  or  less  connected  and 
complete  account  of  a  reflex  action  without  imply- 
in"  any  psj'chical  agency.  But  this  should  not  be 
called  a  mechanical  or  mechanistic  description  ;  it 
is  simply  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  physiological  or 
biological  description,  and  it  implies  various  non- 
mechanical  concepts.  Similarly,  given  the  organ- 
ism's power  of  registration  and  of  persistently  re- 
producing its  specific  organization,  given  the  cell's 
mysterious  power  of  dividing — of  dividing  now  in- 
to similar  and  again  into  dissimilar  halves — given 
the  power  of  utilizing  nurtural  stimuli  to  educe 
the  inherent  manifol<lnes.s,  and  so  on,  we  can  begin 
to  discover  the  connectedness  of  the  successive 
stages  in  development.  But  this  should  not  be 
called  mechanical  description. 

(rf)  Evolution. — The  adequacy  of  mechanical 
description  may  also  be  tested  in  reference  to 
evolution.  There  is  apt  to  be  fallacy  in  speaking 
of  organic  evolution  as  a  continuation  of  'evolu- 
tion' in  the  inorganic  domain.  For  it  is  more 
accurate,  probably,  to  speak  of  the  development 
than  of  the  evolution  of  the  solar  sj-stem,  since  it 
is  the  differentiation  of  one  mass  into  explicit 
manifoldness.  The  originative  nebula,  if  such  it 
was,  is  comparable  to  a  great  world-egg  which 
developed  into  several  embryos,  as  eggs  sometimes 
do,  but  there  wa-s  no  struggle  between  the  various 
planets,  or  between  them  and  their  environmental 
limitations,  no  sifting  process  which  eliminated 
some  and  left  others  surviving.  There  war.;  no 
alternatives,  no  trial  and  error  methods.  There 
was  nothing  comparable  to  that  staking  of  indi- 
vidual lives  and  losing  of  them  which  is  so  char- 


acteristic of  that  sublime  adventure  which  we  call 
organic  evolution.  The  theory  of  organic  evolu- 
tion starts  with  the  mysterj-  of  variability,  which 
is  more  like  experimenting  in  self-expression  than 
anything  in  the  inorganic  world,  thougli  it  is  not 
without  its  analogies  even  there.  In  natural  selec- 
tion the  organism  is  often  anything  but  a  passive 
pawn.  It  does  not  simply  .submit  to  the  appar- 
ently inevitable.  It  often  evades  its  fate  l>y  a 
change  of  habit  or  of  environment ;  it  compromises, 
it  experiments,  it  is  full  of  device  and  endeavour. 
It  not  onlj'  adapts  itself  to  its  environment,  it 
adapts  its  environment.  The  evolving  organism 
is  an  historical  being,  a  genuine  agent  which  trades 
with  its  talents.  Such  mechanical  description  as 
is  possible  leaves  the  essential  features  uudescribed. 

4.  The  uniqueness  of  life. — The  negative  con- 
clusion has  been  arrived  at  that  mechanical  or 
physico-i'hemiial  concepts  do  not  suffice  for  answer- 
ing biological  questions.  This  is  because  organisms 
show  a  certain  apartness  or  uniqueness,  the  various 
theories  of  which  may  be  roughly  designated  vital- 
istic.  Before  considering  these,  however,  we  must 
refer,  practically  rather  than  philosophically,  to 
three  preliminary  points,  (a)  It  is  maintained  by 
some  that  mechanical  formulation,  legitimate  and 
useful  for  certain  purposes,  aiqiarently  adequate 
for  things  as  they  are  in  certain  cases,  such  as  the 
tides,  is  not  the  ideal  formulation  even  within  the 
domain  of  tlie  not-living.  But,  if  it  is  not  adequate 
there,  it  will  be  still  less  adequate  within  the 
realm  of  organisms.  Practically,  however,  it  may 
be  answered  that  this  is  not  a  biologist's  business. 
All  will  admit  that  mechanical  formuhv  work  verj- 
usefully  within  the  inorganic  domain ;  but  the 
biologist  finds  that  they  do  not  help  him  to  answer 
his  particular  questions.  He  therefore  seeks  for 
formulae  of  his  own.  {b)  It  is  often  pointed  out 
that,  although  we  cannot  at  present  translate  vital 
happenings,  such  as  growth  and  division,  into 
terms  of  any  known  mechanics,  we  may  be  able  to 
do  so  in  the  course  of  time.  It  may  be,  for  instance, 
that  the  concepts  of  chemistry  and  physics  will 
undergo  profound  modification  in  centuries  to 
come,  and  no  one  can  say  that  they  have  not 
changed  in  the  past.  The  i>ractical  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  we  can  speak  only  of  the  chemistry 
and  physics  that  we  know,  (c)  It  is  held  by  some 
that  it  is  consciousness,  or  mind,  that  gives  organ- 
isms their  apartness  or  uniqueness.  But,  without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  this,  we  may  again 
give  a  practical  answer,  that  the  problem  '  vitalism 
or  mechanism '  is  the  same  for  plants  as  for  animals, 
and  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about  the  mind 
or  consciousness  of  plants. 

There  are  three  well-known  positions  in  regard 
to  the  apartness  of  living  creatures,  which  may  be 
roughly  described  as  the  three  grades  of  vitalism. 
(I)  The  first  finds  tiie  differentia  of  organisms  in 
the  greater  complexity  in  the  configurations  of 
elementary  particles ;  protoplasmic  metabolism  is 
extremely  intricate.  New  concepts  are  not  re- 
quired, but  the  activities  of  organisms  cannot  I>e 
predicted  from  a  formulation  of  what  occurs  in  the 
inorganic  domain.  Biology  may  be  allowed  a 
laboratory  of  its  own,  but  it  should  be  called  bio- 
chemical. The  main  objection  to  this  view  is 
simply  a  matter  of  fact— that  no  headway  has  been 
made  in  giving  mechanical  answers  to  character- 
istically biological  questions.  (2)  The  second  view- 
is  that  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  physical  energy 
operative  in  living  creatures  and  nowhere  else. 
Organisms  have  a  monopoly  of  some  power  in  the 
same  series  as,  say,  electricity.  This  theory  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  one  form  of  the  old  theory  of 
'  vital  force,'  but  it  has  been  brought  up  to  date. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
intra-organismal  form  of  energy  evolved  by  and 
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peculiar  to  the  complex  nature  of  tlie  molecule  of 
protoplasm  or  of  protoplasms,  which  exhibits  an 
unceasing  alternation  of  unipolar  and  bipolar 
states,  the  latter  resultinfr  in  cell-division. 

'  The  attraction  and  repulsion  observed  between  cell  and  cell 
are  certain  of  the  manifestations  of  this  supposed  form  of 
energy — but  probably  not  by  any  means  all ;  just  as  attraction 
and  repulsion  are  manifestations  of  electrical  energy  under 
certain  conditions,  but  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  mani- 
festations. In  ner\'e  impulses  we  may,  for  instance,  really  be 
experiencing  manifestations  in  another  way  of  the  same  form  of 
energy  w-hich  under  other  conditions  produces  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  and  the  fignires  of  strain  in  the  dividing  cells, 
and  the  .actual  cell-division.  .  .  .  By  this  supposed  form  of 
energy,  I  do  not  mean  a  mysterious  metaphysical  influence,  but 
a  form  of  energy  comparable  to  grravity,  electricity,  or  maa^net- 
ism — in  some  respects  similar  to  tliese  but  in  other  respects 
differing  from  each,  and  a  form  which  could  be  investigated  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  mensuration  and  computation  avail- 
able to  the  mathematician'  (Assheton,  Archiv  /iir  Entwick- 
In  luj^nechanik ,  xxix.  68  f.). 

(3)  The  third  view  is  thoroughgoing  vitalism, 
best  represented  by  the  work  of  Driesch.  Its 
postulate  is  a  non-pereeptual  vital  agency  or  ente- 
leehy,  which  does  not  occur  in  not -living  things,  but 
is  associated  ^ith  organisms,  where  it  operates  in 
certain  cases,  directing  the  chemico-physieal  pro- 
cesses so  that  their  results  are  different  from  what 
they  would  have  been  apart  from  its  intervention. 
The  postulated  entelechy  is  not  the  outcome  of 
more  complex  physical  conditions,  '  not  a  new 
elemental  consequence  of  some  constellation  ' ;  it 
intervenes  only  at  certain  steps,  introducing  an 
occasional  indeterminism ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
genuine  agent,  counting  for  something,  '  at  work,' 
as  Driesch  says.  On  this  view,  there  is  a  deep- 
lying  distinction — a  difl'erence  in  principle — be- 
tween the  flight  of  a  bird  and  the  movement  of  a 
comet,  and  biology  is  by  hypothesis  autonomous. 
We  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  Driesch's 
ingenious  and  consistently-worked-out  theory  of  en- 
telechy, or  of  the  three  proofs  which  he  gives  of  the 
autonomy  of  life.  The  first  is  based  on  a  study  of 
morphogenesis,  i.e.  of  the  way  in  which  an  organ- 
ism realizes  in  development  its  specific  form  and 
structure ;  the  second  is  based  on  a  study  of  in- 
heritance ;  the  third  is  based  on  a  study  of  the 
movements  of  organisms.  That  they  show  the 
impossibility  of  '  a  machine-theory  of  life'  will  be 
admitted  by  many  who  are  not  disposed  to  postu- 
late an  organismal  entity.  According  to  Driesch, 
entelechy  is  'an  autonomous  agent,'  'of  a  non- 
spatial  nature,'  without  a  .seat  or  localization.  It 
is  immaterial  and  it  is  not  energy  ;  it  is  not  in- 
consistent in  its  agency  with  the  laws  of  energj- ; 
its  function  is  to  suspend  and  to  set  free,  in  a 
regulatory  manner,  pre-existing  faculties  of  in- 
organic interaction. 

•There  is  something  in  the  organism's  behaWour — in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word— which  is  opposed  to  an  inorganic 
resolution  of  the  same,  and  which  shows  that  the  living  organ- 
ism is  more  than  a  sum  or  an  aggregate  of  its  parts.  .  .  .  This 
something  we  call  entelechy  '  {op.  cit.  ii.  33S). 

In  illustration  of  the  criticisms  of  Driesch's 
position,  reference  may  be  made  to  three  points, 
(a)  It  is  argued  that,  if  entelechy  is  eft'ective,  it 
implies  a  breach  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  But  it  is  like  begging 
the  question  to  press  this  difficulty,  and  Poynting 
has  suggested,  in  discussing  tlie  analogous  case  of 
the  operation  of  our  will,  that  a  merely  deflecting 
force  does  no  work,  though  it  changes  configura- 
tion. The  will  may  introduce  a  constraint  which 
guides  molecules  to  glide  past  one  another  instead 
of  clashing — a  slight  change  of  spin  wliich  may  be 
compensated  for  by  a  slight  opposite  spin  put  on 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

'  The  will  may  act  as  a  guiding  power  changing  the  direction 
of  motion  of  the  atoms  and  molecules  in  the  brain,  and  we  can 
imagine  such  a  guiding  power  without  having  to  modify  our 
ideas  of  the  constancy  of  matter  or  the  constancy  of  motion,  or 
even  the  constancy  of  energy '  (HJ  i.  745). 

The  same  may  apply  to  the  action  of  entelechy, 
and  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  care  that 


Driesch  has  taken  to  state  his  doctrine  so  that  it 
does  not  violate  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  He  supposes  entelechy  to  suspend  re- 
actions which  are  possible  '  with  such  compounds 
as  are  present,  and  which  would  happen  without 
entelechy.  And  entelechy  may  regulate  this  sus- 
pending of  reactions  now  in  one  direction  and  now 
in  another,  suspending  and  permitting  possible 
becoming  whenever  required  for  its  purposes '  {op. 
cit.  ii.  ISO).  Entelechy  stops  a  movement,  and 
the  energy  of  the  latter  becomes  potential.  Later 
on  the  movement  may  continue,  the  potential 
energy  being  reconverted  into  kinetic.  Thus  no 
violence  is  done  to  the  principle. 

(b)  A  recurrent  argument  in  Driesch's  exposition 
of  his  doctrine  of  vitalism  is  that  no  machme-like 
arrangement  can  possibly  account  for  the  facts 
of  development,  inheritance,  or  behaviour.  A 
machine  is  defined  as  'a  given  specific  combina- 
tion of  specific  chemical  and  physical  agents,'  and 
Driesch  seeks  to  reduce  to  absurdity  the  theory 
that  any  machine  could  do  what  is  required.  His 
argument  is  verj'  convincing,  and  of  course  we 
can  argue  only  about  machines  that  we  know  and 
imaginative  combinations  or  improvements  of 
these,  but  it  seems  open  to  the  critic  to  reply  that 
no  one  knows  all  possible  machines,  and  to  urge 
that  proving  the  untenability  of  a  machine-theory 
does  not  prove  the  necessity  of  postulating  an 
entelechy.  Concerning  the  ingenious  machines 
invented  by  man,  it  may  not  be  needless  to  remind 
ourselves  that  their  introduction  into  the  present 
argument  is  apt  to  be  fallacious.  For  they,  like 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  synthetic 
chemists,  are  the  fruits  of  intelligence,  not  fair 
samples  of  the  inorganic  world.  An  ingenious 
machine,  like  a  type-writing  or  a  calculating 
machine,  is  an  elaborated  tool,  an  extended  hand, 
and  has  inside  of  it,  so  to  speak,  a  human  thought. 
It  is  because  of  these  qualities  that  it  is  a  little 
like  an  organism.  Practically,  however,  most  of 
those  who  have  a  near  acquaintance  with  living 
creatures  will  agree  with  Driesch  that  their  be- 
haviour is  not  very  like  the  working  of  madiines. 
For  certain  purposes  it  is  useful  to  think  of  the 
organism  as  an  engine,  but  we  must  recognize 
that  it  is  a  self-stoking,  self-repairing,  self-pre- 
serving, self-adjusting,  self-increasing,  self-repro- 
ducing engine. 

(c)  Another  objection  is  stated  by  J.  S.  Haldane  : 
'In  order  to  "guide"  effectually  the  excessively  complex 

physical  and  chemical  phenomena  occurring  in  living  material, 
and  at  many  different  parts  of  a  complex  organism,  the  vital 
principle  would  apparently  require  to  possess  a  superhuman 
knowledge  of  these  processes.  Yet  the  vital  principle  is 
assumed  to  act  unconsciously.  The  very  nature  of  the  vital- 
istic  assumption  is  thus  totally  unintelligible  '  (op.  cit.  p.  23). 

Similarly  Jennings  urges  the  difliculty  of  under- 
standing how  entelechy  gets  its  power  of  co- 
ordinating and  individualizing : 

'To  accept  the  Entelechy  unanalysed  and  unexplained  is 
merely  to  give  up  the  problem  as  insoluble ' ;  and,  if  we  try  to 
work  out  a  development  of  entelechies,  *  then  surely  we  are 
merely  transferring  our  problem  from  the  complex'  that  we 
actually  find  in  time  and  space  to  a  sort  of  manufactured  copy 
of  this  problem,  presenting  the  same  difficulties,  with  the 
additional  one  that  it  is  impalpable  and  cannot  be  directly 
dealt  with  at  all.  The  entelechy  simply  adds  to  oar  difficulties  ' 
('  Behavior  of  the  Starfish,'  ioc.  cit.  p.  ISO). 

Jennings  also  points  out  that,  according  to 
Driesch,  two  li\'ing  systems  absolutely  identical 
in  every  physico-cliemical  respect  may  liehave 
differently  under  absolutely  identical  conditions, 
this  depending  upon  whether,  and  how,  the  ente- 
lechy takes  part  in  the  process.  This  leads  to  a 
very  serious  admission  of  experimental  indeter- 
minism, which  for  some  minds  is  enough  to  con- 
demn the  theory.  It  should  be  stated  that  Driesch 
has  replied  vigorously  to  the  criticisms  brought 
against  his  position,  and  that  he  never  for  a 
moment    pretended    that    we    could    understand 
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'even  in  the  slightest  degree'  how  entelechy  is 
able  to  discharge  its  function  as  regulator  and 
guide. 

Differing  from  Driesch's  position,  according  to 
which  entelechy  is  not  identical  with  the  psychical, 
is  the  animism  so  ably  expounded  by  McDougall 
in  his  Bodtj  and  MinU  (1911).  The  panpsychism 
of  Paulsen  and  the  very  distinctive  position  of 
Bergson  should  also  be  considered. 

.\ccordiDg  to  McDoujjall,  'not  only  conscious  thinking,  but 
also  morphogenesis,  heredity,  and  evolution  are  psycho-physical 
processes.  All  alike  are  conditioned  and  governed  by  psychical 
dispositions  that  have  been  built  up  in  the  course  ol  "the  e.xperi- 
ence  of  the  race '  (p.  S7»). 

5.  Provisional  conclusion. — Looking  backwards, 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  study  of  animal  be- 
haviotir,  for  instance,  is  no  more  than  the  study  of 
very  subtle  problems  in  chemistry  and  physics ; 
we  do  not  find  evidence  to  justify  the  view  that 
organisms  exhibit  a  new  kind  of  physical  energy 
in  a  line  with  electricity  and  the  like  ;  and  we  do 
not  share  the  opinion  of  many  recognized  author- 
ities that  the  facts  cannot  be  met  except  by  a 
theory  of  entelechy.  What  then  is  our  position  ? 
It  is  that  of  '  descriptive '  or  '  methodological ' 
vitalism. 

Making  no  pronouncement  whatsoever  in  regard 
to  the  essence  of  the  difference  between  organisms 
and  things  in  general,  we  hold  to  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  fact,  that  mechanical  formulte  do  not  be- 
gin to  answer  the  distinctively  biological  questions. 
Bio-chemistry  and  bio-physics  added  together  do 
not  give  us  one  biological  answer.  We  need  new 
concepts,  such  as  that  of  the  organism  as  an  historic 
being,  a  genuine  agent,  a  concrete  individuality, 
which  has  traded  with  time  and  has  enregistered 
within  itself  past  experiences  and  experiments, 
and  which  has  its  conative  bow  ever  bent  towards 
the  future.  We  need  new  concepts  because  there 
are  new  facts  to  describe,  which  we  cannot  analyze 
away  into  simpler  processes.  In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  we  cannot  tell  in  what  the  newness 
or  apartness  essentially  consists,  and  this  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  quite  legitimate,  though  provisional, 
stopping-place,  without  pressing  on  to  any  positive 
vitalistic  theory,  which  must  be,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ease,  metaphysical. 

If  we  go  bej'on<l  science  in  the  endeavour  to 
form  some  connected  reconstruction,  we  should 
say  that  those  constellations  of  'matter'  and 
'  energy '  called  organisms  afford  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  aspects  of  reality  which  are  not 
patent  in  the  inorganic  domain.  We  must  not 
think  of  •  matter '  and  '  energy '  as  the  exclusive 
stones  and  mortar  of  the  ever-growing  cosmic 
edifice ;  they  are  abstract  concepts,  defined  by 
certain  methods,  which  serve  well  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  universe.  They  certainly  re- 
present reality,  for  we  safely  make  prophecies  and 
risk  our  lives  on  the  strength  of  tliis.  But  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  say  that  they  are  exhaustive. 
An  aspect  of  reality  which  may  safely  be  neglected 
in  astronomy  and  navigation,  in  chemistry  and 
engineering,  becomes  patent  in  the  realm  of  organ- 
isms, and  we  call  it  '  life.'  It  is  neither  a  product 
of  'matter'  and  'energy'  nor  an  outcome  of  the 
increasing  complexity  of  constellations ;  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  reality  of  which  atoms  and  their 
movements  are  al.so  but  conceptual  aspects.  Ik 
may  be  regarded  as  that  aspect  of  reality  which  is 
clearly  manifested  only  in  protoplasmic  systems — 
and  in  normal  conditions  in  all  of  them.  May  it 
not  be  that  the  qualities  which  lender  the  postu- 
lation  of  entelechy  or  vital  impetus  necessary  to 
some  minds  have  been  in  kind  present  throughout 
the  history  of  the  Nature  that  we  know?  We  say 
'  in  kind,'  since  it  is  plain  that  we  share  in  a  move- 
ment which  is  not  the  unrolling  of  something 
originally  given,  but  a  creative  evolution  in  which 


time  counts.  Instead  of  supposing  the  inter\eu- 
tion  of  a  non-material  agency  which  controls 
chemical  and  physical  processes  in  organisms,  we 
suppose  that  a  new  aspect  of  reality  is  revealed  in 
organisms — that  capacity  for  correlation,  persist- 
ence, and  individuality,  for  growing,  multiplying, 
and  developing,  for  behaviour,  experience,  and 
experiment,  which  we  call  '  life,'  which  can  nowise 
be  explained  in  terms  of  anything  simpler  than 
itself. 

To  the  biologist  the  actualities  are  organisms 
and  their  doings,  and  life  is  a  generalized  concept 
denoting  their  peculiar  quality.  What  life  in 
essence  or  principle  is  he  does  not  know.  Taking 
life  in  the  abstract,  therefore,  as  '  given,'  we  have 
had  to  be  content  in  this  article  with  stating  the 
general  characteristics  of  living  creatures.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  analytical  and  formal  discus- 
sion falls  far  short  of  giving  any  adequate  idea  of 
life  in  its  concrete  fullness.  For  that  requires  a 
synthesis,  and  that,  again,  is  impossible  without 
Kyinpathy.  We  must  use  our  everyday  experi- 
ence of  livingness  in  ourselves  and  in  other  organ- 
isms, not  for  knowledge  alone,  but  as  a  source  of 
sympathy  wherewith  to  enliven  the  larger  data 
of  biology ;  and  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  exag- 
gerating the  wonder  of  life.  Sympathetically  and 
imaginatively,  therefore,  as  well  as  with  precision, 
we  must  seek  to  envisage  the  variety  of  life — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  distinct  individualities 
or  species  ;  the  abundance  of  life — like  a  river  al- 
ways tending  to  overflow  its  banks  ;  the  diffusion 
of  life — exploring  and  exploiting  every  corner  of 
land  and  sea ;  the  insurgence  of  life — self-asser- 
tive, persistent,  defiant,  continually  achieving  the 
apparently  impossible  ;  the  cyclical  development 
of  life — ever  passing  from  birth,  through  love,  to 
death  ;  the  intricacy  of  life — every  cell  a  micro- 
cosm ;  the  subtlety  of  life — every  drop  of  blood  an 
index  of  idiosyncrasies  ;  the  inter-relatedness  of 
life — with  myriad  threads  woven  into  a  patterned 
web ;  the  drama  of  life — plot  within  plot,  age 
after  age,  with  every  conceivable  illustration  of 
the  twin  motives  of  hunger  and  love ;  the  flux  of 
life — even  under  our  short-lived  eyes  ;  the  pro- 
gress of  life — slowly  creeping  upwards  through 
unthinkable  time,  expressing  itself  in  ever  nobler 
forms  ;  the  beauty  of  life— every  finished  organ- 
ism an  artistic  harmony  ;  the  morality  of  life  — 
spending  itself  to  the  death  for  other  than  indi- 
vidual ends  ;  the  mentality  of  life  —  sometimes 
quietly  dreaming,  sometimes  sleep-walking,  some- 
times wide  awake  ;  and  the  victory  of  life — sub- 
duing material  things  to  its  will  ana  in  its  highest 
reaches  controlling  itself  towards  an  increasing 
purpose. 

See,  further,  Abiogenesis,  Age,  Biology, 
Development,  Growth,  Heredity. 

LlTERATrRE.  —  R.  Assheton,  Archiv  /iir  EntwiMungs- 
mechanik,  xxix.  [1910]  46-78;  W.  Bateson,  PnMeiM  of 
Gtnetics,  London  1918  ;  H.  Bergson,  Creative  Evolutimi,  Eng. 
tr.,  do.  1911 ;  G.  Bunge,  Physiological  and  Pathological 
CUemistry,  Eng.  tr,.  London,  1890  (esp.  Lect.  i.  'Vitalism  and 
.Mechanism');  O.  Biitschli,  Mechanismus  und  Vitalitnnus, 
Leipzig,  1!K}1 ;  F.  Czapek,  Chemical  Phenomena  in  Lijt^ 
London  and  New  York,  1911  ;  A.  Dastre,  La  Vit  et  la  nwrt, 
Paris,  1903  ;  H.  Driesch,  The  Science  aJtd  Philosophy  of  the 
Organism,  2  vols.,  London,  1908,  The  Problem  of  Individuality, 
do.  1914;  J.  S.  Haldane,  Mechanism,  Life,  a7\d  Personality, 
do.  1913  ;  M.  M.  Hartog,  Problems  of  Life  and  Reproduction, 
do.  1913;  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Development  and  Purpose,  do. 
1913 ;  J.  W.  Jenkinson,  Experimental  Embnfi>h>gy,  0.vford, 
1909(with  odisoussion  of  vitalism);  H.  S.  Jennings,  'Doctrines 
held  as  Vitali.'im,'  in  American  Naturalist,  xlvii,  (1913)  386-417  ; 
J.  Johnstone,  The  Philosophy  of  Biology,  Cambridge,  1914  ; 
Oliver  Lodge,  Life  and  Matter*,  London,  1900;  J.  Loeb, 
The  Mechanistic  Concei'tion  of  Life,  Chicago.  1912  ;  W.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Hody  and  Mmd,  London,  1911 ;  J.  T.  Men,  A  His- 
tory of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  esp.  vol. 
ii.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1902  ;  C.  S.  Minot,  The  Problem  of 
Age,  (irowlh,  and  Dea'.h,  London,  1908  ;  B.  Moore,  The  Origin 
and  Nature  of  Life,  do.  1913  ;  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  The  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature,   P.ristol,  190.1,   Instinct  and  Ezperienct, 
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Loudon,  1912  ;  T.  Percy  Nunn,  '  Animism  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Energy'  in  I'roc.  Aristotelian  Society,  1911-12;  Karl  Pearson, 
Crratninar  of  Science,  revised  ed.,  London,  1911 ;  J.  H.  Poynting^, 
•  Plij  sical  Law  and  Life '  in  HJ  i.  [1903]  72S-746 ;  Hans  Przibram, 
ExperimenteUe  Zootogie,  pt.  iv.  '  Vitalit.Lt,'  Leipzig  and  Vienna, 
1913 ;  E.  Radl,  Geschichte  der  biologischen  Tneoinen,  Leipzig, 
1905  ;  W.  Roux,  Gt'itaminelte  Abhandlungen  iiber  Entwicke- 
luwmnechanik  der  Onjanismen,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1895  ;  E.  S. 
Russell,  •  Vitalism '  inScientia,  ix.  P911]  329-346 ;  E.  A.  Schafer, 
Presidential  Address  British  Association,  Dundee,  1912 ; 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biologp,  London,  1866,  newed., 
vol.  i.,  1S'J8  :  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  *  Magnalia  Natures ;  or. 
The  Greater  I'roUeins  of  Biology,'  Pres.  Address  Section  D, 
Brit.  Association,  Portsmouth,  1911;  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
Introduction  to  Science,  London,  1912,  The  Wonder  of  Life,  do. 
1914 ;  M.  Verworn,  General  Physiotogi/,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1899 ; 
J.  Ward,  Naturalisin  and  Agnosticisin^,  do.  1906 ;  A.  Weis- 
mann,  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological  Problems^, 
2  vols.,  Oxford,  1S91-92,  esp.  Essay  iii.  on  'Life  and  Death.' 

J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Primitive).— In  primi- 
tive thought,  so  far  as  we  can  analyze  it,  life  and 
death  are  not  the  balanced  opposites  which  civil- 
ized contemplation  has  made  them.  To  early 
man  life  is  the  normal  condition,  death  an  ab- 
normal catastrophe,  unnatural,  miraculous,  and 
terrible.  An  exception  is  to  be  made  Avhen  a  man 
kills  his  quarry  or  his  foe  ;  here  the  satisfaction 
of  an  end  achieved  inhibits  the  feelings  aroused  by 
the  non-violent  death  of  a  tribesman.  According 
to  Australian  philosophy,  men  would  live  on  in- 
definitely, except  for  the  result  of  actual  physical 
violence  or  of  sorcerj',  a  rehned  form  of  it.'  This 
is  the  usual  view  of  the  savage,  though  it  is  hardly 
a  reasoned  opinion.  The  savage,  like  the  major- 
ity of  civilized  men,  lives  in  the  present ;  this 
fact  involves  a  certain  inertia  of  thought  as  to  the 
contrast  between  life  and  death,  and  it  is  true  of 
both  stages  of  culture  that  '  the  fear  of  death  is  as 
nothing.'^  The  primitive  mind,  when  it  exercised 
itself  on  the  subject  of  life,  was  concerned  with 
the  acquisition  of  physical  strength  and  moral  in- 
fluence rather  than  with  the  problem  of  the  nature 
of  vitality  ;  but  the  constant  rage  and  terror  which 
characterized  its  attitude  towards  death  involved 
a  permanent  concern  with  the  supposed  causes  of 
an  event  which,  though  inevitable,  remained  a 
mystery  and  a  violation  of  natur.al  law. 

I.  The  nature  of  life. — The  distinction  between 
life  and  soul  is  in  some  cases  confused,  and  in 
otiiers  not  drawn.  Again,  the  latter  concept 
includes  several  ideas.  We  have,  however,  to  deal 
with  a  '  life-principle '  whenever  there  is  a  clear 
connexion  between  a  concept  and  facts  of  life. 
For  the  earliest  stage  of  thought  the  chief  datum 
is  the  difference  observed  between  the  dead  body 
and  the  living  and  moving  body.  It  is  inferred 
that  something  has  departed  from  the  body  when 
dead ;  the  something  is  a  concrete  object  or  sub- 
stance, ideated  vaguely  at  first,  later  with  some 
precision,  as  a  special  entity,  or  identified  with  one 
or  other  part  of  the  living  organism. 

Certain  Australians  speak  of  'something,'  a 
yowee,  not  described,  which  never  leaves  the  body 
of  the  living  man  ;  it  grows  as  he  grows,  and 
decays  as  he  decays.^  This  illustrates  well  the 
primary  stage.  Put  in  another  form,  the  inference 
is  that  the  '  soul '  does  not  finally  leave  the  body 
until  decomposition  is  well  advanced.^  Such  cases 
indicate  that  the  inference  of  life  from  observed 
movement  is  not  in  itself  primary.  Many  peoples 
regard  inanimate  objects  as  'alive,'  but  the  mean- 
ing of  this  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Tongan  and 
West  African  notion  that  these  objects  '  die ' 
when   they  are  broken  or  destroyed.^    The  view 

1  W.  E.  Roth,  Ethnological  Studies  among  the  Sorth-West 
Central  Queensland  Aborigines,  Brisbane,  1897,  p.  161 ;  cf.  art. 
Death  akd  Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Introductory),  vol.  iv. 
p.  412  f. 

2  Roth,  p.  161. 

•  K.  L.  Parker,  The  Euahlayi  Tribe,  London,  1905,  p.  3.'). 
^  L.  Fison,  JAI  X.  [1880-81]  141. 

s  W.  Mariner,  The  Tonoa  Islands',  London,  1818,  ii.  130 ;  M. 
H.  Kingsley,  FL  viii.  [1897]  145. 


that  so  vaguely  ideated  a  content  is  concrete  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  any  haphaz.'trd  identi- 
fication serves  as  'life';  examples  will  be  found 
below.  But  the  primal  concept  is,  as  the  first 
Australian  instance  shows,  very  near  to  a  result 
in  which  a  man's  '  life '  is  himself  in  replica. 

This  perhaps  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  second  stage 
of  analysis.  The  Hervey  Islanders  considered  that 
fat  men  had  fat  souls,  thin  men  thin  souls.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  Karo  Battak  of  Sumatra,  a  man's 
toidi  disappears  at  death.  It  is  a  'copy'  of  the 
owner,  his  '  other  self.'  =  According  to  the  Karens, 
that  which  '  personates  the  varied  phenomena  of 
life  '  is  the  kelah  or  Id,  which  '  is  not  the  .soul,'  but 
'  is  distinct  from  the  body  and  its  absence  from  the 
body  is  death.'  It  is  also  the  individuality  of  the 
animated  being.'  '  It  merely  gives  life,'  and  '  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  person  himself.'* 
The  Iroquois  conceived  of  '  an  exceedinglj'  subtle 
and  refined  image,  .  .  .  possessing  tlie  form  of  the 
body,  with  a  head,  teeth,  arms,  legs,'  etc.^ 

The  next  stage  is  characteristic  of  Papuan  and 
Malayan  belief. 

'  The  Dayak  idea  of  life  is  this,  that  in  man^nd  there  is  a 
living  principle  called  s^mangat  or  semungi  ;  that  sickness  ia 
caused  by  the  temporar>'  absence  and  death  by  the  total  depar- 
ture of  this  principle  from  the  body.'  ^ 
But  this  '  principle '  is  a  replica  of  the  individual, 
and  a  miniature  replica.  This  is  the  tanoana,  or 
'  little  man,'  of  the  Torajas  of  Celebes.'  The 
scmangat  of  the  wOd  Malayan  tribes  is  a  '  shape,' 
exactly  like  the  man  himself,  but  no  bigger  than  a 
grain  of  maize.*  The  scmangat  of  the  Malays  is  a 
'  thumbling,'  and  corresponds  exactly  in  shape, 
proportion,  and  complexion  to  its  embodiment  or 
casing  (sarong),  i.e.  the  body.  It  is  the  cause  of 
life ;  it  is  itself  an  individual  person,  as  it  were, 
and  is  separable  from  the  body  in  sleep,  sickness, 
and  death.'  A  similar  conception  is  found  in 
S.  Africa,'"  America,"  and  other  localities  spo- 
radically, but  is  general  enough  to  be  regarded  as 
typical. 

The  problem  of  its  origin  is  not  clear.  J.  G. 
Frazer  thus  describes  the  conception  : 

'  As  the  savage  commonly  explains  the  processes  of  inanimate 
nature  by  supposing  that  they  are  produced  by  living  beinga 
working  in  or  behind  the  phenomena,  so  he  explains  the 
plienomena  of  life  itself.  If  an  animal  lives  and  moves,  it  can 
only  be,  he  thinks,  because  there  is  a  little  animal  inside  which 
moves  it :  if  a  man  lives  and  moves,  it  can  only  be  because  he  has 
a  little  man  or  animal  inside  who  moves  him.''- 

The  argument  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  minia- 
ture replica  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
life,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  idea 
of  an  inner  being,  whether  in  inanimate  things 
or  in  living  men,  could  have  arisen  in  the  first 
instance.  Only  the  contrast  between  the  dead  and 
the  living  body  seems  adequate  to  produce  it ; 
later,  the  idea  could  be  applied  to  all  natural 
objects.  As  for  the  miniature  size  of  the  replica, 
this  is  probably  a  refinement  of  an  earlier  concep- 
tion, in  which  such  qualities  were  distinguished, 
and  it  would  be  naturally  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  the  man's  body  is  still  present,  without  any 
reduction  ;  that  which  has  departed,  therefore, 
must  be  infinitesimally  small.     The  same  result  is 

1  W.  W.  Gill,  Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific,  Lon- 
don. 1876,  p.  171. 

2  J.  H.  Neumann,  Slededeelingen  van  wege  het  nederlandsch 
Zendetinggcnootschap,  xlvi.  [1902]  127  f. 

3  E.  B.  Cross,  JAOSiv.  [1854]  309  ff. 

4  F.  Mason.  JASBe  xxxiv.  [1865]  195. 

5  J.  N.  B.IHewitt,  JAFL  viii.  [1895]  107. 

6  S.  St.  John,  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East',  London, 
1863.  i.  177  ft. 

7  A.  C.  Kruijt,  Het  Animisme  in  den  ind.  Archipel,  The 
Hague,  1906,  p.  12. 

8  W.  W.  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Blagden,  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  London.  1906,  ii.  1.  194. 

9  W.  W.  Skeat.  MaUm  Magic.  London,  1900,  p.  47  ff. 

10  J.  Macdonald.  Religion  and  Myth,  London,  1893.  p.  33. 

11  J.  G.  Swan.  Smithsonian  Contributions,  xvi.  [1870]  84. 

12  C£3,  pt.  ii..  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  London,  1911, 
p.  26. 
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necessitated  hy  the  idea  that  the  life  must  take 
its  departure  hj'  some  one  of  tlie  orifices  of  the 
boiiy,  and  it  is  possible  also  that  certain  character- 
istics of  the  nionior}'-imaf:e  may  have  exercised  an 
inlhience.' 

In  these  early  stages  the  life-principle  is,  though 
'  relined,'  always  material ;  the  conception  of 
insubstantiality  is  quite  a  late  achievement  of 
thoufjht.-  Hut  certain  natural  confusions  occur. 
Thus,  the  scmanijatoi  the  wild  Malays  ditl'ers  frmii 
the  conception  lield  hj'  other  races  in  the  sanio 
regions,  for  that  which  gives  life  is  t\iejiivn.  The 
Pataui  Malaj'S  also  believe  in  a  'life  breath,' 
ntjau-n  ;  the  simangat,  in  their  view,  is  not  the  vital 
principle,  but  is  possessed  by  every  object  in  the 
universe.* 

In  his  atud.v  of  the  animism  of  the  Mohiccas  and  neighbouring 
districts.  A.  0.  Kruijt  finds  a  permanent  distinction  between 
the  soul  of  a  living,'  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dead  man.  The 
former  he  considers  to  be  impersonal,  thousih  in  many  cases  it 
is  certainl.v  itself  a  person,  and  al^'ays  is  a  miniature  replica  of 
the  owner ;  it  gives  him  life.  Its  material  is  fine,  ethereal 
substance  ;  it  has  various  seats  in  the  body  where  its  action  is 
moat  conspicuous,  such  as  the  pulses.  It  dies  when  the  man 
dies.  The  other  soul  is  a  continuation  of  the  individual  after 
life  and  does  not  appear  till  death.  In  the  latter  conception  we 
seem  to  have  a  combined  result  of  the  memory-imag'e  and  the 
hallucinational  ghost. 

A  later  detail,  which  involves  the  idea  that  all 
things  in  natui'e  either  are  animate  or  possess 
'  soiils,'  is  also  attached  to  the  theory  of  the 
semnixjat,  thoirgli  it  is  chiefly  things  concerning  or 
interesting  man  that  possess  the  miniature  replica.'' 

The  senmngat  of  the  Eastern  Seniang  is  red  like 
blood,  or  is  in  the  blood.!*  Life  is  usually  regarded 
as  being  closely  connected  with  the  blood — a  natural 
inference  from  observation  of  wounds  or  of  death 
by  loss  of  blood.  Life  and  blood  are  identified.'' 
A  vaguer  identification  is  frequently  found  with 
various  parts  or  states  of  the  living  organism.  To 
some,  as  the  Iroquois,  life  is  the  flesh' — a  concept 
which  probably  originated  from  experience  of 
nutrition.  The  heart  is  a  seat  of  life ;  in  some 
cases  it,  like  blood,  has  a  '  soul '  of  its  own.'  The 
Australians  regard  the  kidney-fat  as  an  important 
seat  of  life,"  and  the  caul-fat  and  omentum  are  so 
regarded.'" 

The  absence  of  breath  in  the  case  of  the  dead 
is  a  fact  naturally  assisting  a  belief  that  the  breath 
Ls  the  life,  or  that  the  life  is  in  the  breath.  In  the 
Marquesas  it  was  the  custom  to  hold  the  nose  and 
lips  of  dying  persons,  in  order  to  prevent  death." 
In  primitive  thought  there  is  no  explicit  incon- 
sistency in  the  identification  of  life  with  various 
things ;  the  early  books  of  the  OT  hold,  now  the 
breath,'-  now  the  blood,  to  be  the  '  life.'  Primitive 
biology,  in  its  secondary  stages,  has  a  larger  list.'^ 

In  this  is  to  be  included  the  shadow  of  a  man, 
■which  is  (like  everything  connected  with  person- 
ality) '  a  vital  part,'  "  and  a  man's  reflexion  is  also 
closely  akin  to,  if  not  identified  with,  his  life. 

In  Melanesia  is  a  pool  '  into  which  if  any  one  looks  he  dies ; 
the  mali^'nant  spirit  takes  hold  upon  his"  life  hy  means  of  his 
reflection  on  the  water.'  i^ 

The  lore  of  .shadow,  mirror-image,  and  portrait 
becomes  prominent,  however,  only  in  the  third 
stage  of  culture — that  of  the  higher  barbarism. 
The  Chinese  place  the  djing  man's  picture  upon 
his  body,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life."     In  Siam, 

I  A.  K.  Crawle,\-,  The  Idea  of  the  Soiii,  London,  1909,  p.  200  ff. 
"  lb.  pp.  57,  209  ;  the  Kinjin  Dayak  term  is  in  point,  urip-ok 

= '  fine  ethereal  life  '  (p.  110). 

s  Skcat-Blagden,  ii.  191 ;  N.  Annandale,  Stan,  iii.  [1903]  27. 

*  Crawley,  p.  132.  6  Skeat-Blat'den,  loc.  cit. 

6  On  9'.  Lv  17">*;  Crawley,  p.  112;  Frazcr.  p.  240. 

'  Hewitt,  loc.  cit.  8  Crawley,  pp.  120,  136. 

8  See  references  in  Crawley,  Mystic  Bme.  London.  1002  p. 
101  ff. 

lO  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Hemilfa",  London,  1891,  p  379. 

u  Frazer,  p.  31.  isOnS'. 

13  Crawlej,  Idra  of  the  Soul,  p.  233. 

II  Krazer,  p.  77  fT. 

15  R.  H.  Codrington,  in  JAl  x.  313. 
I«  Crawle.\ ,  Idea  of  the  Soul,  p.  22.'i. 


'  when  a  copy  of  the  face  of  a  person  is  made  and 
taken  away  from  him,  a  portion  of  his  life  goes 
with  the  picture.''  The  comparison  of  the  life- 
essence  with  fire  is  the  best  known  of  many  meta- 
phorical analogies,  ami  occupies  a  prominent  jilace 
in  myth— CI/.,  the  liie  of  life  infused  by  Proiiicllieus 
into  the  clay  figures  which  became  men — and  in 
melaphj'sical  theology. 

Until  modern  times,  speculation  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  source  of  life  rather  than  with  its 
origin.  In  early  m3'thology  concei)tions  like  that 
of  the  Ilervey  Islanders,  wiio  regard  a  'point'-  aa 
the  beginning  of  existence,  are  rare.  Rare  also 
are  such  pseudo-biological  ideas  as  the  Maori  con- 
cept that  the  life  of  a  man  is  contained  in  the 
catamenia,'  but  the  usual  conclusion  is  that  the 
'  soul '  is  the  source  of  life  or  is  itself  life. 

2.  The  life  of  nature.  —  I<ife  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  has  prob.ably  always  been  recognized,  and 
primitive  thought  doubtless  distinguished  it  as 
being  ditt'erent  in  character  from  that  of  animals. 
The  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  its  attitude 
to  inanimate  things,  unless  it  merely  '  personal- 
ized' them. 

The  view  of  Tylor,  that  in  primitive  animism 
there  is  '  a  belief  in  the  animation  of  all  nature,' 
and  that  '  man  recognizes  in  every  detail  of  his 
world  the  operation  of  personal  life  and  will,'*  c.-m 
be  applied  only  to  certain  developments  of  the 
higher  barbaric  stage. 

'It  is  not  likely  that  at  one  starve  man  regarded  ererythintr  as 
alive,  and  at  a  later  sta^re  graclually  discriminated  l)ot\voen 
animate  and  inanimate.  The  fact  is,  that  he  began  by  reirard- 
ing  everything  as  neutral,  merely  as  given.  Yet  thounh  he 
never  thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  in  his  acts  ...  lie  dis- 
tinguished as  well  as  we  do  between  animate  and  inanimate.'^ 
'  Whatever  power  and  importance  he  [primitive  man)  may  have 
ascribed  to  inanimate  objects,  he  drew  the  strongest  of  lines 
between  such  objects  and  what  was  endowed  with  life.' 6 

An  excellent  observer  remarks  of  the  Kafirs 
of  S.  Africa,  in  regard  to  the  question  whether 
they  '  imagine  everything  in  nature  to  be  alive,' 
that  they  very  rarely  think  of  the  matter  at  all. 
When  questioned  on  the  subject  of  tlie  animation 
of  stones,  they  laughed,  and  said,  '  It  would  never 
enter  a  Kafir's  head  to  think  stones  felt  in  that 
sort  of  w,ay.'' 

Throughout  the  fluid  and  ill-defined  psychology 
of  primitive  man  we  may  distinguish  a  tendency 
to  mark  ott'  the  concept  of  things  as  living  from 
the  concept  of  them  as  ideas,  whether  in  life  or 
after  death.  The  latter  aspect  is  ideational,  the 
former  perceptual.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
the  distinction  is  the  Indonesian  view,  expounded 
by  Kniijt,  that  the  life-soul  of  creatures  is  never 
confused  or  compounded  with  the  after-death  soul. 
In  later  psychologies,  on  the  other  hand,  Tylor's 
hypothesis,  that  eventually  the  '  life '  of  a  thing 
and  its  '  pliantom '  arc  combined,  holds  good. 
Language  has  pi'obably  had  much  to  do  with  the 
combination.  The  view  of  Kruijt,  however,  th.at 
the  Indonesian  'life-soul'  is  but  a  part  of  the 
world-soul,  applies  only  to  the  higher  developments 
of  animism."  Here  we  have  a  parallel  with  the 
pantheistic  theories  of  the  W(!rld. 

3.  Regard  for  life. — Another  parallel  with  these 
is  the  regard  for  life  generally,  a  regard  which 
develops  with  culture  but  is  more  pronounced  in 
Oriental  than  in  Western  morality.  At  first  this 
feeling  i.s  a  vague  altruism,  but  later  it  is  fused 

1  E.  Young,  The,  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Kobe,  London,  1893, 
p.  110. 
-  Crawley,  Idea  of  the  Soul,  p.  93,  quoting  Gill. 
3  lb.  p.  90.  1  PCJ  i.  286  fl.,  424 ff. 

5  Crawley,  Idea  of  the  Soul,  p.  20. 

6  E.  .1.  Payne,  liistonj  of  the  Nexn  World  caUed  America, 
Oxford.  181)2-90,  ii.  26;'.. 

"  D.  Kidd,  Samge  Childhood.  London,  1006,  p.  Il.Tf. 

8  See  Crawley,  Idea  of  tlie  Soul,  p.  262.  In  Semitic  thought 
living  water  is  running  water,  livmg  flesh  raw  flesh  (W.  B. 
Smith,  pp.  190.  .TJ9).    These  phrases  are  probably  metaphorical 
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with  metapliysical  estimates  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  life,  as  such. 

'In  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and  Taouism  the  respect  for  animal 
life  is  extreme.'!  'a  disciple  of  Buddha  may  not  knowingly 
deprive  any  creature  of  life,  not  even  a  wonn  or  an  ant.  He 
may  not  drink  water  in  which  animal  life  of  any  kind  whatever 
is  contained,  and  must  not  even  pour  it  out  on  ^rass  or  clay.'  - 
'The  Jain  is  stricter  still  in  his  regard  for  animal  life.  He 
sweeps  the  ground  before  him  as  he  goes,  lest  animate  things 
be  destroyed  ;  he  walks  veUed,  lest  he  inhale  a  living  organism  ; 
he  considers  that  the  evening  and  night  are  not  times  for 
eating,  since  one  might  then  swallow  a  live  thing  by  mistake  ; 
and  he  rejects  not  only  meat  but  even  honey,  together  with 
various  fruits  that  are  supposed  to  contain  worms,  not  because 
of  his  distnste  for  worms,  but  because  of  bis  regard  for  life.'^ 
Throughout  Japan,  '  the  life  of  animals  has  always  been  held 
more  or  less  sacred.'**  In  China  it  is  regarded  as  'meritorious 
to  save  animals  from  death — even  insects  if  the  number  mounts 
to  a  hundred.  ...  to  set  at  libertj-  animals  intended  to  be 
slaughtered.*  'To  kill  ten  insects  .  .  .  without  great  reason 
to  kill  .  .  .  animals  for  food  .  .  .  "  to  be  foremost  to  encourage 
the  slaughter  of  animals  "  '  are  regarded  as  errors  *  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  crime  of  devising  a  person's  death  or  of 
drowning  or  murdering  a  child.' 5  The  Burmese  '  laugh  at  the 
suggestion  made  by  Europeans,  that  Buddhists  abstain  from 
taking  life  because  they  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
having  never  heard  of  it  before.' t^  The  same  position  may  be 
assumed  with  regard  to  the  Brahman  doctrine  of  ahiiiisd,  which 
includes  the  sanctity  of  all  life.  On  the  other  hand,  '  no  creed 
in  Christendom  teaches  kindness  to  animals  as  a  dognia  of 
religion.'  'The  Manichsans  prohibited  all  killing  of  animals, 
but  Manichceism  did  not  originate  on  Christian  ground.'  ^ 

4.  The  life  deposit. — A  remarkable  belief  is  that 
of  the  '  life-index  '  or  '  external  soul,'  which  is  found 
witli  some  regularity  in  all  the  stages  of  the  lower 
civilizations.  An  early  example  is  the  sex  totems 
of  Australia. 

The  Wot  jobaluk  tribe  of  South-Eastern  Australia  '  held  that 
"the  life  of  Nguniipgunut  (the  Bat)  is  the  life  of  a  man  and  the 
life  of  Yartatgurk  (the  Nightjar)  is  the  life  of  a  woman,"  and 
that  when  either  of  these  creatures  is  killed  the  Ufe  of  some 
man  or  of  some  woman  is  shortened.  In  such  a  case  every  man 
or  every  woman  in  the  camp  feared  that  he  or  she  might  be  the 
victim,  and  from  this  cause  great  tights  arose  in  this  tribe.'  8 

In  later  folk-lore  the  idea  is  crystallized  into  the 
talisman,  but  previously  a  host  of  objects  are 
regarded  as  eligible  for  the  safe-deposit  of  the 
individual  life.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  subject 
is  more  frequent  in'mythology  than  in  practical  life. 
The  fact  that,  according  to  the  common-sense  view, 
the  more  '  deposits '  of  life  a  man  has,  the  more  is 
he  liable  to  death,  may  explain  this  natural  ditl'er- 
ence.  A  remarkable  aspect  of  the  belief  is  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  children  and  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  inception  of  this  idea  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  any  other  influence  than  the  obser- 
vation of  the  facts  of  growth.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
ably not  originated  by  the  notion  of  life. 

But  the  .sympathetic  relation  soon  develops  into 
a  life-interest. 

'  In  folk-t.iles  the  life  of  a  person  is  sometimes  so  bound  up 
with  the  life  of  a  plant  that  the  withering  of  the  plant  will  im- 
mediately follow  or  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  person.' 9 
'Among  the  M'Bengas  in  Western  Africa,  about  the  Gaboon, 
when  two  children  are  born  on  the  same  day,  the  people  plant 
two  trees  of  the  same  kind  and  dance  round  them.  The  life  of 
each  of  the  children  is  believed  to  be  bound  up  mth  the  life  of 
one  of  the  trees  :  a:id  if  the  tree  dies  or  is  thrown  down,  the\' 
are  sure  that  the  cliild  will  soon  die.  In  Sierra  Leone  also  it  is 
customary  at  the  birth  of  a  child  to  plant  a  shoot  of  a  i/ialep- 
tree,  and  they  think  that  the  tree  will  grow  with  the  child  and 
be  its  god.  If  a  tree  which  has  been  thus  planted  withers  away, 
the  people  consult  a  sorcerer  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
Papuans  unite  the  life  of  a  new-born  child  sympathetically  with 
that  of  a  tree  by  driving  a  pebble  into  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
This  is  supposed  to  gi.e  them  complete  mastery  over  the  child's 
life ;  if  the  tree  is  cut  down,  the  child  will  die.  ...  In  Bali 
a  coco-palm  is  planted  at  the  birth  of  a  child.  It  is  believed  to 
grow  up  equally  with  the  child,  and  is  called  its  "life-plant."' 10 

1  'Westennarck,  MI  ii.  497. 

2  Ih.  quoting  H.  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  Berlin,  13SI,  pp.  290,  351. 
8  lb,  p.  498  i.,  quoting  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India, 

London,  189e,  p.  -ZisS. 
*  E.  J.  Reed,  Japan,  London,  1880,  i.  61. 

5  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,  iii.  [1821]  164,  205  f.,  quoted  by  Wester, 
marck,  loe.  cit, 

6  H.  F.  Hall,  The  Soul  of  a  People,  London,  1902,  p.  232  f. 
"!  MI  ii.  500. 

8  A.  W.  Howitt,  JAI  xiv.  [1883-S4]  145,  xviii.  [1SS7-8S1  58. 
^  Frazer,  GB'-^,  pt.  vii.,  Balder  the  Beautiful,  London,  1913,  ii. 
169,  102,  1C5,  110,  117  f.,  135  f. 
1»  lb.  a.  150-164. 


Similar  customs  are  still  frequent  in  Europe,  and  '  life-trees,'  as 
Frazer  styles  them,  have  always  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
European  folk-lore.  '  The  life  of  Simeon,  prince  of  Bulgaria, 
was  bound  up  with  a  certain  column  in  Constantinople,  so  that 
if  the  capital  of  the  column  were  removed,  Simeon  would  im- 
mediately  die.  The  emperor  took  the  hint  and  removed  the 
capital,  and  at  the  same  hour  .  .  .  Simeon  died  of  heart- 
dise.a3e  in  Bulgaria.' 1 

The  conclusion  of  these  ideas  supplies  a  constant 
motive  in  fairy-tales  and  the  mythology  which  is 
their  basis. 

Thus,  '  Koshchei  the  Deathless  is  killed  bj'  a  blow  from  the  egg 
or  the  stone  in  which  his  life  or  death  is  secreted  ;  .  .  .  the 
magician  dies  when  the  stone  in  which  his  life  or  death  is  con- 
tained is  put  under  his  pillow  ;  and  the  Tartar  hero  is  warned 
th.at  he  may  be  killed  by  the  golden  arrow  or  golden  sword  in 
which  his  soul  h.is  been  stowed  away."-  A  remarkable  instance 
occurs  in  the  myth  of  the  god  Balder.  His  life  was  bound  up 
in  the  mistletoe.  The  apparent  inconsistency  that  he  was  slain 
bj-  a  blow  from  the  plant  is  explained  by  Frazer  :  '  When  a  per- 
son's  life  is  conceived  as  embodied  in  a  particular  object,  with 
the  existence  of  which  his  own  existence  is  inseparably  liound 
up,  and  the  destruction  of  which  involves  his  own,  the  object  in 
question  may  be  regarded  and  spoken  of  indifferently  as  his 
life  or  his  death.  .  .  .  Hence  if  a  man's  death  is  in  an  object, 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  be  killed  by  a  blow  from 
it.' 3 

The  idea  that  the  mistletoe  itself  is  the  life  of  the 
tree  on  which  it  giows  is  of  the  same  order  as  the 
Malay  and  Chinese  idea  with  regard  to  the  knobs 
and  excrescences  on  tree  trunks.''  Two  converse 
ideas  may  be  noted.  A  person  ■whose  life  is  magi- 
cally isolated  has  one  weak  spot,  e.g.  the  heel  of 
Achilles.  Death,  no  less  than  life,  may  be  'de- 
posited,' as  in  the  stories  where  it  is  kept  in  a 
bottle.     See,  further,  art.  Life-token. 

5.  Life  magic. — When  the  conception  of  life  as 
a  magical  essence  is  established,  the  formula  is 
applied  all  round  the  social  and  religious  splieres. 
The  elementary  facts  of  nutrition  thus  become  the 
basis  of  an  elaborate  vitalistic  philosopliy.  In  its 
more  primitive  forms  this  appears  as  a  practical 
science  of  life  insurance.  '  Food  .  .  .  during 
thousands  of  years  occupied  the  largest  space  in 
man's  mental  area  of  vision."  This  consideration 
helps  to  explain  the  existence  of  so  large  a  body  of 
superstitions  concerning  food.  And  into  the.se 
enter  the  magical  and,  later,  the  vitalistic  theory. 
Particular  creatures  are  eaten  because  of  their  par- 
ticular vital  force.*  The  slayer  eats  part  of  his  foe 
in  order  to  assimilate  his  life  and  strength  (see, 
further,  art.  CANNlBALISiVl.  §§  3-7).  In  order  to  pro- 
cure longevity  the  Zulus  ate  the  tlesh  of  long-li\ed 
animals.'  Bledea  injected  into  the  veins  of  /Eson 
an  infusion  of  the  long-lived  deer  and  crow."  In 
the  lower  culture  special  virtue  is  assigned  to 
human  flesh.'  Besides  the  eating  of  flesh  and  the 
drinking  of  blood,  there  are  various  methods  of 
acquiring  the  'life  essence.'  The  Caribs  transfer 
the  life  of  an  animal  to  a  boy  by  rubbing  its  juices 
into  his  body.'"  Anointing  with  amrta  oil  and  with 
gold-grease  are  methods  of  procuring  life  found  in 
Indian  and  Chinese  folk-lore  respectively."  The 
Tibetan  Buddhist  acquires  '  life  '  by  drinking  the 
'ambrosia'  from  the  '  Vase  of  Life'"  (see,  further, 
artt.  Food  and  Eating  the  God). 

Long  life  is  often  the  subject  of  charms.  The 
Chinese  wear  a  longevity  garment  on  birthdays." 
The  Hindus  ascribed  long  life  to  continence." 
Most  religions  include  prayers  for  long  life.     After 

1  Frazer,  Balder,  ii.  156  f.  -  lb.  p.  279.  3  /(,. 

4  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  194  ;  Crawley,  Idea  of  the  Soul,  p. 
164,  quoting  de  Grool. 

5  Payne,  i.  279. 

6  Frazer,  GB^,  pt.  v..  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the  Wild, 
London,  1912,  ii.  13Sff. 

^  H.  Clallawav,  Nursery  Tales  of  the  Zulus,  London,  1868,  p. 
175. 
8  Ovid,  Metam.  vii.  271  ff.  »  Parker,  p.  35. 

10  J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemisrn,  London,  lOlo,  i.  42. 

11  The  Bower  MS,  ed.  A.  F.  K.  Hoernle,  Calcutta,  1893-97.  ii. 
107  :  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  The  Bel.  St/&tem  of  China,  Leyden. 
1892ff.,iv.  331. 

12  L.  A.  WaddeU,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895,  p. 
447. 

13  De  Groot,  i.  60  ff.  "  Bower  MS,  ii.  142. 
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a  death,  magic  is  employed  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  survivors.' 

Ma^ifAl  ])ersons,  and  later  the  .sods,  are  regarded 
as  both  possessing  a  richer  store  of  life  and  being  able 
to  impart  it  to  others  ;  the  savage  medicineman  is 
able  t<)  infuse  life  into  an  inanimate  fetish.  Breath- 
ing upon  the  object  gives  it  the  breath  of  life  (as  in 
Ezekiel's  apologue  of  the  dead  bones) ;  smearing  it 
with  blood  gives  it  tho  life  of  the  blood. ^  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tantras,  a  king  may  slay  his  enemy  by 
infusing  life  into  his  foe's  edigy  and  then  destroying 
it.^  Divine  jiersons  naturally  tend  to  become  long- 
lived  or  immortal. 

But,  though  divine  persons  throughout  bear  a 
more  or  less  '  charmed  life,'  absolute  immortality 
is  a  late  conception.  The  gods  of  the  Homeric 
pantheon  maintained  their  life  by  eating  ambrosia, 
the  'food  of  deathlessness,'  and  by  drinking  nec- 
tar;* and  similar  ideas  were  connected  with  the 
Persian  haoma  and  the  Hindu  soma.  In  Scandin- 
avian myth  the  apples  of  ISunn  are  eaten  by  the 
gods  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  life.'  The  Egypt- 
ian gods  were  mortal."  The  tendency  to  immortal- 
ity, however,  is  carried  out  in  the  higher  religions, 
probably  in  connexion  with  the  natural  attribution 
to  the  gods  of  a  general  power  over  life  and  a  con- 
trol of  creation.  In  the  end  the  gods  assume  in 
themselves  the  ultimate  hopes  and  fears  of  men, 
and  they  become  '  lords  and  givers  of  life.' 

6.  Renewal  of  life. — A  crude  form  of  the  ideas 
connected  with  a  renewed  earthly  life  after  death, 
or  resurrection,  may  be  seen  among  the  Australian 
aborigines,  who  speak  of  the  ghost  returning  at 
times  to  the  grave  and  contemplating  its  mortal 
remains.'  Similarly,  on  the  ^^  .  Coast  of  Africa 
'  it  is  the  man  himself  in  a  shadowy  or  ghostly 
form  that  continues  his  existence  after  death.'* 
The  belief  in  the  revivitication  of  a  dead  person 
docs  not  appear  until  the  thaumaturgic  stages  of 
barbarous  religion,  when  it  becomes  a  favourite 
miracle,  performed  by  a  word  of  power  or  by  the 
life-giving  touch  or  contact  with  the  body  of  the 
divine  person.  But  the  belief  in  a  second  life,  or, 
rather,  a  series  of  lives,  is  a  remarkable  and  regular 
feature  of  primitive  thought.  It  takes  the  form  of 
reincarnation ;  the  dead  are  born  again  in  their 
descendants,  the  idea  being  a  natural  inference 
from  the  resemblance  of  children  to  their  parents 
and  grandparents."  The  Central  Australians  have 
developed  it  into  an  elaborate  theory  of  heredity, 
in  which  the  '  life'  is  a  germ  •plasm."'  Other  Aus- 
tralians evolved  the  notion  that  white  men  were 
blackfellows  returned  to  life ;  '  tumble  down 
blackfellow,  jump  up  whitefellow'  is  a  familiar 
phrase.  The  wliiteness  of  the  native  corpse  after 
cremation  has  been  suggested  as  the  basis  of  the 
notion." 

The  idea  of  reincarnation  refers  also  to  living 
parents.  Thus  an  old  blackfellow  of  Australia 
cries  to  his  son,  '  There  you  stand  with  my  body  ! ' 
The  son  is  recognized  as  '  the  actual  re-iiuarnation 
of  the  father.'  '-■    This  frequent  belief  has  been  sug- 

1  Rfijendralala  Mitra,  Indo-Artjaii3^  Calcutta,  18S1,  ii.  146. 

2  Cf.  A.  B.  Klli§,  The  Tnhi-b-peakiiifj  Peoples,  London,  1887, 
p.  101  f.  ;  J.  O.  Muller,  Geach,  der  amer.  Vrrelujiontn,  Baeel, 
Khi,  p.  flO«;  W.  R.  Smith,  pp.  33U,  341. 

3  K.  Mitra,  ii.  110.  «  11.  v.  S39  J.,  Od.  v.  199. 

*»  J.  Qrimm,  Teutonic  Htythologv,  Enir.  tr.,  London,  1882-88, 
p.  318f. 

fi  A.  Wiedemann,  Religion  o/ the  Ancient  Eyyptiaiii',  Eng.  Ir., 
London,  1897,  p.  173;  cf.  Krazer,  GB^,  pt.  iii.,  The  Dying  God, 
do.  1911,  p.  1  ff. 

'  Howitt,  J  A I  xiii.  [1883-S41  168. 

1  Crawley,  Idfa  nfihe  Soul,  )t.  17.1,  quoting  A.  B.  Ellie. 

»J.  r.-irl(in8on,  ./AI  xxxvi.  llOOfl)  3I2II.  (Africa);  Kntijt, 
p.  170  ;  Crawley.  Idea  of  the  Soul,  pp.  101, 110,  101  (S.  Ameriui, 
Melanesia,  Indoneiiia). 

">  Crawley,  Idea  «j  the  Smd,  p.  88. 

"  L.  FiBon  and  A.  W.  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  .Mel- 
bourne. 1880,  p.  248;  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  South-Easl 
AuslTolia,  London,  1904.  p.  442. 

'2  Howitt,  JAI  xW.  Ui  ;  M»nu,  ix.  8. 


gested  as  an  e.\planalion  of  certain  customs  of 
which  killing  the  hrst-born  is  a  culminution — tlio 
child  is  supposed  to  have  robbed  the  father  of  a 
portion  of  liis  life  (cf.  JCJiJj:  vi.  33"). 

7.  The  nature  of  death. — Primitive  thought  has 
no  dehnition  of  the  nature  of  death,  but  the  usual 
attitude  towards  it,  as  may  be  inferred  from  mourn- 
ing customs,  is  a  mystic  terror.  The  catastrophic 
nature  of  the  event  is  perhaps  the  fundamental 
reason  for  this  attitude,  hut  various  emotions  and 
ideas  are  superimposed.  Grief  and  sympathy  occur 
among  the  lowest  races,  and  they  develop  with  cul- 
ture. Another  emotion  is  fear  of  the  cor])se  as  a 
mysterious  personality ;  a  parallel  fear  is  that  of 
the  departed  '  something,'  ghost  or  spirit.  Like 
other  tabu  states  and  social  crises,  death  has  not 
only  its  rites  de  passciijc,  such  as  mourning,  but  a 
mysterious  power  of  pollution.  This  is  partly  con- 
nected with  0  fear  that  the  survivors  may  also 
become  victims,  a  fear  which  develops  into  an  avoid- 
ance of  infection.'  These  ideas  reach  their  climax 
in  the  Zoroastrian  conception  of  the  absolute  im- 
|iurity  of  dea^ii,  a  type  of  all  unclcaniiess."  In 
others  of  the  higher  religions,  particularly  Christi- 
anity, the  material  notions  of  the  state  of  death 
give  way  to  spiritual.  The  departed  soul  has  less 
connexion  with  the  body,  although  even  here  a 
physiological  fact  has  kept  up  the  idea  of  '  the 
odour  of  sanctity.' 

Fear  of  dying  has  no  connexion  with  the  primi- 
tive fear  of  death."  Suicide  for  trivial  reasons  is 
very  common  among  the  lower  races. 

'  Many  savay;es  meet  death  witli  much  indift'erencc,  or  regard 
it  as  no  great  evil,  but  merely  as  a  change  to  a  life  very  similar 
to  this.  But  it  is  a  fact  often  noticed  among  ourselves,  that  a 
person  on  the  verge  of  death  may  resign  himself  to  his  fate  with 
the  greatest  calmness,  altliough  he  has  been  afraid  to  die 
throughout  his  life.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  death  may  be  dis- 
guised by  thoughtlessness,  checked  by  excitement,  or  mitigated 
by  dying  in  company.  There  are  peoples  who  are  conspicuoua 
for  their  bravery,  and  yet  have  a  great  dread  of  death.  Nobody 
is  entirely  free  from  this  feeling,  though  it  varies  greatly  in 
strength  among  different  races  and  in  different  individuals.  la 
many  savages  it  is  so  strongly  developed  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  hear  death  mentioned."  *  The  last  objection,  however,  may 
often  be  due  to  mystical  notions. 

Christianity  esteems  death  as  the  passage  to  a 
better  life,  and  the  higher  religions,  generally, 
mitigate  the  inevitable  lot. 

Speculation  on  the  origin  of  death  is  consider- 
able in  early  thought,  and  mj'tlis  innumerable 
have  been  invented  to  explain  it  (cf.  art.  Death 
AND  Disposal  of  the  Dead  [Introductory],  vol. 
iv.  p.  411  f. ).  A  common  motive  of  these  is  a  mis- 
understanding or  a  trick.  At  a  higher  stage  death 
is  attributed  to  the  malevolence  of  demons,  often 
supposed  to  eat  the  life  of  men  and  so  produce 
death.'  Otherwise,  the  separation  of  the  life-giving 
soul  from  the  body  as  a  fact,  not  as  a  theory  or 
origin,  is  usually  explained  as  the  result  of  sorcerj', 
except  in  cases  of  obvious  violence  or  accident.' 
By  various  means  the  human  sorcerer,  like  the 
supernatural  demon,  destroys  or  .abstracts  tho  life. 

In  the  higher  barbarism  death  appears  as  a 
punishment  for  breaking  tabu  or  other  supernatural 
injunctions.  The  greater  religions  connect  its 
origin  \\\i\\  sin,  Christianity  with  the  jirinuil  sin 
of  disobedience.'  Throughout,  humanity  is  in- 
stinctively agreed  that  death  is  unnatural,  and  the 
conception  of  a  second  life  is  a  jirotest  against  it. 

8.  Mythological  and  ethical  applications. — 
Apart  from  myths  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
death  and  the  less  fretjueiit  fancies  of  a  mystical  or 
magical  life-source,  primitive  thought  makes  little 
use  of  the  concepts  of  life  and  death  as  motives  of 

1  Crawley,  M i/stic  Jtose,  p.  95  ff. ;  MJ  ii.  687. 
s.s'BA'iv.  (18Wi)p.  Ixxvt. 
^  For  the  contrarv  view  see  MJ  ii.  535  f. 
*  MI  ii.  635. 

5  J.  O.  F.  Riedel.  JJe  sluik-  en  kroesharige  rassen  tusschtn 
Seiches  en  Papua,  The  Hague,  1886,  p.  271. 
t  MI  i.  24.  29,  ii.  534,  061. 
'  tin  2  and  3 ;  cf.  Manu,  v.  4. 
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story.  Their  deification  is  rarer  stOl.  In  some 
stories  one  or  more  remarkable  personages  are 
brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  facts  of  life 
and  death.  Thus,  the  Maoris  tell  how  men  would 
have  been  deathless  if  Maui,  the  culture-hero,  had 
succeeded  in  passing  through  the  body  of  Night. 
In  Scandinavian  story  Lif  and  Lifprasir  ('life' 
and  'desiring  life')  survive  the  destruction  of  the 
world.'  The  usual  result  is  that  some  great  deity 
possesses  control  over  life,  a.s  in  Hebraism,  Christi- 
anity, and  Islam.  There  is  a  tendency  also  to  con- 
nect vitality  with  the  sun-god  ;  the  Kigveda  speaks 
of  the  sun  in  the  character  of  Savitar,  the  Vivifier.^ 
In  Hindu  theology  Yama,  the  first  of  mortal  men, 
became  '  King  of  the  Dead.'  In  Christian  theo- 
logy a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  old  Adam,  by 
whom  death  entered  the  world,  and  the  new,  who 
re-introduced  '  life  '  on  a  higher  plane.  A  less  re- 
fined moral  is  drawn  in  the  Babylonian  epic  ;  the 
conclusion  is  that  Gilgamesh  must  die  and  cannot 
escape  the  universal  lot. 

'  Let  him  hope  for  and,  if  possible,  provide  for  proper  burial. 
...  He  will  then,  at  least,  not  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  in 
the  world  of  spirits.'  * 

The  Scandinavian  figures,  Lif  and  Lifprasir,  are 
among  the  rare  cases  where  life  is  personified. 
Death  is  more  frequently  deified.  Old  Slavic 
myth  seems  to  have  had  a  goddess  Smrt,"  and  the 
Baganda  are  said  to  have  a  god  of  death,  Walumbe." 
Tlie  Etruscan  figure  of  Charun  may  be  similar  to 
the  last,  the  conception  being  derived  from  human 
executioners,  and  the  god  being  a  slayer  rather 
than  a  god  of  death.  The  Thanatos  of  Greek 
poetry,  the  brother  of  Sleep,  is  hardly  a  religious 
personification.  The  Sheol  of  the  OT  and  the 
Hel  of  the  Eddas  are  originally  places  which  receive 
the  dead.  As  a  rule,  the  figure  later  described  as 
Death  is  either  a  messenger  of  the  gods  or  a  god 
whose  office  is  indirectly  connected  with  the  death 
of  men.  So  Yama  has  his  messengers,  and  the 
Tatars  believe  in  s^n  '  angel '  of  death.  "The  latter 
is  the  type  of  Christian  ideas.  The  Greeks  had 
both  Charon  and  Hermes  Psychopompos,  but  in 
modem  Greek  folk-lore  Charon  has  become  a  figure 
of  terror,  Death  himself.'  Death  with  his  scythe 
seems  to  be  a  transference  from  a  personification 
of  Time. 

A  certain  control  over  life  is  assumed  in  primi- 
tive ritual  drama,  as  in  the  pretended  death  and 
revivification  of  youths  at  initiation,  and  of  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood.'  Ideas  of  a  magical 
vitality  grew  up  out  of  sacred  meals  ;  at  the  same 
time  there  appears  the  connexion  of  sin  and  death, 
and  the  consequent  aspiration  towards  a  purging 
of  sin  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  life.  Out  of 
these  elements  arises  the  ethical  view  of  the  re- 
newal, but  still  undivorced  from  a  mystical  idea  of 
a  spiritual  prolongation  of  existence.  '  Salvation  ' 
in  the  life  after  death  was  promised  by  the  Greek 
mysteries.'  In  its  lowest  terms  the  salvation  re- 
sulting from  belief  in  Christ  was  eternal  life. 
Faith  and  morality  meet  when  eternal  life  is  the 
reward  for  a  good  life  on  earth.  Life  is  identified 
with  goodness. 

The  fear  of  retribution  in  a  future  existence  has 
been  impressed  by  several  of  the  great  religions, 

1  p.  D.  Ohartepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Religion  of  the  Teutons, 
Boston,  1902,  p.  352. 

2  M.  Monier-Williamg,  ReliqioiiS  Thought  and  Life  in  India, 
London,  1SS3,  p.  17  ;  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Ved.  Myth.,  Strassburg, 

1897,  p.  34. 

3  Hopkins,  Reunions  of  India,  p.  12S. 

i  M.  Jastrow,  Religions  of  Babulonia  and  Assyria,  Boston, 

1898,  p.  512. 

6  Grimivi,  iv.  1560. 

6 ,1.  Rosooe,  The  Banania,  London,  1911,  p.  316. 

7  J.  C.  Lawson,  ilo'deni  Greek  folklore  and  Anc.  Greek  Re- 
Union,  Cambridge,  1910,  p.  98  ff. 

"sCf.  Spencer-Gilk-n»,  p.  523  f.;  J.  Maclean,  Compendium  of 
Kajir  Lares  and  Cusloins,  Mt.  Coke,  1858,  p.  79  ;  art.  iMTtiTlox 
(Introductory  and  Primitive),  4  (1),  (2). 
9  Pindar,  frag.  102  ;  Cicero,  Legg.  ii.  14. 


notably  by  Christianity.  But  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  connecting  the  origins  of  religion  with 
either  this  fear  (long  posterior  to  the  inception  of 
religious  ideas,  and  a  late  and  special  ethical  de- 
velopment) or  the  worship  of  death  or  the  dead. 
The  dead  are  more  or  less  feared  in  early  thougiit  ; 
the  infection  of  death  is  carefully  avoided  ;  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  intensely  dreaded,  and  there- 
fore carefully  propitiated.  Many  ghosts,  it  is 
true,  have  been  developed  into  gods,  but  there  are 
many  keys  which  fit  the  doors  of  religion. 

LrrERATCRE. — This  is  cited  in  the  article,  but  the  whole  of  E. 
B.  Tyler's  exposition  of  animism  in  hifi  Primitive  Culture'-^, 
London,  1891,  applies  to  the  subject. 

A.  E.  Crawlev. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  (American).— The  beliefs 
of  the  aborigines  of  America  agree  in  the  main 
^^th  those  of  other  peoples  at  the  same  stages  of 
development ;  but  there  are  a  few  interesting 
features  of  an  individual  character. 

With  regard  to  ideas  of  the  lite  which  informs 
the  organism,  the  Eskimos  identify  it  or  its  action 
with  the  '  life- warmth.' '  So  the  Navahos  regarded 
the  warmth  of  the  body  as  the  living  soul ;  the 
'shade'  or  'double,'  a  distinct  concept,  was 
supposed  to  wander  away  when  a  man  was  sick 
or  dying.^  The  Sauk  identified  the  soul  with 
'vitality,'  and  supposed  it  to  exist  after  death.' 
The  Toltec  explained  that  it  was  '  something  with- 
in them  which  made  them  live  :  .  .  .  which  caused 
death  when  it  quitted  them.'*  Identifying  breath 
or  air  with  the  vital  principle,  the  Acagchemems 
are  represented  as  crediting  the  atmosphere  with 
a  mortiferous  quality.' 

*  In  many  American  languages  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Great 
Wmd  are  one  and  the  same  both  in  word  and  signification.' 6 

The  Aztec  word  ehecatl,  e.g.,  means  'wind,  air, 
life,  soul,  shadow.'  A  phrase  attributed  to  an 
Indian  orator  is:  'The  fire  in  your  huts  and  the 
life  in  your  bodies  are  one  and  the  same  thing.' 
Spirits  and  human  magicians,  such  as  the  shamans, 
devour  men's  souls ;  the  result  is  death.'  Death 
is  '  infectious ' ;  a  dead  man's  belongings  decay 
quickly.  Such  is  the  ancient  opinion  among  the 
Irish  also,  who  hold  that  a  dead  man's  clothes 
wear  out  more  quickly  than  those  of  a  living  man." 
The  belief  in  the  reincarnation  of  the  dead  in 
children  is  widely  spread  and  firmly  held.  The 
Haida  refine  upon  it  by  saying  that  after  five 
such  reincarnations  the  individual  '  soul '  is  anni- 
hilated.' 

A  sjjecial  feature  of  American  religious  theory, 
on  which  practically  the  whole  ritual  of  the  central 
nations  was  founded,  was  developed  from  the  usual 
primitive  idea  that  divine  persons  are  subject  to 
senility,  death,  and  decay.  Alone  among  the 
Mexican  gods  'Tezcatlipoca  'is  credited  with  per- 
petual juvenility.'"  'The  principle  was  developed 
that  the  gods,  in  particular  the  sun,  would  die  If 
deprived  of  food.  Hence  the  perpetual  round  of 
human  sacrifices  ofTered  on  Maya  and  Nahua  altars. 
This  daily  '  feast  of  flowers,'  as  it  was  euphemisti- 
cally termed,  kept  the  gods  alive.  A  serious  result 
was  the  equally  perpetual  carrying  on  of  warfare 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  captives  to  serve 
as  victims.  The  heart,  as  the  symbol  of  life,  was 
the  choicest  portion." 

1  E.  W.  Nelson,  IS  RBEW,  pt.  i.  [1899],  p.  422. 

2  A.  0.  Morice,  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  vii.  [Toronto,  188S-S9]  168 f. 

3  W  H.  Keating,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  of 
St.  Peter's  River,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1824,  i.  229,  232,  ii.  l.'M. 

■•  E.  J.  Pavne,  History  of  the  Sew   World  called  America, 
Oxford,  1892-99,  i.  468,  quoting  Oriedo. 
5  yR  iii.  525.  ^  lb.  iii.  117. 

7  J.  JettS,  JRAI  xxxvii.  (19071 161,  176. 

8  F.  Boas,  JAFL  vi.  (18931  40 ;  ib.  viii.  (1895]  110. 

9  G.  M.  Dawson,  '  The  Haida  Indians,"  in  Geol.  Survey  of 
Canada.  Toronto,  1880,  p.  121  f. 

10  Payne,  i.  429. 

11  Ib.  i.  523 ;  of.  L.  Spence,  The  Myths  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
London,  1913,  pp.  74,  98. 
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It  is  n;aiiial  lliat  an  old  elnonicler  slioukl  say  : 
'The  Maya  have  an  iluuioderule  fear  of  death,  and  they  seem 
to  have  ifiven  it  a  fipnre  i>eculiurly  repulsive.' ^  'In  the 
Dresden  and  other  codices  trod  A  la  represented  as  a  figure  with 
eNposi'd  vertebras  and  skull-like  covinteiiance,  with  the  marks 
ol  (orruption  on  his  body,  and  di^playin^  every  sign  of  mortality. 
On  his  head  he  wears  a  snail-symbol,  the  .\ztec  sign  of  birth, 
perhaps  to  typify  the  connection  between  birth  and  death.  He 
al^*1  weorg  a  pair  of  cross-bones.  The  hieroglyph  which  accom- 
panies hia  figure  represents  a  corpse's  head  with  closed  eyes,  a 
Hhull.  and  a  sacrificial  knife.  His  symbol  is  that  for  the  calendar 
day  Cimi,  which  means  death.  He  presides  over  the  west,  the 
home  of  the  dead,  the  region  towards  which  they  invariably 
depart  with  the  setting  sun.  That  he  is  a  death-god  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  of  his  name  we  are  ignorant.  He  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Aztec  god  of  death  and  hell,  Mictlan,  and  is 
IK-rhaps  one  of  those  Lords  of  Death  and  Hell  who  invite  the 
heroes  to  the  celebrated  ^me  of  ball  in  the  Kiche  Popol  I'ttJt^ 
and  hold  them  prisoners  in  their  gloomy  realm.'- 

Like  Hel  and  Hades,  Mictlan  seems  to  liave 
developed  from  a  place  into  a  person.  He  is  a 
'  fe'risly  monster  with  capacious  month,'  like  the 
inediicval  European  identification  of  the  whale  anil 
hell.  Medi;eval  Europe  evolved  also,  but  by 
poetical  rather  than  reli^jious  imagination,  a  figure 
akin  to  that  of  tlie  American  god  A.  For  similar 
reasons  the  Sinaloa  are  said  to  have  devoted  most 
of  their  worship  to  Cocohuame,  wlio  is  Death.' 
Another  detail  of  the  human  sacrifice  is  this : 
"The  idea  that  the  god  thus  slain  in  the  person  of  his  repre- 
sentative comes  to  life  again  immediately,  was  grajihically  re- 
presented in  the  Mexican  ritual  by  skinning  the  slain  man-god 
and  clothing  in  his  skin  n  livini^  man,  who  thtis  became  the  new- 
representative  of  the  godhead.''* 

This  principle,  inobable  enough,  is,  however,  a 
secondary  development ;  the  revivification  of  the 
god  was  the  primary  meaning  of  the  sacrifice. 

In  Me.xiean  theology  the  supreme  deity  Tloque- 
Nahuaque  (of  Molina)  is  '  he  upon  whom  depends 
the  existence  of  all  things.'  As  is  the  case  else- 
where, the  sun  is  connected  with  vitality,  '  ani- 
mating and  keeping  alive  all  creatures.'  An 
interesting  point  is  the  connexion  of  Mexican  food- 
goddesses  witli  the  idea  of  life  and  its  bestowal.' 

The  aboriginal  creation  of  a  Great  Spirit  has 
been  discredited.  Equally  unreliable  are  sucli 
forms  as  the  Master  of  Life  (of  Lafitau),  and 
Master  of  Breath,  though  such  phrases  may  have 
been  applied  sporadically  by  the  Northern  Indians 
to  some  '  great  medicine.' 

A  feature  of  the  eschatology  *  is  the  other- world 
paradise  for  the  brave,  comparable  only  with  the 
belief  of  Islam,  although  European  chivalry  shares 
the  aversion  from  dying  in  bed. 

The  '  happy  huntin^-ground-s*  which  have  become  a  proverb, 
are  tj-pilied  in  the  Comanche  belief— here  is  '  the  orthodox 
AmericaD  paradise,  in  its  full  glory.  In  the  direction  of  the 
sttting  suD  lie  the  happy  prairies,  where  the  buffalo  lead  the 
hunter  in  the  glorious  chase,  and  where  the  horse  of  the  pale- 
fa^-e  aids  those  who  have  excelled  in  scalping  and  borse-stealing, 
to  attain  supreme  felicity.'  7 

LiTKBATCRE.— In  adiiition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  text  cf. 
D.  G.  Brinton,  Maths  oj'  the  -V^ic  iVurld,  New  York,  IStiS;  de 
Nadaillac  (J.  F.  A.  du  Pouget;,  Prehistoric  America,  do.  ISM. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 
LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Chinese).— i.  Popular 
ideas. — Life  and  death  are  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  the  Chinese  mind  than  in  the  AVestem. 
The  curtain  separating  life  and  death  is  thinner. 
The  future  life  to  the  average  Chinese,  taught  as 
lie  is  by  popular  Huddliism  and  Taoism,  is  largely 
a  replica  of  this  life  on  a  ditlcrent  plane  of  exist- 
ence, but  death  is  no  tlienie  of  beauty.  After 
jiassing  through  the  Judgment  Halls  of  the  Ten 
■liidges  of  Hades  (a  hell  Avitli  many  furies),  the 
vitiims  are  supposed  to  require  food,  clothing, 
houses,  servants,  means  of  travelling  both  on 
land  and  on  >\ater,  and  money.    All  these  are  sent 

1  Payne,  i.  172,  97.  2  lb.  p.  172  L 

s  nA  iiL  180. 

<  J.  O.  Fraxer,  GBf>.  London,  Ifino,  iii.  136. 
'■>  XR  iii.  195,  423 ;  J.  Dunn,  aut.  of  the  Oregon  Territoni. 
Ixmdon,  IS44,  p.  ^54. 
«  (In  the  ideas  of  a  future  life  see  XJl  iii.  5308. 
'  XH  iii.  il2». 


to  them  by  their  friends  and  relatives  by  means 
of  burning  paper  models  and  imitations. 

2.  Ancient  beliefs. — The  ancient  Chinese  were 
unable  to  distinguish  between  death,  sleep,  and  a 
swoon.  They  therefore  tried  to  resuscitate  the 
dead  by  calling  them  by  name  to  return,'  etc.,  by 
providing  food  for  them,  by  keeping  their  bodies 
in  tiie  dress  that  they  wore,  and,  at  first,  by  tightly 
covering  the  corpse.*  Many  customs  now  in  Aogue 
in  China  are  due  to  this  belief.  Death  was  a  pro- 
longed sleep  (or  due  to  suspended  animation) ;  and, 
as  the  sleeper  will  wake,  so  the  corpse  may  do  the 
same,  should  the  soul  return  to  its  habitation.' 
Articles  which  were  believed  to  promote  vitality, 
svich  as  jade,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  cowries,  were 
stufled  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead.*  No  methods 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  were  employed  which 
would  quickly  destroy  the  body,  and  coflins  were 
made  of  such  "laterials  as  pine  and  cypress,  for 
they  '  were  intended  to  preserve  human  bodies 
from  putrefaction  and  to  facilitate  their  resurrec- 
tion by  enveloping  them  thus  air-tight  in  a  material 
which,  bein"  jiossessed  of  vital  energy,  was  con- 
sidered capable  of  transmitting  life  once  more  into 
the  clay." 

The  ancient  Chinese  were  most  scrupulous  in 
Avashing  and  dressing  the  dead,  so  that  the  body 
might  be  ready  at  any  time  for  the  soul  to  return 
to  its  fleshly  dwelling-place.^ 

The  strong  Chinese  reprobation  of  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  body  had  its  origin  in  these  ancient 
ideas,  fo*  mutilation  prevents  the  body  from  being 
in  a  fit  state  for  the  soul  to  return  to  it,  or  to 
ajipear  in  the  next  world.  Hence  criminals  were 
beheaded  .as  a  severe  jiunishment,  and  strangling 
was  considered  a  lesser  one.'  The  mode  since  the 
revolution  seems  to  be  that  of  shooting. 

In  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  life  '  remains  after 
tlie  soul  has  left  the  body.'*  There  is  thus  a  belief 
in  a  life  in  death  itself,  or,  as  de  Groot  graphically 
describes  it,  a  cohabitation  of  the  soul  and  the 
body  after  death.^  In  accordance  with  this  idea, 
there  is  not  a  complete  separation  of  soul  and 
body.  In  the  popular  ideas  of  the  people,  one 
of  the  three  souls  is  in  the  grave.  Thus  death 
dominates  life,  aud  life  lives  in  death  and  is  not 
extinguished  by  it.  One  of  the  other  souls  is  be- 
lieved to  inhabit  the  ancestral  tablet,  while  the 
third  passes  to  the  other  world.'" 

3.  Classical  ideas.  —  If  we  turn  now  to  the 
ancient  classics,  which  throw  a  light  on  the  early 
life  of  the  Chinese,  we  find,  besides  the  views 
already  expressed,  higher  conceptions  as  well,  or, 
at  all  events,  less  gro.ss  ones.  Amidst  all  the 
ceremonial  and  ritual,  the  belief  in  immortality  is 
clearly  seen."  .'Vncestor-worship  alone  is  enough 
to  prove  this.  Even  before  the  days  of  Taoism 
anci  Ijiiddhism,  the  souls  of  the  ancestors  were 
believed  to  be  in  heaven.'-  Confucianism  'teaches 
the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,'  but  nothing 
regarding  the  character  of  that  existence."  The 
knowledge  of  a  future  life  was  hazy  and  indefinite 
in  the  old  religion  of  China." 

'  Thus  they  looked  up  to  heaven  (whither  the  spirit  was 
gone),  and  buried  (the  body)  in  the  earth,'  '5  for,  it  is  added, 
'  the  body  and  animal  soul  go  downward  ;  the  intelligent  spirit 
is  on  high.'"' 

'  J.  Leggc,  Chinese  Classic!,  Hongkong,  1861-72  ;  SBE  xxvii. 
[1SS.S]  lUS,  112,  129,  1B7,  etc 

-.1.  J.   M.   de  Ctont.    Jtrlitjiotis  Si/Mem  of  China,  Levden, 
lS!)2tf.,  i.  243 (f.,  2!lf.,  3JUtt.,4BB.  ;  Legge,  SBE  xxvii.  3(iSf. 
3  De  Groot,  i.  243  £f.  *  It),  p.  20911. 

5  111.  p.  293  H.  6  lb.  p.  331 0.  7  rb.  p.  342  «. 

e  lb.  p.  348fr.  a  lb.  1»  lb.  IV.  74- 

11  Cf.  J.  Le^e,  Religion.^  nf  China,  London,  ISSO,  p.  13f. 
1'- J.  Dver  Ball,  The  Rctitjioua  Aspect  in  China,  Hongkong, 
1908,  p.  49. 
,  13  16.  p.  .10. 
14  Ct.  l>cgge,  Retigiont  of  China,  p.  117. 
i>  Legge,  SUE  xxvii.  StS  :  see  also  p.  444. 
IB  Legge,  Religivns  0/ China,  p.  119. 
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The  attitude  of  Confucius  towards  death  was 
that  of  an  agnostic. 

He  virtually  avoided  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  asked 
him  by  one  of  his  disciples  about  death,  his  reply  being,  'While 
we  do  not  know  life,  how  can  we  know  about  death? 'i  The 
older  commentators  say  that  the  master  gave  '  no  answer,  be- 
cause spirit*  and  death  are  obscure  and  unprofitable  subjects 
to  talk  about.'  Some  of  the  modern  Confucian  writers  agree 
with  this  opinion,  but  the  majority  say  that  the  answer  was 
profound,  and  showed  the  proper  order  in  which  such  inquiries 
should  be  prosecuted,  for  '  death  is  only  the  natural  termination 
of  life.'-  'To  the  ordinary  reader,  however,  it  would  appear  that 
this  reply  was  only  an  e.itempliflration  of  a  passage  in  the  Uoc- 
trine  uf'the  Mean  (xii.  2),  'There  is  that  which  even  the  Sage 
does  not  know.' 3 

The  followers  of  Confucius  have  not  risen  above 
the  agnostic  position  whicli  he  took,  and  liere  it 
was  that  Buddhism  came  to  satisfy  the  longings 
of  the  ignorant  as  to  tlie  future  witli  its  scheme 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  its  firm  beliefs  and 
precise  statements,  its  apparent  knowledge  of 
futurity,  and  its  assurance  of  lives  to  come  and  tlie 
influence  of  this  life  on  tliem. 

Tlie  duration  of  life  and  its  early  or  late  ending 
were  believed  by  most  of  the  Confucian  school  to 
be  dependent  on  man's  proper  use  of  life,  and  this 
is  a  very  general  belief  among  the  Cliinese. 

'  Heaven  does  not  cut  short  men's  lives — they  bring  them  to 
an  end  in  the  midst  themselves.'-*  'A  man  of  great  virtue  is 
sure  to  have  long  life.'^  A  concrete  example  of  this  is  the 
Great  Shun  (c.  2300  B.C.),  whose  filial  piety  was  so  great  that  he 
attained  the  age  of  100.6 

Length  of  days,  therefore,  was  regarded  by  tlie 
Chinese  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  longevity  is 
one  of  tlie  live  blessings  earnestly  desired.  Over 
many  a  door  is  pasted  a  piece  of  red  paper,  renewed 
at  the  New  Year,  bearing  tSie  ^vish,  '  ilay  the  five 
blessings  descend  on  this  door. ' 

Though  what  is  stated  above  is  the  general 
opinion,  all  have  not  subscribed  to  it. 

The  materialistic  Wang  Ch'ung  (c.  A.D.  97)  says,  '  Worthies  are 
taken  ill  and  die  early,  and  wicked  people  may  be  strong  and 
robust  and  become  very  old.'  'Human  diseases  and  death  are 
not  a  retribution  for  evil  doing.'  '  When  a  man  expires,  his  fate 
is  tuiailed.  After  bis  death  lie  does  not  hve  again.'  '  Human 
lite  and  death  depend  oh  the  length  of  the  span  [of  life],  not  on 
good  or  bad  actions.'  7 

The  Chinese  temperament  is  one  which  enjoys 
life  to  the  full.  The  people  are  generally  contented 
and  happy,  and  the  deep  hidden  meanings  of  life 
are  largely  wanting. 

4.  Taoism. — In  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  B.C. 
Chinese  philosophy  was  in  its  golden  period.  It 
critically  examined  life  and  its  connotations,  and 
evolved  original  conceptions  of  the  nature,  motives, 
and  mysteries  of  existence.  This  '  pursuit  of  truth 
and  wisdom '  claimed  not  a  few  noted  men  among 
its  adherents.  Later,  Confucianism,  with  its  love 
of  rites  and  ceremonies  and  its  reverence  for  former 
sages,  had  the  efiect  of  turning  men's  minds  from 
the  inquiries  which  a  philosophical  spirit  delights 
to  make,  and  Taoism,  under  whose  iegis  such 
inquiries  had  arisen,  to  a  large  extent  changed  to 
a  system  of  rites  and  idolatry." 

Primitive  Taoism — that  sliown  to  us  as  developed 
through  the  sayings  and  mind  of  its  founder,  Lao- 
tsQ  (b.  604  B.C.),  and  its  earlier  writers — knew 
little  more  than  Confucianism  as  to  the  great 
subjects  of  life  and  death. 

Licius  (Ueh.tzii,  4th  cent.  B.C.)  says:  'The  living  and  the 
dead  .  .  .  know  nothing  of  each  other's  state.' ^  '  We  all  have 
an  end,  but  whither  the  end  leads  us  is  unknown.*  10  Chuancius 
(Chuang-tzu,  3rd  and  4th  cent.  B.C.)  asks:  'What  should  the 
dead  know  of  the  living  or  the  li\ing  know  of  the  dead  ?    You 

1  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  i.  104  (Confucian  Analects,  3d.  11). 

2  Jb.  i.  104  f.,  note.  ^  /(,.  i.  256. 

4  lb.  iii.  264  ff.  (Shu  Einq  Book  of  Shang,  xi.  11). 

s  J.  H.  S.  Lockhart,  A  Manual  of  Chinese  Quotations,  Hong- 
kong, 1893,  p.  160. 

6  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  i.  21)2 f.  and  note  (Doct.  of  Mean, 
xvii.  1). 

^  A.  Forke,  Lun  Heng,  pt.  ii.  (Berlin,  1911)  p.  162. 

s  See  A.  Forke,  Yang  Chit's  Garden  of  Pleasure,  London,  1912, 
tntrod.  p.  7  f. 

'■>  L.  Giles,  Taoist  Teachings,  London,  1912,  p.  32. 

10  lb.  p.  2S. 


and  I  may  be  in  a  dream  from  which  we  have  not  yet  awaked.'  1 
'  To  him  "who  can  penetrate  the  mystery  of  life,  all  things  are 
revealed.'- 

Tlie  prolongation  of  life  and  the  cheating  of 
death  of  its  due,  or,  rather,  the  raising  of  mortal 
life  above  death  by  the  transforming  of  life  into  a 
higher  existence,^  has  been  one  of  the  aims  of 
Taoism,  to  be  attained  '  by  quietism  and  dis- 
passionativism,  by  regulating  one's  breath  and 
using  medicines.'* 

Lao-tzfi  is  stated  to  have  said  that,  to  a  perfect  man,  'life  and 
death  .  .  .  are  but  as  night  and  day,  and  cannot  destroy  his 
peace.'  5  In  Licius  we  find  (as  the  statement  of  one  almost  a 
sage)  that  life  and  death  were  looked  upon  in  the  same  light. 
Licius  says  that  'the  source  of  life  is  death.'''  'There  is  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  life  or  death' ;7  i.e.,  'from  the  stand- 
j)oint  of  the  Absolute,  since  there  is  no  such  principle  as  life  in 
itself,  it  follows  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  death.' 8  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  such  statements  as  'Great  indeed  is  death  ! 
.  .  .  It  gives  rest  to  the  noble-hearted  and  causes  the  base  to 
cower. '  ^  The  sage  looks  upon  life  and  death  '  merely  as  waking 
and  sleeping.' 10 

In  the  idealistic  and  mystical  writings  of 
Chuancius  (Chuang-tztl),  one  of  the  great  Taoist 
philosophers,  who  lived  about  two  centuries  after 
the  founder  Lao-tzil,  there  are  some  striking 
statements. 

He  says  that  for  the  sage  *  life  means  death  to  all  that  men 
think  life,  the  life  of  seeming  or  reputation,  of  doing  or  .action, 
of  being  or  individual  selfhood.'  n  *  He  who  clearly  apprehends 
the  scheme  of  existence  does  not  rejoice  over  life,  nor  repine  at 
death  ;  if  he  knows  that  terms  are  not  final.'  In  other  words, 
'  life  and  death  are  but  links  in  an  endless  chain.'  12  Life  ia 
inevitable,  for  it  'comes  and  cannot  be  declined.  It  goes  and 
cannot  be  stopped.'  13  The  quick  passage  of  life  is  thus  ex- 
pressed:  'Man  passes  through  this  sublunary  life  as  a  white 
horse  passes  a  crack.  Here  one  moment,  gone  the  next.' ^4  'The 
life  of  man  is  but  as  a  stoppage  at  an  inn.' 15  'The  living  are 
men  on  a  journey.'  !*•    '  Life  is  a  loan.'  ^7 

Taoism  borrowed  largely  from  Buddhism,  and 
developed  its  scheme  of  life  and  death,  amplifying 
its  descriptions  of  renewed  lives,  which  are  to 
succeed  death  itself.'* 

In  the  Epicurean  Yang  Chu's  philosophy  (c,  300  B.C.)  life  is 
to  be  lived  for  the  possessor's  own  self  and  to  be  an  expression 
of  his  individuality.  There  is  to  be  a  disregard  of  life  and 
death  ;  life  is  of  uiiportance  only  to  him  who  lives  it,  and  that 
solely  during  his  brief  existence.!"  The  Chinese  have  not  followed 
this  philosopher. 

Wang  Ch'ung,  who  holds  a  mid  positio'n  between 
Confucianism  and  Taoism,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  dead  do  not  become  ghosts,  and  are  unconscious,* 
and  that  '  sleep,  a  trance,  and  death  are  essentially 
the  same.'*' 

He  also  says  that  'human  death  is  like  the  extinction  of  fire. 
...  To  assert  that  a  person  after  death  is  still  conscious  is  hke 
saying  that  an  extinguished  light  shines  again.  .  .  .  The  soul 
of  a  dead  man  cannot  become  a  body  again.'  — 

5.  Buddhism. — For  the  general  attitude  of  Bud- 
dhism as  regards  life  and  death  see  artt.  Death  .and 
Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Buddhist)  and  Kahma. 
It  is,  however,  more  than  questionable  whether 
esoteric  Buddhism,  with  its  metaphysical  aspect 
towards  the  world  of  senses,  has  much  or  any  hold 
on  the  mass  of  the  people.'^    Accordingly,  many  of 

1  H.  A.  Giles,  Chuang  TzH,  London,  1889,  p.  86. 

2  lb.  p.  433. 

3L.  Wieger,  Taoisme,  Paris,  1911,  i.,  Introd.  p.  l':;f.  ;  Legge, 
Texts  of  Taoism  (SBE  xxxix.  [1891],  Introd.  p.  23  f.). 

4  See  refutation  of  such  ideas  by  Wang  Ch'ung  in  A.  Forke, 
Lun  Heng,  pt.  i.  (London,  1911)  p.  346 ff. 

5  H.  A.  Giles,  Chuang  Tzu,  p.  267  ;  cf.  Legge,  SBE  xxjdx.  22. 

6  L.  Giles,  Taoist  Teachings,  p.  21. 

7  lb.  p.  22.  8  lb.  p.  23. 
9  lb.  p.  27.                                              '°  n.  p.  29. 

11  H.  A.  Giles,  Chuang  Tzii,  Introd.  p.  xx. 

12  lb.  p.  203  ;  see  also  p.  223  fl.  13  /(,.  p.  229. 
14  lb.  p.  285.  15  lb.  p.  293. 
16  L.  Giles,  Taoist  Teachings,  p.  28. 

"H.  A.  Giles.  Chuang  Tzti,  p.  224;  c(.  I^gge,  SBE  xxxix., 
Introd.  p.  22,  SBE  xl.  [1891]  6. 

18  See  Legge,  Religions  of  China,  p.  1S9  ff. 

IS  A.  Forke,  Yang  Chu's  Garden  of  Pleasure,  p.  25  ;  see  also 
pp.  26f.,  36,  39ff. 

20  See  A.  Forke,  Lun  H(ng,  pt.  i.  p.  191  ff.,  pt.  ii.  369  ff. 

21  n.  i.  195.  22  /(,.  j.  196. 

23  For  Chinese  Buddhism  see  art.  China  (Buddhism  in)  and 
the  lit.  there  cited,  to  which  may  be  added  E.  J.  Eitel,  Three 
Lectures  on  Buddhism^,  Hongkong,  1873;  J.  Edkins,  Religion 
in  China-,  London,  1878;  J.  Dyer  Ball,  Religious  Asiicct  ill 
CAi«a. 
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its  votaries  in  the  Northern  branch  ot"  that  religion 
believe  in  the  glorious  Paradise  of  the  West, 
to  which  tlie  souls  of  the  believers  in  Amida 
(Amitabha)  huddha  can  ascend  and  escape  the 
long  catena  of  lives  and  deaths  supposed  to  be  the 
lot  of  the  aspirant  to  Nirvana  on  his  weary  road 
thither. 

To  vie  with  its  sister  religion,  Taoism  evolved 
in  its  turn  a  nine-storeyed  heaven  with  the  Dragon 
King  as  ruler  to  await  the  arrival  of  pious  souls. 

6.  Conclusion.  —  Thus,  with  the  multiplicity 
of  lives  to  which  Buddhism  has  accustomed  the 
Chinese  mind,  death  looms  largely  in  the  purview 
of  life,  not  only  to  the  Buddhist,  but  also  to  the 
Taoist  and  even  the  Confucianist ;  for  Buddhism 
has  entered  into  the  religious  life  of  the  whole 
people  and  tinctured  their  ideas  and  thoughts. 
The  Chinese  is  practical  in  his  outlook  on  life.  He 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  has  to  accept  it, 
and  his  thoughts  turn  more  naturally  to  what  its 
outcome  is  to  be  than  to  its  source  and  origin. 
More  fantastic  than  his  visions  of  his  future  are 
those  of  his  past.  With  no  inkling,  for  the  most 
part,  as  to  whence  he  came,  he  has  given  full  play 
to  his  fancy  to  conjure  up  the  origin  of  the  human 
race.'  One  of  the  fairy-like  tales  of  his  mythology 
is  that  tlie  vermin  on  the  body  of  a  colossal  giant, 
who  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  were  the  progenitors 
of  mankind  ;-  while  in  another  account  the  moun- 
tains produced  the  lowest  of  the  lower  creation, 
and  these,  in  turn,  developed  higher  forms,  culminat- 
ing in  man,  who  was  evolved  from  the  ape.^ 

We  find  higher  ideas  in  the  ancient  classics  ;  for, 
though  covering  but  limited  ground,  the  rudiment- 
ary knowledge  of  the  .Supreme  Being  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Chinese  embraced  the  idea  that  He 
gave  'birth  to  the  multitudes  of  the  people,'^  so 
tliat  in  the  State  worship  by  the  Emperors  He  has 
been  addressed  as  the  maker  of  heaven,  earth,  man, 
and  all  animate  beings.' 
LlTKRATURE. — Authorities  are  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  Dyer  Ball. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Christian).— In  pa.ssing 
from  the  OT  view  to  that  of  the  NT  there  is  no 
abrupt  or  startling  gap,  although  a  delicate  tact  is 
conscious  of  a  ditl'erence  of  atmosphere,  and  becomes 
aware  that  the  elements  common  to  both  are  not 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  appear  to  have  been 
subjected  to  some  organic  change  in  the  later  form. 
In  the  OT  words  denoting  '  life  '  occur  in  166  pas- 
sages, and  in  the  Apocrypha  in  24  ;  words  denoting 
'  death '  occur  in  354  passages,  and  in  the  A[)o- 
cr5-pha  in  33  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  NT  words 
denoting  'life'  occtir  in  135  passages,  and  words 
denoting  '  death '  in  128.  In  this  quantitative 
analysis  the  striking  fact  is  that  death  occupied 
the  OT  mind  more  predominantly  than  life.  Quali- 
tatively taken,  however,  a  striking  difference  at 
once  appears.  Life  in  the  OT  for  the  most  part 
refers  to  existence  here  in  the  flesh,  and  compara- 
tively rarely  rises  above  it,  being  summed  up  in  the 
LXX  phrase  in  Sir  37"  :  '  the  life  of  man  is  in  the 
number  of  his  days.'  Instances  occur,  of  course, 
especially  in  the  later  Psalms  and  Wisdom  litera- 
ture, of  life  being  regarded  as  independent  of 
bodily  conditions,  but  these  are  to  be  treated  as 
indications  of  a  transition  in  thought  to  a  higher 
plane,  as  a. prapriratio  evangclicn. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  NT  allusions  to 
life  (and  death)  is  their  want  of  any  real  interest 
in  mere  earthly  living,  and  this  feature  is  plain 
even  where  the  necessities  of  experience  compel 

1  For  the  philosophical  theory  see  art.  Cosmoooxt  and 
CosjiOLOOT  (Cliinese). 

2  C(.  J.  Dyer  Ball,  Scraps/ram  Chinese  Muthology,  annotated 
in  China  Keriew,  ilonukong,  1872-1901,  xi.  766f. 

»  A.  M.  Kielde,  A  ComtrnJ  Cathay,  New  York,  1894,  p.  158 II. 
«  Legge,  lUligUmt  ol  China,  p.  'tn. 
'lb.  p.  47 ff. 


reference  to  the  fact  of  physical  death.  Thus,  out 
of  the  135  pa.ss.ages  where  'life'  (iu-i;)  occurs,  not 
more  than  seven  can  be  referred  to  physical  life. 
In  one  (Lk  1")  the  text  varies,  and  the  life  referred 
to  might  be  heavenly.  In  Lk  16"  tlie  life  of  Dives 
is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  life  of  Lazarus. 
Ac  8^  IS  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  ;  Ac  17^  is 
inspired  by  Stoic  thouglit.  In  Ko  8«»,  1  Co  3*', 
ami  Ph  P',  where  life  and  death  are  conjoined  as 
correlative  powers,  the  reference  may  be  to  earthly 
life  and  death,  but  the  probability  is  that  in  each 
case  the  meaning  is  tliat  spiritual  life  and  spiritual 
death  face  us.  In  the  first  passage  it  is  invisible 
powers  personified  that  are  declared  incapable 
of  sundering  the  Christian  from  Christ ;  in  the 
second  passage  the  words  are  equally  patient  of 
either  meaning ;  and  in  the  third,  if  Theophylact 
may  be  followed,'  the  spiritual  meaning  prevails. 
Besides  these  ^even  passages,  the  word  '  life '  in 
the  NT  does  not  seem  to  be  used  anywhere  in  the 
lower  sense. 

The  case  is  diHerent  m  ith  the  term  '  death  ' 
{BdvaTos),  for  in  something  less  than  a  score  of 
passages  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  eight  passages  of 
Acts,  the  death  of  Jesus  is  referred  to  ;  in  nine 
passages  of  Heb.  physical  death,  especially  that  of 
Jesus,  is  the  subject ;  and  in  Rev.  '  death '  is  per- 
sonified in  conjunction  with  Hades,  or  is  described 
as  being  followed  by  a  second  death,  or  is  regarded 
as  the  term  of  this  life.  On  the  other  hand,  St. 
Paul  and  St.  .John,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
when  they  refer  to  death  at  all,  mean  spiritual 
death,  not  physical.  Our  task  is  to  examine  the 
passages  where  the  terms  fw^  and  ddvarot,  or  their 
cognates,  occur  in  the  N'T,  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  precise  meaning. 

I.  Life. — (o)  The  first  mode  of  expression  for  the 
'  life  '  which  Christ  gives  is  to  be  found  in  the  use 
of  the  definite  article.  Examples  of  this  are  Mt 
7'*,  '  straitened  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  the 
life';  IS"'-,  Mk  9«-«,  'to  enter  into  the  life 
maimed,'  'to  enter  into  the  life  with  one  eye'; 
Mt  19'',  '  thou  wouldst  enter  into  the  life  '  ;  Jn  5"* 
(cf.  Jn  3"),  '  hath  passed  out  of  the  death  into  the 
life ' ;  6*8,  '  the  bread  of  the  life ' ;  8'^  '  shall  have 
the  light  of  the  life':  ll^"  14«,  'I  am  the  life'; 
Ac  3'°,  '  the  prince  of  the  life  ' ;  Ko  8",  '  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  the  life' ;  2  Co  4'-,  '  the  life  worketh 
in  you' ;  5*,  '  the  mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  life';  1  Ti  6'-,  '  lay  hold  of  the  aeonian  life'; 
1  Jn  1',  '  the  word  of  the  life ' ;  5'-,  '  he  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  the  life  ' ;  Rev  2'-  •"  3=  l.S*,  '  the  tree,' 
'  the  crown,'  '  the  book  of  the  life ' ;  21°,  '  the  water 
of  the  life.' 

In  all  these  cases  the  article  is  used  in  what  grammarians 
call  the  anaphoric  sense,  by  which  the  substantive  is  pointed 
to  as  reierrinfj  to  an  object  alre.'idy  definitely  known.  Thus, 
in  the  instances  *iiven  the  implication  is  that  the  life  mentioned 
is  that  with  which  the  readers  were  already  familiar  as  the  sub- 
ject of  Evangelic  preaching,  and  an  object  of  their  own  religious 
experience.  It  is  also  implicitly  contrasted  with  another  and 
a  lower  kind  of  life — that  of  the  natural  man,  of  the  man  of 
this  world  (cf.  F.  W.  Blass,  Grammar  of  JVr  Greei',  London, 
1905,  p.  146). 

(6)  Life  which  is  unreal  and  fleeting  is  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  life  whicli  is  real  and  abiding  :  1  Ti  4*, 
'life  that  is  now  and  life  which  is  to  come' ;  6", 
'  the  life  that  really  is.' 

(c)  It  is  assigned  a  heavenly  nature  by  a  pre- 
dicative clause:  Ro  5"*,  'we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
[the  Son's]  life';  2  Co  4'°'-,  'the  life  of  Jesus'; 
Eph  4",  '  the  life  of  God  ' ;  2  Ti  1',  '  life  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus ' ;  1  Jn  5",  '  the  life  in  his  Son.' 

id]  The  characteristic  NT  expression  qualifying 
life,  however,  is  'ieonian,'  rendered  in  AV  'ever- 
lasting' 24  times,  and  'eternal'  42  times,  but  both 
terms  are  misleading,  as  giving  a  quantitative  in- 

1  'A  kind  of  new  life  I  live,  and  Christ  is  all  things  to  me, 
breath  and  life  and  light '(see  BL  R.  Vincent,  'Philippians  and 
Philemon.'  ICC,  1897,  in  toco). 
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stead  of  a  quiilitative  category.  '  yEonian '  as  an 
adjective  occurs  in  all  71  times  in  the  NT,  and  in 
43  of  these  it  qualities  'life.'  These  passages  (in 
addition  to  17  in  the  Fourth  Gospel)  are  iMt  lO'"' '-" 
25*  iMk  10"-  '■">,  Lk  lU-^  18'«- '",  Ac  13«-  ^,  Ro  2'  5=' 
6=2'-,  Gal  08,  1  Ti  li«  6^-,  Tit  P  3',  1  Jn  V  2-'  3" 
511. 13. 2o_  jude  si^  In  all  these  passages  it  is  not 
the  duration  of  the  life  that  is  in  question,  but  its 
nature  and  its  source.  Hence,  tliough  the  render- 
ing 'eternal'  may  be  permissible,  that  of  'ever- 
lasting' is  erroneous,  and  even  'eternal'  can  be 
allowed  only  where  eternity  is  understood  as  by 
Boethius  : 

'  Whatsoever,  therefore,  eoniprehendeth  and  possesseth  the 
whole  plenitude  of  unlimited  life  at  once,  to  which  nought  of 
the  future  is  wanting,  and  from  which  nought  of  the  past  hath 
flowed  away,  this  may  rightly  be  deemed  eternal '  {Phil.  CoiisoL, 
V.  prosa  6  [PL  Ixiii.  859J ;  ct.  Dante,  Parad.  xxii.  61-69). 

It  is  in  the  prominence  given  to  this  view  of  life 
that  we  are  to  find  the  superioi'ity  of  the  NT 
teaching  on  it  over  that  of  the  OT. 

The  transition  from  the  sense  of  '  aionian '  in  the 
LXX  (where  it  [or  its  cognates]  is  used  about  330 
times)  to  its  sense  in  the  NT  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
evolution.  The  NT  sense  of  'spiritual,'  or  'divine,' 
is  not  wanting  in  the  OT,'  yet  the  more  usual 
sense  of  the  term  is  tliat  of  duration.  Out  of  this 
lower  sense  there  grailually  unfolds,  at  lirst  tenta- 
tively, but  at  length  surely  and  fully,  the  ground 
on  which  duration  rests,  viz.  the  possession  of  an 
essence  which  is  superior  to  the  category  of  time. 
What  endures  is  that  of  which  time  is  but  the 
changing  expression,  and  the  great  gift  of  Christ  is 
seen  to  consist  in  the  power  which  He  confers  of 
escaping  from  the  jurisdiction  of  '  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air '  into  the  higher  realm  where  the 
'  aeon '  or  the  '  reonian  '  king  rules. 

The  use  of  the  terra  '  feon '  in  the  NT  is  im- 
portant for  our  present  purpose ;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  passages  in  which  the  temporal  meaning  of 
the  term  is  requirftd,  there  are  a  number  which 
are  ambiguous,  and  also  a  further  numljer  where 
'  aeon '  is  certainly  used  in  a  personal  sense.  Differ- 
ent ages,  or  different  regions  of  the  universe,  are 
placed  by  God  under  tlie  control  of  rulers  to  whom 
the  name  of  '  seon '  is  given.  In  Ac  15'*  the 
rendering  should  in  all  probability  be  '  God  maketli 
these  things  known  from  oeon.'  So  in  Ac  3-'  and 
Lk  1™  the  prophets  are  said  to  receive  their  in- 
spiration 'from  oeon.'  The  sense  of  Jn  9'"  is  best 
reached  by  paraphrasing  it :  '  From  the  realm  of 
the  ajon  the  news  has  not  been  heard  of  anybody 
opening  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind.'  In  Eph  2^ 
no  question  can  be  raised,  for  the  '  aeon  of  this 
world '  there  is  clearly  a  personal  being,  since  he  is 
given  as  a  sub-title  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air.'  In  1  Ti  1"  God  is  distinguished  as  the 
'King  of  the  seous.'  In  Col  1-°  the  revelation 
given  to  the  saints  is  exalted  above  that  given  to 
the  aeons.  The  latter  knew  nothing  of  the  mystery 
of  the  indwelling  Christ,  the  hope  of  glory.  The 
knowledge  of  this  was  the  prerogative  of  tlie  saints. 
In  2  E  3'*  the  '  day  of  seen '  can  be  nothing  but 
the  '  day  of  the  Lord,'  and  hence  the  teon  here 
is  Jesus  (cf.  also  He  1^  1  Co  10",  Gal  l^  and  the 
appendix  to  Mk  in  the  Freer-logion). 

When  we  remember  that  Christianity  grew  up  iu  a  Gnostic 
environment,  that  among  the  Gnostics  the  doctrine  of  personal 
aeons  was  universal,  and  that  1  Clem.  35,  Origen  (c.  Celsinn,  vi. 
31),  Ignatius  (Eph.  19),  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  iv.  13),  Irenaius 
(Hmr.  i.  17),  and  Hippolytus  (Ref.  vi.  26)  all  refer  to  the 
doctrine  explicitly  as  worthy  of  note  and  demanding  correction, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  echoes  of  it  are  found  within  the 
Canon.  Further,  the  same  fluidity  of  meaning  which  attaches 
to  the  use  of  the  term  outside  the  Canon  attaches  to  it  also 
within  the  Canon.  Omitting  temporal  si^iniiicance  as  too 
general  to  need  exemplification,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
word  '  eeon '  may  stand  for  a  superhuman  being  who  is  good  or 

1  e.g.,  in  Ec  3U  we  are  told  that  God  has  placed  the  seen  in 
the  heart  of  man,  i.e.,  has  given  hira  a  seed  of  a  higher  order 
of  being. 
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evil,  supreme  or  subordinate.  Hippolytus  (He/,  iv.  2)  mentions 
speculators  who  '  speak  of  a  sedition  of  sons  and  of  a  revolt  of 
good  powers  to  evil,  and  of  a  concord  of  good  and  wicked  ajons.' 
Irenasus  (H(er.  i.  1)  relates  that  the  Valentinians  taught  the 
existence  of  'a  certain  perfect,  pre-existent  aion  whom  they  call 
Proarche,  Propator,  and  Bythos.'  So  Epictetus  (ii.  6)  saj  s  :  '  I 
am  not  God  (ceoti)  but  man,'  and,  therefore,  mortal ;  and  pseudo- 
Dionysius  {de  Div.  Norn.  v.  4)  says:  'God  is  called  Arche  and 
Measure  of  ^ons  and  Essence  of  Times  and  ^Eon  of  things 
that  are  .  .  .  for  He  is  the  a;on  of  feons,  He  that  is  before  all 
sons.'  The  Valentinians  further  taught,  according  to  Irenteus, 
that  the  supreme  /Eon  emanated  eight  sons,  the  ogdoad,  and 
these  ten  others,  after  which  twelve  more  were  produced, 
making  thirty  in  all ;  they  also  saw  in  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  the 
Temple  wlien  lie  was  twelve  years  old,  and  in  His  baptism 
when  He  was  tliirty,  a  cryptic  reference  to  the  system  of  icons. 
R.  Reitzenstein  (Polmandr<:s,  Leipzig,  1904,  p."  270)  quotes  a 
Hermetic  hymn  addressed  to  Isis  as  the  moon-goddess  in  w  hich 
it  is  said:  'Thou  art  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  thou 
rulest  over  all,  for  of  thee  are  all  things  and  to  (thee  as)  (eon 
do  they  run  as  to  their  end.'  So  in  the  Hermetic  tractate  Mind 
unto  Hertnes,  2,  it  is  said :  '  God  makes  seon,  the  :eon  makes 
the  world,  the  world  makes  time,  time  makes  generation.* 
Here  '  teon  '  is  the  name  of  the  ideal  principle  which  ultimately 
takes  form  in  the  world  of  becoming.  Similarly,  Plato  (Tim.  37) 
says  :  '  When  the  father  and  creator  saw  the  creature  which  he 
had  made  moving  and  living,  the  created  image  of  the  eternal 
gods  (ruif  aiSitiiv  deCj^'X  he  rejoiced,  and  in  his  joy  determined 
to  make  the  copy  still  more  like  the  original ;  and,  as  this  was 
eternal  (atStov),  he  sought  to  make  the  universe  eternal,  so  far 
as  might  be.'  In  this  passage,  where  Plato  wants  to  express 
the  idea  of  everlastingness,  he  has  the  word  atSios  ready  to  his 
hand.  But,  when  he  goes  on  to  express  a  different  idea,  he 
uses  a  different  term  (aiwctos) :  '  Now  the  nature  of  the  ideal 
being  was  Ionian  (atuji/cos),  but  to  bestow  this  attribute  in  its 
fullness  ou  a  creature  was  impossible.  Wherefore  he  resolved  to 
make  a  mo\ing  image  of  the  aion  (atdivo?),  and,  setting  in  order 
at  the  same  time  the  heaven,  he  made  this  aaonian  image  of  the 
aion  abiding  in  unity  (/itt-oi'Tos  aiiln-os)  [an  image  that  in  itself 
was  ajonian]  to  move  in  accordance  with  number ;  and  this 
image  we  call  time."  In  the  latter  passage,  as  is  obvious,  Plato 
is  dealing  with  the  qiialLty  of  the  archety]ml  order,  and,  there- 
fore, he  uses  the  word  aiwctos.  In  the  former  passage  he  was 
dealing  with  a  cate<;ory  of  qxiantity,  and,  accordingly,  he 
employed  the  word  ii'Sio?,  'everlasting.'  J.  AAum  (Vitality  of 
Ptatonism,  Cambridge,  1911,  p.  35  f.)  translates  aiwi'09  in  Pindar 
(fr.  131,  ed.  Bergk)asthe  'living  man,'  and  says  that  it  never 
means  '  eternity  '  in  Pindar.  The  passage  is  i<Zov  5"  €ti  AeiVerat 
aXCivQ^  eiSwAor-  rb  yap  etrrt  fj.6vov  Ik  Qet^v  {cf.  II.  xix.  27).  Plato'3 
antithesis  of  ffion  and  time  reappears  in  Philo  (ed.  T.  Mangey, 
London,  1742,  i,  496),  who  makes  the  three  first  days  of  creation, 
before  sun  and  moon  were  created,  an  im.age  of  '  son  '  and  the 
last  three  of  time,  'for  He  set  the  three  days  before  the  sun  for 
the  a;on,  and  the  three  after  the  sun  for  time,  which  is  a  copy 
of  aeon.'  Similarly,  he  says  (i.  619)  that  '  the  life  of  the  intel- 
ligible world  is  called  ieon,  as  that  of  the  sensible  is  called  time.' 

The  question  whether  '  ieon  '  and  '  a'oniau '  are 
to  be  rendered  qualitatively  or  quantitatively  is 
not  identical  with  the  question  whether  a  Jewish 
or  Greek  conception  is  the  determinant,  for  the 
Hellenizatiou  of  Christianity  was  .active,  even  if 
not  in  its  acute  form,  from  the  earliest  NT  days. 
Greek  thought  had  penetrated  Jewish  before  NT 
times  (W.  Bousset,  Die  Relitjion  des  Judentums  im 
neutest.  Zeitalier,  Berlin,  1903,  p.  493  ;  cf.  'seonian 
torment,'  in  4  Mac  9' ;  '  aeonian  life '  in  Enoch  10'°  ; 
'judgment  of  the  ;eon  of  icons,'  10'-;  'tlie  King 
of  the  a;on,'  27'),  and  is  embedded  in  the  NT  itself. 
Moreover,  the  Rabbinical  antithesis  of  '  this  world ' 
and  '  that  \vorld '  lay  on  the  border-line  of  Greek 
thought,  and  might  pass  easily  into  it.  The  wit- 
ness of  Philo  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (with  their  many  isolated  sa3ings  redolent 
of  Greek  thought  and  their  record  of  the  teaching 
of  a  mystery-religion),  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a 
whole,  Eph.  and  Col.,  and  the  constant  tendency 
of  the  Greek  in  St.  Paul  to  burst  its  Jewish  fetters. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  'a'onian  life'  in  the 
NT  is  life  tliat  belongs  to  a  higher  order  than 
animal  or  ordinary  human  life  ;  it  is  from  above, 
and  the  recipient  of  it  is  lifted,  by  possessing  it, 
into  a  higher  state  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  this 
present  life  indefinitely  or  infinitely  prolonged,  nor 
is  it  life  beyond  the  grave  distinguished  as  such 
from  life  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  central  place  which  the  fact  and  truth  of 
regeneration  (7.  i'.)  occupy  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  All  that  is  required  is  a  reminder  of  the 
close  connexion  of  regeneration  with  the  jeonian 
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life  which  forms  the  thoiiie  of  the  NT.  To  be 
born  from  above  {ifuBtv,  .In  3^) ;  to  be  turned  and 
to  become  as  little  childvon  (Mt  IS")  ;  to  come  out 
into  the  resurrection  of  lite  (Jn  5-");  to  put  ou 
Christ  (Gal  3^) ;  to  be  quickened  together  with 
Christ  (Eph  '2") ;  to  be  in  Christ  (2  Co  5") ;  to  put 
on  tlie  new  man  (Eph  4-*);  to  be  a  new  creature 
(Gal  C") — these  and  many  similar  passages  describe 
tliat  dynamic  process  of  whieli  the  result  Is  a^onian 
life,  or  salvation,  or  the  Kin<^dom  of  God,  or 
blessedness. 

2.  Death. — Christian  theology  has  been  at  once 
oppressed  atui  confused  by  its  failure  to  note  that 
in  the  NT  it  i.s  not  physical  life  cleared  of  its 
experienced  ills  that  is  called  life,  and  that  it  is 
not  pliysical  death  as  such  that  is  connected  with 
sin.  (1)  Reflexion  would  assure  us  that,  when  life 
is  used  in  a  super-physical  sense,  it  is  at  least 
proliable  that  the  death  referred  to  is  always  some- 
thin.L.'  more  than  the  death  which  dissolves  the 
connexion  between  the  self  and  its  physical  vehicle. 
If  one  be  of  tlie  transcendental  order,  so  must  the 
other  be.  (2)  It  lias  never  been  easj'  to  maintain 
a  causal  nexus  between  sin  as  a  wrong  act  of  will 
and  death  as  an  event  of  the  natural  order.  Modern 
science  has  convinced  itself  that  ileath  has  reigned 
not  only  since  Adam's  tr.an.sgression,  but  from  the 
first  appearance  of  life.  Death  indeed,  apart  from 
sin,  is  a  process  of  nature  and  not  a  supernatural 
punishment  for  sin.  (3)  Christianity  is  admittedly 
a  religion  whose  home  is  in  the  spiritual  order,  and 
its  interest,  therefore,  in  the  physical,  though  real, 
is  only  indirect.  From  its  superior  standpoint  it 
may  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  physical  death,  but,  if  it  speaks  of 
death  as  intimately  bound  up  with  its  own  life, 
that  death  will  not  be  of  the  physical  order.  (4) 
The  law  of  analogy  points  in  the  same  direction. 
A  principle  which  is  operative  on  one  level  rejieats 
itself  analogously  at  other  levels.  Just  as  gravity 
may  be  described  without  straining  as  love  em- 
bryonic in  matter,  or,  conversely,  as  love  in  the 
spiritual  world  exercises  an  attraction  which  binds 
spiritual  beings  as  surely  as  gravity  binds  together 
atoms,  so  death  as  physical  is  a  reflexion  of  a 
similar  principle  in  the  world  where  life  is  life 
indeed.  (5)  All  philosophy  assures  us  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intinite  principle  or  truth  in  the  finite 
event  or  fact,  of  the  existence  of  a  universal  in  the 
particular.  But  a  physical  death  is  a  fact  in  the 
world  of  space  and  time  ;  hence  it  conceals  what 
is  more  than  a  fact — a  truth  or  idea,  or  a  fragment 
of  reality  presented  under  the  guise  of  the  actual. 
If,  therefore,  a  religion  which  proclaims  itself  as 
having  the  real  for  its  object  speaks  of  death,  or 
attributes  to  death  any  place  in  its  world,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  to  limit  its  reference  to  the  death 
which  is  merely  physical. 

It  will  be  found  on  examination  tliat  the  con- 
clusion thus  reached  «  priori  is  confirmed  by  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  evidence.  (<t)  We  may 
conveniently  begin  with  passa,L;es  in  which  death 
is  obviously  treated  as  acting  in  the  sjiiritual 
sphere.  The  following  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  may  be  cited  :  '  He  liatli  jiassed  out  of  the 
death  into  the  life'  (5";  cf.  1  Jn  3");  'If  a  man 
keep  my  word,  he  shall  never  see  death  '  (8'") ;  in 
ch.  11  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  .-ipparent  in- 
difierence  of  Jesus  in  the  beginning,  by  the  refer- 
ence to  sleep,  and  by  I  lie  aflirmation  tliat  the 
believer  should  never  die  can  be  fairly  met  only  by 
the  hypothesis  that  the  story  in  form  moves  on  the 
physical  plane,  but  that  in  substance  it  is  the  story 
of  the  resun-ection  of  the  .soul  from  spiritual  death  ; 
the  reference  to  the  manner  of  death  in  12"^  is  con- 
tained in  what  is  certainly  a  gloss.  In  1  Jn  we 
have  similar  references  to  spiritual  death  :  '  lie 
that  loveth  not  abideth  in  the  death'  ('A'*),  where 


the  death  is  clearly  on  the  same  plane  of  being  as 
love  ;  in  5'"  the  sin  unto  death  (or  not  unto  death) 
is  also  clearly  a  sin  which  is  followed  by  death 
of  the  same  order,  viz.  in  tlie  world  of  free  will, 
for  it  is  said  in  explanation  that  God  will  give  life 
for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death — a  sentence 
which  is  meaningless  if  physical  life  is  meant, 
since  that  is  ex  lii/pothcsi  there  already.  In 
Rev.  the  second  death,  which  is  spiritual,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  first  death,  which  is  pliysical 
(2"  20''-  ^*  21"). 

In  the  Fpp.  al.sn  many  passages  occur  in  which 
death  must  be  interpreted  as  spiritual.  In  Ko  P- 
St.  I'aul,  speaking  not  as  a  Jurist  but  as  a  preacher 
(cf.  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C.  lleadlam,  Jiomans^, 
Edinburgh,  1903,  ad  loc),  sets  up  an  ideal  standard 
with  ideal  consequences  for  violation  of  it.  Those 
who  outrage  ''he  plainly  expressed  mind  of  God  as 
to  what  righteousness  is  do  so  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  they  deserve  death  ('und  meint  damit 
den  ewigen  Tod'  [H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  iJir  Brief  an 
die  Bonier,  ed.  B.  Weiss',  Gottingen,  IS'.I'J,  ad  loc.]). 
In  the  striking  i)assage  Ko  5'^"-',  unless  St.  Paul 
is  guilty  of  inexcusable  logical  confusion,  the  death 
which  in  vv."-  -'  is  obviously  spiritual  must  be 
of  the  same  kind  in  vv.'^-  '•*.  The  current  exegesis 
which  assumes  such  looseness  of  thought  in  St. 
Paul  is  itself  responsible  for  the  confusion.  The 
meaning  is  simple,  plain,  and  consistent  through- 
out :  Adam  was  guilty  of  a  sin  which  was  spiritual 
in  its  character,  being  a  misuse  of  free  will ;  there- 
fore he  brought  on  himself  spiritual  death,  and  this 
death  has  atllicted  mankind  ever  since.  But  now 
at  last  the  Christ  of  God,  by  Himself  entering  into 
vital  union  with  a  race  self-deprived  of  the  higher 
life,  that  is,  by  sharing  in  some  sense  their  loss, 
has  restored  what  they  had  lost  ;  He  has,  that  is, 
obeyed  the  law  that  only  through  death  do  we 
enter  into  life.  The  death  He  has  undone  is  that 
which  consists  in  the  absence  of  spiritual  life  ;  and 
the  death  He  has  borne  is  that  which  consists  in  the 
process  of  taming  the  lower  nature,  in  the  process 
of  the  mystic  crucifixion.  The  one  lost  aeonian  life 
by  self-will  ;  the  other  gained  it  by  obedience,  and 
gave  it  through  love. 

Similarly,  the  linking  of  bapti.sm  with  Christ's 
death  and  life  in  Ko  6  is  explicable  only  if  it  is 
a?onian  life  and  a-onian  death  that  are  in  question, 
and  the  best  proof  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in 
the  difficulties  into  which  exegesis  has  long  been 
implicated  through  its  mistaken  assumption  that 
the  life  and  death  referred  to  are  physical.  Hence 
it  has  to  say  that  St.  Paul's  '  thought  glides 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  dilierent  senses 
of  "life"  and  "death"  almost  imperceptibly' 
(Sanday-Headlam  on  C).  But,  from  the  facts 
that  Christ's  death  w  as  transacted  in  the  spiritual 
order,  that  baptism  in  its  genuine  meaning  was  a 
moment  in  a  dynamic  process,  that  the  life  which 
Christ  truly  lived  was  an  ajonian  life,  it  follows 
that,  the  life  being  the  same  both  in  the  Lord  and 
in  His  disciples,  they  both  were  united  in  the  mystic 
Vine,  since  one  and  the  same  life  was  in  it  and  in 
its  branches.  Therefore,  St.  Paul  concludes,  since 
it  is  now  ffionian  life  that  rules  in  both  Christ 
and  His  members,  death  is  automatically  excluded. 
While  'the  seed  abideth'  in  the  believer,  he  not 
only  does  not  sin,  but  he  cannot  sin  ;  or,  if  he  sins, 
the  sin  is  proof  that  the  life  is  not  yet  dominant. 

The  argument  in  Ko  7  is  similar.  Using  the 
image  of  marriage  being  valid  for  life,  St.  Paul 
says  that  the  natural  man  has  l.nv  for  a  husband 
and  sin  for  his  child,  and  sin  in  turn  begets  death, 
i.e.  spiritual  death  (v.").  This  sjiiritual  death  is  in 
turn  undone  by  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
(8^).  We  are  given  even  an  exact  definition  of 
death  as  being  identical  with  the  mind  of  the  (lesh, 
and  of  lifeas  Deing  spiritual-mindedness  (8'). 
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Even  tl'.e  lamuii;^  ^jassage  in  1  Co  15  is  given 
a  coherent  meaning  only  when  tiie  thought  of 
spiritual  life  and  spiritual  death  is  kept  in  the 
foreground.  It  is  true  that  here  the  thought  is 
less  pure,  and  that  the  physical  death  of  Christ  and 
His  resurrectiou  from  physical  death  are  made  the 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  order.  But, 
even  so,  it  is  not  the  physical  resurrection  that  is 
the  vital  point,  but  the  spiritual,  of  which  the 
physical  is  but  an  expression.  The  argument  is  as 
follows.  To  be  still  in  your  sins  is  death  ;  faith, 
however,  when  it  comes,  annuls  this  (spiritual) 
death,  for  it  is  essentially  life.  This  living  faith 
(the  life  of  God  in  the  soul)  is  what  filled  Christ, 
and  constituted  His  title  to  the  higher  state  of 
being,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  He  overcame 
(spiritual)  death ;  the  proof  that  He  did  so  over- 
come spiritual  death  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
He  could  not  be  holden  hj  physical  death.  Hence 
death  in  both  senses  is  abolished,  or  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  abolished,  but  the  death  which  is  the 
enemy  is  spiritual,  and,  if  physical  death  comes 
into  question  at  all,  it  is  incidental  only  or  by  way 
of  illustration.  That  this  is  the  true  interpretation 
becomes  clear  when  we  observe  that  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter  (vv.^"**)  is  concerned  only  witli 
affirming  that  this  higher  sjiiritual,  or  risen,  life 
will  require  a  cognate  spiritual  body,  and  that  as 
God  gave  the  life  so  He  will  give  the  suitable 
body. 

(6)  There  are,  however,  unquestionably  many 
passages  in  the  NT  which  seem,  on  the  surface  at 
all  events,  to  refer  exclusivelj-  to  a  physical  death. 
They  are  those  which  in  the  Gospels  (12  times)  and 
the  Acts  (8  times)  deal  with  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  even  here  a  sound  exegesis  will  com- 
pel us  to  distinguish  between  what  is  said  and 
what  is  signified.  What  is  said  is  that  Jesus 
suffered  physical  death  at  the  hands  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  a^jithorities  of  His  day.  What  is 
signified  is  that  His  sufferings  as  witnessed  had  a 
hidden  counterpart  and  a  universal  validity  because. 
He  being  a  heavenlj-  subject,  what  He  experienced 
in  strong  crying  and  tears  affects  all  who  are  united 
to  Him  as  a  transcendental  subject  by  being  made 
sharers  of  His  life,  partakers  of  His  divine  nature. 
What  is  signified  is  that  His  crucifi.Kion  is  a  mystic 
process  before  it  takes  shape  in  the  moment  of  a 
physical  deatli,  and  that  this  process  of  crucifixion, 
therefore,  goes  on  necessarily  in  all  those  who  are 
made  one  witli  His  life  (Gal  5^  6").  WHiat  is 
signified  is  that  the  physical  death  and  burial  of 
Christ  are  a  reflexion  of  a  spiritual  death  and 
burial  which  lie  underwent  in  order  that  He  might 
be  a  radiating  centre  of  heavenly  life  to  all  men. 
The  real  death  and  burial  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
Konian  world  ;  the  death  and  burial  that  fall  under 
history  are  shadows  of  the  real. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  refers  explicitly 
to  the  physical  death  and  sufferings,  but  here  we 
must  allow  for  the  exigencies  of  the  line  of  argu- 
ment adopted.  This  compelled  the  autlior  to  place 
the  physical  death  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  over 
against  the  physical  death  of  the  animals  slain  in 
OT  sacrifices.  Yet,  even  so,  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment depends  on  tlie  superior  worth  of  the  former. 
His  sacrifice  was  all-compelling,  partly  because  it 
was  voluntary  (7"  9'"-  10"),  still  more  because  of 
its  transcendent  worth,  it  being  the  ottering  of  One 
whose  life  was  divine,  and  made  in  accordance 
with  the  power  of  an  indissoluble  life  (7'*)  and 
through  an  oeoni.an  spirit  (g'-").  The  life,  we  may 
say,  that  even  here  is  dealt  \\ith  is  essentially 
spiritual,  and  is  physical  only  in  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  sense. 

(c)  A  third  and  small  class  of  passages  alone 
remains  where  death  is  of  an  ambiguous  appear- 
ance.    In  Kev  11^  G'  9>^  'iO'"-  Death  is  personified 


and  joined  with  Hadet,  and  butli  may  attack  man 
on  Ids  physical  or  on  his  spiritual  side.  In  Mt  4"> 
and  Lk  1™  the  shadow  of  death  falls  across  the 
heathen  world,  where  spiritual  death  is  surely 
meant.  In  Mt  16=»,  Mk  0',  and  Lk  9='  contem- 
jjoraries  of  Jesus,  it  is  said,  should  not  taste  of 
deatii  till  they  saw  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  was  the  original  context  of 
this  triplicated  passage,  but  it  is  improbable  that 
the  passage  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  falsified 
prophecy  of  a  historical  fact.  The  '  Kingdom  of 
God  '  and  the  '  Son  of  Man  '  are  terms  which  ex- 
press inner  realities,  and  it  is  at  least  likely,  then, 
that  'death'  is  also  Ionian.  In  this  case  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  there  were  some  (a 
'  remnant,'  the  few  who  were  '  chosen ')  who  would 
not  taste  the  bitterness  of  spiritual  death,  because 
to  them  would  be  vouchsafed  the  mystic  vision  of 
the  King  in  His  beauty,  of  the  land  that  to  most 
men  remains  far  off. 

It  will  be  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  NT  and  Christian  antithesis  is  not  that  of  the 
OT  and  Judaism,  between  this  world  and  the  next, 
but  between  two  kinds  of  life  botli  here  and  there. 
It  is  a  qualitative  and  not  a  quantitative  difference. 
On  one  side  is  the  life  of  sense,  of  intellect,  of 
static  foims,  of  fixed  perceptions  and  well-defined 
conceptions — the  life,  in  short,  whose  boundaries 
are  set  by  the  practical  needs  of  the  empirical  Ego. 
On  the  other  side  is  the  life  which  creates  the  very 
power  by  which  sense  and  intellect  discharge  their 
limited  functions,  which  is  in  itself  defiant  of 
forms,  is  only  partially  grasped  by  perceptions, 
and  for  the  most  part  remains  outside  conceptions 
— the  life,  in  short,  which  Jesus  came  to  reveal  and 
to  give,  which  is  called  ajonian,  or  spiritual,  or 
heavenly,  or  divine,  and  is  that  ever-flowing  stream 
from  the  life  of  God  of  which  all  expressions  of  life 
are  at  all  levels  fragmentary  flashes.  We  pass 
from  the  fragment  towards  the  complete  and  per- 
fect in  exact  proportion  to  our  surrender  of  oui- 
lower  and  separated  self  to  the  life  of  the  whole, 
which  is  God.  It  is  this  enhanced  life  and  ex- 
panded consciousness  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Church  is  primarily  concerned 
with.  Its  interest  in  eschatology,  in  theories  about 
resurrection,  in  hypotheses  such  as  that  of  nniver- 
salism,  of  conditional  immortality,  of  the  nature  of 
the  ultimate  union  of  soul  and  body,  or  of  re- 
incarnation, though  real,  is  subordinate  only.  It 
is  concerned  with  a  higher  life  experienced  here 
and  now,  and  to  grow  hereafter  more  and  more 
towards  the  perfect  day.  It  is  interested  in 
theories  about  that  life,  but  its  interest  in  them  is 
not  vital. 
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W.  F.  Cobb. 
LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Egyptian).— The  Egyp- 
tian conceptions  of  life  and  death  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  full  of  inexplicable  contradictions.  No 
wonder  is  felt  when  these  states  are  found  to  be 
alternately  praised  and  execrated,  for  in  such 
praise  and  execration  personal  preferences  are 
involved,  and  these  may  vary.  But  it  is  more 
perplexing  to  find  diametrically  opposite  views 
expressed  or  implied  witii  regard  to  questions  of 
fact  or  belief,  as  when  the  same  being  is  described 
almost  in  one  breath  both  as  alive  and  as  dead,  or 
when  men  who  fear  the  dead  are  ^een  to  have  used 


so 
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magical  nieflii?;  to  kill  their  enpmie~,  tliiiiking  lluis 
to  be  rid  of  them.  Suili  inconsi!.tencie.s  arise  from 
the  blending  of  the  simple  distinction  between 
physical  life  and  death  with  the  extremely  ancient 
ana  almost  universal  belief  in  immortality— a  belief 
that  is  rooted  partly  in  the  passionate  abhorrence 
which  death  insiiires  as  an  indijinity  inflicted  upon 
the  living,'  and  partly  in  the  fact  that  death  is 
known  to  us  only  through  observation  of  the 
external  world,  and  not  by  conscious  inner  ex- 
perience. 

Life  and  death  are  facts,  since  they  are  ever 
being  forced  upon  our  notice  ;  death  is  a  false- 
hood, however,  because  we  have  never  known  it 
to  be  true  of  ourselves,  and,  furthermore,  because 
we  will  not  admit  that  it  can  be  true  of  ourselves. 
But,  if  after  the  physical  death  wc  ;.ro  not  dead, 
then   we  must   be  alive.      The  words  'life'  and 


y  cone),  '  to  become,'  '(omc  into  existence.'  For 
'  death '  there  are  various  euphemistic  expressions, 
Bucli  as  hpyt  or  svd\,  '  passing  away,'  mini, 
'reaching  port';  'my  dying  day'  is  once  ex- 
pressed by  hnv  n/rnl  Im,  '  the  day  on  wliich  it 
went  well  with  me'  {Spliin.,;  iv.  [IflOl]  16)  :  the 
phrase  -iht  r  l»i]h,  'to  attain  to  beatitude,'  is 
ambiguous,  .sometimes  referring  to  liononrcd  old 
age  and  sometimes  to  death.  The  dead  are  de- 
scribed as  tit.iw  lin,  'tliose  who  .are  yonder,' or  as 
b',(j!;/  v>i!/ir,  'the  weary  ones.'  Theological  is  the 
])hrase  *  ra  k]-/,  '  to  go  to  one's  kn,  or  double ' ;  so, 
too,  are  the  wftrds  I'J/i,  'glorified  being,'  s',k, 
'  noble,' and /i.?y,  '  blessed,' applied  to  the  illustri- 
ous dead.  Two  epithets  that  from  tlie  early 
Middle  Kingdom  onwards  are  appended  to  the 
names  of  dead  persons  reflect,  tlie  one  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  dead  with  Osiris,  and  the  other  the 


A.    FORMS    OF   THE    HIEROGLYPHIC  SIGN 

FOR  '/>ft  (life) 


B.    THE    OBJECT  'nh  (SANDAL-STRINQS)   AND   SANDAL   FROM 

THE    FOOT-END    OF    MIDDLE    KINGDOM    COFFINS 


C.    SOME    SANDALS   AS    SHOWN    ON    OLD    KINGDOM    MONUMENTS 


From  an  ivory  tablft  of  Kinj;  Den  (W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  iJoj/a?  Tombs  of  the  First  Dj/naslii,  London,  1900,  i.  pi.  14). 
^ '  "  ~  ..     -  .       -    ^^^^ 


Elaborate  form  of  hieroglyph  in  Old  Kingdom  inscriptions  (Margaret  A.  Murrav,  Safjgara  MasUibas,  I^ondon,  1905,  pi.  11, 
fig.  86). 

3.  Simplified  form  of  hieroglyph  (Petrie,  Medunt,  London,  1892,  pi.  14). 

4.  J.  Garstang,  The  Burial  Customs  of  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1907,  pi.  6,  opposite  p.  168 ;  over  the  sandal-strings  the  original 

has  the  superscription,  '  the  two  'h^  (sandal-strings)  under  his  feet.' 
6.  H.  Schiifer,  i'rirstergraber  vom  Totentewpel  de^  ye-user-rf,  Leipzig,  1908,  p.  54. 

6.  From  the  slate-palette  of  Narnier,  1st  dj  n.  (,T.  E.  Quibell,  Hierakonpolis,  i.,  Ixindon,  1900,  pi.  29). 

7.  N.  de  G.  Davies,  Deir  el  Gehrdivi,  London,  1902_,  i.  pi.  11,  completed  from  ii.  pi.  C. 

5.  F.  W.  von  Bissing,  Die  Mastaha  des  Gem-7ii-kai,  Berlin,  1905,  i.  pi.  IC. 
9.  Davies,  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Shi^ikh  Said,  London,  1901,  i.  pi.  16. 


'  death '  thus  both  acquire  a  dotible  meaning;,  and 
a  wide  field  for  speculation  opens  out  ;  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Egyptians  within  this  field  have  here 
to  be  considered. 

1.  Philological. — AVherca.s  the  E^-ptian  word 
for  'to  die,'  mwt,  Coptic  Moy  (infinitive),  mooyt 
(qualitative),  is  sliared  with  all  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, the  verb  for  'to live," n/i,  Coptic  toNj,  toNc', 
is  of  doubtful  affinities.  Several  derivatives  from 
the  same  .stem,  such  as  'nh,  'sandal-string,'  'nh, 
'goat,'  '7ih,  'ear,'  fail  to  suggest  any  earlier  or 
more  concrete  meaning  for  it,  while  other  words 
having  the  same  radical  letters,  such  ns'nh,  ' oath  ' 
(Coptic  AN&y),  or'ji/i,  '  mirror,' clearly  derive  their 
meaning  from  'nh,  '  to  live.'  Closely  related  in 
sense  are  the  verbs  u-nn, '  to  exist,'  and  hpi-  (Coptic 

1  See  particularly  R.  Hertz,  '  La  Representation' collective  de 
la  mort,'  in  ASoc  x.  [1905-00]  124. 


belief  in  immortality;  these  are  m','-!jrtv,  'the 
ju.stified,''  and  whm  'nh,  'who  repeats  life,'  re- 
spectively. The  deceased  Pharaoh  was  called  '  the 
great  God,'  like  his  great  prototype  Osiris,  while 
the  living  king  is  '  the  good  god.' 

2.  Writing  and  figured  representation. — (a)  The 
symbol  of  life,  whicli  is  also  the  hieroglyph  used 
for   writing   the  words   'life'  and   'live,'   is    the 


nown   as 


so-called    crux  ansata,  "r,   popularly  k 

the  'ankh  ('nh),  or  'key  of  life.'  Its  origin  ha-s 
been  much  discussed,  most  scholars  agreeing  that 
the  sign  represents  a  tie  or  knot  of  some  kind, 
though  in  A  .  Loret's  opinion  (Sphinx,  v.  [1902]  138) 
it  depicts  a  mirror,  'fhe  true  explanation,  hinted 
at  but  immediately  rejected  by  G.  Daressy  {liTAP 
1  Sec  art.  Ethics  a.so  Mobalitt  (Egyptian),  §  7. 
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xxvi.  [1904]  130),  was  first  eunneiated  by  Battis- 
conibe  Giinu,  who  proves  the  symbol  to  depict  the 
strings  or  straps  of  the  sandal. 

No  demonstration  of  Gunn's  discovery  (acknowledged  by 
A.  Erman  in  his  Agyptische  Gi-anunatik'^,  Berlin,  1911,  p.  viii) 
has  yet  found  its  way  into  print :  the  crucial  evidence  in  the 
following  argumentation  has  been  siippiied  by  Gunn  himself. 
There  is  an  object  called  '»§,  exactly  resembling  the  symbol 
and  hieroi^lyph  for  '  life,'  which  is  often  represented  pair-wise 
at  the  foot-end  of  Middle  Kingdom  cofflns.  These  coffins  are 
covered  with  pictures  of  articles  deemed  necessary  for  the 
happiness  of  the  dead  in  the  after-life,  and  care  is  taken  in 
roost  cases  to  place  each  object  in  its  appropriate  po.sition  as 
regards  the  body  of  the  dead  man  within  the  cotlin ;  thus 
neciilaces  are  shown  on  the  level  of  his  neck,  sceptres  within 
reach  of  his  band,  and  so  forth.  A  priori,  therefore,  it  is  to 
be  concluded  that  the  object  was  connected  with  the  feet — a 
point  clinched  by  the  fact  that  a  pair  of  these  objects  is  usually 
shown  next  one  or  more  pairs  of  sandals,  while  the  other 
articles  depicted  (anklets,  bowls  for  washing,  etc.)  are  more 
'or  less  clearly  connected  with  the  feet  (see  J.  Garstang,  Bnriol 
Customs  of  Anc.  Egypt,  London,  1907,  pi.  6,  opposite  p.  ICS ; 
P.  Lacau,  'Sarcophages  antirieurs  au  nouvel  empire,  Paris,  1904, 
no.  2S03-1  [p.  90  f.]  •  H.  Schafer,  Prieslergrdber,  Leipzig,  190S, 
fig.  73  [p.  6J),  S3  [p.  69],  and  pi.  11).  In  several  instances  the 
accompanying  inscriptions  describe  the  pair  of  objects  as  '  the 
two  'nlf  on  the  ground  under  his  feet'  (cf.  Garstang,  loc.  cit.; 
lACau,  ii.  15S ;  the  preposition  'under'  must  not  be  pressed 
too  closely,  but  it  at  least  shows  that  the  'nj  was  part  of,  or 
belonged  in  some  way  to,  the  sandals).    If  now  we  compare  the 


f¥"  wi 


object  "T"  with  the  representation  of  the  sandals,  we  shall  see 

that  the  same  elements  enter  into  both — the  long  loop  that 
passes  round  the  ankle,  the  straps  that  serve  to  bind  this  loop 
to  the  sides  of  the  sandal,  and  possibly  a  kind  of  ribbed  bow  or 
buckle.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  representations  harmonize 
in  detail,  but,  remembering  that  the  sign  is  a  very  old  one, 
that  the  modes  of  binding  the  sandal  to  the  foot  vary  greatly, 
and  that  possibly  the  sign  depicts  the  straps  not  as  actually 
worn  but  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  we  shall  hardly  doubt  that  the  objects  shown  on 
the  Middle  Kingdom  coffins  and  called  'ni  are  a  spare  pair  of 
siindal-strings  for  use  in  the  event  of  those  attached  to  the 
sandals  requiring  to  he  replaced.  The  cut  on  the  preceding 
page  depicts  various  examples  of  the  sandal-strings  both  as  an 
article  of  use  and  as  a  hieroglyph,  together  with  piotm-es  of 
sandals  tor  comparison;  the  hieroglyph  is  normally  painted 
black. 

There  being  no  ol^vious  connexion  between  the 
idea  of  life  and  that  of  sandal-strings,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  idea  of  life,  not  being  itself 
susceptible  of  pictorial  representation,  was  sym- 
bolized by  au  obj'ect  the  name  of  which  fortuitously 
coincided  in  sound  with  the  word  for  'life';  this 
procedure  is  merely  the  procedure  called  '  phonetic 
transference,'  extremely  common  in  hieroglyphic 
writing. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that '?;(» (,'ankh  ?), '  sandal-slrings'  =-"cl 
'nl^{\iiikh1'),  'life '(the  vowel  in  both  cases  is  hypotlietic),  are 
ultimately  connected  etymologically,  but,  as  said  above,  the 
original  meaning  of  the  stem  "nj  is  unknown.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  wrong  to  advance  the  hypothesis  that  the  sandal- 
strings  were  called  'nft  because  they  resembled  the  symbol  tor 
life,  the  origin  of  that  symbol  itself  being  regarded  as  undis- 
coverable.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  writing  (the  absence 
of  the  stroke-detcvminative')  shows  that  the  'anhli-sign  was 
regarded  as  a  phonetic  and  not  as  a  pictorial  sign. 

As  a  symbol  the  'ankh  is  everywhere  to  be  found 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Gods  and  goddesses 
hold  it  in  their  hands,  or  present  it  to  the  nose  of 
tlieir  favourites.  It  appears  with  arms  supjiortin;; 
a  standard  (e.g.,  E.  Naville,  The  Temple  of  Deir  d- 
Bahari,  v.,  London,  1906,  pi.  149)  or  as  itself  re- 
presenting the  legs  of  a  human  figure  (Louvre, 
0 15) ;  such  religious  representations  have  still  to 
be  collected  and  classified.  As  a  mere  oruamentiil 
device  the  'ankh-s\gn  is  frequently  found  on  furni- 
ture, jewellery,  etc.,  often  in  association  with  other 

auspicious  symbols,  e.g.,  "¥■  ]T    1.  ''Ue,  stability, 

and  prosperity.'  As  an  aiiiulei-  tiie  'ankh  is  fairly 
common,  and  is  usually  made  of  greeu  or  blue 
faience. 

(h)  There  is  no  corresponding  syuibul  for  '  death.' 

Tlie  words  'death'  and  'to  die'  are  in  early  times 

followed   (or   'determined,'  to  use  the  teclinical 

expression)  by  a  sign  representing  a  man  fallen 

1  Except  where  '  the  symbol  life'  is  meaiii.. 


ujion  his  knees,  and  bleeding  from  a  wound  on  the 
head ;  later  this  sign  is  merged  into  another  of 
widerapplication  and  varying  form — the  commonest 

form  is    ^h" — which  accompanies  various  words 


meaning  '  prisoner'  or  '  enemy.'  Very  often,  how- 
ever, these  hieroglyphs  are  mutilated  or  suppressed 
because  of  their  ill-omened  associations  (ZA  li. 
[1914]  19). 

3.  Literal  views  of  life  and  death. — How  life  was 
envisaged  may  best  be  learned  from  the  following 
wishes  on  behalf  of  a  dead  man  : 

'  May  there  be  given  to  thee  thy  eyes  to  see,  thy  ears  to  hear 
what  is  spoken  ;  thy  mouth  to  speak,  and  thy  feet  to  walk. 
May  thy  bands  and  arms  move,  anc!  thy  flesh  be  firm.  May  thy 
members  be  pleasant,  and  mayest  thou  have  joy  of  all  thy 
limbs.  Mayest  thou  scan  thy  flesh  (and  find  it)  whole  and  sound, 
^\il!tout  any  blemish  upon  tfaee ;  thy  true  heart  being  with 
thee,  even  the  heart  that  thou  didst  have  heretofore  '  (K.  Setbe, 
Urkunden  des  agyp.  Altertums,  Leipzig,  1904-09,  iv.  114  f .). 

Death  is  the  negation  of  life ;  in  slaying  their 
foes,  the  Egyptians  sought  to  make  them  '  as  though 
tliey  had  never  been '  ( Urkanden,  iv.  7,  a,nApassim), 
and  the  custom  of  cutting  off  their  hands  and  phalli 
indicates  of  what  activities  it  was  intended  to 
deprive  them.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  these 
materialistic  conceptions  of  life  and  death  in  a 
passage  of  the  175th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
where  the  state  of  death  is  described : 

'  Of  a  truth  it  is  without  water,  it  is  without  air — deep,  dark, 
and  void,  a  place  where  one  lives  in  quietude.  Pleasure  of  love 
is  not  there  to  be  had,  nay,  but  beatitude  is  given  to  me  in 
lieu  of  water  and  air  and  love,  quietude  in  lieu  of  bread  and 
beer.' 

Inertia  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  dead, 
wherefore  they  were  called  '  the  weary,' '  the  inert ' 
(§  I) ;  elsewhere  we  find  death  compared  with  sleep 
(e.g..  Pyramid  Texts,  ed.  Sethe,  Leipzig,  190S, 
721).  Life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  activity, 
and  chief  among  its  needs  are  air  to  breathe 
('breatli  of  life'  is  a  common  expression)  and 
food  and  drink  for  sustenance.  Here,  again,  the 
wishes  for  the  dead  are  the  best  evidence  of  the 
things  deemed  needful  for  the  living ;  '  bread  and 
beer,  oxen  and  geese,  cloth  and  linen,  incense  and 
myrrh,  and  things  good  and  pure  whereon  a  god 
lives' — so  runs  the  common  formula,  which  hardly 
less  often  mentions  '  the  sweet  breeze  of  the  North- 
wind'  as  a  necessity  of  life.  The  place  of  life  was 
pre-eminently  the  earth  ;  '  0  aU  ye  who  live  upon 
earth,'  begins  a  favourite  invocation. 

Various  views  were  held  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  dead,  but  their  habitation  was  normally  not 
the  earth  ;  '  those  who  are  yonder '  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  common  designation  of  the  dead.  Tliat  the 
land  of  death  is  a  land  whence  there  is  no  return- 
ing was  early  said  ;  already  in  tlie  Pyramid  Texts 
(2175)  we  find  the  warning,  '  Go  not  upon  those 
western  ways,  for  those  who  have  gone  yonder 
come  not  back  again''  (the  same  thought  recurs 
later;  cf.  Harris  600,  recto  7,  2).  Reflexions  as 
to  the  duration  of  life  and  death  are  often  en- 
countered in  the  texts.  The  Egyptian  prayed  that, 
like  Joseph,  he  might  attain  to  the  age  of  110  years 
(see  RTAP  xxxiv.  [1912]  16-18).  In  comparison 
with  death,  the  endlessness  of  which  was  constantly 
alluded  to  (cf.  'the  city  of  eternity'  for  the 
necropolis,  '  the  lords  of  eternity '  for  the  funerary 
gods),  'the  span  of  things  done  upon  earth  is  but 
as  a  dream'  (PSBA  xxxv.  [1913]  169;  cf.  Pap. 
Petersburg  1116  A ,  recto  55  [Les  Papyrus  hicratiques 
.  .  .  de  I'Ermitage,  1913];  it  should  be  said 
])arenthetically  that  this  comparison  of  life  with  a 
dream  refers  only  to  the  dreamlike  fugitiveness  of 
its  events,  not  to  any  speculations  concerning  its 
reality).  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  idea 
of  life,  it  seems  to  have  included  man  and  tlie  animal 

1  J'or  this  and  oilier  valuable  references  the  writer  is  indebted 
{,0  Professor  Sethe  01  Gottiuneu. 
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kinf;ilomoiily  (cf.thewordsquoted  fionia  Mcmpliite 
text  in  §  II)";  it  is  doubtful  whether  au  liKyptian 
wouUl  have  spoken  of  jilantsas  living;  nor  is  there 
any  expression  fomul  to  describe  the  neutral  in- 
animate state  of  things  not  belonging  to  the  animal 
world. 

4.  The  hatred  of  death.— The  openinj;  words  of 
the  fjravesloiie-fiirmula,  'O  yi-  who  love  life  .ind 
hate  death,'  strike  to  the  root  of  tliu  most  profound 
feelings  of  the  Kfryjitians,  whose  intense  love  of  life 
and  detestation  of  death  made  them  devote  more 
time  and  thought  to  funerary  tilings  than  has  been 
done  by  any  other  people  before  or  since.  The 
best  expression  of  these  feelings  is  on  a  stele  dating 
only  from  the  year  46  B.C.,  )iut  wholly  Egyptian 
in  feeling  ;  a  woman  speaks  from  the  tomb  to  the 
husband  who  has  survived  her  : 

'  O  brother,  husband,  friend,  highpriest— thy  heart  shall  not 
CTOW  weary  of  driiikiitf;  and  eatini?,  drunkenness  and  love. 
Celebrate  a  happy  day  ;  follow  thy  hi;art  by  day  and  night ; 
put  no  care  in  thy  heart.  What  are  thy  years  upon  the  earth  y 
The  West  [i.e.  the  place  of  burial]  is  a  laud  of  slumber,  dark  and 
heavy,  the  habitation  of  those  who  are  yonder,  who  sleep  in 
their  mumniy-shiipes,  nor  wake  to  see  their  brethren,  nor  regard 
their  fathers  and  w.others,  and  their  hearts  are  reft  of  their 
wives  and  chil'lreii.  The  living  water  of  which  all  have  a  share, 
for  me  it  is  thirst,  but  it  comes  to  him  who  is  upon  earth. 
Thirst  have  I.  though  water  is  beside  me,  and  I  know  not  the 
place  where  1  am,  since  I  came  to  this  valley.  .  .  .  Turn  my 
face  to  the  North  wind  on  the  bank  of  the  water ;  perchance  so 
my  heart  shall  be  relieved  of  itjs  atfliotion.  Nay  but  Death,  his 
name  is  "Come"  ;  every  one  to  whom  he  hath  called  conies  to 
him  straightway,  their  hearts  affrighted,  through  fear  of  him. 
There  is  none  can  see  him  either  of  gods  or  of  men  ;  great  and 
small  alike  rest  with  him,  nor  can  any  stay  his  finger.  He 
loveth  all,  and  robbetli  the  son  from  his  mother.  The  old  man 
moves  to  meet  him,  and  all  men  fear  and  make  petition  before 
him.  Yet  he  turns  not  his  face  towards  them,  he  comes  not  to 
him  who  implores  him,  he  hearkens  not  when  he  is  worshipped, 
he  shows  himself  not,  even  though  any  manner  of  bribe  is  given 
to  him'  (R.  Lepsius,  Att^ioahl  der  wichtigsten  Urlcuiiden  deg 
dgiip.  AlUrtltums,  Leipzig,  1842,  pi.  16). 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  passage  in  which  death 
is  personified,  though  the  Egyptians  were  not 
averse  to  a  sort  of  fictitious  deifacation  of  abstract 
ideas;  Life,  e.g.,  is  found  beside  Health  in  the 
outward  guise  of  a  Nile-god  (J.  E.  Gautier  and 
G.  J^quier,  Memoire  sur  les  fouilles  de  Licht, 
Paris,  1902,  p.  25).  The  exhortation  'celebrate  a 
happy  day '  recurs  again  and  again  in  the  songs  of 
the  harpers  at  Egyptian  banquets,  together  with 
the  reminder  that  life  is  short,  death  inevitable 
and  eternal.  Herodotus  tells  us  (ii.  78)  that  at  the 
entertainments  of  the  rich  a  wooden  figure  of  a 
dead  body  in  a  coffin  was  borne  around  and  shown 
to  the  guests,  with  the  words  :  '  When  thou  lookest 
upon  this,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  thou  shalt  be 
such  as  tliis  when  thou  art  dead.'  No  reference  is 
made  to  t  his  custom  in  our  tex  ts,  but  it  is  thoroughly 
Egyptian  in  spirit  (see  also  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir. 
xvii.).  The  old  songs  collected  by  W.  Max  Miiller, 
Die  Liebespoesie  der  alien  Agypter,  Leipzig,  1899 
(pp.  29-37),  recall  the  wretched  fate  of  the 
dead  : 

'  The  nobles  and  glorified  ones  .  .  .  burirf  in  their  p.\Tamids, 
who  built  themselves  chapels,  their  place  is  no  more  ;  what  is 
become  of  them?  I  fiave  heard  the  words  of  luihotpe  and 
Hardedef,  told  and  told  again ;  where  is  their  place  ?  Their 
walls  are  destroyed,  their  place  is  no  more,  as  though  they  had 
never  been.  None  cometn  thence  who  can  relate  how  they 
fare.  .  .  .'  Then  comes  the  inevitable  moral :  *  Be  of  good 
cheer,  forget  and  enjoy  thyself.  Follow  thy  heart,  so  long  as 
thou  livest ;  place  myrrh  on  thy  head,  clothe  thyself  with  fine 
linen,  anoint  thyself;  forget  sorrow  and  remember  joy,  until 
arrives  that  day  of  puttitig  to  shore  in  the  land  that  loveth 
silence.' 

5.  The  hope  of  immortality. — From  the  same 
Theban  tomb  from  which  the  last  wonlsnre  drawn 
(tomb  of  the  priest  Neferhotpe  [50],  XlXth  dyn.) 
conies  a  song  expressing  widely  dillerent  senti- 
ments : 

'  1  have  beard  those  songs  that  are  in  the  ancient  tombs,  and 
what  ttaey  tell  extolling  life  on  earth,  and  belittling  the  region 
of  the  dead.  Yet  wherefore  do  they  thus  as  concerns  the  land 
of  Ktcrnit;. ,  the  just  and  fair,  where  terrors  are  not?  Wrangling 
is  ita  abborreoca,  oor  docs  any  gird  himself  against  his  fellow. 


That  land  free  of  foes,  all  our  kinsmen  rest  within  it  from  the 
earliest  day  of  time.  The  children  of  millions  of  millions  come 
thither,  every  one.  For  none  may  tarry  in  the  land  of  Eff>l>t ; 
none  there  iw  that  passes  not  yonder.  Tlu;  span  of  eartldy 
deeds  is  but  as  a  dream ;  but  a  fair  welcouie  awaits  him  who 
has  reached  the  VleiV  (PSBA  xxxv.  liiU). 

This  pretty  poem  voices  the  opinions  of  those 
who,  holding  a  firm  faith  in  immortality,  rejected 
the  cold  comfortless  views  of  death  already  illus- 
trated. No  doubt  that  faith  was  born  of  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  pitile-ss  cruelty  of 
death;  and,  being  the  olVspring  of  the  will  rather 
than  of  the  reason,  it  did  not  supersede  or  drive 
out  the  oi)i)Osite  belief.  There  is  an  argumentative, 
controversial  note  in  the  asseveration  of  the  old 
funerary  texts,  'Thou  hast  departed  living,  thou 
bust  not  departed  dead'  {Pyiamkl  Texts,  134;  cf. 
S:i3) ;  or  we  may  quote  the  reiterated  assurance, 
'  Thou  diest  not,'  in  the  same  texts  (657,  775,  781, 
792,  810,  875,  1464,  1477,  1810,  181'->,  '2201).  The 
multifarious  funerary  rites,  the  contracts  made 
with  fc/priests,  and  the  petitions  or  threats  to 
]iassers-by  ant'  visitors  to  the  tombs  all  imjily  that 
the  benefits  of  immortality  were  not  to  be  obtained 
except  by  elaborate  forethought  and  deliberate 
effort.  it  is  true  that  a  discontinuance  of  the 
funerary  cult  might  not  entail  complete  anni- 
hilation ;  the  Egyptians  dreaded,  for  instance,  lesl 
the  cessation  of  the  offerings  made  to  them  might 
compel  tliem  to  devour  their  own  excrements  (ZA 
xlvii.  [1910]  100-111).  Nevertheless,  there  was 
ever  lurking  in  the  background  the  fear  that  a  man 
might  perish  altogether,  and  that  his  corpse  might 
decay  and  fall  bo  pieces  (Book  of  the  Dcnd,  titles  of 
chs.  45,  163),  this  fear  giving  rise  to  the  strange 
apprehension  of  a  '  second  death  in  the  necropolis' 
(ib.  chs.  44,  175,  176). 

Similar  conclusions  might  perhaps  be  drawn 
from  the  variety  of  the  theories  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  departed,  who  were  alternately  (or  even 
simultaneously)  believed  to  be  stars  in  the  sky, 
dwellers  in  the  nether  world,  incarnations  of  Osiris, 
oi  spirits  living  in  the  tomb  or  revisiting  their 
earthly  homes  (see  art.  State  of  the  Dead 
[Egyptian]).  It  is  unthinkable  that  all  these 
divergent  views  were  accepted  and  believed  with 
a  fervent  sincerity  ;  rather  they  were  conjectures 
sanctioned  by  ancient  tradition,  lialf-believed,  half- 
doubted,  and  expressed  with  a  naive  and  credulous 
thoughtlessness,  which  at  the  same  time  failed  to 
silence  the  haunting  suspicion  that  absolute  death, 
after  all,  might  be  a  reality. 

6.  Secondary  views  of  life  and  death. — Under 
the  influence  of  the  conception  of  immortality  the 
terms  'life'  and  'death'  became  so  impregn.ated 
each  with  the  meaning  of  the  other  tliat  they  no 
longer  contradicted  and  excluded  one  another  as 
they  had  originally  done ;  '  life '  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  short  term  of  existence  upon  earth, 
and  '  death '  was  jierbaps  but  another  mode  of 
living.  Sometimes,  of  course,  by  the  abstraction 
which  language  permits,  the  words  were  used  in 
their  old  strictly  contrasted  senses,  but  often  there 
is  left  only  a  "shadow  of  the  original  meaning ; 
'  living '  may  be  any  form  of  existence  vaguely 
analogous  to  jihysical,  terrestrial  existence,  and 
'death,'  'die,'  'dead,'  are  terms  that  might  be 
applied  to  various  states  from  which  some  char- 
acteristic feature  of  living  was  absent.  A  few 
examples,  mainly  of  jihilological  interest,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  transition  of  meaning.  Not 
only  was  prolongation  of  life  the  reward  of  moral 
conduct  (see  ETHICS  and  Morality  [Egyptian], 
§  6),  but  in  a  sense  the  moral  life  was  the  only 
true  life ;  in  the  Teaching  of  Ptahhotpe  we 
read : 

■  As  for  the  fool  who  hearkens  not,  he  achieves  not  anything:, 
he  looks  upon  huu  \^ho  knows  as  one  who  is  ignorant,  wid 
upon  lihings  useful  as  things  harmful,  ...  he  lives  upon  thai 
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wherewith  men  die,  ...  his  character  is  told(?)  in  the  opinion 
of  the  nobles  in  that  he  dies  living:  every  day'  (tc  Papyrus 
Prisse,  ed.  G.  .Jiquier,  Paris,  1911,  17.  4-S). 

Such  was  tlie  fear  felt  by  him  who  was  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  that  he  knew  not 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead  {Sinuhe,  255  ;  Koller 
[ed.  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Literary  Texts  of  the  New 
Kingdom,  Leipzit;,  1911],  5.  1).  The  verb  '  to  live' 
was  applied  to  ntlier  things  besides  human  beings 
and  animals  ;  thus,  whatever  else  in  a  man  might 
die,  his  name,  if  properly  tended,  would  continue 
to  live  (Pi/ramid  Texts,  764,  899,  1024,  and  in  later 
texts  ^«5.s(>»).  'Living  soul'  (b\  'nhy)  is  a  collo- 
cation of  words  which  frequently  occurs  ;  yet,  from 
its  association  with  the  dead,  the  word  'soul'  is 
often  determined  with  the  hieroglyph  that  implies 
death.  Pictures,  statues,  and  images  of  all  kinds 
were  imbued  with  a  sort  of  life,'  by  virtue  of  a 
principle  common  to  all  early  superstition  ;  the 
sculptor  was  called  '  he  who  makes  to  live '  (s'nh) ; 
hieroglyphs  representing  animals  and  human  beings 
were  sometimes  mutilated  or  suppressed,  obviously 
because  they  were  considered  to  have  the  same 
power  to  injure  as  living  things  (ZA  li.  1-64). 

7.  Death  and  the  gods.— Could  the  gods  be  said 
to  live?    In  a  sense,   no  doubt,  they  were  con- 
sidered to  live  more  fully,  more  truly,  than  human 
beings.     The  solar  deity  in  particular  was  full  of 
vitality ;  the  Pharaoh  is  said  to  be  '  gi-anted  life 
like  lie' ;  Ke  '  lives  upon  truth  ' ;  the  solar  hymns, 
especially  those  to  the  Aten  (the  solar  god  of  the 
heretic  king  Akhenaten)  represent  all  life  as  ema- 
nating from  the  god  ;  and  all  gods  and  goddesses 
were  disjiensers  of  life.     On  a  closer  view,  however, 
we  find  that  the  kind  of  life  that  was  predicated  of 
the  gods  is  more  analogous  to  the  life  of  the  blessed 
dead  than  to   the  life  of  human  beings;   to  the 
virtuous  dead  it  is  promised,  'he  who  is  yonder 
shall    be  a  living  god'   (Erman,   Gesprdch  ernes 
Lebcnsmiakn  vnt  seiner  Seele,  Berlin,  1896,  p.  142  ; 
cf.  Pap.  Petcrsbimg,  1116A,  recto  56).     That  the 
gods  dwell  afar  of!'  together  with  the  dead  is  shown 
By  the  following  sentence  from  a  sepulchral  stele 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  :  '  I  have  gone  down  to  the 
city  of  eternity,  to  the  place  where  the  gods  are' 
(Cairo,  20485).     Various  dead  Pharaohs  and  celeb- 
rities were  posthumously  deified  (see  art.  Heroks 
AND  Hkro-Gods  [Egyptian]),  and.the  green  or  black 
complexions  of  their  images  suggest  tliat  they  were 
not  regarded  as  wholly  alive.     Osiris,  as  King  of 
Eternity,  chief  of  the  AVesterners,  led  but  a  shadowy 
existence,  and  similar  conclusions  are  implied  by 
the  fact  that  certain  deities  had  their  '  living '  ter- 
restrial representatives.     The  Pharaoh   ruled  as 
Horus   'on   the   throne-of-Horus  of    the   living'; 
under  another  aspect  he  was  the  'living  sphinx- 
image  of  Atum'  (sSp  'nh  n  ' Itni).     Alternately 
regarded  as  '  son  of  Re'  and  as  identical  with  Ke, 
the  King  did  not  die,   but   '  flew  to  heaven  and 
joined  the  sun,   the  flesh  of  the   god   becoming 
merged  in  its  creator  '  (Sinuhe,  R  7  f.).     The  Apis 
and  Mnevis  bulls  were  respectively  living  emana- 
tions of  Ptah  and  Atum,  and  other  sacred  animals 
whose  cult  was  celebrated  in  late  times  doubtless 
stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  gods  whom  they 
represented.      Lastly,   the  historical  aspect  from 
which  the  gods  were  sometimes  regarded  repre- 
sented them  as  rulers  of  a  far-distant  age,  and,  in 
consequence,  as  beings  long  since  dead. 

8.  The  dead  as  a  class  of  beings.— In  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  and  elsewhere  we  lind  the  follow- 
ing classification :  men,  gods,  blessed  dead  (i;/(«, 
'bright'  ones),  and  dead  (intw)  (see  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  Book  of  the  Dead,  London,  1898,  pp.  113, 

1  It  h.is  often  been  stated,  especially  by  Q.  Maspero,  that 
objects  toiimi  in  the  tombs  have  been  deliberately  brolien  m 
order  to  '  kill '  them,  and  so  to  send  them  into  the  realms  of  the 
(lead  for  the  use  of  the  deceased.  No  authentic  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  statement  seems  to  be  fortlijomins. 


293,  298,  308,  366,  389,  477).  In  this  classification 
there  is  a  kind  of  chronological  hierarchical 
arrangement;  the  dead  of  the  most  remote  times 
are  holier,  and  partake  more  of  divinity,  than 
those  recently  deceased.  So,  too,  the  Turin  Canon 
of  Kings  conceived  the  earliest  rulers  of  Egypt  to 
have  been  the  gods  of  the  first  ennead  ;  then  came 
the  lesser  gods,  and,  lastly,  the  followers  of  Horus 
and  earliest  historical  kings.  Manetho  records  a 
similar  sequence  of  "gods'  and  'semi-divine  dead' 
(piKves  oi  iiixlSeoi}.  In  the  £00/1;  of  the  Dead  and 
elsewhere  '  the  dead'  are  spoken  of  in  a  way  that 
clearly  assumes  them  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  existence  ; 
they  '  see,'  '  hear,'  and  so  forth. 

9.  Relations  of  the  living  and  the  dead.— Some 
Egyptologists,  influenced  more  by  anthropological 
theorists  than  by  the  unambiguous  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  texts,  have  asserted  that  the  funerary 
rites  and  practices  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  the 
main  precautionary  measures  serving  to  protect 
the  living  against  the  dead  (e.g.,  J.  Capart,  in 
Trans.  Third  Congr.  Hist.  Bel.,  Oxford,  1908, 
i.  203).  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  ; 
it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  realize  that  the 
vast  stores  of  wealth  and  thought  expended  by  the 
Egyptians  on  their  tombs — that  wealth  and  that 
thought  which  created  not  only  the  pyramids,  but 
also  the  practice  of  mummification  and  a  very 
extensive  funerary  literature— were  due  to  the 
anxiety  of  each  member  of  the  community  with 
regard  to  his  own  individual  future  welfare,  and 
no"t  to  the  feelings  of  respect,  or  fear,  or  duty  felt 
towards  the  other  dead.  We  have  only  to  read  the 
story  of  the  exile  Sinuhe  to  realize  the  horror  felt 
by  an  Egypti.an  at  the  prospect  of  dying  abroad, 
and  of  being  thus  deprived  of  the  usual  funerary 
honours  ;  it  is  a  feeling  akin  to  this  that  created 
the  whole  system  of  funereal  observances. 

It  does  not  vitiate  the  assertion  here  made  that 
the  dead  cannot  bury  themselves,  and  are  to  that 
extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  living.     Death  does  not 
absolutely  snap  all  relations  ;  and  motives  of  filial 
piety,  the  calculation  that  one's  own  funeral  rites 
are  dependent  on  others,  liberal  inducements  in  the 
form  of  legacies,  previous  contracts  with  the  de- 
ceased, and  also  a  certain  modicum  of  fear  and 
Jiope— all  these  things  attbrded  a  certain  guarantee 
to  the  dying  man  that  his  own  wishes  with  regard 
to  burial  and  a  post  mortem  cult  would  be  carried 
out.     But  there  was  no  real  ancestor-worship  or 
objective  cult  of  the  dead  in  ancient  Egypt.'    The 
feelings  of  the  living  towards  the  other-dead,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  constitute,   therefore,   a 
question  apart  from  the  question  of  funerary  rites 
(see  art.   Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead 
[Egyptian]).     The  Egyptians  wailed  and  mourned 
at°the  death  of  relatives,  not  merely  out  of  grief, 
but  as  a  matter  of  propriety  ;    under  the  New 
Kingdom,  mourning-clothes  of  a  bluish  colour  were 
worn  by  women  at  the  funeral  (ZA  xlvii.  162) ;  we 
have  at  least  one  possible  allusion  to  fasting  on  the 
occasion  of  a  death  (Pap.  Petersburg,  1116B,  recto 
42)  ;    friends  as  well    as    relatives  attended   the 
funeral.      It  was  thought  that  after  death  the 
deceased   might  return   'to  afford    protection   to 
their  children  upon  earth'  (Urkunden,  iv.  491; 
Nina  de  Garis  Davies  and  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Tomb 
of  Amenemhef,  London,  1914,  pi.  27) ;  and  we  have 
a  number  of  pathetic  letters  to  departed  relatives 
craving  their  intervention  and  help  (Cairo,  25,975, 
hieratic  text  on  linen.  Old  Kingdom  ;  Cairo,  25,375, 
and  Petrie  collection,  bowls  with  hieratic  inscrip- 
tion, before  Middle  Kingdom ;  Pitt-Rivers  collec- 
tion, cup  with  hieratic  inscription,  before  XVIIIth 
dyn.   =PSBA  xiv.  [1892]  328).     In  one  of  these 
letters  (Pap.   Leyden  371,  XXth  dyn. ;  see  Mas- 
pero, Etudes  (gyptiennes,  Paris,  1879-91, 1.  145-159) 
I  See,  further,  art.  Exmcs  and  Morality  (Egyptian),  9  ij(18). 
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bitter  reproaches  are  udilressed  to  a  dead  woman 
by  her  widower,  who  has  fallen  ill,  blaming  her  for 
her  neglect  of  him  after  all  his  kindness  towards 
her  while  she  was  alive. 

10.  The  dead  as  malignant  beings.— In  the 
magical  and  medical  papyri  incantations  are  often 
directed  against  '  every  enemy  male  or  female, 
every  dead  person  male  or  female,'  who  shall  come 
to  injure  N,  the  son  of  M.  The  dead  are  conceived 
of  as  the  cause  of  disea.«e,  though  perhaps  only  those 
dead  are  meant  who  still  wandered  homeless  over 
the  earth.  The  evidence  seems  fairly  clear  that 
actual  '  possession '  by  the  dead,  conceived  of  as 
jiannting  spirits,  is  meant  in  such  cases ;  for  the 
demon  is  charged  to  '  flow  forth,'  and  honey  is  said 
to  be  a  useful  medicament  '  which  is  sweet  to  men, 
but  bitter  to  the  dead'  (Erman,  Zauberspriichc fiir 
Mutter  und  Kind,  Berlin,  19U1,  p.  12 f.).  At  the 
same  time,  the  duly-buried  dead  also  had  power  to 
take  vengeance  on  those  who  injured  their  pro- 
perty or  violated  their  tombs  (H.  Sottas,  La  Pre- 
servation de  la  propriite  fun(rairc,  Paris,  1913). 
Evidently  in  Egypt,  as  in  other  lands,  there  was  a 
danger  inherent  in  death  and  in  tlie  dead,  as  also 
in  blood,  the  symbol  of  death  ;  in  a  Leyden  papyi-us 
it  is  lamented  that  '  plague  is  throughout  the 
land,  blood  is  everywhere,  death  is  not  lacking' 
(Gardiner,  TJie  Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Sage, 
Leipzig,  1909,  p.  25) ;  and,  perhaps  because  of  its 
association  with  blood,  red  colour  is  in  many  papyri 
avoided  for  writing  the  names  of  the  gods,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  evil  god  Seth. 

XI.  Origin  and  nature  of  life  and  death. — The 
Pyramid  Tests  (1466)  recall  a  time  'when  heaven 
was  not,  when  earth  was  not,  when  mankind  was 
not,  before  the  gods  were  bom,  before  death  had 
come  into  existence.'  Many  cosmogonic  legends 
were  told  by  the  Egyptians  (see  Erman,  Agyptische 
Jicligion^,  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  33-36,  for  best  sum- 
mary) ;  most  of  these  referred  the  origin  of  life  to 
some  god,  but  there  was  a  superstition  which 
attributed  self-generative  powers  to  various  small 
forms  of  animal  life,  such  as  mice,  snakes,  or  flies. 
The  frog  was  particularly  prominent  in  this  con- 
nexion, doubtless  owing  to  the  numbers  in  which 
tadpoles  appear,  just  as  though  they  had  come  into 
existence  by  themselves  out  of  the  wet  mud.  Hence 
not  onl3'  did  the  fro"  become  a  symbol  of  the  resur- 
rection (!oA?n  'nh,  'living  again'),  but  it  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  beginning  of  things ; 
in  the  Hermopolitan  myth  the  eight  primitive 
creatures  had  the  heads  of  frogs  or  snakes,  and  in 
the  Abydene  tale  the  frog-headed  goddess  Heket 
was  associated  with  Khnum  in  the  creation  (see 
W.  Spiegelberg  and  A.  Jacoby,  in  Sphinx,  vii. 
[1903]  215-228).  Life,  once  being  started,  was 
continued  by  the  physical  methods  of  reproduction 
(see  esp.  Song  of  Harper,  1.  1;  Admonitions,  12, 
2-4),  but  the  gods,  especially  the  sun-god,  Re, 
were  none  the  less  the  cause  and  mainspring  of  life 
(the  birth-scenes  in  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Deir 
el  Bahri  are  very  instructive  in  this  connexion). 

A  darinjrly  speculative  attempt  to  follow  up  this  train  of 
thought  is  found  in  an  inscription  from  Memphis,  a  late  copy  of 
a  text  of  early  dale  fj.  H.  Breasted,  'The  Philosophy  of  a 
Memphite  Priest,'  in  /.f  xxxix.tl903]  39).l  which  seeks  to  explain 
how  PtAh,  having  primitively  divided  himself  into  'Heart'  (the 
seat  of  the  imaginative,  judging  faculty),  as  impersonated  by 
Horus,  and  *  Tongue '  (the  organ  of  command,  i.e.  the  executive, 
willing^  faculty),  as  impersonated  by  Thoth,  henceforward  per- 
vaded all  that  lives,  'all  gods,  all  men,  all  cattle,  and  all 
reptiles.'  It  is  then  shown  how  all  actions  and  reactions  to  sense- 
impressions  presuppose  the  functions  of '  heart'  and  *  tongue' : 
when  the  eyes  see,  or  the  ears  hear,  or  the  nose  smells,  they 
convey  (this  sensation)  to  the  heart,  and  it  is  the  heart  that 
causes  every  reco^Tiition  (judgment)  to  go  forth  ;  it  is  the 
ton^e  that  iterale-;  (in  the  form  of  a  command  or  act  of  the  will) 
what  the  heart  devises.  In  this  way  Ptah  necessarily  appears 
to  tit  the  cause  of  all  things  done  bylinng  creatures  ;'  he  is,  in 


I  See  also  Erraan,  SSA  W,  1911,  p.  913  B. ;  a  new  ed.  is  promisecl 
by  Sethe. 


other  words,  the  vitAl  principle  iUclf.  TJiis  psychological  ana- 
lysis of  human,  or  rather  animal,  activity  is  up  to  the  present 
unique,  and  pcrliaps  represents  the  thought  of  soiue  unusually 
gifted  individual  rather  Uian  that  of  the  priests  and  learned  men 
generally. 

The  medical  papyri  show  that  a  serious  attempt 
was  early  made  to  understand  the  workings  of 
the  body,  but  no  other  eliort  to  reconcile  semi- 
ecientific  views  with  the  current  mythology  has 
yet  come  to  light. 

12.  Magico-medical  views. — A  certain  pre-natal 
existence  is  assumed  in  mauy  hj'perbolical  expres- 
sions, as  'he  ruled  (already)  in  the  egg'  {Sinuhe, 
K9.i).  The  normal  view,  of  course,  was  that  life 
began  with  birth  ;  a  writer  speaks  of  the  'children 
who  are  broken  in  the  egg,  who  have  seen  the  face 
of  the  crocodile  before  thej'  ever  lived'  (Lebens- 
miide,  79).  The  medical  papyri  contain  prognosti- 
cations for  telling  whether  a  cliild  will  live  or  not ; 
'  if  it  says  ny  [a  sound  like  the  word  for  '  yes '],  it 
will  live ;  if  it  says  embi  [a  sound  like  the  word 
for  'no'],  it  will  die'  (Pap.  Ebers,  ed.  L.  Stem, 
Leipzig,  1875, 97. 13  f.).  Spells  were  used  to  prevent 
women  from  conceiving,  and  there  are  various 
other  ways  in  which  birth  is  touched  upon  by  the 
magico-medical  literature.  Amulets  and  charms 
of  all  sorts  were  employed  to  protect  life ;  and, 
conversely,  magic  was  secretly  employed  to  bring 
about  an  enemy's  death  (e.g.,  bj-  means  of  waxen 
images  [Pop.  Lee ;  see  P.  E.  Newberry,  The  Am- 
herst Papyri,  London,  1899]).  A  Turin  papyrus 
attempts  to  cover  all  contingencies  by  enumerat- 
ing all  the  possible  kinds  of  death  that  may  happen 
to  a  man  (W.  Pleyte  and  F.  Kossi,  Pa}j.  cfc  Turin, 
Leyden,  1869-76,  p.  liiOf.).  Some  kinds  of  death 
were  considered  happier  than  others ;  death  by 
drowning,  e.g.,  was  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  doubtless 
because  Osiris  had  perished  in  this  way,  and  those 
who  died  thus  were  called  liasye,  '  blessed '  (ZA 
xhi.  [1909]  132).  Curses  were  considered  efficient 
magical  means  of  afieeting  life  (for  a  good  collec- 
tion of  curses  see  Sottas,  op.  cit.).  Out  lis  are 
conditional  curses;  it  was  usual  to  swear  'by 
the  life  of  Ke,'  and  so  common  was  this  style  of 
oath  that  the  verh'dnk,  'to  live,'  was  used  transi- 
tively in  the  sense  of  '  to  swear  by,'  and  the  Coptic 
word  for  an  oath  is  avash.  Most  contracts  and 
judicial  depositions  during  the  New  Kingdom 
begin  \vith  the  words,  '  As  Amun  endures,  and  as 
the  Sovereign  endures.'  In  the  law-courts  wit- 
nesses often  swore  oaths  afleeting  their  own  life 
and  property  (conditional  self-curses  ;  see  Spiegel- 
berg, Studien  und  Materialien  ztim  Jicchtswesen 
des  Pharaohenreiches,  Hanover,  189'2,  pp.  71-81). 

13.  Life  and  the  law. — On  this  subject  consult 
the  art.  ETHICS  .\ND  Moeality  (Egyptian),  §  13 
(1-3),  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sanctity 
of  human  life  was  strongly  felt,  as  far  at  least  as 
Egyptians  were  concerned.  A  few  details  may 
be  added  here.  Abortion  was  considered  a  crime 
(Pap.  Turin,  55.  1),  unless  the  charge  made  in  the 
passage  here  quoted  was  one  of  brutality  leading 
to  a  miscarriage.  Particularly  abhorrent  was 
bloodshed  between  close  relatives,  as  father  and 
son,  or  a  man  and  his  maternal  brothers  (see 
Gardiner,  Admonitions,  p.  9).  Capital  punish- 
ment was  less  favourably  considered  than  punish- 
ment by  imijrisonment  and  the  bastinado  (Pap. 
Petersburg,  1116 A,  recto  48  f.),  and  persons  con- 
demned to  death  were  allowed  to  make  away  with 
themselves. 

14.  Life  as  a  thing  undesirable. — The  Egyptians' 
intense  love  of  life  and  appreciation  of  its  value 
are  reflected  in  many  of  tue  passages  that  have 
been  quoted.  There  is,  however,  a  limited  pessi- 
mistic literature  (see  art.  EtiiiCi^  AND  MORALITY 
[Egyptian],  §  6)  in  which  life  is  regarded  as  nn- 
de.sirable.  This  point  of  view  may  have  been 
inspired  originally  by  some  such  anarchical  cou- 
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(Utions  as  prevailed  after  the  fall  of  the  Mempliite 
dj'nasties.  By  the  beftinning  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom  the  pessimistic  stjde  of  literature  was  a  recoj;- 
nized  genre.  Sometimes  the  despondent  attitude 
towards  life  finds  expression  in  the  wish  for  a  total 
cessation  of  life : 

'  Would  that  there  might  be  an  end  of  men,  no  conception, 
no  birth  I  O  that  the  earth  would  cease  from  noise,  and  tumult 
be  no  more  1 '  (Leyden  Adrnonitmis,  5.  14-6.  1). 

Elsewhere  the  misery  of  life  is  eloquently  contrasted 
M'ith  the  desirability  of  death  ;  iu  a  composition 
coutaining  the  dialogue  between  a  misanthrope 
and  his  soul,  death  is  desci'ibed  as  follows  : 

'Death  is  before  me  to-day  like  the  recovery  of  a  sick  man, 
like  going;  forth  abroad  after  lying  prostrate. 

Death  is  before  me  to-day  like  the  scent  of  myrrh,  like  sitting 
beneath  the  sail  on  a  windy  day. 

Death  is  before  me  to-day  like  the  scent  of  lilies,  like  sitting 
on  the  shore  of  the  land  of  intoxication. 

Death  is  before  me  to-day  like  a  trodden  road,  like  the  return 
of  men  from  a  campaign  to  their  homes. 

Death  is  before  me  to-day  like  the  clearing  of  the  sky,  or  as 
when  a  man  becomes  enlightened  concerning  that  which  he  did 
not  know. 

Death  is  before  me  to-day  as  a  man  longs  to  see  his  home, 
when  he  has  spent  manr  years  in  captivity '  (Erman,  Lebensiniide, 
ISOff.). 

In  the  sequel  it  appears  that  the  death  here  so 
highly  praised  is  not  non-existence,  but  the  un- 
troubled existence  'yonder.'  And  so  it  mostly 
was  ;  the  Egyptian  remains  true  to  his  love  of  life — 
not  perhaps  the  life  on  earth  with  its  mingled  joys 
and  sorrows,  but  the  life  of  his  dreams  in  the  land 
of  Eternity,  'the  just  and  fair,  where  terrors  are 
not,'  and  where  'none  girds  himself  against  his 
fellow.' 

LiTERATDRR. — ^There  is  no  published  monograph  on  the  subject ; 
such  references  as  are  needful  have  been  given  in  the  text.  For 
the  sign  'ankh  see  a  detailed  discussion  by  G.  J6quier,  in  Btdl. 
de  I'institut  fran^ais  d'archMogie  orientate^  xi.  (Cairo,  1914) 

121-136.  Alan  H.  Gardiner. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Greek  and  Roman).— 
The  outlook  on  life  of  the  average  Greek  of  the 
5th  cent.  c.C.  may  be  illustrated  by  the  language 
which  Herodotus,"*!.  SOU'.,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Solon  of  Athens  in  his  interview  with  Croesus, 
King  of  Lydia. 

When  Solon  visited  Sardis,  after  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
royal  palace  had  been  exhibited  for  his  admiration,  he  was 
asked  by  Croesus  whom  he  considered  the  happiest  man  (oA^t- 
wTaros)  he  had  ever  seen.  To  the  surprise  of  Cr(Esus,  Solon 
answered,  *  Tellus  of  Athens,'  because,  '  on  the  one  hand,  Tellus 
lived  in  a  prosperous  city,  and  had  sons  handsome  and  good 
(icoAot  Ka\  ayaOoC),  and  saw  children  born  to  them  all  and  all 
surviving ;  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  life  affluent  as  we  count 
affluence  in  Ilellas,  he  died  a  most  glorious  death.  He  fought 
in  a  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  their  neighbours  at 
Eleusis,  and,  routing  the  enemy,  died  most  nobly ;  and  the 
Athenians  gave  him  a  public  burial  where  he  fell,  and  honoured 
him  greatly.' 

OrcDSUS  then  asked  whom  he  considered  second  in  happiness. 
Solon  answered,  'ClenMs  and  Biton.'  These  were  natives  of 
Argos,  possessed  of  sufficient  fortune,  aud,  moreover,  endowed 
\vith  such  strength  of  body  that  both  were  prize-winners  in 
the  games.  It  is  farther  related  of  them  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  Argives  were  celebrating  a  festival  in  honour  of  Hera, 
it  was  necessary  that  their  mother,  as  priestess  of  Hera,  should 
be  conveyed  to  the  temple  on  an  os-waggon.  The  oxen  not 
arriring  from  the  field  in  time,  the  young  men  harnessed  them- 
selves to  tlie  waggon  and  drew  it  to  the  temple,  a  distance  of 
forty-five  stades.  After  they  had  performed  this  feat  in  view 
of  the  assembly,  there  came  upon  them  a  most  excellent  end  of 
life,  wherein  God  clearly  revealed  that  death  is  better  for  a  man 
than  life.  For  tlie  men  of  Argos  standing  round  praised  the 
strength  of  the  young  men,  and  the  women  of  Argos  called  their 
mother  blessed  in  that  she  had  such  sons.  Then  their  niuther 
rejoiced  ex^eedingli-  in  her  soms'  deeds  and  in  the  speech  of  the 
citizens,  and,  standing  before  the  image  of  the  goddess,  besought 
her  to  grant  to  her  children,  who  had  done  her  such  honour, 
the  best  thing  that  man  can  receive.  After  this  prayer,  when 
her  sons  had  sacrificed  and  feasted,  they  fell  asleep  in  the  temple 
and  awaked  no  more,  but  there  ended  their  days.  The  Argives, 
in  commemoration  of  their  piety,  caused  their  statues  to  be 
made  and  dedicated  at  Delphi. 

Crojsus  was  intlignant  that  Solon  should  not  assign  to  him 
even  the  second  place  among  happy  men.  Then  Solon  said : 
'  0  Crcesus.  you  ask  me  regarding  human  affairs— me  who 
know  that  the  deity  (to  Oelov)  is  always  jealous  and  delights  in 
confounding  mankind.  For  in  the  length  of  days  men  are  con- 
strained to  see  n'any  things  they  would  not  willingly  see,  and 
to  suffer  many  tilings  they  would  not  willingly  suffer.  I  put 
the  tt-rm  of  a  man's  life  at  seventy  years.  .  .  .  Kow  in  all  these 


days  of  seventy  years  ...  no  one  day  brings  ua  at  all  anything 
like  another.  Thus,  O  Croosus,  man  "is  altogether  the  sport  of 
cliance  (nav  coTcr  dv^pwiros  (rvfi^^opri).  You  appear  to  me  to  be 
master  of  immense  treasures  and  king  of  many  nations ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  of  you  which  you  demand,  till  I  hear  you  have 
ended  vour  life  happily.  For  the  richest  of  men  is  not  more 
happy  (oA^iwTcpos)  tlian  he  that  has  sufficient  for  the  day,  unless 
good  fortune  attend  him  to  the  grave  and  he  end  his  life  in 
happiness.  Many  men  who  abound  in  wealth  are  unhappy 
(ai'6Aj3(oi) ;  and  many  who  have  only  a  moderate  competency 
are  fortunate  (ci-rvxe'cs).  He  that  abounds  in  riches,  and  is  yet 
unhappy  (afdA.^ios),  excels  the  other  only  in  two  things;  but 
the  other  surpasses  him  m  many  things.  The  wealthy  man, 
indeed,  is  better  able  to  gratify  his  desires  and  to  bear  a  great 
blow  of  adversity.  But  the  other  surpasses  him  in  these 
respects :  although  he  is  not  able  to  meet  the  blows  of  mis- 
fortune or  the  claims  of  bis  desires,  yet  his  good  fortune 
(evTvxtij)  wards  o£f  these  things  from  bim,  and  he  enjoys  the 
full  use  of  his  limbs;  he  is  free  from  diseases,  unscathed  by 
evil,  blessed  with  a  fine  foim  (evciivj?),  happy  in  his  children 
(ewjrat?);  and,  if  all  these  tilings  come  at  last  to  be  crowned  by 
a  decent  end,  such  a  one  is  the  man  you  seek,  and  may  justly 
be  called  happy  (oA)3io5).  For  until  that  time  we  ought  to 
suspend  our  judgment,  and  not  to  pronounce  him  happy 
(oA^ios),  but  only  fortunate  (eurux^s).  Now  because  no  man 
can  possibly  attain  to  this  perfection  of  happiness;  as  no  one 
region  yields  all  good  things,  but  produces  some  and  wants 
others,  that  country  being  best  which  affords  the  greatest 
plenty  ;  and,  further,  because  no  human  body  is  in  all  respects 
self-sufficient,  but,  possessing  some  advantages,  is  destitute  of 
others ;  he  therefore  who  continues  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
number  of  these  and  then  ends  his  life  graciously,  in  my  judg- 
ment, O  King,  deserves  the  name  of  happy.  We  ought  to  con- 
sider in  every  matter  how  the  end  shall  be  ;  for  many  to  whom 
God  has  given  a  glimpse  of  happiness  (virofie'^at  oA^of),  He  has 
afterwards  utterly  overthrown.' 

In  reviewing  these  passages  we  may  begin  with 
the  last  point:  *  Consider  the  end  of  everything.' 
This  is  a  favourite  sentiment  in  Greek  ^vriters, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  note  of  conscious  pride 
in  the  words  with  which  Herodotus  concludes  the 
episode : 

•  When  he  made  this  reply,  he  found  no  favour  with  Crcesus, 
who  held  him  of  no  accouut  and  dismissed  him,  considering 
him  a  very  foolish  man  (a,/.ia0ijs)  who,  overlooking  present 
blessings,  bade  men  look  to  the  end  of  evervthing.' 

Life  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole.  Already  in 
Homer  we  find  it  a  mark  of  tlie  wise  man  that  he 
'  looks  before  and  after.'  *  It  is  a  favourite  notion 
in  Pindar : 

*  There  hang  around  the  minds  of  men  unnumbered  errors, 
and  this  is  the  hopeless  thing  to  discover — what  is  best  for  a 
man  both  now  and  in  the  end '  (01.  vii.  24  ff.). 

Hence  the  distinction  here  drawn  between  the 
'liappy'  man  (fiX^ios*  6  5iA  toD  b'Xov  ^iov  fxaKaptards 
[Hesychius])  and  the  merely  fortuuate  [evrvx-'is). 
A  man  may  he  prosperous,  as  Crcesus  was.  The 
Asiatic  straiohtway  calls  him  happy,  but  the 
'  foolish  *  Greeli  refuses  that  title  till  he  has  seen 
the  end  of  all : 

'  Behold,  this  is  Oedipus ;  this  is  he  who  solved  the  famous 
riddle  and  was  a  man  most  mighty  .  .  .  into  what  a  sea  of 
dire  calamity  is  he  fallen  !  Therefore,  while  a  mortal  waits  to 
sFee  that  final  day,  call  no  man  happy  (/xpSeV'  oK^i^eiv)  till  he 
have  passed  the  final  bourne  of  life,  having  suffered  no  evil' 
(Sophocles,  CEd.  Rex,  1624 ff. ;  cf.  Track.  Iff. ;  Eurip.  Andtom 
lOOff.,  etc.).2 

Aristotle  discusses  the  saying  of  Solon  in  £tk, 
Nic.  i.  10  : 

iriSrepoi'  ovv  ovS'  aXXov  oiiSfva  av$p<oiriav  tvSai^LOViirr^ov  €ws  av 
ifj,  Kara  ^o^wva  Bk  \peojv  Te'Aos  opav  ; 

He  begins  by  asking  what  the  sa3'ing  means. 
Does  it  mean  that  a  man  is  happy  {evSalii.wv)  only 
when  he  is  dead,  but  not  before  ?  If  so,  then  it  is 
absurd,  especially  if  we  liold  that  hapfiiness  (eiiSai/i- 
ovia.)  is  an  activity  (ifi pyeii,  tis).  Does  it  mean 
that  only  when  a  man  is  dead  is  one  safe  to  call 
him  happy,  as  being  at  last  beyond  the  reach  of 
evil  and  misfortune  ?  Even  if  this  is  the  meaning 
intended,  the  saying  is  open  to  dispute.  In 
estimating  a  man's  life,  as  happj'  or  unhappy,  we 
cannot  confine  our  view  to  the  individual.  Man  is 
a  social  being  (ipvau  ttoXit-uAs  6.v0piinros  [Eth.  Nic.  i. 
7 ;  cf.  Pol.  i.  2]).     If  happiness,  then,  as  we  have 

J  afjM  iTp6iTa<i}  (cat  oirt<ro-a)  (//.  iii.  109 ;  cl.  i.  SiS,  xviii.  250,  Od. 
xxiv.  462). 
2  The  sentiment  is  not,  of  course,  specifically  Greek ;  cf.  Sir 

ll-S  :  jrpb  TcAtuTil?  iiri  /j^ajcdpt^f  fi7)^eva  :  Ovid,  ilet.  iii.  135  : 
'  Ultima  semper  1  Expectaiida  dies  homini ;  dicique  beatus  | 
Ante  obitum  ueuio  suprematpie  funera  debet^' 
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.seen,  is  cliaijirterizeJ  by  sell --uilkiency  (oiTdp/tfio), 
it  is  a  self-suflicicncv  wliich  includes  cliildren  and 
other  relatives  and  friends— witliin  certain  limits, 
of  conrse ;  otlierwise  it  would  have  to  inchide  the 
relatives  of  relatives,  the  friends  of  friends,  and  so 
on  indefinitely  {Etii.  Aic.  i.  7).  AVhen  we  are 
estimating  the  happiness  of  a  man's  life,  then,  we 
must  include  in  the  estimate  a  consideration  of  the 
fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  relatives  and  friends; 
but,  here  again,  within  limits.  A  man  may  have 
lived  happily  until  ohl  age  and  have  died  happily. 
But  after  liis  death  (1)  all  sorts  of  things  may 
happen  to  his  relatives,  and  (2)  these  relatives  will 
be  of  all  degrees  of  neaniess  and  remotene.ss  of 
relation  to  the  dead  raan.  Now  it  is  equally 
absurd  either  (1)  to  suppose  that  we  must  include 
in  our  consideration  all  sorts  of  degrees  of  distant 
relations,  which  would  mean  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  our  verdict,  or  (2)  to  refuse  to  take 
into  account  any  iiosthunioua  happenings  at  all. 

The  ground  ol  our  refusal  to  bestow  the  title  of 
'  happy '  on  a  living  man  is  that  we  consider 
hapiJiness  as  something  stable  and  abiding,  where- 
as life  is  subject  to  continual  change.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  judge  a  man  by  his  condition  at 
any  one  given  time,  we  shall  have  to  call  him 
sometimes  hajipy,  sometimes  unhappy.  Is  not  our 
true  solution  that  we  must  neglect  accidents  in 
our  estimate?  iMost  accidents  are  not  determina- 
tive of  ei'SaiyuoWa.  What  determines  happiness  or 
the  reverse  is  (vepryeiai  Kar  dper^x  or  the  reverse. 
This  view  is  supported  by  our  present  problem. 
So  long  as  we  judge  by  accidents,  we  are  no  better 
olt  when  the  individual  is  dead  than  when  he  was 
alive.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  judge  by  the  stable 
things,  i.e.  by  the  ivipyeiai  xar'  aperriv,  and  the 
higher  of  these  are  the  more  abiding,  as  it  is  in 
these  chieUy  that  the  happy  live  out  their  lives 
(/coTaf^i').'  Hence  these  are  more  stable  and  abid- 
ing even  than  our  knowledge  of  special  sciences, 
which  we  are  not  living  in  and  are  therefore  liable 
to  forget.  Thus  the  stability  and  permanence 
which  we  desire  will  belong  to  the  evSaiixwi',  and  he 
will  be  evdai^Luf  all  his  life.  His  happiness  may  be 
tarnished  by  untoward  accidents,  but  it  will  not 
be  extinguished.  He  will  never  become  dSXios,  or 
truly  unhappy,  for  he  will  never  do  things  which 
are  if>av\a  Koi  ni<r7jrd.  If  overwhelming  misfortune, 
such  as  overtook  Priam— n'^xai  UpiafuKdi — should 
come  to  liini,  he  will  cease  to  lie  ^aitd/jtos,  but  he 
will  not  become  &9\iot.  Happiness  can  be  affected 
only  by  the  greatest  things,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

We'ni.ay,  then,  define  tlie  happy  man  {evSai/iwi') 
as  a  man  who  energizes  kot-'  apiT-qv  and  is  adequately 
equipped  in  externals,  not  for  a  moment,  but  for  a 
Xpivos  TtXciOi.  Or,  since  the  future  is  uncertain, 
and  eiSainonia  is  a  rfXoj  and  TAeioi/,  perhaps  we 
may  add  tlie  proviso  'if  it  continue.'  If  so,  we 
shall  say  that  those  who  have  goods  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  them  are  /xaA.dpioi,  but  //o^dpioi 
AuBpuiroi — always  liable  to  Ti>xai  ilpiaixiKal.  We 
need  not  defer  our  judgment,  but  we  may  qualify 
it  by  saying  tliat  they  are  happy,  but  with  a 
mortal  h.ippiness. 

To  confine  our  view  to  the  individual's  life,  and 
take  no  account  of  what  happens  after  his  death 
to  those  near  and  dear  to  him,  is  to  take  too  un- 
social a  view.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  make 
some  limitation.  There  are  two  further  considera- 
tions :  (1)  posthumous  events  must  be  regarded  as 
modifying  our  judgment  of  a  man's  life  much  less 
than  if  tlie  same  things  had  happened  while  he  stiU 
lived  ;  he,  at  any  rate,  was  spared  the  knowledge 
of  them  ;  (-2)  we  do  not  know  whether  the  dead 
aiffOdvoirrat — whether  they  are  aware  of  what  goes 

1  The  proposal  to  read  ^.>  for  KaTafij*-  in  completely  mistaken. 
KaraCvy  "  the  regular  w  ord  (or  describinj;  a  fixed  m.'tnner  of 
i.\i-tf  nee  :  '  to  i>e  a  Kpin-UT  "  is  Kara^ijt'  avviA^ot.  So  Karaptovv 
u  coiilnutcd  with  pwiv. 


on  here.  If  they  are,  the  news  that  penetrates  to 
them  must  be  supposed  to  be  slight  in  itself  or  at 
any  rate  of  little  moment  to  them.  It  follows, 
then,  that  posthumous  events  have  no  determining 
effect  on  our  estimate  »f  the  individual's  life. 

The  doctrine  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  appears 
often  in  Greek  literature,  and  deserves  special 
notice.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Greek 
view  is  that  the  deity  acts  in  an  arbitrary  and,  so 
to  say,  spiteful  fashion.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
ception IS  sometimes  so  baldly  expressed  as  to 
lend  colour  to  such  an  interpretation. 

Thus  in  Herod,  vii.  10  Artabanos,  the  uncle  of  Xerxes,  tries 
to  dissuade  Xerxes  from  invadinff  Greece :  '  Do  .vou  see  how 
God  strilies  with  Uis  lightning  tliose  auimals  which  rise  above 
others,  and  suffers  them  not  to  vaunt  themselves,  while  the 
lowlv  do  not  at  all  excite  Uis  jealou8.v?  Do  you  see  how  He 
hurl's  His  bolts  aj.-ainst  the  most  stately  edifices  and  the  most 
loft.\'  trees?  Tor  God  is  wont  to  cut  down  whatsoever  is  too 
highh'  exalted.  Thus  a  great  army  is  often  defeated  by  a  s;uall 
number  of  men;  ..uen  God  in  His  jealousy  (*9oi^(rai)  strikes 
them  with  fear  or  with  thunder,  they  often  perish  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  themselves,  because  God  suffers  none  to  be  proud 
save  Himself.' 

But,  while  tliis  may  have  been  a  popular  con- 
ception, the  underlying  idea  is  a  much  deeper  one. 
It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of 
the  Greek  idea  of  justice,  or  Dike.  The  definition 
of  justice  (Suoioffwj))  which  Plato  gives  in  the 
Bcpublic^  is  nothing  new,  but  is  implied  in  the 
whole  Greek  attitude  to  life,  as  Plato  says  : 

OTi  yt  TO  ra  avrov  Trpdrreiv  «ai  f^rj  jroXinrpayMOfcti'  iiKaioryi^ 
e<rri,  leai  Toim>  oAAcgv  re  iroXAtLf  dieijitoaftev  Koi  avTOi  jroXAditic 
clpiixa/iff  (433  A). 

Now.  as  applied  to  the  relation  of  God  and  man, 
justice  lies  in  the  recognition  that  the  divine  and 
the  human  destinies  are  utterly  unlike.  The  gods 
and  men  are  alike  the  children  of  earth  (mother) 
and  heaven  (father):  'from  one  source  spring 
gods  and  mortal  men'  (Hesiod,  WorL^  and  Days, 
107) ;  but  the  lot  of  the  gods  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  mankind.  Pindar  emphasizes  this 
distinction  in  a  beautiful  passage  : 

'One  is  the  race  of  men,  one  the  race  of  gods,  and  from  one 
mother  do  we  both  have  breath.  But  separate  altogether  is 
the  power  [facultv,  iiKjenixtin,  indoles]  that  sunders  us  ;  for  one 
is  naught,  but  the  brazen  heaven  abides,  an  habitation  un- 
shaken for  ever.  Yet  do  we  resemble  somewhat,  in  mighty 
mind  or  in  bodilv  form,  the  deathless  gods,  albeit  we  know  not 
unto  what  line  sovereign  Destiny  hath  appointed  us  to  ran 
cither  by  day  or  by  night'  (.N'cm.  vi.  Iff.). 

Here  we  have  the  two  characteristic  distinctions 
which  the  average  Greek  drew  between  the  gods 
and  mankind  :  the  gods  are  deathless  and  ageless, 
and  untouched  of  evil ;  the  years  of  man  are  few 
and  full  of  sorrow,  and  the  certain  end  is  death ; 
the  gods  have  knowledge  of  the  future ;  for  man 
'  the  river  of  prevision  is  set  afar'  (Pind.  Nem.  xi. 
46).  Now  it  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of 
mortality  that  human  life  is  a  chequer-work  of 
good  and  evil.  A  life  of  unbroken  success,  even  if 
not  attained  by  or  attended  witli  wickedness,  is 
already  a  breach  of  nature,  an  injustice,  an  en- 
croachment on  the  attributes  of  divinity,  and  so 
excites  the  jealousy  of  God,  who  allows  none  save 
Himself  to  be  proud. 

A  life  of  uubioken  happiness  is  no  portion  for 
men  : 

'  Happy  (6X^.0!)  is  he  to  whom  God  hath  gi\cn  a  portion  of 
glory  (KoXi,  esiieciallv  success  in  the  national  games),  and  to 
five  all  his  life  with  enviable  fortune  and  in  opulence ;  for  no 
mortal  is  happy  in  all  things'  (Bacchvlid.  v.  i.nff.).  . 
Hence  it  is  a  condition  of  abiding  prosperity  tliat  a 
man's  happiness  should  not  be  uniutciTupted  ;  only 
by  being  interrupted  will  it  conform  to  the  law  of 
nature,  the  demands  of  justice  r  .      .    u  . 

'  In  thy  new  success  1  rejoice,  but  also  I  am  gneved  that 
jealousy '[here,  human  jealousy)  requites  glorious  deeds.  Uut 
onlv  thus,  they  say,  w  ill  a  man's  happiness  (tvUiiiovta)  prosper 
abidingly,  if  it  wins  both  these  things  and  those  '  (i.e.  good  and 
evil)  (find.  Pyth.  vii.  14  ff.).  '  Not  one  is  without  lot  in  sorrow 
nor  shall  be;  vet  tlit  ancient  prosperity  (oA^os)  of  Baltoo 
attends  them,  giving  them  these  and  those '  (li).  v.  64  f.). 


1  oTi  ivn  iK<umv  tr  Sioi  inirnSntU'  .  .  .  «!t  6  avroC  n  (^voit 
««iTTji«lOTaTiJ  wt^VKvla  «iii  (433  A). 
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This  is  the  point  of  Clytremnestra's  woi-ds  in 
^sch.  Agam.  904  f.  : 

'Let  there  be  no  jealousy:  for  many  were  the  evils  that  we 
endured  aforetime.'  That  is,  our  present  <food  fortune  should 
not  excite  jealousy.     It  i3  but  the  offset  to  former  adversity. 

So  Nikias  in  Thncyd.  vii.  77.  3  : 

'Our  calamities  are  likely  to  abate  :  for  the  enemy  have  had 
enough  success ;  and  if  our  expedition  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
any  of  the  g:odg,  we  have  now  been  sufficiently  punished.' 

If  a  man  is  attended  by  an  unbroken  felicity,  be 
must  restore  the  balance  by  a  voluntary  sacrilice 
of  some  portion  of  his  happiness. 

This  is  the  point  of  the  famous  storj'  of  Polycrates  of  Sanios 
(Herod,  iii.  4Uff.),  His  continued  prosperity  (ei-Tuxia)  excited 
the  anxiety  of  his  friend  Amasis,  who  wrote  to  him  in  these 
terms :  '  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  the  good  fortune  of  a  friend 
and  ally.  But  the  excess  of  thy  prosperity  does  not  please  me, 
because  I  know  how  jealous  the  deity  is.  As  for  me,  I  would 
choose  that  my  affairs  and  those  of  my  friends  should  some- 
times be  fortunate  and  sometimes  stumble,  rather  than  be  for- 
tunate in  everything.  For  I  cannot  remember  that  I  ever  heard 
of  a  man  who  was  fortunate  in  everything:,  who  did  not  in  the 
end  finish  in  utter  ruin.  Be  advised,  therefore,  by  me,  and  i?i 
view  of  your  jjood  fortune  do  this  :  think  what  it  is  that  you 
value  most  and  the  loss  of  which  would  most  gfrieve  you,  and 
cast  it  away,  so  that  it  may  never  be  seen  a<;ain  among  men  ; 
and  if  after  that  your  good  fortune  does  not  alternate  with  mis- 
fortune, repeat  the  remedy  which  you  have  now  from  me.'  It 
is  well  known  how  Polycrates  cast  a  valuable  ring  into  the  sea, 
but,  unfortunately,  afterwards  recovered  it  in  the  belly  of  a 
fish — which  so  convinced  Amasis  that  his  friend's  ruin  was  in- 
evitable that  he  sent  a  herald  to  Samos  to  renounce  his  friendship 
and  dissohe  all  obligations  of  hospitality  between  them,  *lest, 
if  any  great  and  dreadful  calamitj'  should  befall  Polycrates,  lie 
might  himself  be  grieved  for  him,  as  for  a  friend.'  So  in  ^sch. 
Again.  1005  ff.  :  'A  man's  destiny  while  sailing  straight  strikes 
a  hidden  reef.  And,  if  betimes  fear  with  well-measured  (ev- 
fiiTpov)  sling  makes  jettison  of  a  portion  of  his  goods,  the  whole 
house  sinks  not,  overladen  with  woe,  nor  is  the  ship  engulfed.' 
The  epithet  *  well-measured  *  suggests  the  restoration  of  the 
balance,  of  the  jueVpov  which  justice  demands.  The  use  of 
a-<f)ttS6fj],  which  is  here  in  its  usual  sense  of  'sling'  but  else- 
where occurs  with  the  meaning  'bei^el  of  a  ring,'  may  possibly 
indicate  that  .^schjlus  had  in  mind  the  story  of  Polycrates. 

The  crude  popular  conception  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  gods  is  refined  by  /Eschylus  in  a  remarkable 
passage  of  tlie  Agamemnon  : 

'Tliere  is  an  ancient  saying  spoken  of  old  among  men,  that  a 
man's  prosperity  (oA^oy),  when  it  grows  big.  breeds  and  does 
not  die  childless,  but  from  great  fortune  {tvxv)  there  springs 
for  his  race  insatiable  woe.  But  apart  from  others  I  hold  an 
opinion  of  my  own.  It  is  the  impious  deed  that  breeds  others 
like  to  its  own  kind,  but  the  lot  of  the  house  which  observes 
straight  justice  is  blest  iji  its  children  for  ever.  But  old  pride 
(v/Spis)  is  wont  to  breed  a  young  pride  that  wantons  in  the  woes 
of  men,  now  or  anon,  whensoever  the  appointed  day  of  birth 
comes ;  breeds,  too,  that  spirit  {daCfiuf)  unconquerable,  unde- 
featable,  even  unholy  boldness  (^pacros),  dark  curses  (arai)  for 
the  house,  like  unto  tlieir  parents '  (750  ff.). 

The  teaching  of  .i^schylus  amounts  to  this.  It 
is  not  mere  prosperity  that  is  sinful  and  brings 
evil  in  its  train.  ^liischylus  would,  no  doubt, 
admit  tliat  great  prosperity  has  its  temptations, 
that  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  as  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  tells  us  that  the 
incurable  souls  who  are  Iiung  up  in  the  prison- 
house  of  Hades  as  deterrent  examples  to  evildoers 
will  mostly  be  the  souls  of  tyrants  and  kings  and 
potentates  and  politicians:  'for  these,  owing  to 
the  licence  whioli  they  enjoj',  commit  the  greatest 
and  most  unholy  crimes '(525  B).  That,  in  fact, 
.i^schylus  had  this  idea  in  mind  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  immediately  following  words  of  the 
ode  (772  tf.): 

'  But  Justice  (Alio))  shines  in  smoky  homes  and  honours  the 
righteous  (efatVijitoc)  man ;  while  from  gold-bespangled  dwell- 
ings of  unclean  hands  she  turns  with  averted  eyes,  and  goes  to 
pious  homes,  regarding  not  the  power  of  wealth  stamped  with 
a  false  stamp  of  praise.' 

We  find  the  same  thought  in  Pindar,  Pyth,  xi. 
50fJ-. : 

*  May  I  desire  ijlory  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  seeldng  thinf^s 
possible  at  my  time  of  life.  For,  finding  that  the  middle  estate 
(Td  lUaa.)  blooms  witli  the  more  abidiug  prosperity  (6\^o?).  I 
dislilie  the  lot  of  rlie  tyrant  and  am  zealous  for  the  common 
excellences.  But  the  curses  of  jealousy  are  warded  off,  if  one 
attaining  the  hifjhest  success  and  using  it  quietly  avoids  dread 
pride.  So  finds  he  the  verge  of  death  fairer,  leaving  to  his  dear 
children  the  best  of  possessions,  the  grace  of  a  good  name." 

If,  liowever,  continuetl  prosjierity  leads  a  man  to 
pride  (i/i/jis),  tlieu  piide  leads  to  tuither  [jiide  or 


acts  of  pride,  ami  by  repetition  come  boldness 
(flpdao^)  and  more  daring  deeds  of  sin:  'then  he 
(^lianged  to  thonghts  of  utter  daring  ;  for  wretched 
base-devising  infatuation,  fount  of  woes,  makes 
men  bold  ( Spao-wei) '  (^■E.scli.  Again.  -221  ti'.).  To  the 
(ireek  mind  the  Per.sian  invasion  of  Greece  was  a 
typical  example  of  pride  and  the  eiiects  of  pride. 
/Eschylus  declares  of  the  Persians  who  fell  at 
Salamis : 

*  The  heaps  of  corpses  shall  dumbl.y  declare  to  the  ejes  of  men 
even  to  the  third  generation  that  a  mortal  should  not  think 
thouifhts  too  high  ;  for  pride  flowers,  and  its  fruit  is  an  ear  of 
doom  (ani),  whence  it  reaps  a  harvest  of  tears '  (Pers.  818  ff.). 

The  jealousy  of  God  in  the  OT  is  exactly  parallel 
to  the  Greek  doctrine.  It  is  not  a  capricious  spite, 
but  merely  the  justice  which  punishes  any  invasion 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Deity  by  man :  '  I  the 
Ijord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  upon  the 
third  and  upon  the  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  me ;  and  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands,  of 
them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments' 
(Ex  20''-).  One  form  of  the  breach  of  justice  is 
that  a  man  should  desert  the  God  to  wliom  he 
belongs  and  follow  after  strange  gods.  Just  as  the 
civil  law  recognized  the  duty  owing  from  a  metic 
to  his  TrpocTTdTvjs,  or  pati'on,  and  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  tlie  neglect  of  these  duties  by  a  oU-q 
dwoaTaalov  {Dem.  xxv.  6o,  xxxv.  48,  etc.),  so  neglect 
of  a  man's  duty  to  his  godslor  the  following  after 
strange  gods  was  dire/3eia,  or  impietj'  (cf.  Dt  ;i2'°''-). 

The  wise  and  good  man  is  the  man  who  recog- 
nizes the  conditions  of  mortality.  The  fool  refuses 
this  recognition  and  kicks  against  the  pricks. 

'Not  for  happiness  in  everything  did  Atreus  beget  thee, 
Agamemnon :  thou  must  have  grief  as  well  as  joy.  For  thou 
art  mortal,' sajs  the  old  man  to  Agamemnon  (Eurip.  Iph.  in 
AuL  281T.).  'If  thou,  Hiero,  nnderstandest  a  pithy  saying, 
tliou  hast  heard  from  them  who  were  of  old  and  knowest  that 
for  one  good  the  deathless  gods  give  to  mortals  two  evils.  This 
fools  cannot  endure  with  decency,  but  only  the  good,  turning 
the  fair  side  out' (Find.  Pj/th.  i'li.  80ff.).  '  We  with  mortal 
minds  should  seek  from  the  gods  the  things  that  are  meet  for 
us,  knowing  that  which  lies  before  our  feet,  to  what  destiny  we 
are  born.  .Seek  not,  my  soul,  deatliless  life,  but  exhaust  thy 
practicable  means '  (ib.  59  f.). 

Pindar  illustrates  the  doctrine  by  the  story  of  As- 
clepius,  whom  Zeus  slew  with  the  thvmderbolt  be- 
cause he  tried  to  bring  a  man  (Hippolytus)  back 
from  the  dead — an  attempt  to  overstep  the  limits 
of  mortality,  and  therefore  demanding  punishment. 
The  same  story  is  referred  to  bj'  ^'Esch.  Agam. 
984  ff.,  in  a  passage  which  excellently  illustrates 
the  Greek  doctrine : 

Excessive  prosperity  demands  voluntary  jettison,  says 
•Eschylus.  Tlien  lie  proceeds :  '  Abundant  bounty  given  of 
Zeus  from  the  yearly'  field  destroys  the  plague  of  famine.  But 
the  blood  of  death  that  has  once  fallen  on  the  ground  at  a  man's 
fcet^-who  shall  call  that  back  by  any  incantation?  Did  not 
Zeus  for  safety's  sake  [i.e.  repelling  an  invasion  of  his  divine 
prerogative  of  imniortalit.\  ]  stop  him  who  was  skilled  to  bring 
back  from  the  dead  ?  And  were  it  not  that  one  fate  is  appointed 
by  the  gods  to  check  another  fate  from  -^roing  too  far,  my 
tongue  would  have  outrun  my  heart,'  etc.  All  life  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  justice,  compensation,  balance,  that  each  should 
have  his  own. 

Hence,  too,  it  is  to  d?ri  Tvxnt,  the  gifts  of  good- 
luck,  that  excite  jealousy,  not  the  good  things 
which  are  won  by  toil. 

The  doctrine  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  is  re- 
pudiated as  a  '  poetic  falsehood '  by  Aristotle,  Met. 
1.  2,  983». 

The  things  which  make  up  human  happiness  are, 
according  to  Solon,  adequate  endowment  of  worldly 
goods,  health,  beauty  of  person,  prosperous  chil- 
dren, and  a  death  in  accord  with  these  goods. 

This  enumeration  of  the  elements  of  happiness 
is  consonant  with  general  Greek  feeling.  Similar 
catalogues  occur  frequently.  Thus  the  distich 
inscribed  in  the  temple  of  Leto  at  Delos  (Aristotle, 
Eth.  Ewhm.  1214'  1  If.,  Eth.  Nic.  i.  8,  lOSff"  25) : 

'  Fairest  ((coAAjarov)  is  justice,  best  {\i2a-Tov)  is  health,  and 
sweetest  (^fiicrrof)  of  all  is  to  attain  what  one  desires.' 
The  same  order  is  given   iu  Theoynis,  '256  f.   (cf . 
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Sophocles,  frag.  328  f.).  A  popular  scoliov,  or 
drinking-sonK,  says : ' 

'  Health  is  best  for  a  mortal  man  ;  second,  to  be  fair  of  body 
l^ivav  uoAot)  ;  third,  to  liavc  wealth  vvilliout  guile  ;  fourth,  to  be 

ioung  with  one's  friend-*.' 
'liilemon,  fra^'.   163,  gives  (1)  liealtli,  (2)  success 
(tPT/ioJ/a),  (3)  joy  (xa(/ieii'),  and  (4)  to  owo  no  man. 
Pindar  {Pi/t/i.  i.  99  f.)  says  : 

'Success  (ti  iruStri-,  practi''.all.v  =  prosperity  or  h^ppine^s)  is 
the  flrstof  prizes  ;  a  (atr  fame  (tv  aKoveiv)  is  the  second  lot ;  he 
who  hath  clmnecd  on  both  .ind  taken  them  to  be  his  hath 
received  the  hitflio-st  crown.'  Cf.  Islh.  iv.  12,  v.  13,  A'cm.  i.  33, 
ix.  46,  Pi/Ci.  iii.  104;  Aristoph.  Ar.  BKi ;  Soph.  Oi'd.  CoM4J ; 
rhocylid.  frog.  10  ;  Theocrit.  X'ii.  110  ;  Bacchylid.  i.  27  ff. 

Acconling  to  Aristi)tlc,  li.appiness  is  an  ei/ipyeia 
Kar  &peH)v.  But  he  admits,  in  Kth.  Nic.  1.  8,  that 
'  nevertlieless  it  does  appear  that  happiness  has 
need  also  of  the  external  goods  as  aforesaid.  For 
it  is  impossible  or  not  easy  for  a  man  unprovided 
with  these  to  do  noble  tlihigs.  For  many  things  are 
performed  by  friends,  wealth,  political  power,  the 
instruments,  as  it  were,  of  action.  The  lack  of 
some  things  mars  happiness— the  lack  of  birth, 
children,  beauty.  You  could  not  well  apply  the 
term  "happy"  to  a  man  who  was  utterly  ugly,  or 
lowborn,  or  solitary  and  childless.  Again,  leas 
still,  if  his  children  or  his  friends  are  altogether 
bad,  or  if  he  had  gooil  friends  or  children  who  are 
now  dead.  As  we  have  said,  happiness  seems  to 
need  .«uch  outward  prosperity.  Hence  some  identify 
good  fortune  {ciiTuxia-)  with  happiness,  others 
identify  hap])iness  witli  virtue  (aper-fj).'  In  the 
liheiurk  (i.  5),  where  happiness  is  defined  more 
popularly,  sucli  '  external '  goods  as  the  above  are 
termed  '  parts  of  happiness,'  and  the  list  is  evyivaa, 
To\vipi\tat  XPV<^^^^^^^^]  irXoOros,  evTCKvia,  TroXi^re/crfa, 
fvyripla ;  the  physical  excellences,  as  iryUia,  kAXXos, 
iVx''?,  p.4y€6oSi  dvi'aniS  dyuptaTiKii ;  and  dd^a,  Tifirj, 
cuTvx^OL}  riper?}. 

He  proceeds  to  explain  what  he  means  by  the 
several  terms  here  employed. 

(a)  evyifeta,  good  birth,  may  be  predicated  of  a 
nation  or  a  State,  or  of  an  individual.  As  applied 
to  a  nation  or  a  State,  it  means  that  it  Is  auto- 
chthonous or  at  any  rate  ancient,  and  had  as  its 
earliest  leaders  distinguished  men,  and  has  had 
many  distinguished  members  in  the  course  of  its 
history.  As  applied  to  an  individual,  it  refers  to 
descent  on  either  the  male  or  the  female  side ;  it 
implies  legitimacy,  i.e.  both  father  and  motlier 
must  be  citizens  (00-765,  icrri)  in  lawful  wedlock 
(Arist.  Pol.  iii.  1.  4  f.  ;  Dem.  adv.  Near.; 
Aristoph.  Av.  1660  fl.)  ;  it  imijlies,  further,  that  the 
earliest  ancestors  of  tlie  family  were  famous  for 
virtue  or  wealth  or  some  such  distinction,  and  tlint 
many  members  of  the  family,  both  men  and 
women,  have  in  the  course  of  its  history  distin- 
guished themselves. 

The  high  importance  attached  to  heredity  is 
evident  on  every  page  of  Greek  literature  (see  art. 

PiNDAK). 

(b)  iroXvcpMa  and  xp'!<""<'0'^'<'i  the  possession  of 
many  and  good  friends,  a  friend  being  delined  as 
'  one  who,  if  he  consider  anything  to  be  good  for 
another,  is  ready  to  do  it  for  the  other's  sake ' 
(Arist.  lihct.,  loc.  cit.).  Friendship  takes  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Greek  ideal  of  life. 

'  Of  alt  kinds  are  the  uses  of  friends  ;  above  all  in  trouble,  but 
joy  also  seeks  to  behold  its  own  assurance*  (I'indar,  Nein.  vlii. 
42  (T.).  '  To  cast  away  a  ^ood  friend  I  count  even  as  that  a  man 
should  cast  away  the  life  in  his  own  bosom,  which  he  loves 
most'  (Soph.  <Ji<l.  Rex,  Oil  t.). 

We  hear  of  many  celebrated  f  rieud.ships — Achilles 
and  Patroclus,  Orestes  and  I'ylades,  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  last  is  the  theme  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Pindar's  i)oemB,  Ncm.  x. 

When  Castor,  the  mortal  one  of  the  Twins,  is  slain,  Pollux 
.i4ks  to  be  allowed  to  die  with  him  :  *  Grant  mc,  O  Lord,  to  die 

1  Plato,  (•oni.  451  E.  Lf!i{j.  631  0,  001  A  ;  ct.  schol.  Gorg.,  loc. 
fit. :  '  this  acoUoH  is  attributed  by  some  to  Simonides,  by  others 
to  Epicbarmus.' 


with  him  !  .\  man's  honour  is  departed  when  he  is  reft  of  big 
friends,  and  few  there  be  that  are  faithful  in  the  dtt\  of  trouble 
to  share  the  travail' (76  fr.). 

The  false  friend  is  the  object  of  bitter  scorn 
(Pind.  Isth.  ii.  11  ;  /Ksch.  A  gam.  798,  etc.).  We 
liear,  of  course,  of  a  more  cynical  view,  that  one 
should  alwaj's  look  upon  a  friend  as  a  possible 
enemy  (Soph.  Aj.  67711'.  ;  Eurip.  Hippol.  25311'.). 

(c)  TrXoPros,  wealth. 

[d)  cvTCKfia  and  iroXiTcKfta :  these  may  be  pre- 
dicated cither  of  the  community  or  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  the  case  of  the  community,  they 
mean  the  possession  of  a  numerous  body  of  splendid 
youth,  splendid  jihysically  —  in  stature,  beauty, 
strength,  and  .ithletic  prowess  —  and  splendid 
morally,  the  moral  qualities  desirable  in  a  young 
man  being  self-restrttint  and  courage.  In  the  case 
of  the  individual,  they  inildy  that  his  children,  male 
and  female,  arp  many  and  good.  In  a  \\oman,  the 
physical  excellences  are  beauty  and  stature  ;  the 
moral  excellences  are  'self-control  and  industry 
without  illilierality  '  {(pi\epyia  dyev  dceXfD0c/)ia$). 

'The  high  bUni_'.ard  of  female  excellence  is  very  important 
for  the  state  ;  for  where  the  condition  cf  the  women  is  vicious, 
as  at  Lacediemon,  there  is  no  happiness  in  half  the  state.' 

The  import.ance  of  having  children  lies  partly 
ill  keeping  property  within  the  family,  since  the 
bitterest  thought  of  the  childless  man  when  dying 
is  that  bis  wealth  will  go  to  an  outsider  : 

'  Even  as  a  child  by  his  wife  is  longed  'or  by  his  father  who 
has  reached  the  other  side  of  youth,  and  greatly  warms  his 
heart,  since  wealth  that  falls  to  an  outside  alien's  keeping  is 
most  hateful  for  a  dying  man  '  (I'ind.  Ot.  x.  [xi.]  94  ff.)  ; 

partly  in  that  there  will  be  no  one  to  pay  the 
memorial  offerings  to  the  dead  (ivayhfiara.).  Those 
nioti\es  find  their  consequence  in  the  frequency  of 
adoption  (eio-Trodjo-is).' 

(c)  ei'ynpla,  a  good  old  age.  This  denotes  an  old 
age  which  approaches  gradually  and  without '  pain ' ; 
if  it  comes  rapidly,  or  slowly  but  accompanied  with 
l>ain,  it  is  not  a  good  old  age.  This  requires  both 
physical  excellences  and  good  fortune.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  weakness  or  disease,  and  a  man 
must  have  good  fortune  to  live  long  and  remain 
dXvtros.  '  It  is  indeed  true  that  some  attain  long 
life  without  ph3-sical  excellences.' 

(/)  The  physical  excellences:  (1)  vyleia,  health, 
i.e.  freedom  from  disease,  full  possession  of  bodily 
faculties.  Such  valetudinarianism  as  that  of 
llerodicus  (Plato,  lii.p.  iii.  406)  is  not  desirable,  as 
it  means  the  denial  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  human 
)ile,asures.  (2)  kAWos,  be.auty.  A  different  kind  of 
licauty  is  approjiriate  to  diff'erent  jieriods  of  life :  the 
young  man  must  be  adtiptcd  to  exercises  of  speed 
tiiid  strength,  and  jdetisant  and  delightful  to  look 
upon.  Hence  pentatliletes  are  most  beautiful. 
The  man  in  the  |irime  of  life  must  be  lit  for  military 
exercises,  combining  grace  with  sternness  in  his 
appearance.  The  old  man  must  be  equal  to  such 
exertions  as  are  inevitable,  and  his  appearance 
must  not  be  repulsive,  i.e.  must  be  free  from  the  dis- 
ligurements  of  age.  (3)  taxiJi,  stren"th.  (4)  i-UytBoi, 
stature— but  not  so  as  to  be  unwieldy.  (5)  SwapM 
ayuvKTTiKi),  athletic  excellence  —  size,  strength, 
speed ;  good  running,  wrestling,  and  boxing. 

1  Ct.  Isicus,  ii.  45ff. :  'I  have  shown  you  that  the  laws  give 
power  to  childless  men  to  adopt  sons.  It  is  clear,  moreover, 
that  I  paid  attention  to  bim  while  he  lived  and  buried  him  when 
he  died.  My  opponent  Avishcs  to  turn  me  out  of  my  father's 
estate,  be  it  great  or  small ;  wishes  to  make  the  dead  man 
childless  and  nameless,  so  that  tliere  shall  be  none  to  honour  in 
his  behalf  the  ancestral  holies,  none  to  make  annual  offerings 
to  him  (ci'ayiVi)  avTtf  Ka&'  tKatrro*-  iviavT6v),  but  to  rob  him  Of 
his  honours.  'Providing  for  Ihi-),  Menecles,  being  master  of  his 
liroperty,  adopted  a  hon.  that  he  might  get  these  things.  Do 
not,  then,  be  persuuiled  bv  these  men  to  rob  me  of  the  title  of 
heirship,  which  is  all  that  is  left,  and  make  my  adoption  by  him 
invalid.  Hut,  since  the  matter  has  come  to  you  and  you  have 
power  to  (lisjiose  ol  it,  help  us  and  hehi  him  who  is  now  in  the 
house  of  Hades  and  do  not.  in  the  u.une  ot  i^ods  and  ddniniiifi, 
allow  liiin  to  be  insulted  by  thcni'  (see,  fuither  art.  ADoI•Tlo^ 
iUreeliJ). 
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ig)  56{a  or  eMofi'a,  i.e.  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
inaii  ((TToi'ooros).  or  as  '  the  possessor  of  sometTiing 
which  all  men  or  most  meu  or  good  men  or  wise 
men  desire.' 

{h)  rt/iri,  or  honour,  i.e.  honours  paid  for  bene- 
factions either  great  in  themselves  or  great  in 
the  circumstances  (cf.  Dem.  adv.  Lept.  %  41).  Such 
honours  are  sacrifices,  memorials  in  verse  and  prose, 
priyileges,  allotments  in  land,  foremost  seats  on 
public  occasions,  tombs,  statues,  maintenance  at 
the  public  charges,  barbaric  compliments — e.g., 
prostrations  and  giving  place — local  compliments. 
Ti;ua(,  as  being  both  honourable  and  valuable  in- 
trinsically, appeal  equally  to  the  0iXoxp'i/«'"'O5  and 
the  (piXoTifjios. 

(i)  evrvx't;  or  good  fortune.  It  is  the  gifts  of 
fortune  that  especially  excite  envy. 

(/)  ipiTq,  virtue.  This  is  discussed  in  lihet.  ch. 
ix.  Virtue  is  not  merely  desirable — as  gifts  of  Tvx'n 
— but  also  ewaiveToi'.  It  is  'a  faculty  of  providing 
and  preserving  good  things  and  a  faculty  of  con- 
ferring benefits,'  and  its  elements  are  justice, 
bravery,  self-control,  'magnificence'  {ij.cya\o- 
vp^ireia),  highmiudedness,  liberality,  gentleness, 
wisdom  practical  (0p6i»7)iris)  and  speculative  ((ro0ia). 

The  virtues  which  go  to  make  up  virtue,  the 
H^prj  apeTjji,  are  given  by  Aristotle  in  the  Rhct. 
i.  9  as  5iK'atO(7"t''y?;,  dvSpia,  ffw^poffiiVT},  fxeyaXoTrpiireta, 
/iryaXo^i'X^a,  iXevdepidTijs,  Trpahr-qi,  ^pdvijais,  <ro(f>la. 
Plato,  Hep.  402  C,  gives  <7oj<ppoauv7i,  dvdpeia,  fieyaXo- 
Trp^Treia,  iXevdepi&r-qi,  /cat  Bija  tovtwv  dSeXtpd,  Mono, 
73  E  -  74  A,  dt.KaiO(Tvvri,  dvdpela,  (ruippoavvTi,  ffO(pia, 
fj-eyaXoirp^Treta  Kal  fiXXai  TrdjuTroXXat. 

The  four  cardinal  virtues,  according  to  Plato,  are 
courage,  justice,  temperance,  and  wisdom  (Eep. 
427  E) ;  but  the  sovereign  virtue,  which  involves 
all  these,'  is  justice,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Plato 
defines  as  t6  to.  aurou  TrpaTretP  Kal  fiTj  TroXvirpayfiove'ii'.^ 

In  the  famous  passage  of  Pindar  {Nein.  iii.  74  fi'.) 
the  first  three  virtues  are  that  of  youth,  that  of 
men,  and  that  of  the  old,  while  the  fourth  seems 
to  be  nothing  else  than  justice,  which  is  the  sove- 
reign and  governing  principle  of  all  the  rest :  i\q. 
di  Kal  r^<7f7apas  dpercts  6  Bvar^s  al<j}v,  tppovilv  d'  iv^iret, 
t6  TvapKelfL^vov  =  Th  rd  avrov  irpdrTeiv. 

However  this  may  be,  justice  includes  all  the 
other  virtues.  And  the  moral  conscience  of  man 
demands  in  the  name  of  justice  that  the  just  man 
shall  have  his  reward.  So  Hesiod,  Works  and 
Days,  270  ff.  : 

*  Now  may  neither  I  nor  son  of  mine  be  Juflt  among  men  I 
For  it  is  an  iU  thing  to  be  just,  if  the  unjust  shall  have  the 
greater  justice.  Howbeit  these  things  I  deem  not  that  Zeus  will 
bring  to  pass.'  Injustice  may  prevail  for  a  time,  but  justice  is 
better  in  the  end  {ib.  217  f.).  *0n  that  which  is  pleasant  but 
contrary  to  justice  a  most  bitter  end  awaits'  (Find.  Isth.  vi. 
47 f.).  'Too  swift  are  the  minds  of  men  to  accept  a  guileful 
gain  in  preference  to  justice,  albeit  they  travel  to  a  harsh 
reckoning'  (rpaveiav  k-ni^a-v  [Find.  Fyth.  iv.  139 ff.]).  On  the 
other  hand,  end  and  beginning  are  aliite  pleasant  if  God 
speed. 

How.  then,  and  where  shall  it  be  better  for 
the  just  man  ?  The  tyj)ical  answer  of  the  Greek 
moralist  is  'Here  and  in  this  life.'  Hesiod  ex- 
presses the  prevailing  view  of  the  Greek  as  of  the 
Hebrew  wisdom  when  he  says  : 

'  But  whoso  to  stranger  and  to  townsman  deal  straight  judg- 
ments, and  no  whit  depart  from  justice,  their  city  flourisheth, 
and  the  people  prosper  therein.  And  in  their  land  is  peace,  the 
nurse  of  children,  and  Zeus  doth  never  decree  war  for  them. 
Neither  doth  Famine  ever  consort  with  men  who  deal  straight 
judgments,  nor  Doom ;  but  with  mirth  they  tend  the  works 
that  are  their  care.  For  them  earth  beareth  much  livelihood, 
and  on  the  hills  the  oak's  top  beareth  acorns,  the  oaks  midst 
bees  ;  their  fleecy  sheep  are  heavy  with  wool ;  their  wives  bear 
children  like  unto  their  parents ;  they  flourish  with  good  things 
continually,  neither  go  thev  on  ships,  but  bounteous  earth 
beareth  fruit  for  them '  (Works  and  Days.  226  ff.). 

Even  so  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  in  this 

iyytvofi.^voii  ye  o'wnjpi'av  iTap^\€tv,  ftuanep  av  efjj  {Rep.  433  B). 

3  Rep.  433  A ;  cf.  Aristotle,  Ehet.  i.  9.  7,  eom  M  intaiotnii'i) 
fUv  apcTi)  fit*  fjv  ri  avrui'  eica(rTOt  e\QVff^  Kai  us  o  v6p.oi. 


world,  whether  in  their  own  persons  or  in  the 
persons  of  their  descendants  : 

'  But  whoso  ensue  e\  11,  insolence,  and  froward  works,  for  them 
doth  Zeus  of  the  far-seeing  eye,  the  son  of  Cronus,  decree 
justice.  Yea,  oftentimes  a  whole  city  reapeth  the  recompense 
of  the  evil  man,  who  einneth  and  worketh  the  works  of  foolish- 
ness. On  them  doth  the  son  of  Cronus  brin'^  from  heaven  a 
grievous  visitation,  even  famine  and  plague  together,  and  the 
people  perish.  Their  women  bear  not  children  ;  their  houses 
decay  by  devising  of  Olympian  Zeus  ;  or  anon  he  destroyeth  a 
great  host  of  them,  within  a  wall  it  may  be,  or  the  son  of 
Cronus  taketh  vengeance  on  their  ships  in  "the  sea'  (ib.  23811.). 

In  Bepiiblic,  3fi3  At{.,  Plato  discusses  this  view 
of  justice  and  its  rewards.  Goods  are  classified  as 
of  three  sorts :  { 1 )  those  desirable  for  their  own 
sakes,  (2)  those  desirable  for  their  own  sakes  and 
for  their  consequences,  and  (3)  those  desirable  for 
their  consequences  alone.  Whereas  Socrates  would 
place  justice  in  the  second  of  these  classes,  the 
many  would  place  it  in  the  third.  Popular  morality 
says  that  justice  is  desirable  because  it  leads  to 
reward  in  this  life — a  position  which  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  '  seeming  to  be  just '  is  preferable  to 
'  being  just.'  Parents  exhort  their  children  to  be 
just  for  the  sake  of  office  and  other  advancement, 
and  because,  according  to  Hesiod  (loc.  cit.)  and 
Homer  (Od.  xix.  109 ff'.),  the  gods  prosper  the  just 
in  this  life.     Then  follows  a  striking  passage  : 

'Still  grander  are  the  gifts  of  heaven  which  Musaeus  and  his 
son  (Eumolpus)  otfer  to  the  just :  they  take  them  down  into 
the  world  below,  where  they  have  the  saints  lying  on  couches 
at  a  feast,  everlastingly  drunk,  crowned  with  garlands ;  their 
idea  seems  to  be  that  an  immortality  of  drunkenness  is  the 
highest  reward  of  virtue.  Some  extend  their  rewards  yet 
further ;  the  posterity,  as  they  say,  of  the  faithful  and  just 
shall  survive  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  This  is  the 
style  in  which  they  praise  justice.  But  about  the  wicked  there 
is  another  strain ;  they  bury  them  in  a  slough  in  Hades,  and 
make  them  carry  water  in  a  sieve  ;  also  while  they  are  yet  living 
they  bring  them  to  infamy,  and  inflict  upon  them  the  punish- 
ments which  Glaucon  described  as  the  portion  of  the  just  who 
are  reputed  to  be  unjust;  nothing  else  does  their  invention 
supply.' 

According  to  Homeric  eschatology,  there  remains 
for  the  dead  only  a  shadowy  existence  in  a  dim 
under  world,  in  dank  places  which  even  the  gods 
abhor.  This  life  after  death,  If  it  can  be  called 
life,  holds  nothing  lovely  or  desuable  : 

*  Speak  not  comfortably  to  me  of  Death,  glorious  Odysseus. 
Rather  would  I  be  on  earth  a  servant  with  a  landless  man  of  no 
great  livelihood  than  king  over  all  the  dead  which  are  perished ' 
(Od.  xi.  488  ff.). 

There  seems  to  be  no  distinction  of  destiny 
between  the  good  and  the  wicked,  except,  indeed, 
that  perjury  is  said  to  be  punished  in  the  world 
below  {II.  iii.  279,  xix.  260).  We  have,  it  is  true, 
some  traces  of  a  brighter  fancy. 

The  poets  told  of  an  '  Elysian  plain  at  tlie  ends  of  earth,  where 
fair-haired  Rhadanianthus  is  ;  where  lite  is  most  easy  for  men  ; 
neither  snow  nor  great  storm  nor  rain  is  there,  but  ever  as  the 
shrill  West  wind  blows,  Ocean  sends  forth  breezes  to  refresh 
men '  (Od.  iv.  663) ;  but  Uomer  assigns  this  fate  only  to 
Menelaus,  'to  whom  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  not  die  nor 
meet  his  fate  in  Argos,  the  pastureland  of  horses,'  because  he 
'  had  Helen  to  wife  and  was  the  son-in-law  of  Zeus.'  They  told 
of  certain  Islands  of  the  Blest  far  in  the  Western  Ocean  where 
the  heroes  of  the  Theban  and  Trojan  Wars  dwelt  under  the 
kindly  rule  of  Cronus — '  happy  (oA^to^)  heroes,  for  whom  the 
bounteous  earth  bears  honeysweet  fruit,  blooming  thrice  a 
year '  (Hesiod,  Works  and  Daifs,  166  ff. ;  cf.  also  art.  Blbst, 
Abode  of  toe  [Greek  and  Roman]). 

But  such  a  lot  was  apparently  reserved  for  the 
heroes  of  old,  who,  without  suiTering  dissolution  of 
soul  and  body,  were  by  the  favour  of  the  gods 
transported  to  a  terrestrial  paradise. 

The  introduction  to  Greece  of  mystic  and  orgi- 
astic worship,  and  the  rise  of  the  Orphic  and 
Pythagorean  teaching  towards  the  end  of  the  6th 
cent.,  gave  a  new  and  heightened  meaning  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  survival  after  death.  In  the 
mysteries,  of  which  those  at  Eleusis  were  the  most 
celebrated,  it  would  seem  that  a  fairer  prospect 
was  oft'ered  to  the  initiated— a  reward  for  right- 
eousness in  a  life  of  perpetual  felicity  beyond  the 
grave.  Hence  we  find  in  Pindar,  alongside  of  the 
language  of  orthodox  Greek  belief,  glimpses  of  a 
larger  and   brighter   hope,  expressed   in   passages 
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wliioli  uie  among  the  most  striking  ia  the  range  of 
Cireek  literature : 

'Wealth  adorned  with  deeilsol  prowess  .  .  .  is  a  conspicuous 
BUr,  ft  most  true  li;;ht  for  a  man,  it  he  that  hatli  it  knoweth 
that  which  is  to  come  :  that  the  helpless  minds  of  the  dead  pay 
8traiKlill.v  here  their  penance,  while  the  sins  done  in  this  liinK- 
dom  of  Zeus  one  judges  under  earth,  pronouncing  doom  by 
abhorred  constraint.  But  equally  evermore  by  nii;ht  and  day 
the  good  enjoy  the  sun,  reccivin^j  a  life  free  from  toil,  vexin;; 
not  the  earth  with  might  of  hand,  neither  the  waters  of  the  sea 
in  that  ghostly  life,  but  with  the  honoured  of  the  gods  they 
that  rejoiced  in  keeping  their  oaths  live  a  tearless  life,  while 
tiiose  otliers  endure  woe  too  dire  to  behold.  LJut  whoso  thrice 
on  either  side  have  endured  to  refrain  their  souls  utterly  from 
unrighteousness,  travel  by  the  Way  of  Zeus  unto  the  tower  of 
Cronus,  where  round  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  the  Ocean  breezes 
blow,  and  (lowers  of  gold  are  glowing,  some  on  the  land  from 
glorious  trees,  w  hile  others  the  water  feedeth,  with  wreaths  and 
garlands  whereof  they  entwine  their  hands  by  the  true  counsels 
of  ithadamanlhns.  whom  the  father  Cronus  hath  as  his  ready 
assessor,  Cronus,  husband  of  Ithea,  throned  highest  of  all. 
Peleus  and  Cadmus  are  numbered  among  these,  and  thither  his 
mother  brought  Achilles,  when  she  had  with  her  prayers 
persuaded  the  heart  of  Zeus '  (01,  ii.  58flf.). 

Pindar '.s  teacliing  here  appears  to  be  that  the 
soul  pas.^os  through  three  successive  incarnations, 
alternating  witli  a  ilisembodieil  slate,  and  that 
only  after  passing  through  all  these  blamelessly 
is  it  llually  redeemed.  Such  souls,  according  to 
anotlicr  pas.sage  of  I'indar  (frag.  133),  receive  a 
fin.'il  embodiment  as  kings  and  wise  men  and 
athletes,  and  after  death  become,  not  indeed  gods, 
but  heroes  : 

*  From  wiiom  Persephone  in  the  ninth  year  accepts  the  atone- 
ment of  ancient  woe,  the  souls  of  them  she  sends  back  into  the 
upper  sunliu'ht.  From  them  spring  glorious  kings  and  men 
swift  and  strong  and  mightiest  in  wisdom;  and  for  the  future 
they  are  called  by  men  holy  heroes.' 

Again,  in  frag.  137  Pindar  says,  in  reference  to 
the  raj'steries  : 

'Happy  is  he  who  Ijeholds  these  things  before  he  goeslteueath 
the  earth ;  he  knows  the  end  of  life,  he  knows  its  god-given 
beginning.' 

According  to  this  view,  the  soul  lives  on  after 
death,  it  alone  being  of  divine  oricin  : 

'By  happy  dispensation  (oA^tV  at<rn)  all  travel  to  an  end 
which  sets  free  from  woe.  And  the  body,  indeed,  of  all  goes 
with  mighty  Death.  But  there  remaineth  alive  a  phantom  of 
Ufe ;  for  that  alone  Cometh  from  the  gods.  It  sleepeth  when 
the  limbs  are  active,  but  to  men  asleep  in  many  a  dream  it 
reveals  the  coming  judgment  of  pleasant  things  and  hard.' 
For  the  souls  of  the  good  there  awaits  a  paradise 
which  is  imagined  in  terms  of  human  bliss  : 

'  For  them  shines  the  strength  of  the  sun  below  while  here  it 
is  night.  And  in  meadows  of  red  roses  their  suburb  is  shady 
with  frankincense  and  laden  with  golden  fruits.  And  some  in 
horses,  some  in  games,  some  in  draughts,  some  in  the  lyre  t.ike 
their  delight,  and  by  them  flourisheth  all  the  fair  flower  of 
bless:;aMess.  And  a  fragrance  spreads  above  the  lo\ely  i)lace, 
while  tliey  evermore  mingle  all  m.inner  of  incense  in  far-shining 
Gre  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  *  (f  nig.  l-li). 

'  l!y  happy  dispensation'!  Strange,  indeed, 
woulit  this  have  sounded  to  the  Homeric  hero,  and 
hardly  less  strange,  it  would  seem,  to  the  orthodox 
Greek  of  the  .5th  century.  It  is  not  easy  to  e^^ti- 
mate  how  far  the  ideas  to  which  Pindar  hero  gives 
e.xpre-ssiou  had  all'ected  the  general  body  of  his 
countrymen,  but  it  would  not  appear  tliat  they 
had  done  so  very  deeply.  The  general  attitude  to 
death  continues  much  as  in  Homer.  A  state  of 
bliss  after  death  is  not  held  out  as  an  incentive 
to  righteousness  in  this  world.  Nor  is  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality  otiered  to  comfort  the 
dying  or  mitigate  the  grief  of  the  bereaved. 
\Vlien  death  is  spoken  of  as  desirable,  it  is  merely 
as  a  Kaxuiv  KaTCKpvyi,  a  refuge  from  evil,  a  dream- 
less sleep  : 

■  Would  that  some  fate  might  come,  speedy,  not  over-painlul. 
nor  with  lingering  bed,  bringing  to  us  the  everlasting,  endle-^s 
sleep  ! '  (*8ch.  Aijam.  14J8 tl.). 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  conception  of 
the  state  after  death  exercised  any  determining 
influence  on  the  average  man's  conduct  of  his  life. 

When  one  attempts  to  discuss  Roman  views  of 
life  and  death,  there  occurs  at  the  outset  the  com- 
parative paucity  of  genuinely  Itoman  evidence. 
The  general  attitude  of  the  Itoinan  towards  life 
and  death   presupposes  the  same  general  frame- 


work a.s  we  have  outlined  in  the  cjtsc  ol  (jreece ; 
the  same  conception  of  the  goods  which  make  up 
the  content  of  human  hapinness  ;  the  same  con- 
ception of  death  (IS  the  end  and  not  the  beginning  ; 
(he  same  belief  in  the  duty  of  paying  solemn  oller- 
ings  {/xtrcntalia)  to  the  dead.  AViien  we  advance 
beyond  orthodox  opinion  to  the  region  of  poetic 
fancy  or  philosophic  speculation,  we  tind  that  we 
are  merely  encountering  Greek  ideas  in  a  Roman 
dress. 

Greek  and  Roman  alike  believed  in  gods  who 
had  a  very  real  regard  for  the  sins  and  the  virtues 
of  mankind,  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing 
the  evil,  hut  in  this  life,  in  their  own  persons  or  in 
those  of  their  immediate  descendants.  Greek  and 
Roman  alike  believed  that  the  dead  in  some  sense 
survive  .and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  living  to 
make  ollerings  to  the  dead.  Bat  for  Roman  as 
for  Greek,  the  after-world  was  but  a  dim  shadow 
of  the  present.  There  was  no  lively  conviction 
that  it  would  fare  worse  in  the  after-worhl  with 
the  bad  than  M'ith  the  good  ;  there  was  no  lively 
conviction  tliat  there  was  any  true  after-life  at  all, 
certainly  no  such  conviction  of  an  immortal  felicity 
as  could  prompt  to  martyrdom  or  self-saorilice,  or 
alleviate  the  liimr  of  bereavement  with  the  hope  of 
a  blessed  reunion  hereafter.  When  Cicero  lost  by 
death  his  beloved  daughter  TuUia,  in  the  letter  of 
condolence  written  to  him  by  his  friend  Servius 
Sulpicius  {acl  Fam.  iv.  5)  the  topics  of  consolation 
are  drawn  from  practical  and  secular  considera- 
tions :  that  she  has  been  taken  away  from  tlie  evil 
to  come,  and  tliat  she  has  but  shared  the  common 
lot,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  cities  : 

'  Kx  Asia  rediens.  cum  ,ab  jligina  Megaram  versus  navigarem, 
coepi  regiones  circumcirca  prospicere ;  post  me  erat  /Egina, 
ante  nie  .Megara,  dextra  Pirajus,  sinistra  Corinthus ;  qua* 
oppida  quodam  tempore  florentissima  fuerunt,  nunc  prostnata 
et  diruta  ante  oculos  iacent.  Ctepi  egomet  meoum  sic  cogitare  : 
"hem  !  nos  homunculi  indignamur,  si  quis  nostnun  intcriit  aut 
occisus  est,  quorum  vita  brevior  esse  debet,  cinu  uno  loco  tot 
oppidum  cadavera  proiecta  iacent?  visne  tu  te,  Servi,  cohibere 
et  meminisse  hominem  te  esse  natum  ?  " ' 

Nor  in  Cicero's  most  touching  reply  is  there  any 
hint  of  other  consolation. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
conception  of  life  and  death  is  more  signilicant 
than  the  attitude  adopted  in  the  question  of 
suicide.  The  general  feeling  both  in  tireece  and 
in  Rome  seems  to  have  been  one  of  pity  for  the 
suicide  rather  than  condemnation.  Thus,  e.g., 
Pindar,  who  three  times  refers  to  the  suicide  of 
Ajax,  in  no  case  hints  at  any  moral  wrong  in  the 
act,  nor  does  Sophocles  in  the  case  of  Jocasta. 
And  the  fact  that  Aristotle,  in  his  IIoXiTfia  Gi/.Saluc 
(1.553''  31  f.),  and  other  writers  noted  that  suicide 
was  condemned  by  the  Thebans  points  clearly  to  a 
ditlereni  atlilude  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  in 
general.  Natutally  the  Orphic-Pythagorean  school, 
insisting  on  the  reality  of  a  true  existence  con- 
ditioned for  weal  or  won  by  the  account  of  the 
present  life,  condemned  suicide.  In  the  Pluedo, 
til  0  11.,  Plato  .says  that  the  good  man  will  desire  to 
be  dead  in  order  to  free  his  soul  from  the  cumbering 
influence  of  the  body,  which  hinders  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  :  '  only,  perliaps,  he  will  not  do 
violence  to  himself,  for  this,  they  say,  is  not  law- 
ful '  [oil  Se.uiToi') ;  and  he  proceeds  to  refer  to  a 
'secret  doctrine'  (fv  dTo/)/)>iro!s  Xf7(5/ieyos  \670s)  that 
man  is  here  '  in  a  sort  of  prison '  (Iv  tivi  4>povpif), 
from  which  he  has  no  right  to  free  himself  or  run 
away'  (cf.  Cicero,  Cat.  Mnj.  '20;  Plato,  Vhadr. 
250  C,  C'lnli/I.  iW  C,  Uorgias,  493  A).  Macrobius 
{Cumm.  ill  .s'om;i.  Scip.  i.  13)  tells  us  that  Plotinus 
objected  to  suicide  on  two  grounds  :  (1)  it  implies 
a  perturbed  state  of  mind  at  the  moment  of  dis- 
solution ;  (2)  it  is  a  step  which,  once  taken,  is 
irretrievable.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Laws, 
854  C,  Plato  recognizes  that  in  certain  circum- 
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stances  suicide  is  a  duty.  Sacrilege,  lie  tells  us,  is 
au  inlieiited  malady. 

When  .1  man  is  tempted  to  commit  such  an  offence,  he  should 
'  ^o  and  perform  expiations,  go  as  a  suppliant  to  tlie  temples  of 
the  gods  who  avert  evils,  go  to  the  society  of  those  who  are 
called  good  men  amongst  you  ;  hear  them  tell,  and  yourself  try 
to  repeat  after  them,  that  every  man  should  honour  the  noble 
and  the  just.  Fly  from  the  company  of  the  wicked — fly  and 
turn  not  back ;  and  if  your  disease  is  lightened  by  these 
remedies,  well  and  good ;  but  if  not,  then  acknowledge  death 
to  be  nobler  than  life,  and  depart  hence.' 
.Similarly  Cicero,  cle  OJpc.  i.  31,  liolds  that  in  the 
same  circumstances  suicide  is  for  one  man  a  duty, 
for  another  a  crime.  A  man  must  decide  in  con- 
sonance with  his  character.  Thus  Cato  committed 
suicide,  as  did  Ajax  ;  Ulysses  did  not. 

Tills  question,  like  the  question  of  the  life  after 
death,  seems  to  have  been  in  general  considered 
open.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  religi- 
ous formuke  and  religious  practices  lag  behind  the 
true  and  genuine  beliefs  of  those  who  practise  them, 
and  ritual  is  an  unsafe  index  of  the  inner  meaning 
of  t!ie  worshipper.  Thus  we  bear  much  of  oracles 
in  Greek  history,  and  undoubtedly  they  exercised 
an  enormous  influence.  Yet  even  so  early  as 
Homer  we  find  it  considered  an  open  question 
whether  one  should  obey  an  oracle  or  not : 

'  If  it  were  some  other  and  a  child  of  earth  that  bade  me  this, 
whether  some  seer  or  of  the  priests  that  divine  from  sacrifice, 
then  would  we  declare  it  false  and  rather  turn  our  backs  upon 
if(/;.  xxiv.  220fl.)- 

In  Hector's  mouth  is  put  the  famous  declaration 
that  '  One  omen  is  best —  to  figlit  for  one's  country  ' 
(n.  xii.  243).  So  in  Rome  Ca'sar,  while  holding 
the  oitice  of  Pontifex  Maxinius,  delivered  himself 
in  the  Senate  of  the  doctrine  that  after  death  there 
was  no  place  either  for  trouble  or  for  joy  : 

*  In  luctu  atque  miseriis  mortem  a^rvnnnarum  requiem, 
non  cruciatum,  esse  ;  earn  cuncta  mortaliuni  mala  dissolvere  ; 
ultra  neque  curie  neque  gaudio  locum  esse  '  (Sail.  Catil.  li.). 
So  widely  divorced,  indeed,  was  outward  practice 
from  inward  belief  that  Cato  '  wondered  how, 
when  one  soothsayer  met  another,  he  could  help 
laughing  '  (Cicero",  de  Div.  ii.  52).  But  the  better 
minds,  persuaded  as  they  were  tliat  death  meant 
either  extinction  or  a  true  afterlife  in  which  tlie 
good  should  fare  better  than  the  wicked,  prepared 
themsehes  for  the  great  change  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  by  setting  their  liouse  in 
order.     Thus  Cicero : 

'  Id  spero  vivis  nobis  fore.  Quamquam  tempus  est  noB 
de  perpetua  Ula  iam,  tion  de  hac  exigua  vita  cogitare*  (ad  AU. 
X.  8). 

See,  further,  art.  Happiness  (Greek  and  Pioman). 

LlTER.\TURE. — C.  A.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  Konigsberg, 
1829  ;  E.  Rohde,  Psyche^,  Tubingen,  1907 ;  E.  Buchholz,  Die 
sittliche  WclfanschauiDig  des  Plndaros  und  Ai^cht/lot;,  Leiii;-.i'," 
1869  ;  J.  A.  Stewart,  Mj/ths  of  Plato,  London,  19U6  ;  John 
Masson,  Lucretius,  Epicurean  and  Poet,  do.  1907  ;  G.  L. 
Dickinson,  The.  Greek  View  of  Life,  do.  1896. 

A.  W.  Maie. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Hebrew).— There  are 
two  words  which  in  the  English  UT  are  very  often 
translated  'life':  nep/ics/i  and  hai/i/im.  Ncphcsh 
denotes  the  inner  occult  cause  of  life's  activities. 
A  luphesh  is  a  concrete  entity,  resident  in  the 
body,  which,  if  scarcely  coming  witiiin  the  range 
of  man's  senses,  is  at  any  rate  thinkable.  It  is  a 
psj'chical  something,  endowed  with  many  attri- 
butes, of  which  life  is  the  chief,  though  it  may 
also  have  otiiers,  physical  and  psychical.  Hmjijim 
represents  life  abstractly,  as  a  state  or  condition — 
vitality,  mental  and  moral  activity. 

I.  Nephesh. — UT  psychology  has  always  been  a 
crux  for  Biblical  scholars,  because  tliej'  have  too 
often  desired  (as  Franz  Delitzsch)  to  form  a 
'  system '  of  Biblical  psychology.  They  have  too 
often  expected  to  find  everj'where  the  same  grade 
of  civilization  and  the  same  type  of  ajiproach  and 
outlook.  They  hive  presupposed  far  more  uni- 
formity of  thought  than  is  actually  present,  and 
have  not  (until  recently)  allowed  for  primitive, 
ethnic   modes  of  conception.     The  word  nephesh 


is  found  ill  all  Semitic  languages,  in  much  the 
same  senses  as  in  Hebrew ;  and  therefore  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  some  extremely  primitive 
beliefs,  not  tauglit — perhaps  even  discouraged — as 
doctrines  by  the  men  who  were  organs  of  revela- 
tion, have  survived  in  occasional  metaphors  or 
modes  of  speech. 

Tliere  were  three  ways  in  which  the  phenomena 
of  life  were  regarded  by  early  n>an  :  (1)  objectively, 
by  external  observation,  noting  the  manifestations 
of  life  in  other  men  and  in  animals ;  (2)  subjec- 
tively, by  self-consciousness,  through  which  man 
became  aware  of  many  diHcreut  emotions  and 
appetites,  thoughts,  and  activities  which  were 
taking  place  within  him  ;  and  (3)  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  being  acted  on  by  forces  or 
beings  extraneous  to  himself.  We  can  scarcely 
point  to  a  time  when  man  did  not  fancy  himself 
an  object  of  interest,  often  of  assault,  to  spirits 
good  or  evil,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  M'hen 
the  external  influence  came  gently,  the  Hebrew 
called  it  n'shOindh,  '  breath  ' ;  when  \-iolently,  he 
called  it  i-ilah,  '  wind ' ;  and  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  was  accessible  to  these  gentle  or  violent 
invasions,  by  God  or  by  spirits,  he  called  respec- 
tively his  n'shdmCth  and  his  ruah. 

(1)  The  objective  method. — Life  is  the  antithesis 
of  death  ;  and  from  the  beginning  the  thoughts  of 
man  were  directed  to  the  phenomena  of  life  by 
their  startling  contrast  -with  death.  There  were 
two  ways  in  which  deatli  must  have  impressed 
primeval  man  :  as  the  cessation  of  breathing,  and 
as  being  caused  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 

(«)  The  universal  and  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  death  is  cessation  of  breathing ;  and  this,  by 
the  force  of  contrast,  would  certainlj-  direct  the 
close  attention  of  early  man  to  the  phenomena  of  • 
breathing :  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  chest, 
the  varying  rapidity  of  the  inhalations,  in  rest 
and  exercise,  and  the  vapour  ^•isible  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  at  every  exiialation.  How- 
did  he  account  for  this?  Beyoml  all  doubt,  on 
principles  of  animism,  which  ascribed  all  internal 
movement,  energy,  and  activity  to  an  indwelling, 
living  entity.  A'ephesh  is  often  defined  as  '  the 
inner  principle  of  life.'  The  vague  term  '  princijile,' 
however,  is  much  too  modern.  Early  man 
personalized  all  our  abstractions.  The  cause  of 
breathing  to  him — and  thus  the  cause  of  life — 
was  a  living  spirit  or  .soul,  dwelling  in  man's 
chest,  the  breath-soul,  which  Semites  called  the 
nephesh,  i.e.  a  semi-physical,  semi-spiritual  some- 
thing, a  potent  reality,  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  breath,  but  the  occult  cause  of  the  breathing  ; 
and,  when  it  left  the  body  for  a  considerable  time, 
death  was  tlie  result.  To  die,  or  'yield  up  the 
ghost,'  is  to  'breathe  out  the  nephesh'  (.lev  15', 
Job  11-").  When  Kachel  was  tlying  and  gave  a 
name  to  her  infant  son,  '  her  nephesh  was  depart- 
ing '  (Gn  35'").  When  Elijah  prayed  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Shunaniiiiite's  son,  he  stretched 
himself  on  the  child  and  tlie  child's  nephesh  came 
into  him  again  (I  K  17"-).  When  the  Psalmist  is 
sinking  in  a  morass  and  in  danger  of  drowning,  he 
cries,  '  Save  me,  for  the  waters  are  come  in  even 
unto  mj'  soul '  (Ps  69'). 

(6)  The  second  startling  phenomenon  of  life  was 
the  pulse,  and  the  beat  of  the  heart,  which  ceased 
when  the  blood  was  shed,  in  battle  or  in  any  other 
way.  The  occult  cause  of  the  heart-beat  was 
conceived  to  be  another  nephesh — the  blood-soul, 
resident  in  the  blood  ;  and,  when  the  blood  was 
shed,  the  nephesh  was  released.  The  shedding  of 
blood  received  much  scrutiny  and  thought  in 
connexion  with  sacrifice,  and  the  Hebrew  priests 
assigned  tire  efficacy  of  sacrifice  to  the  blood-soul. 
"This  is  most  accurately  expressed  in  Lv  17",  'The 
nephesh  of  the  flesh  is  tn  the  blood.  .  .  .  The  blood 
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iiiakelli  atout'iuout  by  reason  of  the  iiephesh,'  mure 
laxly  in  Dt  12-'',  'The  blood  is  the  ncphcsh.'  This 
is  eliicidated  in  Lv  17",  where  we  read,  '  The 
nephesli  of  all  llesh  is  its  blood,  by  reason  of  its 
nephcsh'  (so  Kn.,  Kal. ),  i.e.  wo  may  say  that  the 
blood  1.9  the;  iicphish  of  the  flesh,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  tliat  tlierc  is  a  ncp/nsh  resident  in  the  blood, 
which  is  tlie  cause  of  the  vitiUity  of  the  blood,  and 
therefore  also  of  the  flesh.  Hence  the  repellent 
feature  in  eating  the  llosh  of  animals  whose  blood 
had  not  been  shed  before  death  was  that,  in  eating 
such  flesh,  from  which  the  nephesh  bad  not  been 
allowed  to  escape,  one  wonld  eat  the  nephesh,  and 
this  is  strongly  forbidden  in  the  words  :  '  But  flesh 
with  the  nephesh  .  .  .  shall  j'e  not  eat'  (Gn  9* ;  cf. 
Dt  12=»). 

Human  nature  was  not  at  first  considered  as  a 
unitj',  but  attention  was  directed  to  the  centres  of 
activity,  where  a  mysterious  energy  was  at  work  ; 
and,  long  before  man  used  the  word  nephesh  as  we 
use  the  word  'soul,'  the  several  organs  were  con- 
sidered separately,  as  so  many  independent  centres 
of  vitality.  The  heart,  the  liver,  the  kidney:?, 
and  the  eye  were  regarded  as  distinct  potencies,' 
endowed  with  life,  not  interrelated  or  unified  one 
with  another.  The  word  nephesh  is  not  used  in  the 
OT  of  the  cause  of  the  vitality  resident  in  each  of 
these  organs,  but  it  wonld  be  quite  analogous  to 
the  ideas  of  other  ancient  peoples  if  they  did 
ascribe  to  each  a  nephesh. 

It  was  a  very  general  belief  in  old  times  that  a 
nephesh  might  go  out  from  its  abode  without 
causing  death  for  some  considerable  time.  What 
is  to  us  poetry  and  metaphor  was  in  the  hoary 
past  often  accepted  as  solid  fact,  as,  e.g.,  when  we 
read  of  Jacob  in  Gn  44™,  '  His  life  {nephesh)  is 
bound  up  with  the  lad's  nephesh';  and  of  Jona- 
than in  1  S  18',  '  his  nephesh  was  knit  to  the 
nephesh  of  David.'  In  the  statement  that  the  soul 
of  Shechem  clave  to  Dinah  (Gn  34^)  we  have  refer- 
ence to  the  primitive  belief  that  in  love  the  (or  a) 
nephesh  leaves  the  body  and  enters  into  union 
with  the  soul  of  its  beloved  ;  and  a  similar  belief 
underlies  the  phrase  which  compares  peril  to 
'  putting  one's  soul  in  one's  hand '  (Job  13' ,  Jg  12^, 
1  S  19»28=',  Ps  119'»»). 

The  consequences  of  the  temporary  departure  of 
a  soul  were  believed  to  be  giddiness,  mental  de- 
rangement, sickness,  or  dotage  (Tylor,  PC^i.  435  f.). 
There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  words 
of  Saul  in  2  S  1",  if,  with  Graetz,  we  may  alter  the 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  words  vv  ^3  into  niy  '?!. 
Saul  has  been  wounded  and  is  bleeding  to  death, 
and  his  words  would  then  be :  '  Giddiness  hath 
taken  hold  of  me,  for  my  nephesh  is  no  longer  in 
me.'  We  have  a  similar  underlj'ing  belief  in  the 
phrase  which  we  use  metaphorically  :  '  I  have 
poured  out  my  soul,'  as  Hannah  said  to  Eli 
(1  S  1") ;  as  Job  also  says :  '  My  soul  is  poured 
out  upon  me '  (30"") ;  and  as  is  said  of  the  righteous 
servant :  '  He  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death ' 
(Is  53'*).  In  tlie  first  two  cases  the  result  is 
extreme  prostration  of  mind  and  body,  and  in  the 
third  case  death.  It  is  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
life. 

The  blood-soul  may  be  '  smitten '  when  a  wound 
inflicted  causes  bloodshed  (Gn  37°',  Dt  19") ;  or 
this  nephesh  may  be  '  slain  '  in  unintentional  homi- 
cide (Nu  31"  35'"'),  or  in  nmrder  (2  S  4*)  ;  while  in 
Dt  27'"'  a  curse  is  pronounced  on  one  who  should 
accept  a  bribe  '  to  sIidj  a  nephesh  of  innocent  blood.' 
The  Hebrews  were  forbidclen  to  make  'an  incision 
to  the  ncp/iesh,'  i.e.  to  incur  the  loss  of  the  nephesli, 
by  the  loss  of  blood  (Lv  10-'). 

(2)  The  subjective  method.— It  is  quite  certain 
that  men  practised  observation  long  before  they 
practised  introsjiection.  When  man  habituated 
'  II.  W.  Kobinaon,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man,  p.  22 1. 


himself  to  turn  his  thoughts  within,  he  became 
conscious  of  himself  as  a  unitv  ;  the  various  organs 
were  his  organs.  He  was  nolonjjer  an  assemblage 
of  vital  organs,  as  observation  led  him  to  suppose  ; 
he  was  a  unity,  an  organism  ;  and  the  )nysterious 
cause  of  his  internal  activities  was  his  nephesh,  his 
soul,  the  cause  of  his  energies  and  emotions.  Thus 
the  nephesh  in  this  sense  is  the  seat  of  appetites, 
such  as  hunger  (La  1")  and  thirst  (Is  29*),  and  also 
of  the  outginngs  of  life  in  desires,  longings,  and 
wislies  (1  S  211'  23»',  2  S  3-').  It  is  also  the  centre 
of  all  sensibilities,  as  disgust  (Nu  21'),  weariness 
(Jg  le'"),  love  (Gn  442»),  hatred  (2  S  S*),  anger  (2  S 
17'),  wrath  (Jg  18°-°),  and  sorrow  (Jer  13'') ;  but  in 
all  these  and  similar  cases  nephesh  approaches 
the  meaning  of  our  word  'soul  (?.f.),  and  is  so 
rendered. 

Most  ancient  peoples  believed  that  the  souls  of 
the  departed  lingered  some  days  near  the  corpse ; 
and,  while  some  peoples  had  no  dread  of  the  de- 
parting spirit,  others,  including  the  Hebrews,  had 
a  great  terror  as  to  the  mischief  it  might  effect ; 
and  their  boisterous  funeral  practices  Mere  designed 
to  scare  the  spirit  away.  We  have  indications  of 
this  belief  in  the  lingering  of  a  soul  in  the  fact  that 
a  Nazirite  is  forbidden  during  bis  vow  to  come  near 
the  nephesh  of  a  dead  man  (Nu  6^) ;  a  man  rendered 
unclean  through  a  nephesh  was  not  allowed  to  eat 
the  Passover  at  the  statutory  time,  but  might  eat 
it  a  month  later  (9'").  Indeed,  any  one,  male  or 
female,  who  was  unclean  by  a  nephe.ih  must  go  and 
remain  outside  the  camp  until  purified  (5-),  and  a 
high  priest  was  forbidden  at  any  time  to  enter 
a  room  where  the  nephesh  of  a  dead  person  was  at 
large  (Lv  21"). 

Eventually,  after  or  before  the  funeral,  the  soul 
was  believed  to  pass  into  Sheol,  and  to  be  gathered 
unto  its  fathers.  Hebrew  has  a  distinct  word  for 
wraiths  or  ghosts,  r'phuim,  but  nej.)hcsh  is  also 
used  of  the  soul  as  a  disembodied  psychical  entity. 
'  Gather  not  my  soul  with  the  wicked,'  the  Psalmist 
prays  (26');  'Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  sonl  to 
Sheol,'  says  another  (16'°) ;  '  He  hath  delivered  my 
soul  from  Sheol,'  says  a  third  (86'^ ;  so  Job  33'8-38, 
Is  38").  By  this  time  the  nephesh  has  become  the 
man's  self,  liis  personality. 

(3)  The  objective-snhjeetive  method. — Man  believed 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  attack  or  of  benign  in- 
fluences from  other  spirits,  or  from  the  one  great 
Spirit,  God.  When  the  influence  was  gentle,  he 
conceived  of  it  as  'breath'  (n'sJidmdh)  ;  and  when 
it  was  violent  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  'wind'  (rilah), 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  caused  him  to  pant 
with  excitement.  The  stronger  emotions  of  man 
were  traced  to  the  riiah,  or  sjiirit  of  man,  while 
the  gentler  emotions  and  the  inspirations  from 
the  Divine  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  Divine 
n'shdmah  or  the  liuman  n'shamah.     See  SPIRIT. 

2.  Hayyim. — Hin/yin  is  a  plural  form,  for  which 
no  singular  is  extant  (the  root  is  "n  or  n'n,  '  to 
live ').  It  is  an  intensive  plural,  denoting  diversity 
in  unity.  As  the  plural  form  ElShim  seems  to  ex- 
press the  conception  of  one  God  with  many  mani- 
festations, so  linyyim  expresses  life  in  its  many 
manifestations  and  modes.  G.  H.  \.  Ewald  truly 
says  that  the  word  'life'  is  '  most  expressive  and 
crowded  with  meaning.''  Its  various  meanings  it 
is  now  our  purpose  to  dejiloy. 

(1)  Physical  life. — ffayyim  is  used  of  physical 
existence  («)  in  relation  to  time  oidy,  representing 
the  continuance  of  the  existence  of  God  or  man, 
in  po.ssession  of  their  varied  activities ;  thus  we 
read  of  '  the  days  of  one's  life '  (Dt  4»,  1  S  7"),  '  the 
years  of  one's  life'  (Gn  23',  Ex  6'"),  and  '  the  days 
of  the  years  of  one's  life  '  (Gn  25'  47") ;  (h)  in  rela- 
tion to  its  antithesis,  physical  death  (Jos  2",  Jer 
21*,   Ps  89'') ;   and  (c)   in   relation   to  the  events 
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which  occur  in  one's  lifetime,  or  are  the  outcome 
of  one's  energies  or  activities,  as  marriage  (Lv  18'*), 
deeds  of  valour  (Jg  16^"),  singing  God's  praises 
(Ps  104^),  sensuous  enjoyments  (Ec  3'-).  'They 
were  lovely  and  beautiful  in  their  lives'  (2  S  1^) ; 
'  My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life'  (Job  10') ;  '  Preserve 
my  life  from  fear  of  the  enemy'  (Ps  64'). 

The  remarkable  thing  as  to  the  Hebrew  usage 
of  hayylm  is  the  clear  conviction  that  '  life '  is 
something  more  than  a  continuance  of  physical 
existence.  There  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  man — that  man  was  not  meant  to  live 
the  life  of  an  animal  or  a  life  of  sensuous  gratifica- 
tion. Such  a  life  is  unworthy  of  so  dignified  a 
creature  as  man  is.  As  man's  sense  of  dignity 
developed,  the  word  'life'  became  filled  with 
deeper  connotation.  Roughly  speaking,  man's 
view  of  '  life '  passed  through  the  same  three 
stages  as  we  have  found  in  regard  to  the  word 
nephesh :  (a)  man's  life  consists  in  what  he  has, 
'the  abundance  of  the  good  things  that  he  pos- 
sesses'—the  objective  regard  ;  (6)  man's  life  con- 
sists in  what  he  is,  his  character— the  subjective 
regard  ;  and  (c)  man's  life  consists  in  his  relation 
to  God,  the  influences  which  come  to  him  from 
communion  with  the  Divine — the  objective-sub- 
jective regard.  In  passing  through  this  develop- 
ment, Israel  was  subconsciously  discussing  the 
problem  of  the  summum  bonum — What  is  man's 
highest  good  ?  Wherein  does  man's  true  life  con- 
sist ?  And  his  three  answers  were  :  (a)  happiness, 
(i)  goodness  of  character,  and  (c)  fellowship  with 
God. 

(2)  Joyous  life. — Life,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  not  be  existence  merelj',  but  exuberant, 
joyous  life.  Life  is  not  the  humdrum  of  physical 
existence ;  it  is  the  possession  of  goods,  family, 
and  wealth,  which  can  contribute  to  man's  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  the  exhilaration  of  the  red-letter  days, 
when  life  is  sublimely  wortli  living.  A  life  of  joy 
and  felicity  is  alone  worthy  to  be  called  '  life.' 
This  was  always  implied  in  the  Oriental  salutation : 
•  Let  the  king  live'  (1  K  1==,  2  S  le'").  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  largesses  of  the  gold  of  Sheba  (Ps  72'^), 
with  riches  and  honour  (Pr  22*),  with  prosperity 
and  large  possessions  (Dt  5^  [Heb.  v.^"]).  In  Ec  9* 
the  Hebrew  reads :  '  See  life  ^vitll  the  wife  whom 
thou  lovest,'  but  AV  and  RV  both  correctly  inter- 
pret :  '  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  '  ;  and,  when  a 
man  is  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  the  court, 
that  is  a  day  of  days  :  '  In  the  light  of  the  king's 
countenance  is  life   (Pr  16"). 

(3)  Ethical  life. — True  life  consists  In  what  a 
man  is  and  not  in  what  he  has.  The  ideal  life  is  a 
good  life,  a  life  of  righteousness.  '  In  the  way  of 
righteousness  is  life'  (Pr  12^) ;  'Wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion are  life  to  the  soul'  (3-);  'Keep  her 
[wisdom] ;  for  she  is  thy  life'  (4'^) ;  'The  words  of 
wisdom  are  life  to  those  that  find  them'  (4-)  j 
'  Whoso  findeth  wisdom  findeth  life '  (8").  "There 
are  three  things  which  'tend  to  life':  righteous- 
ness (11'*),  the  labour  of  the  righteous  {10'*),  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  (19^).  In  the  same  pregnant 
sense  of  the  word  '  life '  we  read  of  '  the  way  of 
life.'  '  Torah  is  light ;  the  reproofs  of  instruc- 
tion are  the  way  of  life '  (6'-^) ;  '  He  that  heedeth 
instruction  is  in  the  way  of  life'  (10").  Similarly, 
the  sages  speak  of  a  '  fountain  of  life.'  '  The 
Torah  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  life'  (13'^) ;  so 
is  the  '  fear  of  the  Lord '  (14-'')  and  '  understanding' 
disciplined  by  correction  (16--).  In  Lv  18^  in  the 
Code  of  Holiness  there  is  a  statement,  quoted  in 
Neh  925  and  developed  at  length  by  Ezk  18^  :  '  Ye 
shall  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments  :  which 
if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  by  them."  The  statutes 
and  judgments  are  considered,  not  as  the  rule  and 
guide  of  life  merely,  but  as  providing  the  pabulum 
of  the  moral  life.     "This  appears  more  strikingly  in 
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Dt  8^ :  '  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  live.'  Revealed  truth  is  the  sus- 
tenance of  character— of  that  moral  life  which  is 
acceptable  to  God.  Similarly,  Hezekiah  in  his 
Psalm,  speaking  of  the  promises  of  God,  saj's  :  '  By 
these  things  men  live,  and  wholly  therein  is  the 
life  of  my  spirit '  (Is  38'*),  and  in  55'  the  Lord  calls 
men  through  His  prophet,  saying  :  '  Incline  j"our 
ear,  and  come  unto  me  :  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live.' 

(4)  Religious  life. — The  passages  hitherto  con- 
sidered refer  to  the  moral  life  nurtured  by  the 
instruction  of  the  wise  and  by  obedience  to  tha 
revealed  wUl  of  God  ;  but  the  OT  saints  rose  to  a 
higher  conception  of  life  than  even  this — the  life 
which  is  nourished  by  fellowship  with  God,  the  life 
concerning  which  the  Psalmist  could  say:  'The 
Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life '  (27') ;  '  1  love  thee, 
O  Lord,  my  strength'  (18');  'The  Lord  is  my 
strength  and  my  shield '  (28") ;  '  My  prayer  shall 
be  unto  the  God  of  my  life'  (42*).  'In  God's 
favour  is  life '  (30') ;  the  only  life  fully  worthy 
of  the  name  is  that  spent  in  the  consciousness  of 
His  favour.  Deuteronomy  promises  repeatedly  a 
long  and  prosperous  life  ou  earth  as  the  token  of 
God's  approbation,  but  the  mystics  soar  above  and 
beyond  this  present  sphere.  '  The  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death,'  says  one  of  the  sages  (Pr  14^-). 
They  rejoiced  that  God  was  their  '  portion '  (Ps 
119"),  'in  the  land  of  the  living'  (Ps  142=),  that 
God  was  their  'guest-friend'  (Ps  15'),  and  there- 
fore there  is  an  eternal  covenant  between  Him  and 
them.  The  high-water  mark  of  a  sense  of  unend- 
ing frendship  with  God  is  found  in  Ps  73  :  '  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  And  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  tliee '  ;  and  from 
this  the  inference  is  drawn  :  '  I  am  continuallj' 
with  thee.  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  coun- 
sel and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory'  (v.^^-). 
God's  friendship  is  the  only  true  abiding  good. 
This  enables  a  man  to  triumph  over  death.  '  Thou 
wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life :  in  thy  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy ;  in  thy  right  hand  there  are  plea- 
sures for  evermore'  (16") ;  '  I  shall  behold  thy  face 
in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I 
awake,  with  thy  likeness  '  (17"). 

'  In  all  these  Psalius,'  says  DiUmann.i  "  there  is  a  full  sense 
o/  a  ^wTj  atwi'tos  already  begun  in  this  life,  which  to  their 
authors  gi\e9  the  assurance  that  Sheoi  cannot  be  the  end  of 
such  a  life,  but  only  blessedness  with  God.  But  it  is  always 
expressed  as  a  personal  conviction,  not  as  a  dogma,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that  such  deep  experiences  are  somewhat 
rare.' 

In  conclusion,  we  turn  to  the  significance  of  the 
word  '  life '  in  Ezekiel.  The  prophet  looks  forward 
with  great  expectancy  to  the  return  from  exile, 
but  it  is  under  the  glamour  of  vastly  improved 
religious  conditions.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  to 
be  with  men.  The  Lord's  senant  David  shall  be 
the  benign  prince  and  ruler  (37^-  34^').  Jahweh 
will  take  people  from  among  the  nations  and 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  them,  give  them  a  new 
heart  and  put  a  new  spirit  within  them,  and  cause 
them  to  walk  in  His  statutes  and  keep  His  judg- 
ments (Se^""-)-  Ezekiel  contemplates  a  new  age — 
a  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But,  before  that  is 
established,  he  sees  intervening  a  period  of  terrible 
conflict  \vith  the  powers  of  evil,  in  which  tlie 
wicked  who  are  unfit  to  form  part  of  the  new 
Kingdom  shall  perish.  Those  who  do  wickedly 
shall  not  live,  they  shall  surely  die  (18'"-'^).  Those 
who  'do  that  wliich  is  lawful  and  right,'  being 
endowed  with  the  new  heart  and  the  new  spirit, 
'shall  surely  live'  (IS*').  The  Kingdom  of  God 
with  its  great  moral  and  religious  privileges  is  ever 
before  the  prophet's  thoughts.  To  '  live '  is  to  pass 
safely  through  the  impending  conflict  with  evil 
1  ATTheologit,^.  400. 
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and  to  enter  on  the  new  Kingiloiii,  in  which  (iod's 
presence  will  be  niueh  more  real  and  evident  (48^') ; 
to  '  die '  is  to  perish  in  tlie  crisis  and  to  be  excluded 
from  tlie  Kingdom. 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Indian).— The  earliest 
Aryans  to  enter  India  worshipped  a  vast  number 
of  jietty  spirits,  but  tlicy  learned,  rather  later,  to 
revere  a  number  of  the  greater  i)henomena  of 
nature,  and  also  laid  mucli  stress  on  the  worship 
of  their  ancestors.  This  ritual  formed  the  founda- 
tion on  which  all  the  institutions  of  the  Aryan 
family  were  built,'  though  it  may  well  be  that  the 
religions  belief  had  its  own  ultimate  origin  in  the 
natural  organization  of  the  family.  At  all  events, 
the  belief  in  the  power  of  ancestors  profoundly 
modilied  that  organization.  The  father  was  the 
family  priest,  and  controlled  the  worshij)  of  the 
ancestors  of  tlie  family  in  all  details.  Centuries 
after  their  entry  into  India,  when  the  Aryans 
were  eng.iged  in  the  imperial  work  of  liringing 
all  the  peoples  of  N.  India  under  their  political 
and  intellectual  domination,  the  great  doctrine 
of  A-a)Hif(  and  re-birth  took  shape.  With  Farquhar  ' 
we  may  conjecture  that 

*  among  the  many  animistic  tribes  the  invaders  met  on  the 
broad  plains  of  the  North,  there  must  have  been  some  who 
held  the  common  primitive  belief  that  the  souls  of  men  may 
become  incarnate  in  animals.  There  were  probably  totemistic 
clans  who  believed  that  at  death  a  man  became,  like  his  totem, 
a  tiger,  an  ox,  a  frog,  or  a  snake.' 

Whether  the  transmigration  idea  came  from  this 
source  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  at  liist  a  deduction 
from  the  physical  resemblances  which  were  observed 
among  kindred. 

*  But,  even  if  the  idea  that  human  souls  might  undergo  animal 
births  came  from  the  abori^jines,  that  is  but  one  element  in  the 
complex  doctrine.  That  which  gave  the  belief  its  power  over 
the  intellect,  and  .also  its  value  for  the  moral  life,  was  the  con. 
nexion  of  this  fairy-tale  idea  with  the  powerful  ethical  concep- 
tion of  retribution  ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  that  was  the 
work  of  the  Aryan  mind.'  ^ 

The  doctrine  first  appears  in  the  earliest  Upani 
sads.  Thus,  while  transmigration  has  been  believed 
in  many  lands,  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  karma  {(j.i\) 
is,  as  far  as  we  can  yet  say,  unique.'' 

Inextricably,  though  by  no  means  consistently, 
intertwined  with  this  moral  theory  of  retribution 
is  the  more  primitive  and  far  more  wide-spread 
belief  that  souls  are  somethinj;  almost  material, 
although  they  may  not  be  always  palpable  or 
tangible. 

I.  Vedas  and  Brahmanas. — In  the  Rigveda  tlie 
conceptions  of  death  are  not  entirely  consistent, 
but  the  principal  belief  relating  to  the  aja  bhCir/n, 
or  '  unborn  part,'  was  as  follows.  When  the  remains 
of  the  deceased  had  been  placed  on  the  funeral  jiile 
and  the  process  of  cremation  had  begun,  Agni,  the 
god  of  hre,  was  prayed  not  to  scorch  or  consume 
the  departed,  not  to  tear  asunder  his  skin  or  limbs, 
but,  after  the  flames  had  done  their  work,  to  con- 
vey to  the  fathers  or  ancestors  the  mortal  who  had 
been  presented  to  him  as  an  oll'ering.  His  eye  was 
bidden  to  go  to  the  sun,''  his  breath  to  the  wind, 
and  BO  on.     As  for  his  unborn  part,  Agni  was  sup- 

*  J.  N.  Farquhar,  Crown  of  liiiuhiiiim,  London,  1913,  p.  6i); 
cl.  KRE W.i&t. 

-  Op.  cil.  p.  136.  S  JO. 

*  Cf.  A.  IJ.  Keith's  paper  on  '  Pythagoras  and  Transmigration,' 
in  JRA.<S.  1909,  p.  MQ. 

0  In  Ri^'veda,  x.  hiii.  8,  the  souls  of  the  departed  are  said  to 
go  to  the  sun  and  to  U^,  the  dawn. 


plicated  to  kindle  it  with  his  heat  and  llamc,  and, 
a.ssnming  his  most  auspicious  form,  to  convey  it  to 
the  worl<l  of  the  righteous.'  IJefore  this  unborn 
part  can  complete  its  course  from  earth  to  the  third 
heaven,  however,  it  has  to  traver.se  a  v.ast  gulf  of 
darkness.  Leaving  behind  on  earth  all  that  is  evil 
and  imperfect,  and  proceeding  by  the  paths  which 
the  fatlieis  trod,-  the  spirit,  invested  with  a  lustre 
like  that  of  the  gods,  soars  to  the  realms  of  eternal 
light  in  a  car  or  on  wings,  on  the  undecaying  pinions 
wherewith  Agni  slays  the  Kaksasas,  wafted  up- 
wards by  the  Maruts,  recovers  then  its  ancient 
body  in  a  complete  and  glorified  form,  meets  with 
the  ancestors  who  are  living  in  festivity  with  Yania, 
obtains  from  him,  when  recognized  as  one  of  his 
own,  a  delectable  abode,  and  enters  upon  a  more 
perfect  life. 

In  the  Vedic  era  death  was  held  *  to  be  the  going-forth  from 
the  living  of  his  breath,  or  of  the  thinking  part,  the  mind,  which 
was  held  to  reside  ui  the  heart.  .  .  .  Heaven,  a  happy  here. 
after,  was  all  that  was  looked  forward  to  by  these  Vedic  Aryans. 
Throughout  the  hymns  there  is  no  weariness  of  life,  no  pessi- 
mism. J* 

From  death  there  is  no  awakening ;  the  shade, 
the  breath,  soul,  or  spirit  has  gone  forth  and  re- 
turns not. 

'In  the  "Taittirliia  Brdhmana"  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
are  said  to  dwell  in  the  heavens  above  as  stars,  and  again  in  the 
stars  are"  the  lights  of  those  riijhteous  men  who  go  to  the  celestial 
world."  In  the  "  .'^atapatha  llrdhmana  "  death  is  the  sun  whose 
rays  attach  to  mortals  their  life  breath,  yet,  as  the  "Hatha 
Upanishad  "  declares :  "  No  mortal  lives  by  the  breath  that 
goes  up  and  the  breath  that  goes  down.  We  live  by  another  in 
whom  these  two  repose."  "There  was  something  which  went 
out  of  man  in  sleep  and  death  ;  something  vinderlying  the  Ego, 
the  I,  the  vital  breath,  more  subtle  than  life.  In  the  "  Hig 
V^eda,"  the  sun,  though  it  holds  the  life  breath  of  mortals,  is 
something  more.  It  is  the  Self,  or  the  Atman,  of  all  that  moves 
and  moves  not,  of  all  that  fills  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  So 
of  man  there  is  also  the  .^tman,  "  the  Self,  smaller  than  small, 
greater  than  great,  hidden  in  the  heart  of  that  creature."  A 
man  who  is  free  from  desires  and  free  from  ^riet  sees  the 
majesty  of  the  Self  by  the  grace  of  the  Creator.  It  is  this 
.\tman,  or  Self,  more  abstract  in  its  conception  than  soul. 
Psyche,  or  "  anima, "  that  becomes  also  the  Universal  Self,  the  Self 
of  the  World,  "bhiimivah  atman,"  of  which  the  "  Veda  "  speaks  ; 
"  When  that  which  had  no  bones  bore  him  who  has  bones,  when 
that  which  was  formless  took  shape  and  form."  The  Indian 
sage  .  .  .  had  first  to  sweep  away  all  that  which  had  been  pro- 
duced, even  the  gods  themselves,  and  to  his  gaze  there  remained 
but  the  neuter  essence.  Brahman,  from  which  all  things  issued 
forth,  and  into  which  all  things  resojve  themselves.  'There  re- 
mained also  the  Self,  the  Soul,  the  Atman  of  man.  Tliere  was 
but  one  step  further  to  be  reached  by  the  Indian  mind,  and 
that  was  taken  when  all  duality  vanished,  and  the  Hralnnan 
became  the  Great  Self,  the  "  Paramfitman,"  the  Universal  Self, 
into  which  was  merged  the  Atman,  or  Self,  of  man.'-* 
In  other  words,  the  Hindu  conception  of  the  soul 
approached  that  of  the  modern  monists  (see,  fur- 
ther, art.  ATMAN). 

2.  Upanisads. — In  the  pre-Buddhistic  Upanisads 
the  soul  is  supposed  to  exist  inside  each  human 
body  and  to  be  the  one  sutiicient  ex|ilaiiation  of 
life  and  motion.  In  the  living  body  it  dwells 
ordinarily  in  a  c.avitj'  in  the  heart,  and  is  of  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  rice  or  barley.  In  later  specula- 
tion it  grows  to  the  size  of  a  thumb  and  is,  there- 
fore, called  '  the  dwarf.'  In  shape  it  is  like  a  man. 
Beliefs  varied  as  to  its  appearance  and  as  to  its 
composition.  One  passage  says  that  it  consists  of 
consciousness,  mind,  breath  ;  eye  and  ears  ;  earth, 
water,  tire,  and  ether ;  heat  and  no  heat ;  desire 
and  no  desire ;  anger  and  no  anger ;  law  and  no 
law— in  a  word,  of  all  things."  Tims  the  soul  was 
conceived  as  material,  although  it  also  possessed 
selected  mental  qualities.  It  could  quit  the  body 
in  dream  sleeji,  and  certain  diseases  were  sujiposed 

1  Rigveda,  \.  xvi.  1-5.  =  Jl>.  x.  xiv.  7. 

3  It.  W.  Krazer,  Literary  History  o}  India,  London,  1898, 
pp.  :i(l,  38. 

*  Frazer,  op.  cit.  p.  105  f. 

^  Brhadaraxiyaka  I'pan.,  iv.  iv.  B ;  see  also  in.  vii.  14-'22. 
Speculation  in  the  Upanisad  times  was  very  free  and  it  veered 
round  even  to  the  denial  of  the  soul  as  a  substance  (R.  G. 
Bhandarkar,  Vai^navifm,  .^aicism  and  Minor  Relifiious  Systemt, 
Strassburg,  1913, "p.  2).  Ilnddhism  also  practically  denied  the 
existence  of  the  human  soul  as  a  substance,  as  BImndarkar  points 
out  (p.  2).  But  in  the  end  it  taught  a  very  dilfereut  doctrine 
(see  liclow). 
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to  be  clue  to  its  having  esciiped  from  the  body,  so 
that  chaiiiis  had  to  be  employed  to  bring  it  back. 
In  some  passages  the  soul  is  supposed  to  ha\e 
existed  before  birth  in  some  other  body,  ami 
ojiinions  varied  as  to  how  it  got  into  its  tirst  body. 
We  also  find  a  curious  speculation,  with  tliree 
variants,'  on  the  transfer  of  ths  soul  by  generation, 
through  the  seed.  One  of  these  is  the  theory  that 
certain  human  souls,  on  going  to  the  moon,  become 
the  food  of  the  gods  as  a  consequence  of  their  good 
deeds.  When  the  efficacy  of  those  deeds  is  ex- 
hausted, they  pass  from  the  gods  to  tlie  ether,  from 
the  ether  into  the  air,  from  that  into  the  rain, 
thence  on  to  the  earth,  and  from  it  into  plants 
which  become  food  to  males,  whence  they  pass  into 
females.  At  an  ordinary  man's  death  the  top  part 
of  the  heart  is  lighted  up,  and  the  soul,  guided  by 
that  light,  departs  from  the  heart  into  the  eye, 
and  through  it  into  some  other  body,  exalted  or 
not  according  to  deeds  done  in  the  body  which  it 
is  leaving.  The  soul  of  the  man  whose  cravings 
have  ceased  goes  to  Brahman.  The  Upanisads  are 
almost  unanimous  that  the  soul  will  not  obtain 
release  from  re-birth  either  by  sacrifice  or  by 
penance. 

'  It  mwst  be  by  a  sort  of  theosophic  or  animistic  insi^'ht,  by 
the  perception,  the  absolute  knowlwlge  and  certainty,  that 
one's  own  soul  is  identical  with  the  Great  Soul,  the  only  per- 
manent reality,  the  ultimate  basis  and  cause  of  all  phenomena. '  - 

In  the  Kan.fitaki  Bnihmana  Upan.  the  belief 
in  transmigration  is  combined  with  a  notion  that 
souls  go  first  to  the  moon.  All  who  depart  from 
this  world  go  to  the  moon.  In  the  bright  fortnight 
it  is  gladdened  by  their  spirits,  but  in  the  dark  one 
it  sends  them  forth  into  new  births.  It  is  the  door 
of  heaven.  Him  who  rejects  it  it  sends  on  be3-ond, 
but  whoso  rejects  it  not,  him  it  rains  down  ujion 
this  world  ;  and  here  he  is  born  as  a  worm,  a  grass- 
hopper, fish,  bird,  lion,  boar,  serpent,  tiger,  or  a 
man  or  some  other  creature,  according  to  his  deeds 
or  his  knowledge.^, 

3.  Jainism.— The  philosophyofJainism,  probably 
the  oldest  living  Indian  creed,  defines  the  universe 
as  not  created  and  not  controlled  by  any  individual 
god.  As  substance  it  is  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  but  it  is  not  homogeneous,  since  it 
consists  of  substance  (drai-i/d),  which  is  either  j7cf(, 
•alive,'  or  ajiva,  which  may  be  translated  'in- 
organic' There  are  five  kinds  of  substance  not 
alive,  viz.  matter,  space,  the  two  ethers,  and 
(figuratively)  time ;  but  living  beings  are  com- 
pounded of  two  kinds  of  substance,  viz.  soul  and 
l)ody,  and  the  Jain  belief  is  that  nearly  every- 
thing, even  plants,  particles  of  earth,  fire,  and 
wind,  is  possessed  of  life.  In  other  words,  the  Jain 
philosophy  is  pure  animism.  Jlva  is  sometimes 
translated  '  living  being '  and  .sometimes  '  soul,'  yet 
it  is  not  one  individual  universal  world-soul,  but  a 
mass  of  mutually  exclusive,  individual  soul.s,  and 
every  soul  having  attained  its  highest  state  (moksa) 
is  styled  pai-amCitnuin,  or  '  great  soul,'  a  term  only 
very  roughly  translatable  by  the  word  'god.' 
Jainism  thus  fails  to  draw  any  definable  distinction 
between  'life'  and  the  soul.  Dravya  may  be 
iletined  from  several  points  of  view.  From  tlie 
standpoint  of  its  own  unchanging  nature  it  is  that 
which  ever  exists.  For  example,  the  soul  now 
embodied  as  a  cat  may  in  its  next  life  be  incarnated 
as  a  dog,  man,  insect,  or  what  r.ot,  yet  remain,  in 
spite  of  all  these  changes,  the  same  individual  soul 
all  the  time  ;  and  thus,  while  the  body  is  merely 
a  vast  multitude  of  cells  which  come  and  go,  the 
soul  is  a  homogeneous  substance  whose  qualities 
(giina)  do  not  come  and  go,  and  which  is  always 

1  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India,  London,  1903,  p.  254. 

■i  lb.  p.  255. 

3  T.  \V.  Rhys  Davids,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Religion  as  illustrated  by  some  Points  in  the  History  of  Duil' 
Jhism,  London,  1S91,  p,  81 ;  cf.  Appendix  ni.  for  parallel  beliefs 
on  souls  going  to  the  moon. 


itself,  never  becoming  or  merging  into  another, 
though  in  their  modifications  {j/ari/di/:!)  the  (/iinas 
are  ceaselessly  changing.  The  soul  in  its  pure 
state  is  invisible,  but,  when  compounded  in  a 
subtle  way  with  visible,  tangible  matter,  it  is 
rendered  visible,  and  men,  angels,  etc. ,  are  examples 
of  it  in  this  impure  state.  We  do  not,  however, 
know  when  these  conceptions  were  formed  by 
Jainism,  and  we  cannot  say  that  Jain  philosophy 
evolved  them  unaided.  They  were  apparently 
borrowed  from  tlie  common  stock  of  ideas  cur- 
rent in  India  and  were  modified  by  the  Jains  in 
their  own  vi-aj'.  The  earliest  Indo-Aryan  concep- 
tion of  life  as  a  series  of  re-births  was  far  more 
primitive,  and  was  developed  not  on  metaphysical 
lines  but  for  ethical  purposes. 

4.  Buddhism. — Buddhism,  as  an  organized  creed, 
has  disappeared  from  India,  but  the  ideas  which  it 
adopted  or  promulgated  are  still  living  and  form 
one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Indian  beliefs 
as  to  the  origin  of  life  are  drawn.  For  instance, 
the  Buddhist  teaching  that  all  life  is  due  to  a 
common  source  apjicars  to  find  expression  in  the 
legend  that  with  Buddha  himself  was  born  his 
horse,  as  well  as  his  wife,  his  companion.s,  and 
even  the  Mahabodhi  tree  and  the  four  treasure- 
vases.  These  are  the  seven  that  were  born  simul- 
taneously, but  to  make  up  seven  one  must  count 
the  four  vases  as  one.  Another  legend  declares 
that  with  the  Bodhisattva  were  born  500  Sakya 
princes,  500  maidens,  oUO  servants,  500  horses,  500 
elephants,  and  as  many  treasures  came  to  light.' 
A  very  similar  conception  has  survived  in  modern 
India. 

Thus  in  the  legend  of  Guga,  his  mother  is  destined  never  to 
bear  a  son,  but  Ehaewan  rubs  some  of  the  dirt  out  of  his  head 
and  gives  it  to  her.  ~  She  divides  it  among  a  Brahman  woman, 
another  of  the  lowest  caste,  a  gray  mare,  and  herself ;  and  all 
four  females,  hitherto  barren,  become  fruitful.  In  another 
cult-lesend  a  Erahman  gives  a  Raja  three  grains  of  rice,  and 
each  of  his  three  queens  swallows  one  and  bears  a  son.  A  stock 
incident  in  folk-tales  is  the  gift  by  a  j'ariir  of  a  barleycom  to 
a  barren  widow  whereby  she  conceives.  For  the  Buddhist 
doctrines  see  art.  Deatit  axd  DisrosAt.  OF  the  Dead  (Buddhist). 

5.  Mediaaval. — Three  or  four  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  a  religion  with  VSsudeva  as  its 
central  figure  and  a  school  of  his  followers  known 
as  Bhagavata  was  founded  in  India.  According 
to  the  Mahubharata,  the  sun  is  the  gate,  and  after 
entrance  those  who  are  free  from  sin,  all  their 
material  impurities  being  burnt,  remain  as  atoms 
in  him  (it) ;  then,  released  from  him,  they  enter 
the  Aniruddha  (self-consciousness)  form  and,  be- 
coming mind,  they  enter  the  Pradyumna  (mind) 
form.  Leavingthis,  theyenterthatof  Saiiikarsana, 
i.e.  the  form  of  the  individual  soul  (jiva),  and 
afterwards,  freed  from  the  three  rjunas,  they  enter 
the  Supreme  Soul,  who  is  everywhere  and  who  is 
Vasudeva,  'he  who  covers  the  whole  world  and 
is  the  resting-place  (adhii-dm)  of  all  beings.' 
Vasudeva  next  became  identilietl  with  Krsna 
and  Visnu,  and  finally  with  Narayana ;  and 
the  Bliakti  system  or  Ekantika  Dharma  (mono- 
tlieism)  was  attached  to  the  Vaisnava  creeds.  Its 
earliest  exposition  in  the  Bhagavad-G'ita  teaches 
that  they  who  know  the  incarnations  and  the 
deeds  of  Bhagavat  are  released  from  the  body  and 
not  born  again.  The  discipline  prescribed,  how- 
ever, for  the  attainment  of  the  Brahma  condition 
is  religious,  not  merely  moral,  and  this  difler- 
entiates  the  Bhakti  doctrine  from  that  of  the 
Kntha  and  Brhadamnyaka  Upanisads.  Mention 
is  liiade  of  two  paths,  and  those  who  die  while 
the  sun  is  in  his  northern  course  (Uttarayana) 
go  to  Bralima,  while  those  who  die  while  he  is 
m  his  southern  course  go  to  the  orb  of  the  moon, 
from  which  the  soul  returns.      Again,   the  whole 

1  J.  P.  Vogel,  'A  Grsco-Buildhi^t  Sculpture  in  the  Lahore 
Museum,'  in  Journal  of  the  Punjab  Historical  Society,  i.  [19U-21 
136. 
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creation  (Saiiis^fira)  is  comparcil  to  a  pipnlUce, 
whicli  is  to  lie  out  l>v  the  weapon  of  imlitrcrenoe  or 
aetachment.  When  a  soul  departs  from  a  Ixxly  it 
takes  away  the  inr/rh/as  (senses),  of  which  iiunuis 
(niinil)  is  the  sixth,  imd  brings  tlieni  in  wlieti  it 
iussunies  another  body.  The  si>ul  itself  is  a  part 
of  Hhajiavat  and  is  eternal.  I?y  bcconun};  .mmn 
(hemp)  Uharavat  raises  all  herbs.  By  becoming; 
lire  he  aids  digestion.  Tliere  are  two  souls  in  the 
world,  one  changeable,  the  other  not,  and  besides 
these  there  is  another,  the  highest  or  Paramatman, 
who,  as  the  unchangeable  lord,  supports  all  three 
worlds  after  entering  into  them.  Hence  it  appears 
that  it  is  the  animal  soul  that  goes  out  of  the  bo(ly 
along  with  the  six  senses  and  enters  new  ones  in 
that  condition. 

6.  Modern  Aryan.— The  nmltiplicity  and,  it 
must  be  confe.ssed,  inconsistencies  of  the  older 
doctrines  current  in  India  regarding  life  and  death 
are  reflected  in  the  countless  beliefs  now  existing, 
but  through  all  the  bewildering'  variations  which 
prevail  a  few  dominant  conceptions  can  generally 
l)e  traced,  and  a  remote  and  savage  tribe  will  be 
found  professing  a  creed  which  is  based  on  the 
fundamentals  of  orthodox  Hinduism.  Even  the 
regular  terminology  will  reap))ear  in  forms  more  or 
less  mutilated.  So  numerous  are  these  beliefs 
that  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  given. 

The  basic  idea  of  life  in  all  India  is  that  it  is 
indestructible.  This  leads  to  a  readiness  to  take 
life  which  to  the  European  appears  callous  and 
brutal  indifference  to  it.  Thus  in  1841  S.  C.  Mac- 
pherson  was  deputed  to  Ganjam  in  Madras  to 
suppress  female  infanticide  and  human  sacrifices 
among  the  Khonds,  a  tribe  which  believed  that 
souls  return  to  human  form  in  the  same  family, 
but  that  they  do  not  do  so  if  the  naming  ceremony 
on  the  7th  diiy  after  birth  has  not  been  performed. 
As  the  Khonds  anlently  desire  sons,  they  saw  in 
this  belief  a  perfect  justification  for  female  infanti- 
cide as  a  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  female 
souls  to  be  re-born  in  the  family.'  A  very  similar 
belief  prevails  in  the  Panjfib,  where  a  girl  child  is 
or  wa.s  killed  with  rites  and  an  incantation  bidding 
her  '  send  a  brother  instead.'  Exchange  is  not 
murder. 

How  far  this  and  similar  beliefs  account  for  the 
reluctance  to  cremate  young  children  does  not 
appear.  But  the  souls  of  those  dying  after  infancy 
or  childhood  are  very  widely  believed  to  pass  into 
another  world,  at  least  for  a  term.  Thus  in  the 
Panjab  the  Kanets  of  the  Kulu  valley  sometimes 
after  a  cremation  make  a  small  foot-bridge  over 
running  water  in  tlie  neighbourhood  to  help  the 
pa-ssing  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased. ^^  Yet  the  same 
people  practise  a  form  of  divination,  which  is  very 
widely  spread,  to  ascertain,  immediately  after 
death,  what  animal  the  soul  will  enter  or  has 
entered. 

This  belief  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  belief 
in  metempsychosis  and  yet  compatible  with  the 
worshii)  or  propitiation  of  the  dead,  who  may  be 
benevolent  or  the  reverse.  Among  the  kindly  dead 
may  be  numbered  the  spirits  of  ancestors,  of  pure 
ones  (suhl/i.'s),  and  saints,  of  dutiful  widows  who 
have  committed  xntl,  and  so  on.  But  the  propitia- 
tion of  the  malevolent  dead  is  nnich  more  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  prevalent.  For  example,  in 
the  Kumaon  division  of  the  United  Provinces  the 
lowest  class,  the  Doms,  and  even  the  lower  classes 
of  Brahmans,  the'Khas  Brahmans  and  Rajputs— 
in  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  poinilation— believe  in  the 
imwers  of  the  malevolent  or  vindii-tive  dead.  Thus, 
if  a  man  lias  two  wives  and  drives  one  to  suicide, 
any  disease  afflicting  the  other  wife's  children  is 

1  E.  A.  Oait,  Census  Hep.  India,  191.S,  p.  21G. 
'i  n.  A.  Rose,  (ilomarii  nl  Punjab  Tribes  and  Castes,  I.alioie, 
1911,  ii.  403. 


ascribed  to  her  ghost,  which  must  be  propitiated, 
and  gradually  conies  to  be  treated  as  a  god.  If  a 
man  is  killedin  a  r|narrel,  every  misfortune  befall- 
ing his  slayer  or  his  children  is  ascribed  to  the 

gllC)St. 

'  There  is  reason  U>  believe  that  the  eiuotinn  caused  hy  the 
dread  of  the  effects  of  karma  is  much  strnngcr  in  the  hilla  thaTi 
in  the  plains.  In  particular  dviiiK  in  delit  is  dreaded  as  the 
debtor  will,  it  is  believed,  be  re-born  as  the  ox  or  pony  ot  his 
creditor.  II  a  man's  son  die  it  is  believed  that  ho  was  his 
father's  creditor  in  a  former  life,  and  the  debt  bemK  now  ex- 
tinguished there  is  no  necessitv  ot  his  further  hfe.  The  latter 
belief  is  said  to  prov'irte  a  jreat  consolation,  since  the  death  of 
:ui  ordinary  son  is  a  mucli  more  serious  matter. 

The  certainty  of  the  operation  of  karma  is  not 
without  considerable  efi'ect  on  practical  morality.' 
It  is  automatic,  so  that  specitic  condemnation  by 
I'jirmeswar  (God)  of  any  sin  is  hardly  required. 
Similarly,  the  iilea  of  'forgiveness  is  absolutely 
wanting  ;  evil  :',.iie  may  be  outweighed  by  meri- 
torious deeds  only  so  far  as  to  ensure  a  better 
existence  in  the  future,  but  it  is  not  effaced,  and 
must  be  atoned  for.  As  to  the  objection  raised  to 
the  theory  ot  transmigration— that  it  does  not  follow 
from  it  that  the  soul  remembers  previous  exist- 
ences— such  a  consciousness  is  recognized  in  the  case 
of  great  ascetics ;  and  even  a  person  born  in  a 
degraded  position  knows  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
his  wrongdoing  in  a  previous  existence.  The 
nature  of  the  next  incarnation  can  also  be  divined, 
when  a  man  has  died,  by  placing  ashes  from  a 
potter's  kiln  in  a  shallow  vessel  and  smoothing 
them.  Next  morning  they  will  be  found  marked 
witli  human  foot-prints,  claws,  wavy  lines,  and  so 
on,  according  as  the  soul  is  to  be  re-born  as  a  man, 
a  bird,  a  tree,  etc.  To  ensure  that  they  shall  be 
luarried  to  each  other  in  a  future  existence,  a  man 
and  his  wife  bathe  together  in  the  Ganges  with 
their  clothes  tied  together.  The  important  differ- 
ence in  the  teachings  of  theoretical  Hinduism  and 
popular  religion  in  regard  to  heaven  and  hell  is 
that  the  former  declares  that  there  are  transitory 
stages  of  existence  in  the  chain  of  transmigration, 
while  in  the  latter  there  is  generally  an  idea  that 
the  soul,  when  sufficiently  purified,  goes  to  dwell 
for  ever  in  heaven,  whicli  is  regarded  as  a  place 
where  the  soul  will  enjoy  material  comforts.  In 
jiopular  Hinduism  there  is  no  idea  of  absorption  in 
the  deity  or  of  recurring  cycles  of  existence  and 
non-existence. - 

The  conception  of  life  as  something  impalpable, 
yet  apparently  material  and  certainly  transferable, 
is  extremely  common  in  India,  and  may,  indeed, 
be  described  as  the  most  popular.  Thus  a  woman 
who  has  lost  a  child  will  bathe  above  its  grave, 
jionring  water  over  herself  through  a  sieve,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  fresh  conception.  For  the  same  reason 
very  young  children  are  sometimes  buried  under 
the  tlireshold,  so  that  the  life  may  come  back 
again.  This  idea  leads  to  the  popular  belief  that 
life  may  be  stolen,  and  so  on  the  night  of  the 
Divali,  or  feast  of  lamiis,  male  children  are  occa- 
siiuially  stolen  and  killed  so  that  a  barren  woman 
may  bathe  over  the  body  and  conceive  a  son  of  her 
own.'  As  in  other  ritual  murders,  it  is  d-esirable 
to  kill  the  child  with  as  much  pain  as  possible. 
And  during  the  h-add/Ki'',  the  ancestral  fortnight 
when  the  sun  is  in  Virgo  (Kany.a),  occurs  the 
Kanagatan  laran,  or  '  lighting  in  Kanyagat,'  also 
termed  sdflj/ii  nfnvan  ('sharing  with  others'),  m 
which  women  of  good  Hindu  caste,  even  Khatris  and 
Brahmans,  of  tbe  Central  Paniab,  take  part.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  iradd/ins,  the  goddess  I,aksiui's 
image  in  tlie  house  or  lane  is  painted  with  cow- 
dung,  and  the  women  belonging  to  it  go  out  early 
in  the  day  to  a  bathing-place,  reviling  on  the  way 
1  Cetmis  Rep.  Vn  iled  Provinees,  1901 ,  i.  77. 

3  No  one  would  think  a  female  soul  worth  stealing,  aUhou|(h 
a  (Jill's  soul  is  expected  to  return  in  a  boy. 
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women  who  are  known  to  have  sons.  This  leads 
to  tussles  in  which  garments  are  often  rent  to 
pieces,  Imt  men  must  not  interfere.  The  belief  is 
that  by  cursing  tlie  sons  of  otliers  the  female 
attracts  the  male  souls  to  herself  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  goddess,  whose  image  is  worshipped 
daily  and  thro^^•n  into  the  river  at  the  end  of , the 
fortnight  which  is  hehl  saci'ed  to  the  spouse  of  Siva 
the  destroyer  as  well  as  to  the  dead.  Married 
women  are  also  cursed  to  become  widows,  in  order 
to  prolong  one's  own  ^^■edlock.  On  the  Amawas 
day  regular  fights  take  place  between  large  gangs 
of  women  on  their  way  to  the  river,  and  the  ati'air 
is  treated  as  a  festival. 
Literature. — This  has  been  given  in  the  footnotes. 

H.  A.  Rose. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Iranian).— With  their 
marked  tendency  towards  optimism,  the  Iranians 
loved  life  (anqhu,  gcyd,  jyritu,  jiti,  itStinia)  and 
abhorred  death  {mrihrka,  mcveOyw) ;  the  one  is  the 
creation  of  Ahura  Mazda,  the  other  of  Angra 
Mainyu  (Ys.  .\s.\-.  4),  who  have  been  at  variance 
since  'the  beginning  of  life'  (Yx.  xlv.  2).  Not 
only  was  life  first  created  by  Aliura  Mazda  (Ys. 
xliii.  5,  xlvi.  6,  xlviiL  6),  and  not  only  did  he  give 
life  to  the  body  (F.?.  xxxi.  11),  so  that  Zarathushtra 
asks  him  how  the  '  first  {i.e.  the  earthly]  life '  is  to 
be  (Ys.  xxviii.  11;  cf.  xxxiii.  1),  but  he  is  'the 
lord  of  the  deeds  of  life'  (Ys.  xxxi.  8),  and  from 
him  come  the  joys  of  life  (F«.  xxxiii.  10;  ef.  xxxiv. 
14).  The  Amesha  Spentas  (q.v.)  give  aid  to  the 
life  of  man  (Ys.  xxx.  7),  so  that  Zarathushtra 
fittingly  presents  the  '  life  of  his  own  body '  as  a 
'  holy  offering '  (rata)  to  Ahura  Mazda  and  Asha 
(Ys.  xxxiii.  14).  On  the  other  hand,  the  demon 
Wrath  (Aeshma)  injures  the  life  of  man,  and  the 
wicked  and  unbelievers  mar  it  (Ys.  xxx.  6,  xxxii. 
9,  11). 

Life  in  this  world  is  not  all  ;  indeed,  though 
Zoroastrianism  tejiches  that  all  good  things  are 
to  be  enjoyed  in  full  measure,  life  here  below  is 
but  a  preparation  for  the  richer  life  beyond.  For 
this  reason  Zarathushtra  asks  from  Vohu  Manah 
and  .\sha  the  '  words  of  life'  (uxSrl  anrjhfu-i),  while 
the  'right  ways  of  weal'  (ereziii  saivjuj/io  pa$6} 
are  to  be  learned  from  the  religious  teacher  in  the 
present  life  ( Ys.  xliv.  8,  xliii.  3). 

If  life  on  earth  is  the  '  first  life,'  the  '  .second  life ' 
is  in  heaven,  and  that  life  the  dregi-ant  (the  'man 
of  the  Lie,'  '  the  perjietual  term  for  those  who  take 
the  devil's  side  in  human  life'  [J.  H.  Moulton, 
Early  Zoroastrianistii,  London,  1913,  pp.  146,  131]) 
seeks  to  destroy  (Ys.  xlv.  1,  xlvi.  11,  liii.  6). 
Heaven  is  the  place  of  'long  life'  (Ys.  xliii.  2,  13). 
Most  significant  of  all  is  the  presence,  among 
the  Amesha  Spentas,  of  the  godling  InimortJility, 
Ameretat  (Ys.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  5,  10,  xlvii.  1,  li.  7), 
for  in  heaven  life  is  to  be  for  eternity  (Ys.  xlv.  7). 

When  we  turn  to  the  Younger  Avesta,  we  find 
the  outlook  upon  life  unchanged.  Long  life  in 
litis  world  is  a  blessing  and  an  object  of  prayer 
(Ys.  Ixviii.  11;  JfrJuak^n,  i.  IS),  while  both  Ahura 
ilazda  and  the  Gathas  are  honoured  with  life  and 
liody  (Ys.  V.  3,  Iv.  1  ;  cf.  Iviii.  3).  Life  is  twofold  : 
'  this' or  '  the  corporeal '  (lit.  '  osseous '),  and  'the 
spiritual '  (nhmaica  ahuye  manahyaicd,  Ys.  xl.  2, 
xli.  6;  uvaHbya  ,  .  .  ahuhya  .  .  .  ahcca  anghcui 
yo  astvatO  yusca  astl  maiuthyo,  Ys.  Ivii.  25),  so 
that  prayer  is  made  to  Ahura  Mazda  to  be  'life 
and  corporeality  for  both  lives'  (gayascd  usten- 
tuuscCi  .  .  .  uboyu  cnighro,  Ys.  xli.  3).  The  'best 
life'  (vahiMa  ahu,  Ys.  ix.  19,  and  often)is  actuallj' 
a  synonym  for  '  heaven,'  as  the  '  worst  life '  (aciita 
ahu,  e.g.  Vend.  iii.  35)  is  for  'hell,'  and  this  con- 
cept still  survives  in  the  ordinary  Persian  term  for 
'  heaven,'  bihUt.  The  '  best  of  the  best  life'  is  the 
'righteousness  of  Asha'  (Vend,  xviii.  6)  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  the  final" Saoshy ant,  Ast\at-ereta,  men  will 


live  for  ever,  for  there  shall  be  no  more  death  (Yt. 
xix.  89),  even  as  was  the  ca.se  in  the  hajipy  days 
of  Yinia's  reign  (Ys.  ix.  5;  Yt.  xix.  33;  Vend. 
ii.  5). 

In  tlie  Gathas  death  is  seldom  mentioned.  The 
whole  stress  of  Zarathushtra  is  on  life,  to  be  devoted 
to  overcoming  the  powers  of  evil  and  gaining  the 
eternal  joys  of  heaven.  Even  the  witlced  do  not 
die  ;  they  are  damned  to  the  everlasting  torments 
of  hell  (Ys.  xlv.  7,  xlvi.  11).  In  the  Younger 
Avesta,  on  the  contrary,  death  is  an  important 
feature.  We  need  not  detail  the  corruption 
wrought  by  the  'corpse  demon'  (Nasu;  cf.  Gr. 
vfKvi,  '  corpse '),  which  forms  the  main  theme  of 
Vend,  v.-xii.  (see  also  art.  Death  and  Disposal 
OF  THE  Dead  [Parsi]),  and  we  need  only  mention 
that  a  standing  epithet  of  Haoma  (q.v.)  is  diiraoia 
('  from  whom  destruction  [especially  death]  remains 
afar,'  Ys.  ix.  2,  19,  x.  21,  xi.  3,  10,  xxxii.  14  [on 
the  latter  pa.ssage  see  Moulton,  71  f.,  358]).  Death 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  evils  ( 17.  iii.  7-12 ;  cf.  ix. 
10),  and  the  first  to  stay  it  was  Thrita  (Vend.  xx. 
2),  wliile  it  is  the  Druj  (the  Lie,  the  negation  of 
the  trutli  of  .-Vhura  Mazda  [?])  who  destroys  life 
(Ys.  Ivii.  15),  'life'  here  probably  being  meant  in 
the  eschatological  sense.  As  we  have  seen,  in  the 
blessed  future  there  will  be  no  death,  but  in  this 
present  world  only  the  wicked  forget  death  ;  the 
man  of  piety  prepares  for  it  (Aogcmadnccd,  32 fl".), 
for  it  is  inevitable  (ib.  53  ff.). 

According  to  the  Pahlavi  Dina-i  Malnog-l  Xrat 
(viii.  20),  which  is  not  stiictly  orthodox,  being 
markedlj-  fatalistic  in  tone  (cf.  art.  Fate  [Iranian]), 
the  seven  planets  'pervert  every  creature  and 
creation,  and  deli(er  them  up  to  death  and  every 
evil.'  According  to  the  Bundahiin  (i.  7;  cf.  xxx. 
'20  If.),  the  creatures  of  Ahriman  will  perish  at  the 
Last  Day,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall 
be  created  anew  and  when  the  creation  of  Ahura 
Mazda  shall  reign  supreme,  after  wicked  men  shall 
have  been  purified  by  the  flood  of  molten  metal 
which  at  that  time  will  cover  the  world. 

Of  mythological  concepts  of  life  and  death  there 
is  scant  trace  in  Zoroastrianism,  the  .sole  allusion, 
evidently  borrowed  from  a  Semitic  source,  being 
to  the  tree  Gokart  (tlie  Gaokerena  of  Yt.  i.  30, 
Vend.  XX.  4,  etc.),  or  white  Horn,  which  is  'the 
counteractor  of  decrepitude,  the  reviver  of  the 
dead,  and  the  immortalizer  of  the  living'  (Selec- 
tions of  ZOt-Sparam,  viii.  5),  and  from  which,  at 
the  diroKOTaffT-ao-it,  is  obtained  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  food  which  will  give  undying  life  to 
all  (Bundeikiin,  xxx.  25;  cf.  ix.  6,  xviii.  1,  and  see 
F.  Windischniann,  Zor.  Studien,  Berlin,  1863,  pp. 
169,  253;  F.  Sjiiecel,  Erdn.  Alterthumskunde, 
Leipzig,  1871-78,  i.  464  ff.). 

LlTKRATCKK.  —  The  principal  references  are  (^ven  t>y  C. 
Bartholomae,  AUiran.  WOrterbuch,  Strassburg,  1904,  s.w. 
'  Angiiav-,  'Ga,\a-,'  '  Jitay-,'  'Jjatav-,'  '  I'stana-,*  'Mahrlva-, 
'Mere^yav-,'  'Pourumahrlta-,'  etc.  No  sj'ecial  study  of  the 
subject  has  yet  been  written.  LOUIS  H.  GfiAY. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Japanese).— As  might  be 
expected,  the  early  Japanese  conceived  of  life  and 
death  as  being  entirely  dependent  on  breathing. 
The  word  for  '  to  live,'  ikii,  is  associated  with  iki, 
'  breath  ' ;  and  i-no-chi,  the  expression  for  life  and 
vitality,  is  believed  to  mean  iki-no-uchi,  'during 
breatliing,'  or  ikt-no-niirlu,  'the  way  of  respira- 
tion.' Similarly,  tlie  word  for  'to  die,'  shinti, 
seems  to  mean  47ii-i'»«,  'the  wind  goes'  (a  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  siigi-inii,  '  to  pass  away,'  is 
disputable).  These  very  ancient  words  are  still  in 
common  use,  though  the  people  think  little  of  their 
etymology. 

The  mytliology  opens  with  the  primal  power  of 
production.  Three  deities  are  said  to  have  sprung 
out  of  tlie  primeval  chaos.  One  of  these  is  the 
Eternal-Ruling   (Ame-no-minakanushi),   and   the 
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other  twoare  the  Hii;li-Pro<Iucing(Taka-iiiimusubi) 
fintl  the  Divine-  (ov  Mysterious-  )  I'roiliicin};  (Kami- 
iiiimusubi).  The  last  two  are  identilietl  with  the 
Dii-mity-Male  (Kaiiii-ro-fri)  and  the  Diviiiity-Fe- 
male  (ICami-ro-nii),  the  terniinations  gi  and  mi 
representing  'male"  and  'female'  re-sjiectivoly. 
It  has  not  unreasonably  been  susjioctcd  tliat  this 
triad  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese 
ideas  of  the  primal  entity  and  the  two  jirinciples, 
positive  and  negative,  flowing  out  of  it ;  but  the 
Divinity-Male  and  the  Divinity-Female  are  con- 
stantly invoked  in  the  ritual  or  prayers,  some  of 
whioh  are  of  remote  origin.  It  is  undeniable  that 
in  the  pristine  faith  of  the  Jajianese  the  generative 
powers  played  a  great  part,  but  these  divinities 
themselves  were  thought  to  liave  been  generated 
spontaneously,  and  the  first  pair  are  followed  by  a 
series  of  similar  deities.  They  were  alij  generated 
independentlj-  from  one  anotlier  and  in  turn  dis- 
appeared or  hid  themselves. 

The  last  of  tliese  pairs  are  the  Male-Who-Invites 
(Izanagi)  and  the  Female-Who-Invites  (Izana-nii), 
who  are  doubtless  counterparts  of  the  first  pair 
They  were  united  in  marriage,  by  order  of  the 
celestial  deities,  and  brought  forth  the  islands  which 
make  up  the  Japanese  archipelago,  and  nearly  all 
sorts  of  elements  and  objects  (.see,  further,  art. 
Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  [Japanese]).  The 
stories  of  these  births  show  that  many  objects  of 
nature  were  believed  to  be  animated,  as  was,  in 
fact,  whatever  manifested  anj'  power,  good  or  evil, 
on  men.  The  female  deity  becomes  ill  from  bear- 
ing fire  as  a  child  and  consequently  dies.  This 
death,  however,  is  not  to  lie  taken  as  a  natural 
death  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word.  After  her 
death  the  goddess  is  found  in  Yomotsu-kuni,  i.e. 
'  the  dark  countrj','  which  is  thought  to  be  in  a  sub- 
terranean region.  The  male  deitj'  visits  her  there 
and,  against  her  will,  looks  on  her  body  by  torch- 
light. Enraged  at  his  importunity,  she,  accom- 
panied by  her  attendants  of  the  daikness,  jiursues 
him,  in  order  to  catch  him  and  to  make  him  a 
member  of  the  realm  where  death  and  darkness 
rule.  Their  dialogue  on  the  boundary  of  tlie  world 
and  the  dark  region  tells  of  the  life  and  death  of 
human  beings.  The  female  deity,  now  the  genius 
of  death,  threatens  the  male  that  she  will  take  the 
live.s  of  one  thousand  men  every  day,  while  he 
expresses  his  counter-determination  that  he  will 
^ive  birth  to  one  thousand  and  live  hundred  men  a 
day.  Thus  we  see  how  the  pair  of  generative 
powers  were  divided  and  metamorphosed  into  the 
powers  of  life  and  death.  A  similar  antithesis  is 
attributed  to  the  Heaven-Shining  (Amaterasu), 
the  goddess  of  light  and  culture,  and  the  Swift- 
Impetuous  (Susano-wo),  the  god  of  darkness  and 
outrage.  These  two  are  said  to  have  been  born  of 
the  Male-Who-Invites,  either  alone  or  in  union  with 
hie  consort.  These  divisions,  however,  are  not 
thoroughgoing.  Usuallj-,  in  popubir  belief,  life  is 
ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Producing  deity  or 
deities,  and  death  to  the  ]iower  of  evil  sjiirits,  who 
are  indefinite  in  their  personalities. 

The  stories  told  of  the  deities,  of  their  generation 
and  death,  and  of  life  and  death  in  general,  show 
neither  delinite  sequence  nor  unity  of  conception. 
They  are  coloured  by  ethnological  incidents,  and 
are  also  possibly  mingled  witli  foreign  elements. 
Still  it  is  certain  that  the  pristine  beliefs  contained 
the  ideas  of  spontaneous  generation  and  generative 
reproduction,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  belief  in 
unnatural  death,  caused  b3'  evil  forces,  on  the  other. 
This  idea  of  death  as  the  violent  ce.ssation  of  life 
survived  the  belief  in  spontaneous  generation, 
and  still  rtinains  in  the  observances  of  purity, 
which  are  intended  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  cou- 
tagion  of  pollution  or  to  prevent  evil  intluences  of 
all  kinds. 


Life  is  coeval  with  breathing,  but  \  itality  endures 
longer  and  acts  beyond  bodily  limitations.  Soul, 
the  source  of  vitalitj-,  is  considered  to  be  a  thing 
jirecious  and  mysterious  like  a  jewel  or  ball.  It  is 
called  lama  or  tania-shii,  '  subtle  .aerial  ball.'  But 
it  is  not  always  a  unity  or  a  homogeneous  whole, 
for  double  manifestations  of  it,  or  double  entities, 
are  spoken  of.  They  are  eitlier  niqi-taina  and  ara- 
lama  or  salci-mitama  and  kusld-mitawi.  The 
nigi,  'mild,'  'quiet,'  'refined,'  is  contrasted  with 
the  ara,  which  is  'wild,'  'raging,'  'raw.'  Simi- 
larly, saki  means  '  liapjiy,'  '  flouri.sliing,'  while 
kuslii  means  'wonderful,'  'hidden,'  or  'hideous.' 
The  l.itter  set  is  believed  to  lie  the  two  aspects  of 
the  aratama,  the  active  side  of  the  soul,  but  in 
fact  the  relation  lictween  these  two  sets  is  not 
clearly  defined.  The  existence  of  these  double'souls 
in  every  man  is  also  obscure.  We  know  only  that 
in  some  cases  c'.e  of  them  appears,  even  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  pos.sessor.  Whether  or  not 
the  double  souls  were  borrowed  froHi  the  Chinese 
conception  of  souls,  aerial  and  terrestrial,  or  of  the 
two  principles,  positive  and  negative,  is  uncertain. 

The  soul  is  sometimes  personified  as,  e.g.,  Uga- 
no-mitama,  the  spirit  of  vegetable  production,  or 
as  Iki-kuni-dama,  the  livingland-.soul.  In  post- 
liuddhistic  ages  the  souls  of  trees,  rocks,  springs, 
etc.  are  more  in  vogue.  The}'  appear  in  human 
form,  but  they  are  distinguished  from  human  souls, 
being  specially  named  the  sci,  or  'essence.'  The 
do\ibie  souls  were  almost  forgotten,  having  been 
overshadowed  by  Huddliistic  ideas,  and  they  were 
revived  by  the  Shintoists  of  the  18th  cent.,  but  with 
little  influence  upon  jiopular  belief.  Buddhism 
teaches  that  there  is  only  one  soul  to  one  living 
being. 

As  to  future  conditions,  there  is  a  kind  of 
heavenly  world,  Takama-mi-hara  ('  Plain  of  High 
Heaven  '),  \\  here  celestial  deities  reign.  Yomotsu- 
kuni,  mentioned  above,  is  the  opposite  pole. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  worlds  beyond 
this,  Hi-no-waka-miya  ('Solar  Young  Palace') 
and  Tokoyo  ('Eternal  World').  The  former  is 
mentionc<l  only  as  the  abode  of  the  Male-Who- 
Invites,  and  it  is  sometimes  explained  as  meaning 
the  shrine  marking  the  place  of  burial.  The  latter 
meant  any  place  beyond  the  sea.  Moreover,  we 
are  not  told  whether  a  deity,  when  he  hides  liim- 
self,  or  a  human  being,  when  he  dies,  is  destined 
to  be  born  in  one  of  these  worlds  beyond.  Nothing 
definite  or  detailed  is  told  of  these  conditions.  A 
definite  systematization  of  the  eschatology,  after 
the  models  of  Buddhist  ideas,  was  made  only  by 
the  later  Shintoists. 

The  Japanese  remained  in  rather  primitive  con- 
ditions as  to  the  conceptions  of  life  and  death,  until 
Buddhism  introduced  an  elaborate  system  of  ideas 
in  the  6th  cent.  A.D.  Contact  with  the  civilization 
of  the  Asiatic  continent  and  the  importation  of 
Confucianism  with  its  writings  may  have  influenced 
Japanese  ideas  in  some  respects,  as  jiointed  out 
above.  But  these  influences  did  not  materially 
change  the  ideas,  because  Confucianism  was  not 
particular  in  such  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Buddhist  influence  upon  the  people  of  the  East 
consisted  chiefly  in  its  elaborate  eschatological 
doctrines.  It  taught  the  composite  nature  of  human 
life,  made  up  of  tlie  five  components  [skandha),  in 
order  to  convince  the  pe<iple  of  its  iinpermanency. 
Life,  thus  made  uji,  is  only  a  knot  in  a  long  chain 
of  causation,  of  deeds  and  their  fruits  (karma), 
which  stretches  out  endlessly  before  and  behind. 
Along  this  chain  our  souls  have  pa.ssed  through  all 
possible  forms  of  existence,  and  will  continue  to 
transmigrate  further  on.  There  are  live  or  si.\ 
courses  (gnli)  of  transmigration,  ranging  from  the 
highest  iieaven  of  pleasurable  life  to  the  nether- 
most inferno  ;  and  these  are  again  classihed  accord- 
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ing  to  the  three  conditions  of  existence  (bhava), 
wliich  are  subdivided  into  twenty-tive.  Beyond 
these  courses  and  conditions  tliere  are  the  lands 
of  eternal  bliss,  prepared  by  various  Uuddhas  to 
receive  believers.  Kvery  one  may  be  born  in  one 
of  these,  according  to  his  faith  and  merit.  The 
Tusita  heaven  of  5laitreya  and  the  Sukhavati  of 
Amitabha  were  the  most  popular  Buddha-lands 
(ksetra)  in  the  Buddhism  brought  to  the  East.  There 
the  soul,  no  longer  subject  to  causation  and  trans- 
migration, will  enjoy  full  communion  with  the 
saints,  and  may  come  back  to  the  earthly  worlds  in 
order  to  save  relatives  and  friends.  We  can  imagine 
how  wonderful  and  attractive  these  teachings  must 
ha\e  appeared  to  the  people,  simple  and  credulous 
as  they  were.  Thus,  an  inscription  dated  A.D.  622 
expresses  a  lielief  in  karma  and  a  devout  wish  t« 
be  talcen  to  the  Land  of  Purity  by  the  grace  of 
Buddha.  It  is  questionable  how  much  impression 
these  ideas  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  at 
large  a  hundred  years  after  their  introduction  ; 
but  the  change  and  widening  of  thought  are 
undeniable. 

Steadily  progressive  Buddhist  influence,  first 
among  the  higher  classes  and  then  among  the  lower, 
gradually  suppressed  the  old  national  ideas  as  well 
as  the  Coufucianist  conceptions  of  life  and  death. 
Tlie  romances,  stories,  and  lyrical  poems  of  the 
luth  cent,  and  later  abound  in  ideas  of  karmci, 
transmigration,  and  birth  in  Buddha-lands.  Those 
ideas  and  beliefs  became  and  remain  to-day  the 
most  important  factors  of  popular  beliefs,  in  spite 
of  hostile  endeavours  made  by  the  Confucianists 
to  depose  them,  ever  since  the  17th  century.  They 
can  be  detected  in  many  songs  sung  by  street 
musicians,  and  the  words  alluding  to  them  are 
used  in  daily  atl'airs,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

Nevertheless,  the  native  ideas  have  never  died 
o)it,  but  have  remained  rather  as  a  kind  of  matrix 
into  which  the  adc^pted  conceptions  have  been  laid. 
The  national  beliefs,  so  to  speak,  look  upon  the 
sun  as  the  source  of  all  vitality.  But  here  the  sun 
is  not  exactly  the  goddess  of  light  (Ama-terasu)  of 
the  mythology.  It  is  sexless  and  without  any 
other  attributes  than  that  of  the  life-giver.  It  is 
invoked  as  the  Great  Divinity  (Oho-mi-kami)  or  the 
August  Heavenly  Way  (O-tento-sania),  and  is  wor- 
shipped every  morning  by  some,  or  on  New  Year's 
morning  and  at  sunset  on  the  equinoxes  by  the 
majority.  They  breathe  deep  breaths  facing  the 
sun,  meaning  to  inhale  thereby  the  vital  essence 
dioki)  emanating  from  it.  At  the  same  time 
prayers,  either  Shintoist  or  Buddhist,  are  uttered. 
The  power  opposing  life  is  darkness,  which,  how- 
ever, means  not  merely  absence  of  light,  but  an 
evil  power  or  pollution  (kegarc  or  yinki),  the  cause 
of  ills  and  death. 

This  belief  in  the  sun  as  the  life-giver  is  certainly 
a  survival  of  that  in  the  Producing-Divinity,  who 
follows  the  Heaven-Shining  goddess  as  her  nou- 
menou.  The  ideas  and  practices  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  Buddhist  cult  of  Vairochana  (the 
Great  Illuminator)  and  also  by  the  Confucian 
dualism  of  the  yin  and  yrnui,  but  we  can  see  here 
a  tendenej  to  continue  primitive  beliefs. 

These  ideas  have  been  systematized  in  recent 
times  into  a  cult  by  some  Shinto  reformers.  One 
section  of  Buddhists  favours  this  cult,  while  the 
other  disregards  it,  though  without  opposing  it. 
To  the  former  belong  the  Shingon  sect,  the  most 
Hinduistic  form  of  Buddhism,  which  has  tried  to 
amalgamate  Shinto,  and  the  Nichiren  sect,  the 
most  Japanized  Buddhism.  To  the  latter  category 
belong  the  Jodo  and  the  Shin  sects,  the  Buddhist 
Pietists  and  Puritans,  and  the  Zen  sect,  the  school 
of  meditation  and  introspection. 

On  an  average,  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  the 
modern  Japanese    are    based  on    the  Buddhistic 


Shinio.  Karma  and  fate  are  still  believed  in  by 
many,  but  transmigration  is  not  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  details  of  its  teaching.  The  majority,  in 
fact,  think  little  of  life  and  of  its  origin  ;  but  evils 
and  diseases  are,  in  many  cases  and  by  many 
people,  ascribed  to  spirits  or  devils  indiscriminately. 
Among  the  educated  classes  and  educational  circles 
agnosticism,  so  common  to  the  Japanese  mind  and 
to  Confucianists  in  this  connexion,  is  a  recognized 
principle.  Young  Buddhists,  who  are  now  eagerly 
engaged  in  reconstructing  tiieir  faith  in  Buddha, 
are  not  strict  in  the  doctrines  of  karma  and  trans- 
migration. 

LiTERATCRE. — B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Kojiki,  Tokyo,  1882 ; 
W.  G.  Aston,  yih'tiiir'.  London,  ISOtj,  Shiut'},  do.  1906, 
pp.  84  f.,  282,  292  f.;  L.  Hearn,  (Jleaniivis  in  Buddha-Fields, 
Boston,  1897 :  A.  B.  Mitford,  'Tales  of  Old  Japan,  London, 
1874,  pp.  193-278.  M.    ANESAKI. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  (.Jewish). —Optimism  is 
the  keynote  of  post-Biblical  Judaism.  Everything 
that  God  does  is  for  the  best  {Berakhoth,  60w),  and 
this  life  is  essentially  good,  to  be  contemplated  with 
joy  and  gratitude.  '  For  every  breath  that  a  man 
draws,'  say  the  Uabbis,  'let  him  praise  God'  {Midr. 
Rab.  to  Gn  'J').  Yet  life  is  not  an  end  in  it- 
self, for  it  must  be  lived  under  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibilitj'  to  the  Giver,  and  all  its  worth  resides  in 
this  aspect  of  it.  At  death  a  man  loses  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obeying  the  Torah  and  the  Command- 
ment.-, (Shah.  30rr).  '  Jlorality,' says  M.  Lazarus, 
summing  up  the  teaching  of  Judaism  on  this  sub- 
ject, 'is  man's  vocation'  {Ethics  of  Judaism,  §  116), 
and  the  Rabbinical  legend  tells  of  God's  saying  at 
Sinai :  '  If  Israel  accept  not  the  Commandments,  it 
is  better  that  the  earth  revert  to  chaos  '  {Shab.  88a)- 
'  The  world,'  say  the  Rabbis  elsewhere,  '  stands 
upon  three  pillars  :  the  Torah,  Worship,  and  Bene- 
volence' (Aboth,  i.  2);  or,  according  to  another 
maxim,  'upon  Justice,  Truth,  and  Peace'  (ih. 
i.  18).  'The  Torah  is  the  medicine  of  life'  [Yoma, 
726) ;  in  other  words,  life  is  made  sane  and  effi- 
cient by  religion.  C4od,  according  to  the  Talnmdic 
doctors,  says  to  Israel  :  '  My  light,  the  Torah,  is 
in  thy  hands ;  thy  light,  the  soul,  is  in  Mine. 
Tend  My  light,  and  I  will  tend  thine'  (Midr.  Rah. 
to  Lv  24-).  The  supreme  hope  of  the  Jew  is  to 
behold  the  Kingdom  of  God  established  on  earth, 
and  thus,  in  a  notable  passage  of  the  Liturgy  for 
the  New  Year  Festival,  he  prays  : 

'  Put  Thy  fear,  O  Lord  God,  we  beseech  Thee,  upon  all  Thy 
works,  so  that  all  mankind  may  bo-.v  before  Thee,  and  become 
one  band  united  to  do  Thy  will  with  a  perfect  heart ;  for  we 
know,  O  Lord,  that  dominion  is  Thine,  and  that  strength  is  in 
Thy  right  hand.  And  so  give  glory,  O  Lord,  to  Thy  people, 
hope  to  those  that  fear  Thee,  and  the  openini;  of  the  mouth  to 
those  that  trust  in  Thee.  For  then  the  righteous  shall  see  and 
be  glad,  and  iniquity  shall  shut  its  mouth,  and  all  wickedness 
shall  be  wholly  consumed  like  smoke,  for  the  proud  rule  of  sin 
shall  pass  away  from  off  the  earth.  Then  every  creature  shall 
ow  n  Tliee  as  its  Creator,  and  everything  that  hath  breath  shall 
cry.  The  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  reignetb,  and  His  dominion 
ruleth  over  all '  (cf.  Sir  Z&«-). 

But,  though  the  true  life  is  the  life  of  service,  it 
must  be  glad  service,  for  '  the  view  of  life  taught 
by  Judaism  is  serious,  but  cheerful'  (Lazarus, 
§  253).  The  Shekinah  (the  Divine  Presence),  says 
the  Talmud,  does  not  come  in  response  eitlier  to 
grief  or  to  levity,  but  to  glad  performance  of  duty 
(Shab.  306).  This  is  the  essence  of  Jewish  doctrine 
on  the  subject ;  neither  asceticism  nor  hedonism, 
but  joy  springing  from  and  tempered  by  the  re- 
ligious idea,  is  the  characteristic  Jewish  temper. 
'  There  should  be  no  unrestrained  laughter  in  this 
world'  (Ber.  31«).  The  history  of  I.'^rael,  with  all 
its  tragedy,  is  sufficient  to  forbid  such  mirth  ;  and 
the  piijus'Jew  denies  himself  many  a  pleasure  in 
memory  of  desolate  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  un- 
limited enjoyment  is  incompatible  with  a  religious 
outlook  on  life  ;  the  good  man  will  conceive  of 
himself  as  living  under  a  Divine  law,  with  which 
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liis  pleasures  must  be  made  confonuable.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  ascetic  idea  is  alien  to  the  true 
Jewish  spirit.  The  desire  for  happiness  is  no  evil 
thin};,  and  its  indulgence,  under  right  conditions, 
is  commendable.  Even  tlie  impulses  that  make 
for  pliysical  pleasure  are  the  Di\'ine  handiwork, 
and  to  gratify  them  is  a  duty  ;  without  them  life 
would  be  impossible.  '  If  it  were  not  for  desire,  the 
world  could  not  stand  ;  a  man  would  not  take  a 
wife,  nor  build  a  hon.se,  nor  plant  a  vineyard' 
(Midr.  T'hUHm,  ed.  S.  liuljer,  Wilna,  1801,  to 
I's  37').  But  indulgence  of  these  lower  instincts 
must  have  as  its  motive,  not  the  satisfaction  which 
it  j'ields,  but  the  desire  to  promote  the  Divine  pur- 
pose for  wliich  they  were  created.  That  indulgence 
IS  a  duty,  but  a  religious  duty. 

Thus  the  Rabbinical  law,  following  the  general  rule  laid  down 
in  Ber.  35a,  prescribes  a  number  of  prayers  to  be  recit«d  by  the 
Jew  on  indulging  in  various  pleasures  more  or  less  sensuous  in 
character — on  partaking,  e.tj.,  of  various  kinds  of  food,  on  inhal- 
ing the  scent  of  a  flower,  on  looking  upon  the  sea,  on  beholding  a 
rainbow,  on  takingpossessionof  a  new  house,  and  on  wearing  new 
clothes  for  the  first  time.  By  such  means  physical  gratification, 
while  sanctioned,  is  also  sanctified.  The  tendency  to  self-in- 
dulgence is  not  rebuked,  but  restrained ;  natural  desire  is 
tempered,  not  extirjiated  or  suppressed.  *  Material  comfort 
and  a-sthetical  pleasures  are  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  an 
ethically  sound  life'  (Lazarus,  §  ii45X  It  is  a  Jewish  boast  that 
the  Hebrew  language  is  particularly  rich  in  words  connoting 
joy.  The  Rabbis  count  ten  such  synonyms  (Aboth  d'  Rabbi 
Sathan  (ed.  S.  Schcchter,  Vienna,  1887],  52o).  The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  is  called  the  '  season  of  our  gladness '  par  ezceltencf 
(see  Authorised  Prayer  Book,  ed.  S.  Singer,  p.  228);  'it  would 
seem  as  though  the  Festival  was  instituted  for  tihe  specific 
purpose  of  gladness,  as  though  the  religiousness  of  joy  was  to 
be  indicated  by  ordaining  a  special  celebration  in  its  honour' 
(il.  Joseph,  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Li/e'^,  p.  18.5).  Joy  is  itself 
service  ;  but  it  must  be  transmuted  into  ser\  ice  by  being  puri- 
fied. Pleasure  must  be  dignified  by  piety  and  self-restraint. 
At  meals,  the  Rabbis  teach,  words  of  Torah  must  be  spoken, 
otherwise  it  is  as  if  the  assembled  companj-  ate  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  dead  (Aboth,  iii.  3).  A  man  should  eat  only  when  he  is 
hungry,  and  drink  only  when  he  is  thirsty,  and  always  in 
moderation  (Hiillin,  84a,  b).  The  Talmud  inveighs  against 
gluttony  and  luxury  (_Pesachiin,  114a).  In  fine,  Judaism  com- 
mends the  golden  mean  between  unbridled  self-gratification 
and  extreme  self-denial.  Indulgence  and  renunciation  must 
be  allies,  not  antagonists ;  something  of  both  must  go  to 
the  making  of  the  daily  life ;  and  each  must  find  its  justifica- 
tion in  the  higher  utility.  '  Here,'  says  Moses  Luzzatto  (18th 
cent.),  '  is  the  true  rule  on  this  subject : — The  worldly  pleasures 
which  a  man  needs  not  it  is  his  duty  to  eschew ;  but  those 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  does  need  he  cannot 
renounce  without  sin.  This  is  the  safe  rule.  But  its  applica- 
tion to  the  various  circumstances  of  life  must  be  left  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  conscience' (.t/fsi^z(A  Yesharim,  ch.  13). 
A  far  older  teacher,  Jehudah  Halevi  (12th  cent.),  aptly  says : 
*Our  law,  as  a  whole,  is  divided  between  fear,  love,  and  joy,  by 
each  of  which  one  can  approach  God.  Thy  contrition  on  a  fast 
day  docs  nothing  to  bring  thee  nearer  to  God  than  thy  joy  on 
the  Sabbath  and  holy  days,  if  it  [the  latter]  is  the  outcome  of  a 
devout  heart'  (^Kitdb  al-Khazari,  tr.  H.  Hirschfeld,  London, 
19u5,  p.  113). 

It  is  due  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
via  media  of  moderation,  and  partly  to  the  sorrow- 
ful experiences  of  the  Jewish  race,  that  occasion- 
ally temperance  has  overstepped  the  safe  line,  and 
lost  itself  in  austerity.  The  Talmud  tells  of  a 
Eabbi  (Ze'ra)  who  fa.sted  a  hundred  days  (Baba 
metfiit.  Son),  and  of  another  (Mar  ben  Kabina) 
who  fasted  practically  all  the  year  round  (Pes. 
686).  There  have  been  Jewish  sects,  like  the  Es- 
senes  and  the  IjLaraites  {qq.v.),  which  have  been 
marked  more  or  less  strongly  by  austere  practices. 
In  Judaism,  as  in  other  religions,  mysticism  has 
had  contempt  for  the  world  and  its  joys  as  its 
corollary.  The  disciples  of  Ilillcl  and  Shammai 
even  formally  discussed  the  question  whether  life 
is  worth  living  (Erubin,  136).  This  uncertainty 
is  often  visible.  The  devotee  who  gives  himself 
to  fasting  is  called,  now  a  saint,  and  now  a  sinner 
(Tannitlt,  11«,  226) ;  a  man  must  die  for  the  Torah, 
and  yet  he  must  not  {Bnba  kavm,  &\a  ;  Erubin,  66); 
to  sleep  on  the  earth  is  commended  in  one  place 
[Baraithn  of  R.  Meir),  and  discouraged  in  another 
(Bcr.  626).  Hut  these  contradictions  are  either 
passing  or  incidental  [pha.ses  of  Jewish  thought ; 
a  firmer  note  is  the  rule,  and  the  ascetic  and  the 


pe.ssimist  are  only  by-products  of  Judaism.  It  is 
a  bad  sign,  say  the  Rabbis,  to  despise  life  {Tana 
d'be  Eliytihxi,  ch.  14) ;  and  they  account  for  the 
sin-oHenng  brought  bj'  the  Nazirite  (Nu  6'*)  by 
contending  that  his  very  abstinence  from  strong 
drink  was  a  sin  (Tn'anith,  \\a). 

'  According  to  our  view,' says  Jehudah  Halevi  (op.  eit.  p.  135), 
'a  servant  of  God  is  not  one  who  detaches  himself  from  the 
world,  or  hates  life,  which  is  one  of  God's  bounties.  On  the 
contrary,  he  loves  the  world  and  a  long  life  because  it  affords 
him  the  opportunity  of  deserving  the  world  to  come.' 

According  to  a  striking  Talmudic  utterance,  in  the 
next  world  men  will  be  called  to  account  for  the 
lawful  pleasures  which  they  have  refused  in  this 
life  (Jer.  Kiddtishin,  ch.  4).  And  the  real  Jew 
sneaks  in  these  maxims.  Judaism  fixes  the 
thoughts  of  its  adherents  upon  the  future  world, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  tliis  world.  '  It  has 
revealed  heaven  to  men,  but  earth  as  well '  (M. 
Giidemann,  Das  Jurlcnthum,  Vienna,  1902,  p.  56). 
It  has  no  sympathy  with  self -mortification  for  its 
own  sake,  no  commendation  for  the  temper  that 
voluntarily  courts  pain  and  abridges  life  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God.  Sullering  has  to  be  patiently 
endured  when  it  comes  ;  it  has  even  to  be  welcomed 
as  the  seed  of  moral  regeneration.  '  With  thy  very 
wounds  I  will  heal  tliee,'  God,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  cries  to  man  (Midr.  Bub.  to  Lv  15'  (the 
reference  is  to  Jer  30"]),  and  '  those  whom  God 
afflicts  bear  his  name'  (Midr.  T'hillim  to  Ps  94'); 
'  if  thou  desirest  life,  hope  for  affliction  '  (ib.  to  Ps 
16").  Such  utterances  betoken  not  a  worship  of 
sorrow,  but  a  recognition  of  its  disciplinary  power, 
of  its  value  for  the  character,  its  significance  for 
the  life.  Judaism  sees  no  merit  in  sufl'ering,  but 
only  in  the  right  bearing  of  it ;  and  between  its 
teachings  and  the  ide.as  of  the  self-tormenting 
Hindu  there  is  an  impassable  gulf.  Suicide  is  a 
crime,  and  its  perpetrator  is  not  to  be  mourned 
(Midr.  Rab.  to  Gn  9°;  Maimonides,  Hil.  Eoseach, 
xi.  4) ;  but  the  slow  suicide  that  conies  of  self- 
mortification  or  of  the  neglect  of  health  is  also 
reprehensible.  '  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,  and 
my  judgments  :  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live 
by  them'  (Lv  18') — 'live  by  them,' says  the  Rab 
binical  gloss,  '  not  die  by  them '  ( Yoma,  856). 

Scattered  among  the  motley  contents  of  the  Talmud  are  the 
materials  for  an  entire  treatise  on  medicine  and  hygiene  ;  and 
the  fact  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  importance  attached  to  the 
physical  life  by  the  old  Jewish  sages.  Personal  cleanliness  is 
exalted  into  a  religious  duty.  UiUel  (Ist  cent.  B.C.),  on  his  way 
to  the  bath-house,  tells  his  disciples  that  he  is  about  to  perform 
a  sacred  rite  ;  it  is  a  religious  duty,  he  explains,  to  tend  the 
body,  upon  wliich  God  has  stamped  a  di\ine  beauty  {Midr.  Rab. 
to  Lv  2535).  Personal  cleanliness,  the  Talmud  teaches,  is  the 
avenue  to  spiritual  purity  (Aboda  Zara,  206).  The  duty  of  pre- 
serving life,  it  further  declares,  overrides  the  religious  law 
{Yoma,  85b).  It  is  not  only  allowable,  but  a  duty,  to  extin- 
guish a  dangerous  fire  on  tlie  Sabbath  day,  and  to  ask  permis- 
sion of  the  religious  authorities  is  to  incur  delay  and  to  be  guilty 
of  murder.  The  heads  of  the  community  are  to  be  foremost  in 
the  humane  task  ()7/  846).  For  the  dead,  even  though  he  be  King 
David  himself,  the  .Sabbath  must  not  be  broken  ;  but  it  may  be 
broken  for  the  living,  even  for  a  child  a  day  old.  'Put  out,' 
says  the  Tahnud,  *  the  light  of  a  lamp  on  the  Sabbath  day  rather 
than  extinguish  God's  light  of  \ilt\Shab.  306).  In  a  well-known 
passage  in  1  Mac  (2-''P^')  the  Jewish  patriots  are  described  as 
i-esolving  to  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath  instead  of  pas- 
sively  sacrificing  their  lives,  as  their  brethren  had  done  hitherto. 
Self-preservation  is  a  duty.  To  slaj  a  fellow-creature  at  the 
command  of  another  is  a  crime  {P<;s.  256);  but  to  slay  him  in 
self-defence  is  justifiable.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween saving  our  own  life  and  that  of  another,  we  nnist  save  our 
own  {Baba  mcfi'a,  62(1).  Self-torture  is  forbidden  {Baba  kama, 
916),  as  is  the  courting  of  needless  dan','er  to  life— by  sleeping,  ?.. 7., 
on  the  ground,  or  remaining  in  a  dilajvidated  house (T'a'anif/i, 
'206  ;  Ber.  626).  In  certain  ailments  '  unclean  *  meat«,  usually 
forbidden  to  Jews,  may  be  given  to  the  patient  (Yoma,  83o). 

There  are  limits,  however,  to  this  reg.ard  for  the 
iihysical  life.  A  man  may  break  every  law  to  save 
his  life  except  those  which  forbid  the  three  cardinal 
sins,  idolatry,  incest,  and  murder  (San/i.  74<i). 
Those  who  "suller  martvrdoni  for  the  faith  are 
justly  lauded  by  the  Talmud  (Gilliji,  576).  But, 
with  these  reservations,  the  dutv  of  preserving  life 
Is  paramount.     Nothing  must  lie  done  to  abridge 
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the  duration  of  life  even  in  the  case  of  the  dying 
(S/iab.  1516). 

The  Talnuid  has  the  story  of  a  sage  who,  suffering  martyrdom 
at  the  stake,  is  adjured  by  his  disciples  to  end  his  agony  by 
giving  himself  to  the  flames  forthwith.  He  refuses.  *  God, 'he 
says,  '  alone  can  take  my  life  ;  I  may  not '  {Aboda  Zara,  I8a). 

Regard  for  life  is  exalted  into  reverence.  The 
gift  of  God,  life  must  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
consideration.  The  Talmudic  laws  prescriVjing 
kindness  to  tlie  lower  animals  are  in  part  actuated 
by  this  motive.  God  has  created  the  various  types 
of  animal  life,  and  desires  their  perjietuation.  It 
is  man's  duty  to  pay  homage  to  the  Divine  wil\  in 
this  as  in  every  other  respect,  and  to  make  himself 
tiie  instrument  for  its  fullilment  (see  Aaron  of 
Barcelona,  Scpher  Hahinnukh  [13th  cent.],  §§  284, 
545). 

Life,  then,  according  to  the  Jewisli  idea,  is  not 
evil,  but  supremely  good  ;  it  is  not  a  burden  to  be 
shuffled  ofl'  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

'  This  w  orld  is  not  a  vale  of  tears.  It  is  a  beautiful  world,  and 
men  raust  keep  it  beautiful  by  the  inherent  graeiousness  of  their 
own  lives  and  by  the  joy  they  weave  Into  the  lives  of  others.  On 
the  other  hand!  the  true  Israelite  does  not  think  of  this  world 
as  his  home.  It  is  but  a  halting-place  on  the  journey  from  one 
point  in  eternity  to  the  other,  "the  ante-chamber  to  the  palace  " 
(Abolh,  iv.  le),  "a  wayside  inn"  (Mo'cd  liatmi,  9b),  the  port 
where  we  nuist  equip  our  bark  if  we  would  fare  safely  on  our 
fatefvd  voyage  in  the  great  Beyond '  (Joseph,  p.  28T). 

Lite  is  not  to  be  clung  to  unduly,  or  to  be  yielded 
up  grudgingly.  Wlien  the  Master's  call  comes,  it 
must  be  obeyed  cheerfully  ;  for,  since  He  docs 
everything  well,  the  decree  that  removes  us  is  as 
wise  and  good  as  is  tlie  ordinance  that  places  us 
here.  '  Fear  not,'  says  Een  Sira,  '  the  sentence  of 
death.  .  .  .  Why  dost  thou  refiLse,  when  it  is  the 
good  pleasure  of 'tlie  Most  High  ? '  (Sir  4P'-).  This 
acceptance  of  death  as  the  dispensation  of  Divine 
justice  is  the  keynote  of  the  ancient  Jewish  burial 
service,  ^^•hich  takes  tlie  form  of  a  theodicy,  and, 
indeed,  is  so  styled.  Its  distinctive  name  is  sidclul: 
haddin,  '  ju.stilication  of  the  Diviue  sentence,'  and 
its  essence  is  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  : 
'Righteous  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  both  when  Thou  killest  and 
when  Thou  makest  alive.  ...  It  is  not  for  us  to  murmur  at  Thy 
method  of  judging.  .  .  .  Blessed,  then,  be  the  righteous  Judge, 
all  Whose  judgments  are  righteous  and  true.  .  .  .  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  liath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord'(^w^Av/(VLrf  Prayer  Book,  p.  318 f.).  On  hearing  of  the 
death  of  one  dear  to  him,  the  devout  Jew  utters  the  benedic- 
tion ;  '  Blessed  be  the  righteous  Judge  '  {ib.  p.  292). 
The  Israelite,  then,  is  taught  not  to  desire  death, 
but  also  not  to  fear  it.  If  in  life  he  sees  the  op[ior- 
tunity  for  service,  in  death  he  discerns  the  signal 
for  ceasing  his  labours.  He  is  so  to  live  as  to  be 
ready  for  that  signal  whenever  it  is  given  ;  his  '  gar- 
ments are  always  to  be  white,'  for  '  who  knowetli 
when  the  King  may  come?'  (Shah.  \5Zrt).  And,  so 
]irepared,  he  can  await  the  unknown  hour  calndy. 

G.  H.  Palman  is  not  warranted  in  charging  the  Jew,  as  does 
Max  Miiller  also  in  his  Gifford  Lectures  {Antltrnpotogical  He- 
li'jioil,  London,  1S92,  p.  369),  with  an  undue  dread  of  death. 
'The  celebration  of  the  New  Year  and  the  Da.v  of  Atonement," 
says  Dalman,  '  according  to  the  notions  attached  to  it  by  ortho- 
dox Judaism,  instead  of  mitigating  or  banishing  the  fear  of 
death,  strengthens  W,'  {Christianity  and  Judaimn,  Eng.  tr., 
t)xford,  1901,  p.  40).  lie  is  doubtless  thinking  of  the  passionate 
prayers  for  life  which  fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  liturgy  for  those 
solenm  days.  But  those  days  are  essentially  days  of  penitence  ; 
and,  if  the  Jew  supplicates  for  life,  it  is  in  order  that  by  repent- 
ance and  amendment  he  may  put  life  to  noble  uses  henceforth. 
Death  itself  has  no  greater  terrors  for  him  than  it  has  for  any 
other  religionist.  Judaism,  at  any  rate,  does  not  encourage 
such  fears,  but  exhorts  the  Jew  to  contemplate  death  with  a 
tranquil  mind  as  the  end  and  the  climax  of  the  well-spent  life. 
Such  a  death,  coming  in  its  due  season,  is  likened 
to  the  gathering  of  fully  -  ripened  fruit  or  the 
quenching  of  the  flame  of  a  burnt-out  lamp.  The 
(leath  to  be  dreaded  is  the  morally  premature  one, 
which  is  compared  to  the  gathering  of  the  half- 
ripened  fruit  or  the  untimely  extinction  of  the 
lamp  (Midi-.  Rub.  to  Gn  25*).  Death  is  a  natural 
ordinance  ;  his  work  finished,  the  worker  must  go 
and  make  room  for  his  successor — Abraham  for 
Isaac,  Moses  for  Joshua,  David  for  Solomon  (Midr. 
T'hillim  to  Ps  116").     'And  God  saw  all  that  He 


had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good'  —  it  is 
death  that  is  meant,  says  a  Kabbi  (Midr.  Bab.  to 
Gn  P').  The  death  of  the  righteous  is  like  the  act 
of  one  who  gently  draws  a  hair  from  the  surface 
of  milk  (Ber.  Sa) ;  this  is  called  'death  hy  a  kiss' 
(Uababathra,  11a).  The  death  of  the  wicked,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  like  the  painful  disentangling 
of  a  thorn  from  wool  (Ber.  8a).  Death  is  the 
liberator  (S/iab.  30a) ;  it  is  like  the  entering  into 
port  of  a  well-laden  vessel  (Midr.  liab.  to  Ec  7'); 
lience  it  is  that  the  Wise  Man  declares  that  '  the 
day  of  death  is  better  than  the  day  of  one's  birth' 
(ih.).  It  is  fulfilment  as  compared  with  mere 
jiromise.  Far  from  being  the  primeval  curse,  death 
is  a  blessing.  The  day  that  Adam  died  was  made 
a  holiday  (Tana  d'be  Elii/ahu,  ch.  16).  '  The  death 
of  the  righteous,'  God  says,  '  is  a  grief  to  Me,  and 
never  should  they  die  if  they  did  not  themselves 
ask  for  death ;  for  did  not  Abraham  say,  "  I 
would  be  du.st  and  ashes,"  and  Jacob,  "  Let  me  die 
now"?'  (Midr.  T'hillim  to  Ps  116'=). 

The  idea,  however,  that  life  is  desirable  as  the 
opportunit)'  for  obedience  jiersistently  recurs  in 
the  Rabbinical  literature.  The  thought  of  its 
cessation,  therefore,  is  not  welcome. 

Even  Abraham,  who,  as  already  indicated,  prays  for  death, 
is  represented  (in  the  apocryphal  Testament  of  Abraham)  as 
being  averse  to  it.  He  refuses  to  surrender  his  soul  when  the 
archangel  Michael  claims  it  ;  and  to  win  his  compliance  the 
angel,  at  the  Divine  bidding,  puts  off  his  fierce  aspect,  and 
appears  to  the  patriarch  clothed  in  light.  In  like  manner  the 
Angel  of  Death,  finding  David  absorbed  iji  religious  study  and, 
therefore,  invincible,  has  to  divert  his  attention  by  a  stratagem 
before  he  can  perform  his  mission  {Shab.  30b), 

The  Angel  of  Death  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
Rabbinical  literature,  and,  as  in  the  later  Biblical 
writings  (e.g.,  1  Ch  ^l'"),  he  is  armed  with  a  sword. 
Its  point  is  tipped  with  gall,  and  it  is  this  bitter 
drop  that  slays  (Aboda  Zara,  206).  Sometimes  the 
weapon  is  described  as  a  knife  (Kctuboth,  776); 
scmietimes  Death  is  pictured  as  strangling  his 
victim  with  a  cord.  His  presence  in  a  town  is 
betokened  by  the  howling  of  dogs  (Baba  kaina, 
6o6).  According  to  some  ideas,  Death  is  a  fallen 
angel  (Pirkc  E.  Eliczer,  ch.  13),  and  identical  with 
the  Serpent  in  Eden  (Wis  2-'').  His  name,  which 
often  occurs  in  Rabbinical  literature,  is  Sammacl, 
i.e.  'the  drug  of  God,'  a  reference  to  the  gall  on 
his  sword.  Liberal  opinion,  however,  denied  the 
existence  of  an  Angel  of  Death,  ju.st  as  it  scouted 
the  idea  of  a  personal  Devil.  'Satan,  the  Angel 
of  Death,  and  Evil  Desire  are  one  and  the  same' 
(Baba  bathra,  16«).  In  other  words,  it  is  ignoble 
impulse  alone  that  tempts  and  destroys.  Death, 
however,  is  the  friend  of  men,  especially  of  the 
righteous.  Benevolence  disarms  him  (Dcrck/i  eres 
zuta,  ch.  8)  ;  and  he  instructs  the  learned  in  reli- 
gious lore  (Ber.  51a).  He  respects  the  wishes  of 
the  just  as  to  when  and  where  he  delivers  his 
summons  (.Mo'cd  kalon,  'lHu). 

.\  Talmudic  legend  tells  how  a  famous  sage,  Joshua  ben  Levi, 
ajipointed  to  die,  and  permitted  beforehand  to  see  his  place  in 
p.iradise,  seizes  the  kuife  of  the  destroying  an^el,  whereupon 
a  heavenly  voice  rings  out  the  command,  '  Give  back  the  knife  ; 
the  children  of  men  have  need  of  it'  (Ketuboth,  77b).  Long- 
fellow has  made  good  use  of  the  story  in  his  Leqcnd  uj  Rabbi 
ben  Levi. 

The  necessity  of  death,  however,  applies  only  to 
the  existing  worldly  order.  In  the  Golden  Age 
there  will  be  no  death  ;  Messiah  Himself  will  slay 
it  (Pcsikta  Rabbathi  [ed.  M.  Friedmann,  Vienna, 
1880],  16IJ  [the  Scripture  jiroof  cited  is  Is  2.')'']). 

As  to  the  origin  of  death,  various  ojjinions  are 
expressed.  The  familiar  idea  that  death  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  Adam's  sin  has  its  place 
in  Rabbinical  literature  (see  Shab.  55b ;  Eriibin, 
186;  Tana  d'be  Eliyaha,  ch.  5);  but  we  find  it 
much  earlier  in  Sir  25-''.  Closely  connected  with 
this  idea  is  the  legend,  possibly  of  Persian  origin, 
that  the  Serpent,  when  tempting  Eve,  infected  hei 
and,  through  her,  all  mankind  with  his  death-deal- 
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iiig  poison  (.s7i-i6.  556,  I46i(  j  Abodn  Zara,  22b  ;  cf., 
further,  Wis  2=*).  According  U>  another  view, 
iteatli  was  ordained  nt  creation,  and  the  prim- 
eval sin  merely  hastened  its  comin;;  (Tanehima 
to  Gn  39').  Certain  sages  held  that  sin  is 
the  cause  of  death,  and  that  there  cannot  be 
death  without  it;  but  this  opinion  wiis  contro- 
verted by  the  majority.  There  were  saintly  men, 
it  was  objected,  who  had  died  without  sin  ;  like 
tribulation,  death  is  no  pioof  of  transgression 
{Sliah.  55a,  6  ;  Babn  bathra.  Via).  But  the  good 
man,  when  he  has  finished  his  work,  must  make 
way,  a-s  already  stated,  lor  his  successor  (ib.  30«). 
The  saints  of  old,  however,  did  not  die  in  the  same 
way  as  did  other  men.  Over  Mo,ses,  i\(i. ,  the  An^el 
of  Death  had  no  power  ;  God  Himself  t«ok  his  -soul 
from  him  ;  and  the  same  blessed  death  was  vouch- 
.safed  to  the  patriarchs  and  to  other  Scriptural 
heroes  (Baba  bathra.  Via).  Some  great  Biblical 
figures  escaped  death  altogether,  and  went  living 
into  paradise ;  Knoch,  Elijah,  and  Hiram  were 
among  them  (Dcrekh  ens  zuta,  cli.  1).  Of  Elijah 
it  >\as  believed  that  he  was  still  to  be  seen  on 
earth,  and  there  are  stories  in  the  Talmud  describ- 
ing his  apparitions  (see,  e.g.,  Ta'anith,  22ri).  Death, 
moreover,  has  no  power  o\ex  the  phoenix,  which 
renews  it«  youth  every  thousand  years,  this  being 
its  reward  for  refusing,  alone  among  the  creatures, 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  oll'ered  it  by  Eve 
(Midr.  Bab.  to  Gn  3«). 

IjlTERML'BK. — Talmud  and  Midrasbim ;  A.  P.  Bender,  'Be- 
liefs, Kites,  and  Customs  of  the  Jew?,  connected  with  Death, 
Burial,  and  Mourning,'  JUR  <■•  (isys-oij  and  vii,  [ISOI-o:.]  ; 
S.  Suwalski,  Ckane  Hayehudi,  Wars,aw,  1S9S ;  Hamburger's 
HE,  an.  *Tod':  JE,  art.  'Death';  M.  Joseph,  Judaism  rt-s 
Creed  and  Life-,  London,  191l> ;  K.  KoUer,  tinnulriss  einer 
siifUmatitichen  Theologie  deg  Jifdenthum:<,  Leipzig,  1910;  M. 
i.sua.ms,Ethicso/Jttdaism,  Ens.ed..  London.  19U1;  F.Weber, 
Sijstein  der  altxifnaijofj.  jtatdstin.  Theolotjie,  Leipzig,  ISSO,  2nd 
ed.  under  title  Jtid.  Theot.  auf  Gruitd  deb-  Talmud,  etc.,  do., 

IK)?.  Morris  Joseph. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  (Teutonic).— Our  know- 
ledge of  the  conceptions  of  life  and  death  among 
lirimitive  Teutonic  peoples  can  be  gleaned  from 
three  fields:  (1)  the  fragmentary  information  on 
Teutonic  lieliefs  and  practices  given  by  classical 
and  early  Christian  writers ;  (2)  the  organized 
religious  belief  of  the  Norse  peoples,  particularly 
the  cult  of  the  chief  gods,  which  embodies  beliefs 
common  to  the  general  Teutonic  stock,  and  reveals 
traces  of  earlier  ideas ;  and  (3)  the  great  ma.ss 
of  Teutonic  tradition,  folklore,  superstition,  and 
custom,  both  in  e.'trly  times  and  in  modern  survivals. 
From  a  study  of  this  material  it  would  appear  that 
the  processes  of  thought  on  these  subjects  among 
the  early  Teutons  were  very  similar  to  those  now 
formulated  for  all  primitive  peoples.  The  early 
Teuton,  in  dividing  all  that  aft'eoted  him  into 
animate  and  inanimate,  probably  took  for  his 
criterion  the  power  of  motion  ;  from  the  confusion 
of  this  power  with  the  faculty  of  volition  animistic 
idea-s  would  arise  in  connexion  with  active  natural 
phenomena,  and,  later,  even  with  inanimate  objects, 
while  a  still  further  development  would  appear 
in  personitication,  with  inevitable  sex-distinction, 
and  in  symbolistic  beliefs.  The  criteria  for  the 
attribution  of  death  would  be  the  lo.«s  of  the  power 
of  motion  and  the  phenomena  arising  from  it ;  from 
the  observation  of  sleep,  dreams,  trances,  etc., 
would  spring  animistic  beliefs.  A  further  stage 
would  appear  in  the  identification  of  the  principle 
of  life  with  those  intangible  or  tangible  manifesta- 
tions, such  as  breath,  warmtli,  cohmr,  pulsation, 
or  blood,  with  whose  imnianeine  in  the  body  life 
is  obviouslj'  connected ;  hence  the  belief  in  a 
material  form  of  the  soul,  leading  to  the  idea  of 
the  'external  soul.'  Of  the  later  forms  of  belief 
Teutonic  folklore  and  myth  give  ample  evidence, 
allowing  one  to  presuppose  the  earlier  stages. 


I.  The  principle  of  life  in  nature.— The  four 
elements  are  constantly  represented  as  imbued 
with  life,  and  as  able  to  transmit  or  to  pro<hu'e  it. 
The  strength  of  the  belief  in  running  water  is 
shown  by  the  wide-spread  Teutonic  worship  of 
streams  ami  springs  (cf.  tirimm.  Tout.  Mythol.,  p. 
101).  and  the  practice  of  bathing  in  magic  springs 
testifies  to  tlie  ])ower  of  water  to  give  life  and 
health  (cf.  Krazer,  GB^,  pt.  vii.,  Balder  the 
Bcaitliful,  ii.  29).  The  personification  of  the 
living  element  in  water  is  generally  feminine. 

The  belief  in  life  inherent  in  fire  is  shown  by 
the  general  Teutonic  myth  of  Wieland,  originally 
doubtless  a  fire  demon,  and  by  the  Norse  personi- 
fication of  fire  as  Logi,  later  confused  with,  and 
superseded  by,  Loki.  The  life-transmitting  powers 
of  tire  appear  in  the  customs  still  practised  through- 
out Teutonic  Europe,  at  the  ceremonial  bonfires, 
especially  at  Easter  and  Midsummer  [ib.  ch.  iv. ; 
note  that  Frazer  admits  the  existence  and  signi- 
ficance of  these  customs,  although  he  deviates 
[ch.  v.]  from  Maniiliardt's  explanation  of  fire- 
festivals).'  Akin  to  fire-beliefs  is  the  belief  in 
the  quickening  power  of  the  sun,  shown  in  the 
connexion  between  the  summer  solstice  and  the 
Midsummer  fires,  and  in  the  custom  of  rolling 
fiery  wheels  or  other  sun-symbols.  A  curious 
example  of  belief  in  the  generative  power  of 
lightning  occurs  in  the  superstition  that  mistletoe 
is  produced  by  a  lightning-stroke.  The  connexion 
between  fire  and  human  life  appears  in  the  re- 
presentation of  souls  as  flames  or  will-o'-the-wisj)S. 
Air  has  always  had  an  important  connexion 
with  the  principle  of  life  under  two  chief  aspects  : 
first,  breath,  the  symbol  of  life  (cf.  Volmpd,  18); 
secondly,  wind  or  whirlwind.  Wind  made  known 
the  presence  of  mysterious  beings,  and  in  OMnn,  as 
god  of  the  wlnd,"tlie  slain,  and  the  '  Wild  Host,' 
is  the  culmination  of  the  connexion  of  wind  with 
the  continuance  of  life  in  the  soul. 

The  primitive  conception  of  the  earth  as  Mother 
of  all  appears  widely  in  Teutonic  belief  (cf.  art. 
Earth,  Earth-god's,  §  6f.).  Early  personifica- 
tions of  her  occur  (Ncrthus,  Erce),  and  her  life- 
giving  and  restoring  power  appears  in  charms  in 
which  sods,  turfs,  or  handfuls  of  earth  figure ; 
many  of  these,  whether  in  Old  English  or  in 
modern  survivals,  are  Christianized,  but  their 
origin  is  unmistakable.  The  earth's  living  power 
is  transferred  even  to  inanimate  objects  resting 
on  or  discovered  within  her,  such  as  stones  and 
metals ;  -we  find  a  life-stone  that  heals  wounds 
(L'lxda-la  Saga,  58  f.).  Stones  and  metals,  like 
plants,  fire,  and  water,  were  credited  with  volition, 
as  in  the  story  of  Balder,  and  the  early  idea  of  the 
conscious  power  of  weapons  (cf.  '  the  sword  that 
fights  of  itself '  [Skinnxmdl,  8  f.])  was  long  retained 
in  poetry  and  folk-tales. 

The  clo.se  connexion  of  trees  with  the  principle 
of  life  is  jiroved  by  the  well-attested  Teutonic 
worship  of  trees,  and  by  the  idea  of  the  World- 
Tree,  with  its  popular  parallels  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  trees  with  the  guardian-spirits  of  peoples, 
tribe-s,  families,  or  individuals  (see  Hamadryads 
[Teutonic]).  The  use  of  plants  and  fruits  to  convey 
life  is  frequent  even  in  modern  superstition,  and 
an  early  instance  occurs  in  the  Vvhunga  Saga 
(ch.  i.),  wliere  the  cjueen  becomes  pregnant  after 
eating  one  of  Freyja's  apples.  The  ashes  of  the 
Yule  and  Midsumiiier  logs  were  touched  and  kei)tfor 
the  same  purpose  (cf.  BkaNCHK.s  AND  TwKis,  §  5). 
Certain  animals,  particularly  the  boar,  had  a 
special  connexion  with  the  power  of  life  and  its 
transmission  ;  others  had  an  intimate  connexion 
with  individual  human  beings,  and  from  this 
arises  the  power  of  transference  or  of  shape- 
>  W.  Uannhardt,  BamnkuUu*  dtr  Gtrmanen,  lierlin,  1876, 
p.  bil  a. 
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changing.  Another  form  of  tliis  sympathetic 
connexion  apjiears  in  the  'external  soni';  hut 
totemistic  ideas,  tlie  logical  conchision  of  Jeposit- 
ing  tlie  external  soul  in  animals,  seem  never  to 
have  developed  among  the  Teutons  (K.  Helm, 
Altgerm.  Beligionsgesch.,  i.  23  ff'.).  In  heroic 
saga  the  infant  hero  is  sometimes  suckled  by  an 
animal,  as  were  Wolfdietrich  and  Sigurbr  Sven. 
The  serpent,  in  other  cults  so  important  a  symbol 
of  life,  because  of  the  renewal  of  its  skin,  has 
little  connexion  with  life-conceptions  in  Teutonic 
mythology.  The  tenacity  of  the  belief  in  individual 
lire  in  the  natural  world  appears  in  frequent 
personihcation,  though  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  nature-personiiications  and 
those  local  deities  ^\■hich  abound  in  Teutonic  belief, 
but  which  may  be  a  later  development. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  primitive  Teuton 
believed  in  a  universal  life-giving  spirit;  without 
going  so  far  as  to  assume  a  monotheistic  origin  for 
Teutonic  mythology,  we  can  yet  believe  that  the 
principle  of  life  was  early  personihed,  though 
whether  as  earth-spirit  or  as  sky-spirit  it  is  imjjos- 
sible  to  decide.  Animistic  thought  generally  tends 
to  the  latter,  but  the  Nerthus  evidence,  the  Nertlms- 
Freyr  combination,  and  the  Swedish  worship  of 
Freyr  as  a  fertility  deity  all  point  to  the  former. 
All  the  chief  gods  had  some  connexion  witli 
productivity,  and  traces  of  phallic  worship  are  not 
lacking  [ib.  i.  214-225).  The  origin  of  world-life 
has  already  been  treated  (see  Cosmogony  and 
Cosmology  [Teutonic]) ;  the  revival  of  world-life 
and  its  different  phases  were  celebrated  at  the 
Easter,  Midsummer,  and  Yule  festivals. 

2.  The  origin  of  individual  life. — The  Teutonic 
conception  was  prevented  from  becoming  meta- 
physical by  that  material  view  of  the  soul  wliicli 
is  illustrated  by  the  ceremonies  followed  at  birth 
(see  Birth  [Teutonic])  ;  and  the  lack  of  individual- 
ism in  the  life-conception  is  shown  by  the  import- 
ance attached  to  bfood-kin.ship,  lieredity,  and  re- 
birth. Blood-kinshi]i  was  the  closest  of  ties,  and 
the  mingling  of  blood  was  the  sjnnbolic  ceremonial 
for  sworn  brotherhood  (cf.  art.  Brotherhood 
[ArtiUcial],  i.  7).  The  power  of  heredity  consisted 
in  the  transmission  of  racial  qualities,  especially 
courage  and  hardihood,  as  in  the  case  of  Sinfjotii 
(Volsunga  Saga,  8).  The  idea  of  re-birth,  which 
still  persists,  was  deeply  rooted  in  Norse  belief,  and 
accounts  for  the  constant  pre-Christian  custom  of 
naming  children  after  dead  ancestors ;  tlie  name 
was  of  great  efficacy  in  the  attraction  of  ancestral 
qualities,  and  even  implied  the  transmission  of  a 
personality.  The  impossibility  of  re-birth  was 
considered  a  misfortune  (cf.  P.  Herrmann,  Nord. 
Mythol.,  p.  35  fi'. ).  Similarly,  thehamingja,  or  genius 
in  female  form,  could  transfer  itself  from  the  dead 
to  a  beloved  kinsman  ( Viga  Gli'ims  Saga,  9).  The 
diH'ei'ent  stages  of  human  life  were  little  regarded  j 
we  know  of  no  initiatory  ceremonies  at  adolescence, 
although  Karl  Veaison  {Chances  of  Dcn/h,  London, 
1897,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix.)  con.siders  that  the  licentious 
character  of  medioaval  Walpurgisnacht  revels  proved 
their  origin  as  sexual  festivities;  otherwise  we 
hear  only  of  military  ceremonies  (Tac.  Germ.  13) 
or  of  heirship  feasts  [Ynglinga  Saga,  40). 

The  material  representation  of  the  soul  was 
probably  induced  bj'  the  observation  of  dreams  and 
similar  phenomena,  where  the  soul  apjiears  to  have 
an  independent  existence,  or  by  the  location  of  the 
.soul  in  various  organs  of  the  body,  as  the  li\'er, 
heart,  or  head.  An  extension  of  this  material 
representation  appears  in  the  doctrine,  common  to 
all  Teutonic  peoples,  of  the  '  external  soul ' ;  the 
chief  evidence  is  the  story  told  by  Paulus  Diaconus 
(de Gest. Langohardorum, iii.  33)of  King Gunthram, 
whose  soul  was  once  oliserved  to  issue  'in  modum 
reptiUs '  from  his-  mouth  during  sleep.     Survivals 


of  this  idea  in  fairy-tales  show  the  control  exercised 
by  the  individual  over  his  external  soul,  generally 
by  depositing  the  soul  in  a  place  of  a|)parent  safety, 
in  an  object  or  plant,  and  thereby  prolonginj^ 
indefinitely  the  body's  existence  (cf.  Frazer,  ii. 
116ir'.  ;  CV,  ch.  v.).  A  case  of  control  exercised 
by  an  external  and  malignant  power  is  that  of 
Nornagestr,  whose  life  was  identilied  with  a  burn- 
ing candle  {Saga  af  Kornagesti,  11).  The  soul's 
power  to  assume  animal  form  and  to  go  on  journeys 
(hamfarir),  leaving  the  body  sleeping,  accounts  for 
liamramir,  or  shape-changers,  and  confusion  of 
such  ideas  with  the  observation  of  states  of  super- 
normal activitj'  appears  in  accounts  of  berserks- 
gangr  and  shape-changing  (see  Transmighation 
[Teutonic]  and  Lycanthkopy,  §  i). 

An  extensive  power  over  the  principle  of  life 
was  acquired  by  magic,  chiefly  sympatlietic,  pro- 
pliylactic,  or  coercive,  and  it  waspos.sible  to  induce 
animal  and  vegetable  fecundity,  as  by  the  sym- 
pathetic magic  of  the  Midsummer  tires.  Instances 
of  the  .sacritice  of  human  life  to  ensure  vegetable 
fecundity  occur  in  the  immolation  of  the  kings 
Domaldi  and  Olafr  {Ynglinga  Saga,  IS,  47);  a 
slightly  diflerent  case  is  that  of  Auun,  who  gained 
an  added  ten  jcars  of  life  for  each  son  sacrificed 
(16.  29).  Magic  use  of  plants,  etc.,  and  of  charms 
could  induce  prolilic  human  life,  and  facilitate  the 
soul's  coming  {Sigrdrifuindl,  9).  Life  could  be 
l-irotected  or  prolonged  by  various  practices,  such 
as  passing  the  individual  through  a  cleft  tree  or 
hollow  stone  (cf.  Crimm,  p.  Il(i7  ;  Frazer,  ii. 
168ft'.);  the  story  of  Balder  exemplifies  jjiophy- 
lactic  magic  to  secure  invulnerability.  By  spells 
poison  could  be  rendered  innocuous  {Egils  Saga, 
44,  75,  79),  and  sickness  prevented  or  cured,  while 
the  perpetual  battle  of  the  Hja'5'ninga  exemplifies 
the  power  to  renew  life  indefinitely  {Skaldska- 
piirmAl,  47).  Charms  also  had  power  to  suspend 
life  (cf.  the  sleepthorn),  and  to  harm  or  destroy  it ; 
metamorphoses  were  often  compulsory,  the  result 
of  external  magic. 

3.  The  conception  of  death  in  nature. — The 
elements  have  all  a  death-dealing  as  well  as  a 
life-giving  power,  esi)ecially  fire  ami  water  ;  water 
acquires  a  maleficent  power  on  Midsummer  Daj', 
and  demands  a  human  victim ;  similarly,  many 
vegetable  and  animal  objects  had  death-dealing 
powers,  inherent  or  temporarily  acquired. 

4.  The  conception  of  individual  death. — This 
arose  from  the  phenomena  attending  sleep,  which 
foreshadowed  the  soul's  departure ;  the  soul  is 
still  materially  represented  as  issuing  from  the 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  bird  or  mouse,  and  its  exit 
is  facilitated  in  every  way.  In  Norse  mytho- 
logy the  dead  made  an  actual  journey,  and  needed 
shoes  to  travel  the  Hel  road.  The  idea  of  cessa- 
tion of  activity  after  death,  if  it  ever  existed,  was 
soon  superseded,  as  is  proved  by  the  universal 
custom  of  providing  the  dead  with  material  imple- 
ments ;  the  earliest  tombs  contain  cups  and  vessels, 
not  armour  and  weapons — a  sign  that  at  first  feast- 
ing, not  fighting,  w.as  to  be  the  chief  occupation. 
Activity  after  death  could  be  exercised  still  on 
earth,  but  it  v\as  then  frequently  malignant,  and 
could  be  j)revented  only  by  burning  the  corpse 
{Laxdoela  Saga,  17,  24).  Spirits  could  return  in 
animal  or  in  iiuiiian  form  {Erbyggja  Saga,  51,  53), 
and  hauntiugs  show  the  ])Ower  of  ghosts  to  afl'ect 
the  living  ;  fear  was  probablj'  as  great  an  incentive 
to  ancestor-worship  as  reverence.  Activity  in 
another  world  was  materiaUy  conceived  as  a  close 
parallel  to  mortal  life,  as  is  jiroved  by  the  nature 
of  the  implements  provided,  and  such  activity  was 
often  localized  in  sepulchral  howes  {ib.  IJ).  The 
Valhalla  belief  is  the  final  poetic  development  of 
the  conception  of  OSinn  as  god  of  the  .slain ;  in  a 
less  warlike  age  a  more  peaceful  prefiguremeut 
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arises,  the  Rosengnrten  of  tlie  later  Hcriimn  poets  ; 
Saxo  (Jrainmatiuus's  account  {Gcxta  Danorum,  i. 
31)  of  Haddinji's  voyage  to  tlio  under  world  repre- 
sents an  intermediate  stage  (cf.  art.  Blest,  Adode 
OF  THE  [Teutonic]).  The  power  of  death  was  in- 
e.xorable  and  inevitable,  even  tlie  gods  being 
doomed  to  perish  at  the  worUl-death.  Death  was 
personitied  in  many  forms :  as  a  messenger,  or  as 
an  enemy.  Tlie  Norse  Hela  was  certainly  at  lirst 
a  Teutonic  Proserpine,  however  shadowy :  subse- 
quently, her  personality  was  not  distinguished 
from  lier  abode.  Popular  and  grotesque  j>ersoni- 
fications  of  death  prevailed  later,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  of  weakening  death's  power  by  insulting 
or  beating  a  tangible  representation  (Grimm,  \<. 
767). 

In  spite  of  the  undoubted  fatalism  of  Teutonic 
peoples  (see  art.  Doom,  Doom  myths  [Teutonic]), 
the  belief,  born  of  in.stinct  and  desire,  prevailed 
that  magic  enabled  man  to  exercise  a  twofold 
power  over  death  :  lirst,  in  retarding  or  hastening 
death  ;  secondly,  in  controlling  and  summoning 
spirits  (Erbyggjn  Saga,  55).  Preventi\e  magic 
against  death  might  include  the  wide  range  of 
charms  to  preserve  health,  prevent  barrenness, 
heal  sickness,  or  stanch  blood.  Coercive  magic 
to  compel  death  was  apparentlj'  as  frequent  as 
preventive,  though  naturally  more  secret.  It  was 
l>i)ssible  to  foresee  the  doom  of  death  upon  others, 
and  also  to  have  the  jiremonition  of  it  in  oneself — 
to  be  fey.  The  summoning  of  spirits  [helruiw), 
performed  by  means  of  the  valgaldr,  became  in 
Norse  mythology  an  important  branch  of  magic 
art  (see  Magic  [Teutonic]). 

5.  The  ethical  aspect  of  life  and  death.— It  is 
dithcult  to  deduce  tlie  ethical  outlook  of  the  average 
Teuton  on  life  and  death  because  of  the  extremely 
objective  character  of  tlie  literature,  but  the  non- 
moral  aspect  of  world-life  and  world-death  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  world  comes  'auto- 
matically,' involving  the  gods  also.  Respect  for 
the  principle  of  life  is  [iresupposed  by  the  im- 
portance attached  to  fertility  and  all  that  pro- 
motes it ;  but  this  was  instinctive,  and  originally 
entirely  non-moral.  Respect  for  individual  life 
rarely  appears,  except  in  kinship ;  the  slaughter 
of  kin  was  abhorred  as  violating  the  blood-tie 
(Saxo  Cirammaticus,  Gesta  Danorum,  ii.  1  ;  Beo- 
tt'H//',  2436  tf. ) ;  but  even  this  was  probably  due  more 
to  tribal  than  to  7noral  instinct.  Custom  rather 
than  morality  governed  the  sacrifice  or  the  re- 
tention of  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gothic  widows 
(Procopius,  ch  Bello  Goth.  ii.  14).  Chivalrous 
sparing  of  life  was  little  known,  for  Saxo  Gram- 
niaticus's  assertion  to  the  contrary  can  hardly 
be  substantiated  from  earlier  literature  (Gesta 
Danorum,  v.  160).  The  fatalism  so  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  Teutons  coloured  their  whole 
outlook,  but  it  was  untinged  by  remorse  for  an 
ill-spent  life  or  by  fear  of  coming  punishment; 
and  the  lack  of  a  moral  division  after  deatli  is 
so  general  that  it  is  tempting  to  explain  apparent 
inconsistencies  by  the  theory  of  Christian  influ- 
ence. Suicide  was  allowable  when  due  to  grief 
for  a  friend  or  kinsman,  and  was  more  honourable 
than  an  ignoble  death  (cf.  Saxo  (Irammaticus,  tr. 
U.  Elton,  London,  18!)4,  p.  xxxvi).  The  practice 
of  human  sacrilice  iJoints  to  little  resjiect  for 
human  life  in  the  abstract  (see  art.  Human 
Sacrifice  [Teutonic]);  the  fact  that  such  sacri- 
fices were  jirojiliylactic  or  projiitiatory  was  held 
sufficient  justilicatioii,  if  indeed  any  were  neces- 
sary. There  certainly  .seems  to  lia^'e  been  a  strong 
iileaof  sacrilicing  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  one 
to  that  of  the  many.  It  would  aild  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  and  the  interest  of  the  subject  if,  in 
the  account  of  prophylactic  sacrilices,  the  least 
cine  were  given  to  the  mood  and  temper  of  the 


victim — whether   be   were   merely   jia.ssive   under 
compulsion  or  a  willing  and  exalted  sufi'crer. 

LlTERATCRB.— J.  G.  Frazer.  GD',  pi.  vii.,  BcUdrr  the  Beauli- 
fill,  2  \ol9.,  London,  1913;  J.  Grimm,  Teul.  Mythol.,  tr.  J.  S. 
Slallybrass.  do.  1882-SS,  ihs.  xix.-xxi.\.,  xxxiv.-xxxviii.;  P. 
Herrmann,  Nord.  3/t(/loZ.,  Leipzig,  190:i,  pp.  31-99,  638-607; 
K.  Helm,  Altaerm.  lieUijwmgcsch.,  lloidelberg,  1913,  i.,  sec- 
tions vi.-xi.;  W.  Golther,  llaudb.  der  germ.  Mi/tkul.,  Leipzig, 
1895,  pp.  72-110;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  0/ 
Ikr  Teutons,  Boston,  1902,  c)i<i.  iii.,  .\i,,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxi.;  E. 
Mogk,  'Mythologie,'  in  H.  I'aul,  Gruiidr.  iter  ijerm.  I'hilo. 
loijie^,  iii.  Strassburg,  1900,  chs.  v.,  xv.  ;  E.  H.  Meyer,  Verm. 
Mythol.,  Berlin,  1891,  ch.  iv.  HX.  E.  SEATON. 

LIFE,  FUTURE.— See  State  of  the  Dead. 

LIFE-TOKEN.— 'Life-token'  or  'life-index' 
is  the  tcilinical  name  given  to  an  object  the  con- 
dition of  which  is  in  popular  belief  bound  up  with 
that  of  some  jjerson,  and  indicates  his  state  of 
health  or  sal.iy.  The  object  may  be  an  artifact, 
such  as  a  tool,  a  weapon,  or  an  ornament ;  or  it 
may  be  a  tree  or  plant,  an  animal,  or  even  a  well, 
or  a  vessel  of  water  or  some  other  liquid.  The 
most  familiar  examples  are  found  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  In  the  story  of  '  The  Two  Sisters  who 
envied  their  Cadette,'  with  which  Galland  con- 
cluded his  version  (cf.  R.  F.  P.urton,  Supplemental 
iVi<;/i<«,  London,  1SS6-88,  iv.  4'Jltt'. ),  Prince  Bah  man, 
on  departing  in  search  of  the  talking  bird,  the 
golden  water,  and  tlie  singing  tree,  leaves  with  his 
sister  a  hunting-knife,  the  blade  of  which  will 
remain  clean  and  bright  so  long  as  he  continues 
safe  and  sound,  but  will  be  stained  with  blood  if  he 
be  slain.  His  brother,  following  him,  leaves  a  string 
of  pearls,  which  will  run  loose  upon  the  string 
while  he  is  alive,  but  after  his  death  will  be  found 
fixed  and  adhering  together. 

The  incident  is,  in  fact,  common  in  folk-tales  all 
over  the  world  where  the  hero  goes  on  a  jierilous 
adventure,  and  his  friends  require  early  information, 
that  they  may  iu  case  of  need  sally  forth  to  rescue 
or  avenge  him.  It  is  necessary  here  to  draw  atten- 
tion only  to  one  wide-spread  cycle — that  of  the 
modern  >ariants  of  the  ancient  Greek  story  of 
Perseus.  In  these  tales  Perseus  is  often  represented 
by  three  sons,  born  in  consequence  of  their  mother's 
having  jjartaken  of  a  magical  fish.  Some  portion 
of  the  ofl'al  of  the  fish  is  buried  in  the  garden  ;  a 
tree  grows  on  the  spot  and  becomes  the  life-token 
of  the  children.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  fish's 
Mood  is  preserved,  by  its  direction,  in  phials,  one 
for  each  of  the  children,  to  boil  or  become  turbid 
in  case  of  misfortune.  In  a  story  from  Pisa  the 
lisli-bone  is  fastened  to  a  beam  in  the  kitchen,  and 
sweats  blood  when  anything  untoward  happens  to 
any  of  the  boys. 

There  is  thus  an  original  organic  connexion  be- 
tween the  life-token  and  the  person  whose  condition 
it  exhibits.  This  connexion  supplies  the  iiiterpre- 
t.ation.  The  life-token  is  derived  from  the  doctrine 
of  sympathetic  magic,  according  to  which  any 
portion  of  a  living  being,  though  severed,  remains 
ill  mystic  union  with  the  bulk,  and  is  aft'ected  by 
«  hatever  may  allect  the  bulk.  .Sympathetic  magic, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  folktales:  it  has  a 
practical  bearing.  It  is  apjdied  in  witchcraft  and 
folk-medicine  to  the  injury  or  to  the  benefit  of 
liiiman  beings  and  every  (diject  that  comes  into 
relation  with  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  life- 
token  not  only  in  folk-talcs,  but  also  in  everyday 
custom  and  superstition. 

A  Btriltin^'  .and  pathetic  example  0(  ft  severed  portion  of  a 
liuman  being  fnipln\  c;l  us  liib  life.toi.c-n  is  recorded  in  the  United 
.States.  Early  in  tlie  last  centurv  a  bov  in  Grafton  County,  New 
Hampshire,  was  so  badl\  sr.ildeu  lliat  a  picoc  of  Iiis  sliin,  fully 
an  inch  In  rliameter,  sU)u;,-bed  off,  anri  was  rarefullv  troa-siired 
by  his  mother.  When  he  grew  up,  lie  left  home  and  was  never 
lieard  of  after  ;  but  iiis  mother  used  from  time  to  time  to  examine 
the  fragment  of  sltin,  persuaded  that,  so  long  as  it  w.x-*  sound, 
her  son  was  nli\  e  and  well,  and  tliat  it  would  not  begin  to  decay 
until  hie  death.     For  thirty  years,  until  her  death  about  the 
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year  1843,  she  kept  it ;  and  thenceforth  her  daughters  continued 
to  do  so  under  the  influence  of  the  same  belief  (JAFL  vi, 
[1803]  60). 

This  convenient  metlioil  of  providing  a  life-token 
from  tlie  substante  of  one's  own  body  is,  lio\\ever, 
not  always  available.  Fortunately,  the  doctrine  of 
sympathetic  magic  applies  equally  to  o]>jects  de- 
nveci  less  directly  from  the  person.  Just  as  in  the 
tale  the  ofl'al  of  the  hsh  buried  in  the  garden  grows 
up  into  the  tree  and  becomes  the  life-token  of  the 
children  who  owe  their  birth  to,  or  perhaps  are  a 
transformation  of,  the  fish,  so  trees  are  in  actual 
life  planted  for  the  purpose. 

The  n:i\  elstring:  of  a  Maori  child  was  buried  in  a  sacred  place, 
and  a  young  sapling  planted  over  it  expressly  as  the  babe's  *  sign 
of  life'  or  life-token  (R.  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  Maui:  Xeio  Zealand 
and  its  Inhabitants^,  London,  1870,  p.  1S4).  Sometimes  it  was 
buried  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  bush.  If  the  tree  or  bush  after- 
wards *  showed  signs  of  decay  or  died,  the  results  would  be 
similar  to  the  child'  (Joitrn.  Ethnol.  Soc.  i.  [1S69]  73).  In  the 
latter  case  an  already  existing  tree  is  appropriated  as  the  life- 
token  by  uniting  the  child  with  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
cord.  In  the  same  way,  in  Germany  the  afterbirth  is  thrown  or 
buried  at  the  foot  of  a  young  tree,  and  the  child  is  expected 
to  grow  with  thetree  andtliriveas  it  thrives  (K.  Eartsch,  Saj/cu, 
Marche^i  tind  Gebrduche  aus  Meklenburg,  Vienna,  18S0,  ii.  43  ; 
Am  Urqaell,  v.  [1894]  253).  Though  it  is  not  now  common  thus 
to  unite  the  child  with  the  tree,  the  practice  of  planting  a  tree 
at  the  birth  of  a  child  is  still  frequent  in  Europe.  In  Aargau 
(Switzerland)  an  apple-tree  is  planted  for  a  boy,  a  pear-tree  for 
a  girl;  and  it  is  definitely  believed  that  the  babe  will  thrive  or 
die  like  the  young  tree  (W.  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und  Fcldknlte, 
Berlin,  1875,  i.  '  Baumkultus,'  p.  50,  citing  Rochholz).  Numerous 
remains  of  thia  practice  and  belief  are  found  in  tradition  all 
over  Europe. 

The  caul  with  which  some  children  are  born  also 
becomes  an  index  of  their  health  and  prosperity. 
For  this  purpose  great  care  is  taken  of  it. 

Among  the  Letts  of  Russia  to  lose  it  betokens  misfortune  for 
the  child (R.  Sobert,  EUt.  Studienaxisdem  pharmakol.  Inst,  dfv 
kais.  C^uicersitdt  Dorpat,  W.  [Halle,  1894]  229).  In  England  and 
Scotland  its  condition,  whether  soft  and  flabby  or  hard,  dry, 
and  stiff,  indicates  coming  misfortune  or  prosperity  (S.  O.  Addv. 
Household  Tales,  London,  1895,  p.  120;  J.  G.  Dalyell,  Darter 
SuperstitJoyts  o/  Scotland,  Glasgow,  1835,  p.  32G). 

But,  as  in  the  stories,  the  life-token  is  not  always 
determined  at  the^  birth  of  the  person  whose  fate 
is  indicated  by  it.  Wiien  a  child  has  been  passed 
througli  a  young  ash-tree  split  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  to  cure  infantile  hernia,  the  tree  is  bound 
up  and  plastered,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  grow 
together  again  ;  and  according  to  the  success  of 
the  treatment  the  child  is  expected  to  recover  or 
not.  More  than  this,  so  intimate  has  the  connexion 
between  the  tree  and  the  child  become  by  the 
operation  that,  if  the  tree  be  aftei'wards  felled,  the 
child  will  die.  Thus  the  tree  i<j  not  merely  depen- 
dent upon  the  fate  of  the  child ;  the  child  is  also 
depen<lent  on  the  fate  of  the  tree.  This  mutual 
dependence  is  sometimes  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  stories  also.  It  results  from  the  close  con- 
nexion established  between  the  human  being  and 
the  object  constituted  as  the  life-token.  In  the 
stories  it  is  often  forgotten  ;  generally  in  practice 
it  is  at  least  implicit. 

On  the  Eastern  peninsula  of  Maryland,  opposite  Baltimore, 
when  a  member  of  a  family  leaves  home,  a  bit  of  live-for-ever 
is  stuck  in  the  ground  to  indicate  the  fortune  of  the  absent  one. 
It  will  flourish  if  he  prospers  ;  otherwise  it  will  wither  and  die 
(JAFL  iv.  [1S91]  152).  At  Rome  every  Emperor  solemnly 
planted  on  the  Capitol  a  laurel,  which  was  said  to  wither  when 
he  was  about  to  die.  A  successful  general  to  whom  a  triumph 
was  accorded  also  planted  on  the  occasion,  in  the  shrubbery  set 
by  Livia,  a  laurel,  similarly  believed  to  wither  when  he  wag 
about  to  die.  Two  myrtle-trees  grew  before  the  temple  of 
Quirinus,  one  called  the  Patrician  tree,  the  other  the  Plebeian. 
So  long  as  the  Senate  maintained  its  power  as  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  State,  the  Patrician  tree  flourished.  But  it 
began  to  fail  at  the  time  of  the  Social  War,  when  the  Plebs 
successfully  asserted  their  rights,  and  the  Plebeian  tree,  hitherto 
sickly  and  shrivelled,  gained  the  superiority  (Pliny,  HN  xv.  36). 
The  Daynks  of  Borneo  are  accustomed  on  certain  occasions  to 
plant  a  sort  of  palm,  which  is  regarded,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  as  a  life-token.  If  it  grows  prosperously,  they  can 
reckon  on  good  fortune  ;  but,  when  it  fades  or  dies,  the  person 
concerned  has  to  expect  the  reverse  (Wilken.  Vers^preide  Ge- 
schriften,  u\.  562n.).  In  Germany,  at  Hochheim,  Einzingen, 
and  other  places  near  Gotha,  two  young  trees  are  planted  at  a 
wedding  by  the  bridal  pair,  on  the  property  of  the  commune. 
It  either  of  the  trees  withers,  one  or  the  other  of  the  spouses 
will  shortly  die  (Mannhardt,  p.  48). 


Turning  now  to  artificial  objects — an  illustration 
may  be  given  from  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter. 

Father  George  E;  li,  reporting  in  the  Annales  de  la  Pro- 
pagation de  la  Foi  (1898)  a  recent  visit  to  Easter  Inlanfl, 
relates  that  the  native  converts  persistently  inquired  after 
another  Roman  Catholic  missionary.  Father  Albert  Moidilon, 
who  had  previougly  visited  them.  They  said  that  he  had  cauweci 
the  great  stone  cross  in  the  cemetery  of  Hangaroa  to  be  set  up, 
and  told  them  :  '  When  you  see  this  cross  fall,  you  will  say, 
Father  Albert  hag  just  died  ;  let  us  pray  for  him."  Father  Eich 
went  to  see  the  cross,  and  found  that  it  had  in  fact  fallen,  but 
had  been  set  up  again,  and  bore  traces  of  its  fall.  On  question- 
ing them  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  its  tall,  he  found  tliat 
it  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  Father  Albert's  death  in  Spain, 
26th  Feb.  1894  (t'L  xi.  [1900]  436,  quoting  the  Annales  at 
length). 

This  kind  of  life-token  easily  lends  itself  to 
divination  concerning  the  health  or  prosperity  of 
absent  friends,  or  even  the  prospects  of  life  of  actual 
members  of  the  household. 

In  Tlinringia,  when  it  is  desired  to  know  whether  absent 
children  or  other  kinsmen  are  still  living,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  stick  a  loaf  of  bread  with  ears  of  corn  before  putting  it  into 
the  oven.  Eacli  of  the  ears  is  designated  by  the  name  of  one 
of  the  absent  persons  concerning  whom  inquiry  is  made ; 
and,  if  any  of  them  be  scorched  in  the  process  of  baking, 
the  person  symbolized  is  assuredly  dead  (A.  Witzschel,  Sagen, 
Sitten  JiJid  debrdi'che  aus  Thuringen,  Vienna,  187S,  ii.  251). 
Zulu  women,  when  their  husbands  go  to  war,  hang  the  con- 
jugal sleeping-mat  on  the  wall  of  their  hut.  So  long  as  it 
casts  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  the  husViand  is  safe  ;  when  it  ceases 
to  do  BO,  he  is  believed  to  be  dead  (T.  Arbousset  and  F.  Daumas, 
Exploratory  Tour,  Cape  Town,  1S46,  p.  145  ;  cf.  H.  Callaway, 
Rel.  System  of  the  Amaznlu,  Natal,  1870,  p.  120).  Fire  or  a 
candle  is  often  employed.  In  Brittany  a  sailor's  wife  who  has 
been  long  without  tidings  of  her  husband  makes  a  pilgrimage 
to  some  shrine  and  lights  a  taper  before  the  saint.  If  her  hus- 
band is  yet  alive  and  well,  it  bums  well ;  otherwise  the  flame 
will  be  poor  and  intermittent,  and  will  go  out  (A.  Le  Braz, 
Ligende  de  la  mort  en  Easse-Bretagn^,  Paris,  1893,  p.  6).  The 
Ivei  Islanders  in  the  Moluccas  perform  a  similar  ceremony. 
When  men  are  absent  on  a  voyage,  rude  lamps,  consisting  of 
sea-sliells  iilled  with  oil  and  containing  wicks,  are  lighted  with 
a  sort  of  soleum  ritual  at  the  sacred  fire.  Each  lamp  represents 
one  of  the  absent  men.  A  straight  and  steady  flame  indicates 
that  the  man  represented  is  well  in  body  and  soul ;  but,  if  the 
flame  wavers  or  bums  badly,  an  e\il  augury  is  drawn  {Aiitkro- 
pon,  V.  [1910]  354).  When  the  men  go  from  Yule  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  to  the  Papuan  Gulf  for  sago,  a  fire  is  lit ; 
if  it  goes  out,  *  there  will  be  bad  luck  for  the  voyagei-s,  conse- 
quently care  is  taken  to  keep  the  fire  alight  during  the  whole 
time  the  men  are  away'  (A.  C.  Haddon,  Head-hunter  k,  London, 
19U],  p.  259).  A  Shawnee  prophet  tried  to  persuade  Tanner, 
when  living  among  the  Indians,  that  the  fire  in  his  lodge  was 
intimately,  connected  with  his  life.  .\t  all  seasons  and  in  all 
weathers  it  was  to  remain  alight;  for,  if  he  suffered  it  to  be 
extinguished,  his  life  would  be  at  an  end  (J.  Tanner,  Captivity 
and  Adventures,  New  York,  1S30,  p.  155). 

The  last  two  cases  are  interesting  examples  of 
the  ambiguity  already  noticed  in  the  relation 
between  tlie  object  and  the  person  with  whose  life 
it  is  bound  up.  They  naturally  act  and  react 
upon  one  another.  Whatever  affects  the  one 
atlects  the  other  also.  The  object  thus  con- 
nected by  a  mystic  bond  with  a  human  life  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  'external  soul.'  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  in  the  stories  the  life  of  ogre  or 
hero  is  frequently  said  to  depend  on  an  object 
Uidden  safely  away,  and  that  this  object  is  occa- 
sionally described  as  the  owner's  soul.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  story  of  'The  Two 
Brothers,'  it  is  called  by  the  equivalent  name  of 
his  heart.  More  commonly  it  is  referred  to  simply 
as  his  life.  It  is  also  true  that  in  savage  belief  the 
soul  is  separable  from  the  body :  it  goes  forth  in 
dreams  ;  sickness  is  caused  by  its  absence  ;  a  com- 
plete severance  is  death.  Care  is  taken  on  import- 
ant occasions,  as  at  marriage  or  change  of  dwelling, 
or  at  a  funeral,  to  cage  and  retain  the  soul,  and  in 
sickness  to  recall  it  from  wandering  and  restore  it 
to  the  patient's  body.  But,  as  in  the  stories,  so  in 
the  practices  and  superstitions,  the  object  in  mystic 
relation  with  a  man  is  by  no  means  always  called 
his  soul,  or  said  to  contain  his  soul.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  going  somewhat  beyond  the  facta 
to  apply  to  it  a  word  expressing  a  definite  concep- 
tion when  it  is  not  applied  by  the  people  holding 
the  superstition  or  exercising  the  custom.     Ideas 
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are  often  v.igne,  nnd,  wlicve  they  are  so,  to  affix 
terms  to  tlieiii  wliicli  connote  to  us  something 
definite  is  to  darken  counsel. 

In  Nk'cria  a  iricat  tree  frenueiitly  stands  in  a  village,  and  is 
liuiifr  witli  niefliiiiie  ond  volivo  offerings.  It  is  dewrihert  l\v 
the  villagers  as  '  our  Life,'  and  it  is  in  some  sense  worshipped  .'is 
a  Rod  (C'.  PiirtridKe,  Cross  Hirer  Natives,  London,  1005,  pp.  194, 
2(t5X  The  n»o. speaking  Nejiroe.i  of  Awka  declared  that  such  a 
tree  had  '  the  life  or  hrenth  of  the  priest  in  it.'  Not  long  ago 
the  tree  died  aTid  the  priest  'died  at  th,>  same  time  hecausc  the 
tree  had  died'  (N.  W.  Thomas,  Ibo-S)ienkiii'j  Peoplrs,  I^ondon, 
1913,  i.  '29).  The  Montols  of  Northern  Ni;jeria  helieve  that  at 
the  birth  of  every  individual  of  their  race,  male  or  female, 
a  snake  of  a  certain  non-poisonous  sjiecies  which  haunts  the 
dwelling  is  also  born.  Krom  the  nionient  of  birth  the  snake 
and  the  man  share  a  life  of  connnon  duration,  and  the  measure 
of  the  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other.  Hence  every  care  is 
taken  to  protect  those  anini;ils  from  injury;  and  it  is  said  that 
they  are  quite  harmless  to  human  beings  (journ.  Afr.  Soc.  x. 
[1910]  30).  So  at  Home  every  man  was  deemed  to  be  accom- 
panied throughout  life  by  a. genius,  to  which  he  owed  all  his 
gifts  and  goc3  fortune.  The  genius  was  represented  by,  or 
incorporate  in,  a  snake,  which  was  never  killed,  but  en- 
couraged in  the  house,  and  even  in  the  sleeping.chaniber.  The 
result  was,  according  to  Pliny,  that  snakes  multipHed  to  such 
an  extent  that,  if  they  had  not  been  kept  down  by  frequent 
fires,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  mal:e  headway  against 
their  fecundity  (L.  Preller,  /(.ml.  Msith.,  Berlin,  1SS3,  ii.  150-19S  ; 
Pliny,  HX  \\\\.  22).  Tiberius  Onicchus  once  caught  a  pair  of 
snakes  upon  bis  bed,  and  was  advised  by  the  soothsayers  to 
kill  one  of  them,  but  warned  that  his  life  was  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  one,  and  his  wife's  with  that  of  the  other.  Itallier 
than  put  an  end  to  his  wife's  life,  he  killed  the  male  and  him- 
self died  in  a  short  time  (Plutarch,  Tiherivs  Gracchus).  At 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Maurice,  on  the  borders  of  Uurgundy, 
near  the  Rhone,  was  a  fishpond  stocked  with  as  many  Hsh  as 
there  were  monks.  When  any  of  the  monks  fell  sick,  one  of 
the  ash  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  half-dead ;  and,  if 
the  monk  was  j»oing  to  die,  the  fish  would  die  three  days  before 
him  (J.  W.  Wolf,  Xieiii-yt.  Saijen,  Leijizig,  1S43,  p.  250,  citing 
Leonard  Vair,  Trois  Livrcs  des  channes,  Paris,  15a3,  p.  JS7). 
On  the  island  of  Buru,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  the  same  belief 
seems  to  be  attached  to  the  cayman.  No  Burunese,  we  are 
told,  would  dare  kill  a  cayinaii,  lest  he  should  unwittingly 
cause  the  death  of  one  of  hi's  nearest  kinsmen  (Wilken,  iii.  &2). 
In  fact,  the  belief  that  the  lives  of  human  beings  are  bound  up 
with  those  of  certain  of  the  loweranimals  as  well  as  of  trees  and 
plants  is  very  wide.spread  ;  and  the  latter  are  not  necessarily 
viewed  as  the  guardians  or  incarnations  of  the  souls  of  tlic 
former. 

Lakes  a,nd  streams  also  serve  as  life-tokens,  inilii- 
pendently  of  the  (ininials  that  haunt  or  iiilialiit 
them. 

On  a  mountain  in  Franconia  a  fountain  issues  near  the 
ancestral  home  of  an  ancient  noble  fiimily.  The  clear  stream 
gushes  forth  incessantly  the  whole  year  round;  and  it  was 
believed  to  fail  only  wlien  one  of  the  family  was  about  to  die 
(J.  Orimni,  Dentsclie  SfiKn,  Berlin,  1816-18.  i.  102).  Tlie  waters 
of  the  ci-ater-lake  of  Tritriva  in  Madagascar  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  almost  black.  It  is  believed  that,  when  a  member  of  the 
neighbouring  tribe,  the  ZanaUsara,  is  taken  ill,  ii  the  water  is 
troubled  and  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  his  death  is  presaged  ; 
if  it  remains  clear,  he  will  have  a  chance  of  life  (RTP  vii.  [1892] 
7C0,  quoting  J.  Sibrce). 

The  present  writer  has  elsewhere  {LP  ii.  [1895] 
13 ft'.)  pointed  out  tliat  the  custom  of  scrying  or 
crystal-gazing  {q.i'.)  is  intimately  related  to  those 
of  looking  into  the  depths  of  a  well  or  a  pool  of 
water  or  ink,  and  into  a  magical  mirror,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  tidings  of  absent  friends  or 
distant  events.  It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that 
the  hallucination  on  which  it  is  founded  is  equally 
capable  of  being  produced  by  gazing  intently  on 
any  dark  a.nd  polished  surface  like  that  of  standing 
water,  a  mirror,  or  a  |)iece  of  stone,  and  that  the 
superstition  is  practically  world-wide. 

The  march  between  the  life-token  and  the  belief 
in  omens  drawn  from  oljjects  not  specially  con- 
nected with  any  individual  is  ill-detined.  It  is  by 
no  means  ncces.sary  to  a]»iKjint one's  own  life-token  : 
the  health  or  pros|)erity  of  the  absent  may  be 
divined  by  the  condition  of  a  life-token  aibitraiily 
aiipointeif  by  anxious  relatives  or  friends  at  home. 
There  is  but  a  step  lietween  this  and  the  drawing 
of  auguries  from  events  and  objects  not  aiijiointed 
at  all.  The  step  is  often  taken  both  in  tales  and  in 
real  life. 

In  an  Icelandic  tale  three  drops  of  blood  appearing  on  the 
knife  whili-  eating  are  a  token  to  one  brother  of  another's  peril 
or  death  (J i/i  L.qvell,  iii.  lia()2]  6, citing  Arn.ason).  I'lie  sudden 
lulling  of  three  drojjs  of  blood  from  I  he  nose  is  recorded  in 


recent  years  in  countries  as'wide  apart  as  Scotland  and  Transyl- 
vania to  be  regarded  as  an  omen  of  the  death  of  a  near  relative 
(W.  (iregor,  Folklore  of  N.  11.  o/  Scotlantl.  London,  1881,  p.  204  ; 
H.  von  Wlislooki,  {'nlksiflaube  ttnd  Volksbratuih  der  .Siehen- 
Inlnjcr  .Sachaen,  Berlin,  1S93,  p.  190).  At  Kauen,  about  30 
miles  from  Frankfort.on.the-tlder,  a  cra«;k  in  a  newly.baked 
loaf  iiortends  the  ileath  of  one  of  the  family  (A.  Knhn  and  W. 
Schwartz,  Norddetilsche  Saijen,  Leipzig,  1S48,  p.  430).  Iti 
Thuringia,  if  an  altar. light  goes  out,  one  of  the  clergy  will  die 
(Witzschel,  ii.  254).  In  Brunswii-k,  when  a  plant  in  the  garden, 
usuallv  green,  puts  forth  white  leaves,  it  betokens  the  speedy 
death  of  some  one  in  the  house  (U.  Andree,  Rrnumchw.  Volks- 
kuntle,  Brunswick,  IS'M,  p.  224).  The  list  of  such  omens  might 
be  continued  indefinitely. 

Further,  if  my  life  be  united  to  any  external 
object,  whether  physically  (so  to  speak),  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ailing  child  (lassed  through  a  s[dit  .sap- 
ling, or  by  tlie  arbitrary  a])ii()intment  of  myself  or 
another,  it  is  obvious  that  injuries  intentionally 
inllicted  on  the  object  in  nuestion  will  react  upon 
me.  The  fellinf;  of  the  sapling  causes  the  death  of 
the  chihl.  In  the  classic  story  of  Meleager  the 
hero's  life  came  to  an  end  with  the  burning  and 
extinction  of  the  fateful  brand.  This  belief  is  the 
foundation  of  that  department  of  magic  which  is 
used  for  injuring  others  by  damaging  or  destroying 
things  which  have  been  closely  attached  to  them, 
or  to  which  identity  with  them  is  imputed.  Frag- 
ments of  the  hair,  nails,  food,  or  clotliing,  portions 
of  the  blood  or  saliva,  and  earth  from  the  foot- 
prints of  the  victim  are  all  impregnated  with  his 
life,  ,are  still  a  portion  of  himself,  thougk  detached  ; 
and  he  may  be  injured  or  even  tlone  to  death  by 
the  appropriate  treatment  of  any  of  these  objects. 
So  also  to  stick  pins  or  d.aggers  into,  or  to  burn, 
the  eHigy  of  a  man  is  to  wound  or  kill  the  person 
represented.  These  are  all  well-known  magical 
rites.  Parallel  with  them  is  the  treatment  of  such 
objects  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  person  to 
whom  they  belong. 

The  navel-string  of  an  infant,  taken  by  a  mother  to  church 
at  her  churching,  and  laid  tlown  behind  the  altar  or  in  some 
other  suitable  place,  is  deemed  in  Mecklenburg  and  Thuringia 
to  be  effectual  :in  surrounding  the  child  with  such  holy  intlu. 
ences  that  he  will  grow  up  Uod. fearing  and  pious  (Witzschel,  ii. 
249 ;  Bartsch,  ii.  45).  For  some  such  reason  Athenian  women 
who  became  pregnant  for  the  first  time  hung  up  their  girdles  in 
the  temple  of  Artemis.  Probably  for  a  similar  purpose  frag- 
ments of  clothing  and  other  things  are  hung  by  votaries  on  a 
sacred  tree,  and  pins  are  deposited  in  sacred  wells.  To  the 
same  order  of  thought  belongs  the  sympathetic  treatment  of 
wounds  by  means  of  the  instrument  inflicting  thent  This 
treatment,  formerly  accepted  by  physicians  and  pliilosophers,  is 
now  left  in  Europe  to  the  peasantry.  It  originates  in  savagery. 
Tlie  Lkungen  or  Song'ish  of  Vancouver  Island  are  very  careful 
to  keep  concealed  the  arrow  that  has  wounded  a  friend,  atid 
not  to  bring  it  near  the  fire  ;  for  he  would  become  very  ill  if  the 
weapon,  while  still  covered  with  his  blood,  were  thrown  into 
the  tlame  (F.  Boas,  Hep.  Brit.  Assoc,  London,  1S90,  p.  677). 
Melanesians  keep  the  arrow,  when  extracted,  in  a  damp  place 
or  in  cool  leaves,  believinu"  that  the  intlanunation  will  then  be 
slight  and  will  soon  subside.  But,  it  the  enemy  who  has  shot 
anotlier  can  get  back  his  arrow,  he  puts  it  into  the  fire,  with 
intent  to  irritate  the  wound  and  cause  fatal  results  (U.  H. 
Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  310).  Similar 
practices  are  very  wide-s:>rcatl  among  the  European  peasantry, 
and  not  least  in  our  own  island. 

By  a  very  natural  extension  of  the  idea  of  the 
life-token  the  cognate  idea  of  the  faith-token  has 
been  evolved.  It  is  not  enough  for  one  of  a  pair  of 
lovers  to  know  that  the  other  is  living  ;  there  must 
be  constant  assuraiu'e  of  the  absent  one's  (idclily. 
The  token  of  lidclity  is,  therefore,  a  common  inci- 
dent both  in  talcs  aiul  in  actual  life. 

It  Is  well-known  hi  Imlia.  In  the  Kathn-surit-sagara,  or 
'  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Story,'  a  famous  collection  of  Indian 
tales,  the  god  Siva  appears  in  a  dream  to  (iiihasena  and  his  wife 
Ilevasiniti  when  tliev  are  about  to  part,  and  gives  each  of  tlieni 
a  red  lotus,  saving  :  'Take  each  of  you  one  of  these  lotuses  in 
your  hand.  .\nd,  if  either  of  you  shall  be  unfaithful  during  your 
separation,  the  lotus  in  the  hand  of  the  other  shall  fade,  but  not 
otherwise.'  When  they  awoke,  each  beheld  in  the  other's  hand 
a  red  lotus  ;  '  and  it  seemed  if  they  had  got  one  aHOther's  hearts ' 
(C.  II.  TawMc\'s  tr.,  Calcutta,  ISSn.  i.  86).  In  Kumpean  folk, 
tales,  ballads,'  and  romances  the  faith-token  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  piece  of  machinery.  It  has  found  its  way  on  to  the 
stage.  Among  other  dramas,  the  plot  of  P.  Massinger's  jilay  of 
The  Picture  (ui'29)  turns  upon  it.  Nor  is  its  vogue  in  practice 
less  wide,  'riic  >lcch  are  a  Mnii'.rnloid  tribe  in  Bengal.  K\ery 
Mech  has  In  the  courtyard  of  his  house  a  sij  plant  (Euphorbia 
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Iiidica),  which  is  carefully  tended  as  the  abode  of  Siva  and  the 
emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity.  If  its  leaves  wither,  something;  is 
wrong:  ^'ith  one  of  the  women  of  the  household  (II.  H.  Rislev, 
jf'C,  Calcutta,  1892,  ii.  89).  In  Peru  the  husband  knotj3  a  branch 
of  Euphorbia  before  (roinj;  on  a  journey.  If  on  his  return  he 
fiuHs  the  knots  withered  up,  his  wife  has  been  unfaithful ;  if  thev 
are  fresh  and  hviiig,  she  has  been  true  (ZK  xxxvii.  [1905]  4o9). 
At  Siena  formerly  a  niniden  who  wished  to  know  how  her  love 
progressed  kept  and  tended  a  plant  of  rue.  ^\■^lile  it  flourished, 
all  went  well ;  but,  if  it  withered,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  love 
she  desired  had  failed  her  (Arehh-io,  x.  (1891J  30).  Losing  a 
garter  in  the  street  means,  according  to  belief  in  some  districts 
of  England  and  Germany,  that  the  owner's  lover  is  unfaithful 
(Addy,  p.  98  ;  J.  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.,  tr.  J.  S.  Stallvbrass,  Lon- 
don, 1882-88,  pp.  1782,  1824).  Elsewhere,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
thinking  of  her  (Andree,  p.  215  ;  cf.  F.  D.  Bergen,  Current  Super- 
stitioits,  Boston,  1896,  p.  63).  Certain  sacred  wells  in  France  have 
or  had  the  property  of  certifying  the  loved  one's  fidehty  to  a 
jealous  lover.  AU  that  was  necessary  was  to  abstract  a  pin  (which 
was  often  nothing  but  a  thorn)  from  her  dress  and  lay  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  If  it  floated,  all  wa.s  well ;  if  it  sank  to  the 
bottom,  she  wa3  unfaithful  (P.  S6billot,  Folklore  de  France,  ii. 


(Paris,  1905)  252).     In  all  such  cases   the  faith-token  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  life-token. 

Literature. —Rene  Basset,  youvemix  Contes  lierMres,  Paris, 
1897,  gives  in  a  note  (pp.  309-316)  an  extensive  list  of  stories  in 
which  the  incident  occurs.  JIany  of  these  are  abstracted  and 
discussed  by  F.  J.  Child,  Bn;)li$h  and  Scottish  Popidnr  Ballads, 
5  vols.,  Boston,  lK,S2-98,  in  the  introductions  to  the  ballads  of 
nind  Horn  (i.  187),  and  Bonny  Bee  Hom  (ii.  317),  and  by  W.  A. 
Clouston,  rop»/«r  Tales  ajid  Ficlwns,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1S87, 
i.  169,  and  in  his  dissertation  appended  to  John  Lane's  Continua- 
timi  0/  Chaucer's  '  Squire's  Tale '  (published  by  the  Chaucer 
Society,  London,  1888-90),  299,  334.  Discussions  will  be  found 
on  the  incident  and  its  relation  to  custom  and  superstition  by 
G.  A.  Wilken  in  his  monographs  on  '  Het  Animisme  bij  de 
volken  van  den  Indischeti  Archipel,'  'De  betrekking  tusschen 
nienschen-,  dieren-  en  plantenleven  naar  het  volksgdoof,"  and 
'  De  Simsonsage,' collected  in  his  Verspreide  Geschrijten,  4  vols.. 
The  Hague,  1912,  iii. ;  and  E.  S.  Hartland,  The  Legend  of 
Perseus,  3  vols.,  London,  1894-96,  ii.  ch.  viii.  See  also  art.  Life 
AND  Deatu  (Primitive),  §  4. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 
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Primitive  (.1.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  47. 
Chinese  (J.  Dver  Ball),  p.  51. 
Christian  (A.  .T.  Maclean),  p.  52. 
Greek  and  Roman  (J.  S.  Reid),  p.  56. 

LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS  (Primitive).— 
Among  the  lo%ver  races  tlie  nature  and  origin  of 
liglit  and  darknes.s  gave  rise  to  many  questions, 
and  the  answers  to  tliese  are  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  myths.  Frequently  liglit  and  darkness 
are  assumed  to  be  substances — c.f/.,  'a  hard  dark- 
ness,' as  in  an  Australian  mj'th  ' — or  the  sun,  often 
regarded  as  tlie  cause  of  light,  is  l  hought  of  as  a  tire 
or  fiery  substance,  larger  or  smaller.  Among  the 
primitive  peoples  the  dualism  of  light  and  darknc.=s 
or  of  beings  representing  tliese — so  frequently  found 
at  higher  stages  of  civilization — can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist. 

I.  Primordial  darkness. — A  ivide-spread  idea 
seems  to  be  that  night  precedes  or  gives  rise  to  day, 
darkness  precedes  or  gives  rise  to  light.  Light,  tlxe 
light  of  day,  appears  to  come  gradually  out  of  the 
darkness  of  night,  whereas  darkness  falls  over  the 
liglit  of  day  and  extinguishes  it,  but  does  not  come 
from  it.  Man  also,  asleep  and  inert  during  dark- 
ness, rises  to  fresh  activity  with  the  light.  A 
pre-existing  state  of  darkness,  out  of  which  light 
and  life  liave  proceeded,  is  thus  usuallj'  presup- 
posed. Many  Australian  tribes  believe  tliat  long 
ago  darkness  or  semi-darkness  prevailed,  until  the 
sun  was  made  or  released.  An  emu's  egg  was 
thrown  up  to  tlie  sky,  and  either  itself  gave  a  great 
light  or  set  fire  to  a  wood-pile  belonging  to  a  sky- 
being.  The  latter  sees  how  beautiful  eartli  now  is, 
and  therefore  he  makes  a  tire  every  day.  There  is 
little  warmth  In  the  morning,  because  it  is  not 
fully  kindled,  and  it  is  cold  at  night  when  the  fire 
dies  out.  The  jackass  rouses  men  to  the  light.  If 
he  did  not,  or  if  children  imitated  him,  there  would 
be  nothing  but  darkness.  Or  the  sun  is  created  as 
the  result  of  certain  obscene  rites  performed  by 
men  who  complained  of  having  no  heat  or  light ; 
or  there  is  darkness  until  the  magpie  props  up  the 
sky  and  so  sets  free  the  sun.-  The  last-mentioned 
myth,  that  heaven  and  earth  are  close  together, 
and  that,  until  they  are  separated,  their  offspring 
are  in  perpetual  and  universal  night,  prevails  over 
Oceania.  The  children,  or  gods,  or  a  serpent,  or 
trees  force  them  apart  and  so  let  in  light  and  air.^ 

1  Howitt,  p.  426. 

2  K.  L.  Parker,  More  Aust.  Legendam  Tales,  London,  1898, 
p.  28  ;  N.  W.  Thomas,  Natives  of  Aust..  do.  1906,  p.  249  ;  Howitt, 
p.  427;  E.  M.  Curr,  Aust.  Race,  Melbourne,  1886-87,  ii.  48;  T. 
Waitz  and  G.  Gerland,  Anihrop.  der  Naturcblker,  vi.  (Leipzig, 
1872]  197  ;  E.  Lasch,  ARWm.  (190O)  99. 

3  B.  Thomson.  Sarane  Island,  London,  1902,  p.  81 ;  G.  Turner, 
Samoa,  do.  1884,  p.  2%f.  ;  P..  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  Maul',  do.  1870, 
p.  120;  Waitz-Gerland,  vi.  245  ;  O.  Grey,  Polyrus.  Myth.,  do., 
n.d.,  p.  1  ff. ;  cf.  Earth,  §  3. 


Hindu  (A.  Hillkbeandt),  p.  60. 
Iranian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  61. 
Semitic  and   Egyptian   (W.   C'RUICKSHANK), 
p.  62. 

Maori  mythology  relates  that  the  Atua  o  te  po, 
gods  of  Hades  or  darkness,  existed  before  heaven 
was  lifted  up,  and  were  more  ancient  than  the 
Atua  o  te  ra,  gods  of  light,  because  darkness 
precedes  light.  Their  chief  was  Hine  nui  te  po, 
great  mother  night,  or  Hades.  Light  .and  life  are 
represented  by  Tama  mir  te  ra,  the  great  son  of 
day.  A  creation  epic  describes  the  cosniogonic 
periods,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  thought,  the 
second  that  of  night  or  darkness  : 

*  The  word  became  fruitful ; 
It  dwelt  with  the  feeble  glimmering  ; 
It  brought  forth  night. 
The  great  night,  the  long  night. 
The  loudest  night,  the  loftiest  night, 
The  thick  night,  to  be  ft-lt. 
The  night  to  be  touched,  the  night  unseen. 
The  night  following  on. 
The  night  ending  in  death.' 

Then  follows  the  third  period,  that  of  light,  and 
the  fourth,  in  which  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
created,  '  thrown  up  as  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  then 
the  heaven  became  light.' '  This  idea  that  chaos 
and  darkness — the  state  of  Po,  Hades,  or  night — 
precede  all  gods  and  all  things  is  wide-spread  in 
Polynesia.  Even  a  heaven-god  like  Taaroa,  creator 
of  sun,  moon,  etc.,  .springs  from  it ;-  or  he  sprang 
out  of  an  egg  and  .so  brought  light  to  the  world.' 

The  Giiros  say  that  earth  was  at  first  a  huge 
watery  plain,  and  darlaiess  lay  over  all.  Tatara- 
Rabuga  created  earth  through  a  lesser  spirit  and, 
at  the  latter's  request,  placed  sun  and  moon  in  the 
sky  to  give  light.^ 

The  myth  of  Heaven  and  Earth  as  a  divine  pair 
is  common  in  W.  Africa,  but  its  most  sig-nificant 
expression  is  found  among  the  Vorubas,  who  say 
that  Obutala  and  Odudua,  tlieir  chief  god  .and  god- 
dess, \vere  shut  up  in  darkness  in  a  calabash  in  the 
beginning.  .She  blamed  him  for  this,  whereupon 
he  blinded  her.^ 

Among  the  Eskimos,  a  people  dwelling  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year  in  darkue.ss,  many  myths 
deal  with  this  subject.  According  to  one  of  those, 
men  came  out  of  the  earth,  lived  in  perpetual 
darkness,  and  knew  no  death.  There  came  a  flood 
which  destroyed  all  but  two  oUI  women,  one  of 
whom  desired  both  light  and  deatli.     Death  came, 

1  Taylor,  p.  100  ff. 

2  W.  Ellis,  Polynes.  Researche.'^'!,  London,  1832,  i.  322 ;  Wttiti- 
Gerland,  vi.  240,  200  f . 

^  L.  Frobenius,  Die  Weltanscfiauunff  der  Xalurrolker,  p.  10. 
*  A.  Playfair,  The  Garos,  London,  1909,  p.  82 f. 
5  A.  B.  Ellis,  Yurubaspeakimi  Peoples,  lx>ndon,  1894,  p.  42 ; 
ARWjA.  (1908)  402  f.  ;  Frobenius,  pp.  350,  354,  359. 
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and  with  it  sun,  moon,  and  stars.'  Another  wide- 
spread myth  is  tliiit  of  the  brother  who,  in  tlie 
time  when  darkness  covered  the  earth,  ravished 
liis  sister.  In  her  anger  at  his  brutal  couduet, 
slie  pursued  hiui  to  the  sky  with  a  Immd.  He 
bei'Jime  the  moon  and  she  tlie  sun,  ever  pursuing 
the  moon,  except  in  winter,  when  she  remains  in 
her  hou.'ie  and  there  is  darkness.  The  stars  are 
sparks  from  tlie  brand.' 

A  well-known  Chinese  myth  relates  that  in  the 
beginning  all  was  darkness.  From  a  great  mun- 
dane egg,  wliicli  divided  in  two,  came  I'oon-Koo 
Wong,  who  made  the  sky  out  of  the  upper  and 
earth  out  of  the  lower  half.  He  also  made  sun  and 
moon.'  Chinese  philosophy  speaks  of  T'ai-Kib,  the 
'  Most  Ultimate,'  which  produced  the  cosmic  souls 
Yang  and  Yin,  male  and  female,  heaven  and  earth, 
warmth  and  cold,  light  and  darkness.'  In  Japan 
an  old  myth  in  the  Kojiki  speaks  of  a  time  w  hen 
Heaven  and  Karth  were  not  separated  and  the  in 
and  Yo  (=  Yin  and  Yang)  not  yet  divided.  All 
was  chaos  and  presumably  darkness." 

A  Finnish  cosmogonic  myth  in  the  Kalevala 
relates  that  from  the  upjier  and  lower  parts  of  an 
egg  which  fell  into  the  primeval  waters  were 
formed  heaven  and  earth,  from  the  yolk  the  sun, 
from  the  white  the  moon,  and  from  the  darkness 
in  the  egg  the  clouds." 

Scandinavian  mythology  contains  an  elaborate 
myth  of  beginnings.  There  was  first  a  void  world 
of  mist,  ginnunga-gap.  On  its  sonthern  extremity 
was  muspdl,  fire,  on  its  northern,  nifl,  fog;  from 
the  one  proceeded  light  and  warmth,  from  the 
other  darkness  and  cold.  According  to  Grimm, 
ginnunga-gap  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Gr.  x°-o^! 
meaning  both  'abyss'  and  'darkness.'*  In  the 
Edda,  Day  personified  is  the  son  of  Night,  each 
of  them  having  a  horse  and  car,  in  which  they 
journey  round  the  earth.  The  primitive  method 
of  counting  time  with  Scandina\ians,  Teutons, 
and  Celts  was  on  the  principle  that  night  preceded 
day,  the  moon,  which  '  governs  the  night,'  being 
the  measurer  of  time.  Tacitus  says  of  the  Teutons 
that  they  count  the  number  of  nights,  not  of  days, 
for  the  night  seems  to  precede  the  day.  Caesar 
writes  of  the  Celts  that  they  define  the  divisions  of 
seasons  not  by  days  but  by  nights,  and  observe 
times  in  such  an  order  that  day  follows  night.' 
A  Celtic  myth  embodying  these  ideas  has  not 
come  down  to  us. 

2.  Origin  of  light. — In  some  of  the  myths  jnst 
cited  the  origin  of  light  from  darkness,  or  from  the 
creation  of  sun  and  moon,  is  already  found.  As  in 
the  Maori  myth,  light  is  sometimes  prior  to  the 
sun  (cf.  On  1^  '*).  Some  other  examples  of  such 
myths  may  be  cited.  In  Bushman  belief  the  sun 
was  a  mortal  on  earth  from  ^hose  body  light 
radiated  for  a  short  distance  round  his  house. 
Some  children  were  sent  to  throw  him  up  to  the 
sky  as  he  slept,  and  now  he  lightens  the  earth.'" 

'  K.  Rasmussen,  People  o/  the  Polar  North,  London,  190S, 
p.  101. 

^Ib.  p.  173;  It  RDBW  [18941,  PP-  260,481;  II.  Rink,  Tales 
and  Trad,  of  the  Kskimo,  London,  1S75,  p.  237 ;  c(.  the  idea  ot 
the  Ticunus  that  stars  are  emanations  from  the  face  of  the 
supreme  God. 

3  C(.  HAl,  Waahinston,  1907-10,  i.  971 ;  J.  A.  Farrer,  Prim. 
Manners  and  Customg,  Ixtndon,  1879,  p.  244 ;  K.  R.  Emerson, 
Indian  Mi/lhs,  do.  1884,  p.  102 ;  I  RBfW  [ISslJ,  p.  23 ;  5  HBKW 
11887],  p.  640  ;  Frobenius,  p.  30. 

*  J.  H.  Gray,  China,  Tendon,  1878,  i.  1 ;  sec  also  CUWA,  vol. 
iii.  p.  5S1>>. 

»  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Religion  in  China,  New  York,  1912,  p.  9. 

•  W.  O.  Aston,  Shinto,  London,  1905,  p.  85. 
t  KaUcata,  rune  1. 

8  J.  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.,  tr.  J.  S.  Stallybrass,  London, 
1882-88.  p.  .158. 

«  Ih.  p.  735 ;  Tac.  GVrm.  11 ;  Csesar,  de  Hell.  Gall.  vi.  18 ;  c». 
Pliny,  iiX  xvi.  44,  and  see  Cilrndar  (Celtic)  and  Caliskdar 
(Teutonic). 

10  W.  II.  I.  Blcek.  Buahnan  Folklore,  London,  1911,  pp. 
4*-o5. 


The  E.ironga  think  that  the  retiexion  of  light  on 
the  sea  after  the  sun's  rising  is  a  kind  of  source  of 
light  whence  the  sun  is  renewed  daily.  It  is  '  cut 
out  from  the  provision  of  lire,'  and  dies  in  the 
West  nightly.  Light  is  also  called  '  that  which 
makes  to  appear.''  An  E.  African  myth  tells 
how  two  men  came  to  a  cave,  looked  in,  and  saw 
the  sun.  One  of  them  removed  a  stone,  and  was 
burned  up.  Then  the  sun  ascended  on  high  to 
light  the  world."  According  to  the  Ja-Luo, 
Apodtho,  father  of  mankind,  appeared  from 
heaven  on  earth  together  with  the  sun,  moon,  and 
wind,  which  tied  to  the  sky  when  he  was  angry, 
and  have  remained  there  ever  since.  The  heaven- 
land  has  people  as  bright  as  fire,  and  men  will  go 
there  when  t liey  die.' 

3.  Succession  of  light  and  darkness,  day  and 
night. — In  some  instances  light,  not  d.arkness,  is 
primordial  ;  i^i  after  creation,  while  day  exist.s, 
night  is  still  unknown.  Numerous  myths  relate 
how  darkness  is  produced  and  the  regular  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night  follows.  The  Wiimbaio, 
an  Australian  tribe,  say  that  at  one  time  the  sun 
never  moved.  Nurelli,  tired  of  eternal  day,  bade 
it  go  down  by  the  west.*  In  Banks  Island,  Qat, 
after  making  all  things,  did  not  know  how  to  make 
night,  and  it  was  always  day.  He  heard  that 
there  was  night  at  Vava,  and  went  there  to  get  it 
from  I  Qong,  Night.  Ketuming  with  it,  he  bade 
his  brothers  prepare  for  night.  The  sun  now  moved 
westwards ;  lie  let  go  the  night,  and  it  was  dark. 
After  a  time  he  cut  it  with  a  knife,  and  daylight 
again  shone  out.  In  Lepers'  Island  this  is  told  of 
Tagaro.'  The  Meitheis  say  that  at  first  there 
were  two  suns  which  rose  and  set  alternately.  A 
slave,  tired  of  getting  no  rest,  shot  one  of  them. 
There  was  now  always  darkness.  The  other  sun 
refused  to  come  forth,  but  at  last  did  so  as  a  result 
of  certain  ceremonies.*  The  ^av,^ge  Malays  of 
Malacca  have  a  myth  of  three  suns,  one  of  which 
was  always  left  in  the  sky,  The  female  sun  was 
induced  to  swallow  her  husband  and  child,  and 
now  there  was  night."  A  native  Brazilian  myth 
tells  that  at  first  there  was  no  night.  Night,  or  a 
cobra  who  owned  night,  slept  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waters.  His  daughter  would  not  sleep  with  her 
husband  till  he  procured  darkness  from  her  father. 
Servants  were  sent  to  bring  a  tucuman  fruit  fiom 
him.  In  spite  of  all  w.arnings,  they  opened  it,  and 
all  grew  dark.  The  daughter  now  separated  day 
from  night.'  In  Santa  Cruz  sun  and  moon  are 
said  to  have  travelled  together,  but  by  a  trick  the 
sun  caused  the  moon  to  fall  into  a  marsh  and  went 
on  before  her.  Night  is  the  resslt  of  a  part  of 
the  moon  becoming  black  through  this  trick.'  A 
Finnish  myth  says  that  in  the  beginning  there 
was  nothing  but  water  and  light  — an  unusual 
version  of  the  cosmogonic  idea.'"  In  some  instances 
night  is  formed  as  the  re.sult  of  a  dualism.  The 
Yezidis  say  that  God  made  the  world  beautiful. 
Then  Malik-Taus  appeared  before  Him  and  said  that 
there  could  be  no  light  without  darkness,  no  day 
without  night,  and  accordingly  He  caused  night  to 
follow  day."  In  a  Wallaehian  Mdrchen  God  sends 
a  bee  to  inquire  of  the  devil,  the  master  of  night, 

1  A.  Junod,  Life  0/  o  S.  African  Tribe,  Neuchatcl,  1913, 
p.  282. 

2  D.  Macdonald,  Africana,  London,  1SS2,  i.  2S0. 

3  C.  W.  Hobley,  JA I  \XKui.  [1903]  328,  .iM. 

4  Ilovritt,  p.  42S ;  cf.  A.  Lang,  Slijth,  Ritual,  and  Religion^, 
London,  1899,  i.  124  f. 

5  R.  H.  Codrington,  The  .Melanesiaus,  Oxford,  1S91,  pp.  150, 
171. 

«T.  C.  Hodson,  The  ileiOieif,  Ix>ndon.  1908,  p.  125  (f. 

'  W.  W.  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Blaifden,  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  London,  190«.  ii.  3.SS. 

8  F.  J.  de  Santa-Anna  Nery,  Folklore  brisilien.  Paris,  1888. 
p.  55 ;  Couto  de  Magralh&es,  Contet  indient  du  Brisil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  1883.  p.  1. 

»  W.  O'Ferrall,  J  A  I  xixiv.  [19041  224. 

10  o.  Dahnhardt,  Xatursagtn,  I.  69.  "  lb.  p.  27. 
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whether  there  should  be  one  sun  or  more.      The 
bee  rests  on  the  devil's  head  and  hears  liis  eogi- 
tations  to  the  effect  that,  if  there  are  several  suns 
men  will  get  so  accustomed  to  heat  that  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  hell ;  night  will  be  as  clear  as  day  • 
and    the   works  of  darkness  will   be   brought  to 
an  end.'      In  Breton  folk-belief  God  created  the 
day,  and  the  devil  made  night  as  an  oflset  to  it.= 
llie  same  dualism  is  found  in  a  Melanesian  story 
in  which  all  that  Tagaro  makes  is  good.      Suqe 
who  makes  evil  things,  wished  to  have  six  nights 
to  one  day,  but  Tagaro  sent  him  underground  to 
rule  the  souls  of  the  dead.^    An  extremely  naive 
Macedonian  Marchen  tells  how  all  creation,  grate- 
ful to  the  sun  for  his  light  and  warmth,  proposed 
to  reward  him  with  a  wife.     But  the  lion  said  that 
several  suns  would  be  bom  and  all  would  be  burned 
up.     All  agreed  that  it  was  better  for  the  .sun  not 
to  marry.     In  disgust  he  hid  himself  in  the  sea, 
and  all  became  dark,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
ajiimals.     But  the  hen,  persuading  hitn  that  mar- 
nage  was  a  disgrace,  caused  him  to  rise  from  the 
sea  every  morning.^     This  myth  obviously  orioi- 
natesfrom  the  apparent  disappearance  of  the  sun 
into  the  sea  at  night,  and  his  apparent  rising  from 
It  in  the  morning.     An  Eskimo  myth  relates  that 
sun  and  moon  were  once  removed,  causin"  dark- 
ness which  no  shaman   could  dispel.      A  boy  is 
sent  by  his  aunt  to  go  south,  where  he  will  find 
the  light.     He  arrives  at  a  hut  where  light  like  a 
ball  of  fire  is  lying,  but  it  is  hidden  by  a  man 
shovelling  snow,  which  causes  obscurity.    He  steals 
the  light  and  is  pursued.      He  breaks  oft  pieces, 
each  of  which  produces  day,  which  is  then  followed 
by  night.      They  are  of  unequal  lengths  because 
sometimes  he  travels  a  longer  time  without  throw- 
ing out  light,  sometimes  a  shorter  time.'     This 
myth  exactly  reproduces  the  phenomena  of  the 
Arctic  dark  winter,  and  the  phenomena  of  days 
and  nights  of  varying  lengths. 

4.  Gods  of  light  and  darkness  ;  sun  and  moon. 
— JJay  and  night  or  their  rulers  or  representatives 
sun  and  moon,  are  often  personified  as  male  and 
female,  or  as  husband  and  wife,  as  in  the  Eskimo 
myths  already  cited  (§  i).  This  is  found  in  Ameri- 
can Indian  mythology ;  and  in  Australian  belief, 
e.g.  among  the  Arunta,  tlie  sun  is  female,  the 
moon  male.6  It  is  also  found  among  the  Andaman 
Islanders  (the  sun  is  the  wife  of  the  moon),  the 
Indians  of  Guatemala,  in  Central  Celebes,  in 
Cnraana,  among  the  Ewe  and  Yomba,  in  Tahiti 
among  the  Piutes,  among  the  Ainus,  and  amon" 
the  peasants  of  Oberpfalz.'  In  another  American 
myth  day  and  night  are  two  wives  who  produce 
light  and  darkness  by  sitting  alteraately  at  the 
door  of  their  tent.* 

In  New  Britain  sun  and  moon,  to  whom  belonn- 
respectively  day  and  night,  are  children  of  Ilu  and 
Mamao,  and,  having  gone  up  to  the  sky,  have 
stayed  there  ever  since." 

In  aTongan  myth  Vatea  and  Tonga-iti  quarrel 
about  the  parentage  of  the  first-born  of  Papa,  each 
claiming  it  as  his  own.  The  child  is  cut  in  two. 
Vatea  throws  one  part  up  to  the  sky,  where  it 
becomes  the  sun  ;  Tonga-iti  throws  the  other  to 
the  dark  sky,  whence  the  moon.    This  is  explained 

\  t  f  jS-n'*l  ^^'!i°^-  ^'''■chen,  Stuttgart.  1845,  p.  283  f. 
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as  Day  and  Night  alternately  embracing  Earth 
their  joint  ottspring  being  sun  and  moon.' 

In  Nor.se  mythology  Night  and  Day  are  mother 
and  son,  set  in  the  sky  by  All-Father,  who  gives 
each  a  horse  and  chariot  to  drive  round  the  earth 
llie  sun  also  has  a  chariot.'' 

In  many  of  the  myths  just  cited  sun  and  moon 
are  not  always  regarded  as  causing  light  and  dark- 
ness, or  rather  day  and  night.     These  exist  apart 
from  them,  though  the  two  are  associated  to'-ether 
A  clear  connexion  between  them,  however,  is  seen 
in   another  group  of   myths— those  of   the   sun- 
catcher.     In  some  of  these  the  sun  is  tied  down, 
as  in  a  Toda  instance,  by  a  demi-god.     There  is 
at  once  darkness  on  the  earth  and  in  the  under 
world   whither  the  sun  goes  at  night.     The  people 
of  both  implore  the  demi-god  for  the  sun's  release.^ 
More  usually  the  sun  is  captured  becau.se  his  course 
IS  tar  too  rapid  and  darkness  comes  too  soon— found 
in  many  Polynesian  myths-or  too  erratic,  as  in  a 
Ute  myth."    Sometimes,  however,  he  is  captured 
in  order  to  lengthen  the  ordinary  day,  and  this 
group  IS  then  connected  with  magical  rites  which 
have  also  this  for  their  purpose.*     Again    he  is 
captured    by  some    persons  who  wish"  to  amuse 
themselves,  but  it  becomes  so  hot  that  the  cap- 
tors run   away.«    The  second  group  of  myths  is 
obviously  suggested  in  answer  to  such  a  question 
as  was  raised  by  the  Inca  prince  :  Why  cannot  the 
sun   wander   freely  about?      Clearly   because    he 
obeys  the  yvUl  of  a  superior  being.      This  is  an 
Idea  found  also  in  the  mythologies  of  the  higher 
culture.  ° 


For  further  examples  see  ililttsine,  ii.  [1884-86]  666 :  Lanir 
'  {i'-n  '■  l"A'»=  ^-  ^  ■Ty'"'''  ^'"-'V  Bist.  if  Man. 


Myth,  Kit.  and  ....„-  ..  ^^, ..  , 
kind-,  London,  1870,  p.  346ff.' 


Light  and  darkness,  day  and  night,  sun,  moon 
and  stars  are  often  personified  or  worshipped  as 
gods,  or  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  sources  of 
Jiglit,  are  the  dwellings  of  gods.  Thus  the  Ainus 
believe  in  a  spirit  of  light  who  lives  in  the  sun  or 
animates  it  {EBE  i.  242").  Many  African  tribes 
iiave  a  high  god,  often  the  sky  personified,  and 
many  of  them  worship  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
sources  of  light.  Loba,  the  high  god  of  the  Bak- 
wiri,  has  a  name  signifying  originally  Heaven  or 
hun,  and  so  m  many  other  instances.'  Slian"-o  of 
the  Yoruba  is  the  sun,  dwelling  in  a  flaming  house 
ot  brass ;  one  of  his  train  is  Biri,  the  darkness.' 
1  he  Kavirondo  worship  the  moon  and  the  sun  the 
latter  regarded  as  apathetic,  occasionally  benefi- 
cent but  usually  malignant."  Among  the  ancient 
leutons  and  Celts  sun  and  moon  were  also  divini- 
ties to  whom  a  cult  was  paid.'"  Amon"  the  Poly- 
nesians Ka-ne  is  the  sunlight  and  Tangaloa  is 
the  lord  of  light,  his  brother  being  Kongo,  god  of 
dark  and  night."  The  Andaman  Islanders  connect 
Puluga,  their  high  god,  with  the  sky,  where  he  set 
the  sun  and  moon,  who  give  light  by  his  command 
and  have  their  meals  near  his  house. '=  Among  the 
Hottentots  Tsuni-Goam,  the  red  dawn,  is  opposed 
to  the  dark  sky  personified  as  Gaunah.'^    With  the 


,oi„^'  ^Yi"'"'  ^J"*«  «'"«  Songs  from  t/ie  S.  Pacific,  London, 
1876,  p.  45.  ' 

-  Grimm,  pp.  735,  737, 

!  W-  H.  R.  Rivers,  T/ie  Todas,  London,  1906,  p.  592. 
r,  Vfi  Turner,  A  ine(a-7i  rears  in  Polynesia,  London,  1861, 
p.  248 ,  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  Maiiii.  p.  100  (in  this  case  Maui  beats 
the  sun  and  makes  it  lame);  Gill,  pp.  62,  70;  Grey,  Polynes. 
J/y(A.,  p.  24f.  ;  liifiBlr,  p.  24.         rr       ,       ,         .,        ,-.«. 

donaoiit^'iTa  ■  '"'■  ^^^ '  "'-  ^^^'  P'-  '■■  '^'"  '^'""'^ ■^'^- 1''"'- 

6  E.  Nordenskidld,  IndianerUben,  Leipzig,  1912,  p.  294(Chan(S 
,QL^^''^°?o"^,io''o^-°'°  ^"'^  '''"'  '^'"'*-  ^'alurvolker,  Miinster, 

ibvl,  pp.  %A,  02,  80. 

a  ?"!■  Z'"^''"^-^P<'akin<l  Peoples,  p.  46 1.  ;  Frobenius,  p.  232  f 

"  G.  A.  S.  Northcote,  JltAIxxwn.  [19071  63 
I"  Grimm,  p.  704. 
"  Gill,  pp.  10-14  :  Grey,  p.  Iff. 
';  E.  II.  Man,  JAl  xii.  160 f.,  166. 
'^T.  Hahn,  Tsuni-Goam,  London,  1881,  pp.  124,  126. 
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Fijians  Ndauthina  is  god  of  liglit  and  lire,  whose 
love  of  liglit  in  his  infancy  was  so  great  that  his 
mother  bound  lighted  reeds  to  his  head.' 

5.  Regions  of  light  and  darkness.— As  in  the 
higher  religions  the  bencliccnt  or  loftier  gods  are 
connecteil  with  light  or  dwell  in  the  sky  (ef.  1  Ti 
6",  'dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  ap- 
proach unto  ),  so  it  is  also  in  savage  belief.  The 
Australian  high  gods,  Bunjil,  Mangun-ngaur,  and 
Baiame,  dw  ell  in  the  sky  or  in  Keladi,  '  eternal 
brightness,'  and  the  Nurali  of  the  Murray  River 
tribes  is  an  cnibodinient  of  light.'  The  higher 
Polynesian  gods,  Tangaroa,  Tangaloa,  Tii,  etc., 
dwell  in  the  liglit  heavens,  seven  or  ten  in  number.^ 
The  Khonds  reverence  Buia  Pennu,  god  of  light, 
or  Bella  Poona,  the  snn-god,  whose  dwellings  are 
the  sun  and  the  place  where  it  rises.  Puluga,  the 
Andaman  high  god,  lives  in  the  sky.  This  is  true 
also  of  many  African  gods;  c.fj.,  the  Zulus  hold 
that  the  creator  lives  in  heaven,  and  Nzanibi 
iMpungu  of  the  Piort  dwells  behind  the  firma- 
mont.''  Similarly  one  of  the  names  of  the  supreme 
being  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana  signities  '  the 
Ancient  One  in  Sky  land.'"  Many  of  the  Teutonic 
gods,  some  of  them  gods  of  light,  dwelt  in  the  sky, 
where  Valhalla  was  situated. 

'  From  the  skv  the  Rods  descend  to  earth,  along  the  sky  they 
make  tlieir  Journeys,  and  through  the  eky  they  survey  unseen 
tlie  doings  of  nien.'fi 

So  also  Elysium,  the  abode  of  the  blest,  whether 
it  is  in  the  sky  or  on  or  below  the  earth,  is  always 
a  region  of  light  and  brightness.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  this,  the  abode  of  unhappy  spirits  in  all 
mythologies  is  dark  and  gloomy,  in  this  resembling 
the  abode  of  the  shades  in  religions  where  no  dis- 
tinction had  yet  been  made  between  good  and  bad 
spirits— the  15ab.  Arallu,  the  Heb.  Sh«6l,  the  Greek 
Hades  (see  the  series  of  artt.  on  Blest,  Abode  of 

THE). 

The  subterranean  PueUko  or  Tartarus  of  the  Caroline 
Islanders  is  cold  and  dark.'  In  Polynesia,  as  Po,  or  darkness, 
was  the  prim.il  source  of  light  and  of  the  gods  of  liiihl,  bo  it  is 
also  conceived  as  the  subterranean  place  of  night  whither 
departed  spirits  go."  In  Nanuuica  the  wicked  go  to  a  place  of 
inud  and  darkness."  The  Japanese  Yomi,  or  Hades,  means 
'darkness,'  and  it  is  presided  over  by  Susa-no-wo,  a  personilica- 
lion  of  the  rain-storm,  and  a  moon  god,  ruling  also  the  darkness 
of  night.i"  The  Scandinavian  NiHliel  is  a  place  of  darkness 
surrounded  by  logs  and  gloom  (see  Blkst,  Abode  of  tub 
[Teutonic]). 

6.  Evil  powers  and  darkness.— Evil  gods,  gods 
of  death,  etc.,  are  often  associated  with  darkness, 
or  divinities  who  are  not  evil  have  often  acquired 
a  sinister  aspect  in  so  far  as  they  are  associated 
with  the  night  or  even  with  the  moon,  the  ruler  of 
the  night.  The  Sakai  believe  that  the  lord  of  hell, 
a  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  is  a  friend  of 
darkness  and  cannot  bear  the  light."  In  Polynesia 
Kongo,  brother  of  Tangaroa,  is  god  of  darkness 
and  night ;  Iline-nui-te-po,  the  great  mother  night, 
into  which  all  must  fall,  is  a  per.-ionihcation  of  night 
and  death."  Some  Australian  divinities  to  whom 
evil  powers  are  ascribed  are  connected  with  dark- 
ness and  night."  The  Japanese  Susa-no-wo,  already 
referred  to,  is  another  instance.  Much  more  gener- 
iilly  all  evil  spirits,  demons,  ghosts,  and  the  like 
are  associ.ited  with  darkness,  which  men's  fears 
jieopled  with  them." 
1  B.  Tliomsnn,  Thr  Fijiaim,  I/Ondon,  1908,  p.  113. 
iJAI  \n.  (1886)  :n3,  xiii.  11884]  in;l;  R.  Brough  Smyth, /l(;or. 
of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  1878,  i.  4'23. 

■  SGill,  pp.  4,  13;  Ellis,  1.  114,  325;  Waitz-Oerland,  vi.  2401., 
299. 

4'h.  Callaway,  Bet.  Syatcin  of  the   Ama:iUu,   Natal,   18T0, 
p.  49  f. ;  A.  I>ang,  Making  of  Itetiiiion-,  London,  1900,  )).  228. 

»E.  F.  ini  Thurn,  Amowj  the  Indians  of  Oiiiana,  London, 
1883.  p.  3(;.i. 
"  Orimni,  p.  698. 

'  F.  W.  Christian,  Caroliiw  Inlands,  Ix)ndon,  1899,  p.  76. 
S  Ellis,  i.  390  :  WttiU-ncrland,  vi.  2«T  f. 
»  Turner,  Sanwa,  p.  292.  '"  Aston,  pp.  63,  137 1. 

n  Skeat-Blagden,  ii.  280. 

12  nill,  pp.  4,  10  11 ;  Taylor,  p.  \M ;  F.lhs.  i.  323  f. 
u  VVailz.O«rland,  vi.  8U0  I.  "  See  £UK  iv.  023.'. 


In  S.E.  Guinea  evil  spirits  calk-d  wtrabana  inhabit_  dark 
places  and  wander  about  at  night ;  and  in  New  Britain  Kaia,  a 
spirit  causing  disease,  earthtjuake,  eU'.,  lives  in  craters  and  dark 
places.'  The  Tasnianians  thought  that  lower  spirits  concealed 
tJiemselves  in  dark  raxincs  by  day  and  cjxme  forth  at  night  to  do 
harm. 2  The  Australians  also  peopled  the  darkness  with  a 
variety  of  horrible  beings  ready  to  p  lunce  upon  men.-''  In- 
numerable other  examples  from  sa\age  belief  might  be  cited. 
Similarly,  among  the  Celts  and  Teutons  a  variety  of  demoniac 
and  supernatural  beings  were  associated  with  the  darkness, 
and  in  folk-superstition  generally  fairies,  witches,  demons,  wer. 
wolves,  vampires,  and  ghosts  are  most  powerful  in  the  hours  of 
darkness,  especially  'at  the  lone  midnight  hour  when  bad 
spirits  have  power.'*    Sec  artt.  Demons  amu  SrmiTS,  Fairt, 

LTOANIimOPV,  Va.MI'IRB. 

Among  savages,  as  also  among  higher  races, 
there  is  a  wide-spread  fear  of  the  darkness.  Many 
savages  will  not  travel  or  even  leave  their  huts  or 
camp  at  night;  or,  if  they  do  so,  they  must  be 
armed  with  firelnands  and  the  like  to  kecj)  evil 
spirits  at  a  distance,  since  these  fear  the  light. 
Thus  we  find  magical  rites  to  overcome  the 
terror  of  darkness;  e.q.,  in  New  Caledonia  the 
priest,  when  cutting  tlie  umbilical  cord  of  a  boy, 
had  a  vessel  cf  water  before  him,  dyed  black  as 
ink,  in  order  that  when  the  child  grew  up  he  might 
not  fear  to  go  anywhere  on  a  dark  night."  For 
similar  reasons  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  is 
univcrisally  feared.  Generally  a  monster  is  sup- 
posed to  be  destroying  these  bodies,  and,  since  they 
are  so  often  regariled  as  the  sources  of  light,  it  is 
feared  that  their  destruction  would  mean  a  return 
to  the  primordial  darkness.  Every  precaution  is 
therehne  taken  to  .scare  ofithe  destroying  monster 
or  to  bring  to  an  end  whatever  other  mythical 
cause  is  attributed  to  an  eclipse.*  In  connexion 
with  the  belief  that  evil  spirits  have  power  in  the 
dark  must  be  noted  the  wide-spread  idea  that  their 
power  ceases  at  dawn,  or  that,  if  they  are  surprised 
by  daylight,  they  are  destroyed.  This  applies  to 
all  evi'l  beings,  demons,  witches,  fairies,  etc.  See 
art.  Fairy. 

7.  Dualism  of  light  and  darkness.— The  contrary 
nature  of  light  and  darkne.ss,  the  qualities  instinc- 
tively associated  with  each— life  with  light,'  death 
and  terror  with  darkness— might  easily  suggest  to 
primitive  minds  a  species  of  natural  dualism.  The 
day  seems  to  be  swallowed  up  by  night,  again  to 
appear  and  drive  it  away  ;  at  an  eclipse  sun  or 
moon  is  wholly  or  partially  concealed  by  darkness, 
ligured  as  a  beast  or  demon,  but  again  emerges 
victorious.  Hence  in  some  instances  on  the  lower 
levels  of  culture  light,  or  day,  and  darkness,  or 
night,  may  be  personified  and  regarded  as  in  con- 
flict. That  this  was  the  case  is  obvious  from  such 
a  dualistic  system  as  the  Parsi,  which  is  funda- 
mentally concerned  with  an  older  natural  dualism 
of  light  and  darkness,  giving  rise  to  a  moral  dual- 
ism of  gooil  and  evil.  The  .same  dualism  is  found 
sporadically  in  other  higher  religions,  and  in  faiths 
in  whiih  the  inllueiice  of  Parsiism  was  felt,^  also 
perhaps  in  such  a  dualism  as  e,\ists  in  the  relijj'ion 
of  the  Buriats  (q.v.).  On  the  other  hand,  since 
light,  day,  sun,  seem  to  rise  out  of  night,  they  are 
perhaps  more  often  regarded  as  produced  by  dark- 
ness rathi'r  than  hostile  to  it,  as  in  Polynesian 
mythology  and  elsewhere  (§  I).  It  is  also  probable 
that  modern  inquirers  into  savage  myths  have  too 
readily  assumed  that  mythical  personages  repre- 
sented, on  the  one  hand,  light,  sun,  or  dawn,  and, 
on  the  other,  darkness  and  night,  and  that  myths 
of  a  contest,  between  a  hero  and  a  demoniac  Iwing 
necessarily  meant  a  contest  between  light  and  dark- 

1  lirown,  ilHamiians  and  Poli/nrsians,  m..  "^l<^'- 

2  A  Ling  Koth,  Alnii:  of  Tasmania,  I<ondon,  1809,  p.  m. 

8  w'aitz-Oerland,  vi.  801 ;  Brough  Smyth,  1.  467 ;  Spencer- 
Oillenb,  490.  ,„     ,  I 

*  Sir  W.  Scott,  Em  of  St.  John,  verse  24. 
r-  Turner.  Samoa,  p.  341.  „ 

»  Ijisch,  AJt  IF  iii.  97-I.'.2  ;  als»  art.  PKoniolES  asb  Poktkst" 
7  VI.    P.    Ciran,    Mai/ie    et    ret.    annamite,    Pans,    1912, 

p.  usi 

"See  Diihnhardl,  pp.  '27  9.,  48. 
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ness.  While  it  is  possible  that  certain  American 
mytlis  adumbrate  such  a  contest,  it  is  likely  that, 
on  arbitrary  philological  grounds,  such  an  inter- 
pretation has  been  too  easily  applied  to  them.' 
One  aspect  of  such  a  mythic  strife  may  be  seen 
in  the  beings  associated  with  light  and  darkness 
rather  than  in  these  themselves  personified.  Thus 
the  demoniac  beings  who  have  power  in  the  dark- 
ness are  generally  powerless  and  are  not  feared  by 
day  (§  6),  or  those  connected  with  gloom  and 
darkness  are  often  regarded  as  opposite  in  nature 
or  opposed  to  divinities  or  spirits  of  light — 
e.tj.,  gods  residing  in  the  heavens.  In  primitive 
religion  decisive  examples  of  a  conflict  between 
light  and  darkness  are  few  in  number,  but  the 
mythic  method  is  seen  in  the  words  of  a  Basuto 
wiio  described  nature  as  given  up  to  perpetual 
strife — the  wind  chasing  the  clouds,  darkness  pur- 
suing night,  winter  summer,  etc.-  If,  as  has  been 
supposed,  the  Polynesian  Maui  is  the  sun  (though, 
as  has  been  seen,  Maui  captures  the  sun),  then  the 
story  of  how  he  intended  to  pass  through  the  body 
of  Hine-nui-te-po,  but  was  unsuccessful  and  died, 
and  so  brought  death  into  the  world,  might  be  a 
myth  of  the  sun  or  light  being  swallowed  up  by 
darkness.^  In  Khond  belief  the  supreme  creator, 
Bura  I'ennu,  the  light-  or  sun-god,  is  opposed,  not 
by  darkness,  but  by  Tari  Pennu,  the  earth-goddess, 
the  bringer  of  disease,  death,  and  other  evils.'' 
Japanese  mythology  preserves  a  story  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  sun-goddess  to  the  rock  caveof  heaven, 
leaving  the  world  to  darkness,  because  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  her  brother  Susa-no-wo,  the  storm-god 
and  later  ruler  of  Yomi  (the  dark  Hades).  The 
gods  dance  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  she  comes  out 
to  see  them  and  is  prevented  from  re-entering. 
Jjight  is  thus  restored  to  the  world.  Tliis  suggests 
a  myth  of  the  strife  between  light  and  darkness. 
Later  Shinto  theologians  allegorize  the  goddess's 
retirement  as  emblematic  of  the  darkness  of  sin, 
and  the  renewal  of  light  as  signifying  repentance.'' 
Grimm  has  suggested  that  many  phrases  in  Teu- 
tonic languages  used  of  light  and  darkness,  day 
and  night,  show  the  one  as  a  hostile,  evil  power  in 
contrast  to  the  kindly  character  of  the  other,  and 
that  there  is  perennial  strife  between  tha  two.' 

LiTKRATURE.— O.  Dahnhardt,  Natursafft:ii,  i.  '.S.a;;cn  zuin 
.\lten  Test.,'  Leipzig  and  Beriiu,  1907  ;  L.  Frobenius,  Vie  Welt- 
an:ichatiung  der  Saturvolke^\  Weiin.ir,  ISEtS ;  R.  Lasch,  '  l>ie 
Finsteriiisse  in  der  Mvth.  und  im  rel.  Branch  der  Volker,'  ^  A'  IV 
iii.  (19001  97-162 ;  Mehtsiiw,  ii.  (Paris,  1SS4-85]  664  fl.  ;  E.  B. 
Tylor,  PC^,  London,  Iti'Jl,  passim. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS  (Chinese).— The 
Chinese  outlook  on  life  and  attitude  towards  re- 
ligion give  more  prominence  to  light  than  to 
darkness. 

The  two  principles  which  pervade  all  nature  and 
to  wldch  everything  is  assigned — the  yin  and  ynng 
principles,  the  duali-stic  elements  of  Chinese  philo- 
sophy— are  also  the  two  headings  into  which  light 
and  darkness  are  diti'erentiateil.  Yin,  it  may  be 
said,  is  darkness,  and  ya)ig  light.  The  latter 
stands  for  the  upper  world  of  light ;  the  former  for 
the  nether  Avorld  of  gloom  and  semi-darkness. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  as  gods  of  darkness  any 
of  the  gods  of  the  Chinese,  unless  Yama  (Yen-ma, 
Yen-lo),  the  ruler  of  Hades,  with  his  entourage  of 
officials  and  demons,  be  considered  as  such.  The 
light  of  the  sun  is  wanting  in  the  Chinese  nether 

1  For  these  mvttvs  see  D.  G.  Brinton,  Mi/ths  of  the  New  World, 
PhiLidelphia,  1896,  p.  198  flf. ;  Tylor,  PCn,  ii.  290  ff.  For 
Bonie  arjj'nments  a<fainst  these  views  see  A.  Langf,  Nineteenth 
Cent.  xis.  (1886)  50-65,  and  Cvstmii  and  Myth",  London,  189J, 
p.  197  tf.  (atfainst  Hahn's  theory  of  a  contest  of  lij^lit  and  darli- 
ness  in  Hottentot  mythology). 

2  E,  Casalis,  Lcs  Bassuutos,  Paris,  1869,  p.  253. 

»  Grey,  Pulpnes.  Myth.,  p.  38  f. ;  Waitz-Gerland,  %  i.  201,  207. 
4  S.  0.  MacPheijon,  ileinorials  of  Service  in  Indta,  Loudon, 
1865,  II.  8!, 
^  Aston,  p.  100  f.  6  Grimm,  p.  76:2. 


world  ;  it  is  a  land  of  shades  and  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  for  a  twilight  gloom  prevails.  The  idea  of 
hells  in  Taoism  was  derived  from  ISuddliism ;  but 
the  conception  was  developed  on  ditl'erent  lines. 
Utter  darkness  reigns  in  eight  hells  out  of  the 
millions  of  various  abodes  of  punishment  in  the 
future  world  of  Chinese  Buddhism.' 

In  the  primitive  religion  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
nature  -  worship  was  prominently  apparent,  and 
remnants  of  this  are  still  found  :  in  tlie  erstwhile 
Forbidden  City,  or  Inner  City,  of  Peking  there  is  a 
splendid  altar  to  Light.  The  sun,  according  to  the 
Chinese,  is  the  source  of  all  brightness,  and  the  mas- 
culine principle  in  nature  is  embodied  in  it,  while  the 
moon  is  considered  to  be  the  essence  of  the  female 
principle.     The  philosopher  Chu  Hsi  said  : 

'  In  the  beginning  heaven  and  earth  were  just  the  light  and 
dark  air.  .  .  .  The  subtle  portion  of  the  air  .  .  .  became  heaven 
and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  .  .  .  Light  and  darliness  have 
no  beginning.' 2 

The  'visible  darkness'  that  engulfs  the  sun  and 
moon  at  an  eclipse  is  supposed  popularly  to  be  the 
ellect  of  a  monster  swallowing  them.  Mandarins 
under  the  old  regime  offered  worship  as  an  official 
duty  during  an  eclipse,  soldiers  fired  muskets,  and 
jiriests  clanged  cymbals  and  chanted  prayers  to 
the  sun  and  moon.  While  all  this  was  going  on, 
the  populace  tired  crackers  and  clashed  jiots  and 
pans  to  frighten  the  monster  away." 

There  is  an  altar  to  the  sun  to  the  east  ef  the 
Tatar  City  of  I'eking.  That  to  the  moon  is  outside 
the  west  wall.'' 

In  that  ancient  Chinese  classic,  the  Yi  Kinrj,  or 
Book  of  Changes,  one  of  the  trigrams  is  an  emblem 
of  light  or  brightness.*  Light  and  brightness  are 
the  symbols  of,  or  attributes  applied  to,  goodness 
and  virtue.''  The  rising  of  the  brightest  object  in 
the  sky  is  suggestive  of  advancing,  and  Hft  Ping- 
wan  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  (A.D.  1280-1367)  thus 
applies  it : 

'  of  bright  things  there  is  none  so  bright  as  the  sun,  and 
after  its  pattern  he  (the  superior  man]  makes  himself  bright.'  7 

These  instances  show  that  the  Chinese  early 
seized  on  the  striking  symbolism  of  light  and  dark- 
ness to  represent  a  mental  or  moral  condition  as 
well  as  a  physical  one ;  and  this  expressive  lan- 
guage has  continued  in  use.  It  appears  now  and 
again  in  the  TAo  Teh  Ching  : 

'  We  should  attemper  our  briglitness,  and  bring  ourselves 
into  agreement  with  the  obscurity  of  others.'**  'Use  the  light 
that  is  within  you  to  revert  to  your  natural  clearness  of  sight. '« 

There  is  the  goddess  of  lightning,  worslnpped  by 
both  Buddhists  and  Taoists,  who,  according  to  the 
popular  mythology,  was  appointed  to  accompany 
the  god  of  thunder  on  his  expeditions  to  prevent 
his  making  a  mistake,  for  on  one  occa.sion,  hnding 
the  white  rind  of  a  melon  flung  away,  in  the 
darkness  of  a  smoke-begrimed  Chinese  kitchen,  he 
mistook  it  for  rice  and  killed  with  his  chisel  and 
hammer  the  supposed  '\\aster  of  good  food.  To 
[ireveut  tlie  recurrence  of  stich  an  event  the  goddess 
carries  a  mirror  in  each  hand,  or  one  in  her  two 
hands,  and  Hashes  light  on  objsjcts  before  the  god 
strikes.  This  is  the  explanation  of  '  the  lightning's 
tiery  wing.' 

The  god  of  fire  is  another  of  the  gods  connected 
with  liglit.  His  name,  Hwa  ICwang,  may  be 
rendered  '  Beautiful  Light.'  Unlike  the  majority 
of  the  popvilar  gods,  he  was  not  originally  a  human 

1  E.  J.  Eitel,  Handbook  o/  Chinese  Buddhism^  London,  1S8S, 
p.  10511. 

~T.  McClatfliie,  Confucian  Cosirw'jony,  p.  53 ff.,  quoted 
in  S.  Wells  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  revised  ed.,  London, 
18S3,  ii.  141. 

3  Sec  H.  C.  Dn  Bose,  The  Dragon,  Image,  and.  Demon, 
London,  1880,  p.  71. 

4  See  llrs.  A.  little.  Guide  to  Peking,  Tientsin,  1904,  p.  33  fl. ; 
of.  Ezk  81«. 

■1  J.  Legge,  I't  King,  SBE  xvi.  [1882]  136,  note. 
6  lb.  p.  310.  '  lb.  p.  311,  note. 

«  J.  Legge.  Texts  of  Taoism,  SBE  xxxix.  11S911  60. 
»  H.  A.  Giles,  Chuang  TzH,  London,  1889,  p.  19;  see  TOo  Teh 
Ching,  cb.  Ui. 
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being,  but  a  lamp,  of  which  tlie  snullings  of  the 
wick  were  turned  into  a  man  by  the  recital  of  a 
charm.  He  is  the  form  and  soul  of  lire.'  IJotli 
Buddhists  ami  Taoists  claim  him. 

The  Buddhists  deify  li^'ht  by  personification 
in  the  bodhisattva  Marichi  Deva.  Tlie  Chinese 
represent  her  with  eight  arms.  In  two  of  her 
hands  she  holds  up  emblems  of  (lie  sun  and  moon. 
She  is  tlie  goddess  of  light,  and  protects  nations 
from  war.  Among  her  other  titles  is  that  of 
Queen  of  Heaven.  The  Taoists  abso  claim  her  as 
one  of  their  deities,  and  fix  her  residence  in  a  star 
in  the  constellation  of  Sagittarius.^ 

Buddha  after  Buddha,  commencing  with  Sakya- 
muni  Buddha,  has  light  as  one  of  his  attributes, 
or  some  manifestation  of  light  appears  in  the 
course  of  his  life  in  connexion  with  him.  Five- 
coloured  lights  flashed  at  his  birth,  and  flame  burst 
from  his  dead  body.'  Every  Buddha  has,  among 
his  characteristics,  a  circle  of  hairs  between  his 
eyebrows  by  which  he  can  illuminate  the  universes.'' 

'Light'  and  'Brightness'  often  appear  in  the 
names  given  to  difl'erent  Buddhas,  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally to  others,  and  to  different  objects.  Among 
these  names  of  Buddhas,  present  or  to  come,  sup- 
posed to  .be  real  or  fictitious,  are  such  as  '  Bright- 
ness of  the  Law,'  '  One  whose  feet  display  myriads 
of  Luminous  Fij^vires,'  'The  Buddha  of  Fixed 
Light,'  'Light  and  liriglit,'  'The  Bright  Effulgence 
of  Sun  and  Moon,'  'The  Clear  and  Bright  Efficacy 
of  Sun  and  Moon.'  The  930th  Buddha  of  the 
present  kalpa  is  called  '  The  Buddha  of  Wonderful 
Light.'  Some  twenty  billions  of  Buddhas  have 
the  title  of  '  Cloud  Sovereign  Illuminating  King.' 
Five  hundred  arhats  will  reappear  as  Buddhas 
with  the  name  of  'Wide-spreading  Brightness.'' 
Some  of  the  demons  in  which  Buddliism  believes 
shed  a  glare  of  light."  A  realm  mentioned  in 
Buddhism  is  '  The  Realm  of  Great  Light.' '  One  of 
the  sixteen  (or  eighteen  in  Northern  Buddhism) 
celestial  worlds  is  that  of  '  Liglit  and  Sound,'*  and 
another  is  that  of  '  Unlimited  light.' ^  Jiuddbism 
has  five  '  Luminous  Treatises.' '"  A  fictitious  de- 
gree of  samadhi  is  also  called  '  Pure  Light  and 
Brightness,'  and  another  'Pure  Light.''' 

In  Northern  Buddhism  the  '  Buddha  of  Bound- 
less Light,'  ditt'using  great  light,  Amita  (Amitabha), 
originated  in  the  ideal  of  boundless  ligiit,  and  was 
thought  of  at  first  as  impersonal.  He  is  tlie  most 
popular  of  all  the  Buddhas  among  the  Chinese 
people.  In  his  heaven,  the  wonderful  and  glorious 
Paradise  of  the  West,  two  Buddhas  '  radiate  light 
over  three  tliousand  great  worlds.'  '^  AmitaBuddha 
himself,  in  the  words  of  tlie  Chinese  poem  singing 
his  praises,  has  a 

'.  .  .  halo  of  light  that  encircles  his  head, 

The  sun  at  noondaj-  is  U-ss  glorious  than  he.'!** 
As  to  those  who  enter  that  heaven, 

'  The  material  body  of  men  while  on  earth 
Is  exch.ingt'cl  for  another  ethereal  and  bright, 
That  is  seen  from  afar  to  be  glowing  with  light.' '^ 

This  new  mystical  school  makes  use  of  the  sym- 

^  See  Dyer  Ball,  'Scraps  from  Chinese  Mythology,'  in  Cltinn 
Rc.eirw,  Hongkong,  1872-1001,  xii.  ISSff.,  32411.,  402 ff. 
-  EitL'I,  Uandhook,  p.  97  f. 
3  lb.  pp.  l:i6",  ISSb.  •<  lb.  p.  188''. 

5  lb.  pp.  SSb  (1st  ed. :  the  2nd  ed.,  55^,  does  not  translate  the 
Chinese),  49»,  129',  SOh,  6.'i>',  173>'  (the  1st  ed.  [1870]  gives  'The 
Bright  Effulgence,'  etc.,  as  translation  of  the  Chinese  ;  the  2nd 
ed.  gives  only  the  Chinese),  p.  17;{i'  (the  same  difference  bet^ve('ll 
the  two  editions).  Also  see  pp.  129«,  MOI),  116' (1st  ed.,  141"  in  2nd 
ed.),  IG-Sb  (here  again  the  Chinese  is  not  translated  in  the  2nd  ed.). 

6  lb.  p.  1721'  f.  of  1st  ed.,  200"  of  2nd  (the  1st  ed.  is  here  fuller). 
'  Ih.  p.  170''  of  1st  od.,  2U4''  of  2nd  (here  again  the  Chinese  is 

not  translated  in  2nd  ed.). 

»  //'.  p.  1».  «  lb.  p.  IB''. 

1"  lb.  p.  44''  of  Ist  ed.,  where  the  term  is  translated  ;  it  is  not 
tr.inslated  in  the  2nd  ed.,  p.  03''. 

n  lb.  p.  200''. 

1-  J.  IMkins,  Chinese  iluddhisui^,  London,  1893,  p.  234. 

»  lb.  p.  178.  »  lb. 


holism  of  light  in  its  description  of  religious  states 
of  its  devotees.'  In  some  cases  light  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  advent  to  earth  of  a  god  on  his 
incarnation,  and  even  one  of  the  mytliical  emperors 
of  China,  the  Yellow  Emperor  (2698  B.C.),  owed  his 
origin  to  this. 

With  the  Taoist  gods,  a  ray  of  liglit  shoots 
down  arrow-like  from  heaven  to  the  future  mother 
shortly  to  be  delivered  of  a  child,  and  thus  the 
divine  is  blended  with  the  human  in  the  infant, 
who  has  sometimes  to  expiate  .some  .sin  from  which 
his  godlike  nature  has  not  saved  him,  or  to  cure 
or  to  eradicate  some  infirmity  still  inherent  in  his 
moral  nature. 

We  find  a  brilliant  light  in  connexion  with  the 
ju-eparations  for  the  birth  of  the  Taoist  Gemmeous 
Sovereign,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  in  his  later 
incarnations  a  golden  light  or  a  glimmering  light  ^ 
descends.  Somewhat  similar  experiences  occurred 
when  the  Taoist  Aged  Sire  united  with  light,  and 
became  dust  and  was  born  on  earth.'  A  Taoist 
>vriter  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  says  that  light  broke 
forth  spontaneously  in  the  primordial  void,  spring- 
ing from  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  void,  and  his 
idea  would  appear  to  be  that  to  attain  illumination 
one  must  empty  oneself  as  the  primordial  void  of 
which  he  speaks  was  enipty.^ 

The  word '  Light '  is  used  as  one  of  the  Chinese  clan- 
names  or  surnames,  as  it  is  in  English,  but  it  also 
appears  sometimes  as  an  individual  name  bestowed 
on  an  infant,  and  occasionally  in  union  with  some 
other  character  in  a  name  selected  later  in  life. 

LiTBRATURE. — This  is  sufficiently  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  Dyek  Ball. 

LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS  (Christian).— The 
.symbolical  use  of  the  words  '  light '  and  '  darkness ' 
is  very  common  in  early  Christian  literature,  and  in 
the  main  was  derived  from  the  OT,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  references  given  below.  As  time  went  on, 
the  metaphor  of  light  served  as  one  metliod  of  ex- 
pre.--sing  the  theological  conception  of  the  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

I.  The  symbolism  in  the  NT. — We  may  pass  by 
the  obvious  metaphor  by  which  to  speak  or  act 
'  in  the  light '  is  to  do  so  '  openly,'  and  to  speak  or 
act  'in  the  darkness'  is  to  do  so  'secretly,'  as  in 
Mt  10",  Lk  \-T  (cf.  Jn  18»,  and  Eph  3^  i  Co  4=). 
More  to  our  purpose  are  the  numerous  passages 
where  '  light'  denotes  knowledge,  truth,  and  holi- 
ness, and  '  darkness '  denotes  ignorance  and  sin — 
ignorance  in  all  its  phases  being  included  in  the 
latter  simile :  absence  of  knowledge,  spiritual 
blindness,  error,  and  wickedness  ;  for  blindness,  if 
wilful,  becomes  sin.  The  opposition  between  light 
and  darkness  is  expressed  in  Jn  3""-  ;  men  had 
the  opportunity,  for  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
but  they  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
for  their  works  were  evil — 'everyone  that  doeth 
ill  hateth  the  light.'  'Darkness'  expresses  the 
state  of  the  world  before  the  Incarnation  (Jn  1",  Lk 
1'")  ;  the  idea  is  taken  from  Is  9",  where  it  is  said 
that  '  tlie  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light.'  To  be  in  a  state  of  sin  and 
ignorance  is  to  walk,  or  sit,  or  be  in  darkness 
(1  Jn  P-  «  2'',  Jn  8'=,  1  Til  5"-,  Ro  2",  Lk  1™).  In 
Jn  8'-  the  '  light  of  life '  is  tlie  light  '  which  both 
S[)iings  from  life  and  issues  in  life '  (B.  F.  Westcott, 
Gospel  accordinq  to  St.  John,  London,  190.S,  in  loc). 
The  metaphor  is  very  common  in  the  Johannine 
writings,  but  it  is  frequentlj'  found  elsewhere.  In 
Mt  6^"-  the 'body  full  of  light' (^uT-eo-w)  denotes 
purity  .and  lioline.ss,  and  the  '  body  full  of  darkness' 
{dKuravd^)  denotes  evil  ;  so  l,k  IP"-    (cf.   Pr  14'8). 

'  .See  T.  Riihards,  Tlir  Nrw  Test,  of  Higher  Buildhism,  Edin- 
burgli,  1010,  pp.  K,,  149.  l.ll,  etc. 

"  1  her  Ball. '  Scraps  from  Chinese  Mythology,*  in  China  Review, 
\\.  72lt.,  •207,  213,  282,  287. 

J  lb.  p.  86  f . 

8  aee  L.  Wieger,  Le  Canon  taoUte,  Paris,  1911,  i.  65,  do.  240. 
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In  Ac  i6'-  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  to  turn 
the  peujile  troui  darkness  to  light  :ind  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.  St.  Paul  uses  the 
inetaplior  freely.  The  '  works  of  darkness'  are  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  present  '  night,'  and  the  '  armour 
of  light'  is  to  be  put  on  in  view  of  tlie  approach  of 
the  day  (Ro  13'-;  of.  Eiih  5";  for  'night'  and 
'day'  in  this  connexion  see  1  Th  5"-').  We  are 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light, 
and  have  been  delivered  out  of  the  power  of  dark- 
ness (Col  V-'-).  The  fruit  of  the  light  is  in  all 
goodness,  righteousness,  and  truth  (Eph  5'  KV). 
Light  has  no  communion  with  darkness,  and  there- 
fore Christians  are  not  to  be  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers  (2  Co  6'*,  quoted  in  Apost.  Const,  viii. 
34,  to  forbid  Christians  to  pray  with  heretics).  So 
St.  Paul  uses  the  verb  '  to  darken  '  [itkotI^oi  or 
aKordu)  in  Ito  1-'  11'°  and  Eph  4'*  metaphorically  of 
the  hardening  of  the  heart  or  the  blinding  of  the 
eyes  by  ignorance,  just  as  he  u.ses  'to  enlighten' 
(0wrij'w)  in  a  metaphorical  sense  in  Eph  1"  (cf.  .Jn 
1'  ;  see  below,  §  4).  St.  Peter  speaks  of  our  being 
called  out  of  darkne.ss  into  Cod's  marvellous  liglit 
(1  P  2').  The  curious  passage  2  P  1'",  where  pro- 
phecy is  as  'a  lamp  shining  in  a  squalid  {avxix-npii) 
place,'  may  be  compared  with  Mic  3*,  where  '  dark- 
ness '  is  used  of  want  of  spiritual  perception  in  a 
prophet.' 

The  name  '  Light '  is  given  to  God.  Not  only  is 
light  a  gift  of  Cod,  but  Cod  is  by  nature  'light' 
(1  Jn  P  0uJ!  anarthrous)  ;  therelore  He  can  be 
known  by  His  creatures,  and  is  all-holy,  for  in  Him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  This  goes  much  further  than 
Is  10",  where  God  is  called  '  the  light  of  Israel,'  or 
Ja  1",  where  He  is  called  the  'Father  of  liglits' 
(twv  01^7011'  =  the  heavenly  bodies  [?]). 

This  divine  attribute  is  claimed  by  or  ascribed 
to  our  Lord  in  Jn  S''  ('  I  am  the  liiiht  of  the  world  ') 
95 1.2=0.  i6_  Lk  2S-,  .yt  4'«  (from  Is  9-).  St.  John 
says  that  in  the  Word  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men,  ginning  in  the. darkness  ;  He  was 
'  the  true  light  which  lighteth  eveiy  man,  coming 
into  the  world,'  i.e.  by  His  Incarnation  (but  see 
Westeott's  note),  in  contrast  to  the  Baptist,  who 
was  but  a  witness  of  the  light  (Jn  1^").  Because 
He  is  the  light.  He  will  shine  (kiricfiavaei.)  on  the 
awakened  sleeper  (Epli  S'*).  He  is  to  be  a  liglit  to 
all  men  (Ac  13",  quoting  Is  49'  [the  reference  is 
to  Jesus,  not  to  St.  Paul,  though  the  Apostle 
identities  his  mission  with  that  of  his  Master] ;  cf. 
Is  42*,  where  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  is  to  be  a  light 
of  the  Gentiles — a  jihrase  repeated  of  the  '  Son  of 
Man  '  in  Ethiopic  Enoc/i,  xlviii.  4  [1st  cent.  B.C. '']). 
The  phrase  'dwelling  in  light  unapproachable' 
(1  Tie'*)  might  be  applied  to  the  Son  (so  Chrys- 
ostom,  Horn,  xviii.  in  1  Tim.,  in  loc.)  or  to  the 
Father,  but  probably  it  refers  to  the  Father  (cf.  Ps 
104^,  Dn  2-"-).     See  also  §  3,  below. 

In  an  inferior  sense  the  servants  of  the  Incarnate 
are  'lights.'  The  Baptist  (see  above)  is  'a  lamp 
that  burnetii  and  shineth,'  in  whose  light  the 
disciples  were  willing  to  rejoice  for  a  season  (Jn 
5^).  All  Christians  are  the  light  of  the  world  (Mt 
5'*  0(St,  cf .  Ph  2"  ipuaTTipei),  and  are  sons  or  children 
of  light  (Lk  16',  Jn  12*',  1  Th  5^  Eph  5*  ['  once 
darkness  .  .  .  now  light  in  the  Lord ']).  The 
angels  are  .angels  of  light  (2  Co  11'^ ;  we  may  com- 
pare the  light  which  shone  when  the  angel  re- 
leased St.  Peter,  Ac  12').  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
devil  and  his  angels  are  '  world-rulers  of  this  dark- 
ness' (Eph  6'-),  i.e.,  as  the  Peshitta  paraphrases, 

1  The  metaphor  from  the  contrast  between  the  dimness  of  a 
reflected  lij^ht  and  the  clearness  of  an  open  vision,  a  metaphor 
which  was  more  obvious,  no  doubt,  in  the  days  of  unscientilic 
reflectors  than  it  is  now,  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  1312,  where 
he  describes  our  partial  kuouied^'e  in  the  present  world  as 
seeini,'  'in  a  mirror*  instead  of  'face  to  face';  but  the  words 
which  we  translate 'darkly '(lit.  'in  a  riddle')  do  not  carry  on 
the  simile. 


'rulers  of  the  world  of  this  darkness'  (meaning 
'  of  this  dark  world  '),  and  their  realm  is  the  '  outer 
darkness  '  mentioned  in  Mt  8'^  (for  Jewish  parallels 
see  \y.  C.  Allen's  note  In  loc,  ICC  [n91'2])  22"  25=" ; 
this  is  the  place  of  punishment  of  sinners,  and  we 
may  compare  Jude°,  where  the  fallen  angels  are 
said  to  be  '  kept  in  everlasting  bonds  under  dark- 
ness {'{iipov)  unto  the  judgement  of  the  great  day,' 
and  2  P  2",  where  the  '  blackness  of  the  darkness' 
(6  i6<t>oi  ToD  crxoTous)  is  said  to  have  been  kept  for 
evil  men.  The  same  idea  of  punishment  is  found 
in  Eth.  Enoch,  Ixiii.  6,  where  the  wicked  say : 
'  Light  has  vanished  from  before  us,  and  darkness  is 
our  dwelling-place  for  ever  and  ever  ' ;  on  the  other 
hand,  God  will  for  the  elect  'transform  the  heaven 
and  make  it  an  eternal  blessing  and  light'  (xlv.  4). 

2.  The  same  symbolism  in  the  Fathers.— The 
symbolism  of  light  and  darkness  is  not  so  common 
in  Patristic  writings  as  in  the  NT,  but  a  few  ex- 
amples may  be  given  from  the  first  four  or  live 
centuries.  At  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  period  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  (§§  18-20)  describes  the  two 
ways,  of  light  and  darkness,  i.e.  of  good  and  evil 
(cf.  Dt  30''')  ;  over  the  former  are  stationed  the 
light-giving  ((^1^0701700  angels  of  God,  over  the 
latter  the  angels  of  Satan.  In  the  3rd  cent. 
Origen  calls  Celsns's  arguments  darkness,  the 
truth  light  (c.  Cels.  vi.  67).  Lecturing  A.D.  348, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  {Cat.  vi.  9)  that  the  Father 
is  eternal  light,  beaming  inexhaustibly.  The 
metaphor  is  found  in  the  Ancient  Church  Orders 
— e.g. ,  in  the  Egyptian  ( Coptic)  Church  Order  (§  62), 
the  Verona  Fragments  of  the  Didascalia,  etc.  (ed. 
E.  Hauler,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  119),  and  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord,  ii.  '24:  'The  F'ather  hath  sent  His 
Word  [and  Wisdom]  to  enlighten  the  saints.'  In 
the  last-mentioned  work  (Eng.  tr.,  J.  Cooper  and 
A.  J.  Maclean,  Edinburgli,  1902)  tlie  symbolism  is 
very  common,  both  in  the  apocalyptic  prologue 
(where  it  probably  comes  from  an  original  apo- 
calypse, perhaps  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  see  JThSt  xiv. 
[1913]  601-604)  and  in  the  Church  Order  proper. 
Christians  are  children  of  light  (i.  pref.,  1,  3,  12, 
37).  In  the  liturgy  of  this  work  (i.  23)  God  is 
called  '  the  Father  of  lights '  (Ja  1"),  '  King  of  the 
treasuries  of  light,'  '  Illuminator  of  the  perfect,' 
'  Giver  of  light  eternal.'  Elsewhere  in  the  book  He 
is  called  '  Giver  or  Maker  of  light '  (i.  26,  43),  '  God 
of  the  lights  .  .  .  Whose  veil  is  the  light '  (ii.  7). 
Our  Lord  is  '  Begetter  of  light  .  .  .  Guardian  of 
light  eternal,'  who  has  'shed  light  on  the  darkness 
within  us'  (i.  26).  Jesus  is  the  name  of  light  (ii. 
'27).  The  illumination  of  the  heart  is  frequently 
referred  to  (i.  15,  21,  23,  31,  3'2,  38,  ii.  5,  7,  9). 
Somewhat  more  sparingly  the  simile  is  used  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions.  Christians  are  'children 
of  light'  (i.  2,  ii.  32,  46,  54),  as  in  the  parallel 
passages  of  the  Older  Didascalia  (see  the.se,  arranged 
on  opposite  pages,  in  F.  X.  Funk,  Didasc.  ct  Const. 
Apostolorum,  Paderbom,  1905).  The  Father  in- 
habitslight  inaccessible (.4^o.s<.  Const,  vi.  11,  viii.  15, 
from  1  Ti  6"").  Jesus  is  the  true  light  (v.  16),  and 
the  bishop  must  be  a  student,  and  enlighten  him- 
self with  the  light  of  knowledge  (ii.  5  ;  cf.  viii.  37). 
These  phrases  (except  v.  16)  are  not  in  the  Older 
Didascalia.  In  Sarapion's  Sacramentary  God  is 
called  the  '  Fount  of  light,'  and  is  prayed  to  give  us 
the  (or  a)  Spirit  of  light  (§  1;  JThSt  i.  [1899]  105, 
in  Funk  [op.  cit.  ii.  172],  numbered  §  13).  Gregory 
of  Naziauzus  (Orat.  xl.  5  f .  [A.D.  381])  calls  angels 
and  men  'light'  in  an  inferior  sense,  though  in 
the  highest  sense  God  alone  is  light. 

In  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  now  thought  to 
be  of  the  4th  cent.,  Simon  Magus,  denying  that 
God  has  a  Son,  says  that  there  is  a  power  of  infinite 
and  inefiable  light  (i.e.  God),  of  which  power  even 
the  Demiurge,  Moses,  and  Jesus  are  ignorant 
(ii.  49). 
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3.  Light  as  describing-  the  relation  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  —  We  nuiy  now  investigate  the  use 
of  tlic  plinise  '  Li^rht  ot  Lipht'l^"'  ("  </>wiSs)  ap- 
plieil  to  our  Lonl.  In  the  NT  the  P'ather  is  Light, 
anil  the  Son  is  Lif;ht  ;  but  the  above  phrase  is  not 
used,  tliou^'li  in  Ho  I'  our  Lord  is  the  effulgence 
i,aira<fa<rua)  of  the  Father's  plory  and  the  very 
inia;;e  of  His  substance  ;  the  reference  seems  to  be 
to  Wis  7*,  where  Wisdom  is  '  an  ettslgence  from 
everlasting  light  .  .  .  and  an  image  of  [(jod's] 
goodness.'  (Kor  various  Patristic  comments  on 
He  1'  .se«  Westeott's  note,  Epistle  to  the  Hebreivs, 
London,  1889,  p.  U.) 

An  early  approximation  to  the  phrase  '  Light  of 
Light'  is  found  in  Origen  {tie.  Prin.  i.  1),  who  says 
that  God  is  light,  illuminating  man,  and  interprets 
'  thy  light '  in  Ps  36*  of  the  Hon.  In  the  Snd  cent. 
Justin  had  used  the  illustration  of  fire  kindled 
from  lire  with  reference  to  the  Son  and  the  Father 
{Dial.  11,  128) ;  and  Tatian  (c.  Orar.  5)  re-echoes  his 
words.  So  also  TertuUinn  {Apol.  21)  says  that  a 
ray  of  the  sun  is  still  jiart  of  the  sun  ;  there  is  no 
division  of  substance,  but  only  an  extension  ;  thus 
Christ  is  Spirit  of  Spirit,  ami  God  of  God,  as  light 
of  light  is  kindled.  liut  Athauasius  sees  a  danger 
in  the  metaphor  of  lire.  He  says  {de  Decretia,  v. 
23)  that  the  Son  is  not  as  tire  kindled  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  commonly  put  out  again, 
but  is  'effulgence'  (ctiraiVyaff/za),  signifying  that  He 
is  from  the  essence,  proper  and  indivisible,  of  the 
Father,  and  is  one  with  Him  (see  A.  Robertson's  note 
on  the  passage  in  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers, 
iv.  [1892]  165).  Arius  in  his  letter  to  Alexander 
had  quoted  Ilieracas  as  saying  that  the  Son  was 
from  the  Father  as  a  light  from  a  light  (Xi^poi/  dird 
Xiixi'ou),  or  a  lamp  divided  into  two  (quoted  by 
Epiphanius,  HcBr.  Ixix.  7).  In  the  small  treatise 
In  illud  'Omnia,'  3  (on  Lk  10--),  Athanasius  says 
that  Christ,  the  Lin;ht,  can  never  be  separated 
from  the  Father.  In  Orat.  c.  Arian.  iv.  2  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  Word  as  'Light  from  Fire,' 
and  in  iv.  10  compares  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
fire  and  the  efi'ulgenee  from  it,  '  which  are  two  in 
l>eing  .and  in  appearance,  Init  one  in  that  its  eflulg- 
ence  is  from  it  indivisibly'  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  if 
this  fourth  Oration  is  by  Athanasius. 

Later  in  the  4th  cent.  (.\.D.  381),  Ambrose  says 
that  '  the  Father  is  Light,  and  the  Son  is  Light, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Light,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  both  Light  and  Fire,'  referring  to  Ls  10"  (ffc 
Spir.  Sand.  i.  14  [160  fT.]).  The  well-known  hymn 
<put  i\ap6v  {'  Hail,  gladdening  Light'),  sung  at  the 
Lamp-lighting,  calls  the  Son  the  '  gladdening  Liglit 
of  the  holy  glory  of  the  immortal,  heavenly  Father '; 
it  is  older  than  Basil,  who  apparently  quotes  it((/c 
Spir.  SanH.  xxix.  [73],  A.D.  374). 

The  phrase  '  Light  of  Light '  is  found  in  the  creed 
of  Nic;ea  and  in  the  enlarged  creed  (called  the 
creed  'of  Constantinople')  which  came  into 
general  use.  It  was  derived  by  the  former  from 
the  creed  of  Eusebius  of  Caisarea,  which,  as 
Kusebius  told  the  Nicene  Fathers,  had  been  handed 
down  from  preceding  bishops  of  that  see,  and  used 
in  the  baptismal  eatechesis ;  this  creed  had  '  God 
of  Gml,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life'  (Socrates,  HE 
i.  8).  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  'Light  of 
Light '  is  not  in  the  creed  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
(c.  A.D.  2G5),  which  has  only  '  Sole  of  Sole  {liSvot  ix 
/x6i>ov),  God  of  God'  (it  is  given  in  Ante-Nicene 
Chr.  Lib.  xx.  [1882]  5).  In  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Cat.  iv.  7)  the  Son  is  called  '  begotten  Life  of  Life, 
begotten  Light  of  Light';  in  xi.  4  Cyril  repeats 
this  phra.se  and  adds  '  Truth  of  Truth,  and  Wisdom 
of  ^\  isdom,  and  King  of  King,  and  God  of  God, 
and  Power  of  Power'  (cf.  xi.  18).  The  phrase 
'  Light  of  Light '  occurs  in  R.  H.  Connolly's  recon- 
struction of  Aphraates'  creed  (4th  cent.;  JT/i.^l  ix. 
[1908]  280),   but  not  in  the  creeds  of  the  various 


Cluirch  Orders,  though  those  of  the  Ajwmt.  Const. 
(vii.  41)  and  of  the  Ef/i/pfian  (Coptic)  and  Ethiopic 
Church  Orders  are  of  the  Eastern  type  (those 
of  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,  the  Canons 
nf  Hippobjtns,  and  the  Verona  Frnrjnients  are 
the  Western  or  Roman  creed).  Tt  is  instruc- 
tive to  note  the  ditVerent  creeds  of  the  Civuncil  of 
.\ntioch  in  Kiic-eniis,  A.D.  S41.  The  second  creed 
has  'God  of  (!od.  Whole  of  Whole,  Sole  of  Sole, 
Perfect  of  Perfect,  King  of  King,  Lord  of  Lord, 
the  living  Word,  the  living  Wisdom,  [Life],  the 
true  Light,'  etc.  The  third  creed  has  merelj- '  per- 
fect God  of  perfect  (Jod.'  The  fourth  creed,  drawn 
up  by  a  continuation  of  the  Synod,  has  'God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light  .  .  .  who  is  tlie  Word  and 
Wisdom  and  Power  and  Life,  and  the  true  Light' 
(the.se  creeds  are  given  in  Athanasius,  de  Synodis, 
23,  24,  25,  and  the  second  and  fourth  in  Socrates, 
HE'xi.  10,  18;  See  them  also  in  Ilefele,  Councils, 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1876,  ii.  77-SU).  With  refer- 
ence to  the  phrase  in  question  Ba.sil,  when  dealing 
with  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and 
speaking  of  the  phrase  'like  in  sulistance'  {Sfioiov 
Kar'  ouaiav),  says  that  he  will  accept  the  jihrase  if 
the  word  dTrapaWdk-Tus  ('without  any  ditt'erence 'J 
be  added,  as  equivalent  to  the  Homoousion  : 

'  Being:  of  this  mind  the  Fathers  at  Nicwa  spoke  of  the  Only- 
beyotten  as  *'  Light  of  Light,"  "Very  God  of  Very  Goti,"  and  so 
on,  and  llien consistently  Mided  the  Homoousion.  It  isimpossibk- 
for  any  one  to  entertain  the  idea  of  variableness  of  light  in 
relation  to  light,  of  truth  in  relation  to  truth,  or  of  the  essence 
of  the  Only-begotten  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Father*  (Ep.  ix. 
'i,  to  Maximus). 

Passing  to  later  times,  we  note  the  curious  fact 
that  the  phrase  does  not  occur  in  the  present 
Nestorian  Creed  (F.  E.  Brightman,  Lit.  East,  and 
West.,  Oxford,  1896,  p.  270),  thoughit  is  in  that  of 
the  Nestorian  Catholicos  Ishuyaw  (Isho'yahbh)  I., 
A.D.  595,  which  is  given  by  W.  A.  Wigram,  The 
Asstjrian  Church,  London,  1910,  p.  291. 

Renewing  the  evidence,  we  conclude  that  the 
appearance  of  the  phr.ase  in  a  creed  cannot  be 
athrmed  before  the  3rd  cent.,  though  perhaps  (in 
view  of  Eusebius's  word  'bishops'  in  the  plural  as 
above)  it  was  so  nsed  early  in  that  century ; 
Ciesarea  was  perhaps  its  first  home.  But  before 
this  there  is  earlier  evidence  (in  the  2nd  cent.)  of 
the  use  of  the  symbolism  of '  Light  of  Light,'  though 
not  of  the  phrase  itself.  Even  after  Nicea  it  was 
not  by  any  means  universally  adopted  into  creeds. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  creed  of  Nica?a 
was  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  was  not  at  first  used 
liturgically  ;  it  was  not,  apparently,  for  some  time 
used  at  baptisms,  and  was  not  introiluced  into  the 
Eucharistic  service  till  the  end  of  the  5th  century. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that,  in  spite  of  the 
great  authority  of  the  Covmcil  of  Nicwa,  the  phrase 
in  question  did  not  at  once  spread  very  rapidly. 

4.  Baptism  and  light. — In  the  early  Church  the 
symbolism  of  light  was  closely  connected  with  the 
sacrament  of  initiation.  Bapti.sm  was,  especi.ally 
by  the  Greeks,  called  'illumination,'  tfHjintrfids  or 
tpuTiff/ia,  as  in  Justin  {Apul.  i.  61),  in  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  {Oral.  xl.  1  ;  cf.  ii.  36),  once  in  the 
Apost.  C0n.1t.  (ii.  32,  where  it  expressly  includes 
the  laj'ing  on  of  hands  ;  in  vi.  1  and  viii.  12  the 
word  is  used  literally,  of  the  pillar  of  tire,  and  in 
ii.  5,  V.  1  metaphorically,  of  knowledge :  cf.  2  Co 
4''-'),  and  in  the  Older  Didascalia  {Vcruna  Latin 
Fragments,  ed.  Hauler,  p.  87:  '  post  inluminationem 
quod  dicit  (Ira-cns  fotisuia,'  with  reference  to  He 
6*  [not  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Apost. 
Const.]).  Similarly  the  selected  candidates  for 
baptisnt  were  called  e^wrij'o^fi'oi,  '  those  who  are  in 
process  of  beiu";  ilhimin.ated  '  (Lat.  eompctentes), 
and  the  baptized  were  called  '  the  illumin:ited'  (0! 
(puTia9ivTe^)^as  in  Justin  (Apol.  i.  61,  65,  Dial. 
122),  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Pitd.  i.  6),  who 
quotes  Eph  5'  of  baptism,  and  wrongly  derives  0ut, 
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'  mau,'  from  0u)5,  '  light,'  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Cut., 
Introd.  I.  xi.  1,  xiii.  21),  and  the  Apost.  Const. 
(viii.  8  and  35)  ;  Eusebius  says  that  Constantine 
at  his  Iiaptism  '  was  hlled  with  heavenly  light ' 
(Vit.  Const,  iv.&l).  For  this  reason  the  baptistery 
was  often  called  in  Greek  (j>wTi.<!Ti]pi.ov  •  the  Arabic 
Didctscalia  (§  35),  which  derives  its  account  of  the 
church  buildings  from  the  Testament  of  our  Lord, 
i.  19,  transliterates  this  name  into  Arabic  (Funk, 
Did.  et  Const.  Aji.  ii.  124  f.). 

This  symbolism  is  found  also  in  the  NT.  In  He 
6*  10^'-  the  aorist  participle  <t>uTi<rdii'T(s  ('illumin- 
ated '),  denoting  a  dehnite  act,  clearly  refers  to 
the  Christian  act  of  initiation,  and  the  Syriac 
versions,  both  the  Peshitta  and  the  I.Iarqleian,  in 
translating  these  jjassages,  explicitly  refer  them  to 
baptism.  The  metaphor  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Greek  mysteries,  though 
the  NT  /ivrrrripia  are  quite  unlike  the  heathen  ones 
in  that  in  the  former  the  revelation  of  the  unknown 
is  what  is  emphasized  (cf.  Mk  4",  1  Co  4'  13-  14^ 
and  Col  1°*,  where  see  Li"htfoot's  note). 

The  custom  of  the  candidates  for  baptism  carry- 
ing torches  probably  came  from  the  metaphor,  not 
the  metaphor  from  the  custom,  which  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Cat.,  Introd.  and 
i.  I)  and  certainly  in  pseudo-Ambrose  {de  Laps. 
Virq.  V.  [19],  A.D.  374  [?]). 

Tliere  is  a  2nd  cent,  legend,  mentioned  by  Justin 
{Dial.  88),  that,  when  Jesus  was  baptized,  'a  lire 
«as  kindled  in  Jordan.'  It  is  mentioned  in  tlie 
apocryphal  Preaching  of  Paul,  in  the  Ebionite 
Cxospel,  and  in  the  Old  Latin  codices  'a'  'g'  (in 
Mt  3'*  they  read  'lumen  ingens'  or  'magnum'; 
see  H.  B.  Swete,  Holy  Spirit  in  NT^,  London,  1910, 
p.  43  n.),  and  is  a  commonplace  of  Syriac  literature. 
In  the  Diatessaron  it  was  related  that  a  light 
fiashed  on  Jordan  and  the  river  was  girdled  witli 
white  clouds.  This  reading  is  attested  by  Barsalibi 
and  Isho'dadh  (see  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Evange'ion  da- 
mepharreshe,  CaiLbridge,  1004,  p.  115). 

From  the  baptismal  metaphor,  Epijihany  was 
called  'The  Holy  Lights'  (cf.  Greg.  Naz.  Oral. 
xxxix.  and  xl.  1) ;  our  Lord's  baptism  is  the  event 
principally  commemorated  at  that  festival  in  the 
East  (see,  further,  art.  Epiphany). 

5.  Liturgical  use  of  lights. — There  are  many 
traces  of  the  symbolic  use  of  lights  in  Christian 
services,  from  the  4th  cent,  onwards.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  is  in  connexion  with  funerals.  At  the 
Spanish  Council  of  Elvira  (c.  A.D.  305,  can.  34) 
the  custom  of  burning  candles  in  the  day-time  in  a 
cemetery  was  forbidden,  lest  the  spirits  of  the  saints 
should  be  disturbed — a  custom  probably  borrowed 
from  the  heathen  (see  Hefele,  op.  cit.  i.  150). 
But  in  some  form  the  custom  continued.  Lights 
were  carried,  as  in  heathen,  so  in  Christian,  funeral 
processions ;  see  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa,  de  Vita  S. 
Macrinw  (near  the  end,  ed.  Paris,  1638,  ii.  201  A  ; 
c.  A.D.  380),  and  Funeral  Oration  on  Meletius 
(near  the  end;  A.D.  381).  Eusebius  says  {Vit. 
Const,  iv.  66)  that  Constantine's  bodj'  lay  in  state 
'  surrounded  by  candles  burning  in  candlesticks  of 
gold,  presenting  a  marvellous  spectacle ' ;  and 
Gregory  the  Great  {Ep.  ix.  3,  to  Januarius,  A.D. 
598)  speaks  of  relatives  at  a  funeral  ottering  lights 
for  churches. 

About  the  4th  cent,  we  find  the  symbolic  use  of 
lights  in  other  Christian  services.  In  the  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord  {\.  19)  it  is  directed  that  all  parts 
of  the  chnrch  '  be  lighted,  both  for  a  type,  and  also 
for  reading.'  The  derived  Arabic  Didascalia  ex- 
pands this  phrase  thus  :  '  Let  them  be  lighted  with 
many  lights  as  a  figure  of  heavenly  things,  especi- 
ally in  the  reading  of  the  pericopae  of  tlie  sacred 
books '  (§  35 ;  Funk,  op.  eit.  ii.  1'25).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  lights  had  necessarily  been  in  mse 
in  the  catacombs  and  in  the  assemblies  before  dawn 


in  times  of  persecution,  and  tliat,  when  churches 
were  built  above  ground  in  times  of  peace,  the 
usage  was  continued  and  was  given  a  symbolic 
turn  (W.  E.  Scudaraore,  in  DCA  ii.  993  f . ).  This 
may  be  partly  true,  though  it  does  not  explain  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  For  we  find  lights 
also  used  as  a  decoration  at  festivals,  as  when 
Paulinus  of  Nola  (c.  A.D.  407  ;  t  A.D.  431)  describes 
the  innumerable  festal  lights  burning  night  and 
day  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  {Poem.  xiv.  [de  S.  Felicia 
Natalit.,  carm.  iii.]  line  99  11'.).  '  Etheria,'  or 
'  Silvia '  (whose  Peregrinatio  has  usually  been  dated 
at  the  very  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  though  many 
scholars  think  it  is  .somewhat  later),  describes  the 
same  thing  as  happening  daily  at  Jerusalem  (part 
of  this  work  is  given  in  App.  5  of  L.  Duchesne, 
Christian  Worship,  Eng.  tr.^,  London,  1912 ;  see 
pp.  493,  498).  Tins  was  also  a  heathen  custom 
(Juvenal,  Sat.  xii.  92).  Again,  we  find  lights 
carried  processionally  in  front  of  a  person,  as  in 
the  Ordo  Romanus  Primus  (c.  A.D.  770),  where 
seven  candles  are  carried  before  the  pope  before 
mass  (ed.  E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley,  Ordo  Horn.  Prim. 
m  7  f.,  21).  In  the  Ordo  in  the  MS  of  St.  Amand 
(Duchesne,  p.  457)  two  candles  are  lighted  when 
the  pope  says  mass,  and  are  placed  behind  the 
altar  in  candlesticks,  right  and  left.  A  5th 
cent,  ivory  at  Trfeves  exhibits  candles  can'ied  in 
[irocession  (W.  C.  Bishop,  in  the  Prayer  Book 
Dictionary,  p.  435).  In  tliese  cases  the  Christian 
custom  comes  straight  from  the  heathen — in  the 
case  of  the  processional  lights  from  the  custom  of 
carrying  lights  before  the  emperor — and  we  can- 
not trace  them  to  the  usage  in  the  catacombs. 

Three  otlier  symbolical  usages  in  connexion  with 
lights  may  be  noticed.  («)  Gospel  lights,  i.e.  lights 
used  at  the  reading  of  the  liturgical  Gospel  at  the 
Eucharist,  are  mentioned  by  Jerome  (c.  Vigilant. 
7  ;  A.D.  378),  and  are  said  by  him  to  have  been 
universal  in  the  East,  '  not  so  as  to  jnit  darkness 
to  flight,  but  by  way  of  showing  our  joy  '  (he  also 
attests  the  use  of  lighted  tapers  in  honour  of 
martyrs).  Later  on  these  lights  at  the  Gospel  are 
often  mentioned — e.g.,  in  the  Ordo  Bom.  Prim.  §  11. 
(i)  The  Pasc/ial  candle  was  blessed  on  Easter  Even 
(' benedictio  cerei '),  and  is  alluded  to,  perhaps  by 
Augtistine  {de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  22;  A.D.  413-426:  read 
'  in  laude  .  .  .  cerei '),  certainly  by  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  {Orat.  xlv.  2)  and  Gregory  the  Great : 
'  the  prayers  .  .  .  said  over  the  wax  taper,  and  the  exposition 
of  the  Gospels  ^iven  by  priests  about  tne  time  of  the  Paschal 
solemnity '  (Ep.  xi.  33). 

The  candle  was  carried  before  the  compctentes  to 
the  font  (cf.  §  4,  above),  and  denoted  the  rising 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  The  Liber  Pontifiealis 
says  that  Pope  Zosimus  (a.d.  417)  extended  the 
custom  of  blessing  the  Paschal  candle  to  the 
parish  churches  of  Rome.  (c)The  oHiceof  Tcnebree 
is  found  from  the  7th  or  8th  cent,  onwards— an 
extremely  symbolic  service  on  the  night  which 
ushers  in  Good  F'riday.  After  each  of  the  three 
nocturns  one-third  of  tlie  lights  were  extinguished, 
except  that  seven  remained,  which  were  gradually 
put  out  during  matins,  the  last  when  the  Gospel 
was  read  {DCA  ii.  994^). 

We  may  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  symbol- 
ism of  lights  when  transferred  to  Christianity, 
and  used  in  its  services.  Putting  aside  the  lights 
carried  before  a  dignitary,  we  gather  that  the 
general  idea  was  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Christ  is 
the  Light  of  the  world,  and  that,  on  the  other, 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  light  and  Christians 
are  children  of  light.  Theirs  is  an  open  religion, 
not  confined  to  the  few,  like  the  Greek  mysteries, 
not  hiding  itself,  as  those  cults  which  became  so 
common  in  the  heathen  world,  and  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light.  Such  seems  to  be  the  symbolism 
of  the  liturgical  use  of  lights. 
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LlTKRATriiE. — (1)  For  the  subject  of  light  as  expressing  the 
relHtioii  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  see  especially  the  works  of 
Athaiiasius,  and  the  edition  of  A.  Robertson,  Select  HV/N'mys 
and  Letters  of  Atfianasms^  tr.  and  notes,  Oxford,  ISOlI  (the 
Index,  ({.r.  *  Lijrht '  and  'Simile,'  ^ivesa  useful  list  of  passajjes) ; 
seealsoE.  C.  S.  Gibson,  I'he  Three  Creeds.  London,  10(18,  iii.  1. 
(2)  For  the  litur^'ical  use  of  lights  see  W.  E.  Scudanlore, 
Notitia  Kueharistica^,  London,  1S76,  and  art.  'Lights.  Cere- 
monial Use  of,'  in  DCA  ;  E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley,  Ordii  Ilomaniis 
Primus,  London,  1905;  W.  C.  Bishop,  art.  'Lights'  in  the 
Prayer  Buuk  DictwHary ,  do.  1912 ;  C.  E.  Hammond,  art. 
'Paschal  Taper'  in  DCA.  (3)  The  symbolism  of  the  NT  is 
treated  hv  F.  H.  Woods  in  HiliJand  J.  MofTatt  in  DCO,  artt. 
'  Light.'  On  the  whole  subject  see  albo  the  works  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  article.  j\.  J.  MACLKAN. 

LIGHTANDDARKNESS(GieekandKoman). 
—  In  the  lielilti  of  tlie  Hellenic  and  the  Italic  civil- 
izations we  have  in  histuric  times  a  divinity  recog- 
nized ,a.s  supreme,  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  who  is  a 
personilication  of  the  sky  and  the  daylight  that 
tills  it.  He  has  counterparts  in  the  religious 
systems  of  kindred  races.  Among  Greeks  and 
Komans  and  peoples  .subjected  to  their  inlluence 
there  arc  two  groujis  of  contrasted  divinities,  those 
of  the  ujiper  world  {Oeol  ovpaviot,  di  superi)  and 
those  of  the  under  world  (8eoi  xSi^tot,  di  inferi),  the 
former  the  authors  of  life  and  increase  and  prosper- 
ity, the  latter  of  death  and  waning  and  misery  to 
mortal  creatures. 

I.  Greek. — Certain  varying  waves  of  tendency, 
changing  the  behaviour  of  believers  towards  these 
tv.'o  classes,  may  be  discerned  in  the  history  of  the 
Greeks.  There  was  a  time  when  the  chiet  sacred 
centres  had  mysterious  connexion  with  the  realms 
of  darkness,  when  the  fear  of  obscurity  had  more 
power  over  the  religious  consciousness  than  the 
delight  in  heavenly  radiance.  The  spots  at  which 
there  were  reputed  entrances  to  the  domain  of 
Hades  and  darkness  were  numerous  in  early  Greek 
days.  In  many  instances,  subterranean  pheno- 
mena, eartliquakes,  sulphurous  or  mcphitic  emana- 
tions, disappearing  rivers,  or  medicinal  waters  had 
much  to  do  with  the  superstitions  that  gathered 
round  such  places.  Even  in  historic  Greece  prac- 
tices of  a  primitive  character  were  maintained  in 
such  localities,  for  in  religions  the  new  never 
entirely  drives  out  the  old  ;  there  is  ah\'ays  super- 
position of  .strata.  At  Ttenarum,  a  promontory  of 
Laconia,  there  was  a  cleft  througli  which  Herakles 
and  Orpheus  had  both  passed  when  they  visited  the 
infernal  shades.  In  the  i^rop's  (186),  Aristophanes 
puts  an  absurd  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Charon,  the 
ferryman  of  the  Sty.v,  ridiculing  these  popular  ideas. 
Most  of  the  ancient  oracles  were  connected  with 
sites  where  there  was  communication  with  the 
nether  darkness.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  visit  of  .iEneas  to  the  Cunwan  Sibyl,  as 
told  by  Virgil,  and  by  the  behaviour  at  iJelphi 
of  tlie  Pythian  priestess,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
oracul.ar  A]>oIlc).  The  secrets  of  the  future  have 
been  supposed  in  all  ages  to  be  in  the  keeping  of 
spirits  below,  while  in  Greek  literature  the  sun 
has  knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  present. 
The  name  'necromancer'  indicates  the  persistence 
of  the  belief  about  the  dwellers  in  the  regions  of 
darkn(;ss. 

As  time  went  on,  many  of  the  places  which  had 
been  ])rincij)ally  associated  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  pa.sse<l  into  the  possession  of  divinities 
who  were  mostly  of  the  light.  This  was  strikingly 
the  case  with  Delphi,  where,  as  the  later  llreeks 
s.aid,  the  worship  of  the  chthoniau  deity  Karth  (Ge 
or  Gaia)  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Apollo,  god  of 
brightness.  As  civilization  and  culture  strength- 
ened, the  reverence  paiil  to  the  gods  beneath  was 
apt  to  be  left  to  the  uninstructed,  and  to  pa.ss  into 
the  backwater  of  superstition.  Some  of  the  figures 
of  the  dark  were  partially  transformed  into  ligures 
of  the  light.  Thus  it  was  with  Demeter  anil 
I'er.-iephone  as  they  appeared  in  the  historic  age  in 


the  mysteries  colclnated  at  Klcusis.  Hades,  the 
consort  of  Persephone,  underwent  a  like  change, 
indicated  by  his  later  name  Plouton  (Pluto),  i.e. 
god  of  wealth  or  jirospcrity.  The  change  of  view 
was  sometimes  aided  by  euphemism,  (wiusing 
dreaded  deities  to  bo  propitiated  by  well-sounding 
titles.  So  the  avenging  spirits  of  gloom,  the 
Furies,  were  vener.ated  as  '  Kunienides,'  'benevo- 
lent ones'  (cf.  artt.  Eu.mf.nides,  Erinye.s; 
Euphemism). 

A  profound  alteration  was  wrought  in  the 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  l)y  the  rein 
given  to  their  myth-making  faiu'y  and  to  their 
artistic  genius,  working  on  things  divine.  As 
human  traits  wore  inwrought  into  the  texture  of 
dimly  apprehended  superhuman  existences,  and 
were  enwrapped  by  the  clouds  of  poetry  and 
the  dreams  of  art,  their  original  connexion  with 
natural  objects  oecame  veilcil,  and  in  some  cases 
was  forgotten.  The  process  had  already  been 
carried  far  when  the  Homeric-  poetry  arose  in  its 
glory.  Some  figures  that  did  not  very  readily  lend 
themselves  to  transformation  received  little  notice 
in  later  worship.  Eos,  the  dawn-goddess,  is  promi- 
nent in  Homer,  but,  as  she  is  al.so  too  obviously 
the  dawn,  she  is  present  but  little  in  later  ritual. 
Ovid  remarked  that  her  temples  were  the  rarest 
in  the  world  (Mctrnn.  xiii.  588).  But  the  divine 
being  who  is  wreathed  in  poetry  and  art  does  not 
generally  lose  that  particular  contact  with  nature 
which  gave  him  his  origin.  Zeus  remained  the 
actual  source  of  events  in  the  sky.  Where  we  say 
'it  rains'  or  'it  snows,'  the  Greek  said  '  he  rains,' 
or  '  he  snows,'  and  sometimes  mentioned  the  name 
of  Zeus.  Horace  speaks  of  the  hunter  camping  at 
night  'under  the  chilling  Jove'  (Od.  I.  i.  '25). 
Apollo  was  always  connected  with  the  sunlight, 
Artemis  with  the  moon,  and  so  with  many  others. 
When  the  overgrowth  of  legend  became  abundant, 
there  was  an  impulse  to  return  to  the  venera- 
tion of  actual  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  the  worship 
of  Helios,  the  sun,  went  on  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Apollo.  Naturally,  in  historic  times  the  devel- 
opment of  mythology  produced  a  mixture  of  attri- 
butes, and  the  interference  of  many  divinities  with 
one  and  the  same  function.  The  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  suggested 
that  the  realms  of  light  and  darkness  had  inter- 
communication. Hermes,  in  the  main  a  god  of 
brightness,  becomes  a  conductor  of  souls  to  regions 
below.  Moreover,  light  was  .sometimes  really 
baneful  and  at  other  times  was  thought  so. 
Therefore  Apollo,  the  sun-god,  has  a  mission  to 
destroy  life,  as  well  as  to  preserve  it  by  medicine 
and  to  enhance  its  value  by  poetry  and  music. 
Dionysos,  whose  connexion  with  the  sun  is  clear, 
also  has  to  do  with  the  shades  ;  and  .so  with  other 
divinities.  The  bad  efl'ects  of  heat  led  to  the  idea 
that  Pan,  the  god  of  the  open  country,  is  most  to 
he  dreaded  at  noon-day,  for  then  he  can  inflict 
madness.  The  mild  gleams  of  the  moon  and  the 
divinities  who  guide  them  were  usually  beneticent, 
but  sometimes  had  the  contrary  activit5'.  The 
waxing  moon  is  of  good  intent,  the  waning  moon 
brings  sickness  and  death.  Hekate,  a  moon-god- 
dess, kindly  and  supernal  in  the  earlier  age  of 
Greece,  became  later  a  malignant  power  of  dark- 
ne.ss.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  reverence  paid, 
with  clear  consciousness,  to  astral  hoilies  as  such 
was  never  at  any  time  .so  marked  in  historic  Hellas 
as  among  P.abyhmians  ami  Semiles.  As  a  religious 
motive  it  belongs  rather  to  the  late  Hellenic  age, 
and  the  age  of  (Jra'co-Koman  civilization,  and  even 
then,  as  we  shall  see,  it  aliected  the  (mtcr  fringes 
of  Greek  civilization,  where  it  was  wrestling  with 
barbarism,  rather  than  its  heart  and  centre. 

Besides  the  light  of  heavenly  luminaries,  great 
and  small,  there  is  the  irregular  and  alarming  lire 
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from  lioaven,  the  liglitniuf;.  The  deities  who  rule 
the  reyuhir  li^ht  also  send  liglitniuy,  especially 
Zeus,  one  of  whose  cliief  emblems  is  the  thunder- 
bolt, and  also  Atliene  and  Apollo.  It  is  sometimes 
a  sign  of  divine  anger,  as  when  Seniele  died  by  its 
stroke,  sometimes  an  indication  that  the  god  has 
signified  his  w  ill  and  given  a  presage  of  the  future. 
To  interpret  the  sign  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  an 
expert.  Lightning  was  thus  connected  with  divina- 
tion and  prophecy,  and  spots  struck  by  the  sacred 
bolt  were  revered. 

Tlie  lire  which  is  of  use  to  men  on  earth  could 
not  )iut  be  regarded  as  in  its  origin  divine,  and  as 
venerable,  being  a  symbol  of  the  eternal.  The 
apparent  everlastingness  of  the  fire  of  whicli  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  are  the  manifestations  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  importance  of  lire  in  the  ritual 
of  worship.  A  vein  of  thought  which  lies  deep  in 
the  nature  of  men  in  the  earlier  stages  of  religion, 
that  the  gods  are  envious  of  human  beings  and 
grudge  them  the  things  of  which  they  wish  to 
possess  themselves,  is  illustrated  by  the  legends  of 
which  Prometheus  was  the  centre.  The  gift  of 
lire  was  one  which  the  gods  would  fain  have  with- 
held, and  they  punished  him  who  outwitted  them. 
A  number  of  Greek  divinities  have  relations  with 
the  earthly  lire.  Hephaistos,  the  great  metal- 
worker, uses  the  tierce  subterranean  flames  which 
find  vent  in  the  crests  of  .Ktna  and  the  Lipari 
Isles.  In  Homer  and  the  poets  generally  he  is  the 
maker  of  all  the  weapons,  emblems,  and  equip- 
ments of  the  Olympians,  of  the  sceptre  of  Zeus,  of 
the  arrows  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Hestia,  god- 
dess of  the  familj'  hearth,  has  an  especial  connexion 
with  earthly  fire.  She  is  the  only  one  of  the 
greater  divine  beings  whose  name  has  a  transpar- 
ent significance  in  life,  equivalent  to  the  hearth 
of  the  house,  always  regarded  as  in  some  sense  an 
altar.  As  every  house  had  this  altar,  so  the  great 
State  family  had  its  central  hearth-altar  for  all 
the  burgesses.  AVhen  a  city  sent  out  some  of  its 
sons  to  found  a  colony  afar,  the  central  fire  of  the 
new  community  was  lighted  from  the  central  fire 
of  the  old  home.  When  a  city  was  under  a 
monarch  or  despot,  its  common  hearth  was  in  his 
dwelling;  in  a  republican  community  it  was  in 
the  town-hall(irpi/Ta^eioi')(see,  further,  art.  Hearth, 
Hearth-gods  [Greek]).  The  conception  of  Hestia 
remained  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest  in  tlie 
range  of  Greek  religion.  Where  the  name  of  a 
divinity  retains  an  obvious  meaning,  he  does  not 
lend  himself  to  a  covering  of  myth.  Another 
divinity  in  whose  ritual  fire  was  conspicuous  «'as 
Dionysos  or  Bacchus.  The  pine-tree  and  the 
torches  that  it  provides  fig\ue  in  the  Bacchic  re- 
vels, as  depicted,  for  instance,  by  Euripides  in  his 
BacchxE.  What  we  call  the  St.  Elmo's  fire  was 
connected  with  the  great  twin-gods,  the  Dioscuri, 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

The  gods  of  light  and  darkness  must  have  a  potent 
influence  on  life,  and  especially  on  the  beginnings 
of  life.  The  hearth-fire  itself  was  treated  as  a 
symbol  of  the  generation  of  the  human  being,  and 
a  growth  of  legend  and  ritual  was.  developed  from 
this  idea.  Tlie  light-bringing  divinities  are  very 
naturally  those  who  bring  the  child  out  of  the  pre- 
natal darkness  into  the  light  of  life,  and  many 
deities  were  at  diUerent  times  and  in  different 
places  supposed  to  exercise  this  function  (cf.  art. 
Birth  [Greek  and  Roman]).  Zeus  himself  to  the 
latest  age  was  a  god  of  birtli ;  but  the  powers  that 
guide  the  milder  radiance  of  the  moon  rather  than 
those  that  wield  the  fiercer  splendour  of  the  sun 
had  chiefly  this  duty,  and  the  greatest  among  them 
was  Artemis. 

The  mysteries  of  the  darkness  beyond  the  grave, 
in  which  departed  souls  were  hidden,  gave  rise  to 
multifarious   practices  and   beliefs.     There   were 


many  divine  beings  who  either  ruled  the  dead  or 
guarded  souls  against  the  iierils  of  the.  passage  from 
this  world  to  the  next.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
field  of  Greek  religion  in  which  the  develo]imcnt  of 
ideas  from  Homer's  age  to  the  time  of  the  latest 
Greek  philosophic  speculation  was  more  complex. 
The  notion  of  a  possible  deliverance  from  the  bonds 
of  death  prompted  a  series  of  beautiful  tales,  such 
as  that  of  the  restoration  of  Alcestis  to  Admetns, 
the  theme  of  the  fine  tragedy  of  Euripides,  the 
recovery  of  Eurydice  by  Orpheus,  or  of  Persephone 
by  Denieter.  In  this  connexion  the  most  interest- 
ing evolution,  from  a  religions  and  social  point  of 
view,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  mysteries.  They 
represent  the  striving  of  souls  on  earth  to  be 
assured  of  safety  in  the  perilous  passage  from  the 
bed  of  death  to  a  happy  abiding-place  in  the  world 
beyond.  Starting  from  gross  forms,  in  which 
enchantment  had  a  great  part,  the  mysteries  were 
refined  and  moralized  so  as  to  satisfy  the  higher 
yearnings  of  the  spirit,  and  to  instil  that  better 
hope  in  death  which,  Cicero  says,  was  given  by 
initiation  at  Eleusis  (de  Legibus,  li.  36). 

During  the  great  age  of  Greece  there  was  among 
the  Hellenes  no  mde-spread  conception  of  such  a 
mysterious  intliience  of  heavenly  bodies  on  human 
life  as  was  systematized  by  the  Chalda?an  astro- 
logers. This  lore  came  from  Eastern  lands,  especi- 
ally Babylon,  and  was  only  in  loose  contact  with 
religion  ;  it  was  devotedly  followed  only  in  a  later 
time,  and  then  more  in  the  sphere  of  Roman  than 
ill  that  of  Greek  civilization.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  real  religious  veneration  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
But  mystic  ideas  concerning  these  entered  into  the 
earliest  Greek  thought— that  of  the  Orphic  and 
Pythagorean  schools.  The  express  attribution, 
however,  of  divinity  to  the  heavenly  bodies  appears 
comparatively  late  in  the  history  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy. Plato,  in  his  Timwus  (p.  38  f.),  describes 
the  fixed  stars  as  divine  existences  brought  into 
being  by  the  '  Workman '  (Demiurgus)  of  the 
universe  at  the  bidding  of  the  supreme  god.  In 
other  passages  he  assigns  divine  character  to  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets.  He  was  followed,  with 
variations,  by  later  thinkers — Xenokrates,  Hera- 
kleides  of  Pontos,  and  many  others.  Aristotle 
described  the  celestial  bodies  as  containing  a  great 
divine  element,  and  pointed  out  that  this  belief, 
now  explicitly  declared  by  philosophers,  was  im- 
plicit, in  an  obscure  form,  in  the  popular  mythology. 
Like  doctrine  was  taught  by  the  Stoics  and  particu- 
larly by  Cleanthes,  who  considered  that  in  the  sun 
lay  the  guiding  principle  (^7€M<"'«ii'')  of  the  universe. 
It  was  common  to  call  the  heavenly  bodies  '  visible 
gods '  as  opposed  to  the  unseen  divine  power. 
These  notions  were  prevalent  among  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  {q.v.},  the 
seer  and  wonder-worker  of  the  late  1st  cent.  A.D., 
venerated  the  sun  at  dawn,  like  many  an  Oriental 
of  to-day.  That  the  practice  was  popular  In  Greece 
is  shown  by  the  salute  which  Sokrates  otters  to  the 
rising  luminary,  at  the  end  of  his  great  tlrinking- 
bout.  In  the  Symposhim  of  Plato.  The  Neo- 
Platonists,  who  powerfully  aflected  the  thought 
and  religion  of  the  Romanlmperial  period,  embraced 
and  developed  beliefs  like  those  that  have  been  cited. 
Philo,  the  great  Alexandrian  Jewish  philosopher, 
was  in  this  respect  fully  in  accord  with  the  Greeks. 
An  Idea  that  was  wide-spread  in  the  ]>liilosophic 
schools,  and  especially  favoured  by  the  Stoics,  was 
that  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
their  purity  and  in  the  regularity  of  their  operations 
had  an  ethical  value  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct. 

2.  Roman. — Among  the  Romans  notions  concern- 
ing the  regions  of  light  and  darkness  were  clothed 
In  some  distinctive  forms.  The  dread  of  evil  that 
might  befall  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  nether  world, 
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tlie  departed  spirits  of  mortals,  did  not  recidve  tlieir 
due  from  the  livinj,'  was  iinuli  more  marked  than 
in  Hellenic  communities.  [n  the  historic  time, 
till  Cliristianily  prevailed,  the  bodies  of  tlie  dead 
were  crematc<l,  but  some  of  the  attendant  cere- 
monies pointed  to  a  remote  age  when  inhumation 
was  the  rule  (if.  art.  Death  and  Pispd'^al  ok 
THE  Dkad  [tireek]).  In  primitive  days  the  tumh 
must  have  been  re^'arded  as  the  only  place  haunted 
by  the  ghosts,  and  down  to  the  latest  age  it  was  so 
treated  in  many  ceremonial  practices.  But  quite 
early  a  conception  must  have  sprung  up  of  a  general 
habitation  for  those  who  were  colloquially  called 
'  the  majority.'  The  Romans,  however,  never 
imagined  for  themselves  a  judgment  beyond  the 
tomb,  which  .should  assign  one  dwelling-place  for 
the  good,  another  for  the  bad.  The  great  sclieme 
pictured  by  Virgil  in  ^niid  vi.,  which  h;vs  stimu- 
lated the  imagination  not  only  of  poets  but  of 
many  religionists  ever  since,  was  drawn  after  tireek 
patterns.  The  genuine  Roman  under  world  was  a 
tract  of  gloom,  and  the  spirits  were  minded  to  do 
harm  to  the  living  unless  tlieir  wants  were  supplied, 
though  to  avoid  otfence  they  were  called  '  good 
people'  (mnnes).  The  ritual  for  the  foundation  of 
a  new  city  required  that  somewhere  near  its  centre 
an  underground  chamber  called  mundus  should  be 
provided,  into  which  were  e.ist  fruits  of  the  eartli, 
probably  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  dead,  thou.:;li 
that  may  not  have  been  the  only  purpose  of  the 
mundus.  This  chamber  was  opened  at  stated 
times  mentioned  in  the  calendar,'.when  fresh  oll'er- 
ings  were  made  to  the  departed,  who  were  thus 
kept  in  order  and  restricted  to  appearances  on  the 
daj's  set  apart.  These  gifts,  presented  by  the 
nation  as  a  whole  to  the  nation's  dead,  were  parallel 
to  the  private  presentations  at  each  of  the  family 
tombs.  Special  days  for  the  service  of  the  dead 
existed  in  Greece,  but  they  were  never  so  general 
or  so  precisely  ordered  as  among  the  Romans. 
There  was  one  mvndus  on  the  I'alatine  Hill  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Romulus  when  he  founded 
Rome  ;  there  was  another  in  the  Forum,  and  others 
elsewhere.  Otlerings  at  these  places  were  made  to 
all  the  di  infiri — a  phrase  in  which  dead  mortals 
are  included,  as  being  in  some  sort  divine.  Every 
Roman  tombstone  was  inscribed  '  Dis  manibus,'  •  to 
the  divine  spirit.s.'  The  Lnrra  and  Leitiures,  to 
whom  propitiatory  offerings  were  made,  are  merely 
the  ghosts  regarded  collectively,  in  their  unsatisfied 
and  therefore  terrifying  aspect. 

As  to  special  divinities  of  the  realms  beneath, 
the  earliest  worshipped  at  Rome  seems  to  have 
been  Tellus,  Mother  Earth,  'the  parent  of  all 
things  and  their  common  tomb,'  as  Lucretius  calls 
her  (v.  '259).  In  the  later  age  slie  was  le.ss  and  le.ss 
regarded,  in  consequence  of  the  attractiveness  of 
Greek  invasions  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Names 
like  Genita  Mana,  Lara,  and  others  invoked  in  the 
indigitameiilii  (}.!'.),  appear  to  have  been  epithets 
of  Earth.  So,  in  (Greece,  Gaia  was  in  some  sense  a 
goddess  of  the  dead,  and  the  same  attribute  was, 
of  coarse,  given  to  the  divinized  Hgure  of  Earth  in 
other  mythologies  (cf.  art.  Earth,  Earth-gods, 
§8). 

\  curious  place  of  communication  with  the  infer- 
nal regions  was  a  spot  called  '  Terentus'  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  where  probably  at  one  time  mephitic 
vapours  escaped.  'I  his  became  in  249  B.C.  the 
centre  for  a  cult  newly  imported  from  Greece — that 
of  Dis  (whose  name  is  a  rendering  of  Pluto  or  Plo»- 
ton)and  Proserpina.  The  cult  was  probably  grafted 
on  to  more  ancient  and  jmrely  Roman  ceremonial. 
The  blend  gave  rise  to  the  characteristically  Rom.in 
'  secular  games,'  celebrated  theoretically,  but  not 
always  in  practice,  at  intervals  of  a  century,  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  city.  The  most  famous 
celebration  is  that  ordered  by  Augustus  in  17  B.C., 


when  Horace  acted  as  laureate  and  suiqilicd  the 
Carmen  Hweulare. 

The  idea  of  a  <'ommunication  with  the  realms  of 
darkness  through  an  opening  in  the  earth  can  be 
traced  in  other  rlirections.  The  dcvotio,  whercliy 
a  citizen  could  give  himself  up  to  the  powers  of 
gloom  and  thereby  secure  a  favour  for  his  country, 
is  an  exami)le.  Livy  (vii.  6)  and  other  ancient 
writers  have  told  how,  in  362  B.C.,  Curtius,  riding 
in  full  armour,  made  his  horse  jump  with  him  into 
a  chasm  in  tiie  Forum,  which  closed  up  after  him. 
The  spot  retained  the  name  of '  the  pool  of  Curtius.' 
Here  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  populace  cast 
down  coins  every  year  on  the  emperors  birthday, 
to  .secure  his  welfare  (Suetonius,  Auq.  o1).  The 
dcvo/io  of  the  Decii,  who  vowed  themselves  to 
death  by  the  enem}',  thereby  binding  the  powers 
to  favour  the  s.afety  of  the  country,  w  as  somewhat 
dill'erent.  Hut,  should  the  devoted  man  fail  to 
lind  his  death,  the  terms  of  his  vow  were  satisfied 
by  burying  a  lay  figure  in  the  earth  with  due  ceie- 
mony — a  curious  example  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  gods  might  Lie  cheated  in  Roman  ritual.  Tha 
walling  up  of  the  erring  Vestal  Virgin  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  penal  application  of  the  devotio. 

It  is  hard  to  discover  in  Roman  religion  the 
worship  of  divinities  clearly  connected  with 
heavenly  objects  before  the  time  when  Greek  and 
Oriental  influences  became  powerful.  Even  the 
relation  of  Jupiter  to  the  light  of  the  sun  does  not 
come  out  with  distinctness.  The  word  '  Lencesie' 
addressed  to  him  in  the  very  primitive  hymn  that 
survived  in  the  ritual  of  the  '  Arval  Brothers'  {rj.r.) 
refers  to  him  as  god  of  light,  and  a  con'esponding 
epithet  '  Lucetia'  was  applied  to  Juno,  indicating 
a  connexion  between  her  and  the  moon.  The 
antiquarian  scholars  of  the  late  Republic  declared 
that  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king  of  Rome,  had 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  into 
Rome  from  his  own  country,  and  that  a  temple  of 
the  sun  on  the  Aventine  was  founded  by  him. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Varro  (</«  Ling.  Lett.  v. 
74),  and  Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  41)  attributed  a  temple 
of  the  moon  (Luna)  on  the  Capitol  to  Servius 
Tullius.  But  the  official  Roman  calendar  of  fes- 
tivals, which  is  known  to  enshrine  very  ancient 
usage,  gives  no  sign  of  official  reverence  paid  to 
sun  or  moon,  nor  have  we  any  sound  evidence  of 
a  public  priesthood  devoted  to  them  either  at 
Rome  or  elsewhere  among  Italic  peoples,  though 
Varro  assigned  such  an  office  in  old  days  to  the 
gens  of  the  Aurelii.  They  were  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  countiy  of  the  Sabines,  in  whose 
tongue  ausel  denoted  the  sun.  The  Aventine,  as 
is  well  known,  was  a  home  of  cults  introduced 
from  Greece.  The  existence  of  a  deity  called 
Noctiluca  (the  '  night-shining  one  ')  on  the  Palatine 
is  hard  to  explain.  The  situation  ini]rlies  high  anti- 
quity, for  no  god  realized  as  foreign  was  allowed  to 
take  up  an  alKide  w  ithin  the  pomrrium  of  the  city 
before  the  age  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  The 
name  may  have  been  an  epithet  of  Juno,  who  was 
connected  with  the  sky.  In  a  ceremony  connected 
with  the  fixin"  of  the  calendar  she  was  addressed 
as  Juno  Covella,  '  Juno,  goddess  of  the  sky.'  The 
name  Lucina  (closely  connected  with  lux)  was 
attached  to  her  as  the  power  which  brought  the 
child  to  light  and  birth.  When  tlie  .ancient  Italic 
goddess  Diana  was  equated  witli  Artemis,  the 
function  of  the  Greek  goddess,  a-s  superintending 
human  birth,  was  transferred  to  Diana. 

The  veneration  of  'V'olcanus  as  god  of  fire  belongs 
to  an  old  stratum  in  Roman  religion  ;  but,  unlike 
Hepluiistos,  he  was  worshipped,  it  seems  exclu- 
sively, as  iirotector  against  danger  to  men  from 
fire.  He  was  a  popular  divinity,  and  his  cult  was 
one  of  those  which  longest  survived  the  intro- 
duction of   Christianity.     The  forms  with   which 
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another  divinity,  Vesta,  was  venerated  were  re- 
niarlvably  cliaracteristic  of  the  Koinan  people. 
Her  atlinity  witli  tire  and  her  kinsliip  with  the 
Greek  Hestia  are  obvious  ;  but  the  worship  of  Vesta 
among  Koniang  is  far  more  conspicuous  tlian  tliat 
of  Hestia  among  (ireeks,  possibly  because  tlie  struc- 
ture of  the  Roman  family  resisted  the  assaults  of 
time  more  stoutly  than  that  of  the  Greek  family. 
A  great  feature  of  Roman  religion  is  the  parallel- 
ism in  many  respects  of  the  religious  ceremonial 
of  the  family  and  that  of  the  State.  And  tlie 
private  and  public  worships  of  Vesta  resemble 
each  oilier  not  a  little.  Every  house  had  a  cult  of 
Vesta,  and  the  name  was  restricted  to  the  divinity  ; 
it  hail  no  connotation  like  the  name  Hestia,  which 
meant  '  hearth'  as  well  as  goddess.  .So  thoroughly 
is  Vesta  a  Latin  deity  that  outside  Latium  hardly 
any  signs  of  her  existence  have  been  found 
— a  surprising  fact  when  the  similarity  between 
Hestia  and  Vesta  is  remembered.  In  the  home 
the  cult  of  the  goddess  belonged  to  the  matron 
and  the  virgin  daughters,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
see  that  the  lire  on  the  hearth  was  not  extinguished. 
The  centre  of  worship  for  the  great  State  family 
was  the  ancient  shrine  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum, 
and  no  other  public  temple  or  altar  devoted  to  her 
service  existed  before  the  end  of  the  Republican 
period.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of  the  antique 
round  shape  derived  from  that  of  the  earliest 
Roman  house.  Close  by  dwelt  her  priestesses,  the 
Vestals,  of  whose  abode  important  remains  liave 
come  to  light  in  recent  dajs.  The  temple  never 
contained  an  image,  for  Vesta  was  the  one  ancient 
divinity  in  Rome  who  never  succumbed  to  the 
anthropomorphic  impulses  of  her  worshippers. 
The  only  symbol  of  the  goddess  was  the  eternal 
tire,  whose  extinction  Imported  calamity  to  the 
land.  Lapse  of  duty  or  impurity  of  life  on  the 
part  of  a  Vestal  was  an  omen  of  disaster,  only  to 
be  averted  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sinner.  The 
Vestals  were  the  daughters  of  the  community,  re- 
garded as  one  vast  family.  Augustus,  who  loved 
to  present  himself  as  the  restorer  and  maintainer 
of  the  most  ancient  Roman  rites,  connected  Vesta 
with  the  dwelling-place  of  the  imperial  family 
on  the  IVtlatine.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  had  a 
public  residence  close  to  the  house  of  the  Vestals. 
Augustus  made  this  ottice  an  appanage  of  the 
eruperor,  and  made  over  the  ofhcial  house  to  the 
Vestals.  He  then  set  aside  with  proper  ceremony 
a  portion  of  his  palace  on  the  Palatine  to  replace 
it  and  established  there  a  second  State  temple  of 
the  goddess  (see,  further,  art.  Hearth,  Hearth- 
gods  [Roman]). 

We  turn  now  to  the  later  age  of  Rome.  The 
conscious  worship  of  the  sun  m.irked  distinctively 
the  dying  days  of  Roman  pag.inism.  The  oldest 
shrine  dedicated  to  the  sun  was  on  the  Quirinal, 
and  seems  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punie  War,  and  to  be  a  result  of  the  mighty  tide 
of  religious  infiuenee  which  then  invaded  Rome 
from  Hellas.  A  desire  to  venerate  the  sun  was 
manifested,  however,  earlier,  when  he  appeared 
with  his  attributes  on  the  Roman  coinage.  Aug- 
ustus placed  in  Rome  two  Egyptian  obelisks  be- 
fore the  temple  of  Caesar,  and  they  were  supposed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  sun.  Vespasian  transformed 
into  a  representation  of  the  sun  a  great  colossal 
figure  erected  by  Nero  in  his  own  honour.  Several 
influences  contributed  to  increase  Roman  reverence 
for  the  luminary,  to  which  inscriptions  from 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  bear  increasing  evi- 
dence. Some  of  the  most  po\\erful  divine  invaders 
who  came  from  the  East  to  conquer  the  West 
were  solar  divinities.  Also,  as  mentioned  above, 
philosophers  and  mystics  had  preached  the  divine 
nature  of  the  sun  and  other  celestial  bodies. 
Immigrants  from  the  East,  and  Romans,  especi- 


ally soldiers,  who  had  resided  there,  brought  the 
religion  of  the  .sun  with  thoni.  The  notable  drift 
of  sentiment  towards  monotheism  aided  (he  move- 
ment, for  the  one  god  was  often,  and  not  unnatur- 
ally, identified  with  the  sun.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  after  t 'aracalla,  by  his  univer.sal  gift  of 
Roman  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
of  the  empire,  had  cut  away  the  ground  for  fencing 
off  the  civic  goils  of  Rome  from  those  of  other 
connnunities  that  public  and  formal  recognition 
was  given  to  these  Oriental  beliefs.  A  remarkable 
event  in  the  history  of  Roman  religion  was  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Elagabalus,  who  bore 
the  name  of  an  eastern  solar  god,  whose  priest  he 
had  been,  like  his  ancestors  before  him.  This  was 
the  divinity  of  the  Syrian  city  of  Emesa.  The 
boy-emperor  deposed  Jupiter  from  his  supremacy 
among  Roman  deities,  and,  placing  his  own  god  in 
the  vacant  seat,  brought  to  Rome  the  round  black 
stone  which  was  the  symbol  (tvwo!)  of  the  god. 
In  his  array  of  titles  the  emperor  made  his  office 
as  'priest  of  the  unconquerable  sun  Elagabalus' 
{Sacerdos  invicti  solis  Elagabali)  take  precedence 
of  the  ancient  designation  of  Pontifex  Maximus. 
This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  divine 
ruler  of  Emesa  was  sometimes  correlated  with 
Jupiter,  probably  because  the  eagle  was  an  emblem 
of  both.  A  temple  was  built  contiguous  to  the 
Palatine  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  to  it  were 
removed  the  fire  of  Vesta  and  other  venerable 
possessions,  the  Palladium  that  came  from  Troy, 
the  shields  of  the  Salii,  archaic  priests  of  Mars, 
and  the  stone  which  symbolized  the  Great  Mother 
(Magna  Mater),  whose  essentially  Oriental  divin- 
ity had  been,  curiously,  recognized  four  centuries 
earlier  than  that  of  any  other  immigrant  from  the 
East.  To  give  completeness  to  his  innovation, 
Elagabalus  made  the  foundation-day  of  the  temple 
the  same  as  the  traditional  foundation-day  of 
Rome  itself,  the  twenty-tirst  day  of  April.  He 
also  ousted  Vesta  from  the  Palatine,  where  Aug- 
ustus had  planted  her,  and  gave  her  place  to  the 
god  Elagabalus.  The  ritual  of  the  usurping  god 
contained  Oriental  features  revolting  to  the  Roman 
mind.  Among  the  emperor's  pranks  was  a  mar- 
riage between  his  divinity  and  the  goddess  of  Car- 
thage, sometimes  identihed  with  Juno  and  called 
'  the  heavenly,'  sometimes  with  Venus.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  'Juno  Ca;lestis'  came  to  be 
widely  venerated  in  the  West,  as  connected  nith 
the  moon.  The  religious  revolution  of  Elagabalus 
found  some  favour  in  the  army,  always  a  nurserj' 
of  Orientalism.  But,  when  his  memory  was  laid 
under  condemnation,  the  divinity  of  Emesa  suffered 
with  him  and  was  exiled  from  Rome. 

The  sun-god  was  to  be  glorified  again,  but  in  a 
saner  fashion,  in  a  later  part  of  the  same  century, 
by  Aurelian.  He  erected  a  fine  temple  in  honour 
of  'the  unconquerable  god  of  the  sun.'  His  bio- 
grapher (Hist.  Aug.  25)  nan-ates  a  miracle  which 
occurred  when  Aurelian  defeated  Zenobia  and  her 
host  under  the  walls  of  Emesa.  At  a  critical 
moment  he  was  encouraged  by  a  divine  form,  which 
appeared  again  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Elagabalus 
within  the  city  and  was  identified  with  that 
divinity.  The  writer  supposed  that  the  god  es- 
tablished at  Rome  by  Aurelian  was  Elagabalus ; 
but  the  condemnation  that  this  divinity  had  under- 
gone makes  the  idea  improbable.  Some  scholars 
have  thought  that  Aurelian's  god  was  the  god  of 
Palmyra,  also  connected  with  the  sun.  But  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  emperor  did  not  wish  to  cor- 
relate him  with  any  particular  Oriental  manifesta- 
tion. The  only  indication  connected  with  the  East 
is  the  epithet '  unconquerable '  (invictus).  Aurelian 
specially  associated  the  god  with  old  Roman 
Ijractice  by  denominating  the  new  College  of 
priests  as  '  Pontitices.'    Tlie  sun  was  selected  by 
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tlie  emperor  as  eniboHyiiig  the  monotheistic  con- 
ception ;  and,  in  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  he  may 
l)e  !*aid  to  have  liorrowed  from  the  East.  An  inter- 
est ing  inscription  recently  discovered  in  Ahnsia 
records  how  KiLiiiius  the  eUHer  and  Lioinins  the 
younj^er  ordereil  the  consecration  of  an  iniaj;e  of 
the  sun  and  the  establishment  of  a  ceremony  in  his 
honour  just  before  tlie  great  cro\vnin<;  victory  of 
Constantine,  won  near  Adrianojile  in  323  B.C. 
Some  years  before,  Constantine  liad  ceased  to  place 
the  sun  on  his  coins,  a  practice  common  since 
Aurelian's  time. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  dominant  of  all  the 
reiiresentatives  of  the  sun  in  the  Roman  sphere — 
Mithra,  who  is  named  '  Mitlira  the  uncimquerable 
sun 'in  many  inscriptions.  The  Mithraic  .system 
was  complex  ami  many-sided,  however,  and  this  is 
only  one  asjicct  of  the  god.  His  cult  embraced 
elements  derived  from  many  sources,  not  only  from 
the  I'ersian  religion  in  which  his  origin  is  to  be 
found,  but  from  Babylon  and  elsewhere.  Sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  prominent  in  the  ritual. 
The  extraordinary  spread  of  Mithraism  in  the 
ItoMian  empire  was  mainly  the  result  of  tendencies 
which  we  have  noted  in  other  directions.  The 
vogue  of  JNIithra  was  especially  notable  on  tlie 
frontiers  of  the  empire  and  in  the  camps  situated 
there.  But  many  of  his  shrines  have  been  found 
in  the  inner  lands,  especially  on  the  sites  of  sea- 
ports. At  Rome  he  was  venerated  on  the  Jani- 
culum,  where  M.  Gauckler  a  few  years  ago  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  shrine.  Another  lies  under 
the  church  of  San  Clemente,  and  memorials  have 
been  found  also  where  the  Vatican  now  stands. 
The  popularity  of  the  Mithraic  worship  was  speci- 
ally due  to  the  ]irovision  which  it  made  for  satisfy- 
ing some  yearnings  which  afterwards  found  a  fuller 
gratification  in  Christianity.  So  many  were  the 
resemblances  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
that  of  Mithra  that  Christians  attributed  them 
to  the  subtle  malevolence  of  evil  demons.  The 
religion  spread  rapidly  among  the  freedmen  and 
soldiers,  but  also  attracted  the  educated  and  the 
officials,  and  found  favour  with  princes.  Its  close- 
knit  organization,  with  its  official  priests  and  its 
ascending  grades  of  illumination,  kept  believers 
together  in  the  manner  of  the  Christian  rites.  It 
owed  much  of  its  hold  over  the  West  to  the  moral 
element  which  its  mysteries  embodied.  It  instilled 
into  its  votaries  a  higher  aim  in  life  and  a  better 
hope  in  death  than  any  other  form  of  pagan  creed. 
The  conversion  of  Constantine,  however,  gave  it 
its  deathblow.  Like  other  heathen  cults,  it  lingered 
on  to  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  revived  a  little  in 
the  intervening  time  through  the  restoration  of  the 
forbidden  gods  by  Julian,  who  himself  entertained 
a  religious  veneration  for  the  sun.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  Mithraism  never  took  any  great  hold  on 
Greek  lands  where  the  Greek  culture  had  been 
long  establislied.  It  is  found  in  contact  with 
Hellenism  chielly  on  the  outskirts  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion in  the  East  and  on  the  Danube  (see,  further, 
art.  MITIIHAISM). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that  the  evil  asso- 
ciated with  the  darkness  left  its  mark  on  some 
usages  connecte<l  with  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  State.  The  taking  of  augury,  v.hich  pre- 
ceded the  carrying  out  of  many  public  alt'airs, 
originally  took  jilace  at  dawn.  It  was  just  as  the 
.sun  was  rising  that  Romulus  saw  the  flight  of 
eagles  which  gave  him  the  kingship.  No  public 
business  was  valid  unless  conducted  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset — neither  meetings  of  assemblies 
or  of  the  Senate,  -lor  the  administration  of  justice. 
Cicero  reproached  Mark  Antony  for  having  carried 
through  decrees  of  the  Senate  after  the  sun  h.ad 
sunk  ('Senatus  consulta  vespertina,'  PhU.  iii. 
2i).     Something  of   the  name  usage  can   be  seen 


in  Greece,   but  the    rules    there  were    never    so 

rigid. 

I,irER.4TcnR.— All  information  in  matters  connected  with  this 
article  can  be  tound  in  a  few  publications,  in  whirh  the  resnlta 
of  recent  investigation  arc  put  to;^ethcr.  W.  H.  Roscher's 
Lexicon,  now  approaching  completion,  is  invaluable.  O. 
Griippe,  Gricchischf.  Mythotogic  vnd  Relujumsqeifchichte, 
Munich,  1906,  is  important  on  the  (ireek  side,  and  G.  Wissowa, 
Religion  und  KuUim  der  ROmei-',  do.  1912,  on  the  Roman. 
Roman  religion  has  been  interestingly  treated  by  W.  Warde 
Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  London,  li)OS,  and  Heliijiuus  Ex- 
perience 0/  the  Roman  People,  do.  UUl.  Many  illustrations  of 
the  topics  here  treated  will  be  found  in  GB3, 

J.  S.  Reid. 

LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS  (Hindu).— The 
great  contr.ast  between  light  and  darkness  with 
their  life-stirring  and  life-suppressing  influence  has 
naturally  in  all  ages  taken  deep  root  in  the  human 
mind,  which  welcomed  the  reappearance  of  light 
as  the  release  from  the  night  or  the  long  darkness 
of  winter,  and  transformed  the  contrast  of  light 
and  dark  into  one  of  life  and  death,  freedom  and 
bondage,  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  sin.  The  great 
representative  of  light,  life,  freedom,  and  goodness 
was  to  the  mind  of  ancient  India  Usas,  the  goddess 
of  dawn,  and  her  rival  Rfitri,  the  night,  or,  in  a 
sense  more  averse  to  human  life,  tama-i,  the  dark- 
ness. The  imperishability  of  light  found  its  ex- 
pres.sion  in  the  personification  of  Aditi,  which  other 
scholars  explain  merely  as  eternity  (cf.  Hillebrandt, 
Ved.  Myth.  iii.  105  fl'.). 

Usas  is  not  only  a  goddess  of  the  dawn  of  every 
day  ;  in  many  songs  that  glorify  her  reappearance 
the  turn  of  the  year  is  alluded  to,  and  Usius  means 
the  first  dawn  of  the  New  Year  (cf.  A.  Ludwig, 
Dcr  Jiir/veda,  Prague,  1876-88,  iv.  p.  xi,  vi.  173" ; 
Hillebrandt,  Ved.  Myth.  ii.  2511.).  Usas  is  partly 
the  Ostara  of  the  Rigveda  poems  (F.  Kluge,  Zeit- 
srhrift  fiir  deiitsche  Wortfor-irlmnq,  ii.  [1901]  42). 
She  brings  back  the  sun,  the  fire,  the  sacrifice 
\vhich  has  been  discontinued  during  the  decaying 
period  of  the  year ;  sometimes  she  is  .also  called 
suri/a  or  eknst/tkri,  and  under  the  nan.  ;■  ■'uiravid  she 
became  the  mother  of  the  two  heavenly  dogs,  the 
sarameyas. 

The  Indians  divide  the  year  into  two  period.s,  the 
Uttarayana,  when  the  sun  proceeds  towards  the 
north,  and  the  Daksinayana,  when  he  goes  towards 
the  south,  the  light  half  of  the  year  being  sacred 
to  the  gods,  the  dark  half  to  the  dead.  Sometimes 
(e.g.,  Satapatha  Bralimcma,  II.  i.  3.  1)  it  is  said 
that  spring,  summer,  and  the  rains  are  the  god- 
seasons,  while  autumn,  winter,  and  the  cold  season 
are  the  /xVarnA-seasons,  sacred  to  the  nKtnes.  We 
may  begin  the  New  Year  with  the  winter  solstice 
or  with  Easter  time,  according  as  we  lay  greater 
stress  upon  an  astronomical  or  a  practical  point  of 
view.  Indian  writers  also  oscillated  between  the 
two  possibilities,  and  faced  the  problem  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  brothers  did  among  Teutonic, 
Slavic,  and  Italian  tribes  (cf.,  e.g.,  V.  M.  Miiller, 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Mythology,  London, 
1897,  ii.  715).  The  Vedio  authors  speak  of  the 
dark  half  of  the  year  as  tamos,  and  originally 
meant  thereby  the  winter,  the  personification  of 
which  was  Vrtra,  not  the  retainer  of  the  heavenly 
rain,  as  has  generally  been  believed,  but  the  demon 
of  winter,  who  was  slain  by  India,  and  who  regains 
the  light  and  sets  free  the  streams  bound  liy  the 
fetters  of  frost  and  ice.  This  idea  was  inherited 
from  prehistoric  times,  and  formed  under  the 
influences  of  a  more  northern  climate  than  that  of 
the  Indian  plains.  The  farther  the  Aryan  tribes 
advanced  towards  the  south,  and  the  longer  they 
settled  under  a  milder  climate,  the  less  that  idea 
harmonized  with  I  he  surroundings  and  the  actual 
climate  ;  the  notion  of  tamits  was  transferred  to 
the  really  dark  season  of  India — the  rains;  and 
the  residue  of  the  past  and  the  "erni  of  a  new 
time  were  thus  equally  precipitated  iu  the  ancient 
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literature.  In  later  times  the  Holi  festival  seems 
to  liave  absorbed  most  of  the  customs  connected 
witli  tlie  New  Year  festival,  tliough  even  now  the 
celebration  of  the  Saiiikranti  is  by  no  means 
forgotten  in  India ;  and  the  sjilendid  spectacle  of 
the  bathing  festival  held  about  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  15unares  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  happened  to 
witness  it. 

Literature. — A.  Hillebrandt,  Vedische  Mythologie,  Breslau, 
1891-1902,  ii.  25  ff. ,  77  ff.,  iii.  ISS  ff. .  204  ff.,  Die  Sonnwe7id/este  in 
Att'lndien,  Erlan^en,  1889  (  =  Romanische  Forschungen,  v.), 
p.  299 ff.  ;  H.  H.  Wilson,  'Religious  Festivals  of  the  Hindus' 
(IForto,  London,  1802-77,  ii.  158 ff.,  on  the  Uttarayana  ;  222 ff., 
on  the  Holi  rites).  On  the  Holi  festival :  W.  Crooke,  PR", 
Westminster,  1896,  ii.  313  ff.,  Thintjs  Indian,  London,  1900, 
p.  211;  J.  A.  Duljois,  Hindu  Manners,.  Customs,  and  Cere- 
monies-, do.  1899,  p.  575  ff.;  NateSa  S^stn,  Hindu  Feasts 
and  Ceremonies,  with  an  Introduction  bv  H.  K.  Beauchanjp, 
Madras,  1903,  p.  115 ff.  ('The  Hindu  New' Year's  Day');  F.  S. 
Growse,  Stathurd^,  Allahabad,  1883,  passim. 

A.  Hillebrandt. 

LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS  (Iranian).— The 
antithesis  between  light  and  darkness  among  the 
Iranians  was  closely  connected  with  the  antagonism 
between  Ahura  Mazda  and  Ahriman.  This  feature 
attracted  the  attention  of  Plutarch,  who  says  (rfc 
Is.  et  Oslr.  xlvi.)  that  Ahura  Mazda  was  born  of 
purest  light  and  Angra  Mainyu  of  darkness,  so 
that  Tov  fjL^v  ioinivat  (purl  [xaKiaTo.  tu}V  alirdrjTujyj  rdp  5i 
i/MTraXtp  cKdrtf)  Kai  d7i'oi{i  (cf.  Porphyry,  Vit.  Pythag., 
p.  41,  ed.  A.  Nauck,  Leipzig.  1860;  Hippol.  Eefut. 
i.  2,  iv.  43;  A.  Rapp,  ZDMG  xi.x.  [1865]  48  f.). 
This  view  recurs  not  only  in  the  late  '  Ulamil-i- 
Islam  (tr.  E.  Blochet,  RUR  xxxvii.  [1898]  41)  and 
in  al-Shahrastani's  Kitdb  al-milal  w'al-nihal  (tr. 
T.  Haarbriicker,  Halle,  1850-51,  i.  275),  but  also  in 
the  Armenian  writers  (e.g.  Thomas  Artsruni,  i.  3), 
while  Dio  Chrysostom  {Orat.  xxxvi. )  goes  so  far  as 
to  make  the  assertion — not  thus  far  substantiated 
elsewhere^that,  in  order  to  create,  Ahura  Mazda 
had  to  surrender  njiuch  of  his  light. 

In  the  Gatbas  we  find  the  striking  statement 
that  Ahura,  '  well-working,  created  both  light(s) 
and  darkness(es) '  (Ys.  xliv.  5).  This  at  once  re- 
calls the  passage  in  Is  45',  '  I  [the  Lord]  form  the 
light,  and  create  darkness,'  liut  it  seems  advis- 
able to  assume,  with  J.  H.  Moulton  (Early  Zorons- 
trianism,  London,  1913,  p.  291),  that  the  Iranian 
and  the  Hebrew  developments  are  only  iKira.llel 
and  not  connected  (cf.,  further,  E.  Stave,  Eitifliiss 
des  Parsismus  auf  das  Judentum,  Haarlem,  1898, 
pp.  46  fl'.,  64  ft'.,  and  the  'Semitic  and  Egyptian' 
section  below,  p.  65%  note  3). 

Be  the  origin  of  the  two  what  it  may — and  the 
true  exidanation  of  the  G.athic  passage  doubt- 
less is,  as  Moulton  maintains,  that  it  is  the 
protest  of  Zarathushtra  against  Magian  dualism — 
light  is,  as  is  but  natural,  associated  with  Ahura 
Mazda  and  his  supporters,  while  darkness  is  con- 
nected with  Angra  Slainyu  and  his  rabble.  It  was 
Ahura  Mazda  who  in  tlie  beginning  filled  the 
blessed  re.alms  (XKaSrd)  with  light  ( Ys.  xxxi.  7),  and 
in  the  realms  of  light  (raoccbiS)  beatitude  will  be 
beheld  by  him  whose  thought  is  right  (Ys.  .xxx.  1), 
while  the  light  of  the  sun  is  one  of  the  things 
that  glorify  Ahura  Mazda  (Ys.  i.  11).  Apart  from 
the  passage  alreadj'  noted,  darkness  (tcmah)  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  the  Gathas,  in  'Ys.  xxxi.  20, 
where  it  refers  to  the  blackness  of  hell  (on  the 
blackness  of  liell  see  Moulton,  p.  172  f.  ;  F.  .Spiegel, 
Erdn.  Alterthumsktindc,  Leipzig,  1871-78,  ii.  121). 

In  the  Younger  Avesta  the  dualism  between 
light  and  darkness  appears  in  full  vigour,  so  that 
Spiegel  is  amply  justified  (ii.  20  11'.)  in  divid- 
ing his  discussion  of  the  Iranian  theologj'  and 
deraonology  into  'the  light  side'  and  'the  d.ark 
side'  respectively.  A  phrase  which  constantly 
recurs  in  beginning  the  laudation  of  all  good  deities 
is  '  for  his  magliiiicence  and  his  glory '  (ahe  raya 


xvarr.nanghaca  ;  for  an  admirable  discussion  of  the 
latter  word  see  E.  Wilhelm,  '  Hvareno,'  in  Jubilee 
Vol.  of  the  Sir  Jamsctjee  Jejccbhoy  Zarthnshli 
Madressa,  Bombay,  1914).  Light  was  created  liy 
Ahura  Mazda  (Ys.  v.  1,  xxxvii.  1),  and  is  one  of 
his  prerogatives  (}"«.  xii.  1);  hence  prayer  is  made 
to  behold  '  the  creative  light  of  the  creative 
Creator '  ( Ys.  Iviii.  6),  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
praises  him  (Ys.  Ixiv.  6).  Together  with  Asha, 
Ahura  Mazda  created  '  the  shining  light  and  sunny 
abodes  '  ( Yt.  iii.  1  f.),  so  that  the  abodes  of  Asha  are 
light  (Ys.  xvi.  7).  In  these  abodes  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  dead  dwell  (Ys.  xvi.  7;  cf.  Ixviii.  11; 
Afrinakdn,  i.  18 ;  Vend.  xix.  36),  for  paradise 
(vahiita  ahu  ;  see  art.  LiFE  AND  Ueath  [Iranian]) 
is  light  (Ys.  Ixii.  6,  Ixviii.  11),  and,  as  such,  receives 
worship  ( Visprat,  xxiii.  1 ;  Sih roca/c,  ii.  27).  Indeed, 
'light'  (raocao)  is  a  synonym  for  'heaven'  (Ys. 
xix.  6),  another  synonym  being  'the  shining 
house  of  praise'  (raoxina  gard-nvidiia  \_Yt.  x.  124, 
xix.  44])  to  which  worship  is  paid  (Sih  rocak,  ii. 
30).  Still  another  synonym  is  '  the  light  without 
beginning'  (annyra  raocdo  [Ys.  Ixxi.  9;  Yt.  xxii. 
15;  Vetid.  xi.  1  f.,  13,  xix.  35;  Pursihilhd,  xxxviii.]), 
which  is  likewise  an  object  of  veneration  (Gah,  iii. 
0,  Sih  rocak,  ii.  30;  cf.  Spiegel,  ii.  17  f.).  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  PatSt  Irani  (ed.  E.  K.  Antia,  Pdzand 
'Texts,  Bombay,  1909,  p.  145,  tr.  J.  Darmesteter, 
Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1892-93,  iii.  178),  the  righteous 
man  hopes  to  attain  to  'the  place  of  light'  (roSn- 
,jde),  not  to  '  the  place  of  daikness  '  (tdrik-jdH). 

The  good  creation  is  given  the  epithet  of 
'  bright' — Asha(y,s-.  v.  4),  the  Amesha  Spentas  and 
their  paths  (Yt.  xiii.  82,  84,  xix.  15,  17),  Ashi  (Yt. 
xvii.  1,  6),  Apftm  Napat  (Yt.  xix.  52;  Sih  rocak, 
ii.  30),  the  'glory'  (xvarcnah  [17.  xix.  35]), 
and  especially  Yima,  whose  conventional  epithet 
xSaUta  ('shining')  is  so  completely  blended  with 
his  name  that  in  modern  Persian  he  is  known  only 
as  Jamshid. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  bidden  to  give 
light  (Vend.  xxi.  5,  9,  13),  and  the  light  of  the 
moon  is  lauded  (Nydyiin,  iii.  7),  while  so  great  are 
the  blessings  of  the  light  of  the  sun  that,  if  the 
sun  no  longer  rose,  '  the  demons  would  destroy 
everything  that  is  in  the  seven  regions  [of  the 
world],  and  the  spiritual  angels  would  tind  no 
tarrying  place  and  no  abiding  place  in  this  corpor- 
eal existence'  (Yt.  vi.  3;  Nydyiin,  i.  13;  cf.  in 
general  JS'ydyiin,  i.-iii.  ;  Yt.  vi.-viii.).  Indeed, 
the  fairest  of  the  forms  of  Ahura  Mazda  arc  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly  light,  i.e.  the  fire  and 
thesun(yis.  xxxvi.  6,  Iviii.  8);  ami  in  the  palace 
which  Ahura  Mazda  built  for  Milhra  there  is 
neither  night  nor  darkness  (Yt.  x.  50). 

Darkness  is  a  .special  attribute  of  hell  (Vend.  iii. 
35;  Aogcmadaecd,  xxviii.),  for  which  'darkness 
without  beginning'  is  a  synonym  (Yt.  xxii.  33  ;  cf. 
Spiegel,  ii.  18  f.).  The  demons  are  'spawn  of 
darkness '  (or,  perhaps,  '  possess  the  seed  of  dark- 
ness,'?c»(a.?c!'fl?'rt  [17.  vi.  4  ;  Kydyisn,i.  14;  Vend. 
viii.  SO]),  .and  seek  refuge  in  darkness  (Is.  Ivii. 
18),  or  hide  in  tlie  earth  (cr;»a;'C-7»;  {Ys.  ix.  15; 
Yt.  xix.  81 ;  Westergaard  I'rag.  iv.  3])  or  in  caverns 
(Vend.  iii.  7,  10) — a  phrase  which  may  possibly 
point  to  sui'vivals  of  an  old  chthonic  cult  (cf. 
Moulton,  pp.  57,  128  f.,  132,  399).  Properly  enough, 
therefore,  divine  aid  is  sought  to  resist  '  darkness, 
woe,  and  suHering' (yis.  Ixxi.  17;  cf.  Nydyiin,  i. 
14). 

Turning  to  the  Pablavi  texts,  we  are  told  that 
'  the  region  of  light  is  the  place  of  Auharmazd, 
which  they  call  "  endl&ss  light  "  '  (BnndahiSn,  i.  2), 
and  that  the  plaie  of  the  Ame.'^ha  Spentas  is  'in 
that  best  existence  of  light'  (Ddlistdn-i-D~intk, 
Ixxiv.  2),  while  Arta-I-Viifif,  when  in  the  presence 
of  Ahura  Mazda,  perceived  oidy  brilliant  light 
(Arta-l-Viraf  Ndmak,  ci.),   and  the  radiance  of 
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Zarnthuslitia  within  his  iiintlicr,  during  the  thiee 
days  before  his  birth,  wius  so  },'reat  as  to  iliumine 
liis  I'atlier's  wliole  villase  {Dinkar(,  V.  ii.  2,  vil.  ii. 
o6-58). 

Aocordin<;  to  the  same  texts,  hell  is  full  of 
darkness  (DutUtdn-t-Dimk,  xxvii.  2,  6,  xxxiii.  2,  4, 
xxxvii.  28,  45),  so  intense  that  it  '  is  fit  to  grasp 
with  the  hand'  (Bundahiin,-s.-K\n\.  47  ;  cf.  D'mai- 
Maindg-'i-Xru(,v'\\.i\).  This  'endlessly  dark  '  is 
the  abode  of  Angrji  Mainyu  (liunilnhiin,  i.  3),  and 
when,  in  his  fruitless  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
light  of  Ahura  Mazda,  he  emerged  from  hell,  he 
made  the  world  at  mid-day  as  dark  as  midnight, 
returning,  after  his  defeat,  to  the  darkness,  where 
he  formed  many  demons  (46.  i.  10,  iii.  14).  In 
fact,  '  the  most  steadfast  quality  of  the  demon 
himself  is  darkness,  the  evil  of  winch  is  so  complete 
that  they  shall  call  the  demons  also  those  of  a 
gloomy  race'  {Da(istdti-i-Din}k,  xxxvii.  85).  In 
contrast,  although  sun,  moon,  and  stars  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  after  the  renovation  of  the  world, 
they  will  no  longer  be  necessary,  '  for  the  world  is 
a  dispenser  of  all  light,  and  all  creatures,  too,  are 
brilliant'  {iO.  xxxvii.  126).  The  power  of  the 
demons  during  the  darkness  has  already  been  noted. 
Therefore,  '  w  hen  in  the  dark  it  is  not  allowable  to 
eat  fooil  ;  for  the  demons  and  fiends  seize  u)>ou 
one-third  of  the  wisdom  and  glo,ry  of  him  who  eats 
food  in  the  dark'  (Sat/ast-la-Sdi/ast,  ix.  8;  two- 
thirds  are  taken  if  one  also  eats  with  unwashed 
hands^  ;  and  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  lost 
Sutlcar  A'ns/.'  of  the  .'Vvesta  dealt,  among  other 
topics,  with  '  the  hussy  who  spills  anj'thing  after 
sunset,  or  who  scatters  a  morsel  of  food  to  the 
north,  at  night,  without  a  recital  of  the  Ahunavair ' 
(Dinkarl,  IX.  xix.  2).  To  the  same  category  of 
concepts  belongs  a  short  Parsi  poem  contained  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  collection  of  Kivayats 
of  Darab  Hormazdyfir  (ed.  M.  E.  Unwalla,  207. 
19-208.  4  ;  the  edition  is  not  yet  published,  but  the 
writer  has  a  set  of  the  proofs  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  editor  and  J.  J.  Modi).  According  to  this 
'  Rivayat  on  the  Lighting  of  a  Lamp,'  the  laniii- 
liglit  drives  away  all  demons,  and  it  adds  : 

'  From  that  light  of  the  Fire  the  world  is  bright,  since  it  is 
hostile  to  the  demons  of  Abrinian  ;  if  there  were  not  always  the 
li^ht  of  the  Fire,  there  would  not  be  a  single  man  in  the  world.' 
This  little  poem  is  iumu'd)at«ly  followed,  it  may  be  remarked, 
by  another  of  nine  disti'-hs,  recounting  the  miraculous  cure  of 
a  dying  child  by  the  lighting  of  a  lamp  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

The  pro'olem  of  the  relation  of  light  and  dark- 
ness was  even  more  vital  than  the  extant  Iranian 
texts  would  leatl  one  to  suppose  ;  for  it  gave  rise 
to  philosoiihical  speculations  which  materially 
helped  to  form  the  leading  Zoroastrian  sects. 

Al-Shahrastaui  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  (i-  275)  that '  all  pro- 
blems of  the  Magians  turn  upon  two  main  points  ;  why  the  li*,.-ht 
mingled  with  darkness,  and  why  the  light  cleansed  itself  from 
darkness;  they  posit  the  mingling  as  the  beginning,  and  the 
cleansing  as  the  aim.' 

The  Gayomartian  sect  maintained,  according  to 
al-Shahrastani,  that  light  had  no  l)eginniug,  but 
that  darkness  was  created.  Whence,  was  their 
problem — whether  from  liglit,  which,  however, 
could  not  produce  anything  even  partially  evil,  or 
from  something  else,  though  there  was  nothing 
which  shared  with  light  the  properties  of  creation 
and  eternity.  Their  rather  lame  solution  was  that 
Ahura  Mazda  tliought  to  himself:  'If  I  had  an 
opponent,  how  would  he  be  formed?'  I'rom  this 
thought,  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  good- 
ness of  light,  Angni  Mainyu  was  produced.  The 
mingling  of  light  and  darkness  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  light  gave  men,  before  they  were  em- 
bodied, the  choice  of  degradation  to  the  realms  of 
Angra  Mainyu  or  battle  with  him.  Tliey  chose 
corporeal  existence  and  battle,  on  condition  that 
they  were  aided  by  the  light  to  eventual  victory  and 
to  tlie  final  re.^urrci  tion  at  bis  defeat. 

The  /arvanite  acct  held  that  the  light  produced 


a  luimlier  of  creatures  ot  bright.  di\iiie  nature,  the 
most  im|iortant  of  whom  was  Zarvan  (Time),  who, 
after  murmuring  prayers  for  a  son  during  9999 
years,  entertained  the  thought:  '  Tercliance  this 
world  is  nothing.'  From  this  evil  doubt  Angra 
Mainyu  was  born,  and  from  Zarvan's  wisdom 
sprang  Ahura  Mazda.  There  were  a  number  of 
minor  speculations  among  this  sect — c.ff.,  that 
Angra  Mainyu  was  originally  in  heaven,  but 
meditated  upon  treachery  untrl,  like  .Satan,  he 
fell.  The  Mashites  thought  that  a  portion  of  light 
had  transformed  itself  into  darkness. 

Tlie  Zarathushtrians  (Zoroastrians)  entertained, 
according  to  al-Shahrastitni,  the  views  of  light  and 
darkness  which  we  would  naturally  infer  from  the 
Avesta  and  Pahlavi  texts.  Bothlight  and  dark- 
ness had  existed  from  the  beginning.  tJood  and 
evil,  iiurity  and  impurity,  etc.,  had  arisen  from  the 
mingling  of  light  and  darkness  ;  and,  had  there 
been  no  such  mingling,  the  world  would  not  have 
existed.  God  was  the  source  of  both  (cf.  Vs.  xhr. 
5,  cited  above),  and  in  His  wisdom  had  mingled 
them ;  but  light  alone  is  real,  darkness  being,  in 
fact,  only  its  necessary  antithesis  ;  and,  since  they 
are  antithetic,  they  must  war  against  one  another 
until  the  light  sliall  be  victorious  over  darkness. 

Thus  in  Zoroastrianism  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion between  liglit  and  darkness  becomes  part  of 
the  greater  question  of  the  origin  of  good  and  evil ; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  antithesis  of  liglit 
and  darkness  is  found  again — whet  her  independent 
or  derived — in  several  Gnostic  systems  (cf.  ERE, 
vol.  vi.  p,  238  f.),  as  well  as  in  Mandseanisni 
(.v.  J.  H.  \V.  Brandt,  l\[(tndiiisi:he Religion,  Leipzig, 
ISS9,  p.  39  ff.)  and  Manicha-ism  (K.  Ke.ssler,  FRE^ 
xii.  [1903]  205 ff.).     See  art.  Mazand.\raN. 

LiTERATrRE.— In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  art., 
other  citations  from  the  Avesta  may  be  galherc-d  from  C.  Bar- 
tholomae,  AUlfan.  Worterhtich,  Strassburg,  1904,  s.vv.  '  Raok-,' 
'  Raoxsna-,'  '  Raovah-,'  and  'Taflra-,'  'Teniah-.'  etc.  (coll.  14&7- 
1492,  64S-C0O).  Ko  special  treatise  on  the  subject  has  as  yet 
been  written.  LOUI.S  H.  GraV.' 

LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS  (Semitic  and 
Egyptian). — 1.  Peoples  and  period.— Babylonian 
(A.ssyrian),  Egyptian,  and  Hebrew  beliefs  on  the 
subject  of  light  and  darkness  may  all  be  taken 
together.  Although  in  course  of  time  they  became 
widely  divergent,  at  the  outset  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  tiiej-  showed  many  points  of  similarit.\' 
— a  fact  to  be  ascribed  to  the  contact  and  the 
common  origin,  in  part  if  not  in  whole,  of  the 
jieoples  inhabiting  the  countries  of  the  Near  East. 
For  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hebrews  this  aflinity 
is  generally  admitted,  both  being  of  the  Semitic 
stock.  Further,  in  the  words  of  Clieyne,  '  a  primi- 
tive contact  between  the  early  Egyj)tian  race  and 
the  Babylonians  has  been  made  eitrcnicly  proli 
able  by  Ilomuiel.  Wiiickler,  too,  remarks  with 
justice  that  the  cultus  of  the  Horus-cliild  belongs 
to  the  same  religion  as  the  Babylonian,  and  is  in 
this  sense  Semitic.''  Sayce,  while  tracing  many 
analogies  of  the  same  kind  between  Babylonian 
and  Lgyjitian  beliefs,  takes  a  further  step,  and 
sees  in  "  the  triumph  of  the  gods  of  light  and  order 
over  the  monsters  of  chaos  not  only  the  birth  of 
the  present  creation,  but  also  the  theological 
victory  of  the  Semite  over  the  Sumerian.'-  AVitli- 
out  going  so  far  as  this,  other  scholars  admit  that 
the  mythological  compositions  of  the  Babylonians 
were  derived  from  Sumerian  sources.^  'i'he  upper 
limit  of  the  period  to  be  considered  may  therefore 
Ije  placed  in  Sumerian  times,  about  the  nii<ldle  of  the 

1 T.  K.  Chejne,  Bi'</.'  rruhUm-i,  London,  1901,  p.  2(10. 
Linguistic  aftiiiilics  are  worked  out  by  (',  J.  llall  ui  the 
llttprecht  Annictreary  yohnw,  l.eipzig,  liHtjl.  For  'darkness' 
-ce  p.  34,  and  for  *  light,'  pp.  a"  f.,  47  f.,  and  f.l. 

-  A.  H.  Savce,  The  Heliiiions  of  Ancient  Eijtjpl  and  Bahi/lunia 
(Clifford  Lecturee),  Edinburgli,  IlHi-.!,  p.  496. 

'  I,.  W.  Kini.-  and  11.  It.  ll.ill.  Eimiit  nnit  ll'if(<'rll  ASia  in  l/lt 
Light  0}  Hecent  Dittoetriet,  Loudon,  1807,  p.  £20. 
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fourth  nullenniiim  B.C.,  and  the  lower  limit  may  with 
propriety  he  lixed  al)Out  the  time  of  the  Hehrew 
Exile,  before  the  iiilluence  of  I'ersia,  followed  by 
Greece,  could  have  been  felt.'  Throughout  this 
period  of  three  millennia  the  predominant  feature 
of  religion  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  is  the  cult  of 
the  sun-god.  We  should  tlierefore  expect  to  find 
in  the  records  that  have  survived  nmch  that  is 
cognate  to  at  least  the  lirst  member  of  our  subject. 
Owing  to  syncretistic  tendencies  always  present, 
and  the  ease  vith  which  those  ancient  peoples 
tolerated  antinomies  in  belief,  no  uniform  presenta- 
tion of  their  views  about  light  and  darkness  can 
be  given. 

2.  Various  relationships  of  light  and  darkness. 
—While  the  words  '  light '  and   '  darkness '  appear 
to  stand  in  a  co-ordinate  relation,  in  reality  they 
are  contrasted  terms,  to  be  compared  with  '  day ' 
and  '  night,'  '  lite  '  and  '  death,'  '  good  '  and  '  evil.' 
In  all  these   cases  the  co-ordinate  relation  holds 
good  in  the  sense   that  light  and  darkness,  etc., 
can  be  regarded  as  complementary  terms,  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  the  whole— e.g'.,  the  daily  round,  the 
.sum-total  of  existence,  and  the  ethical  contents  of 
life.     The  exceptional   view   whereby   both   light 
and  darkness  are  traced    to    the  same    creative 
source  (as  in  Is  45')  may  also  be  brought  into  this 
connexion.     In  general,  however,  the  relation  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  continues  to  be  regarded 
in  Semitic  thought  as  adversative,  slightly  veiling 
a  dualism  which  perhaps  has  been  iniierited  from 
pre-historic    times,    and    which    is    not    resolved 
(Jahwism    excluded),   even    theoretically,   into    a 
monism   until   the  limit  of   our   period  has  been 
passed.^      We   have   throughout  to   reckon   with 
that  '  Oriental  resignation  to  the  contrasts  in  life ' 
which  marked  all  the  peoples  of  the  Ancient  East.' 
The  theory  that  prevailed  might  at  best  be  termed 
'optimi-iti'c  dualism.'*    Witli  special  reference  to 
light  and  darkncs^  there  was  a  contest  present  in 
the  beginning  (cosmology),  and  this  is  daily  and 
yearly  renewed,  with  every  day  and  night,  every 
spring  and  autumn  (or  summer  and  winter),  and  it 
may  even  extend  through  the  course  of  the  world 
cycle.*    While  light  and  darkness  have,  therefore, 
each  a  separate  kingdom,  the  one  being   for  day 
and   for  life,  the  other   for  niglit  and  for  death, 
there  is  evidence  in  the  development  of  religious 
thought  in  Egjpt  of  an  in\asion  of  each  upon  the 
other's  domain,  resulting  in  a  n)easure  of  fusion. 
This  is  concisely  summed  uj)  by  saying  that  the 
solar  cult  was  osirianized  and  the  Osiris  myth  was 
ceiestializcd."     A  subtle  theory  of  a  similar  kind 
has  been  formulated  for  Babylonia,  as  an  instance 
of  which  we  may  quote  the  representation  of  the 
sun  as  under-world  divinity,  '  because  in  his  light 
the  stars  disappear  and  perish.''    There  is  much 
less  warrant  for  such  crossing  over  of  the  ideas  of 
light  and  darkness  in  Babylonian  thought.      Re- 
garding the  '  Astral  Theory  '  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  were  it  accepted,  it  would  gre.-itly 
extend  the  possibilities  of  our  subject.     It  requires, 
however,  more  agreement  than  at  present  exists  as 
to  the   date  of  the  origin  of  scientific  astronomy 
among  the  Babylonians  before  its  findings  can  be 
used  with  any  mea.sure  of  confidence. 

3.  No  science  of  light. — Judging  from  present 

1  M.  Jastrow,  Aspects  nf  Rrli'giovs  Belief  and  Practif^  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  New  York  and  London,  Wll,  p.  00  IT. 

2  Cf.  ERE,  art.  'Dualism  (Iranian)'  and  '  Dualism  (Jewish),' 
vol.  V.  p.  lllff. 

^  J.  H.  Breasted,  Development  of  Religion  ami  Thought  in 
Ancient  Eoypt,  London,  1912,  p.  357. 

i  A.  Jeremias,  Die  Panlinliiilonisten :  Der  allc  Orient  iind 
die  (igypti^che  Religion",  Leipzi;::,  1907,  p.  23. 

'•  See  ERE,  art  '  Ages  of  the  World  (Batjlonian),'  \o\.  i.  p. 

<i  Ureasled,  p.  149  £f. 

'  A.  Jeremias,  The  Old  Testament  in  t)ie  Light  0/ the  Ancient 
East,  London,  1811,1.  30. 


data,  the  likelihood  is  th.-it  the  peoples  of  antiquity 
were  not  conscious  of  the  fact  tliat  the  universe 
is  uuder  the  dominion  of  natural  law.  Theirs  was 
'  tlie  cosmography  of  appearances'' — a  view  of 
the  world  resting  at  the  empirical  stage.  They 
had  no  scientific  theory  of  light ;  ilarkncss  w  as  not 
merely  the  absence  of  light.  Both  were  '  material 
entities ' :  - 

'  The  matter  of  light  issues  forth  from  its  place  and  spreads 
over  the  earth  ;  at  night  it  withdraws,  and  darkness  comes 
forth  from  its  place,  each  in  a  hidden,  m.vsterious  way.'^ 
The  '  substantiality  of  darkness '*  may  be  sped 
ally  remarked  in  Ex  10'-'  14-".  A  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  quality  of  light  was  indeed  reached. 
According  to  Helm,  in  the  later  paits  of  the  OT 
light  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  deity  because  it  is  the 
finest  and  most  immaterial  substance  known,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  corporeal  form  being  attached 
to  it. 

'The  deity  as  light  gives  the    transition   to  the  deity  as 
spirit.' 5 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  peoples  of  the  Ancient 
East  were  accustome<l  to  concrete  views  of  what 
are  accepted  by  us  as  abstract  qualities,  we  shall 
understand  how  they  received  the  phenomena  of 
light  and    darknet^s    mainly    accorcling    to    their 
phj'sical  eflect-s  and  their  bearing  upon  life.     Light 
was  of  service  to  them  ;  darkness  formed  a  hind- 
rance.  This  was  transferred  to  the  realm  of  feeling: 
light  they  rejoiced   in ;    darkness  they  dreaded. 
Love  of  the  light  and  hatred  of  the  darkness  lie  at 
the  root  of  many  of  the  myths  of  antiquity,  and 
are  evident  in  the  metaphorical  usajje  of  the  two 
terms.     By  an  inevitable  transition  light  is  associ- 
ated with  warmth,  and  darkness   is  linked  with 
cold.     This  applies  to  the  cycle  of  the  year,  which 
is  of  more  importance  in  ancient  belief  and  practice, 
as  appears  in  the  Tammuz-cult,  than  the  cycle  of  the 
day.     From  warmth  again  there  is  an  easy  jiassage 
to  life  and  growth,  and  from  cold  to  decay  and  death. 
4.  Light   and    darkness    as    associated    with 
deities. — Like  great  natural  forces,  such  as  thunder 
and  tempest,  light  and  darkness  were  seen  t«  lie 
beyond  human  control,  and  thus  they  came  to  be 
associated  with  deity  or  deities,  and  with  beings 
more  than  human.     Light  is  the  creation  of  good 
gods,  althoug'u  it  has  also  a  hurtful  side,  when 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  scorching  heat  of 
summer,  and  when  bound  up  with  lightning  and 
fire.     Darkness  is  viewed  less  as  a  creation  of  the 
gods  than  as  an  environment  for  monsters  and  evil 
spirits,  who  could  not  exereise  their  baneful  power 
apart  from  darkness.     Still  there  are  gods  speciallj' 
associated  with  darkness,  both  in  Babylonia  and 
in  Egypt.     Many  deities  bear  names  and  attributes 
compounded  with   words  signifying   '  light,'   and 
their  temples  are  similarly  termed  (e.g.  E-Babbara, 
'  the  shining  house '  [.sun-temple  at  Sippar]).     In 
addition    to    Sliamasli,    the    sun-god   (and    other 
deities  who  in  their  original  function  are  merely 
aspects  of  the  sun),  Nannar  or  Sin,  the  moon-god, 
and  Ishtar,  '  the  light  of  the  heavens,'  the  foremost 
place  must  here  be  given  to  Marduk  or  Merodach 
(Amar-Ud,  or  Amar-Uduk),  'son  of  the  sun,'  or 
'  child  of  the  day,'  as  being  the  god  of  light  by 
pre-eminence.     He,  too,  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
solar  deity,  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prove  that   he  is   independent   of   the  sun,  being 
simply  the   god   of   light.*      Although   appearing 
at  the  summit   of  the   Babylonian  pantheon,   he 

1  G.  Schiaparelli,  Astronomy  in  the  Old  Testanicnl,  Oxford, 
1905,  p.  '22. 

2  T.  K.  Chevne.  Traditions  and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Israel, 
London,  1907,  p.  10. 

3  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Look  of  Genesis  with  Introduction  and 
Notes'',  London,  1909,  p.  (1. 

4  JE,  art.  '  I>arkness.' 

6  J.  Hehn,  Die  biblische  und  rfu'  babj/lonische  Gotlesidee, 
Leipzig,  1913.  p.  292. 

e  H.  Zinmiern  and  H.  Wlnckler,  Die  Keilinschrijttn  und  das 
Alte  Testament',  Berlin,  1902-OS,  p.  370  n. 
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certainly  did  not.  hold  undisputed  sway,  either 
at  the  bo;,'iiinini;  or  afterwards,  and  the  fiKht 
between  li^'ht  and  darkness,  typilie<i  by  Marduk 
(or  Bell  and  the  Pragon,  was  continued  down 
the  ages.'  How  this  should  he  is  perhaps  best 
explained  on  the  theory  of  Itadau,^  who  con- 
tends that  Marduk  is  the  god  of  light  considered 
not  as  an  illuniinative  power,  but  as  a  life-giving 
principle,  which  appears  in  the  warmth  of  the 
spring.  His  light  with  Tiainat  is  a  light  of  the 
light,  i.e.  the  warmth,  against  the  darkness,  i.e. 
the  cold.  By  this  line  of  argument  Alarduk 
comes  into  relation  to  the  Tanimuz  -  Adonis 
(and  Ishtar)  cycle  of  mytlis,  and  is  also  to  be 
placed  in  opposition  to  Nabu,  the  god  of  the 
darker  half  of  the  year.'  Viewed  as  a  solar  deity, 
then,  Marduk  stands  for  the  sungod  of  spring, 
who  brings  '  blessing  and  favours  after  the  sorrow.s 
and  tribulations  of  the  stormy  season.'*  Before 
Marduk  was  exalted  to  the  chief  place,  Ann, 
Ninib,  Enlil,  and  Ea  fullilled  a  similar  role  in  the 
myths  of  creation,^  and  in  later  times  Ashur  arose 
to  dispute  the  glory.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
god  of  darkness,  energizing  in  the  world  of  nature, 
is  Raniman,  or  Addu  (Adad,  in  West  Semitic),  '  the 
thunderer.'"  The  darkness  which  he  causes  (crj., 
in  the  Flood  Story,  ii.  46  f . )  is  relieved  by  the  light- 
ning, in  virtue  of  which  he  ha.yy  of'W  title  to  be 
regarded  as  a  god  of  light  ahipi/rist,  i'.\  him  may 
be  classed  Girru  (Gibil)  =  Nuskvts  with  un\\f  fire,' 
whose  symbol,  a  lighted  lamp,  i%ction  of  the  '4th 
cent.  B.C.s  iealt,  among  o 

Of  the  evil  spirits  that  love  trtfe  narkne.s.^,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  seien  evil  demons  who, 
aided  by  certain  of  the  great  gods,  were  thoiight 
to  be  responsible  for  the  darkening  of  the  moon  by 
eclipse  or  storm,  and  even  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  orb  of  night  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

'  From  city  to  city  darkness  work  they, 
A  hurricane,  which  mightily  limits  in  the  heavens,  are  they. 
Thick  clouds,  that  brin^^  darkness  in  heaven,  are  they, 
GuBts  of  wind  rising,  which  cast  gloom  over  the  brig:ht  day, 
are  they.  .  .  .'  9 

In  the  official  cults  of  Egypt  sun-worship  was 
all-important.  Less  is  said  about  the  moon, 
although  itfindsa  place.'"  Within  his  own  domain, 
which  is  the  upper  world,  Ra  (Amon-Ba),  the  sun, 
figures  as  a  life-giving  power,  a  set-off  to  the 
equally  great  power  of  death  and  darkness  in  the 
under  world,  to  which  so  much  inqiortance  was 
attached  in  Egypt.  Here,  it  would  seem,  light 
and  darkness  are  concomitants  of  the  fuller  notions 
of  life  and  death.  AVe  must  include  in  this  even 
the  apparent  exception  of  the  '  Aton '  cult  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty  (in  the  rei^.'n  of  H<hnaton).  In 
the  'Solar  universalism '  of  that  period,  which 
finds  expression  in  a  series  of  magnificent  hymns," 
while  the  whole  activity  and  beneficence  of  the 
sun  are  rehearsed,  its  life-giving  power  is  still  in 
the  forefront.  In  Egypt  tlie  part  of  Marduk  is 
taken  by  Horns  the  elder.'-  An  equivalent  to 
Ishtar  is  found  in  Ilathor,  who  by  some  scholars  is 

1  T.  O.  Pinches,  The.  Old  Testament  i«  the  Light  of  the 
Historical  Records  and  Legends  of  Assi'ria  and  Babi/lonia^, 
liondon,  1908,  p.  63U  t. 

*  H.  Radau,  Bel,  the  Christ  of  Ancient  Times,  Chicago,  1908, 
p.  46  f.  (with  reference  to  the  same  writer's  Creation  Stort/,  do., 

1902,  p.  5  1). 

^  ERE,  art.  'Babylonians  and  Assyrians,'  vol.  ii.  p.  312'*: 
Jastrow  regards  him  rather  as  a  water-deitv  {op.  cit.  p.  97  I.). 

*  Jastrow,  p.  39.  5  lb.  p.  loi]  f. 

"  L.  W.  King,  Babylonian  Religion  and  Mythology^,  London, 

1903,  p.  130. 

'  ERK,  art.  *  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,'  \  ol.  ii.  p.  313*. 

8  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  Hilprecht  Anniversary  Vidiane,  p.  79fT. 

9  R.  W.  u'o;,'ers,  Ctnieiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament, 
New  York,  imi;,  p.  m  t.  ■  cf.  Jastrow,  pp.  215,  333  ff. 

'**  A.  II.  Savce,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Kgiipt,  Edinburgh, 
1013,  i>.  130fl. ;  O.  Maspero,  The  Dawn  of  Civilization", 
London,  1896.  p.  92  f. 

"See  Ex/tT  xxii.  (1011)  485.  For  a  revised  tr.  of  the  most 
huuortant  ol  Ikhnatou's  hymns  see  Breasted,  op.  cit.  p.  324  S. 

>>  Styce,  p.  1(16. 


(ailed  'the  goddess  of  light.''  Spocilic  gods  of 
darkness  appear  in  Set-  (or  Set-Apopi),  and  in  one 
member  of  the  Hermopolitan  ennead,  Kek  (fem. 
Keket).^  (For  the  gods  of  the  under  world  see 
below,  §  7.)  In  Egypt  the  demons  of  darkness  were, 
like  those  of  Babylonia,  an  awful  power  for  evil  to 
the  living,  and  conspicuously  active  in  the  realm 
of  the  dead.'' 

The  Hebrew  conception  of  God  is  frequently 
conveyed  by  means  of  language  (much  of  which  is 
metaphorical  and  poetical)  drawn  from  the  realm 
of  light  (see  Hehn,  loc.  cit.  ;  cf.  Ex  24'»,  Ps  104-, 
Is  10"  51*  60'-'-  "•  =»,  Ezk  I's-  •^,  Ho3  6').'  But, 
while  light  is  readily  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
Jahweh,  from  first  to  last  there  is  no  idea  of  iden- 
tifying Him  with  this  manifestation  of  nature  (as 
in  the  case  of  Marduk).  While  God  is  conceived 
of  as  luminous  above  measure.  He  is  at  the  same 
time  thought  o*  as  hidden,  and  His  ways  are 
reckoned  to  be  mysterious.  For  this  reason  dark- 
ness, the  'natural  antithesis'  of  light,  also  enters 
into  the  imagery  of  the  OT  (Ex  20=',  Dt  4"  5'", 
1  K  8'=,  Ps  18"-  '■  97-,  Am  5'»,  Zeph  l'').« 

It  is  surprising  that,  though  the  Hebrews  were 
surrounded  by  races  more  or  less  allied  to  them, 
who  shared  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  belief 
in  demons  and  evU  spirits,  hardly  a  trace  of 
such  powers  of  darkness  is  evident  in  the  religious 
literature  of  ancient  Israel.' 

5.  Light  and  darkness  in  cosmology. — Accord- 
ing to  the  main  version  of  the  Babylonian  Story  of 
Creation,  Marduk,  the  god  of  light,  prevails  over 
Tiamat,  the  personification  of  chaos,  of  which 
darkness  presumably  forms  part.*  Sayce  finds  in 
Mumrau  (tablet  I.  4)  '  the  flood,'  or  chaos,  the 
equivalent  of  'the  "darkness"  which  in  Gn  Pis 
said  to  have  been  "upon  the  face  of  the  deep.'"' 
In  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian  accounts 
of  what  was  in  the  beginning,  darkness  is  reckoned 
as  primeval,  i.e.  before  the  cosmos.  It  is  an  ele- 
ment not  to  be  reckoned  as  good.  While  this  may 
be  asserted  of  darkness  as  diffused  through  space, 
it  does  not  hold  true  of  darkness  as  a  division  of 
time,  when  darkness  means  no  more  than  night 
(Gn  l'-*).'"  According  to  Hebrew  co-smology,  one 
function  of  the  heavenly  orbs  was  to  divide  the 
light  from  the  darkness;  'and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good '  (Gn  l'« ;  cf.  Ps  104=").  In  the  Babylonian 
account  there  is  no  mention  of  the  creation  of 
light,  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Marduk  is  himself  the  god  of  light  and  conse- 
quently its  creator" — a  view  which  might  well 
have  been  entertained  in  spite  of  the  contradiction, 
as  we  see  it,  that  the  '  son  of  the  sun '  is  also  made 
the  creator  of  the  sun  and  all  the  other  orbs  of 
light.  In  the  Hebrew  account  light  is  given  as 
the  first  act  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  wrought 
by  the  word  of  God.  This,  Cheyne  thinks,  formed 
no  part  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  cosmogony,  but 
is  due  to  the  priestly  writer's  reflective  turn  of 
mind.''  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  light,  which  is 
difiused  through  space,  wherever  darkness  is  not 
present,  is  evidently  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
'lights' — sun,  moon,  and  stars — in  which  light  is, 
as  it  were,  localized  (Gn  1'*").  In  Egypt  there  is 
no  detailed  account  of  creation. '^     Sayce'*  and 

1  Sayce,  p.  146. 

2  ERE,  art.  '  Dualism  (Egyptian),'  vol.  v.  p.  106'' ;  Breasted, 
p.  40. 

3  Savce,  p.  132.  4  Breasted,  p.  290  ff. 
!>  HDB,  art.  •  Light,'  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 

6  lb.,  art.  '  Darknes--','  vol.  i.  p.  5f>9. 

'  F.  Delitzsch,  Mehr  Licht,  Leipzig,  1907.  p.  61. 

f*  f'f.  Berossus  :  to  nav  (ncdros  Ka\  u3wp. 

"  ERE,  art.  'Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Babylonian),'  vol. 
iv.  p.  1211''. 
"D  UDB,  art.  'Oosmogony.'  vol.  i.  p.  502". 
"  J.  .Skinner,  Uenegis(ICV),  Edinburgh,  1910,  p.  46. 
12  EBi,  art.  '  Light,'  col.  27!).'i  f. 
'»  in>B,  art.  '  Kelision  of  E-\|)t,'  vol.  v.  p.  179''. 
n  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  160,  2S8a. 
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Jeremias'  remark  on  sectional  parallels  to  the 
Babylonian  main  version.  Different  conceptions 
of  the  origin  of  light  appear.  According  to  one, 
primeval  chaos  is  an  ocean  from  which  the  sun-god 
(Atum)  arises,  bringing  his  own  light  with  him  ; 
according  to  another,  light  is  laid  np  in  the  world- 
egg,  waiting  to  be  revealed. 

The  story  of  a  second  creation  would  seem  to  be 
found  in  the  narrative  of  Berossus,  according  to 
whom  the  animals  apparently  were  not  able  to 
bear  the  light  of  the  first  creation,  and  a  second 
was  rendered  necessary  of  such  a  kind  that  they 
could  bear  the  light." 

Deutero-Isaiah's  exalted  conception  {45'),  where- 
by the  creation  of  light  and  darkness  is  referred  to 
the  same  divine  source,  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
monotheism.*  It  has  an  anthropomorphic  parallel 
in  the  words  ascribed  to  Ra :  '  When  I  open  my 
eyes,  there  is  light ;  when  I  close  them,  there  is 
darkness.'''  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  daily 
renewal  of  light  and  its  withdrawal  every  night. 

A  reduction  of  earth  to  primeval  conditions 
would  involve  among  other  things  the  extinction 
of  light  and  by  inference  the  return  of  the  dark- 
ness of  chaos  (Jer  4^).  An  Egyptian  myth,  found 
in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  represents  Atum  (see 
above)  as  defacing  what  he  had  made,  bringing  a 
return  of  water,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Over 
this  Osiris  (lord  of  darkness)  is  to  rule.'' 

6.  Light  and  darkness  in  human  experience. — 
The  cosmology,  although  relating  to  what  is  first 
in  the  order  of  things,  is  itself  the  product  of  re- 
flexion upon  the  phenomena  of  the  present.  The 
processes  of  thought  which  give  origin  to  the  myths 
connected  with  the  world's  beginning,  and  to 
mythology  in  general,  may  be  placed  in  times 
antecedent  to  the  Semitic  period.  The  myths, 
having  been  invented  and  reduced  to  writing, 
were  now  exercising  a  certain  counter-influence  on 
current  ideas.  They  were  never  absent  from  the 
background  of  thought,  and  in  a  way  they  hindered 
development.  We  may  suppose  that  light  and 
darkness,  especially  light,  would  in  time  have  been 
accepted  as  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  have  ceased 
to  attract  attention.  But  there  came  interruptions 
of  the  usual  order — e.g.,  in  the  eclipse  of  moon  or 
of  sun — and  on  such  occasions  the  mythology  was 
speedily  recalled.  The  cults  also  were  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  kept  the  mythology  alive.  The 
great  hymns  to  Shamash,  Sin,  Ishtar,  etc.  ;  the 
transcription  and  frequent  recitation  of  funerary 
literature  in  Egypt,  much  of  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  very  early  times  ;  the  festivals 
attending  new  moon,  full  moon,  and  the  new  year, 
and  every  occasion  of  national  or  local  assembly — 
all  must  have  exercised  much  influence  towards 
the  preservation  of  traditional  beliefs.  There  was 
thus  but  slight  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
legacy  of  the  past.  When  the  Egyptians  looked 
upon  the  fiery  clouds  that  attended  the  rising  sun, 
their  minds  reverted  to  the  pits  of  fire  that  were 
supposed  to  mark  the  eleventh  division  of  the 
Tuat.'  The  multiform  representations  on  cylinder 
seals  of  the  orbs  of  night  and  day,  especially  of  the 
figure  of  the  sun-god  rising  between  the  mountains 
of  the  East,  depicted  with  streams  of  light  flowing 
from  both  sides,  or  with  rays  of  light  protruding 

1  OT  in  Light  of  the  Anc.  East,  L  158ff.,  and,  in  more  detail, 
Die  Panbahyltmiaten,  etc. 

2  T.  G.  Pinches,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
London,  1806,  p.  42. 

^  EHE,  art.  '  Cosmogony  and  Cosmolo^  (Hebrew),'  vol.  iv. 
p.  155.  Delitzsch,  op.  eit.  p.  55,  regards  this  vei-se  as  combat- 
ing; Old  Persian  dualism ;  similarly  Jeremias,  OT  in  Light  of 
the  Anc.  EaU,  ii.  276.  A  different  \new  is  taken  by  H.  Gunkel, 
Schopfung  und  Chaos,  Gbttingeu,  1S95,  p.  136  n. 

■"  Quoted  in  ERE  iv.  22S  ;  cf.  Sajce,  Religion  of  Anc.  Egypt, 
p.  218. 

5  E.  Naville,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  London,  1909,  p.  220 £f. 

6  K.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Egyptian  Seaven  and  Hell,  London, 
1806,  iii.  178  t 
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from  his  shoulders,'  give  a  viWd  conception  of  the 
ideas  constantly  at  work  in  the  minds  of  the 
Semites  and  their  neighbours.  In  addition  to 
anthropomorphic  representations  of  the  deities  of 
liglit,  their  symbols,  especially  tlie  sun's  disk, 
winged  or  unwinged,  abounded  both  in  Egypt  and 
in  Babylonia.  More  telling  still  were  the  obelisks 
and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  were  symbols  of 
the  sun  in  addition  to  their  other  uses.  Temples 
to  these  deities  of  light  were  also  present  to  bear 
their  witness.  Very  impressive  was  the  thought 
current  so  long  in  Egypt  that  the  sun  died  every 
evening,  and  every  morning  was  resurrected.  In 
the  interval  he  moved  with  difficulty  through  the 
realm  of  darkness,  and,  as  a  passive  body,  had  to  be 
lighted  through  the  under  world  by  other  creatures 
of  light.''  In  Babylonia  the  phases  of  the  moon 
seem  to  have  attracted  attention  even  more  than 
the  daily  course  of  the  sun.  As  king  of  the  night. 
Sin  (Nannar),  '  the  bright  one,'  may  have  had  an 
even  older  sovereignty  than  Shamash,  who  was 
reckoned  to  be  Us  son.  This  sequence  has  been 
explained  in  various  ways,'  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  rejoicing  which  attended  the  moon's  appearance 
every  month,  and  the  lamentation  which  accom- 
panied its  disappearance,  point  to  the  belief  that 
in  the  presence  and  ascendancy  of  light,  by  night 
no  less  than  by  day,  the  ancient  Babylonians  found 
safety  and  happiness,  whereas  in  darkness  there 
lurked  danger  and  woe.  In  this  connexion  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  Saturn  was  regarded  as  a 
second  sun,  to  whom  (apart  from  the  moon)  the 
illumination  of  the  night  was  due.* 

In  spite  of  these  etibrts  to  extend  the  sovereignty 
of  light,  there  remained  a  sufficiently  terrifying 
residuum  of  darkness.  To  overcome  this,  resort 
was  had  to  other  agencies,  viz.  magical  rites  and 
a  due  fulfilment  of  the  duties  owing  to  the  dead. 
Darkness  both  of  earth  and  of  the  underground 
being  the  milieu  of  demons  and  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased,  contrariwise  tliey  could  not  have  their 
dwelling  in  the  light.  Inasmuch  as  natural  light 
was  not  always  available,  artificial  means  had  to 
be  adopted  to  overcome  the  disabilities  attaching 
to  darkness.  The  energy  of  fire  was  here  of  great 
significance.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  temple  where  purification  was  wrought  was 
termed  '  the  house  of  light '  (Assyr.  btt  n-dri).  The 
light  is  associated  with  Girru  or  Nusku,  the  fire- 
god,  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  purifi- 
cation was  by  tire.'  The  subject  of  artificial  lights 
is  closely  related  to  this  branch  of  our  subject. 
The  peoples  of  antiquity  being  obsessed  by  the 
terror  of  darkness,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
have  safeguarded  themselves,  so  far  as  they  could, 
by  having  lights  in  their  dwellings  and  out-of- 
doors.  From  the  number  of  lamps  found  during 
excavation,  notably  in  Palestine,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Semitic  period,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  these  were  in  general  use.  Out-of-doors 
torches  served  the  purpose.  The  torches  of  the 
Anunnaki  (gods  of  a  lower  order)  are  mentioned  in 
the  Babylonian  Flood  Story  (col.  ii.  44).  A  graphic 
description  of  tlie  festival  '  illumination '  of  New 
Year's  Eve  and  days  following,  given  by  Breasted,' 
affords  an  excellent  idea  of  the  part  played  by 
artificial  lights  in  the  ritual  of  Egypt.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  priests  and  ministrauts  in  the  temples 
was  to  attend  to  the  fires  and  lamps  (cf.  1  S  3', 
1  K  7'"'). 

Thoug:ht3  of  light  and  darkness  were  further  kept  in  the 
minds  of  these  ancient  peoples  by  the  terms  assigned  to  the 


1  Jastrow,  plates  6  and  7  (at  p.  16). 

2  Budge,  iii.  107, 174,  187,  194.  According  to  the  Babylonian 
conception,  tbe  sun  seems  to  have  entered  on  a  better  fate  at 
night-fall,  feasting  and  resting  in  the  abode  of  the  gods  (King, 
Bab.  Religion  and  Mythology,  p.  33). 

3  Jastrow,  p.  66.  ■>  lb.  p.  223. 

6  lb.  p.  313  fl.  6  Op.  cit.  p.  261  ff. 
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day  (Assyr.  terrw,  Heb.  dr,  Might');  to  the  morning,  or  East 
( Aesyr.  f  1(  Samii,  Heb.  mizniii,'  the  rising  of  the  sun ') ;  to  the 
evenine,  or  West  (Assjt.  erfb  Sainii,  Heb.  m^bd  hash-sheynesk, 
•  the  setting  of  the  sun ') ;  and  by  certain  Babylonian  month 
nau>es  (.\ru,  Ajjaru,  the  second  or  'bright'  month;  Addiru, 
the  ilevcnth,  the  'dark'  or  'gloomy'  month).  One  series  of 
dirwtions  in  Hebrew  gives  north  (  — fd/tfn)  as  the  '  obscure  '  or 
'dark'  place,  and  south  (  =  dar6m)  as  the  'bright'  or  'illu- 
minated '  pl.ice.i 

7.  Light  and  darkness  in  relation  to  the  state 
after  death. — The  contrast  between  light  and  dark- 
nt'ss  in  tlie  iiiea  of  the  ancients  is  most  strikingly 
revealed  in  their  views  about  the  state  of  the  living 
and  of  the  dead.  '  Darkness  without  light '  is  one 
of  the  curses  invoked  by  tJammurabi  on  any  one 
who  sliould  venture  to  deface  his  stele.  This  is 
synonymous  with  death.  The  grave  to  which  the 
dead  are  consigned  is  '  the  dark  d  welling'  (Sumerian 
Uniigi),  which  in  its  extended  meaning  is  applied 
to  the  under  world,  the  abode  of  the  shades  (cf.  Ps 
88*-  '*•  ").'  The  departed  sou!  itself  is  a  'creation 
of  darkness'  (Sumerian,  tjiili.a,  Semitic,  edimmu).^ 
The  darkness  attending  death  was  to  some  extent 
relieved  in  the  practice  of  the  living  by  the  use  of 
artificial  lights  in  tlie  preliminaries  to  burial  and 
\>y  occasional  illuminations  in  proximity  to  the 
tomb.  From  Palestinian  excavation  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  lamps  are  exceedingly  common  in 
graves,  where  their  intention  is  evidently  sym- 
bolical. Their  purpose  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained, and  one  and  the  same  interpretation  will 
iiardly  suit  every  era.  The  readiest  explanation 
would  place  them — at  least  in  the  earlier  period — 
on  a  level  with  food  and  drink  vessels  deposited 
witli  the  dead.  Wliatever  was  of  service  to  the 
living  might  al.so  serve  the  dead.* 

Among  the  Babylonians  the  general  idea  was 
that  it  was  a  misfortune  for  the  dead  again  to  be 
brought  to  the  light  of  day.  Unless  decent  burial 
were  given,  their  spirits  would  return  to  earth, 
but  only  to  plague  the  living.'  In  the  ttnder  world 
(or  preferably  the  other  world)  was  their  home, 
and  tliere  their  spirits  found  rest.  The  classic 
description  of  this  abode  of  the  dead  is  found  in 
the  myth  of  Ishtar's  Descent  to  Hades,  to  the  land 
of  no-return  (cf.  Gilganiesh  Epic,  ii.  i^"-)  -. 
■To  the  house  of  darkness,  Trkalla's  dwelling-place, 
To  the  house  from  which  he  who  etiters  never  returns. 
To  the  road  whose  path  turns  not  back. 
To  the  house  where  he  who  enters  is  deprived  of  light. 
Where  dust  is  their  sustenance,  their  food  clay. 
Light  they  see  not,  in  darkness  do  they  sit.  .  .  .'6 
Over  this  gloomy  realm  of  the  Babylonian  dead 
the  god  Nergal  presides,  with  his  consort  Ereshki- 
gal,  the  '  dark '  goddess.  In  Egypt  Osiris  was 
lord  of  the  under  world,  and  there  held  his  court. 
This  also  was  a  world  lying  in  darkness,  which 
was  relieved  one  hour  in  twenty-four,  during  the 
passage  of  the  sun-god  and  his  train  through  each 
division  of  the  Tuat.'  The  entrance  to  this  realm 
of  the  dead  lay,  for  both  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians, in  the  west,  where  the  sun  goes  down.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  east,  as  the  point  of  sunrise,  is 
the  abode  of  life  ;  but  this  has  an  interest  only  for 
the  sun-god  and  the  privileged  few  who  shared  his 
daily  recurring  glory.  Although  the  point  of  de- 
parture to  the  under  world  and  the  point  of  return 
therefrom  are  clear,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  loca- 
tion, relatively  to  earth,  of  tlie  region  of  the  dead. 
The  Egyptians  placed  it  beyond  the  circle  of 
mountains  girding  the  earth,  perhaps  on  the  same 
plane  with  earth,  perhaps  at  a  lower  level.  In 
the  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  concejition  it  seems 
to  have  lain  beneath  earth,  even  lower  than  the 

'  SchiaparelH,  p.  34. 

'  A.  Jeremias,  Hotle  UTid  Paradics  bet  den  Babyloniern, 
Leipzig,  1900,  p.  14. 

'■>  EliB,  art.  '  Death,  etc.  (Babylonian),'  vol.  iv.  p.  446». 

•"  n.  Vincent,  Canaan  d'apris  I'exploration  rtcente,  Paris, 
1»07,  p.  289 ff. ;  cf.  S.  A.  Cook,  The  Religion  0/  Ancient  Pahs- 
lint,  London,  1908,  p.  40  9. 

'  Sayce,  Reliqiotis  0/  Anc.  Etjupt  and  Babylonia,  pp.  283,  286. 

«  Rogers,  p.  121 1.  '  Budge,  Hi.  198  f. 


waters  of  the  abyss  (apsu),  themselves  associated 
with  darkness.'  This  was  a  region  which  the  sun, 
living  or  dead,  could  not  pierce. 

A  better  fate  for  departed  spirits,  some  if  not 
all,  was  also  conceived  of — symbolized,  e.q.,  in  the 
recovery  of  Tammuz  from  the  under  \\orld  and  in 
the  sun-bark  with  its  occupants  who  returned  to 
the  region  of  day.  Light  here  plays  the  principal 
part,  although  the  obstacle  of  il.arkness  has  to  be 
surmounted  before  the  goal  of  light  can  he  reached. 
One  of  the  charms  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is  for 
making  the  transformation  into  tlie  god  that  giveth 
light  (in)  the  darkness,  or  light  for  darkness.^ 
The  '  island  of  the  blessed,'  in  the  Gilganiesh  Epic, 
is  cut  otf  from  mortals  by  many  barriers,  inclucling 
twelve  double-hours  of  travelling  through  thick 
darkness. 

The  Babylonian  heaven  was  the  reserve  of  the 
gods,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  In  Egypt,  at 
an  early  date,  the  king  shared  in  the  delights  of 
heaven,  and  was  exalted  to  life  with  the  gods  in 
the  sky.  Later  this  was  qualilied  by  the  Osirian 
doctrine,  whereby  the  realm  of  the  bles.'^ed  could 
be  attained  only  by  redemption  from  the  under 
world  through  faith  in  Osiris  or  Amon-Ra.  This 
otlier  world  is  a  realm  of  light  for  the  most  part. 
The  crested  ibis,  whose  name  is  equivalent  to 
'  light,'  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  soul,  including 
that  of  the  sun-god.'  The  kliu,  or  beatified  spirits, 
feed  upon  the  divine  grain  (i.e.  the  body  of  Osiris) 
in  the  land  of  the  Light-god.''  Later,  '  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sun-god,  who  travelled  m  ith  him  in 
the  Boat  of  Millions  of  Years,  eventually  became 
beings  consisting  of  nothing  but  light '^  (cf.  Is 
60-'"). 

Hebrew  thought  about  the  state  of  the  dead  in 
the  under  world  shows  close  kinship  to  the  Baby- 
Ionian,  and  is  less  developed  than  that  of  Egypt. 
The  utmost  allowed,  even  in  the  later  books  of 
the  OT,  falling  within  our  period,  is  that  the  shades 
may  emerge  from  Sh'61  back  to  the  light  of  the 
upper  world  (Is  26'*)-* 
Literature. — This  is  sutficientlv  given  in  the  footnotes. 

William  Cruickshank. 
LIGHTNING.  —  See    Prodigies    and    Por- 
tents. 

LIGUORI.— Saint  Alfonso  Maria  di  Liguori 
was  born  '27  Sept.  1696  at  Marianella,  near  Naples. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  rather  impoverished 
noble  family,  and,  according  to  his  biographers, 
was  from  earliest  youth  remarkable  for  his  piety, 
his  charm  of  manner,  and  his  precocious  ability. 
A  strain  of  Spanish  blood  seems  to  have  lent  him  a 
greater  seriousness  of  mind  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
than  are  common  among  natives  of  Southern  Italy. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  being  then 
so  small  of  stature  that,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
spectators,  his  doctor's  gown  hid  him  almost  com- 
pletely from  view.  He  afterwards  practised  in  the 
courts  of  Naples  for  nearlj'  eight  years  with  extra- 
ordinary success ;  but  it  would  seem  that  in  1723, 
in  a  case  in  which  large  pecuniary  interests  were  at 
stake,  Liguori,  in  the  interpretation  of  an  important 
document,  was  guilty  of  an  oversight  which,  when 
brought  home  to  him,  covered  him  with  confusion, 
and  disgusted  him  with  his  career  and  witli  all 
worldly  ambition.  He  liad  always  led  a  most 
innocent  life,  and  now,  giving  himself  up  to  soli- 
tude and  prayer,  he  had  what  he  believed  to  be  a 

1  For  different  locations  of  Sh'OI,  relatively  to  the  -^byss,  see 
charts  in  HDB  i.  fiOS''  and  Schiaparelli,  p.  .'iS. 

2  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  T/if  Book  11/  the  Dead,  London,  1901,  ii. 
201  f.  Naville  (p.  182)  considers  this  an  evident  reference  to  the 
moon. 

3  Sayce,  Religion  0/ Anc.  Egypt,  p.  122. 

4  Budge,  Egyp.  Heaven  and  Belt,  iii.  104. 

5  lb.  iii.  106. 

eSDB,  art.  'Eschatology,'  p.  23C». 
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supernatural  intimation  to  consecrate  tlie  rest  of 
his  days  to  God  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He 
wished  to  become  an  Oratorian,  but  his  father, 
who  had  already  been  much  distressed  on  two 
different  occasions  by  his  son's  unwillingness  to 
fall  in  with  an  advantageous  project  of  marriage 
that  had  been  suggested,  obstinately  opposed  his 
design.  Yielding  eventually  to  his  father's  en- 
treaties, and  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  confessor, 
himself  an  Oratorian,  the  young  lawyer  gave  up 
his  idea  of  leaving  home,  but  began  to  study  for  an 
ecclesiastical  career,  and  in  December  1726  was 
ordained  priest.  In  the  first  six  years  of  his 
ministry  Alfonso  worked  under  the  direction  of  an 
association  of  missionary  priests,  and  devoted  him- 
self at  Naples  to  the  care  of  the  lazzaroni,  among 
whom  his  labours  bore  extraordinary  fruit.  He 
converted  many  hundreds  from  a  life  of  sin,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  confraternity,  the  '  Association  of 
the  Chapels,'  for  these  poor  outcasts,  to  ensure 
their  perseverance  in  good.  In  1729  Liguori  was 
brought  into  relation  with  a  certain  Father  Thomas 
Falcoia  of  the  '  Pii  Operarii,'  who  conceived  a  deep 
respect  for  the  young  man,  and,  when  he  himself 
was  shortly  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Castella- 
mare,  he  was  led  to  the  conviction  that  Alfonso 
was  an  instrument  divinely  sent  him  to  carry  out 
a  project  which  he  had  long  secretly  cherished  of 
founding  a  preaching  Order  to  evangelize  the  goat- 
herds and  peasants  of  that  part  of  Italy.  The 
scheme  eventually  took  shape  in  the  little  town  of 
Scala,  near  Amalfi,  twenty  miles  from  Naples. 
There  the  '  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer,' from  which  name  the  members  are  most 
commonly  called  Redemptorists,  was  founded  in 
1732.  Bishop  Falcoia  was  at  first  its  nominal 
superior,  but  he  lived  at  a  distance,  while  Alfonso 
resided  with  the  community.  Hence,  on  the 
bishop's  death  in  1743,  Alfonso  was  formally 
elected  to  preside  "over  his  brethren.  In  1749 
the  rule  was  authoritatively  approved  by  Pope 
Benedict  xiv.,  and  the  rule  of  an  Order  of  nuns, 
which  had  been  closely  associated  with  the  Re- 
demptorist  congregation  from  the  beginning,  was 
approved  in  the  following  year.  But  this  measure 
of  success  was  not  achieved  without  numerous  dis- 
appointments, and  several  of  Liguoris  first  com- 
panions broke  away  from  the  Institute.  A 
document  drawn  up  in  those  very  early  days  by 
the  hand  of  Alfonso  himself  in  the  vain  hope  of 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
Don  Carlos  (afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain), 
supplies  a  concise  account  of  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  new  Order. 

'  The  principal  aim  of  the  priests  so  associated  is  to  imitate  as 
closely  as  possible  .  .  .  the  life  and  virtues  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  In  this  they  set  before  themselves  their  own  spiritual 
advanta^ie  and  that  of  the  people  of  this  kin^'dom— especially 
the  most  forsaken  of  these,  to  whom  they  reader  spiritual 
aid. 

In  their  houses  thev  lead  a  perfect  community  life,  under 
obedience  to  their  superior,  and  perform  the  functions  of  the 
sacred  ministry,  such  as  instructions,  confessions,  the  superin- 
tendence of  schools,  confrat-ernities,  and  other  devout  gather- 
ings. 

They  go  about  the  dioceses  in  which  they  are  established, 
giving  missions,  and,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  good  results 
which  they  have  been  enabled  by  the  ;.rrace  of  God  to  effect, 
they  return  from  time  to  time  to  the  districts  which  have  been 
evangelized,  to  hear  confessions  and  confirir.  the  people  in  their 
good  resolutions  by  another  series  of  instructions  and  sermons 
as  well  as  by  spiritual  advice  and  so  forth. 

In  the  monastery  as  well  as  abroad  they  endeavour,  with  the 
help  of  divine  graoe,  to  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  Jesus  Crjcified,  in  order  to  instruct  the 
people  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 

As  a  means  of  attaining  this  end,  there  are  twelve  points  of 
rule  set  forth  in  their  constitutions.  The  headings  of  these  are  : 
Faith,  Hope,  Love  of  God,  Concord  and  Charity  among  them- 
selves. Poverty,  Puriry  of  Heart,  Obedience,  Sleekness  and 
Humility  of  Heart,  Mortification,  Recollection,  Prayer,  Abnega- 
tion of  Self,  and  Love  of  tlie  Cross. 

Each  of  the  associates  passes  one  day  every  week  [now  one 
day  every  month]  in  retreat,  thus  treating  alone  with  God  in 
the  interests  of  his  soul,  in  order  to  be  able  to  employ  himself 


afterwards  with  more  ardour  in  securing  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  neighbour. 

In  their  houses  they  consecrate  a  large  part  of  each  day  to 
silence,  recollection,  the  choir,  mortification,  and  to  meditation, 
which  is  practised  three  times  a  day.  .  .  . 

Their  houses  are  to  contain  but  a  small  number  of  subjects. 
As  for  their  subsistence,  they  endeavour  not  to  be  a  burden  on 
anybody  :  they  live  on  their  family  resources,  which  they  have 
handed' over  to  their  superiors,  and  on  such  offerings  as  may  be 
made  spontaneously  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  piety 
of  the  faithful'  (Berthe,  Soiiit  Alphonse  de  Liguari,  Eng.  tr., 
i.  166). 

Despite  domestic  anxieties  and  contradictions  in 
the  government  of  the  new  Institute,  Liguori, 
down  to  about  the  year  1752,  devoted  himself 
indefatigably  to  the  actual  work  of  preaching, 
while  leading  at  the  same  time  a  life  of  e.\treme 
abnegation  and  austerity.  At  that  period  his 
health  began  somewhat  to  fail,  and  henceforward 
he  devoted  more  time  to  literary  activities,  com- 
posing a  niuuber  of  books  of  piety  and  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  comprehensive  work  on  moral  the- 
ology by  which  he  is  especially  remembered.  As 
early  as  1747  the  king  had  wished  to  make  Alfonso 
archbishop  of  Palermo,  but  by  earnest  representa- 
tions he  had  succeeded  in  evading  the  profi'ered 
honour.  The  Redemptorists,  in  point  of  fact, 
take  a  special  vow  to  accept  no  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  but  in  1762  influence  was  used  with  the 
Holy  See  to  dispense  the  saint  from  his  vow,  and, 
sorely  against  his  will,  he  was  comiielled  by  the 
pope  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Sanf  Agata  dei 
Goti,  a  tiny  see  to  the  north  of  Naples,  among 
a  peasant  population  unpleasantly  notorious  for 
their  barbarism  and  irreligion.  Here  he  worked 
wonders  for  the  reform  of  morals,  but  after  an 
episcopate  of  more  than  thirteen  years  he  per- 
suaded Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1775  to  allow  him  to  resign 
in  order  that  he  might  end  his  days  among  a  com- 
munity of  his  own  Order.  Broken  with  years, 
with  apostolic  labours,  and  with  the  incredible 
austerities  which  he  practised,  he  retired  to  Nocera 
dei  Pagani,  but  twelve  years  were  still  to  pass 
before  he  was  called  to  his  reward.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  destined  to  endure  trials  w  hich  prob- 
ably cost  him  more  severe  mental  sutteriug  than 
any  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  jneviously 
encountered.  For  forty  years  and  more,  mainly 
ow  iug  to  the  influence  of  the  anti-clerical  but  all- 
powerful  minister  Bernard  Tanucci,  who  was  the 
virtual  ruler  of  Naples,  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  Redemptorists  as  a  religious  Order  had  been 
withheld  by  the  Government.  This  had  always 
been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  expansion, 
reducing  it,  as  it  did,  to  the  position  of  an  illegal 
association.  At  the  time  of  Tanucci's  downfall  in 
1776,  the  Order  numbered  only  nine  houses — four 
in  Naples,  one  in  Sicily,  and  fonr  in  the  States  of 
the  Church.  In  1779,  under  a  different  administra- 
tion, everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  adoption  of 
a  more  generous  policy.  Promises  of  favour  were 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  in  response 
the  Redemptorist  rule  was  formally  submitted  for 
State  approval.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
aged  founder,  the  result  was  disastrous.  The  rule 
was  approved,  indeed,  but  in  a  fundamentally 
modified  form  (known  in  the  controversies  which 
followed  as  the  '  Regolamento'),  which  set  at 
nauglit  many  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
constitutions  as  hitherto  observed,  and  which 
practically  reduced  it  from  the  status  of  a  religious 
Order  to  that  of  a  mere  pious  association.  I-iguori, 
who  was  now  85,  decrepit,  deaf,  and  almost  blind, 
was  induced  to  sign  the  Regolamento,  and  it  was 
for  the  time  adopted  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
but  the  Redemptorists  belonging  to  the  houses 
founded  within  the  States  of  the  Church  energeti- 
cally protested  against  the  acceptance  of  any  such 
caricature  of  their  rule.  The  Holy  See  pronounce<l 
in  their  favour,  and  the  unfortunate  schism  thus 
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caused  in  the  Order  had  not  been  healed  wlien,  on 
1  Aug.  1787,  the  saint  died  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani. 
His  death,  tojjether  with  the  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  \\-liich  it  evoked  and  the  marvellous 
events  that  followed,  brought  about  a  happier  state 
of  feeling.  The  Government  of  Charles  III.  in  Oct. 
1790  approved  the  oiiginal  Redemptorist  rule,  and 
in  Aug.  1791,  under  papal  sanction,  the  dift'ercnt 
houses  of  the  Order  were  once  more  reconciled  with 
each  other.  From  this  time  forward,  and  especially 
after  tlie  subsidence  of  the  disturbances  caused  by 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
tlie  development  of  the  Order  was  rapid.  In  1786 
the  lirst  Redemptorist  liouse  nortli  of  the  Alps  was 
founded  at  Warsaw  by  Clement  Hofbauer,  after- 
wards beatified.  From  there  the  Congregation 
graduallj'  spread  to  Austria  and  through  Europe, 
while  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  United  States 
in  1832  and  in  England  in  1843.  The  Redemptor- 
Lsts  have  since  made  foundations  in  Ireland  (1851), 
KinnouU,  near  Perth,  in  Scotland  (1869),  in  Brazil, 
Dutch  Guiana,  the  Congo,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  many  other  distant  countries.  At  present  the 
Order  numbers  rather  over  400U  members,  half  of 
whom  are  priests,  the  rest  lay-brothers  and  students 
preparing  for  ordination.  The  strict  ultramontane 
views  distinctive  of  the  followers  of  St.  Alfonso  di 
Liguori  have  often  brought  them  into  disfavour 
with  State  officials,  and,  like  the  Jesuit.s.  they 
have  several  times  been  banished  from  difl'erent 
European  countries.  Still  no  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  connect  them  with  any  kind  of 
political  intrigue.  The  Redemptorists  have  re- 
mained steadily  faithful  to  their  primary  work  of 
giving  missions  and  retreats,  especially  among  the 
poor  and  uninstructed,  and  the  severe  rule  of  the 
Order  has  suffered  no  relaxation. 

Alfonso  di  Liguori  was  beatified  in  1816,  canon- 
ized in  1839,  and  declared  '  Doctor  of  the  Universal 
Church'  by  Pius  IX.  in  1871.  The  terms  of  this 
last  pronouncement,  though  somewhat  vague,  may 
be  held  to  constitute  a  guarantee  of  orthodoxy  for 
the  saint's  writings,  at  least  when  taken  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  language  used  that  he  is  commended  for  hold- 
ing a  golden  mean  in  his  moral  teaching  between  a 
Jansenistic  rigorism  on  the  one  hand  and  danger- 
ous laxity  on  the  other.  A  full  bibliography  of 
Liguori's  writings  may  be  found  in  Berthe,  Eng. 
tr.,  ii.  766  ff.  "Two  works  especially  in  this  long 
catalogue  have  been  subjected  to  much  adverse 
criticism.  Against  the  Le  Glorie  di  Maria,  lirst 
published  at  Naples  in  1750,  and  since  translated 
into  every  European  language,  many  objections 
have  been  raised  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  ex- 
travagant 'Mariolatry'  (see,  e.g.,  E.  B.  Pusey, 
Eirenicon,  Oxford,  \8^5,  passim).  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  as  Newman  points  out,  that  '  St. 
Alfonso  wTote  for  Neapolitans,  whom  he  knew, 
and  whom  we  do  not  know '  (see  the  whole  context 
in  J.  H.  Newman,  Letter  to  Pusey  on  the  Eirenicon, 
London,  1866,  p.  103  ff.).  The  character  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  people  are  veiy  different  from  ours, 
and  he  was  writing  to  protest  against  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  veiled  attack  on  that  simple 
and  childlike  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  whicli 
he  shared,  and  which  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  religion  of  his  countrymen.  It  is,  however, 
the  Theologia  Moralis  that  more  than  anything 
else  has  been  made  the  object  of  fierce  invective. 
Liguori  originally  (j.e.  in  1748)  published  his  views 
on  moral  questions  in  the  form  of  a  commentary 
on  a  well-known  text -book  for  students,  the 
Medulla  of  the  Jesuit  Hermann  Busenbaum.  But 
the  second  edition  in  two  volumes  (Naples,  1753 
and  1755)  appeared  as  an  original  work,  and  the 
author  contmued  to  revi.se  and  enlarge  it  as  the 
successive  issues  were  exhausted.     The  eighth  edi- 


tion, which  was  printed  in  1779,  was  the  last  to 
receive  his  personal  attention.  Seeing  that  not 
only  has  Alfonso  been  declared  a  doctor  of  the 
Church,  but  that  earlier  authoritative  decrees  in 
1803  and  1831  i)ronounced  that  there  was  '  nothin" 
wortli3'  of  censure'  in  his  writings  (on  this  cf. 
Newman,  History  of  my  liclif/ivus  Opinions,  note 
G,  p.  353),  and  that  all  his  o|iinions  might  safely 
be  followed  bj-  confessors,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  by  the  theology  of  Liguori  the  moral  teaching 
of  tlie  Roman  Church  must  stand  or  fall.  But, 
while  we  admit  this,  it  must  be  said  that  few 
indeed  of  the  exoteric  critics  who  have  inveighed 
against  his  teaching  liave  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand  it.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  the  '  shock- 
ing laxity'  of  this  or  that  isolated  proposition  set 
out,  often  inaccurately,  and  always  apart  from  the 
context,  as,  e.<j.,  in  the  notorious  pamphlet  of 
Robert  Grassiuann ( A usziige  aus  dcr Moraltheologie, 
etc. ),  but  the  man  who  does  this  is  most  commonly 
a  publicist  who  knows  nothing  of  ethical  systems 
and  who  has  never  considered  the  difficulties  which 
follow  from  the  acceptance  of  a  contrary  principle. 
Nothing  can  produce  a  better  impression  than  to 
laj-  down  the  rule  that  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances must  the  truth  be  departed  from,  but  those 
who  most  positively  commit  themselves  to  this  are 
also  those  who  have  never  attempted  to  think  out 
the  extremely  difficult  problems  which  arise  in 
practical  life,  and  who  have  never  attempted  to 
square  their  own  conduct  by  any  consistent  prin- 
ciple. 

They  believe,  as  Newman  well  saj'S,  *  that  on  a  great  or  cruel 
occasion  a  man  cannot  help  telling  a  lie,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  a  man  did  he  not  tell  it,  but  still  it  is  wrong  and  he  ouglit  not 
to  do  it,  and  he  must  trust  that  the  sin  will  be  fortriven  him. 
thouffh  he  goes  about  to  commit  it.  It  is  a  frailty,  and  had 
better  not  be  anticipated,  and  not  thought  of  asain  after  "it 
is  once  over." ' 

Now  Liguori,  like  all  his  fellow-bishops,  believed 
that  for  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  hear  con- 
fessions and  instruct  their  flock  it  was  necessary 
that  these  and  other  moral  questions  should  be 
thought  out.  Moreover,  it  must  be  said,  in  answer 
to  such  criticisms  as  those  of  R.  Grassmann  and 
those  contained  in  art.  Casuistry  (vol.  iii.  p.  240), 
that  priests  administer  a  code  of  law  in  the  tribunal 
penance  and,  like  lawyers,  doctors,  and  magistrates, 
they  have  to  acquaint  themselves  with  technicali- 
ties which,  in  the  case  of  certain  offences,  often 
involve  unsavoury  details  quite  unfit  for  public 
discussion. 

One  of  the  special  grounds  of  reproach  against 
Liguori's  moral  system  is  his  adoption  or  defence 
of  probabilism  (q.v.).  This  charge  is  only  partially 
justified  and  would  be  repudiated  by  all  his  own 
disciples.  The  principle  whicli  he  enunciated,  at 
least  in  his  later  years,  was  that  of  'equiproba- 
bilism '  i,q.v.).  The  difference  between  this  and 
probabilism,  rightly  explained,  is  not  very  moment- 
ous, and  many  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
especially  the  theologians  of  the  Jesuit  school, 
have  maintained  that  St.  Alfonso's  views  diverged 
but  slightly  from  those  of  approved  i)robabili,sts. 
According  to  the  probabilist  system,  starting  with 
the  admitted  axiom  that  a  doubtful  law  does  not 
bind  {lex  dubia  non  obligat),  a  man  is  not  held  in 
conscience  to  obey  as  long  as  there  is  a  sound 
probability  against  the  law — as  long  as,  e.g.,  in  a 
matter  of  extrinsic  testimony,  where  doctors  dis- 
agree, one  unexceptionable  avitliority  teaches  that 
a  particular  precept  has  no  binding  force.  The 
probabiliorists,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that,  un- 
less the  authorities  who  maintained  the  binding 
force  of  the  law  or  precept  were  notably  less 
weighty  than  those  who  excused  from  it,  such  a 
precept  could  not  be  set  aside  without  sin.  Be- 
tween these  rival  views  comes  that  of  Liguori,  who 
held  that,  when  the  reasons  or  authorities  were 
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equally  balanced  for  and  against  the  law,  then 
a  man  without  peril  to  his  soul  was  free  to  use  his 
liberty. 

'  A  doubtful  law  does  not  bind.  But  when  two  opposite 
opinions  are  equally  or  nearly  equally  probable,  you  have  a 
strict  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  law.  Therefore  the  law, 
being  only  doubtfully  promulgated,  has  no  binding  force. 
Therefore  it  is  true  that  you  can  follow  an  equally  probable 
opinion  in  favour  of  liberty'  (Berthe,  Eng.  tr.,  ii.  143). 

A  critical  and  definitive  edition  of  the  Theologia 
Moralis,  equipped  with  adequate  notes,  has  only 
recently  been  brought  to  completion :  Theologia 
Moralis  S.  Alphonsi  Marim  de  Liqorio,  ed. 
Leonard!  Gaude,  4  vols.,  Rome,  1905-12.  The 
editor  in  his  preface  gives  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  inaccuracy  of  so  many  of  the  saint's 
quotations  as  printed  in  the  current  editions. 

Literature. — The  fullest  life  of  St.  Alfonso  di  Liguori  is  that 
by  A.  Berthe,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1900,  Eng.  tr.,  H.  Castle,  2  vols., 
Dublin,  1905  (the  translation  has  been  subjected  to  careful  re- 
vision and  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  original).  Other 
noteworthy  biographies  are  those  of  A.  Tannoia,  Delia  Vita 
ed  ifftituto  del'  venerahile  Alfonso  Maria  Liguori,  3  vols., 
Naples,  179S-1S0-2  (a  valuable  source  written  by  a  devoted 
disciple  of  the  saint).  See  also  C.  Villecourt,  Vie  et  instiUtt 
de  S.  Alphonse  Marie  de  Liguori,  4  vols.,  Toumai,  1863;  K. 
Dilgskron,  Leben  des  heil.  Bisckofs  und  Kirchentehrers  A  Ifonsus 
Maria  de  Liguori,  Regensburg,  1887 ;  A.  Capecelatro,  La  Vita 
di  S,  Alfonso  Maria  lie  LitiuoH,  Rome,  1879.  A  good  account 
of  the  Order  with  full  bibliography  will  be  found  in  M.  Heim- 
bucher,  Die  Orden  und  Kongregationen  der  kathol.  EirckeS, 
Paderborn,  1908,  iii.  31S-333. 

On  the  Probabilist  and  Equiprobabilist  controversy  see  the 
anon.\Tnous  VindicioB  Alphonsiantx^,  Brussels,  1874,  and  Vindi- 
ci(€  Balleriniance,  Bruges,  1873 ;  J.  de  Caigny,  Apologetica 
de  Atquiprobabilismo  Alphonsiano,  do.  1894,  and  De  genuine 
Probabilismo  licito,  do.  1904 ;  J.  Arendt,  Crisis  Aequiproba- 
bilismi,  Brussels,  1902 ;  J.  Wouters,  De  Mimtsprohabilismo, 
Paris,  1905 ;  A.  Lehrakuhl,  ProbaMlismus  Vindicatus,  Freiburg, 
1906.  A  severe  indictment  of  the  moral  teaching  of  St.  Alfonso 
di  Liguori  will  be  found  in  A.  Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmen- 
geschichte'^,  Freiburg,  1898,  iii.  591, 044  ff. ;  P.  von  Hoensbroech, 
Die  idtramontane  Moral,  Berlin,  1902  ;  J.  J.  I.  Dbllingrer  and 
F.  H.  Reusch.  Geschichte  der  Moralstreitigkeilen,  Munich,  1889, 
and  the  pamphlet  of  R.  Grassmann,  Ausziige  aus  der  Moral- 
theologie  des  heil.  Alphons  v.  Liguori,  Stettin,  1895,  which  has 
been  widely  distributed  as  a  controversial  tract.  In  reply  see, 
inter  alia,  J.  H.  Newn^n,  History  of  my  Religious  Opinions, 
London,  1865,  pp.  273fl.  and  34Sfl. ;  A.  Keller,  St.  Alphons  v. 
Liguori  Oder  Robert  Grassmann  ?,  Wiesbaden,  1901 ;  '  Pilatus,' 
Was  ist  Wahrheitt,  do.  1902,  and  Quos  Ego-,  do.  1903;  F.  ter 
Haar,  Das  Dccret  des  Papstes  Innocenz  XI.  iiber  den  Probor 
bUisrnus,  Paderborn,  1904 ;  V.  Cathrein,  Moralphilosophie^, 
Freiburg,  1S99,  i.  397  ft. ;  H.  Ryder,  Catholic  Controversyi'>, 
London,  1890.  H.  THUESTON. 

LIGURIAN  RELIGION.— Solittleiscertainly 
known  of  the  early  history  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  Ligurians  that  any  attempt  to 
give  a  general  account  of  their  religion  is  impos- 
sible. Some  of  the  deities  that  were  worshipped 
in  Roman  times  in  the  Ligurian  area  strictly  so 
called  may  be  mentioned.  The  most  noteworthy 
are  tliose  closely  attached  to  a  particular  spot, 
such  as  Mars  Cemenelus  {OIL  v.  7871),  sometimes 
worshipped  without  the  first  name,  and  clearly 
connected  with  the  town  of  Cemenelum ;  and 
Bormanus,  who  was  probably,  like  his  namesake 
in  the  north  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  from  whom 
the  modern  town  of  Bormio  takes  its  name,  a  god 
of  hot  springs,  and  who  gave  the  name  to  the 
Lucus  Bormani  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  (Album) 
Intimelium,  the  modem  Ventimiglia.  Not  less 
local  was  the  worship  of  Mars  Leucimalacus  at 
Pedo  {ib.  7862),  possibly  an  apple- ripening  deity, 
the  dedication  to  whom  was  made  on  some  festival 
of  waggoners  or  muleteers  (plostralibus).  Local, 
too,  was  the  cult  of  the  Matronse  Vediantise,  where 
the  plural  is  interesting,  also  honoured  at  Cemene- 
lum in  the  district  of  the  Vediantii.  The  worship 
of  Matronae  with  some  local  epithet  or  epithets 
was  fairly  common  in  N.  Italy,  sometimes  com- 
bined with  Genii,  as  in  an  inscription  from  Trem- 
ezzina  on  Lake  Como  {ib.  5277),  generally  with 
a  local  epithet,  as  Deruonnse  (ib.  5791,  found  at 
Milan)  or  Vcellasicae  Concanaunae  {ib.  5584,  found 
at   Corbetta,   north  of   Milan).     They    are  often 


joined  with  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  and  some- 
times themselves  called  lunones — a  plural  form 
which  never  appears  in  pure  Latin  inscriptions. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  unsafe,  without  other  evi- 
dence, to  see  in  this  a  trace  of  any  polygamous 
strain  in  the  Ligurian  conception  of  Olympus ;  a 
nearer  parallel  is  the  (presumably)  generalizing 
plural  in  such  animistic  figures  as  Nyniphse,  Fauni, 
or  the  '  Clouds '  and  '  Dawns '  of  the  Tabula  Agno- 
nensis  (see  Italy  [Ancient])  ;  or  the  Angitise 
of  the  Marsians — not  to  speak  of  the  Parcse  of 
Gra?co-Roman  fable  or  the  Xenyat  at  Athens. 

Other  Ligurian  examples  of  these  '  Great 
Mothers'  will  be  found  in  the  Index  to  CIL  (p. 
1180).  The  other  deities  of  the  locality  are  all  of 
common  occurrence  in  Italian  communities. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  ethnic  char- 
acter and  connexions  of  the  Ligures,  reference 
must  be  made  to  EBr^^,  art.  '  Ligurians,'  and  the 
authorities  there  cited.  If,  and  in  so  far  as,  the 
view  of  W.  Ridgeway  ('Who  were  the  Romans?' 
Brit.  Acad.  Trans,  iii.  [1907]  42,  with  the  comments 
of  the  present  writer,  ib. )  may  be  accepted  as  sound, 
the  early  history  of  Ligurian  religion  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  that  of  the  pre-Tuscan  population 
of  Western  Italy,  in  particular  of  the  Auiunci  and 
other  early  dwellers  on  the  soil  of  what  afterwards 
was  Latium  (see  ITALY  [Ancient],  especially 
the  paragraph  on  the  archaic  cult  of  Aricia). 

R.  S.  Conway. 

LINGAYATS. — The  Lingayats  are  a  reUgious 
community  in  India,  numbering  nearly  three 
millions  at  the  census  of  1911,  of  whom  more  than 
half  are  found  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  In  the  Bombay  districts  of 
Belgaum  and  Bijapur  one-third  of  the  population  is 
Lingayat,  and  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Dharwar 
they  constitute  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
Lingayats  are  numerous  in  the  Mysore  and  Hy- 
derabad States.  They  also  fonn  an  important 
element  in  the  population  of  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.' 

I.  Description. — The  Lingayats,  who  are  also 
known  as  Lingawants,  Lingangis,  Sivabhaktas, 
and  Virasaivas,  derive  their  name  from  the  Skr. 
word  liiiqa,  the  phallic  emblem,  with  the  affix 
ayta,  ani  are  'the  people  who  bear  the  liiiga^ 
habitually.  Their  name  literally  describes  them  ; 
for  the  true  Lingayat  wears  on  his  body  a  small 
silver  box  containing  a  stone  phallus,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  his  faith,  and  the  loss  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  spiritual  death.  The  emblem  is  worn 
by  both  sexes.  The  men  carry  the  box  on  a  red 
silk  scarf  or  a  thread  tied  round  the  neck,  while 
the  women  wear  it  inside  their  costume,  on  a  neck- 
string.  When  working,  the  male  wearer  sometimes 
shifts  it  to  his  left  arm. 

The  Lingayats  are  Dravidian,  that  is  to  say,  they 
belong  to  a  stock  that  was  established  in  India 
before  the  arrival  of  the  so-called  Aryans.  They 
are  dark  in  complexion,  in  common  with  the  races 
of  Southern  India,  and  speak  Kanarese,  a  Dravidian 
language.  They  have  been  not  inaptly  described 
as  a  peaceable  race  of  Hindu  puritans,  though  it 
may  be  questioned  how  far  their  rejection  of  many 
of  the  chief  dogmas  of  Brahmanic  liinduism  leaves 
them  the  right  to  be  styled  Hindus  at  all.  Of  the 
Brahmanic  triad  ^  Brahma,  Visnu,  and  Siva — 
they  acknowledge  only  the  god  Siva,  whose  em- 
blem, the  liiiga,  they  bear  on  their  persons.  They 
reverence  the  Vedas,  but  disregard  the  later  com- 
mentaries on  which  the  Brahmans  rely.  Originally 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  one  of  the 
numerous  reformations  in  India  that  have  been 

1  The  census  of  1911  gives  the  following  figures  for  Linga- 
yats ;  Bombay  Presidency,  729,431 ;  Mysore,  1,339,248 ;  Madras 
Presidency,  134,592  ;  total  India,  2,976,293. 
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aimed  against  the  supremacy  and  doctrines  of  tlie 
Brahmane,  wliose  selfish  exploitation  of  the  lower 
castes  has  frequently  led  to  the  rise  of  new  sects 
essentially  anti-Briihmanic  in  orijri".  It  seems 
clear  that,  in  its  incejition,  Lingayatism  not  only 
rested  larjiely  on  a  denial  of  the  Bruhman  claim  to 
supremacy  over  all  other  cast«s,  but  attempted  to 
alwlish  all  (.-aste  distinctions.  All  wearers  of  the 
liiiga  were  proclaimed  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  The 
traditional  Lingayat  t«acher,  Basava,  proclaimed 
all  men  liuly  in  proportion  as  they  are  temples  of 
the  great  >pirit,  and  thus,  in  his  view,  all  men  are 
l>orn  equal.  The  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Brahmans,  coupled  with  the  a.<scrtion  of  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  all  men,  constituted  a  vital  de- 
parture from  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  Hinduism. 
Other  important  innovations  were  :  the  prohibition 
of  cliild-marriage ;  the  removal  of  all  restriction 
on  widows  remarrying  ;  the  burial,  instead  of  burn- 
ing, of  the  tiead  ;  and  the  alx)Iition  of  the  chief 
Hmdu  rites  for  the  removal  of  ceremonial  impurity. 
The  founders  of  the  religion  could  scarcely  have 
forged  more  pot«nt  weapons  for  severing  the  bonds 
between  their  proselytes  and  the  followers  of  the 
doctrines  preached  by  contemporary  Brahiuanic 
Hinduism. 

The  reader  must  not  assume  that  this  brief  de- 
scription of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  a  religious 
movement  which  dates  from  the  12th  cent.  A.D. 
conveys  an  accurate  picture  of  the  prevalent 
Lingayatism  of  the  present  day.  In  connexion 
with  the  attitude  originally  assumed  towards  cast« 
distinctions,  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable  de- 
parture from  Basava's  teaching.  The  origin  of 
caste  in  India  is  as  yet  a  subject  requiring  much 
elucidation.  In  its  development  no  mean  influence 
miLSt  be  allotted  to  function,  religion,  and  political 
boundaries.  Xor  can  dill'erences  of  race  have 
failed  materially  to  assist  the  formation  of  Indian 
societj'  on  its  present  basis.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  jilienomena  connected  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  modern  ca«te  is  the  working  of  a  religious 
reformation  in  which  caste  finds  no  place  on  the 

freviously  existing  social  structure  of  caste  units. 
f  caste  is  largely  a  manifestation  of  deep-root«d 


prejudices  tending  to  raise  and  preserve  carriers 
between  the  social  intercourse  of  different  sections 
of  the  human  race,  it  would  seem  not  unnatural  to 
expect  that  it  would  tend  to  reassert  itself  within 
the  fold  of  an  essentially  casteless  religion  so  soon 
as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  founders  had  spent  it«elf  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  mere  fact  of  con- 
verts having  joined  the  movement  at  an  e;irly 
stage  in  its  history  would  generat*  a  claim  to 
social  precedence  over  the  later  converts,  and  thus 
in  time  reconstitute  the  old  caste  barrier  that  the 
reformers  spent  themselves  in  endeavouring  to 
destroy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the 
history  of  caste  evolution,  therefore,  must  be  that 
which  deals  with  the  evolution  of  caste  inside  the 
fold  of  a  religious  community  originally  formed  on 
a  non-caste  basis.  A  remarkable  instance  of  such 
evolution  will  l>e  found  in  the  historj'  of  Linga- 
y.atisrn.  The  Lingayats  of  the  pre.sent  day  are 
divided  into  three  well-defined  groups,  including 
numerous  true  castes,  of  which  a  description  will 
Ije  found  in  the  section  dealing  with  their  social 
organization  (see  p.  72).  With  the  rise  of  caste 
distinctions,  nnmerous  other  changes  occurred  in 
the  nature  of  the  Lingayat  religion.  The  uyyas 
OT  jahgnms,  the  i)riests  of  the  community,  devised 
in  time  a  ritual  and  ceremonies  in  which  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  rival  ISrahman  aristocracy  can  freely  be 
traced.  The  more  important  of  these  ceremonies 
are  described  in  §  4  Ijelow.  But  it  is  essential 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
Lingayatism  that  the  most  important  ceremony 
of  all,   known  as   the  a^tavnrnn,  or  the  eightfold 


sacrament,  should  l)e  understood  by  the  reader. 
It  is  commonly  asserted  nowadays  liy  prominent 
members  of  the  Lingayat  community  that  the  true 
test  of  a  Lingaj-at  is  the  right  to  receive  the  full 
astavarna,  and  that  the  possession  of  a  few  of 
these  eight  rites  only  does  not  entitle  the  pos- 
sessor to  be  styled  a  member  of  the  conimumty. 
The  contention  seems  scarcely  in  harmony  with 
the  popular  usage  of  the  terra  '  Lingayat.' 
The  astnvarna  consists  of  eight  rites  known  as 


1.  Guru. 

2.  Lihga. 

3.  Vibhuti. 

4.  Kudraksa. 


5.  Mantra. 

6.  Jaiigaiu. 

7.  Tirth. 

8.  Prasad. 


On  the  birth  of  a  Linga^-at  the  parents  send  for 
the  guru,  or  spiritual  adviser,  of  the  family,  who  is 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  five  dcluiryas,  or 
holy  men,  from  ■•.  hom  the  father  claims  descent. 
The  guru  binds  the  lihga  on  the  child,  besmears  it 
with  vibhuti  (ashes),  places  a  garland  of  rudroksi 
(seeds  of  the  bastard  cedar)  round  its  neck,  and 
teaches  it  the  mystic  mantra,  or  prayer,  known  as 
Xamah  ^ivaya — i.e.  'Obeisance  to  the  god  Siva.' 
The  child  being  incapable  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  text  at  this  early  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  prayer  is  merely  recited  in  its  ear  by  the 
guru.  The  child  has  then  to  be  presented  to  the 
god  Siva  in  the  person  of  a,  jurtgam,  or  Lingayat 
l)riest,  who  is  summoned  for  this  purpose.  On  his 
arrival  the  parents  wash  his  feet,  and  the  water  in 
which  the  feet  are  washed  is  described  as  the  t'trtha 
or  citaranattrtha  of  Siva.  This  water  is  next 
poured  over  the  lihga  attached  to  the  infant.  The 
jahgnm  is  fed,  and  a  portion  of  the  food  from  the 
dish  is  placed  in  the  child's  mouth.  This  final 
ceremony  is  known  as  prusad.  Occasionally  the 
double  characters  of  guru  and  jahgam  are  com- 
bined in  one  person.  When  the  child  attains  the 
age  of  eight  or  ten,  the  ceremony  is  repeated  with 
sli-jht  modifications. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  eightfold  ceremony 
forms  a  very  concise  test  of  a  Lingajat's  religious 
status,  and  may  be  not  unfitly  compared  to  the 
rites  of  baptism  and  confirmation  which  are  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  admission  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  not  all  Christians  are  confirmed,  and 
in  the  same  way  not  all  members  of  the  Lingayat 
community  undergo  the  full  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion. It  would  probably  be  .safer  to  a[)ply  the  term 
'  Lingayat '  to  all  wearers  of  the  liiiga,  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  the  full  a,^tararna  on  birth 
or  conversion,  or  to  a  few  only  of  the  eight  sacra- 
ments. In  so  doing,  the  lower  onlers,  from  a 
social  standpoint,  of  the  Lingayat  community  will 
not  be  excluded,  as  they  would  otherwise  be,  from 
the  fold. 

Lingayats  are  not  permitted  to  touch  meat  or 
to  drink  any  kind  of  Injuor.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  either  occupied  in  agriculture  or  are 
traders.  They  are  generally  reputed  to  be  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding ;  but  at  times  they  are  capable 
of  dividing  into  violent  factious  with  such  rancour 
and  hostility  that  the  dispute  culminates  in  riots, 
and  occa-sionally  in  murder.  Among  the  educate*! 
members  of  the  community  there  Ls  a  strong  spirit 
of  rivalry  with  the  Brfihinans,  who.se  intellect  and 
capacity  have  secured  tliem  a  preponderating  sliare 
of  Government  apjioiutments.  Except  for  these 
defects,  the  community  may  be  described  as  steady 
and  industrious,  devoted  to  honest  toil,  whether  in 
professional  emjdoj'ment  or  occupied  in  tra<ling  or 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

2.  History. —Until  the  recent  publication  of 
two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  deciphered  and 
edited  by  J.  F.  Fleet,  and  throw  an  entirely 
new  light  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  Lingayat 
religion,  /.he  movement  in  favour  of  this  s{>ecial 
form  of  Sivaworsliip  wa.s  conmiouly  supposed  to 
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have  been  set  on  foot  by  the  great  Lingayat  saint, 
Basava,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century.  The 
acts  and  doctrines  of  Basava  and  of  his  nephew 
Channabasava  are  set  forth  in  two  puranas,  or 
sacred  books,  named,  after  them,  the  Basavapurana 
(ed.  Poona,  1905)  and  the  Channabasavapurano, 
(ed.  Mangalore,  1851).  But  these  works  were  not 
wTitten  until  some  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  tlie  saints ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
substratum  of  fact  which  they  contain  had  by  that 
time  become  so  overlaid  mth  tradition  and  miracu- 
lous occurrences  as  to  render  them  of  little  his- 
torical value.  The Basavapurana  describes  Basava 
as  the  son  of  Brahman  parents,  Madiraja  and 
Madalambika,  residents  of  Bagevadi,  usually  held 
to  be  the  town  of  that  name  in  the  Bijapur  district 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Basava  is,  the  Kanarese 
name  for  '  bull,'  an  animal  sacred  to  Siva,  and  thus 
a  connexion  is  traced  between  Basava  and  the  god 
Siva.  At  the  age  of  eight,  Basava  refused  to  be 
invested  with  the  sacred  thread  of  the  twice-born 
caste,  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  declaring 
himself  a  worshipper  of  Siva,  and  stating  that  he 
had  come  to  destroy  the  distinctions  of  caste.  By 
his  knowledge  of  the  Saiva  scriptures  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  uncle  Baladeva,  then  prime 
minister  to  the  king  of  Kalyan,  Bijjala.  Baladeva 
gave  him  his  daughter  Gangadevi  in  marriage. 
Subsequently  Bijjala,  a  Kalachurya  by  race,  who 
usurped  the  Chalukyan  kingdom  of  Kalyana  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  cent.,  installed  Basava  as  his 
prime  minister,  and  gave  him  his  younger  sister 
Nilalochana  to  vrife.  The  puranas  further  recount 
the  birth  of  Channabasava  from  Basava's  unmarried 
sister  Nagalambika,  by  the  working  of  the  spirit 
of  the  god  Siva.  The  myth  in  connexion  with 
this  miraculous  conception  is  interesting.  Basava, 
while  engaged  in  prayer,  saw  an  ant  emerge  from 
the  ground  with  a  small  seed  in  its  mouth.  He 
took  the  seed  to  Ivis  home,  where  his  sister  swal- 
lowed it  and  became  pregnant.  The  issue  of  this 
unique  conception  was  Channabasava.  Uncle  and 
nephew  both  preached  the  new  doctrines,  and  in 
so  doing  encountered  the  hostility  of  the  Jains, 
whom  they  ruthlessly  persecuted.  A  revolution, 
the  outcome  of  these  religious  factions,  led  to 
the  assassination  of  king  Bijjala  and  to  the  flight 
of  Basava  and  his  nephew.  Basava  is  said  to 
have  been  finally  absorbed  into  the  liiiga  at  Kudal 
Sangameswar,  and  Channabasava  to  have  lost  his 
life  at  Uh-i  in  North  Kanara,  a  district  in  tlie 
Bombay  Presidency.  An  annual  pilgrimage  of 
Lingayat^  to  the  shrine  of  the  latter  at  Ulvi  takes 
place  to  this  day. 

Two  important  inscriptions  bearing  on  these 
traditions  of  the  origin  of  the  Lingayats  deserve 
consideration.  The  first  was  discovered  at  the 
village  of  Managoli,  a  few  mOes  from  Bagevadi, 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  Basava.  This  record 
(as  also  many  others)  shows  that  king  Bijjala 
gained  the  kingdom  of  Kalyan  in  A.D.  1156.  It 
also  states  that  a  certain  Basava  wa.s  the  builder 
of  the  temple  in  which  the  inscription  was  first 
put,  and  that  Madiraja  was  mahaprabhii ,  or  head 
of  the  village,  when  the  grants  in  aid  of  the 
temple  were  made.  Basava  is  further  described  as 
the  giandson  of  Revadasa  and  son  of  Chandiraja, 
and  as  a  man  of  great  sanctity  and  \-irtue.  The 
second  inscription  was  found  at  Ablur  in  the 
Dharwar  district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
belongs  to  about  A.D.  12iX).  It  relates  the  fortunes 
of  a  certain  Ekantad^-Ramayya,  an  ardent  wor- 
shipper of  the  god  Siva.  Eamayya  c-ame  into 
conflict  Avith  the  Jains,  and  defeated  them,  both 
in  dispute  and,  the  inscription  says,  by  performing 
a  miracle — we  may  venture  to  say,  by  arranging 
matters  so  that  he  seemed  to  perform  it — which 
consisted  in  cutting  ofi"  his  own  head  and  having 


it  r,estored  to  him,  safe  and  .sound,  by  the  grace 
of  Siva,  seven  days  later.  All  this  came  to  the 
notice  of  King  Bijjala,  who  summoned  Raniaj^a 
into  his  presence.  And  Kamayya,  making  his 
catise  good  before  the  king,  won  his  support,  and 
was  presented  with  gifts  of  lands  for  the  temple 
founded  by  him  at  Ablur  in  the  new  faith.  The 
incidents  related  of  Kamayya  are  placed  shortly 
before  A.D.  1162,  so  that  he  would  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Basava.  No  mention,  however,  of 
the  latter  or  of  his  nephew  is  found  in  this  record. 
If  we  accept  the  contemporary  inscriptions  as 
more  entitled  to  credit  than  the  tradition  overlaid 
with  myth  recorded  at  a  later  date,  it  seems  clear 
that  both  Basava  and  Ekantada-Ramayya  were 
reformers  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  of 
the  Lingayat  doctrine,  and  that  the  event  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  12th  century.  Lingayat  scholars  of 
the  present  day,  indeed,  claim  a  far  earlier  date 
for  the  origin  of  their  faith.  But  their  contention 
that  its  origin  Is  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
Brahmanic  Hinduism  has  yet  to  be  established 
by  adequate  e%-idence.  The  best  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  of  Fleet,  who  considers  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  present  Lingayat  sect  is  more 
or  less  a  development  of  the  gild  (mentioned  in 
many  inscriprions)  of  the  500  Swamis  of  Aihole,  a 
^•illage  in  the  Bijapur  district,  the  protectors  of 
the  Vira-Bananjn  religion,  who  were  always  more 
or  less  strictly  Saivas,  but,  vdt\i  a  free-minded- 
ness  wliich  is  not  now  common,  patronized  also 
Buddhism.  The  movement,  however,  in  which 
the  500  Swamis  of  Aihole  joined  seems  certainly 
to  have  originated  with  Ekantada-Ramayya  at 
Ablur.  And  probably  the  prevalent  tradition  of 
the  present  day,  that  Basava  was  the  originator  of 
it  and  the  founder  of  the  community,  must  only  be 
attributed  to  his  having  quickly  become  acquainted 
with  the  new  development  of  Saivism  started  by 
Kamayya,  and  to  his  having  taken  a  leading  part 
in  encouraging  and  propagating  it  in  circumstances 
which  rendered  him  more  conspicuous  than  the 
real  founder.  Basava  happened  to  be  a  memljer 
of  the  body  of  village  elders  at  Managoli,  and  so 
to  occupy  a  recognizable  position  in  local  matters, 
administrative  as  well  as  religious.  Consequently, 
it  seems  likely  that,  when  the  first  literary  account 
of  the  rise  of  Lingayatism  came  to  be  ivritten, 
which  was  unquestionably  an  appreciable  time 
after  the  event,  his  name  had  survived,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Ramayya's.  Accordingly,  the  writer 
of  that  account  was  unable  to  tell  us  anything 
particular  about  Kamayya,  beyond  duly  recording 
the  miracle  performed  by  him,  and  attributed  the 
movement  entirely  to  Basava,  assigning  to  him 
an  assistant,  his  nephew  Channabasava,  who  is 
perhaps  only  a  mythical  person.  But  it  must 
be  also  admitted  that  the  early  history  of  the 
movement  may  be  capable  of  further  elucidation, 
and  that  the  present-day  claims  of  the  leading 
Lingayats  for  a  very  early  origin  for  their  religion, 
though  lacking  the  support  of  historical  evidence, 
have  this  much  to  rely  on,  that  it  is  essentially 
probable  that  the  Dravidian  races  of  Southern 
India,  whose  primitive  deities  were  absorbed  by 
the  ,Aryan  invaders  into  the  personality  of  their 
god  ,Siva,  always  leant  towards  the  special  worship 
of  Siva  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Bralimanic  triad,  and  combined  with  this 
preference  a  dislike  of  Brahmanic  ritual  and 
caste  ascendancy  which  is  the  real  sutetratum 
of  the  movement  ending  in  the  recognition  of 
Lingayatism. 

In  dismissing  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Lingayat  religion,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  an 
instance  of  the  claims  advanced  by  learned  mem 
bers  of  the  community  for  a  greater  antiquity  for 
their  religion  than  historical  evidence  would  aJtlbrd 
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it.  Mr.  Kajibasavashaetri,  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  Kanarese  in  Jhe  State  College  of  Mysore,  con- 
t«iKls  that  tlie  Saiva  sect  of  Hindus  has  alv.ays 
been  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  comprising 
the  wearers  of  the  liiiga,  and  the  other  those  who  do 
not  wear  it.  Tlie  former  he  designates  Viraiaiva, 
and  declares  that  the  Vira^aivas  consist  of  Brahman, 
Ksatriya,  Vaisya,  and  Sudra,  the  fourfold  caste 
lUvision  of  Manu.  Quoting  from  the  17th  chapter 
of  the  Paramc^vnr  agama,  he  declares  tljat  the 
Virasaiva  Brahmans  are  also  known  as  Suddha 
Viraiaivas,  Virasaiva  kings  as  Marga  Virasaivas, 
Virasaiva  Vaisyas  as  Misra  Virasaivas,  and  the 
Sudras  of  the  community  as  Anteve  Virasaivas. 
In  his  opinion,  the  duties  and  penances  imposed  on 
the  first  of  these  classes  are  (1)  the  astavarna  (see 
p.  70),  (2)  penances  and  bodily  emaciation,  (3)  the 
worship  of  Siva  without  sacrifice,  (4)  the  recital 
of  the  Vedas.  He  further  asserts  that  the  Hindu 
a-iramas,  or  conditions  of  life  of  hrahniachdri, 
grliastlui,  and  sannyasi,  i.e.  student,  householder, 
and  ascetic,  are  binding  on  Virasaivas,  and  quotes, 
from  various  Sanskrit  works,  texts  in  support 
of  this  view.  He  furnishes  a  mythical  account 
of  the  origin  of  Lingayats  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  importance  of  this 
summary  of  his  views  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
completely  typical  of  the  claims  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Lingayat  community  have  recently 
commenced  to  advance  to  be  included,  in  a  sense, 
within  the  fold  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  with  the 
mistaken  notion  of  thereby  improving  their  social 
standing.  They  endeavour-  to  divide  themselves 
into  Manu's  fourfold  cajte  scheme  of  Brahman, 
Ksatriya,  Vaisya,  and  Siidra,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  theirs  is  in  origin  a  non-cast«  religion, 
and  that  Manu's  scheme,  which  can  only  with 
great  inaccuracy  be  applied  to  the  more  orthodox 
Hindu  castes,  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  Linga- 
yats. A  sign  of  this  movement  towards  Brahmanic 
Hinduism  among  Lingayats  is  to  be  found  in  the 
organized  attempt  made  by  certain  Lingayats  at 
recent  censuses  to  enter  themselves  as  Virasaiva 
Brahmans  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  claims 
to  a  great  antiquity  for  their  religion  and  for  a 
cast«  scheme  based  on  Manu's  model  are  chielly 
significant  as  signs  of  the  social  ambitions  of  the 
educated  members,  who  are  jealous  of  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  Brahmans. 

3.  Social  organization. — The  results  of  investi- 
gations undertaken  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  in 
1900  by  committees  of  Lingayat  gentlemen  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  numerous  social  subdivisions  of  tlie 
Lingayat  community  tend  to  show  that  the  rela- 
tion of  these  various  groups  to  each  other  is  one  of 
some  complexity.  Broadly  speaking,  Lingayats 
appear  to  consist  of  three  groups  of  subdivisions. 

( 1 )  The  first,  which  for  convenience  may  be  named 
'  Panchamsalis  with  full  astavarna  rites'  (see  p. 
70  above),  contains  the  priests  of  the  community, 
known  as  ayyas  or  jangams,  and  the  leading  trader 
castes,  or  banjigs.  It  is  probable  that  tliis  group  is 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  original  converts, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  could  interdine  and 
intermarry  without  restriction.  The  seven  sub- 
divisions of  this  group  may  still  dine  together,  but 
for  puri)Oses  of  marriage  the  subdivisions  rank  one 
above  the  other,  and  it  is  permissible  for  a  bride- 
groom of  one  subdivision  to  take  a  bride  only 
from  tlie  divisions  below  his.  The  reverse  process, 
namely,  of  a  bride  marrying  a  youth  of  a  lower  divi- 
sion, is  strictly  forbidden.  Members  of  the  lower 
subdivisions  of  this  group  may  rise  to  the  higher 
by  performing  certain  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
marryin"  of  a  boy  to  a  girl  beneath  him  in  social 
rank  and  of  a  girl  to  a  boy  above  her  is  part  of 
a  system  of  isogamy  and  liypergamy,  and  is  not  at 


all  uncommon  in  many  Indian  castes.  It  is  a 
probiilile  speculation  that  the  early  converts  in 
course  of  time  came  to  rank  themselves  as  superior 
to  the  more  recent  converts  of  the  community,  and 
the  growth  of  this  feeling  would  lead,  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  that  prevail  in  all  societies,  to  the 
early  converts  declining  to  wed  their  daughters  to 
the  newcomers,  though  they  would  accept  brides 
from  the  latter  as  socially  inferior,  if  only  slightly 
so.  The  Panchamsalis,  as  they  may  be  called  for 
lack  of  a  better  name,  are  all  entitled  to  the  asta- 
varna rites,  and  rank  socially  above  the  remaining 
groups.  In  BG  xxiii.  218  they  are  described  as 
'  Pure  Lingayats.' 

(2)  The  next  group  is  that  of  the  '  non-Pancham- 
salis  with  astavarna  rites.'  This  group  contains 
over  70  subdivisions,  which  are  functional  groups, 
such  as  weavers,  oil-pressers,  bricklayers,  dyers, 
cultivators,  shepherds,  and  the  like.  It  seems 
probable  that  they  represent  converts  of  a  much 
later  date  than  those  whom  we  have  styled  Pan- 
chamsalis, and  were  never  permitted  to  interdine  or 
intermarry  with  the  latter.  In  this  group  each  sub- 
division is  self-contained  in  regard  to  marriage ; 
that  is  to  say,  a,jddar,  or  weaver,  may  marry  only 
a,jadar  girl,  a  badig,  or  carpenter,  may  marry  only 
a  badig  gill,  and  so  on,  resembling  in  tliis  respect 
the  ordinary  Hindu  castes,  which  are  usually  endo- 
gamous.  Members  of  one  subdivision  may  not 
pass  to  another.  The  names  of  the  subdivisions 
are  commonly  indicative  of  the  calling  of  the 
members,  and  it  is  of  special  interest  to  note  here 
how  the  barriers  erected  by  specialization  of 
function  have  proved  too  strong  for  the  original 
communal  theories  of  equality  which  the  Lin- 
gayats of  early  days  adopted. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  considerable  diversity  of 
practice  exists  in  connexion  with  the  relations  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  this  group  to  the  parent  Hindu  castes  from  which 
they  separated  to  become  Lingayats.  In  meet  cases  it  is  found 
that,  when  a  portion  of  an  original  Hindu  ca£te  has  been  con- 
verted to  Lingayatism,  both  intermarriage  and  interdining  with 
the  unconverted  members  are  finally  abandoned,  and  the  caste 
is  broken  into  two  divisions,  of  which  one  is  to  be  recognized  by 
the  members  wearing  the  liiiga,  and  the  other  by  their  wearing 
the  sacred  thread  of  the  twice-born.  But  in  some  instances — 
e.'j.,  the  Jeers  of  the  Belgaum  district — the  Lingayat  members 
continue  to  take  brides  from  the  non-Lingayat  section,  though 
they  will  not  marry  their  daughters  to  them ;  it  is  usual  to 
invest  the  bride  with  the  lifiga  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  thus 
formally  receiving  her  into  the  Lingaj'at  community.  In  other 
cases  the  Lingayat  and  non-Lingayat  sections  live  side  by  side 
and  dine  together  at  caste  functions,  intermarriage  being  for- 
bidden. In  this  case,  however,  the  former  call  in  a  JaAgam  to 
perform  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  latter  employ  a 
Brahman.  The  more  typical  case  seems  to  be  that  of  a  cf^te 
subdivision  given  in  the  Indian  Census  Report  (Bombay  Censtis 
Report,  1901,  ch.  viii.  p.  182).  In  the  last  century  a  Lingayat 
priest  of  Ujjini  converted  a  number  of  weavers  in  the  village  of 
Tuminkattl,  Dharwar  district,  Bombay.  These  converts  aban- 
doned ail  social  intercourse  with  their  former  caste  brethren, 
and  took  their  place  as  a  new  subdivision  in  the  non-Pancham- 
sali  group  under  the  name  of  Kurvinaras. 
This  second  group  of  subdivisions,  therefore,  diliers 
essentially  from  the  Panchamsalis,  though  the  mem- 
bers also  have  the  astavarna  rites.  It  is  described 
in  BG  under  the  name  of  'Affiliated  Lingayats.' 

(3)  The  third  group  of  subdivisions  is  the  '  non- 
Panchamsalis  without  astavarna  rites.'  It  con- 
tains washermen,  tanners,  shoemakers,  fishermen, 
etc.,  which  would  rank  as  unclean  castes  among 
Brahmanic  Hindus.  It  is  the  practice  among  Lin- 
gayats of  the  present  day  to  deny  that  the  members 
of  this  third  group  are  entitled  to  be  classed  as 
Lingayats  at  all.  They  maintain  that,  since  the 
possession  of  the  full  astavarna  rites  is  the  mark 
of  a  Lingayat,  these  lower  divisions,  who  at  most 
can  claim  three  or  four  of  the  eight  sacraments, 
are  only  the  followers  or  servants  of  Lingayats. 
The  contention  is  not  unreasonable  ;  yet  it  seems 
that  these  lower  orders  would  be  styled  Lingayats 
by  the  other  Hindus  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
would  describe  themselves  as  such.  A  classifica- 
tion of  the  Lingayat  community  would  not  there- 
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lore  be  complete  xinless  they  were  included.  On 
this  point  the  evidence  of  J.  A.  Dubois  is  of 
interest.     He  writes : 

*  If  even  a  Pariah  joins  the  sect  he  is  considered  in  no  way 
inferior  to  a  Brahmin.  Wherever  the  lingam  is  found,  there, 
they  say,  is  the  throne  of  the  deity,  \vithout  distinction  of  class 
or  rank '  (Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies^,  p.  117). 

Lingayats  of  this  description  marry  only  within 
their  subdivision.  They  are  described  as  'Half- 
Lingayats'  in  BG, 

Within  the  subdivisions  just  described  smaller 
groups  are  found,  known  as  exogamous  sections, 
that  is  to  say,  groups  of  which  the  members  are 
held  to  be  so  closely  connected  that,  like  blood- 
relations,  they  must  marry  outside  their  section. 
Little  accurate  information  is  available  regarding 
the  nature  and  origin  of  these  sections  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  higher  ranks  they  are  named 
alter  five  Lingayat  sages,  Nandi,  Bhrngi,  Vira, 
Vrsa,  and  Skanda,  and  in  this  respect  closely  re- 
semble the  ordinary  Brahmanio  gotras  (?.«.).  The 
Lingayats  do  not  allow  the  children  of  brothers  to 
intermarry,  nor  may  sisters'  children  marry  to- 
gether. Marriage  with  the  children  of  a  paternal 
uncle  or  maternal  aunt  is  similarly  forbidden.  A 
man  may  marry  his  sister's  daughter ;  but,  Lf  the 
sister  be  a  younger  sister,  such  a  marriage  is  looked 
on  with  disfavour.  Marriage  is  both  infant  and 
adult.  Sexual  licence  is  neither  recognized  nor 
tolerated,  but  is  punished,  if  need  be,  by  excom- 
munication. Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  is  usual 
only  when  the  first  wife  fails  to  bear  a  son.  The 
disputes  that  arise  on  social  or  religious  questions 
are  settled  by  the  paAchayat,  or  committee  of  five 
elders,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  head  of  the  math,  or 
religious  house.  These  maths  are  found  scattered 
over  the  tract  of  country  in  which  Lingayats 
predominate ;  but  there  are  five  of  special  sanc- 
tity and  importance,  namely,  at  Ujjini,  Srisaila, 
KoUepaka,  Balehalli,  and  Benares.  From  these, 
decisions  on  vexed  questions  of  doctrine  and  ritual 
issue  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Beliefs  and  customs. — It  has  been  seen  that 
the  Lingayats  are  believers  in  the  god  Siva,  the 
third  person  of  the  Hindu  triad,  signifying  the 
creative  and  destructive  forces  in  the  universe. 
Thence  they  derive  the  phallus,  or  lihga,  emble- 
matic of  reproduction,  and  the  sacred  bull,  Nandi  or 
Basava,  found  in  all  their  temples,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  emblem  of  strength.  The  ceremonies 
in  vogue  at  birth,  betrothal,  marriage,  and  death 
have  been  accurately  described  by  R.  C.  Carr  in  his 
monograph  on  the  Lingayat  community  (Madras 
Government  Press,  1906),  and  are  given  below. 

One  principal  Lingayat  ceremony  known  as 
the  astavania,  or  eightfold  sacrament,  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  some  detail  (p.  70  above). 
The  essentially  Lingayat  beliefs  and  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  wearing  of  the  lihga,  the  worship  of 
the  jahgam,  and  the  administration  of  astavania 
rites,  are,  however,  as  is  usual  in  India,  constantly 
mingled  with  many  commonplace  Hindu  beliefs 
and  customs.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  India  for 
Hindus  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Musalman  plrs, 
or  saints,  and  in  the  same  way  Lingayats  will  com- 
bine the  worship  of  the  special  objects  prescribed 
by  Basava  with  the  worship  of  purely  Hindu  deities 
such  as  Hanuman,  Ganapati,  YeUamma,  Maruti, 
and  many  others.  The  investigations  hitherto  con- 
ducted do  not  clearly  show  how  far  Lingayat  and 
Hindu  ritual  are  liable  to  be  combined  ;  out  it  can 
be  confidently  predicted  that  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community,  who  still  keep  in  touch  with  the  un- 
converted section  of  the  caste  to  which,  profession- 
ally speaking,  they  belong,  ■will  be  found  to  adhere 
in  many  instances  to  the  Ijeliefs  and  customs  of 
their  unconverted  fellow  castemen,  despite  the 
teaching  and  inflaence  of  the  jahgams. 


The  specially  Lingayat  ceremonies  described  by 
Carr  are  : 

(1)  Birth. — ft  is  customary  for  the  female  rela- 
tives attending  a  confinement  to  bathe  both  mother 
and  chOd.  On  the  second  or  third  day  boiled  tur- 
meric and  water  is  applied  to  the  mother,  and  a 
ceremony  known  as  viralu,  or  the  worship  of  the 
afterbirth,  is  performed.  The  propitiation  of  the 
afterbirth  by  the  offering  of  food,  riim  leaves,  tur- 
meric, and  a  coco-nut,  is  considered  necessary  for 
the  safe  suolding  of  the  child.  When  the  child 
receives  the  tirth,  or  water  in  which  the  jahganCs 
feet  have  been  washed  (see  above,  p.  70""),  the  mother 
also  partakes  of  it. 

(2)  Betrothal. — For  a  betrothal  the  bridegroom's 
family  come  to  the  bride's  house  on  an  auspicious 
day  in  company  with  a  jaiigam.  They  bring  a 
woman's  cloth,  a  jacket,  two  coco-nuts,  five  pieces 
of  turmeric,  five  limes,  and  betel-leaf  and  areca-nut. 
They  also  bring  flowers  for  the  su-naka  (a  cap  of 
flowers  made  for  the  bride),  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, and  sugar  and  betel-nut  for  distribution  to 
guests.  The  bride  puts  on  the  new  clothes  with 
the  ornaments  and  flowers,  and  sits  on  a  folded 
blanket  on  which  fantastic  deWces  have  been  made 
with  rice.  Some  married  women  fill  her  lap  with 
coco-nuts  and  other  things  brought  by  the  bride- 
groom's party.  Music  is  played,  and  the  women 
sing.  Five  of  them  pick  up  the  rice  on  the  blanket 
and  gently  drop  it  on  to  the  oride's  knees,  shoulders, 
and  head.  They  do  this  three  times  with  both 
hands ;  sugar  and  betel  are  then  distributed,  and 
one  of  the  bride's  family  proclaims  the  fact  that 
the  bride  has  been  given  to  the  bridegroom.  One 
of  the  bridegroom's  family  then  states  that  the 
bride  is  accepted.  That  night  the  bride's  family 
feed  the  visitors  on  sweet  things  ;  dishes  made  of 
hot  or  pungent  things  are  strictly  prohibited. 

(3)  Marriage. — The  marriage  ceremony  occupies 
from  one  to  four  days,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  the  case  of  a  four-day  marriage,  the  first  day  is 
spent  in  worshipping  ancestors.  On  the  second  day 
rice  and  oU  are  sent  to  the  local  math,  or  religious 
house,  and  oU  alone  to  the  relatives.  New  pots  are 
brought  with  much  shouting,  and  deposited  in  the 
god's  room.  A  marriage  booth  is  erected,  and  the 
bridegroom  sits  tmder  it  side  by  side  with  a  married 
female  relative,  and  goes  through  a  performance 
which  is  called  surige.  An  enclosure  is  made 
round  them  with  cotton  thread  passed  ten  times 
round  four  earthen  pitchers  placed  at  the  four 
comers.  Five  married  women  come  with  boiled 
water  and  wash  oft'  the  oil  and  turmeric  with  which 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  companions 
have  been  anointed.  The  matrons  then  clothe  them 
with  the  new  clothes  ofl'ered  to  the  ancestors  on  the 
first  day.  After  some  ceremonial  the  thread  form- 
ing the  enclosure  is  removed  and  given  to  a.  jaiigam. 
The  surige  being  now  over,  the  bridegroom  and  his 
relative  are  taken  back  to  the  god's  room.  The 
bride  and  her  relative  are  then  taken  to  the  pandal, 
and  another  surige  is  gone  through.  When  this  is 
over,  the  bride  is  taken  to  her  room  and  is  decorated 
with  flowers.  At  the  same  time  the  bridegroom  is 
decorated  in  the  god's  room,  and,  mounting  on  a 
bullock,  goes  to  the  viDage  temple,  where  he  offers 
a  coco-nut.  A  chaplet  of  flowers  called  bdsiitga  is 
tied  to  his  forehead,  and  he  returns  to  the  house. 
In  the  god's  room  a  paiichkalai,  consisting  of  five 
metal  vases  with  betel  and  ashes,  has  been  arranged, 
one  vase  being  placed  at  each  comer  of  a  square 
and  one  in  the  middle.  By  each  kalaS  is  a  coco- 
nut, a  date  fruit,  a  betel-leaf,  an  areca-nut,  and 
one  pice  tied  in  a  handkerchief.  A  cotton  thread 
is  passed  round  the  square,  and  round  the  centre 
kalai  another  thread,  one  end  of  which  is  held  by 
the  family  gunt  and  the  otlier  by  the  bridegroom, 
who  sits  opposite  to  him.     The  guru  wears  a  ring 
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made  of  kiifa  -rrass  on  the  bij;  toe  of  liis  right  foot. 
The  hriiie  sits  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  bride- 
gnx)in,  and  tlie  ijuni  ties  their  right  and  left  hands 
respectively  with  kuAa  grass.  The  joined  hands  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  wa-shed,  and  bilva 
{^gle  tnarmelos)  leaves  and  flowers  are  offered.  The 
officiating  priest  then  consecrates  the  neck  orna- 
ment and  the  thread,  ties  the  latter  on  the  WTists  of 
the  joined  hands,  and  gives  the  former  to  the  bride- 
groom, who  ties  it  round  the  bride's  neck,  repeat- 
ing some  words  after  the  priest. 

The  tying  of  the  tali  is  the  binding  portion  of 
the  ceremony.  Before  the  tali  is  given  to  the 
bridegroom,  it  is  passed  round  the  assembly  to  be 
touched  by  all  and  blessed.  As  soon  as  the  bride- 
groom ties  it  on  the  bride,  all  those  present  throw 
over  the  pair  a  .shower  of  rice.  The  bridegroom 
places  some  cummin  seed  and  jOgi-i,  or  unrelined 
sugar,  on  the  bride's  head,  and  the  bride  does  the 
same  to  the  bridegroom.  Small  quantities  of  these 
articles  are  tied  in  a  comer  of  the  cloth  of  each, 
and  the  cloths  are  then  knotted  together.  The 
bride  worships  the  bridegroom's  feet,  and  he 
throws  rice  on  her  head.  The  newly  married 
couple  offer  fruits  to  live  jaiigams,  and  present 
them  with  five  pice.  The  relatives  worship  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  wash  their  feet,  and  offer 
presents,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  day  teiniinate. 

On  the  third  daj-,  friends  and  relatives  are  fed. 
Ou  the  fourth  day,  bride  and  bridegroom  ride  in 
procession  tlirougli  the  village  on  the  same  bullock, 
the  bride  in  front.  On  returning  to  the  house  they 
throw  scented  powder  at  each  other,  and  the  guests 
join  in  the  fun.  Then  follows  the  wedding  break- 
fast, to  which  only  the  near  relatives  are  admitted. 
The  marrieil  couple  worship  jniignms  and  the 
elders,  and  take  off  the  consecration  thread  from 
their  wrists  and  tie  it  at  the  doorway.  The  five 
matrons  who  have  assisted  are  given  presents  and 
dismissed,  and  the  marriage  is  now  complete. 

In  a  one-day  marriage  the  alxive  ceremonies  are 
crowded  into  the  short  time  allotted. 

The  remarriage  of  widows  was  one  of  the  points 
on  which  Basava  insisted,  and  was  probably  one  of 
the  biggest  bones  of  contention  with  the  Brahmans. 
■Widow  remarriage  is  allowed  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  authorities  at  Ujjini  see  fit  to  disregard  it. 
The}-  say  that  among  jahgams  it  is  prohibited, 
and  that  among  the  other  classes  of  Lingayats  it 
is  the  growth  of  custom. 

(4)  Death. — The  dead  are  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture  facing  towards  the  north ;  but  an  exception 
is  made  in  the  case  of  unmarried  people,  who  are 
buried  in  a  reclining  position. 

Before  the  sick  man  dies,  the  ceremony  called 
vibhuti-velai  is  performed.  He  is  given  a  bath, 
and  is  made  to  drink  holy  water  in  which  the 
jaiiganCs  feet  have  been  washed.  He  is  made  to 
give  the  jahgam  a  handkerchief  with  vibhilti 
(ashes),  rudrdksa  (seeds  of  the  bastard  cedar), 
daksina  (coin),  and  tdmbula  (betel-leaf).  This  is 
followed  by  a  meal,  of  which  all  the  jahgams 
present  and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  patient 
partake.  It  appears  to  be  immaterial  whether  the 
patient  is  still  alive  or  not.  It  is  stated  that,  if  the 
invalid  survives  this  ceremonj-,  he  must  take  to  the 
jungles  and  disappear ;  but  in  practice  this  is  not 
observed.  The  death  party  resembles  in  some 
respects  an  Irish  'wake,'  thouLjh  the  latter  does 
not  commence  until  the  decea.sea  is  well  on  his  way 
to  the  next  world. 

After  death  the  corpse  is  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  the  Jahgam,  who  has  received  the 
offering  before  death,  places  his  left  hand  on  the 
right  thigh  of  the  body.  The  jieople  pre.sent  wor- 
ship the  corpse,  and  the  usual  distribution  of  corns 
and  l»tel  to  jahgam-i  follows.  The  Ijody  is  then 
carried  in  a  iriman,  or  bamboo  chair,  to  the  burial- 


•'round.  The  grave  should  be  a  cube  of  9  feet 
dimen.-ions,  with  a  niche  on  one  side  in  which  the 
corpse  is  to  sit.  The  liitga  is  untied  and  placed  in 
the  left  hand,  bilva  leaves  and  vibhuti  are  placed 
at  the  side,  the  body  is  wrapped  in  an  orange- 
coloured  cloth,  and  the  grave  is  tilled  in.  A 
jahgam  stands  on  the  grave,  and,  after  receiving 
the  usual  dunccitr,  shouts  out  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  and  says  that  he  has  gone  to  Kailasa, 
or  heaven. 

Memorial  ceremonies  are  contrary  to  Lingayat 
tenets ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  influence 
of  the  Brfdimans  appears,  and  among  some  sections 
an  annual  ceremony  is  performed.  The  performance 
of  i-raddlia,  or  the  funeral  ceremonies  common  to 
other  Hindus,  is  unknown.  Dubois  tells  us  that  a 
Lingayat  is  no  sooner  buried  than  he  is  forgotten. 

'  The  point  in  the  creed  of  the  Sivaites  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  most  remarkable  is  ti.eir  entire  rejection  of  that  fundamental 
principleof  the  Hindu  religion,  imirtyanma,  or  metempsychosis' 
(p.  116). 

From  tills  it  would  follow  that  thej-  do  not  believe 
in  ghosts.  But  there  is  a  generally  accepted  idea 
that  evil  spirits  sometimes  take  possession  of 
females.  This  may  be  a  rude  way  of  expressing 
the  fact  that  the  gentle  sex  is  '  uncertain,  coy,  and 
hard  to  please. '  Although  the  ceremony  of  h-dddha 
is  unknown,  once  in  a  year  on  the  new  moon  day 
of  the  month  Bhadrapada  or  in  Aswina,  the}'  offer 
clothes  and  food  to  (a)  ancestors  in  general,  (6) 
childless  ancestors,  and  (c)  men  who  have  died  a 
violent  death. 

Among  Lingayats  widow  remarriage  is  common, 
and  divorce  is  permissible.  The  ordinarj-  law  of 
Hindus  is  followed  in  regard  to  inlieritance.  Linga- 
yats regard  thsxT  jaiigams,  or  priests,  as  incarnations 
of  Siva,  and  will  bathe  their  lihgas  in  the  water 
in  which  the  jaiigam  has  washed  his  feet  and  thus 
rendered  holy.  They  have  numerous  superstitions 
regarding  good  and  bad  omens.  Thus,  it  is  lucky 
to  meet  a  deer  or  a  dog  going  from  right  to  left, 
whereas  the  same  animals  passing  from  left  to  right 
will  bring  ill  luck  (monograph  on  Lingavats  by  R. 
C.  Carr).  They  do  not  ol^erve  the  pollution  periods 
of  the  Hindus,  and  their  indifference  to  the  ordi- 
nary' Hindu  purification  ceremonies  is  notorious 
(Dubois,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix.). 

Members  of  other  religious  communities  who 
wish  to  become  Lingayats  are  called  on  to  undergo 
a  three  days'  ceremony  of  purification.  On  the 
first  day  they  allow  their  face  and  head  to  be 
shaved,  and  "bathe  in  the  products  of  the  cow, 
which  alone  they  may  feed  on  and  drink  that  daj'. 
The  second  day  thej-  bathe  in  water  in  which  the 
feet  of  a  jaiigam  have  been  washed,  and  which  is 
therefore  holy  water.  They  eat  su^ar  and  drink 
milk.  On  the  third  day  they  take  a  bath  described 
as  panckamrt,  i.e.  they  apply  to  the  head  and 
body  a  paste  made  up  of  plantains,  cow's  milk, 
clarified  butter,  curds,  and  honey,  and  wash  it  off 
with  water  ;  they  again  drink  the  tirth,  or  water  in 
which  the  feet  of  a  jahgam  have  been  washed,  and 
are  then  invested  >vith  the  lihga,  after  which  they 
are  allowed  to  dine  with  Lingayats,  and  are  con- 
sidered members  of  the  community.  Women  under- 
go the  same  ceremony,  except  the  head-shavin'j. 

5.  General  remarks. — It  will  be  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  origin  and  present-day 
social  organization  and  customs  of  the  Lingayats 
that  the  community  is  virtually  an  original  ca.->te- 
less  section  in  process  of  reversion  to  a  congeries  of 
castes  holding  a  common  religion.  It  has  been 
seen  how,  in  the  1-th  <ent.,  a  movement  was  set 
on  foot  and  spread  abvo.ad  by  two  Brahmans, 
Ekautada-Itamaj-ya  and  Basava,  devotees  of  Siva, 
to  alx)lish  the  ceremonies  and  restrictions  that 
fettered  the  intercourse  Ijetween  the  difl'erent  ranks 
of  orthodox   Hindu  society  of  the  period,  ami  to 
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establish  a  community  on  a  basis  of  the  equality  oi 
its  members,  irrespective  of  sex,  by  means  of  the 
purifying  worsliip  of  the  one  god  Siva.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  movement  found  special  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jain  traders  of  the  period,  who 
■would  have  ranked,  as  Vaisyas,  below  both  Brah- 
man priest  and  Ksatriya  warrior  under  the  Hindu 
scheme  of  social  precedence.  The  community  en- 
countered the  hostility  of  the  Jains,  who  remained 
unconverted,  but  clung  tenaciously  to  its  simple 
faith  in  the  worsliip  of  Siva,  and  in  his  emblem, 
the  lihga.  We  must  assume  the  probability  that 
the  Brahman  converts,  of  whose  existence  we 
possess  historical  evidence,  tended  by  degrees  to 
assert  for  themselves  social  jjrecedence  as  ai/i/as  or 
jrikfjriyns,  i.e.  the  priests  of  the  community,  for 
wliich  position  their  knowledge  and  descent  would 
give  them  special  fitness.  In  time,  indeed,  they 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  incarnations  of  the 
god  fsiva,  and  thus  they  were  holy,  iniparting 
holiness  in  a  special  degi'ee  to  the  water  in  which 
they  had  bathed  their  feet,  known  as  t'lrth,  so  that 
it  plays  a  prominent  part  to  this  day  in  the  Linga- 
yat  ceremonies.  Once  the  original  notion  of  uni- 
versal equality  of  rank  had  yielded  to  the  priests  a 
precedence  incompatible  with  such  equality,  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  further 
social  gradations,  and  the  older  members  of  the 
community  commenced  to  claim  over  the  later 
converts  a  precedence  modelled  on  that  which  the 
priests  had  established  against  them.  In  such  a 
manner  the  essential  doctrine  of  equality  became 
completely  undermined,  and  in  the  end  gave  place 
to  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  as  the  test  of  Lin- 
gayat  orthodoxy.  Thus,  when  the  more  recent 
cases  of  caste  conversion  occirrred,  a  section  of  a 
Hindu  caste  became  Lingayat,  not,  as  the  founders 
of  the  religion  would  have  -wished,  by  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  footin"  of  equality  on  the  common 
ground  of  the  W9rship  of  Siva  and  of  his  emblem 
the  liiiga,  but  by  investiture  through  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies  with  the  lihga,  retaining  their  dis- 
tinctive social  status  as  a  functional  caste,  with 
which  other  Lingayats  would  neither  marry  nor 
dine.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  Lingayat  subdivisions  the  jaiigam  will  take 
food  in  the  house  of  the  members,  but  here  all 
trace  of  the  original  equality  ceases  ;  and  the  Lin- 
gayats of  to-day  present  the  curious  and  interesting 
spectacle  of  a  religious  sect  broken  in  the  course  of 
centuries  into  social  fragments,  of  which  the  older 
sections  remain  essentiaUy  sectarian,  and  the  more 
recent  in  origin  possess  the  typical  attributes  of 
ordinary  Hindu  castes.  As  in  the  case  of  Christ- 
ianity in  some  parts  of  India,  the  social  barriers  of 
caste  have  proved  too  strong  for  the  communal 
basis  of  the  orthodox  religion. 

LiTERiTURE.— J.  F.  Fleet,  Epioraphia  Indica,  v.  (1899),  also 
art.  in  I A  xxx.  (1901);  C.  P.  Brown,  'Essay  on  the  Creed, 
CJustoins,  and  Literature  of  the  Jangams,'  in  Madras  Journal 
of  Literature  and  Science,  ser.  i.  vol.  xi.  (1840) ;  J.  A.  Dubois, 
Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies'.^,  Oxford,  1900; 
B.  L.  Rice,  Manual  of  Mysore  and  Coorg,  i.  (1896) ;  BG, 
■Bijapur  and  Dharwar,"  ISSO ;  Census  of  India,  1901,  ix., 
'  Bombay ' ;  R.  C.  Carr,  Lingayats,  Madras,  1906 ;  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar,  G/.4Piii.  6(1913),  pp.  131-140. 

R.  E.  Enthoven. 

gLING  CHOS. — The  gLing  chos  (gLing-myth- 
ology),or  gLiv'i  gla  (gLing -song), ^  is  the  mythology 
contained  in  Tilietan  folk-lore,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  religion  of  that  country.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  mytliology  of  countries 
such  as  Finland  and  Russia  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  to  be  pieced  together  from  fragmentary 
allusions  scattered  through  the  whole  range  of 
Tibetan  folk-lore,  but  can  be  gathered  from  com- 

1  The  term  gLin^  chos  was  first  employed  by  the  present 
writer.  Among  natives  of  Tibet  the  name  gLing  glu  ('son^s 
of '^/.i/c?')  is  in  more  general  use.  In  a  hymnal  discovered  in 
Upper  Kanawar  the.  words  Lha  chos  and  Bon  chos  are  used  for 
this  type  of  religion. 


plete  hymnals  and  catechisms,  in  which  the  gLing 
chu.f  has  lieen  preser\  ed  for  us  almost  untouched. 

1.  Is  the  gLing  chos  the  ancient  religion  of 
West  Tibet  only  or  of  the  whole  of  Tibet?— 
Although  the  present  writer's  materials  were 
collected  exclusi\ely  in  West  Tibet,  it  is  probable 
that  the  gLing  chos  was  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  whole  country.  (1)  We  are  informed  by 
a  lama  of  Tasliilhunpo  (in  Central  Tibet)  that 
an  endless  variety  of  versions  of  the  Kesar-saga 
(not  the  Kesar-epic,  which  belongs  to  the  subject 
of  Lamaism)  are  current,  just  as  is  the  case 
in  Ladakh  (Western  Tibet),  where  each  village 
has  one  or  even  more  versions  of  its  own.  (2)  In 
the  legends  of  MUaraspa  there  are  embodied 
several  gLing  glu.^  MUaraspa  seems  to  have  been 
extiemely  clever  in  building  a  bridge  from  the 
gLing  chox  to  Lamaism.  He  was  a  native  of 
Eastern  Tibet,  Khang  chen  abyung  Inga  (or  the 
Kanchanjanga)  being  his  native  country.  But, 
even  if  the  gl-i»g  chos  can  be  proved  to  be,  terri- 
torially, a  real  Tibetan  religion,  the  question  still 
remains  whether  it  is  the  original  property  of 
the  Tibetan  (Indo-Chinese)  race  or  belongs  to  the 
Mon  and  Bedha  popiJation,  wlio  are  the  principal 
preservers  of  it  at  the  present  day,  and  who  are 
not  of  Indo-Chinese,  but  possibly  of  Aryan  and 
Mundari,  stock. 

2.  Cosmology  of  the  gLing  chos. — In  all  the 
sources  mentioned  below,  in  the  Literature,  three 
large  realms  are  spoken  of  : 

(1)  sTnng  lha,  heaven  (literally,  'the  upper 
gods,'  or  'the  gods  above').— A  king  reigns  in 
sTang  Uia  called  sKyer  rdzong  snyan^o.^  He  is 
also  called  dBangpo  rgjabzhin,  anil  aBum  khri 
rgyalpo.  The  name  of  his  wife,  the  queen  of 
heaven,  is  bKur  dman  rgyalmo,  Ane  bkur  dmanmo, 
or  4Bum  khri  rgyalmo.  They  have  three  sons, 
Don  yod,  Don  Idan,  and  Don  grub.  The  youngest 
is  the  most  prominent  figure.  '  Lightning  flashes 
from  his  sword  out  of  the  middle  of  black  clouds.' 
Don  gTub  descends  to  the  earth  and  becomes  king 
Kesar  of  gLing.  According  to  one  theory,  thunder 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  walking  of  the  gods, 
and,  according  to  another,  it  is  the  groaning  of  the 
dragon-shaped  abrug,  dwelling  in  the  dark  clouds, 
when  it  is  assaUed  by  Kesar  with  his  sword  of 
lightning.  Three  daughters  of  the  king  of  heaven 
are  ahso  mentioned. 

The  life  of  the  gods  is  an  idealized  form  of  man's 
life.  They  constitute  a  State,  with  king,  ministers, 
servants,  and  subjects.  They  aljide  in  perfect 
happiness,  and  live,  free  from  Illness,  to  a  good 
old  age.  They  tend,  apparently  on  the  earth, 
certain  goats  known  as  lha  ra.  These  they  must 
defend  against  the  de^il  bDud.  Kesar  later  on 
discovers  many  of  the  lha  ra  in  the  latter's  realm. 
The  king  and  the  queen  often  change  their  shape. 
The  former  becomes  a  white  bird  or  a  yak,  and 
the  latter  takes  the  shape  of  a  woman,  a  dzo 
(hybrid  between  a  cow  and  a  yak),  a  golden  or 
turquoise  fly,  or  a  dove. 

(2)  Bar  btsan,  the  earth  (literally,  '  the  firm 
place  in  the  middle'). — Other  names  are  mi  yul, 
'land  of  men,'  and  gLing,  'the  continent.'  The 
principal  deity  of  this  earth  is  mother  Skyabs 
bdun  (or  Skyabs  mdun).  It  is  probable  that  she 
is  identical  with  brTanma,  the  goddess  of  the 
earth  (H.  A.  Jaschke,  Tibetan-English  Dictionary, 
London,  1881).  She  rides  a  horse  called  bTsan 
rta  dmar  chung.  Of  her  subjects,  the  human 
race,  we  do  not  hear  much  in  the  saga.     The 

1  Some  of  these  gLing  glu  will  be  found  in  I>.  Laufer's  '  Zwel 
Legenden  dee  Milaraspa,'  in  ARW  iv.  [1901J  100-123,  nga  ni 
ivjar  seng  dkarmoi  bu,  etc.;  131-143,  seng  dgangsla  agyingba 
spar  mi^^khyag,  etc.;  194-211,  dlnia  ribo  mchog  rab  mchod 
rtenla,  etc. 

-  This  is  the  actu^il  pronunciation.  In  literature  the  name  is 
spelt  brgya  sbyin  (Satakratu  or  Indra). 
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eighteen  affiis  (see  below)  take  the  part  of  human 
beings. 

(3)  Yop  klu,  the  under  world  (literally,  '  the 
naqas  below'). — Like  sTang  Iha,  Yog  klu  is  also 
a  State.  There  is  a  king  called  IJogspo  (probably 
ICogpo  is  meant),  with  liis  servants  and  liis  sub- 
jects, who  are  remarkable  for  the  \ax^e  number 
of  their  children.  Tiie  klumo,  or  ndtjml  (female 
■nagas),  are  famous  for  their  beauty,  and  Kesar  ia 
warned  not  to  fall  in  love  with  them.  For  this 
reason,  at  the  present  day,  the  Ladfikhi  women 
still  desire  to  look  like  klumo,  and  wear  the  perag 
or  berag,  a  leather  strap  set  with  turquoises.  This 
perag  represents  a  snake  growing  out  of  the  neck 
of  a  human  body,  which,  according  to  Indian 
Buddhist  art,  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  ndgas. 

3.  The  colours  of  these  realms. — The  most  origi- 
nal system  of  colours  seems  to  be  contained  in  tlie 
Sheh  version  of  the  Kesar-saga.  According  to  it, 
the  colour  of  sTang  Ilia  is  white — perhaps  the 
colour  of  light ;  Bar  btsan  is  red — perhaps  on 
account  of  the  reddish  colour  of  the  ground  ;  *  and 
Yog  klu  is  blue — this  may  be  due  to  the  deep  blue 
colour  of  many  Tibetan  lakes.  The  klu  generally 
live  in  the  water. 

According  to  the  Lower  Ladakhi  version  of  the 
Kesar-saga,  the  colour  system  is  as  follows  :  sTang 
Iha  is  wliite  ;  Bar  btsan  is  red ;  and  Yog  klu  is 
black.  A  still  more  advanced  stage  is  represented 
in  the  Mongolian  version  (which  is  without  doubt 
based  on  that  of  Tibet).  Here  sTang  Iha  is  white; 
Bar  btsan  is  yellow ;  and  Yog  klu  is  black.  The 
change  from  red  to  yellow  has  probably  something 
to  do  with  Tsong-kha-pa  and  his  reformation  of 
Lamaism. 

4.  The  devil  bDud. — Occasionally,  to  the  three 
realms  of  the  world  a  fourth  is  added,  that  of  the 
devil  bDud,  and  then  all  the  three  realms  become 
united  in  opposition  to  this  new  realm.  The  colour 
of  the  devil  and  of  his  realm  is  black  (Sheh  version) 
or  violet  (Lower  Ladakhi  version).  It  is  situated  in 
the  north.  The  devil  tries  to  carry  away  the  goats 
of  the  gods.  He  is  in  possession  of  a  beautiful 
castle,  great  treasures,  and  a  girl  who  is  kept  in  a 
cage.  Near  his  castle  is  the  well  of  milk  and 
nectar.  In  size,  appetite,  and  stupidity  he  closely 
resembles  the  giants  of  European  mythology  and 
folk-lore.  There  seems  to  be  a  close  coimexion 
between  Yog  klu  and  the  dex-il's  realm,  as  they 
both  appear  to  go  back  to  similar  ideas.  But 
gradually  the  devil  developed  into  a  morally  de- 
testable character,  while  the  klu  did  not.  Other 
names  of  the  devil  bDud  are  aDre  Iha  btsan  bog, 
Curulugu,  Srinpo  ('  ogre  '),  and  sDigpa  ('  sinful '). 

Of  a  very  similar  nature  is  agu  Za.  He  is  prob- 
ably a  mountain-  or  cloud-giant.  He  devours  not 
only  Kesar,  but  also  sun  and  moon. 

5.  The  seven  and  the  eighteen  agus. — Next  to 
Kesar,  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Kosar-saga  are 
the  eighteen  agus.  Kesar  is  their  leader,  and 
together  with  him  they  form  a  group  of  nineteen 
beings,  in  whom  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to 
see  personifications  of  the  twelve  months  plus  the 
seven  days  of  the  week.  Just  as  India  had  a 
group  of  seven  udilyas  before  there  were  twelve, 
we  find  occasionally  a  group  of  seven  agiis  who  act 
by  themselves,  the  others  being  forgotten.  There 
is  a  female  agu  among  the  group  of  seven,  and 
there  is  always  a  traitor  among  the  agus.  They 
are  described  as  having  non-human  heads  on  human 
bodies,  thus  being  similar  in  shape  to  the  Chinese 
representations  of  the  zodiac.  The  list  of  the 
eighteen  is  as  follows : 

1.  Paaan{(  Idan  ru  skyc^,  with  a  goat's  head. 

i  Anggar  rtsant(8i>o,  with  a  lizard's  head. 

3.  Khrai  mgo  kbrai  thung,  with  a  falcon's  head. 


1  The  word  dmaryo,  'red,'  is  also  used  tor  'brov?n.'    Of.  the 
traditional  interpretation  ol  the  word  'Adam.' 


4.  Kha  r^an  [djj^'ani,  with  a  white  beard. 

6.  sKya  r,^o<ipo.  with  a  aoup-spoon  for  a  head. 

6.  zLaba  bzangpo,  with  a  moou  for  a  head. 

7.  niDa  dpon  ^'Onv.'ma,  with  an  arrow-blade  for  a  head. 

8.  Ala  jong  gol,  with  the  sole  of  a  boot  for  a  head. 

9.  aBu  dmar  Iain  bstan,  with  a  worm's  hea<L 

10.  Shelgyi  buzhung,  with  a  concave  mirror  for  a  head. 

11.  [dJGani  gongba,  with  a  collar  for  a  bead. 

12.  Lag  lag  rings,  with  a  hand  for  a  head. 

13.  rKang  rKang  rings,  with  a  foot  for  a  head. 

14.  Bong  nag  Idumbu,  with  a  donkey's  head. 
16.  bKa  blon  Idanpa,  with  a  man's  head. 

16.  dPalle  rgodpo,  with  an  old  man's  head. 

17.  rNa  7yu  rna  ithsal,  with  a  turquoise  for  a  head. 

18.  zLaba  dkarpo,  with  a  white  shell  for  a  head. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  seven  agus:  (1) 
dPalle,  (2)  [dJGani,  (3)  Gongma  buthsa,  (4)  ITaba 
miggi  rab,  (6)  rNa  yyu  rna  dthsal,  (6)  mDa  dpon 
gongma,  (7)  dPalmoi  asta". 

Both  lists  are  from  the  Lower  Ladakhi  version. 
Certain  names  will  be  found  to  difler  in  other 
villages.  It  looks  as  if  there  were  not  much  hope 
of  finding  the  clue  to  this  ancient  zodiac. 

6.  The  Lokapalas.— There  is  some  likelihood 
that  the  gLing  cho;  has  always  had  deities  for  each 
of  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Indian  Amoghasiddha,  Vajrasattva,  Ratna- 
sambhava,  and  Amitabha  were  deities  of  the  four 
quarters  before  they  became  Dhyanibuddhas.  In 
close  correspondence  with  them  we  find  in  the 
gLing  chos  the  following  deities  of  the  four 
quarters :  Don  yod  grubpa.  North  ;  rDorje  sems 
dpa.  East ;  Rinchen  byung  Idan,  South  ;  sNangba 
mtha  yas,  West.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  tliese  deities  were  introduced  from  India 
together  with  Buddhism.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  names  represent  an  instance  of  mutual  inllu- 
ence  between  pre-Buddhist  Tibetan  and  Indian 
mythology.  The  name  Don  grub,  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  Indian  Siddhiirtha,  was 
not  necessarily  introduced  with  Buddhism.  Sid- 
dhartha  was  a  common  name  in  India  long  before 
Buddha's  time,  and  may  belong  to  a  deity  similar 
to  Don  grub  and  Don  yod  grubpa  of  Tibet.  There 
are  also  four  '  kings '  of  the  four  quarters,  who 
correspond  more  closely  to  their  Indian  equiva- 
lents, and  may  therefore  have  been  received  from 
India ;  but  even  these  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Buddhism.  Like  the  deities  mentioned  above, 
they  belong  to  the  four  quarters,  and  to  nothing 
else  in  the  gLing  chos. 

7.  The  Tree  of  the  World.— It  is  called  the 
'  king-willow,'  or  the  '  far-spreading  willow.'  It  has 
its  roots  in  Yog  klu,  its  middle  part  in  Bar  btsan, 
and  its  top  in  sTang  Iha.  It  has  six  branches,  and 
on  each  branch  a  bird  with  a  nest  and  an  egg.  On 
the  first  branch  there  is  the  huge  bird  Khyung 
with  a  golden  egg  ;  on  the  second,  the  wild  eagle 
with  a  turquoise  egg  ;  on  the  third,  the  bird  '  white- 
head '  with  a  pearl-white  egg ;  on  the  fourth,  the 
eagle  '  white-kidney '  with  a  silver  egg ;  on  the 
fifth,  a  snow-pheasant  with  a  coral  egg  ;  and,  on  the 
sixth,  the  white  falcon  with  an  iron  egg. 

8.  Outline  of  the  Kesar-saga. — 

(1)  Prulotjue  to  the  saija  :  the  creaUwi  0/  the  earth. — The  '  fore- 
father and  his  wife '  sow  some  seed  which  grows  into  a  huge  tree, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  gathered  into  a  barn.  There  tlie  fruits 
become  changed  into  worms,  which  eat  one  another  vnitil  one 
huge  wonn  is  left.  This  worm  becomes  the  child  Dong  ysum 
mila.  The  child  kills  an  ogre  with  nine  heads,  and  buildij  the 
world  (gLing)  out  of  its  body  in  seven  days.  Dong  -ysum  mila 
is  married  to  eighteen  ^Is,  to  whom  are  born  the  eigliteen  atjti^. 
'The  tigus,  eager  to  gam  riches,  start  for  the  ca.stle  I'achi  ilpal 
dong.  Agu  dPalle  arrives  there  first  of  all,  receives  the  riches, 
and  hc.-irs  the  prophecy  about  what  will  happen  in  the  course 
of  the  Kesar  story. 

(■2)  Birth  0/  Kesar. — Agu  dPalle  assists  the  king  of  heaven  in  his 
fight  with  the  devil,  in  the  8haj)e  cither  of  yaks  or  of  birds.  He 
is  allowed  to  ask  a  boon,  and  a.«ks  that  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
the  king  of  heaven  m.ay  be  sent  to  the  earth  as  king.  All  the 
sons  are  asked,  and  Don  grub,  who  is  the  ablest  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  decides  to  go.  He  dies  in  heaven,  and  is  reborn  on  earth 
to  Gog  bzang  Ihanio.  (The  name  Kesar  or  Kyetar  is  spelt  in 
full  skye  ysar,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  with  reference  to 
this  story;  it  means  the  'reborn  one'.)  The  concei>tion  arises 
from  Oog  bzong  Ibamo's  eating  a  hailstone,  and  the  child  is  bora 
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through  the  ribp.  It  is  of  a  most  ugly  shape,  but  at  pleasure 
exchanjfes  this  for  a  beautiful  shape,  with  sun  and  moon  as  attri- 
butes. The  traitor  among  the  agits  makes  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  kill  the  child,  and  has  to  suffer  himself.  Together 
with  Kesar,  sun  and  moon  and  all  kinds  of  animals  are  horn. 

(3)  Kesar's  marriage  to  aBritffuma. — Kesar  meets  aBruguma 
on  a  plain  where  she  is  gathering  roots.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  stories  as  to  how  he  teases  her.  iBruguma  is  to  be 
married  to  the  traitor  among  the  aijus,  but  Kesar  wins  her 
through  his  skill  in  games.  Her  parents  are  disgusted  when 
they  see  him  in  bis  ugly  shape,  and  treat  him  with  contempt. 
He  runs  away,  and  iBruguma  has  to  seek  him.  She  is  pleased 
to  find  him  in  his  beautiful  shape,  but  at  once  he  throws  it  off 
and  sends  hail  and  rain.  Her  parents  say  that  their  daughter 
will  be  given  to  him  who  brings  the  skin  of  the  huge  yak  Riri 
(this  yak  looks  almost  like  a  cloud),  and  who  will  bring  a  wing 
of  the  bird  Nyima  khj-ung  bjTing  (this  bird  looks  almost  like 
the  sun).  The  agxis  try  ;  but  only  Kesar  succeeds.  Now  he  is 
accepted  as  son-m-law,  and  the  wedding  is  celebrated.  (Here 
Kesar  is  praised  even  as  the  inventor  of  firearms.) 

(4)  Kesar's  victory  over  the  giant  of  the  north. — After  religious 
preparations  Kesar  decides  to  start  for  the  north  to  kill  the  devil. 
He  finds  it  hard  to  have  to  leave  ABruguma,  and  allows  her  to 
accompany  him,  but  the  queen  of  heaven  sends  her  back.  In 
the  castle  of  the  devil  he  finds  a  girl  in  an  iron  cage,  whom 
he  delivers.  They  have  an  enjoyable  time  together  until  the 
devil  returns.  Before  his  arrival  Kesar  is  hidden  in  a  pit  which 
is  dug  inside  the  room  in  a  miraculous  way.  Although  the  devil 
smells  the  presence  of  a  human  being,  and  although  his  book  of 
magic  assures  him  of  it,  he  is  soon  persuaded  of  the  contrary  by 
the  girl,  and  goes  to  sleep.  Then  Kesar  is  dug  out  again  and 
kills  the  devil.  The  girl  gives  Kesar  the  food  and  drink  of  for- 
^etfulness,  and  in  consequence  of  this  he  forgets  dBrugtima,  the 
land  of  ^Ling,  and  everything. 

(5)  aBniguma  abducted  by  the  king  of  Hor. — Because  Kesar 
does  not  return,  the  king  of  Hor  starts  to  carry  off  aBmguma. 
The  traitor  among  the  agus  sits  on  the  throne  of  gLiiuj,  and 
the  other  agits  offer  only  feeble  resistance.  The  most  plucky 
among  the  agus  is  the  youngest,  dBu  dmar  lam  bstan.  ABru- 
guma  herself  goes  to  fight,  but  is  sent  back  with  ridicule.  She 
has  to  submit  and  become  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Hor.  Still 
she  refuses  to  leave  the  land  of  gLing  unless  the  king  of  Hor 
solves  three  difficult  problems.  Then  aBruguma  hides  herself  in 
a  stable,  but  she  is  discovered  and  carried  away.  She  begins  to 
love  the  king  of  Hor.  ABu  dmar  lam  bstan  makes  a  successful 
attempt  to  retake  her,  but  he  is  killed  through  the  treacherv'  of 
ABruguma  and  the  traitor  among  the  agus.  (This  is  the  Sieg- 
fried story.)  Agu  dPalle  sends  two  storks  with  a  message  to- 
wards the  north  to  Kesar.  He  leaves  the  north  and  soon 
reaches  the  land  of  gLing.  Tlie  horse  arrives  there  before  him, 
and  together  with  tl^  horse's  adventure  spring  sets  in. 

(6)  Defeat  of  the  king  of  Hor. — The  road  to  Hor,  with  its  many 
obstacles,  is  described.  First  Kesar  is  led  by  a  fox,  then  he 
gains  the  ser\ice  of  a  dwarf.  There  is  the  door  of  rocks  which 
opens  and  closes  of  its  own  accord  ;  there  are  the  stones  flying 
about  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  the  watchmen  of  Hor,  who 
are  killed  in  the  same  manner  as  Samson  killed  the  Philistines 
in  the  hall.  Kesar  arrives  in  the  shape  of  a  beggar,  and  pretends 
to  be  the  son  of  the  smith  of  Hor.  He  is  accepted  after  some 
difficulties  and  learns  the  trade  of  the  smith.  At  a  tournament 
he  shows  his  superior  power,  and  gains  the  victory  in  every  con- 
test. He  is  therefore  sent  with  a  force  against  the  approaching 
agus  of  gLing.  On  this  occasion  he  drowns  all  hia  followers 
from  Hor,  and  sends  the  agus  home  again.  He  compels  the 
smith  to  assist  him  in  the  fabrication  of  an  iron  chain,  which  is 
to  be  thrown  on  to  the  top  of  the  castle  of  Hor.  When  it  is  finished, 
Kesar  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  castle  by  means  of  the  chain, 
kills  the  king  of^  Hor,  and  regains  aBruguma.  On  their  way 
back  to  gLing,  aBruguma's  children,  whom  she  had  borne  to 
the  king  of  Hor,  are  offered  to  the  door  of  rocks  to  induce  it  to 
open.  In  gLing,  aBiiiguma  is  first  punished  for  her  treacherj', 
then  she  is  restored  to  her  former  position,  and  another  wedding 
is  celebrated. 

(7)  Kesar's  journey  to  China. — (The  Tibetan  word  for  China— 
rgya  nag — means  'the  black  expanse.')  Kesar  practises  sor- 
cery until  the  castle  of  the  king  of  China  falls  to  pieces  and  the 
kingof  China  becomes  ill.  Kesar  isentreated  to  go  to  China  and 
heal  the  king.  He  .sends  the  traitor  agii,  Khrai  thung,  in  his 
place.  Then  he  starts  himself.  The  journey  is  one  chain  of  ob- 
stacles (ice  and  snow,  hills,  lakes,  an  ogre  and  an  ogress,  etc.). 
All  are  overcome,  and  on  Kesar's  approach  the  king  of  China 
becomes  better.  Now  he  refuses  to  keep  his  word,  and  give 
Kesar  his  daughter  (yYui  dfcon  mchogmo).  But  the  girl  runs 
away  with  Kesar.  He  is,  however,  induced  to  go  back  again. 
Then  the  Chinese  throw  him  into  a  pit  with  three  dragons,  which 
he  does  not  mind  much.  He  escapes  in  the  shape  of  a  fly,  goes 
back  to  gLing,  and  smites  the  land  of  China  with  leprosy  (snow 
apparently).  The  traitor  among  the  agvs  has  meanwhile  gone 
back  to  gLing,  turned  aBruguma  out  of  the  castle,  and  seized 
the  throne.  He  is  punished,  and  Kesar  lives  in  happiness  with 
his  two  wives.  The  leprosy  in  China  is  stopped  by  another 
journey  made  by  Kesar  to  that  country. 

(8)  Epilogue  to  the  Eesar-saga:  the  story  of  Kesar's  boy.— 
Kesar  and  aBruguma  have  a  boy  called  ySerri  buzhung  (or  Shelli 
buzhung).  He  is  married  to  Pimo  (or  Phyimo?)  ySerraloan,  but 
the  ogre  dPallepa  carries  this  girl  off.  ySerri  bu2h\mg  starts  to 
seek  her,  and  takes  service  at  the  ogre's  castle.  He  is  soon  re- 
cognized, because  the  dogs,  horses,  and  other  domestic  animals 
increase  in  an  extraordinary  waj'  under  his  care.  Before  the 
ogres  have  succeeded  in  kJlUng  him,  they  are  invited  by  Pimo 
ySerralcan  to  a  feast.     On  this  occasion  the  girl  places  nine  fry- 


ing pans,  in  which  the  lives  (hearts)  of  the  nine  ogres  dwell,  oul- 
side  the  door.  ySerri  buzhung  shoots  with  his  arrow  through 
eight  of  them,  and  thus  eight  ogres  are  killed.  Tlien  he  runs 
awa}' with  Pimo  ySeiTalcan  and  all  the  other  girls  of  the  ogres 
dPailepa  puraies  him,  but  is  destroyed  with  his  army.  Then  the 
wedding  is  celebrated. 

9.  Is  the  Kesar-saga  a  myth  of  the  seasons  ? — 
This  was  tiie  present  writer's  idea  from  the  first. 
As  he  was,  however,  assaOed  by  several  critics  on 
account  of  it,  he  did  his  best  to  abandon  it.  But, 
when  editing  the  *  Lower  Ladakhi  version  of  the 
Kesar-saga'  for  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  he  was  driven 
back  to  his  former  position.  At  any  rate,  he  cannot 
help  believing  that  myths  of  the  seasons  {mixed  up, 
perhaps,  with  other  materials)  are  contained  in  the 
Kesar-saga.  Only  a  few  instances  may  be  noted  : 
sun  and  moon  are  attributes  of  Kesar's  beautiful 
shape,  rain  and  hail  of  his  ugly  shape  ;  he  wields 
the  sword  of  lightning  'in  the  middle  of  black 
clouds '  ;  there  is  a  full  description  of  spring  given 
on  the  occasion  of  Kesar's  return  to  gLing  (see 
above,  §  8  (5))  ;  the  agus  seem  to  point  to  an  ancient 
zodiac  ;  winter  is  apparently  compared  to  leprosy  ; 
together  witli  Kesar  s  departure  (probably  in  winter) 
the  male  animals  leave  the  female  ones,  but  leave 
them  with  the  hope  of  new  offspring  ;  Kesar's  ene- 
mies are  powers  of  darkness ;  the  giant  of  the 
north  ;  the  king  of  Hor,  also  in  the  north  ;  China  is 
'the  black  expanse.' 

10.  Relationship  to  other  mythologies. — As  has 
become  evident,  there  are  great  similarities  be- 
tween the  gLing  chos  and  the  mythologies  of  various 
Aryan  nations.  Tliis,  however,  does  not  mean 
much,  for  even  the  mythologies  of  North  American 
Indian  tribes  have  much  in  common  with  European 
mythologies.  But  we  must  call  attention  to 
one  particularly  striking  incident.  The  story  of 
the  Tibetan  hero  with  the  vulnerable  spot,  dBu 
dmar  lam  bstan,  who  is  Kesar's  representative, 
is  very  similar  to  the  German  story  of  Siegfried. 
The  similarities  are  the  following :  both  heroes 
have  the  vulnerable  spot  on  the  shoulder  ;  both 
wear  invisible  caps  ;  both  are  killed  when  drinking 
water  ;  with  both  of  them  the  vulnerable  spot  is 
pointed  out  by  a  woman  who  belongs  to  the  side  of 
the  hero.  All  this  is  remarkable,  because  the  cor- 
responding Greek  story,  for  instance,  is  greatly  at 
variance  with  both  of  them,  although  there  is  an 
ethnic  relationship  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Teutons. 

11.  gLing  chos  and  Lamaism. — It  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  gLing  choa  should  have  exercised 
an  influence  on  Lamaism.  The  following  are  a  few 
instances.  (1)  With  regard  to  the  colours,  white, 
red,  and  blue,  there  is  a  certain  correspondence 
between  the  realms  of  heaven,  earth,  and  under 
world  on  one  side,  and  sPyan  ras  72!^,  AJam 
dbyangs,  and  Phyag  rdor  on  the  other.  But  with 
regard  to  their  characters  it  is  difficult  to  see  a 
closer  agreement.  The  three  mchod  rten  of  three 
different  colours,  white,  red,  and  blue,  seem  origin- 
ally to  represent  the  three  realms  of  the  gLing  cfios^ 
but  are  at  the  present  time  explained  as  having 
been  erected  in  honour  of  the  three  Bodhisattvas. 
If  this  explanation  is  really  true,  it  remains  a  strange 
fact  that  the  mchod  rteii  in  the  middle  was  always 
painted  red.  and  not  yellow  ;  for  yellow  is  the  cor- 
rect colour  of  ^am  dbyangs.  Thus  the  custom  of 
erecting  three  mchod  rten  of  three  diSerent  colours 
seems  to  have  its  roots  in  the  gLing  chos^  and  in 
the  Kesar-saga  we  often  hear  of  the  existence  of 
three  Iha  tho  of  the  same  colours,  the  prototypes 
of  these  mchod  rten  of  the  present  day.  (2)  The 
story  of  Srong-btsan  Gam-po  with  his  two  wives, 
the  green  and  the  white  sGrolma,  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  story  of  Kesar  with  his  two  wives. 
Thus  ABruguma  is  addressed,  *  Oh,  thou  milk-white 
fairy  ! '  and  Kesar's  bride  from  China  is  called  7Yui 
dkon  mchogmo,  the  turquoise  goddess.     Ke^ar  is 
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even  called,  in  historical  works,  a  suitor  to  the  wliite 
sGrolnia.  (3)  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 
tlie  system  of  colours  as  we  hnd  it  in  the  fiLinq  rhos 
lias  influenced  the  pantheon  of  Liiniaism  with  its 
whit«,  red,  lilue,  green,  yellow,  and  golden-faced 
occupants.  Still,  it  cannot  account  for  all  the 
ditlerent  shades  of  colours.  Some  of  them  were  prob- 
ably introduced  from  India.  (4)  Most  of  the  deities 
of  the  f/Llng  chos,  dBangiK)  rgyabzhin  included, 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  pantheon  of  Lfima- 
ism,  wliere  they  have  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior 
rank. 

12.  gLing  chos  and  Bon  chos. — The  gLing  chos 
was  perhaps  not  such  a  pure  religion  of  nature  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  from  the  preceding  pages. 
It  probably  had  its  dark  side  of  sujierstitions  and 
sorcerj'.  'i"his  dark  side  seems  to  have  had  its  de- 
velopment down  to  the  present  day  in  the  garb  of 
the  Bon  i-Inm. 

13.  Sacred  numbers  in  the  gLing  chos.— Holy 
numbers  in  ihegLixg  chos  are  o,  7,  9,  and  18.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  the  first  three  of  these 
numbers  are  quoted  without  a  following  number, 
the  18  is  often  followed  up  by  19;  e.g.,  'They 
digged  a  pit  of  18,  19  yards,'  '  There  appeared  18, 
19  priests.'  The  19  is  favoured  apparently  as  the 
sum  of  12 -f  7,  the  months  of  the  year  plus  the 
days  of  the  week. 

14.  Animism  in  the  gLing  chos. — Here  we  may 
mention  the  following  personifications  :  sKycfCi; 
the  wind ;  sbang  char  zilbu,  the  rain  ;  senggc 
dkarmo  yyu  rahan,  the  glacier;  bya  Khyung  clkriing 
nyima,  (apparently)  the  sun;  byatito  dkarmo,  the 
nioon  ;  bya  so  mig  dinar,  the  morning-star  ;  yi'an, 
spirits  living  in  rocks  and  trees.  It  is  remark- 
able that  several  of  these  personifications  are  men- 
tioned together  with  the  representatives  of  the 
animal  world.  Some  of  such  representatives  are : 
iii/amo  yscr  mig,  for  fishes  ;  bya  rgyal  rgodpo,  for 
bu'ds ;  rKyang  byung  kha  dkar,  for  horses  ;  aBrong 
byiing  rogpo,  for  yaks. 

15.  Festivals  of  the  gLing  chos.— ( 1 )  The  io  ysar, 
or  New  Year's  festival.  It  is  the  festival  of  lamps 
and  lights.  Pencil -cedars  are  used  for  the  decora- 
tion of  houses.  There  are  horse-races,  and  a  goat 
is  ofl'ered  before  a  white  Iha  tho  (altar  of  the  gLing 
chos).  The  heart  is  torn  out  of  tlie  living  animal 
and  oflered  to  the  Ihu.  In  the  monasteries  mask- 
dances  are  held,  which  were  probably  intended 
originally  to  show  the  victory  of  the  coming  spring 
over  the  demons  of  winter.  Only  at  Hemis  do  the 
mask-dances  take  place  in  June,  perhaps  as  a  last 
remnant  of  a  former  festival  to  celebrate  the 
highest  point  reached  by  the  sun.  (2)  Storma 
fihangccs.  This  is  the  spring  festival  of  driving 
out  winter.  At  Khalatse  a  clay  figure  of  human 
shape  is  carried  outside  the  village  and  destroyed 
there.  At  other  places  the  sjjirits  of  winter  and 
disease  are  banished  into  magic  squares  of  sticks 
and  strings  (dosmo)  and  destroyed  outside  the  vil- 
lage. (3)  "The  Kesar-festival.  The  festival  is 
called  'Kesar-festival'  only  in  Upper  Kanawar. 
In  Ladakh  it  is  called  iitDd  phangces,  '  arrow- 
shooting.'  It  is  celebrated  in  spring.  ThugLintjr/ht 
is  played  and  sung  ;  and  tlie  boys  amuse  themselves 
with  arrow-shooting.  There  are  processions  round 
the  fields  to  bless  them,  the  /ha  tho  (altars)  are 
decorated  with  fresh  twigs,  and  pencil-cedars  are 
burnt.  (4)  The  .SVui  Iha,  or  harvest  festival.  In 
Skyurbuchan  the  boys  dance  with  ^loles  covered 
with  frngr.ant  alpine  flowers.  Oiiermgs  of  grain 
are  carried  to  the  monasteries.  The  dates  of  all 
these  festivals  are  fixed  by  the  lamas,  and  the 
lamas  take  part  in  them. 

16.  The  names  of  the  gLing  chos. — In  the 
course  of  this  article  .some  of  the  names  of  the 
gLing  chos  are  given  with  their  English  translation. 
The  author  has  not  ventured  to  translate  all  these 


names,  liecause  scholars  are  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  meanings  of  certain  of  them.  In  the  names 
of  the  eighteen  agiis  there  is  always  c<mtained  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  af/ii  which  forms  his 
head  ;  thus  in  no.  2,  rt.iangsjm  means  '  lizard  '  ;  in 
no.  4,  k/ui  rgan  means  'old  immth,'  i.e.  a  mouth 
surrounded  by  a  white  beard;  in  no.  1,  ru.  skycs 
means  '  horn-producer,'  or  goat.  As  for  the  group 
of  sitvQxiagus,  wliicOi  has  nmch  in  coiiiiiion  with  the 
heroes  of  such  folk-lore  lis,  e.g.,  '  Seclise  kommen 
durch  die  ganze  Welt,'  in  the  name  of  no.  4  the 
ability  to  see  clearly  is  indicated ;  in  the  name  of 
no.  5,  the  ability  to  hear  clearly  ;  in  no.  6,  to  shoot 
well.  There  are  certain  names  occurring  in  the 
gLing  chos  which  are  not  of  Tibetan  origin  :  thus 
ill  the  word  .^enggr  in  the  name  sengge  dkarmo 
yyu  ralcan,  '  white  lioness  with  the  turquoise  hicks,' 
the  personification  of  the  glacier  has  sometliing  to 
do  with  the  Indian  word  siinha.  In  the  name  of 
the  smith  Hemis,  who  teaches  Kesar,  the  first  part 
hem  seems  to  be  the  Indian  word  hima,  'snow.' 
We  find  the  word  hem  in  the  sense  of  'snow'  also 
in  the  name  Hembabs,  which  means  'snow-falling,' 
and  such  Indian  words  as  rdk-ya.ia,  '  monster,'  Sita- 
ifim,  Sita  and  Kama,  and  Indra  occur  occasion- 
ally in  the  gLing  chos — which  shows  what  an 
important  jiart  India  has  played  in  the  shaping 
of  certain  tales  of  this  ancient  religion. 

LrrERATt'RE. — It  must  be  adniitt«d  that  all  the  following  piit>- 
licationa  are  one  man's  work.  They  have  all  passed  through  the 
present  author's  hands.  It  may,  however,  be  pointetl  out  that 
in  no  case  did  he  write  down  the  texts  to  the  dictation  of  a 
native  :  he  always  employed  natives  to  record  them  from  the 
dijtation  of  sucii  other  natives  as  were  famous  for  their  know- 
ledge of  this  ancient  literature. 

(i.)  Kesar-saga  :  '  Der  Fruhlings-  imd  Wintennythus  der 
Kesarsage,'  in  M^moires  de  la  .soc((?£^  JinnO'Oitgnfnne,  Helsing- 
fors,  1902,  'The  Spring-myth  of  theKesarsaga,"  in  lA  xxxi. 
I  IPl  12],  '  A  Lower  Ladakhi  Version  of  the  Kesarsaga,'  in  Bibli- 
othn-a  Indica,  lOHb. 

(ii.)  Hvmnals:  *A  Ladakhi  Bonpo  Hvmnal '  (more  correctly, 
'The  gLing  glu  of  Phyang'),  in  lA  xxx.  U'JUIJ  S.iOfT.  ;  'gLing 
glu  of  Khalatse,'  contained  in  Ladakhi  Sonii.'^,  Leh,  Ka^uiir, 
i89fl-1003,  noB.  xxi.-xxx.  ;  'The  Paladins  of  the  Kesarsaga,'  in 
JRASBo  U.  [1906J  407-490,  iii.  [1907]  07-77. 

(iii.)  Catechisms:  'The  Ladakhi  Pre-Buddhist  Marriage  Ritual* 
in  I A  xxx.  (inoil  131  ff.;  Die  Trinklieder  l-uh  Klialalse  (Tibetan 
text  only,  ed.  A.  H.  Francke,  Leiiizig,  1903) ;  Das  Hochzeits- 
rittial  von  'fagmaci^j  (Tibetan  text  only,  ed.  A.  H.  Francke, 
reprinted  from  an  old  MS  discovered  at  Tagmacig,  19ti4). 

A.  H.  Feancke. 
LION.— See  Animals. 

LITANY. — A  litany,  according  to  the  modern 
use  of  the  word,  may  be  described  as  a  devotion 
consisting  of  a  number  of  short  petitions  or  invoca- 
tions, to  each  of  which  a  resjjionse  is  made  by  the 
people.  It  may  be  either  said  or  sung,  it  may  be 
cither  processional  or  stationary,  it  may  be  liturgi- 
cal, i.e.  connected  with  the  celeoration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  or  in<lependent,  and  it  may  lie  for 
regular  use  or  useil  only  on  special  occasions.  Pro- 
cessional psalmody  which  is  not  of  tl'.e  responsive 
form  is  not  now  usually  called  a  litany,  but  at  one 
time  the  word  was  applied  to  anytliing  sung  in 
procession.  The  modern  use  of  the  term  is  the 
result  of  a  long  and  somewhat  complicated  histoi-y. 
It  is  especially  necessary  to  trace  the  growth  of 
two  forms  of  devotion  which  were  originally  dis- 
tinct, but  which  have  coalesced  to  form  the  modem 
litany.  These  are  the  liturgical  respimsive  i)ra3'er 
and  the  jirocession. 

I.  Earliest  use  of  the  word.— The  word  Xiravtla 
is  not  common  in  classical  (ireek,  and  it  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  quite  general  sense  of  a  supplication. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  word  in  coiine.xion  with 
Christian  services  appears  to  be  by  Basil  (»■.  .\.  D.  375 ; 
Ep.  ccvii.  'ad  Cler.  Neocies.'     [Opera,  iii.  311  I)]). 

objections  had  been  raised  to  some  innovations  which  Basil 
had  made.  'These  things  were  not,'  the  objector  says,  'in  the 
days  of  the  great  Gregory  '  {i.e.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  c.  '254). 
'  Neither,'  replies  Basil,  '  were  the  iit-anies  which  you  now  use. 
And  I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  at:cusing  you  ;  for  I  would 
that  you  all  should  live  in' tears,  and  in  continual  repentance.* 
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These  litanies  were,  therefore,  penitential  devo- 
tions of  some  kind,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
their  precise  character.  The  word  rogatio  was 
used  in  a  similar  general  sense  in  the  West. 

2.  The  liturgical  litany. — Tlie  earliest  description 
of  Eucharistic  worship  is  that  contained  in  the 
Apologies  of  Justin  Martjr  (A.D.  148).  Here 
common  prayers  are  spoken  of  '  lor  ourselves  .  .  . 
and  for  all  others  in  every  place,'  immediately 
before  the  Kiss  of  Peace  and  the  Otiertory,  and 
therefore  after  the  lessons  and  homilj'  (Apol.  i.  65). 
Whether  these  already  took  the  form  of  the  later 
litany  there  is  nothing  to  show,  and  the  response 
'  Kyrie  Eleison '  is  not  yet  mentioned.  And  there 
is  no  further  detailed  information  about  the  form 
of  service  until  the  liturgies  which  date  from  about 
the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Here,  however,  the 
liturgical  litany  is  found  in  the  form  which  it  has 
preserved  in  the  Eastern  Church  ever  since.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  short  petitions  ofi'ered  by 
the  deacon,  to  each  of  which  the  people  respond 
'  Kyrie  Eleison,'  and  the  most  usual  place  for  it  is 
after  the  Gospel,  but  this  is  not  invariable.  Some 
litany  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  almost  universal 
in  the  Eastern  liturgies.  Many  examples  will  be 
found  in  Brightman  (Liturgies  Eastern  and  West- 
ern, esp.  pp.  4,  471.  5-1  for  the  most  ancient  forms, 
all  belonging  to  the  4th  cent.).  The  usual  name 
for  these  devotions  in  the  East  is  not  XiTa«ia,  but 
iKTivri  (lit.  '  stretched  out,'  i.e.  the  earnest  prayer), 
or  amairT-q  ('continuous').  There  is  nothing  to 
show  when  Kyrie  Eleison  was  first  used  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  but  as  its  use  is  almost 
universal  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  it  must  have 
been  very  early,  and  the  expression  is  so  natural, 
and  would  be  so  easUy  suggested  by  passages  of 
the  OT,  that  no  explanation  of  its  introduction  is 
necessary.  It  was  also  in  use  among  the  heathen, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Claude  de  Vert  {Explication 
simple,  littirale  t.t  historiqiie  des  cir&monies  dc 
Veglise,  Paris,  1706-13,  i.  94 ;  cf.  Epictetus,  Diss, 
ab  Arriano  diqestce,  ii.  7).  The  Pcregrinatio 
Silcia;  (ed.  G.  F.  Gamurrini,  Rome,  18S8,  p.  47) 
mentions  the  Kyrie  as  the  response  made  at  Jeru- 
salem to  the  deacon's  list  of  names,  and  it  appears 
in  the  litanies  mentioned  above  as  belonging  to 
the  4th  century. 

3.  The  litureical  litany  in  the  West. — It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Western  liturgies  originally  contained 
litanies  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  East.  This 
was  certainly  the  case,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
their  scanty  remains,  with  the  liturgies  of  the 
Galilean  (or  non-Roman)  type.  The  extant  forms 
bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  Eastern  litanies, 
and  may  in  some  cases  be  translations  from  the 
Greek  (see  some  examples  in  L.  Duchesne,  Christ- 
ian Worships,  pp.  198-201  ;  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturgy 
and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church,  p.  229).  There  is 
little  doubt  that  there  was  originally  a  litany  of 
the  same  character  in  the  Roman  liturgy  also,  and 
that  the  Kyries  at  the  beginning  of  Mass  are  a  relic 
of  it.  There  is  also  another  place  in  the  service 
which  should  be  noted.  After  the  Gospel  the 
priest  says  '  Oremus,'  but  no  prayer  or  resjwnse 
follows  ;  and  this  was  so  at  least  as  long  ago  as  the 
8th  cent.,  as  appears  from  the  Ordines  Romani. 
Some  prayers  had  e^-idently  fallen  out  of  the  service 
even  at  that  early  date,  and  these  were  undoubtedly 
the  Prayers  of  the  Faithful,  which  occur  in  this 
place  in  the  Eastern  liturgies,  and  which  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Roman  rite  in  the  prayers  used 
on  Good  Friday.  Probably  these  prayers  dropped 
out  of  use  because  they  were  transferred,  in  sub- 
stance at  least,  to  the  litany  which  came  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service.  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
{Ep.  ix.  12),  when  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  Kyrie, 
mentions  other  devotions  that  accompanied  it,  and 
which  were  no  'doubt  a  litany.     In   the  present 


service  only  the  Kyrie  remains,  and  this  is  curious 
because  the  Kyrie  was  probably  an  addition  made 
to  the  original  litany  from  the  East,  so  that  it 
would  seem  tliat  the  original  prayers  have  dis- 
appeared, while  the  exotic  response  has  remained. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  when  the  Kyrie  was  first 
used  in  Rome.  It  was  not  used,  as  in  the  East, 
as  the  regTilar  response  to  tlie  petitions,  but  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  service,  and  it  was  alter- 
nated with  Christe  Eleison,  which  was  never  used 
in  the  East.     Gregory  says  : 

'  We  have  neither  said  nor  do  we  say  Kyrie  Eleison  as  it  is 
said  among  tile  Greeks,  because  in  Grecian  countries  all  say  ic 
together,  but  with  us  it  is  said  by  the  clerks  and  the  people 
respond  ;  and  Christe  Eleison  is  said  as  many  times,  and  this  is 
not  said  at  all  among  the  Greeks '  {loc.  cit.). 

The  Kyrie  was,  therefore,  in  use  in  Rome  in 
Gregory's  time,  but  for  how  long  before  that  we 
do  not  know.  The  Council  of  Vaison  (c.  iii.  [A.D. 
519]),  in  ordering  its  use  in  the  province  of  Aries, 
implies  that  it  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  at  a 
not  very  distant  date.  The  rest  of  the  liturgical 
litany  disappeared,  as  has  been  said,  from  the 
Roman  service  at  some  unknown  date,  but  that 
the  Kyrie  was  still  regarded  as  part  of  a  litany  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  8th  cent,  tlie  Kyrie 
was  omitted  when  there  was  a  processional  litany 
to  the  church.  The  natural  conclusion  of  the 
introductory  litany,  whether  processional  or  not, 
was  the  prayer  in  which  the  Bishop  '  collected  '  the 
petitions  of  the  people,  and  which  was  therefore 
called  CoUectio  or  CoUecta.  But,  as  the  Kyrie 
was  omitted  when  there  was  a  procession,  the 
collect  on  these  occasions  was  the  hrst  thing  that 
was  said  after  the  people  reached  the  church,  and 
hence  ritualists  came  to  regard  it  as  the  prayer 
'ad  Collectam  plebis'  —  when  the  people  are 
gathered  together.  Thus  there  arose  a  double 
derivation  of  the  word  '  collect '  (q.v.). 

4,  Processions  in  the  East. — During  the  centu- 
ries of  persecution  it  was  not  likely  that  forms  of 
devotion  so  conspicuous  as  processions  would  be 
used  by  Christians.  The  first  historical  mention 
of  them  appears  to  be  in  A.D.  398,  iu  connexion 
with  the  Arian  controversy.  The  Arians,  not 
being  allowed  to  hold  their  assemblies  in  the  city 
of  Constantinople,  used  to  meet  in  the  public 
squares  during  the  night,  and  to  march  out  at  dawn 
to  their  places  of  worship,  singing  antiphonally. 
Fearing  lest  the  orthodox  should  be  attracted  by 
this  ceremonial,  St.  John  Chrj-sostom  instituted 
counter-processions  on  a  more  magnificent  scale, 
in  which  silver  crosses  and  lights  given  by  the 
empress  Eudoxia  were  carried.  These  particular 
processions  were  prohibited  by  the  emperor  in 
consequence  of  the  disorders  which  they  caused, 
but  the  custom  of  using  processions,  especially  in 
times  of  emergency,  continued.  Socrates  mentions 
a  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  antiphonal  singing 
used  at  such  times  had  its  origin  in  a  vision  of 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  the  third  bishop  from  St. 
Peter,  in  which  he  saw  angels  singing  responsive 
hymns  to  the  Holy  Trinity  {HE  vi.  8;  Soz.  HE 
viii.  8).  These  occasional  processions  were,  however, 
quite  distinct  from  the  litany  in  the  Eucharist. 

5.  Processions  in  the  West. — Processions  became 
common  in  the  Western  Church  at  about  the  same 
time  as  in  the  East,  but  their  origin  appears  to 
have  been  independent.  They  were  probably  at 
first  transformations  of  pagan  processions.  The 
Roman  festival  of  the  Robigalia,  intended  to  secure 
the  crops  from  blight,  was  kept  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and  the  procession  called  the  Litania  Major, 
which  took  place  on  the  same  day,  St.  Marks  Day, 
seems  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  this.  Even  the 
actual  routes  of  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  pro- 
cessions were  nearly  the  same.  The  institution  of 
the  Greater  Litany  of  St.  Mark's  Day  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  Gregory  I.,  but  it  was  prob- 
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ably  earlier,  and  perhaps  dates  from  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Liberius  (352-366).  The  litany  ordered  by 
Gregory  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,  a.D.  490,  in  order  to 
avert  a  pestilence,  seems  to  have  been  distinct  from 
the Litania  Major.  AnotherancientRomanfestiv.il, 
the  Ambarvalia,  was  observed  on  three  successive 
days  in  the  month  of  May,  and  also  had  tlie  fertility 
of  the  fields  as  its  object.  There  is  here  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Rogation  processions  on  the 
three  days  before  Ascension  Day.  These  are  said 
to  liave  been  instituted  by  Mamertus,  bishop  of 
Vienne  (c.  470),  on  the  occasion  of  various  public 
disasters  (Sid.  ApoU.  Ep.  v.  14,  vii.  1  ;  Gregory  of 
Tours,  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  34) ;  but  such  processions 
had  probably  been  practised  at  au  earlier  date,  and 
were  only  revived  on  this  occasion.  These  rogations 
or  litanies,  called  Litanix  Minores  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  St.  Mark's  Day,  spread  rapidly 
through  Gaul,  and  were  adopted  and  reorganized 
at  Rome  by  Leo  UI.  (795-S16).  Both  the  Greater 
and  the  Lesser  Litanies  were  ordered  to  be  used 
in  England  at  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  (A.D.  747 
[A.  \\ .  Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs,  Councils  and 
Ecclesiastical  Documents  relaiin/j  to  G^reat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Oxford,  1869-71,  iii.  368]).  It  may 
be  noted  that  in  the  decree  of  this  council,  and 
elsewhere,  rogatio  and  litania  are  regarded  as 
equivalent  terms  ('tetania?,  id  est,  rogationes'), 
and  also  that  the  terms  seem  to  include  all  the 
devotions  connected  with  those  days.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  responsive  prayer,  and  the  only  reference 
to  processions  is  a  mention  of  relics  being  carried 
about.  The  words  '  litany  '  and  '  rogation  '  were 
still  used  in  quite  a  comprehensive  sense. 

6.  Mediaeval  litanies.  —  Hitherto  the  liturgical 
litanies  in  the  Mass  and  processions  have  been 
regarded  as  distinct.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
they  would  coalesce.  Various  kinds  of  singing 
have  always  been  used  in  processions,  but  that 
particular  form  of  responsorial  singing  in  which 
the  people  answer  wth  an  unvarying  refrain  was 
so  naturally  adapted  for  processional  use,  o>ving  to 
the  ease  with  which  the  retrain  could  be  taken  up 
by  a  moving  crowd,  that  litanies  of  the  type  of  the 
Eucharistic  ectene  came  to  be  very  commonly  used 
in  processions  not  only  in  the  Mass,  but  on  aU  sorts 
of  occasions.  And  so  the  word  '  litany '  came  to 
mean  a  form  of  prayer  with  a  response,  either  pro- 
cessional or  stationary,  and  either  regular  or 
occasional-  As  the  processional  use  was  the  most 
conspicuous  and  popular,  the  word  '  procession ' 
came  to  be  used  as  almost  an  equivalent  term,  and 
the  book  which  contained  the  mediaeval  litanies 
was  called  the  Processional.  The  litanies  in  most 
common  use  also  assumed  a  regular  structure. 
They  consisted,  as  a  rule,  of  the  following  parts  : 
(1)  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  alternated  with  Christe 
Elelson  ;  (2)  a  number  of  invocations  of  saints  by 
name,  with  the  response  '  Ora  pro  nobis ' ;  (3)  a 
series  of  short  prayers  against  various  evils,  called 
Deprecations,  with  the  response  '  Libera  nos 
Domine ' ;  (4)  prayers  on  behalf  of  various  people 
and  for  various  objects,  called  the  Supplications, 
with  the  response  '  Audi  nos  Domine '  ;  (5)  the 
Agnus  and  the  Kyrie,  and  a  collect.  Such  litanies 
became  very  popular,  and  Cardinal  Baronius  esti- 
mated in  1601  that  there  were  then  80  difl'erent 
forms  in  use.  The  invocations  of  the  saints  just 
mentioned  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  most  of 
these  litanies.  It  is  not  clear  when  these  invoca- 
tions were  first  introduced  ;  it  was  certainly  before 
the  8th  cent.  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Stowe 
Missal,  and  in  a  litany  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  8th  cent,  printed  in  Warren,  Lit.  Celt.  Ch.  (p. 
179),  but  they  may  be  much  older.  Some  of  the 
later  litanies  became  little  more  than  a  string  of 
invocations.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  lists 
of  saints  originally  grew  out  of  a  heathen  formula 


recited  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  but  there  appears 
to  be  little  or  no  evidence  for  this. 

It  has  been  noted  that  litanies,  in  the  sense  of 
responsive  prayers,  were  often,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, sung  in  procession,  and  so  were  commonly 
called  processions.  On  the  other  hand,  devotions 
sung  in  procession  were  often  called  litanies  even 
though  tney  were  not  responsive  prayers.  Psalms 
and  anthems  were  also  frequently  used.  For  in- 
stance, Bede  says  (HE  i.  25)  that  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  St.  Augustine  with  king  Ethelbert  the 
missionaries  approached  the  king  in  procession, 
bearing  the  image  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross,  and 
singing  litanies  ;  and  then  he  specifies  what  they 
sang,  and  it  was  clearly  an  anthem,  and  not  a 
litany  in  the  usual  modern  sense.  Again,  the  pro- 
cessions before  High  Mass  on  Sundays  became, 
during  the  Middl"  Ages,  a  very  popular  and  con- 
spicuous devotion,  but  the  psalmody  was  not  usually 
in  form  a  litany.  In  the  8th  cent,  at  Rome  it  was 
so,  or  it  was  regarded  as  such  ;  for,  when  there 
was  a  procession,  <is  has  been  mentioned,  the  Kyrie 
at  the  beginning  of  Mass  was  omitted.  Later  on 
the  Kyries  became  a  fixed  part  of  the  service,  and 
the  processional  psalmody  took  a  difierent  form. 
From  the  12th  cent.,  however,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  use  the  term  '  procession '  of  whatever  was  sung 
in  procession,  and  to  confine  the  term  '  litany '  to 
the  Kyries,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Litanies  of 
St.  Mark's  Day  and  the  Rogation  Days,  and  other 
similar  forms. 

7.  Litanies  in  the  Roman  Church. — As  has  been 
mentioned,  a  large  number  of  litanies  came  into 
use  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  But  by  a  decree  of 
the  Holy  Office,  dated  6  Sept.  1601,  Clement  vill. 
forbade  the  use  of  any  litany  except  tliat  usually 
known  as  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  which  had  been 
included  in  the  liturgical  books.  The  Litany  of 
Loreto  had  already  been  sanctioned  in  1587.  All 
others  were  forbidden  to  be  used  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  It  is  probable 
that  this  decree  was  never  very  strictly  enforced, 
but  it  was  renewed  in  1727  and  in  1821.  A  decree, 
however,  of  the  Congiegation  of  Rites,  dated 
23  April  1860,  allowed  the  private  use  of  litanies 
sanctioned  by  the  Ordinary.  The  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  A'irgin  or  of  Loreto  mentioned  above  was 
probably  used  in  some  form  at  a  very  early  date  at 
Loreto,  but  in  its  present  form  it  perhaps  dates 
from  the  early  15th  cent.,  and  the  earliest  printed 
copy  known  belongs  to  the  year  1576.  Another 
popular  litany  was  that  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus.  This  was  perhaps  also  composed  in  the  early 
15th  century.  It  was  not  included  in  the  decree  of 
1601,  but  later  011  it  received  some  sanction  from 
the  Congregation  of  Rites,  and  it  was  finally  allowed 
by  Pius  IX.  in  1852  for  certain  dioceses,  and  for 
universal  use  by  Leo  xill.  in  1886.  The  Litany  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  was  sanctioned  in  1899. 

8.  The  Anglican  litany. ^As  the  proces.sion  was 
a  popular  form  of  devotion,  it  was  natural  that  it 
should  be  one  ot  tlie  first  parts  of  the  public  services 
to  be  translated  into  English.  The  Prymer.^  oi  the 
15th  cent.,  books  of  devotion  for  lay  people,  com- 
monly contain  a  litany  in  English.  The  form  now 
used  in  the  English  Church  appeared  in  1544,  and 
it  is  no  dou'ot  the  work  of  Cranmer,  and  jierhaps 
the  happiest  example  of  his  literary  style.  The 
occasion  of  its  production  was  given  by  public 
calamities.  In  1543  the  harvest  was  bad,  and 
Henry  VIII.  wrote  to  Cranmer  to  desire  that '  roga- 
tions and  processions '  should  be  made.  In  the 
following  year  there  was  war  with  France  and 
Scotland,  so  that  the  English  Litany  was  produced 
in  similar  circumstances  to  those  of  the  early  lit- 
anies mentioned  above.  It  was,  however,  also 
intended  for  regular  use,  and  was  printed  in  the 
Pniincr  of  1545  and  in  the  first  English  Book  of 
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Comniou  Prayer  of  1549.  This  litany  was  con- 
structed with  great  care,  and  several  sources  were 
used.  Tlie  chief  portion  was  taken  from  the  Saruni 
Rogationtide  litany,  and  the  main  structure  of 
this  was  adhered  to,  but  the  invocations  of  the 
saints  were  greatly  shortened,  being  reduced  to 
three  clauses,  which  were  themselves  omitted  in 
the  First  Prayer  Book.  Passages  were  also  intro- 
duced from  a  Sarum  litany  for  the  dying,  called 
Comniendatio  Animae  {also  omitted  in  the  First 
Prayer  Book),  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Supplications  was  taken  from  a  mediseval  German 
litany  which  was  revised  by  Luther  in  1529,  and 
published  in  German  and  Latin.  This  litany  was 
included  in  the  Consultatio  of  Archbishop  Hermann 
of  Cologne,  and  so  came  to  England,  and  it  was 
used  for  the  litany  in  Marshall's  Prymer  of  1535. 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  English  litany  falls  into 
two  main  sections  :  the  first  ends  with  the  collect 
that  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer — a  collect  being  the 
natural  ending  of  a  litany.  What  follows  is  a 
translation  of  suflVages  which  were  added  to  the 
Sarum  litany  in  time  of  war.  The  reason  for 
their  insertion  was  no  doubt  that  war  was  going 
on  in  1544,  but  they  were  appropriate  for  use  at 
other  times,  and  were  retained.  These  suffrages 
are  preceded  by  the  antiphon  and  Psalm  verse 
which  began  the  Sarum  Procession  on  Rogation 
Monday.  Unfortunately,  the  accidental  omission 
of  the  Amen  at  the  end  of  the  collect  has  led  to  the 
ridiculous  custom  of  using  the  antiphon  ('  O  Lord, 
arise,  help  us')  as  a  sort  of  response  to  the  collect. 
Until  1661  the  conclusions  of  most  of  the  collects 
were  not  printed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; 
in  the  revision  of  that  year  the  Aniens  were  printed, 
but  most  of  the  endings  were  omitted  by  mistake. 

Although  in  his  adaptation  of  the  old  litanies 
Cranmer  added  little  or  nothing  of  his  own,  he 
made  a  noticeable  change  in  the  rhythm  :  the  old 
petitions  were  short  and  simple ;  Cranmer,  either 
with  a  view  to  compression  or,  more  probably, 
because  he  preferred  sonorous  periods,  grouped 
several  petitions  together,  and  enriched  them  with 
epithets  and  synonyms.  For  instance,  the  Depre- 
cations of  the  Saruni  litany  begin  thus : 

*  From  all  evil — Deliver  us,  Lord. 

From  the  crafts  of  the  devil — Deliver  us.  Lord. 

From  thy  wrath^Deli\er  ug,  Lord. 

From  everlasting  damnation — Deliver  us.  Lord.' 

In  the  new  version  this  becomes : 

'  From  all  evil  and  mischief ;  from  sin,  from  the  crafts  and 
assaults  of  the  devil  ;  from  thy  wrath,  and  from  everlasting 
damnation— Good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 

At  about  the  same  time  Cranmer  intended  to 
translate  other  processional  hymns,  such  as  '  Salve 
Festa  Dies,'  for  he  wrote  to  Henry  VIIL  in  1545  to 
say  that  he  had  done  so.  The  attempt  was  prob- 
ably relinquished  because  he  became  aware  that  he 
did  not  write  so  skilfully  in  verse  as  he  did  in  prose. 

The  English  litany  has  remained  substantially 
unchanged  since  its  first  appearance  in  1544.  In 
1549  the  invocations  of  the  saints  were  omitted, 
and  in  1559  a  petition  about  '  the  tyranny  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome. '     '  The  grace  of  our  Lord '  was 


added  at  the  end  in  the  same  year.  In  1661  the 
words  'and  rebellion,'  'and  schism,'  were  added, 
and  '  Bishops,  Pastors,  and  ]\Iinisters  of  the  Church ' 
was  changed  to  '  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.' 
The  collection  of  collects  at  the  end  of  the  litany  was 
altered  more  than  once,  and  most  of  them  were  re- 
moved to  other  places  in  the  Book  of  Comin  o  n.  Prayer. 

This  litany  was  intended  to  be  used  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  the  ancient  litanies  were  em- 
ployed. It  was  issued  for  occasional  use  at  a  time 
of  distress,  and  it  was  sung  in  procession  in  the 
usual  manner.  Later  on  royal  injunctions  ordered 
it  to  be  sung  kneeling  before  RIass,  and  this  be- 
came the  usual,  but  not  universal,  practice.  The 
present  rubric  allows  either  the  stationary  or  the 
processional  use.  It  was  also  related  to  the 
Rogationtide  processions,  being  derived  mainly 
from  them,  and  it  took  the  place  of  the  Eastern 
ectene  as  a  preparation  for  Mass.  It  was  ordered 
from  the  first  to  be  said  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  the  ancient  '  Station '  days,  on  which 
especially  Mass  was  anciently  said,  and,  although 
its  use  on  Sundays  was  not  specified  in  the  rubric 
until  1552,  this  was  probably  taken  for  granted 
from  the  first.  Unfortunately,  this  special  char- 
acteristic of  the  litany  as  a  preparation  for  Mass 
was  obscured  later  on,  partlj'  by  tlie  placing  of  the 
'  Grace '  at  the  end,  and  partly  by  the  rubric  of 
1661,  which  directs  it  to  be  said  'after  Morning 
Prayer.'  This  made  no  practical  difference  so  long- 
as  Matins,  Litany,  and  Mass  continued  to  be  said 
ill  their  natural  order,  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
caused  the  litany  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  Matins,  and  in  many  churches  has  led 
to  its  being  altogether  separated  from  the  Mass. 

9.  Lutheran  litanies. — As  has  been  mentioned 
above,  Luther  published  a  revision  of  a  mediieval 
litany  in  German  and  Latin  in  1529.  The  original 
edition  does  not  appear  to  be  extant,  but  the 
litany  was  printed  in  the  Psalm-books,  and  it  was 
used  in  both  languages  for  some  time.  The  use  of 
the  Latin  form  seems  to  have  died  out  in  the  17th 
cent.,  and  the  German  form,  although  it  continued 
to  be  used  on  various  occasions  in  North  Germany, 
never  became  a  popular  form  of  devotion.  The 
Calvinistic  bodies  objected  to  this  form  of  service 
altogether,  and  the  litany  was  one  of  the  parts  of 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  were 
most  disliked  by  the  Puritans. 

LiTERATLRE. — For  Eastern  litanies  see  F.  E.  Brightman, 
Liturgies  Eastern  and  Wester-n^  Oxford,  1S9G.  For  Western 
litanits,  F.  E.  Warren,  Litiifijy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  do.  1881  ;  C.  Wordsworth,  Ceremonies  and  Proces- 
sions of .  .  .  Salisbtiri/,  Co.mhr'ui'^e,  1^)01;  Sarunt  I'rocessianal 
(ed.  W.  G.  Henderson),  Leeds,  lSS'.i ;  York  Processional,  Surtees 
Societ^■,  London,  1875  ;  E.  Hoskins,  Sarum  and  York  Primers, 
London,  1901 ;  H.  Littlehales,  The  Prymer,  do.  lSfl5  ; 
Ordines  lioiaani,  in  Migne,  PL  lx.xviii.  937  flF.  For  the  Kyrie, 
E.  Bishop,  '  Kyrie  Eleison.'in  Doumside  F-ivieir,  Dec.  1899  and 
March  1900  :  S.  Baumer,  Gesch.  des  Breviers,  Freihtirg  im  Br., 
1895,  esp.  pp.  128,  154.  For  a  history  of  the  !ilan>-,  F.  Procter 
and  W.  H.  Frere,  Sew  History  oj  the  liouk  of  Cumnwn  Prayer, 
London,  1901 ;  L.  Pullan,  History  0/  the  Book  uf  Common 
Prayer,  do.  1900;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Ann"tated  Book  of  Cominon 
Prauer,  rev.  ed.,  do.  1895  ;  L  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship-', 

do.  1903.  J.  H.  Maude. 
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American  (H.  B.  Alexander),  p.  81. 
Babylonian  (C.  Bezold),  p.  83. 
Buddhist  (A.  A.  Macdonell),  p.  85. 
Celtic— See  Arthurian  Cycle,  Bards,  Celts, 

CdcHULAiNN  Cycle. 
Chinese  (P.  J.  Maclagan),  p.  89. 
Christian.— See  Bible,  Bible  in  the  Church, 

Devotion  and  Devotional  Literature. 
Dravidian  (R.  W.  Frazer),  p.  91. 

LITERATURE  (American).- The  literature  of 
the  aborigines  ■  of  America  may  conveniently  be 
treated  under  two  topics,  viz.  purely  autochthon- 
VOL.  VIII. — 6 


Egyptian  (J.  Baikie),  p.  92. 
Indian  Vernacular  (G.  A.  Grierson),  p.  95. 
Jewish  (I.  Elbogen),  p.  97. 
Muslim.— See  Qur'an. 
Pahlavi  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  104. 
Persian.- See  A  vesta. 

Vedic  and  Classical  Sanskrit  (M.  Bloomfield), 
p.  106. 

ous  Iiterai"y  expression,  and  works  produced  under 
Caucasian  infiuence. 
I.   Autochthonous    literature. — This   gioup    in- 
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eludes  songs,  orations,  stories,  legends  and  myths, 
rituals  and  jiossibly  dramas,  and  tlnoniiles.  The 
sources  of  this  literature  are  mainly  oral  tradition, 
though  this  tradition  is  fortilieil  in  many  cases  by 
ninemonir  records,  the  most  curious  of  which  arc 
iheqniptix — knotted  and  coloured  cords— emploj-ed 
by  tlie  Peruvians.  Petroglyphs  and  pictographs 
were  widespread,  and  reached  a  considerable  de- 
velopment in  the  direction  of  abstract  symbolism, 
while  among  the  Mayas,  Aztecs,  and  other  Mexican 
tribes  they  clearly  gained  the  staf^e  of  hieroglyphic 
writing.  Little  progress  has  been  made,  however, 
towards  the  decipherment  of  the  Mexican  codices, 
except  perha|)s  with  respect  to  calendric  computa- 
tions, while  the  pictographic  recordsof  other  Indian 
peoples  depend  for  their  interpretation  upon  indi- 
vidual initiation  into  the  meanings  intended.  Such 
records  as  we  have,  therefore,  are  mainly  transcrip- 
tions from  oral  expression. 

American  Indian  songs  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  American  Indian  music  that  they 
will  be  treated  nnder  art.  Mu.?ic  (American). 
Simil.arly,  American  Indian  rituals,  which  are 
largely  composed  of  cycles  of  songs  and  chants, 
will  be  treated  under  Skcret  Societies  (Ameri- 
can) and  Pk.wer  (American).  Oratory  was  an 
art  of  prime  importance  among  the  many  tribes 
who  conducted  their  internal  affairs  by  means  of 
councils  where  the  spoken  word  decided  tribal 
policies.  Gravity  of  mien  and  strict  decorum 
characterized  the  orator,  but  his  expression  was 
often  intensely  passionate,  and  there  is  abundant 
testimony  from  white  hearers  to  the  power  and 
eloquence  of  American  Indian  oratory,  of  which 
many  fragments  are  preserved  in  scattered  reports. 
More  systematic  records  have  been  made  of  myths 
and  legends,  which  are  often  documents  of  con- 
siderable length  and  no  mean  artistry.  Their 
comparative  stability  of  form  under  oral  trans- 
mission may  be  studied  in  records  of  identical 
myths  taken  from  different  tribes  (<".</.,  the  three 
versions  of  the  '  Iroquoian  Cosmology,'  recorded 
by  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  21  liBEW  ["1899-1900]). 
Legends  of  a  historical  character  (as,  e.g.,  the 
legend  of  Hiawatha)  give  place  in  some  tribes  to 
conscious  chronicles,  or  year-counts  (see  esp.  G. 
Mallery,  10  RliEW  11888-89],  ch.  x.  ;  J.  Mooney, 
17  RBEW  f  1895-96],  'Calendar  History  of  the 
Kiowa').  Mooney  (iy  i?iV£ir  [1897-98],  'Myths 
of  the  Cherokee^)  cla.ssiRes  Cherokee  myths  as 
sacred  ms'ths,  animal  stories,  local  legends,  and 
historical  ti-aditions.  He  traces  many  animal 
stories  that  have  passed  as  of  Negro  origin  to 
American  Indian  sources  (notably  the  '  Brer 
Rabbit'  stories  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris),  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  American  Indians  possessed 
tales  designed  for  entertainment,  often  of  a  humor- 
ous character,  as  well  as  others  intended  for 
edification. 

The  artistic  qu.ility  of  which  American  Indian  expression  is 
capable  ma\  be  8U;.'b'esled  by  a  few  examples.  A.  C.  Klttcher  {S7 
BBEW  l\'Mi-Oa],  p.  431)  records  an  Omaha  song  of  four  verses 
(or,  with  repetitions,  seven),  which  she  translates  : 

'  No  one  has  found  a  way  to  avoid  death,  to  pass  around  it ; 
those  old  men  who  have  met  it,  who  have  reached  the  pl.ace 
where  death  stands  waiting,  have  not  pointed  out  a  way  to 
circumvent  it.    Death  is  dithcuJt  to  face  ! ' 

This  Bonp  is  set  to  a  moving  native  melody,  which  has  been 
harmonized  by  Harvey  Worthin^ton  Looni'is  ('  Lvrica  of  the 
Red  Man,"  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  19c:i.  vol.  ii.  no.  2). 

An  impressive  example  of  Indian  eloquence  is  the  speech  of 
Smohalla  recorded  by  Mooney  (Ii  RliEW  11892-93).  p.  V2l)f.), 
uttered  in  reply  to  the  white  commissioner's  request  that  the 
Wanapum  settle  down  to  OfrricuUure.  The  following  is  a  frag- 
ment of  Smohalla's  peroration  : 

'  You  ask  me  to  plough  the  ground  I  Shall  I  take  a  knife  and 
tear  my  mother's  bosont  r  Then  when  I  die  she  will  not  take 
me  to  her  bosom  to  rest. 

You  a»k  me  to  dig  for  stone  1  Shall  I  dig  under  her  skin  tor 
her  bones?  Then  when  I  die  I  cannot  enter  her  body  to  be 
born  again. 

You  ask  roe  to  cut  grass  and  make  hav  and  sell  it,  and  be 
rich  like  whit«  men  !    But  how  dare  I  cut  oif  my  mother's  hair  ? ' 


In  the  Iroquoian  creation  myth,  there  is  a  somewhat  subtle 
humour  in  the  account  of  the  fall  of  Ataentsic,  the  demiurgic 
Titancss,  from  the  Sky-world  to  the  chaos  of  nether  waters  : 

'.So  now,  verily,  her  body  continued  to  fall.  Her  body  was 
falling  some  time  before  it  emerged.  Now,  she  was  surprised, 
seemingly,  that  there  was  light  below,  of  a  blue  color.  She 
looked,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  lake  at  the  spot  toward  which 
she  w,as  falling.  There  was  nowhere  any  earth.  "There  she  saw 
many  ducks  on  the  lake,  whereon  they,  being  waterfowl  of  all 
their  kinds,  floated  severally  about.  Without  interruption  the 
body  of  the  woman-being  continued  to  fall. 

Now,  at  that  time  the  waterfowl  called  the  Loon  shouted,  say- 
ing :  "Do  ye  look,  a  woman-being  is  coming  in  the  depths  of 
the  water,  her  body  is  floating  up  hither."  They  said  :  "\'erily, 
it  is  even  so."  Now,  verily,  in  a  short  time  the  waterfowl  called 
Bittern  said  :  "  It  is  true  that  ye  believe  that  her  body  is  float- 
ing up  from  the  depths  of  the  water-  Do  ye,  however,  look 
upward."  All  looked  upward,  and  all,  moreover,  said  :  "  Verily, 
it  is  true  "'(Ji  RDEW,  p.  lT9f.). 

With  this  mav  be  contrasted  a  fnogment  of  the  Navaho  myth 
of  the  creation  of  the  sun  (»'  RDEW  [1886-8"),  pp.  2T5-277), 
which  is  not  without  a  touch  of  grandeur  : 

'  The  people  then  saio,  "  Let  us  stretch  the  world  "  ;  so  the 
twelve  men  at  each  point  expanded  the  world.  The  sun  con- 
tinued to  rise  as  the  world  expanded,  and  began  to  shine  with 
less  heat,  but  when  it  reachea  the  meridian  the  heat  became 
great  and  the  people  sur..'red  much.  They  crawled  everywhere 
to  find  shade.  Tlien  the  voice  of  Darkness  went  four  times 
around  the  world  telling  the  men  at  the  cardinal  points  to  go  on 
expanding  the  world.  "  I  want  all  this  trouble  stopped,"  said 
Darkness ;  '*  the  people  are  suflfering  and  all  is  burning ;  you 
must  continue  stretching." ' 

The  more  civilized  Indian  peoples  of  Me.xico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru  show  a  corresponding 
advance  in  formal  literary  composition.  The 
Aztec  rituals  recorded  by  B.  Sahagun  (Hi.^toria 
general  de  la.i  cosas  de  Nueva  Espcina,  Mexico, 
18'29)  are  dignified  and  ornate,  and  often  imbued 
with  a  sombre  and  haunting  beauty.  The  as- 
sembled lore  of  these  more  advanced  peoples  must 
have  comprised  a  considerable  body  of  legends, 
chronicles,  oracles,  spells,  calendric  computations, 
laws,  etc.,  judging  from  the  fragments  which  are 

fireserved,  while  tlie  existence  of  a  secular  artistic 
iterattire  is  probable.  Brinton  is  of  the  opinion 
that  tlie  Central  Americans  possessed  an  autoch- 
thonous dramatic  art  (see  Library  of  Aborigiiml 
American  Literature,  no.  iii.,  'The  Giiegiience,  a 
Comedy  Ballet  in  the  Nahuatl-Spanish  Dialect  of 
Nicaragua,'  Philadelphia,  1883) ;  and  Clements 
Markham  regards  the  'Ollantay'  as  an  example 
of  a  preSpanish  dramatic  literature  (see  Markham, 
The  Imas  of  Pern,  London,  1910,  which  contains 
a  translation  of  this  drama).  For  this  literature 
of  the  semi-civilized  nations  see  the  artt.  Andeans, 
Chilan  Bal.\m,  DliAMA  (American),  PoroL  VuH. 
2.  Literature  produced  under  white  influence. — 
This  class  consists  of  (1)  works  in  the  native 
languages,  and  (2)  works  by  American  Indian 
■authors  in  European  lan^iages.  (1)  Works  of 
the  iirst  type  include  translations  of  the  Bible  and 
other  works  by  white  missionaries  and  teachers, 
and  native  records  of  native  ideas  made  after  a 
system  of  writing  had  been  acquired.  Of  the 
latter,  perhajis  the  most  notable  instance  is  the 
Cherokee  literature  in  the  native  alphabet  invented 
by  Sequoya.  A  large  number  of  periodicals — some 
under  native,  some  tinder  missionary,  editorship, 
some  in  the  native  tonjiues  exclusively,  some  part 
English,  some  wholly  English — have  ajipeared  or 
are  now  appearing  for  the  expression  of  ,\merican 
Indian  ideas.  For  the  growing  body  of  aboriginal 
records — chiefly  myths,  rites,  and  chronicles — ap- 
jiearing  in  the  Heports  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Ethnolog;!  and  elsewhere  special  modilications  of 
the  Koiiian  alphabetic  signs  have  been  invented 
and  systematized  for  the  expression  of  the  native 
tongues. 

(2)  A  certain  number  of  Indians  or  part-Indians 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  literary 
mastery  of  European  tongues.  The  names  of 
Gaicilasso  de  la\ega,  Inca-Spanish  in  blood,  and 
of  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl,  descendant  of 
the  caciques  of  Tezcuco,  are  notable  a.s  authorities 
for  the  native  customs  and  histories  of  Peru  and 
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Mexico  respectively.  To  these  might  be  added 
the  names  of  Tezozomac,  Chiraalpahin  Quauhtle- 
huanitziii,  Nakuk  Pech,  and  Fernando  Hernandez 
Arana  Xahila,  Mexican  and  Central  American 
post-conqviest  chroniclers  of  native  history  (see 
respectively  E.  K.  Kin^sborough,  Antiquities  of 
Mexico,  ix.,  '  Cronica  Mexicana';  R.  Simeon, 
Annates  dc  San  Anton  Hhinon  Chimalpahin 
Quauhtlchuanitzin,  Paris,  1889 ;  D.  G.  Brinton, 
Library  of  Aboriginal  American  Literature,  i., 
'  The  Slaya  Chronicles,'  vi.  '  The  Annals  of  the 
Cakchiquels ').  In  N.  America,  George  Copway 
(Kagigegabo,  1818-63)  was  the  author  of  several 
books,  dealing  chiefly  with  his  own  people,  the 
Ojibwa,  while  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa, 
b.  1858)  is  the  author  of  essays  and  stories  por- 
traying the  native  life  and  ideals  of  his  Siouan 
kinsfolk. 

LiTBRATURB. — Bibliographical  details  are  given  in  the  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians,  Bull.  SO  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Ethnolotry,  Washington,  1907-10,  under  '  Books  in  Indian 
Languages,"  '  Bible  Translations,'  *  Dictionaries,'  *  Periodicals ' ; 
see  also  'Copwaj','  'Eastman,'  'Sequoya.'  Scattered  through 
the  Reports  and  Btdletins  of  the  Bureau  are  many  texts  and 
translations  of  myths,  songs,  and  rites ;  the  files  of  the  JAFL 
are  rich  in  similar  material.  Dther  collections  of  in^portance 
include  E.  K.  Kingsboroug-h,  Antiquities  of  Mexic",  9  vols., 
London,  1830-48  ;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Library  o/  Aborirjinal  ArtUiri- 
can  Literature,  8  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1882-90;  J.  G.  Icaz- 
balceta,  Nueva  Coleccirm  de  documentos  para  la  Historia 
de  Mexico,  5  vols.,  Me.xifo,  1SS6-92 ;  E.  Seler,  Gesammettc 
Abhandlungen  zur  amerihanischen  Sprach-  ulid  Altcrtum^- 
kunde,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1902-08.  Yearly  increasing  material  is 
to  he  found  in  the  Comptes  rendusdu  Con<jres international  des 
Ajn^ricanistes,  Paris,  etc.  ;  the  Memoirs  and  Papers  o/  the 
Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Musettin  of  Xaturai  History,  New  York  ;  the  Memoir.^ 
of  the  American  Folklore  Society,  New  York  ;  the  Publications 
of  the  Field  Columbian  iluseinn,  Chicago  ;  of  the  Universitt/  of 
California.  Herkeley,  Cal.  ;  of  the  Unii^ersity  of  Pennsylcania 
Museum,  PhiKadelphia;  the  Contributions  of  Colu.nbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  etc.  Of  the  nature  of  bibliographical  guides 
are  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Natice  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  New 
York,  1875,  vol,  i.  p.  xviiff.,  'Authorities  quoted  *  (cf.  also  vol. 
iii.  'Myths  and  Languages');  Justin  Winsor,  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  Boston,  1886-89,  vol.  i.  'Biographi- 
cal Appendix ' ;  The  Literature  of  A  ou-rican  History,  ed.  .J.  N. 
Lamed,  Boston,  1902  ;  L.  Farrand,  The  Basis  of  American 
History,  laOO-1900,  NewTork,  1904,  pp.  272-289;  H.  Beuchat, 
Manuel  d' arcMoloifie  am^ricaine ,  Paris,  1912.  See  '  Literature ' 
under  artt.  Andeans,  Chilan  Balah.  Music  (American),  Popol 
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LITERATURE  (Babylonian).— Our  luiowledge 
of  Babylonian-Assj'rian  literature  has  been  gained 
chiefly  by  excavations.  Only  a  few  monuments 
are  extant  on  rocks,  among  them  the  famous  bilin- 
gual inscriptions  of  the  Achferaenian  kings,  from 
the  study  of  which  the  decipherment  of  the  Baby- 
lonian script  and  language  started.  The  statues 
of  kings  and  deities,  the  colossi  of  bulls  and  lion.s, 
slabs,  prismoids,  cylinders,  and  various  smaller 
objects  of  art  inscribed  with  Babylonian  legends 
are,  as  far  as  hitherto  disinterred,  not  very  numer- 
ous in  comparison  with  the  thousands  of  clay 
tablets  which  served  the  ancient  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  jniests  to  record  the  deeds  of  the  rulers 
of  those  Empires,  to  chronicle  their  historical 
events,  to  fix  the  common  prayers,  incantations, 
and  religious  rites,  to  place  the  outcomes  of  their 
superstitious  belief  in  certain  sj-stems,  and  to  trans- 
mit very  ancient  myths  and  legends  to  posterity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  documents  are  not 
throughout  conceived  in  the  Semitic  tongue  of 
Babylonia.  It  is  now  well  known  that  in  the  third 
millennium  before  our  era  the  fertile  alluvial  plain 
of  the  twin  rivers  enclosing  Mesopotamia,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  was  inhabited  by  a  non- 
Semitic  race  called  the  Sumerians,  and  to  them 
must  be  attributed  the  primitive  culture  of  that 
country,  the  building  of  its  earliest  cities,  the  first 
works  of  art  in  Western  Asia,  and  the  invention 
of  the  cuneiform  script,  the  development  of  which 
out  of  a  picture  writing  can  still  be  traced.  At 
what  time  Semitic,  i.e..  Babylonian,  tribes  invaded 


Sumerian  territory,  and  how  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation between  the  two  races  developed,  cannot 
as  yet  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed, 
however,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  king 
fjammurabi,  who  replaced  the  various  feudal 
governments  of  his  predecessors  by  a  vast  Baby- 
lonian Empire  under  one  sceptre  (c.  2000  B.C.),  that 
process  had  come  to  a  standstill,  and  subsequently 
the  Sumerian  literature  was  gradually  superseded 
by  that  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrians.  As,  how- 
ever, the  religious  hymns  and  psalms  composed  by 
the  Sumerian  writers  were  adopted  by  the  Semites, 
forming  part  of  their  liturgy  and  subsequently 
translated  bj'  the  priests  into  their  native  tongue, 
Sumerian  was  studied  as  a  sacred  language  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  and  its  literature  was 
carefully  preserved  and  handed  down  to  posterity, 
just  as  in  mediiBval  and  modern  times  the  Latin 
language  is  treated  and  used  as  the  language  of 
the  Church. 

Sumerian  literature  is  dealt  with  in  this  art.  in 
so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian 
incorporated  therein.  Babylonian  literature  actu- 
ally begins  in  the  time  of  yiammurabi,  whose  in- 
scriptions (with  one  exception)  and  whose  famous 
collection  of  laws  (.see  Law  [Babylonian  and 
Assyrian])  are  conceived  in  pure  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian. Before  entering  into  a  detailed  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  branches  of  that  literature, 
attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
difl'erence  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Assyrian 
languages  consists  merely  in  dialectic  varieties,  so 
that  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  literature,  practi- 
cally speaking,  are  to  be  considered  as  identical, 
and  are  diUcrentiated  only  by  the  respective  time 
of  their  origin  during  one  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  Western  Asia — the  Old  Babylonian  Empire,  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  and  the  Neo-Babyloniau  Empire. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  East  can  now  be 
authentically  reconstructed  from  the  historical  in- 
scriptions or  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  literature. 
To  the  great  kings  of  those  monarchies  the  gaining 
of  immortality  Ijy  means  of  a  careful  tradition  of 
their  exploits,  their  succe.ssful  campaigns,  and 
liuilding  operations  appeared  most  desirable,  and 
so  they  caused  tlie  records  of  those  deeds  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  number  of  clay  prisms,  on  cylinders 
and  tablets,  and  on  the  animal  colossi  at  the  en- 
trances of  tlieir  palaces.  The  great  extent  of  such 
texts  is  illustrated  by  a  recently  discovered  tablet, 
on  which  the  events  of  a  single  year  (714  B.C.)  are 
recorded  so  minutely  that  an  English  translation 
of  the  text  would  fill  five  columns  of  the  London 
Times.  Long  praj-ers  supplement  the  historical 
contents  of  these  inscriptions,  interspersed  with 
the  enumeration  of  the  titles  and  abilities,  virtues 
and  religiousness,  of  the  royal  personages  therein 
glorified.  As  a  rule,  the  contents  are  arranged 
according  to  the  years  of  reign  or  the  campaigns, 
in  chronological  order,  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  building  operations  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the 
hunting  matches  of  the  respective  kings,  while,  at 
the  end  of  the  inscriptions,  the  blessing  of  the 
great  gods  is  invoked  upon  a  successor  preserving 
the  document,  and  their  wrath  upon  its  destroyer. 
To  the  historical  documents  must  also  be  assigned 
the  branch  of  the  epistolary  literature  dealing  with 
public  ali'airs.  It  is  from  an  extended  correspon- 
dence between  Hammurabi  and  one  of  his  highest 
oificials  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  reign  of 
the  first  Semitic  ruler  in  the  united  Babylonian 
kingdom  is  gained  —  his  personal  care  for  the 
welfare  of  his  vast  dominion,  the  building  of  corn- 
houses  and  dj'kes  under  his  auspices,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  temple-taxes,  and  the  use  of  intercalary 
months  by  order  of  the  crown.  Of  no  less  import- 
ance are  tlie  docaiuents  of  a  corres]iondence  carried 
on  in  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium  between 
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tlie  Phaiaohs  of  E^'yi't.  t'leii  nilers  of  the  wliolo 
civilized  worlil,  and"  llio  Idngs  of  Western  Asia, 
includinf,'  Palestine,  the  Plwcnician  ports,  and  the 
island  of  (jvprus,  whieli  have  become  generally 
known  as  the  Toll  el-Aniarna  find.  lietters,  pvo- 
elaniations,  petitions,  accounts  of  building  opera- 
tions, and  short  notes  accompanying  reqviisites  for 
war  were  in  constant  use  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Neo-Babylonian  Empire,  and  are  of  a  historical 
value  similar  to  that  of  the  royal  inscriptions 
mentioned  above  and  various  so-called  'epigraphs' 
wliich  were  added  to  the  numerous  bas-reliefs  on 
the  walls  of  the  palaces,  illustrating  the  kings' 
campaigns  and  other  achievements. 

Babylonian-Assyrian  literature  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word  has  become  known  chiellj'  from 
the  documents  preserved  in  a  great  Royal  Library 
founded  at  Nineveh  by  Ashurbanipal,  the  last 
great  king  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  who  reigned 
from  668  to  626  B.C.  and  was  called  Sardanapalos 
by  the  Greek  writers.  This  Library,  generally 
knowTi  as  the  Konyunjik  Collection,  the  various 
jiortions  of  which  have  been  secured  since  the 
middle  of  last  centuiy  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and 
other  English  scholars,  consists  of  copies  and  trans- 
lations of  ancient  Babylonian  and  Sumerian  works, 
and  deals  with  every  branch  of  wisdom  and  learning 
then  appreciated  by  the  Assyrian  priests,  who,  by 
command  of  their  royal  patron,  collected  and  cata- 
logued, revised  and  re-copied,  the  various  texts 
which  had  been  gathered  from  the  oldest  cities 
and  temple  archives  of  the  whole  land.  Recent 
excavations  have  in  some  instances  also  brought 
to  light  a  number  of  hymns  and  prayers,  certain 
omen-texts,  and  a  few  astrological  inscriptions 
which  must  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than 
that  of  Ashurbanipal,  and  apparently  belonged 
to  the  mass  of  original  documents  from  which  tlie 
copies  in  tlie  Library  were  made  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  certain  collections  of  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  time,  in  which,  again,  copies  from 
the  Kouyunjik  Collection  have  been  found.  An 
exact  idea  of  the  literary  achievements  of  tlie 
Babylonian  -  Assyrians,  hoM'ever,  can  be  formed 
only  by  a  perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  Library 
itself.     Such  a  perusal  yields  the  following  results. 

Apart  from  the  epistolary  literature,  a  few  drafts 
for  royal  inscriptions,  and  numerous  commercial 
texts — the  last  extending  from  early  Babylonian 
times  down  to  the  beginning  of  our  own  era — 
Assyrian  literature  was  devoted  chiefly  to  super- 
stitious belief,  to  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
incantations  and  prayers,  and,  in  close  connexion 
with  both  branches,  to  medicine,  astrology,  and 
philology. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  documents  here  con- 
cerned deal  with  the  appearance  and  actions  of 
various  animals,  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  in  these  inscriptions  survivals  may  he  seen 
of  a  very  ancient  animal-cult — reminding  one  of 
certain  parallels  in  Egypt — which  in  later  times 
seems  to  have  been  superseded  by  an  exquisitely 
astral  religion.  Closely  connected  with  these  ani- 
mal omens  are  the  numerous  and  systematically 
arranged  texts  bearing  on  monstrosities  and  other 
unusual  features  of  births,  as  well  as  the  large 
collections  of  docmnients  dealing  with  the  in.spec- 
tion  of  the  liver  of  an  immolated  wether.  The 
movements  of  various  birds,  the  actions  of  dogs 
and  pigs,  the  hissing  of  a  snake,  and  the  invasion 
of  locusts  were  especially  observed  for  the  com- 
pilation of  such  omen-texts.  Another  means  of 
divination  used  by  the  Babylonians  was  pure 
water,  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  sosame-oil 
was  poured,  so  as  to  produce  the  well-known 
interference-colours,  re-discovered  by  Newton,  and 
certain  structures  of  rings  and  bubbles,  from  which 


the  events  of  the  future  were  jiiedicted.  The 
link  between  these  forecasts  and  the  religious 
texts  must  be  sought  in  the  medical  iirescriptions, 
which  were  laid  down  and  redacted  inlo  a  kind 
of  pharmacopreia.  Various  diseases,  arranged 
according  to  tlie  limbs  and  members  attacked,  are 
enumerated  in  these  collections,  and  the  draughts, 
decoctions,  and  other  therapeutics  .-ire  described 
in  detail.  Mental  disorder  was  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  on  this  account  the 
medical  texts  are  frequently  interspersed  with  in- 
cantation forraulaj  which  otherwise  constitute  a 
class  of  literature  by  them.selves.  Three  or  four 
'  series '  of  tablets  containing  siich  incantation- 
texts,  accompanied  by  directions  for  the  respective 
ciM'emonies,  hiive  become  known  to  us.  They  are 
chiefly  directed  against  the  pernicious  actions  of 
witches  and  sorcerers,  sirp)iOsed  to  be  neutralized 
by  destroying  the  images  of  these  witches,  mostly 
by  burning.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  text  of 
these  incantations  is  in  the  interlinear  bilingual 
style,  i.e.  in  Assyrian  and  Sumerian;  and  in 
several  instances  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Su- 
merian original  has  been  taken  over  from  ancient 
sources,  poi"tions  of  which  still  exist.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
Semitic  Assyrian  priests  themselves  also  composed 
such  interlinear  texts,  using  the  Sumerian  lan- 
guage, then  long  extinct,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
mediaeval  monks  used  Latin.  Moreover,  even  pure 
Sumerian  texts  without  an  interlinear  Assyrian 
version  are  pre.served  in  Ashurbanipal's  Library — 
a  fact  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  such 
incantations  even  at  his  time  were  recited  in  the 
old  sacred  language.  And  the  same  holds  good 
of  the  psalms,  litanies,  and  other  forms  of  prayers 
which  are  written  either  in  Sumerian  only  or  ac- 
coiiiiiaiiied,  in  Assyrian  times,  by  a  Semitic  version. 
Whilst  the  incantation-texts,  however,  are  mostly 
]ireserved  as  parts  of  certain  literary  compositions 
or  'series,'  the  prayers  and  similar  religious  docu- 
ments stand  for  the  most  part  isolated,  and  only 
by  their  style  can  they  be  recognized  as  belonging 
to  various  classes.  Of  such,  the  prayeis  called 
after  'the  lifting  of  the  hand,'  the  hymns  exhibit- 
ing a  parallelism  of  members,  the  litanies  addressed 
to  certain  deities,  and  the  compositions  showing 
acrostics  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens. 

Of  special  interest  among  the  religious  texts  are 
the  legends  and  myths,  of  which  a  number  of 
'  series '  have  been  discovered.  A  few  of  them,  as, 
r.g.,  the  Babylonian  Creation  Legend  and  the 
Deluge  Story,  both  of  which  have  parallels  in  the 
OT,  can  be  proved  to  reach  as  far  back  as  the  Old 
Babylonian  period.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  at 
present,  however,  at  what  time  the  account  of  the 
Deluge  was  incorporated  in  a  great  national  epic, 
the  so-called  Gilgamesli  Epic,  which  is  founded  on 
astral  religion  and  seems  to  refer  to  the  life  in 
the  nether  world.  Similarly  the  '  Descent  of  the 
goddess  Ishtar  to  Hades,'  an  isolated  poem  pre- 
served in  Ashurb.anipal's  Library  only,  appears  to 
depict  nature's  death  in  the  autumn  and  its  resus- 
citation in  the  spring,  and  the  story  of  Nergal,  the 
lord  of  tombs,  and  his  consort,  the  goddess  Erish- 
kigal,  likewise  contains  a  description  of  the  abode 
of  the  dead.  Immortality  was  not  granted  to 
mankind,  as  we  learn  from  another  myth,  the 
story  of  a  pious  man  called  Adapa,  who,  being 
misled  by  chance,  refused  to  partake  of  the  food 
of  life  and  the  water  of  life,  wliich  were  oli'ered  to 
him  in  heaven. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  and  fmm  other 
mythological  texts  that  in  the  Assyrian  time  at 
least  an  astral  religion  was  reigning  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hluphrates  and  Tigris.  This  appears  to  be 
borne  out  by  another  branch  of  Baby  Ionian- Ass  vrian 
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literature,  viz.  the  astrological  texts.  A  large 
composition,  comprising  at  least  70  tablets,  is  de- 
voted to  observations  of  the  movements  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  including  atmospheric  phenomena, 
such  as  thunder-storms,  hurricanes,  and  earth- 
quakes, and  to  the  forecasts  taken  from  such 
observations  and  referring  to  the  welfare  of  the 
king,  the  devastation  of  temples  and  palaces,  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  the  increase  of  cattle 
and  other  animals.  ,\s  early  as  in  the  7th  cent. 
B.C.  the.se  astrological  documents  were  paralleled 
by  purely  astronomical  texts,  dealing  with  the 
heliacal  risings  and  the  culminations  of  luminous 
fixed  stars  and  constellations,  w'hile  of  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  time  documents  with  astronomical  ob- 
servations and  calculations  have  been  found  which 
hear  witness  to  the  highly  developed  faculties  of 
the  later  Babylonians  for  determining  the  velocitj- 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  length  of  the  year,  and 
the  revolution  of  the  five  planets  then  known. 

An  equally  high  standard  was  attained  by  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  priests  in  grammar  and 
lexicography.  Those  sacred  Sumerian  iucanta- 
tion-texts,  hymns,  and  prayers  must  have  early 
prompted  the  protectors  of  religious  traditions  to 
collect  helps  for  studying  the  extinct  sacred  tongue, 
and  in  course  of  time  such  investigations  necessarily 
involved  a  study  of  the  Semitic  native  language  of 
those  priests  as  well.  Paradigms  of  verb-forms, 
lists  of  synonymous  words,  and,  above  all,  large 
collections  of  Sumerian  ideographs  explained  ac- 
cording to  their  pronunciation  and  meaning  have 
thus  been  handed  down.  And  the  numerous  lists 
(if  names  of  animals,  stones,  plants,  and  wooden 
objects,  of  star.s,  temples,  and  deities,  atl'ord  a  clear 
insight  into  the  wisdom  and  work  of  the  philo- 
logists, by  whom  the  oldest  colleges  on  earth  w-ere 
founded  and  literary  tradition  was  first  carried  on. 

Babylonian  literature  was  deeply  influenced,  o^- 
has  been  showp,  by  its  older  Sumerian  sister,  and 
the  Assyrians,  in  developing  it,  seem  to  have 
played  a  role  similar  to  that  plaj'cd  in  later  cen- 
turies by  the  Syrians  who  conveyed  Greek  learn- 
ing to  tlie  nearer  East.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cuneiform  Babylonian  script  spread  all  over  Western 
Asia,  and  the  Hittite  and  Mitanni  nations,  the 
Chaldic  tribes,  and  the  Canaanites  appear  to  have 
adopted  it  in  one  or  other  form,  and  certainly  be- 
came familiar  to  some  extent  with  the  literary 
documents  of  the  Babylonian  people.  Babylonian 
legends  found  their  way  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Israelite  tribes,  and  similar  Babylonian  documents 
were  studied  in  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium 
by  the  learned  priests  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs. 
Finally,  the  late  Assyrian  omen  and  astrological 
texts  wandered  to  the  East  as  far  as  China,  left 
rem.arkable  traces  in  the  Indian  literatiuc,  and 
were  tran.smitted  to  Greece,  where  actual  trans- 
lations of  such  texts  have  been  found.  In  this 
way  also  Babylonian  literature  has  in  the  last 
instance  influenced  Christianity,  and  has  left  it^ 
marks  throughout  mediaeval  times  down  to  the 
present  day. 
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C.  Bezold. 
LITERATURE  (Buddhist).— The  sacred  canon 
of  Buddhism  has  been  handed  down  in  two  forms. 
One,  written-  in  Pali  and  preserved  in  Ceylon, 


Burma,  and  Siam,  contains  the  doctrine  of  the 
older  school,  the  Hinayana  (' Little  Vehicle' ;  see 
art.  Hinayana),  the  chief  aim  of  which  is  to  attain 
arhat-ship  or  the  release  of  the  individual  from 
sufl'ering.  It  is  the  canon  of  one  sect  onlj-.  The 
other,  the  Sanskrit  canon,  which  is  later,  is  not 
extant  in  any  complete  example,  but  is  known 
only  from  fragments  found  during  recent  years  in 
Central  Asia  by  M.  A.  Stein,  A.  Griinwedel,  and 
A.  von  le  Coq,  partly  also  from  quotations  in  other 
Buddhist  Sanskrit  texts,  as  well  as  from  Chinese 
and  Tibetan  translations.  The  chief  texts  of  the 
Sanski'it  Mula-sarvastivadins,  who  belonged  to  the 
older  Buddhism,  were  translated  from  Sanskrit 
into  Chinese  in  the  years  a.d.  7U0-712.  This  canon 
agrees  largely  with  the  Pali  canon  both  in  wording 
and  in  arrangement.  But  there  are  also  various 
divergences.  These  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
descent  of  both  from  a  common  original  in  the 
Jlagadhi  dialect,  from  \\hich  the  Pali  canon  was 
derived  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  the  Sanskrit 
canon,  later,  in  another.  While  the  other  sects 
had  no  complete  canon,  each  regarded  as  specially 
sacred  one  or  more  texts,  which  either  incorporated 
parts  of  or  replaced  a  theoretically  acknowledged 
canon.  The  great  bulk  of  these  Sanskrit  Buddhists 
belonged  to  the  new  school  of^  the  Mahayana 
('Great  Vehicle';  see  art.  Mahayana),  the  chief 
aim  of  which  was  the  attainment  of  the  condition 
of  a  Bodhisattva,  or  future  Buddha,  who  brings 
nirvana  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  human  race. 

The  forms  of  Buddhism  preserved  in  Pali  and  in  Sanskrit  have 
commonly  been  called  '  Southern '  and  '  Northern '  respectively 
because  the  former  prevails  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam,  and 
the  latter  in  Nepal,  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan.  The  distinction 
thus  made  is  misleading,  since  all  Buddhist  canonical  literature 
arose  in  the  North  of  India.  The  P.ali  canon  contains  no 
reference  to  the  South,  and  the  term  '  Northern  '  confuses  sects 
by  the  erroneous  implication  that  it  excludes  the  older  school 
of  the  Hinayana.  It  is,  therefore,  more  appropriate  to  speak 
of  *Pali  Buddhism'  and  'Sanskrit  Buddhism.' 

The  languages  in  which  the  two  canons  were  composed 
require  to  be  more  precisely  defined.  Pali  is  the  sacred  language 
common  to  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam,  and 
Cambodia,  but  Pali  MSS  are  wTitten  in  the  four  different 
alphabets  o!  those  countries,  while  it  has  become  the  regfular 
practice  to  print  European  editions  of  P.ali  tests  in  Roman 
characters.  The  Pali  language  in  which  the  tests  have  been 
handed  down  cannot  be  identical  with  the  dialect  in  which  the 
canon  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  was  composed  ;  the  latter  could  only 
have  been  the  language  of  Magadha  (Bihar),  in  which  Buddha 
first  preached  and  which  must  have  been  used  by  the  monks  of 
Pataliputra  who  put  together  the  canon.  Traces  of  such  a 
Magadhi  canon  may  be  found  in  the  Pali  tests.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  titles  of  the  canonical  texts 
enumerated  in  Anoka's  Bairat  inscription  appear  in  a  Magadhi 
form.  But  Pali  differs  from  the  Magadhi  which  is  known  to  ua 
from  inscriptions,  literary  works,  and  grammarians.  Nor  is  it 
identical  with  any  other  dialect.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  exclusively 
Buddhist  literary  language,  which,  like  other  literary  languages, 
is  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  dialects.  Its  basis  is,  however,  in 
all  likelihood  Magadhi — a  conclusion  supported  by  the  tradition 
that  even  identifies  Magadhi  and  Piili.  The  language  of  the 
other  canon  is  either  correct  Sanskrit  or  a  Middle  Indian  dialect 
which,  approximating  to  Sanskrit,  is  best  termed  '  mised 
Sanskrit '  (formerly  as  a  rule  called  the  '  Giitha  dialect '). 

No  work  of  Buddhist  literature  goes  back  to 
Buddha's  time.  But  much  contained  in  the  canon 
maj'  very  well  hand  down  the  words  spoken  by 
the  Master,  such  as  the  famous  sermon  of  Benares, 
especially  if  we  consider  the  tenacity  of  the  verbal 
memory  in  Indian  oral  tradition. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  oldest  Buddhist  literature 
consists  of  short  collections  containing  speeches, 
sayings,  poems,  tales,  or  rules  of  conduct,  which 
are  combined  into  larger  collections,  ca.Ued  pitaka , 
or  '  basket,'  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  formation  of  the  sainhita  of  the  Vedas  (cf. 
Hymns  [Vedic]).  Three  such  aggregate  collections, 
called  the  Tipitaka,  form  the  Pali  canon. 

The  canon  as  constituted  in  A.^ioka's  reign  must 
liave  undergone  appreciable  changes  between  then 
and  the  time  when  it  was  fixed  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C. 
in  Ceylon.  But  thenceforward  it  has  been  handed 
down  with  great  care.    Some  modifications,  indeed. 
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ranst  have  taken  place  even  after  the  1st  cent., 
because  it  is  otherwise  dillicult  to  account  for  the 
numerous  contradictions  appearing  in  tlie  canon. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  Pftli  Tipitaka  may 
be  rcj;arded  as  not  very  dilierent  from  the  Mfmadhi 
canon  of  the  3rd  cciit.  B.C.  For  the  ((notations 
occurring'  in  the  Asoka  inscriptions  diverge  only 
sliirhtly  from  the  extant  text,  while  the  titles  of 
seven  text-s  mentioned  in  one  of  these  inscriptions 
are  partly  identical  with,  and  partly  similar  to, 
tho.se  which  are  found  in  the  extant  Siifta-pitri.Icit. 
Moreover,  the  .sculptnre.s  and  insiriptions  of  the 
monuments  at  ISaudii  and  Dhaihut  {c.  200  B.C.) 
afford  corroborative  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
collection  not  unlike  the  extant  Si(tta-p>fiiJ.:i.  But 
the  earliest  direct  evidence  that  the  Tipitaka  as  a 
whole  had  already  assumed  its  present  form  is 
furnisheil  by  the  Milinda-paiVia,  which  dates  from 
the  1st  cent.  A.D.  The  age  and  authenticity  of  the 
Pali  tradition  are  confirmed  by  the  Sanskrit  canon, 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  so  closely  allied  to  it 
as  necessarily  to  be  derived  from  the  same  original. 
The  texts  which  the  sacred  literature  comprises 
will  now  be  summarily  described  in  regard  to  their 
chief  contents. 

1.  The  Pali  C^A'O.v.— i.  Vinaya-pitaka.— The 
first  of  the  three  main  divisions  is  the  Vinnya- 
pitaka,  the  '  Basket  of  Discipline,'  which  supplies 
the  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  Order 
{saitr/ha),  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  daily  life  of 
monks  and  nuns.  It  includes  rules  for  reception 
into  the  Order,  for  the  periodical  confession  of  sins, 
for  life  during  the  rainy  season,  for  housing,  cloth- 
ing, medicinal  remedies,  and  legal  procedure  in 
cases  of  schism.  Here  and  there  are  also  to  be 
found  stories,  some  of  which  contain  the  oldest 
fragments  of  the  Buddha  legend,  while  others  are 
valuable  tor  the  light  that  they  throw  on  the  daily 
life  of  ancient  India, 

2.  Sutta-pitaka. — The  second  'basket'  is  the 
Suttn-pita/ca,  our  best  source  for  the  dhrnnma,  or 
religion  of  Buddha  and  his  earliest  disciples.  It 
contains,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  most  important 
products  of  Buddhist  literature  grouped  in  (i\e 
minor  collections  named  nil-'iyas.  The  lirst  four 
of  these  consist  o(  stittas,  or  '  lectures,'  being  either 
speeches  of  Buddha  or  dialogues  in  prose  occasion- 
ally interspersed  with  verses.  These  four  are 
cognate  and  homogeneous  in  character.  For  a 
number  of  snt/a.i  reappear  in  two  or  more  of  them  ; 
there  is  no  difl'erence  in  the  doctrines  that  they 
contain ;  and  they  all  show  a  similar  mode  of 
discussion,  probably  preserving  a  reminiscence  of 
Buddha'.s  actual  nu-tliod  as  good  as  that  which  the 
Platonic  dialogues  preserve  of  Socrates'  method. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  method  of  argument  in 
these  suttas  is  the  very  extensive  use  of  parables 
and  similes,  which,  though  lacking  in  cogency,  are 
v.iluable  as  throwing  much  light  on  the  daily  life 
of  the  artisans,  cultivators,  and  merchants  of  the 
day.  Since  ea»h  of  these  nihlt/cis  contains  old 
along  with  more  recent  elements  of  a  similar 
character,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  of 
them  were  formed  into  collections  about  the  same 
time. 

(«)  The  Dlglid-vib'ii/a,  or  'Collection  of  long 
lectures,'  consists  of  34  siiI/ks,  each  of  which  deals 
fully  with  one  or  more  points  of  Buddhist  doctrine. 
The  very  lirst,  entitled  liriihnmjOla-siiita,  or 
'  Lecture  on  the  Brahman  net,'  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance for  the  hi.story  not  only  of  Buddhisin, 
but  of  the  whole  religious  life  of  ancient  India. 
The  Buddha  enumerates  a  large  number  of  the 
occupations  of  liralimans  and  ascetics  from  which 
the  Buddhi.st  monk  should  refrain.  The  second, 
the  Suma I'l  11(1  iihala-siittn ,  or  '  Lecture  on  the 
reward  of  asceticism,'  furnishes  valuable  informa- 
tiua  about  the  views  of  a  number  of  uun-Buddhistic  I 


teachers  and  founders  of  .sects.  The  Ambnftha- 
sutta  illustrates  the  history  of  caste  and  Buddha's 
^ittitude  to  that  system.  The  Ki'itadanla-sutta, 
'Lecture  on  the  .sharp  tooth  (of  the  Bralimans),' 
displays  the  relations  between  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism,  while  the  Tcvijjn-suttd,  'Lecture  on 
the  followers  of  the  three  Vedas,'  contrasts  the 
Brahman  cult  with  Buddhist  ideals.  The  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Buddliism  is  treated  in  the 
Mahaviilrnm-svtta,  or  '  Great  lecture  on  causation.' 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  texts  of  the  I'fili 
canon  is  the  SiijCtlovadn-mitta,  or  'Admonition  of 
Sigala,'  describing  fully  the  duties  of  the  Buddhist 
layman.  But  the  most  important  text  in  the 
D'lgh't-nihdya  is  the  lilahdparinihhana-suUa,  or 
'  Great  lecture  on  the  complete  Nirvana,'  a  con- 
tinuous account  of  the  last  days  of  Buddha.  It  is 
(me  of  the  oldest  pari,?  of  the  Tipitaka,  as  supply- 
ing the  earliest  beginnings  of  a  biography  of 
Buddha.  It  does  not,  however,  all  date  from  the 
same  period,  for  in  some  passages  Buddha  appears 
entirely  as  a  human  being,  while  in  others  he  is 
represented  as  a  demi-god  or  magician.  This  text 
resembles  the  Gospels  more  than  any  other  in  the 
Tipitaka.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  title  of 
the  Mahajiad/ino -sutta,  or  '  Great  lecture  on  the 
miracles  (of  Buddha),'  indicates  its  lateness.  It 
already  contains  the  dogma  of  six  Buddhas  as 
luecursors  of  Gautama,  and  presupposes  the  whole 
liuddha  legend. 

(Ij)  The  Majihima-nikaiia,  or  'Collection  of 
(lectures  of)  mi(ldle  (length),'  consists  of  152 sermons 
and  dialogues  dealing  with  almost  all  points  of 
Buddhist  religion.  "Thus  Buddha  is  represented 
as  admitting  that  a  man  may  obtain  nirvana  even 
without  being  a  monk,  or  may  commit  suicide  if 
he  acts  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  release  ; 
and  as  refuting  the  claim  of  Brahmans  to  be  the 
only  pure  caste  and  asserting  the  purity  of  all  four 
castes.  These  snttas  throw  light  not  only  on  the 
life  of  Buddhist  monks,  but  on  such  matters  as 
Brahman  .sacrifices,  v.irious  forms  of  asceticism, 
and  the  relation  of  IJuddha  to  the  Jains,  as  well  as 
superstitious,  social,  and  legal  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time.  The  ditlerence  in  age  of  the  snttas  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  here  too  Buddha  some- 
times appears  as  a  purely  human  char.acter  and 
sometimes  as  a  miracle-worker. 

(c)  Of  the  56  divisions  into  which  the  Sami/iitta- 
nikaya,  or  '  Collection  of  combined  lectures,'  is 
divided  the  last  is  most  noteworthy,  as  treating 
of  the  four  truths  {sm-hcha),  and  containing  the 
fanums  Dhanuna- chakka ■  ppavaitana  -sutta,  the 
'  Lecture  on  setting  in  motion  the  wheel  of  the 
law,'  usually  described  as  the  '  Sermon  of  Benares.' 
Of  the  snttas  in  one  of  its  sections  some  contain  a 
large  admixture  of  st.-inzas,  while  others  consist 
entirely  of  verse  forming  short  ballads  of  great 
poetic  merit. 

(rf)  The  Aiignttara-iiikOj/a,  or  'Collection  of 
lectures  arranged  according  to  increasing  number,' 
consists  of  over  2300  siitta.t  in  11  sections,  so 
arranged  that  in  the  first  are  treated  objects  of 
which  there  is  only  one  kind,  in  the  second  those 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  and  so  on.  Thus, 
the  second  deals  with  the  two  kinds  of  Buddhas. 
In  this  collection  are  found  a  large  number  of 
snttas  and  stanzas  which  occur  in  other  texts  of 
the  canon,  and  which  here  even  sometimes  appear 
as  (luotations.  This  alone  points  to  a  late  (fate. 
But  internal  evidence  also  sliows  that  it  was  com- 
posed at  a  time  when  Buddha  was  already  regarded 
as  an  omniscient  demigod,  if  not  an  actual  deity, 
(e)  The  Khndda-nikOya,  or  '  Collection  of  small 
pieces,'  is  a  late  compilation  added  after  the 
previous  ones  were  complete.  Its  contents  date 
from  very  dilierent  times  ;  for,  while  several  of  its 
parts   belong   to   the  latest  stratum  of   the  Pali 
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canon,  some  go  back  to  the  earliest  period.  It  is 
composed  for  the  most  part  in  verse,  and,  in  fact, 
contains  all  the  most  important  works  of  Buddhist 
Indian  poetry.  Of  the  works  which  it  embraces 
the  following  may  be  mentioned.  The  Khudda- 
pdtha,  or  '  Short  reader,'  comprises  nine  brief  texts 
to  be  used  by  the  novice  or  as  prayers  in  the 
Buddhist  cult.  The  first  is  the  Buddhist  creed  ; 
the  second  gives  the  ten  commandments  enjoined 
on  monks ;  and  the  ninth  is  the  fine  Mctta-sutta, 
in  whicli  kindness  towards  all  creatures  is  praised 
as  the  true  Buddhist  cult.  The  Dhamma-pnda,  or 
'  Words  of  religion,'  the  most  familiar  and  longest 
known  work  of  Buddhist  literature,  is  an  anthology 
of  maxims  chiefly  expressing  the  ethical  doctrines 
of  Buddliism.  jNIore  thanone-half  of  its  423  stanzas 
are  found  in  other  texts  of  the  Pali  canon.  The 
Uddna,  or  '  Solemn  utterances,'  consisting  of  old 
verses  and  prose  stories  (probably  later  additions), 
is  a  gloritication  of  the  Buddhist  ideal  of  life  and 
of  the  endless  bliss  of  nirvana.  The  Itiviittaka,  or 
'Sayings  of  Buddha,'  is  composed  in  prose  and 
verse  used  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  idea  is 
expressed  in  both.  Very  often  the  verse  simply 
repeats  the  statement  of  the  preceding  prose.  The 
oldest  parts  of  the  work  probably  date  from  the 
time  of  Buddha  himself.  The  Sutta-nipata  is  a 
collection  of  poetical  suttas,  many  of  which,  as 
shown  by  internal  evidence,  mu^t  go  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  Buddhism,  and  have  arisen  at  least 
among  the  first  disciples  of  Buddha.  They  are 
im2)ortant  as  supplying  information  about  the 
original  doctrine  of  Buddha,  besides  representing 
an  early,  tliough  not  the  earliest,  stage_  of  the 
Buddhalegend.  The  Thcra-gdtha  and  Theri-qathd, 
or  '  Songs  of  monks  and  nuns,'  are  poems  of  great 
literary  merit  exalting  mental  calm  as  the  religious 
ideal,  and  describing  the  value  of  Buddhist  ethical 
doctrine  from  personal  experience.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  hfre  may  be  included  poeuis  com- 
posed by  some  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Buddha, 
but  several  are  much  later,  since  they  represent  a 
Buddha  cult  like  that  of  the  Mahayana.  The 
Jdtaka  is  a  book  consisting  of  about  5.50  stories  of 
former  '  births '  of  Buddha  in  the  character  of  a 
Bodhisattva,  or  future  Buddha.  It  consists  partly 
of  poetry  and  partly  of  prose,  but  only  the  verse 
portions  have  canonical  value.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  work  see  art.  .Tataka. 

3.  Abhidhamma-pitaka.  —  The  Abhidhamina- 
pitaka,  or  '  Basket  of  higher  religion,'  treats  of 
the  same  subject  as  the  Sutta-pitaka,  diH'ering 
from  that  collection  only  in  being  more  scholastic. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  like  a  catechism.  The  starting-point  of 
this  collection  appears  to  have  been  the  Sutta- 
pitaka,  one  of  the  texts  of  which,  the  Anguttara- 
nikdya,  may  be  regarded  as  its  precursor.  Its 
first  beginnings  seem  to  have  been  certain  lists 
called  mdfikds,  which  are  already  mentioned  in 
the  Vinaya-pitaka. 

While  the  Pali  canon  (apart  from  additions) 
was  entirely  composed  in  India.,  the  non-canonical 
literature  was  the  work  of  monks  in  Ceylon. 
There  is  only  one  important  exception,  the  Milinda- 
panha,  which  must  have  been  written  in  the 
north-west  of  India.  It  represents  a  dialogue 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  between  a  Bud- 
dhist teacher  and  Menander  (Milinda),  the  Greek 
king  who  from  about  1-25  to  95  B.C.  ruled  over  the 
Indus  territxjry,  Gujarat,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges.  The  author,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
must  have  lived  at  a  time  when  the  memory  of 
this  king  was  still  fi-esh.  As  the  Greek  domina- 
tion came  to  an  end  soon  after  M^naiuler,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  remembered  for  more  than  a 
century.  That  the  original  portion  of  the  work, 
books  ii.  and  iii.  with  parts  of  i. ,  is  thus  as  old  as 


the  beginning  of  our  era  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  it  bears  comparison  with  the  very  best 
dialogues  in  the  Snfta-nipdta.  Books  iv.-vii., 
besides  difl'ering  in  character  from  the  rest,  are 
wanting  in  the  Chinese  translation  made  between 
A.D.  317  and  420.  These  and  the  other  spurious 
parts  are  the  work  of  learned  monks  in  Ceylon. 

II.  Sanskbit Buddbist literature.— ^\\n\e 
one  ancient  sect  created  the  Pali  canon,  various 
later  sects  produced  a  Buddhist  literature  in  pure 
or  mixed  Sanskrit,  ol  which  many  extensive  works 
have  been  preserved,  though  others  are  known 
only  through  Tibetan  and  Chinese  translations. 
The  great  bulk  of  this  Buddhist  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture belongs  to,  or  has  been  greatly  influenced  by, 
the  later  Slahayana  school.  That  school,  though 
acknowledging  that  the  Thernvdda,  or  '  Doctrine 
of  the  Elders,'  went  back  to  Buddha,  regarded  it 
as  inadequate,  because  it  made  nirvdna  attainable 
to  the  few  onh'  through  the  life  of  a  monk.  In 
order  to  bring  salvation  to  all  humanity,  the 
Mahaj'ana  taught  that  every  man  could  aim  at 
being  born  as  a  Bodhisattva  (5.  y. ) ;  and  any  ordinary 
I  man,  even  a  Pariah,  could  attain  salvation  by  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  by  devotion  to  Buddha.  The 
Buddhas  are  now  regarded  as  divine  beings  from 
the  beginning,  their  earthly  life  and  their  nirvdtia, 
being  nothing  but  an  illusion.  The  Buddhas 
preceding  Gautama,  instead  of  being  six,  are  now 
believed  to  be  thousands  or  even  thousands  of 
millions  in  number ;  and  an  innumerable  ho.st  of 
Bodhisattvas  is  revered  as  having  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind  refrained  from  entering  nirvdna. 
I'nder  the  influence  of  Hinduism  a  new  mythology 
grew  up  in  which  a  number  of  Hindu  deities  were 
added  to  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  and  a 
much  stronger  devotion  to  Buddha,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Brahman  Bhagavad-GUd  (q.v.)  to 
Krsna.  Brahman  doctrine  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  Mahayanism  on  the  philosophical  side 
also.  For,  while  the  old  Buddhism  denied  the 
existence  of  the  ego  onlj',  the  Mahayana  doctrine 
also  denied  the  existence  of  everything  (expressed 
by  the  formula  sarvaih  sunyam,  '  everything  is 
void'),  either  as  complete  nihUism  or  as  ideal 
nihilism  (rijiidna-vdda,  or  '  doctrine'  that  nothing 
exists  except '  in  consciousness'). 

I.  Hinayana. — The  large  realist  sect  of  the 
Sarvastivadins  ('followers  of  the  doctrine  that 
everything  is '),  besides  having  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, possessed  a  Sanskrit  canon,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  fragmentary  parts  of  the  Uddna-var^a, 
Dharmapada,  and  Ekottardgama  (correspondmg 
to  the  Pali  Uddna,  Dhamnuipada,  and  Aitguttara- 
nilcdya)  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  Maha- 
vastu,  or  '  Book  of  great  events, '  is  a  text  of  the 
Lokottaravadins  (' followers  of  the  doctrine  '  that 
the  Buddhas  are  'supernatural  beings'),  a  sub- 
division of  the  old  schismatic  sect,  the  Mahasan- 
ghikas,  or  'adherents  of  the  great  community.' 
its  chief  content  is  a  miraculous  biography  of 
Buddha,  written  in  mixed  Sanskrit.  It  is  of  great 
Importance  as  containing  many  old  versions  of 
texts  that  also  occur  in  the  Pali  canon,  such  as  the 
'  .Sermon  of  Benares '  and  a  section  of  the  Dhamma- 
pada.  About  half  of  it  consists  of  jdtakas,  many 
of  which  do  not  occur  in  Pali.  Though  belonging 
to  the  Hinayana,  it  contains  mucli  that  is  akin  to 
the  Mahayana,  as  that  the  adoration  of  Buddha  is 
.alone  suHicient  for  the  attainment  of  nirvdna. 
There  is,  however,  only  a  slight  admixture  of 
regular  Mahayana  doctrine,  and  nothing  of  Maha- 
yana mythology.  Some  of  the  elements  wliich  it 
contains  point  to  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  but  the 
nucleus  of  the  book  probably  dates  from  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  (see  MahaVASTU). 

The  Lalita-vi.stara,  or  '  Detailed  account  of  the 
play  (of  Buddha),'  though  it  seems  to  have  origin- 
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ally  been  a  BiuUllia  liiofrrapliy  of  the  Sarvasti- 
vanins,  lias  been  extcndeil  in  the  sense  of  the 
Mahayana,  of  wliich  it  bears  all  the  characteristics. 
It  is  a  continuous  narrative  in  Sanskrit  prose,  with 
long  metrical  pieces  in  '  mixed  Sanskrit.'  Con- 
taininf;  old  ana  new  elements  .side  by  side,  it  is 
valuable  for  the  development  of  the  Buddha  legend 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  deification  of 
]5uddlia  as  a  god  above  all  gods. 

The  Buddha-charita,  or  '  Life  of  Buddha,'  is  an 
epic  composed  in  pure  Sanskrit.  It  is  the  work  of 
Asvaghosa  (q.v.),  a  genuine  poet,  who,  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Mahayana  and  a  contemporary 
of  Kaniska,  must  have  composed  it  about  A.D.  100. 
Originally  a  Brahman,  he  joined  the  Sarvastivadin 
sect,  but  laid  great  stress  on  devotion  to  Buddha. 
His  epic,  however,  contains  no  pronounced  Maha- 
yana doctrine. 

Another  work  of  the  same  school,  dating  prob- 
ably from  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  is  the  JCitaka-mdla, 
or  'Garland  of  birth  stories,'  by  Aryasura.  It  is 
coniposedin  a  mixture  of  verse  and  prose,  conform- 
ing to  the  style  of  classical  Sanskrit  literature.  It 
contains  34  jdtakas,  illustrating  the  prlramitns,  or 
'perfections,'  of  a  Bodhisattva,  and  nearly  all 
occurring  in  the  Pali  Jfttaka  Book. 

Cognate  with  the  preceding  works  are  a  number 
of  collections  of  avaddnas,  or  '  stories  of  great 
deeds,'  being  practically /atetes  in  which  the  hero 
is  a  Bodhisattva  (not  Buddha).  The  older  ones 
still  belong  to  the  Hinayana,  though  attaching 
special  importance  to  the  veneration  of  Buddha. 
Such  is  the  Avaddna-iataka,  or  '  Century  of  great 
deeds,'  which,  dating  probably  from  the  2nd  cent. 
A.D.,  contains  pieces  from  the  Sanskrit  canon  of 
the  Sarvastivadins,  and  nothing  connected  with 
the  cult  of  Bodhisattvas  or  with  Mahayana  myth- 
ology. Dating  from  about  a  century  later,  but 
including  very  old  texts,  is  the  Divydvadana,  or 
'  Heavenly  avaddnas,'  which  often  mentions  the 
Sanskrit  canon  and  quotes  individual  canonical 
texts,  besides  having  several  legends  in  common 
with  the  Pali  canon.  Most  of  the  stories  are 
written  in  good  simple  Sanskrit  with  occasional 
gdthds,  but  others  show  the  elaborate  metres  and 
long  compounds  of  the  artificial  classical  style. 

2.  Mahayana. — The  Mahayana,  not  representing 
a  homogeneous  sect,  possesses  no  canon.  But  there 
are  nine  dharmas,  or  '  religious  texts,'  which, 
composed  at  different  times  and  belonging  to 
different  sects,  are  also  called  Vaipuhja  stltras. 
The  most  important  and  most  characteristic  work 
of  the  Mahayana  school  is  the  Saddharma-pun- 
danka,  or  'Lotus  of  good  religion.'  It  contains 
matter  of  different  date  represented  by  Sanskrit 
prose  and  by  gdt/ids  in  'mixed  Sanskrit.'  Its 
original  form  dates  perhaps  from  about  A.D.  200. 
Sakyamuni  is  here  no  longer  a  man,  the  mendicant 
of  t)ie  Pali  suttas,  but  a  god  above  all  gods,  who 
has  lived  for  countless  ages  and  will  live  for  ever. 
His  doctrine  is  that  every  one  can  become  a  Buddha 
who  has  heard  the  preaching  of  Buddha,  per- 
formed meritorious  works,  and  led  a  moral  life. 
Even  those  who  adore  relics,  erect  sfupas,  or 
make  Buddha  images  obtain  the  highest  enlighten- 
ment (see  Lotus  of  the  True  Law). 

A  whole  sritra,  the  Karanffn-rynhn,  akin  in 
language  and  style  to  the  later  Hindu  purdnas,  is 
devoted  to  the  exaltation  of  Avalokit«svara,  the 
'Lord  who  looks  down'  with  compassion  on  all 
beings,  here  the  typical  Bodhisattva  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  infinite  pity,  refuses  Buddhahood  till 
all  beings  are  saved.  The  yearning  for  salva- 
tion has  probably  never  been  more  powerfully 
expres.sed  than  in  the  figure  of  Avalokitesvara 
(}.«.).  The  cult  of  this  Bodhisattva  is  known  to 
have  been  in  existence  before  A.D.  400.  More 
mythological  is  the  Siikhdvati-v!/uha{c.  A.D.  100), 


or  '  Detailed  account  of  the  Land  of  Bliss,'  which 
is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  Buddha  Amitabha 
('of  unmeasured  splendour').  The  Ganda-vyuha 
(a  still  unpublished  dharma)  celebrates  the  Bodhi- 
sattva Mafiju^rl  (q.v.),  who  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  Mahayana  cult  and  art. 

Other  Mahajana  sfitras  are  of  a  philosophic  and 
dogmatic  character.  The  Lahkdvatdra-siitra  (a 
dharma)  describes  a  visit  paid  to  the  den\on 
Havana  in  Ceylon  by  Buddha,  who  answers  a 
number  of  questions  about  religion  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Yogachara  school  (founded  by 
Asaiiga).  The  tenets  of  a  number  of  plulosophical 
schools  are  also  discussed  here.  The  Dasabhu- 
mixvnra  (a  dharma)  represents  a  lecture  by  Buddha 
in  Indra's  heaven,  about  the  ten  stages  by  which 
Buddhahood  is  to  be  reached.  It  dates  from 
before  A.D.  400,  when  it  was  translated  into 
Chinese.  The  Sanudhi-rdja  (a  dharnm),  or  'King 
of  meditations,"  is  a  dialogue  in  which  Buddha 
shows  how  a  Bodhisattva  can  attain  the  highest 
enlightenment  by  various  stages  of  contemplation. 
The  Suvania-prabiidsa  (a  dharma),  dating  from 
not  later  than  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  is  partly  philo- 
sophical, partly  legendary,  and  partly  ritualistic 
in  its  contents.  The  Hindu  goddesses  Sarasvati 
and  MahadevI  are  introduced,  and  magical  formula 
and  Tantra  practices  are  dealt  with.  The  Rdstra- 
pdla-sutra  (before  A.D.  600),  besides  containing 
Buddha's  description  of  the  qualities  of  a  Bodhi- 
sattva, introduces  a  number  of  jdtakas.  Its  main 
interest  lies  in  its  prophecy  of  the  future  decay  of 
religion  ;  for  its  realistic  descriptions  must  largely 
reflect  the  lax  morality  of  the  Buddhist  monks  of 
the  6th  century.  The  most  important  of  all  the 
Sutras  of  the  Mahayana  are  the  PrajMpdramitds, 
or  sittras  on  the  'perfection  of  wisdom.'  They 
de.al  with  the  six  perfections  of  a  Bodhisattva,  but 
especially  with  the  highest,  prajnd,  '  wisdom,'  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  nothingness,  which 
denies  not  only  being,  but  also  not-being.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Mahayana  sutras  was  systematized 
by  Nagarjuna,  originally  a  Brahman  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  200  and  founded  the  Madhyamika  school, 
one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Mahayana.  In 
order  to  remove  the  otherwise  insoluble  contradic- 
tions of  complete  nihilism,  he  lays  down  in  his 
Madhyamika  sutras  that  the  doctrine  of  Buddha 
rests  on  two  kinds  of  truth.  The  one  is  the  con- 
ventional truth  of  everyday  life  (in  which  the 
higher  truth  is  latent),  and  the  other  is  truth  in 
the  highest  sense.  It  is  only  through  the  lower 
that  the  higher  truth  can  be  taught,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  latter  that  nirvdtfa  can  be  attained. 
This  distinction  resembles  that  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  know  ledge  in  the  Vedanta  system  of 
theBrahmans(seeMADHYAMAKA,MADHYAMlKAS). 

Nagarjuna  cannot  be  regarded  a.'i  the  originator 
of  the  Mahayana  doctrine  itself.  There  must  have 
been  teachers  and  texts  of  that  doctrine  more  than 
a  century  before  his  time ;  for  Mahayana  texts 
were  translated  into  Chinese  in  the  3rd  cent.  A.D., 
and  the  Gandhara  type  of  Buddhist  art,  which 
represents  the  Mahayana  doctrine,  came  into  being 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

Asahga  [q.v.),  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  a 
Brahman  from  I'eshawar,  probably  Uonrished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  4th  century.  Originally  an 
adherent  of  the  Sarvastivada  school,  he  became 
the  main  exponent  of  the  Mahayunist  Yogachara 
school,  which  recognizes  existence  in  consciousness 
(vijudna)  only,  denyin"  the  reality  of  the  pheno- 
menal world.  The  only  absolute  entity  is  truth 
(bodhi),  which  is  manifested  in  the  Buudhas,  and 
which  is  attainable  solely  by  those  who  practise 
yo(ja  in  ten  stages.  Yoga  (q.v.)  was  thus  brought 
into  systematic  connexion  with  the  Mahayana 
doctrine.      Asaiiga  expounds  the  tenets  of    this 
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school  in  his  MahCiyana-Sutrdlamkaro,  a  work 
consisting  of  memorial  verses  (karikds)  in  various 
metres  and  a  commentary  written  by  himself. 
Asahga's  brother,  Vasubandhu,  one  of  the  most 
important  figures  in  Buddhist  literature,  distin- 
guished for  profound  learning  and  great  powers  of 
independent  philosophic  thought,  is  remarkable  as 
having  written  authoritative  works  representing 
both  the  great  divisions  of  Buddhism.  His  most 
important  work,  belonging  to  his  earlier  and 
Hinayana  pei'iod,  was  his  Abhidharina-ko^a,  which 
deals  with  ethics,  psychology,  and  metaphysics, 
but  is  known  only  through  a  Sanskrit  commentary 
and  Chinese  and  Tibetan  translations.  In  later 
life  he  was  converted  by  his  brother  Asahga  to  the 
Mahayana  doctrine,  when  he  composed  a  number 
of  commentaries  on  various  Mahayana  sfitras, 
which  have,  however,  been  preserved  in  Chinese 
and  Tibetan  translations  only.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  later  Rlahaj'anists  was  Santideva, 
who  probably  lived  in  tlie  7th, cent,  and  was  the 
author  of  two  works.  The  first,  Siksd-samuchchaya, 
or  'Summary  of  the  Doctrine,'  is  a  manual  of  the 
Mahayana  teaching,  consisting  of  memorial  verses 
(kari/cds)  and  a  commentary.  The  other  is  the 
Bodhieharyavatdra,  or  'Entry  into  the  practice  of 
enlightenment,'  a  religious  )ioem  of  great  literary 
merit,  inculcating  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  moral 
perfection.  The  aim  in  both  works  is  the  attain- 
ment of  enlightenment  as  a  Bodhisattva  by  means 
of  infinite  compassion  and  the  veneration  of  Buddhas, 
the  highest  wisdom  being  the  belief  in  nothingness 
(iunyatd). 

An  indication  of  the  decay  of  Buddhism  in  India 
is  the  approximation  of  its  later  literature  to  that 
of  Hinduism.  Thus  the  Mahayana  sfitras  show 
striking  resemblances  to  the  Brahmanic  purdnas, 
containing,  like  the.se,  miihdtmyas,  or  glorifications 
of  particular  localities,  and  stotras,  or  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  various  deities.  There  are  also  separate 
stotras,  like  those 'addressed  to  Visnu  and  Siva; 
many  of  them  glorify  the  goddess  Tara,  the  female 
counterpart  of  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara. 

A  further  sign  of  degeneracy  is  the  increasingly 
important  position  which  the  dhdranls,  or  'spells,' 
begin  to  occupy  in  Mahayanist  literature.  They 
appear  to  have  existed  from  the  3rd  cent.  A.D. 
They  were  probably  in  their  earliest  form  intel- 
ligible sfitras  containing  Buddhist  doctrine,  but 
unintelligible  mystic  syllables  gradually  began  to 
prevail  as  the  '  kernel '  of  magic  powers.  Finally, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Saivite  tantras  they 
became  pure  gibberish  and  entered  as  essential 
elements  into  the  Buddhist  tantras. 

The  Tantras  {q.v.),  which  probably  date  from 
the  9th  to  the  11th  cent.,  and  are  composed  in 
barbarous  Sanskrit,  represent  the  final  stage  in 
the  degradation  of  Indian  Buddhism.  They  are 
treatises  partly  concerned  with  ritual  (kriyCi- 
tantra)  or  rules  of  conduct  (charya-tantra),  partly 
with  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Yogis  (yoga- 
tantra).  The  former  class  is  a  revival  of  the  old 
Brahman  ritual  of  the  Grhyasfttras,  and  the 
mystical  syllables  contained  in  them  are  addressed 
not  only  to  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  but  also 
to  Saivite  deities.  Most  of  the  tantras,  however, 
are  connected  with  yoga,  starting  from  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  Madhyamika  and  the  Yogachara 
schools.  The  yogi  here  aims  at  the  liighest 
knowledge  of  nothingness  (iiinyata),  not  only  by 
asceticism  and  meditation,  but  by  magical  rites, 
hypnotism,  and  other  expedients.  The  teaching 
and  practice  of  this  yoga  are  a  mixture  of  mys- 
ticism, sorcery,  and  erotics,  accompanied  by  dis- 
gusting orgies.  Nothing  of  Buddliism  remains 
in  them,  for  they  differ  in  no  respect,  except  in 
beinc  described  as  '  promulgated  by  Buddha,'  from 
the   Saivite   tantras,  inculcating  as  they  do  the 


worship  of  the  lihga  and  Saivite  gods,  and  intro- 
ducing numerous  female  deities  into  their  cult. 

LiTERATPRB. — H.  Kern.  Manualof  Indian  Biidilhism,  .Strass- 
Imrg,  1S90,  pp.  1-8 ;  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  H  'Uddhisme  : 
Etudes  et  matiriaux.  Brussels.  1897;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhism,  London,  1904,  Lect.  ii.,  Buddhist  India,  do.  1903, 
chs.  ix.-xi.;  M.  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  ind.  Litttratur,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  'Die  buddh.  Litteratur,'  Leipzig,  1913  (conUins  verj'  full 
bibliographical  notes  on  editions,  translations,  books,  and 
articles  on  qHestions  of  detail — e.g.,  on  the  history  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pali  canon,  p.  1).  A.  A.  MACDONKLL. 

LITERATURE  (Chinese).— The  vast  mass  of 
Chine;-e  literature  is  divided  by  Chinese  scholars 
into  four  classes — classics,  histories,  writings  of 
phUosophers,  and  belles  lettres.  The  terra  king, 
translated  '  classic,'  means  originally  the  warp  of 
a  web,  and  by  metaphorical  extension  comes  to 
mean  what  is  invariable,  a  rule.  The  Chinese 
classics  are,  therefore,  those  books  which  are  re- 
garded by  the  Chinese  as  canonical.  Taoism  and 
Buddhism  as  well  as  Confucianism  have  their 
classics ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  Chinese  classics 
one  has  in  view  the  books  of  the  Confucian  canon 
only.  If  we  speak  of  them  as  '  sacred,'  we  expose 
ourselves  to  misleading  associations.  We  do,  in- 
deed, meet  with  the  phrase  Shcng  King  as  designat- 
ing the  Confucian  canon,  where  Sheng  is  the  word 
which  is  used  in  Christian  literature  to  express  the 
idea  of  holiness.  Originally,  however,  it  refers  to 
perfection  of  wisdom  ('sage,'  'sagely'),  and  does 
not  of  itself  suggest  any  relation  to  the  divine. 
Of  the  perfect  Sage  it  is  said  : 

'  He  is  seen,  and  the  people  all  reverence  him  ;  he  speaks,  and 
the  people  all  believe  him ;  he  acts,  and  the  people  all  are 
pleased  with  him  '  (,Doct.  of  the  Mean,  .-cxxi.  3). 

Tlie  authority  of  the  classics  is  due  not  to  any 
special  inspiration,  but  to  their  connexion  with 
sages  or  sagely  men  who  possessed  this  ideal 
development  of  human  nature.  Degrees  of  autho- 
rity are  recognized;  Mencius,  e.g.,  in  some  of  his 
[ironouncements  is  held  to  have  fallen  short  of  the 
[lerfect  balance  of  Confucius.  In  so  far  as  educa- 
tion was  founded  on  and  almost  confined  to  the 
classics,  their  influence  has,  been  enormous.  Less 
legitimately  their  connexion  with  the  sages  has 
given  them  a  pre-eminent  share  in  that  reverence, 
passing  into  superstition,  with  which  all  written 
and  printed  paper  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese. 
Among  the  commentators  on  the  classics,  Chu  Hsi 
(A.D.  1130-1200)  has  long  been  considered  to  be  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  The  number  of  books 
embraced  in  the  Confucian  canon  has  varied.  The 
Imperial  edition  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  included 
thirteen  books.  The  present  canon,  taken  in  the 
strictest  sense,  includes  the  Five  Classics  and  the 
Four  Books. 

I.  The  'Five  Classics.'— {!)  J  King,  'The  Book 
of  Changes.' — The  germ  of  this  is  the  Eight  Tri- 
giams,  further  elaborated  into  sixty-four,  alleged 
to  have  been  copied  by  Fu  Hsi,  a  legendary  ruler 
of  early  China,  from  the  back  of  a  mysterious 
creature  which  appeared  from  the  waters  of  the 
Yellow  River.  The  diagrams  are  combinations  of 
whole  and  broken  lines,  and  are  supposed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  powers  of  nature — heaven,  earth, 
lire,  water,  etc.  Wen  Wang  added  to  the  diagrams 
bis  '  Definitions  '  ;  Chou  Kung  supplemented  these 
with  his  '  Observations  ' ;  and,  finally,  Confucius 
added  '  Ten  Chapters  of  Commentary,'  and  the 
classic  was  complete.  As  being  the  joint  work  of 
these  four  sages,  it  enjoys  a  great  reimtation.  It  is 
a  compound  of  obscure  and  fanciful  speculation  and 
of  a  system  of  divination.  But  with  regard  to  its 
meaning  and  its  origin,  whether  it  is  native  to 
China  or  may  be  connected  with  Babylonia  or 
elsewliere,  various  opinions  have  been  held  by 
scholars. 

(2)  Shu  King,  '  The  Book  of  Historical  Docu- 
ments.'— We    read  of    a  canon   of    one    hundred 
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historical  documents,  ascribed  on  inadequate  evi- 
dence to  Confucius,  with  a  preface  the  Confucian 
autliorshipof  which  is  even  more  doubtfuL  What 
now  exists  is  this  preface  ami  lifty-ei^;ht  books  of 
documents,  the  tradition  of  which  is  traied  back  to 
two  scholars,  Fu  Sheng  and  An  Kuo.  The  twenty- 
five  books  which  rest  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
latter  arc  gravely  suspect.  The  whole  collection 
of  document*,  whicli  by  no  means  forms  a  continu- 
o\is  history,  falls  into  live  divisions — the  books  of 
T'ang,  of  yu,  of  Hsia,  of  Shang,  and  of  Chou. 
The  earliest  documents  refer  to  a  period  about 
•200U  u.c,  tlie  latest  to  G'27  or  624  B.C.  Whatever 
be  the  admixture  of  legcmlary  matter,  the  docu- 
ments are  of  much  historical  interest.  As  a  record 
of  early  moral  and  religious  ideas  their  value  is 
also  great.  The  political  ideal  is  a  benevolent 
autocracy,  and  sovereignty  is  conferred  or  with- 
drawn according  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  God, 
who  raises  up  the  instruments  of  His  providence. 

(3)  Slii  Ki>i(/,  'The  Book  of  Odes.— This  com- 
prises three  hundred  and  five  odes,  with  the  titles 
only  of  six  more,  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
selected  by  Confucius  from  the  numerous  pieces 
extant  in  his  time.  Tliis  account  greatly  exag- 
gerates his  share  in  the  nuiking  of  the  classic. 
Confucius  attached  great  educational  value  to  the 
odes.  He  claims  that  their  design  is  summed  up 
in  this  :  '  Have  no  depraved  thoughts '  ;  but,  while 
they  are  free  from  inilecencies,  a  number  of  them 
spring  from  irregular  passion.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  odes  is  various — praise  of  virtuous  kings  and 
ministers,  and  of  chaste  and  submissive  wives  ; 
longing  for  absent  friends,  and  the  joy  of  reunion  ; 
the  giiefs  of  neglected  officers  and  forsaken  wives ; 
complaints  of  injustice,  remonstrances  with  care- 
less or  wicked  rulers ;  celebration  of  State  banquets 
and  sacrihces.  The  odes  are  not  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,  but  in  four  classes:  (1)  'Lessons 
from  the  States,'  15  books  of  odes  from  various 
feudal  States ;  (2)  '  Minor  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,' 
8  books ;  (3)  '  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,'  3 
books  ;  and  (4)  '  Odes  of  the  Temple  and  the  Altar,' 
3  books.  The  earliest  odes  date  from  the  Shang 
dynasty  (1765-1122  B.C.),  and  the  latest  from  the 
ti'me  of  King  Ting  (605-585  B.C.)  of  the  Chou 
dynasty.  Much  can  be  gathered  from  the  odes 
illustrating  early  Chinese  civilization. 

(4)  Li  Ki,  '  Culleriion  of  Treatises  on  t/ie  Rules 
of  Projnirty  or  C'ereinoiiial  Us/inrs.'  —  Of  the 
'  Three  Itituals,'  tlie  /  Li,  tbe  Chou  Li,  and  the 
Li  Ki,  Hie  last  only  has  a  place  among  the  Five 
Classics.  It  is  a  collection  condensed  from  a  larger 
group  of  documents  in  the  1st  cent.  li.C,  and 
augmented  and  finally  lixed  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d. 
The  various  treatises,  which  are  not  arranged  in 
any  logical  order,  cover  a  gi-eat  variety  of  subjects 
— birth,  capping,  m.arriage,  death,  mourning,  .sacri- 
fices, education,  and  intercourse  between  persons 
of  dillerent  grades  and  ages.  There  is  much 
wearisome  detail,  but  it  is  from  this  classic  that 
we  learn  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  race  as  em- 
bodied in  religious  and  social  usages. 

(5)  Ch'un  Ch'iii,  'Annals.'  —  Ch'un  Ch'iu,  lit. 
'Spring  and  Autumn,'  a  common  name  for  annals, 
is  the  only  one  of  tlie  Five  Classics  ascribed  to 
Confucius  him.self;  but  it  falls  so  far  short  of 
Mencius's  eulogy  of  the  Ch'v)i  Ch'iu  which  he 
knew  that  doubt --not  supjiortcd  by  other  evidence 
— lia.s  been  expressed  as  to  whether  our  Ch'un  Ch'iu 
is  indeed  the  image's  work.  It  .seems  to  be  founded 
on,  and  may  be  merely  transcribed  from,  the  annals 
of  l,u,  Confucius's  native  State.  It  is  an  absolutely 
buld  record  of  such  things  as  the  beginnings  of  the 
seasons.  State-covenants,  wars,  deaths  of  persons 
ill  high  estate,  and  extraordinary  events.  The 
notices  of  eclijises  are  important  as  alfording 
chronological  data.     The  record  runs  from  721  B.C. 


to  the  14th  year  of  Duke  Ai,  when  Confucius's 
work  ends,  and  is  supplemented  by  his  disciples 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  16th  year  of  Duke  Ai 
(478  B.C.).  Even  Chinese  scholars  admit  that  the 
record  is  not  impartial,  and  is  guilty  of  concealing 
the  truth.  An  unfortunate  cloud  thus  rests  on  the 
character  of  its  author.  The  best  known  comment- 
ary on  the  Ch'vn  Ch'iu  is  the  Tso  Chnnn,  which  sup- 
plements it  in  a  lively  style  and  carries  the  record  to 
467  B.C.,  with  one  entry  of  a  slightly  later  date. 

2.  The  'Four  Books.' — (1)  Lnn  Yu,  '  Annlects.' 
^These  were  probably  compiled  by  Confucian 
scholars  of  the  second  generation.  Conversations 
with  Confucius  and  disconnected  sayings  of  his, 
mostly  quite  brief,  form  the  staple  of  the  work ; 
but  bk.  19  contains  sayings  of  disciples  only,  and 
these  occur  also  in  other  books.  The  main  themes 
are  ethics  and  g(."?nimont.  In  spite  of  the  general 
failure  even  to  seek  after  righteousness,  it  is  main- 
tained that  human  nature  is  made  for  virtue,  which 
is  a  life-long  task.  For  the  attaining  of  virtue 
there  is  suflieieiit  strength,  if  only  it  is  exerted. 
Hence  the  importance  of  moral  culture,  though 
some  may  be  incapable  of  it.  The  ideal  man 
(Chun  Tzd)  is  depicted,  and  such  topics  as  filial 
piety,  friendship,  and  perfect  virtue  are  discussed. 
'  Reciprocity  '—not  to  do  to  others  what  one  would 
not  have  done  to  oneself — is  the  highest  moral 
rule.  There  is  intention.al  reticence  on  extra- 
mundane  matters.  In  politics  the  moral  ends  of 
government  are  emphasized,  as  is  also  the  influence 
of  a  virtuous  ruler  over  his  subjects.  Bk.  10  con- 
tains many  particulars  as  to  Confucius's  deport- 
ment and  habits.  More  imjiortant  are  the  scattered 
estimates  of  Confucius  by  himself. 

(2)  Ta  Hsiich,  '  The  Great  Learninrj,'  is  so  called 
with  reference  either  to  the  importance  of  its 
matter  or  to  the  maturer  age  of  its  students. 
The  text  appears  to  be  fragmentary.  In  one  re- 
cension it  forms  a  section  of  the  Li  Ki ;  but  as 
usually  printed  it  is  arranged  by  Cliu  Ilsi,  though 
without  authority,  into  text  by  Confucius  and 
comment  by  Tsgng  Tzii.  The  book  professes  to 
trace  the  development  of  morality  from  investiga- 
tion of  things,  through  extension  of  knowledge, 
sincerity  of  the  thoughts,  and  rectilication  of  the 
heart,  up  to  cultivation  of  the  person  (wliich  is  the 
central  idea) ;  and  then  on  to  regulation  of  the 
family  and  tranquillizing  of  the  empire.  The  work, 
though  not  without  some  excellent  moral  ideas, 
falls  far  short  of  its  promise. 

(3)  Chunf/  Yung,  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean' 
(probably  rather  'Equilibrium  and  Harmony'),  is 
ascribed  to  K'ung  Chi,  grandson  of  Confucius, 
commonly  known  as  Tzti  Sstl.  This  treatise,  like 
the  Ta  Hsiieh,  forms  a  section  of  tlie  Li  Ki. 
Human  nature,  as  given  by  heaven,  is  the  source 
of  morality.  In  its  original  state  it  is  'equilib- 
rium ' ;  as  developed  into  right  action  it  is  '  har- 
mony.' The  beginnings  of  this  development  lie  at 
hand  in  ordinary  duties  and  virtues,  particularly 
in  '  reciprocit}','  which  is  here  developed  positively 
(  =  the  Golden  Rule;  cf.  ERE  vi.  311'').  Such 
development  of  nature  is  exhibited  in  the  sages. 
When  it  is  so  developed  that  fact  and  ideal 
coalesce,  we  have  'sincerity.'  Some  have  this 
sincerity  by  innate  endowment;  .some  attain  to 
it  by  uuuarinstructioii.  It  is  tlie  sum  mum  bonunt, 
and  has  a  transforming  inlluence  on  things  and 
men.  Confucius  is  eulogized  extravagantly,  though 
perhaps  not  precisely  identified  with  the  ideal  man 
who  is  the  equal  of  heaven. 

(4)  Mencius  (371-288  B.C.).— Seven  books  of  his 
teaching  remain,  which  are  credibly  ascribed  to 
Mencius  himself  in  collaboration  with  his  dis- 
cijiles.  The  main  topics  are  ethics  ami  politics. 
Human  nature  is  iii.idc  for  riglilcousnessi.  This 
original  constitution  is  the  child-heart  which  good 
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men  preserve.  Mencius  maintains  tlie  disinterested 
nature  of  the  affections,  and  asserts  as  according 
to  nature  the  subordination  of  the  passions  to 
moral  control.  Nature  in  ordinary  men  and  in  the 
sages  is  one  and  the  same,  but  for  its  development 
ceaseless  effort  is  required.  The  '  passion  nature ' 
is  not  to  be  suppressed  but  disciplined.  If  nature 
does  not  evince  its  goodness,  it  is  only  as  a  hill 
constantly  grazed  on  appears  bare  of  verdure. 
Untoward  circumstances  should  be  regarded  as 
divine  discipline.  Repentance  so  pui-ges  a  man 
that  he  may  even  worship  God.  Mencius's  views 
on  politics  are  mostly  developed  in  conversation 
with  contemporary  rulers,  with  whom  he  uses,  on 
the  whole,  an  admirable  frankness.  Government 
should  be  benevolent  and  righteous.  Such  a 
government  inevitably  prospers.  Its  main  con- 
cerns are  agriculture  and  education.  Above  all, 
the  people,  who  are  of  the  first  importance  in  a 
State,  must  have  a  stable  livelihood.  If  a  monarch 
be  utterly  unworthy,  it  is  not  rebellion  to  depose 
him  ;  but  this  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  heaven  revealing  itself  in  the  popular 
mind.  Mencius  acutely  criticizes  the  heretical 
views  of  his  time.  In  IV.  ii.  26  he  recommends 
observation  of  phenomena  as  the  source  of  know- 
ledge. His  style  is  lively,  the  illustrations  abun- 
dant and  mostly  apt,  and  the  dialectic  keen.  He 
has  popularized  and  given  a  tone  of  his  own  to  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius,  to  which  his  work  is  the 
most  interesting  approach. 

Literature.— For  the  English  student  the  most  accessible 
works  are  J.  Legge's  ed.  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  Hongkong, 
1861-72,  and  the  volumes  of  his  translations  in  SEE  iii."  [1399J, 
xvi.  [1882],  xxvii.  [1885],  xxviii.  [1885].  In  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
Banliu  J'aptrs,  2nd  ser.,  Shanghai.  IS'Jl,  there  is  a  chapter  on 
'Chinese  Ideas  on  the  Inspiration  of  their  Sacred  Books.'  For 
a  more  general  view  of  Chinese  literature  one  may  refer  to 
A.Wylie,  iVof'',s  on  Chinese  Literature,  London,  1S07 ;  H.  A. 
Giles,  A  Ui^toi-tf  of  Chinese  Literature,  do.  1901 ;  W.  Grube, 
Gesch.  des  chines.  Litteratur-,  Leipzig,  1900. 

'  P.  J.  Maclagan. 

LITERATURE  (Dravidian).— Dravidian  litera- 
ture is  the  record  of  the  best  of  the  tliought  of 
those  peoples  of  S.  India  who  speak  languages 
designated  byKumarila  Bhatta,  in  the  7tli  cent. 
of  our  era,  as  Andhra  Dravida.  The  four  principal 
literary  Dravidian  languages  are  now  Telugu, 
Tamil,  Kanarese,  and  Malayalam.  According  to 
the  Census  Ileport  of  1911,  Telugu  is  spoken  by 
2^  millions  of  people,  Tamil  by  a  little  over  19 
millions,  Kanare.se  by  lOJ  millions,  and  Malay- 
alam by  6J  millions.  That  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryans  were  acquainted  with  S.  India  at  an  early 
period  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  the  Andhras 
by  the  grammarian  Panini  (prob.'ibly  c.  350  B.C.), 
but  Aryan  immigration  into  the  South  came 
at  so  late  a  period  that  the  southern  Dravidian 
languages  retained,  with  but  few  exceptions,  their 
own  characteristic  grammatical  structure.  Their 
vocabulary  was,  however,  enlarged  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  Sanskrit  technical  terms  and  words  or  their 
corruptions.  So  widely  did  this  Aryan  influence 
on  the  literature  of  the  South  spread  in  course  of 
time  that  J.  Vinson  says  : 

'  Not  one  Telugu,  Kanarese,  or  Tamil  book  how  in  existence 
is  independent  of  Sanskrit.  .  .  .  Writing  was  not  applied  to 
vernacular  languages  before  the  4th  century.  It  was  the  Aryan 
Braiimans  or  Jains  or  Buddhists  who  first  having  learned  the 
vernaculars  used  them  for  literary  purposes  and  then  taught 
the  natives  to  write  and  compose  works.  The  preliminary  or 
Jain  period  must  have  lasted  two  or  three  centuries  '  {Siddhanta 
Dipika,  August  1908). 

The  southern  inscriptions  of  Asoka  show  that 
writing  must  have  been  familiar  to  tlie  people  by 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  The  present  .southern  scripts 
are,  however,  all  derived  from  the  Andlira  alpha- 
bets of  about  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era.  Telugu 
and  Kanarese  alphabets  date  from  the  5th  cent., 
while  the  oldest  Tamil  cursive  writing  comes 
from  the  7th  century.  Previous  to  any  writing 
or  written  records  the  folk-songs  of  the  people. 


their  moral  aphorisms  as  well  as  their  lyric  out- 
bursts of  love  and  war,  set  as  they  were  to  music, 
were  handed  down  by  memory  from  generation  to 
generation.  P.  Sundaram  Pillai  states  that  more 
than  19,000  lines  of  the  hymns  of  the  early  poet 
Sambandhar,  not  later  in  date  than  the  7th  cent., 
are  still  e.xtant : 

'  Most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  uttered  impromptu,  and 
all  of  them  being  lyrical  are  set  to  music.  The  original  tunes 
are  now  mostly  forgotten.  They  were  lost  in  the  later  airs 
introduced  by  Aryan  musicians  of  the  north'  (Some  Milestones 
in  the  History  of  Tamil  Literature,  p.  fi). 
The  intruding  Aryan  influence  so  blended  with  the 
indigenous  Dravidian  element  that  the  Aryan  lute 
{ohm)  completely  ousted  the  primitive  Dravidian 
musical  instrument  {yid),  no  reliable  description 
of  which  remains  on  record.  Similarly,  the  old 
grammars  and  the  grammars  of  the  Paninian  and 
Andhra  school  of  grammarians  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  now  standard  authority  for  all  classic 
compositions,  the  Nan  Nill,  composed  by  a  southern 
Jain  grammarian,  Pavanandi,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  The  Nan  NCil  lays  down  the 
rule  that  '  to  reject  the  old  and  obsolete  usage  and 
to  adopt  new  and  modern  usage  is  not  an  error 
but  a  yielding  to  the  nece.ssities  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance'  (G.  U.  Pope,  Third  Tamil  Grammar, 
Madras,  1S59,  Rule  462,  'Nan  Nul').  Notwith- 
standing this  salutary  rule,  Dravidian  prose  and 
poetry  are  considered  worthy  of  commendation  by 
the  learned  only  when  they  are  as  dift'erent  from 
the  spoken  vernaculars  as  Anglo-Saxon  is  from 
modern  English.  The  more  they  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  the  colloquial  langTiagc  of  the  time  and 
people,  and  the  more  they  are  swathed  in  archa- 
isms, the  more  they  merit  the  praise  of  pandits. 
The  earliest,  and  therefore  the  purest,  Dravidian 
literature,  as  freest  from  Aryan  influences,  lies 
enshrined  in  works  dating  from  about  the  2nd 
cent,  of  our  era.  Collections  known  as  the  Ten 
Classical  Poems  are  assigned  to  a  very  early  date ; 
these  were  succeeded  by  Eight  Compilations  of 
various  authors.  Eighteen  shorter  stanzas,  includ- 
ing the  moral  aphorisms  of  the  Rural  of  Tiruval- 
luvar,  followed,  and  the  four  hundred  quatrains  of 
the  Ndladii/ar,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a 
.Jain  poet  of  about  the  8th  century.  The  latter 
quatrains  show  strong  Aryan  influences,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  the  ordinary  topics  of  Indian 
metaphysics — the  pain  of  existence,  transmigi'a- 
tion  of  the  soul,  and  release  therefi-om.  Some  of 
the  quatrains  are  mere  translations  from  such 
Sanskrit  epics  as  the  Mahabharata.  Pope,  who 
translated  and  annotated  the  NaladiyCtr  in  a 
scholarly  edition,  described  it  as  'The  Bible  of  the 
Cultivators  of  the  Soil.'  Its  style,  however,  is  so 
classical  that  no  cultivator  of  the  soil  could  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  verses  unless  explained 
to  him  in  the  language  that  he  is  accustomed  to 
speak.  The  moral  epigrams  of  the  Kural  and 
Nciladiyar,  in  coujJets  and  quatrains,  have  been 
acclaimed  as  the  highest  achievements  of  Dravidian 
literature.  Pope  {Kural,  p.  xiv)  truly  says  of  the 
Kural  (and  the  same  applies  to  the  Naladiyar) 
that  a  line  'is  often  little  else  than  a  string  of 
crude  forms  artfiUly  fitted  together.'  Style  such 
as]  this,  framed  on  Sanskrit  corrupt  compounds, 
can  hardly  claim  the  title  of  literature,  however 
epigrammatic  or  moral  the  underlying  and  hidden 
thought  may  be.  The  Naladiyar  is,  nevertheless, 
well  suited  to  fill  its  present  role  as  a  literary 
puzzle  for  Tamil  students  at  the  Madras  University, 
or  for  Honours  candidates  at  other  Universities. 

To  the  same  period,  from  the  2nd  cent,  to  the 
10th  cent.,  are  ascribed  the  chief  versified  Tamil 
romances— the  Mani  Mekhalai,  the  Silapp'adhi- 
Icaram,  and  the  most  perfectly  constructed  and 
the  most  untranslatable,  on  account  of  its  open 
erotic    sentiment,    of    all    Tamil    romances,    the 
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Jivakachintamaiii.  These  poems,  amid  a  sur- 
louniiiiig  of  love  ami  romance,  jjive  a  vivid  view 
of  early  Jaiu  and  Huddliist  life  in  S.  India  and 
reliable  accounts  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Jain  and 
Huddhist  faitlis.  They  still  await  translation 
into  English  to  make  them  available  for  historical 
purposes.  No  translation  could  possibly  convey 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  stately  and  leisured 
style  of  the  original,  its  melodious  and  harmonic 
sequences  of  sound,  and  the  subtlety  of  its  quaint 
and  involved  conceits  of  metaphor.  J.  Vinson 
(Manuel  dc  la  /nnr/uc  tamoule,  p.  xlv)  has  given  a 
valuable  and  balanced  judgment  respecting  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  best  of  Dravinian  literature. 

'  Malyrii  tout,  cependant,  la  littorature  tauioule  est  secondaire. 
A  part  j>eut-etrc  Ics  recueils  de  sentences  morales,  il  n'est  pas 
un  po^ine  de  quelque  importance  dent  uue  traduction  com- 
plete puissc  6tre  lue  sans  fatij^ue  par  des  Europeens.  Sea 
descriptions  y  eont  diffuses,  monotones,  pleine.s  de  mauvais 
goiit  et  d'txag:gerations  choquantes,  conformes  d'ailleurs  h  un 
t.vpe  unifomie  donn6.  Ses  po^mes  d'amour  ne  gont  pas  plus 
varies,  et  les  po&mes  de  gueiTe  se  ressemblent  tons ;  ce  sont 
proprement  des  jeux  d'esprit,  des  amplifications  de  rh^torique 
Bur  una  formule  generate  et  sur  un  canevas  minutieusemcnt 
r6gl<^.  L'invention  et  rimagiualion  ne  peuvent  s'\'  exercer  que 
Bur  les  details,  sur  les  expressions,  sur  la  mesure,  sur  la  forme 
ext^rieure  en  un  mot.' 

This  Aryan  influence  on  the  religious  literature 
(see  Dravidians  [South  India])  and  even  on  the 
indigenous  folksongs  of  the  people  has  had  the 
result  that  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  San- 
skrit much  is  almost  unintelligible.  According  to 
C.  E.  Gover  {Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India,  p.  14), 
who  gathered  together  folk-songs  from  the  varied 
peoples  of  S.  India, 

*tbe  foreign  element  progressed  till  almost  the  whole  ^sTitten 
literature  of  the  country  became  Brahmanic.  Indigenous 
poetry  fell  into  undeserved  contempt  or,  where  that  was  not 
possible,  was  edited  so  unscrupulously  that  the  original  was 
tiidden  under  a  load  of  corruption.' 

This  Arv'au  influence  so  permeated  the  whole  spirit 
and  vitality  of  indigenous  literature  that  Appakavi, 
a  grammarian  of  the  17th  cent.,  contemptuously 
declared  that  Telugu  adaptations  from  the  Sanskrit 
were  merely  for  the  use  of  women  and  Siidras. 
The  distinguished  Dravidian  scholar,  G.  V.  Rama- 
murti,  who  quotes  the  above  in  his  Memorandum 
on  Modem  Telugu  (Madras,  1913,  p.  3),  further 
states  that,  should  a  Brahman  read  the  Edmayana 
for  religions  merit,  he  reads  the  Sanskrit  original 
and  not  a  Telugu  adaptation.  The  same  writer, 
who  is  an  ardent  advocate  for  a  reformed  pure 
Dravidian  literature  freed  from  Sanskrit  corrup- 
tions, states  only  the  truth  when  he  says  : 

'A  Sanskrit  original,  whether  it  is  the  Ramayaija  or  Maha- 
bharata,  is  much  simpler  in  style  and  language  than  a  translation 
of  it '  {op.  cH.  p.  6). 

Nevertheless,  the  simple  peasant  values  these 
Telugu,  Tamil,  Kanarese,  or  Malayalara  imita- 
tions of,  or  adaptations  from,  the  Sanskrit  poems, 
epics,  and  puranas.  Read  as  they  are  by  pro- 
fessional reciters  under  the  village  tree  during  the 
long  star-lit  evenings,  they  hold  the  simple  folk  in 
spellixjund  wonder  and  awe  as  they  listen  to  a 
running  translation  and  commentary  in  the  current 
vernacular.  They  teach  the  village  folk  the  simple 
story  of  life,  of  the  rewards  and  joys  of  those  who 
had  faith  in  the  gods  and  thereby  gained  salvation 
through  the  grace  of  the  deity,  of  the  triumph  of 
good  over  evil,  and,  above  all,  the  loved  stories  of 
wifely  devotion  and  jiatient  suffering  under  un- 
merited calamities. 

LrTKEATURE.— R.  Caldwell,  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
J>rapiiMan  Larnjwtgei-,  ],ondon,  1S76 ;  C.  E.  Gover,  Tht' 
Folk-Song*  of  Southern  India,  do.  1872 ;  V.  Kanakasabhai, 
Tiic  Tamils  Eiahtfen  Hundred  Years  a/jo.  Madnis,  1W>4  ;  G.  U. 
Pope,  trr.  of  Rural,  London,  IMO,  .Vu/a<Ji>iir,  Oxford,  1893, 
Tiru  Vuchakam,  do.  1900 ;  M.  beshagiii  Sastri,  Bssaj/  in 
Tamil  Literature,  Madras,  1897  :  P.  Suadaram  Pillai,  iSom^ 
Mikgtonrt  in  the  Distory  of  Tamil  Literature,  do.  1895;  S.  C 
Chitty,  The  Tamil  Plutarch,  Jaffna,  1859. 

R.  W.  Fkazer. 
LITERATURE  (Egyptian).— The  great  bulk 
of    e.\tant    Egyptian    sacred    literature    may    be 


grouped  in  three  divisions:  (I)  the  Pyramid  Texts  ; 
(•2)  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  its  related  group 
of  books,  the  Book  of  Am  Dual  (or  of  know- 
ing that  which  is  in  the  under  world),  the  Book 
of  Breathings,  the  Book  of  Gates,  etc.  ;  and  (3) 
miscellaneous  writings,  embracing  a  number  of 
hymns  to  various  gods,  Ra,  Osiris,  Hapi,  Amen, 
such  writings  as  the  Lamentations,  and  the  Festival 
Songs  of  Isis  and  Acphthj/s  and  the  Litanies  of 
Seker,  and  a  number  of  legends  concerning  the 
gods  and  their  relations  to  mankind. 

I.  The  Pyramid  Texts. — Tliese  constitute  by 
far  the  most  important  body  of  Egyptian  sacred 
writings  known  to  us,  not  only  because  they  ex- 
hibit tlie  religious  beliefs  of  the  nation  at  a  very 
early  period  in  its  history,  but  also  because  the 
remains  of  primitive  traditions  embedded  in  them 
enable  some  of  ihe  Egyptian  beliefs  to  be  traced 
back  even  to  pre-historic  times,  and  because  the 
development  manifest  in  the  later  versions  of  them 
shows  how  gradual  but  important  changes  were 
happening  in  J'jgj-ptian  religious  belief  within  a 
dehnite  period. 

The  great  pyramids  of  the  IVth  dyn.  kings  have 
no  interior  inscriptions,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
this  was  true  of  all  other  pyramids  also,  until  in 
1880  Mariette's  workmen  at  Saqnarah  managed  to 
efl'ect  an  entrance  to  the  pyramid  of  I'cpy  I.  of  the 
Vlth  dyn.,  and  later  on  to  that  of  Merenra  of  the 
same  line,  and  found  that  both  contained  lengthy 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  hewn  in  the  stone  and 
coloured  green.  Eventually  inscriptions  were  found 
in  Il\e  pyramids,  of  which  the  oldest  is  that  of 
Unas  of  the  Vth  dyn.,  and  the  others  are  those  of 
Teta,  Pepy  I.,  Merenra,  and  Pepy  ll.,  all  of  the 
Vlth  dyna.sty.  The  inscriptions  thus  cover  a  period 
of  about  150  years,  from  2625  to  2475  B.C.,  or,  on 
Petrie's  Sinai  dating,  from  about  4210  B.C.  on- 
wards. Immediately  after  their  discovery  the 
texts  were  edited  by  Maspero,  and  the  attention 
devoted  to  them  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The 
best  edition  at  present  available  is  that  of  Sethe 
H)ie  altagyptisehcn  Pyramidentexte,  Leipzig, 
19M8-10). 

These  texts  are,  then,  the  oldest  body  of  religious 
literature  extant  in  the  world,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  material  embodied  in  them  carries  us  back  to 
very  much  earlier  times  than  their  own  sufficiently 
early  date,  referring  to  primitive  customs  and  con- 
ditions of  life  which  had  long  been  extinct  by  the 
time  of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  dynasties.  The  later 
versions  show  traces  of  editing,  which  has  been 
undertaken  in  order  to  meet  the  new  developments 
of  religious  thought  arising  in  a  period  of  150  years. 
I'.roadly  speaking,  the  object  of  these  writings  is  to 
secure  blessedness  in  the  after  life  to  the  king  on 
the  walls  of  whose  tomb  they  are  inscribed  ;  for 
there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of  any  idea  that  the  im- 
mortality postulated  for  the  Pharaoh  may  be  also 
the  property  of  the  common  people.  The  whole 
contents  of  the  texts  aie  directed  towards  the  one 
purpose  of  securing  entrance  to  the  abodes  of  bliss 
for  the  deiid  king,  and  unihcation  with  the  gods 
when  his  entrance  is  secured.  These  content*  fall 
under  the  following  divisions:  (I)  funeraiy  ritual 
and  ritual  of  mortuary  offerings,  (2)  magical  charms, 
(3)  ancient  ritual  of  worship,  (4)  ancient  hymns, 
(5)  fragments  of  ancient  mytlis,  and  (6)  prayers  on 
behalf  of  the  dead  king. 

The  material  is  arranged  in  sections,  each  of 
which  is  headed  by  the  words  '  Utter  (or  lecite) 
the  words.'  Of  these  sections  the  pyramid  of  Unas 
contains  228,  and  the  other  pyramids  make  up  the 
number  to  714.  The  amount  of  material  is  thus 
considerable,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
in  Sethe's  edition  it  fills  two  quarto  volumes  with 
over  1000  pages  of  text.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
most  haphazard  manner  possible,  the  scribes  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  diftereiit  versions  having  made 
(as  usual  in  Kgyptian  religions  writings)  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  group  together  the  various 
types  of  matter  enumerated  above.  The  liyiiins 
scattered  through  tlie  collection  already  exliibit  a 
familiar  poetical  arrangement,  in  the  form  of  coup- 
lets sliowing  parallelism  in  the  ordering  of  words 
and  thoughts  ;  and  the  texts  are  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  wild  and  rude  power  of  imagination  which 
entitles  tliem  to  rank  as  literature.  Thus,  when 
the  dead  king  rises  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens, 
'  Clouds  diirken  the  sky, 

The  Stars  rain  down, 

The  Bows  [a  constellation]  stagger, 

The  bones  of  the  hell-hounds  tremble, 

The  gatekeepers  are  silent 

When  they  see  king  Unas 

Dawning  as  a  soul. 

And  there  is  some  power  of  fancy  in  the  passage 
which  pictures  the  king,  after  he  has  passed  the 
lily-lake  and  drawn  near  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
being  challenged  by  voice  after  voice,  out  of  the 
world  of  the  dead,  '  Whence  comest  tliou,  .son  of 
my  father?'  until,  at  last,  when  answer  has  been 
duly  made  to  all  the  challengers,  they  fall  silent, 
and  the  dead  Pharaoh  enters  unopposed  upon  his 
heavenly  kingdom. 

The  life  of  blessedness  which  the  Pyramid  Texts 
contemplate  has  already  ceased  to  be  that  which 
we  may  take  to  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  Egyptian 
conception  of  the  life  after  death — that  of  sojourn 
at  and  about  the  tomb.  The  deceased  king's  realm 
is  in  the  skj',  and,  moreover,  in  the  east  of  the  sky 
— this  in  absolute  contradiction  to  later  belief, 
which  always  placed  the  abode  of  the  blessed  dead 
in  the  west.  In  the  sky  the  king  may  develop 
either  of  two  destinies :  he  may  become  a  star, 
or  he  may  be  associated  with  Ra,  the  sun-god, 
finally  becoming  identified  with  him.  These  two 
destinies  no  doubt  represent  two  ditterent  strata 
of  earlier  belief,  which  have  been  slumped  to- 
gether according  to  the  regular  Egyptian  custom 
of  associating  incompatibles  without  attempting  to 
reconcile  them. 

The  earliest  form  of  belief  represented  in  the 
texts  is  solar  ;  the  deceased  is  constantly  identified 
with  Ka,  and  the  Osirian  belief  is  referred  to  in 
terms  which  show  that  it  was  held  to  be  incom- 
patible with,  or  even  hostile  to,  the  solar  form. 
Certain  prayers  are  designed  to  protect  the  pyramid 
and  its  temple  against  the  intrusion  of  Osiris  ;  and 
other  passages  show  that  '  to  the  devotee  of  the 
Solar  faith,  Osiris  once  represented  the  realm  and 
the  dominion  of  death,  to  which  the  follower  of 
Re  was  not  delivered  up '  (Breasted,  De.vdop7Hent 
of  Religion  and  Thought,  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  140). 
Gradually,  however,  and,  as  the  texts  show,  even 
within  the  Pyramid  Age,  the  Osirian  faith  began 
to  assert  its  power  and  to  appropriate  part  of  the 
place  which  the  solar  religion  had  formerly  occu- 
pied. In  doing  so  the  Osirian  conception  of  the 
life  after  death,  originally  one  of  an  under  world, 
becomes  more  or  less  solarized,  and  the  two  faiths 
interpenetrate  to  some  extent ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  Pyramid  Texts  present  us  with  the  picture  of 
the  gradual  assertion  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  Osirian  faith  over  the  earlier  solar  creed.  It 
would  appear  that  in  this  transformation  we  wit- 
ness the  triumph  of  popular  over  State  religion,  as 
it  is  evident  that,  to  start  with,  the  solar  faith  was 
the  State  theology,  while  the  cult  of  Osiris  was 
always  a  popular  form  of  religion. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  more  interesting  body 
of  religious  literature  in  the  world  than  this,  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  and  its  interest  is  due,  not  to 
its  own  intrinsic  value  alone,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  it  takes  us  nearer  tlian  any  other  religious 
writing  to  the  primitive  ideas  of  mankind  as  to  the 
modes  of  life  in  the  world  after  death.     Passages 


such  as  those  which  describe  how  the  dead  king  in 
the  other  world  lassoes  and  disembowels  llie  gods, 
cooking  them  in  his  kettle,  and  eating  them, 

'  Their  great  ones  for  his  morning  meal, 
Their  middle-sized  ones  for  his  evening  meal, 
Their  little  ones  for  his  night  meal,' 

so  that  'their  magic  is  in  his  belly,'  have  their 
own  value  as  literature  for  the  wild  power  and 
vigour  of  imagination  which  they  reveal ;  but  they 
are  still  more  valuable  as  survivals  of  a  period  when 
the  Egyptian,  whom  we  have  never  seen  save  in 
the  decent,  ordered  civilization  of  the  dynastic 
period,  was  actually  an  unregenerate  savage,  with 
beliefs  on  the  same  intellectual  level  as  those  of 
other  uncivilized  races. 

2.  The  Book  of  the  Dead.— Next  in  importance 
to  the  Pyramid  Texts  comes  the  collection  of  sacred 
writings  which  has  for  long  been  regarded  as  re- 
presentative of  Egyptian  religious  literature,  and 
is  most  widely  known  by  the  totally  erroneous 
title  of  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  only  justifica- 
tion for  the  use  of  this  title  is  that  the  texts  more 
or  less  regularly  used  in  the  collection  were,  like 
the  Pyramid  Texts,  entirely  designed  for  the 
advantage  of  deceased  persons  in  the  other  world. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  called  the  collection 
'  The  Chapters  of  Pert  em  tiru,'  or  '  The  Coming 
Forth  by  Day'  (or  'Ascending  by  Day'),  a  title 
whose  significance  is  somewhat  obscure,  though 
the  contents  of  the  chapters  suggest  that  it  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  powers  which  the 
knowled''e  of  them  conferred  upon  the  deceased  to 
go  in  anil  out  from  his  tomb,  and  to  live  an  un- 
fettered life  in  the  other  world.  Concerning  the 
early  history  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  we  have  no 
certain  information.  In  fact,  there  is  practically 
no  literature  extant  from  the  period  between  the 
Vlth  and  the  Xlth  dyn.  to  show  the  development 
of  religious  thought.  In  the  middle  kingdom, 
however,  under  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  dynasties, 
there  begins  to  appear  a  series  of  texts  which  are 
regarded  by  some  as  an  early  recension  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead.  These  texts  are  written  no  longer  on 
the  walls  of  tombs,  but  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cedar  eoliins  in  which  the  well-to-do  people  of 
the  period  are  buried.  They  are  generally  written 
in  black  ink,  and  are  ornamented  with  coloured 
borders  representing  the  usual  funerary  offerings 
to  the  deceased.  About  one-half  of  the  material 
thus  preserved  is  taken  from  the  Pyramid  Texts, 
the  other  half  consisting  of  material  which  is  met 
with  later  in  the  genuine  Book  of  the  Dead  ;  so 
that,  really,  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  occupy 
a  middle  position  between  the  old  texts,  whose 
object  was  the  service  of  the  king  alone,  and  the 
later  book,  which  was  a  popular  compilation  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  all  and  sundry.  It  might 
be  useful,  therefore,  to  distinguish  these  Middle 
Kingdom  texts  by  some  such  title  as  that  of  '  Coffin 
Texts,'  which  Breasted  employs  to  denote  them. 
The  writing  of  these  texts  is  marked  by  the  same 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy  which  characterize 
the  later  versions  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  The 
scribe's  sole  object  was  to  cover  the  prescribed 
surfaces  as  rapidly  as  possible  ;  it  was  never  ex- 
pected that  his  work  would  be  seen  again,  and 
consequently  he  took  the  least  possible  trouble 
with  it.  In  one  instance  the  same  chapter  is  re- 
peated five  times  over  in  a  single  coffin.  Apparently 
the  thought  that  by  his  carelessness  he  might  be 
prejudicing  the  safety  of  his  j)atron  in  the  other 
world  did  not  worry  the  Egyptian  scribe. 

The  Colfin  Texts  are  intermediate  in  character, 
as  in  time,  between  the  Pyramid  Texts  and  the 
Book  of  the  Dead.  The  old  solar  ideas  of  the 
Pyramid  Texts  are  still  present ;  but  the  Osirian- 
izrng  process,  already  begun,  has  been  carried  a 
stage  further,  and  now  we  have  indications  of  the 
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intrusion  of  the  essentially  Osiiian  idea  of  an 
under  world  into  the  okl  solar  idea  of  a  celestial 
heaven.  Breasted  e^iigraraniaticallv  sums  up  the 
dip  of  the  halanee  m  the  Coffin  I'exts  towards 
the  Osirian  side  hy  the  remark  that  in  the  Pyramid 
Texts  Osiris  was  lifted  skyward,  while  in  the 
Coffin  Texts  Ra  is  dragged  earthward  (p.  277). 
Theideaof  a  Western  Elysium,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  solar  idea  of  an  Eastern  one,  begins  to 
appear,  and  the  character  of  the  Elysium  begins 
to  approximate  to  that  of  the  Sekhet  Aaru,  'Field 
of  Bulrushes,'  as  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
Thus  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  Coffin  Texts  is 
concerned  with  '  Building  a  House  for  a  Man  in 
the  Nether  World,  digging  a  Pool,  and  planting 
Fruit  trees.'  Already  the  Coffin  Texts  exhibit 
instances  of  the  desire,  which  reaches  full  develop- 
ment later,  of  furnishing  the  deceased  with  words 
of  power  to  enable  him  to  assume  various  trans- 
formations. Various  texts  enable  him  to  transform 
himself  into  '  the  blazing  eye  of  Horus,'  into  an 
'  ekhet-hivA,'  or  into  'the  servant  at  the  table  of 
Hathor ' ;  and  along  with  this  development  comes 
another  which  reaches  an  extraordinary  pitch  in 
the  Book  of  the  Dead — that  of  charms  to  protect 
the  deceased  against  the  dangers  of  the  under 
world.  Thus  there  are  charms  for  '  preventing 
the  head  of  a  man  from  being  taken  from  him,' 
for  repulsing  serpents  and  crocodiles,  for  prevent- 
ing a  man  from  being  obliged  to  walk  head  down- 
wards, and  so  forth.  This  kind  of  rubbish,  towards 
which  the  Egyptian  mind  had  an  extraordinary 
inclination,  increases  steadUy  in  amount  until  the 
really  valuable  morality  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
is  almost  choked  under  its  senseless  bulk. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead,  properly  so  called,  makes 
its  appearance  with  the  New  Empire  in  the  16th 
and  following  centuries  B.C.,  under  the  XVIIItli 
and  XlXth  dynasties.  The  change  from  inscrip- 
tions on  tomb-walls  to  inscriptions  on  the  inner 
surfaces  of  coffins  is  now  followed  by  a  further 
change  :  the  texts  which  form  the  new  compilation 
for  the  use  of  the  de.^d  are  now  written  on  rolls 
of  papyrus,  and  placed  in  the  coffin.  The  various 
versions  extant  from  the  XVIIIth  to  the  XXIInd 
Ayn.  have  mainly  been  derived  from  tombs  near 
Thebes,  and  therefore  the  Book  of  the  Dead  of  this 
period  is  known  as  the  Theban  Recension.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  there  never 
was  a  standard  text,  or  anything  even  remotely 
approaching  to  such  a  thing.  Probably  no  two 
papyri  agree  as  to  the  nmnber  of  chapters,  or  the 
contents  of  them,  and  the  divergencies  are  extra- 
ordinarily great.  The  size  and  content  of  the 
so-called  Book  of  the  Dead  which  was  buried  witli 
any  particular  man  ilepended  entirely  upon  the- 
power  or  the  will  of  his  friends  to  purchase  a 
satisfactory  copy  for  him  or  the  reverse.  The  poor 
man  has  a  miagie  roll  a  few  feet  in  length,  con- 
taining a  pitiful  selection  of  a  few  of  the  more 
important  chapters ;  the  rich  man  m.ay  have  a 
sumptuous  version  from  60  to  100  ft.  in  length  and 
containing  anything  up  to  120  or  130  chapters.  In 
the  XVIIIth  dyn.  the  scribes  began  to  ornament  the 
text  with  designs  in  black  outline,  known  as  vig- 
nettes. Little  by  little  the  practice  developed,  and 
in  the  XlXth  dyn.  the  illustrated  papyrus  had  be- 
come the  rule.  The  illustrations  are  often  beautiful 
pieces  of  illumination,  and  sometimes  attention 
has  been  given  to  them  at  the  expense  of  tlie  text. 

In  the  most  notable  papyri  of  the  XXIst  dyn. 
the  development  of  the  artistic  work  continues  at 
the  expense  of  the  text,  which  has  become  very 
corrupt,  and  also  begins  to  contain  passages  which 
are  not  found  in  the  older  versions.  This  tendency 
is  accentuated  in  the  XXIIml  dyn.  papyri,  wliicli 
contain  sections  that,  strictly  speaking,  have  no 
connexion  with  the  Book  of  the  Dead.    And  from 


this  time  onwards  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
versions,  until  a  time  is  reached  when  no  copies 
of  the  lx)ok  seem  to  have  been  written.  This 
period  coincides  ^^ith  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
the  priests  of  Amen-Ra. 

In  the  XXVIth  djTi.,  however,  the  book  takes 
a  new  lease  of  life.  It  now  ajipears  to  have  been 
reduced  to  some  sort  of  order,  to  have  been,  in 
fact,  edited  and  systematized.  The  result  of  this 
editing  is  the  Saite  Recension.  It  contains  four 
chapters  which  have  no  counterparts  in  the  earlier 
versions. 

In  the  Ptolemaic  period  we  have  a  version  which 
is  best  represented  by  the  Turin  Papyrus,  from 
which  Lepsius  prepared  his  well-known  edition. 
It  is  the  longest  extant  collection  of  texts,  contain- 
ing nominally  165  chapters — some  of  them,  however, 
are  really  vignettes,  and  others  duplicates,  the 
number  of  actual  chapters  being  153. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  short  religious  works 
had  been  compiled,  containing  what  at  this  period 
was  deemed  to  be  most  essential  in  the  old  versions 
of  the  book,  and  these  are  more  commonly  found 
in  the  end  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  than  the  full 
version.  These  are  known  as  the  Shai-en-Sensen 
('Book  of  Breathings');  they  .contain  no  hymns, 
no  addresses  to  the  gods— nothing,  in  fact,  which 
does  not  directly  refer  to  the  life  of  the  deceased  in 
the  world  beyond.  They  may  be  regarded  as  an 
epitome  of  all  that  the  Egyptian  hoped  to  obtain 
in  the  spirit  world. 

In  the  Roman  period  there  are  still  found  small 
rolls  of  papynis  inscribed  with  statements  referring 
to  tiie  happiness  of  the  deceased  in  the  next  world  ; 
o.nd  even  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  book  were  not  quite 
extinct,  for  selections  from  it  are  found  on  coffins 
as  late  as  the  '2nd  century. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fragmentary 
versions  in  use  as  late  as  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  the 
actually  extant  documents  of  Egyptian  religion, 
the  Pyramid  and  Coflin  Texts,  and  the  Book  of 
the  Dad,  cover  a  period  of  practically  3000  years 
on  the  most  limited  sj-.stem  of  dating  ;  and,  allow- 
ing for  the  fact  that  even  in  the  earliest  texts 
theological  ideas  are  to  a  great  extent  developed 
and  stereotyped,  we  shall  probably  not  exceed 
reasonable  limits  in  sa3'ing  that  these  documents 
represent  the  theological  development  of  at  least 
5000  years.  Petrie's  system  of  dating  would,  of 
course,  considerably  extend  this  period. 

The  object  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  was  simply 
and  solely  to  secure  for  deceased  persons  eternal 
life  and  all  the  advantages  which  the  Egyptian 
considered  desirable  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave 
(cf.  art.  Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead 
[Egyptian]).  There  are  chapters  the  knowledge 
of  which  was  intended  to  preserve  the  body  from 
decay  or  the  ravages  of  certain  animals — e.g.,  ch. 
xxvi.,  'Of  driving  away  Apshait '  (the  beetle  or 
cockroach),  and  cli.  xlv.,  '  Of  not  suffering  connip- 
tion in  the  under  world ' ;  chapters  providing 
charms  against  the  serpent  Apepi,  the  serpent 
Rerek,  and  the  crocodile  that  comes  to  take  away 
the  charm  from  the  deceased;  chapters  'Of  not 
letting  a  man  be  burnt  or  scalded  in  the  under 
world,'  and  '  Of  not  eating  filth  or  drinking  filthy 
water  in  the  under  world,'  and  so  forth. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  of  these 
chapters,  and  of  many  others  of  similar  import, 
that  they  are  somewhat  melancholy  reading. 
Allowance  has,  of  course,  to  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  full  of  allusions  to  a  mythology  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  almost  absolntely  perished, 
and  that  these  allusions  may  have  been  full  of 
signification  to  the  Egyptian,  though  they  are 
meaningless  to  u.s.  It  seems,  however,  that  very 
early  the  sense  of  a  number  of  the  references  haa 
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already  been  lost,  as  there  are  several  chapters 
wliich  contain  glosses  on  the  various  allusions, 
and  these  glosses  do  not  ahvays  agree.  Very  often 
the  cliapters  do  not  rise  ahove  the  level  of  mere 
vulgar  incantation.  Sometimes  they  consist  simply 
of  an  endless  series  of  names  supposed  to  have 
magical  power ;  sometimes  they  are  merely  ludi- 
crous— e.g.,  ch.  xxxiii.,  'Of  repulsing  serpents  in 
the  under  world ' : 

'  Hail,  thou  seri>ent  Rerek,  advance  not  hither !  Behold  Seb 
and  Shu.  Stand  still  now,  and  thou  Shalt  eat  the  rat  which  is 
an  abominable  thing  unto  Ra,  and  thou  Shalt  crunch  the  bones 
of  a  filthy  cat.' 

The  most  important  chapter  of  the  book  is 
cxxv. ,  wliich  embodies  the  Egyptian  conception  of 
the  judgment  of  the  dead.  It  consists  of  three 
parts :  the  introduction,  the  famous  '  Negative 
Confe.-ision,'  and  a  concluding  text,  and  is  fully 
discussed  in  artt.  C0NFES.S10N  (Egyptian),  and 
Ethics  and  Morality  (Egyptian). 

The  fundamental  religious  idea  of  the  Egyptian 
mind  was  that  of  immortality,  and  it  is  to  the 
Pyramid  Texts  and  the  Bonk  of  the  Dead  tliat  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment which  this  idea  had  reached  in  Egypt  at  the 
earliest  historical  period,  of  the  wonderful  per- 
sistency with  which  it  was  maintained  and  worked 
out  into  almost  endless  detail,  and,  most  of  all,  of 
the  strange  resemblances  which  the  Egyptian  con- 
ception of  resurrection  and  immortal  life  presents 
to  the  Christian  conception.  The  Book  of  the  Dead 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  in  any  sense  a  complete  state- 
ment of  Egyptian  belief— a  thing  which  as  yet  is 
conspicuously  lacking.  The  name  sometimes  given 
to  it,  '  Tlie  Egyptian  Bible,'  is  a  total  misnomer. 
But  in  the  working  out  of  its  central  theme  it 
affords  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
conception  of  immortality  and  resurrection  held  by 
the  ancient  Egyptian  was  such  as  no  other  religi- 
ous system  of  autiqnity  ever  approached. 

Little  is  told  us  of  whether  any  intercourse  was 
expected  in  the  other  world  with  the  souls  of  those 
who  had  been  known  on  earth,  but  chs.  lii.,  ex., 
and  clxxxix.  at  least  indicate  that  the  deceased 
looked  forward  to  recognizing  and  being  protected 
by  the  spirits  of  his  father  and  mother. 

The  other  sacred  books  related  to  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 

The  Book  of  the  Overthrowing  of  Apcpi  contains 
lifteen  cliapters  treating  of  the  various  methods  of 
destroying  this  enemy  of  souls  in  the  under  world. 
Its  material  is  largely  borrowed  from  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  (Papyrus  of  Nesi-Amsu,  British  Museum). 

The  Book  of  Knowing  that  which  is  in  the  Diuit 
contains  a  description  of  the  twelve  parts  of  the 
under  world  through  which  the  bark  of  the  sun 
journeyed  during  tTie  hours  of  night.  It  tells  tlie 
names  of  these  divisions,  of  the  gates  and  gods  be- 
longing to  each,  and  states  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  these  names. 

The  Book  of  Breathings  is  largely  a  compilation 
from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  in  the  later  periods 
was  buried  with  the  dead,  being  placed  under  the 
left  arm,  near  the  heart. 

3.  Miscellaneous  writings.— Under  this  heading 
are  to  be  included  numerous  hymns  of  Ril,  Osiris, 
Hapi,  Ptah,  and  other  gods  (ef.  art.  Hymns  [Egyp- 
tian]) ;  the  Festival  Songs  of  Isis  and  Nepht/ii/s  ; 
the  Litanies  of  iieker  ;  the  Lamentations  of  Isi.^ 
and  Nephthys,  and  other  similar  works. 

The  Festival  Songs  and  Lamentations  are  poems 
dealing  with  the  Osirian  myth,  and  supposed  to 
be  recited  by  the  two  goddesses  with  a  view  to 
effecting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  0.siris.  The 
ancient  Legends  of  the  Gods  and  their  relations  to 
mankind  are  found  in  inscriptions  in  several  tombs 
(notably  in  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.)  and  in  various 
papyri,  and  have  been  frequently  translated. 


In  addition  there  are  certain  books  which  do 
not  strictly  come  under  the  heading  of  '  sacred,'  but 
have  yet  a  semi-religious  character.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  Precepts  of  Ptah-lictep,  of 
Gemnikai,  of  Ani,  and  of  Khensu-hetep,  writings 
essentially  of  the  same  character  as  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  while  the  Lay  if  the  Harper  (or 
Song  of  King  Antcf)  may  be  compared  with 
Ecclesiastes,  and  a  remarkable  comment  on  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  land  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom  is  found  in  the  Admonitions  of 
Jpuwer. 

Literature.— i.  PYRAMID  T£.rrs.— Versions:  G.  Maspero, 
Les  Inscriptions  des  pyramides  de  Saqqarah,  Paris,  1S94  ;  K. 
Setbe,  Die  altiigyptischen  Pyramidt>ntexte,  Leipzig-,  IPQS-IO. 
Examples  of  the  texts  are  given  by  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Eijiiptian 
Religion,  London,  1908,  and  Literature  of  the  Egyptiant^.  do. 
1014.  The  best  summary  of  their  contL-nts  and  appreciation  of 
their  importance  is  found  in  J.  H.  Breasted,  Development  0/ 
Religion  and  Thought  in  Aneient  Eitypt,  do.  1912. 

ii.  The  Book  of  the  Deau.— Versions:  Collin  Texts,  P. 
Lacau,  'Textes  religieiix,'  liTr  xxvi.  (1904 ]-xxvii.  [1906], 
xxviii.  [1906]-xxxiii.  11911] ;  R.  Lepsius,  Aelteste  Texte  des 
Todtcnbuehs,  Berlin,  ISO";  S.  Birch,  Egyptian  Texts  of  the 
Earliest  Period  from  the  Cojjin  of  Amanm,  London,  1SS6; 
Budg:e,  Facsimiles  of  Egyptian  Hieratic  Papyri  in  the  British 
Museum,  do.  1911. 

Book  of  the  Dead  rao;'£ff.— Versions :  E.  Naville,  Das 
dgyp.  Todtenbueh,  Berlin,  ISSO ;  Lepsius,  Turin  Papyrus, 
Leipzig,  1842 ;  Birch,  tr.  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  in  C.  C.  J. 
Bunsen,  E^iypt'-^  Place  in  Unieert^al  History,  En^^  tr.,  v., 
London,  1S07  ;  Budge,  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  do.  189S  (contains 
.ilso  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Breathings)  ;  Maspero,  biero- 
i;i\  phic  transcript  witli  Fr.  tr.  of  abridged  version  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  in  Les  Momies  royales  de  DHr-et-Baharl,  Paris, 
1SS6. 

iii.  MiscELZANEors  WRmNGS.— For  hymns,  etc.,  cf.  Litera- 
ture in  art.  Hymns  (Egyptian).  A  good  popular  rendering  of 
the  Legends  of  the  Gods  is  found  in  M.  A.  Murray,  Ancient 
Kiiyptian  Legends,  London,  1913.  Tlie  Admonitions  of  Ipuwer 
liave  been  rendered  by  A.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Ad^nonitions  of 
ft  n  Egyptian  Sage,  Leipzig,  1909. 

iv.  GENERAL  REFERENCES. — A.  Erman,  Handbook  of  Egyp. 
Religion,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1007  ;  A.  Wiedemann,  Rel.  of 
the  Anc.  Egyptians,  Eng.  tr. ,  do.  1S97  ;  P.  Le  Page  Renouf, 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Rel.  of  Anc.  Kgapt*  (H L),  do.  1S97 ; 
G.  SteindoriT,  Eel.  of  the  Anc.  Egyptians,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1905  ; 
Naville,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1909 ;  G.  A. 
Reisner,  The  Egyptian  Conception  of  Immortalitg,  do.  1912; 
A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Rel.  of  Anc.  Egypt-,  EdinburRb,  19Ki. 

J.  Baikie. 
LITERATURE  (Indian  Vernacular). —The 
literature  of  the  modern  vernaculars  of  India  may 
be  divided  into  two  main  classes — that  written 
under  Musalmau,  and  that  written  under  Hindu, 
influence.  The  former  dates  from  the  Mughul 
conquest,  and  was  composed  mainly  in  the  Urdu 
form  of  Hind6.stani.  Up  to  the  introduction  of 
printing  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  it  was 
nearly  all  in  verse  and  was  confessedly  written  on 
Persian  models  and  in  Persian  metres.  The  earliest 
works  date  from  the  16th  cent.  A.D.,  but  the 
standard  of  composition  was  set  by  Wall  of 
Aurangabad  in  the  Deccan,  who  ttonrished  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  who  is  known  as 
'  the  Father  of  lichta,'  Rehta  being  the  technical 
name  for  the  form  of  Hindoslani  used  by  these 
poets.  From  the  Deccan  the  taste  for  this  literature 
spread  to  Delhi,  where  Wall  found  numerous 
successors,  and  thence  to  Lucknow.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Delhi  poets  were  Rafi' u's-Sauda, 
best  known  for  his  satires,  and  Mir  Taqi,  famed 
for  the  purity  of  the  language  in  which  his 
Ghazals  and  Mathnavis  were  expressed.  Both 
these  flourished  in  the  18th  century.  Amon"  the 
Lucknow  poets  the  most  celebrated  was  Mir  5asan 
(18th  cent.).  Hindostani  prose  hardly  existed  as 
literature  till  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William  in  Calcutta  at  the  commencement  of  the 
19th  century.  It  began  with  the  preparation  of 
text-books  for  students  at  the  College,  and  .since 
then  has  had  a  prosperous  existence.  It  has  been 
specially  successful  in  the  department  of  fiction. 
Tlie  novels  of  such  authors  as  Katan  Nath  Sarshar 
and'Abdu'l  5alim  Sharar  are  worthy  of  a  wider 
circle  of   readers  than    that  to  which   they  are 
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condemned   by   the   language  in  which   they  arc 
written. 

Altliough  the  above  literature  grew  up  under 
Musalnifin  auspices,  its  lanj;aa<;e  has  been  success- 
fully ailo|ite(l  by  many  educated  Hindus,  some  of 
wluMii  are  looked  upon  at  the  present  day  as 
masters  of  an  exceptiuually  jiure  style. 

The  beginnings  of  Hindu  literature  in  the  modern 
vernaculars  were  religious.  In  the  North,  up  to 
about  the  16th  cent.  A.D.,  the  language  of  religion 
was  Sanskrit,  but,  in  the  South,  vernaculars  were 
employed  at  a  muvh  earlier  period.  There  is  a 
great  collection  of  Saivite  texts  in  Tamil,  said  to 
go  back  to  the  2nd  or  3rd  century.  The  more 
important  of  them  are  described  in  the  art. 
DliAVIDlANS  (South  India).  To  these  can  be  added 
a  long  list  of  Vaisnavite  works  in  the  same  language 
dating  from  before  the  time  of  Kanianuja  (12tli 
cent.).  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  referred 
to  by  A.  Govindacbarya  in  two  papers  in  the  JHAS 
(1910,  p.  565  If.,  and  1911,  p.  935  tl".).  The  Dravidian 
doctors  employed  both  Sanskrit  and  Tamil  for 
their  writings.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Vadagalais,  or  Northern  Tamils,  wrote  in  Sanskrit, 
while  the  Teiigalais,  or  Southerners,  wrote  in 
Tamil  (cf.  Govindacbarya,  in  JEAS,  1912,  p.  714). 

In  Northern  India  vernacular  religious  literature 
is  of  enormous  extent  and,  considered  merely  as 
literature,  of  great  merit.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  spread  of  the  Vaisnavite  Bhakti-Mar^a  under 
Ramananda  and  his  followers  (see  art.  Bhakti- 
Marga,  vol.  ii.  p.  539  H'.,  esp.  546).  All  the  great 
writers  of  this  early  period  belonged  to  humble 
ranks  of  life,  and  were  not  Sanskrit  scholars. 
Each  therefore  wrote  in  his  own  vernacular. 

'The  g^reatest  of  all  the  moderns,  Tulsl  Das,  although  a 
Brahman  by  caste,  was  abandoned  by  his  parents  at  birth,  and 
waa  picked  up  and  educated  by  a  wanderiiij;  ascetic.  Kabir 
was  a  weaver,  and  Dildii  a  humble  cotton-carder.  Namdev, 
the  founder  of  Mar.a^ha  poetry,  was  a  tailor,  and  his  most 
famous  successor,  Tuitarani,  a  strugglinfj  Sudra  shoplceeper. 
Tinnalluvar,  the  brightest  star  in  the  South  Indian  tirnmment, 
was  a  Pariah,  the  lowest  of  the  low;  and  Vcmana,  the  most 
admired  of  Telugu  writers,  was  an  untauf^ht  peasant.*  ^ 

In  Northern  India  this  Wi«/i<i-literature  falls 
into  two  groups — that  devoted  to  Ramachandra, 
and  that  devoted  to  Kr.sna  (Krishna).  In  both 
cases  it  includes  not  only  devotional  works,  but 
all  branches  of  literature  ancillary  thereto. 

In  the  art.  Bhakti-Marga  (vol.  ii.  p.  543)  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  foundation  of  the  religion 
is  the  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  This  is 
more  especially  true  as  regards  that  literature  in 
which  Ramailiandra  is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
presentation  of  the  Deity,  and  on  this  idea  is  based 
some  of  the  most  lofty  poetry  that  India,  ancient 
or  modern,  has  produced.  In  the  Ganges  valley, 
Kabir  (15tli  cent.)  preached  the  doctrine  in  wise 
and  pithy  sayings  that  are  still  househobl  words  in 
Hindostan.  An  offshoot  from  his  tcacbiiig  was  the 
Sikh  religion,  whose  sacred  book,  the  Adi  Grnnth, 
is  a  collection  of  hymns  by  various  atithors  formed 
by  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  16th  century  (see  artt. 
(iRANTH,  SlKll-s).  Both  Kabir  and  Nanak  (the 
founder  of  Sikhism)  were  more  or  less  sectarian  in 
their  teaching.  A  greater  man  than  either,  but 
the  founder  of  no  sect,  was  the  famous  poet  Tulsi 
Das  (16th-17th  cent.),  the  author  of  the  religious 
epic  entitled  the  Rdmacharita-manasa,  or  ' Lake 
of  the  Gestes  of  Rama,'  and  of  at  least  eleven  other 
important  works.  His  influence  down  to  the 
present  day  over  the  people  of  Hindostan  cannot 
be  overrated.  Tulsi  Das  was  a  native  of  Awadli 
(Oudh),  and  this  countrj'  was  the  scene  of  Rama- 
chandra's  early  life  and  of  his  latest  years.  The 
poet,  therefore,  wrote  in  the  Awadhi  dialect  of 
Eastern  Hindi,  and  this  form  of  speech  has  ever 
since,  in  the  (Janges  valley,  been  the  only  one 
employed  for  celebrating  the  deeds  of  liama- 
'  O.  A.  Oricrson,  in  Kit  ii.  41fi. 


Chandra,   and,   indeed,   for   epic   poetry   of  every 
description. 

In  Hindostan  proper,  numerous  followers  and 
imitators  of  Tulsi  Das  have  narrated  the  storj'  of 
Itamachandra,  and  the  same  subject  has  also, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  attracted  writers  in  other 
parts  of  India.  In  Bengali  there  is  the  16th  cent. 
KdmSyana  oi  Kirttibas  Ojha,  which  is  still  recited 
at  village  festivals.  In  Marathi,  the  learned 
JNIoropant  wrote  several  poems  dealing  with  Rama, 
but  the  favourite  deity  of  this  language  is  Krsna. 
In  the  south  of  India  we  have  a  Tamil  linmuyana 
written  by  Kamban  in  the  11th  cent.,  a  Malayalam 
Rdma-charita  of  the  13th  or  14th  cent.,  and  a 
Kanarese  Ramayana  by  Kumara  Valmiki,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  works  in  that  language. 

The  literature  based  on  the  presentation  of 
Krsna  as  the  De^^y  diH'ers  from  the  Rama-literature 
in  one  important  particular.  The  love  of  God  is 
represented,  not  as  that  of  a  father  to  his  child, 
but  as  that  of  a  man  for  a  maid.  The  soul's 
devotion  to  the  Deity  is  pictured  by  the  self- 
abandonment  to  Kr§na  of  his  queen  Radha,  and  all 
the  hot  blood  of  Oriental  passion  is  encouraged  to 
pour  forth  one  mighty  torrent  of  prayer  and  praise 
to  the  divine  Lover.  The  whole  idea  is  based  on 
sexual  relations  ;  and,  though  the  mystics  who  first 
wrote  of  it  did  so  in  all  purity  of  conscience,  in 
later  years  it  developed  into  erotic  poetry  of  a 
character  too  gross  for  description. 

It  is  natural  that  most  of  the  literature  of  this 
school  should  take  a  lyric  form.  According  to 
tradition,  Krsna's  earlier  exploits  centred  round 
the  town  of  JNlathura,  and  it  was  from  this  locality 
that  his  worship  in  the  Ganges  valley  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Northern  India.  Hence,  just  as  the 
Rama-literature  is  couched  in  AwadhT,  so  the 
Krsna-literature  of  Hindostan  is  mainl}'  recorded 
in  the  Braj  Bhakha  dialect  spoken  round  Mathura. 
Its  most  famous  \yriter  was  Sur  D5s(16th  cent.), 
the  blind  bard  of  Agra.  His  Silra-sacfara,  or  'The 
Ocean  (of  songs)  of  Sur  Das,'  and  the  epic  of  Tulsi 
Das  are  considered  to  have  exhausted  between 
them  all  the  possibilities  of  Indian  poetry — no 
later  poet  could  write  anything  original.  In  spite 
of  this  dictum,  one  later  writer  in  Braj  Bhakha, 
Bihilrl  Lai  of  Jaipur  (17th  cent.),  composed  the 
Sat  Sal,  or  '  Seven  Centuries '  of  verses,  a  collection 
of  seven  hundred  masterpieces  in  dainty  miniature 
painting  of  scenes  or  incidents  in  the  life  of  Krsna. 
Numerous  other  writers  connected  with  this  phase 
of  religion  followed  Sur  Das  in  the  Ganges  valley. 
In  Bihar,  to  the  east,  he  was  preceded  by  Vidya- 
pati  'rii.akur  (15th  cent.),  who,  however,  wrote  in 
Ids  own  language,  an  old  form  of  Bihari.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  old  master-singers  of  Eastern  India, 
and  was  followed  and  imitated  by  Chaitanya  and 
other  religious  lyric  poets  in  Bengali.  Assam, 
further  east,  and,  in  the  west,  Rajputana,  Kash- 
mir, Gujarat,  and  the  Maratha  country  have  all 
been  prolific  in  this  style  of  composition,  the  most 
famous  writers  being  Mira  Bai,  the  queen  poetess 
of  Mewar  (15th  cent.),  and  Tukaram  (17th  cent.) 
the  Maratha.  In  the  south  of  India  we  have  the 
great  Tamil  by  mnology ,  the  NCildyira-prabandham, 
some  of  the  contents  of  which  are  said  to  date  from 
the  12th  cent.,  and,  in  Telugu,  the  BIwcjavnta  of 
Bamraera  Potaraja,  which  ranks  as  a  classic. 
There  are  also  several  works  in  Kanarese.     ^ 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Saivite 
literature  of  S.  Indi.j.  There  is  a  considerable 
literature  devoted  to  Siva  in  the  north.  The  best 
known  is  that  (d  Bengal,  where  the  worship  of 
Durga,  the  ktkti,  or  energic  power  of  Siva,  is 
very  iiopular.  There  were  numerous  writers  who 
dealt  with  the  worship  of  this  goddess.  The  most 
admired  is  probably  .Mukundarama  Chakravarti 
(17th  cent.),  author  of  the  Srimanta   Saudagar, 
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or  'Adventures  of  the  Mercliant  Srimanta,'  and 
the  Chand'i,  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  goddess 
Durga.  JExtracts  from  thelatter  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  E.  B.  Cowell  {JASBc 
Ixxi.  [1902],  extra  no.)-  Tliere  is  also  a  consider- 
able Saivit?  literature  in  Kashmir-  This  directly 
deals  with  Siva,  rather  than  with  his  iakti,  and  is 
more  in  agreement  with  the  Saivite  writings  of  the 
South  described  in  the  art.  Dr.\vidian.s  (b.  India)- 

A  few  lines  must  be  devoted  to  the  non-religious 
vernacular  literature  of  India.  Of  great  importance 
are  the  bardic  chronicles  of  Kajputana,  Gujarat, 
and  the  Maratha  country-  The  name  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  famous  of  these,  the  Prithiriij  Basau 
of  Chand  Bardai  (lith  cent-),  is  familiar  to  students 
of  J.  Tod's  Rajasthan  (London,  1829-32,  frequently 
reprinted),  in  which  the  poem  is  freely  quoted.  A 
semi-historical  work,  the  Padumdwati  of  Malik 
Muhammad,  is  an  epic  poem  in  Awadlii  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

The  technical  study  of  jjoetics  gave  rise  to  a 
large  literature,  to  a  certain  extent  ancillaiy  to 
the  literature  of  religion.  Its  most  famous  WTiter 
in  Northern  India  was  Kesav  Das  of  Bundelkhand 
(16th  cent.),  who  wrote  in  Braj  Bhakha. 

The  introduction  of  printing  into  India  has  given 
an  immense  impetus  to  the  writing  of  Irooks.  It 
is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  results  of  this  great 
increase  in  the  mass  of  reading  matter,  good  and 
bad  ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  so  far  as  Hindu 
literature  is  concerned,  it  has  tended  more  and 
more  to  follow  English  models.  The  only  writer 
in  the  vernacular  who  has  gained  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  both  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  grounds  of 
originality  and  imagination  is  the  modem  Bengali 
poet  Kabindra  Niitli  Tagore. 

LiTKRATURB. — The  only  work  attempting  to  deal  with  tlie 
vernacular  literature  of"  India  as  a  whole  is  R.  W.  Frazer, 
A  Literary  History  oj  India,  London,  139S  ;  G.  A.  Grierson, 
in  IGI,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford,  190S),  ch-  .xi.,  may  also  be  consulted. 
Brief  and  incomplete  atx^ounts  of  the  literatures  of  most  of  the 
literary  Iang:uaj5'e6  of  S.  India  have  appeared  in  such  periodicals 
as  lA  and  in  prefaces  to  grammars  and  dictionaries.  For 
Marathi  literature  the  English  student  can  find  tiie  most  ac- 
cessible account  in  the  preface  to  J.  T.  Molesworth,  Marathi 
Dictionary  '^,  Bombay,  1S57.  For  Bengali  see  Dinesb  Chandra 
Sen,  History  of  Bentjati  Language  and  Literature,  Calcutta, 
1911,  the  philological  part«  of  which  should  be  used  with 
caution,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  selections  from  Bengali 
lit-erature  entitled  Vanga  Sdhitya  Parichaya,  Calcutta,  19H. 
For  N.  India  generally  cf.  G.  A.  Grierson.  The  Modern  Verna- 
cular Liteiature  of  Hindu^dn,  Calcutta,  1SS9  ;  the  dates  in 
this  are  frequently  taken  from  native  sources,  and  are  not 
always  to  be  relied  upon.  See  also  C.  J.  Lyall,  art.  '  Hindo- 
sjani  Literature,'  KBr^^  .xiii.  4.83ff.  ;  and  Ganesa  Vihari  Miira, 
Syama  Vihari  Misra,  and  Sukadeva  Vihari  Misra,  Miira- 
bandhu-rinoia  (Uindi),  in  course  of  publication,  pt.  i..  Khaijdwa 
and  Allahabad,  1913.  G.  A.  GRIERSON. 

LITERATURE  (Jewish).— The  term  'Jewish 
literature '  is  used  to  cover  those  writings  of  the 
Jewish  people  which  were  composed  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Biblical  (OT)  canon,  and  which  are 
devoted  to  the  tliscussion  or  exposition  of  Judaism 
— its  teachings,  its  history,  and  its  documentary 
sources — and  designed  primarily  for  Jewish  readers. 
This  definition  excludes  all  such  works  of  Jewish 
authorship  as,  though  written  in  Hebrew  and  meant 
for  Jewish  readers,  deal  with  matters  of  general 
learning  or  literature. 

I.  The  traxsition  from  oral  tradition  to 
WRITTEN  RECORDS. — Between  the  completion  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  rise  of  Jewish  liteiature 
there  is  an  interval  of  several  hundred  years,  and 
the  reason  why  the  literary  activity  of  the  Jews 
was  so  long  in  abeyance  is  that  they  regarded  it  as 
unlawful  to  commit  their  teachings  to  writing. 
The  Scripture,  as  the  Book  par  excellenec,  could 
suffer  no  other  book  to  approacli  it  ;  all  supple- 
mentary doctrine  must  be  imparted  orally  (.niin 
."IB  '7V2V)  ;  '  to  set  down  the  oral  teaching  in 
writing  is  forbidden.'  Thus  even  the  Biblical 
Apocrypha  were  "regarded  as  D'Jis'n  D-niD,  '  ex- 
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traneous  books.'  The  idea  that  the  production 
of  new  works  was  unlawful  must  Iiave  been  pre- 
valent by  the  time  of  the  elder  Sirach,  and  hence 
his  collection  of  proverbs  could  not  be  received  into 
the  canon  ;  an  author  who  wished  to  reach  the 
public  by  a  book  had  to  publish  it  under  some 
ancient  and  venerable  name,  such  as  Daniel. 
That  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  at  that  time 
displaying  a  remarkable  literai"y  fertility  ditl  not 
aftect  the  Jewish  authorities  in  Palestine  at  all, 
for  the  works  of  the  former  were  written  in  Greek, 
and  could,  therefore,  make  no  claim  to  canonicity. 
Thus  all  the  creations  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  this 
epoch  remained  unwritten  ;  translations  of  the 
Bible,  prayers,  academic  and  popular  instruction, 
the  development  of  law  and  custom,  of  ethics  and 
religion — all  these  were  carried  on  by  oral  instruc- 
tion onlj'.  Apart  from  letters  and  fugitive  notes 
relating  chiefly  to  ancient  pedigiees,'  there  is  only 
a  single  document  that  has  come  down  from  ancient 
times  in  a  written  form,  viz.  the  roll  of  festivals 
(n'jj^n  n^iD),  a  list  of  joyous  memorial  days  of  the 
Jewish  nation  (Jth  8",  x''P/"><''t'''c'  oiVoi/  'l<Tpari\) — 
that  remarkable  Aramaic  calendar  which  stands 
as  a  monument  of  Jewish  national  pride,  though 
it  is  extant  only  in  a  revised  form  with  relatively 
late  scholia  {JE  viii.  -127  f.). 

It  would  appear  that  as  regards  the  Haggada 
the  interdict  upon  written  communication  was 
somewhat  relaxed  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Je\vish 
State,  while  as  regards  the  Halakha  it  was  still 
rigidly  observed  (Bab.  Gitlin,  606).  The  first  com- 
plete literary  product  of  post-Biblical  Judaism  is 
the  Mishna,  which  wa.s  redacted  c.  A.D.  200  by  R. 
Judah  Nasi.  Whether  the  Mishna  was  at  once 
committed  to  writing  is  a  question  which  is  still — 
as  it  has  been  for  a  thousand  years — a  subject  of 
controversy  among  scholars  ;  and,  while  there  are 
ostensible  indications  of  its  having  been  in  written 
form  from  the  first,  yet  our  reliable  sources  rather 
support  the  hypothesis  that  at  the  time  of  its 
redaction  and  even  for  centuries  afterwards  it  was 
.■>till  transmitted  in  a  purely  oral  form  (JE  riii. 
614).  By  the  time  we  reach  the  redaction  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  however  (c.  A.D.  500),  the 
ancient  prohibition  must  at  length  have  been  set 
aside,  the  change  being  necessitated,  indeed,  by 
tlie  exigencies  of  the  period — the  repeated  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  forbidding  the  continuance 
of  the  seminaries  in  their  traditional  ways — and 
also  by  the  enormous  growth  of  the  material, 
which  had  now  become  too  great  a  load  for  the 
human  memory.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  last 
of  the  Amoraim  and  the  Saboralm  found  it  neces- 
sary to  break  with  the  past  by  committing  the 
Talmud  to  writing,  and  thej'  thereby  cleared  the 
ground  for  the  gi'owth  of  a  Jewish  literature. 
Once  the  ban  against  writing  had  thus  been  lifted 
from  the  Halakha — that  important  domain  where 
the  interdict  had  been  observed  most  rigorously — 
Jewish  scholars  formed  the  resolution,  hesitat- 
ingly at  fii'st,  but  with  time  ever  the  more  con- 
fidently, to  write  down  and  make  more  generally 
known  the  facts  of  their  people's  life  and  doctrine. 

II.  Literary  PERIODS.--Je'Kish  literature,  in 
the  fifteen  centuries  of  its  development,  has  passed 
through  a  variety  of  phases.  To  the  period  from 
f.  A.D.  500  to  1000  we  must  assign  its  initial  stages, 
in  which  the  various  branches  of  literature  had  to 
be  evolved  and  wrought  into  form.  While  formerly 
knowledge  of  everj'  kind  was  contained  and  indis- 
criminately massed  together  in  the  Talmud,  special 
departments  were  now  gradually  disengaged  from 
the  mass,  and  h  ere  dealt  with  in  monographs  and 
more  or  less  systematically.  To  llie  GaOn  Sa'adya 
b.  Joseph  (A.D.  892-942  ;  see  art.  Sa'adya)  belongs 

1  Cf.  Joel  Midler,  Briefe  vnd  Reif!>nn9en  aus  der  vorgaond- 
ischenjiidischen  Litcratnr,  Berlin,  ISit:. 
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the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  treat  of 
the  most  widely  varied  branches  of  Jewish  the- 
ology in  special  works,  and  thus  to  have  laboured 
as  a  pioneer,  so  that  he  has  been  rin;htly  named 
•  the  chief  of  the  speakers  in  every  place.'  From 
A.D.  1000  to  1200  Jewish  literature  passed  through 
its  mediiBval  period  of  fertility  in  two  ramifications, 
viz.  a  Hispano-Arabic,  which  displays  a  powerful 
tendency  to  scientific  thoroughness  and  systemati- 
zation,  and  a  Franco-German,  which  in  more 
characteristic  fashion  further  elaborated  the  tradi- 
tional materials  of  knowledge.  Tlie  period  from 
1200  to  1500  waa  one  of  decline,  and  from  1500  to 
1750  one  of  profound  decadence,  during  which  the 
literary  activity  of  the  Jews  was  niainlj'  confined 
to  Poland  and  the  East ;  but,  from  the  advent  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn  {[g.v.]  1729-86),  Jewish  litera- 
ture, now  in  contact  with  the  spirit  of  European 
culture,  experienced  a  fresh  revival  which,  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  Leopold  Zuuz  (1794-1886), 
developed  into  a  scientific  treatment  of  Judaism, 
i.e.  a  methodical  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  Jewish  teachings  and 
evolved  from  the  Jewish  mind,  and  has  since  foiuid 
expression  in  numerous  works,  not  onlj'  in  Hebrew, 
but  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  We  cannot 
liere  trace  Jewish  literature  throughout  its  various 
epochs  and  in  all  its  phases  ;  it  must  suffice  to  exaiu- 
ine  the  chief  departments  in  which  it  was  speciallj' 
active,  to  indicate  the  tendencies  that  asserted 
themselves  in  it,  and  to  search  for  the  reasons  that 
led  to  the  success  of  this  or  that  particular  work. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  Jewish  literature,  as 
contrasted  with  the  literatures  of  otlier  peoples,  is 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  work  of  individual 
authors  as  the  collective  product  of  the  spirit 
of  entire  epochs.  In  many  cases,  too,  it  is  Ul  pre- 
served— a  result  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  studied 
by  the  learned  only,  but  spread  among  all  classes; 
and,  further,  tliat  it  did  not  merely  serve  an  intel- 
lectual interest,  but  also  provided  for  a  religious 
need,  and  was  in  consequence  often  disseminated 
and  transmitted  by  untrained  hands,  in  a  form 
very  ditt'erent  from  what  was  originally  intended. 

III.  The  SEVER.iL  DEPARTJIEXTS  OF  JEWISH 
LITERATURE.  —  Jewish  literature  in  its  entire 
range  may  be  conveniently  brought  under  the 
following  categories,  with  which  we  shall  deal  in 
order:  (1)  Scripture  study  and  investigation  of 
the  Helirew  language  ;  (2)  works  relating  to  the 
Talmud  ;  (3)  historical  literature  ;  (4)  systematic 
theology  ;  and  (5)  liturgical  and  secular  poetry. 

I.  Scripture  study  and  investigation  ot  the 
Hebrew  language.— Jewish  literature  is  first  of 
all,  as  it  was  originally,  exegesis  of  .Scripture — 
Biblical  study  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
Targum  and  Midrash  constitute  its  earliest  forms, 
and  perhaps  the  two  were  originally  one,  for  the 
Tarffum  was  of  the  nature  of  (laraphrase,  and  thus 
involved  a  kind  of  exegesis.  Traces  of  the  old,  non- 
literal  rendering  of  the  Scriptures  are  found  in  the 
so-called  Palestinian  Targuins — the  Targiim  of 
Jonathan  and  the  Fragmentary  Targum.  For  the 
Pentateucli,  however,  the  rendering  to  wliich 
Aquila  first  gave  the  name  of  the  Targum  of 
Onqelos,  and  whicli  a.ssumed  its  definitive  form  in 
the  Babylonian  schools  of  the  3rd  cent.  .\.T>., 
became  the  standard  of  autliority  ;  it  was  recited 
in  the  synagogue,  and  was  generally  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  the  Targum.  For  the  Prophets,  again, 
the  acknowledged  standard  was  the  so-callcd 
Targum  of  Jonathan— not  much  later  in  date 
than  that  of  Onqelos  ;  while  here,  too,  the  other 
Palestinian  Targums  fell  into  tlie  backgrouml. 
For  the  Hagiographa  there  was  in  tlie  period  of  the 
Talmud  no  recognized  Targum  at  all,  and  the 
renderings  whicli  we  now  i)os.?ess  were  separately 
executed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  some  of  them. 


indeed,  not  having  been  completed  till  after  A.D. 
1000  (cf.  J"£  xiL  57fi.).  'Midrash'  (y.r.)  denotes 
exposition  of  Scripture,  and  was  at  first  attached  to 
the  particular  passages  explained  ;  but  in  the  Bible 
itself  we  find  the  word  used  in  the  sense  of  a  repro- 
duction of  older  narratives  (2  Ch  24";  cf.  13''). 
The  Midrash  was  of  a  twofold  character  ;  from  the 
text  of  Scripture  it  evolved  laws — the  H&lakha — 
or  else  deduced  moral  and  religious  teachings, 
adding  stories  and  parables — the  Haggada.  The 
Halakhio  Midrash  was  compiled  chiefly  in  the 
schools  of  K.  Ishraael  ben  Elisha  (early  2nd  cent. 
AD.)  and  R.  'Aqiba  (see  art.  Akiba  BEN  Joseph), 
and  the  latter  school  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
authoritative  ;  the  work  of  both  schools,  however, 
being  in  the  mass  subsequently  lost,  has  come  down 
to  us  in  mere  fragments  ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
we  have  been  able  with  the  help  of  the  Midrash 
haq-GadhOl,  a  compilation  of  the  13th  cent.,  written 
in  Yemen,  to  piece  the  remains  together,  and  obtain 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Midrashtm.  The  Haggadic  Midrash  is  of  vast 
extent ;  much  of  it  is  included  in  the  Talmud,  but 
it  is  found  also  in  special  collections.  Leaving  out 
of  account  the  immense  number  of  smaller  ilid- 
rashSm  (JE  ^-iii.  572tt'. ),  we  may  distinguish  the 
following  great  compilations  :  the  Midrash  Rabba 
or  Midrash  Rabboth  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Five  M^gilloth,  to  Esther,  Ruth,  Song  of  Solomon, 
Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes,  the  Tanhuma  to 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Midrash  to  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Samuel ;  but,  while  all  these  con- 
tinuously follow  the  order  of  their  respective  texts, 
tlie  P^siqta  collections  deal  only  with  selected  por- 
tions of  the  Torah  or  of  the  Prophets,  for  use  at 
festivals  or  on  special  Sabbaths.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  two  great  Midrashic  compila- 
tions known  respectively  as  the  YalqiitShim  6nl, 
which  probably  took  shape  in  Germany  during  the 
12th  cent.  A.D.,  and  embraces  the  entire  Bible,  and 
the  Midrash  hag-Gddli6l  of  Yemen  already  referred 
to,  which  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch  (ib.  557  ff.). 
The  Haggadic  Midrasli  has  been  brought  within 
the  reach  of  contemporary  scholarship  by  the 
monumental  works  of  Wilhelm  Baclier,  Die  Agada 
der  babytonischen  Amorder,  Strassburg,  1878,  Die 
Agada  dcr  Tannaiten,  do.  1890,  1902,  and  Die 
Agada  der paldstin.  Aynorder,  do.  1892-99. 

The  Midrash  frequently  gives  simple  explana- 
tions of  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  Scripture 
text,  but  this  is  by  no  means  its  primary  interest ; 
in  the  main  it  Ls  concerned  with  religious  and 
devotional  ends.  Jewish  scholarship  did  not 
evolve  a  rational  exegesis  of  its  own — exegesis 
in  the  scientific  sense — till  the  time  of  Sa'adya, 
who  was  a  pioneer  and  wrote  independent  com- 
mentaries upon,  as  also  a  translation  of,  the  whole 
Bible.  In  Ids  excursuses  he,  too,  writes  with  a 
religious  purpose ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  chief 
concern  is  the  rationalistic,  grammatical,  and 
lexical  exposition  of  Scripture.  The  movement 
which  he  initiated  owes  its  further  development 
in  the  main  to  European  scliolars.  In  Europe 
there  arose  two  great  exegetical  schools,  one  in 
Spain,  the  other  in  Northern  Fiance.  The  Spanish 
school  was  largely  influenced  by  Arabic  learn- 
ing, and  its  most  prominent  representative  was 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (1093-1168),  whose  works  super- 
seded those  of  all  his  predecessors  (cf.  JE  vi.  520  ff., 
and  art.  IBS'  Ezra,  §  i).  His  commentaries  had 
an  extraordinary  popularity ;  they  have  come 
down  to  us  in  various  MS  copies,  and  were  ap- 
pended to  tlie  first  jirintcd  editions  of  the  Bibh;. 
The  Nortliern  French  .school,  again,  while  it  cer- 
tainly lacked  the  scientific  bent,  the  philological 
foundation,  and  the  general  culture  of  tiie  Spanish, 
yet  by  its  devoted  study  of  the  Biblical  text  and 
its  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  written  word 
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did  a  large  amount  of  liiglily  meritorious  and 
exemplary  work  for  the  discovery  of  the  verl)al 
sense.  It  failed  to  gain  recognition  in  its  ripest 
representatives,  who — particularly  Samuel  b.  Meir 
(c.  1085-c.  1174) — have,  in  fact,  been  re-discovered 
by  modern  scholarship ;  but  the  favourite  and 
most  widely  circulated  commentary  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  work  of  Solomon  b.  Isaac  of  Troyes, 
called  Kashi  (1040-1105),  who  combined  the  old 
method  of  the  Midrash  with  the  etl'ort  to  ascertain 
the  plain  meaning ;  and  consequently,  though  he 
certainly  gives  the  dry  details  of  exegesis,  we  also 
find  in  his  work  passages  of  an  attractive  and 
edifying  character.  His  commentai'y  eclipsed 
all  others  in  general  esteem ;  from  the  outset 
to  the  present  day  it  has  been  widely  read,  and 
has  formed  a  subject  of  study  by  itself ;  while 
in  the  cour.se  of  centuries  it  has  drawn  to  itself 
over  a  liundred  special  commentaries,  and  ranks  in 
the  jiopular  mind  as  '  the  commentary  '  kut  i^oxw 
(cf.  .IE  X.  324  ft'. ).  A  blending  of  the  characteristic 
tendencies  of  the  Spanish  and  Northern  French 
schools  appears  among  the  scholars  of  Provence, 
from  whose  group  sprang  David  Kimhi  (1160-1233  : 
cf.  JE  vii.  494  f.),  whose  exegetieal  works  on  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  were  specially 
prized.  The  re-discovery  of  the  predecessors  and 
successors  of  the  exegetes  named,  as  also  the  his- 
torical evaluation  of  the  entire  literature  of  the 
period,  lias  been  the  work  of  modern  scholarship. 
In  Kimhi's  commentaries  we  find  a  new  type  of 
exegesis — the  philosophical,  which  soon  passed  into 
the  mystical.  Of  the  works  that  favour  this  type, 
those  especially  which  were  able  to  bring  their  more 
stubborn  materials  into  a  popular  and  generally 
accessible  form  attained  a  great  vogue.  These 
include  the  long-popular  commentaries  of  Don 
Isaac  Abarbanel  (1437-150S;  cf.  JE  i.  126),  and 
also  those  of  the  so-called  Biiirists  {JE  iii.  232), 
dating  from  the  age  immediately  after  Moses 
Mendelssohn.  On  the  whole  field  of  exegetieal 
literature  cf.  JE  iii.  162-176. 

Closely  associated  with  the  exegesis  of  Scripture 
were  the  works  dealing  with  Hebrew  philology. 
Linguistic  studj-  among  the  Jews  was  but  rarely 
regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  but,  as  the  science  of 
the  language  in  whicli  the  Scripture  was  written, 
was  pursued  mainly  as  an  adjunct  to  Biblical 
investigation.  The  literary  treatment  of  Hebrew 
grammar  and  lexieographj'  M'as  systematically  pro- 
secuted by  the  Hispano-Arabic  school,  the  masterly 
works  of  which,  however,  were  composed  in  Arabic, 
and  accordingly,  even  when  translated  into  Hebrew, 
attracted  but  little  notice  ;  the  philological  writings 
of  Judah  b.  David  Hayyuj  (b.  c.  950  ;  JE  vi.  277  f.) 
and  Abu  al-Walid  Marwan  ibn  Janah  (early  lltli 
cent.  ;  ib.  vi.  534  ff.),  important  as  they  are,  were 
re-discovered  only  recently.  The  works  of  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  enjoyed  an  enormous  vogue,  as  did  also, 
and  even  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  David  Kimhi,  which  have  in 
many  quarters  retained  their  pre-eminence  until 
recent  times.  From  the  15th  cent.,  however,  a 
marked  decline  in  linguistic  studies  began  ;  in  pro- 
portion as  mysticism  prevailed,  interest  in  the 
exact  investigation  of  Hebrew  fell  away  ;  the 
works  of  Elijah  Levita  (1468-1549;  cf.  JE  viii. 
46)  attracted  much  less  notice  in  Jewish  tlian  in 
Christian  circles.  Philology  remained  in  a  state 
of  neglect  until  it  was  restored  to  its  rightful  posi- 
tion by  the  Mendelssohnian  group  ;  the  manuals  of 
J.  L. 'Ben-Ze'eb  (1764-1811;  JE  ii.  681  tf.)  were 
widely  studied  until  thej'  were  superseded  by  more 
modern  and  more  competent  works.  The  revival 
of  Hebrew  philology  was  due  in  a  very  special 
degree  to  the  pioneer  work  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto 
(1800-6.5  ;  cf.  JEviii.  22411'.).  Luzzatto  was  at  tlie 
same  time   the   first  Jewish  scholar  for  centuries 


who  combined  the  study  of  the  language  with  the 
exegesis  of  Scripture,  and  may  also  be  regarded  as 
the  most  eminent  independent  representative  of 
Biblical  literature  among  the  Jews  of  last  century. 
With  the  name  of  Luzzatto  that  of  Abraham  Geiger 
(1810-74)  deserves  to  be  specially  associated.  Speak- 
ing generally,  we  may  say  that  the  Biblical  scienci' 
of  the  Jews  during  last  century  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  tlie  contemporary  critical  works  ol 
Christian  scholars  in  the  same  field. 

2.  Works  relating  to  the  Talmud.— The  Talmud 
came  to  be  the  most  important,  the  most  compre- 
hensive, and  the  most  highly  esteemed  branch  of 
Jewish  literature  ;  it  is  in  a  sense  bound  up  with 
Biblical  study,  as  its  germs  are  found  in  the  Mid- 
rash,  and  as  it  purports  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
exposition  of  and  a  complement  to  the  Scriptures. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Mishna  and  its  eluci- 
dation, the  latter  being  the  Talmud  in  the  narrower 
sense ;  the  term  G'mara,  which  is  usually  applied 
to  the  second  part,  is  of  relatively  late  origin,  and 
was  introduced  into  the  text  by  the  clerical  censor- 
ship. Our  use  of  the  expression  '  the  Talmud ' 
involves  a  presumption  due  to  the  facts  of  historical 
tlevelopment ;  for,  although  there  is  but  one  Mishna, 
there  are  two  commentaries  upon  it — one  of  Pales- 
tinian, the  other  of  Babylonian,  origin.  In  the 
process  of  historical  development,  however,  the 
seminaries  of  Palestine  were  early  dissolved,  while 
tlio-se  of  Babylonia  maintained  their  position,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  regulative  supremacy 
of  their  views  and  decisions.  Tlie  result  was  that, 
although  in  tlie  earlier  period  the  Palestinian 
scholars  were  held  in  great  honour,  and  their 
decisions  sought  in  all  important  questions,  eventu- 
ally the  scholars  of  Babylonia  came  to  be  the  sole 
recognized  authorities.  In  the  age  of  the  G"6nini 
(c.  600-1040)  the  Babylonian  Talmud  had  secured 
so  high  a  place  in  general  esteem  that  its  Pales- 
tinian counterpart  was  virtually  forgotten  ;  and 
when,  about  the  year  1000,  the  latter  was  once 
more  brought  to  mind,  consolatiim  for  its  long 
neglect  was  sought  in  the  pretext  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Palestinian  scholars  had  been  known  to  the 
Babylonians,  and  had  been  duly  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  them.  In  consequence,  the  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  remained  in  comparative  obscurity  ; 
it  was  not  studied  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 
as  the  Baljylonian,  nor  did  it  find  a  single  commen- 
tator during  the  entire  mediaeval  period  ;  moreover, 
its  text  suffered  such  gross  deterioration  tliat  v  e 
can  now  scarcely  hope  to  see  it  restored  even  to  a 
semblance  of  its  original  form.  It  should  be  noted, 
liowever,  that  a  few  Halakhic  collections  from 
Palestine,  the  so-called  Minor  Tractates,  were 
appended  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  were 
studied  in  conjunction  with  it,  thus  becoming  a 
factor  in  the  further  development  of  religious 
practice  and  religious  law.  The  two  Talmuds  are 
not  related -to  the  Mishna  in  the  same  way  ;  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  we  have  the  commentary  to 
forty  Mishnaic  Tractates,  belonging  to  the  first 
four  Orders  ;  in  the  Babylonian  we  have  thirty- 
six  only,  principally  from  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  Orders,  while  of  the  first  and  sixth  Orders 
only  one  tractate  in  each  is  dealt  with. 

As  the  Talmud,  until  the  dawn  of  the  modern 
epoch,  occupied  the  central  place  in  Jewish  learn- 
ing, and  formed  the  supreme  standard  of  religious 
thought  and  practice  among  the  Jews,  it  became 
tlie  nucleus  of  an  enormous  literature,  which,  in 
connexion  with  its  more  outstanding  representa- 
tives, may  be  summarized  in  the  following  flivisions. 

(a)  Exylanalori/  workf. — For  so  intricate  a  work  as  the 
Talmud,  explanation  was  indispensable;  its  own  expositions  were 
frequently  very  brief,  and  the  linlvs  of  connexion  could  be  sup- 
plied only  by  those  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  peculiar 
mode  of  its  dialectic  ;  moreover,  the  language  of  the  Jews,  like 
their  general  conditions  of  life,  underwent  in  process  of  time 
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rtidical  changes,  and  was  no  longer  the  panie  as  was  presupposed 
in  the  Taliiiiul.  The  need  of  explanation  was  felt  at  an  early 
date,  and  noon,  indeed,  exjilanatory  notes  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  to\t  and  transmitted  with  it;  thus  we  find 
writers  o(  the  lUth  cent,  quoting  verbatim  from  (tomuients 
datinc;  from  the  etli.i  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  may  callan 
expository  lileniture  was  not  evolved  till  a  much  later  day,  for 
it  was  the  G-^cmim  of  the  10th  cent,  who  first  felt  constrained  to 
supply  written  comnientJi— first  of  all  in  the  form  of  explana- 
tions of  words  ;  and  these,  ag-ain,  were  the  (fcrms  of  the  com- 
prehensive dictionaries,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
'Irukh  of  Nathan  b.  Jetiiel  of  Uome  (f  HOG  ;  cf.  JE  ix.  180ff.). 
The  flretcommentaries  in  the  ordinary  sense,  however,  were  pro- 
duced in  N.  Africa  c.  a.d.  1000  ;  besides  explaininj^  words,  they 
gave  short  notes  elucidating  the  context,  The  most  important 
of  these  N.  African  commentaries  is  that  of  It.  I.lananel  b. 
tlushiel  of  Kairwau  (990-1U50  ;  cf.  JE  vi.  2ii5).  In  .Spain  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  composition  of  cominentaries, 
although  it  was  in  that  country  that  the  most  influential 
Mishna  commentary  of  the  filiddle  Ages  was  composed,  viz. 
that  of  Moses  Maimonides  ([g.v.]  1135-rJ04  ;  cf.  Ji/ ix.  73ff.), 
written  originally  in  Arabic,  but  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew,  and  from  the  time  that  it  was  first  printed  (1492)  to 
the  present  day  regularly  embodied  in  editions  of  the  Mishna 
or  the  Talmud."  The  most  notable  contributions  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Talmud  were  produced  in  Germany  and  Fran(re. 
Taimudic  learning,  carrying  with  it  the  earliest  commentaries, 
epread  by  way  of  Italy  to  Germany,  R.  Gershom  b.  Judah, 
•  the  Light  of  "the  Exile  '  (t  1040  ;  cf.  JE  v.  638  f.),  who  tauglit 
in  Mainz,  gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  method  of  Taimudic  exposi- 
tion. His  school  not  only  dealt  in  the  nioyt  thorough  manner 
with  details,  but  attached  great  importance  to  bringing  out 
the  connexion  of  thought ;  and  from  that  school  emanated  the 
most  notable  of  all  commentaries  on  tlie  Talmud,  that  of  Itashi 
mentioned  above.  Its  greatness  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  author, 
with  the  self-restraint  of  genius,  surrenders  his  mind  wholly  to 
the  text,  suppressing  his  own  opinions,  and  bent  only  upon  dis- 
covering and  exhibiting  the  thought  of  the  original  writer. 
Raahi  never  introduces  sujierfluous  matter  ;  nor,  again,  does  he 
ever  gloss  over  a  difficulty  ;  he  either  gives  a  solution  of  it  or 
modestly  confesses  that  he  has  none  to  suggest.  The  work 
caine  to  be  used  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  study  of 
the  Talmud ;  it  superseded  all  previous  conmientaries,  and 
threw  all  the  later  into  the  shade.  Wliile  much  of  the  exposi- 
tory literature  of  that  age  was  buried  in  oblivion  until  the 
modern  period,  Rashi's  work  was  frequently  conjoined  with 
the  MSS  of  the  Talumd,  and  it  has  been  bound  up  with  the 
printed  editions  from  the  first;  even  at  the  present  day,  in- 
deed, it  is  regarded  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  study  of  the 
Talmud,  and  no  less  as  a  work  on  the  whole  unrivalled  in  its 
method.  The  French  schools  sought  to  supplement  Rashi ;  they 
occasionally  felt  the  need  of  a  more  dialectical  mode  of  exposi- 
tion, and  "thought  that  the  text  of  the  Talmud  should  be 
furnished  with  decisions  of  the  questions  proi>osed  and  \\ith 
references  to  practical  life  ;  and,  finding  none  of  these  things 
in  Rashi's  work,  they  wrote  supplementary  notes,  t6mj'6th, 
which,  however,  did  not  run  contmuously  with  the  text,  but 
here  and  there  supplied  comments  of  the  desiderated  type  upon 
particular  passacres.  Of  these  TOsafists  numerous  schools  arose 
in  Germany  and  France  during  the  12th  and  Kith  centuries  ; 
the  works  which  they  produced  were  much  studied  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  afterwards,  from  the  time  when  the  Talmud 
was  first  printed  in  its  entirety  (Venice,  1520),  a  number  of 
them,  selecled  for  purposes  of  study,  were  issued  in  con- 
junction with  it  (cf.  JE  xii.  202  fit.).  A  peculiar  development 
of  the  expository  literature  ai>pear3  in  the  so-called  'novels' 
iiiiddxtshim),  which,  takin.;  their  pattern  from  the  works  of 
Nal3manides(1194-c.  1270)  and  .Solomon  b.  Adreth  (1235-1310), 
continued  to  be  produced  for  hundreds  of  years  from  the  13th 
cent,  ;  thej' were  really  conmientaries  in  the  form  of  treatises  on 
entire  sections  of  the  Talmud.  Taimudic  commentaries  finally 
degenerated  into  mere  empty  dialectic,  and  this  was  specially 
the  '-ase  in  Germany  and  Poland  from  the  15tb  century. 

As  regards  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  the  Middle  Ages  scarcely 
produced  a  single  conuuentatnr,  and  the  modern  period  not 
even  one,  who  deals  with  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Tha  best 
known  and  most  widely  circulated  commentaries  to  it  are  the 
Qdrbfin  h.a-'£dha  of  David  Fninkel,  the  teacher  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  Pne  MOshe  of  Moses  Margolioth  (c.  1700). 
For  the  literature  of  the  commentaries  see  J E  xii.  28  ft. 

{b)  Vompendi<i.—\S\\\\(t  the  Talnnid  was  regarded  as  the 
Bt&ndard  to  whic:h  all  religious  institutions  must  conform  and 
by  which  all  questions  of  law  nuist  be  solved,  it  was,  never- 
theless, but  ill  adapted  to  facilitate  consultation  for  the  de- 
cisions that  were  often  required  in  practical  life.  Ajiart  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  work  of  vast  conq»ass,  such  as  scarcely 
a  fiiiigle  individual  could  completely  master,  it  confined  itself 
almost  wholly  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions  which  it  raised, 
and  hardly  ever  gave  a  decision  as  to  which  of  the  opinions 
which  it  presented  should  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  Fur- 
ther, its  matter  is  not  always  systematically  arranged  ;  it 
frequently  passes  abruptly  from  one  theme  to  another,  so  that 
its  aiscu-iusionH  of  a  ningle  question  have  often  to  be  sought  for 
and  examined  in  widely  flei)arate  places.  In  order  to  remedy 
these  defect*,  Yehudai,  (.Jaon  in  Sura,  had  (c.  A.t>.  7r>0)  drawn  up 
a  com]>endium  of  /nilakh^tth,  which  was  subsequently  revised, 
enlarged,  and,  as  the  UtlldkhUh  Q'dh6l6ib,  givert  a  place  in  the 
religious  literature  by  Simon  Qayyara  (c.  850),  from  whose  time 
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it  has  been  taken  into  account  as  a  basis  for  all  decisions  (cf. 
JE  vii.  461  fl.).  The  UMdkhvth  G'^dhdh'th  often  follows  the 
Talmud's  own  order,  and,  while  abridging  its  discussions,  it 
reproduces  them  with  verbal  accuracy,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  final  question  quite  clear.  The  same  method  was 
adopted  by  Isaac  b.  Jacob  Alfasi  (1013-1103),  whose  work  was 
diligently  studied,  and  was  likewise  used  as  a  basis  for  decisions. 
This  type  of  s^  noi>tical  abridgment  of  the  Talmud  became  the 
work  of  a  special  school,  mainly  in  Spain,  where  it  was  culti- 
vated by  many  scholars  — and  with  outstanding  success  by 
Asher  b.  Jehiel  (t  1327),  a  native  of  Germany,  wlio  took  Alfasi's 
text  as  his  groundwork,  and  added  to  it  numerous  notes  from 
the  Tosafists ;  his  compendium  is  generally  given  in  the  printed 
editions  of  the  Talmud. 

Another  mode  of  epitomizing  the  matter  of  the  Talmud  was 
to  arrange  it  under  tlie  'Six  hundred  and  thirteen  command- 
ments and  prohibitions,'  an  arrangement  which  is  first  found  as 
an  introduction  to  the  lldldkhoth  <i^'dh6l6th,  and  was  subse- 
quently often  reproduced  in  comprehensive  forms.  The  most 
important  work  of  this  class  is  the  Srfer  ham-Mifw6th  of  Moses 
.Maimonides,  which,  originally  written  in  Arabic,  was  several 
times  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  found  many  opponents  and 
many  imitators  (cf.  J/v"  iv.  181  ff.). 

The  most  impurLant  and  practically  most  serviceable  type  of 
compendium,  however,  was  the  'Code'  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  Here,  too,  Maimonides  stands  au})reme  ;  his  Muhn^. 
Tdrdh,  written  in  Hebrew  c.  A.n.  IISO,  is  the  most  systematic 
hook  in  all  Jewish  literature;  with  masterly  skill  he  arranges 
the  entire  material  of  the  Talmuti  according  to  subjects,  groups 
is  in  paragraphs,  aiid  succeeds  in  presenting  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  reader  can  at  once  find  his  bearings.  Each  section 
of  the  work  opens  with  a  clear  statement  of  its  subject,  and 
then  proceeds  from  the  less  to  tlie  more  significant,  from  de- 
tails to  essentials,  all  being  set  forth  so  lucidly  that  the  solution 
of  any  particular  problem  can  be  found  without  delay.  The 
hook 'met  with  the  approbation  which  it  so  well  merited— 
though  it  likewise  encountered  opposition,  not  only  because  of 
the  bold  and  unprejudiced  views  advanced  by  the  author  in 
the  theological  sections,  but  also — what  chiefly  concerns  us  here 
— because  of  its  very  structure.  Codification  was  a  process  that 
was  never  greatly  favoured  among  the  Jews,  who  were  disposed 
to  fear  that  it  liiight  supersede  the  study  of  the  sources  •  and 
with  regard  to  the  work  in  question,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
abstractly  formulated  paragraphs,  and  giving  no  references  to 
sources  or  to  the  learned  champions  of  particular  views,  they 
thought  it  well  to  guard  gpecially  against  that  danger.  Never- 
theless, the  admirable  structure  of  the  Mishne  TOrdh,  and  the 
veneration  in  which  its  author  was  held,  made  it  a  standard 
work ;  and  the  writings  designed  to  elucidate  or  criticize  it 
constitute  a  literary  aggregate  of  vast  proportions. 

Maimonides,  in  importing  the  entire  material  of  the  Talmud 
into  his  Code,  took  no  account  of  the  question  whether  it  still 
ai>nlieri  to  the  conditions  of  his  age;  thus,  e.g.,  he  dealt  also 
with  the  laws  regarding  the  Temple,  the  sacrifices,  etc.  About 
the  year  1340,  however,  Jacob  b.  Asher  drew  up  a  new  code, 
entitled  Arbd'd  1'urlm,  in  which  he  passed  by  such  subjects  as 
were  no  longer  of  jiractical  significance,  and  took  cognizance  of 
views  and  decisions  that  had  meanwhile  come  to  the  front ; 
moreover,  unlike  Maimonides,  he  dealt  with  the  various  themes 
in  treatises,  not  in  separate  paragraphs,  and,  in  particular,  he 
ga^■e  expression  to  the  views  of  scholars  who  had  li\ed  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding.  The  Arbd'd  y?irf jh  came  to 
be  a  work  of  the  utmost  significance  in  the  following  period. 
Joseph  Qaro  (1488-1576;  cf.  ^/iiMii.  otiolf.,  and  art.  Qauo,  .lusKrii) 
wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  to  it,  the  Beth  Yusi-f.  from 
which  he  afterwards  conqiiled  an  abstract  entitled  Shulhdn 
'Arukk.  The  Shuiluin  'Arukh  follows  the  arrangement  of  the 
Arbd'd  furlm,  and,  like  that  work,  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
It  deals  only  with  the  laws  that  had  been  in  force  from  the 
fall  of  the  Tem]>le,  but  it  departs  from  its  model  and  reverts 
to  the  method  of  Maimonides  in  giving  rules  only,  short  para- 
graphs, and  in  making  no  reference  to  its  sources  or  to  the 
advocates  of  particular  views.  In  systematizing  power  and 
candour  of  thought,  however,  Joseph  Qaro  is  signajl>  inferior 
to  Maimonides  ;  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  mystical 
tendency  in  the  theology  of  the  period  of  decadence.  The 
Shulhdn  'Arukh  was  at  first  slighted,  being  regarded  as  a  mere 
'book  for  the  ignorant,' and  its  eventual  fame  was  due  to  ite 
critii's,  who  ga\e  expres.sion  to  their  opposing  views  in  com- 
mcntaiies  and  supi^lenunts  to  it.  To  begin  with,  Moses Isserles 
(1520-73;  cf.  JE\\.  678  ff.)  published  a  series  of  supplementa 
to  the  BHh  yynaef  under  the  title  of  Darkhe.  Mushv,  and  after- 
wards re-issued  them  as  glosses  to  the  ShitUiun  'Arukh  ;  here, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Taimudic  tradition  then  dominant  in  Gcr 
many,  he  frequently  modified  the  decisions  of  Onro.  It  was  in 
this  supplemented  form  that  the  Shulhdn  'Arukh  was  thereafter 
regularly  given  to  the  publir,  but  it  did  not  win  full  recognition 
till  about  1650,  by  which  date  each  of  its  four  parts  h.ad  already 
formed  the  text' of  celebrated  commentaries  ;  these,  however, 
were  not  of  the  nature  of  expositions,  but  were  rather  supple- 
ments, and  often,  indeed,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  text. 
Thus  at  length  it  gained  an  acknowledged  position,  yet  never 
without  encountering  resiMtance ;  and  even  in  those  circles  of 
Jewish  life  where  in  principle  it  served  as  a  norm  there  were 
countless  departures  from  it  in  matterB  of  detail.  On  the 
literature  of  the  compendia  of.,  further,  JE  vii.  0:{5fT. 

(c)  Reiqmnsee.—A  combination  of  the  two  forms  of  Taimudic 
literature  dealt  with  In  the  foregoing  is  found  in  the  .SVi'r^M^A 
u-T*»hftlJi'''th  ('Questions  and  Answern"),  wliieh  contain  expla- 
nations, de-'isions  of  particular  coses,  vie.  The  literary  inter- 
change of  views  regarding  Taimudic  problems  began  very  early, 
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and  an  active  correspondence  by  letter  had  been  carried  on 
between  the  teachers  of  the  Talumd  in  Palestine  and  those  in 
Babylonia.  In  piioportion  as  the  Jews  became  more  and  more 
dJBMrsed,  correspondence  became  more  and  more  necessary ; 
and  from  the  time  of  the  G^onim  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  responses ;  from  that  period  itself,  indeed,  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  more  or  less  voluminous  cnlle-'tions  of  re- 
sponses have  been  preserved.  Nor,  when  the  centre  of  Jewish 
life  was  transferred  to  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  did  the 
interchange  of  opinions  ditninish  either  in  extent  or  in  vigour. 
Thousands  of  opinions  and  legal  pronouncements  by  certain 
eminent  Rabbis  of  medieval  times  have  been  preserved,  and 
were  in  the  mass  consulted  as  an  important  source  of  informa- 
tion. The  number  of  works  embodying  such  resjionses  is  so 
enormous  that  we  must  be  content  to  mention  only  the  most 
extensive  and  the  most  generally  consulted  :  from  the  Middle 
Ages  we  have  those  of  Meir  b.  Baruch  of  Rothenburg  (1-220- 
93),  Nahmanides  (1194-c.  1270),  and  .Solomon  b.  Adreth  (1235- 
1310),  and  that  of  Isaac  b.  Sheshet  (1320-1408),  all  belonging 
to  Spain  ;  from  the  dawn  of  the  modern  period,  those  of  Israel 
Isserlein  (t  1460)  and  Joseph  Kolon  (c.  1460),  as  also  that  of 
David  ibn  Abu  Sirara  (f  c.  1570) ;  and  from  more  recent  times 
those  of  Ezekiel  Laudau  (t  1793)  and  Moses  Sofer  (t  1S39).  On 
the  literature  of  the  responses  cf.  also  JE  xi.  240fl. 

(d)  Systematic  UJorts.— Mention  must  be  made,  lastly,  of  that 
branch  of  the  literature  which  deals  wifli  the  problems  of  the 
Talmud  in  a  methodical  and  systematic  way — a  mode  of  treat- 
ment but  little  regarded  in  "the  earlier  period,  and,  indeed, 
never  strenuously  applied  till  modern  times.  The  earliest  work 
aiming  at  systematic  treatment  is  the  Si^der  Tanndlm  w^'- 
Amiraim,  dating  from  the  9th  cent. ;  the  next  works  of  the 
kind  to  appear  were  the  M<bh6  hat-Talinudh  of  'Samuel  ibn 
Nagdila*  (extant  only  in  one  part,  whicli,  however,  is  printed  in 
all  editions  of  the  Talmud)  and  the  Mafteah  of  Nissim  b.  Jacob, 
both  of  the  11th  century.  Of  great  importance  in  a  methodo- 
logical respect,  again,  are  the  introductions  which  Maimonides 
issued  as  prolegomena  to  his  commentary  on  the  Misbna  and 
several  of  its  divisions.  Later  works  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  Sifer  hak-Erithuth  of  Samson  of  Chinon  (c.  1300)  and  the 
ffillUchOth  'Otdm  of  Joshua  ha-Levi  of  TIemsen  (c.  1450);  the 
latter  has  drawn  around  it  numerous  commentaries,  and  has 
often  been  reprinted.  A  new  epoch  in  these  aspects  of  Talmudic 
study  was  ushered  in  by  S.  J.  L.  Eapoport  (1790-1867 ;  cLJH 
X.  322  f.),  who,  in  various  Hebrew  periodicals,  as  also  in  his 
dictionarv,  the  'Erekh  Millln,  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the 
Talmud  in  a  scientific  way,  at  once  systematic  and  critical. 
The  course  marked  out  by  Rapoport'has  been  followed  by 
Z.  Frankel  (1801-75;  ib.  v.  4S3fF.)  in  his  Varlhl  ham-ilishml 
and  his  M'hho  hd-Y'rushalmt,  Abraham  Geiger  (1810-74  ;  ib.  v. 
584  ff.)  in  numerous  treatises  in  his  magazines,  and  I.  H.  Weiss 
(1815-1905  ;  ib.  xii.  49^ff.)  in  the  historical  work  named  below. 

3.  Historical  literature. — The  post-Biblical  his- 
toriography of  tlie  Je\vs  took  its  rise  as  an  element 
in  the  .sj'stematie  treatment  of  the  Talmud.  The 
majority  of  the  earlier  works  in  this  field  were 
written  cliiefly  with  the  object  of  re-constructing 
the  chain  of  tradition  and  of  determining  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  genealogies  of  eminent 
families  and  the  chronicle  of  learned  men.  The 
geims  of  Jewish  historical  literature  are  found  in 
the  Talmud  itself,  and  these  furnished  the  pattern 
for  the  earliest  developments.  The  chronology  of 
the  course  of  history  from  the  Creation  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  is  given  in  the 
Seder  'Old/it,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  tlie  work  of 
Jose  b.  IJalafta  (e.  A.D.  160).  An  annalistic  work, 
though  dealing  only  withthe  family  of  theexilarchs, 
is  found  in  the  Seder  'Olam  ZiltCi,  a  genealogical 
register,  which  cannot  have  been  drawn  up  before 
the  7th  cent.  A.D.,  and  which  assumes  a  disparaging 
attitude  towards  the  exilarchs  of  the  day.  The 
biographical  annals  of  scliolarship,  again,  are  re- 
presented by  the  Seder  Taunaim  w^-AmCrahn  (f. 
880),  and  the  Epistle  of  Sherira  (987),  the  latter 
being  our  principal  source  for  the  period  between 
A.D.  500  and  1000.  To  the  same  class  belongs  also 
theSe/erhaq-Qabbald,  composed  in  1161  by  Abraham 
b.  David  of  Toledo,  who  is  cliiefly  concerned  to 
exhibit  the  continuity  of  learned  tradition  down  to 
his  own  times ;  for,  though  he  gives  somewhat  more 
detailed  information  regarding  the  Jews  in  Spain 
of  the  t%\  o  preceding  centuries,  yet  even  there  his 
manifest  purpose  is  to  trace  the  development  of 
learning  and  recognized  authority.  The  work  of 
Abraliam  Zakuto,  who  was  for  a  time  a  professor 
of  astronomy  and  chronology  in  Salamanca,  but 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  settled 
in  the  Ea^t,  was  upon  similar  lines;  his  Sefcr 
YuMsin  (1504)  contains  a  detailed  study  of  most 


of  the  Talmudic  authorities,  ami  also  a  chronology 
brought  down  to  his  own  day.  For  centuries  this 
work  was  known  only  in  a  form  containing  a  series 
of  supplements,  and  was  lirst  made  accessible  in  its 
original  .shape  in  1857.  Jehiel  Heilprin,  of  Minsk, 
wrote  his  Seder  kad-Dordth  (e.  1700)  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  data  of  Zakuto  and 
bringing  the  Raljbinical  genealogies  down  to  his 
own  times. 

A  further  incentive  to  the  writing  of  history  was 
provided  by  the  peculiar  fortunes  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  in  particular  by  the  sufi'erings  and 
persecutions  which  they  had  to  endure  almost 
without  intermission  during  the  iMiddle  Ages. 
These  oppressions  are  chronicled  in  a  vast  number 
of  fragmentary  records,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry, 
but  there  are  very  few  connected  and  continuous 
accounts.  We  shall  enumerate  here  only  the  more 
extensive  compilations  of  this  type  still  extant. 
A  narrative  of  the  persecutions  which  harassed  the 
Jews,  chiefly  in  the  Rhine  country,  in  connexion 
with  the  Crusades  is  given  by  A.  Neubauer  and  M. 
Stern  in  their  Uebraisehc  Benchte  iibcr  die  Judcn- 
vcrfolgungemvdhrend  der  Kreuzzik/e,  Berlin,  1892. 
In  those  days  of  incessant  persecution  it  was  the 
practice  to  read  {commemorare)  in  the  synagogues 
the  roll  of  those  who  had  perished  as  martyrs; 
so-called  memorial  books  were  drawn  up  in  the 
various  communities,  and  were  constantly  added 
to.  The  most  comprehensive  of  these  books  was 
published  by  S.  Salfeld  under  the  title  Das  Jf«rti/ro- 
loqium  dcs  Nilrnberger  Memorbuches,  Berlin,  1898. 
The  earliest  connected  account  of  the  persecutions 
V,  as  composed  by  the  noted  astronomer  Judah  ibn 
\'erga  (t  e.  1485),  whose  Shebhet  Y'htldhah  was 
supplemented  by  a  younger  relative  named  Solomon 
and  another  writer  named  Joseph,  and  published 
in  its  enlarged  form.  The  best-known  account  of 
the  Jewish  martyrdoms  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  from 
the  hand  of  the  phj'sician  Joseph  hak-KohiJn,  who 
lived  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  resided  in  various 
Italian  cities  ;  his  'Emeq  hab-Bdkhd  describes  with 
accuracy  and  graphic  power  the  persecutions  and 
banishments  suffered  by  the  Jews  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Second  Temple.  A  strange  combination 
of  martyrology  and  the  history  of  learning  is  found 
in  Gedaliali  ibn  Yahya's  Shahheleth  haq-Qabbdla 
(c.  1550),  which,  although  much  of  it  was  shown  at 
an  early  date  to  be  untrue  and  even  incredible, 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity,  and  was  again 
and  again  issued  in  printed  editions. 

The  Jewish  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
little  aptitude  for  intelligently  grasping  or  portray- 
ing their  people's  history.  The  Book  of  Josippon, 
a  reproduction  of  tlie  Latin  Hegesippus  (cf.  ERE 
vii.  578'')  in  fluent  Hebrew,  composed  in  Italy  in 
the  10th  cent.,  stood  long  alone;  by  reason  of  its 
vivid  and  interesting  style  it  has  always  been  held 
in  great  esteem,  and  has  been  not  only  frequently 
edited  in  Hebrew,  but  also  translated  into  many 
other  languages.  Even  more  rarelj',  if  possible, 
do  we  find  medireval  Jewish  writers  attempting  to 
write  profane  histoiy  in  Hebrew.  A  work  of  later 
date  deserving  of  mention  is  Joseph  hak-Kohen's 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Turkey, 
written  in  1553,  while,  a  few  decades  afterwards, 
David  Gans  (t  1613,  in  Prague)  published,  in  his 
Scinah  Ddwidh  (Prague,  1592),  records,  first  of 
Jewish,  and  then  of  universal,  history  from  their 
respective  beginnings  to  his  own  time ;  this  work 
appeared  also  in  a  Latin  translation.  In  general, 
however,  Jewish  writers  restricted  themselves  to 
the  composition  of  popular  narratives  of  particular 
episodes. 

It  was  not  until  comparatively  recent  times, 
indeed,  that  Jewish  history  \\as  treated  in  a 
coherent  and  orderly  maimer.  In  1820  I.  M.  Jost 
began  the  publication  of  a  history  of  the  Jews  in 
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many  volumes  and  in  various  forms,  in  which  he 
was  primarily  poncerned  to  recount  tlie  political 
fortunes  of  his  people,  discussing  their  sociolo},'ical 
development  in  an  ajipendix.  Leopold  Zunz,  while 
he  wrote  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  systematic 
work  on  .lewish  liistorj',  furnished  iu  his  Znr 
Ge^chic/ite  ii»il  I.itnatiir  (Hcrlin,  184.i)  copious 
materials  for  all  branches  of  that  liistory,  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  treating  them. 
The  best-known  and  most  widely  circulated  work 
of  this  class,  the  Gcschirhle  tier  Jiulcii  by  H.  Gractz 
(2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1853-70),  aims  chietly  at  exhibit- 
ing the  development  of  the  religion  and  literature 
of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their  political  position 
and  the  martyrdoms  suffered  by  them,  while  A. 
Geiger's  Dn-:  Judcntum  unri  seine  Geschirliic 
(Breslau,  1871)  deals  solely  with  their  religious 
development.  \.  U.  Weiss,  in  his  Ileb.  D6r  D6r 
W  Dvrshdiv  {Vierms.,  187 1-91),  is  likewise  concerned 
only  with  the  development  of  Judaism  on  its 
spiritual  side.  On  the  historical  literature  of.  also 
M.  Steinschneider,  Die  Gesc,h.-Lite.ratur  der  Juden, 
i.  (Frankfort,  1905),  and  art.  'Historiography'  in 
JE  vi.  423  ff. 

An  important  source  of  information  regarding 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  is 
found  in  the  copious  narratives  of  the  numerous 
Jewish  travellers  and  wayfarers.  The  most  im- 
portant of  such  books  of  travel  is  the  Massct 6th  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  (c.  1165)  made  a  journey 
from  Spain  to  the  East  and  back,  and  noted  down 
in  a  racy  style  'all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard.' 
In  the  eiiition  of  the  MansuCth  prepared  by  A. 
Asher  (London,  1840),  Zunz  has  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  geographical  literature  of  the  Jews 
ii.  •_>:!( Iff.). 

4.  Systematic  theology. — A  great  part  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  Midrasliim  is  devoted  to  tlie 
religious  and  moral  teachings  of  Judaism  ;  the 
Haggilda  in  particular  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  problems  of  theology — with  dogmatic  an<l 
ethical  ide.as.  No  more  than  the  Bible  itself, 
however,  does  the  Talmudic  literature  give  a 
systematic  presentation  of  theological  doctrine. 
It  was,  in  fact,  only  under  the  influence  of  Muslim 
theology  that  Jewish  writers  first  essayed  to  deal 
.systematically  with  the  doctrinal  fabric  of  their 
religion,  and  to  sup[)ort  it  by  arguments.  Their 
works  were,  to  begin  with,  written  in  Arabic,  but 
were  soon  all  translated  into  Hebrew— largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  family  of  Ibn  Tibbon. 
in  Lunel— and  in  this  form  given  to  the  Jewish 
world.  The  earliest  speculative  theologian  among 
the  Jews  was  Sa'adya  Gaon,  who,  in  his  £mfin6tli 
v^-De'6th,  written  in  933,  sought  to  bring  the 
doctrinal  teachings  of  Judaism  into  relation  with 
contemporary  pliilo.sophy.  Bahya  b.  Joseph  (first 
half  of  nth  cent.;  JE  ii.  44(5  tf.)  won  an  extra- 
ordinary success  with  his  Huhhuth  hal-L'bhdbhi'jtli , 
which  treats  chiefly  of  the  moral  teachings  of 
Judaism  ;  the  book  was  read  far  and  wide,  and 
was  in  its  day  jjerhaps  the  most  popular  work  of 

5eneral  philosophical  literature  among  the  Jews, 
udah  Halevi  (JE  vii.  346 11'.  ;  see  also  art.  Halevi), 
in  his  Knzftri,  renounced  philo.sophy  altogether, 
and  based  theology  exclusively  upon  the  revealed 
faith  and  the  experience  of  the  Jewish  people ; 
the  work,  by  reason  of  its  poetic  mode  of  treatment 
in  the  style  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  enjoyed  a 
great  vogue.  By  far  the  most  eminent  work  in 
this  field,  however,  is  the  MOreh  A'hhu/chtm  of 
Moses  Maiiiionides,  which,  like  his  Miihne  TOrah 
mentioned  above,  is  distinguished  at  once  for  its 
rigorously  systematic  structure  and  for  the  keen- 
ness and  independence  of  its  thought.  Although 
the  book,  w  ith  its  free  handling  of  Jewish  doctrine, 
arou.sed  hostility  on  many  sides,  and  was  even 
pnblicly  bnmed  at  the  instance  of  Jewish  accusers, 


yet  in  influence  it  stands  supreme  ;  all  later  study 
of  Jewi.sh  philosophy  revolves  around  the  MOreh, 
and  the  most  outstanding  Jewish  thinkers,  such  as 
Spinoza,  Moses  Mendelssohn  {qq.v.),  and  Solomon 
Niaimon,  found  in  it  the  incentive  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  own  .systems.  The  Mi'irrh  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  Jewish  philosophical 
literature  in  the  .Middle  Ages.  Of  writers  belong- 
ing to  the  time  after  Maiiiionides  we  mention  only 
Levi  ben  Gersbon  ([(/.".]  c.  1350;  JE  viii.  26ff.), 
who,  with  his  Millulmvlh  Adhunai,  was  the  first  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  authority  of  .\ristotle ; 
yas.lai  Crescas  (c.  1400;  ib.  iv.  35011'.),  whose  Or 
Adiwiini  was  drawn  uiion  by  Spinoza  as  .in  import - 
ant.source;  and  Joseph  A 11 10  (c.  1415;  ih.  i.  324  ft'.), 
whose  ' ikkdrtm  was  an  enoniiously  popular  book. 

The  period  after  Maimonides  was,  however,  on 
the  whole  one  of  profound  decadence  in  philo- 
sophical studies,  which  were,  in  fact,  regarded  as 
positively  unlawful.  The  enlightened  philosophy 
of  Maimonides  brought  forth  a  counterpoise  in  the 
compo.sition  of  the  Qabb.ila  (see  I^.\BB.\L.4),  a 
peculiar  medley  of  speculative  ideas  and  curious 
fancies  which  was  put  forward  as  an  esoteric 
doctrine  of  ancient  origin,  and  sought  to  attach 
itself  to  the  earliest  authorities ;  its  repre.sentatives, 
indeed,  did  not  scruple  even  to  disseminate  writings 
purporting  to  be  the  work  of  the  most  venerable 
personages,  including  Moses  and  the  Patriarchs. 
The  most  notable  book  of  such  speculative  secret 
doctrine  was  the  Zuhdr,  which  was  put  into  cir- 
culation c.  1300  by  Moses  de  Leon,  and  passed 
off  as  the  work  of  Simeon  b.  Yohai,  a  writer  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  commentary 
to  the  Pentateuch,  but  is  interspersed  with  many 
systematic  dissertations,  which  bear  special  names, 
and  are  perhaps  later  insertions.  The  Zuhdr  was 
regarded  with  the  utmost  reverence ;  it  was  de- 
signated a  divine  book,  and  was  ranked  higher 
than  the  Talmud  or  even  the  Bible  itself  ;  its  real 
origin  was  brought  to  light  only  in  recent  times. 
The  name  of  Isaac  Luria  (t  1572)  marks  a  further 
.stage  in  the  development  of  the  mystical  literature. 
While  Luria  himself  wrote  nothing,  his  pupils  pro- 
mulgated his  teachings  in  a  vast  number  of  bio- 
graphies of  their  master,  of  commentaries  to  the 
Bible  and  the  book  of  prayer,  and  of  legal  and 
ethical  works.  Likewise  ^asldism  (cf.  EUE  vii. 
006''),  the  last  phase  of  Jewish  mysticism,  gave 
birth  to  countless  works  of  the  kind  indicated 
above ;  but,  as  all  of  them  reproduce  the  ideas  of 
their  respective  schools  in  a  most  unsystematic 
and  incoherent  way,  it  is  very  dillicult  to  describe 
them  in  terms  of  literary  science. 

It  was  not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that 
Jewish  theology  again  assumed  a  rationalistic 
character.  The  turning-point  was  marked  by 
Mendelssohn's  J'erMsa/cOT  (Berlin,  1783),  and  there- 
after, under  the  influence  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
Schelling,  Jewish  thought  brought  forth  various 
systems,  not  one  of  which,  however,  can  be  said  to 
have  come  into  general  favour.  The  modern 
Judaism  of  Western  countries,  in  fact,  has  been 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  prevailing  jihilosophy 
of  the  age.  Of  the  latest  works  dealing  with 
Jewish  theology  we  would  mention  only  K. 
Koliler,  Grundris.i  einer  s>/stc»ia!isrhen  Thcologie 
des  Judcntuiiis,  Leipzig,  1910,  and  S.  Scliecliter, 
.Some  Axpec/s  of  Rabbinic  Thcolofii/,  London,  1909. 

The  ideas  embedded  in  the  theological  literature 
were  gdven  to  the  wider  Jewish  public  by  means 
of  popular  writings,  including  not  only  the  many 
widely  circulated  discourses  (D'rti.ilitJtJt),  but  also 
numerous  books  of  morals,  which,  it  is  true,  laid 
more  emphasis  upon  ethics  than  upon  the  specu- 
lative verilication  of  the  faith.  The  most  excellent 
of  the  books  of  morals  produced  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ia  the  Se/er  J^dsidhim  of  Jadah  b.  Samuel  of 
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Keaensburg  (t  1217  ;  JE  vii.  356  flf.),  a  work  of 
high  ethical  value,  which,  though  not  free  from 
the  superstition  of  its  time,  is  pervaded  by  an 
admirable  spirit  of  piety  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
foster  the  mutual  love  of  men.  The  books  of 
morals  were  in  many  cases  translated  into  tlie 
language  of  the  couiitrj'  in  which  they  arose,  and 
they  form  a  large  part  of  the  Judteo-German, 
Judaeo-Spanish,  and  Judoeo-Arabio  literatures. 
From  the  time  of  their  composition  they  have  had 
an  enormous  currency,  and  even  at  tlie  present  day 
the  most  widely  read  and  systematic  work  on 
Judaism  is  the  Ethik  des  Judentunis  oi  M.  Lazarus 
(Frankfort,  1898,  1911). 

The  theology  of  the  Jews  also  involved  the  work 
of  pointing  out  the  lines  of  demarcation  between 
their  own  religion  and  otlier  creeds.  The  Jews,  who 
from  an  early  period  formed  but  a  sparse  minority 
among  the  adherents  of  other  faiths,  had  abundant 
occasion  for  such  procedure.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, all  their  writings  whicli  deal  with  theo- 
logical matters  are  concerned  also  with  apologetics 
and  polemics,  but  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
questions  at  issue  was  a  relatively  late  develop- 
ment. The  works  in  this  fiehl  which  were  given 
to  the  public  and  still  survive  are  hut  few  in 
number  ;  from  fear  of  the  dominant  religion,  in- 
deed, they  were  often  suppressed,  or  at  any  rate 
not  issued  in  printed  form.'  Jewish  polemical 
works  consist  either  of  explanations  of  Biblical 
passages  which  had  been  interpreted  in  a  Christo- 
logical  or  Muhammadan  sense,  or  of  sy.stematic 
treatises  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity 
or  Islam.  Of  writings  directed  against  Christianity 
the  Tdl'dhOth  Y'shit  (on  which  see  ERE  vii.  552») 
was  not  used  so  much  by  Jews  themselves  as  by 
Christian  controversialists.  Of  Jewish  polemical 
works  that  created  a  considerable  stir,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  NissdhCn  of  Lipman-Miihl- 
hausen,  a  resident  of  Prague  (c.  1400),  who  in  tliat 
work  brought  forward  three  hundred  and  forty-si.\ 
passages  of  the  OT  as  telling  against  Christianity, 
and  the  Hizzuq  Emuna,  in  which  Isaac  Troki,  tlie 
Qaraite,  made  a  systematic  attack  upon  Christian 
doctrine  (c.  1580).  Both  of  these  works  were  trans- 
lated into  various  languages,  and  many  attempts 
were  made  to  refute  them  by  Christian  theologians. 
On  the  polemical  literature  cf.,  further,  JE  x.  102  H'. 

A  considerable  amount  of  varied  polemical 
activity  was  likewise  directed  against  the  Qaraites 
and  other  Jewish  sects,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
finds  expression  incidentally  in  more  general  writ- 
ings, and  we  are  unable  to  specify  any  monograph 
of  importance  in  this  smaller  held. 

5.  Liturgical  and  secular  poetry. — The  worship 
of  God  supplied  the  most  powerfiil  impulse  to  the 
post-Biblical  development  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which, 
now  termed  piyyut,  was  revived  with  a  view  to  en- 
riching the  liturgy.  All  instruction  in  and  lauda- 
tion of  Jewish  history  and  religion,  which  in  the 
olden  time  had  been  the  work  of  the  preacher,  fell, 
from  c.  .\.D.  600,  to  the  function  of  the paitan.  It 
w  as  under  the  influence  of  the  Arabs  that  Jewish 
religious  poetry  sprang  into  life,  and  it  was  from 
them  that  it  borrowed  its  artistic  forms,  but  it 
required  tirst  of  all  to  mould  the  Hebrew  language 
to  its  designs — a  process  which,  after  long-sustained 
efforts,  was  at  length  brought  to  full  realization  in 
Spain.  The  most  distinguished  paitan  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  Eleazar  b.  Jacob  haq-Qallr,  who 
lived  probably  c.  \.x>.  750  in  Palestine;  he  com- 
posed over  two  hundred  well-known  poems,  which 
nave  found  a  place  in  the  Jewish  prayer-hooks  of 

1  writings  connected  with  the  long  controversy  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  were  collected  by  J.  B.  de  Rossi  in 
his  Bibtioihfca  Judaica  Antichristiana,  Parma,  1800,  while 
Steinschneider  has  compiled  a  work  entitled  Polemische  und 
apotogetische  Literatur  in  arabischer  Sprache  zwfschen  Mvs- 
limeTit  Christen  und  Jitden,  Leipzig,  1S77. 


nearly  all  countries,  though  we  must  note  the 
exception  of  Spain,  whicli  had  its  own  eminent 
figures  in  this  held,  and  where  iiiediieval  Hebrew 
poetry  attained  its  highest  level  between  104U  and 
1140.  The  mo.st  outstanding  names  here  are  those 
of  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Moses  and  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra,  and  Judah  Halevi  (qq.v.).  Poems  by  these 
writers  are  found  in  all  prayer-books,  but  such  com- 
positions form  only  a  small  part  of  their  poetic  work; 
they  also  wrote  voluminous  '  divans,'  which,  it  is 
true,  soon  fell  into  oblivion,  and  were  rediscovered 
only  in  recent  times  ;  a  number  of  them  still  await 
publication.     On  the  jnyyut  cf.  JE  x.  65  ft'. 

While  liturgical  poetry  oecujiied  the  place  of 
supreme  regard,  other  branches  of  the  poetic  art 
were  by  no  means  neglected.  Of  these  the  most 
widely  cultivated  was  the  didactic,  which  was 
turned  to  account  in  every  department  of  know- 
ledge. The  piyyiit  itself  sometimes  assumed  a 
didactic  form  ;  but,  in  addition,  we  find  disquisi- 
tions in  verse  relating  to  the  calendar,  philology, 
and  Biblical  study,  the  Halakha,  the  laws  of 
religion,  Talmudic  jurisprudence,  philosophy  and 
polemics,  historj',  medicine,  astronomy,  etc.,  and 
poems  in  all  these  branches  of  study  are  extant 
in  large  numbers  (cf.  JE  x.  98  f. ).  Of  more  im- 
portance, as  being  more  closely  in  touch  with  the 
poetic  spirit,  is  Jewish  lyric  poetry.  The  religious 
poetry,  once  more,  was  to  a  great  extent  lyrical. 
But  the  earliest  development  of  the  lyric  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  i.e.  the  poetry  that  finds  its  themes 
in  love,  wine,  war,  patriotism,  etc.,  took  place  in 
Spain,  where  the  supreme  master  of  this  form  was 
Moses  ibn  Ezra,  where  Judah  Halevi  won  renown 
by  his  occasional  poems  and  his  poetical  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  and  where  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  and 
Judah  al-yarizi  (early  13th  cent.)  found  recognition 
as  keen  satirists.  The  greatest  Jewish  secular 
poet,  however,  was  Immanuel  b.  Solomon,  of  Rome 
— the  contemporary,  perhaps  a  personal  friend, 
of  Dante — who  combined  Oriental  fantasy  with 
Italian  erotics,  and  gave  expression  to  them  in 
higidy  polished  Hebrew  verse,  writing,  indeed,  with 
such  audacious  abandon  that  the  Shiil/idn'Arukh 
forbade  the  reading  of  the  poet's  MaJiberGih  on  the 
Sabbath,  while  even  in  our  own  time  Graetz  has 
accused  him  of  having  profaned  the  Hebrew  muse. 
Another  lyric  writer  worthy  of  mention  is  Israel 
Nagara  (c.  1570),  who,  while  he  sings  of  God  and 
of  Israel,  works  upon  a  basis  of  love-songs  and  their 
melodies,  and  writes  with  such  intensity  of  passion 
and  such  daring  anthropomoridiism  that  he  too  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  Rabbis.  Moses  5ayyim 
Luzzatto  (1707-47)  deserves  mention  as  a  writer  of 
great  emotional  power,  and  as  the  first  who  com- 
posed epic  poetry  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

Jewish  poetry,  like  Jewish  literature  in  general, 
passed  through  a  long  period  of  barrenness,  which 
lasted,  indeed,  until  it  was  vitalized  by  the  modern 
renascence  of  intellectual  interests.  The  majority 
of  the  more  distinguished  poets  of  the  pre.sent  age 
are  of  Russian  origin,  the  most  eminent  of  all  being 
Judah  Loeb  Gordon  (1831-92;  cf.  JE  vi.  47 f.), 
whose  achievement,  however,  lies  more  in  the  field 
of  satire  than  in  that  of  the  lyric.  Of  living  poets 
special  reference  is  due  to  H.  N.  Bialik,  whose  Ij'ric 
poetry  has  justly  met  with  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion, and  whose  compositions  have  alreadj'  been 
translated  into  nearly  every  European  language. 
The  last  few  decades  have  witnessed  the  rise  of  a 
copious  Hebrew  literature  of  general  interest. 
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a  Jewish  Lltemlure'i"  in  JQR  xv.  [lOOSJ  6S3-sn:i;  J.  Jacobs, 
art.  'Bibliography'  inJ'Siii.  (10ii2|  iui>-201 ;  I.  Davidson,  art. 
'  LiUsraturc,  Hebrew,'  ib.  viii.  [1904)  108-112. 

I.  Elbogkn. 

LITERATURE  (I'alilavi).  —  Pahlavi  ('Par- 
thian,' i.e.  '  lieniic,  hehjiigiiig  to  heroic  times'),  or 
JlidiUe  Persian,  literiiture  dates,  so  far  as  its  con- 
tributions to  religion  are  concerned,  from  the  8tli 
to  the  llth  cent,  of  our  era  ;  and  its  chief  value  in 
this  regard  is  the  ehiciilation  of  Zoroastrianism 
and  Manichreanism  {tpj.L'.),  since  it  explains  and 
supplements  the  data  contained  in  the  Avesta 
{q.v. )  anil  adds  materially  to  the  scanty  documents 
of  Manicluean  literature,  besides  giving  frag- 
mentary renderings  of  Christian  texts.  The  re- 
ligious material  in  Middle  Persian  falls  into  three 
categories :  translations  of  Avesta  texts,  original 
compositions  on  Zoroastrian  religions  subjects,  and 
Manieha'an  and  Christian  literature. 

I.  Translations  of  Avesta  texts. — These  trans- 
lations are  combined  witli  running  commentaries, 
somctin\cs  of  considerable  length  ;  but  they  are 
handicapped  by  failing  to  understand  the  original, 
especially  in  its  grammatical  relations,  since  the 
iuliected  type  of  tlie  Avesta  language  had  yielded, 
long  before  the  comjiosition  of  any  Middle  Persian 
of  which  we  have  any  indication,  to  the  analytic 
type  present  in  Pahlavi,  whose  grammar  differs 
only  in  unimportant  tletails  from  that  of  Modern 
Persian  and  other  modern  Indo-Iranian  dialects. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Middle  Persian  translations 
of  the  Avesta  possess  a  real  value  and  must  be 
considered  in  any  attempt  to  decipher  the  meaning 
of  the  Avesta  original,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
allusions,  etc.,  preserved  by  Iranian  tradition  (see, 
further,  art.  Interpretation  [Vedic  and  Avesta]). 
The  principal  Pahlavi  translations  are  of  tlie 
Yastui,  Vtsjiarad,  and  FenrfioJdrf (most  conveniently 
ed.  F.  Spiegel,  Avesta,  Vienna,  1853-58;  L.  H. 
Mills,  The  Ancient  MS  of  the  Yasna,  with  its 
Pahlavi  Tr.  {A.D.  132S),  generally  quoted  as  JS, 
Oxford,  1893,  and  Gathns,  Leipzig,  1892-1913  [also 
with  Sanskrit  and  Modern  Persian  versions,  and 
Eng.  tr.];  the  Vendldad  separately  by  D.  P. 
Sanjana,  Bombay,  1895,  and  H.  Jamasp  and  M. 
M.  Ganderia,  do.  1907),  NyCnjiins  (ed.  [also  with 
S.anskrit,  Persian,  and  tiuiarati  versions,  and  Eng. 
tr.]  M.  N.  Dhalla,  New  York,  1908),'  Yait  i.  (ed. 
K.  Salemanu,  in  Travanx  dii  3'  conqris  des  orientn- 
listes,  Petrograd,  1879,  ii.  493-592),  vi.,  vii.,  xi. 
(ed.  J.  Darmesteter,  Etudes  orient.,  Paris,  1883, 
ii.  286-288,  292-294,  333-339;  a  complete  ed.  is 
promised  by  Dhalla),  Niroyiqi-itun  (ed.  D.  P. 
Sanjana,  Bombay,  1894  ;  tr.  of  Avesta  portion  by 
Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1892-93,  iii.  78- 
148,  and  SBE  iv.-  [1895]  304-368),  Aoqeinadaeea 
(ed.  and  tr.  W.  Gei"er,  Erl;ingen,  1878),  and  Ila/i'i.et 
Nask  (ed.  and  tr.  Iloshangji  .laniaspji  Asa  and  M. 
Haug,  in  their  Ardd  Vinlf,  Bombay,  1872-74, 
also  tr.  Darmesteter,  Zciid-Ai'esta,  ii.  (148-658,  and 
SBE  xxiii.  [1883]  311-3-23).  In  addition,  Pahlavi 
versions  of  Yt.  ii.,  xiv.,  and  xxiv.,  and  of  the 
Afrinnkans  and  Slh  rocaks,  are  known  to  exist 
in  MS.- 

J  Translations  of  the  Pahlavi  version  of  Vs.  xxx.  and  Ivii.  have 
been  made  tiy  H.  Hiibschniann  (Ein  zorouftr.  Lied,  Munich, 
1872,  and  S»IA,  pliil.-hiat.  Classe,  1873,  pp.  651-C04),  ot  xi.  Ijy 
W.  Ban^  (BuU.  de  i'Acad.  roy.  df  Rfhjique,  xviii.  [l-iSoj  '347-260), 
of  xxviii.-xxxii.  1  by  M.  Hant;  {Knnays  on  the  Sacred  Lantjuage, 
Writinr/s,  and  lielifjion  of  thf  Parsie*,  London,  1907,  pp.  ;l.^8- 
854),  of  ix.  by  M.  B.  Davar  (Leipzig,  1904),  and  of  Vend.  i.  by 
W.  Gei(?er  (Erlan^en,  1377),  of  i.,  xviii. -xx.  by  Haug  {op.  cit. 
35.'i-:«3),  and  of  xvii.  by  P.  Horn  (ZD.MG  xliii.  [1889)32-41). 

-The  autiienticity  of  the  Vijirkart-i-Dinik  (ed.  Peshotan, 
Bombay,  1848)  in  too  dubious  to  be  considered  here.  The  book, 
of  wliich  the  writer  Itnow^  only  two  co]>ies  (in  the  Staatbihlio. 
Ihek,  Munich,  and  in  the  library  of  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Columbia 
University),  has  been  suppressed  by  the  Parsis  as  unauthentic 
fcf.  on  it  SVest,  G/rP  ii.  89  f. ;  0.  Bartholomae,  Indoft/rman. 
Fonchungen,  xi.  (lOM)  119-131,  xii.  11901)02-101). 


2.  Texts  on  Zoroastrian  religious  subjects. — 
Of  these  the  longest  .and  most  important  is  the 
Dhikarl  ('  .4cts  of  the  Religion'),  dating  from  the 
9th  cent.,  and  forming  '  a  large  collection  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  doctrines,  customs,  traditions, 
history,  and  literature  of  the  Mazda-worshipping 
religion '  (E.  W.  West,  GIrP  ii.  91).  The  first  two 
books  have  been  lost,  and  the  ninth  ends  abruptly. 
The  Dlnhirt  is  the  chief  source  for  a  knowledge 
of  Zoroastrian  philosophy  in  the  Sasanid  period, 
and  it  also  contains  much  legendary  material  of 
value,  such  as  the  traditions  concerning  Zoroaster 
(tr.  West,  SBE  xlvii.  [1897]  3-130),  while  two 
books,  viii.-ix.  (tr.  West,  ib.  xxxvii.  [1892]  3-397), 
contain  summaries  of  the  A  vesta,  including  accounts 
of  those  large  portions  which  are  no  longer  extant. 
The  text,  which  is  of  exceptional  difficulty,  has 
been  edited  by  D.  M.  Madan  (Bombay,  1911), 
and,  with  English  and  Gujarati  paraphrases,  by 
Peshotan  Behramji  and  Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana 
(do.  1874  tr.  ;  vol.  xiii.  carries  the  work  through 
Dink.  vii.  2).  The  Bundahiin  treats  of  Zoroastrian 
cosmogony,  cosmology,  and  eschatology.  It  is 
found  in  two  recensions :  a  shorter  (ed.  and  tr.  F. 
Justi,  Leipzig,  1868;  tr.  West,  SBE  v.  [1880]  3- 
151)  and  a  longer — the  so-called  Great,  or  Iranian, 
Bundahiin  (ed.  T.  D.  Anklesaria,  Bombay,  1908 ; 
summary  of  contents  in  GIrP  ii.  100-102;  tr.  of 
portions  by  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  i.  267  f.,  ii. 
305-322,  398-402;  by  .1.  .L  Modi,  Asiatic  Papers, 
Bombay,  1905,  pp.  225-234  ;  .and  by  E.  Blochet, 
RHR  xxxii.  [1895]  9911'.,  217  ?i.). 

Fjsohatology  forms  the  general  subject  of  the 
Arta-i-Vlraf  Namak,  which  sets  forth,  in  describ- 
ing the  journey  of  Arta-i-Vlraf  through  heaven  and 
hell,  the  future  life  of  both  righteous  and  wicked 
(ed.  Hoshangji  and  Haug,  Bombay,  1872-74).  Here 
belong  also  the  Bahman  YaSt,  which  purports  to 
be  Ahura  Mazda's  revelation  to  Zoroaster  of  the 
future  vicissitudes  of  the  Iranian  nation  and 
religion  (ed.  K.  A.  Noshervan,  Poona,  1899  ;  tr. 
West,  SBIC  V.  191-235)  ;  and  the  Matan-l-Sah 
Vahram-i-Varjavand  ('Coming  of  King  Vahram- 
i-Varjavaud '),  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Arabs  from 
Persia  (ed.  J.amaspji  Minocheherji  Jamasp-Asana, 
Pahlavi  Texts  cuiitained  in  the  Codex  UK,  Bombay, 
1897-1913,  p.  160  f.). 

The  principal  Pahlavi  texts  of  a  purely  general 
religious  character  are  the  following :  Mdtiqan-i- 
Haft  AmSaspand('Vaxt\cvi\a,xsoi  the  seven  Amesha 
Spentas');  StayiSn-i  SihSOcak  ('Praise  of  the 
Thirty  Days'),  which  'praises  and  invokes  Auhar- 
mazd  as  the  creator  of  each  of  the  thirty  sacred 
beings  whose  names  are  applied  to  the  days  of 
the  month,  and  whose  attributes  are  detailed  and 
blessed  in  succession '  (AVest,  GIrP  ii.  108) ;  Stdyiin- 
'i-Dr67i,  a  laudation  of  the  dron,  or  sacred  cake ; 
IIaqlqat-1-Pojhd  ('  Statement  of  the  Days '),  stating 
what  actions  are  suitable  on  each  of  the  days  of 
the  month  ;  J\ICitjqdn-i  MdhFrartirt'in  RCij Xiirddt, 
enumeiating  the  marvellous  events  that  have 
occurred  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  lirst  month  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world  (ed.  Jamaspji, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  102-108  ;  tr.  K.  J.  Jamasp  Asanil,  Cama 
Memorial  Volume,  Bombay,  1900,  pp.  1'22-129) ; 
Mdtigdn-'i-Sih-Roj,  containing  material  similar  to 
t\i&Haqlqat,  but  in  fuller  detail  (tr.  D.  P.  Sanjana, 
Next-of-kin  Marriages  in  old  Inlii,  London,  1888, 
P11.  105-116);  Ddruk-l-XHrsandih,  giving  the  com- 
ponents (contentment,  perseverance,  etc.)  which 
are  to  be  pounded  with  '  the  pestle  of  reverence,'  and 
taken  daily  at  ilawn  with  the  spoon  of  prayer  (ed. 
Jamaspji,  op.  cit.,  j>.  154);  Cim-i-Dron  ('Meaning 
of  the  Sacred  Cake  '),  dealing  with  the  symbolism 
and  con.secraticiii  of  the  dron;  Patct-i-Xut,  a  long 
formula  for  the  confession  of  one's  sins  ;  a  number 
of  Afrins  ('Benedictions');  the  ASirrdd,  or  mar- 
riage benediction  ;  Namax-i-Auharmazd,  a  lauda- 
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tion  of  Aliura  Mazda  (ed.  and  tr.  E.  Sachau,  S  WA  W 
Ixvii.  [1S71]  8-28-833;  also  tr.  Darmesteter,  Unc 
Priere  judeo-ijcrsane,  Paris,  1891) ;  aiid  Sum- 
stdyiSmh,  a  laudation  of  the  name  and  attributes 
of  Aliura  Mazda. 

Second  only  to  the  D'lnkart  as  a  source  for 
knowledge  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
Sasanid  Zoroastrians  (and,  like  the  larger  work, 
doubtless  embodying  a  large  amount  of  older 
material)  is  what  may  be  termed  rcsponsa  litera- 
ture. This  treats  of  all  sorts  of  matters  on  which 
questious  might  arise.  One  of  the  most  important 
works  of  this  type  is  the  Datistun-l-lHn'ik,  the 
'  Religious  Opinions '  of  JNIanuscihar,  high  priest  of 
Pars  and  Kirman,  in  reply  to  the  questions  raised 
by  Mitro-Xiuset  and  others  (tr.  West,  .S'iJ£xviii. 
[1882]  3-276;  tlie  tirst  15  questions  ed.  D.  P. 
Sanjana,  Bombay,  1897)  ;  with  this  is  connected 
a  long  and  im|iortant  Pahlavi  Mivdyat  (ed.  liamanji 
NasarvanjiDliabhar,  Bombay,  1913),  wliile  the  same 
Manuseihar  wrote,  in  881,  three  epistles  on  ritual 
problems  (ed.  Dhabhar,  Bombay,  1912,  tr.  West, 
SBE  xmi.  279-366),  his  brother,  Zat-Sparam,  also 
being  the  author  of  a  noteworthy  religious  treatise 
(tr.  West,  SBE  v.  155-186,  xlvii.  133-170,  xxxvii. 
401-405).  Of  equal  importance  with  the  DCttistCin- 
i-Dln~ik  is  the  Dlmi-l-Mamog-i-Xrat  ('  Opinions  of 
the  Spirit  of  Wisdom '),  of  which  only  a  portion 
(ed.  F.  C.  Andreas,  Kiel,  1882)  survives  in  Pahlavi, 
though  the  complete  work  is  found  in  Pazand  and 
Sanskrit  (ed.  West,  Stuttgart,  1871,  tr.  West,  SBE 
xxiv.  [1885]  3-113).  The  PursUntka  ('Questions  ) 
are  cliietiy  answered  by  quotations  from  Avesta 
texts  (the  latter  ed.  and  tr.  Darmesteter,  Zend- 
Avesta,  iii.  53-77,  SBE  iv.^  276-299),  and  another 
noteworthy  collection  of  responsa  (as  yet  unedited) 
is  contained  in  the  Pivdi/at-i-Hetnet-l  ASavahUtdn . 
Here,  too,  belongs,  roughly  speaking,  the  Sayast- 
Id-Sdyaat  ('  Proppr  and  Improper '),  whose  contents 
'  are  of  a  very  varied  character,  but  sins  and  good 
works,  precautions  to  avoid  impurities,  details  of 
ceremonies  and  customs,  the  mystic  signification 
of  the  Gatlias,  and  praise  of  the  sacred  beings  are 
the  principal  subjects  discussed'  (West,  GlrP  ii. 
107  ;  tr.  West,  SBE  v.  239-406).  In  this  category 
may  also  be  ranked  the  Mdligun-i-Y6U-i-Fryd>w, 
narrating  how  tJie  righteous  Yosht  answered  the 
33  questions  of  the  wizard  Axt,  «ho  was  thus 
destroyed,  whereas  he  had  previously  killed  all 
who  had  failed  to  solve  his  queries — the  Iranian 
version  of  tlie  story  of  the  sphinx  (ed.  and  tr, 
Hoshangji  and  Hang,  in  their  .4rrfre  Viraf ;  also  tr. 
A.  Barth^lemy,  Une  Lfgende  iranienne,  Paris, 
1889).  Controversial  literature  is  represented  \i\ 
the  Mdtigdn-l  gujastak  Abalii,  recounting  the 
disputation  between  the  heretic  Abalis  and  Atilr- 
Farnbag  (who  began  the  compilation  of  the 
Dhikart)  before  the  khalif  al-jMamiin  about  825 
(ed,  and  tr,  Barthelemy,  Paris,  1887). 

Yet  another  important  tj'pe  of  Pahlavi  literature 
is  that  of  didactic  admonitions.  To  this  cla.ss  be- 
long the  Pand-namaki-ZaivituSt  (not  the  Prophet, 
but  probably  the  son  of  Aturpat-i-Maraspandan  ; 
ed,  and  tr.  P.  B.  Sanjana,  in  his  Ganje-ShCnjagdn , 
Bombay,  1885);  Andurj-l-Xusro-l-Kavdtdn,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  dying  counsels  of  Chosroes  to  his 
people  (ed,  and  tr,  Sanjana,  o}).  cit.  ;  also  tr,  L.  C. 
Casartelli,  BOR  i.  [1887]  97-101,  and  Salemann, 
Melanges  asiat.  tires  du  bv!l.  de  I'mad.  imp.  des 
sciences  de_  St.  Petersboiirg,  ix.  [1887]  242-253) ; 
Andarj-l-Atilrpdt-i-Mdraspanddn,  being  the  advice 
of  Aturpat  to  his  son  Zaratusht  (perhaps  the  person 
mentioned  just  above  ;  ed,  and  tr,  Sanjana,  op.  cit. ; 
also  tr,  C.  de  Harlez,  Mu-iion,  vi.  [1887]  66-78); 
Pand-ndmak-i-  Vajorg-Mitro-i-Bfixtnkdn  (ed.  and 
tr.  Sanjana,  op.  cit.) ;  Five  Dispositions  for  Priests 
and  Ten  Admonitions  for  Laymen  (ed.  Jamasjiji, 
op.  cit.  129-131) ;  Characteristics  of  a  H'ippy  Man 


(ed.  Jamaspji,  op.  cit.  162-167) ;  Vdcah  aecand- 
l-Aturpdt-i-Mdraspanddn,  the  dying  counsel  of 
Aturpat  (ed.  Jamaspji,  op.  cit.  144-153) ;  Andarj-i- 
AoSnarlddndk,  Injunctions  to  Beh-dins,  Admoni- 
tions to  Mazda yasnians,  and  Sayings  of  Atur- 
Farnbag  and  Baxt-Afrit  (the>e  as  yet  unediteil). 

3.  Manichxan  and  Christian  literature. — Until 
couijiaratively  recently  it  was. >upiiosed  that  Pahlavi 
literature  was  exclusively  Zoroastrian ;  but  the 
discoveries  made  in  Central  Asia  by  M.  A.  Stein, 
A.  Griinwedel,  A.  von  Le  Coq,  and  P.  Pelliot  have 
revealed  a  new  province  of  extreme  interest  and 
value.  The  decipherment  of  the  MSS  found  by 
these  explorers  has  only  begun.  Here  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  we  already  possess  Pahlavi 
versions  of  somewhat  extensive  portions  of 
Manichajan  literature — a  fact  the  more  important 
since  this  religion  had  hitherto  been  known  only 
from  the  writings  of  its  enemies.  The  most  im- 
portant collection  of  these  texts  thus  far  is  that 
of  F.  W.  K.  Miiller  (with  German  translation, 
'  Handschriften-Reste  in  Estrangelo-Schrift  aus 
Turfan,'  ABAW,  1904;  revised  ed.  C.  Salemann, 
'  Manichaeische  Studien,  i.,'  M(m.  de  Vacad.  imp. 
des  sciences  de  St.  Petersbottrg,  viii.  10  [1908] ; 
Miiller,  '  Doppelblatt  aus  einem  manich.  Hymnen- 
buch,'^£^  W,  1913).  In  the  closely  allied  Soghdian 
dialect  are  numerous  fragments  ot  a  version  of  the 
NT,  perhaps  from  the  9th  or  10th  cent.  (Miiller, 
'  NT  Bruchstiicke  in  sog.  Sprache,'  SBA  W,  1907, 
pp.  260-270;  'Sog.  Texte,  i.,'  ABAIV,  1913;  cf. 
L.  H.  Gray,  ExpTxxv.  [1913]  59-6!), 

4.  Pazand  and  Sanskrit  versions. — The  special 
problems  of  the  Pahlavi  language  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here  (see  F.  Spiegel,  Gram,  der  Huzvdresch 
Sprache,  Vienna,  1851  ;  P.  E.  Sanjana,  Gram,  of ' 
the  Pahlvi  Lang.,  Bombay,  1871  ;  C.  de  Harlez, 
Manuel  dti  Pehlevi,  Paris,  1880 ;  Darmesteter, 
Etudes  iran.,  do.  1883;  Salemann,  '  Mittelpersisch,' 
GIrP  I.  i.  [1901]  249-332;  E.  Blochet,  Etudes  de 
gram,  pehlvie,  Paris,  n.d.  [1905]) ;  it  must  suffice 
to  say  tliat,  \\  hen  the  Semitic  words  (or  logogi-ams) 
in  Pahlavi  are  ^^ritten  in  Iranian  (e.g.,  iCihdn  Mh, 

'  king  of  kings,'  instead  of  malkddn  mcdkd),  the 
language  is  termed  Pazand  (Spiegel,  Gram,  der 
Pi'irsUprnrhe,  Leipzig,  1851).  Many  Pahlavi  texts 
already  listed  are  found  in  Pazand  as  well.  The 
great  majority  of  the  religjous  writings  of  this 
type,  except  the  important  Sikund  gumdnlg-Vijdr 
('Doubt-dispelling  Explanation'),  probably  dating 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  cent.  (ed.  Hoshang 
and  West,  Bombay,  1887 ;  tr.  West,  SBE  xxiv. 
117-251),  and  the  Jdmdsp-namak  (ed,  J.  J.  Modi, 
Bombay,  1903),  have  been  edited  by  E.  K.  Antia 
{Pdzend  Texts,  Bombay,  1909).  The  Sikand  gilm- 
dnig-  Vijdr  defends  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  and  in 
this  connexion  polemizes  in  very  interesting  fashion 
against  Judaism,  Christianity,  Manicliisanism, 
and — neces-sarily  quite  guardedly — iluhammadan- 
ism  (ef.  artt.  Jesus  Christ  ix  Zohoastrianism, 
Jews  in  Zoro.^STEIANISM)  ;  the  Jdrndsp-ndnrnk 
gives  a  summary  of  Iranian  cosmology,  history, 
and  future  fortunes  of  the  Iranian  religion. 
Among  the  texts  edited  by  Antia  are  dods  (bene- 
dictions recited  on  various  occasions),  nirangs 
(charms,  often  of  much  ethnographical  interest ; 
for  examples  see  Modi,  Anthropological  Papers, 
Bombay,  1911,  pp,  4S,  125-129;  K.  E,  Kanga,  in 
Cama  Mem,  Vol.,  142-145),  patets  (confessions); 
and  of  texts  not  included  in  this  collection  mention 
may  be  made  of  A  Father  instructing  his  Son  and 
Andarj-l-dandk  Mart. 

A  number  of  Pahlavi  (and  Avesta)  treatises  are 
found  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  Pahlavi  and  Pazand 
versions.  Many  of  these  are  given  in  editions  of 
Pahlavi  texts  entrmerated  above,  but  we  must  also 
note  the  ed,  of  Neriosanghs  version  of  the  Yasna 
by  Spiegel  (Leipzig,  1861)  and  tlie  series  of  Collected 
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Saiiskrit  Writiinjs  uf  the  I'ltrsis,  ed.  S.  D.  Bhiirucha 
(Bombay,  190611'.).  " 

5.  Parsi-Persian  literature.— Apait  from  Persian 
translations  of  Avcsta  and  Pahlavi  texts,  there  is 
a  lar^e  amount  oi  Zoroastrian  literature  in  Persian, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  still  awaits  study.  The 
Zartuilndmnli,  dating  from  the  12tli  cent.,  which 
is  now  accessible  in  original  and  translation  by 
F.  Rosenberg  (Petrograd,  1904),  gives  a  legendary 
biography  of  Zoroaster.  Another  work  of  im- 
portance is  the  Sad-dai-  ('  Hundred  Gates'),  which 
discusses  a  hundred  subjecis  of  note  in  Zoroastrian- 
isni.  Two  of  its  three  recensions  liave  been  trans- 
lated into  English  (West,  SISE  x.\iv.  255-361)  and 
Latin  (T.  Hyde,  Hist,  relujionis  vcteTum  Persarum, 
Oxford,  1700,  pp.  433-4SS).  A  diHerent  work, 
although  along  the  same  general  lines,  is  the  Sail- 
ilnrband-llIiiS  (or  Sad-ditr  Bundahiin  ;  ed.  B.  N. 
Dhabhar,  Bombay,  1909).  Of  worth  for  a  study 
of  the  methods  of  Zoroastrian  polemic  against 
Muhammadanism  is  the  '  Ulamd-i-Isldin,  which  is 
found  in  two  recensions,  the  shorter  of  which  has 
been  edited  and  translated  (ed.  J.  Mold,  Fraijmens 
relatifs  a  la  religion  df,  Zoroastre,  Paris,  1829  ;  tr. 
J.  VuUers,  Fi-itffmettte  iiber  die  Religion  dcs  Zoro- 
aster, Bonn,  1S31  ;  Blochet,  Mlfli  xxxvii.  [1898] 
23-49).  A  i)articularly  valuable  collection  of  Parsi- 
Persian  literature  is  contained  in  the  MS  Bu  29, 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Bombay,  the  second 
volume  of  which  has  been  edited  by  M.  N.  Unvala 
(not  yet  published)  and  analyzed  by  Rosenberg 
(Notices  cie  lift,  pai-sie,  Petrograd,  1909).  It  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  Rivdyats  (religious  tradi- 
tions) and  letters  on  the  most  diver.se  subjects 
— ritual,  cosmogony,  esehatology,  etc. — the  longer 
recension  of  the  '  Ulamd-i-Isldm  (pp.  72-80),  the 
Ahkdm-i-Jam&sp  (containing  the  horoscopes  of 
Zoroaster,  Moses,  Alexander  the  Great,  Christ, 
Mazdak,  etc.,  as  well  as  cosmology  and  esehato- 
logy, pp.  111-130),  Vasf-i-Amidsfandan  (attri- 
butes of  the  Amesha  Spentas,  pp.  164-192),  Aghdz- 
i-ildstdn  Mazdak  va-Sdh  NilSlrvdn  ' Adil  (on  the 
heresiarch  Mazdak,  pp.  214-230),  six  parables  con- 
nected with  the  Barlaam  cycle  (pp.  305-327  ;  cf.  art. 
JcsAPHAT,  Barlaam  .vnd),  and  questions  asked  of 
Zoroaster  by  Jamasp  (pp.  417-422).  Among  other 
Parsi-Pensian  texts,  not  yet  edited,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  Discussion  on  Dualism  between  a  Zoro- 
astrian i)riest  and  a  Muharamadan,  and  the 
Saugand-ndmah,  or  '  Book  of  Oaths.' 

The  interesting  secular  works  in  Pahlavi,  Pazand, 
and  Parsi-Persian,  such  as  geographical  matter, 
social  rules,  and  tales,  do  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  religion. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tran.slations 
of  the  Avesta  have  been  made  not  only  into 
Persian  (for  specimens  see,  in  addition  to  works 
cited  above,  Uarmesteter,  Etudes  iran.  ii.  262  ft'. ), 
but  also,  from  the  15th  cent.,  into  Oujarati,  the 
vemaciUar  of  the  Indian  Zoroastrians  (see  the 
Prolegomena  to  K.  (Jeldner's  ed.  of  the  Avesta, 
Stuttgart,  1896,  pp.  vii-xi ;  Darmesteter,  Zend- 
Avesta,  i.  p.  xlii) ;  and  the  modern  religious 
literature  of  the  Parsis  is  eliiefly  written  either  in 
Gujarati  or  in  English. 

LiTSRATiBK.  —  F.  Spiegel,  Traditioiusllr  lAt.  der  Parsen, 
Vienna,  IsOU ;  E.  W.  West.  '  I'ahlari  Lit.,'  GlrP  ii.  (Strass- 
bure,  1904)  75-129;  E.  Wilhelm  and  K.  B.  Patel,  Col.  0/ 
Books  on  Inlnian  Lit.  pubUshM  in  Europe  and  Imlia,  Bombay, 
190X,  and  the  former  scholar's  annual  report  on  *Perser'  in 
JahresberichU  der  Geschichtswisnenscha/t. 

Louis  H.  Gray. 
LITERATURE  (Vedic  and  Classical  Sanskrit). 
—  I.  The  language.— The  name  'Sanskrit'  (saik- 
skfta,  '  adorned,'  '  perfected,'  perfect  passive  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  sam-skar,  'to  adorn,'  from  saih, 
'  together,'  and  kar,  '  to  make ')  is  ordinarily  applied 
to  tue  whole  ancient  and  .sacred  language  of  India. 
It  belongs  more  properly  to  that  dialect  which  may 


be  dcUned  more  exactly  as  Classical  Suu.^krit,  the 
language  which  was  treated  by  the  Hindu  gram- 
marians, Panini  and  his  tollowers.  For  more  than 
2000  years,  until  the  present  day,  this  language 
has  led  a  more  or  less  artilicial  life.  Like  the 
Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was,  and  is,  even  to- 
day, to  a  very  marked  extent,  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  literary  expression  of  the  priestly, 
learned,  and  ciiltivateu  classes.  The  more  popular 
speech  upon  which  it  was  based  is  known  as  bhdsd 
('speech,'  from  bhds,  'to  speak'),  of  which  there  is 
no  direct  record.  Sanskrit  is  distinguished  moie 
obviously  from  the  phonetically  later,  decayed 
dialects,  Prakrit  and  Pali,  the  second  of  the  two 
being  the  language  of  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Southern  Bndilhists.  The  relation  of  the  Prakrit 
and  Pali  dialects  to  Sanskrit  is  closely  analogous 
to  the  relation  of  the  Romance  languages  to  Latin. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sanskrit  is  distinguished,  al- 
though nmch  less  sharply,  from  the  oldest  forms  of 
Indian  speech,  preserved  in  the  canonical  and 
wholly  religious  literature  of  the  Veda  (Skr.  veda, 
'  knowledge,'  from  vid,  '  to  know,'  connected  with 
Gr.  FoUa  '  I  know,'  Lat.  vidcre.  Old  Bulgarian 
vSdi,  '  I  know,'  Gothic  wait,  '  I  know,'  Old  High 
German  wizzan.  Germ,  ivissen,  Eng.  wit,  'to  know '). 
These  forms  of  speech  are  in  their  turn  by  no 
means  free  from  important  dialectic,  stylistic,  and 
chronological  difl'erences ;  yet  they  are  comprised 
under  the  name  Vedic  (or,  less  properly,  Vedic  San- 
skrit), which  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  language 
of  Panini  and  its  forerunner,  the  language  of  the 
Epics,  wliose  proper  designation  is  Sanskrit,  or 
Classical  .Sanskrit. 

Vedic  diliers  from  Sanskrit  about  as  much  as 
the  Greek  of  Homer  does  from  Attic  Greek.  The 
Vedic  apparatus  of  grammatical  forms  is  much 
richer  and  less  definitely  fixed  than  that  of  San- 
skrit. The  latter  has  lost  much  of  tlie  wealth  of 
form  of  the  earlier  language,  without,  as  a  rule, 
supplying  the  proper  substitutes  for  the  lost 
materials.  Many  case-forms  and  verbal  forms  of 
Vedic  have  disappeared  in  Sanskrit.  The  sub- 
junctive ig  lo.st ;  a  single  Sanskrit  infinitive  takes 
the  place  of  about  a  <lozeu  very  interesting  Vedic 
infinitives.  Sanskrit  also  gave  up  the  most  im- 
portant heirloom  which  the  Hindu  language  has 
handed  down  from  pre-historie  times,  namely,  the 
Vedic  system  of  accentuation.  In  the  last  forty 
years  the  recorded  Vedic  accents  have  proved  to 
oe  of  paramoiuit  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Indo-European  languages.  Vedic,  however,  not- 
withstanding its  somewhat  unsettled  wealth  of 
fonu  and  its  archaic  character,  is  not  a  strictly 
popular  dialect,  but  a  more  or  less  artificial  '  liigu 
speech,'  handed  dow-n  through  generations  by 
families  of  priestly  singers.  Thus  ooth  Vedic  and 
Sanskrit,  as  is  indeed  the  case  more  or  less  wherever 
a  literature  has  sjjrung  up,  were  in  a  sense  caste 
lanf^uages,  built  upon  popular  idioms.  The  gxam- 
matical  regulation  of  Sanskrit  at  the  hands  of 
P.anini  and  his  followers,  however,  went  beyond 
any  academic  attempts  to  re^ilate  speech  recorded 
elsewhere  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Older  forms  lying  behind  the  Vedic  language  are 
reconstructed  by  the  aid  of  Compiirative  Philology. 
The  Vedic  people  were  inmiigrants  to  India  ;  they 
came  from  the  great  Iranian  region  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  comparison 
of  Vedic  (and  to  a  less  extent  Sanskrit)  with  the 
oldest  forms  of  Iranian  speech,  the  language  of 
the  Avesta  and  the  cuneiform  in.scriptious  01  the 
Acha»menian  Persian  kings,  yieMs  the  rather 
startling  result  that  these  languaijes  are  collec- 
tively mere  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  older 
idiom.  This  is  known  as  the  Indolranian  or 
Aryan  (in  the  narrower,  and  proper,  sense)  lan- 
guage.    The  reconstructed  .\iyan  language  difiers 
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less  from  the  language  of  the  Veda  than  Classical 
Sanskrit  does  from  Prakrit  and  Pali.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Iranian  Avesta  is  so  much  like  tliat 
of  the  Veda  that  entire  passages  of  either  literature 
may  be  converted  into  good  specimens  of  the  other 
by  merely  eliminating  the  special  sound  changes 
which  each  has  evolved  in  tlie  course  of  its  separate 
existence.  And  the  literary  style,  the  metres,  and 
above  all  the  mythology  of  Veda  and  Avesta  are 
closely  enough  allied  to  make  the  study  of  either 
to  some  extent  directly  dependent  upon  the  other. 
In  fact,  the  spiritual  monuments  of  the  Avesta  as 
well  as  the  stone  monuments  of  the  Achsemenian 
kings  became  intelligible  cliiefly  by  the  aid  of  the 
Vedic  language.  Since  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  there  has  been  no  event  of  such  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  culture  as  the  discovery  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
There  is  at  present  no  domain  of  historical  or 
linguistic  science  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
Sanski'it  studies.  The  study  of  this  language 
gave  access  to  the  primitive  Indo-European  period, 
and  originated  the  science  of  Comparative  Phil- 
ology in  all  its  bearings.  Linguistic  Science, 
Comparative  Mythology,  Science  of  Religion, 
Comparative  Jurisprudence,  and  other  important 
fields  of  historical  and  philosophical  study  either 
owe  their  very  existence  to  tlie  discovery  of 
Sanskrit  or  were  profoundly  influenced  by  its 
study. 

2.  The  Veda  as  a  whole. — The  word  'Veda 'is 
the  collective  designation  of  the  ancient  sacred 
literature  of  India,  or  of  indindual  books  belong- 
ing to  that  literature.  At  an  unknown  date,  which 
is  at  the  present  time  conventionally  averaged  up 
as  1500  B.C.,  but  which  may  be  considerably  earlier, 
Aryan  tribes  (clans,  ^-U,  from  which  is  derived  the 
later  name  of  the  third,  or  agricultural,  caste, 
Vaisya)  began  to  ^nigrate  from  the  Iranian  high- 
lands on  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains 
into  the  north-west  of  India,  the  plains  of  the  river 
Indus  and  its  tributaries.  The  non-Aryan  abo- 
rigines, called  Dasyu,  in  distinction  from  Arya 
(whence  the  word  'Aryan'),  the  name  of  the 
conquerors,  were  easUy  subdued.  The  conquest 
was  followed  bj'  gradual  amalgamation  of  the 
fairer-skinned  conquerors  with  the  dark  aborigines. 
The  result  was  a  not  altogether  primitive,  semi- 
pastoral  civilization,  in  which  cities,  kings,  and 
priestly  schools  rivalled  the  interests  connected  with 
cattle-raising  and  agriculture.  From  the  start  we 
are  confronted  with  a  poetical  literature,  primitive 
on  the  whole,  and  more  particularly  exhibiting  its 
crudeness  when  compared  with  Classical  Sanskrit 
literature,  yet  lacking  neither  in  refinement  and 
beauty  of  thought  nor  in  skill  in  the  handling  of 
language  and  metre.  That  this  product  was  not 
entirely  originated  on  Indian  soil  follows  from  the 
above-mentioned  close  connexion  with  the  earliest 
forms  of  Persian  literature.  Vedic  literature  in 
its  first  intention  is  throughout  religious.  It  in- 
cludes hymns,  prayers,  and  sacerdotal  formula- 
oflered  by  priests  to  the  gods  in  behalf  of  lay 
sacrificers ;  charms  for  ^\-itchcraft  and  medicine, 
manipul.ated  by  magicians  and  medicine-men  ;  ex- 
positions of  the  sacrifice,  illustrated  by  legends, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  Talmud ;  higher 
speculations,  philosophic,  psycho-physical,  cosmic, 
and  theosophic,  gradually  growing  up  in  connexion 
with  and  out  of  the  simpler  beliefs;  and,  finally, 
rules  for  conduct  in  everyday  life,  at  home  and 
abroad.     This  is  the  Veda  as  a  whole. 

At  the  base  of  this  entire  literature  of  more  than 
100  books,  not  all  of  which  have  as  yet  been  un- 
earthed or  published,  lie  four  varieties  of  metrical 
and  formulaic  compositions  known  as  the  four 
Vedas  in  the  narrower  sense.  These  are  the 
Rigveda,  the  Yajurveda,  the  Samaveda,  and  the 


Atliarvaveda.  These  four  names  come  from  a 
somewhat  later  time  ;  they  do  not  coincide  exactly 
with  the  earlier  names,  nor  do  they  correspond 
completely  with  the  contents  of  the  texts  them- 
selves. The  earlier  names  are  ychah,  'stanzas  of 
praise,'  yajUmsi,  '  liturgical  stanzas  and  formula',' 
sdmdni,  '  melodies,'  and  atharvahgirasah,  '  bless- 
ings and  curses.'  The  collection  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Rig%-eda  contains  not  only  '  stanzas  of 
praise,' but  also  'blessings  and  curses,'  as  well  as 
most  of  the  stanzas  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
sdman-meloiMes  of  the  Samaveda.  The  Atharva- 
veda  contains  rchah  and  yajumsi,  as  well  as  bless- 
ings and  curses.  The  Yajurveda  also  contains 
many  blessings  in  addition  to  its  main  topic,  the 
liturgy.  The  Samaveda  is  merely  a  collection  of 
a  certain  kind  of  '  stanzas  of  praise '  which  are 
derived  with  some  variants  and  additions  from  the 
Rigveda,  but  are  here  set  to  music  which  is 
indicated  by  musical  notations. 

3.  The  Rigveda. — The  Rigveda  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  important  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  the  four 
collections.  A  little  over  1000  hymns,  equalling  in 
bulk  the  survi\'ing  poems  of  Homer,  are  arranged 
in  ten  books,  called  nuindalas,  or  '  circles.'  Six 
of  them  (ii.-vii.),  the  so-called  'family  books,' 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  collection.  Each  of  these 
is  the  work  of  a  difl'erent  rsi,  '  seer,'  or  rather 
a  famUy  of  poets,  traditionally  descended  from 
such  a  fsi,  as  may  be  gathered  from  certain 
statements  in  the  hjnnns  themselves.  The  eighth 
book  and  the  first  fifty  hjTiins  of  the  first  book,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Kanva,  are  often  arranged 
strophically  in  groups  of  two  or  three  stanzas. 
These  form  tlie  bulk  of  those  stanzas  which  are 
sung  to  melodies  in  the  Samaveda.  The  hymns 
of  the  ninth  book  are  addressed  directly  to  the 
deified  plant  soiim,  and  the  liquor  pressed  from 
it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
The  remainder  of  the  first  book  and  the  entire 
tenth  book  ai-e  more  miscellaneous  in  character 
and  problematic  as  to  arrangement.  On  the  whole 
they  are  of  later  origin  and  from  a  difl'erent  sphere. 
Their  themes  are  partly  foreign  to  the  narrower 
purpose  of  the  rchah  ;  witchcraft  hjiuns  of  a  more 
popular  character  and  theosophic  hymns  appear 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  poems  of  the  former 
class  reappear,  usually  with  variants,  in  the 
Atliarvaveda. 

On  the  whole  the  Rigveda  is  a  collection  of 
priestly  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods  of  the  Vedic 
jiantheon  (see  Vedic  Religion)  during  sacrifice. 
This  sacrifice  consisted  of  oblations  of  intoxicating 
soma,  pressed  from  the  'mountain-born'  soma- 
plant,  which  reappears  in  the  Zoroastrian  Avesta 
under  the  name  haoma  (l-v.),  and  was  therefore 
the  sacred  sacrificial  fluid  of  the  Indo-Iranians,  or 
Aiyans.  In  addition,  melted  butter  (ghrta,  or 
ghl)  was  poured  into  the  fire,  personified  as  the 
god  Agni  (Lat.  ignis),  who  performs  the  function 
of  messenger  of  the  gods  (Ahgiras).  The  ritual  of 
the  Veda  is  to  a  considerable  extent  prehistoric, 
and  advanced  in  character — by  no  means  as  simple 
as  was  once  supposed.  But  it  is  much  less  elabor- 
ate than  that  of  the  Yajurveda  and  the  Brahmanas 
(see  below).  The  chief  interest  of  the  Rigveda 
lies  in  the  gods  themselves  and  in  the  myths  and 
legends  narrated  or  alluded  to  in  the  course  of 
their  invocation.  The  mythology  represents  an 
earlier,  clearer  sta^e  of  thought  than  is  to  he  found 
in  any  other  parallel  literature.  Above  all,  it  is 
sufficiently  primitive  in  conception  to  show  clearly 
the  processes  of  personification  by  which  the 
phenomena  of  nature  developed  into  gods  (anthro- 
pomorphosis).  The  original  nature  of  the  Vedic 
gods,  however,  is  not  always  cleai,  not  as  clear  as 
was  once  confidently  assumed  tn  be  the  case.  The 
analysis  of  their  character  is  a  chapter  of  Vedic 
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philology  as  difficult  as  it  is  impoitaut.  In  any 
case  enough  is  known  to  jvistify  the  statement  that 
the  keynote  of  KigveUic  thought  is  Uie  nature 
myth. 

4.  The  Yajurveda. — Tlie  Yajnrveda  represents 
the  exceeding  growth  of  ritualism  or  sacerdotalism. 
Its  yaiiii'ii.^,  'liturgical  stanza-s  and  formuhe,'  arc 
in  tlic  main,  thongli  not  wholly,  of  a  later  time. 
They  are  partly  metrical  and  partly  prose.  The 
materials  of  the  Kigveda  are  freely  aiiaptcd,  with 
secondary  changes  of  expre.'ssion,  ami  ^vithout 
regard  to  the  original  purpose  and  order  of  their 
composition.  The  main  object  is  no  longer  devo- 
tion to  tlie  gods  themselves ;  the  sacritice  has 
become  the  centre  of  thought :  its  mystic  power  is 
conceived  to  be  a  thing  per  sc,  and  its  every  detail 
has  swollen  into  all-importance.  A  crowd  ot  priests 
(seventeen  is  the  largest  number)  conduct  a  vast, 
complicated,  and  painstaking  ceremonial,  full  of 
.symliolic  meaning  even  in  its  smallest  minutise. 
trom  the  moment  when  the  priests  seat  themselves 
on  the  sacrificial  ground,  strewn  with  sacred  grass, 
and  proceed  to  mark  out  the  altars  [vcdi)  on  whicli 
the  sacred  tires  are  built  eveiy  act  has  its  stanza  or 
formula,  and  every  utensU  is  blessed  with  its  own 
fitting  blessing.  Every  flaw  is  elaborately  expiated. 
These  formulae  are  conceived  no  longer  as  prayers 
that  maj-,  or  may  not,  succeed,  but  as  inherently 
coercive  magic.  If  the  priest  chants  a  formula  for 
rain  while  pouring  some  sacrificial  lluid,  rain  shall 
and  must  come ;  if  he  makes  an  oblation  accom- 
panied by  the  curse  of  an  enemy,  that  enemy  is 
surely  destroyed.  In  fact,  and  in  brief,  the  Yajur- 
veda means  the  deification  of  the  sacrifice  in'  its 
every  detaU^f  act  and  word. 

5.  The  Samaveda. — The  Sdmaveda  is  the  least 
clear  of  all  the  Vedas  as  regards  its  purpose  and 
origin.  Its  stanzas,  or  rather  gi'oups  of  stanz;is, 
are  known  as  samCmi,  'melodies.'  The  sdman- 
stanzas  are  preserved  in  three  forms:  (1)  in  the 
Rigveda,  as  ordinary  poeti-y,  accented  in  the  same 
way  as  other  Vedic  poetry  ;  (2)  in  the  Sfiuiaveda 
itself  in  a  form  called  drchikn,  a  kind  of  libretto 
composed  of  a  special  collection  of  stanzas,  most  of 
which,  though  not  all,  occur  also  in  the  Rigveda 
(see  above)  ;  here  also  there  is  a  system  of  ac- 
cents, peculiar  in  its  notation,  but  apparently  with 
reference  to  the  unsung  saiiuins  ;  (3)  in  the  thiid 
«a);i;rn-version,  the  gdnas,  or  song-books,  we  find 
the  real  sung  sdnmns  ;  liere  not  only  the  text  but 
the  musical  notes  are  fjiven.  Still  this  is  not  yet 
a  complete  sdman.  hi  the  middle  of  the  sving 
stanzas  exclamatory  syllables  are  interspersed— the 
so-called  stubluis,  such  as  om,  httu,  hai,  hoyi,  or 
him ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  stanzas  certain  con- 
cluding syllables — the  so-called  nidhanas,  such  as 
ett/ta,  d,  iih,  and  sat.  The  Samaveda  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  worship  of  Indra,  who  is  a  blustering, 
braggadocio  god  and  who  has  to  befuddle  himself 
with  S07na  in  order  to  slay  demons.  It  seems  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  sdmaiis  are  the  civilized  version 
of  savage  shamanism  (the  resemblance  between 
the  two  words,  however,  is  accidental),  an  attempt 
to  influence  the  natural  order  of  things  by  shouts 
and  exhortations.  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
Brahmans  were  in  the  habit  of  blending  their  own 
hieratic  practices  and  conceptions  with  the  prac- 
tices which  they  found  among  the  people.  The 
iaHi'^n-melodies  and  the  exclamations  interspersed 
among  the  words  of  the  text  may  therefore  be 
the  substitute  for  the  self-exeiting  shouts  of  the 
shaman  priests  of  an  earlier  time. 

6.  The  Atharvaveda.— The  oldest  name  of  the 
Atharvaveda  is  athHrvdiujirnsith,  a  (uij>i)ound 
formed  of  the  names  of  two  semi-mythic  families 
of  priests,  the  Atharvans  and  Angirases.  At  a 
very  early  time  the  former  terra  was  regarded  as 
sj'nonymous  with  '  holy  charms,'  or '  blessings,'  the 


laltcT  with  'witchcraft  charms,'  or  'curses.'  In 
addition  to  this  name,  and  the  more  conventional 
name  Atharvaveda,  there  are  two  other  names, 
practically  restricted  to  the  ritual  texts  of  tliis 
Veda :  bhrqvniiqi rns'ih,  that  is,  '  Bhrgus  and 
Aiigirascs,'  in  which  the  Bhrgus,  another  ancient 
family  of  fire  -  priests,  take  I  lie  place  of  the 
Atharvans;  and  Brnhmncedn,  probably  'Veda  of 
the  Brahma,  or  holy  religion  in  general.'  As  re- 
gards the  latter  muue,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Atharvaveda  contains  a  large  number  of 
theosophic  hymns  which  deal  with  the  hriihina  in 
the  sense  of  the  Neo-Platonic  Xoyos,  as  a  kind  of 
pantheistic  personification  of  holy  thought  and 
its  pious  utterance.  The  Atharvaveda  is  a  col- 
lection of  730  hymns,  containing  some  GOOO 
stftnzas. 

7.  The  Vedic  scnools. — The  redactions  or  col- 
lections of  these  lour  Vcdas  are  known  as  Saihhitds  ; 
each  of  them  is  handed  down  in  various  schools, 
branches,  or  recerisions,  called  charana,  idkhd, 
or  bhcda,  the  term  sdkhd,  or  '  branch,'  being  the 
most  familiar  of  the  three.  These  '  branches ' 
represent  a  given  A'eda  in  forms  differing  not  a 
little  from  one  another.  The  school  differences 
of  the  Rigveda  are  unimportant,  except  as  they 
extend  also  to  the  Brahmanas  and  Sutras  of  that 
Veda  (see  below).  Tliere  are  two  Samaveda 
redactions,  those  of  the  schools  of  the  Kauthumas 
and  the  Ranayanivas.  A  very  persistent  tradition 
ascribes  nine  schools  to  the  Atharvaveda ;  the 
Saihhitas  of  two  of  these,  the  Saunakij-as  and 
Paippaladas,  are  published,  the  latter  in  an  inter- 
esting chromo-photographic  reproduction  of  the 
unique  manuscript  of  that  text  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Tiibingen.  The 
Yajurveda,  especially,  is  handed  down  in  recen- 
sions that  ditier  from  one  another  very  widelj'. 
There  is  in  the  first  place  the  broad  division  into 
White  Yajurveda  and  Black  Yajurveda.  The 
most  important  diflercnce  between  these  two  is 
that  the  Black  Yajurveda  schools  intermingle 
their  stanzas  and  formulte  with  the  prose  exposi- 
tion of  tlie  Brahmana  (see  below),  whereas  the 
White  Yajurveda  schools  present  their  Brahmana 
in  separate  works.  The  White  Yajtirveda  belongs 
to  the  school  of  the  Vajasaneyins,  and  is  sub- 
divided Into  the  Madhyaiudina  and  ICanva  re- 
censions. The  important  schools  of  the  Black 
Yajurveda  are  the  Taittiriyas,  MaitrSyaniyas, 
Kathas,  and  Kapisthalas.  Sometimes  these  schools 
have  definite  geographical  locations.  For  example, 
the  Kathas  and  Kapisthalas  were  located,  at  the 
time  when  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with 
India,  in  the  Panjab  and  in  Kaslimir.  The  Maitra- 
yaniyas  appear  at  one  time  to  have  occupied  the 
region  around  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Nar- 
mada ;  the  Taittiriyas,  at  least  in  modern  times, 
are  at  home  In  the  south  of  India,  the  Deccan. 

8.  The  Brahmanas. — The  poetic  stanzas  and  the 
ritualistic  formuke  of  the  Vedas  collectively  go  by 
the  name  of  mantra,  '  pious  utterance,'  or  '  hymn.' 
These  were  followed  at  a  later  period  by  a  very 
diflerent  literary  type,  namely,  the  theological 
treatises  called  brdhtnana,  the  Hindu  analogon  to 
the  Hebrew  Talmud.  "The  Brahmanas  are  exeget- 
ical  and  commentative,  bulky  expositions  of  the 
sacrificial  ceremonial,  describing  its  minute  details, 
discussing  its  value  or  reason,  speculating  upon  its 
origin,  and  illu.^i  rating  its  potency  by  ancient 
legends.  Apart  from  the  light  which  these  texts 
throw  upon  the  sacerdotalism  of  ancient  India, 
they  are  important  because  they  are  written  in 
connected  prose — the  earliest  in  the  entire  domain 
of  Indo-European  speech.  They  are  especially  im- 
portant for  syntiix  :  in  this  respect  they  reiiresent 
the  oldest  Indian  stage  even  better  than  the  Rig- 
veda, owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
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latter  by  its  poetic  form.  The  Brahnianas  also 
were  composed  in  schools,  or  recensions :  the 
various  Brahmana  recensions  of  one  and  the  same 
Veda  difl'er  at  times  even  more  widely  than  tlie 
Samhitas  of  the  mantras.  Tims  the  Kigveda  has 
two  Brahmanas,  the  Aitareya  and  the  Kaumtakin, 
or  SankJwyana.  The  Brahmana  matter  of  the 
Black  Yajurvedas  is  given  togetlier  with  the 
mantras  of  that  class  (see  above) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  White  Yajurveda  treats  its  Brahmana 
matter  separately,  and^  with  extraordinary  full- 
ness, in  the  famous  Hatapatha  Brahmana,  the 
'  Bralmiana  of  a  Hundred  Paths,'  so  called  because 
it  consists  of  a  hundred  lectures.  Next  to  the 
Rigveda  and  Atharvaveda  Samhitas  this  work 
is  the  most  important  production  in  the  whole 
range  of  Vedic  literature.  Two  Brahnianas  belong- 
ing to  independent  recensions  of  the  Samaveda 
have  been  preserved  entire,  that  of  the  Tandius, 
usually  designated  as  Panchaviiida  Brahmana,  and 
that  of  the  Talavakaras  or  Jaiminiyas.  To  the 
Atharvaveda  is  attached  the  verj^  late  and  second- 
ary Gopatha  Brahmana  ;  its  contents  harmonize  so 
little  with  the  spirit  of  the  Atharvan  hymns  that 
it  seems  likely  to  liave  been  produced  in  imitation 
of  the  '  school '  conditions  in  the  other  A'edas. 

?i.  The  Aranyakas  and  Upanisads. — A  later  de- 
opment  of  the  Brahmanas  is  the  Aranyakas, 
or  '  Forest  Treatises.'  Tlieir  later  character  is  in- 
dicated both  by  the  position  which  they  occupy  at 
the  end  of  the  Brahmanas  and  by  their  partly  theo- 
sophical  character.  The  name  '  Forest  Treatise ' 
is  not  altogether  clear.  Either  these  works  were 
recited  by  hermits  living  in  the  forest,  or,  owing 
to  the  superior  sanctity  of  their  contents,  they 
>\ere  taught  by  teacher  to  pupil  in  the  solitude  of 
the  forest  rather  than  in  the  profaner  atnipsphere  of 
the  town  or  village.  The  two  important  Aranyakas 
are  the  Aitareya  and  tlie  Taitfirlya,  belonging  to 
the  two  Vedic_s«hools  of  that  name.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  Aranyakas  is  that  they  form  in  con- 
tents and  tone  a  transition  to  the  Uijanisads,  the 
older  of  which  are  either  embedded  in  Uiem  or  form 
their  concluding  portions  (see  artt.  Arany.\ka.s, 
Up.vnisads). 

10.  The  Srauta-Siitras,  or  manuals  of  the  Vedic 
ritual. — Both  mantra  and  brahmana  are  regarded 
as  revealed  (iriiti,  or  'revelation');  the  rest  of 
Vedic  literature  as  tradition  (smrti),  derived  from 
holy  men  of  old.  This  literature  h:is  a  character- 
istic style  of  its  own,  being  handed  down  in  the 
fonn  of  brief  rules,  or  sutra-s,  whence  it  is  fami- 
liarly known  as  Sutra  literature,  or  the  Sutras. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  of  tliree  classes,  each  of 
which  is,  again,  associated  with  a  particular  Vedic 
school,  reaching  back,  as  a  rule,  to  the  school  dLs- 
tinctions  of  the  Saiidiitas  and  ^he  Brahmanas. 
The  first  class  of  Sutras  are  the  Srauta  or  Kalpa 
Sutras,  which  may  be  translated  '  Sutras  of  the 
Vedic  Ritual.'  T'hey  are  brief  mnemonic  rule- 
books  conipUed,  with  the  help  of  oral  tradition, 
from  the  Bralimanas.  They  are  technical  guides 
to  the  Vedic  sacrifice,  distinguished  from  the 
diffusive  Brahmanas,  where  the  ritual  acts  are  in- 
terrupted by  explanation  and  illustrative  legend. 
To  the  Rigveda  belong  two  Srauta  Sutras,  corre- 
sponding to  its  two  Brahmana  schools  :  the  Aivald- 
yana  to  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  and  the  Sahkhd- 
yana  or  Kausltakin  to  the  Brahmana  of  the  same 
ijame.  To  the  White  Yajurveda  belongs  the 
Srauta  Sutra  of  Katyayana,  closely  adhering  to 
the  &atapatha  Brahmana.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  six  Srauta  Sutras  belonging  to  the  Black 
Yajurveda,  but  only  three  of  them  are  published, 
or  in  the  course  of  publication,  those  of  Apastamba 
and  Baudliayana,  belonging  to  the  schools  of  the 
Taittiriyas,  and  the  ^Ianava,  belonging  to  the 
school  of  the  Maitrayaiiij'as.     The  Samaveda  has 


two  Srautas,  those  of  Latyayana  and  Urahyayana, 
belonging  respectively  to  its  two  schools  of  the 
Kauthumas  and  the  Rfiuaj'aniyas  ;  the  Atharva- 
veda has  the  late  and  inferior  Vaitana. 

11.  The  Grhya  Sutras,  or  '  House  Books.' — 
Of  decidedly  greater,  indeed  of  univer.sal,  interest 
is  the  second  class  of  Sutras,  the  Grhya  Sutras,  or 
'  House  Books.'  These  are  treatises  on  home  life, 
which  deal  systematically  and  piously  with  the 
events  in  the  everyday  existence  of  the  individual 
and  his  family.  Though  composed  at  a  compara- 
tively late  \edic  period,  they  contain  practices 
and  praj-ers  of  great  antic|uity,  and  supplement 
most  efi'ectively  the  contents  of  the  Atharvaveda. 
From  the  moment  of  birth,  indeed  from  the  time 
of  conception,  to  the  time  when  the  body  is  con- 
signed to  the  funeral  pyre,  they  exhibit  the  ordi- 
nary plain  Hindu  in  the  aspect  of  a  devout  and 
\drtuous  adherent  of  the  gods.  All  the  important 
events  of  life  are  sacramental,  decked  out  in  prac- 
tices often  of  great  charm  ami  usually  full  of  sym- 
bolic meaning.  For  ethnology  and  the  history  of 
human  ideas  the  '  House  Books '  are  of  unexcelled 
importance.  These  manuals  are  also  distributed 
among  the  four  A'edas  and  their  schools,  each  of 
which  is  theoretically  entitled  to  one  of  them. 
More  than  a  dozen  are  now  known  to  scholars. 
The  Rigveda  has  the  Gfhyn  Sutras  of  its  two 
schools,  that  of  Asval.aj'ana  and  ^ahkhayana  ;  the 
White  Yajurveda  that  of  Paraskara  ;  the  Black 
Yajurveda  a  large  number,  as  those  of  the 
Apastamba,  Baudhayana,  Hiraiiyake.sin,  Manava, 
and  Katha  schools ;  the  Samaveda  has  the  Go- 
bhila,  Khadira,  and  Jaiminiya.  To  the  Atharva- 
veda belongs  the  unique  Kaijiika  Sutra,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  domestic  ritual,  deals  with  the 
magical  and  medicinal  practices  that  specially 
belong  to  that  Veda. 

12.  The  Dharma  Sutras,  or  '  Law  Books.'— 
The  thinl  class  of  Sutras  are  the  Dharma  Siitras, 
or  'Law  Books.'  They  also  deal  to  some  extent 
with  the  customs  of  everyday  life,  but  are  engaged 
for  the  most  part  with  secular  and  religious  law. 
In  one  department  of  law,  that  of  expiation,  these 
Sutras  root  in  the  Vedic  hymns  themselves.  A 
considerable  number  of  expiatory  hymns  and 
stanzas,  clearly  of  the  same  stock  as  the  law  of 
exiiiation,  are  found  in  Vedic  texts,  especially  the 
Atharvaveda  and  the  Taitfirlya  Aratiyaka.  The 
Law  Sutras,  in  their  turn  al>-o,  are  either  dii-ectly 
attached  to  the  body  of  canonical  writings  of  a 
certain  Vedic  school  or  are  shown  by  inner  criteria 
to  have  originated  within  such  a  school.  The 
oldest  Law  Sutras  are  those  of  the  Apastamba  and 
Baudhayana,  belonging  to  the  Black  Yajurveda 
schools  of  that  name  ;  the  Gautama  belonging  to 
the  Samaveda  ;  the  Visnu  belonging  to  the  Katha 
school  of  the  ISlack  Yajurveda  ;  and  the  Vilsistha 
of  less  certain  associations.  The  earliest  metrical 
law-books,  the  so-called  Dharmasastras,  written 
in  Classical  Sanskrit,  seem  also  to  be  based  on  lost 
Sutra  collections  of  definite  Vedic  schools.  The 
most  famous  of  these,  the  Manava.  Dharmasdstra, 
or  '  Law  Book  of  Manu'  (see  Law  [Hindu]),  may  be 
founded  upon  a  lost  Dharma  SUtra  of  the  Manava 
or  Maitrayaniya  school  of  the  Black  Yajurveda, 
while  the  briefer  '  Law  Book  of  Yajiiavaikya '  is 
unmistakably  connected  with  some  school  of  the 
White  Yajurveda. 

English  readers  may  obtain  ready  insiglit  into  the  contents 
of  Vedic;  literature  in  all  its  important  aspects  tUrouudi  the 
scries  of  translations  edited  by  Max  Miillcr  in  SBE  (O.\ford, 
ls79ff.).  P.irts  of  the  Ri^'veda  are  translated  by  Miiller  him- 
self (vol.  xxxii.)  and  H.  Uldenberc  (vol.  xlvi.) ;  the  Atharva- 
veda by  M.  Bloomfield  (vol.  xUi.)  ;  tlie  .'^utapntha  Brdhmar^a  by 
J.  Eggelinj?  (vols.  xii.  xxvi.  xli.  xliii.  and  xliv.) ;  seven  of  the 
(jfhya  .^utra^  by  Oldenbert;  (vols.  xxix.  and  xxx.) ;  the  older 
Vharnia  SCdras  by  G.  Buhler  and  J.  Jolly  (vols.  ii.  di.  and 
xiv.)  ;  and  the  Law  Book  of  Manu  by  Biihler  (vol.  x\\ .). 

13.  Vedic  and  Sanskrit  literature  contrasted.— 


no 
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The  form  and  style  of  Sanskrit  literature  dilier 
a  good  deal  from  those  of  tlio  Vedas.  As  re^iirds 
the  l.iiignage,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  prose  in  Vedic 
times  was  developed  to  a  tolerably  hitrli  pitch  in 
the  Yajurvedas,  Bralinianas,  and  Upanisads ;  in 
Sanskrit,  apart  from  the  strained  scientific  lan- 
guage {su/ra)  of  phi]osoi)hy  or  grammar,  or  the 
aitiuse  and  inorganic  stylo  of  the  commentators, 
prose  is  rare.  It  presents  itself  in  genuine  litera- 
ture only  in  fables,  fairy  tales,  romances,  and 
partly  in  the  drama.  Nor  ha-;  this  jirose  improved 
in  literary  and  stylistic  quality,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  variety.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  be- 
come more  ami  more  clumsy  and  hobbling,  full  of 
long  awkward  compounds,  gerunds,  constructions 
in  the  passive  voice  where  the  active  would  do, 
and  other  artificialities.  As  regards  the  poetic 
medium  of  Classical  Sanskrit,  it  also  difl'ers  from 
the  Veda.  The  bulk  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  especially 
the  Epic,  is  composed  in  the  iloka  metre,  a  de- 
velopment of  the  Vedic  anustiihh  metre  of  four 
octosyllabic  lines  of  essentially  iambic  cadence. 
But  numerous  other  metres,  usually  built  up 
on  Vedic  prototypes,  have  become  steadily  more 
elaborate  and  strict  than  their  old  originals  ;  in 
the  main  they  have  also  become  more  artistic  and 
beautiful. 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderfully  unbroken 
continuity  o!  Hindu  writings,  the  spirit  of  San- 
skrit literature  also  differs  greatly  from  the  Vedic. 
The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  periods  is 
tliat  the  Veda  is  essentially  a  religious  collection, 
whereas  Sanskrit  literature  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  or  the  metrical 
Law  Sastras,  profane.  In  the  Veda  lyric  poetry 
as  well  as  legendary  and  expository  prose  are  in 
the  service  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  ;  in  Sanskrit 
epic,  lyric,  didactic,  and  dramatic  forms  are  all 
for  the  purpose  of  literary  delectation  and  fcsthetic 
or  moral  instruction.  In  Sanskrit  literature, 
moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  grand  com- 
pilations of  the  Mahcihharata  and  the  Puranas,  the 
authors  are  generally  definite  persons,  more  or 
less  well-known,  whereas  the  Vedic  writings  go 
back  to  families  of  poets  o;:  schools  of  religious 
learning,  the  individual  authors  being  almost  in- 
variably submerged. 

14.  Epic  literature. — Sanskrit  literature  may 
be  divided  into  epic,  lyric,  dramatic,  didactic, 
narrative,  and  scientific.  In  epic  poetry  there  is 
the  important  distinction  between  tne  freer,  narra- 
tive epic  called  itihasa  (q.v.),  'story,'  or  pHrdnn, 
'  ancient  legend,'  and  the  artistic  or  artificial  epic 
called  ki'ivi/a,  'poetic  product.'  The  great  epic, 
the  Mahabhdrata,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
representative  of  the  former  kind.  Of  somewhat 
similar  free  stvle  are  the  eighteen  Puranas  (sec 
below),  of  mucli  later  date  than  the  Mahdbhdrata. 
The  beginnings  of  the  artistic  style  are  seen  in 
the  other  great  Hindu  epic,  the  liamSyana.  But 
the  finished  style  of  tlie  Kdvua  is  not  evolved  until 
the  time  of  Kalidasa  about  the  6th  cent.  A.D. 

The  MahdhJmrata,  or  '  Great  Bharata  Story,'  the 
greatest  of  Hindu  epics,  is  a  huge  authorless  com- 
pilation for  which  tradition  has  devised  the  name 
Vyasa,  '  Redaction,'  as  author.  It  is  written  for 
the  most  tiart  in  the  epic  metre,  the  iloka,  and 
contains  altogether  about  1C>0,000  stanzas  of  four 
lines  each,  about  eight  times  the  length  of  the 
Homeric  poems. 

The  kernel  story  of  the  epic,  whicli  Is  interrupted  by  many 
epivKfes,  or  interwoven  narratives,  tells  how  the  ancient  and 
wicked  dynaaty  of  the  Kums  was  overthrown  by  the  pious 
Parich.Maa  and  Pandufl.  At  a  ^ainblin|f-inat«h  depicted  in  the 
most  vivid  l.injjiiage,  Duryotlhana,  the  king  of  the  Kui-us, 
cheats  the  Pandu  princes,  robs  them  of  their  kingdom,  .and 
exiles  them  for  tnirteen  years.  Hut  this  is  only  the  preparation 
for  the  final  war,  or  eighteen  days'  battle,  between  the  opposing 
royal  houses  and  their  nltic.  In  ttiis  the  Kurus  are  flnally 
Overthrown  and  destroyed. 


The  licroic  stor}"  is  not  only  interrnptcd  by  episodes,  but  is  in 
general  made  the  pivot  around  which  philosophical  (religious) 
and  ellii-al  discussions  of  great  length  revolve.  Thus  the  work 
li.aa  assumed  the  place  in  Hindu  literature  of  an  encyclopiedia 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

A  Bharata  and  a  Mnhdbhdrnta  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  '  House-Books  '  (see  above)  of  the  later 
N'eilic  literature,  but  all  dates  a.ssigned  to  the 
original  simpler  ej)ic  which  preceded  the  eiicyclo- 
]iaeaic  poems  in  its  finished  form  are  mere  guesses, 
except  that  it  obtained  its  essentially  present 
form  in  the  4th  or  5th  cent,  of  our  era. 

Among  the  episodes  of  the  Mn/inh/idrnta,  the 
BhagavadGUa,  'The  Song  of  the  Divine  One,'  or 
'  Soiig  Celestial,'  is  pre-eminent.  It  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting  and  important  book 
in  post-Vedic  literature. 

When  the  rival  armies  of  the  Kurus  and  the  P.-indus  are  drawn 
up  against  eacn  other,  Arjuna,  the  leader  of  the  IVinduK,  stoutest 
of  heroes,  hesitates  to  ert.-r  ui)on  the  slaughter.  Then  Kr^na, 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Visnu,  acting  as  Arjuna's  charioteer, 
silences  his  scruples  by  poiriting  out  that  action,  which  is  the 
P'Tformance  of  duty,  is  the  obligation  of  man  in  the  world, 
although,  finally,  abslr.octod  devotion  to  the  Supreme  .Spirit 
alone  leads  to  salvation.  The  poem  is  conceited  in  the  spint  of 
eclectic  Ilindu  theosophy  or  philosophy.  M  the  bottom  is  the 
.Sankhya  doctrine  of  dual  matter  and  spirit,  but  this  is  tinged 
with  monistic  Vedanlist  pantheism  (see  Buagav,\d-GTtA). 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  poem  formed  part  of  the 
original  '  Bharata  Story,'  but  there  is  no  informa- 
tion as  to  its  date  and  authorship.  The  Mnhd- 
bharata  has  been  translated  into  English  prose  at 
the  expense  of  Pratapa  Cliandra  Kay  (Calcutta, 
1895),  and  by  M.  N.  Dutt  (do.  1895). 

15.  The  Ramayaoa. — The  .^«»iffy"Ha,  the  second 
of  the  great  epics,  is  in  the  main  the  work  of  a 
single  author,  Valmiki.  Though  all  parts  are  not 
from  the  same  hand,  and  though  it  is  not  entirely 
free  from  digressions,  it  tells  a  connected  story  of 
great  interest  in  epic  diction  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  to  this  day  the  favourite  ]ioem  of  the  Hindus. 
The  central  figures  are  Rama  and  his  devoted  wife 
Sita  ;  the  main  event  the  conquest  of  Laiika  (pro- 
bably Ceylon). 

DaSaratha,  the  mij-hty  king  of  Ondh  (.\yodhya),  having 
grown  old,  decides  upon  Rama,  hi^  oldest  i^on,  as  his  successor, 
but  his  intriguing  second  queen,  Kaikeji,  succeeds  in  changing 
his  inind  in  favour  of  her  son  Bliarata.  llama,  banished  for 
fourteen  years,  retires  with  Sita  to  Ihe  forest.  I'pon  the  death 
of  Da^ratha,  his  son  Bharata  refuses  to  usurp  Rama's  throne, 
but  seeks  him  out  in  the  forest  in  order  to  conduct  him  back  to 
the  throne  in  his  capital  city.  Rama  in  t^irn  refuses  to  cross 
his  father's  decision  :  he  olTers  his  irold-emhroidered  shoes  as  a 
token  of  his  resignation  of  the  throne.  But  Bharata,  on  return- 
ing, places  the  shoes  upon  the  throne,  and  holds  over  them  the 
yellow  parasol,  the  sign  of  royalty ;  he  himself  stands  by  and 
acts  as  tlie  king's  plenipotentiary.  In  the  meantime  Rama 
makes  it  his  business  to  fight  the  demons  who  molest  the 
Ascetics  of  the  forest  in  their  holy  practices.  Ravana,  the  king 
of  the  (lemons,  who  lives  in  l,anka.  revengefully  kidnaps  Sita. 
Then  Riiiua  forms  an  alliance  with  Hanuman  and  Sugriva,  the 
kings  of  tlie  monkej-s,  who  build  for  him  a  wonderful  bridge 
across  from  the  mainland  to  Lanka.  K.aina  slays  Ravana,  is 
reunited  v.-ith  Sita,  returns  home,  and,  conjointly  with  Bharata, 
rules  his  happy  people,  so  that  the  golden  age  has  come  again 
upon  the  earth. 

The  story,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  pre- 
sents itself  outwardly  as  a  heroic  legend,  lies 
under  the  suspicion  of  containing  one  or  more 
mythic  roots.  Certainly  in  the  Veda  Sita  is  the 
personified  furrow  of  tlie  field,  tlie  beautiful  wife 
of  Indra  or  I'arjanya  (see  Vedic  Religion). 
Hence  Rama  certainly  continues  the  qualities  t>f 
Indra,  the  slayer  of  demons.  The  story  also  seems 
to  typify  the  advance  of  Brahnianical  civilization 
soutliward  towards  Ceylon. 

The  RCimdyana  consists  of  seven  books,  in  about  24,000 
stanzas.  It  exists  in  three  recensions,  which  differ  one  from  the 
other  in  their  readings,  the  order  of  the  stanisas,  and  in  having 
each  more  or  less  lengthy  im-^sages  that  are  wanting  in  the 
others.  The  best  known  and  most  popular  recension  has  been 
translated  by  the  Anglo-Indian  scholar  R.  T.  if.  Gritlith  in  five 
volumes  (lieiiares,  1870-7:'.). 

16.  The  Puranas.-  Siiinewhat  related  in  char- 
acter to  tlie  great  epics  are  tlie  PiirOnas,  eighteen 
in  number.  They  arc  later  poetic  works  of  mixed 
cosmugonic,  epic,   and  didactic    character.      The 
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■iyo]:Apurana  occurs  fiequeutly  iu  the  mose  texts 
of  the  Veda  as  a  designation  of  the  Veda's  own 
cosmogonic  and  legendary  lore ;  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  MahCtbhdratn.  In  its  most  distinc- 
tive sense  the  word  refers  to  a  class  of  writings 
which  certainly  do  not  date  before  the  litli  cent. 
A.D.  The  existing  P?<rana.s  seem  to  be  sectarian 
religious  manuals  for  the  people,  written  in  the 
interest  of  eitlier  the  worsliippers  of  Visnu  or  those 
of  Siva.  Though  the  fundaqiental  later  Hindu 
triad— Brahma,  Visnu,  and  Siva — is  recognized, 
nevertlieless  the  Vai^navite  Kurma  Purdna  does 
not  hejiitate  to  say  :  '  Visnu  is  the  divinity  of  tlie 
gods,  Siva  of  the  de^'ils'.''  To  Brahma  all  alike 
refer  only  in  a  perfunctory  fashion.  According  to 
ancient  tradition,  the  ideal  Parana  is  divided  into 
five  parts  ;  (1)  primary  creation,  or  eosmogony  ;  (2) 
secondary  creation,  or  the  destruction  and  rebuild- 
ing of  the  worlds  ;  (3)  genealogy  of  the  gods  and 
patriarchs ;  (4)  mammntaras,  or  periods  of  reigns 
of  the  Manu  ;  (o)  the  history  of  the  dynasties  of 
kings.  Though  no  extant  Purdna  is  so  divided,  yet 
their  subject-matter  roughly  follows  that  order. 
Tlie  entire  type  of  composition  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  it  boiTows  its  tliemes  very  largely  from 
the  epic  literature,  and  represents  religious  belief, 
practices,  and  legends  in  an  exaggerated,  fantastic, 
often  disordered  fashion  (see  PURANAS). 

17.  The  'artistic  epics.' — The  Hindus  consider 
six  kdvyas,  or  '  artistic  epics,'  entitled  to  the 
epithet  'great'  (mahd-lcdvya).  But  their  artistic, 
or,  better,  artificial,  character  removes  them  in 
reality  from  the  sphere  of  genuine  epic ;  they  are 
interesting  on  account  of  tlieir  wealth  of  descrip- 
tive power  and  delicacy  of  illustration  ;  they  are 
deficient  in  the  portrayal  of  strong  character  or 
stirring  action.  Moreover,  they  are  commingled 
more  and  more  with  lyric,  erotic,  and  didactic 
elements,  as  well  as  with  bombast  and  play  on 
words.  Nevertheless,  no  less  a  jicrson  than  Kali- 
dasa,  the  universal  poet  and  dramatist,  is  the 
author  of  the  two  best  known  artistic  epics,  the 
Kumdrasambhava,  or  '  Birth  of  the  War  God,'  and 
the  Eaghuvamia,  or  '  Kace  of  Roi'hu.'  The  former 
consists  of  seventeen  cantos,  tlie  first  seven  of 
wldch  are  devoted  to  the  courtship  and  wedding  of 
the  deities  Siva  and  Par\ati,  tlie  parents  of  the 
youthful  god  of  war.  The  real  theme  of  the  poem 
appears  only  towards  the  end,  in  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  demon  Taraka,  the  object  for 
which  the  god  of  war  was  born.  The  Enr/huvaiMa, 
in  nineteen  cantos,  describes  in  the  first  nine  the 
life  of  Rama,  together  with  that  of  his  dynasty. 
Then  in  the  next  six  cantos  comes  the  story  of  Rama 
himself,  the  same  theme  as  that  of  the  Rdmai/ana. 
The  remaining  cantos  deal  with  the  twenty-four 
kings  who  ruled  as  Rama's  successors  in  Ayodhya. 
The  remaining  kd  I'l/as  deal  for  the  most  part  with 
themes  from  tlie  Mahiihhdrata  and  Rdm&yana. 

18.  Lyric  poetry. — Everj'  form  of  artistic  San- 
skrit literature,  whether  epic,  dramatic,  or  con- 
fessedly lyric,  has  a  strong  lyric  cast.  At  the 
bottom  these  three  kinds,  in  the  Hindu  poet's 
hands,  are  but  thematically  difi'erentiated  forms 
of  the  same  poetic  endowment.  Ornate  figures  of 
speech,  luxuriant  richness  of  colouring,  carried 
into  literary  composition  from  the  gorgeous  climate, 
flora,  and  fauna  of  India,  subtle  detail-painting 
of  every  sensation  and  emotion— these  are  the 
common  characteristics  of  Hindu  artistic  poetry. 
Lyric  poetry  can  hardly  do  more  than  emphasize 
or  specialize  these  conditions,  j'et  it  has  its  indi- 
vidual traits,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
refined  elaboration  of  the  single  strophe,  in  distuio- 
tion  from  continuous  composition.  In  form  and 
name  these  strophes  are  infinitely  elaborated  and 
varied.  In  no  other  literature  have  poets  endea- 
voured so  strongly  to  harmonize  the  sentiment  of 


a  stanza  with  its  metrical  expression.  The  most 
elaborate  continuous  IjtIcs  of  India  are  the  Mcgha- 
data,  or  'Cloud  Messenger,'  and  the  Etusam/idra, 
or  '  Cycle  of  Seasons,'  both  by  Kalidasa. 

The  theme  of  the  former  is  a  message  sent  by  a  yaJtid.  or 
elf,  exiled  from  heaven.  The  messenger  is  a  passing  cloud 
which  shall  report  to  the  |/ai-.«a'6  wife.  as>he  tosses  lovelorn  upon 
lier  couch  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  the  longing  of  her 
exiled  husband.  Alay  the  cloud,  after  dehvering  his  message 
return  with  reassuring  news,  and  never  himself  be  separated 
from  his  lightning  spouse.  The  '  Cycle  of  Seasons '  is  famous 
for  its  descriptions  of  India's  tropical  nature,  matched  all  along 
with  the  corresponding  human  moods  and  emotions. 

The  bulk  of  lyrical  poetry,  however,  is  in  single 
miniature  stanzas,  which  suggest  strongly  the 
didactic  sententious  proverb  poetiy  which  the 
Hindus  also  cultivated  with  great  success.  In 
fact  the  must  famous  collection  of  such  stanzas, 
that  of  Bhnrtrhari,  consists  of  lyric,  didactic, 
and  philo.sophic  poems.  Bliartrhari,  who  lived  in 
the  7th  cent.  A.D,,  is  perhaps  the  mcst  remarkable 
Hindu  poet  next  to  Kalidasa. 

His  stanzas,  300  in  number,  are  divided  into  three  centuries— 
the  'Century  of  Love,'  the  'Century  of  Wisdom,'  and  the  'Cen- 
turj-  of  Resignation.'  There  is  no  action  in  these  stanzas 
Ever  and  again,  within  the  narrow  frame  of  a  single  stauza,  the 
l)net  pictures  the  world  of  him  for  whom  the  wide  universe  is 
summed  up  in  woman,  from  whose  glowing  eyes  there  is  no 
escape.  But,  after  singing  woman's  praise  in  every  key,  he 
finally  declares  tliat  he  has  become  an  altered  man.  Youtii  has 
gone  by  ;  his  thoughts,  freed  from  infatuation,  are  all  for  con- 
templation in  the  forest,  and  the  whole  world  he  accounts  but 
<as  a  wisp  of  straw. 

The  second  master  of  the  erotic  stanza  is  Amani, 
author  of  the  Ainarusataka,  or  'Century  of 
Amaru.'  He  also  is  a  master  at  depicting  all  the 
moods  of  love :  bliss  and  dejection,  anger  and 
devotion.  None  of  the  Indian  lyrists  treats  love 
from  the  romantic  or  ideal  point  of  view  ;  it  is 
always  sensuous  love.  But  a  certain  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  expression,  as  well  as  a  sensitive 
appreciation  of  those  qualities  of  love  which 
attract  irresistibly,  only  finally  to  repel,  lifts  their 
stanzas  above  the  coarse  or  commonplace.  It  is 
Hindu  'minne-song,'  flavoured  with  the  universal, 
though  rather  theoretical,  Hindu  pessimism. 

19.  Didactic  poetry. — Even  in  erotic  lyrics  the 
Hindu's  deep-seated  inclination  towards  specu- 
lation and  reflexion  is  evident.  This  has  not 
only  been  the  basis  of  that  which  is  best  and 
highest  in  their  religion  and  philosophy,  but  it  has 
assumed  shape  in  another  important  product  of 
their  literature,  the  gnomic,  didactic,  sententious 
stanza,  which  may  be  called  the  '  Proverb.'  O.  von 
Bbhtlingk  (Ind.  Sin-iiche,  Petrograd,  1870-73)  col- 
lected from  all  Sanskrit  literature  some  8000  of 
these  stanzas.  They  begin  with  the  Mahdbhdrata, 
and  are  particularly  common  in  the  moral  envoys 
of  the  fable  literature.  Their  keynote  is  again  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  and  the  superlative  happiness 
that  awaits  resignation.  The  mental  calm  of  the 
saintly  anchorite  who  lives  free  from  all  desires  in 
the  stillness  of  the  forest  is  the  resolving  chord 
of  human  unrest.  But  for  him  who  remains  in  the 
world  there  is  also  a  kind  of  salvation,  namely, 
virtue.  When  a  man  dies  and  leaves  all  behind 
him,  his  good  works  alone  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  into  the  next  life  (metempsychosis). 
Hence  the  practical  value  of  virtue  almost  over- 
rides the  pessimistic  view  of  the  vanity  of  all 
liuman  action.  These  gnomic  .stanzas  are  gathered 
up  into  collections  such  as  the  Sdnti-^ataka,  or 
'  Centurj'  of  Tranquillitj', '  or  the  3Ioha-nuidgara, 
or  'Hammer  of  Folly';  but  the  ethical  saw  is 
really  at  home  in  the  fables  of  the  Panchafantra 
and  Hitopadeia.  These  works  are  paralleled  by 
liiiddhist  compositions  (see  belo'w).  In  fact,  a 
Buddhist  collection  of  this  sort,  the  Dhamma- 
pada,  or  '  Way  of  the  Law,'  contains  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  and  profound  words  of  wisdom  in 
all  Hindu  literature. 

20.  The  drama. — The  drama  is  one  of  the  latest 
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yet  one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  San- 
skrit literature.  With  all  the  uncertainty  of  liter- 
ary dates  in  India  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
assume  lor  this  class  of  works  a  date  earlier  than 
the  5tli  or  6th  cent,  of  our  era.  Certain  Vedic 
hymns  in  dialogue  are  all  that  the  e.'uly  [leriods  of 
Hindu  literature  sug^'est  as  a  possible  partial,  yet 
very  doulitful,  basis  tor  the  drama.  The  Sanskrit 
word  for  'drama'  is  ndlakti,  from  the  root  nnt, 
nait,  '  to  dance  '  (whence  '  nautch  girls,'  etc.).  The 
word  tlierefore  means  litei-ally  'ballet.'  It  is  not 
doubtful  tliat  dances  coutril>uted  sonietliing  to  the 
develoi)ment  of  the  drama.  In  various  religious 
ceremonies  of  earlier  times  dajicing  |)lave(l  a  part  ; 
at  a  later  tin,ie  the  cult  of  Siva  and  Visnu,  and 
especially  of  Siva's  incarnation  Krsna,  was  accom- 
panied by  pantomimic  dances.  These  pantomimes 
reproduced  the  heroic  deeds  of  these  gods,  and 
were  accompanied  by  songs.  Popular  representa- 
tions of  this  sort,  tlie  po-called  ydtrax,  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day  in  Bengal.  Tliey  are 
not  unlike  the  mystery-play  of  the  Christian 
Middle  Ages,  and  their  modern  continuation,  the 
passion-play.  The  god  Krsna  and  Kadha,  his  love, 
are  the  main  diaracters,  but  there  are  also  friends, 
rivals,  and  enemies  of  Radlia.  The  yatras,  a  mix- 
ture of  music,  dancing,  song,  and  improvised  dia- 
logue, while  unquestionably  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  drama,  are  nevertheless 
separated  by  a  very  wide  gap  from  the  finished 
product  of  tlie  ndt/ika  as  it  appears  in  such  works 
as  the  Sakuntald  of  Kalidasa,  or  tlie  Mrchchha- 
katikd,  '  Clay  Cart,'  of  Sudraka. 

It  is  still  a  moot  question  whcllior  Western 
(Greek)  intluencc,  particularly  the  New  Attic 
Comedy  of  Menauder  (as  reflected  in  Plautus  and 
Terence),  has  not  in  some  measure  contributed 
to  the  shaping  of  the  Hindu  drama.  It  is  known 
tliat  Greelc  actors  followed  Alexander  the  threat 
through  Asia,  and  that  they  celebrated  his  victories 
with  dramatic  performances.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  Greek  kings  continued  to  rule  in  North- 
western India.  Brisk  commerce  was  carried  on 
between  the  west  coast  of  India  and  Alexandri.n, 
the  later  centre  of  Greek  literary  and  artistic  life. 
Greek  art  and  Greek  astronomy  certainly  exercised 
strong  influence  upon  Hindu  art  and  science.  The 
chief  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Hindu 
drama  and  the  Greek  comedy  are  as  follows.  The 
Hindu  drama  is  divided  into  acts  (from  one  to  ten), 
separated  by  varying  periods  of  time ;  the  acts 
proper  are  preceded  by  a  prohjguc  spoken  by  the 
stage  manager  (sutrndhdra).  The  stage  was  a 
simple  rostrum,  not  shut  oil'  from  tlie  auditorium 
by  a  curtaui,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  curtain  was 
in  the  background  of  the  stage  ;  it  was  called 
yavanikd  A\vAt  is,  '  (ireek  curtain  '  (tonxi)).  The 
characters  of  the  Hindu  drama  resemble  in  some 
respects  those  of  tlie  Attic  comedy.  There  are 
courtesans  and  parasites,  braggarts  and  cun- 
ning servants.  Especially  the  standard  comic 
figure  of  tlie  Hindu  drama,  the  vl/hlmka,  the 
unromantic  friend  of  the  hero,  compaic's  well  viiih 
the  go-between,  the  scrcii-i  curreyis,  of  the  Gra?co- 
Koman  comedv.  The  vidilmka  ia  a  hunch- 
backed, bald  dwarf  of  halting  gait,  the  clown 
of  the  iii(^ce.  Tliougli  a  Brahman  by  birth, 
with  maliciously  humorous  intent,  he  does  not 
-jieak  Sanskrit,  but  the  popular  dialect,  Prakrit, 
like  the  women  and  tlie  inferior  ])er.sonagcs  of 
the  drama.  He  plays  the  unfeeling  realist,  intent 
U]H>n  every  form  of  bodily  comfort,  especially  a 
good  dinner,  to  the  hero's  sentiment.al  liowcry 
romanticism.  Although  it  is  just  possibli;  that 
one  or  the  other  feature  of  the  Hindu  diama 
may  be  due  to  outside  influence,  the  inner  matter 
is  certainly  national  and  Indie  The  themes  are, 
for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  heroic  legend  in  the 


epics,  or  they  move  in  the  sphere  of  actually  ex- 
isting Hindu  courts.  The  themes,  at  any  rate,  are 
not  ailt'erent  from  those  of  other  Hindu  literature. 
They  show  no  foreign  admixtures.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  certain  general  coincidences  between 
the  drama  and  the  theatre  of  dill'erent  peoples  are 
due  to  common  [isychological  traits  ;  hence  genuine 
historical  connexion  in  such  matters  requires  the 
most  exacting  proof. 

The  chief  dramatic  writer  is  Kalidasa,  the  in- 
comparable Hindu  poet,  master  at  the  same  time 
of  epic  and  lyric  poetry  (see  above).  Three  dramas 
are  ascribed  to  liim  :  the  tiitkuntald,  the  Urvaii, 
and  Bldlavikdguiinitrn,  or  '  Mfilavika  and  Agni- 
mitra.'  From  a  time  somewhat  earlier  than  Kali- 
dasa comes  the  drama  Mrclu-hhakatikd,  tl^e  '  Clay 
Cart,'  said  to  have  been  composed  by  king  Sudraka, 
who  is  praised  '^ostatically  as  its  author  in  the 
prologue  .of  the  play.  Similarly,  during  the  7th 
cent.  A.D.,  a  king  named  Harsa  is  said  to  have 
composed  three  existing  dramas  :  t\\ellatndvidi,  or 
'  String  of  Pearls ' ;  the  Ndgdnanda,  whose  hero  is 
a  Buddhist,  and  whose  prologue  is  in  praise  of 
Buddlia ;  and  the  P riycularfucd.  From  the  8tli 
cent.  A.D.  date  the  dramas  of  Bhavabliuti,  a  South 
Indian  poet,  the  most  distinguished  dramatist  next 
to  Kalidasa  and  Sudraka.  His  most  celebrated 
compositions  are  the  Mdlatlmddhava,  or  '  Miilat; 
and  Madhava';  and  the  two  dramas  Mitlidv'tra- 
charita  and  Uttarardmacha rita,  both  of  which  deal 
with  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Hdmdyana.  Finally 
may  be  mentioned  Visakhadatta,  the  author  of  the 
Mudrdrdkm.m,  the  '  Seal  of  the  Minister  Raksasa,' 
a  drama  of  political  intrigue,  whose  composition 
also  dates  from  the  8th  century. 

'  Action  is  the  body  of  the  drama' — such  is  the 
dictum  of  the  Hindu  theorists.  Precisely  what 
we  should  call  dramatic  action  is  not  the  promi- 
nent quality  of  the  greatest  dramatist  of  them  all, 
Kalidasa.  His  dramas  are  rather  distinguished  by 
tenderness  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  touch.  They 
are  Ij'ric  rather  than  dramatic.  The  action  is 
slow,  the  passions  profound  but  not  elemental. 
The  deepest  feelings  are  portrayed  in  delicate 
forms  which  never  approach  violence  or  coarse- 
ness, but,  on  the  contrary,  are  over-nice.  At  the 
height  of  the  situation,  jierhaps  in  jirofound  misery, 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  still  find  time  to  institute 
comparisons  between  their  own  feelings  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  There  is  indeed  a  plethora 
in  them  all  of  mango-trees  and  Hr't-sa  -  blossoms, 
of  creepers  and  lotus,  of  iimiu-lips,  of  gazelles, 
flamingoes,  and  multi-coloured  parrots.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  climate  of  India,  and  its 
almost  frenzied  flora  and  fauna ;  then  this  excess 
will  .seem  less  extravagant.  Kalidasa's  dramas 
are  always  artistic  and  finished,  and  their  beauty 
strongly  suggests  the  genius  of  Goethe.  The 
single  Hindu  drama  which  calls  to  mind  a  real 
modern  drama  is  the  'Clav  Cart,'  ascribed  to  king 
Sudraka,  whose  persons,  diction,  and  action,  more 
than  those  of  anj'  otln-r  Hindu  play,  remind  one 
of  Shakespeare  (see  Dram.\  [Indian]). 

21.  Fables  and  stories.  —  No  department  of 
Hindu  liter.iture  is  more  interesting  to  the  student 
of  comparative  literature  than  that  of  the  fables 
and  fairy  tales.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  motive 
of  the  European  fable  collections  that  does 
not  appear  in  the  Hindu  collections.  The  study 
of  the  migrations  and  relations  of  fables  and 
fairy  tales  was  first  elev.ated  to  the  position  of  a 
science  by  Tlieodor  Benfey  in  his  work  cm  the 
PaHchatiinliii  (Leipzig.  185t)).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proverbs  and  instructions  which  are  woven 
into  the  fables  inesent  the  best  ami  most  practical 
picture  of  Hindu  ethics.  The  most  important  and 
extensive  ccilloction  of  fables  and  talcs  is  Bud- 
dhiRti<',  being  written  in  Pali.     This  collection  is 
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designated  as  the  JCdakas,  which  seems  to  mean 
'  Bii-th  Stories.'  Buddha  is  made  to  appear  in 
every  one  of  them  as  the  wise  or  successful  person 
or  animal  of_  the  fable  ;  he  himself  points  the 
moral  (see  Jataka).  The  two  most  important 
Sanskrit  collections  are  the  Panckatantra  and  tlie 
Hitopadeia.  The  Panckatantra,  or  'Five  Books,' 
the  most  celebrated  Sanskrit  book  of  this  sort, 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
6th  cent.  A.  D. ,  since  it  was  translated  by  order  of 
king  Khusru  Anushirvan  (531-579)  into  Pahlavi, 
the  literary  Persian  language  of  that  time.  It 
thence  passed  into  Arabic,  Greek,  Persian,  Turk- 
ish, Syriac,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  German  ;  and  from 
German  into  other  European  languages.  The  name 
'  Panchatantra '  is  probably  not  original,  but  took 
the  place  of  '  Karataka  and  Damanaka,' or|some 
similar  title,  derived  from  the  names  of  the  two 
jackals  prominent  in  the  first  book.  This  may  be 
surmised,  because  the  title  of  the  Syriac  version  is 
'  Kalilag  and  Damnag,'  of  the  Arabic  version 
'  Kalilah  and  Dinmah.'  Both  the  Panchatantra 
and  the  Hitopadeia,  or '  Salutary  Instruction,'  were 
originally  intended  as  manuals  for  the  instruction 
of  kings  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  The 
Hitopadeia,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Nara- 
yana,  states  that  it  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Pan- 
chatantra and  '  other  books. ' 

The  most  famous  collection  of  fairy  tales  is  the 
very  extensive  Kathdsaritsagara,  or  '  Ocean  of 
Rivers  of  Stories,'  composed  by  the  Kashmirian 
poet  Somadeva,  about  A.  D.  1070.  This  is  in  verse  ; 
three  much  shorter  collections  are  in  prose.  The 
^ukasaptati,  or  'Seventy  Stories  of  the  Parrot,' 
tells  how  a  wife  whose  husband  is  away,  and 
who  is  inclined  to  solace  herself  with  other  men, 
is  for  seventy  nights  cleverly  entertained  and 
deterred  by  the  story  -  telling  parrot,  until  her 
husband  returns.  ,  The  Vetdla-paiichaviniAati,  or 
'  Twenty-five  Tales  of  the  Vampire,'  is  kno^m  to 
English  readers  under  the  name  of  '  Vikram  and 
the  Vampire.'  The  fourth  collection  is  the  Simhd- 
sana-dvatrimMlta,  or  'Thirty-two  Stories  of  the 
Lion-seat '  (throne),  in  which  the  throne  of  king 
Viki'ama  tells  the  stories.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  Sanskrit  collections  of  fairy  tales,  as  well 
as  of  the  fables,  is  the  insertion  of  a  number  of 
different  stories  within  the  frame  of  a  single  narra- 
tive. This  style  was  borrowed  by  other  Oriental 
peoples,  the  most  familiar  instance  being  the 
Arabian  Nights.  A  few  prose  romances  of  more 
independent  character  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion.  The  Daiakumara  ■  charita,  or  '  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Ten  Princes,'  a  story  of  common 
life  and  a  very  corrupt  society,  reminds  one  of  the 
Simplicissimns  of  Grimmelshausen.  Its  author  is 
Dandin,  and  it  probably  dates  from  the  6th  cent. 
A.D.  The  Vasavadattd  by  Subandbu,  and  the 
Kadambari  by  Bana,  are  highly  artificial  romances ; 
the  latter  narrates,  in  stUted  language  and  long 
compounds,  the  sentimental  love-story  of  an  in- 
effably noble  prince  and  the  equally  ineflably 
beautiful  and  virtuous  fairy  princess  Kadambari. 
These  works  are  known  as  charita,  'narrative' ;  the 
same  name  is  also  used  for  chronicles  or  quasi- 
historical  literature  of  inferior  gi'ade.  The  nearest 
approach  to  history,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  Bajataraiiginl,  or  the  Chronicle  of  Kashmir, 
bj'  Kaihana,  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent.  A.D. 

22.  Scientific  literature. — India  abounds  in  all 
forms  of  scientific  literature,  written  in  tolerably 
good  Sanskrit,  even  to  the  present  day.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Hindu  mind  is  that  it  never 
drew  the  line  between  literary  creation  and  scien- 
tific presentation,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  mark  off 
from  one  another  belles  lettres  and  scientific  litera- 
ture. The  ancient  legal  books  of  the  Veda  (see 
above)    continue    in    the    more    modern    poetical 
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Dharmaidstras  and  Smrti.i.  Of  these  the  Law 
Books  of  Manu  and  Yajuavalkya  (see  above)  are 
the  most  famous  examples  ;  Manu  specially  enjoy.s 
great  authority  to  this  day.  Rooted  in  the  Upani- 
sads  are  the  sutras,  or  rules,  of  the  six  systems 
of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  their  abundant  exposi- 
tions. Grammar,  etymology,  lexicography,  pro- 
sody, rhetoric,  music,  and  architecture  all  own  a 
technical  literature  of  wide  scope  and  importance, 
and  the  treatment  of  most  of  these  shows  a  surpris- 
ing tendency  to  assume  metrical  form.  The  earliest 
works  of  an  etymological  and  phonetic  character 
are  the  Vedic  glosses  of  Yaska,  the  so-called 
Naighantukas  and  the  Nirukta,  and  the  Prdti- 
idkhyas,  or  phonetic  treatises  pertaining  to  the 
treatment  of  a  Vedic  text  in  a  given  school  or 
iakhd  (see  above).  Later,  but  far  more  important, 
is  the  Gramriuxr  of  Pauini,  one  of  the  greatest 
grammarians  of  all  times,  and  his  commentators 
Katyayana  and  Patanjali.  Mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy were  cultivated  from  very  early  times ; 
the  so-called  Arabic  numerals  came  to  the  Arabe 
from  India,  and  were  designated  by  them  as  Hindu 
numerals.  Indian  medical  science  must  have 
begun  to  develop  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  one  of  its  chief  authors,  Charaka, 
was  the  head  physician  of  king  Kaniska  in  the 
1st  cent.  A.D.  The  germs  of  Hindu  medical 
science  reach  back  to  the  Atharvaveda.  Tbe 
Bower  Manuscript,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Sanskrit 
manuscripts  (probably  5th  cent.  A.D.),  contains 
passages  which  agree  verbally  with  the  works  of 
Susruta  and  Charaka,  the  leading  authorities  on 
this  subject. 

LiTERATOBB. — The  mo3t  convenient  sketch  for  English  readers 
is  A.  A.  Macdonell's  thorouglily  competent  H?s^or^  o/5a7i5fcnt 
Literature,  one  of  the  volumes  of  *  Short  Histories  of  the  Litera- 
tures of  tiie  World,'  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse  (liOndon,  1900). 
The  bibUographical  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  a  safe  guide 
to  more  extensive  study.  Readable  and  popular  in  style  is  R.  W. 
Frazer's  Literary  History  of  India  (London,  189S).  Max  Miil- 
ler's  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature'^  (London,  1S60> 
deals  only  with  the  Vedic  period,  and  was  important  in  its  day, 
but  is  now  antiquated.  A.  Weber's  History  of  Indian  Litera- 
ture (from  the  German  by  T.  Zachariae,  London,  1S7S)  is  a  learned 
and  technical  work,  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general 
reader ;  it  represents  the  state  of  knowledge  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  German  work  of  L.  v.  Schroder,  Indiena 
Literatur  und  Cultur  (Leipzig,  1887),  contains  a  fuller,  very 
instructive,  and  readable  account  of  Hindu  literature ;  copious 
translations  and  digests  of  the  texts  themselves  render  this  work 
very  helpful.  The  more  recent  treatises  are  H.  Oldenberg:,  Die 
Literatur  des  alten  Indiens  (Stuttgart,  1903),  and  V.  Henry, 
Les  Litt^ratures  de  VInde  (Paris,  1904),  both  excellent  treatises, 
having  in  view  more  particularly  EESthetic  valuation  of  Hindu 
literature.  Still  more  recently  there  have  appeared  three  parts 
of  M.  Wintemitz's  Geschichte  der  indischen  Litteratur  (Leip- 
zig, 1908  ff.),  a  most  satisfactory  and  instructive  book.  The 
GIAP,  commenced  under  the  editorsliip  of  G.  Biihler,  and 
continued  after  his  death  by  F.  Kielhom  and  others  (Strass- 
burg,  1896  ff.),  covers  the  entire  domain  of  Indo-Arj'an  antiquity, 
and  contains  authoritative  information  concerning  many  points 
and  problems  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

Maurice  Bloomfield. 
LITHUANIANS  AND  LETTS.— i.  Ethno- 
graphy.— Tiie  Lithuanians  and  the  Letts  belong 
to  the  Aryan  family  of  peoples,  and  together  with 
tlie  Borussians  or  Old  Prussians,  who  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  17th  cent.,  form  a  distinct  ethnological 
group.  This  group,  now  generally  called  the 
'  Baltic,'  had  already  ramified  into  its  several 
divisions  in  its  pre-historic  period,  and  its  unity 
is  now  seen  only  in  certain  common  elements  of 
popular  tradition  and  in  the  sphere  of  language — 
as  regards  which,  however,  the  Lithuanians  ex- 
hibit a  much  more  archaic  type  than  the  Letts. 
The  original  home  of  the  Litiiu-Lettish  or  Baltic 
race  was  probably  the  basin  of  the  lower  Niemen, 
and,  as  that  district  is  virtually  coterminous  with 
the  Lithuania  of  to-day,  while  the  Letts  are  found 
in  Courland,  the  adjacent  Prussian  littoral,  the 
southern  half  of  Livonia,  and  Polish  Livonia  in 
the  government  of  Vitebsk,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Lettish  branch  had  reached  its  present  location 
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by  mi^Tating  to  the  orijrinally  Finnish  districts  of 
Gourland  and  Livonia,  and  that,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  Lithuanians  remained  fast  upon  their 
ancestral  soil. 

Numerically,  neither  member  of  the  group  is  of 
gre«t  account,  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  was  ever 
important.  The  Lithuanians  number  some  one 
and  a  half  million,  about  120,000  of  them  being 
in  Prussia ;  the  Letts  less  rather  than  more — the 
estimates  varying  from  1,200,000  to  2,000,000.  In 
a  physical  respect  both  branches  are  mixed,  though 
the  mixture  has  been  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
them,  since  many  individual  Lithuanians  and  Letts 
still  exhibit  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  pure  Aryan 
descent,  while  the  rest,  men  and  women  alike, 
are  generally  self-reliant  and  sympathetic,  well- 
formed,  and  often  even  handsome. 

2.  Political  history. — The  historical  fortunes  of 
the  two  peoples  have  run  in  quite  distinct  courses, 
(a)  Lithuanian. — The  history  of  the  Lithuanians 
opens  in  the  11th  cent,  with  prolonged  frontier 
wars  with  Russia,  fi'om  which,  however,  they 
emerged  so  successfully,  and  with  their  integrity 
still  so  far  complete,  that  one  of  their  princes, 
Mendowg  (recognized  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  as  king 
of  Lithuania),  actually  contemplated  the  founding 
of  a  united  Lithu-Russian  State.  This  design, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  Mendowg's  death  (1263) 
and  by  internal  embroilments.  In  evertheless,  it 
was  at  length  brought  to  realization  by  the  govern- 
ment of  tne  Grand-duke  Gedymin  (tl341);  and 
tlien,  under  the  leadership  of  his  sons,  Olgierd 
(whom  his  brothers  recognized  as  sovereign  Grand- 
duke)  and  Keistut,  the  young  nation  succeeded  in 
extending  its  sway  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine, 
and  from  the  Polish  Bug  to  the  Ugra  and  the  Oka, 
though  it  did  not  include  the  western  districts 
(Nadrauen,  Schalauen,  and  Sudauen),  which  the 
Teutonic  Knights  had  brought  under  their  control 
during  the  years  1274-83. 

At  the  death  of  Olgierd,  in  1377,  his  place  was 
taken  by  his  favourite  son,  Jagiello,  who,  however, 
soon  quarrelled  with  Keistut  (t  1382)  and  with  his 
son  Witaut,  the  outcome  of  the  dissension  being 
that  the  latter  became  the  real  lord  of  Lithuania, 
although  nominally  the  sovereignty  of  Jagiello 
was  not  thereby  infringed.  Jagiello  had  shortly 
before  (1386)  married  Hedwig,  queen  of  Poland, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  a  political  alliance 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland  which  seriously 
threatened  the  independence  of  the  former.  Witaut 
strained  every  nerve  and  took  all  available  mea- 
sures to  avert  this  danger.  Not  only  did  he  seek 
to  promote  the  independence  of  his  country  in  a 
political  sense,  but  he  also  endeavoured,  by  work- 
ing for  a  union  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
communions  within  its  borders,  to  make  it  ecclesi- 
astically self-dependent.  While  these  endeavours 
proved  to  be  in  vain,  they  won  him  the  confidence 
of  the  Utraquist  Hussites  in  such  measure  that 
upon  the  death  of  King  Wenceslaus  they  ofl'ered 
him  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  it  was  only  the 
uni)ropitious  (xjlitical  conditions  of  the  time  that 
prevented  his  acceptance  of  it.  He  was  now  all 
the  more  ready  to  assume  the  crown  of  Lithuania, 
which,  indeed,  the  Emperor  Sigisninnd,  with  a 
view  to  the  complete  severance  of  that  country 
from  Poland,  had  thrice  oll'ered  him  already.  Here, 
again,  however,  Witaut  was  disappointed,  as  Po- 
land intercepted  the  passage  of  the  party  which  was 
conveying  tiie  crown  to  him,  and  he  died  shortly 
afterwards  (1430) — four  years  before  Jagiello,  who, 
as  Queen  Hed wig's  consort,  had  at  her  death  (1399) 
become  king  of  Poland. 

In  the  succeeding  period  the  Lithuanians  re- 
peatedly took  occasion  to  assert  their  indejiendence 
in  relation  to  Poland,  but  this  did  nut  jirevent  the 
principality  of  Olgierd  from  gi-adually  becoming  a 


Polish  feudatory.  Witaut  himself  had  been  re- 
peatedly compelled  by  the  necessities  of  war  and 
by  external  troubles  to  make  concessions  to  Poland, 
and  his  succe.ssors,  under  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  steadily  growing  power  and  rapacity  of 
Moscow,  were  forced  in  even  larger  measure  to 
purchase  the  help  of  Poland  by  ever  closer  fusion 
with  that  State.  These  rulers,  moreover,  almost 
without  exception  bore  the  name  of  Jagiello,  and 
united  in  their  individual  persons  the  Grand-duke- 
dom of  Lithuania  and  the  crown  of  Poland.  The 
eventual  result  was  the  incorporation  of  the  two 
countries  in  a  single  political  organism  whose  for- 
tunes were  controlled  by  a  coumion  Diet.  The 
incorporating  union  was  effected  at  the  Diet  of 
Lublin  in  1569. 

{b)  Lrtli':h. — At  the  very  outset  of  Lettish  history 
we  find  the  merchants  of  Liibeck  taking  steps  to 
find  an  outlet  for  their  commerce  in  the  district 
of  the  Lower  Dvina,  and  they  were  followed  by 
German  miss'onaries,  who  there  founded  the 
earliest  Christian  settlements.  While  these  at- 
tempts at  colonization  were  not  at  once  greatly 
successful,  they  had,  nevertheless,  the  etlect  of 
making  Livonia  known  to  the  West,  and  of  direct- 
ing against  that  heathen  land  the  enthusiasm  for 
war  against  unbelievers  which  in  that  period  of 
the  Crusades  dominated  the  thought  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  owing  to  tliis  enthusiasm  that  Albert, 
canon  of  Bremen  (t  1229),  was  able  to  secure  a 
permanent  footing  in  Livonia  (1200),  and  as  its 
bishop — supported  as  he  was  by  constant  immigra- 
tion from  Germany  and  by  the  Livoniau  Order  of 
the  Sword  (founded  in  1202) — to  establish  there  a 
German  colonial  State,  which  was  recognized  in 
1207  as  a  frontier -district  of  the  Empire.  Its 
suzerainty  was  shared  by  Albert  and  the  Order  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  power  of  the  bishop 
preponderant ;  but  this  position  of  matters  was 
fundamentally  altered  when,  iu  1237,  the  Livonian 
Order  was  merged  in  the  Order  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  the  latter  thus  adding  the  domain  of  the 
former  to  its  OAvn.  Taking  as  its  model  the 
Prussian  State,  in  which  it  alone  held  the  reins 
of  sovereign  authority  —  the  bishops  themselves 
being  subordinate  to  it — the  Teutonic  Order  sought 
to  curb  the  episcopal  power  among  the  Letts,  and 
it  was  all  the  more  successful  in  this  policy  as  it 
managed  to  subjugate  the  hitherto  unconquered 
heathen  districts.  The  process  of  subjugation,  so 
far  as  the  Lettish  provinces,  Livonia  and  Courland, 
were  concerned,  was  virtually  completed  by  1290. 
The  Order,  nevertheless,  did  not  thereby  win  re- 
pose, but  had  constantly  to  take  the  field  against 
unfriendly  neighbours,  and,  as  the  fortune  of  war 
was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  it,  while  its 
powers  were  sapped  by  internal  dissensions,  and 
the  secularization  of  its  Prussian  territory  in  1525 
isolated  its  Livonian  domain,  its  authority  in  the 
latter  also  was  at  length  completely  shattered.  In 
1562  Livonia  became  a  Polish  province,  while  Cour- 
land, as  a  hereditary  feudal  duchy  of  Poland,  came 
into  the  power  of  the  last  Master  of  the  Livonian 
part  of  the  Order,  Gotthard  Kettler.  Finally,  both 
provinces  became  subject  to  Russia. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  history. — Thus,  while  the 
Western  Lithuanians  and  the  Letts  came  under 
German  control  in  the  13th  cent.,  the  whole  of 
Eastern  —  now  Russian — Lithuania  was  brought 
into  close  relations  with  Poland  a  century  later, 
and  accordingly,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  two 
divisions  came  to  diverge  widely  from  each  other, 
not  only  as  regards  their  language,  but  also  in  the 
moral,  and  most  of  all  in  the  religious,  sphere. 
Eastern  Lithuania,  which  at  the  time  of  Keistut's 
death  was  almost  entirely  pagan,  was  thrown  open 
to  Christianity  by  Jagiello,  who  himself  had  em- 
braced that  faith  at  nis  marriage  with  Hedwig, 
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and  strove  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  to 
propagate  it  among  his  own  people  of  Lithviania  ; 
they  became  more  and  more  closely  bound  to 
Poland,  and  the  Church  of  the  Polish  Court  and 
the  Polish  State  soon  gained  complete  spiritual 
authority  among  them.  In  this  way  Russian 
Lithuania  became  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and 
such,  except  to  a  very  small  extent,  it  has  always 
remained ;  its  non-catholic  population  consists 
only  of  a  small  number  of  Lutherans,  who  were 
won  to  tliat  communion  through  eflbrts  directed 
from  Courland,  and  of  some  40,000  adlierents  of 
the  Reformed  Confession,  whose  forefathers  were 
induced  to  renounce  Roman  Catholicism  under  the 
influence  of  Prince  Nicholas  Czamy  Radziwill. 
The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Western  Lithu- 
anians and  the  Letts  took  a  ditferent  course.  As 
in  tlie  Prussian  territory  of  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
which  under  the  Grand-Master  Margrave  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  became  a  secular  Protestant  duchy 
in  1525,  so  in  Livonia  and  Courland  the  Lutheran 
teaching  was  enthusiastically  welcomed,  and,  in 
fact,  won  universal  acceptance  in  both  provinces. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  remained  faithful  to  it, 
so  that  Protestantism  is  to-day  almost  universal 
among  the  Letts.  The  only  exceptions  are  found 
in  localities  where  Roman  Catholicism  was  able  to 
gain  a  footing  under  the  protection  of  Poland,  or 
where  proselytes  have  been  won  by  ,the  Russian 
State  Cliurch. 

4.  Early  religion. — The  religion  which  prevailed 
among  the  Litliuanians  and  Letts  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Cliristianity  was  a  developed  nature- 
cult.  Besides  the  worship  of  woods  and  waters,  of 
trees,  stocks,  and  stones,  of  fire  and  houseliold 
snakes,  we  find  a  belief  in  the  personality  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  especially  the  sun,  as  also  in  the 
existence  of  divine  beings  who  control  all  created 
things.  Pre-emin^t  among  these  divine  V)eings 
was  '  God,'  designated  by  the  primitive  Aryan 
name  ilcwas  (Lat.  deus).  He  was  regarded  generally 
as  the  liighest  supramundane  power,  but  some- 
times, like  ytds  in  Homer,  he  was  a  distinct  mytho- 
logical figure,  and  as  such  probably  identical  with 
Perkiinas  (Lett.  Perkohns),  the  thunder-god,  who 
presided  over  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  was  regarded 
as  armed.  An  ancient  folk-song  tells  that,  when 
the  moon  was  unfaithful  to  his  wife,  the  sun,  and 
became  enamoured  of  the  morning  star,  Perkiinas 
cut  him  in  pieces  with  a  sword.  According  to 
Lithuanian  belief,  Perkiinas's  aunt  washed  the 
wearied  and  dust-covered  sun,  who  was  once  called 
the  daughter  of  God,  and  who  herself  had  sons  and 
daughters ;  in  popular  songs  these  play  a  great 
part  as  mystic  powers,  but  are  always  represented 
as  human  in  all  respects.  We  hear  frequently  also 
of  the  '  children  of  God,'  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  mythological  imagination  did  not  distinguish 
between  the  latter  and  the  'children  of  the  sun.' 
The  sun,  nevertheless,  was  not  regarded  as  the 
wife  of  dewas  (or  of  Perk^nas),  as  appears  not  only 
from  what  has  been  said,  but  also  from  a  Lettisn 
folk-song  which  tells  how,  when  Perkiinas  set  out  to 
find  a  wife  beyond  the  sea,  he  was  attended  by  the 
sun,  bearing  a  dowry-chest.  The  Letts,  again, 
believed  that  Perkiinas  was  a  polygamist,  and  in 
another  of  their  folk-songs  he  is  said  to  have  as 
many  wives  'as  the  oak  has  leaves,'  tliough  none 
of  them  plays  an  independent  part  in  the  mytho- 
logy. 

We  need  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Lithuanians  and  of  the 
Letts  alike  recognized  the  existence  of  other  divine 
beings,  and  the  way  in  which  these  are  associated 
shows  that  they  originated  in  the  observation  of 
nature  and  human  life.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  Laime,  the  goiddess  of  fortune,  none  of  tliem 
comes  down  to  us  under  a  common  Lithu-Lettish 


name,  and  we  must  be  the  more  cautious  in  con- 
necting such  beings  with  the  ancient  religion 
because  many  of  the  divine  names  of  the  Lithu- 
Lettish  mythology  rest  upon  the  misconceptions  or 
fabrications  of  later  times.  There  is  adequate 
evidence,  however,  for  an  early  belief  in  a  number 
of  demonic  beings,  such  as  the  laumcs  ('fairies') 
,and  {hepukis  ('  goblin,'  '  flying  dragon  '),  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  Lithu-Lettish  religion  was 
dominated  from  primitive  times  by  the  conception 
of  a  devil  (Lith.  Wclnias ;  Lett.  Welns).  While 
that  conception  never  became  perfectly  distinct,  it 
nevertheless  formed  so  definite  an  antithesis  to  the 
idea  of  '  God '  that  we  cannot  doubt  the  presence 
of  a  dualistic  element  in  the  Baltic  cult. 

Corresponding  to  the  belief  in  demonic  beings, 
superstition  of  a  more  general  kind  was,  and  still 
is,  very  prevalent.  It  manifests  itself  in  a  belief 
in  witches  (ragana,  '  seeress '),  in  the  practice  of 
casting  lots  (Lith.  burti ;  Lett,  hurt),  in  notions 
regarding  countless  occurrences  of  daily  life,  and 
not  least  in  the  idea  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
(Lith.  weles  ;  Lett,  wclji)  continue  to  move  about 
among  the  living — an  idea  that  is  undoubtedly  very 
ancient,  as  it  is  attested  not  only  by  distinct  his- 
torical evidence,  but  also  by  certain  features  in  folk- 
song (as,  e.g.,  the  notion  that  disembodied  spirits 
marry),  and,  above  aU,  by  graves  dating  from 
heathen  times,  which  often  contain  the  remains  of 
both  rider  and  horse,  and  are  furnished  with  wea- 
pons and  implements,  thus  pointing  conclusively 
to  the  belief  that  the  dead  continue  to  exist  in  a 
condition  not  unlike  that  of  their  earthly  life.  As 
the  majority  of  these  graves  contain  skeletons,  not 
ashes,  they  likewise  show  that  the  Lithu-Lettish 
peoples  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
As  to  the  situation  of  the  Lithu-Lettish  abode  of 
the  dead,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  general 
agreement,  some  data  suggesting  the  sky,  others  a 
nether  world.  In  various  localities  we  find  traces 
of  a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis. 

Whether  the  cult  had  a  special  class  of  priests 
cannot  be  made  out.  It  had  certainly  no  temples 
in  the  proper  sense,  and  the  '  aides  sacraj '  of  which 
we  hear  should  probably  be  regarded  as  slight 
erections  in  which  fire  was  kept  burning.  Sacrifices 
were  common,  and  were  ottered  not  only  by  way 
of  petition  and  thanksgiving,  but  also  as  propitia- 
tions; to  judge  from  the  Lettish  designation, /eerft 
('blossoms'),  the  oft'erings  would  seem  to  have 
consisted  originally  of  flowers  and  fruits,  but  we 
have  historical  evidence  that  there  were  from  the 
first  other  kinds  of  sacrificial  gifts,  while,  if  not 
among  the  Letts,  yet  among  the  Lithuanians  and 
Borussians,  we  find  traces  even  of  the  practice  of 
human  immolation. 

5.  Sociological  features.— Our  data  regarding 
the  political  and  social  conditions,  the  prevailing 
sentiments  and  morals,  of  the  ancient  Lithuanians 
and  Letts  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  a 
full  and  clear  account  of  their  civilization.  With 
varying  degrees  of  certainty,  however,  we  may 
make  the  following  statements  regarding  their 
mode  of  life  :  they  were  efficient  in  war,  and  were 
divided  into  numerous  clans  or  cantons  governed 
by  chieftains  ;  they  lived  by  tillage,  cattle-rearing, 
and  hunting,  and  practised  all  manner  of  handicraft 
and  trading  ;  they  lived  in  separate  homesteads, 
and  their  family  life  was  of  the  patriarchal 
type  ;  marriage  was  based  upon  the  purchase 
and  capture  of  brides,  and,  while  the  wife  was 
subject  to  the  husband,  she  held  a  place  of  high 
honour  among  her  children  ;  finally,  both  peoples 
had  a  remarkable  liking  for  song,  but  did  not 
possess  the  art  of  writing. 

6.  Literary  development. — One  result  of  the 
lack  of  writing  is  that  the  Lithuanians  and  Letts 
have  absolutely  no  literary  remains  from  heathen 
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times.  It  was,  in  fact,  onl}-  wlien  the  Christian 
Church  began  to  make  use  of  texts  written  in  the 
native  Ian^'un;_re3 — long  after  the  invention  of 
jirinting — that  literary  documents  were  at  length 
produced.  A  Lithuanian  and  a  Lettish  tran.slation 
of  the  Lutheran  Catechism — the  former  by  Martin 
Mosvidius,  subsequently  a  clergyman,  and  pub- 
lished in  154",  the  latter  by  various  clergymen 
belonging  to  Courland,  in  1586 — a  Lithuanian 
version  of  a  Roman  Catholic  catechism  by  a  canon 
named  Michael  Dauksa  (1595),  and  a  work  trans- 
lated by  a  protestant  Lithuanian  nobleman  named 
Pitkiewicz  (1598),  are  the  earliest  known  writings 
in  the  Lithu-Lettish  languages.  Like  most  of  this 
earlier  literary  work,  the  further  development  of 
Lithu-Lettish  literature  w.os  long  due  to  clergy- 
men, and  thus,  naturally  enough,  that  literature, 
even  when  it  is  not  of  a  distinctively  religious 
character,  is  in  its  earlier  stages  largely  pervaded 
by  Christian  feeling  and  moral  earnestness.  Among 
the  Letts  the  most  outstanding  figure  of  the  earlier 
secular  literature  was  Pas torG.F.Stender(I714-96); 
among  the  Lithuanians,  PastorChri^tian  Donalitius 
(1714-80),  the  distinguished  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled 'The  Seasons.'  As  contrasted  with  this 
earlier  stage,  contemporary  secular  literature  is 
entirely  modem  in  its  point  of  view,  as  it  not  only 
bears  the  impress  of  the  social  revolutions  of  last 
century,  but  is  informed  by  the  spirit  of  a  national 
consciousness,  and  aims  at  the  independence  and 
enlightenment  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Lettish 
peoples.  This  progressive  movement,  which  pro- 
ceeded at  first  but  slowly,  has  within  recent  decades 
become  very  vigorous,  and  alike  in  the  field  of 
politics  and  in  that  of  letters  has  produced  great, 
if  not  always  good,  results.  Not  a  little  of  the 
poetic  production  of  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  -nTiters 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  foreign  readers.  Yet 
even  the  best  of  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  poetic 
quality  «ith  the  lyrical  survivals  of  the  earlier 
eras,  falling  far  short  of  the  beauty  of  many 
Lithuanian  folk-songs  (dainos),  and  also  of  the 
charm  of  the  countless  Lettish  lyrics  in  quatrains 
(dfecsnias). 

LiTBRATrRK. — Scriptovcs  rerum  prttssicarttm,  ^  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1861-74  ;  A.  G'jagrnim,  Sarnmtiae  Europe<x  d<'scriptio,  Speyer^ 
1581 ;  A.  Bezzenberger,  Litauische  Forschungcn,  Gottingen, 
1882 ;  A.  Leskien  and  K.  Bnigmann,  Lilauiiche  rolkslieJer 
und  ildrchen,  Strassburg,  1SS2 ;  G.  H.  F.  Nesselmann, 
LitauUche  VolhslCeder,  Berlin,  1353 ;  A.  Mierzynski,  Zn'idla. 
mytologii  liUwskiej,  Wjirsaw,  1892-08;  A.  Bielenstein,  Tausend 
lettiscKe  Rdlsel,  MiUu,  ISSl;  K.  Baron— H.Wissendorff.tatuyu 
doimw,  Petrograd.  1894  0.  ;  V.  Andreyanov,  LtUische  V'olkslie- 
derund  ilylhen,  Halle.  1896  ;  A.,  E.,  and  H.  Bielenstein,  SLud. 
auf  d-em  GehiiU  der  MtncJien  ArchdologU,  Ethnnjraphie  ujid 
Mythologie,  Riga,  1896;  W.  Mannhardt,  '  Die  lettischen  Son- 
nenmythen,'  in  ZE  vii.  [1875];  M.  Praetorius,  Deliciceprussiae, 
odtT  preiixH4che  Schaubiihne,  ed.  (in  extracts)  W.  Pierson, 
Berlin,  1S71 ;  A.  Bezzenberger,  '  Litauische  Literatiir,'  and 
E.  Welter,  '  LeLtische  Literatur,*  in  Kultur  der  Gegenu-art, 
i.  9,  Leipzig,  1908 ;  R.  Trautmann,  Die  altpretiss.  Sprachdenk- 
mitter,  Oottingen,  1910.  A  list  of  Lithu-Lettish  deities,  with 
reference  to  early  literature,  is  given  by  F.  Solmsen,  in  H. 
Usener,  GbtUmamcn,  Bonn,  1896. 

A.  Bezzenberger. 
LITTLE  VEHICLE. -See  HInayana. 

LITURGIES. -See  M'or.ship. 

LOCKE- 

I.  Chief  dates  in  his  life.— John  Locke  was  bom  on  2»th 
August  1032,  at  Wrington,  Somersetshire.  Brought  up  at 
homo  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  then  sent  to  Westminster 
school,  from  which  he  passed  in  1662  to  Christ  Church,  Onford. 
He  found  little  satisfaction  in  the  scholastic  kind  of  training 
then  in  vogue  at  Oxford,  and.  although,  after  hia  election  to  a 
Senior  .Studentship  at  Christ  Church  in  1659,  he  held  lecture- 
ships in  Greek  and  Rhetoric,  his  interests  eventually  turned 
more  to  scientific  and  medical  studies.  His  connexion  with 
medical  practice  happened  in  1666  to  bring  him  into  contact 
with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  figured 
wj  prominently  in  the  politics  of  Charles  n.'s  reign  ;  and  the 
niLCting  had  an  important  influence  on  Ixjcke's  life.  In  the 
following  year  Locke  went  to  London  to  act  in  the  double 
capacity  of  oonfldential  adviser  to  Shaftesbury  himself  and 


tutor  to  his  son,  while  he  was  also  cn^^aged  in  political  work 
and  held  some  appointments.  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed  from 
oince  in  1''73,  and  in  1676  Locke  had  to  go  to  France  for  his 
health,  lie  remained  abroad  for  four  years,  staying  chiefly  at 
Montpellier  and  Paris,  but  in  1679  returned  to  England  to  assist 
Shaftesbury  once  more.  The  two  years  that  intervened  before 
the  statesman's  fall  and  flight  were  stormy,  and,  though  Locke 
h.id  disapproved  and  probably  kept  clear  of  the  final  plots,  he 
thought  it  prudent  in  1683  to  betake  himself  to  Holland,  nor 
did  he  return  until  the  Revolution  had  made  it  safe  to  do  so  in 
1689.  The  two  years  1689-90  saw  the  publication  of  the  great 
Essay  and  two  others  of  his  principal  works,  and  thus  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  literary  epoch  in  his  life.  From  1G91  onwards 
he  lived  more  in  retirement,  and  chiefly  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Francis  Masham,  at  Oates,  in  Essex.  He  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  new  government,  and  tor  four  years  (1690-1700)  held 
the  well-paid  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Trade.  Failing 
health  compelled  his  retirement  from  this  office.  His  death 
took  place  at  Oates  on  2Sth  October  1704. 

2.  Characteristics  as  a  thinker  and  writer. — 

'  Perhajis  no  philosopher  since  Aristotle  has  repre- 
sented the  spirit  and  opinions  of  an  age  so  com- 
pletely as  Locke  represents  philosophy  and  all 
that  depends  upon  philosophic  thought,  in  the 
18th  cent. — especially  in  Britain  and  France  '  (A. 
C.  Fraser,  Locke,  Preface).  Locke's  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  thus  representative  may  be  based  alike 
on  the  variety  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  \\  rote 
— philosophy,  education,  politics,  religion — and  on 
the  aims  and  qualities  of  his  thinking.  In  all 
directions  he  exhibits  the  merits  and  the  defects 
which  are  attributed  to  the  period.  He  is  im- 
patient of  authority  and  of  '  the  jargon  of  the 
scliools,'  seeks  to  put  aside  preconceptions  and  see 
the  truth  of  things  clearly  for  himself,  believes 
lirmly  that '  reason  must  be  our  last  judge  and  guide 
in  everything,'  ami  de.-ires  sincerely  to  pursue  truth 
only  and  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  no  adequate  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the 
heritage  of  the  past,  accepts  current  assumptions, 
distinctions,  and  doctrines  without  seeing  any 
need  to  test  them,  tends  to  bring  'reason'  down 
to  the  level  of  reflective  common  .sense,  and  is  quite 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  a  very  humble  estimate  of 
its  reach  as  a  human  faculty.  Moreover,  although 
Locke  was  so  eminently  representative  and  exer- 
cised an  immense  influence  on  European  thought, 
he  cannot  be  ranked  very  high  as  a  philosophic 
thinker.  His  thinking,  though  patient,  laborious, 
and  candid,  is  fatally  deficient  in  the  two  qualities 
of  thoroughness  and  system.  The  deficiency  is 
partly  explained,  no  doubt,  by  his  occupation  with 
practical  afl"airs,  which  interfered  with  continuous 
philosophical  pursuits,  and  partly,  too,  by  the 
directly  practical  aims  of  much  of  liis  writing  ;  but 
this  practicalness  of  his  aims  is  itself  characteristic. 
Locke's  '  discontinued  way  of  writing '  goes  also 
to  explain  his  great  fault  as  a  wTiter — the  endless 
repetitions  with  which  he  wearies  his  readers.  In 
the  ■  Epistle  to  the  Keader '  with  which  he  pre- 
faced the  Essay,  he  admits  frankly  that  he  has  not 
been  at  great  pains  to  correct  the  fault,  and  at 
times  he  certainly  seems  to  let  his  pen  run  on 
almost  as  it  pleases.  But  his  faults  are  not  uncon- 
nected with  real  virtues  —  his  intentness  upon 
expressing/  his  whole  thought  fully  and  clearly,  his 
desire  to  drive  home  his  point  and  to  gain  the  full 
assent  of  the  reader.  When  he  writes  with  any 
care,  his  plain  style  is  as  excellent  as  it  is  appro- 
priate, and,  when  he  is  moved  to  earnestness,  ho 
writes  with  force  and  real  impressivecess.  His 
faults  are  seen  at  their  worst  in  his  controversial 
writings.  Although  he  professes  his  eagerness  to 
be  shown  his  errors,  he  seems  in  point  of  fact  to 
have  been  rather  impatient  of  criticism.  He  is  too 
much  taken  up  with  exposing  the  misunderstand- 
ings and  misrepresentations  of  which  his  critics 
have  been  guilty  to  try  to  penetrate  to  the  real 
motives  of  their  criticisms.  Hence  his  replies  do 
not  carrj'  us  much  further,  while  even  as  polemics 
they  have  their  defects.  For,  although  Locke  can 
be  very  effective  both  in  direct  retort  and  in  irony„ 
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he  is  too  apt  to  weaken  liis  case,  not  merely  by 
over-elaboration,  but  also  by  an  insistence  on  the 
letter  of  his  own  and  his  critics'  statements  which 
the  reader  feels  to  be  petty  and  unprolitable. 

3.  The  '  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing' (1690).— In  the  prefatory  'Epistle  to  the 
Keader '  Locke  tells  us  how  he  was  started  upon  the 
line  of  inquiry  which  resulted,  after  some  twenty 
years  of  interrupted  labour,  in  the  publication  of 
the  Essay.  He  was  discoursing  with  a  few  friends 
on  a  subject  which  he  does  not  specify,  but  which 
we  know  from  another  source  to  have  been  '  the 
principles  of  morality  and  revealed  religion'  (see 
Eraser's  ed.  i.  p.  xvii).  The  baffling  character  of 
the  difiBculties  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  caused  Locke  to  ask  himself  whether, 
before  entering  upon  such  subjects,  it  was  not 
rather  '  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities, 
and  see  what  objects  our  understandings  were,  or 
were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with.'  He  took  up  the 
task  of  this  examination,  and  found  it  expand  far 
beyond  his  first  expectations.  The  aim  of  his 
whole  inquiry,  however,  remained  the  same 
throughout,  viz.  that  determination  of  the  cer- 
tainty, extent,  and  degrees  of  human  knowledge 
which  is  the  theme  of  bk.  iv.  of  the  Essay,  and  to 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  work  is  subservient. 

But  before  this  theme  could  be  dealt  with  effect- 
ively certain  preliminary  matters  had  to  be  cleared 
np.  To  know  is  to  have  ideas  about  things — this 
at  least,  whatever  more.  If,  then,  we  are  to 
arrive  at  riglit  conclusions  about  the  scope  of 
knowledge,  we  had  best  begin  by  examining  this 
medium  in  which  alone  it  exists;  i.e.,  we  had 
better  try  to  take  stock  of  our  ideas,"  and  see  how 
we  come  by  them.  To  Locke  it  was  plain  that  we 
come  by  them  only  through  experience.  To  con- 
vince the  reader  that  our  knowledge  and  our  ideas 
have  no  other  source,  Locke  devotes  bk.  i.  of  the 
Es<!ay  to  showingt  that  there  are  no  '  innate ' 
principles  or  ideas,  unless  we  understand  the  term 
'  innate  '  in  some  sense  which  makes  the  assertion 
of  such  innate  knowledge  either  insignificant  or 
misleading.  If  there  are  no  such  innate  ideas, 
then  we  must  look  to  experience  and  experience 
only  for  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas,  and  must  try 
to  trace  them  back,  one  and  all,  to  their  source 
therein.  It  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  import- 
ance of  Locke's  teaching  on  this  point,  but  it 
really  constitutes  one  of  his  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  modern  psychology. 

Yet  it  was  hardly  as  a  psychologist  that  Locke 
himself  was  interested  in  the  source  and  origin  of 
our  ideas  ;  it  was  rather  because  he  thought  that, 
by  seeing  how,  and  at  what  point,  our  ideas 
emerge  or  are  formed  in  the  course  of  experience, 
we  should  be  better  able  to  measure  the  know- 
ledge which  we  get  by  means  of  them.  AVe  should 
know,  in  short,  what  the  actual  experience  is 
from  which  the  ideas  are  derived,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  the  knowledge  which  we  have  by  means 
of  the  ideas  is  based.  The  results  of  Locke's  stock- 
taking of  our  ideas  in  bk.  ii.  can  be  here  only 
summarized. 

He  finds  that  all  our  ideas  may  be  traced  back 
.  to  two  gieat  sources  :  sensation,  which  gives  us 
llie  ideas  involved  in  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world,  and  '  reflexion,'  which  is  the  perception  of 
the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  and  which  gives 
US  ideas  such  as  those  of  reasoning,  believing, 
willing.  The  ideas  derived  from  (one  or  both  of) 
these  sources  may  be  either  simple — such  as  the 
ideas  of  yellow,  thinking,  pleasure,  unity — or  com- 
plex.    The  complex  ideas  are  subdivided  (ii.  ch. 

'  The  term  *  idea  '  is  \ised  by  Locke  in  a  very  wide  sense  '  for 
whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man 
thinlis.'  The  equivalent  in  modem  psychology  is  a  term  like 
J.  Ward's  'presentation.' 


xii.)  into  ideas  of  modes,  substances,  and  rela- 
tions. By  'modes'  are  meant  'such  complex 
ideas  which,  however  compounded,  contain  not  in 
them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves, 
but  are  considered  as  dependences  on,  or  affections 
of  substances  :  such  as  are  the  ideas  signified  by 
the  words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder.'  They  may 
be  either  simple  (  =  unmixed)  or  mixed,  according 
as  they  are  merely  variations  or  combinations  of 
one  simple  idea,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  involve 
different  simple  ideas  ;  e.ff.,  the  different  numbers 
are  simple  modes  of  number  or  unity,  whereas 
ideas  like  gratitude  and  murder  are  mixed  modes. 
Under  the  above  heads  Locke  proceeds  to  survey 
and  examine  the  most  important  id<;.\gor  classes 
of  ideas  that  enter  into  our  knowledge.  The 
classification  is  open  to  criticism  in  various  ways, 
but  where  it  principally  fails  Locke  is  in  dealing 
V  ith  the  more  abstract  and  general  categories,  > 
such  as  existence,  power,  unity,  substance.  The 
first  three  of  these  are  said  in  ch.  vii.  to  be  simple 
ideas  derived  both  from  sensation  and  from  re- 
flexion. But  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  really 
comparable  with  simple  ideas  like  yellow  or  hot ; 
they  are  not  sensible  qualities.  Locke  himself 
speaks  of  the  ideas  of  existence  and  unity  as  '  sug- 
gested to'  the  understanding  by  objects,  and  in 
ch.  xxi.  the  idea  of  power  seems  to  be  reached  by 
a  process  in  which  inference,  as  well  as  direct  ex- 
perience, plays  a  part.  The  general  idea  of  sub- 
stance seems  in  like  manner  to  be  a  result  of 
inference,  if  we  are  to  give  that  name  to  a  process 
and  a  result  which  Locke  describes  in  terms  so 
halting  and  dubious  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  critic  Stillingfleet  took  oiience  at  them.  The 
mind,  we  are  told  (ch.  xxiii.  §  If.),  takes  notice 
that  its  simple  ideas  go  constantly  together  in 
groups  (the  qualities  that  make  up  a  single  thing), 
and,  '  not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can 
subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
suppose  some  substratum  wherein  they  do  subsist, 
and  from  which  they  do  result ;  which  therefore 
we  call  substance.  So  that  if  any  one  will  examine 
himself  concerning  his  notion  of  substance  in 
general,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at 
all,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he  knows  not  what 
support  of  such  qualities,  which  are  capable  of 
producing  simple  ideas  in  us.' 

It  was  the  ambiguous  position  of  ideas  likepower 
and  substance  that  gave  an  opening  for  Hume's 
sceptical  criticism.  Throughout  the  long  analj'sis 
of  ideas  which  occupies  bk.  ii.  the  modern  reader, 
accustomed  to  a  more  precise  demarcation  of  the 
provinces  of  logic,  psychology,  and  metaphj'sics,  is 
perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  giving  any  one  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  Locke's  procedure.  The 
analysis  is  not  simply  a  logical  dissection  of  ideas 
into  their  simplest  constituents.  Yet  it  is  too 
much  influenced  by  the  point  of  view  of  logical 
analysis  to  be  a  truly  genetic  or  psychological 
account  of  the  growth  of  our  ideas.  Finally,  both 
interests  are  crossed  by  the  further  interest  in 
the  knowledge-value  of  our  ideas,  though  the  last 
point  of  view  takes  us  over  to  the  theme  of  bk.  iv. 
Thus  the  discussion  of  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  in  ch.  viii.,  and  the  discussions  of  power, 
substance,  and  identity  in  the  chapters  so  named, 
are  as  definitely  concerned  with  the  knowledge- 
value  of  our  ideas,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
realities  known  by  means  of  them,  as  any  part  of 
bk.  iv. 

In  bk.  iii.  ('  Of  Words  ')  Locke  applies  his  analysis  of  ideas  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  words  by  which  we  express  them.  The 
most  strikine:  feature  of  the  book  is  the  way  in  which  tlie  dis- 
tinction of  real  and  nominal  essence  is  applied  to  the  names 
which  signify  mixed  modes  (e.g.,  moral  ideas)  and  substances 
respectively.  When  we  define  man  as  a  rational  animal,  we  lay 
down  a  certain  abstract  idea,  or  combination  of  abstract  ideas, 
by  reference  to  w-hich  our  application  of  the  term  'man'  is 
determined.    This  abstract  idea  is  the  '  oominal  essence '  of 
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maa.  The  nomiml  essence,  then,  is  for  Locke  nothintr  more 
than  the  statement  of  the  meaning  in  which  wc  intend  to  use 
tlio  general  nnmc,  whereaa  the  '  real  essence  '  of  a  thing  is  tiie 
real  being  or  inner  constitution  of  the  thins;  itself.  Now  m 
Locke's  view  the  ideas  of  mixe'i  modes  are  ideas  which  we  onr- 
selres  frame  or  put  together  at  our  own  discretion.  Therefore, 
80  tar  aa  they  are  concerned,  nominal  and  real  e.ssence  coincide, 
and  there  isnoihing,  unless  the  complexity  or  vagueness  of  the 
Ideas  in  question,  to  prevent  us  from  stating  their  essence 
exactly  and  completely.  But  in  the  case  of  substances  we  are 
d-.-aling  with  things  which  have  a  real  essence,  and,  since  in 
Loi'ke's  view  their  real  essence  is  not  known  to  us,  we  have  in 
their  case  no  guarantee  that  the  distinctions  which  we  draw  by 
means  of  our  abstract  ideas  or  nominal  essences  will  truly 
represent  the  real  lines  of  division  among  the  things  themselves. 
In  fact,  by  introducing  the  notion  of  es.^ence  at  all  we  arc 
assuming  that  there  is  a  real  division  of  things  into  species,  and 
thi<  assumption  is  liable  at  any  point  to  turn  out  untrue.  The 
lines  of  division  which  wo  suppose  to  exist  may  he  found  to 
break  down.  Hence  Locke  concludes  that  in  the  case  of  8ul>- 
stances  our  general  names  expre-ss  merely  the  nominal  essence. 
'Tlie  boundaries  of  species  are  made  by  men,'  thouj^h,  of  course, 
we  are  guided  in  making  them  by  those  superficial  resemblances 
among  things  which  nature  presents  to  our  view. 

In  blc.  ix-.  we  come  at  last  to  those  conclusions 
regardin;;  the  nature  and  extent  of  knowledge — or, 
■where  knowledge  fails,  of  prolmbility  or  probable 
judgment — to  which  the  rest  of  the  work  had  been 
subsidiarj'.  Knowledge  is  defined  by  Locke  as 
'  the  perception  of  the  connexion  of  and  agreement, 
or  disagi'eenient  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our 
ideas.'  And  of  such  agreement  and  disagreement 
he  distinguishes  four  sorts  :  (1)  identity  or  diversity 
{e.g.,  'blue  is  ditlerent  from  yellow'),  (2)  relation 
{e.g.,  geometrical  equality),  (3)  co-existence  (of 
attributes  in  a  subject  or  substance),  and  (4)  real 
existence  'agreeing  to  any  idea'  {e.g.,  'God  is'). 
Further,  our  knowledge  of  the  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement of  our  ideas  has  different  degrees  of 
evidence.  It  may  be  {a)  immediate  or  intuitive — 
and  all  certainty  goes  back  to  such  intuition — or 
(6)  demonstrative,  i.e.  reached  by  a  series  of  steps, 
and  therefiire  in  Locke's  view  not  quite  so  clear  as 
immediate  intuition,  even  though  each  step  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  intuitive  evidence.  Lastly  (c), 
there  is  'sensitive  knowledge,'  our  knowledge  of 
the  particular  existence  of  external  things  when 
they  are  actually  aflecting  our  senses.  The  last 
degree  of  knowledge  Locke  regards  as  inferior  to 
the  other  two,  though  not  open  to  serious  doubt. 
"Whatever  falls  short  of  these  degrees  of  evidence 
is  matter,  not  of  knowledge,  but  at  the  most  of 
probability.  From  these  iireliminarj'  determina- 
tion.s  Locke  proceeds  to  a  series  of  discussions  in 
which  three  proljlems  are  intertwined  in  a  way 
that  is  rather  confusing  to  the  reader:  (1)  the 
problem  how  far  we  can  have  knowledge  which  is 
real  in  the  sense  of  being  authentic  or  valid,  and 
not  a  mere  imagination,  (2)  the  problem  how  far 
this  real  knowledge  is  also  general  or  universal, 
(3)  the  problem  how  far  knowledge  which  is  real  in 
the  first  sense  is  also  real  in  the  further  sense  of 
being  a  knowledge  of  real  existence,  i.e.  a  know- 
ledge of  things  wliich  have  a  substantive  existence 
or  reality.  The  clue  to  Locke's  answer  to  all  three 
problems  lies  in  the  sharp  opposition  which  he 
makes  between  our  knowledge,  e.g.,  of  mixed 
modes,  where  we  are  dealing  with  (complex)  ideas 
which  are  '  nrchetj'pes  of  the  mind's  own  making,' 
and  our  knowledge  of  substances  and  of  real  exist- 
ence, where  riur  ideas  refer  to  archetypes  beyond 
themselves.  In  the  former  case  our  knowledge  (of 
relations  among  our  ideas)  can  be  at  once  real  (in 
the  lirst  sense)  and  general,  bccau.se  it  makes  no 
further  claim  to  be  a  knowledge  of  real  existence 
(of  things)  or  coexistence  (of  attributes  in  things). 
In  the  latter  case  our  knowledge  makes  this  further 
claim,  and  is  therefore  far  more  restricted.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  a  triangle  or  of 
the  wrongness  of  murder  is  real  and  general,  even 
though  no  perfect  triangle  could  be  drawn  or  no 
murder  had  ever  been  coromitted.  But  our  know- 
ledge of  real  existence  and  co-existence  can  nmer 


be  thus  general.  As  regards  real  existence,  we 
have,  according  to  Locke,  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  our  own  existence,  a  demonstrative  knowledge 
of  God's  existence,  and  a  sensitive  knowledge  of 
that  of  external  things.  B\it  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  existence 
and  not  of  subst.ance,  for  on  Locke's  view  we  do 
not  know  the  inner  nature  either  of  spiritual  or 
of  material  substance.  In  fact,  he  offended  Ids 
orthodox  readers  by  suggesting  that,  while  Me 
may  believe,  we  cannot  know,  that  the  soul  (of 
man)  is  immaterial.  The  inner  nature  (or  real 
essence)  of  material  bodies  he  assume.s  to  consist 
in  a  certain  atomic  constitution;  and,  since  he 
regards  this  as  inaccessible  to  our  knowledge,  he 
denies  the  possibility  of  physical  '  science,'  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  '.science.'  Such  'know- 
ledge' as  we  h'-ve  of  material  bodies  is  only  of 
the  co-existence  of  their  superficial  properties,  and  t 
does  not  go  beyond  probabilitj',  though  it  may  be 
extended  and  improved  by  experiment. 

The  subsequent  development  of  philosophy  and 
science  has  made  many  of  Locke's  positions  seem 
strange  to  us.  Otir  confidence  in  physical  science 
is  far  greater,  our  reliance  on  abstract  demonstra- 
tions of  '  the  existence  of  a  God '  far  less  than  his. 
Above  all,  we  have  to  be  more  careful  about  the 
relation  of  '  ideas '  to  real  existence  and  less  ready 
to  separate  and  unite  them  alternately  as  suits  our 
convenience.  The  weaknesses  of  Locke's  com- 
promise between  common  sense  and  philosophy 
have  been  made  so  abundantly  evident  by  later 
criticism  that  it  is  hard  to  be  fair  to  his  real  merits. 
And  j-et  it  is  to  the  suggestiveness  of  his  treatment 
of  the  problems  of  knowledge  that  later  criticism 
owes  the  advance  that  it  has  made  on  his  positions. 

4.  Ethics  and  politics. — Locke's  contributions  to 
ethics  are  scanty  and  of  little  value,  unless  we 
credit  to  ethics  the  discussion  of  free  will  contained 
in  the  chapter  on  power  (bk.  ii.  ch.  xxi.)-  Cer- 
tainly this  discussion,  in  spite  of  the  perplexities 
which  Locke  candidly  reveals  to  the  reader,  is  full 
of  interest  and  instruction  alike  for  the  moralist 
and  for  the  psychologist.  But  in  ethics  proper  his 
notion  that  morality  is  no  less  capable  of  demon- 
stration than  mathematics  is  an  eccentricity,  which 
can  be  explained  only  by  his  theoretical  view.'s 
about  our  knowledge  of  mixed  modes.  It  certainly 
matches  ill  with  his  doctrine  of  moral  obligation, 
which  recognizes  no  higher  motives  than  those  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  reward  and  punishment. 

Nowhere  are  the  features  of  Locke's  thought 
displaj-ed  more  characteristically  than  in  uLs 
political  doctrine.  Published  early  in  16fl0,  the 
Tv>o  Treatise.i  of  Government  had  a  direct  reference 
to  current  politics.  The  first  was  a  refutation  of 
Filmer's  plea  for  the  unlimited  (paternal  or  heredi- 
tary) right  of  kings,  the  second  a  defence  of  the 
Revolution.  Concerned  only  about  the  right  of 
the  people  to  resist  oppressive  and  arbitrary  rule, 
Locke  is  more  tlian  usually  careless  about  thorough  - 
ness  and  system.  He  accejits  with  easy  credulity 
the  literal  truth  of  a  social  compact,  with  the 
subsidiary  doctrines  of  a  state  of  nature,  natural 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  tacit  consent  of  the 
individual  tosubmit  to  the  established  government. 
In  one  and  the  same  sentence  (bk.  ii.  ch.  xiii.  §  149) 
he  tells  us  that  in  a  constituted  commonwealth 
'  there  can  be  but  one  supreme  power,  wliich  is  the 
legislative,'  yet  that  '  the  legislative  being  only  a 
fiduciary  power  to  act  for  certain  ends,  there 
remains  still  in  the  people  a  supreme  jiower  to 
remove  or  alter  the  legislative,  when  they  find  the 
legislative  act  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.'  Ho  tells  us  (xi.  §  134)  that  the  legislative 
is  'sacred  and  unalterable  in  the  hands  where  the 
community  have  once  placed  it,'  yet  admits  that, 
as  a  result  of   hUtorical  changes,  the  legislative 
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may  cease  to  be  representative  and  may  therefore 
stand  in  urgent  need  of  reform  (xiii.  §  157).  And 
then,  to  complete  the  reader's  confusion,  he  assigns 
the  task  of  reforming  the  legislative  to  that 
royal  prerogative  whose  arbitrary  exercise  he  else- 
where denounces.  In  view  of  such  incoherences 
we  must  be  content  to  take  Locke's  treatise 
primarily  as  a  pamphlet  for  his  o^\'n  time  ;  it  has 
at  all  events  more  historical  than  theoretical 
importance. 

5  Toleration. — Locke's  writings  upon  toleration 
.serve  as  a  link  between  his  political  and  his  re- 
ligious doctrines.  In  1689  he  publislied  in  Holland 
a  Latin  Epistola  de  Tolerantia,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  in  the  same  year.  Criticisms 
(attributed  to  one  Jonas  Proast  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford)  drew  from  Locke  A  Second  Letter  concern- 
ing Toleratwn  and  A  Third  Letter  for  Toleration  in 
1690  and  1692  respectively,  and  twelve  years  later 
he  had  even  begun  a  fourth,  of  which,  however, 
only  a  fragment  was  written.  The  original  letter 
is  a  businesslike  piece  of  argument,  the  second  is 
longer,  the  third  is  very  long  and  very  tedious. 
Locke  can  see  nothing  at  all  in  his  critic's  argu- 
ments, and  it  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the 
position  which  the  critic  had  chosen  to  defend  was 
anything  but  strong — viz.  that,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  will  not  embrace  the  true  religion,  the 
magistrate  ought  to  employ  force,  in  the  shape  of 
moderate  penalties,  to  compel  them  to  consider  the 
error  of  their  ways.  Against  this  position  Locke 
sliows  again  and  again  that  compulsion  can  pro- 
duce only  outward  conformity,  not  inward  convic- 
tion, that  what  vi-as  punished  was  therefore  really 
dissent  and  not  '  want  of  consideration,'  that  any 
end  which  justified  moderate  penalties  would 
equally  justify  the  severest  persecution  where 
moderate  penalties  failed,  that  '  the  true  religion  ' 
must  for  practical  purposes  mean  the  magistrate's 
own  religion,  and  f  hat  the  arguments  by  which  the 
critic  sought  to  escape  from  these  conclusions  were 
either  circular  or  question-begging.  The  practical 
force  of  Locke's  argument  lies  in  this,  that  the 
sincerity  of  religious  dissent  makes  compulsion 
futile,  while  the  actual  divisions  among  Christian 
sects  make  it  presumptuous.  Philosophically  these 
considerations  were  reinforced  and  explained  by 
his  view  that  in  matters  of  religion  there  is  no 
certain  (or  demonstrative)  knowledge,  and  that  we 
must  be  content  with  'a  persuasion  of  our  own 
minds,  short  of  knowledge '  ( Works  ",  vi.  144).  But 
he  had  also  laid  down  clearly  in  the  first  letter  the 
religious  ground  that  it  is  '  in  the  inward  and  full 
persuasion  of  the  miad '  that  '  all  the  life  and  power 
of  tnie  religion  consists'  (p.  11).  'I  cannot  be 
saved  by  a  religion  that  I  distrust,  and  by  a 
worship  that  I  abhor '  (p.  28). 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the  con- 
structive argument  of  the  original  letter  is  in  itself 
satisfactory.  It  is  based  on  Locke's  narrow  con- 
ception of  the  State  as  concerned  with  little  but 
the  security  of  life  and  property,  and  as  limited 
in  its  functions  by  the  supposed  consent  of  the 
individual.  His  argument  is  qualified,  too,  in 
ways  which  make  its  consistency  doubtful.  Thus 
it  refuses  toleration  to  atheists,  because  '  promises, 
covenants,  and  oaths,  which  are  the  bonds  of 
human  society,  can  have  no  hold  upon  an  atheist ' 
(p.  47),  and,  in  effect,  to  Roman  Catholics,  because 
their  religion  requires  them  to  submit  themselves  to 
a  '  foreign  jurisdiction '  (p.  46).  And  this  refusal 
does  not  square  very  well  with  that  'absolute 
liberty,  .  .  .  equal  and  impartial  liberty,'  which, 
the  reader  was  assured  at  the  outset,  'is  the  thing 
that  we  stand  in  need  of.'  Locke  wants  to  separate 
sharply  and  completelj'the  spheres  of  the  civil  power 
and  the  Church.  As  he  denies  to  the  magistrate 
any  right  to  prescribe  articles  of  faith  or  forms 


of  worship,  so  he  condemns  those  who  '  upon 
pretence  of  religion '  arrogate  to  themselves  any 
peculiar  authority  in  civil  concernments :  '  I  say 
these  have  no  right  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magis- 
trate' (p.  46).  But  it  seems  strange  that,  with  the 
recent  liistory  of  his  own  country  in  view,  he  should 
not  have  recognized  that  an  assertion  of  authority 
in  civil  concernments  was  almost  certain  to  be 
made  by  the  dominant  religious  sect,  whatever  it 
might  be.  The  magistrate  who  was  not  to  tolerate 
sucli  ecclesiastical  pretensions  would  hardly  be 
able  to  avoid  meddling  in  matters  of  religion.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  any  religious  sect, 
whether  Catholic  or  Puritan,  which  was  firmly 
convinced  that  it  alone  taught  the  true  way  of  life 
and  that  its  rivals  were  spreading  pernicious 
errors  would  quietly  acquiesce  in  its  exclusion  from 
the  use  and  the  control  of  the  civil  power.  As  in 
other  cases,  so  here,  Locke's  argument  makes  a 
great  show  of  robust  common  sense,  but  does  not 
go  very  deep,  and  involves  large  tacit  assump- 
tions. 

6.  Religion. — One  of  these  assumptions,  nodoubt, 
was  that  latitndinarianism  of  his  own  religious 
views  whicli  found  expression  later  in  his  Reason- 
ableness of  Chyistianity  (1695).  In  that  work  he 
seeks  to  show,  by  a  great  array  of  Scriptural 
evidence,  that  the  one  and  only  gospel-article  of 
faith  is  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  promised 
Saviour.  To  believe  this,  to  repent  of  our  sins,  to 
endeavour  after  a  sincere  obedience  to  the  Saviour's 
commandments — these  and  these  only  are  the 
conditions  required  to  make  any  one  a  Christian, 
these  and  these  only  are  the  true  '  fundamentals' 
of  the  Cliristian  religion,  viz.  those  '  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.'  Locke  anticipates  the  objection  that 
belief,  on  the  strength  of  reported  miracles,  in  the 
statement  that  Jesus  is  the  promised  Messiah  is 
merely  a  historical,  and  not  a  saving,  faith  ;  but  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  he  sees  the  real  force  of  the 
objection.  He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  the  'oblation 
of  a  heart,  fixed  •with  dependence  on,  and  affection 
to  God'  as  'the  foundation  of  true  devotion,  and 
life  of  all  religion,'  and  describes  faith  as  '  a  stedfast 
reliance  on  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  God ' 
(IForfo",  vii.  129,  131),  but  he  does  not  explain 
sufficiently  how  this  religious  faith  arises  out  of 
the  historical  belief.  He  insists  on  the  inability  of 
plain  people,  '  the  day-labourers  and  tradesmen, 
the  spinsters  and  dairy-maids,'  to  follow  abstract 
reasonings,  and  on  the  consequent  necessity  for  an 
authoritative  religion  and  morality.  '  The  greatest 
part  cannot  know,  and  therefore  they  must  believe ' 
(p.  146).  But  whether  such  an  appeal  to  authority 
would  find  its  most  natural  satisfaction  in  Locke's 
simplified  Christianity,  or  is  even  quite  consistent 
with  it,  is  not  so  clear.  Among  other  advantages 
of  an  authoritative  revelation  he  speaks  of  the 
support  which  it  affords  to  morality,  and  he  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  support  he  has  in 
view. 

'  The  philosophers,  indeed,  showed  the  beauty  of  virtue ; 
they  set  her  off  so,  as  drew  men's  eyes  and  approbation  to  her ; 
but  leaving  her  unendowed,  very  few  were  willing  to  espouse 
her.  The  generality  could  not  refuse  her  their  esteem  and 
commendation  ;  but  still  turned  their  backs  on  her,  and  forsook 
her,  as  a  match  not  for  their  turn.  But  now  there  being  put 
into  the  scales  on  her  side  "  an  exceeding  and  immortal  weight 
of  glory  " ;  interest  is  come  about  to  her,  and  virtue  now  Sa 
visibly  the  most  enriching  purchase,  and  by  much  the  best 
bargain '  (p.  150). 

It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  appeals  to 
self-interest — 'the  favourite  passion,'  as  Butler 
calls  it — were  characteristic  of  the  age. 

7.  Education. — Locke's  views  on  this  subject  are 
contained  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Education 
(1693)  and  the  ^ostXi-amoixs  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing. The  latter  connects  directly  with  the 
Essay,  and  was   originally  designed  to   form   a 
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chapter  of  it.  It  has  been  highly  praised,  but,  like 
other  writings  on  the  general  education  of  the 
intellect,  seems  often  to  be  elaboratinfj  truths  of  a 
somewhat  obvious  kind.  Perhaps  its  main  value, 
after  all,  lies  in  the  ample  illustration  which  it 
aflbrds  of  Locke's  own  intellectual  attitude  and 
temper  of  mind.  The  other  work  makes  a  much 
more  delinite  contribution  to  the  art  of  edtication. 
The  limited  and  practical  aim  of  the  Thoughts  is 
emphasized  by  Locke  himself,  viz.  to  set  forth 
'  how  a  young  Gentleman  should  be  brought  up 
from  his  infancy.'  As  a  medical  man  he  does  not 
dis(hiin  to  give  detailed  advice  as  to  bodily  health 
and  training.  The  characteristic  feature,  however 
— and  the  conspicuovis  merit — of  the  book  is  the 
paramount  importance  which  it  gives  to  the  training 
of  character. 

'  That  which  every  Gentleman  .  .  .  deBires  for  his  Son,  besides 
the  Estate  he  leaves  him,  is  contained  (I  suppose)  in  these  four 
Things,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  Breeding,  and  Leaminp'(§  134). 

The  order  expresses  Locke's  deliberate  estimate 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  qualities  named, 
and  this  estimate  governs  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  consistently  throughout  the  book.  No 
reader  of  the  Thoughts  is  likely  ever  to  confuse 
education  with  instruction.  So,  too,  in  the  case 
of  intellectual  education  itself,  Locke  insists,  in  his 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  that  the  business  of 
education  '  in  respect  of  knowledge,  is  not,  as  I 
think,  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the 
sciences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  that 
disposition,  and  those  habits,  that  may  enable  him 
to  attain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  shall  apply 
himself  to'  (§  12).  A  writer  who  goes  carefully 
into  details  must,  of  course,  expose  himself  to 
criticism.  Locke's  advice  as  to  bodily  training  is 
in  some  points  certainly  not  such  as  medical 
authority  would  now  approve,  and  some  of  his 
views  on  moral  training  are  at  any  rate  open  to 
question.  But  there  can  be  little  question  about 
this,  that  Locke  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  such 
matters.  His  fresh  and  independent  view  of  his 
subject,  his  steady  insistence  on  character  as  all- 
important,  his  own  kindliness  and  affection  for 
young  people,  and  his  practical  common  sense 
combine  to  make  him  an  admirable  exponent  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  educator  should  go  about 
his  work. 

LiTKRATURB. — The  best  ed.  of  Locke's  works  is,  according  to 
A.  C.  Praser,  that  o(  E.  Law,  4  vols.,  London,  1777.  The  refer- 
ences in  the  art.  are  to  If  oris  ii,  10  vols.,  do.  1812.  The  Essay 
has  been  edited  by  Eraser,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1894.  The  chief  Life 
is  that  of  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  2  vols.,  London,  1876.  There 
are  short  accounts  of  Locke's  life  and  philosophy  bv  Fraser, 
Edinburgh,  1890,  T.  Fowler,  London,  1880,  and  S.  Alexander, 
do.  1908 :  and  E.  Fechtner's  John  Locks :  ein  Bitd  atis  den 
geistigen  Edmp/en  Englands  im  17ten  Jahrhundert,  Stutt- 
gart, 1898,  is  a  work  of  similar  chr.r.icter.  In  addition  to  the 
Eist'Ories  of  philosophy,  the  chapters  on  Locke  in  the  follow- 
ing works  nmy  be  referred  to :  R.  Adamson,  The  Development 
0/  Modem  Philosophy,  Edinburgh,  1903,  i. ;  Leslie  Stephen, 
Hist,  of  English  Thovght  in  the  18th  Century'^,  London,  1902, 
both  vols.  ;  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature, 
Cambridge,  1907-12,  viii.  oh.  xiv.  (W.  R.  Sorlev).  Of  more 
special  works  those  of  G.  von  Hertling  (John  Locke  und  die 
Schule  ton  Cambridge,  Freiburg,  1892),  G.  Geil  (Uber  die 
Alfhdngigkeit  Locke's  von  Descartes,  Straeaburg,  1887),  and 
R.  Sommcr  (Locke's  Verhaltnis  zu  Descartes,  Berlin,  18S7)deaI 
with  thedifllcult  question  of  Locke's  relation  to  his  predecessors  ; 
that  of  E.  Martinak  (Die  Logik  John  Lockers,  Halle,  lb:)4)witii 
the  pliilosophy  proper.  H.  BARKER. 

LOCKS  AND  KEYS.— Before  the  invention  of 
bolts  or,  later,  of  locks  and  keys,  a  variety  of  de- 
vices were  in  use  to  secure  safety.  Many  peoples 
at  a  low  level  of  culture  live  in  shelters  or  huts, 
one  or  more  sides  of  which  are  quite  open  (Tas- 
manians,  Seminoles,  Indians  of  Guiana,  etc.),  and 
others  live  in  a  house  only  for  occasional  pur- 
poses— sleeping,  birth,  sickness,  death,  etc.'— so 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  fastening.  But  in  other 
instances,  even  where  no  doors  exist,  attempts 
I  E.  Casalis,  Les  Bassoutos,  Paris,  1459,  p.  132. 


are  made  to  render  the  entrance  secure.  The  huts 
of  the  ICskinios  are  approached  by  a  narrow'  wind- 
ing passage  along  which  one  must  creep  on  all  fours. 
Kumi  villages  are  stockaded,  and  the  door  is 
approaclied  liy  a  winding  passage  trebly  stockaded. ' 
In  Fiji,  the  Caioline  Islands,  Kiwai  Island,  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Chacio  and  of  Guiana,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Africa  the  doorway  is  made  very 
low  or  very  narrow,  or  is  merely  a  small  aperture 
at  some  height  from  the  ground  (cf.  Pr  17"')." 

Sometimes  the  doorway  is  closed  merely  with  a 
couple  of  large  plantain  leaves  or  palm  leaves 
plaited  into  basket  work,  or  with  a  branch  of  a 
I'oco-nut  (.Solomon  Islands,  Roro-speaking  tribes  of 
N.  Guinea),'  or  with  aportiire  (ancient  Peru),*  or 
with  a  kind  of  blind  or  mat  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  asdesired  ( Uaujjes,  Samoa,  Tonga,  Tlascala, 
New  Mexico).''  To  this  might  be  fastened  pieces 
of  metal  or  shell  "'Iiich  clattered  and  so  gave  warn- 
ing when  any  one  entered  (Tlascala),  or,  as  in  New 
Britain,  a  rattle  was  hung  in  the  doorway,  so  that 
any  one  entering  at  night  might  strike  his  head 
against  it  and  warn  the  inmates.*  In  Benin,  where 
locks  were  known  (§  l),  a  cord  running  through  a 
staple,  and  attached  to  a  block  of  wood,  served  to 
keep  the  door  closed.'  Or,  again,  a  wooden  screen 
is  slid  across  the  entrance — a  kind  of  primitive  door 
(Cross  River,  Kitimbiriu,  ancient  Mexico,  Efik  and 
Ekoi,  Bageshu).'  This  is  secured  by  thongs  (Bag- 
anda,  Melanesia  [but  the  tying  can  be  done  from 
without  through  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose]),' 
by  props  or  a  wedge  (African  tribes,  Zunis  [stone 
slabs  held  in  position  by  props]),'"  or  by  bars 
(Mexico,  Upper  Congo,  Grebos,  Dayaks,  wild  Malay 
tribes,  Zunis). "  In  some  instances  such  doorways  or 
doors  are  further  protected  by  channs  or  fetishes 
which  will  work  evil  on  any  one  trying  to  enter. 
These  are  analogous  to  the  protectives  placed  at  a 
keyhole  to  prevent  fairies,  spirits,  etc.,  from  enter- 
ing through  them  (§3  (c))."  As  knotted  strings  or 
thongs  served  for  tents,  so  they  were  also  some- 
times used  to  fasten  doors.  In  Babylonia  and  Egypt 
seals  sometimes  served  the  purpose  of  locks  and 
keys,  but  bolts  were  also  used,  and  over  those  of 
the  temple  of  Samas  in  Babylonia  libations  of  oil 
were  poured  as  well  as  over  other  parts  of  the  door 

1  T.  H.  Lewin,  Wild  Races  0/  S.E.  India,  London,  1870, 
p.  222. 

2  T.  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijiana,  London,  1868,  i.  82 ; 
F.  W.  Christian,  The  Caroline  Islands,  do.  1899,  p.  140 ;  J. 
Chalmers,  JAI  xxxiii.  [1903]  118  ;  E.  Nordenskidld,  Indianer- 
leben,  Leipzig,  1912,  p.  40 ;  H.  M.  Stanley,  Thrmujh  the  Dark 
Continent,  London,  1878,  ii.  184  (Uregga);  E.  Holub,  Seven 
years  in  S.  Africa,  do.  1881,  i.  97  [Korauna] ;  E.  F.  Im  Thurn, 
Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  do.  1883,  p.  206. 

» H.  B.  Ouppy,  I'he  Solomon  Islands  and  their  Natives, 
London,  1887,  p.  69 ;  0.  G.  Seligmann,  The  Melanesiane  of 
British  New  Guinea,  Cambridge,  1910,  p.  198. 

*  H.  Beuchat,  Manuel  d'arch.  amiricaine,  Paris,  1912,  p.  638. 

5  A.  E.  Wallace,  Travels  on  the  Amazon  atid  the  Rio  Negro, 
London,  1863,  p.  491 ;  O.  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia, 
do.  1861,  p.  266 ;  W.  Ellis,  Polynes.  Researches'^,  do.  1832,  i. 
170  ;  W.  Mariner,  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands'', 
do.  1818,  ii.  267  ;  Waitz-Gerland,  Anthrop.  der  Naturmlker,  iv. 
(Leipzig,  1864)  94  ;  NR  i.  486. 
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NR  ii.  673;  J.  Parkinson,  JRAI  ixxvii.  [1907)  262  ;  J.  Roscoe, 
./iJJ/xxxix.  [1909)194. 
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and  T.  A.  Jovce,  t6.  407  [Ba-Mbala),  xxxvi.  [1906]  43  [Ba-Yaka) ; 
J.  Roscoe,  Jfi^/xxxix.  194[Dageshu) ;  HSRBEW  [11104],  p.  360. 

11  NR  ii.  673  ;  J.  H.  Weeks,  JKX  /  xxxix.  110 ;  H.  II.  Johnston, 
Liberia,  London.  1006,  ii.  1006-08 ;  S.  St.  John,  Forests  of  th* 
Far  Bast,  do.  1862,  ii.  10 ;  N.  Annandale  and  H.  O.  Robinson, 
Fasciculi  Malayenses,  do.  1903-06,  p.  46;  S  RBEII'  [1891), 
p.  183;  16  RBEW  [IS»1],  p.  164  f. 

la  Partridge,  op.  cit.  p.  176 ;  A.  Werner,  JVot.  of  Brit.  Cent. 
Africa,  London,  1906,  p.  80  f.  ;  H.  A.  Junod,  Life  of  a  S.  Afr. 
Tribe.  NeuchlUel,  1913,  p.  446;  Torday  and  Joyce,  J-1/ xxxy. 
407  ■  P.  Sibillot,  Le  Folklore  de  France,  Paris,  1904-07,  i.  142. 
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(cf.  §  3  ((/)).    A  conqueror  in  Egj'pt  sealed  the  doors 
of  tlie  temple  of  Ra  after  having  bolted  them.' 

I.  Primitive  locks  and  keys. — In  some  of  the  in- 
stances cited  above  a  bar  set  against  the  movable 
door  from  within  and  held  in  place  by  variovis  means 
is  found.  Doors  and  gates  swinging  on  hinges  were 
also  held  with  bars  of  wood,  bronze,  or  iron,  set 
across  from  one  doorpost  to  the  other,  the  ends 
being  set  in  holes  in  these  (Dt  3=,  Neh  7^,  Is  45^, 
Jg  16'),  or  with  bars  and  bolts  (Neh  3^,  Babylonia, 
Egypt).  In  Homer,  Jl.  xii.  455  tt'.,  two  bars  are 
pushed  out  from  square  holes  in  the  doorposts  and 
meet  in  dovetailed  fashion  in  the  centre.  A  bolt  or 
wedge  keeps  them  in  jiosition.  The  primitive  bolt, 
at  first  of  wood,  then  of  metal,  slid  into  a  staple  on 
the  doorpost."  Where  folding  doors  were  used, 
probably  a  vertical  bolt  above  or  below  held  one 
leaf,  and  a  horizontal  bolt  ti.Ked  both  in  the  centre. 
The  bolt  might  be  shot  backwards  or  forwards  by 
means  of  a  cord  from  outside,  secured  to  a  catch 
by  a,  series  of  knots.  Or  such  a  cord  might  lift  a 
latch,  the  bar  of  which  turned  on  a  wooden  pin.' 
Before  the  use  of  locks  and  keys  a  simple  method 
of  sliding  a  bolt  was  used  in  Greece  as  well  as 
in  central  and  northern  Europe,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bent  hook  or  sickle-shaped  rod.  This  was  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  door  and  caught  in  a  hole  in 
the  bolt  or  on  a  projecting  knob.  Such  '  keys ' 
have  been  found  in  arcliKological  remains.  A 
similar  key  about  2  ft.  long  made  of  iron  with  a 
brass  handle  ornamented  with  ring  money,  and 
known  as  the  chief's  door-key,  is  in  use  in  N. 
Nigeria.''  Another  method  was  to  hold  the  bolt 
in  place  by  means  of  a  peg  also  worked  from  out- 
side by  means  of  a  string.  A  further  develop- 
ment, implying  the  use  of  a  key,  consisted  in  using 
pegs  which  fell  from  an  upright  into  coiTesponding 
sockets  in  the  bolt.  These  pegs  miglit  be  lifted 
in  different  ways  according  to  the  type  of  lock 
in  use.  In  one  type  two  pegs  fell  into  notches  in 
the  bolt  when  it  was  pushed  home,  and  held  it  in 
place.  To  raise  these  a  T-shaped  key  was  used.' 
It  was  pushed  vertically  through  a  hole  in  the 
door,  given  a  quarter  turn,  bringing  the  arms  into 
a  horizontal  position,  and  then  pulled  slightlj^  back 
so  that  the  returns  of  the  T  fitted  into  holes  in  the 
pegs,  which  could  now  be  raised.  The  bolt  was  then 
pulled  back  by  means  of  a  string.*  In  the  second 
type  a  number  of  small  pegs  drop  into  holes  in  the 
bolt  and  are  then  flush  with  its  lower  surface.  The 
key  consists  of  a  rod  bent  at  a  right  angle  with 
teeth  fitted  variously  upon  the  shorter  piece. 
When  inserted  below  the  bolt,  the  teeth  raise  the 
pegs  flush  with  its  upper  surface,  and  the  bolt  can 
then  be  pushed  back  by  the  key.  Innumerable 
varieties  of  this  type  of  lock  are  known,  and  the 
key  is  probably  that  known  as  '  Laconian '  with 
three  teeth,  the  invention  of  which  was  attributed 
to  the  Laconians.  Locks  and  keys  of  this  type 
were  used  in  Egypt,  among  the  Romans  (often  of 

i  M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyria,  Boston,  1898,  p_.  666! 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  London,  1878,  i.  353 : 
Herod,  ii.  128. 

2  16  RBEW  [1897],  p.  164  f.  ;  T>.  Macdonald.  A_fricana,  London, 
18S2,  i.  149  (door  barred  on  outside  when  owner  i8  at  work  in 
the  fields);  Daremberg-Saglio,  s,v.  'Janua,'  col.  607  (Etruria, 
outside  bar);  Perrot-Chipiez,  vi.  188,  281 ;  Horn.  /(.  xidv.  463  f., 
667,  etc. 

3  S  RBEW,  pp.  183,  187. 

■*  O.  Schrader,  Reallexiktm  der  indogerm.  Altertvmskunde, 
Strassburs:,  1901,  p.  725 ;  Brit.  Museum  Guide  to  Early  Iron 
Age.  London,  1905,  p.  125 ;  the  Nigerian  key  is  in  the  Ethno- 
^aphical  section  of  National  Museum,  Edinbureh. 

s  Or,  as  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  a  key  has  teeth  which  fit  into 
notches  in  the  pegs  when  slipped  in  horizontally.  The  pegs  are 
then  raised  vertically. 

*'  Brit.  Mus.  Guide  to  Bxhib.  iUlistrating  Greek  and  Roman 
Life,  London,  190S,  p.  162  f. ;  H.  Diels,  Parrnenides'  Lehrge- 
dicht,  p.  131.  A  key  of  this  type  (still  used  in  Norway)  might  be 
inserted  into  holes  in  the  bolt  (which  had  no  pegs),  and  could 
then  push  it  either  way  (A.  H.  L.  F.  Pitt-Rivers,  On  the  Develop- 
ment and  Distribution  o/  Primitive  Locks  and  Keys,  p.  14), 


an  elaborate  pattern),  Greeks,  Scandinavians,  and 
possibly  the  Celts.'  Both  of  these  locks  are  of  the 
'  tumbler '  type,  as  is  also  the  third,  the  tumbler 
being  '  a  bolt  of  a  bolt.'  In  this  the  pins  drop  into 
holes  in  the  bolt,  which  is  hollow,  until  they  are 
flush  with  the  upper  side  of  the  hollowed-out  part. 
The  key  consisted  of  a  strip  of  wood  or  metal  fitted 
with  upright  teeth  corresponding  in  size  and  posi- 
tion with  the  pegs.  It  was  inserted  into  the  hollow 
of  the  bolt  and  raised  the  pegs,  so  that  the  bolt 
could  be  pulled  back.  In  this  case  the  key,  which 
is  sometimes  of  very  large  size,  was  put  through  a 
hole  in  the  door  large  enough  to  let  the  hand  pass 
through  with  it.  But  in  some  cases  the  lock  was 
fixed  on  the  outside.  This  type  of  lock  was  used 
in  E^pt  (perhaps  not  earlier  than  Roman  times), 
and  is  still  common  there,  in  Oriental  countries 
generally  from  earlj'  times— Syria,  Arabia,  Pales- 
tine—  in  Scandinavia,  in  Scotland,  where  it  is 
still  found  in  remote  parts  of  the  W.  Highlands, 
among  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica,  in  British  Guiana 
(where  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  settlers), 
and  among  the  Zunis  (perhaps  of  Mormon  origin).' 

The  first  of  tliese  types  is  supposed  to  be  the 
kind  of  lock  which  Penelope  opens  in  Odyssey, 
.\xi.  46  fif.'  Diels,  however,  regards  the  strap  as 
fastening  the  bolt  from  outside.  Penelope  un- 
loosens it  (probably  it  was  tied  by  a  secret  knot) ; 
then  through  a  hole  in  the  door  she  inserts  a  bar 
of  metal  bent  twice  at  a  right  angle ;  its  end 
strikes  on  a  knob  fixed  on  the  bolt  and  pushes  it 
out  of  its  staple.  If  there  were  two  bolts,  both, 
connected  together,  could  be  shot  at  once.*  A 
large  key  of  this  kind  is  often  represented  on 
monuments  as  a  hieratic  survival,  carried  by 
priestesses.'  It  is  akin  to  the  sickle-shaped  key 
already  described.  In  Benin  a  key  and  bolt  work- 
ing somewhat  on  this  principle  are  in  use.  The 
bolt  has  a  knob  ;  the  key  is  a  metal  rod,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  attached  another  piece  bent  twice 
at  a  right  angle  ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  ring-shaped 
handle.  This  key  is  inserted  through  a  hole  in 
the  door,  the  keyhole  being  at  a  height  above  the 
bolt  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  key.  The 
end  of  the  key  impinges  on  the  knob,  and,  when 
a  turn  is  given  to  it,  the  bolt  is  slid  along.  The 
bolts  in  the  king's  palace  were  of  carved  ivory.' 
Locks  and  keys  more  or  less  of  this  type,  but  of 
wood,  are  used  by  the  Wamba  of  British  Central 
Africa.  The  key  has  teeth  of  2  or  3  inches  in 
length.  When  it  is  turned,  it  moves  a  wooden 
bolt  into  place.  Possibly  these  are  of  Portuguese 
origin.'  Original  native  locks  are  made  by  the 
Hausa,  and  are  traded  among  other  tribes.'  Du 
Chaillu  refers  to  native  locks  used  for  chests  and 
doors  in  Goimibi,  Equatorial  Africa,  but  does  not 
describe  them.'  Among  savage  tribes  generally 
civilized  influences  are  introdi-cing  the  use  of 
European  or  American  locks  and  padlocks — e.g., 
among  the  Baronga  and  elsewhere  in  Africa." 

1  Aristoph.  Thesm.  421  fl.;  Diels,  p.  144;  Wilkinson,  i.  354; 
Brit.  Mus.  Guide  to. ..  Or.  and  Rom.  Life,  p.  162  f.  A  key  of  thia 
type  might  consist  simply  of  a  bent  rod  to  lift  one  peg.  This  kind 
is  used  m  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  Turkey,  etc.  (Pitt-Rivers,  p.  9). 

-  Pitt-Rivers,  passim  ;  Diels,  p.  141 ;  Daremberg-SagUo,  s.v. 
'Sera';  H.  Syer  Cuming,  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  xii.  (1S56J 
118,  120  ;T.  Wells,  ib.  xiii.  [1857]  335  f.;  E.  W.  lane,  .Vod. 
Egyptians,  London,  1895,  p.  27;  A.  Russell,  Natural  Bistoni  oj 
Aleppo'^,  London,  1794,  i.  21  f. ;  C.  M.  Doughty,  Arabia  Deicrta, 
do.  ISSS,  i.  143  ;  S  RBEW,  p.  1S7  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  354  f. ;  Egjptian 
and  Roman  specimens  in  Brit.  Museum. 

8  See  reconstruction  in  Brit.  Mus.  Guide  io  .  .  .  Gr.  and  Rout, 
LiJ'e,  p.  162  ;  Diels,  p.  131. 

4  See  reconstruction  in  Diels,  p.  136  f. ;  Daremberg-Saglio, 
svv.  '  Sera '  and  '  Janua.' 

5  Diels,  p.  123  f.;  Daremberg-SagUo.  locc.  citt. 

6  H.  Ling  Roth,  Great  Benin,  pp.  87-89  (specimen  in  Brit. 
Museum). 

'  H.  H.  Johnston,  Brit.  Cent.  Africa,  London,  1S97,  p.  4.59. 

8  T.  E.  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  London,  1819,  p.  306. 

9  P.  B.  du  Ch&iWn, Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa,  London, 
1861,  p.  264. 

10  Junod,  op.  eit.  p.  92  ;  du  Chaillu,  p.  254  f. 
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In  another  type,  \ised  mainly  in  padlocks,  the 
key  thrust  into  the  lock  compresses  springs,  thus 
permitting  the  shaokle  to  be  withdrawn.  Siuh 
padlocks  were  nsed  in  Egypt,  and  are  still  known 
in  W.  Africa  (possibly  of  Egyptian  origin).  They 
were  also  used  by  the  Romans,  and  are  still  extant 
in  China  and  India  (the  so-called  puzzle  padlocks).' 
The  Romans  had  flat  keys  for  raisin"  latches, 
simil.iv  to  those  in  use  to-(^ay.'  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  the  lock  with  wards  through 
which  the  key  passes,  thus  moving  the  bolt  back- 
wards or  forwards.  Keys  of  a  simple  type  to  suit 
such  locks  are  represented  on  vases. ^  More  elabor- 
ate keys  are  often  small  and  form  a  part  of  finger- 
rings,  the  key  lying  flat  upon  the  finger.  False 
keys  were  also  used  by  Roman  robbers.* 

While  locks  of  the  primitive  types  here  described 
were  used  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  are 
indeed  still  used  in  remote  districts,  the  ward 
system,  with  obstacles  to  prevent  any  but  the 
proper  key  from  turning  the  bolt,  was  much  used 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  princijjle  of  the 
tumbler  lock  was  applied  to  locks  during  the  I8th 
century.  Roman  keys  terminated  in  a  flat  or 
perforated  handle  ;  othere  were  of  an  open  lozenge, 
ovate,  or  round  shape.  Until  the  13th  cent,  keys 
had  little  ornamentation.  In  the  13th  to  15th 
centuries  they  terminated  in  a  lozenge,  trefoil,  or 
quatrefoil.  After  this,  and  especially  in  the  16th 
cent.,  they  had  elaborate  decoration  and  became 
works  of  art.  The  bows  terminating  the  stems 
were  filled  with  ornament,  the  stem  itself  was 
ornamented  or  took  the  form  of  an  animal  or 
human  figure,  or  stem  and  bow  took  the  form 
of  a  crucifix.  Even  the  webs  were  sometimes 
ornamented. ° 

2.  The  key  as  symbol. — The  importance  of  the 
key,  as  that  by  which  doors  guarding  treasure, 
stores,  etc.,  might  be  closed  or  opened,  was  marked 
in  ancient  times.  This  doubtless  originated  in  the 
period  when  locks  and  keys  of  a  primitive  type 
were  first  invented  and  their  value  made  plain 
to  all. 

(a)  Frequently  the  wife  as  Hauxfrau  bears  the 
household  keys  symbolically.  She  is  the  key- 
bearer  for  her  husband.  Among  the  Romans  the 
newly-married  wife  was  given  the  keys  of  the 
storerooms.  The  divorced  wife  had  to  surrender 
the  keys  ;  hence  the  formula  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
signifying  divorce — '  claves  ademit,  exegit.'  The 
wife  who  separated  from  her  husband  sent  him 
back  the  keys — 'claves  remisit.'"  Among  the 
Teutons  and  Scandinavians  the  bride  was  decked 
with  keys  at  her  girdle.  Here  also  at  divorce  she 
had  to  give  up  the  keys,  and  '  taking  away '  or 
'giving  up  the  keys'  became  a  formula  of  divorce.' 
Among  the  Gauls  a  widow  placed  keys  and  girdle 
on  the  corpse  of  the  dead  husband  as  a  sign  of 
renunciation  in  participation  of  goods — a  custom 
found  elsewhere,  and  also  signifying  that  the 
widow  was  free  of  obligation.*  Slaves  carried 
kej's  of  various  parts  of  the  house,  and  the  janitor 
bore  the  house-kej'.  In  the  Christian  Church  the 
church-treasurer  who  carried  the  keys  of  the  trea- 
sur}'  was  known  as  claviger.''  In  Is  22--  '  laj'ing 
the  key  of  the  house  of  David  upon  his  shoulder' 
signifies    transference  of    the    supremacy  of    the 

1  Cuming,  op.  cit.  p.  118  f.;  Welb,  o;>.  cit.  p.  .330;  I*itt. 
Rivers,  p.  26.  Specinieos  are  to  be  seen  iti  most  etlmologicul 
colleotionB. 

2  Brit.  MuB.  Guide  to 

3  Diels,  p.  146  ff. 


Gr.  and  Rom.  Life,  \>.  163  f . 

■*  Sallust,  Helium  Ju'/urth.  12. 


5  Cuming,  op.  cit.  p.  123  tf.;  Wells,  op.  cit.  p.  337  f.;  Drit.  Mug. 

'   ■'    -tMec' ■       ■ — 

ro,  J 
Ducani^e,  s.v.  'ClaveH  romilterc.' 


6  Cicero,  Philipp.  n.  28 ;   Aiiilirose,  Ep.  68  {PL  xvL  938) 


17,  p.  li 
,  Ep. 


7  J.  Griinui,  DetUiche  liechtsalterthUmerS,  Oottingen,  1881, 
p.  176. 

SGrimin.  Teut.  Myth.  tr.  J.  S.  Stall.vbrasB,  London,  188i-83, 
p.  1757.  Kleinere  Schri/Un,  Berlin,  1832,  vi.  180. 

9  Uucange,  k.v.  '  Claviger.' 


kingdom,  and  the  imagery  is  taken  from  the  large 
keys  opening  tumbler  locks  carried  on  the  shoulder 
in  the  East.  In  Equatorial  Africa,  as  ch&sts  con- 
taining treasure  are  a  syiionyn\  for  property,  and 
as  they  are  kept  locked  with  either  native  or 
American  locks,  the  more  keys  a  man  has  the 
richci  he  is.  Hence  kej's  in  large  numbers  are 
worn  as  a  symbol  of  wealth.' 

(i)  Since  many  divinities  were  key-bearers, 
their  priestesses  (not  usually  their  priests)  also 
bore  kejs  symlwlically,  signifying  that  the  divine 
powers  were  theirs,  or  that  they  were  guardians 
of  the  sanctuary  of  the  gods.  Priestesses  are  often 
represented  carrying  on  their  shoulder  a  large  key 
of  the  rectangular  type,  already  alluded  to  as  an 
archaic  survival  ;  a  key  represented  on  a  grave- 
stone signifies  the  burial-place  of  a  priestess.' 
Ipbigenia  is  called  kXt)SoOx<"  ('key-bearer')  of 
Artemis,  and  lo  K\ri5odxos  of  Hera."  Cassandra 
bore  the  keys  of  Hecate,  and  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess  the  priestess  was  K\eioo<p6pos,  while  the 
priestess  of  Ceres  'caTufiaSiai'  5'  ?xf  K^o.lda.* 

(c)  As  has  been  shown  in  the  art.  DoOR  (vol.  iv. 
p.  851''),  heaven  and  the  under  world  were  believed 
to  be  regions  or  abodes  with  doors  and  gates. 
These  doors  and  gates  had  bars  and  bolts  as  well 
as  locks.  In  Babylonian  mythology  Marduk  made 
gates  to  the  heavens  and  attached  secure  bolts  to 
them.  Samas  is  said  to  open  the  bolt  of  the  bright 
heaven,  and  to  Istar's  supremacy  is  said  to  belong 
the  opening  of  the  lock  of  hea\en.  Hades  with 
its  seven  gates  has  also  bolts.  Over  these  dust  is 
scattered,  and  Istar  threatens  to  break  the  bolts 
when  she  descends  there.^  The  gates  of  Pluto's 
realm  are  closed  with  iron  bars  and  keys.^  The 
Hebrews  had  similar  concei)tions.  SheSl  has  bars 
(Job  17'«  ;  cf.  Ps  107'^) ;  Hades  and  the  Abyss  have 
locks  and  keys  (Rev  I'*  9'  20').  These  conceptions 
were  still  retained  in  Christian  belief,  and  nothing 
is  more  dramatic  in  the  legends  or  theology  of 
the  Descensus  than  Christ's  breaking  the  bars  and 
bolts  of  Hades.  Similarly  in  Manda^an  mythology 
the  regions  of  the  dark  worlds  have  gates  with 
bolts  and  with  locks  and  keys  dillering  from  all 
other  locks  and  keys.'  So  also  earth,  sea,  the 
world,  etc.,  have  locks  and  keys.  The  Assyrian 
Ninili  holds  the  lock  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
opens  the  deep,  and  Ea  unlocks  fountains.' 
Cybele  is  represented  with  a  key — that  of  earth, 
which  is  shut  in  winter  and  opened  in  spring. 
Eros  has  keys  of  sea  and  earth  as  well  as  of 
heaven,  and  Proteus  has  the  keys  of  the  ocean 
{■ir6yTov  /tXijcSas).'  The  Egyptian  Sarapis  has  kej's 
of  earth  and  sea.'"  In  Hebrew  thought  the  sea 
has  doors  and  bars,  and  the  earth  has  bars."  In 
Breton  folk-lore  is  found  the  curious  idea  that 
menhirs  are  keys  of  the  .sea.  Should  they  be 
lifted,  the  sea  would  rush  in.  They  are  also  keys 
of  hell.'-  Fairyland  likewise  has  its  doors  with 
locks  and  keys,  and  the  key  is  sometimes  given  to 
a  favoured  mortal  in  order  that  he  may  obtain 
treasure.'* 

(d)  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  god.s 
were  represented  with  keys,  those  of  the  region 
which  they  guarded  or  which  was  sacred  to  them, 
or  that  the  key  became  a  symbol  of  power— the 
power  which  was  represented  in  the  opening  or 

1  Du  Chaillu,  p.  264  (.  »  Diels,  p.  123  ff. 

s  Eur.  Iph.  in  Taur.  131 ;  ^sch.  Suppl.  29!). 

4  Eur.  Tiuad.  2,)6t.;  Darcmberjj-Saglio,  iii.  49 ;  Callimachu9, 
Uymn  to  Ceres,  45  ;  cf.  55. 

6  M.  Jastrow,  Rd.  of  Bab.  and  Assyria,  pp.  301,  311,  428,  435, 
566,  669. 

6  U.  Wiinsch,  Defixionum  TaMlce  Altim\  Berlin,  1897,  iii.  b. 

'  VV.  Brandt,  Mandaische  Schriften,  Oottingea,  1893,  pp.  151, 
101  (. 

8  Jastrow,  pp.  214,  237. 

9  Servius.  oa  /Kn.  x.  252 ;  C.  O.  Sohwarz,  De  Diia  Clavi^eris, 
p.  23  ;  Orpli.  Hymn.  xxt.  1. 

10  Schwar^,  p.  IS.  "  Job  38"),  Jon  2H, 
'-  StMiillot,  i.  418.  421.  '3  lb.  i.  474.  ii.  123. 
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closing  of  the  doors  of  that  region  to  allow  or  pre- 
vent entrance  or  egress.  This  was  more  especially 
marked  in  Greek  and  Koman  mythoIogj%  in  which 
certain  of  the  divinities  bear  the  title  kXciSoCxos, 
clavigcr.  Janus,  as  god  of  doors,  is  said  to  have 
been  represented  'cum  clavi  et  virga'  in  left  and 
right  hands — the  key  and  the  rod  of  the  Roman 
doorkeeper.  He  sits  guarding  the  gates  of  heaven 
with  the  Hours.  At  morning  the  doors  of  heaven 
are  opened  to  let  out  the  day,  and  they  are  shut 
again  at  night.  Even  more  universally  he  was 
K\fi5o0x<">  since  all  things — heaven,  sea,  clouds, 
and  earth — were  opened  by  his  hand.'  Portunus, 
another  god  of  doors,  probably  of  barns  and  stores, 
also  carried  keys,  and  perhaps  some  ritual  act  was 
performed  with  keys  on  the  Portunalia.^  Divinities 
of  towns  carried  the  keys  of  the  town — e.g.,  Athene 
is  (cXeiSoCxos  of  the  town  of  Athens.'  According  to 
Parmenides,  Dike  carries  the  keys  of  the  doors  of 
day  and  night,  i.e.  of  heaven,  and  removes  the  bar 
from  the  door  when  necessary.^  So  Helios,  who 
comes  forth  from  the  doors  of  the  sky,  is  said  in 
the  Hymn  of  Proclus  (i.  2)  to  have  keys.  The 
same  conceptions  are  found  in  Mithraic  circles, 
perhaps  partly  taken  over  from  these  classical 
models.  The  Kronos  of  Mithraic  belief  carries  a 
key  in  his  right  liand  or  one  in  each  hand,  or,  like 
Janiis,  a  key  and  a  rod.  These  are  the  keys  of 
the  doors  of  heaven,  by  which  souls  enter  or  pass 
out  to  birth.  He  was  addressed  as  '  the  lord  who 
fastens  the  fiery  bars  of  heaven.'''' 

Divinities  associated  with  the  under  world  carry 
its  keys.  Hecate  usually  holds  the  keys  of  Hades 
on  monuments  or  images  of  the  goddess,  and  is 
also  described  as  possessing  them.  She  is  even 
called  '  the  Lady  bearing  the  keys  of  tlie  Uni- 
verse.'' In  Caria  every  fourth  year  the  procession 
of  the  key  [KS.aibs  iroixir-q)  was  celebrated  in  her 
honour — a  festival  which  lasted  for  several  days. 
Pausanias  (v.  xx,  1)  describes  Pluto  as  having 
keys  of  Hades,  which  is  closed  by  him  so  that 
none  can  go  out  thence.  In  the  magic  papyri  and 
elsewhere  other  divinities  bear  the  keys  of  Hades 
— Persephone,  .-Eacns,  Anubis^and  here  we  enter 
the  region  of  mingled  classical.  Oriental,  and  Egyp- 
tian beliefs  which  were  popular  after  the  decay  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  State  religions.' 

(e)  Generally  speaking,  possession  of  the  keys 
signifies  power  over  the  regions  the  locks  of  the 
doors  of  which  these  keys  open.  As  heaven  and 
Hades  were  regarded  as  towns  or  States  with  walls 
and  gates,  so  they  had  locks  and  keys.  The  keys 
are  entrusted  to  their  respective  guardian  divini- 
ties, who  have  the  power  of  opening  or  closing  the 
gates.  To  those  who  were  worthy  of  heaven  its 
door  was  opened ;  to  those  who  merited  hell  its 
door  was  opened.  Once  in,  there  was  generally 
no  egress.  In  Jewish  thought  Michael  is  said  to 
hold  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (3  Bar  I1-, 
cf.  4  Bar  9*,  Eth.  version,  where  he  holds  open  the 
gates  of  righteousness  till  the  righteous  enter  in). 

The  power  of  the  keys  as  associated  with  St. 
Peter  is  treated  of  in  the  art.  Binding  and  Loos- 
ing. Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
his  being  dowered  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  picture  is 
still  that  of  a  State  or  town  with  gates.  St.  Peter, 
as  (tXeiSoCxot,  can  open  to  those  worthy  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  rewards,  or  can  keep  the  door 
locked  against  the  unworthy.  But  it  should  be 
observed     that,    while    generally    righteousness, 

1  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  90,  1178. ;  Macrobius,  I.  ix.  7. 

'-  W.  W.  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  London,  1899,  p.  203. 

s  Ari8toph.  The^i.  1139. 

«  Diels,  p.  29  f. 

5  F.  Cumont,  Texteg  et  vicmum.  figures  rel.  aux  mysteres  de 
Mithra,  Brussels,  1896-99,  i.  83 f.  and  plates;  A.  Dieterich, 
Ein*  Miihrasliturgie,  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  8. 

8  Orph.  Btjmn,  i.  7. 

'  W.  Kohler,  ARWviii.  (1905]  222  (. 


obedience  to  divine  law,  was  the  condition  of 
future  reward,  not  only  in  Christianity  but  in 
other  religions,  there  were  other  metlioils  of  com- 
pelling the  opening  of  the  gates  of  heaven.  We 
find  this  in  Mithraism,  in  Gnosticism,  perhaps  in 
the  popular  Christianity  which  was  so  much 
mingled  with  Gnosticism  and  paganism,  and  in 
the  syncretistio  magieo-religious  groups  of  the 
period.  In  these,  submissiou  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies— e.g.,  of  baptism,  purification,  and  com- 
munion— possession  of  amulets,  knowledge  of  the 
right  pass-words  or  the  names  of  the  demonic  or 
divine  guardians  of  the  gates  of  the  heaven,  were 
all  so  many  keys  with  which  the  soul  could  unlock 
the  gates  and  pass  onwards  or  compel  the  xXei- 
Sovxoi  to  unlock  them.' 

if)  The  name  '  key  '  might  be  given  to  anything 
which  had  the  power  of  opening  or  disclosing. 
Rabbinic  lore  spoke  of  three  keys  which  were 
given  to  no  third  party — the  keys  of  the  womb  or 
of  child-birth,  of  rain,  and  of  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  still  a  divine 
power  which  works  in  conception  and  birth,  open- 
ing the  womb,  and  we  may  compare  the  phrase  of 
Aristophanes  regarding  Hera,  that  she  guards  the 
keys  of  marriage  (xXijSas  yifiov  ^uXdrTfi),  or  that  of 
Pindar  when  he  says  of  Peitho  that  she  bears  the 
secret  keys  which  open  the  way  to  the  sanctities 
of  love."  But  the  thought  underlying  this  is  seen 
in  the  erotic  slang  of  many  languages,  which  de- 
scribes the  male  organ  as  '  key '  and  the  female 
organ  as  'lock.'  The  consummation  of  marriage 
by  their  means  was  a  sacred  act,  consecrated  to 
certain  divinities.  Similarly  any  book  of  secret 
knowledge  or  of  mysteries  or  yvwcns  might  be 
called  a  '  key.'  It  contained  the  means  of  unlock- 
ing mysteries,  of  opening  the  way  to  truth.  The 
book  of  rites  of  the  Paulicians  is  called  Tfte  Key  of 
Truth,  and  some  of  the  magical  texts  current  in 
tlie  syncretistic  groups  already  referred  to  bore 
the  name  '  Key.'  The  name  is  applied  also  to  any 
book  which  purports  to  explain  various  matters, 
or  even  to  literal  translations  of  classical  or  foreign 
works  ;  hence  withholding  '  the  key  of  knowledge' 
of  which  Christ  speaks  (Lk  11"^  means  debarring 
men  from  the  knowledge  of  moral  or  spirituju 
truth  which  would  give  them  entrance  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  the  Coptic  Gnostic  docu- 
ments Christ  Himself  is  called  '  the  Key.' 

As  a  symbol  the  key  occurs  in  heraldry.  It  is  found  in  the 
amis  of  the  pope,  of  various  bishoprics,  of  cities,  of  private 
families.  It  also  occurs  in  the  names  and  si;;riis  of  shops  and 
inns,  and  is  here  of  ecclesiastical  derivation— the  Cross.keys, 
the  Golden  Key,  etc.  Keys,  and  especially  that  of  the  forbidden 
chamber,  are  prominent  in  folk-tales  of  the  Bluebeard  grroup 
(MacCuUoch,  CF,  London,  1005,  p.  306  fl.). 

3.  Locks  and  keys  in  magic. — The  importance 
attaching  to  locks  and  keys  gave  them  a  place  in 
various  magical  rites,  while  their  being  made  of 
metal  adds  to  their  value,  since  metal  of  itself  has 
magical  power  (see  Changeling,  vol.  iii.  p.  359" ; 
Fairy,  vol.  v.  p.  6S4 ;  JIetals  and  Minerals). 

(a)  As  locks  and  keys  make  fast  or  open,  bind  or 
loose,  so  they  are  sometimes  considered  to  have  a 
sympathetic  efl'ect  upon  dwellers  in  the  house — e.g., 
at  a  birth  or  at  death.  It  is  a  common  custom  to 
open  all  the  locks  at  a  confinement,  lest  the  de- 
livery should  be  hindered  through  their  remaining 
fast,  and  so  to  lighten  the  labour.  With  this  may 
be  compared  the  Roman  custom  of  presenting  the 
woman  with  a  key  as  a  portent  of  an  easy  delivery. 
In  Sweden  in  difficult  labour  the  midwife  asks  the 
woman  whether  she  has  prayed  to  the  Virgin  for 
her  key  to  open  the  womb.     If  not,  the  midwife 

1  See,  e.g.,  Pistis  Sophia,  and  Book  of  Jeu,  passim ;  Origen, 
c.  Celsiivt,  vi.  31 ;  Dieterich,  ilithraditurgie,  p.  lOf. ;  Cumont, 
Textes,  i.  41 ;  J.  A.  .MacCulloch,  '  Ascent  of  the  Soul,'  Irish 
Church  (Quarterly,  1912,  p.  122  f. 

2  A.  Wiinsche,  Neue  Beitrdge  zur  Erldut.  der  Evangeliai  aiu 
Talmud  und  Midrasch,  Gottin^en,  1878.  p.  195. 

3  Aristoph.  Thesm.  978  ;  Pindar,  Pi/lh.  ix.  39. 
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says  the  prayer,   the  woman    repealing  it  after 
her.' 

If  a  witch  was  present  at  a  wedding  and  snapi)ed 
a  padlock  to  at  the  benediction,  dropping  it  into 
water,  slie  caused  the  marriage  to  be  unfruitful, 
until  the  padlock  was  recovered.  This  belief  is 
found  in  Germany  and,  in  a  similar  way,  in 
Greece.' 

On  similar  grounds  the  soul  cannot  leave  the 
body  of  a  dying  person  as  long  as  any  locks  or 
bolts  in  the  house  are  fastened ;  these  are  there- 
fore unlocked  or  unfastened  and  the  house-doors 
are  opened.' 

In  all  these  we  have  instances  of  sympathetic 
magic — what  is  done  to  the  lock  is  ipso  facto  done 
to  the  living  person.  They  correspond  to  the 
world-wide  use  of  knots  (q.v.)  and  bindings  in 
magic. 

(i)  In  many  cases  the  key  itself,  probably  as  a 
symbol  of  power,  is  used  as  an  amulet  or  has 
magical  virtues.  Alreiidj'  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Etruscans  this  use  was  found  (sec  ERE 
vol.  iii.  p.  436'').  In  Italy  small  keys  blessed  by  the 
priest  are  called  '  keys  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  are 
worn  by  infants  as  a  preservative  against  convul- 
sions. There,  as  well  as  in  Portugal,  Greece  and 
the  islands,  Germany,  and  other  places,  the  key 
is  a  frequent  amulet  against  the  evil  eye.  It  may 
form  one  of  the  charms  attached  to  the  cimaruta, 
or  sprig  of  rue,  or  may  be  a  single  amulet  elabor- 
ately worked.  Sometimes  it  is  phallic,  the  handle 
bein^  so  shaped.^  In  Jerusalem  necklaces  from 
whicn  charms  depend  are  worn,  and  among  the 
latter  are  a  lock  and  key.'  In  China  a  common 
amulet  given  to  an  only  son  in  order  '  to  lock  him  to 
life '  is  a  silver  lock.  The  father  collects  cash  from 
a  hundred  heads  of  families  and  exchanges  it  for 
silver ;  of  this  a  native  padlock  is  made,  and  it  is 
used  to  fasten  a  silver  chain  or  ring  round  the 
boy's  neck.'  In  Korea  the  neck  ring  lock  is  also  a 
charm.  For  a  girl  it  is  a  real  lock  of  silver  with 
a  bar  across  the  top  (the  bolt),  and  the  key  at  the 
side.  For  a  woman  it  is  a  mere  symbol  of  the 
lock.  On  it  is  the  inscription,  '  Longevity,  riches, 
and  all  you  wish.''  With  these  practices  may 
be  compared  an  incident  in  a  Danish  Mdrchen : 
the  hero  gets  a  key  as  a  christening  gift,  and 
it  brings  him  luck.'  In  Norway  a  large  old  iron 
key  is  used  against  dwarf-struck  cattle.  It  is 
hung  over  the  stall,  and  is  supposed  to  heal  them. 
Such  keys  are  supposed  to  have  been  forged  by 
dwarfs  (cf.  the  use  of  elf-shot.  Fairy,  §  6)."  An 
ancient  method  of  warding  off  hail  from  a  field 
was  to  hang  keys  around  it — perhaps  by  way  of 
locking  the  lield  in  from  harm,  or  merely  as  charms 
against  the  hail."  In  Transylvania  a  lock  is 
caiTied  in  the  seed- bag  in  order  to  keep  birds  from 
the  corn."  A  key,  partly  for  its  own  virtues, 
partly  because  it  is  of  iron,  is  commonly  placed 
in  a  cradle  to  prevent  fairies  from  changing  the 
baby. '2 

1  F.  Llcbrecht,  ZuT  VolkBkunde,  Heilbronn,  1879,  p.  360 ; 
Festus,  ».u.  'Claris.' 

'Orimiii,  Teut.  Myth.,  pp.  1073,  1176;  J.  C.  Lawson.  Moiicm 
Greek  Folklore,  Cambridge,  1910,  p.  17. 

3  T.  F.  Thisclton-Dyer.  English  Folk-Lore,  London,  1878,  p. 
228;  Choice  Notes /rom  Note^and  Queries,  do.  1859,  p.  117  ;  cf. 
Scott,  Gup  Mannering,  ch.  27,  '  And  wha  ever  heard  o'  a  door 
bctnff  barred  when  a  man  was  in  the  dead-thraw  ?— how  d'ye 
think  the  spirit  was  to  get  awa'  through  bolts  and  bars  like 
thae  V ' 

*  FL  xvi.  11906]  142  1.,  xix.  [1908]  218,  221,  223,  409  ;  Cuming, 
lac.  cit.  p.  127  ;  cf.  also,  for  additional  data,  Evil  Eye,  vol.  v. 
p.  614'. 

'  Fl  XV.  11904]  191. 

«  N.  B.  Dennys,  The  Folklore  o/  China,  London,  1876,  p.  66 ; 
FL  xvi.  369 ;  Cuming,  loc.  cit. 

1  FL  liv.  [1903]  114,  294  f.  8  FLR  iii.  [1880-81]  214. 

»  FL  XX.  [1909)  323  ;  cf.  316.  10  Cf.  F.IiE  iii.  436>>. 

n  OBS,  pt.  ii.,  Taboo  and  the  Perils  oj  the  Soul.  I/ondon,  1911, 
p.  308. 

"  E.  S.  Hartland,  Science  o/  Fairy  Tales,  London,  1891,  p.  97. 


In  the  island  of  Zacynthos  a  key  is  placed  on  the 
breast  of  a  corpse,  because,  being  of  iron,  it  will 
scare  away  evil  spirits,  though  the  popular  ex- 
planation is  that  it  will  open  the  gate  of  paradise.' 
According  to  a  belief  in  I'oitou,  when  a  werwolf  is 
struck  between  the  eyes  with  a  key,  the  eiudiant- 
ment  ends,  and  the  human  form  is  resumed.' 

(c)  Another  magical  use  is  that  of  the  Bible  and 
key.  A  large  key,  sometimes  an  ancient  or 
hereditary  key,  is  placed  flat  between  the  leaves 
of  a  Bible,  which  is  then  closed  and  bound  with 
cord.  The  handle  of  the  key  projects  and  is  held 
in  the  hand  or  on  the  fingers  of  one  or  two  persons, 
while  some  formula  is  being  said.  At  the  ijsycho- 
logical  moment  it  twists  and  turns,  thus  indicating 
whatever  is  desired  to  be  discovered.  This  has 
superseded  earlier  methods — e.g.,  with  a  sieve — 
but  Reginald  Scot  already  mentions  the  use  of  a 
psalter  and  key.  \i)  They  are  used  as  a  cure  for 
nose-bleeding.  Here  the  patient  turns  the  Bible  and 
key  round,  while  the  wise  man  repeats  a  charm. 
Then  the  latter  removes  the  key  and  places  it 
down  the  patient's  back,  while  the  patient  holds 
the  Bible.  This  is  supposed  to  cure  the  bleeding 
entirely.  The  latter  part  of  the  charm  is  often 
used,  but  seldom  now  in  a  magical  way.  A  .similar 
use  of  Bible  and  key  is  for  the  purpose  of  '  un- 
witching'  a  patient.'  (2)  It  is  also  used  in  divina- 
tion, usually  to  discover  a  thief  or  a  witch.  The 
names  of  the  suspected  persons  are  repeated  with 
the  formula,  '  Turn  Bible,  turn  round  the  key, 
turn,  key,  turn,  and  show  the  name  to  me.'  At 
the  right  name  the  key  twists  and  the  Bible  drops 
from  the  hand.  Within  recent  years  such  a  use  is 
known  to  have  actually  led  to  an  arrest.*  The 
Bible  and  key  (or  the  key  alone)  are  used  in  E. 
Anglia  to  divine  with,  and  also  to  help  a  vessel 
entering  or  leaving  port.  To  assist  it  to  enter 
port,  the  key  is  turned  towards  oneself,  and,  to 
leave  port,  away  from  oneself.' 

{d)  The  keyhole,  as  an  opening  by  which  fairies, 
spirits,  and  the  like  may  enter  the  house,  is  often 
magically  protected.  Thus  in  the  Sporades  it  is 
stopped  with  a  skein  of  flax  to  prevent  vampires 
from  entering.  They  would  require  to  count  all  the 
threads  in  the  skein  before  doing  so.  In  Cyprus, 
on  locking  up,  the  cross  is  signed  with  the  key  over 
the  keyhole.'  In  Germany  the  keyhole  is  stopped 
up  in  order  to  outwit  the  Mar  ('  nightmare ')  wnich 
enters  thereby.'  In  Egypt  it  is  customary  to  say, '  In 
the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,' 
when  locking  a  door,  as  a  protection  against  genii. 
The  door  cannot  then  be  opened  by  them."  In 
Aude  a  vase  of  water  was  placed  before  the  keyhole 
to  prevent  visits  from  a  spirit,  and  in  Savoy  a 
watch-glass.  The  spirit  broke  the  latter  and  yien 
left  in  disgust."  Stables,  cow-houses,  etc.,  are 
.sometimes  protected  by  tying  charms  to  the  key — 
usually  a  perforated  stone  (the  key-stone  which 
keeps  off  the  demon  Mara)  and  a  hom.'"  In  Baby- 
lonia demons  were  said  to  slip  into  houses  through 
bolts,  etc.,  'gliding  "like  snakes,"'  and  it  may 
have  been  to  prevent  this  that  libations  were 
l)oured  over  these  (§  I ;  for  other  precautions  taken 
see  Door,  vol.  iv.  p.  849')." 

1  J.  C,  Lawson,  pp.  109,  112. 

2  F.  Pluquet.  CimUs  populaires^,  Rouen,  1834,  p.  15. 
«  FL  xvi.  1611 1.  (Wye  valley),  172. 

«  FL  XV.  93  (Jamaica) ;  FLJ  ii.  [1884]  166  f .,  3S0  f.  (England); 
W.  Henderson,  Folk-Lore  of  Northern  Counties,  London  [1879], 
p.  232  f. ;  Grimm,  p.  1109  (Germany).  An  alleged  use  of  the  Bible 
and  key  as  an  '  incantation '  in  a  case  tried  at  Runcorn  Session! 
is  referred  to  in  the  Evening  Dispatch,  Edinburirh,  May  IS, 
1914. 

5  FL  Iv.  [1893]  391.  «  FL  x.  (1899]  175,  366. 

'  K.  Simrock,  Handbxush  der  d^utschen  Mythol.,  Bonn,  18M, 
p.  457. 

8  E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  p.  235. 

•■I  Sibillot.  i.  142. 
10  Cuming,  loc.  cit.  p.  129. 
"  Jastrow,  p.  265. 
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(e)  Keys  were  sometimes  thrown  into  holy  wells 
as  a  propitiatory  ottering  to  the  spirit  or  guardian 
of  the  well,  as  at  Criccieth  on  Easter  moruing.' 

4.  The  key-flower. — Mediaeval  legend  and  later 
story  had  much  to  say  regarding  certain  mysteri- 
ous tlowers  which  could  either  make  locks  fly  open 
or  cause  a  rock  door  in  a  mountain  to  swing  open 
and  so  admit  the  seeker  to  obtain  treasure  hidden 
there.  The  flower  was  blue,  red,  or  white,  and 
was  known  as  the  '  wonder-flower '  or  '  key-flower ' 
(Schliisselblume) ;  similar  properties  were  also 
ascribed  to  the  Springmurzel,  or  '  explosive  root,' 
usually  obtained  from  a  woodpecker  whose  nest 
had  been  closed  up  with  a  wooden  bung.  She 
flies  off  to  seek  the  root,  returns  with  it,  and 
applies  it  to  the  bung,  which  is  forced  out  with  a 
loud  noise.  It  is  then  talcen  by  the  treasure- 
seeker,  who  uses  it  as  the  flower  is  used  in  other 
instances.-  yElian  and  Pliny  know  of  this  legend, 
but  speak  of  a  plant,  and  the  latter  elsewhere 
refers  to  a  herb  by  which  all  things  closed  can  be 
opened.'  This  is  the  sham.tr  of  Kabbinic  legend, 
a  kind  of  worm  or  a  stone  in  possession  of  a  moor- 
hen.■*  In  connexion  with  these  stories  of  mountain 
treasures  obtained  by  the  wonder-flower,  there 
are  usually  mysterious  white  ladies  who  guard 
them,  and  who,  like  the  Hausfrau,  carry  a  bunch 
of  keys  which  also  give  access  to  the  treasure." 
There  is  a  German  belief  that  where  the  rainbow 
touches  the  earth  a  golden  key  falls,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  flower.^  In  the  story  of 'All  liaba, 
the  rock  door  opens  when  the  mysterious  word 
Sesame  is  spoken.  The  word  may  have  stood  in 
an  earlier  version  for  the  herb  sesamum,  but  in 
otlier  instances  the  use  of  magical  words  makes 
locks  and  bars  open — e.g.,  those  of  the  Egyptian 
under  world — while  even  in  tales  of  enchantresses 
from  New  Guinea  the  use  of  the  Avords,  '  Oh,  rock 
be  cleft,'  and  '  Oh,  rock  be  closed,'  causes  a  rock 
door  to  open  and'  shut.'  In  the  lives  of  saints 
a  not  uncommon  miracle  is  to  unlock  a  door 
when  the  key  is  lost.  They  touch  the  lock  with 
the  hand,  or  their  mere  presence  causes  the  door 
to  open.  In  other  instances  they  pass  through 
closed  doors,  as  modem  mediums  have  claimed  to 
do.'  Probably  the  point  cCappui  of  these  saintly 
miracles  is  Ac  1'2"'. 

Literature.— J.  Romilly  Allen,  Proc.  Scott.  Soc.  Ant.,  n.e., 
ii.  1187^-^0]  149-162  ;  J.  Chubb,  On  the  Construction  of  Locks 
and  Keys,  London,  1S50  ;  H.  Syer  Cuming,  '  History  of  Keys,' 
Journal  of  the  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc,  xii.  [London,  1856]  117-129  ; 
Daremberg-Saglio,  s.w.  *Janua,'  'Sera';  H.  Diels  (ed.), 
Pannenides'  Lehergedicht,  mit  einem  Anhang  uber  griech. 
Tiiren  und  Schtosser,  Berlin,  1S97 ;  J.  E.  Mayer,  Der 
Schlo.<'SL^r,  Regensburg,  1913 ;  H.  Havard,  La  Serrurerie,  vol. 
ix.  of  Les  Arts\de  I'anieubleinent,  Paris,  1891-97  ;  E.  Higgfin, 
'  Sketch  of  Hist,  of  Ancient  Door  Fastenin";s,'  Hist.  Soc.  of 
Lane,  and  Cheshire,  Liverpool,  1S50  ;  W.  Kbhler, '  Die  Schliissel 
des  Petrus,'  ARW  viii.  (Leipzig,  1905) ;  F.  Liger,  La  Ferron- 
neric  anci^nne  etmodenie,  ii.,  Paris,  1875;  L.  I.  Molinus,  '  De 
Clavibus  Veterum,'  in  A.  H.  de  Sallengre,  Nomts  Thesaurus 
Antin.  Roman.,  The  Hague,  1716-24,  vol.  iii.  ;  A.  H.  L.  Fox 
Pitt-Rivers,  On  the  Development  and  Distribution  of  Priyoi- 
tire  Locks  and  Keys,  London,  1883;  C.  G.  Schwarz,  De  Diis 
Clavififris,  Altdorf,  1728 ;  C.  Tomlinson,  On  the  Construction 
of  Locks,  London,  1863.  J.  A.  MacCULLOCH. 

LOCUST.— I.  Introductory.— The  Latin  word 
locusta  first  denoted  certain  crustaceans — e.g.,  the 
lobster — and  the  English  word  '  lobster '  is  itself  a 
corrupt  adaptation  of  the  Latin  locusta.  Dialecti- 
cally   'locust'   denotes    the    cockchafer    and   the 

1  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Folk-Lore,  O.xford,  1901,  p.  364. 

2  Grimm,  pp.  971  fl.,  1596  f.  ;  E.  H.Meyer.  Mythol.  dor]  Ger- 
manen,  Strassbur^,  1903,  p.  430;  W.  filannhardt.  Germ.  Mythen, 
Berlin,  I80S,  p.  153  ;  FL  xvi.  143 ;  SSbillot,  iii.  469,  476. 

3  jElian,  Hist.  Amm.  iii.  26 ;  Pliny,  HX  x.  18,  xxvi.  4. 

«  S.  Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths,  London,  1877,  p.  386  ft. ; 
L.  Blau,  in  JE  xi.  [1905]  229  f. 

5  Grimm,  p.  963  ff. 

6  Simrock,  p.  32. 

7  C.  G.  Seligmann,  Metanesians  of  British  New  Guinea,  pp. 
S99t.,402. 

**  J.  J.  von  Gbrres,  Die  christlicke  Mystik,  Regenaburg,  1836-42, 
bk.  iv.  ch.  25. 


cicada.  A  certain  resemblance  to  the  lobster 
seems  to  ha\e  brought  the  English  meaning  of 
'  locust'  back  to  the  insect.' 

Various  species  of  different  genera  have  been 
endemic  plagues  in  N.  Africa  and  the  Levant 
from  ancient  times.  In  recent  years  S.  Africa 
and  Australia  have  suffered  severely.  Mediieval 
lore,  continuing  the  Biblical  traditions  and  many 
Oriental  tales,  and  also  making  the  most  of  some 
inroads  into  Central  Europe,  elevated  the  locust 
into  a  fabulous  monster.  The  Romans  and  Greeks 
had  similar  fancies;  Pliny,  e.g.,  speaks  of  Indian 
locusts  three  feet  long,  with  legs  of  such  hardness 
that  they  were  used  as  saws."  Arabian  legend 
created  a  body  of  myth  about  the  insect.  The 
locust  addressed  Muhammad  thus  : 

'  We  ar'?  the  army  of  the  Great  God  ;  we  produce  ninety -nine 
eggs;  if  till-  hundred  were  completed,  we  should  consume  the 
whole  world  and  all  that  is  in  it.' 

At  various  dates  Italy,  Russia,  Transylvania, 
Poland,  France,  and  Spain  were  visited  by  swarms, 
and  the  accounts  given  vie  in  exaggeration.  JJut 
in  the  East  from  Africa  to  N.  India  they  have  been 
and  are  still  a  dangerous  pest  to  agriculture,  as 
the  example  of  Cyprus  shows. 

The  insect  chiefly  referred  to  in  historical  ac- 
counts is  Schistoccrca  peregrina,  formerly  classified 
as  Acridium  pcrcgrintim.  Pachylylus  migraiorius, 
formerly  (Edipoda  migratoria,  also  appears  in  the 
Levant.  They  belong  to  the  family  Acridiidm, 
not  the  Locnstidw,  and  are  the  only  Old  World 
species,  the  others  laeing  American.^  The  locustid 
insects  of  entomologists  are  the  European  grass- 
hoppers. The  OT  has  nine  different  names ;  it  is 
improbable  that  these  refer  to  difl'erent  species. 
That  most  often  employed  is  arbeh  {e.g..  Ex  10"*), 
probably  connected  with  rabdh,  'multiply.'* 

The  larva,  not  the  perfect  insect,  is  the  de- 
structive form.  This  blackish  larva,  which  moves 
by  hopping,  resembles  the  imago  very  closelj',  but 
the  wings  are  immature.  The  perfect  insect  walks 
until  after  a  sixth  change,  when  it  is  able  to  fly. 
Three  to  four  inches  in  length,  the  larva,  as  it 
advances  to  the  imago,  passes  from  black  to  brown 
and  green. 

While  we  must  distinguish  the  absolutely  de- 
structive larvm  from  the  relatively  harmless  winged 
insects,  some  accounts  of  the  flights  of  the  latter  are 
essential,  having  produced  so  great  an  impres.sion 
on  the  popular  imagination.  It  is  curious  that  only 
modern  observers  have  described  the  march  of  the 
larvae,  as  terrible  in  its  completeness  of  destruction 
as  that  of  the  white  '  ants '  of  Africa.  But  possibly 
such  OT  writers  as  Joel  were  familiar  with  the 
phenomenon,  however  vaguely  they  may  refer  to 
it.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  account  cited,  it  is 
far  more  impressive  than  the  flight. 

2.  The  locust  flight. — Darwin's  account  has  a 
typical  value : 

* ...  a  ragged  cloud  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour.  At 
first  we  thought  that  it  was  smoke  from  some  great  fire  on 
the  plains  ;  but  we  soon  found  that  it  was  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
They  were  flying  ...  at  a  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  The  main  body  filled  the  air  from  a  height  of  twenty 
feet,  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  of  two  or  three  thousand  above 
the  ground.'  The  sound  was  'like  a  strong  breeze  passing 
through  the  rigging  of  a  ship.  .  .  .  They  were  not,  however, 

1  OED,  s.w. '  Lobster'  and  '  Locust.'  Old  Cornish  has  legast, 
and  Fr.  langouste  ;  cf.  Trin.  Colt.  Horn.  127  (1200  a.d.)  :  'wilde 
hunie  and  languste  his  mete.'  The  word  appears  to  mean 
originally  the  •  springer '  (the  '  grass.*  opppr ' ;  cf.  also  Fr.  savte- 
rclte  ;  sauter),  and  to  be  connected  with  Gr.  A»i«aw,  Lettish  lekt, 
•  leap,  spring '  (A.  Walde,  Lat.  etymuloo.  Worterbuch'^,  Heidel- 
berg, 1910,  p.  438  f.).  The  Boers  term  their  '  locust '  voetga7igcr  ; 
this  is  the  larva  called  by  the  Portuguese  saltona,  or  'jumper,' 
and  by  the  Italians  cavo'fietta,  with  which  Germ.  Ueupferd  may 
be  compared.  Jl  2^  and  Rev  97  repeat  this  analogy  of  form  and 
movement  with  the  horse. 

2  HN  x.'ixv.  (29). 

3  A.  E.  Shipley,  art.  'Locust'  in  EDI;  L.  Gautier,  art. 
'  Locust '  in  DCG. 

4  G.  E.  Post,  art.  'Locust'  in  HDB. 
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80  thick  toget.ier,  but  thai  they  could  escape  a  stick  waved 

h;ickward9  and  forwarris.*  ^ 

Another  account,  from  the  Levant,  states  : 

'Their  swarms  fill  the  air,  darkeninfjT  the  sky,  and  the  noise 
of  their  wint^  resenihles  the  pattering  of  a  heavy  rain  .  .  . 
towards  nightfall  the)  light  .  .  .  they  often  break  the  branches 
of  the  trees  .  .  .  the  swarm  invariably  resumes  its  flight  as  soon 
as  the  sun  has  warmed  it  a  little  ...  it  has  not  time  to  destroy 
all  the  vegetation.'  - 

In  18S9  a  swarm  over  the  Red  Sea  occupied  2000 
square  miles ;  its  weiglit  was  calculated  at  42,850 
millions  of  tons.' 

Munro,  writing  of  locusts  in  S.  Africa,  states  that,  when 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  sea,  they  may  'lie  on  the  beach  as 
a  bank  from  three  to  four  feet  thick  and  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  the  stench  from  the  corniption  of 
their  bodies,  it  is  affirmed,  is  sensibly  perceived  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  inland.' <  Ue  describes  the  movements  of  the 
flying  locusts  as  'curious,  interesting,  and  pretty.' 
All  observers  ajriee  with  the  Psalmist  (Ps  109^) 
that  locust  swarms  follow  the  course  of  the  wind. 

'  To  a  certain  extent'  the  Hying  insects  'do  injure  here  and 
there  .  .  .  but  they  do  not  destroy  everything  before  them,  like 
the  army  of  the  larval  stage  or  jumpers.' ^ 

3.  The  locust  march.— After  the  flight  the 
females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  soil,  each  ovisac  con- 
taining about  a  hundred  eggs. 

'  When  the  tiny  creatures  issue  from  their  nest  .  .  .  the  very- 
dust  of  the  ground  which  was  so  still  before,  now  seems  to 
waken  into  life.  They  begin  to  move  by  a  process  of  twisting 
or  rolling  over  one  another,  so  that  for  the  first  few  days  they 
receive  the  name  of  t>wisters  (South  Africa).  Within  eight  or 
ten  days,  however,  they  can  jump  four  or  six  inches,  and  at  the 
age  of  three  or  four  weeks  a  new  characteristic  makes  its 
appearance.  A  desire  to  explore  manifests  itself,  and  in  a  sur- 
prising manner.  The  whole  company  moves  in  a  body  in  one 
general  direction,  and  more  or  less  in  a  straight  line,  as  if  by 
one  common  instinct,  without  apparently  having  any  recognised 
leader  or  commander.'^ 

Marching  thus  over  the  country,  they  eat  every- 
thing that  comes  in  their  way,  even  the  bark  of 
trees  ;  they  enter  houses  and  '  eat  the  very  clothes 
and  curtains  at  the  windows';  tlieyeven  eat  tlic 
wool  of!'  the  sheep  ;  and,  '  last  stage  of  all  that  ends 
this  strange,  eventful  history,'  they  will  eat  one 
another,  nlien  the  voetgnngers  are  on  their  way, 
they  resemble  and  receive  from  the  Boers  the  name 
of  an  '  armj'  on  the  march.'' 

'It  is  ill  this  marching  stage  that  the  voetgangers  do  enormous 
damage  and  eac  every  edible  thing  in  their  path,  and  completely 
destroy  the  work  of  the  husbandman,  "rhey  are  unlike  the 
flying  company  of  locusts,  which  only  levy  toll  here  and  there, 
but  these,  when  they  pass,  leave  notiiing.'S  'The  black  larvae,' 
says  Post,  referring  to  Palestine,  '  now  spread  like  a  pall  over 
the  land,  eating  every  gieen  thing,  even  stripping  the  bark  off 
the  trees.' y 

The  Syrians  beat  pans,  shout,  and  tire  guns  to 
drive  ott'  a  swarm.  When  they  liave  settled,  tliey 
are  gathered  in  sacks.  The  government  enforces 
a  per  capita  contribution  of  eggs,  or  offers  a  price 
for  them  by  weiglit.  When  tlie  larva  hatch  out, 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  trenches  are  dug  in  their 
pathway,  or  fires  are  built."'  The  only  successful 
method  of  exterminating  locusts  was  adopted  in 
Cyprus  in  1881.  Since  1600  the  island  had  been 
a  wilderness.  Matthei,  conversant  with  the  habits 
of  the  larvcE,  erected  an  insurmountable  wall  of 
calico  and  leather  round  the  main  area.  Unable 
to  pa.ss  the  smooth  leather,  the  locusts  fell  into  the 
trench  dug  beneath.  At  the  same  time  1300  tons 
of  eggs  were  destroyed.  The  plague  has  been  ob- 
solete ever  since. 

4.  Superstition  and  metaphor.  —  Among  the 
Dravidians  of  Mirzapur,  when  locusts  threaten  the 
gardens,  the  natives  catch  one,  decorate  its  head 
with  red  lead  (in  accordance  with  ceremonial 
custom),  salaam  to  it,  and  let  it  go.  The  whole 
swarm  is  then  believed  to  depart." 

Similarly  in  Syria,  when  caternillars  invaded  a  vineyard  or 
field,  'the  virgins  were  gatherea,  and  one  of  the  caterpillars 

'  Jmmal  of  Retmrchet-,  London,  lS-1.''.,  p.  .'il7. 
2  G.  E.  Post,  loc.  cxt.  3  A.  E.  Shipley,  loc.  eU. 

*  jCneafl  Munro,  'Tfie  Locust  Plague  attd  its  Suppression, 
London,  J'.fOo,  p.  UO.  » lb.  p.  36. 

«  Vi/.  p.  55  f.  7  Post,  toe.  at. ;  cl.  Muuro,  p.  57  f. 

8  Munro,  p.  59. 

8  Post.  loc.  cit. ;  cf.  Munro,  p.  69.  w  Post,  he.  eit. 

i>  W.  Crooke,  PR,  London,  1896,  ii.  303. 


was  taken  and  a  girl  made  its  mother.  Then  they  bewailed 
and  buried  it.  Thereafter  they  conducted  the  "mother"  to 
the  place  where  the  caterpillars  were,  consoling  her,  in  order 
that  all  the  caterpillars  might  leave  the  garden.'  1 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  '  caterpillars '  men- 
tioned in  this  account  are  the  locust  laru(E.  The 
conciliatory  method  of  expelling  pe.sts  and  vermin 
is  adduced  by  Frazer  to  explain  such  titles  of  Greek 
deities  as  Locust  Apollo,  Locust  Hercules,  and 
Mouse  Apollo.* 

Such  worships  '  were  originally  addressed,  not  to  the  high 
gods  as  the  protectors  of  mankind,  but  to  the  baleful  things 
themselves,  the  mice,  locusts,  mildew,  and  so  forth,  with  the 
intention  of  flattering  and  soothing  tilem,  of  disarming  their 
malignity,  and  of  jiersuading  them  to  spare  their  woi  shippers.' s 
In  Hebrew  literature,  and  thence  to  a  certain 
extent  in  European,  the  locust  is  a  sj'mbol  of  de- 
structive agencies.''  The  OT  also  employs  it  to 
illustrate  number  and  combination.' 

5.  Locusts  as  Tuod. — Since  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus *  the  use  of  locusts  as  food  has  been  known. 
Thomson  limits  it  to  the  Bedawin  of  the  frontier, 
and  observes : 

'Locusts  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  very  inferior  article  of 
food,  and  regarded  by  most  with  disgust— to  be  eaten  only  by 
the  very  poorest  people.'' 

They  are  roasted  and  eaten  with  butter,  after 
the  head,  legs,  and  wings  ha\-e  been  removed. 
They  are  also  dried  and  then  beaten  into  a  powder, 
as  a  substitute  for  flour.*  According  to  Burckhardt, 
they  were  roasted  and  kept  in  sacks  with  salt.  He 
adds  that  the  Bedawin  never  used  them  as  a  dish, 
but  would  take  a  handful  when  hungry.'  Van 
Lennep  states  that  they  resemble  shrimps  in 
flavour.  Horses  and  camels  are  often  fed  with 
them,  and  they  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets 
of  Baghdad,  Medina,  and  Damascus."" 

The  Law  forbade  Israel  to  eat  'creeping'  things ; 
'  yet  may  ye  eat  of  all  winged  creeping  things  that 
go  upon  all  four,  which  have  legs  above  their  feet 
to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth.'"  This  exception 
includes  the  locust.  The  gospel  account  of  locusts 
forming  part  of  the  diet  of  .Tohn  the  Baptist  is 
accepted  by  most  writers."  But  Cheyne  argues  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  d*.-pi5es  are 
tlie  beans  or  pods  of  the  carob  tree.  This  is  a 
delinite  meaning  of  the  words  dx-pfs  and  '  locust,' 
and  the  latter  is  even  applied  to  the  similar  bean  of 
the  cas.sia  tree.  The  resemblance  between  the  in- 
sect and  the  bean  is  the  reason  for  the  identity  of 
name.  The  carob  beans  are  the 'husks'  referred 
to  as  food  for  swine  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,'^  and  they  are  still  sold  for  food  in  Syria."  In 
niediajval  literature  these  beans  are  St.  John's 
bread.  In  ancient  Palestine  there  was  a  proverb, 
'  Israel  needs  carob  beans  to  do  repentance."  They 
were  a  type  of  the  food  of  the  poor,  and  the  con- 
nexion  is   between    poverty   and   repentance,  the 

1  l-Vom  the  Canons  of  Jacob  of  Edessa,  quoted  by  J.  G.  Krazer, 
GB^,  pt.  v..  Spirits  0/  the  Com  and  oj  the  »'ild,  London,  1912, 
ii.  279  f. 

2/6.  ii.  28-2  f. ;  Strabo.  xill.  i.  64  ;  Paus.  I.  xxiv.  .S  ;  Eustathius, 
on  Homer,  It.  i.  39,  p.  34  ;  cf.  also  O.  Gruppe,  Grieeh.  Mj/thol. 
nnd  tiPii'jiotisgesck.,  Mtmich,  1906,  p.  1229. 

^  Frazer,  op.  cit.  p.  282. 

4  Cf.  Rev  93-11  ;  ^.  Disraeli,  Endjimion.  i.  xxxi.  'JSS :  'The 
white  ant  can  destroy  fleets  and  cities,  and  the  locusts  erase  a 
province.' 

6  jg  05  712.  pr  3U27.  6  iv.  172. 

1  W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  London,  18S3, 
ii.  301. 

8  Post,  Ific.  cit.  ;  II.  J.  Van  Lennep,  Bible  Land^i,  Ix>ndon, 
1876,  p.  319;  W.  R.  Wilson,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land-,  do.  1824,  p.  330;  S.  R.  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  Cam- 
bridge, 1897,  p.  82  S. 

y  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Travett  in  Si/ria  and  the  Uoly  Land, 
London,  18'22,  p.  238  f. 

1"  Van  Lennep,  loc.  ■It.  "  Lv  ll-i. 

12  Mt  3',  Mk  1«  ispi^n. 

13  Lk  l.'i'«  ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  art  'Husks'  in  Elii. 

14  H.  B.  Tristram,  Hat.  Uist.  of  the  /Jidte  »,  London,  1911, 
p.  361.  They  form  a  constituent  of  Thorley's  '  food  tor  cattle.* 
English  dealers  call  the  pods  '  locusts.'  The  hard  brown  seuds 
were  formerly  used  by  jewellers  to  weigh  gold  and  silver,  luiice 
the  word  *  caml.'  '  Carob  '  is  the  Arabic  and  Persian  name  for 
the  tree,  Ceratonia  sili^ua  (Cheyne,  he.  cit.). 

1^  Wayj/i(iTd  Ral/bd,  35. 
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Baptist  being  essentially  tlie  prophet  of  repent- 
ance.' It  is  impossible  to  deciae  a  detail  whicli  is 
itself  perhaps  legendary.  But  its  typical  value  is 
great ;  and,  as  such,  the  carob  bean  proverb  leaves 
nttle  doubt  in  Identification.  Treating  the  detail 
as  historical  fact,  we  reach  the  same  conclusion  in 
favour  of  Cheyne's  view,  for  thi.s  reason,  that, 
while  the  carob,  like  all  leguminous  food,  is  highly 
sustaining  (the  Levantines  have  always  made  such 
food  their  staple  diet),  the  nutritious  value  of  the 
insect  locust  is  extremely  small,  and  insufficient, 
with  honey,  to  support  liJe. 

Literature. — This  is  fuUy  given  in  the  article,  excepting 
J.  H.  Fabre,  Souvenirs  entomologiqties,  Paris,  1879  fl.,  vi.  196- 
212,  ■.i4Sy-297.  A.  E.  CRAWLEY. 

LOGIC— I.  i)£MJf77'/0A'.— Exceptional  diffi- 
culties lie  in  the  way  of  a  general  description  of 
logic,  because  the  definite  increment  of  knowledge 
which  is  undertaken  by  primary  sciences  is  not 
claimed  here  in  a  sense  that  is  comparable.  In 
logic  we  merely  '  re-traverse  familiar  ground,  and 
survey  it  by  unfamiliar  processes.  We  do  not, 
except  accidentally,  so  much  as  widen  our  mental 
horizon '  (B.  Bosanquet,  Essentials  of  Logic,  p.  2). 
And  exceptional  pains  are  necessary  in  explaining 
how  unfamiliar  processes  which  reveal  no  un- 
familiar objects  amount  to  knowledge  and  science. 
A  knowledge  of  knowledge  cannot  be  proposed 
with  quite  the  same  assurance  as  a  knowledge  of 
space,  matter,  organization,  and  history,  or  even 
beauty  or  goodness.  Some  writers  have  proposed 
an  art,  rather  than  a  science  or  even  a  philosophy  ; 
and  others,  a  science  of  a  special  kind  of  mental 
process,  or  a  philosophy  reflecting  on  special  rela- 
tions of  our  personality  to  the  universe.  Mansel 
collects  the  following  varied  descriptions  of  the 
subject  (Introd.  to  Aldrich,  Artis  Logicce  Com- 
pendium*, p.  Iviii). 

Logic  is  a  part  of  philosophy  (the  Stoics).  It  is  not  a  part, 
but  an  instrument  (I^ripatetics).  It  is  both  a  part  and  an 
instrument  (Academics).  It  is  both  ascienceand  an  art(Petrus 
Hispanus  and  others).  It  is  neither  science  nor  art,  but  an 
instrumental  habit  (Greek  commentators).  It  is  a  science  and 
not  an  art  (Albertus  Magnus  and  others).  It  is  an  ari  and  not 
a  science  (Ramus  and  others).  It  is  the  science  of  argumenta- 
tion (the  Arabians),  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  so  far  as  they 
are  dirigible  by  laws  (Aquinas),  of  the  syllogism  (Scotus),  of  the 
direction  ot  the  cognitive  faculty  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  (C. 
Wolff),  of  the  universal  and  necessary  laws  of  thought  without 
distinction  of  its  objects  (Kant),  of  the  processes  of  the  under- 
standing concerned  in  the  estimation  of  evidence  (J.  S.  Mill). 
It  is  the  art  of  thinking  (P.  Gassendi,  Amauld),  of  reasoning 
(J.  Le  Clerc,  R.  Whately,  and  others),  of  the  right  use  of  reason 
(J.  Clauberg,  Watts),  of  dissertation  (Ramus),  of  teaching 
(Mtlanchthon),  of  directing  the  mind  to  any  object  (George 
Bencham),  of  forming  instruments  for  the  direction  of  the  mind 
(Burgersdyck,  R.  Sanderson,  Aldrich). 
Underneath  such  summary  phrases  as  '  laws  of 
thought'  and  'forms  of  knowledge,'  which  have 
become  common  in  the  more  modern  definitions, 
there  still  lie  very  varied  suggestions  as  to  scope  and 
method.     The  following  are  influential  examides  : 

*  A  collection  of  precepts  or  rules  for  thinking,  grounded  on  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  requisites  of  valid  thought'  (Mill, 
Exam,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy^,  London,  1878,  p.  462). 

'  If  we  anali'se  the  mental  pheenomena  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering .  .  .  the  Laws  by  which  our  faculties  are  governed,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  obtain  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  or 
to  explain  their  procedures  and  manifestations  ...  we  have  a 
science  which  we  may  call  the  Nomology  of  Mind.  .  .  .  Pure 
Logic  is  only  an  articulate  de\'elopment  of  the  various  modes 
in  which  they  [the  primary  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  valid 
thought!  are  applied '  .  .  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought 
(Hamilton,£,mIwrcs,Edinb.and  London, lS.W-60,i.l22,iii.l2,7Sf.). 

The  forms  and  laws  of  thou'„^lit  '  are  those  subjective  modes 
of  the  connection  of  our  thou;,-ht9  wliich  are  necessary  to  us, 
if  we  are  by  thinking  to  know  the  objective  truth '  (Lotze, 
Oullincs  of  Logic,  Eng.  tr.,  Boston,  1892,  p.  6). 

'  The  conditions  under  which  thought  can  arrive  at  proposi- 
tions which  are  certain  and  universally  valid  .  .  .  and  the  rules 
to  be  followed  accordingly '  (C.  von  Sigwart,  Lofjic,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1895,  5  1). 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  regulative  laws,  on  whose  observance 
rests  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  truth  in  the  theoretical 
activity  ot  man '  (Ueberweg,  System  o/ Louie  and  Hist,  of  Logical 
Doctrinee,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1S71,  §  3). 

1  Chevne,  art.  '  Husks'  in  EBi. 


'  The  subject-matter  of  Logic  is  Knowledge,  qua  Knowledge, 
or  the  form  of  knowledge  ;  that  is,  the  properties  wliich  are 
possessed  by  objects  or  ideas  in  so  far  as  they  are  members  of  a 
world  of  knowledge  .  .  .  the  characteristics  by  which  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  one  intellectual  function  are  fitted  for  their 
place  in  the  intellectual  totality  which  constitutes  knowledge' 
(Bosanquet,  Ess^iUiaU  oj  Logic,  p.  44,  Logic,  i.  3). 
These  definitions  with  one  consent  repudiate  the 
relativity,  or  volitional  limitation,  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  title  '  art ' ;  but  the  responsibilities 
which  must  fall  on  a  professed  science  they  acknow- 
ledge only  with  some  qualification.  Mill  does  not 
propose  any  '  scientific  investigation '  which  is 
not  already  sponsored  by  psychology.  Hamilton 
attenuates  the  specific  guarantee  by  relying  on 
conditions  that  are  'primary.'  The  others  appear 
to  undertake  something  further,  but  with  the  same 
risks  as  are  attendant  on  speculative  philosoiihy. 
Ueberweg  expressly  relies  on  '  universal  law  s  of 
existence '  borrowed  from  metaphysics,  and  '  laws 
of  the  life  of  the  mind,'  from  psychology,  for 
'  auxiliary  axioms  '  (§  2).  In  order  that  we  may 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  assuming  that  the 
'  unfamiliar  processes '  of  which  Bosanquet  speaks 
are  '  knowledge '  in  the  same  sense  as  our  more 
natural  scientific  processes  are,  and  that  logical 
doctrine  consists  of  '  theses  to  be  proved '  and 
'  axioms  to  be  applied,'  as  Ueberweg  claims  (§§  1,  4), 
comparable  with  these  in  significance,  we  might 
define  logic  as  the  art  of  raising  the  natural 
scientific  processes  into  explicit  self-consciousness. 
The  special  labour  of  logical  studies,  in  any  case,  is 
to  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  what  psychologists 
describe  as  '  acquaintance  with,'  rather  than  '  know- 
ledge about,'  our  natural  processes. 

'  'Without  logic,  the  mind  of  man  can  admirably  energise, 
admirably  reason  ;  but  without  it,  does  not  know  itself  through 
and  through  ;  and  ignores  one  of  the  fairest  ind  most  fruitful 
of  its  faculties.  Logic  brings  to  the  mind  self-acquaintance. 
Such  is  its  use,  and  it  cannot  have  any  other'  (Bartb^lemy 
.Saint- Hilaire,  De  la  Logiqued'Aristote,  p.  xlii). 
We  might  also  require  of  any  doctrine  which 
claims  to  be  logical  that  it  shall  be  (1)  reflective, 
as  distinct  from  assertive,  in  its  significance, 
(2)  teleologieal  or  purposive  in  its  principle,  (3)  a 
priori  or  independent  in  its  authority,  (4)  theoreti- 
cal rather  than  practical  in  its  limitations,  and 
(5)  disciplinary,  not  objective,  in  its  motive. 

1.  ReSexion. — Reflective  contents  belong  to 
various  kinds  of  philosophical  doctrine.  In  logical 
doctrine  they  recover  the  reference  to  personality 
whicli  has  been  discarded  from  scientific,  and  place 
an  '  I  know '  where  otherwise  would  be  a  '  So  it 
is.'  This  reference  is  the  ground  for  classifying 
logic  with  the  sciences  specially  grouped  as  mental, 
as  in  H.amUton's  scheme  (Lectures,  vol.  i.  ch.  7),  or 
as  an  '  integral  part  of  philosophy '  (Ueberweg,  §  6) ; 
and  it  forbids  such  arrangements  as  those  made  by 
A.  Bain  and  H.  Spencer,  where,  at  least  in  part,  it 
stands  first  in  the  series  of  natural  sciences  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  abstractuess.  For  logic  is 
what  it  is,  not  because  it  leaves  out  of  consideration 
the  spatial  and  other  aspects  of  reality  which 
natural  sciences  accept,  but  because  it  accepts 
something  which  they  reject,  and  so  changes  the 
significance  of  a  scientific  statement,  in  scholastic 
phrase  '  a  first  intention,'  into  a  '  reflective  idea,'  or 
'second  intention.' 

2.  Purpose. — Knowledge  is  a  form  of  life,  and, 
like  otlier  forms,  cannot  be  explained  by  detailing 
its  constituent  energies  or  organs,  without  assum- 
ing a  finality  for  the  whole.  For  descriptive  pur- 
poses we  can  say  that  '  the  idea  of  complete  know- 
ledge is  the  motive  power  of  theoretical  effort ' 
(Sigwart,  §  62,  6) ;  or,  to  mark  off  the  occasion  for 
logical  study,  that  '  the  fundamental  fad  which 
underlies  all  logical  reflection  ...  is  that  we  make 
a  distinction,  from  the  point  of  view  of  value, 
between  the  true  ami  the  false  '  (W.  Windelband,  in 
EncyclopcFdia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  Eng. 
tr.,  i.  11);  or,  in  co-ordinating  cognitive  life  with 
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other  moments  of  cosmic  existence,  tliat  '  tlie 
"  valne  "  whidi  is  the  object  of  philosophical  Logic 
is  logical  reality  and  fact  itself '  (B.  Croce,  ih. 
p.  203).  Logical  consciousness  reinforces  this 
hnality,  though  the  doctrine  is  essentially  neither 
description  of  the  experience  nor  discrimination  of 
the  faculty  nor  perspective  of  the  event,  but  ex- 
pression of  the  aim. 

3.  Independence. — In  analogy  with  Kant's  cele- 
brated criticism  of  knowledge,  that  it  all  begins 
with  experience,  but  does  not  all  spring  from 
experience,  we  can  say  that  logical  consciousness 
begins  with  knowledge,  but  does  not  spring  from 
it,  or  wait  for  a  licence  from  it  in  the  same  way 
that  eniiiirical  science  has  to  wait  for  its  special 
data.  Even  the  borrowings  from  psychology  and 
metaphysics  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
authority  on  logic,  but  are  methodical  devices 
for  making  it  precise,  for  '  unfolding  an  inward 
conviction,'  as  Butler  claimed  to  do  in  regard 
to  conscience.  The  logical  rule  is  neither  more 
nor  less  authoritative  than  the  example,  provided 
it  is  understood  discriminatively.  '  If  any  man 
stumbles  at  the  fact  that  when  we  want  to  think 
about  thought  we  must,  in  so  doing,  already  follow 
the  norms  of  right  thinking — there  is  no  arguing 
with  him  '  (AVindelband,  loc.  cit.  i.  25).  All  we 
can  do  is,  in  the  words  of  Kant,  to  '  make  the  rule 
followed  by  the  understanding  a  separate  object  of 
thought '  {Logic,  Introd.  §  i.). 

4.  Theory. — Cognition  gives  us  the  control  of 
nature  ;  and  the  reflective  faculty,  the  control  of 
self.  But  logic  is  the  expression  of  the  reflective 
faculty  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  the  self  is  cog- 
nitive and  there  is  conscience  in  science.  It  is 
indifferent  to  the  manifestations  of  personality  in 
feeling  or  action,  and  even  in  so  much  of  cognition 
as  escapes  control. 

5.  Discipline. — Thus  the  motive  of  logic  is  not 
furnished  by  the  world  of  olijects,  but  by  the  aims 
of  personality  ;  if  an  art,  it  is  a  cognitive  art,  if  a 
science,  a  disciplinary  science  ;  and  it  is  sustained 
by  our  solicitude  for  intellectual  self-government. 
The  historical  beginnings  of  logical  theory  are  to 
be  found  in  those  racial  dispositions  and  social 
conditions  which  gave  occasion  for  the  deliberate 
control  of  our  trains  of  thought.  In  India  it 
appears  to  have  originated  with  rules  in  cere- 
monial deliberation  : 

'  From  the  Brahnianic  decisions  on  disputed  points  arising  in 
the  course  o(  sacrifice  .  .  .  collected  in  exegetical  and  philo- 
sophic aphorisms  .  .  .  Qotama  [probably  later  than  the  5th 
cent.  B.C.]  evolved  a  system'  (Bodas,  Tarka - Saitgraha  of 
Annambha^la,  Introd.  p.  29). 

And  with  Gotaraa  the  inwardness  of  logical  concern 
has  outworn  its  ceremonial  form. 

'The  end  proposed  is  the  escaping  from  liability  to  trans- 
migration, and  the  attainment  ot  tranquil  and  eternally  un- 
interrupted beatitude '  {Aphorisms,  tr.  J.  R.  Ballantyne,  Introd. 
p.  5). 

In  Greece  it  originated  with  canons  of  public 
debate  and  scientific  instruction :  the  propaganda 
of  plausibility  by  the  Sophists,  the  challenges  to 
the  complacency  of  popular  beliefs  issued  by 
Socrates,  the  polemics  of  Zeno. 

Some  of  Aristotle's  predecessors,  he  records,  *  had  given 
rhetorical,  others  interro^^ative,  discourses  to  learn— since  they 
imagined  that  they  should  instruct  their  pupils  by  delivering, 
not  [logical]  art,  but  the  effects  of  art '  (Soph.  Elenchi,  ch.  34). 
The  art  which  he  constructed  deepened,  like  Gotama's,  into 
pure  reflexion  and  self-communion,  for  •  dialectic  [the  art  of 
discussion],  being  investigative,  holds  the  way  to  the  principles 
of  all  methodical  thought '  (Topics,  i.  ch.  2,  Soph.  Elenchi,  ch.  2). 

But  in  the  Greek,  unlike  the  Hindu,  logical  illu- 
mination, reflexion  fastened  upon  conviction  at  the 
point  where  individual  intelligence  merged  in  the 
intelligence  of  humanity  at  large — just  as  in  (jreek 
ethics  the  good  of  the  individual  merges  in  that  of 
the  State.  The  Greek  forms  of  proposition  and 
syllogism  seem  to  symbolize  a.  world  of  intellects, 
where  a  common  record  of  conviction  can  be  main- 


tained amid  determinations  of  experience  and  fore- 
sight varying  and  changing  with  the  individuals  ; 
the  Greek  analysis  of  demonstrative  science  ideal- 
izes the  inner  coherence  of  such  a  record,  whereby 
it  dominates  the  individual  intellect,  while  the 
Greek  dialectic  is  the  interplay  through  which 
vitality,  welling  from  the  latter,  streams  into  the 
record. 

The  motive  of  logic  being  disciplinary,  its  method 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  intellectual  forces  which 
are  permanently  constitutive  of  civilization ;  and 
its  general  scope  cannot  change  to  the  extent  to 
which  other  sciences  change,  where  any  advance 
may  open  up  new  vistas  of  inquiry.  Kant  is  able 
to  say : 

'Since  Aristotle's  time  Logic  has  not  gained  much  in  extent, 
as  indeed  its  nature  forbids  that  it  should.  But  it  may  gain  in 
respect  ot  accuracy,  definiteness  and  distinctness.  .  .  .  Aris- 
totle has  omitted  no  essential  point  of  the  understanding ;  we 
have  only  to  become  more  accurate,  methodical  and  orderly ' 
(Logic,  Introd.  §  ii.). 

Nevertheless,  it  must  share  the  vicissitudes  in 
fortune  of  civilization  as  a  whole.  And  the  more 
influential  of  these,  since  Aristotle,  have  been  the 
limit  set  on  the  range  of  free  judgment  diuing 
mediffival  centuries,  the  value  set  upon  personality 
by  modern  religion  andjjhilosophy,  and  the  accele- 
rating progress  of  physTcaT  sciences  in  the  most 
recent  times — three  influences  which  have  some 
connexion  with  a  certain  exaggeration  in  \alue 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  three  Aristotelian  de- 
partments of  doctrine  successively  in  scholastic, 
modern,  and  recent  years,  and  has  transformed  at 
least  the  dialectic  almost  beyond  recognition.  For 
the  contrasts  and  controversies  between  the  historic 
schools  are  questions  of  emphasis  and  balance  in 
what  might  be  called  the  '  dimensions '  of  logical 
discipline,  to  borrow  a  conception  from  geometry  ; 
or  in  the  fundamental  '  ideas '  used  in  forming  our 
conceptions,  to  borrow  from  Whewell's  philosophy 
of  all  scientific  discovery  whatever. 

In  almost  every  science  'controversies'  have  'turned  upon 
the  possible  relations  of  Ideas,  much  more  than  upon  the  actual 
relations  of  Facts'  (Philosophy  of  Discovery,  p.  255). 

The  dimensions  or  ideas  in  which  the  historic 
schools  have  formed  conceptions  for  logical  value 
may  be  distinguished  as  explicitness,  consistency, 
relevance,  and  system. 

II.  PrixCIPLES.-  Parallel  with  what  Whewell 
says  as  to  the  progress  of  physical  science — 
it '  consists  in  reducing  the  objects  and  events  of  the  universe 
to  a  conformity  with  Ideas  which  we  have  in  our  own  minds — 
the  Ideas,  for  instance,  ot  Space,  Force,  Substance  [Numlier, 
Composition),  and  the  like  .  .  .  the  Idealization  of  Facts '  (ib. 
p.  386)— 

we  may  expect  for  logic  also  that 
'  an  exhaustive  solution  of  the  great  aggregate  of  logical  prob- 
lems can  only  grow  up  out  of  the  union  of  all  the  different 
methods  of  treatment  to  which  Logic  has  been  subjected  in 
virtue  of  the  inner  essential  manifoldness  of  ita  nature '  ( Windel- 
band,  loc.  cit.  i.  9). 

But  the  different  'methods'  must  be  such  as  are 
grounded,  if  not  'in  the  systematic  continuity  of 
a  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge,'  as  Windel- 
band  requires,  still  in  the  unity  of  dimensions  in 
consciousness  of  logical  value.  The  'principles'  of 
logic  must  be  these  dimensions. 

I.  Explicitness. — The  earliest  of  such  dimensions 
to  be  utilized  in  the  formation  of  logical  concep- 
tions was  that  of  explicitness.  We  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  definite  germinal  organization  within 
our  judgments  or  inferences,  whenever  occasion 
arises  to  make  them  deliberate.  Hamilton  pro- 
poses as  '  the  only  postulate  of  Logic  whicli  requires 
an  articulate  announcement  ...  to  be  allowed  to 
state  explicitly  in  language  all  that  is  implicitly 
contained  in  thought  (Lectures,  iii.  114).  And 
Gotama  inaugurated  the  history  of  the  science  by 
detailing  sixteen  conceptions  for  our  guidance  in 
the  analysis  of  this  'content,'  as  'standards  of 
right  notion.' 
'  Proof  [i.e.  the  faculty  of  a  right  notion] ;  the  object  of  a 
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right  notion  ;  doubt ;  motive  ;  familiar  fact ;  scholastic  tenet ; 
syllogism  ;  h\"potheticaIconfutation  ;  ascertainment ;  discussion  ; 
controversial  wrangle;  cavil  ;  semblance  of  a  reason;  perver- 
sion ;  futility  ;  and  unfitness  to  be  argued  with — from  knowing 
the  truth  in  regard  to  these  [sixteen  thinj^s],  there  is  the  attain- 
ment of  supreme  good '  {AphorismSt  tr.  Ballantyne,  §  1.  1). 

Most  of  these  topics  appear  to  represent  '  stages 
in  dialectic  or  in  the  process  of  clearing  up  know- 
ledge hy  discussion '  ( Adamson,  History  of  Logic, 
p.  166 ;  cf.  Saint-Hilaire,  p.  xxx).  But  logic  in 
the  long  course  of  its  development  has  always  made 
use  of  a  method  dialectical  in  this  sense,  which 
should  not  hide  from  us  a  more  inward  motive  and 
significance.  While  it  was  as  yet  only  tradition, 
no  other  method  was  practicable  ;  and,  even  when 
it  became  literary,  the  practical  utility  of  the 
method  preserved  it  alongside  of  interpretations 
that  were  more  spiritual.  The  alliance  of  the  two 
methods  was  assumed  in  the  reforms  and  elabora- 
tions made  by  Dignaga  about  A.D.  500. 

*  Demonstration  and  refutation  together  with  their  fallacies 
are  useful  in  arguing  with  others ;  and  Perception  and  In- 
ference, together  with  their  fallacies,  are  useful  tor  self-under- 
standing ;  seeing  this,  I  compile  this  Sastra' (-A^i/di/a-prai'C^a, 
quoted  in  Vidyabhiisaija,  Hindu  Mediceiial  Logic,  p.  89). 

The  Aristotelian  exposition  of  the  same  alliance 
was  turned  to  forensic  uses  by  Cicero,  to  academic 
uses  by  the  scholastics,  and  to  educational  uses 
by  the  many  modern  and  the  now  contemporary 
authors  who  choose  to  teach  a  science  of  argument, 
as  the  medium  for  an  implied  science  of  kuoMledge. 
The  conceptions  of  explicitness  suggested  to  a 
modern  mind  by  Gotama's  sixteen  standards  and 
the  explanations  which  he  and  his  commentators 
append  to  them  would  be  such  as  follow.  In 
placing  a  logical  value  upon  any  given  judgment, 
we  must  bring  into  consciousness  (1)  the  extent 
to  which  our  cognitive  faculties  are  committed 
to  it,  perceptually,  inferentially,  conceptually,  or 
interpretatively ;  'that  I  shall  die' is  inferential, 
the  '  recognition  of  a  sign ' ;  (2)  the  genus  of  truth 
or  reality  which  is  flhus  assumed  as  accessible  to 
the  faculty,  or  '  fit  to  supply  a  right  notion ' — a 
topic  similar  to  that  of  the  '  category '  in  modern 
logic,  or,  in  Whewell,  the  '  idea' ;  (3)  the  question, 
or  predetermination  of  a  void  in  the  system  of  our 
knowledge,  which  brings  faculty  and  reality  into 
the  relation — the  problematic  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  judgment,  such  as  fails  us  in  truism  or 
is  perverted  in  paradox  ;  (4)  the  emotive  root  which 
makes  a  thought  worth  thinking  or  even  a  science 
worth  creating;  for  'truth  implies  a  reference  to 
purpose  as  well  as  to  reality'  (W.  K.  Boy ce Gibson 
and  A.  Klein,  Problem  of  Logic,  London,  1908, 
p.  2) ;  '  that  I  shall  die'  is  significant  only  for  the 
businesses  of  life  ;  '  that  I  shall  not  altogether  die,' 
for  the  counsels  of  moral  perfectness ;  (5)  and  (6) 
the  sureness  and  definiteness  which  fact  and  dog- 
matic or  conceptual  principle  bring  with  them  to 
their  function  in  inference  ;  (7)  the  scheme  of  their 
co-operation  in  the  inferential  syntheses ;  there 
must  be  (a)  the  probandum,  defined  by  doubt  and 
motive  ;  {b)  the  reason,  appealing  to  a  sign  ;  (c)  the 
example,  verifying  a  principle  of  signification  ;  [d) 
the  application,  investing  the  reason  with  the 
significance  of  the  example ;  and  (e)  the  conclu- 
sion, establishing  the  probandum  as  a  significate. 
'  Shall  I  not  die,  seeing  that  I  am  but  human,  as 
my  fathers  died  because  they  were  human  ?  For 
I  am  as  human  as  they,  and  consequently  I,  too, 
must  die.'  It  is  the  transition  from  the  problem- 
atic to  the  assertory  phase  of  thought  that  sunders 
the  application  and  conclusion  from  the  reason  and 
probandum — a  transition  which  disappears  in  all 
the  Western  schemes  of  explicitness,  because  it 
disappears  in  proofs  and  static  formulations,  as 
distinct  from  the  processes,  of  knowledge.  The 
remainder  of  the  sixteen  topics  are  adjustments 
imposed  on  a  conviction  by  its  entrance  into  an 
environment  of  other  convictions  on  the  same 
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question,  by  its  encounter  with  convictions  current 
in  the  world  of  other  persons,  and  by  the  entrance 
of  its  motive  into  a  system  of  other  motives  within 
our  manifold  practical  nature,  an  organism  where 
cognition,  after  all,  is  only  one  of  the  forces  consti- 
tuting its  life. 

2.  Consistency. — Under  the  more  complex  social 
and  intellectual  conditions  of  life  in  Greece,  the 
logical  consciousness  became  more  sensitive  to  the 
contact  of  individual  thinking  with  this  '  static 
formulation '  of  knowledge.  And  the  '  idea '  most 
essential  for  forming  conceptions  suitable  to  the 
spiritual  emergency  is  that  of  consistency.  It  is 
not  the  consistency  between  thought  and  thought 
which  in  modem  times  became  the  ideal  of  Hamilton 
and  the  'subjectively  formal'  logicians,  but  that 
which  makes  possible  the  allegiance  of  individual 
intellects,  with  varying  perceptions,  memories,  and 
premonitions,tocommon  formulations  of  knowledge. 

(a)  hiterpretative.  —  In  recent  psychologj'  tlie 
paradoxical  tenet  is  held  that,  while  a  '  perma- 
nently existing  idea'  appearing  in  consciousness 
'  at  periodical  intervals '  is  a  mythological  entity, 
yet  '  the  mind  can  always  intend  ...  to  think 
the  same '  (W.  James,  Text-book  of  Psychology, 
London,  1892,  chs.  xi.  and  xiv.).  Similarly,  we  may 
say  that,  while  a  judgment  identical  in  many 
minds  is  mythological,  varying  acts  of  judgment 
may  give  allegiance  to  the  same  super-personal 
truth,  and  join  in  the  same  inferential  trend.  It 
is  such  truth  and  trend,  and  not  any  range  of 
individual  experience  and  foresight,  that  allow 
Aristotle  to  postulate  '  the  proposition  of  the  same 
thing  about  the  same  thing '  (de  Interpretatione, 
vi.  1),  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  section 
within  the  same  collection,  of  actual  or  possible 
facts  (Pr.  Aiial.  I.  i.  5-8).  The  actual  variability 
within  this  mythical  identity  is  veiled  by  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  form  of  proposition  named 
'  particular ' ;  and  the  actual  poverty  of  human 
foresight,  by  the  '  universal'  proposition,  distribut- 
ing possibilities,  as  though  on  a  mere  chart,  to  an 
infinite  range.  That  '  some  men  die  willingly ' 
cannot  be  the  same  thought  for  you  and  for  me, 
and  that  'all  men  die'  is  beyond  the  intellectual 
concern  of  either  of  us.  Yet  we  consent  that  death 
is  not  the  supreme  terror,  and  we  foresee  it  wide- 
spread as  far  as  our  imaginations  can  have  any 
concern.  Aristotle's  Prior  Analytics  must  be 
interpreted  as  dealing  with  this  situation,  and  as 
rendering  into  varieties  of  syllogistic  form  the 
ways  in  which  formulated  tliought  can  tolerate 
the  limitations  of  actual  thought,  and  the  reserva- 
tions under  which  it  must  reject  them. 

'  The  first  book  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  after  a  brief  statement 
of  the  nature  of  the  proposition  and  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
predication,  proceeds  to  analyse  (1)  the  various  kinfls,  figures, 
or  modes  of  syllogism  ;  (2)  the  means  by  which  syllogisms  are 
formed  ;  (3)  the  reduction  of  various  imperfect  forms  of  argu- 
ment to  the  perfect  syllogistic  type.  .  .  .  The  second  book  .  .  . 
deals  with  the  theory  afterwards  called  that  of  Consequence, 
with  circular  reasoning,  with  the  possibility  and  consequences 
of  syllogisms  formed  by  converting  parts  of  the  original  argu- 
ment, with  certain  modes  of  indirect  argument  and  fallacy,  and 
concluding  with  brief  handling  of  induction,  paradigui,  enthy- 
meme,  argument  from  signs,  probabilities,'  etc.  (Adamson, 
History  of  Logic,  p.  40). 

Such  topics  are  the  main  teaching  of  academic 
logic  to-day,  in  spite  of  criticisms  renewed  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  must  be  that  the 
more  adverse  critics  are  preoccupied  with  the 
interest  of  some  other  direction  of  consistency  than 
the  Aristotelian,  or  with  some  dimension  of  logdcal 
value  other  than  consistency.  To  their  interests 
it  may  seem  paradoxical  that  a  professed  theory  of 
mental  process  should  resolve  this  into  linguistic 
elements — argument,  syllogism,  proposition,  name 
(T.  Case,  £iJr",  art.  'Logic');  and  unphilosophical 
that  aU  the  important  distinctions  should  rest  on 
the  mere  denotation  of  terms  (Hamilton);  and  a 
mistaken  subtlety  to  classify  moods  into  figures. 
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according  to  order  of  terms  (Kant);  and  puerile 
that  inductive  conceptions  should  be  referred  to 
their  own  list  of  instances  (Baeon);  and  an  error 
that  syllogism  is  an  estimate  of  evidence  (Mill); 
and  a  usur])ation  that  the  formalities  of  deduction 
should  be  limited  to  syllogistic,  and  to  proposi- 
tions with  two  terms  only,  and  to  terms  that  are 
classes  rather  than  objective  relations,  and  to  the 
logical  relation  only  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  (L. 
Couturat,  in  Encyc.  Philos.  Scientes,  i.  167-169). 

(6)  Conceptual. — A  second  direction  in  which 
consistency  may  be  sought  is  between  the  thought 
of  the  raouient  and  an  identity  or  permancncj'  of 
personal  knowledge,  hardly  distinguishable  fioni 
'  meaning  the  same,'  as  described  in  psychology, 
but  <]uite  distinguishable  from  the  impersonal  truth 
or  universally  human  trend  assumed  by  Aristotle. 

The  mythological  world  of  the  super-personal  is 
replaced  by  an  equally  mythological  content  of  the 
personal  microcosm,  a  static  conceptual  structure 
to  which  our  ever  variable  thoughts  conform.  The 
'  subjectively  formal '  or  '  conceptual '  logic  is  the 
canonic  for  the  stability  of  this.  It  originated 
\vith  Kant's  discrimination  between  the  section  of 
his  Criiiqtie  of  the  Pure  Undcrstdndinq  which  he 
named  'Transcendental  Logic,'  where  the  '  forms' 
of  knowledge  appear  as  contributions  of  the  mind 
to  the  constitution  of  its  objects,  and  the  '  General 
Logic'  where  '  forms '  are  relations  of  cognitions  to 
each  other  {Critique,  bk.  ii.  Introd.  §  2,  Logic, 
Introd.  §  1).  Once  more,  then,  as  in  the  Hindu  dis- 
cipline, knowledge  is  referred  to  personality ;  but 
personality  comes  back  not  as  an  isolated  centre 
of  motive  interest,  to  be  disciplined  for  its  high 
destiny,  but  as  a  realm  of  mere  abstracts,  namely 
cognitions  outside  the  world  of  natural  sciences, 
yet  factitiously  evolved  through  the  course  of  tran- 
scendental reflexion.  Kant  himself,  not  forgetful 
of  this  origin,  found  in  knowledge  a  dimension  of 
'  relevance'  as  well  as  one  of  consistency.  In  the 
living  thought  he  found  an  interplay  corresponding 
to  the  petrified  formations  of  the  transcendental 
'object.'  And,  while  accepting  the  law  of  non- 
contradiction as  the  principle  of  such  inference  as  is 
merely  possible,  he  added  a  law  of  reason  and 
consequence,  for  the  cogency  of  any  actual  infer- 
ence (Logic,  Introd.  §  71) ;  and  in  applying  this 
second  law  we  encounter  transcendental  distinc- 
tions, such  as  between  '  loijical '  or  a  priori  uni- 
versals  and  '  quasi  -  logical  or  inductive.  And 
the  neo-Kantiau  school  of  logicians  better  their 
instruction  by  re-introducing  Uie  detailed  concep- 
tions of  intellectual  synthesis  framed  in  transcen- 
dental logic.  To  others,  however,  still  following 
the  disciplinary  motive,  and  unconcerned  with  tlie 
origin  of  the  new  realm  commended  to  them  for 
study,  the  only  dimension  recognizable  indepen- 
dently of  every  physical  or  primary  object,  in 
which  cognitions  could  be  related  to  each  other, 
appeared  to  be  consistency. 

'  The  stricter  (ollowere  at  the  Kantian  logical  idea,  e.f;.,Mansel 
and  Spalding,  recognise,  as  sole  principles  which  can  be  said  to 
be  involved  universally  in  the  action  of  thought,  the  laws  of 
identity,  non-contradiction,  and  excluded  middle,  and  in  their 
hands  lot^ic  becomes  merely  the  systematic  statement  of  these 
laws,  and  the  exposition  of  the  conditions  which  they  impose 
upon  notions,  judgments,  and  reasonings'  (Adamson,  p.  15). 

(c)  Symbolic. — More  recently,  a  third  direction 
in  which  consistency  might  Ije  followed  has  been 
taken,  which  seems  to  presuppose,  if  not  the  fac- 
titious abstracts  of  transcendental  logic,  yet  still 
the  reflective  valuations  of  general  logic.  Given 
these,  it  furnishes  a  'clearer,  more  precise,  and 
more  plastic  expression '  of  them,  and  formula-  of 
equivalence  between  them.  Algebra  renders  a 
similar  service  to  arithmetic,  but  without  raising 
any  doubt  as  to  the  scientific  priority  of  the  latter. 
Symbolic  logic  is  at  least  a  discipline  in  consistency 
when  we  make  logical  reflexions.     Whether  it  is 


also  a  direct  discipline  in  scientific  knowledge,  as 
the  older  formal  logic  is,  and  so  may  supersede  or 
absorb  it,  is  as  yet  controversially  obscme. 

But  on  every  logic  of  consistency,  however 
judicif)usly  its  pretensions  may  be  restrained,  one 
critical  comment  may  be  made  : 

*  1  do  not  deny  the  scientific  convenience  of  considering  this 
limited  portion  of  Logic  apart  irom  the  rest .  .  .  but  the  smaller 
Logic,  which  only  concerns  itself  with  the  conditions  of  consist- 
ency, ouf^jht  to  be,  at  least  finally,  studied  as  part  of  the  greater, 
which  embraces  all  the  general  conditions  of  the  ascertainment 
of  truth  '  (Mill,  Exam,  of  Sir  W.  Ilamitton's  Philosophy^,  p.  477). 

3.  Relevance. — The  larger  logic  was  inaugurated 
by  Aristotle  through  the  addition  of  his  Posterior 
Ar,alytii-s  to  the  Prior. 

'  No  demonstrative  proposition  [e.g.,  about  numbers  or  lines) 
is  taken  as  referring  to  "any  number  you  may  know  of,"  or 
*'  any  straight  line  you  may  know  of,"  but  to  the  entire  sul>Ject 
—to "every  possible  number  or  line  *  (Po.tt.  Anal.  i.  1). 

Relevance  is  that  in  '  the  things  we  know  of ' 
«  hich,  wher.  we  'possess  or  receive  a  demonstra- 
tion,' relieves  us  from  the  need  of  similarly  'know- 
ing of  the  '  entire  subject.'  It  is  what  Bosanquet 
describes  as  'an  inmost  character'  of  the  content 
of  knowledge,  'as  revealed  by  the  structural  rela- 
tions in  which  it  is  fovmd  capable  of  standing' 
(Essentials,  p.  49).  Aristotle  conceives  relevance 
as  embodied  in  '  universals.'  Mediaeval  Hindu 
logicians  (Dignaga,  Divakara  [c.  A.D.  530],  and 
Nandi  [e.  A.D.  SOO])  taught  the  intervention  of 
'  secondary  ideas '  or  'abstract  conceptions' in  the 
process  of  inference,  and  authorized  a  '  syllogism 
for  self  in  which  this  dispensed  with  the  anaJogy 
between  '  example '  and  '  application '  still  required 
in  the  'syllogism  for  instruction.'  But  Aristotle 
elevated  this  secondary  idea  into  an  authoritative 
'  principle,'  dominating  our  knowledge,  whether 
personal  or  racial.  The  authority  was  conferred 
by  the  faculty  of  reason. 

'  From  experience,  or  from  the  entire  universal  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  soul,  the  single  unit  apart  from  the  manifold  of 
sense,  which  is  identical  in  all  particular  cases,  comes  the  ele- 
mentary i»rinciple  of  art  and  science.  .  .  .  Reason  would  seem 
to  be  the  faculty  which  has  the  primary  principles  as  its  objects ' 
(Post.  Anal.  ii.'l9). 

The  universal  as  a  principle  assures  applications 
that  might  escape  the  'secondary  idea.'  'Man  is 
mortal,'  therefore  'I,  too,  must  be  mortal,'  although 
men  instinctively  may  '  think  all  men  mortal  but 
themselves.'  The  inevitability  was  not  objective, 
as  Plato's  metaphysics  might  imply,  but  inferential. 

'It  does  not  follow,  if  demonstration  is  to  exist,  that  there 
must  be  Ideas,  or  a  Unity  outside  the  many  individual  things, 
but  it  does  follow  that  some  unity  must  be  truly  predicable  of 
the  many'  (Post.  Anal.  i.  11). 

The  predicable  unities  appear  in  judgment  as 
predicates  that  are  '  genera  and  '  definitions,'  and 
as  subjects  that  are  '  second  substances '  ;  and  in 
demonstration  as  the  '  essences '  of  the  things 
which  we  seek  to  explain,  the  '  nature '  of  the 
things  whose  destiny  we  wish  to  foretell,  the 
'  reasons  '  for  what  we  experience,  and  the  '  causes' 
for  what  we  infer.  Ana,  although  these  concep- 
tions in  the  dimension  of  relevance  still  influence 
the  texts  of  modern  logic,  philosophical  jnogiess 
has  disclaimed  the  static,  self-suflicing  constitution, 
which  seems  to  spring  arbitrarily  from  the  fiat  of 
reason.  'The  achievements  of  reason  must  them- 
selves become  conscious  under  the  guidance  of 
logical  conceptions  more  liberal,  such  as  '  conditions 
of  a  rule '  (Kant),  '  laws  of  connexion '  between 
attributes  (Mill),  'coherence'  of  conceptual  '  con- 
tent'  (Lotze),  or  'identity' of  relational  'system* 
(Bosanquet).  Two  distinct  operations  of  reason 
must  be  traced  :  that  which  explains  the  compara- 
tive complexity  of  universals  whose  constituents 
are  available  at  will,  and  that  which  explains  the 
selection  of  constituents  from  the  passive  sequences 
of  experience. 

(a)  Deductive. — The  definite  logic  of  the  first 
begins  with  Descartes,  and  that  of  the  second  with 
Bacon.      The    interest  of    modern    mathematical 
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science  supplied  to  Descartes  tlie  '  doubt '  and 
'motive,'  to  use  Hindu  logical  conceptions,  which 
brought  to  an  end  tlie  Aristotelian  superstition  of 
'  second  substances,'  and  suggested  a  scheme  of 
rational  construetiveness,  proceeding  from  what 
Lotze  afterwards  named  '  first  universals '  to  a  vast 
Platonic  hierarchy,  the  '  world  of  ideas.' 

'Those  natures  which  we  call  composite  are  known  bi'  us, 
either  because  experience  shows  us  what  they  are,  or  because 
we  ourselves  are  responsible  for  their  composition '  (Rule  xii.). 
.  .  .  '  There  are  but  few  pure  and  simple  essences  .  .  .  existing 
per  se,  not  as  depending  on  any  others'  (Rule  vi.) ;  essences 
which  '  cannot  be  analysed  bj'  the  mind  into  others  more  dis- 
tinctly known'  (Rule  xii.).  .  .  .  'Intuition  is  the  undoubting 
conception  of  an  unclouded  and  attentive  mind  ;  ...  it  is  more 
certain  than  deduction  itself,  in  that  it  is  simpler.  .  .  .  For 
example,  2  and  2  amount  to  the  same  as  3  and  1 '  (Rule  iii.). 
.  .  .  Deduction  proceeds  '  by  the  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
action  of  a  mind  that  has  a  clear  vision  of  each  step  in  the  pro- 
cess '  (i6.).  '  It  is  presented  to  us  [as  u  complete  movement]  by 
intuition  when  it  is  simple  and  clear.  .  .  .  We  give  it  the  name 
of  enumeration  or  induction  [when  it  is  complex],  because  it 
cannot  then  be  grasped  as  a  whole  at  the  same  time  by  the 
mind,  and  its  cer^intv  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  memory ' 
(Rule  xi.;  Descartes,  Works,  tr.  E.  S.  Haldane  and  G.  R.  T.  Boss, 
vol.  1.,  Cambridge,  1911,  pp.  7-43). 

(i)  Jndactifc. — It  was  a  parallel  but  slower 
development  of  the  scientitic  spirit,  in  observation 
and  experiment,  that  inspired  a  complementary 
scheme  of  rational  insight  as  to  '  how  experience 
shows  the  natures  that  are  composite.'  The  field 
for  unclouded  intuition  is  here  fenced  off  by  the 
indefinite  multiplicity  of  constituents  in  an  actual 
experiential  situation,  and,  however  few  and  simple 
may  be  the  '  ultimate  essences,'  the  steps  in  their 
synthesis  are  beyond  either  complete  intuitive 
penetration  or  memory.  All  that  Hindu  logic  had 
here  achieved  was  to  classify  the  '  constant  associa- 
tions '  between  sign  and  significate.  According  to 
Nandi,  the  '  signs '  are  either  positive  or  negative, 
perceptible  or  imperceptible ;  and  are  related  to 
their  signiticates  (a)  constitutively,  (b)  as  resultants, 
(c)  causally,  or  (d)  by  concrete  order,  of  priority,  sub- 
sequence, or  simultaneity  (Vidyabhusana,  p.  30  f.). 
Aristotle,  in  his  Jopics,  when  not  prepossessed  by 
the  conception  of  second  substances,  reads  more 
deeply  into  the  indices  of  relevancy,  suggesting 
comparative  analysis  of  instances  that  are  excep- 
tional towards  each  other  or  contrary  in  their 
consequences,  or  are  negative,  reverse,  privative, 
or  relational  to  each  other,  or  are  homogeneous  in 
whole  or  part,  or  vary  methodically  in  quantity, 
lime,  place,  or  other  relation.  But  these  broken 
lights  still  left  darkness  of  principle  over  the  plans 
of  manifestation  for  an  '  essence  '  or  '  nature,'  and 
how  reason  finds  them.  It  is  inductive  principle 
which  Bacon  appears  to  have  been  first  in  conceiv- 
ing.    The  Baconian  conception  is  : 

'  Observation  presents  to  us  complex  natures  which  are  the 
results  of  simpler,  more  general  forms  or  causes.  .  .  .  The 
form  which  is  sought  can  be  detected  only  by  examination  of 
cases  in  which  the  given  complex  effect  is  present,  in  which  it  is 
absent,  and  in  which  it  appears  in  different  degrees  or  amounts  ; 
...  a  process  of  exclusion  or  elimination.  .  .  .  The  method  of 
exclusion  can  never  be  perfectly  carried  out ;  but  all  additional 
aids  have  significance  only  as  supplying  in  part  the  place  of 
exhaustive  enumeration  '  (Adamson,  p.  90). 

Thus,  were  our  experience  divinely  given  on  the 
perfect  plan  of  reason,  we  should,  in  the  words  of 
Descartes,  '  know  what  these  natures  are,'  though 
we  ourselves  are  not  '  responsible  for  their  com- 
position.' J.  S.  Mill  articulated  the  principle 
of  exclusion  or  elimination  in  five  experiential 
methods,  with  symbols  and  canons,  and  explained 
their  cogency  on  the  broad  empiricist  basis  which 
his  complete  survey  of  logical  doctrines  is  intended 
to  commend  and  defend.  But  the  ideal  plan  for 
the  manifestation  of  universals  in  experience  is  as 
much  the  work  of  a  priori  reason  as  is  the  un- 
clouded vision  of  syntiietic  essences  described  by 
Descartes,  while  the  march  of  merely  experiential 
sequences  eternally  withholds  that  deliniteness  and 
exhaustiveness  of  constituents  which  might  thus  un- 
veil the  ])ure  tissue  of  relevancy.    The  neo-Kantian 


logicians  can  accept  the  canons  of  elimination  as 
living  expressions  of  the  a.spirations  of  thought,  in 
such  an  intellectual  nature  as  displays  the  '  cate- 
gories of  relation,'  substantiality,  causality,  and 
reciprocity.  But  the  rationalization  of  any  given 
experiential  sequence  must  be  approached  tlirough 
a  further  dimension  of  logical  value — that  of 
system.  In  this  we  may  conceive  the  '  additional 
aids  '  which  transform  aspiration  into  accomplished 
science.  Relevance  is  a  selective  principle,  system 
a  comprehensive. 

4.  System. — A  conviction  which  cannot  be  a 
stable  truth  through  sheer  restrictions  of  internal 
relevancy  may  have  value  through  its  membership 
of  a  world  of  other  convictions — other  convictions 
not  defined  by  the  same  question,  as  in  the  Hindu 
system  of  standards,  but  by  questions  in  all  degrees 
of  kinship  to  it. 

(a)  Dialectical. — Aristotle's  Topics  marks  out  a 
sphere  where  such  value  may  be  traced  by  expressly 
excluding  both  the  harmony  of  personal  investiga- 
tion with  super-personal  truth  and  the  open  vision 
of  truth  through  reason. 

'  The  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  find  a  method  which  will 
qualify  us  as  disputants  in  iregard  to  every  kind  of  subject, 
where  the  start  of  the  inference  is  from  probable  judgments, 
and  which  will  instruct  us  how  to  avoid  stultifying  ourselves 
when  we  ourselves  sustain  an  argument.  .  .  .  We  call  probable 
what  appears  true  to  all  men,  or  to  the  majority,  or  to  the  wise, 
and,  among  the  wise,  t^o  all,  to  the  greater  number,  or  to  the 
most  distinguished  and  authoritative '  {Topics,  i.  1). 
The  wide  ramifications  of  relationship  of  any  con- 
viction to  the  remainder  of  knowledge  are  suggested 
by  a  variety  of  incidental  methods  or  '  auxiliary 
aids '  to  insight. 

'  The  organa  by  which  we  find  materials  for  syllogisms  and 
inductions  are  .  .  .  collection  of  opinion  from  various  sources, 
resolution  of  ambiguities  in  meaning,  discrimination  between 
species  and  genera,  assimilation  of  things  to  each  other  or  in 
their  relation  to  other  things*  (Topics,  i.  13). 

(b)  Methodolocfical. — In  the  modern  era  a  more 
systematic  study  of  system  was  begun  by  the 
A'ovum  Organum  of  Bacon,  the  methodological 
reflexions  of  scientists  themselves,  and  the  theories 
of  explanation,  as  distinguished  from  eliminative 
induction,  and  of  approximate  generalization,  prob- 
ability, and  operations  subsidiary  to  induction, 
resumed  in  detail  by  Mill.  But  the  methods  so 
formulated  seem  to  be  episodes  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  more  comprehensive  development  in  the 
organization  of  oirr  ideas.  We  continuously  re- 
form and  refine  our  tentative  concepts  to  meet  the 
exigence  of  newly  experienced  facts  (see  artt. 
Concept  and  Inference).  And  in  this  process 
we  both  accept  limitations  from,  and  contribute 
pulsations  to,  a  progressive  sum  of  cognitive  life. 
The  logic  of  system  frames  conceptions  of  the 
limitation  and  the  contribution,  such  as  the  colli- 
gation of  facts  by  superinduetion  of  conceptual 
schemata  (Whewell),  the  depth  to  which  concepts 
interpenetrate  judgment  or  blur  the  purity  of  infer- 
ential synthesis  (Lotze),  the  inversion  of  dependence 
in  our  thought  between  principle  and  application 
(Jevons),  iind  the  relation  of  approximation  between 
science  and  final  truth  (F.  Enriques).  In  the  dimen- 
sion of  system,  '  truth  can  only  be  tested  by  more 
of  itself  '  (Bosanquet,  Logic,  ii.  267). 

Literature. — No  bibliography  of  logic  with  any  approach  to 
completeness  appears  to  have  been  attempted.  J.  M.  Baldwia, 
DPIlP,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2  (New  York,  1906),  and  the  Catalogve 
of  Venn  Collection,  Univ.  Lib.,  Cambridge,  1889,  are  the  most 
useful.  Reference  is  advisable  to  the  following  selection  of 
representative  authorities,  besides  such  as  have  been  quoted. 

(1)  History,  scope,  and  utility. — C.  Prantl,  ijeschichte  der  Logik 
iiu  Abendlande^,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1885  (the  fullest  history  down 
to  the  Middle  Ages) ;  F.  Harms,  Geachichte  der  Lofrik,  Berlin, 
1881;  A.  Frank,  Esquisse  d'unc  hijstoire  de  la  logimie,  Paris, 
1838;  P.  Janet  and  G.  S^ailles,  Histoire  de  la  phitosophie, 
pt.  2,  do.  1887 ;  R.  Adamson,  A  Short  Bistory  of  Logic,  Lon- 
don, 1911 ;  W.  Whewell,  On  the  Philosophtj  oj  Discocery,  do. 
1800;  KDr^^,  art.  'Logic'  ;  EfHyclopa'dia  of  the  Philosophical 
Sciejtce.'i,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1913,  vol.  i. 

(2)  Hindu.— F.  Max  Miiller,  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philo- 
sophy. London,  1S99 ;  S.  Su^uira,  Hindu  Lofjic  as  preserved 
in  China  and  Japan,  Philadelphia,  1900 ;  J.  R.  Ballantyne, 
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Aphorisms  of  Ihf  Xjidtia  Philosoiiliii,  Allnhnbnd,  l*iO ;  M.  R. 
Bodas,  'J'ark.i-Saiii/raha  oj  AnnamlihnUa,  Bombay,  lbli7 ; 
S  C   Vidyabhusana.  Uindu  MeiUitml  Logic.  Calcutta,  1912.^ 

(3)  Givft  — A.  Trendelenburg,  l-nilische  UnUrmehuimcn-, 
Uipzig,  1S62 ;  G.  Grote,  ArisIM,':-.  London,  1872-79,  IbSO;  J. 
Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  l>f  la  Logique  d  AristoU,  Pans, 
183S :  PorplijTy  ;  Cicero,  Tojncs.  . 

M  Jferf uioai.— Works  o(  Boethnis,  Avicenna,  Aquinas, 
Duns  Scotus,  Ramus,  etc.  ;  V.  Cousin,  Ouvrages  mMiU 
d'AUIard   I'aris,  lS:«i  (with  valuable  historical  introduction). 

(6)  Jlodfrn.—A.  Arnauld  and  P.  Nicole,  Logic,  or  the  Art 
of  Thinking:  being  the  I'nrt-Roijal  Logic,  tr.  T.  S.  BaynesJ, 
Kdinburgh,  1872;  F.  Bacon,  Nomim  Organum,  1020;  T. 
Hobbes,  Coinputatiorx  (IForfc,  i.),  London,  18;i9-46;  E.  B.  de 
Condillac,  La  Loqique,  ncwed.,  Paris,  1811 ;  F.  Burgersdyck, 
/n.s(i7i((i'»num  loim.  tiliri  duo,  Oainbridue,  1080  ;  H.  Aldrich, 
Artis  tjogiew  Compendium',  ed.  H.  L,.  Mansel,  Oxtorii,  1S02 ; 
W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  un  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  London, 
1859-60,  iii.  and  iv. ;  H.  L.  Mansel,  Prolegomena  Logiea'',  do. 
1800  ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Si/Mem  o/  Logir",  do.  1872 ;  A.  de  Morgan, 
Formal  Logic,  do.  1817  ;  G.  Boole,  Int^esligation  of  the  Laws  of 
ThouM,  do.  1854  ;  F.  E.  Beneke,  System  der  Logik,  licrlm, 
1842  ■  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Logic,  Kiig.  tr.'.;,  Oxford,  1894  ;  M.  W. 
Drobisch,  iVeue  Daralrllunn  der  Logik\  HniuburK,  18,S7  ;  H. 
Ulrici,  System  der  Logik,  Leipzig,  1852 ;  L.  George,  Die  Lugik 
ofa  H'issenscAoftsMrc,  Berlin,  1808. 

(0)  liecent.-^a)  Formal  and  svinholic:  W.  S.  Je»ons,.S(U(Jtes 
in  Deductive  Logic,  Ixindon,  IS.'*!! ;  J.  N.  Keynes,  ,'<tioiies  and 
Sxercises in  Format  LoQic*.  An.  IDiiO;  J.  Venn,  Siimholic Logic-, 
do.  1894  ;  A.  T.  Shearman,  J)rrrl<,pment  of  Symbolic  Logic,  do. 
1906,  Scope  of  Formal  Logic,  do.  1911;  E.  Schroeder,  i  or- 
lemmgen  iiber  der  Alqelira  der  Logik,  Leip7;ig,  ls:ili  lifi ;  B.  A.  W. 
Russell  and  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Principia  hialhnnatic.a,  pt.  i., 
Cambridge,  19)0-13.  ^    „     ^ 

(b)  Critical  or  philosophical:  T.  H.  Green,  Lectures  on 
Logic  (Works,  iii.,  London,  IS.SO) ;  F.  H.  Bradley,  Prmi-ipZes 
of'Lonic,  do.  1883 ;  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Theory  ot  hnotoledgi;  do. 
1890;'  J.  Dewey,  Stodies  in  Logical  Theory,  I'hicago,  1903; 
J.  Bergmann,  Die  IJnindprobteiiie  der  Logik-,  Uerlin,  1895  ;  E. 
Husserl,  Logiselie  Untersuchungen-,  Halle,  191  ' 
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tials  of  Logic,  London,  1895,  Logic-,  0.\ford,  I'.ill ;  J.  Veitch, 
Imtitutes  of  Logic,  Edinburgh,  1886  ;  J.  Venn,  Principles  of 
Empirical  or  Induetire  Logic^,  London,  19liil ;  W.  Wundt, 
Logik-,  Stuttgart.  1S'.!3  95. 

(d)  Methodological :  W.  L.  Davidson,  Logic  of  Definition, 
London,  1885;  A.  Sidgwick,  Fallacies,  do.  1883,  Process  of 
Argument,  do.  1893,  Distinction  and  the  Criticism  of  Beliefs, 
do.  1892,  Use  of  H'ords  in  Reasonina.  do.  1901,  The  Application 
of  Logic,  do.  1910;  J.  Venn,  The  Logic  of  Chance'^,  do.  1S8S; 
W  S.  Jevons,  Principles  of  Science,  do.  1874  ;  K.  Pearson, 
Grammar  of  Science'',  do.  1900;  H.  Poincar^,  Science  and 
Method,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1914. 

For  a  sumni.-irv  of  substantive  logical  doctrine  see  artt.  Belief 
(Logical),  Conceit,  Inference,  J uuoment  (Logical),  and  Method- 
(Logical).  J.  BROUaH. 

LOGIC  (Buddhist).— Buddhists  have  been  called 
the  real  founders  of  the  medi>-Eval  logic  and  logical 
literature  of  India,  a  position  which  they  share  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  Jains. 

'At  about  A.D.  40O  began  an  epoch  when  they  (Jains  and 
Buddhist.sl  seriously  took  up  the  problems  of  logic,  and  all  the 
text-books  on  the  Jalna  and  Buddhist  systems  of  logic  date  at 
or  after  that  time.  Ujjaini  in  Malwa  and  Valabhi  in  Ouzerat, 
.  .  .  Patna  and  Draviija  [the  Deccan],'  were  the  princi]>al  seats 
of  Jainist  logical  activity.  'The  Nyayiivatara,  by  Siddhaaena 
Divakara,  dated  about  533  A.D.,  was  the  first  systematic  work  on 
the  Jaina  Logic'  1 

The  earliest  seat  of  Buddhist  media;val  logic  is 
said  to  have  been  in  Gandhara  (about.  Peshawar) 
on  the  i'anjab  frontier,  till  the  invading  Huns 
dispersed  all  scholarly  life.  Only  such  literature 
survived  as  had  been  transported  in  translations  to 
China  and  Tibet.  There  were,  however,  other 
schools  at  Ayodhya  (Oudh)  and  in  the  Deccan. 
From  the  latter  school  one  systematic  work  of  the 
7th  cent.  a.d.  has  survived  in  Sanskrit :  the  Ni/di/a- 
bindu  of  Dharmakirti,  and  its  comtueiitary  by 
Dharniottara.* 

Tliis  ascription  of  the  rise  of  logical  studies  in 
mediaeval  India  to  Jain  and  Buddhist  culture  is 
tautamount  to  saying  that  systematic  treatment 
of  the  nature  and  regulation  of  reasoned  know- 
ledge as  such  first  took  shape  wlien  Indian  culture 
was  practically  Buddhist  and  Jainist.  That  sys- 
tematic treatment  was  more  critical  ami  exegetical 
than  constructive.  It  is  clear  from  the  Btuidhisl 
scriptures,  and  also,  so  far  as  any  work  has  yet 

1  8.  O.  Vidyabhiipapa,  History  of  the  MedicEVal  School  of 
Indian  Logic,  Calcutta,  1909,  p.  xviii. 

2  Ed.  P.  Peterson,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  Oaloutta,  1890. 


Ijccii  done  upon  them,  from  the  Jain  scripture.s, 
thalati  unwritten  aiul  um^laborated  body  of  norma- 
tive principles  anil  melhoiU  of  thought  had  long 
existed  in  India.  The  early  mediaival  logics  are 
exegeses,  expounding  and  elaborating  the  logical 
categories  applied  in  earlier  works.  These  cate- 
gories induiied  classifications  of  knowledge,  doc- 
trines of  terms  and  propositions,  methods  of 
induction,  fallacie.-',  and,  possibly,  in  thi'  Jain 
classics,  syllogism.  Of  the  methods  and  categories 
themselves  the  early  works  say  little  or  nothing. 
Those  works  are  the  expression  of  the  greater  or 
constructive  stage  of  the  Buddhist  and  Jain  move- 
ments. The  IJtiildhist  .scriptures  are  often  critical ; 
but  tliev  criticize  the  traditions  which  they  found 
holding"the  field,  ratlier  than  the  iirinciiilps  and 
methoils  of  deduction  and  imlui'tion  of  their  day. 

Two  passages  in  the  Suttas  tilibrd  an  apparent 
excejilion  to  this  assertion.  In  these,  certain 
matters  are  declared  to  be  '  not  in  the  siihere  of 
takka;  rendered  by  Khys  Davids  and  li.  Otto 
Franke  'mere  logic '^  (tarka-ia.stra,  or  'rules  of 
tlumght,'  is  one  of  the  technical  Indian  terms  for 
logic).  And  logic-mongers  (takhino)  and  peilants 
(vinuiinsino),  failing  to  grasp  them,  are  saiil  to 
arrive  at  fantastic  theories.^  Again,  iii  prescribing 
a  pragmatic  criterion  of  the  merits  of  a  religious 
doctrine,  the  Buddha  is  said  to  have  excluded  such 
criteria  as  authority,  tradition,  etc.,  and  both  tak- 
kiihclu  and  naynhetu.'  These,  again,  belong  to  the 
oiliest  technical  terms  for  logic,  /wUi  ('condition,' 
'cau.se,'  'inference')  and  naym  ('method')  practically 
covering  all  reasoned  thinking  in  both  Jainist  and 
Buddhist  books.^  This  depreciation  of  ratiocina- 
tive  method,  combined  with  misconceptions  of  the 
orthodox  theory  of  knowledge  in  early  Buddhi.sin, 
has  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  view  that  Buddliists 
rejected  both  logical  method  and  the  validity  of 
aiiy  knowledge  established  by  it."  But  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  two  Suttas  quoted  above,  in 
the  light  of  the  sober  intellectual  method  prevailing 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  Suttas,  brings  us  to  a 
very  difierent  coi  dusion.  In  the  latter  passage 
the  soundness  of  any  ethical  doctrine  or  gospel  is 
held  to  be  rightly  tested,  not  by  metaphysical 
ilialectic,  but  by  a  utilitarian  calculus.  In  the 
former  passage  the  'logic'  that  is  condemned  as 
inadequate  is  such  as  often  finds  condemnation 
among  ourselves,  when  we  '  feel '  rather  than 
discern  that  deductions  are  being  made  from  out- 
worn, outgrown  terms,  from  wrong  data,  from 
words  ambiguously  used.  Only  a  (!ulture  which 
has  a  logic  of  recreated  inductions  will  condemn 
such  misuse  of  deduction  as  '  mere  logic-'  It  is 
one  of  the  penalties  induced  by  such  ettete  reason- 
ing that  the  noble  formulation  of  right  thinking 
should,  in  popular  usage,  incur  reproach,  as  if  it 
had  failed  in  general. 

Tlie  Buddhist  Siitta  and  Abhidhammn  Pitakas 
afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  (1)  the  existence  of 
a  current  logical  doctrine,  ('2)  misuse  of  the  same 
by  dialecticians  or  '  sophists,'  deducing  from  con- 
fused terms  and  wrong  premisses,  and  (3)  a  constant 
faith  in  the  ajipeal  to  judgment  and  argument,  i.e. 
to  logical  faculty,  and  to  logical  princiiilcs,  The 
Sutins,  or  discourses,  were  in  great  part  addressed 
to  rehvtively  immature  minds— to  the  '  man  in  the 
street '  and  to  the  average  hhikkhu  or  scklui  (learner 
in  the  Order).  But  the  proportion  of  discourses 
filled  with  categorical  assertions  is  \ery  small. 
Most  of  them  seek  to  capture  the  listener  by  argu- 
ment. No  sentence  occurs  oftener  than  Tain  kissa 
hetuf,  'What  is  the  reason  of  that?"  The  pre- 
vailing  method   of  the   Buddha  in    his  replies   to 

1  DlghaNikdya.i.  12;  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha, 
Oxtorii,  1899-1910,  i.  '^0;  U.  O.  Franke,  Dl^jha  Xikilya  in  Aus- 
ifii/iMiderscfzf,  Oottingen,  1914,  p.  21.  

2  Doiha  Nikaya,  p.  10.  '  Anguttara  A  ikaya,  I.  189. 
4  Vidyibhii?apa,  op.  cit.  p.  4.     »  Of.,  e.g.,  ib.  p.  69. 
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interlocutors  is  one  of  gentle  '  reasonableness  '  (to 
adopt  Matthew  Arnold's  rendering  of  firifkEia). 
And  nj/fnja  {iidya),  '  knowledge,'  '  science,'  wliich 
is  the  title-word  in  the  oldest  Indian  logical  works,' 
is  used  synonymously  with  satya  {sarhi^ha),  '  truth,' 
as  forming,  with  dhamma  ('right'  or  '  norm  ')  and 
knsala  ('  good  '),  the  threefold  foundation  on  whicli 
the  perfect  man  should  be  established.-  In  the 
somewhat  later  collection  called  Abhidhamnui 
PiUikity  where  doctrines,  put  forward  ad  hominem 
in  the  Suttas,  are  more  abstractly  expounded  by 
way  of  question  and  answer,  logical  method  is 
more  systematically  applied.  The  import  of  a 
great  number  of  terms  is  set  out,  usually  in  dicho- 
tomic division,  but  sometimes  in  the  distinctively 
Indian  method  of  presenting  the  by  us  so-called 
Laws  of  Thought,  thus  :  Is  A  B  ?  If  not,  is  A 
not-B?  If  not,  is  A  both  B  and  not-B?  If  not, 
is  A  neither  B  nor  not-B  (in  other  words,  is  A  a 
chinijera)  ?  The  expositions,  again,  are  sometimes 
exercises  in  converted  propositions,  sometimes  argu- 
ments in  hypothetical  propositions.  The  books 
entitled  Yamaka  and  Kathamtthu?  respectively, 
consist  entirely  of  these  exercises  and  arguments. 
No  definite  exercise  in,  or  allusion  to,  syllogism  has 
been  found  in  the  Pitakas,  although  it  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  earliest  Buddhist  and  Jain  treatises  on 
logic.  Nor,  indeed,  do  the  paired  words  pamana 
('immediate  knowledge,'  'perception')  and  anu- 
mdna  ('mediate  knowledge,'  'inference')  appa- 
rently occur  in  the  Pitakas  as  the  indispensable 
logical  terms  which  they  subsequently  became.* 
Nevertheless,  the  Suttas  and  the  Abhidhamma 
books  taken  together,  with  all  the  legendary  and 
illustrative  matter  discounted,  present  so  varied  an 
appeal  to  the  intellect  of  their  age  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  one  result  of  the  paramountcy  of  Buddhist 
culture  was  to  yield  a  harvest,  not  only  of  psycho- 
logical, but  also  of  logical,  analysis  and  system- 
atization.  A  still  greater  field  of  material  for  the 
history  of  logic  will  possibly  be  opened  up  when  (1) 
the  original  Jain  scriptures  are  all  edited,  and  (2) 
the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  translations  of  Buddhist 
Sanskrit  treatises  on  logic,  as  well  as  (3)  the  ortho- 
dox Theravada  philosoijhical  works  in  Sinhalese  and 
Burmese  MSS,  become  accessible.  A  comparison 
of  the  conclusions  gleaned  from  these  sources,  and 
from  the  Pali  materials  as  yet  accessible,  witli  the 
concepts  of  European  logic  will  prove  of  deeper 
philosophical  importance  than  may  appear  likely 
to  those  who  see  in  logic  only  an  academic  exercise. 
By  intellectual  procedure,  according  to  the  norms 
of  which  logic  is  the  interpreter  rather  than  the 
dictator,  the  human  mind  has  grasped  the  most 
general  data  of  experience  inductively  and  deduc- 
tively. And  that  procedure  has  centred  round 
certain  concepts  here,  round  other  concepts  there. 
The  difierence  in  emphasis  thus  produced  tends  to 
become  absolute,  hindering  both  mutual  under- 
standing and  also  thereby  a  positive,  general 
advance  in  phUosophy.  The  system,  for  instance, 
of  definition  by  genus  and  species,  of  division  by 
dichotomy  only,  of  subsuming  the  particular  under 
the  more  general,  admirable  as  it  has  proved  in 
all  quantitative  analysis,  may  prove  a  hindrance 
in  estimating  qualitative  values  in  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  inquiry.  The  Buddhist  scriptures  did  not 
keep  rigidly  to  these  (peculiarlj-  Greek)  lines  in 
their  analyses.  They  did  not  always,  or  emphati- 
cally, see  things  as  decomposable  substances,  in 
wholes  and  particulars.     Their   founder  disliked 

1  Vidyabhusapa,  p.  1. 

2  Cf.  Saihyutta  Sikdya,  v.  19,  with  i.  189 ;  Rhys  Davids, 
Dialogues,  ii.  167  (fuiya  is  rendered  '  system  ')■  Tiie  formula 
of  causation  is  repeatedly  called  Aryan  (i.e.  Buddhist)  fUxiia. 

3  Ed.  for  PTS,  1911-13,  1894-97.'  The  PTS  is  publishing  a 
translation  of  the  latter  work  in  1915. 

•*  Faman.a  is  used  only  for  '  measure,* '  estimate ' ;  anumdna 
apparently  does  not  occur  at  all. 


generalizing.  '  I  am  not,'  he  is  made  to  say,  '  a 
generalizer,  I  am  a  particularizer.' '  True,  they 
expressed  organic  phenomena  in  terms  of  khandha, 
'aggregate.'  But  khandhis,  for  them,  were  not 
'  things  that  are,'  but  '  happenings  and  ceasings,' 
'  risings  and  fallings.'  They  may  be  said  to  have 
seen  things  more  as  intercrossing  force-rays,  each 
abscissa  or  confluence  of  which  gave  occasion  for 
a  general  term.  Hence  their  definitions  consist  in 
the  laying  together  of  mutually  intercrossing,  over- 
lapping, or  partially  coinciding  notions. 

Centuiies  later  we  find  Buddhaghosa  and  Bud- 
dhadatta  adopting  consistently  a  fourfold  scheme 
for  the  definition  of  psychological  and  ethical 
terms,  viz.  by  salient  character(s),  essential  proper- 
ties, resulting  phenomena,  and  proximate  cause. - 
This  method  survives  in  a  classic  work  centuries 
younger,  but  is  no  longer  prominently  used.^ 

To  revert  to  the  laws  of  thought — the  way  in 
which  Indian  logic  presented  the  second  and  tliird 
of  these  (Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle)  has 
been  mentioned.  But  the  first  (Identity)  was 
virtually  traversed,  in  Buddhist  thought,  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  anichcha  [anitya],  'imperma- 
nence'  {i.e.  incessant  change).  By  this  law  A  is 
never  A  for  more  than  a  moment,  but  is  after  that 
not  A,  but,  as  it  were,  Aj,  A,,  Aj.  .  .  .  And,  just  as 
Aristotle  rated  as  mere  'vegetable'  the  mind  that 
rejected  the  (Greek)  laws  of  thought,  so  for  the 
Buddhists  there  was  no  intelligent  or  accurate 
thinking  on  any  basis  which  ignored  this  law  of 
impermanence.  The  other  great  tenets  that  '  all 
(life)  is  subject  to  ill,'  and  that  '  all  is  without  soul 
or  substance,'  are,  in  fact,  corollaries  of  it. 

The  only  general  principle  of  thought  put  forward 
in  Europe  which  harmonizes  with  Buddhist  axioms 
is  that  '  Principle  or  Law  of  Sufficient  Reason  '  for 
which  certain  logicians,  notably  Leibniz,  claimed 
equal  rank  with  the  three  named  above,  namely, 
that  '  nothing  happens  without  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  so  rather  than  otherwise.'  This  comes 
very  near  to  the  idap-pachchayatd  ('this  is  con- 
ditioned by  that')  of  Buddhist  causality.  And, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  logic  of  causation 
or  of  induction  that  we  first  notice  the  resemblances 
between  Buddhist  and  European  logic  rather  than 
the  ditJ'erences.  The  ancient  formula  of  cause — 
'  that  being  present,  this  becomes  ;  from  the  arising 
of  that,  this  arises ;  that  being  absent,  this  does 
not  become ;  from  the  cessation  of  that,  this 
ceases '  * — is  the  nearest  approach  to  our  logical 
schemata  that  we  find  in  the  Pitakas.  And  the 
mediaeval  elaboration  of  the  principle  .so  formulated 
— that  '  its  essential  mark  is  the  condition  of  the 
happening  of  a  phenomenon  ^  on  the  occurrence  of 
its  sole  invariable  antecedent  phenomenon ' — is  well 
in  tune  with  our  more  modern  logic  of  induction. 

Literature. — This  is  given  in  the  footnotes.  Of  the  two 
important  early  classics,  the  Milimia-paflha  (see  MUilNDA)  and 
the  A'etti'pakarana,  the  former  argues  mainly  by  analogy,  while 
the  latter  uses  only  the  first  and  last  of  Buddhaghosa's  four 
heads  given  above.  "  C.  A.  F.  RhYS  DaVIDS. 

LOGIC  (Indian).— See  Nyaya. 

LOGOS. — The  Greek  word  Xo7os  has  no  exact 
equivalent  in  any  other  language.  Just  as 
Goethe's  Faust,  when  translating  the  first  verse  of 
the  Foirrth  Gospel  into  German,  tries  in  succession 
and  rejects  Wort,  Sinn,  Kraft,  and  finally  decides 
upon  That,  so  Latin  theology  wavered  between 
Verbiim,    Sermo,     and     Batio     before     accepting 

1  Not  an  ekarhsavdda,  but  a  vibhajjavdda  (llajjinma  Xikdya, 
ii.  197).  The  Therav-ada,  or  mother  school,  were  long  known  as 
Vibhajjavadins. 

2  .itthasdlinl  (PTS,  1897),  109,  passim  ;  Abhidhammavai&ra 
(PTS,  1915),  2,  passim. 

3  Abhidhanvaatthasanoaha  ('Compendium  of  Philosophy'), 
probably  12th  cent.  4.D.,  p.  212  f.  (PTS.  1SS4,  tr.  1910). 

•1  Majjhima  Xikdya,  ii.  32  ;  Samyutta  Xikuya,  ii.  28,  etc. 
s  Abhidhamtnatthasatiijaha,  p.  187. 
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Vcrbtim,  the  least  satisfactDiy,  perli.ips,  of  the 
three.  Tlie  word  has  a  history  l)oth  in  Greek 
pliilosophy  and  in  Jewish  Alexandrian  theology. 
But,  whereas  in  (jreck  philosophy  tlie  word  means 
the  divine  Reason  regarded  as  immanent  in  the 
cosmic  process,  the  autllor^*  of  the  Septiiagint  use 
it  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Memrn  and  its  (loetic 
synonyms,  which  mean  ))rimaTil3'  the  spoken  word 
of  the  Deity.'  Hellenized  .Tewish  thought  at- 
tempted to  fuse  these  two  originally  distinct  mejin- 
ings ;  and  so  arose  the  Christian  \ise  of  the  word 
as  a  name  for  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinit}-, 
incarnated  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  %Ti]l  be  con- 
venient to  consider  in  succession  the  growth  of  the 
idea  in  Greek  philosophy,  in  Jewish-Alexandrian 
theology  (the  use  of  JSIcmra  in  the  Hebrew  .sacred 
literature  hardly  lielongs  to  our  subject),  and  in 
Christian  tlieolo^'y. 

I.  In  Greek  philosophy. — The  history  of  the 
Logos-idea  begins  with  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  (c. 
535-475  B.C.),  who,  as  V.  M.  Comford  has  rightly 
maintained,'  represents  a  mystical  reaction  against 
the  materialism  of  the  Ionian  philosophers.  For 
him  the  visible  world  is  a  symbolic  system  wliich 
half  conceals  and  half  reveals  the  reality.  This 
truth  or  reality  is  the  divine  soul  of  the  world, 
whose  life  is  manifested  in  the  endless  cycle  of 
birth  and  death,  of  becoming,  change,  decay,  and 
renewal.  There  is  one  Logos,  the  same  through- 
out the  world,  which  is  itself  homogeneous  and 
one.  This  wisdom  we  may  win  by  searching  ^\-ith- 
in  ourselves  ;  '  it  is  open  to  all  men  to  know  them- 
selves and  be  wise.'  The  divine  soul  is  'Nature,' 
the  cosmic  process  ;  it  is  God  ;  it  is  ■■pvxn,  the  life- 
principle  ;  it  is  Logos,  the  divine  law,  or  will  of 
God.  '  All  human  laws  are  fed  by  the  one  divine 
law.  It  prevails  as  much  a.s  it  will,  and  is  sufficient 
and  more  than  sufficient  for  all  things.'  This 
Logos  is  the  immanent  reason  of  the  world ;  '  it 
existeth  from  all  time  ;  yet  men  are  unaware  of  it, 
both  before  they  hear  it  and  while  they  listen  to 
it.'  The  Logos,  like  Wordsworth's  'Duty,'  keeps 
the  stars  in  their  courses.  It  is  the  hidden 
harmony  which  underlies  the  discords  and  antagon- 
isms of  existence.  There  is  no  trace  in  Heraclitus 
of  a  transcendent  God,  whose  reason  or  will  the 
Logos  could  be.  The  system  is  rather  a  form  of 
pantheism,  with  a  strong  mystical  element.  In 
Anaxagoras,  however,  the  Logos,  or  xoCs  (he  pre- 
ferred the  latter  term),  is  intermediate  between 
Goil  and  the  world,  being  the  regulating  principle 
of  the  universe,  the  divine  intelligence.  In  Plato, 
thougli  he  wa.s  the  founder  of  a  philosophy  in 
whict  the  Logos-idea  was  to  lind  a  congenial  home, 
there  is  but  little  that  bears  directly  on  our  subject. 
The  world,  he  says  in  the  Timmns  (p.  29  f.),  is 
created  by  a  fusion  of  mind  and  necessity  ;  it  is 
itself  a  living  and  rational  organism,  the  'onlj- 
begotten  (fiovoyivi)^)  son  of  God,'  itself  a  God,  and 
the  '  express  image '  (eau^)  of  the  Highest. 

In  Stoicism  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  received 
a  new  life  and  fiesh  developments.  Like  Hera- 
clitus, the  Stoics  regarded  Fire  as  the  primordial 
substance,  the  material  principle  of  the  divine. 
Endowed  with  inherent  productive  activity,  it  is 
the  'seminal  Re.ison '  (\6-)o:  o-irepuoTnAs)  of  the 
world,  which  manifests  il.self  in  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  These  phenomena,  or,  rather,  the 
active  principles  winch  create  tlieni,  are  often 
called  XAyoi  o-rep/mnkoi,  in  the  plural.  Christian 
writers  like  Justin  Martyr  laid  hold  of  this  doctrine 
to  connect  Greek  philosophy  with  their  own 
religion.  Every  man.  Justm  tauglit,  at  his  birth 
participates  in  the  universal  Reason,  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Johannine  Logos  which  '  llghteth 

'  CI.    E.    Hatch  and  H.   A.   Eedpath,   Concordance  to  the 
SeptuaginL  Oxford.  1393-1906.  pp.  881-8S7. 
-  Prom  JUligian  to  Philosophy,  London,  191-2,  p.  134  f 


e\ciy  man.'  Accordingly,  he  arguc^,'  heathens 
like  Heraclitus  and  Socrates,  in  so  far  as  they  lived 
fUTo.  \6yov,  may  be  claimed  as  Christian;',  and  may 
be  saved.  The  seminal  Logos  of  the  .stoics,  when 
spoken  of  as  a  single  Power,  is  God  Himself  as  the 
organic  principle  of  the  cosmic  process,  which  He 
directs  to  a  rational  and  moral  end.  "This  power 
is  not  present  in  all  creatures  c'lually  ;  onlj-  man 
particip.ates  in  it  so  fully  that  I'.c  may  be  regarded 
as  a  real  effluence  of  the  Deity.  The  Stoics  distin- 
guished between  the  \6yo!  eiouiOeTot,  the  potential, 
unmanifested  Reason,  and  the  \o7os  Tpo4>opiK6t,  the 
thotight  of  God  expressed  in  action.  This  distinc- 
tion led  to  a  new  emplia-sis  being  laid  on  the  other 
meaning  of  X6-)os,  as  '  word '  or  '  speech ' ;  and  in 
this  way  Stoicism  made  it  easier  for  Jewish  philo- 
sophy to  identify  the  Greek  \6yos  with  the  half- 
personified  '  Word  of  Jalnveh.'  Words  and 
thoughts,  according  to  the  Stoics,  were  the  very 
same  things  regarded  under  different  aspects. 
The  same  XAyos  which  is  Thought  as  long  as  it 
resides  in  the  bre.ast  is  Word  as  soon  as  it  comes 
forth.  The  distinction  between  ivSiiBerot  .ind 
TTfxxpopiKdi,  often  used  by  Philo  and  the  Greek 
Christian  Fathers,  is  really  identical  with  that 
drawn  by  Aristotle  between  6  fjw  X4-,os  and  6  ii/ 
''i  'r'^'xd-'  Christian  writers  found  another  fruit- 
ful idea  in  the  Stoic  doctrine  that,  since  the  one 
Logos  is  present  in  many  hiunan  souls,  men  may 
have  communion  Anth  each   other  through  their 

garticipation  in  the  same  Lo^os.  The  Logos- 
hrist  might  be  explained  Stoically  as  the  indwell- 
ing revealer  of  the  Father,  with  whom  He  is  one  ; 
as  the  vita!  principle  of  the  universe  ;  as  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life ;  as  the  inspirer  of  the 
highest  moralitj- ;  and,  last,  but  not  feast,  as  the 
living  bond  of  union  between  the  various  members 
of  His  'body.'  The  world,  for  Stoicism,  is  simple 
and  unique  (eU  Kal  /loroyev-os) ;  it  is  a  living  creature 
(oi'crJa  (fi-pi-xoi).  The  Spirit  (ri'eCu")  goes  through 
all  things,  formless  itself,  but  the  creator  of  forms. 
The  Logos,  as  World-Idea,  is  also  single  and  simple 
(e's  Kal  a-rXovi),  though  it  assumes  manifold  forms 
in  its  pla.stic  self-unfolding.  It  is  identified  with 
Fate  (elfiapfUpri) ;  and  Stobseus  says : 

'  Fate  is  the  Atryo?  of  the  jcoa^o?.  or  the  X<jyo?  of  those  things 
in  the  universe  which  are  directed  by  pro\idence  (irpoi'oia). 
Chrysippus,  however,  instead  of  Logos  uses  Truth,  Cause, 
Nature,  Necessity,  and  other  words  '  {kd.  i.  130). 
The  question  whether  Stoicism  idenlitied  God  with 
tlie  Logos  is  not  ea.sy  to  answer.  E.  Zeller  is 
probably  right  in  saying  that  the  logic  of  Stoicism 
was  rigidly  pantheistic — it  was  a  form  of  natural- 
istic monism  :  Deus  sive  Natura.  Origen  says 
that  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonists  both  call  the 
world  God ;  but  for  Stoicism  the  world  is  the 
supreme  God,  for  the  Platonists  only  God  in  the 
second  place.  But  the  opixments  of  Stoicism  are 
too  harsh  when  they  say  that  the  Stoics  bring  in 
God  only  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion.  It  was 
their  religious  need  that  made  them  bring  Him  in. 
Perhaps  they  could  not  con.sistentIy  find  room  for 
any  God  above  the  Logos,  but  in  fact  they  did 
ascribe  to  the  Deity  more  personal  attributes  th.an 
could  properly  belong  to  their  Logos.  They  were 
certainly  able  to  feel  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
Logos  as  the  principle  of  law  and  righteousness. 
This  is  shown  by  the  famous  liymn  of  Cleanthes  : 

'  Thee  it  is  lawful  for  all  mortals  to  address.  For  we  are  Thine 
offspring,  anti  alone  of  living  creatures  that  live  and  walk  the 
earth  moulded  in  the  image  of  the  All.  Therefore  I  will  ever 
sin  -  Thee,  and  cclchmte  Thy  power.  All  this  iinii  erse.  rollini; 
round  the  earth,  obeys  Thee,  and  follows  «illini.'l.\  Thy  com- 
mand. .  .  .  O  King  most  high,  nothing  is  doutf  without  Tht^e, 
neither  in  he.iven  nor  on  earth  nor  on  the  sea,  e.\cept  what  the 
wicked  do  in  their  foolishness.  Thou  makest  order  out  of  dis- 
order, and  things  that  strive  find  in  Thee  a  friend ;  lor  Thou 
hast  fitted  together  good  and  evil  into  one,  and  hast  established 
one  Reason  (XoyoK)  that  last-*  for  ever.  But  the  ^vjcked  fiy  from 
Thy  law.  iinhrvppy  ones,  and  though  th<-.\  desire  to  ;">-*sesji  what 
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is  good,  yeL  they  see  not,  neither  do  Lhey  liear,  the  universal 
law  of  God.  .  .  *.  But  O  God,  giver  of  ailthinofs,  who  dwelJest 
in  dark  clouds  and  rulest  over  the  thunder,  deli\er  men  from 
their  foolishness.  Scatter  it  from  their  souls,  and  gfrant  them 
to  obtain  wisdom,  for  by  wisdom  dost  Thou  rightly  govern  all 
things  :  that,  being  honoured,  we  may  repay  Thee  \vith  honour, 
singing  Thy  works  without  ceasing,  as  we  ought  to  do.  For 
there  is  no  greater  thing  than  this,  for  mortal  men  or  for  gods, 
to  sing  rightly  the  praise  of  universal  law  (Ao70f).' 
In  fact,  this  conception  of  a  germinative  principle 
of  Reason  wliicli  manifests  itself  in  the  universe, 
and  especially  in  the  minds  of  human  beings  as 
members  of  a  universal  community,  prepared  the 
soil  on  which  a  world-religion  might  grow.  And 
at  the  same  time  the  individual  was  brought  into  a 
closerrelation  with  the  divine  than  had  been  contem- 
plated in  any  earlier  system  of  Greek  philosophy. 

2.  In  Jewish-Alexandrian  theology.  —  Hebrew 
thought  about  the  '  Word  of  the  Lord '  does  not 
enter  the  subject  of  the  present  article  until  the 
tendency  arose  to  personify  the  self-revealing 
activity  of  Jahweh.  The  earlier  books  of  the  OX 
connect  the  operations  of  the  Memra  with  three 
ideas — creation,  providence,  and  revelation.  God 
spake  the  word,  and  the  worlds  were  made ;  then 
at  once  His  spirit,  or  breath,  gives  life  to  what  the 
Word  creates,  and  renews  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  protecting  care  of  God  for  the  chosen  people  is 
attributed  by  the  Jewish  commentaries  to  the 
Mcmra.  Besides  this,  the  '  Word  of  the  Lord '  in- 
spires prophecy  and  imparts  the  Law.  The  ten- 
dency to  personify  the  activities  of  Jahweh  is  seen 
in  the  expressions  used  about  the  Angel,  the  Name, 
the  Glory,  and,  above  all,  the  Wisdom  of  God. 
Similar  language  about  the  V.'ord  is  found  in  the 
frequent  phrase  '  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me,'  and  in  such  passages  as  Ps  147'^,  Is  55""-  2', 
Ps  33*,  Jer  23^.  Nevertheless,  the  personification 
is  throughout  poetical  rather  than  metapliysical, 
except  in  writers  completely  under  Greek  infl uence. 
On  the  whole,  in  the  later  books  the  conception  of 
Wisdom  tends  to  displace  that  of  Word — a  change 
which  really  bripgs  the  Jewish  idea  nearer  to  the 
Greek.  '  Wisdom '  in  Job  is  tlie  hidden  purpose 
which  God  is  working  out  in  man's  existence — the 
grand  secret  of  life  known  only  to  God.  In  Pro- 
verbs Wisdom  is  the  cardinal  virtue;  she  stands 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  invites  men  to 
walk  in  her  ways.  God  created  or  prepared  her 
before  the  world  was  made  ;  she  was  by  His  side 
when  He  planned  the  scheme  of  the  world-order  ; 
she  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
Him.  Therefore  He  assures  those  who  listen  to 
her  of  life,  blessedness,  and  the  favour  of  God.  In 
Ecclesiastes,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
we  find  a  further  development  of  Jewish  thought 
in  the  direction  of  Greek  philosophy.  Ecclesiastes 
presents  us  with  a  pessimistic  philosophy  quite 
alien  from  Judaism  and  strongly  influenced  by 
Stoicism,  though  the  trend  is  masked  by  numerous 
interpolations.  Ecclesiasticus  is  more  Jewish  in 
sentiment ;  '  Wisdom '  has  found  her  chief  expres- 
sion in  the  books  of  the  Law.  The  book  called 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  the  work  of  an  orthodox 
Jew,  who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
Ecclesiastes,  and  resents  their  attribution  to 
Solomon  ;  but  his  doctrine  of  the  divine  Wisdom 
is  strongly  coloured  by  Stoical  and  Platonic  ideas. 
Wisdom  is  immanent  in  God,  belonging  to  the 
divine  essence,  and  yet  existing  in  {■wowi-indepen- 
dence  side  by  side  with  God.  Wisdom  was  the 
active  agent  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  selecting 
among  the  divine  ideas  those  which  were  to  be 
actualized  in  the  created  universe.  She  is  an 
emanation  from  God,  pervading  all  things,  and 
passing  '  more  rapidly  than  any  motion '  among 
them,  without  contracting  any  impurity  by  her  con- 
tact with  matter.  In  the  human  spirit  she  is  the 
teacher  not  only  of  every  virtue  and  ot  all  theological 
knowledge,  but  of  all  the  human  arts  and  sciences. 


The  identification  of  '  Wisdom '  with  the  Greek 
Logos  is  almost  explicitly  made,  as  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  Wisdom  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
This  book,  in  fact,  marks  a  transition  from  the  OT 
doctrine  to  that  of  Philo,  and  is  of  much  importance 
in  the  history  of  Jewish-Alexandrian  theology. 

Philo  not  only  blends  Greek  and  Jewish  ideas 
about  the  Logos ;  he  achieves  a  syncretism  of 
divergent  Greek  conceptions.  His  Logos  is  a 
combination  of  the  Platonic  ideas  and  Stoic  uni- 
versal causality.  He  takes  over  the  main  Stoical 
conception,  but  detaches  it  from  materialism,  and 
tries  to  harmonize  it  with  the  Platonic  theory  that 
visible  things  are  only  types  of  realities  laid  up 
in  the  intelligible  world.  His  Logos  is  much  like 
Plato's  idea  of  the  Good,  except  that  it  is  regarded 
as  creatively  active.  Philo  found  this  conception 
useful,  because  he  wished  to  conceive  of  the  divine 
activity  Hellenically,  without  ceasing  to  believe  in 
the  OT  Jahweh.  Jewish  thought  had  been  in 
danger  of  separating  the  Creator  so  completely 
from  His  creation  as  to  produce  an  intolerable 
dualism.  This  tendency  had  been  mitigated  by 
poetical  personification.  Philo  fixed  these  poetical 
symbols,  and  turned  them  from  poetry  to  meta- 
physics by  identifying  the  Mcmra  with  the  Stoical 
Logos  Platonized.  In  opposition  to  the  earlier 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Word,  Philo's  Logos  is  an  inter- 
mediary between  God  and  the  world ;  He  is  the 
principle  of  revelation.  Philo  is  fertile  in  forms 
of  expression  to  convey  the  relation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  revelation  to  the  Godhead  and  to  man 
respectively.  In  the  former  aspect,  the  Logos  is 
declared  to  be  the  first-bom  Son  of  God,  the  first 
of  the  angels ;  in  the  latter,  He  is  the  Man  who 
is  the  immediate  image  of  God,  the  prototypal 
Man  in  whose  image  all  other  men  are  created. 
The  Logos  dwells  with  God  as  His  vicegerent ; 
He  is  the  eldest  son  of  God,  and  Wisdom  is 
His  mother.  In  other  places  He  is  identified 
with.  Wisdom.  Again,  He  is  the  Idea  of  Ideas, 
the  whole  mind  of  God  going  out  of  itself  in 
creation.  He  represents  the  world  before  God 
as  High  Priest,  Intercessor,  Paraclete.  He  is  the 
Shekinah,  or  glory  of  God  ;  but  also  the  darkness 
or  shadow  of  God,  since  the  creature  half  conceals 
and  half  reveals  the  Creator.  He  is  the  intelligible 
world,  the  archetypal  universe  of  the  Platonists, 
and  the  real  life  of  the  world  that  we  know.  In 
man  He  operates  as  the  higher  reason.  If  we  ask 
whether  the  Logos  is  an  aspect  of  the  divine  nature 
or  an  individual  being,  we  get  answers  which  are 
hard  to  reconcile.  The  rational  part  of  the  soul 
exhibits  the  type  of  the  Logos,  the  '  second  Deity ' ; 
no  mortal  could  be  formed  in  the  likeness  of  the 
supreme  Father  of  the  world,  or  ever  brought 
into  comparison  with  Him.  But  elsewhere  the 
Logos  appears  to  be  only  an  attribute  of  God. 
As  an  orthodox  Jew  (or  one  who  wished  to  pass 
for  orthodox),  Philo  cannot  have  thought  of  affirm- 
ing two  divine  agents.  And  yet  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  a  transcendent  unknowable  God  re- 
quired a  divine  vice-gerent,  while  the  Stoic  Logos 
had  been  an  independent  immanent  world-principle, 
very  different  from  the  Hebrew  Jahweh.  'The 
amalgamation  of  these  divergent  philosophies  in 
PhUo  is  rather  external  and  superficial.  The 
Philonic  Logos  is  a  dynamic  principle,  but  also  a 
cosmic  principle,  who  accounts  for  the  existence 
of  the  world.  Occasionally  Philo  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  Logos  is  'the  God  of  us  the  imperfect,' 
as  if  from  the  highest  point  of  view  the  Logos 
were  onlj'  an  appearance  of  the  Absolute.  So  in 
a  thoroughly  Plotinian  passage  he  says  : 

'God  appears  in  Hie  unity  when  the  soul,  being  perfectly 
purified  and  having  transcended  all  multiplicity,  not  only  the 
multiplicity  of  numbers  but  even  the  dyad  which  is  nearest  to 
unity,  passes  on  to  the  unity  which  is  uamingled,  simple,  aad 
complete  in  itself '  (J.^i  Abrahamo,  24). 
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But  this  is  not  a  common  line  of  speculation  in 
Philo. 

In  the  NT  the  technical  uee  of  the  word  Logos 
is  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (unless  we  should 
add  1  Jn  V<-  and  Rev  19'^)  only.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  St.  Paul,  especially  in  his 
later  Epistles,  gives  us  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Logos-doctrine  which  we  read  in  the  Prolo^'ue  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  conception  of  Christ  a.s 
a  cosmic  principle  is  even  more  emphasized  in 
Colossians  than  in  the  Gospel.  When  we  read  of 
the  Pauline  Christ  that  He  is  the  image  (eUJiv)  of 
God,  that  in  Him  the  Pleroma  of  the  Godhead 
dwells  in  bodily  form,  that  He  was  the  agent  in 
creation,  and  the  immanent  Spirit  '  througli  whom 
are  all  things,'  that  He  pre-existed  in  t!ie  form  of 
God,  that  He  is  the  first-born  of  all  creation,  in 
whom  and  through  whom  and  to  whom  are  all 
things,  that  all  things  are  summed  up  in  Him, 
that  He  is  all  and  in  all,  that  His  reign  is  co- 
extensive with  the  world's  history,  that  He  is 
life-giving  Spirit,  abiding  in  the  souls  of  His  dis- 
ciples, forming  Himself  in  them,  and  transforming 
them  into  His  likeness,  enlightening  them  and 
uniting  them  in  one  body  with  Himself,  it  does  not 
seem  that  a  candid  criticism  can  deny  tliat  all 
the  elements  of  a  complete  Logos-theology  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Without  as- 
suming any  direct  influence  of  P'ljUo,  which  is 
perhaps  improbable,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
Jewish- Alexandrian  Logos-philosophy  hac'i™,  great 
and  increasing  influence  upon  St.  Paul's  uoctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  proportion  as  the 
apocalyptic  Messianism  which  we  find  in  Thessa- 
lonians  lost  its  importance  for  him,  he  approxi- 
mated more  and  more  to  the  type  of  Christology 
which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  St.  John. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  statement  stands 
or  falls  with  the  authenticity  of  Colossians  and 
Ephesians.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  con- 
tain similar  language. 

The  large  obligations  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  Philonian  school  cannot  reasonably 
be  denied,  though  they  have  often  been  questioned. 
It  is  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  Prologue  that 
Philo's  conception  of  the  Logos,  or  something  akin 
to  it,  was  already  familiar  to  those  for  whom  the 
Evangelist  wrote.  No  explanation  of  the  word 
Logos  is  given ;  and  almost  every  verse  in  the 
Prologue  might  be  i>aralleled  from  Philo.  Techni- 
cal terms  from  Philo  {(r<ppayis  and  Tra/jdxXijros  are 
examples)  abound  in  the  (jospel.  Indeed,  the 
whole  treatment  adopted  by  the  Evangelist  pre- 
supposes the  Jewish-Alexandrian  philosophy  of 
religion,  and  would  be  unintelligible  without  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  identification  of 
the  historical  Jesus  with  the  Logos,  and  of  the 
Jewish  Messiah  with  the  Logos,  makes  a  great 
difference.  Philo  had  never  thought  of  identifying 
the  Logos  with  the  Messiah — a  figure  in  whom 
he  took  very  little  interest.  The  chief  differences 
(which  have  often  been  exaggerated)  between  the 
Philonian  and  Johannine  Logos  are  these:  (1)  the 
Evangelist  defines  far  more  clearly  the  relation  of 
the  Logos  to  God,  as  a  second  Person  in  the  God- 
head, distinct,  though  eternally  inseparable  from 
the  Father ;  (2)  the  notion  of  God  the  Father  as 
a  transcendent  unapproachable  Being,  to  be  known 
only  through  an  intermediary,  is  foreign  to  the 
Gospel,  in  which  God  the  Father  acts  directly  upon 
the  world  ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  activity  thus 
attributed  to  God  the  Father  that  the  creative 
function  of  the  Logos  loses  its  interest  and  is  not 
referred  to  after  the  Prologue ;  (3)  in  the  Gospel 
the  conception  of  the  Logos  is  more  dyiiiimic  than 
in  Philo  ;  the  Logos-Christ  is  the  complete  revela- 
tion of  the  character  of  God  rather  than  of  His 
nature ;    the   revelation    of    the    Divine   as  self- 


sacrificing  love  is  an  idea  not  to  be  found  in  Philo  ; 
it  follows  that  the  conception  of  life,  which  implies 
growth,  change,  and  development,  has  an  import- 
ance for  the  Evangelist  which  it  could  not  iiave 
for  Philo ;  (4)  could  Philo  have  accepted  the 
Incarnation?  The  difference  between  the  two 
w  riters  here  has  often  been  magnified  by  orthodox 
critics.  Philo  believed  in  theophanies,  and  could 
have  easilj'  accepted  a  doeetic  theory  of  the  In- 
carnation. The  Fourth  Evangelist  is  no  docetist ; 
but  for  him  too  the  Incarnation  was  primarily  a 
revelation.  The  Johannine  Christ  became  flesh 
that  we  might  '  behold  his  glory,'  and  learn  what 
could  only  thus  be  taught.  But  a  real  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos  would  no  doubt  have  been 
inconceivable  to  Philo,  for  whom  no  historic;il 
event  seems  to  have  any  importance  as  such. 
The  Logos-doctrine  of  the  Prologue  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows.  From  all  eternity,  before 
time  began,  the  Logos  tvas.  He  is  supra-temporal, 
not  simply  the  Spirit  of  the  World.  He  did  not 
become  personal  either  at  the  Creation  or  at  the 
Incarnation.'  The  Logos  was  'turned  toward' 
(7rp6s)  God.  The  preposition  indicates  the  closest 
union,  with  a  sort  of  transcendental  subordination. 
The  Father  alone  is  the  iriTYi)  0e6-n]Tos.  The  open- 
ing words  of  the  Prologue  do  not  (with  Meyer, 
Weiss,  etc. )  refer  to  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  but 
to  His  eternal  relationship  to  the  Father.  Deifi- 
cation was  to  the  Jews  blasphemy,  to  the  Greeks 
a  light  thing.  The  Evangelist  shows  that  the 
principles  of  distinction  and  deeper  unity  are  in 
God  Himself.  '  All  things  came  into  being  through 
the  Logos,'  who  is  the  mediate  Agent  in  creation." 
'  Apart  from  him  nothing  came  into  being.  That 
wliich  has  come  into  being  was,  in  him,  life.' 
Bossuet,  following  Augustine,  comments  rightly  ; 

*  Everything,  even  inanimate  things,  were  life  in  the  eternal 
Word,  by  his  idea  and  eternal  thought.' 

The  Logos  is  the  light  of  men  as  life  ;  that  is  to 
say,  revelation  is  vital  and  dynamic.  God  reveals 
Himself  as  vital  law  to  be  obeyed  and  lived.  The 
cosmic  process,  including,  of  course,  the  spiritual 
history  of  mankind  and  of  the  individual,  is  the 
sole  field  of  revelation.  '  The  light  shineth  in 
darkness.'  As  the  first  step  in  the  first  creation 
was  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness,  so  the 
new  creation  effects  the  same  division  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  sphere.  '  And  the  darkness  arrested 
(?)it  not." 

'  This  is  the  genuine  light,  which  lighteth  every 
man  as  it  comes  into  the  world.'  '  He  was  (always) 
in  the  world,  and  the  world  knew  him  not.'  *  '  .A.nd 
the  Logos  became  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  us.' 
Here  (v.")  the  Evangelist  mentions  the  Incarna- 
tion for  the  first  time.  The  Logos,  who  from  all 
eternity  was  fully  divine  (Serfs),  became  flesh 
(assumed  \isible  humanity)  at  a  certain  time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  Evangelist 
conceived  of  the  Logos  existing  before  the  Incarna- 
tion as  '  true  man  from  all  eternity ' ; '  but  3"  and 
G"-  (cf .  1  Co  15")  suggest  that  he  did.  It  is  certainly 
in  accordance  mth  Johannine  ideas  to  hold  that 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Passion  as  the  sacrament 
of  the  divine  self-sacrifice,  were  part  of  the  counsels 
of  God  from  all  eternity.  The  Logos  before  the 
Incarnation  was,  according  to  this  thought,  Man 
ivSiadcro!,  though  not  npo<popLK6t.  Tlie  Prologue 
thus  leads  up  to  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos, 

1  There  was  nothing  strange  in  this  doctrine.  The  book  of 
Proverbs  (8^)  had  asserted  the  same  of  Wisdom  :  '  I  was  set 
up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 

was.'  „,       . 

2  This  is  also  Philonio ;  cf.  de  Cherub.  X, :  rupi)<r«i5  ycf 
aWicy  iiiv  ai-ni  (loi"  «o<r)U>wl  ">■  Snf.  i*'  oC  yrvoiji',  OXTjr  ii 
Ti  T«<r<7apo  o-ro.X'ia,  i(  !>y  <nytKpi»it,  opyawji'  Si  K6yor  Scoi.,  «i 
otr  Ka7t<TKtv<i<j0ri.  .    t^, 

3  So  Orifc-en  took  «oi/Aap»v,  probably  rightlj'. 

*  This  is  exactly  what  Heroclitus  also  says  about  the  Logos. 
5  T.  H.  Green,  VorJt<,  London,  1885-88,  iii.  208  (. 
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■which  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  Gospel,  though 
the  historical  form  precludes  any  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  on  its  philosophical  side.  The 
incidents  are  selected  for  their  symbolical  and 
illustrative  value,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
treatise  is  quietly  to  transmute  local  and  temporal 
ideas  about  the  Incarnation  into  a  more  universal 
and  spiritual  form.  The  highest  form  of  faith,  he 
more  than  hints,  is  that  which  can  dispense  with 
ocular  evidence.  The  ascended  Christ  can  be 
'  touched '  more  readily  than  was  possible  when 
the  Logos  had  His  tabernacle  among  men. 

3.  In  Christian  theology.— The  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  has  a  very  important  place  in  the  theology 
of  the  early  Christian  Church.  It  was  the  answer 
of  orthodox  Catholicism  to  various  theories  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  which  at  that  time  seemed  plausible 
— theories  which  made  Jesus  a  phantom,  or  an 
emanation,  or  a  derai-god.  Heretical  thought, 
down  to  and  including  Arianism,  tended  to  rank 
Christ  with  the  imaginary  intermediate  Spirits 
which  formed  a  hierarchy  between  the  supreme 
God  and  humanity.  The  Johannine  Logos-doctrine 
was  a  barrier  against  all  such  theories.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  do  not  supply  much  material. 
Ignatius  calls  Christ  Xdvos  ottA  aiyiit  rpoeXBdv,' 
wiiich  has  a  Gnostic  ring,  since  Valentinus  was 
soon  to  make  Logos  and  Zoe  the  offspring  of  Bythos 
and  Sige.  Hernias  identifies  the  Son  with  the  Law 
of  God,  just  as  Philo  identifies  Law  and  Logos. 
In  the  Acts  of  John  the  Logos-conception  is 
separated  from  the  man  .Jesus,  so  that  Christ  with 
His  disciples  can  sing  the  praises  of  the  Logos. 
And  in  ch.  13  the  Voice  teaches:  'This  cross  of 
light  is  sometimes  called  by  me  Logos,  sometimes 
Jesus,  sometimes  Christ,  sometimes  vols,'  etc.  In 
Montanism  (q.v.)  this  notion  of  the  Logos  as  a 
(ii>yKpatris  of  divine  attributes  was  maintained. 
The  anti-Montanist  '  Alogi '  represented  a  reaction 
against  this  tendency.  They  were  '  feeble  reptiles ' 
{epirerip  a<T6cfh)^  according  to  Epiphanius.  This 
was  a  time  of  unrestrained  theosophical  speculation, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  into  the 
Logos-conception  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  elements 
— Jewish,  Greek,  and  Oriental.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
had  a  veiy  steadying  effect,  when  it  was  accepted 
as  canonical ;  and  so  had  the  writings  of  the 
Apologists— Justin,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  Athe- 
nagoras.  The  Apologists  were  theological  con- 
servatives. They  wished  to  preserve  traditional 
Christianity,  with  its  doctrine  of  revelation  and 
its  reverence  for  the  OT.  They  do  not  philosophize 
for  their  co-religionists  ;  they  talk  about  the  Logos 
to  show  the  pagans  that  Christianity  is  in  agree- 
ment with  '  the  best  thought  of  our  time,'  just  as 
our  clergy  talk  about  evolution. 

The  philosophy  which  the  Apologists  mainly 
wished  to  conciliate  was  Stoicism,  which  in  the 
2nd  cent,  was  much  stronger  than  Platonism.^  So 
Justin  argues  that  Christ  is  the  '  Spermatic  Logos,' 
the  Reason  of  God,  at  first  immaterial  in  the 
Father's  bosom,  then  sent  forth  as  the  spoken 
word  for  creation  and  revelation.  All  men  are 
made  in  the  image  of  the  Logos  ;  and  '  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  are  men  in  whom  the  divine  seed, 
which  is  the  Logos,  dwells.'  Tatian'  gives  us  a 
Stoic-Christian  cosmology.  The  Logos  was  first 
dmd/iei,  not  ivepydq.,  residing  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  Then,  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  He  came 
forth,  and  the  worlds  were  made.  The  Logos  is 
the  apxn  in  relation  to  the  creatures.  Theophilus* 
employs  the  Stoic  terms  ei'SidSeros  and  TrpoijlopiKis, 
and  gives  in  outline  a  systematic  Logos-doctrine. 

1  Magn.  8. 

2  Non-Christian  Platonism  never  attached  much  importance 
to  the  Lo^OB  ;  the  word  for  them  had  a  different  meaning  ;  their 
'  Second  Person '  was  Novs. 

^  Orat.  5. 
■>  ii.  10. 


Athenagoras  ^  maintains  that  the  Logos  did  not 
first  acquire  a  personal  existence  in  connexion  with 
creation.  Minucius  Felix  ^  equates  the  Christian 
Trinity  with  Mens,  Ratio,  Spiritus.  This  is  to  he 
noted,  because  later,  under  Platonic  influence,  a 
principle  above  NoPs  (Mens)  was  asserted,  and  this, 
with  Christian  speculative  mj'stics,  was  naturally 
identified  with  the  Father,  with  the  result  that 
NoOs  was  now  equated  with  the  Logos,  and  Ratio 
(the  M'ill  and  thought  of  God  transmuted  into  vital 
law)  had  to  be  awkwardly  assigned  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  led  to  confusion.  The  Alexandrians 
continued  to  call  the  Father  NoCj,  feeling  probably 
that  the  Neo- Platonic  Absolute  in  no  way  corre- 
sponds to  the  Christian  God  the  Father.  Thus 
they  introduced  a  distinction  resembling  that 
between  the  Godhead  and  God  in  Eckhart ;  a 
sublimated  conception  of  NoSs  was  introduced  be- 
tween the  Absolute  and  the  Logos. 

In  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  Logos-doctrine  is 
a  doctrine  of  Immanence.  The  world  is  an  organic 
whole,  moving  on  to  some  exalted  destiny  in  the 
harmony  of  the  divine  order.  Humanity  has  its 
life  and  being  in  Christ.  The  Incarnation  is  no 
abrupt  break  in  the  continuity  of  man's  moral 
history.  Christ  was  in  the  world  before  He  came 
in  the  flesh,  and  was  preparing  the  world  for  His 
visible  advent.  Hence  the  prophecies  of  the  In- 
carnation enter  into  the  organic  process  of  human 
history.  The  history  of  man's  redemption  is,  for 
Clement,  the  education  of  the  human  race  under 
its  divine  '  Instructor. '  As  Instructor,  the  Logos 
has  always  been  present  in  the  world ;  He  spoke 
through  Moses,  and  through  Greek  philosophy. 
He  even  gave  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  worshipped, 
that  men  might  rise  from  the  lower  worship  to  the 
higlier.^ 

'  He  is  the  Saviour  of  all,  some  with  the  consciousness  of 
what  he  is  to  them,  others  not  as  yet ;  some  as  friends,  others 
as  faithful  servants,  others  hardly  even  as  servants '  (Strom. 
vii.  2). 

Salvation  is  not  a  physical  process,  but  a  moral 
growth  through  union  with  God ;  knowledge  is 
not  merely  speculation,  but  a  growing  sympathy 
and  insight  into  the  character  of  God  and  His  laws. 
The  union  of  the  Logos  with  God  is  so  intimate 
that  we  cannot  hold  (with  the  Gnostics  and  some 
Platonists)  that  the  Father  is  passive  in  the  work 
of  redemption.  The  Incarnation  is  in  itself  the 
Atonement  by  which  God  reconciles  the  world  to 
Himself.  For  Clement,  as  for  other  Greek  theo- 
logians, there  is  properly  only  one  dogma — the 
Incarnation. 

For  Origen's  Logos-doctrine  see  art.  Alkx- 
ANDRiAN  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 

There  were  two  schools  which  opposed  the  Logos- 
theology — the  rationalistic  Unitarians,  who  re- 
garded the  '  divinity '  of  Christ  as  a  mere  power 
bestowed  on  Him  by  God,  and  emphasized  the 
humanitarian  aspect  of  His  Person,  and  the  modal- 
istic  Monarchians,  such  as  Praxeas,  Noetus,  and 
Sabellius.  These  maintained  the  old  alliance  with 
Stoicism,  after  the  Catholics  had  adopted  Neo- 
Platonism  as  their  mistress  in  philosophy  (see, 
further,  art.  Monarchianism).  Hippolytus'santi- 
Sabellian  treatises  show  the  line  of  argument  used 
by  the  orthodox — a  position  which  was  later  re- 
garded as  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Methodius,*  a 
Platonist  but  not  an  Origenist,  argues  that  the 
Incarnation  was  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
Creation,  the  imperfection  of  Adam  being  natural. 
There  is  a  double  development — in  the  race  and  in 
the  individual,  both  due  to  the  immanent  Logos. 
The  Kevwais  is  perpetually  re-enacted  in  spiritual 
experience.  Maearius'  teaches  the  same  doctrine  : 
in  each  believer  a  Christ  is  bom. 


1 10.  2  Oct.  v.  10. 

•*  .S'.  Conviv.  iii.  5. 


s  Strom,  vi.  14. 
5  Horn.  iv.  S  f. 
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The  Arian  controversy  drove  orthodoxy  into 
something  like  a  compromise  with  modalism.  The 
test-word  oMMi'iyos  gave  the  Monarchians  most  of 
what  they  wanted,  and  its  adoption  soon  ended  the 
hostility  of  this  school.  The  Arian  Christology  is 
of  no  philosopliical  vahie  ;  and  its  great  opponent 
Athanasius,  though  lie  writes  much  aljont  the 
Logos,  does  not  add  anything  significant  to  the 
doctrine.  It  was,  in  fact,  no  longer  thoroughly 
acceptable  to  the  Catholics.  The  word  \6705  was 
not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Nicjean  symbol ;  anti 
the  Synod  of  Sirmium  (A.D.  451)  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  the  XAyos  ivSid^eros  and  7rpo0opi»-6s.  Other 
terminology,  and  to  some  extent  other  idea-s,  dis- 
placed it.  It  was  never  acclimatized  in  the  Latin- 
speaking  countries. 

The  Logos-doctrine  has  an  obvious  affinity  with 
mysticism,  and  with  types  of  religion  which  em- 
phasize the  divine  immanence.  It  was  revived  by 
Eckhart  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  been  a  living 
article  of  faith  with  religious  idealists,  Christian 
Platonists,  and  speculative  theists.  It  belongs  to 
a  permanent  and  very  important  type  of  religious 
thought,  and  can  never  lose  its  value,  though  there 
are  now  many  who  (like  Max  MiiUer)  are  ardent 
supijorters  of  the  Logos-idea  in  religious  philo- 
sophy, while  they  cannot  accept  the  Johaiinine 
identification  of  the  Logos  with  a  historical  indi- 
vidual. 

For  an  evolution  in  Indian  philosophy  somewhat 
similar  to  the  development  of  the  Logos-doctrine 
see  art.  V.\CH. 

LrTKRATrRE. — A.  Aall,  Der  Logos ;  Gesch.  seiner  Entrcickelung 
indergrifch.  Philosophic  vnd  der  christi,  Litteratur,  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1S96-99 ;  J.  R6viUe,  La  Doctrine  du  Logos  daivi  16 
muUr.  ivanq.  et  dans  leg  oeuvres  de  PhUon,  Paris,  1S81 ;  A. 
Hamack,  Dogmengesch.,  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1S93,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1894-99;  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Continuity  of  Christian 
Thowjht,  London,  1&S4  ;  W.  R.  Inge,  Personal  Idealism  and 
Mytlicism,  do.  1907 ;  T.  Simon,  Der  Logos,  Leipzig,  1902. 

W.  R.  Inge. 

LOKAYATA. — This  word,  which  denotes  pro- 
perly '  belonging  to  the  world  of  sense,'  is  the 
Indian  name  for  the  materialistic  system  wliose 
adherents  are  termed  Lokayatikas  or  Laukaya- 
tikas,  or  more  usually  Charvakas,  from  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  their  doctrinal  system.  There 
are  clear  indications  of  the  presence  in  India,  as 
early  as  pre-Buddhistic  times,  of  teachers  of  a  pure 
materialism  ; '  and  undoubtedly  these  theories 
have  had  numerous  adherents  in  India  from  tliat 
period  onwards  to  the  present  day. 

Although  two  authorities-  bear  witness  to  the 
former  existence  of  text-books  of  materialism, 
viz.  the  BhSqurl  and  the  Sutras  of  Brhaspati,  the 
mythical  founder  of  the  system,  yet  materialistic 
doctrines  have  never  gained  any  further  place  in 
the  literature  of  India.  In  order  to  understand 
these  theories,  therefore,  we  can  only  have  recourse 
to  a  few  passages  of  the  Mahnbharata,  to  the 
polemic  which  was  carried  on  a^'ainst  materialism 
in  the  textbooks  of  the  other  philosophical  schools, 
and  to  the  doctrines  of  King  Error  in  the  philo- 
sophical drama  PrHbodhackandrodmja.  This  last 
was  coinpose<l  in  the  11th  or  I2th  cent.  \.Ti., 
and  aims  at  setting  forth  in  allegorical  style  the 
superiority  of  Brahmanical  orthodoxy  to  all  other 
theories  of  the  universe.  The  principal  source  of 
our  knowledge,  however,  is  the  first  chapter  of  the 
SarvadarSondsahf/ralui,^  a  compendium  of  all  the 
pliilosophical  systems  of  India,  composed  in  the 
14th  cent,  of  our  era  by  Madhavachiirya,  the  cele- 
brated   teacher   of   the    Vedanta,    in  which    the 

'  See  especially  r.rahmajCUa  Sutta,  ed.  P.  Grimblot,  Sept 
SuttaspAlis,  Paris,  1S76,  and  tr.  D.  J.  Gogcrlv,  Ceylon  Buddhimn, 
Cd.  A.  8.  Bishop.  Colombo,  IOCS.  pp.  401-472. 

s  Patai'ijali's  Mahdbhaiya,  vii.  3.  45;  of.  A.  Weber,  Indische 
Studien.xiii.  11673)  34:if. ;  Bhikskaracbarya  on  Brahmasiilra, 
Hi.  3.  53;  of.  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  MisceUan'-ous  Bssavs'-,  London, 
1873.  i.  129. 

»  Tr.  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E.  Oougta-,  liondon,  1S94. 


doctrines  of  Indian  materialism  are  .set  forth  in 
the  greatest  detail.  Madhavacharya  begins  his 
exposition  with  an  expression  of  regret  tnat  the 
majority  of  the  men  of  his  day  follow  the  material- 
ism represented  by  C'harvaka. 

The  Lokayata  allows  only  perception  as  a  means 
of  knowledge,  and  rejects  inference.  It  recognizes 
a.s  the  sole  reality  the  four  elements,  i.e.  matter, 
and  teaches  that,  when  a  body  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  tlie  elements,  the  spirit  also  comes 
into  existence,  just  like  the  intoxicating  quality 
from  the  mixture  of  special  materials.  With 
the  destruction  of  tlie  body  the  spirit  returns 
again  to  nothingness.  The  soul,  therefore,  is  only 
the  body  plus  tlie  attribute  of  intelligence,  since 
the  existence  of  a  siml  distinct  from  the  body  can- 
not be  establishetl  by  perception.  Supersensuous 
things  are,  of  course,  also  wnolly  denied,  and  are 
dismissed  at  times  with  a  mere  jest.  Hell  is 
earthly  pain,  due  to  earthly  causes.  The  Supreme 
Being  is  the  king  of  the  country  of  whose  ex- 
istence the  whole  world  attbrds  tangible  proof. 
Emancipatior  is  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  The 
post-operative  force  of  merit  and  demerit,  which, 
according  to  the  belief  of  all  other  Indian  schools, 
determines  the  lot  of  each  individual  down  to 
the  smallest  details,  has  no  existence  for  the 
Lokayatika,  because  this  conception  is  reached 
only  by  inference.  To  the  objection  of  an  ortho- 
dox philosopher,  that  those  who  reject  this  con- 
trolling force  in  tlie  universe  leave  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  latter  without  a  cause,  the 
materialist  replies  that  the  essential  nature  of 
things  is  the  cause  from  which  the  phenomena 
proceed. 

On  the  practical  side  this  system  exhibits  itself 
as  the  omdest  Eudtemonism  ;  for  it  represents  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  as  the  sole  desirable 
good.  The  objection  that  sensual  pleasures  cannot 
be  the  highest  aim  for  mankind,  since  these  are 
always  mingled  with  more  or  less  pain,  is  met  by 
the  remark  that  it  is  for  us  to  secure  by  prudence 
enjoyment  as  little  alloyed  as  possible  with  pain, 
and  to  shun  as  far  as  is  in  our  power  the  suffering 
inseparably  connected  with  pleasure.  The  man 
who  would  have  fish  must  take  their  skin  and 
bones,  and  he  who  wants  rice  cannot  exclude  the 
husks  from  his  bargain.  Let  him  not  then  from 
fear  of  the  pain  renounce  the  pleasure  which  we 
instinctively  feel  to  be  congenial  to  our  nature. 

The  Vedas  are  declared  to  be  the  idle  prating  of 
knaves,  characterized  by  the  three  faults  of  un- 
truthfulness, internal  contradiction,  and  useless 
repetition  ;  and  the  professors  of  Vedic  science 
deceivers,  whose  doctrines  are  mutujvlly  destiiictive. 
To  the  Charvakas  the  ritual  of  the  Brahmans  is  a 
fraud,  and  the  costly  and  laborious  sacrifices  are 
useful  only  for  providing  with  a  livelihood  the 
cunning  fellows  who  carry  them  out.  '  If  an  animal 
sacrificed  at  the  Jyotistoma  (the  original  form 
of  the  soma  ofTering)  rises  to  heaven,  why  does 
not  the  sacrificer  prefer  to  slay  his  own  father?' 
No  wonder  that  in  the  view  of  the  orthodox  Hindu 
the  doctrine  of  the  Charvakas  is  the  worst  of  all 
heresies. 

It  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  Lokayata 
system  was  based  by  its  founder  upon  deeper 
principles,  and  developed  upon  more  serious  philo- 
sophical lines  than  the  information  which  has  come 
to  us  from  their  opponents  allows  us  to  understand. 
The  conjecture,  however,  cannot  be  established. 

LiTKRATt7RB.-J.  Muir.  JRAS  xix.  (1862)  299ff.;  A.  HiUe- 
brandt,  '  Materialisten  und  Skeptiker'  in  AU-lndien,  KiUtur- 
gesehiehUiehe  Skizzen,  Breslau,  1899.  p.  168  B. ;  F.  Max  MuUer, 
Six  Systems  of  Ind.  Philosophy,  I/ondon,  1899,  pp.  S6.  97  ff. 

li.  Garbe. 
LOKOTTARAVADINS.— See  Bouiiisattva. 

LOLLARDS.— See  WvcUF. 
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LONGSUFFERING.— Longsuffering  is  alike 
a  divine  attribute  and  a  human  virtue.  In  both 
its  uses  its  meaning  is  well  representtd  by  '  long- 
animity,' formerly  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  not  altogether  obsolete. 

The  earliest  e::aniple  of  'longanimity'  quoted  in  the  OED 
(vi.  417)  is  from  a  14:tO  tr.  of  de  Imifatione,  I.  xiii.  14  :  'Thou 
Shalt  overcome  tliem  [temptations]  better  litel  and  litel  by 
pacience  and  longanimyte' ;  the  most  recent  citation  of  the 
word  is  from  the  Spectator,  Ilth  Jan.  1S90  :  '  His  longranimity 
under  the  foolishness  of  the  young  woman  is  really  marvellous.' 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  Greekword  (^a/cp6Si',uos) 
of  which  '  longsuflering '  is  the  translation  is  '  long- 
tempered,'  the  opposite  of  our  familiar  e-xpression 
•short-tempered'  (cf.  Germ.  Lanrjmiiticfkeit). 

In  three  OT  passages  (Ex  34^'  Nu  14'8,  Ps  S&^) 
the  RV  substitutes  a  more  literal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  (cfx  t;"!N,  '  length  of  face ') — '  slow  to 
anger ' — for  the  AV  '  longsufi'ering.'  In  many  pas- 
sages (Xeh  9'S  Ps  103*  145«,  Jer  15'=,  Jl  2'=,  Jon  4^, 
Na  1')  the  two  translations  are  interchangeable. 

'  Longsnfiering  or  slowness  to  anger  is  the  glory  of  man  as  it 
is  the  glory  of  God  '  (R.  C.  Trench,  Sermons  preached  in  West- 
muister  Abbey ,  Loudon,  1S61,  xxx.  349). 
That  the  two  e.xpressions  are  synonymous  in  many 
contexts  is  evident  from  the  retention  in  the  RV 
of  '  longsufi'ering '  in  Jer  15'^  '  Avenge  me  of  my 
persecutors  ;  take  me  not  away  in  thy  longsuffer- 
ing.'  The  former  sentence  seems  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  interpretation  which  regards  the  divine 
longsutteriug  as  displayed  towards  the  persecutors 
and  not  towards  the  prophet. 

'  The  petition  shews  how  great  was  the  peril  in  which  the 
prophet  perceived  himself  to  stand  :  he  believes  that  if  God 
delay  to  strike  down  his  adversaries,  that  longsuffering  will  be 
fatal  to  his  own  life '  (C.  J.  Ball,  The  Propfiecie^  of  Jeremiah, 
London,  1890,  p.  321). 

A  similar  ambiguity  arises  in  tlie  interpretation  of 
Lk  18^ ;  AV  translates  Kal  fj.aKpo6vfji.ei  e7r'  avroh, 
'  though  he  bear  long  with  tliem '  ;  but  RV  '  ami 
he  is  longsufi'ering  over  them.'  A.  Plummer  (ICC-, 
Edinburgh,  1898,  in  loc.)  grants  that  iii  airroi!  may 
refer  to  the  enemies  of  the  elect,  but  prefers  to 
understand  it  toiapply  to  the  elect.  The  meaning, 
then,  would  be  :  '  And  shall  not  God  deliver  His 
elect  who  cry  day  and  night  to  Him,  while  He  is 
slow  to  act  for  them  ? '  But  the  analogy  of  Jer  15'^ 
(cf.  Sir  35^)  suggests  that  the  main  thought  is  of 
God's  patient  forbearance  with  those  who  are  at 
once  His  enemies  and  the  oppressors  of  His  chosen 
ones.  J.  Moftatt  renders  :  '  And  will  not  God  see 
justice  done  to  his  elect  who  cry  to  him  by  day  and 
night  ?  "Will  he  be  tolerant  to  their  opponents  ? 
I  tell  you,  he  will  quickly  see  justice  done  to  his 
elect!'  [The  New  Testament:  A  Neiv  Translation, 
London,  1913). 

The  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  above  and  other  passages  may  serve  to 
emphasize  what  Plummer  rightly  insists  upon, 
namely,  that,  although  lUa/cpo^i'/xcr  usually  means  '  is 
slow  to  anger,'  yet  'it  sometimes  means  "to  be 
slow,  be  backward,  tarry,"  and  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  /JpaSi'fM.  ...  So  also  fj.aKpo6vj.Ua  may 
mean  "  slow  persistency  "  as  well  as  "  slowness  to 
anger."    Comp.  1  Mac.  viii.  4 '  (op.  cii.  p.  414). 

The  EV  recognizes  this  wider  meaning,  and  re- 
gards 'longsu tiering'  as  equivalent  to  'patience' 
in  He  6'-  and  .la  5'".  The  corresponding  verb  is 
applied  in  Ja  5'  to  the  husbandman's  patient  wait- 
ing for  the  harvest.  But  '  patience '  is  more  fre- 
quently the  translation  of  vvofjuovri,  '  the  temper 
which  does  not  easily  succumb  under  sufi'ering,' 
while  '  fiaKpoffvfila  is  the  self-restraint  which  docs 
not  hastily  retaliate  a  wrong '  (J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Saint  Paul's  Epi.stles  to  the  Colo-^sians  and  to 
Philemon,  London,  1879,  on  Col  1"). 

To  the 'longsufi'ering'  of  God  reference  is  made 
in  Lk  18',  Ro  2^  9",  1  P  Z"\  2  P  S^,  and  to  the 
'  longsuft'ering '  of  Jesus  Christ  in  1  Ti  I"' and  prob- 
ably 2  P  3'^.  In  Eo  2*  '  forbearance '  [avoxi])  is 
linked  with  '  longsuffering.' 


The  distinction  lietween  these  two  words  is  that 'the  ai/ox>i 
is  temporary,  transient ;  we  may  say  that,  like  our  word  "  truce." 
it  asserts  its  own  temporary,  transient  character.  .  .  .  This,  it 
may  be  urged,  is  true  of  ujucpoOvfjia  no  less.  .  .  .  But  as  much 
does  not  lie  in  the  word ;  we  may  conceive  of  a  naKpodvftia, 
though  it  would  be  worthy  of  little  honour,  which  sliould  never 
be  exhausted ;  while  avoxv  implies  its  own  merely  provisional 
character'  (R.  C.  Trench,  Syrwnyms  of  the  New  Testantenf^^ , 
London,  1890,  p.  199). 

As  a  moral  attribute  of  God,  '  longsuffering '  is  a 
manifestation  of  His  grace.  In  '  the  riches  of  His 
goodness'  He  waits  long  and  patiently  for  the  sin- 
ner's repentance  (Ro  2'),  and  in  loving-kindness  He 
tolerates  those  who  deserve  His  wrath  (Ro  9"). 

Yet  ^patience  and  Imig-sufferin'j  point  not  merely  to  the  sus- 
pension of  punishment,  but  to  the  love  which  never  tires  till  it 
has  exhausted  its  last  resource.  Giving  to  the  contrast  between 
the  apparent  impotence  of  long-suffering,  and  supreme  moral 
omnipotence,  this  is  an  attribute  which  excites  special  rever- 
ence '  (T.  Haering,  The  Christian  Faith,  London,  1913,  ii.  49-2  f.). 

'Longsutiering,'  as  a  Christian  grace,  is  a  '  fruit 
of  the  Spirit '  (Gal  5^).  Though  a  passive  virtue, 
it  is  the  manifestation  in  human  character  of 
spiritual  power  received  in  answer  to  prayer  from 
Him  by  whom  believers  are  '  strengthened  with 
all  power,  according  to  the  might  of  his  glory,  unto 
all  patience  and  longsutiering  with  joy  '  (Col  1"). 
In  his  earnest  prayers  that  Christians  maj'  be 
adorned  with  this  grace,  St.  Paul  asks  that  they 
may  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  for  he  obtained  mercy, 
that  in  him,  as  chief  of  sinners,  '  Jesus  Christ  might 
shew  forth  all  his  longsutiering,  for  an  ensamplc  of 
them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  unto 
eternal  life '  (1  Ti  l'«).  In  1  Co  13^ '  longsutiering ' 
is  said  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  '  love '  by  which  we 
are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  Tertul- 
lian  (de  Patientia,  12)  and  ether  Fathers  '  explain 
it  to  mean  greatness  of  soul  or  magnanimity,'  but 
fi.aKpo9vp.ia  differs  from  pieya\o\pvxia,  the  'high- 
mindedness '  of  Aristotle  : 

'  First,  it  is  not  a  consciousness  of  greatness,  but  a  largeness  of 
conception.  Second,  it  is  not  the  loftiness  of  spirit  that  great 
men  alone  possess,  but  a  moral  and  godly  frame  of  mind  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  life  of  every  Christian.  Third,  it  is  not  a  noble 
pride  that  stands  aloof,  but  an  interested  spectator  of  life's 
sufferings,  though  not  an  active  combatant  in  the  strife  '  (T.  C. 
Edwards,  A  Com  menfar]/ on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians'^, 
London,  1885.  p.  343). 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old 
Testament  (ed.  R.  H.  Charles,  Oxford,  1913),  inter 
alia  the  following  instructive  examples  of  the  use 
of  '  longsutiering '  are  found  : 

Test.  Dan  21  :  '  Unless  ye  keep  yourselves  from  the  spirit  of 
lying  and  of  anger,  and  love  truth  and  longsuffering,  ye  shall 
perish.' 

Test.  Gad  47  :  '  The  spirit  of  love  worketh  together  with  the 
law  of  God  in  longsuffering  unto  the  salvation  of  men.' 

Test.  Jos.  172 :  '  With  longsuffering  hide  ye  one  another's 
faults.' 

Pirqe  Abdth  4^  :  'Who  is  might.v  ?  He  who  controUeth  his 
evil  disposition  ;  as  it  is  said  :  "  Better  is  the  longsuffering  than 
the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  tliat  taketh  a 
city." ' 

Literature. — The  word  'longsuffering'  is  best  studied  with 
the  aid  of  commentaries  on  the  passages  fn  which  iJ.aKpo9vij.ia 
occurs.  There  is  an  instructive  and  comprehensive  article  in 
ExpTxn.  [1900-01]  330ff.:  the  following  bibliography  is  given  : 
H.  Cremer,  Bibl.  Theol.  Lexicon^,  Edinburgh,  1880,  p.  288ff.  ; 
J.  Taylor,  Works,  London,  1848,  iv.  4S3  ff. ;  R.  W.  Dale, 
Week-Day  Sermons,  do.  1883,  p.  38  ff.  ;  F.  Temple,  Rugby 
Sermons,  do.  ISGl,  iii.  173ff.  ;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  fjnirersity  artd 
Other  Sermons,  do.  1897,  p.  230  £f.  ;  A.  Maclaren,  Paul's 
Prni/er  and  Other  Se}-mijns,  do.  1893,  p.  217 ff.  See  also  J. 
Hastings,  art.  '  Longsuffering  '  in  BDB  iii.  136  ;  H.  C.  Lees, 
art.  *  Long-suffering,'  in  DCG  ii.  53  f. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 
LORD'S  DAY.— See  Sunday. 

LORD'S  PRA'YER.— See  Prayer  (Christian). 

LORD'S  SUPPER.— See  Eucharist. 

LORETO. — For  many  centuries  the  little  town 
of  Loreto,  situated  some  15  nules  from  Ancona 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  Adriatic,  has 
been  a  notable  place  of  pilgrimage.  Montaigne, 
who  visited  it  in  1580,  and  who  apparently  believed 
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in  the  miracles  of  liealiiiij  supposed  to  be  wrought 
tb<:re,  describes  the  town  as  'containing  few  in- 
habitants excei>t  those  who  serve  tlie  needs  of  tlie 
religious  devotees'  [Journal  of  Trax^ds,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1903,  ii.  190-209).  The  great  basilica, 
the  dome  of  which  is  visible  from  afar,  was  begun 
in  14G8,  completed  in  1538,  and  has  since  received 
many  additions  and  modifications.  Of  its  artistic 
glories  an  excellent  account  is  given  in  A.  C'ola- 
sauti  {Loreto,  Bergamo,  1910).  But  the  basilica 
was  built  only  to  enclose  and  enshrine  a  tiny 
edifice  known  as  'la  Santa  Ca.sa,'  which  is  the  veal 
object  of  pilgrimage.  The  Holy  House  is  believed 
to  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  foun- 
dations, and  this  fact  seems  to  be  authentic.  It 
measures  roughly  31  ft.  by  13,  and  its  walls  are 
built  of  hewn  stones,  from  their  shape  and  colour 
often  mistaken  for  brick,  but  externally  they  are 
hidden  from  view  by  a  casing  of  marble  richly 
adorned  ^^  itli  sculptures.  An  ancient  statue '  of 
wood,  of  Byzantine  inspiration,  representing  the 
Madonna  and  ChUd,  now  voluminously  draped 
and  also  crowned,  occupies  a  niche  inside  the  little 
house  at  some  height  from  the  floor,  and  beneatli 
it  stands  an  altar  at  which  Mass  is  said.  Countless 
ex  votos  are  suspended  all  around,  but  these  probably 
represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  rich  gifts  which 
belonged  to  the  shrine  before  Napoleon  rifled  it 
in  1797.  On  that  occasion  the  statue  itself  was 
carried  oft'  and  taken  to  Paris,  but  in  1801  the 
First  Consul  returned  it  to  the  niche  that  it  had 
formerly  occupied.  The  words  '  Hie  Verbum  caro 
factum  est '  sculptured  above  it  indicate  the 
shrine's  official  claim  to  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful,  but  the  story  is  more  fully  told  In  a  Latin 
inscription  set  up  in  the  basilica  by  Pope  Clement 
Vlll.  in  1595,  tlie  approved  English  rendering  of 
which  runs  as  follows  : 

'Christian  Pilgriir.,  jou  have  before  your  eyes  the  Holy 
House  of  Loreto,  venerable  throughout  the  world  on  account 
of  the  Divine  mysteries  accomplished  in  it  and  the  glorious 
miracles  herein  wrought.  It  is  here  that  the  most  holy  Mary, 
Mother  of  God.  was  born  ;  here  that  she  was  saluted  by  the 
angel ;  here  that  the  eternal  Word  of  God  was  made  flesh. 
Angels  conveyed  this  house  from  Palestine  to  the  town  Tersato 
in  illyria  in  the  year  of  salvation  1291  in  the  pontiiicat«  of 
Nicholas  rv.  Three  years  later,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Boniface  vui.,  it  was  carried  again  by  the  ministry  of 
angels  and  placed  in  a  wood  near  this  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Recanati  in  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  where,  having  changed  its 
station  thrice  in  the  course  of  a  year,  at  length,  by  the  will  of 
God,  it  took  up  its  permanent  position  on  this  spot  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Ever  since  that  time  both  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  event  having  called  forth  the  admiring  wonder 
of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  the  fame  of  the  miracles 
wrought  in  this  sanctuary  having  spread  far  and  wide,  this 
Holy  House,  whose  walls  do  not  rest  on  any  foundation  and  yet 
remain  solid  and  uninjured  after  so  many  centuries,  has  been 
held  in  reverence  by  all  nations.' 

This  statement  lays  little  stress  upon  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  surprising  feature  of  tlie  legend, 
viz.  the  triple  change  of  site  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Holy  House  upon  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
Pietro  di  Giorgio  Tolomei,  best  known,  from  his 
native  town  of  Teramo,  as  '  Teramanus,'  who 
between  1465  and  1473  drafted  the  earliest  version 
of  the  translation  story  that  has  been  preserved  to 
ns  (the  document  has  been  discus.sed  with  great 
critical  acumen  by  Hiifter  in  his  Loreto,  i.  33-66), 
explains  that,  because  the  Santa  Casa  was  not 
sufficiently  honoured  where  it  was  first  deposited, 
near  Fiume  in  Illyria,  it  was  carried  thence  by 
angels  across  the  Adriatic  to  a  wood  at  Recanati 
belonging  to  the  '  Lady  Loretha ' ;  hence  the  name 
wliich  has  since  attached  to  the  shrine  ('inde 
aciepit  tunc  ista  ecclesia  nomen  "sancta  Maria 
de  Loretha"  ab  ilia  domina  que  erat  illius  silve 
domina  et  patrona').     Here,  however,   there  was 

1  AdoKo  Venturi  (see  HiiCfer,  Loreto,  i.  41,  n.)  .assigns  it  to 
the  early  years  of  the  14tb  cent. ;  but  it  seems  to  be  mentioned 
in  documents  of  the  year  1313,  and  other  authorities  attribute 
it  to  the  13th  or  even  the  12th  century.  The  legend  declares 
it  to  have  been  carved  by  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist. 


such  a  concourse  of  pilgrims  that   the  wood  was 
infested  with  robbers  and  murderers. 

•  For  this  reason,'  the  Relatio  Teramani  goes  on,  '  the  Holy 
House  was  once  more  taken  up  by  the  hands  of  angels,  and 
it  was  carried  to  the  Mount  of  the  Two  Brothers,  and  on  this 
same  mount  by  the  hands  of  angels  it  was  set  down.  The 
which  brothers,  CD  account  of  the  immense  revenue  and  gain 
of  money  and  other  things,  fell  straightway  into  grievous  dis- 
cord and  strife.  Wherefore  the  angels,  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  carried  it  away  from  the  said  place  on  the  mount 
and  brought  it  to  a  spot  in  the  public  road  and  there  they 
made  it  fast.* 

Tlie  legend  also  relates  how  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  1296  appeared  in  his  sleep  to  a  certain  man  who 
was  devout  to  her,  and  in  this  way  made  known 
the  whole  story.  Thereupon  sixteen  good  men 
and  true  journeyed  to  the  Holy  Land  to  measure 
the  foundations  of  the  Holy  House  at  Nazareth. 
They  discovered  that  these  exactly  agreed  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  Santa  Casa,  and  also  that  a 
stone  tablet  c-immemorated  the  dbappearance  of 
the  little  building  which  had  formerly  been  vener- 
ated there.  Furthermore,  in  the  time  of  Tera- 
mauus  himself  two  old  men  came  forward  and 
each  testified  that  his  grandfather's  grandfather 
had  confirmed  from  personal  knowledge  the  ac- 
count of  the  translation. 

This  was  the  story  which,  with  further  ampli- 
fications, added  in  the  16th  cent.,  was  believed 
from  about  the  year  1470  to  the  present  day.  Al- 
though such  aiitiquaiian  writers  as  M.  Leopardi 
and  G.  A.  Vogel  betrayed  their  misgivings,  they 
did  not  venture  to  throw  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  narrative.  It  was  only  in 
1906  that  r.  Chevalier,  followint'  in  the  wake  of 
the  less  elaborate  criticisms  of  H.  Grisar  (at  the 
Internationa!  Catholic  Congress  of  Munich  in  1897), 
A.  Boudinbon  (in  Bevite  du  clerge  frati^iis,  xxii. 
[1900]  241),  and  L.  de  Feis  {La  Santa  Casa  di 
Nazareth,  Florence,  1905),  published  a  systematic 
refutation  of  the  whole  legend  {Notre-Dame  de 
Lorette).  Since  then  an  energetic  and  often 
acrimonious  controversy  has  been  carried  on,  both 
in  magazine  articles  and  in  separate  books,  be- 
tween the  assailants  and  defenders  of  the  legentl ; 
but.  even  among  the  organs  of  Roman  Catholic 
opinion,  the  more  weighty  and  critical  reviews 
without  exception  have  all  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  Chevalier. 

Apart  from  the  intrinsic  improbabilities  of  the 
legend  itself,  two  lines  of  argument  have  been 
pressed  home  by  the  critics  with  irresistible  force. 
The  first,  mainly  negative,  lays  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  a  shrine  of  Our  Lady  had  existed  at 
Loreto  a  century  before  the  date  of  the  supposed 
translation,  that  nothing  whatever  is  heard  of 
this  translation  until  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent., 
and  that,  even  when  first  spoken  of,  the  accounts 
of  the  transportation  by  angels  do  not  suggest 
that  it  was  the  house  of  the  Holy  Family  at 
Nazareth  which  was  so  transported.  Curiously 
enough— and  this  is  a  point  Avhich  all  the  many 
wTiters  on  the  subject  seem  to  have  missed— the 
earliest  known  mention  of  a  miraculous  translation 
by  angels  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  an  English 
pilgrim,  'William  Wey,  one  of  the  original  fellows 
of  Eton  College.  His  account,  which  is  probably 
not  of  later  date  than  1462,  runs  as  follows  : 

'  .\lso  twelve  miles  from  Ancona  and  three  miles  from  Re- 
canati is  a  hamlet  which  is  called  Loreto,  where  there  is  now 
a  stone  chapel  of  Blessed  Mary  which  of  old  was  built  by  St. 
Helen  in  the  Holy  I^nd.  But  because  the  most  Blessed  -Mary 
was  not  honoured  there,  the  chapel  was  lifted  up  hy  the  angels, 
the  most  Blessed  Marv  sitting  upon  it,  and  was  carried  away 
from  the  Holy  Land  "to  Alretum,  while  the  country-folk  and 
shepherds  looked  on  at  the  angels  bearing  it  and  setting  it 
down  in  the  place  where  it  now  is ;  where  the  most  Blessed 
Vir^'in  .Mary  is  held  in  great  honour'  {.W'V''  PUgrJinage,  Rox- 
burghe  Club,  London,  1867,  p.  54). 

It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  building 
transported  is  not  the  actual  Holy  House  of  Naz- 
areth, but  a  chapel  built  by  St.   Helen.     On  the 
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other  hand,  the  first  papal  document  which  gives 
any  indication  of  the  special  sanctity  attaching  to 
the  Loreto  shrine  is  the  bull  of  Paul  II.  in  1470, 
which  speaks  thus : 

'  Desiring  to  Bhow  our  veneration  for  the  cliurch  of  Ble&sed 
Mary  of  Loreto,  miraculously  founded  in  honoxir  of  the  same 
most  holy  Virgin  outside  the  walls  of  Recanati,  in  which,  as 
the  statements  of  persons  worthy  of  credit  attest,  and  as  all 
the  faithful  may  ascertain  for  themselves,  an  image  of  the 
glorious  Virgin,  through  the  wondrous  mercy  of  God,  has  been 
deposited,  attended  by  a  troop  of  angels,  and  to  which  (church) 
by  reason  of  the  countless  stupendous  miracles  which  the  Most 
High  through  her  intercession  has  worked  for  all  who  devoutly 
have  recourse  to  her  and  humbly  implore  her  patronage,'  etc. 

Here  again  not  the  least  suggestion  is  conveyed 
that  the  building,  even  if  believed  to  exist 
miraculously  without  foundations,  was  the  actual 
house  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  terms  of  this  notice  lend  great 
probability  to  the  opinion,  supported  by  Hutfer 
and  others,  that  it  was  the  statue,  showing,  as  we 
have  noticed,  Byzantine  characteristics,  and  con- 
sequently known  to  have  come  from  a  distance, 
that  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
to  Loreto  by  the  hands  of  angels.  Then  the  fact 
that  the  chapel  had  no  proper  foundations  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  further  development  that 
the  whole  building  had  been  miraculously  trans- 
ported from  the  East.  And,  finally,  a  reason  was 
found  for  this  exceptional  providence  by  assuming 
that  the  building  was  none  other  than  the  actual 
Holy  House  of  Nazareth.  Considerable  support 
is  lent  to  this  hypothesis  of  a  gradual  evolution  of 
the  legend  by  a  curious  parallel  in  the  case  of  a 
chapel  not  far  from  Siena.  The  story  is  told  first 
by  A.  Fortunio  in  his  Cronichetta  del  Monte  San 
Savino  (Florence,  1583,  pp.  9-11).  In  the  year 
1116  a  little  wayside  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  Asciano  belonged  to  a  certain  lord,  who  at  his 
death  left  it  to  his  two  sons.  They  quarrelled 
over  the  division  of  the  offerings  and  were  on  the 
point  of  lighting  a  duel  when,  during  the  night, 
the  angels  took  the  chapel  up  and  bore  it  to  a 
place  about  14  mUes  off,  called  Colle  di  Vertighe, 
near  Monte  San  Savino.  G.  B.  Mittarelli,  a  really 
serious  and  critical  antiquary  of  the  18th  cent, 
(see  his  Annales  Camaldulenses,  Venice,  1755-73, 
iii.  89-92),  hears  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
chai>el  in  his  time  and  also  to  its  great  antiquity. 
Here  again,  just  as  at  Loreto,  the  chapel  was 
without  foundations,  and  a  great  church  had  been 
erected  over  the  smaller  building  to  protect  and 
enshrine  it.  Whether  the  Loreto  legend  or  that 
of  the  Colle  di  Vertighe  is  really  the  older  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.  In  the  case  of  Loreto  the  nega- 
tive evidence  tending  to  show  that  in  the  begin- 
ning no  idea  existed  of  the  chapel  having  come 
from  Nazaretli  is  emphasized  by  the  large  number 
of  documents  of  the  i4th  and  15th  centuries  which 
have  been  unearthed  concerning  it.  It  is  incred- 
ible, as  Hiiffer  shows  in  his  very  patient  discussion, 
that  the  supremely  sacred  character  of  the  build- 
ing could  have  been  ignored,  as  it  is,  in  almost 
all  of  them,  if  men  had  then  believed  that  this  was 
actually  the  Holy  House  in  which  God  had  become 
incarnate. 

The  second  line  of  argument,  developetl  by 
Chevalier  and  other  critics,  claims  to  show  that  at 
Nazareth  itself  nothing  was  known  to  have  hap- 
pened in  1291,  when  the  Holy  House  is  supposed 
to  have  been  transported  westwards  ;  no  pilgrims 
comment  on  the  disappearance  of  a  shrine  which 
was  known  to  have  been  visited  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  nor  do  the 
accounts  of  what  was  venerated  at  Nazareth  as  the 
abode  of  the  Holy  Family  applj*  in  the  least  to 
^'uch  an  edifice  as  we  now  see  at  Loreto.  It  may 
be  noticed  also  that  the  measuiements  and  pro- 
portions of  the  chapel  of  the  English  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Walsiugham,  which  happen  to  have  been 


accurately  preserved  to  us,  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  the  Santa  Casa,  while,  according  to  legend,  the 
AValsingham  chapel  reproduced  exactly  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Holy  House  as  measured  by  a  pilgrim 
about  the  year  1060. 

By  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  II.  the  legend  of  the 
Santa  Casa  had  fully  established  itself  in  popular 
favour  and  it  is  incorporated  in  a  bull  of  1507,  but 
with  the  qualification  '  ut  pie  creditur  et  fama  est.' 
In  1518  Leo  X.  identifies  himself  with  the  whole 
marvellous  story  '  ut  fide  dignorum  comprobatum 
est  testimonio,'  and  it  must  have  been  shortly  after 
this  that  Thomas  Duchtie  or  Doughtie  of  Mussel- 
burgh made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
brought  back  that  image  of  the  Italian  shrine  for 
which  he  afterwards  buUt  a  chapel  ou  the  land  now 
occupied  by  Loreto  School.  Other  pontiffs,  notably 
Sixtus  V.  and  in  modem  times  Pius  IX.  and  Leo 
XIII.,  adopted  the  tradition  without  any  question, 
and  Innocent  XII.  permitted  the  celebration  of  a 
special  feast  of  the  translation  of  the  Holy  House 
with  a  '  proper'  Mass  and  Office.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  cent,  the  story  of  the  miraculous 
translation  was  everywhere  accepted,  and  the 
local  traditions  of  Nazareth  itself  were  modified  to 
suit  it.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
none  of  these  papal  bulls  or  other  similar  acts  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  is  regarded  in  the  Roman 
Church  as  having  any  dogmatic  force,  and  conse- 
quently all  Roman  Catholics  are  free  to  accept  or 
reject  the  legend  according  to  their  own  judgment 
of  the  historical  evidence.  The  defenders  of  the 
tradition  still  lay  stress  u])on  an  alleged  scientific 
examination  of  the  materials,  particularly  the  stone 
of  which  tlie  Santa  Casa  is  'ouilt,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  experts  have  declared  that  such  materials  are 
not  found  in  Italy,  but  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nazareth  (see  D.  Bartolini,  Sopra  la  Santa  Casa 
di  Loreto,  Rome,  1861).  But  these  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  1857,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  their  conclusions  can  be  regarded  as  rigidly 
scientific.  Let  us  also  notice  that  the  frescoes  at 
Gubbio  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  said  to  be 
of  early  date  and  representing  angels  carrying  a 
house  (the  date  and  details  are  nearly  always 
matters  of  controversy),  cannot  be  assumed  to 
refer  of  necessity  to  the  Loreto  legend.  It  is  clear 
from  the  Monte  San  Savino  chronicle  quoted  above 
that  there  was  at  least  one  rival  tradition  of  the 
same  kind  in  circulation.  These  frescoes,  then, 
cannot  be  appealed  to  as  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  the  early  date  of  the  Loreto  story  in 
particular. 

LrrERATURK. — The  vast  bibliography  of  the  subject  has  been 
very  fully,  though  not  quite  CKhaustively,  dealt  with  by 
J.  Faurax,  Bibliographie  loritaiiie,  Tournai,  1913,  and  also  by 
G.  Hiiffer,  Loreto  (see  below),  pp.  5-S ;  only  a  selection  of 
books  and  articles  can  be  mentioned  here.  The  text  of  the 
early  writers  who  elaborated  the  legend  into  the  form  which 
ultimately  prevailed,  viz.  Teramanus,  Jerome  Angelita, 
Raphael  Riera,  and  Horazio  Tursellini,  will  be  found  printed 
at  length  in  the  voluminous  work  of  P.  V.  Martorelli,  Teatro 
istorico  d^lla  S.  Casa  Nazarena,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1732-35.  Besides 
this,  we  may  note,  among  older  works,  the  important  treatises 
of  G.  A.  Vogel,  de  Ecclesiis  recanatensi  et  lauretana  earvm^jue 
episcftpis  cointnentarius,  2  vols.,  Recanati,  published  in  1869, 
though  written  in  1806,  and  M.  Leopardi,  La  Santa  Cafia  di 
Loreto,  Lugano,  1841.  Both  these  works  give  proof  of  much 
research  among  municipal  archives  and  other  MS  sources.  In 
the  modern  controversy,  after  U.  Chevalier,  Notre-Damt 
de  Lorette,  Paris,  1906,  by  far  the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  subject  is  that  of  G.  Hiiffer,  Loreto:  cine  geschichts- 
kritische  Untersuchung  der  Frage  des  heiligen  Hauses,  Munster, 
1913  (so  far  only  one  volume,  but  a  second  promised).  See  also 
A.  Boudinhon,  La  Question  de  Lorette,  Paris,  1910  ;  C.  Bouffard, 
La  Vt^iit^  sxtr  le  fait  de  Lorette,  do.  1910,  and  The  Month,  July 
1912. 

Of  the  various  attempts  made  to  reply  to  Chevalier's  criti- 
cisms we  may  note  A.  Eschbach,  La  V&riti  siir  le  fait  de 
Lorette.,  Paris,  1910  ;  F.  Thomas,  La  Santa  Casa  dans 
fhistoire,  Lyons,  1909  ;  L.  Poisat,  Lorttte  au  xii^  si^cle.  Arras, 
1906 ;  M.  Faloci  Pulignani,  La  Santa  Casa  di  Loreto  secondo 
1(71  afresco  di  Gubbio,  Rome,  1907;  I.  Rinieri,  La  Santa  Casa 
di  Loreto,  3  vols.,  Turin,  1911 ;  G.  Kresser,  in  Theolog.  prak- 
tisehe  QitartaUchrift,  Linz,  1907,  pp.  795-820,  and  1911,  pp.  608- 
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626 ;  cl,  also  Theotoyischf  QuartaUchriJt,  Tubingen,  1909.  pp.  212- 
218.  4T7-4SXI. 

On  Lorcto  at  Musselburgh  see  L.  Barb6,  Bywaiis  of  Scottish 
UiMory,  London,  1912,  pp.  Hl-162. 

For  a  further  biblioitraphy  see  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  des 
aourta  hUl.  du   movn  <iyc,  topo-hihtiograpkie,   MonthiMiard, 

18W-1903,  cols.  i7ji;-'i;-i9.  Herbert  Thurston. 

LOTS.— See  Divination. 

LOTUS  (Egyptian).—!.  Name.— First  we  must 

disniis-s entirely" the  modem  botanical  name  'lotus.' 
'Lotus  Arabicus  is  a  small  leguminous  plant  re- 
sembling a  vetch'  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Lwii.  [1900] 
2-25).  As  i)lants  more  or  less  confused  together, 
being  all  water-lilies,  and  popularly  called  'lotus,' 
there  may  be  s))eciiied  (1)  rose  lotus  (Nelumb'mia 
speciosHm),  distinguished  bj'  imbricated  petals  on 
the  bud  ;  (2)  white  lotus  (Nynipluea  lotiis),  dis- 
tinguished by  ribbed  petals  on  the  bud,  rounded 
wiien  opened ;  and  (3)  blue  lotus  {Nwnpha-a 
cfr.riilea),  <listlnguished  by  smooth,  pointed  petals. 
The  two  Nymphma  lotuses  cross,  and  any  inter- 
mediate form  may  occur  naturally. 

(1)  Rose  loUis. — This  is  at  present  an  Indian 
plant  unknown  in  Egypt,  except  as  a  cultivated 
rarity.  It  was  known  in  Roman  times,  being 
found  in  the  cemetery  at  Hawara  (W.  M.  F. 
Petrie,  Hawara,  London,  1890,  p.  52),  and  de- 
scribed by  Athenseus  : 

'  Lotus  grows  in  the  marshes  .  .  .  one  like  that  of  the  rose, 
.-ind  it  is  the  grarlande  woven  ot  the  flowers  of  this  colour  which 
are  properly  called  the  garlands  of  Antinous ;  but  the  other 
kind  is  called  the  lotus  garland,  being  of  a  blue  colour'  (xv.  21). 
It  was  known  earlier  to  Herodotus  : 

'  There  are  also  other  lilies  like  roses  that  grow  in  the  river, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  contained  in  a  separate  pod  ...  in  this 
there  are  many  berries  fit  to  be  eaten '  (ii.  92). 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  proof  that  this 
plant  was  indigenous,  nor  that  any  instance  of  it 
was  represented  in  Egypt.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  reckoned  as  of  importance  in  religion  or  art. 
Various  instances  have  been  alleged,  but  incor- 
rectly. Loret  states  that  the  lotus-flower  support- 
ing Horus  is  a  rose  lotus ;  but  tlie  petals  are 
equal-ended  and  striped  as  white  lotus.  He  also 
states  it  to  be  on  tlie  head  of  Nefertura  ;  but  that 
flower  appears  rather  to  be  a  Nymphcea.  He 
agrees  that  it  is  not  shown  on  monuments.  The 
capital  found  at  Memphis  (Petrie,  Palace  of  Apries, 
London,  1909,  xviii.),  like  other  early  capitals,  is 
white  lotus,  and  not  rose. 

(2)  White  Ivtas. — This  is  characterized  by  the 
sejials  and  petals  being  ovoid  with  rounded  ends.  It 
is  frequent  in  canal  scenes  of  the  early  kingdom  ; 
as  a  capital  at  Memphis  (Petrie,  Palace  of  Apries, 
.wiiL) ;  as  figures  of  capitals  (Zowyet  el-Meyityn, 
Vlth  dyn.  ;  El-Bersheh,  Xlltli  dyn.  :  see  E.  Pris.se 
d'Avennes,  3ist.  tie  I'art  igyptien,  ."iris,  1879); 
as  a  garland  (P.  E.  Newberry  and  1'".  JJ.  Griffith, 
El  Bersheh,  London,  1895)  it  was  placed  upon 
the  mummies  of  Aahmes,  Amenhetep  i.,  and 
Rameses  II.  It  is  represented  as  the  flower  upon 
which  Horus  is  seated,  shown  by  the  strong  rib- 
bing of  the  sepals  (R.  V.  Lanzone,  Dizionario  di 
mitologia  erjizirt,  Turin,  18S6,  cc.xiv.  1).  This 
figure  is  entirely  of  late  date,  8th  cent.  B.C.  and 
onward.  Loret  attributes  this  to  the  rose  lotus ; 
but  .1.  G.  Wilkinson  emphatically  states  that  it  is 
tlie  blue  lotus  {Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient 
Ef/yptian.s,  London,  1878,  iii.  132  f.);  the  ribbing 
would  indicate  that  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
white  lotus. 

(3)  Blue  lotus. — This  is  the  most  usual  lotus- 
flower  of  all  periods,  with  straight-edged  pointed 
petals.  It  is  found  commonly  in  the  tombs,  and 
IS  the  origin  of  the  regular  lotus-capitals.  The 
Egyptian  names  of  Ihcse  flowers  .ire  variously 
eijuated.  Loret  puts  the  nchcb,  ntkheb,  or  ncsheo 
to  the  rose  lotus,  seshni  to  the  white  lotus,  and 
serpet  to  the  blue  lotas.     But  we  have  seen  that 


probably  the  rose  lotus  was  a  I'ersiau  importation, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  a  usual  name  dating 
from  the  Vlth  dyrt.  (Papyrus,  i.  col.  440).  Now 
Loret  gives  Arab  aiithority  for  the  s>tsha7i  being  a 
blue  flower  {Flore  jih'tr.,  p.  116),  and  the  khazam 
(which  in  the  Sfalw=so.ihctn)\ie'm'^  also  blue.  It 
seems  probable  that  seshni  is  the  blue  lotus.  The 
seeds  of  all  three  lotus-plants  were  eaten  (Herod, 
ii.  92),  and  seshni  was  gathered  in  the  Ilnd  dyn. 
(see  a  seal  in  Petiie,  Royal  Tombs,  London,  1901, 
ii.,  xxi.  171).  If  seshni  were  blue,  probably  the 
conmionest  name  neshcb  is  the  white  lotus.  The 
name  serpet  is  more  full}'  spelled  out  like  a  Syrian 
word,  as  sairpatn.  It  seems  obviously  connected 
with  sirpdd  of  Is  55'^  where  it  stands  in  antithe.sis 
to  myrtle,  and  is  therefore  probably  a  bush  rather 
than  a  herb  or  water-plant.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  connexion  with  a  lolus. 

2.  Meaning'. — Though  the  lotus  is  so  abundant 
natm-.ally  in  Egypt,  and  so  incessantly  represented 
in  decoration,  yet  it  seems  to  have  siiij;ularly  little 
contact  with  the  religion  or  writing.  Its  use  as  a 
vocal  sign  is  rare  and  of  late  period,  and  before 
that  it  appears  only  as  a  determinative  of  the 
names  of  such  plants.  It  is  never  associated  with 
any  early  god.  Nefertum,  who  wears  the  flower 
on  his  head,  is  a  late  deity,  the  figure  first  occur- 
ring in  the  XlXtli  dyn.  (A.  Mariette,  Abydos, 
Paris,  1869-80,  i.  38c),  where  also  is  a  portable 
shrine  with  the  lotus-flower  of  the  god,  clearly  the 
blue  lotus.  Usually  he  is  not  represented  till  the 
Greek  period.  Horus,  who  appears  seated  on  the 
lotus-flower,  is  so  represented  only  in  the  Ethiopian 
and  later  ages  (G.  Colonna-Ceccaldi,  Monuments 
antiques  dc  Chy^tre,  etc.,  Paris,  1882,  p\.  viii.  ;  G. 
A.  Hoskins,  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  London,  1837,  pi.  vi.  base).  As  Wilkinson 
says  of  the  lotus,  '  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
having  been  sacred,  much  less  an  object  of  wor- 
ship' (iii.  133). 

LiTBitATCRE. — The  }irincipal  books  are  V.  Loret,  La  Flore 
p/taraonique",  Paris,  1892,  for  the  botany  ;  G.  Foucart,  lii^toire 
(If  I'ordre  loti'fonn,  do.  1S97,  for  Egyptian  architecture  ;  W.  H. 
Goodyear,  Gravuftar  of  the  Lotuv,  London,  1891,  for  general 
art  connexions,  but  overstrained. 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

LOTUS  (Indian). — To  the  Indian  taste  the 
lotus  has  always  been  the  fairest  tlower  :  it  has 
enjoyed  an  unparalleled  popularity  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present  day,  as  is  shown  by  its  pre- 
dominance in  literature  and  art.  Beginning  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  oldest  Veda,  it  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  mythology  of  Biuhmanism.  To  the 
later  Sanskrit  poets  it  is  the  emblem  of  beauty  to 
which  they  constantly  compare  the  faces  of  their 
heroines.  The  lotus,  moreover,  enters  into  Indian 
art  of  all  ages  and  all  religions  as  a  conspicuous 
decorative  element.  It  appears  thus  on  the  oldest 
architectural  monuments  of  Buddhism  as  well  as 
later  on  those  of  Jaiuism  and  Hinduism  all  over 
India.  With  the  spread  of  Buddhism  to  the 
countries  of  the  Farther  East,  its  use  as  an  orna- 
ment in  religious  art  has  extended  as  far  as  Japan. 

I.  In  literature. — The  lotus  is  already  named  in 
the  Rigveda  and  is  mentioned  with  increasing  fre- 
quency in  the  later  Samhitas.  Two  varieties  occur 
in  the  Rigveda.  The  ptindar'ika  (later  known  as 
a  white  variety  of  the  Nelumbimn  speeiusum)  is 
once  referred  to  (X.  cxlii.  8)  as  a  water-plant.  In 
the  Atharvavoda  (X.  viii.  43)  the  human  heart  is 
comiiareil  with  this  lotus,  and  the  Paiiihavii'nia 
iuahmana  (XVlll.  ix.  6)  speaks  of  its  flower  as 
'liorn  of  the  light  of  the  constellations.'  The 
Tiiittiriya  recension  (I.  viii.  2.  1)  of  the  Black 
Yajurveda  mentions  a  garland  of  such  lotusc.i 
(piindari-.irajO].  The  blue  variety  named  pufkarn 
oc^■nr^  several  times  in  the  i;i'.;ve(la  (VI.  xvi.  3,  Vll. 
xxxiii.  11,  Vlll.  Ixxii.   11)  and  stiil  oftener  in  tlie 
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later  Vedas.  In  the  former  it  is  alluded  to  as 
growing  in  lakes.  Here  also  the  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  the  bowl  of  the  sacrificial  ladle,  pre- 
sumably on  account  of  resemblance  in  shape  ;  it  is 
certainly  so  applied  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana. 
That  this  variety  of  the  flower  also  was  early  used 
for  personal  adornment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Asvins,  the  youthful  twin  gods  of  the  morning, 
are  described  (x.  clxxxiv.  2)  as  wearing  a  garland 
of  blue  lotuses  (puskara-sraj).  Another  kind  of 
lotus,  tlie  knmucla,  is  mentioned,  together  with 
its  various  edible  parts,  in  the  Atharvaveda  (IV. 
xxxiv.  3).  The  flower  meant  is  doubtless  the  white 
edible  lotus  (NyiivphiEa  esculenta),  denoted  by  this 
name  in  later  times. 

In  the  Brdhmanas  the  lotus  first  appears  associ- 
ated with  the  Creator  Prajapati  in  cosmogonic 
myths.  Thus  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana  (I.  i. 
3.  bS.)  tells  how  Prajapati,  desiring  to  evolve  the 
universe,  which  in  the  beginning  was  fluid,  saw 
a  lotus-leaf  {puskara-parna)  standing  erect  out  of 
the  water.  Thinking  that  it  must  rest  on  some- 
thing, he  dived  in  tlie  form  of  a  boar,  and,  finding 
the  earth  below,  broke  oft"  a  fragment,  rose  with 
it  to  the  surface,  and  spread  it  out  on  the  leaf. 
Again,  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka  (I.  xxiii.  1)  re- 
lates that,  when  the  universe  was  stUl  fluid, 
Prajapati  alone  was  produced  on  a  lotus-leaf. 

Later,  in  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Mahabluirata., 
the  Creator,  under  the  name  of  Brahma,  is  de- 
scribed as  having  sprung  fi-om  the  lotus  that  grew 
out  of  Visnu's  navel,  when  that  deitj'  lay  absorbed 
in  meditation.  Hence  one  of  the  epithets  of 
Brahma  is  'lotus-born'  (abja-ja,  abja-yoni,  etc.). 
The  lotus  is  thus  also  connected  with  Visnu,  one 
of  whose  names  is  accordingly  padma-iiabha, 
'lotus-naveled.'  It  is  further  associated  with 
Visnu's  wife  Laksmi,  goddess  of  fortune  and 
beauty,  in  the  Mahabharata,  where  the  myth  is 
related  that  from  Visnu's  forehead  sprang  a  lotus, 
out  of  whicli  qame  Sri  (another  name  of  the 
goddess),  and  where  one  of  Laksml's  epithets  is 
padma,  'lotus-hued.'  The  Mahabharata.  in  its 
account  of  Mount  Kailasa,  the  abode  of  Kubera, 
the  god  of  wealth,  describes  his  lake  Nalini  and  his 
river  Mandakini  as  covered  with  golden  lotuses. 

2.  In  art. — As  regards  its  application  in  religious 
art,  the  lotus  figures,  with  the  rise  of  that  art  in 
India,  on  all  the  Buddhist  monuments  which  came 
into  being  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  countrj'  from 
about  200  B.C.  onwards.  In  its  simplest  form  the 
expanded  lotus  is  very  fi-equent  as  a  circular  orna- 
ment in  the  sculptures  at  Sanchi,  Bharhut,  Amara- 
vatl,  and  Bodh  Gaya,  as  well  as  in  the  rock-cut 
Buddhist  temples  of  Western  India,  being  intro- 
duced a  as  medallion  on  pillars,  panels,  and  ceil- 
ings. Very  elaboratelj'  carved  half-lotuses  some- 
times appear  used  thus,  or,  in  Ceylon,  as  so-called 
moonstones — semi-circular  stone  slabs  at  the  foot  of 
staircases.  Lotuses  growing  on  stalks  also  occur 
in  the  sculptures  of  Gandhara  and  of  Mathura,  and 
often  figure  in  elaborate  floral  designs  on  the  pillars 
of  Sanchi  or  the  panels  of  Amaravati. 

The  lotus  is  further  found  from  the  earliest  times 
conventionalized  either  as  a  seat  or  as  a  pedestal 
on  whicli  divine  or  sacred  beings  rest  in  a  sitting 
or  standing  posture.  The  oldest  and  most  striking 
example  of  this  use  is  exhibited  in  the  figure  of  the 
Hindu  goddess  Laksmi  in  the  Buddhist  sculptures 
at  Udayagiri,  at  Bharhut,  and  especially  at  Sanchi, 
where  "it  is  frequently  repeated  on  the  gateways 
of  the  Great  Stupa.  She  is  portrayed  sitting  or 
standing  on  a  lotus  aud  holding  up  in  each  hand 
a  lotus-flower  which  is  watered  by  two  elephants 
from  pots  raised  aloft  by  their  trunks.  This 
ancient  type  is  found  all  over  India  at  the  present 
day  ;  it  even  occurs  among  the  old  sculptures  at 
Polonnaruwa  in  Ceylon. 


After  Buddha  began  to  be  represented  in  sculp- 
ture, from  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  his 
image  constantly  appears  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
lotus  seat,  occasionally  also  standing  on  a  lotus 
pedestal.  In  this  form  it  occurs,  for  instance,  at 
Rajgir  in  Behar,  in  the  Kanheri  caves  near 
Bombay,  and  often  in  the  Gandhara  monuments 
of  the  North- West.  From  the  latter  region  tliis 
type  spread  beyond  the  confines  of  India,  re- 
appearing in  Nepal,  Burma,  China,  and  Japan. 
Even  when  the  seat  is  not  actually  the  flower 
itself,  two,  three,  or  four  lotuses  are,  in  the  Gan- 
dhara sculptures,  carved  on  its  front.  Such  lotuses 
are  even  found  delineated  on  a  footstool  on  which 
(jautama  rests  his  feet  instead  of  sitting  cross- 
legged.  The  number  of  the  petals  of  such  lotuses 
varies  from  four  to  si.x. 

The  use  of  the  lotus  seat  has  been  extended  to 
images  of  bodhisattvas  not  only  in  India  but  in 
Buddhist  countries  beyond  its  borders.  Thus 
Maujusrl  is  represented  sitting  in  tliis  way  not 
only  at  Sarnatli,  near  Benares,  but  also  in  Java 
and  Tibet.  In  a  modern  Tibetan  picture  Maitreya 
is  depicted  on  a  lotus  seat,  and  the  figure  of  a 
Persian  bodhisattva  sitting  on  a  seat  adorned  with 
lotuses  and  painted  on  a  wooden  panel  was  dis- 
covered by  AI.  A.  Stein  during  his  first  expedition 
to  Central  Asia.  Even  in  China  the  bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara  occurs  sitting  on  a  lotus  seat,  and 
in  Nepal  also  as  standing  on  a  lotus  pedestal.  The 
lotus  is  otherwise  intimately  connected  with  this 
bodhisattva  ;  for  he  is  represented  as  born  from 
a  lotus,  and  he  regularly  holds  a  lotus  in  his  hand, 
whence  is  derived  his  epithet  of  Padmapani,  '  lotus- 
handed.'  To  him,  moreover,  refers  the  Buddhist 
formula  Oih  mani  padme  Hum  ('Yea  !  O  jewel  in 
the  lotus  !  Amen'),  which  at  the  present  day  is  the 
most  sacred  prayer  of  the  Buddhists  in  Tibet  (see 
art.  Jewel  [Buddhist],  §  7).  The  persistence  of 
this  application  of  the  lotus  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  often  appears  not  only  in  modern 
Indian  brass  images  of  Hindu  gods,  but  even  in 
seated  portraits  of  JNIaharajas  of  the  19th  century. 

The  lotus  seat  and  pedestal  have  an  almost  uni- 
versal application  in  connexion  with  the  figures  of 
Hindu  mythology.  Thus  Brahma  appears  seated 
on  Visnu's  navel  lotus.  The  three  great  gods  of 
the  Hindu  triad,  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Visnu,  with 
their  respective  wives,  Sarasvati,  ParvatI,  and 
Laksmi,  as  well  as  Agni,  god  of  fire,  Pavana,  god 
of  wind,  Ganesa,  god  of  wisdom,  Visnu's  incar- 
nation R.ama,  and  the  demon  RSvana,  are  all  found 
represented  on  a  lotus  seat.  Visnu,  in  addition, 
regularly  holds  a  lotus  in  one  of  his  four  hands.  A 
lotus  pedestal  also  serves  as  a  stand  for  images  of  the 
god  Indra,  of  Visnu  and  nearly  all  his  incarnatipns, 
and  of  the  sun-god  Siirya ;  in  Ceylon  also  of  Siva 
and  Parvat!,  as  well  as  of  Kubera,  god  of  wealth, 
and  in  Tibet  of  Sarasvati,  goddess  of  learning. 

Similarly',  in  the  ancient  Jain  sculptures  found 
at  Mathura  the  lotus  constantly  occurs  as  a  medal- 
lion or  in  more  elaborate  floral  decoration.  It  also 
appears  as  the  symbol  of  the  sixth  Jina,  or  Saint. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  worshipped  generally  by 
the  Hindus  in  India,  and  even  by  low  caste  Muham- 
madans  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  See  also 
art.  Flowers,  vol.  vi.  p.  54». 

Literature. — R.  Schmidt,  'Der  Lotus  in  der  Sanskrit- 
Literatur,'  ZDMG  Ixvii.  (1013]  463-70 ;  A.  A.  Macdonell  and 
A.  B.  Keith,  Vedic  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects,  London, 
1912,  i.  163,  ci36,  ii.  9 ;  J.  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  i.2,  do. 
1872,  pp.  31  f.,  53  ;  V.  FausboU,  Indian  ilytholoify,  do.  1903  ; 
Vincent  A.  Smith,  .4  History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  Oxford,  1911,  'The  Coinage  of  the  Earli'  or  Imperial 
Gupta  Dynasty  of  Northern  India.'  JRAS,  1S39,  p.  81  aud  pi. 
i.  15  (goddess  on  lotus  seat),  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  in  the 
Indian  Miaeiim,  Calcutta,  Oxford.  1906,  pi.  xvi,  2,  S,  10  ;  A. 
Griinwedel,  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1901, 
M^'thulogie  des  Buddhismas  in  Tibet  und  der  Slongolei,  Leipzig, 
WW,  pUiSiin  ;  J.  G.  Smither,  Architectural  Remains,  Anura- 
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dhapura,  Cfyhn,  etc..  London.  1394,  pi.  Ivii.  ;  A.  Foucher, 
h'Artdu  Gandhara,  Paris,  1905;  L.  de  MiUone,  Bod-Yonl  ou 
Tib'l.  do.  191)6,  p.  186;  S.  W.  Bushell,  Chittese  Art,  London, 
1904-06,  i.  46.  110  (lotus  Bacred  to  Bndrtliisni),  ii.  78 ;  R.  F. 
Johnston,  Buddhigt  China,  do.  1918.  frontispiece  and  illustra- 
tiona  opposite  pp.  30,  98,  194.  280.  296 ;  R.  Pischel,  Lfhen  ui\d 
Lehre  det  Buddha.  Leipde,  1906,  p.  97  f.  ;  H.  C.  Warren, 
Buddhism  in  Translations^,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  1900  ;  Jdtakas, 
Enp.  tr^  Index  volume.  Cambridge.  1913.  s.v.  'Lotus';  E. 
Moor,  Hindu  Panthfon,  London,  1310;  G.  C.  M.  Birdwood, 
Industrial  Arts  of  India,  do.  1830,  p.  130,  plates  A,  C,  I),  E, 
P,  I.  K  ;  E.  B.  HavcU,  Ideals  of  Indian  Art,  do.  1911,  p.  164  ; 
G.  Watt,  Indian  Art  at  Delhi,  Calcutta,  1903.  p.  92;  V.  A. 
Smith.  Jttina  Sti'ipa,  Allahabad,  1901,  plates  xnv.,  lii.-lxiv., 
I.xxiii.-lxxvi.  ;  yiXQ  iv.  [1894-95]  §  289 ;  T.  A.  Gopinatha 
Rao,  Ulements  of  Hindu  Iconography,  Madras.  1914,  Index, 
«■"■  'Padmasana.'  A.  A.  MACDONELL. 

3.  In  Buddhism. — The  symbolism  of  tlie  lotus- 
liower  [padina,  pundarlka,  uipala)  was  Ijorrowed 
by  the  Buddhists  directly  from  the  parent  religion 
BrahmanLsm.  Priraarily,  the  lotus-flower  appears 
to  have  symbolized  for  the  Ar3'ans  from  very 
remote  times  the  idea  of  superhuman  or  divine 
birth  ;  and,  secondarilj-,  the  creative  force  and  im- 
mortality. The  traditional  Indian  and  Buddhist 
explanation  of  it  is  that  the  glorious  lotus-Hower 
appears  to  spring  not  from  the  sordid  earth  b'at 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  always  pure 
and  unsullied,  no  matter  how  impure  may  be  the 
water  of  the  lake.  It  thus  expresses  the  idea  of 
supernatural  birth,  and  the  emergence  of  tlie  first 
created  object  from  the  primordi.al  waters  of  chaos  ; 
hence  also  the  flower  was  regarded  as  the  matrix 
of  the  Hindu  creator  himself,  Narayaua,  and  his 
later  form  as  the  god  Brahma,  who  are  respectively 
figured  and  described  as  reclining  and  seated  upon 
a  lotus-flower.  As  an  emblem  of  divine  purity, 
the  lotus-flower  is  instanced  in  the  pre-Buddhist 
Vaisnavite  Bhagavad-Gltu  (SBE  viii.-  [1898]  64, 
xxxW.  [1894]  189) ;  and  tills  was  [lossibly  its  sig- 
nification when  it  was  first  applied  to  the  historical 
Buddha,  Sakyamuni. 

As  an  emblem  of  divine  birth,  the  lotus  is  the 
commonest  of  motives  in  Buddhist  art  and  litera- 
ture, as  has  been  noted  above  (§  2).  In  the  IJud- 
dliist  paradise  of  Sukhavati,  the  goal  of  popular 
JIahayana  Buddhists,  wliere  no  women  exisr,  every 
one  is  bom  as  a  god  upon  a  lotus-flower  (Saddharma- 
pundarlka  [SBE  xxi.  (1884)  389,  xlix.  (1894)  pt. 
li.  pp.  X,  62]),  and  there  are  lotus-flowers  of  mani- 
gems  {SBE  xlix.  pt.  ii.  36).  The  Western  notion'of 
the  beatitude  of  '  lotus-eating '  is  possibly  a  memorj' 
of  this  old  tradition  of  divine  existence. 

A  form  of  this  myth  of  divine  lotus-birth  is  prob- 
ably the  myth  which  invests  Buddha  with  the 
miraculous  ])ower  of  imprinting  the  image  of  a 
lotus-flower  on  the  earth  at  every  step  that  he  took. 
The  references  to  this  are  innumerable  in  the  Pali 
canon ;  but  in  the  book  which  the  present  writer  has 
shown  to  be  manifestly  the  eailiest  of  all  the  books 
of  that  canon,  the  Mahapadana  Suttanta  (JliAS 
1914,  p.  663  f.),  the  account  of  the  infant  Buddha's 
first  seven  steps  makes  no  mention  of  the  lotus- 
flower  imprints  which  appear  in  the  later  versions. 

The  lotus  was  especially  identified  with  the  sun. 
This  association  rested  doubtless  upon  tlie  natural 
observation  that  the  flower  opened  when  the  sun 
rose  and  closed  at  sunset,  so  as  to  suggest  to  the 

Erimitive  mind  the  idea  that  the  flower  might 
e  the  residence  of  the  sun  during  its  nocturnal 
passage  through  the  under  world,  or  that  it  might 
be  the  re-vivifier,  resurrector,  or  regenerator  of  the 
fresh  or  refreshened  sun  of  the  next  day.  Its  very 
large  multi-rayed  flowers  would  also  (;ontribnte  to 
this  association.  It  is  probably  from  its  associa- 
tion with  the  sun  that  we  find  the  lotus-flower  in 
the  Gandhara  sculptures,  and  often  subsequently, 
taking  the  place  on  Buddha's  footprints  of  the 
'  wheeled  disk  of  the  sun  witli  its  thousand  spokes.' 
This  possibly  was  the  source  of  the  lotus-marked 
footprints. 


The  device  of  a  lotu,*-flower  in  the  hand  seema 
to  have  symbolized  not  merely  divine  birth  but  tlie 
possession  of  life  everlasting,  and  the  preservation 
and  procreation  of  life.  Such  was  it  with  the 
.^ryan  queen  of  heaven,  the  Br.ahmanist  goddess 
bri,  and  her  derivative,  the  Buddhi.>,t  Tar.'i,  both 
of  whom  liave  the  title  '  Garlanded  by  Lotuses ' 
(Tantr.i,  Hijyiid,  xv.  4).  In  the  mystical  Vedic, 
pre-Buddhist  Satapatha  Brahmana  "the  lotus  was 
a  symbol  of  the  womb  (SBE  xli.  [1894]  '21o) ;  ami, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  ajipears  to  ha\e  this  sense  in 
the  famous  Om  mani  padme  Hfiia  formula  (see 
,Ii:\VEL  [Buddhist],  §'7).  Probably,  therefore,  such 
a  meaning  may  be  in  part  implied  in  the  lotus 
held  in  the  luand  of  Avalokita,  the  consort  of  Tara, 
to  wliom  that  formula  is  now  specially  addressed. 
In  the  hand  of  Maitreya,  the  next  coming  Buddha, 
and  other  divine  boahisattccDi  of  Gandhara,  the 
lotus  in  the  hand,  however,  may  have  had  a  meta- 
physical signi'icance  and  have  denoted  the  pre- 
servation of  the  life  of  the  law  and  the  re-vivifying 
of  the  same.  It  was  possibly  in  this  sense  as 
cherishers  of  the  law  that  we  find  that  a  lotus- 
flower  adorns  the  hands  of  many  of  the  images  of 
Buddhas  and  bodhisattvas  who  do  not  specially 
possess  the  attribute  of  a  lotus  held  in  the  hand 
(see  list  below). 

The  gods  and  goddesses  of  Buddhism  who  hold  a 
lotus  in  their  hand  are  here  enumerated  ;  this  lotus, 
with  the  object  which  it  carries,  forms  one  of  the 
chief  conventional  attributes  of  the  particular 
divinity. 

The  simple  lotus,  one  of  the  three  kinds  specified 
above,  is  the  especial  mark  of  Tara,  Avalokita, 
Padmapani,  and,  occasionally,  Maitreya.  The 
lotus  surmounted  by  a  sword  is  an  attribute  of 
Amoghapasa,  Khagarbha,  Siiiihanada,  Tara,  Pad- 
mapanyavalokita,  and  Maitreya ;  surmounted  by 
a  thunderbolt  (rajra),  it  is  an  attribute  of  Maii- 
juiri  and  mild  Vajrapani  (Santa) ;  surmounted  by 
a  book,  it  is  an  attribute  of  Mafiju^rl  and  Prajiia 
Paramita ;  surmounted  by  a  jewel,  it  denotes 
Ksitigarbha  and  Ekajata ;  by  a  sun,  Samanta- 
bhadra.  Among  Tibetan  saints  the  lotus  is  the 
especial  emblem  of  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Lamas,  Padmakara,  '  the  Lotus-born ' ;  and  Tsong- 
kha-pa,  the  founder  of  the  Yellow- Hat  reformed 
sect,  the  Gelug,  has  two,  one  on  either  side  of  him. 
Images  of  divine  symbols,  such  as  the  seven 
treasures  (see  Jewel  [Buddhist]),  are  figured 
usually  upon  lotus-flowers. 

In  Buddhist  mythology  the  'lotus'  gives  its 
name  to  two  out  of  the  twenty-four  'previous' 
Buddhas  of  the  Pali  canon,  namely  Paduma  (pro- 
perly Padma)  and  Padumuttara,  and  to  several 
naga  demigods,  Padma,  Padmottara,  and  Puii- 
dariUa ;  also  to  several  of  the  Buddhist  hells, 
namely  Paduma,  Mahapaduma,  and  Pundarika 
(Sutta  Nipdta  [SBE  x.  pt.  ii.  121] ;  these  appear 
to  be  named  from  the  flower-shaped  boils  wiiich 
torment  the  inmates  therein).  It  is  also  used  to 
denominate  the  highest  number  known  to  Buddhist 
computators,  namely  10,000,000",  or  1  followed  by 
119  ciphers,  which  is  called  a  padma  or,  in  Pali, 
paduma,  whilst  the  white  lotus,  pundarika,  gives 
10,000,000'^,  or  1  followed  by  112  ciphers  (R.  C. 
Childers,  Diet,  of  the  Pali  Language,  London,  1875, 
pp.  315,  392). 

The  white  lotus,  pundarika,  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  great  canonical  texts  of  Mah.iyanist 
Buddhism,  the  Saddhnrmapuncfarlk'i,  or  ■  Lotus 
of  tlie  True  Law.'  This  is  a  thei-stic  development 
of  the  Buddha-theory  which  represents  Sakyamuni 
as  the  supreme  god  of  the  universe  and  the  pos.sessor 
of  everlasting  life.     See  following  article. 

LiTBRATURB.'-This  10  Sufficiently  quot«d  throughout. 

L.  A.  Waddell. 
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LOTUS  OF  THE  TRUE  LAW.— No  book 
gives  a  more  acuuiate  idea  of  the  literature  of  the 
Great  Vehicle  or  Mahayana  [q.v.)  than  the  Sad- 
dharmapundanka ,  or  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  ;  and 
none  gives  a  better  impression  of  tlie  character  of 
the  changes  undergone  by  Buddhism  in  certain 
surroundings,  from  its  beginnings  down  to  tlie 
earliest  times  of  the  Christian  era. 

I.  The  Buddha^  in  the  Lotus. — In  the  ancient 
Pali  documents  Sakyamuni  is  a  man,  a  simple 
mortal,  and  he  moves  in  a  historical  background. 
In  the  Lotus  he  is  a  sublime  being,  eternal  or 
almost  eternal,  who  unveils  in  a  phantasmagoric 
setting  the  '  divinity,'  i.e.  the  divine  splendour 
and  tlie  majestic  power,  which  Buddhists  now 
attribute  to  the  Buddlias ;  he  is  a  god  as  Hindus 
and  Buddhists  understand  the  word— that  is  to  say, 
he  manifests  himself  especially  by  mythological 
performances,  although  he  is  a  stranger  to  all 
notions  of  creation  or  of  immanence.  Such  a  being 
has  no  history  ;  therefore,  as  Kern  says  (SBE  xxi. 
p.  ix),  the  Lotus  is  a  sort  of  '  dramatic  performance, 
an  undeveloped  mystery  play.  ...  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  dialogues,  brightened  by  the  magic 
effects  of  a  would-be  supernatural  scenery.' 

Among  the  most  characteristic  episodes  we  may 
mention  the  silence  which  Sakyamuni  maintains 
for  thousands  of  centuries,  lengthening  out  his 
divine  tongue  into  the  most  distant  worlds ; '  the 
appearance  of  the  stupa  of  a  deceased  Buddha,  who 
had  been  in  Nirvana  for  a  long  time,  but  who  wished 
to  hear  the  Lotus  (xi.);-  the  appearance  of  innu- 
merable saints  and  Buddhas  eager  to  hear  the 
teaching  of  the  Master,  and  coming  from  all  the 
worlds.  By  means  of  Kern's  excellent  translation 
(SBE  ■a.sX.)  we  can  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
'sublime'  and  the  'supernatural'  attributed  by 
the  Great  V^ehicle  to  the  Buddha. 

Although  completely  divine,  Sakyamuni  is  not 
God  in  the  Lotus.  He  is  Buddha  '  from  the  begin- 
ning ' ;  he  is  the  father  of  the  worlds,  the  father  of 
the  future  Buddhas  and  saints,  the  universal  provi- 
dence. In  order  to  save  human  beings  and  to  lead 
them  to  Nirvana  he  appears  in  a  human  form  which 
is  illusory  ;  he  is  born,  teaches,  and  enters  Nirvana 
— at  least  as  far  as  ordipary  men  can  see  ;  but  in 
reality,  while  illusory  Sajcyamunis  are  appearing 
in  this  world,  the  true  Sakyamuni  reigns  on  a 
divine  '  Mountain  of  vultures,'  *  surrounded  by 
future  Buddhas, ■*  and  imparting  to  theju  the  true 
teaching,  the  true  law.  It  is  this  true  Sakyamuni 
that  the  Lotus  shows. 

Nevertheless,  .is  we  said,  this  god  is  not  God. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  Lotus  which  is  not 
capable  of  an  orthodox,  i.e.  'atheist,' interpretation. 
§aKyamuni  may  be  styled  Svayambhu,^ '  who  is  by 
himself,'  because,  like  all  the  Buddhas,  he  became 
Buddha  without  receiving  theteaohingfrom  another. 
He  is  Buddha  '  from  the  beginning'  ;*  but,  just  as 
the  Lotjis  mentions  a  Buddha  who  will  one  day 
replace  Sakyamuni,  so  we  must  believe  that  Sakya- 
muni is  Buddha  '  from  the  beginning  of  this  cosmic 
age.'     We  know,  moreover,  that  Brahma  himself 

1  The  development  of  the  tongue,  capable  of  covering  the 
whole  face,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  '  great  man '  in  the 
ancient  sources. 

2  Contrary,  evidently,  to  all  Buddhist  dojnnas.  The  being 
'  who  has  attained  Nirvapa '  is  '  invisible  to  gods  and  men,'  since 
he  is  annihilated  or  has  entered  into  eternal  rest.  The  appear- 
ance ot  'deceased  Buddhas*  in  the  Lottis  is  probably,  therefore, 
only  a  case  ot  the  magical  or  deceptive  power  (mdyd)  of 
Sakyamuni. 

3  A  hill  near  Rajagrha.  which  was  turned  by  the  neo-Buddhista 
into  a  heavenly  mountain. 

*  See  art.  BodhisaVtva. 

9  This  is  a  name  of  Brahma.  The  Scayambhupxirdiya  is  a 
glorification  of  the  Buddha  of  Nepal  (S.  Livi,  Le  Xipal,  Paris, 
1906). 

•*  Cf.  this  expression  with  the  one  described  in  art.  MaSjuSrT. 
Manju^ri  ia  '  the  Buddha  of  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end,*  therefore  the  Ettinal  and  also  the  Absolute — quite  different 
from  Sakyamuni  in  the '2/of us. 
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is  not,  properly  speaking,  eternal.  Betides,  Sakya- 
muni IS  not  the  only  Buddha ;  other  Buddhas 
reign  and  teach  at  the  same  time  as  he,  his  equals 
in  nature,  although  not  necessarily  in  merits,  gloij-. 
or  activity  as  a  saviour  ;  every  Buddha  has  his ov.n 
'field.''  If  he  is  the  father  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
because  he  creates  human  beings  ;  it  is  because  by 
his  teaching  he  is  the  father  of  the  saints  or  future 
Buddhas. 

So  much  for  speculation.  In  practice,  in  the 
religious  sentiment  that  the  £&/««  assumes,  Sakya- 
muni is  really  God,  providence,  and  reward  of  the 
saints. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  Lotus. — 
According  to  the  Lotus,  the  saints  of  the  Little 
Vehicle  (see  art.  Arhat),  or  Hinayana  (q.v. ),  do  not 
attain  Nirvana  ;  they  believe  that  they  will  not  be 
re-born,  but  they  are  re-bom  to  receive  the  true 
doctrine  from  the  heavenly  Buddhas.  Deliverance 
cannot  be  obtained  except  by  first  becoming  a 
Buddha ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  the  Vehicle  of  the  future  Buddhas  (see  art. 
Bodhisattva).'-  This  doctrine  is  set  forth  in 
various  parables,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  that 
of  'The  Prodigal  Child'  (iv. );  it  is  not  without  a 
somewhat  distant  resemblance  to  the  Gospel 
parable. 

'  It  is  .  .  .  as  if  a  certain  man  went  away  from  his  father  and 
betook  himself  to  some  other  place.  He  lives  there  in  foreign 
parts  for  many  years,  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty.  In 
course  of  time  the  one  (the  father)  becomes  a  great  man ;  the 
other  (the  son)  is  poor  ;  in  seeking  a  livelihood  ...  he  roams 
in  all  directions  and  goes  to  some  place,  whereas  his  father 
removes  to  another  country.'  The  father  is  vexed  at  having 
no  son  ;  but  one  day,  when,  sitting  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  he 
is  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  millions  of  sovereigns  [aurci, 
suvarna],  he  sees  his  son,  poor  and  tattered.  The  son  thinks, 
'  Unexpectedly  have  I  here  fallen  in  with  a  king  or  grandee. 
People  like  me  have  nothing  to  do  here  ;  let  me  go  ;  in  the  street 
of  the  poor  I  am  likely  to  find  food  and  clothing  without  much 
difficulty.  Let  me  no  longer  tarry  at  this  place,  lest  I  be  taken 
to  do  forced  labour  or  incur  some  other  injury.'  The  father 
orders  his  son  to  be  brought  to  him  ;  but,  before  revealing  his 
birth  to  him,  he  employs  him  for  some  years  at  all  kinds  of  work, 
first  at  the  meanest  kind,  and  then  at  the  most  importiint.  The 
father  treats  his  son  with  paternal  kindness,  but  the  son, 
although  he  manages  all  his  father's  property,  lives  in  a  thatched 
cottage,  and  believes  himself  poor.  At  last,  when  his  education 
is  completed,  he  learns  the  truth.  In  the  same  way  we  are  t'ne 
sons  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  Buddha  says  to  us  to-day,  '  You 
are  my  sons.'  But,  like  the  poor  man,  we  had  no  idea  of  our 
dignity,  of  our  mission  as  future  Buddh-as.  Thus  the  Buddha 
has  made  us  reflect  on  inferior  doctrines ;  we  have  applied  our- 
selves to  them,  seeking  as  payment  for  our  day's  work  only 
Nirv.ipa,  and  finding  that  it  is  already  ours.  Meanwhile  the 
Buddha  has  made  us  dispensers  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Buddhas, 
and  we  ha\e  preached  it  without  desiring  it  for  onrselves.  At 
last  the  Buddha  has  revealed  to  us  that  this  kno^^Iedge  is  to  be 
ours,  and  that  we  are  to  become  Buddhas  like  him. 

3.  Episodes. — Although  the  former  part  of  the 
book  (see  below,  §  4)  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
Sakyamuni,  chs.  xxi.-xxvi.  glorify  several  Bodhi- 
sattvas.  ^^'e  may  mention  the  apiaTela.  of  Avalo- 
kita  (xx\a. ),  which  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  works  in  China  (see  art.  AvALOKiTEiJVARA) ; 
the  myth  of  the  'healer  king,'  BhaisajyarSja 
(xxii.),  a  Bodhisattva  who  sets  fire  to  his  gigantic 
body  for  the  salvation  of  human  beings,  and  who 
is  none  other  than  the  sun.  In  the  Chinese  Great 
Vehicle  the  practice  of  burning  the  skull  is  con- 
nected with  this  myth.  In  submitting  to  this 
cruel  rite,  the  monk  fulfils  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice 
incumbent  on  future  Buddhas  (J.  J.  M.  de  Groot, 
Code  du  Mahai/dna  en  Chine,  pp.  50,  217,  2-27). 
The  history  of  Sadaparibhuta,  '  the  alway*  sub- 
dued one,'  'the  always  despised  one'  (xix.), 
exemplifies  '  the  superiority  of  simple-mindedness 
and  pure-heartedness  to  worldly  wisdom  and  scepti- 
cism' (Kern,  in  SBE  xxi.  p.  xxxi).  We  should 
not  have  a  right  idea  of  the  Lotas  if  we  did  not 
mention  the  glorification  of  the  dhumnis,  or  magical 

_  1  See  art.  SIahavastu  for  the  plurality  of  Buddhas  and 
AniBUDDUA  for  the  stages  in  the  divinization  of  the  Buddhas. 

2  With  this  idea  is  connected  the  theory-  of  the  double  teach- 
ing of  Buddha — provisional  teaching  (Little  Vehicle)  and  true 
teaching  (Great  Vehicle). 
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formulae  (xxi.),  and  the  glorification  of  the  Loins 
itself  (XX.) :  '  He  who  writes  this  book,  or  causes 
it  to  be  written,  obtains  infinite  merit,'  etc.  We 
know  that,  in  the  Milinda,  a  Pali  book  of  the 
Little  Vehicle,  all  that  is  required  to  obtain  a  divine 
re-birth  is  to  think  of  Buddha  when  dying  (SBE 
XXV.  [1890]  124) ;  with  more  reason,  in  the  Great 
Vehicle,  the  tendencies  of  bhakti  predominate  (see 
art.  Bhakti-Marga). 

4.  Date  of  the  Lotus. — The  Lotus  was  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  for  the  first  time  in  A.D.  255  ; 
but  this  ancient  translation  i.s  lost.  The  next  one 
(286)  contains  chs.  xxi.-xxvi.,  wliidi  criticism  proves 
to  have  been  added  afterwards,  the  former  ch.  xxi. 
becoming  ch.  xx  vii.  On  the  other  hand,  the  former 
chapters  include  verses  {gdthas)  and  explanations 
in  prose  (the  latter  more  recent).  Kern  therefore 
thinks  that '  several  centuries '  separate  the  primi- 
tive redaction  from  the  one  which  was  certainly  in 
existence  before  286.  Winternitz  is  not  so  generous, 
and  places  the  original  about  the  year  200.  The 
present  writer  is  inclined  to  favour  an  earlier  date  : 
the  sfifras  of  Aniitabha  were  translated  into  Chinese 
in  148-170,  and  show  a  Buddhology  as  developed  as 
the  Lotus.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas  of  the  Gandhara  sculpture,  except  Maitreya, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  sculpture  also 
shows  tlie  quasidivinization  of  Buddhas  and  future 
Buddhas. 

LilERiirRE.— Skr.  text,  ed.  H.  Kern  and  B.  Nanjio.  Petro- 
grad,  190S-09,  Ft.  tr.  by  E.  Burnouf,  Paris.  1852,  Eng.  tr.  by 
H.  Kera  (SBE  xxi,  [1SS4J) ;  the  two  translations  are  accom- 

Fanied  by  introductions  and  notes  (Burnouf,  Introduction  a 
hisloire  du  bouddhigiii'  indien.  Paris,  1846,  pp,  29,  60);  M. 
Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  iad.  Litleratur,  ii.  (Leipzig,  1913)  230; 
works  on  Japanese  Buddhism,  especially  R,  Fujishima,  Bond- 
dhitme  japonais.  Paris,  lgS8 ;  J,  J.  M.  de  Groat,  Code  du 
Uahdyina  en  Chine,  Amsterdam,  1393,  pp.  60,  217,  227. 

L.   DE  LA  VaLLSe  PoUSSIN. 

LOTZE. — I.  General  philosophical  position. — 
Among  German  philosophers  of  tlie  period  which 
opens  with  the  triumphant  advance  of  natural 
science  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  most 
eminent  name  is  undoubtedly  that  "of  Rudolf 
Hermann  Lotze.  Lotze's  significance  lies,  above 
all,  in  his  having  instituted  and  constructed  an 
all-embracing  theory  of  the  universe  which  does 
full  justice  to  the  claims  of  modem  science,  and  at 
the  same  time  conserves  whatever  was  of  real  value 
in  the  results  of  the  great  idealistic  movement 
of  German  philosophy  in  the  preceding  period  ;  it 
was  Lotze,  in  fact,  who  first  directed  those  results 
to  genuinely  fruitful  issues.  To  him  belongs, 
moreover,  the  distinction  of  having  stated  and 
discvissed  the  problems  of  thought  with  such  out- 
standing clearness,  force,  and  thoroughness  that 
even  in  the  most  perplexing  questions  the  reader 
is]  stimulated  to  form  his  owm  conclusions,  or  at 
least  enabled  to  realize  the  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  definite  result.  The  several 
philosophical  sciences,  accordingly,  are  indebted 
to  Lotze's  tireless  intellectual  labours  for  an  effec- 
tive and  pennaneut  furtlierance  and  enrichment  in 
numerous  directions ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  results  of  his  work  have  as  yet  been 
exhausted,  or  have  been  worked  out  in  due  measure 
by  the  general  mind. 

2.  Life  and  works. — Lotze's  early  life  falls 
within  the  period  dominated  by  the  thought  and 
sentiment  of  Romanticism.  Born  on  the  2l3t  of 
May  1817  at  Bautzen  in  Lusatia,  he  was  OTounded 
in  classical  study  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zittau. 
Even  as  a  boy  he  displayed  that  combination  of 
critical  .icuiiion  and  lofty  idealistic  thought  which 
characterized  his  riper  years,  and  in  a  number  of 
poems  coraposeil  when  he  was  about  sixteen,  and 
given  to  the  public  among  his  posthumous  papers, 
we  can  clearly  trace  the  rudiments  of  the  compre- 
hensive views  which  lie  subsequently  elaborated  ; 
they  reveal  a  maturity  which  amazes  us  in  one  so 


young.  In  1834  he  entered  upon  his  academic 
course  at  the  University  of  J^eipzig,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  so 
came  into  practical  touch  with  scientific  pursuits 
and  with  the  exact  methods  of  contemporary 
natural  science.  Simultaneously,  however,  he 
sought  to  satisfy  his  philosophical  and  testhetic 
aspirations  by  the  study  of  German  idealism,  and 
to  this  end  attended  the  lectures  of  Chr.  Weisse. 
What  he  won  from  his  University  studies  was, 
alio%^  all,  the  conviction  that  the  mechanical 
mode  of  interpreting  nature  must  be  extended  also 
to  the  organic,  animate  sphere,  and  that  the  curreut 
uncritical  doctrine  of  '  vital  force '  must  be  banished 
from  the  scientific  field  (cf.  his  dissertation,  De 
fiitutw  biologiw  principiis  philosophic^,  Leipzig, 
1838)  ;  and  this  challenge  to  vitalism  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  his  critical  activity 
until  his  view  ?•:  length  won  general  acceptance. 

After  practising  for  a  time  as  a  doctor  in  Zittan, 
Lotze  qualified  as  a  Dozent  both  in  the  medical 
and  in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig  (183U),  and  from  that  time  to  his  call  to 
Gottingen  in  1844  he  not  only  lalxiured  successfully 
as  an  academic  teacher  (he  had  become  a  Professor 
Extraordinarius  in  1842),  but  manifested  a  remark- 
able fertility  as  an  author.  In  1841  he  published 
the  first  of  his  greater  philosophical  works,  the 
Metaphysik,  in  which  he  stood  forth  as  an  in- 
dependent thinker  who  had  struck  out  upon  fresh 
paths,  though  at  the  same  time  the  powerful 
impetus  which  he  had  received  from  Hegel  and 
Herbart  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  work.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Metaphysik  is  in  constant 
presentation  of  the  idea  that  that  which  truly 
exists — the  ultimate  root  of  reality — is  to  be  found 
only  in  what  by  virtue  of  its  unconditional  value 
deserves  to  exist  in  this  supreme  sense.  This 
line  of  thought,  reminding  us  of  Platonism  and 
the  Platonic  insistence  upon  the  supremacy  of  the 
Idea  of  the  Good,  finds  pointed,  if  somewhat  para- 
doxical, expression  in  the  concluding  statement  of 
the  book,  viz.  that  the  beginning  of  metaphysics 
lies  not  in  itself,  but  in  ethics.  In  1842  Lotze 
issued  a  second  work  of  importance,  his  Allgemeine 
Pathologic  und  Therapie  als  inechanische  Natur- 
ivissenschaften.  Here  he  attempts  to  apply  without 
reservation  the  mechanical  theory  of  things  to  the 
field  of  organic  life,  where  the  scientifically  in- 
adequate and,  indeed,  inadmissible  idea  of  vital 
force  had  so  long  been  resorted  to  ;  to  that  idea  he 
likewise  devoted  a  special  article  entitled  'Leben, 
Lebenskraft,'  in  R.  Wagner's  Handivorterbuch  dtr 
Physiologie  (Giittingen,  1843).  In  1843  he  also 
completed  his  Logic,  in  which  he  works  on  in- 
dependent and  often  fresh  lines,  and  strenuously 
emphasizes  the  '  spontaneity '  of  our  thought- 
processes.  His  leading  psychological  views  he 
wrought  out  at  some  length  in  another  article  in 
Wagner's  ffandiporterbuch,  viz.  '  Seele  und  Seelen- 
leben'  (1846),  the  most  notable  features  of  which 
were  iti  doctrine  of  the  substantial  unity  of  the 
soul  as  a  real  entity  and  its  unequivocal  opposition 
to  the  materialistic  views  then  forcing  tlieir  way 
into  psychology.  His  opinions  in  the  field  of 
;esthetics  he  set  forth  in  a  treati.se  entitled  t/ber 
rlen  Begriff  dcr  Sckonheit  (1845),  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  tjber  die  Bedingungen  chr  Kunst- 
schonheit  (1847)— both  appearing  in  the  Gbttinger 
Studien. 

His  Allgemeine  Fht/siologie  des  korperliehen 
Lebens  (1851)  .and  Medtzinische  Psychologic  (1852) 
develop  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Pathologic, 
seeking  to  examine  more  closely  the  validity  of 
the  procedure  by  which  the  mechanical  method  is 
extended  to  the  organic  sphere,  as  also  to  the 
psychological,  and  to  define  the  necessary  limits  of 
that  application.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  here 
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Lotze,  in  opposition  to  the  paiallelistic  theory, 
quite  definitely  champions  the  hypothesis  of  a 
causal  connexion  between  boily  and  soul  ;  and  to 
this  he  adhered  all  his  life.  As  regards  the  rela- 
tion between  the  physical  organism  and  the  soul, 
in  fact,  he  holds  that  the  former  is  simply  a  system 
by  which  external  stimuli  are  enabled  to  make  a 
due  impression  upon  the  latter,  and  by  which, 
again,  the  impulses  of  the  soul  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  external  world.  The  life  of  the  .soul  is 
thus  by  no  means  a  mere  copy  of  the  bodily  life  ; 
the  truth  is  rather  that  the  soul  governs  the  body, 
and  makes  it  subservient  to  its  own  higher  ends. 

From  1856  to  1864  apjieared  the  three  volumes  of 
Lotze's  great  work,  ilikrokosmus  (Eng.  tr.,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1885),  in  which  he  set  forth  his  philo- 
sophical system  as  a  whole.  His  previous  treatises, 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  consideration  of  the 
basis  of  human  life  in  nature,  are  here  supple- 
mented by  a  profound  treatment  of  human  life  as 
expressed  in  history  and  the  forms  of  civilization, 
and  the  work  culminates  in  a  .survey  of  the  universe 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  philo.sophy  of  religion. 
The  Mikrokosmus  as  a  wliole  is  dominated  by  the 
purpose  in  which  Lotze's  life-work  in  relation  to 
his  age  took  definite  shape — to  show  how  absolutely 
universal  in  its  application,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  subordinate  in  its  significance,  is  the  function 
performed  by  mechanism  in  the  structure  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  reality  the  philosophical  problem 
of  the  age  that  Lotze  here  undertakes  to  solve  ;  he 
makes  it  his  task  to  refute  the  as.sumption  that  the 
modern  mechanical  science  of  nature  demands  as  a 
necessary  consequence  a  materialistic  conception 
of  the  world  ;  and  his  conclusion  is  that  mechanism 
is  simply  the  aggregate  of  the  means  by  which  the 
higher  ideal  element  in  the  world  can  realize  itself, 
and  thus  nmtt  not  be  allowed  to  rank  as  the  ulti- 
mate reality.  Hence,  in  particular,  such  mechanism 
does  not  conflict  with  that  freedom  of  individual 
volition  which  w^  must  postulate  on  moral  grounds ; 
the  case  is  rather  that  it  is  to  be  conceived  as 
simply  the  necessary  condition  of  the  efficient  action 
of  the  autonomous  will — as  the  mode  of  its  self- 
realization.  And  just  as  little  does  this  mechanism 
imply  that  the  real  world  is  a  mere  automaton, 
having  its  action  fixed  as  by  clock-work ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  essential  grounil  of  the  concatenation 
and  process  of  the  world  is  found  by  Lotze  in  the 
Infinite,  which  in  the  last  resort  can  be  conceived 
only  as  a  living  ami  all-embracing  deity. 

Lotze's  next  work  of  importance  was  his  Ge- 
schichte  der  Acsthclik  in  Dcutsrhland  (1868).  This 
work  comprises  (1)  a  history  of  the  general  points 
of  view,  dealing  in  the  main  with  the  aesthetics  of 
Kant  and  of  tiei'uian  idealism,  but  also  treating  of 
Herbart's  views,  and  making  reference  to  the  fresh 
perspectives  opened  by  the  experimental  method 
of  Eechner ;  (2)  a  history  of  the  fundamental 
aesthetic  conceptions — '  the  agreeable  in  sensation,' 
'  the  pleasing  element  in  intiiition,'  and  '  the 
beautiful  in  reflexion '  ;  and,  finally,  (3)  a  history  of 
the  theories  of  art  as  developed  in  the  various 
provinces  of  sesthetics. 

In  1874  and  1879  respectively  he  published  his 
larger  Logik  and  3Ietapfn/sik  (Eng.  tr.  of  both,  ed. 
B.  Bosanquet,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1884  ;  3Ietaphi/.sws-, 
2  vols.,  do.  1887,  Logic^,  2  vols.,  do.  1888)  as  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  System  der  Philosophie 
with  which  he  hoped  to  crown  his  life-work.  The 
third  part,  which  was  to  have  treated  of  ethics, 
aesthetics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  was 
never  completed.  Lotze  died  in  .July  1881,  shortly 
after  taking  up  work  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
to  which  he  had  been  called  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  For  the  aspects  of  his  final  theory  of  the 
world,  the  composition  of  which  in  system  he 
conld  not  finish,  we  are  therefore  dependent  upon 


his  earlier  works,  especially  the  Mikrokosmus. 
Much  valuable  additional  material  on  many  points 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  dictated  portions  of  his 
lectures,  edited  by  E.  Rehuisch  (9  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1881  ft'.,  Eiig.  tr.,  ed.  G.  T.  Ladd,  Lotze's  Outlines 
of  Fhilosuphj,  6  parts,  Boston,  1884-87). 

3.  Philosophical  teaching. — The  scientific  foun- 
dation of  Lotze's  philosophy  lies  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  metaphysics ;  his  chief  interest  is  the 
problem  of  the  causal  connexion  of  things,  and  he 
arrives  at  a  most  chai'acteristic  solution  of  it.  As 
the  starting-point  of  his  inquiries  he  takes  the 
fundamental  postulate  of  all  natural  science,  viz. 
the  assumption  of  a  universal  law  of  causal  con- 
nexion operative  among  the  elements  of  reality ; 
or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  he  is  concerned  with 
tlie  prcblcm  of  'transitive  action'  {transeuntes 
Wirken),  i.e.  the  question  how  a  change  that  occurs 
in  an  object  A  can  be  connected  by  a  universal  law 
with  a  change  that  takes  place  in  a  separately 
existing  object  B.  In  Lotze's  view  the  fact  of 
such  connexion  leaves  us  no  option  but  to  discard 
the  theory  that  separate  objects  have  an  indepen- 
dent existence,  and  to  regard  all  elements  of  reality 
as  comprehended  in  a  universal  unity  of  being,  in 
the  Infinite,  so  that  what  was  at  fir.st  conceived  as 
a  '  transitive  action  '  lietween  separate  substances 
passes  into  the  conception  of  an  immanent  opera- 
tion within  a  single  substantial  entity,  the  '  world- 
ground.'  This  Infinite,  if  it  is  to  supply  a  real 
basis  for  the  facts  in  question,  cannot  in  the  last 
resort  be  thought  of  otherwise  than  as  analogous 
to  our  own  spiritual  being,  though,  of  course,  as 
raised  to  an  incomparably  higher  po\\er  and  freed 
from  the  limitations  necessarily  inherent  in  human 
nature  as  a  finite  thing.  Ultimately,  therefore, 
the  world-ground  is  defined  as  an  infinite  spiritual 
being,  or  deity,  the  entire  process  of  things  being 
conceived  as  immanent  in  this  deity,  and  as 
integrated  and  sustained  by  the  unity  of  its 
being. 

Lotze  then  proceeds  to  deal  in  a  thorough -going 
way  with  the  idea  that  this  world-ground  or  deity 
forms  the  one  ultimate  basis  of  the  existence  and 
interpretation  of  all  things.  The  elements  of  the 
real  are  all  merely  dependent  parts  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  Infinite  j  at  a  later  period  Lotze  pre- 
ferred to  call  them  its  'actions.'  Snch  actions  of 
the  Infinite  he  divides  into  two  classes :  first,  the 
particles  of  the  material  world,  or  the  atoms,  which 
he  speaks  of  as  the  '  elementary  actions  of  the  one 
world-ground,'  but  as  '  actions  always  maintained 
in  uniformity  by  it';  and,  secondly,  souls,  the 
actions  not  always  [so]  maintained,  but  emerging 
at  distinct  points  of  the  world-process,  and  for  a 
section  of  that  process  generating  a  not  previously 
present  centre  of  'internalization'  {Verinner- 
lichung).  Outside  of  and  prior  to  the  activity  of 
the  Infinite,  however,  there  are  no  universal  laws 
operative  per  se,  nor  any  so-called  eternal  truths  ; 
there  is  no  independently  valid  '  law  of  occurrence ' 
(Beeht  des  Geschehens)  or  of  existence  ;  'law'  and 
'  truth,'  indeed,  simply  express  the  mode  of  realiza- 
tion by  which  the  Infinite  chooses  to  eti'ect  its  will, 
and  their  validity  depends  absolutely  upon  the  will 
of  the  Infinite,  and  lasts  only  so  long  as  that  will 
remains  one  with  itself — a  self-identity  which, 
however,  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  metaphysical 
necessity,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  ethical 
nature  of  the  world-ground  or  deity,  in  the  sense 
of  the  latter's  '  fidelity  to  itself.' 

Further,  a  vital  constituent  in  Lotze's  theory 
of  the  universe  as  originally  formulated  was  the 
idea  of  the  animate  nature  of  all  reality.  The 
ultimate  elements  of  the  real  he  at  first  legr.rded 
as  spiritual  entities,  as  of  kindred  nature  with  the 
Leibnizian  monads.  He  was  led  to  t.ake  this  view 
mainlj'  by  aesthetic  motives,  as  also  by  the  con- 
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viction  that  a  puvely  ■•>'^t«'\t\,'"^'L'ura!luaTly 

3a  uiouud,  hisLyi-otLesis  of  the  animal e  nature 
of  reafi  V  "as  more  an,l  nu.re  aispenseel  with   he- 
oomfim  e^er  the  le.s  necessary  as  what  it  had  been 
lesUrued  to  surplv  ^vas  equally  >vcll  an.  ,  indeed, 
even  better  suppliea  by  tl.o  fundamental  position 
;  which  he  lat't'erly  at/ained.     He  c-J- ^   l^^S^lj 
to  the  above-mentioned  conception  of  the  mateiial 
elements  of  reality  as  the  mere  '  actions  of  the 
Infinite^  maintained  in  a  condition  of  ""'form.ty 
and  thus  dilVerentiated  in  the  clearest  possible  way 
fro  u  souls.     Souls  themselves,  however   were  like 
Wse  conceived  as  '  actions  of  the  worl.l-Kround 
b. It  ^s^^cially  distinguished  by  '•->-. -"'jr.^ll 
ami  at  bottom  inexplicable  capacity  "^    f « '"« /^"^ 
knowin"  themselves  as  the  active  (cuUcs  ul   an 
out  «owinK  life  UVet.  p.  601  f.)      So"-?  ;X"t«7  ^^^ 
of  oi.inion  that  this  view  involves  a  denial  of  tlio 
doct'riiii  of  free  will-a  doctrine  -l"eh  Lotze  alwap 
distinctly  insists  upon  as  an  essential  element  in 

t'^iJ,l'r^.:iLts%T^^rp^teSn'^f  iS^^, 

.l^^ith^UnihtVe^-i-ofoui^^ 
that  theory  and  h  s  own.  Obviou.sly,  theietoie, 
Lotze  Slf  did  not  believe  that  Ins  conception 
of  souls  as  actions  of  the  Inhnite  in  any  wa^ 
implied  the  surrender  of  human  freedom  ;  but  it  is 
nXtheless  true  that  he   refers  to  the  siibject 

only    in    certain    '■el'g'°i;^'l°^"l^'' ff '  ,  .^^Xch 
and  never  deals  adequately  with  the  ciux  which 

undouutHlly  shows  ilelf  at  this  P-"*',-  t'le'a 
his  metaphysical  construction  he  has  left  heie  a 

problem  stiil  unsolved.  . 

^  Taken  all  in  all,  however,  smee  the  development 
of  Lotze's  thought  is  never  guided  J-f  a  1'"' «'/ 
systematic  interest,  but,  on  the  contr.aiy,  takes 
tfie  f".llest  possible  account  of  e'cperience  his 
philosophy  presents  a  conception  of  the  unnerse 
Which  fs  distinguished  by  a  marvellous  unity  and 
completeness. 
I  iTFRATiiRE  -Of  the  more  important  works  dealing  with  the 

s'.:r^A^«.'i;"i&V^SBresi^^^^ 

^°'",;?  '',51'rnS;  n"'lot"?"i''(.ef  in  ^i:oti's"«™uizt  .    d"' 
Lausitzisches  j;a;;.r-.n,  Kxvil    [1901) ,  R.  ^.^'f ^?°°?,7V,",-,„. 


LOURDES.— Lourdes,   a    small    town   in  the 
extreme  south  of  France  (diocese  of  'larbes,  depart- 
ment of  Hautes  Pyrenees),  has  become  known  as  a 
lace  of  piU'rimagi  only  since  1858.     In  view  of  the 
nluatFo.rthat^he  Lvelopment  of   this  shrine 
represents  a  conscious  design  on  the  pajt  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  explwtiuous  credulity  m 
the  interest  of  the  tlien  newly  defined  <log'»a  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  it  is  worth  while  to  pout 
out  that  in  1858  and  for  some  years  afterwa    s 
Lourdes  was  one  of  tlie  least  accessible  spots  m  the 
country.     The  nearest  railway  was  at  IJayonnc 
80  miles  off.  and  the  road  through   I'"">-'  ^f  /^f 
nowhere  except  to  .some  littlefrequented  health- 
?es^rt8  in  the  Pyrenees.    If  there  were  any  quest  o 
^f  deliberately  organizing  a  fraud  ^o  »»1!  ess  t  e 
world,  the  choice  of  such  a  site  would  l'y"eM)'^^ 
able.    Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  of  healing  now  witnessed 
at  Lourdes,  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  regaid- 
ine  the    manifestations   which     irst   brought   the 
shrine  into  notice  tends  unmistakably  to  establish 
the  good  faitU  of  all  the  persons  primarily  con- 


cerned.   The  history  of  the  grotto  of  Lourdes  is 
''^!^b?:rmid-day  on   IMiursday,   nth   IM.   18^ 
three  little  girls  went  to  gather  wood  on    ho  hanks 
„    tlu.     ave      One  of  tlu-m,  Bern.adette  Soubirous 
a  de lica  e  child  of   14,  who  looked  much  younge 
and  who  then  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  left 
be  ind  by  her  companions.     She  was  standing  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  nvcr  and  a 
Tow  cUff  known  as^he  MassabieiUe,  in  which  wa^ 
L°    lallowatve  or  grotto  with  a  «''t  of  mdie  iii  the 
rock  above  it.     Her  attention  was  roused  by  such 
a  rustl  n.'  of  the  leaves  as  is  caused  by  a  sudden 
hree7e    intl   looking  in  front  of  her,  she  saw  stand- 
hieeM,.inti,   oouih  beautiful  young 

r^Ty'dothed         w   He  and  with  a  rosary  fn  her 
^  uls      ■  'he  i  gure  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
,1        lild   after  doing  the  same,  '-e^a"    °/J '^,^ 
rosarv     When  the  rosary  was  linished   the  appar 
tZ  smil  ngly  saluted  the  child,  and  disappeared 
Tl  "s  wa   the  lirst  of  a  series  of  similar  apparitions 
of  wldch  a  f-.w  details  are  given  below.     It  is  to 
be  note     that,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience  of 

uch  vit  onari^s,  Berna'dette  had  no  clear  intuition 
as  to  the  identity- of  the  l>eavenly  visitant.  Joan 
„f  Arc  reco'Mi  zed  her  '  voices  —bt.  Micn.iei,  ok 
Catherine  ei.-froiu  the  lirst,  but  this  was  not 
the  case  here      '  A  girl  in  white  no  bigger  than 

SseT' V  aT  her  firs/description  of  the  ai,pari  ion 
(Cros  Notre-Damc  de  Lourdes,  p-  16).  Uie  towns 
folk  \vl,en  they  heard  the  tale,  conjectured  thaX 
she  m'ht  have  seen  a  soul  from  purgatory  who 
she  ni'„ht.  la  c  ,    accordingly,  when 

ifernadtt     went  tWegrotto-a  second  time  thi-ee 
davs  after  she  took  holy  water  with  her  and  thiew 
itTt  the  apparition  fo/ fear  the  Ugure  which  she 
saw  n'htT  some  delusion  of  the  evil  one.  but 
thlla  ly  only  smiled.    Even  after  the  sixth  appaii^ 
t ion  Bernadette  described  her  mysterious  visitant  in 
her  patois  as  aq^Uro,  i.e.  'it'  (cf.  Spanish  'tQ^ellOj 
ecce^'<"rf)  and lometimes  also  aB«n^e^.^«{a»n 
(um  petite  demoiselle ;  cf.  Cros,  pp.  42,  30-^     \'  « 
vision  was  at  all  times  restricted  to  Bemadetie 
a  one  •  no  one  else  saw  anything  or  pretended  to 
see  anything-a  fact  which  is  in  marked  contr.ast 
to  such  cases  as  those  of  Marie  Magontier  at  Le 
PonU     t  in  the  Dordogne  in  1889  (see  L.  Man  lie 
Proc.   Soeiety  for   P-v/rhtcal  -R'^'^^:''' •   Vq  ^q^',] 
lOOtr  )  or  that  of  Knock  in  Iieland  in  1879-80   s.  l 
M    FT  .sack    The  Apparitions  at  K710C  khoudou, 
mm     On  the  other  hiiul,  the  child  herself  usually 
eTlnto^a  state  of  trance  in  which  l-J  Jef-- 
were  completely  transligured,  and  Br.  Uozous,  who 

trace  of  burning  upon  the  skin      /fi  uxdette    as 
early  as  21st  Feb.,  w.as  subjected  to  the  seveiesi 
cross-examination  by  the  -".">-«ary  of  pohee   M. 
T-iromet  anil  by  the  I'rocureur  Imperial,  M.  Uutour, 
to  ho?Xm  threatened  her  ancf  her  pavcnts  w.  1. 
Junishment  if  she  persisted,  ^^^ti  Ma  e,    on  2Sth 
"b-eb.,  she  was  severely  cautioned  by  M.  "'jef' t»e 
,}u^e  d'lnstruction.  her  proceedings  at  tl.e  grotto 
were  closely  watched  by  gcn.larmes,  and  she  met 
vflh  a  seveie  rebutr,  more  than  once  repeated,  from 
U  e  currAbbrPeyramale,  to  whom  the  appari- 
t ion  had  dUected  her  t«  address  herself.    None  the 
[    r  thon'h  timid  by  nature,  she  was  never  in  the 
rast    hak  n'ln'herlccount  of  what.she  ha.l  seen 
nor  was  she  cowed  by  threats  of  punishment.    Not 
oe  of   the  many  formidable  persons  who  cross- 
r,resUoned   her  detected  any  -f-;;|  -;«;-, 
becoming   boldness  or  eagerness  for  no  ...  y  or 
,.f  a  hysterical  temperament.      Iheie  is   a   lar^K 
lount'of  content  evidence  up..n    be  pom 

i„  the  works  of  Cros.  tstrade,  and   Do/ous.     As 
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early  as-  liTtli  March  1858,  three  physicians,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  who 
was  anxious  to  suppress  these  manifestations,  made 
a  medical  examination  of  Bernadette.  In  their 
report,  dated  31st  March  (before  the  apparitions 
had  come  to  an  end),  which  is  still  [ireserved,  the 
whole  story  of  the  early  apparitions  is  recapitulated 
as  the  doctors  heard  it  from  Bernadette's  own  lips, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  its  complete  agreement 
with  the  account  given  by  her  many  j'ears  later. 
Of  mental  disease  or  of  any  moral  obliquity  which 
would  suggest  the  jjrobabilitj'  of  conscious  fraud 
the  doctors  found  no  trace.  '  There  is  nothing,' 
they  say,  '  to  show  that  DernaJette  wished  to 
impose  upon  the  public'  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  in  the  report  suggests  that  tlie  medical 
examiners  themselves  placed  any  faith  in  the  story 
of  the  apparitions.  They  think  that  Bernailette 
was  the  innocent  subject  of  a  hallucination,  and, 
while  calling  attention  to  her  naturally  impression- 
able character,  they  point  out  a  certain  develop- 
ment in  the  intensity  of  the  trance  with  which  the 
apparitions  were  normally  accompanied.  For  the 
rest,  they  report  that  the  child  was  delicate  but 
perfectly  sane  and  healthy-minded,  and  they  otter 
no  kind  of  suggestion  that  she  should  be  put  under 
restraint  (Cros,  p.  143). 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  report,  which 
was  fully  justilied  by  Bernadette's  subsequent 
history,  with  the  very  unsatisfactory  career  of  the 
two  children  who  were  witnesses  of  the  alleged 
apparitions  of  the  Blessed  A'^irgin  at  La  Salette  in 
1846,  or  again  with  Marillier's  account  of  Marie 
Magon  t  ier,  the  child  voyantc  of  Le  Pontinet,  already 
referred  to : 

*  I  have  no  doubt,'  says  Marillier,  *so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
of  tlie  reality  of  her  visions.  In  my  opinion  she  certainly  saw 
the  Virgin  in  the  crack  of  the  wall.  .  .  .  She  is  nodouut  suliject 
to  hallucinations  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  is  ill-balanced  and 
heavily  weighted  with  the  burden  of  heredity.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  father  who  was  ei>ileptic  and  of  a  mother  who 
was  doubtless  insane,  and  she  has  the  bearing,  the  character — 
in  a  word  all  the  ai^pearance  of  one  suffering  from  hereditary 
degeneration.  She  is  filled  too  with  the  morbid  self-love  and 
the  enonnous  vanity  so  common  among  the  degenerated '  ( Prvc. 
Soc.  Psych.  Research,  vU.  107). 

According  to  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 
persons  who,  much  to  the  child's  distress,  pursued 
her  with  questions  as  to  what  she  had  seen,  none 
of  these  undesirable  characteristics  was  present  in 
Bernadette  Seubirous.  Traps  were  laid  to  induce 
her  to  take  monej-  for  herself  or  her  parents,  but 
her  simplicity  and  good  sense  defeated  them  all. 
Though  below  the  average  in  intelligence,  she 
learned  afterwards  to  read  and  write  at  the  convent 
school,  and  until  1866  she  remained  engaged  in 
humble  occupations  at  Lourdes.  She  never  saw 
the  apparition  again  after  16th  July  1858,  though 
she  visited  the  grotto  frequently.  In  1866  she 
became  a  nun  at  Nevers  and  remained  there  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  infirmariau  and  sacristan, 
as  far  as  her  delicate  health  permitted,  until  her 
death  in  1879.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  though  her 
body  at  the  time  of  death  was  covered  with  tumours 
and  sores,  it  was  found,  when  the  remains  were 
officially  examined  in  1909,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
entire  and  free  from  corruption  (seeCarrere,  Histoirc 
de  Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes,  p.  243). 

With  reuard  to  the  apparitions  of  the  j'ear  1858, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Bernadette  always  described 
the  vision  as  one  of  ravishing  beautj',  and  as  living, 
moving,  and  speaking  to  her.  The  recorded  words 
— for  there  seem  to  have  been  others  which  the 
child  felt  that  she  was  bidden  to  keep  secret  as 
relating  oulj'  to  herself — are  comparatively  few. 
Though  Bernadette  several  times  asked  the  lad}-, 
as  she  had  been  bidden  to  do,  to  disclose  her  name, 
the  apparition  down  to  the  sixteenth  vision — that 
on  March  2otli— only  smiled  in  reply.  The  dates 
and  utterances  of  the  series  oi  apparitions  are  thus 


commemorated  in  an  inscription  upon  marble  which 
is  erected  near  the  grotto  : 

'  Dates  of  the  eighteen  apparitions  and  words  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  year  of  grace  1858.  In  the  hollow  of  the  rock, 
where  the  statue  is  now  seen,  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
Pi-rnadette  Soubirous  eighteen  times — the  11th  and  the  14th  of 
Tebruary,  each  day  with  two  exceptions  from  Feb.  18th  until 
M.irch  4th,  and  on  March  2Dth,  April  Tth,  and  July  16th.  The 
lUessed  Virgin  said  to  the  child  on  Feb.  18th  ;  "  Will  you  do  me 
the  favour  (me  faii-e  la  grace)  of  coming  here  daily  for  a  fort- 
night?" "I  do  not  promise  to  make  you  happy  in  this  world 
but  in  the  next."  '*  1  want  many  people  to  come."  The  Virgin 
said  to  her  during  the  fortnight :  *'  You  will  pray  for  sinners, 
you  will  kiss  the  earth  for  sinners.  Penitence,  Penitence, 
Penitence."  *'  Go  tell  the  priests  to  cause  a  chapel  to  be  built.' 
"  1  want  people  to  come  here  in  procession."  "Go  and  drink 
of  the  fountain  and  wash  yourself  in  it."  "  Go  and  eat  of  that 
grass  which  is  there."  On  March  25th  the  Virgin  said  :  "  I  am 
the  Immaculate  Conception."' 

One  point  claims  to  be  especially  noted.  These 
visions  did  not  come  to  Bernadette  at  command. 
On  two  important  occasions,  as  the  inscription 
notices,  she  failed  to  see  the  apparition,  viz.  on 
22nd  Feb.  and  3rd  March,  when  she  herself  cer- 
tainly expected  to  do  so  and  when  a  large  crowd 
— in  the  latter  case  some  4000  people,  many  of 
whom  had  spent  the  night  upon  the  spot — had 
come  long  distances  to  as.sist  at  the  manifestation. 
But,  as  sensible  critics  remarked  even  then,  this 
arbitrary  behaviour  of  the  mj-sterious  lady  was  a 
point  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  vision. 
•  If  the  child  had  simply  invented  the  apparition,' 
said  one  of  them,  '  what  was  there  to  prevent  its 
happening  to-day,  just  as  it  happened  yesterday?' 
(Cros,  p.  121). 

But  what  has  given  permanent  significance  to 
these  occurrences  was  the  discovery  of  the  spring 
the  healing  virtues  of  which  now  bring  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  Lourdes  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  At  the  ninth  apparition,  on 
25th  Feb.,  the  crowd  of  four  or  five  hundred  people 
who  were  watching  Bernadette  saw  her  rise  and 
walk  towards  the  grotto  and  then  back  again, 
moving  to  and  fro  in  apparent  perplexity.  Finally 
she  stooped  down  and  began  to  scratch  up  the 
ground  with  her  hand.  A  puddle  formed,  and  the 
child  then  drank  some  of  the  dirty  water  and 
daubed  her  face  with  it  and  also  ate  a  few  blades 
of  the  grass  v\  hich  was  growing  in  the  same  spot. 
Many  of  the  spectators  took  this  for  proof  that  the 
poor  girl  had  really  gone  out  of  her  mind.  After- 
wards Bernadette  explained  that  the  Lady  had 
bidden  her  drink  of  the  spring,  but,  as  she  could 
lind  no  spring,  she  had  followed  the  apparition's 
directions  in  scraping  up  the  gi'ound  as  described. 
It  seems  absolutely  certain  that  at  that  period  the 
existence  of  any  spring  at  this  place  was  quite 
unkno^Ti  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lourdes.  By  the 
next  morning  the  trickle  had  grown  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  finger,  a  few  daj's  later  it  was  like  a 
child's  arm,  and  since  then  and  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  it  yields  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to 
122,000  litres,  or  about  27,000  gallons,  a  day.  This 
is  the  miraculous  water  which  is  the  reputed  source 
of  so  many  muacles.  The  wonders  of  healing 
began  almost  at  once,  and  several  of  them  were 
juridically  investigated  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  which  occupied  itself 
with  the  inquiry  from  Nov.  1858  to  the  end  of 
1861.  It  is  to  be  noted,  and  the  fact  is  proved  by 
contemporary  reports  made  to  Baron  Massy,  the 
Prefect  of  Hautes  Pyrenees,  and  to  M.  Rouland, 
the  Minister  of  Worship,  that  for  some  months  the 
clergy  did  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  these 
manifestations.  They  fully  acquiesced  when  the 
Government  erected  obstructions  barring  access  to 
the  grotto,  but  the  evidence  of  the  cures  that  had 
taken  place  eventually  bore  down  official  opposi- 
tion, and  in  Jan.  1862  the  bi.shop  of  Tarbes,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Commission  which  he  had 
appointed,   issued  a  decree    declaring  that    '  the 
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apparitions  (of  the  )!lesMHl  A'ii;;iii)  liavc  all  the 
characteristics  of  truth  anJ  that  the  faithful  are 
juatitied  in  helicviiij;  thcni  to  be  true.'  Since  then 
further  ecclesiastical  approbation  lias  been  given 
botli  to  the  apiiaritions  and  to  the  miracles  of 
Lourdes  in  many  ways,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

Any  adequate  discussion  of  the  marvellous  cures 
whicli  take  |)lace  at  liOurdes  must  raise  the  whole 
question  of  the  possibility  of  miracles.  P'or  Roman 
Catholics  both  the  possibility  and  the  continuance 
of  a  dispensation  by  which  the  Divine  Omnipotence 
suspends  at  times  the  operation  of  natural  causes 
are  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  faith.  Given  the 
hypothesis  that  miracles  may  occur  and  do  occur, 
it  IS  diflicult  to  imagine  .any  facts  more  wonderful, 
either  from  the  inveterate  and  organic  nature  of 
the  diseases  healed  or  from  the  abundance  of  the 
evidence  with  which  the  cures  are  attested,  than 
the  miracles  worked  at  Lourdes.  For  those  who 
wish  to  examine  the  subject  for  themselves  no 
better  or  more  convenient  examples  oiler  than  the 
cures  with  which  Emile  Zola  was  brought  into 
contact  during  his  visit  to  Lourdes,  and  which  he 
has  introduced  under  fictitious  names  into  his 
novel  which  bears  that  title. 

Clementine  Trouv6  (c.iUed  in  the  novel  Sophie  Couteau)  was 
cured  instantaneously  of  a  perinstic  fistula  of  the  most  ag'^ra- 
vated  kind  which,  down  to  the  uionient  of  her  bathing  in  the 
piscina,  was  suppurating  freely.  Marie  Lemarchand  (alias 
Elise  Rouquet)  was  also  instantaneously  healed.  This  was  a 
most  repulsive  case  of  lupus,  in  which  the  face  had  been  so 
eaten  away  as  almost  to  lose  the  semblance  of  a  human  counte- 
nance. The  evidence  quoted  by  Bertrin  in  his  last  edition 
(Histoire,  i\  3G3f.)  shows  that  seventeen  years  after  the  cure 
Marie  Lemarchand  was  a  healthy  married  woman  with  five 
children.  Muie.  Gordet  (in  the  novel  Mile,  de  Guersaint)  had 
been  an  invalid  suffering  from  ft  complexus  of  most  painful  dis- 
orders, including  tumour  and  phlegmon,  for  more  th.on  twelve 
years.  The  doctors  declared  that  the  only  possible  remedy  la\ 
in  a  dangerous  operation,  but  she  also  was  iiistantaneously 
cured  in  the  piscina.  In  the  c^ise  of  JIarie  Lebranchu  (Zola's 
1a  Gavotte),  who  was  suffering  from  a  tuberculous  affection 
and  had  reached  the  vciy  last  stage  of  consumption,  Zola  sup- 
poses in  his  novel  that"  the  patient,  after  a  temporary  rally 
owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  pilgrimage,  relapses  soon  after 
and  falls  ft  victim  to  the  eld  disease  which  had  never  really  re- 
laxed its  hold.  In  point  of  fact,  the  real  Marie  Lebranchu  w.is 
in  the  enjoj-ment  of  vigorous  health  in  190S,  fourteen  years 
after  the  date  of  her  cure  (see  for  all  these  Bertrin,  Histoire, 
who  in  his  Last  edition  has  followed  these  cases  up  to  the  latest 
available  date). 

But  examples  of  such  cures  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  they  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently 
studied,  especially  by  medical  readers,  in  F.  de 
Grandmaison's  Vingt  Guirisons  d  Lourdes,  who 
gives  an  admirable  choice  of  specially  selected 
examples.  It  is  not,  of  course,  for  one  moment 
disputed  that  modern  iisychotherapeutics,  and 
especiallj-  suggestion,  have  accomplished  many 
marvels,  but  the  instantaneousness  of  the  cure,  as 
witnessed  more  particularly  in  such  cases  as  those  of 
Pierre  de  Kudder,  Mine.  Rouchel,  Gabriel  Gargam, 
etc.,  can  in  no  way  be  paralleled  by  any  of 
Charcot's  experiments  at  the  Saltp6tri^re  or  else- 
where. Again,  there  are  the  extraordinary  cases 
of  the  healing  of  quite  young  children,  as,  e.g.,  tlie 
two-year-old  infant  of  Dr.  Aumaitre  of  Nantes, 
born  witli  a  club-foot  and  instantaneouslj'  cured 
at  Lourdes,  of  which  a  remarkable  account  is  given 
in  the  Annnles  dcs  scimrci  psychiqiics  (1907,  p. 
858  f.).  It  may  be  confidently  aliirmed  that  the 
more  carefully  the  evidence  is  studied,  the  more 
certain  it  becomes  that  the  words  '  suc'gestion ' 
and,  still  le.ss,  'hysteria'  are  not  capable  of  ac- 
counting fur  the  phenomena  witnessed  at  Lourdes. 
In  the  preface  to  a  booklet  on  Lourdes  published 
by  H.  H.  ]5enson  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
the  writer  describes  his  meeting  with  'a  famous 
French  scientist — to  whom  we  owe  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  modern  times — who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Lourdes  .and  its  pheno- 
mena.'   The  conclusions  of  this  scientist,  which, 


as  Benson  says,  arc  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause 'he  is  not  himself  at  present  a  practising 
Catholic,'  were  formulated  by  him  as  follow  s : 

'(I)  That  no  scientific  hypothesis  up  to  the  present  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena.  Upon  his  tfa.\  ing  this  to  me,' 
adds  Benson,  'I  breathed  the  word  ''suggestion,"  and  his 
answer  was  to  laugh  in  my  face  and  to  tell  me,  practically,  that 
this  is  the  most  ludicrous  hypothesis  of  all. 

(2)  That,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  the  one  thing  necessary  for  such 
cures  as  he  himself  has  witnessed  or  verified,  is  the  atmosphere 
of  prayer.  Where  this  rises  to  intensity  the  number  of  cures 
rises  with  it ;  where  this  sinks,  the  cures  sink  too. 

(3)  That  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  transference  of 
\  italizing  force  either  from  the  energetic  faith  of  the  sufferer  or 
from  that  of  the  bystanders.  He  instanced  an  example  in 
which  his  wife,  herself  a  qualified  physician,  took  part.  She 
held  in  her  arms  a  child  aged  two  and  a  half  jears,  blind  from 
birth,  during  a  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  As  the 
monstrance  came  opposite,  tears  began  to  stream  from  the 
child's  eyes,  hitherto  closed.  When  it  had  passed,  the  child's 
e>es  were  open  and  seeing.  This  Madame  tested  by  dangling 
her  bracelet  before  the  child  who  immediately  clutched  at  it,  but 
from  the  fact  that  slie  had  never  learned  to  calculate  distance, 
:*t  first  failed  to  s.lze  it.  At  the  close  of  the  procession,  the 
lady,  who  herself  related  to  ma  the  story,  was  conscious  of  an 
extVaordin.iry  exhaustion,  for  which  there  was  no  ordinary 
explanation.' 

In  a  lecture  gi>-en  by  Benson  in  June  1914  he  stated 
publicly  that  the  scientist  here  referred  to  was  no 
other  th.an  Prof.  Alexis  Carrel,  whose  marvellous 
experiments  in  the  transplanting  of  living  tissue 
have  constituted  the  great  sensation  of  recent 
biological  research.  Indeed,  signs  are  multiplying 
on  all  hands  that  in  the  less  conservative  circles  of 
the  medical  profession  the  brusque  dismissal  of  the 
phenomena  of  Lourdes  as  matters  already  classified 
and  fully  accounted  for  is  going  out  of  favour. 
This  change  of  attitude  was  emphasized  not  long 
.since  by  the  action  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
Universitj'  of  Lyons.  A  lady  doctor,  Jeanne  Bon, 
presented  a  Thise  sur  quelqiics  guirisons  de  Lourdes 
(Paris,  1912).  This  University  thesis  was  othcially 
ajiproved,  and  certain  of  the  professors  superin- 
tended its  composition.  It  was  only  at  the  last 
moment  tliat  the  jury  took  fright  and  found  a  pre- 
text for  conferring  the  doctorate  upon  the  candi- 
date in  \irtue  of  some  difl'erent  title.  The  author 
in  her  thesis  maintains  that  genuine  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  in  which  laboratory  experiment  has 
established  thefactthatpsendo-tuberculoushysteria 
was  not  in  question,  have  been  spontaneously 
cured  at  Lourdes,  and  that  these  cures  are  effected 
under  conditions  of  extreme  raj)idity  which  con- 
spicuously mark  them  ofi'  from  other  spontaneous 
cures  of  consumption  as  generally  observed. 
Finally,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  in  contrast  to 
the  cures  of  Christian  Science  and  many  other 
faith-healing  organizations,  the  fullest  medical 
investigation  is  welcomed  at  Lourdes.  Medical 
men  of  all  creeds  are  invited  to  attend  at  the 
IJureau  des  Constatations,  to  which  a  permanent 
medical  staft'  is  attached,  and  every  facility  for 
observation  is  aflorded  to  all  scientific  inquirers. 
I'atients  who  believe  themselves  to  have  been 
miraculously  healed  or  benefited  are  urged  to  bring 
their  medical  certificates  and  to  attend  personally 
at  the  Bureau  that  the  case  may  be  properly  in- 
vestigated, and  eiVorts  are  also  made  to  induce 
theiu  to  return  after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  more 
to  afi'ord  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  permanence  of  the  cure. 

Litbratithe.— Manv  of  the  earlier  books  on  Lourdes,  notably 
that  of  H.  Lasseire,  Xotrc-Vamf-de-Lvurdes,  Paris,  1868, 
which  has  been  translated  into  many  languages  and  of  which 
numerous  editions  have  been  nubliahed,  areiacldng  in  accuracy 
or  iii  the  medical  knowledge  desirable  in  the  treatment  of  such 
a  suliieot.  The  best  general  work  is  undoubtedly  that  of  G. 
Bertrin,  Bistoire  critique  des  liv^netruiytts  tie  Lourdes,  87th 
thousand,  Paris.  191'J  (the  Eiig.  tr.,  Lourdes:  A  History  o/  its 
Apparitions  and  Cares,  London,  1908,  is  unfortunately  incoin- 
l>letc,  lacking  most  of  the  documents  printed  in  the  Appendixes), 
other  valuable  works  are :  F.  de  Grandmaison,  Vitigt  (Iw'ri- 
stms  d  Lourdes  discuti>es  mi'dicatetnent,  Paris,  1912  ;  A.  Vourch, 
Queh/ttes  Cas  dc  yuerisons  de  Lourdes  rt  la  foi  qui  guirit ; 
I'tude  medicaW,  do.  1913 ;  A.  Gemelll,  La  Lotta  contra 
Lourdes,  Florence,  1912,  Cit)  ehe  risponduno  gli  Ameraari  di 
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Lourdes,  do.  1912  ;  Dr.  Boissarie,  Lourdcs :  histoirc  medicale, 
Paria,  1891,  L'(Eut>re  de  Lourdes,  do.  1908,  Lea  grandee  Gii^ri- 
sons  de  Lourdes,  do.  1901-13  ;  J.  Jbrgrensen,  Lourdes,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1914  ;  R.  H.  Benson,  Lourdes,  do.  1914  ;  J.  P. 
Baustert,  Lourdes  und  die  Ge'jner  ror  dem  Forum  der 
Wissenschaft,  Rindschleiden,  1913 ;  A.  Casteleio,  Le  Stir- 
naiurel  dans  les  apparitions  et  dans  les  (lut^risons  de  Lourdes, 
Paris,  1911.  An  interesting^  early  account  of  Lourdes  in  English 
may  be  found  in  D.  S.  Lawlor,  f'il'jriinages  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Landes,  London,  1870,  pp.  2^6-448. 

With  regard  to  Bernadette  Soubirous  and  the  early  history 
of  the  shnne  see  esp.  L.J.  M.  Cros,  Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes, 
Paris,  1901  (a  summary  of  the  historical  portion  of  this  work 
may  be  found  in  The  SImth,  Sept.  1010) ;  J.  B.  Estrade,  Les 
Apparitions  de  Lourdes,  Tours,  1899 ;  Dr.  Dozous,  La  Grotte 
de  Lourdes,  safvntaine,  ses  gu^risons,  Paris,  188.5  ;  S.  Carrere, 
Eistoire  de  Notrc-Dame  de  Lourdes,  do.  1912 ;  M.  Reynfes 
Monlaur,  La  Vision  de  Bernadette,  do.  1914.  Two  valuable 
articles  by  F.  de  Grandmaison,  defending  Bernadette  on 
medical  grounds  from  the  charge  of  hysteria  and  hallucination, 


may  be  found  in  the  Revue  pratique  d'apolorietique,  xvL  tl913J. 
There  is  also  a  large  number  of  books  and  articles  wljich  discuss 
the  phenomena  of  Lourdes  in  a  critical  or  hostile  spirit,  among 
others,  J.  Rouby,  La  Vt^rit^  sur  Lourdes,  Paris,  1911 ;  H. 
Baraduc,  La  Force  curatrioe  d  Lourdes  et  la  psychologie  du 
miracle,  do.  1907,;  J.  Bonjour,  'Les  Gu^risons  miraculeusee,' 
in  Eevu£  de  psychothi^rapic,  June  and  July  1913 ;  a  discussion 
of  the  whole  question  of  faith-healing  by  several  English 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  Brit.  Mrd.  Journal,  June  18th,  1910 ; 
an  art.  by  F.  W.  Myers  and  his  brother  A.  T.  Myers  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psitchical  Research,  ix.  [1894]; 
and  a  similar  discussion  by  M.  Mangin,  *  Les  Gu^risons  de 
Lourdes,'  in  Annales  des  Sciences  Psyehiques,  xvii.  [1902]  816- 
866.  Two  periodicals,  the  *1  nnales  de  Lourdes  and  the  Journal 
de  la  Grotte,  provide  information  regarding  the  reputed 
miracles  and  other  incidents  occurring  during  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine.  A  bibliography  of  earlier  books  on  Lourdes  will 
be  found  in  L.  Clugnet,  Bibliorjraphie  du  culte  local  de  la 
Viergg  Marie  (France,  Province  d'-\uch),  pt.  iii.,  Paris,  1903. 

Herbert  Thur.ston. 
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LOVE  (Psychological  and  Ethical).— I.  The 
psychology  of  love. — Love,  as  a  complex  psychical 
experience,  may  be  classed  as  a  '  sentiment '  or 
'passion,'  the  term  'passion'  being  here  under- 
stood not  as  an  explosive  emotional  outburst,  but 
as  a  deep  and  steadfast  enthusiasm.  Whether  «  e 
prefer  to  call  love  a  sentiment  or  a  passion  will 
depend  on  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard 
it.  '  Sentiment '  and  '  passion '  stand  alike  for 
stable  and  complex  organizations  of  tlie  emotional 
life,  but,  whereas  the  term  'sentiment'  implies  a 
higher  intellectual  development  and  greater  refine- 
ment and  subtlety  of  emotional  feeling,  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  a  passion  as  distinct  from  a  senti- 
ment is  its  forcefulness.  A  passion  is  an  emotional 
complex  of  a  predominantly  forceful  kind. 

A  passion  has  been  defined  by  A.  F.  Shand  as 
'an  organized  system  of  emotions  and  desires.'' 
When,  as  in  the  life  of  the  lower  animals,  emotional 
impulses  are  independently  active,  they  may  still 
exercise  some  mutual  restraint :  a  dog  summoned 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  cat  by  his  master's  whistle 
no  longer  feels  the  pure  joy  of  the  chase,  for  the 
fear  of  his  master's  displeasure  tends  to  neutralize 
the  joy.  But  such  restraint  is  external  and  con- 
tingent:  it  does  not  suggest  self-restraiut.  Where, 
however,  the  various  emotions  of  the  soul  have 
found  an  object  on  which  they  can  concentrate 
their  desire  or  their  .aversion,  or  have  become 
devoted  to  an  idea  about  which  they  cluster  and 
develop,  a  system  of  self-restraint  grows  up  within 
the  emotions. 

'  In  every  passion  there  is  a  system  of  self-control  regulating 
more  or  less  efficiently  the  intensity  and  behaviour  of  its 
emotions. '  '^ 

A  mother  loves  her  child.  She  may  tend  to  be 
jealous  if  an  auut  or  a  nurse  wins  too  much  the 
child's  afl'ection.  But,  if  her  love  for  the  child  is 
genuine,  she  is  grateful  for  the  kindness  sho'mi  to 
the  child,  and  the  jealousy  is  inwardly  controlled. 
Or  she  may  yearn  to  shield  him  from  every  danger, 
but  will  surrender  him  despite  her  fears  to  the 
inevitable  perils  of  hardy  growth.  Here  emotions 
of  solicitude,  fear,  and  selfless  surrender,  like  those 
of  jealousy  and  gratitude  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, all  feel  the  dominance  of  the  steady,  disin- 

1  See  art.  '  M.  Ribot's  Theory  of  the  Passions,'  in  Mind,  new 
Mr.,  xvi.  [1907]  489. 
>  lb.  488. 


Christian  and  New  Testament  (J.  Strahan), 

p.  104. 
Egyptian. — See  '  Semitic  and  Egyptian.' 
Greek  (K.  Latte  and  A.  C.  Pearson),  p.  168. 
Jewish  (G.  Deutsch),  p.  173. 
Muhammadan  (R.  A.  Nicholson),  p.  176. 
Roman  (J.  B.  Carter),  p.  178. 
Semitic  and  Egyptian  (L.  B.  Paton),  p.  180. 

terested  love,  and,  as  they  feel  it,  tend  to  pass  into 
harmony  ^^^th  one  another. 

A  passion  is  not  only  organized  emotion  ;  it  is 
also  organized  desire.  For  our  emotions  have  their 
instinctive  impulses,  and  these,  when  checked, 
tend  to  rise  into  conscious  desires,  into  conative 
tendencies  often  urging  in  contlicting  directions. 
Now  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  steadfast  passion 
such  as  love  to  allow  these  desires  and  emotions 
place  only  as  forms  and  expressions  of  itself  ;  hence 
we  find  operative  within  the  system  a  constant 
transforming  influence.  The  emotions  lose  their 
primitive  explosiveness  and  violence,  for  these  dis- 
integrating tendencies  are  incompatible  with  the 
centralizing,  integrating  work  of  the  passion  itself. 
As  the  spirit  of  this  dominant  passion  circulates 
through  all  its  members,  exclusivenesses  fall  away, 
suspicion  turns  to  interest,  fear  to  respect,  anger 
into  the  championship  of  just  causes.  The  very 
form  of  the  passion  changes  its  character  as  the 
passion  assumes  mastery  over  the  life.  At  first  a 
concentrated  persistency,  as  though  set  on  an  idie 
fixe,  it  relaxes  and  ditferentiates  itself  as  the 
various  emotions  and  desires  become  adjusted  to 
its  needs  and  demands,  and  become  vehicles  for  its 
expression.  The  power  of  mere  persistency  passes 
into  that  of  organized  effectiveness.  It  is  then  a 
stable  power,  with  its  roots  deep  sunk  in  the  vital 
afl'ections  and  impulses  ;  it  has  acquired  the  genuine 
stability  which  comes  from  organization  and  self- 
control. 

As  an  organizing  agency  a  passion  will  be 
functional  at  each  point  of  its  system,  expressing 
itself  as  circumstance  requires,  now  through  this 
emotion  or  desire,  now  through  that. 

'  In  the  love  of  an  object,  there  is  pleasure  in  presence  and 
desire  in  absence  ;  hope  or  despondency  in  anticipation  ;  fear 
in  the  expectation  of  its  loss,  injury,  or  destruction  ;  surprise  or 
astonishment  in  its  unexpected  changes  ;  anger  when  the  course 
of  our  interest  is  opposed  or  frustrated ;  elation  when  we 
triumph  over  obstacles  ;  satisfaction  or  disappointment  in  attain- 
ing our  desire  ;  regret  in  ttie  loss,  injury,  or  destruction  of  the 
object ;  joy  in  its  restoration  or  improvement,  and  admiration 
for  its  superior  quality  or  excellence.'  ^ 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  clear  that,  when 
we  speak  of  the  passion  of  love,  we  have  in  mind 
something  very  ditiereiit  from  any  mere  passionate 
emotion.     We  have  in  mind  a  system  of  organized 

r  Art.  '  Character  and  the  Emotions,'  in  Mind,  new  ser.,  v. 
(1896)  217 1. 
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emotions  and  desires  whicli,  by  very  reason  of  its 
systematic  cliaraeter  and  tlie  principle  which 
unifies  it,  is  stalile,  regnlalive,  inclusive,  and 
instinct  with  a  profound  rationaliU'. 

For  the  normal  development  of  love  the  funda- 
mental condition  is  that  there  shall  he  joy  in  the 
object.'  If  there  is  this,  tlie  rest  will  follow;  if 
there  is  not  this,  love  is  doomed  from  the  outset. 

The  emotion  of  joy  is  characteristically  si)on- 
taneous,  expansive,  vital.  Its  very  expression 
bears  w  itness  to  this. 

'  In  joy  the  features  dilate,  the  eye-brows  are  arched,  the 
countenance  opens  out,  the  voice  is  louder  and  fuller,  the 
gesture  more  ample  and  vivacious.  The  heart  and  lungs  dilate, 
and  the  l)rain  works  more  easily  and  more  rapidly.  There  is 
increase  of  mental  animation  and  of  eymimtlietic  fcelinp  and 
vroodwill  in  all  that  is  said  and  done.  In  a  word  the  exi'ression 
of  joy  is  the  expression  of  liberty  anil  therefore  of  liberality.'- 

It  may  also  become  the  fundamental  expression 
of  love.  And  the  condition  for  this  is  that  this 
expansive  emotion,  whose  primitive  bias  is  to  go 
out  of  itself,  shall  fasten  round  some  object  and 
ivc  it  an  intrinsic  value,  a  value  for  its  own  sake, 
'o  liave  a  joy  in  anything  for  its  own  sake  is  the 
primary  essential  for  the  development  of  love. 
Indeed  it  is  this  valuation  of  the  object  for  its  own 
sake,  so  essential  to  joy  as  to  love,  that  is  the 
mark  distinguishing  joy  from  pleasure.  I  am 
pleased  with  an  object  when  it  gratifies  some 
interest  of  mine  or  some  instinctive  impulse.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  because  it  fulfils  my  need.  It  is 
a  pleasure  in  relation  to  my  sensibility  or  to  my 
activity.  And  we  speak  correctly  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense  and  of  movement.  But  joy  is  not  self- 
centred  like  pleasure.  No  doubt  there  is  pleasure 
in  it,  for  all  our  emotions  are  toned  by  pleasure  or 
pain,  but  such  pleasure  is  but  the  pleasure  of  the 
joy.  There  is  also  a  self-enlargement  in  joj',  but 
this  is  not  of  its  essence.  The  joy  itself  attaches 
not  to  the  subject  but  to  the  object,  and  to  liave 
joy  in  an  object  is  to  value  it  for  its  own  sake. 
Joy  is  thus  an  active  disinterestedness,  and  its 
instinctive  impulse  is  not  only  to  maintain  its 
object,  but  to  surrender  itself  to  it  and  rest  freely 
in  it  as  in  something  of  intrinsic  value  and  promise. 
To  have  joy  in  an  object  is  to  respect  its  indi- 
viduality. Tliis  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
delighting  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  To  have  joy  in 
what  is  real  is  to  subordinate  individual  opinion 
wholeheartedly  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  ;  to  have 
joy  in  what  is  beautiful  is  to  trust  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  bcautj'  and  not  to  the  contrivance  of  artifice. 
The  interests  of  the  object  dictate  at  each  step  the 
line  of  advance. 

And  yet,  essential  as  joy  is  to  the  development 
of  love,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  love,  for  love  includes 
not  only  joy,  but  sorrow,  and  it  includes  these  as 
co-operative  and  interpenetrative  emotions.  The 
joy  of  presence  is  followed  by  the  sorrow  of  absence, 
and  this  sorrow  at  absence,  possessing  the  imagina- 
tion, has  a  selective  and  idealizing  influence.  We 
remember  and  dwell  on  those  aspects  of  the  object 
that  tend  to  endear  it  and  make  it  appear  still 
more  worthy  of  our  joy  and  devotion,  so  that, 
when  the  object  is  restored,  our  jojf  in  it  is  deei>encd 
and  strengthened  by  these  new  insights  won  through 
sorrow.  Thus  sorrow  and  joy  co-operate  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  ijassion  of  love.  But  of  the 
two  emotions  joy  is  ciominant,  sorrow  'recessive.' 
l''or  sorrow  is  ever  a  search  for  a  lost  joy,  whereas 
joy  is  not  a  search  for  a  lost  sorrow.  Moreover, 
were  it  not  for  the  joy  in  retrospect  and  prospect 
which  is  operative  in  and  throiigh  sorrow,  sorrow 
would  have  a  contracting  and  depressing  influence 
over  life. 

Love,  then,  is  more  than  its  dominant  emotion, 
joy ;    more  than   any  mere  synthesis  of  joy  and 

1  Of.  A.  F.  Shand,  uji.  cxI.  y.  4M  I. 

2  A.  FouiI16e,  La  Ptiyrholfjgie  (Us  id^es-forces,  Paris,  1S93,  i. 
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sorrow  and  their  respective  impulses.  It  is  the 
inclusive  passion  and,  in  this  supreme  sense,  the 
master- passion. 

Love  and  belief. — Belief,  following  W.  James's 
famous  definition,  is  the  sense  of  reality  ;  or,  if  we 
wish  to  distinguish  belief  from  faith,  the  intellec- 
tual from  the  intuitional  aspects  of  spiritual  sensi- 
bility, we  might  say  that  faith  is  the  sense  of 
reality,  belief  the  sense  of  truth.  Peirce,  in  his 
'Illustrations  of  the  Logic  of  Science'  [Popular 
Science  Monthly,  xii.  [1877],  '289 f.),  defines  belief 
somewhat  differently,  but  with  similar  jnirport,  as 
the  goal  of  thought  and  the  starting-point  of 
action.  It  is  essentially  the  self-confidence  that 
comes  from  having  readied  beyond  doubt,  antl  in 
its  place  built  up  settled  habits  or  rules  of  action, 
tlie  assurance  that  one  is  ready  to  meet  the  con- 
tingencies of  life  in  any  direction.  At  root  this 
view  identiiies  belief  with  the  sense  of  power, 
power  being  here  conceived  as  the  reality  with 
which  our  life  is  invested  when  doubt  passes  over 
into  belief.  To  have  a  sense  of  power  is  to  believe 
in  one's  self,  t  i  be  ready  to  set  one's  own  personal 
mark  on  whatever  one  touches  ;  in  a  word,  to  hold, 
in  James's  phrase,  that  the  fans  et  origo  of  all 
reality  is  our.selves. 

Kow,  if  we  turn  from  belief  so  understood  to 
love,  and  ask  what  the  passion  of  love  has  to  tell 
us  about  reality,  we  find  that  for  love  the  supremely 
real  thing  is  not  itself,  but  its  object.  Clearly,  if 
belief  and  love  are  to  meet  harmoniously,  the  sense 
of  the  reality  and  significance  of  self  so  essential 
to  the  belief  that  means  power  must  be  identical 
with  that  sense  of  the  reality  and  supreme  worth 
of  its  object  which  is  so  essential  to  love.  Our  joy 
in  the  object  must  be  one  with  our  belief  in 
ourselves. 

This  refjuirement  leaves  ns  with  the  question  : 
What  must  the  nature  of  that  object  be  which  we 
can  intimately  identify  with  our  own  selves?  It 
must  be  at  least  personal,  or  we  could  not  identify 
ourselves  with  it.  Moreover,  the  view  that  we 
take  of  the  nature  of  our  own  personality  must  be 
of  such  a  kind  that  we  can  conceive  it  as  identi- 
fied with  this  personal  object  without  being  lost  or 
absorbed  in  it.  If  the  self  is  lost  in  its  object,  the 
sense  of  power,  the  belief,  will  also  go,  and  there 
will  be  no  reconciliation  of  belief  and  love.  Thus, 
if  belief  is  to  be  love's  belief,  if  faith  is  to  be  love's 
faith,  the  object  of  love  must  be  such  that  com- 
munion with  it  heightens  our  sense  of  personality 
and  makes  us  more  trulj'  ourselves  than  we  were 
before. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  when  I  really  love  any- 
thing, is  it  not  one  of  the  most  satis^ing  features 
of  tills  experience  that  I  get  away  from  myself? 
How  can  I  surrender  myself  to  the  call  of  the  great 
starry  spaces  of  ether  or  of  spirit  and  yet  continue 
to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  my  own 
individuality  ? 

The  question  goes  to  the  root  of  all  ethical 
inquiry.  It  compels  us  to  recognize  that  there  is 
.something  which  we  currently  call  our  individu- 
ality, which  is  yet  too  weak  to  subsist  in  the 
presence  of  what  is  really  sublime  in  the  universe 
and  in  history.  This  individuality,  which  grapples 
itself  to  a  finite  body  and  shrinks  from  alf  the 
great  things,  from  the  infinite,  from  sacrifice  and 
from  death,  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  any 
organized  sentiment  or  passion  fulfilling  itself 
within  the  limits  of  such  being  as  this?  Sooner  or 
Liter  it  must  strike  its  roots  home  into  deeper 
jiersonal  ground.  Only  a  self  which  has  these  roots 
of  the  infinite  about  its  heart  can  ever  ask  the 
i|uestion  out  of  which  the  true  science  of  self 
emerges.  Only  in  this  infinite  self  can  the  will  to 
love  and  the  will  to  jjower  prove  no  longer  ten- 
dencies that  are  mutually  destructive. 
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2.  The  ethics  of  love. — We  liave  spoken  of  love 
as  a  sentiment  or  passion.  We  have  spoken  of  it 
also  as  a  power.  We  might  go  one  step  further 
back  and  speak  of  it  as  an  instinctive  power  or  an 
instinct,  a.s  a  deep-rooted  conative  tendenc}'  shaped 
and  determined  in  connexion  with  the  supreme  end 
of  the  preservation  of  life,  i.e.  of  natural  or  spirit- 
ual existence  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the 
race.  There  is  indeed  good  ground  for  claiming 
love  as  an  instinct,  provided  we  do  not  forget  the 
fundamentally  conative  character  of  all  instinctive 
behaviour,  or  insist  that  instinct  shall  from  the 
outset  have  at  its  disposal  some  mechanism  through 
which  it  operates.  There  is  no  such  mechanism  in 
the  passion  for  the  ideal,  and  3-et  this  passion  has 
the  originality  and  fundamental  force  of  an 
instinct.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a 
systematic  vindication  of  the  independence  of  the 
spiritual  life.  It  will  be  enough  it  we  assume  as 
the  fundamental  postulate  of  ethical  science  that 
the  life  animated  by  the  ideals  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  right  is  not  a  mere  derivative  from  the  natural 
life  of  the  body,  but,  as  a  (pvTdi>  ouk  lyyemv  dXV 
oiipivMv,  in  Plato's  memorable  phrase ' — a  heavenly 
and  not  an  earthly  plant — has  independent  in- 
stincts of  its  own,  instincts  of  spiritual  self-preser- 
vation, instinctive  passions  for  the  ideal  and  the 
heroic,  and  that  the  instinctive  passion  ywr  cxi-el- 
lence  is  love. 

Virtue  is  love. — When  love  is  conceived  in  this 
ultimate  way  as  the  creative  power  of  a  new  life, 
it  is  legitimate  to  look  upon  it  as  the  supreme 
virtue.  By  virtue  we  understand  the  spc<ial 
power  {Swaij.ii)  and  special  excellence  (a/jen;)  which 
enable  us  to  live  the  best  life.  Now  the  question 
'What  is  virtue?'  received  in  the  ancient  world  a 
great  variety  of  answers  ;  but  of  these,  three  stand 
out  as  of  conspicuous  interest  and  importance. 
Taken  together  they  show  a  progressive  cleepening 
of  the  conception  of  virtue,  so  that  the  last  of  the 
three  answers,  psoperlj'  interpreted,  is  not  only  the 
maturest,  but  also  the  most  inclusive  answer  of  the 
three.  Of  these  three  solutions— (1)  Virtue  is 
knowledge  (Socrates),  (2)  Virtue  is  the  habit  of 
right  willing  (Aristotle),  (3)  Virtue  is  love  (the 
solution  of  Christian  ethics) — the  second  super- 
sedes and  includes  the  first,  and  the  third  super- 
sedes and  includes  the  second.  With  Aristotle 
virtue  is  primarily  a  matter  of  habit  and  not  of 
mere  rational  insight ;  none  the  less  the  habit  of 
right  choosing,  in  which  virtue  essentially  consists, 
is  guided  by  the  practical  reason  ;  for  to  choose 
rightly  is  in  all  things  to  choose  the  mean,  and 
the  practical  reason  alone  can  show  where  the 
mean  lies.  Thus  with  Aristotle  we  reach  a  more 
inclusive  conception  of  virtue  than  that  given  by 
Socrates.  The  Aristotelian  conception  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Socratic  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  a  deepening  or  transcending  of  it.  The  Socratic 
'  reason  '  is  taken  up  into  the  Aristotelian  '  will ' 
and  made  to  function  in  its  service.  Similarly  the 
definition  '  Virtue  is  love  '  does  not  supersede  the 
Aristotelian  detinition.  It  simply  deepens,  and  by 
so  doing  develops  and  reorganizes  it.  To  do  j  ustice 
to  the  value  of  liabit  we  must  look  deeper  than  the 
habit.  Moral  habits  grow  from  their  instinctive 
foundations,  not  automatically,  but  through  the 
enthusiasm  which  we  put  iuto  the  task  of  their 
formation.  Hence,  when  we  say  'Virtue  is  love,' 
we  are  far  indeed  from  denying  that  it  involves 
liabits  of  right  willing,  ^^'e  simply  emphasize  the 
motive  power  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  formation 
of  all  habits  of  right  willing.  If  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  good  fails  to  express  itself  in  decisions  and 
habits,  it  is  no  virtue ;  it  is  no  more  than  the 
capacity  for  virtue. 

But  it  is  especially  in  relation  to  the  varied 
.     I  Tinuzus,  90  A. 


emotions  and  impulses,  to  '  whatever  stirs  this 
mortal  frame,'  that  love  stands  out  as  the  great 
transforming  and  inclusive  agency,  and  therefore 
as  the  ultimate  virtue  of  the  spiritual  life,  of  the 
life  which  aims  at  a  universal  or  common  good. 
Working  through  the  emotion  of  anger,  it  is  the 
root  of  moral  indignation  and  of  justice  ; '  through 
that  of  fear,  it  makes  the  object  loved  the  object 
whose  hurt  is  feared.  It  regenerates  the  self- 
regarding  sentiments,  transferring  their  aft'ection 
from  the  atomic,  private  ego  to  the  personal  and 
inclusive  self ;  the  competition  of  others,  directed 
as  it  is  against  the  merely  individual  self,  is  no 
longer  felt  as  an  injustice  to  one's  true  personality 
and  therefore  excites  neither  envy  nor  ill-will. 

*  There  is  no  reniedj'  but  love,'  writes  Goethe,  '  against  great 
superiorities  of  others.'  - 

Nor  can  the  inclusiveness  of  true  love  tolerate 
the  exclusive  passion  of  jealousj'.  Moreover,  with 
the  complete  passing  of  exclusiveness  not  only 
jealousy,  but  pride  also,  is  transfigured,  for  love  is 
nnt  truly  inclusive  until  it  show,^  itself  as  ready  to 
be  grateful  as  it  is  to  be  generous,  as  ready  to  re- 
ceive as  to  give.  Love  again  is  inseparable  from 
reverence,  and  as  such  is  the  great  security  of  true 
personal  dignity.  The  negative  element  is  never 
absent  from  love's  sense  of  its  own  freedom.  In- 
clusiveness does  not  mean  loss  of  distinction 
between  self  and  not-self.  Intimacy  w  ith  a  friend 
through  love  means  increased  respect  for  his  or  her 
personality.  There  is  thus  in  all  love  an  element 
of  reverence  which  guarantees  that  as  intimacy 
grow's  so  also  does  the  value  set  upon  personality. 
Again,  we  reverence  the  object  of  our  love  because 
we  have  a  joy  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  this  joy  is  rooted  in  our  sense  of  its 
reality,  and  most  intimately  associated  also  with 
the  sense  of  our  own  reality.  Belief  or  faith,  an 
emotional  belief  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  object, 
is  therefore  essential  to  love,  for  faith  is  just  this 
sense  of  personal  reality.'  Once  again— and  this 
is  a  central  point — love  is  the  source  and  also  the 
very  substance  of  moral  volition.  For  by  'will' 
we  mean  the  whole  personality  as  active  in  delibera- 
tion, decision,  and  resolute  conduct.  And,  when 
the  whole  personality  is  volitionally  active  in  this 
broader  seii>e  of  the  term,  and  this  activity  is 
motived  by  the  idea  of  a  common  good,  then  we 
seem  justified  in  affirming  that  the  power  which 
vitalizes  such  activity,  and  the  moral  excellence 
which  characterizes  it — in  a  word,  its  virtue — is 
love.  Finally,  love  is  essential  to  knowledge,  so 
that,  if  virtue  is  knowledge,  it  is  for  that  very 
reason,  and  still  more  fundamentally,  love.  Love, 
at  the  root  of  our  thinking,  inspires  the  tendency 
to  abandon  ourselves  to  our  object  and  identify 
ourselves  with  it.  This  has  the  effect  of  facilitat- 
ing concentration  and  whole-hearted  interest ;  the 
power  of  cleaving  to  a  problem  through  thick  and 
thin  comes  with  the  devotion  of  love.  The  best 
leason  is  love's  reason,  the  reason  born  of  sympa- 
thetic insight. 

'  Sympathy  is  the  general  principle  of  moral  knowledge,'  and 
llie  reason  is  that  '  it  furnishes  the  most  reliable  and  efbeacious 
intellectual  standpoint.' -i  'Quickened  sjnipathy  means  liber- 
ality of  intelligence  and  enlightened  understanding."''  Or, 
again,  '  genuine  moral  knowledge  involves  the  affection  and  the 
resolute  will  aa  well  as  the  intelligence.  We  cannot  tiuow  the 
varied  elements  of  value  in  the  lives  of  others  and  in  the  possi- 

1  Of.  W.  McDougall,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology, 
p.  "3. 

-  Quoted  bv  Hegel  in  The  Loqic  of  the  Encvclopcedia  ;  see 
W.  Wallace's  tr.,  Oxford,  I'Pi'.  p.' 256. 

s  Cf.  \V.  James,  Principiti  o/  Psychology,  London,  1S91,  ch. 
."cxi. ;  also  J.  R.  Seelev,  Ecc^  Homo,  do.  1SG5,  ch.  vi. 

■•  J.  Dewey  and  J.  H.  Tufts,  Ethics,  London,  1909,  p.  S35  ;  cf. 
also  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  ii.  136  ;  '  Even  knowledge  at 
its  best  is  a  form  of  love.  Interest  is  intellectual  love,  and  one 
of  the  best  tests  of  education  is  the  number,  intensity,  and  dis- 
tribution of  interests.  .  .  .  Even  philosophy  is  not  the  posses- 
sion, but  the  love  and  wooing  of  wisdom.' 

5  Dewey-Tufts,  p.  3S0. 
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bUities  of  our  own,  save  as  our  arFcrtions  are  stronf?.  Every 
narrowin^  of  love,  every  encroachment  of  egoism,  means  just 
60  mucli  blmdneas  to  the  good.'* 

So  Plato,  as  wo  sec  in  the  Jiepubllc,  connects  the 
philosophical  element  in  human  nature  very  inti- 
matelj'  with  that  which  '  make*  him  fond  of  wli.it 
he  understands,  and  again  makes  him  want  to 
understand  what  he  is  attracted  to,'  for  '  the 
understanding  and  the  attraction  go  together.'' 
Indeed  the  very  word  '  philosopliy  '  imjilies  this. 

But  there  is  still  one  question  to  be  faced  if  the 
inclusiveness  of  love  as  a  virtue  is  not  to  be  mis- 
conceived. There  is  such  a  thing  as  love's  hate, 
for  the  lover  of  good  is  the  hater  of  evil.^  Hence, 
80  long  as  evil  actually  e.xists,  love  must  exclude  it 
with  all  the  force  of  its  being.  Now,  in  order  that 
evil  may  actually  exist,  it  must  graft  itself  on  to 
the  good.  For  evil  is  a  source  of  disintegration, 
and  nothing  can  be  wholly  evil  without  being 
whollj'  disintegrated.  Plato  points  out,  in  tlie 
first  book  of  the  licpiiblic,  that  it  is  only  in  virtue 
of  there  being  honour  among  thieves  that  the  gang 
can  subsist  at  all.  Evil,  in  fact,  can  subsist  in 
actuality  only  in  virtue  of  the  good  which  it 
possesses  ana  ensla\es.  Hence,  if  love,  through 
successive  redemptions  of  all  the  elements  of  good 
contained  in  things  evil,  becomes  inclusive  of  all 
good,  evil  as  an  actuality  must  cease  to  be.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  think  of  it  as  annihilated,  but  we 
can  conceive  it  as  depressed  to  an  infra-actual  level 
of  reality.  At  best  it  could  survive  as  a  real  possi- 
bility of  evil,  real,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  will. 
As  an  actuality  it  would  have  vanished  from  the 
world.  "Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  love  be  in- 
clusive of  evil  as  of  all  else.  For,  though  love 
cannot  include  actual  evil,  it  must  include  at  all 
times  the  possibility  of  evil,  seeing  that  the  possi- 
bilitj'  of  evil  is  implied  in  the  possibility  of  good, 
and  "all  moral  choice  is  ultimately  a  choice  between 
possible  evil  and  possible  good.  Hence,  when  evil 
shall  have  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  real 
possibility,  it  will  cease  to  lie  outside  love.  Love 
■will  then  be  all-inclusive. 

LiTEBATCRE.— A.  F.  Sband,  *  Character  and  the  Emotions,' 
Mind,  new  eer.,  v.  [London,  1S961,  '  M.  Ribot's  Theory  of  the 
Passions, 't6.,  newser.,  xvi.  [1907],  Th<:  Funndatiims  of  Character, 
do.  1914,  i\nd  in  G.  F.  Stout,  Grnundtcort:  o/  Psychohjy,  London 
and  New  Yorlt,  1903,  oh.  xvi.  '  The  Sources  of  Tender  Emotion  ' ; 
W.  McDong'all,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psycholorjii,  London, 
190»  ;  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Adolescence,  2  vols..  New  Vork,  1904  ; 
W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson,  (Jod  with  us,  London,  1909,  ch.  viii. 

For  a  more  general  treatment  of  the  problem  of  love  see  F. 
M.  Cornford,  *  Olynipi.in  and  Mystic  Doi-triiies  of  Eros,'  in 
From  Reli'liontoPhUo.v'i'fui,  I/nidon,  1912;  Plato,  5i/m/)oritn;(  ; 
Spinoza,  Ethics,  and  SImrt  Treatise,  lik.  ii.  ch.  t.  ;  H.  Jones, 
Browning  as  a  Phiioxophieal  arid  Retinious  Teacher"^,  Glasgow, 

1896,  ch.  vi.  Of.  also  R.  L.  Nettleship,  in  Philosophical 
Remain/',  I/Ondon,  1901,  pp.  37,  81,  85,  91  f.  ;  for  some  liviin; 
remarks  on  the  meaning  of  love,  F.  von  Hiigel,  The  Mystical 
Element  lif  hcli'j ion,  London  and  New  York,  1908,  Index,  s.t'.  ; 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  Sddhuna :  The  Realisation  oj  Life, 
London,  19i:!.  <  m  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  love  to  suffer- 
ing see  A.  G.  Hogg,  Karma  and  Hedeniption,  Madras  and 
ColomtK),  1909,  and  also  J.  P.  S.  R.  Gibson,  art.  '  Karma  and 
the  Problem  of  Unmerited  Suffering,'  in  Church  ilissionary 
Review,  Ixiv.  [1913]  537.  See  also  the  standard  works  on 
Christian  ethics.  On  the  problem  of  sexual  ethics  see  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  and  F.  W.  Forster,  Marriage  and 
the  Sex  Problem,  tr.  Me.vrick  Booth,  London,  1913.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  love  as  an  educational  principle  see  F.  W.  Forster, 
Ju^endlehre,  Zurich,  1904,  and  Scliuie  nnd  Charakter,  do.  190S. 

W.  K.  BoYCE  Gibson. 

LOVE  (Primitive). — The  passion  or  emotion  of 
love  is  as  ditlicult  to  deline  as  life  itself,  and  prob- 
ably for  the  same  reasons.  The  following  state- 
ments are  useful : 

'  Simple  et  primitif  comme  toutes  les  forces  colossales,  I'amour 
paraft  pourtant  form6  des  616ments  de  tontes  les  p.assions 
humaine-s."-*  Again,  in  ita  'fully  develoj»ed  form  the  lassion 
which  unites  the  sexes  is  perhaps  the  most  compound  of  alt 
Imoian    feelings.    Mr.  Spencer   thus   sums    up  the  masterly 

1  Dewey-Tiilts,  p.  423. 

2  R.  1,.  Nettleship,  Lectures  on  the  Republic  of  Plato,  London, 

1897,  p.  167  f. 

>«'.<.  moral  evil,  or  iln,  not  sufTcrin;,  sorrow,  or  pain. 

<  P.  Uant«ga77ji,  Phytioloriie  du  plaisir,  Paris,  1886,  p.  243. 


analysis  he  has  given  of  it :—"  Round  the  physical  feeling  form- 
ing the  nucleus  of  the  whole,  are  ^.-athered  the  feeUiij^s  produced 
by  personal  beauty,  that  constituting  simj>le  attachment,  those 
(if  reverence,  of  love,  of  approbation,  of  self-esteem,  of  property, 
of  love  of  freedom,  of  sympathy.  These,  all  gre;itly  exalted, 
and  severally  tending  to  reflect  their  excitements  on  one 
another,  unite  to  form  the  mental  state  we  call  love.'"' 
Mantegazza,  speaking  of  it  as  a  colossal  force,  and 
Spencer,  in  his  reference  to  exaltation,  rightly 
emi>hasize  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
sexual  love.  This  is  the  temiwrary  raising  of  the 
individual  to  a  higher  jiower,  the  intensifying  of 
all  his  capacities.  A  woman  of  the  people  said  : 
'  When  I  am  not  in  love,  I  am  nothing.  Nietzsche 
has  eloquently  described  this  result : 

'  One  seems  to  oneself  transfigured,  stronger,  richer,  more 
complete ;  one  is  more  complete.  ...  It  is  not  merely  that  it 
changes  the  feeling  of  values  ;  the  lo\er  is  worth  more.'- 
F'or  Plato  love  was  a  ' di\ine  madness ' ;  he  was 
thinking  of  its  automatism,  its  sweeping  away  of 
reason  and  even  consciousness.  It  was  perhaps 
this  aspect  thit  led  Schopenhauer  and  others  to 
condemn  it  as  an  illusion.  But  '  love  is  only  a 
delusion  in  so  far  as  the  whole  of  life  is  a  delusion, 
and  if  we  accept  the  fact  of  life,  it  is  unphilo- 
so]diical  to'reluse  to  accept  the  fact  of  love.'^  Ellis 
delines  love  'in  the  sexual  sense 'as  'a  synthesis 
of  sexual  emotion  (in  the  primitive  and  uncoloured 
.sense)  and  friendship.'*    It  is  a  minimum  deliuition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  various  forms  of  love — 
.sexual,  parental,  fraternal,  hlial,  and  social— are 
kindred  emotions.  Their  relative  intensity  de- 
creases from  the  sexual  to  the  social,  but,  as  this 
decreases,  extension  increases,  and  more  and  more 
jiersons  may  be  embraced.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  mention  the  sociological  truth  that 
in  all  its  forms  love  plays  a  part  in  society  only 
less  important  than  that  of  the  instinct  to  live. 
It  brings  together  the  primal  elements  of  the 
family,  it  keeps  the  family  together,  and  it  unites 
in  a  certain  fellow-feeling  all  members  of  a  race  or 
nation. 

I.  Sexual  iOVi'.— Especially  in  its  sexual 
grade,  love  has  certainly  during  the  progress  of 
civilization  Ijecome  not  only  more  retined  and  com- 
plex but  more  intense.'  This  is  shown  by  a  com- 
parison with  modern  savages.  Not  only  is  the 
impul.se  weak,  but  the  physical  development  is 
inferior,  and  consequently  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing sexual  erethism  is  great.'  A  social  result  of 
this  last  condition  is  the  orgy,  a  method  of  periodic 
artificial  excitement  (see  below).  .lealousy  is  fre- 
quently absent,  among  the  Central  .\ustralian8  to 
a  remarkable  degree. 

*  Amongst  the  Australian  natives  with  whom  we  have  come 
in  contact,  the  feeling  of  sexual  jealousy  is  not  developed  to 
anythin;;  like  the  extent  to  which  it  would  appear  to  be  in 
many  other  savage  tribes.'? 

Jealousy,  however,  seems  to  have  little  or  no 
connexion  with  .synqiathetic  love,  but  to  be  entirely 
concerueil  with  animal  instinct  and  the  sense  of 
property,  and  many  savages  show  jealousy  to  as 
remarkable  a  degree  as  the  Central  Australians 
show  its  absence. 

The  question  remains,  and  it  is  important  for  the 
study  of  the  origin  of  the  family,  whether  primitive 
love  was  merely  organic  desire.  A  priori  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  family  could  have  been  estab- 
lished, monogamy  made  the  type  of  marriage,  and 

>  E.  Westcrmarck,  Ml  ii.  19'ii,  quoting  Spencer,  Principles  o/ 
J'sycholog}/,  i.  48S.- 

»F.  Nietzsche,  I'er  n'ille  zur  Machl,  Lei|izicr,  1911.  ui.  235. 
The  neuro-muscular  effects  in  man  are  <-uriom,ly  paralleled  in 
animals  not  onlv  by  inU-nsifled  activity,  but  by  mor|ihological 
developments;  "it  produces  new  weapons,  pigment*,  colours 
and  forms,  .  .  .  new  rhvthms,  a  new  ••eductive  mu3ic'(Haveloik 
Ellis  Sex  in  Relation  'to  Societn  [Studies  in  the  Psychology  o) 
Sex,  6  voU.,  Philadelphia,  1897-1910,  vol.  vi.),  p.  179). 

3  Ellis,  p.  139.  */(<.  p.  133. 

»  Ellis  Analuti."  o/  the  Sextuil  tmpiUte  ill  Man  (.Studies  in 
the  Psycholumi  of  .Si  X,  vol.  iii.),  p.  i'M  t. ;  Westermarck,  History 
of  Human  Marriaqe^,  Ixindon,  1901,  p.  646. 

«  Ellis,  Sexual  Impulse,  pp.  211,  209. 

7  8pencer-0ill«n«,  p.  99 1. 
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more  or  less  permanent  unions  tixeil  in  social  habit, 
merely  by  the  operation  of  animal  instincts. 
Similar  results  of  the  same  causes  are  sufiicient  in 
the  case  of  the  animal  world  to  preserve  the  race 
and  render  it  efficient. 

The  accounts  a\'ailable  vary  from  pessimistic 
denial  of  anything  but  reproducti\e  impulse  to  ful- 
some predication  of  refined  and  romantic  emotion. 
The  contrast  illustrates  the  ditiiculty  of  penetrating 
to  the  psychical  processes  or  even  the  social  feelings 
of  the  lower  races. 

The  Australian  bride  is  generally  dragged  from 
home  to  the  man  to  whom  she  is  allotted.  But 
'  love '  may  come  after  marriage  from  kind  treat- 
ment.' It  is  pointed  out  that  Move'  must  be 
assumed  in  Australian  marriages  by  elopement, 
which  was  a  recognized  form  of  marriage. - 

The  Papuan  language  possesses  no  word  for 
'love.''  The  Hos  have  no  word  for  it;  but  'they 
feel  it  all  the  same.'*  The  Paharias  are  said  to 
form  '  romantic '  attachments.' 

An  observer  remarks  even  of  the  Arabs  that  '  the  passion  of 
love  is,  indeed,  much  talked  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  anything  is  meant  by  them  more  than  the 
grossest  animal  desire.' •» 

This  statement  is  probably  too  sweeping,  as  also 
is  the  statement  tliat  the  Bible  contains  no  reference 
to  romantic  love.'  Love-songs  are  rare  among  the 
lower  races,"  probably  a  mere  result  of  the  imperfect 
development  of  literature.  But  Polynesian  peoples 
are  adept  at  love-poetry,'  which  may  be  regarded 
as  proving  some  degree  of  an  emotional  refinement, 
or  rather  irradiation,  of  the  passion  of  love.  At 
the  other  extreme,  physical  contact,  it  lias  been 
remarked  that  kissing  and  caressinj;  are  rare 
among  savages,  except  towards  young  tliildreu.'" 

Yet  among  the  Eskimo  'young  couples  are  frequently  seen 
rubbing  noses,  their  favourite  mark  of  affection,  with  an  air  of 
tenderness.' 11 

Suicide,  w  hich  is  fairly  frequent  among  the  lower 
races,  is  often  prompted  bj'  unrequited  passion. '- 
But  there  are  mqny  trivial  reasons  for  suicide 
which  indicate  merely  a  rudimentary  development 
of  character,  and  special  conditions  of  social  struc- 
ture must  also  be  considered.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  rule  that  love,  of  any  degree  or  char- 
acter, is  not  an  essential  ba.sis  of  marriage.  Among 
the  majority  of  early  tribes  marriage  is  a  matter 
of  arrangement ;  spouses  are  allotted  by  the  re- 
latives, often  in  infanc3'.  In  many  cases  such 
'betrothed  '  couples  are  prohibited  from  all  associa- 
tion until  marriage  takes  place.  That  love,  how- 
ever, may  be  a  basis  of  permanent  marriage  is 
another  matter.  It  is  probably  as  essential  as  the 
needs  of  the  offspring.  Marriage  by  arrangement 
and  'the  marriage  of  convenience'  were  often  nm- 
tracted  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  They 
were  frequent  in  media>val  Europe,  and  occur  in 
modern  civilization.  But  it  is  certain  that  social 
developments  during  the  last  century  have  involved 
a  general  adoption  of  the  principle  that  marriage 
should  be  based  on  previous  mutual  attachment. 

In  the  majority  of  early  societies  the  two  sexes 
are  strictly  separated,  at  least  after  puberty. 
Such  a  condition  precludes  much  sympathy  be- 
tween youths  and  maidens  when  marriage  is  to  be 

1  R.  Brough  Sm^  th,  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  London,  1S78,  i. 
p.  xxiv. 

2  B.  JIalinowski,  The  Family  amonfj  the  AiutniUan  Abori- 
gines, Loudon,  1913,  p.  &.;. 

8  C.  W.  Abel,  Savage  Lijt  in  Neiv  guinea,  London,  l'.J02,  p.  42. 

*  E.  T.  Dalton,  descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  Cahnitta, 
1872,  p.  206. 

;  lb.  p.  273.  6  Westermarck,  Bum.  Marr.',  p.  360. 

^  The  statement  is  that  of  H.  T.  Fiu'^k,  iioinantic  Love  and 
Personal  Beauty,  London,  1S&7,  p.  110. 

»  Westennarck,  Hmn.  Marr.",  p.  357  ;  Ellis,  Sexnal  Imiiulse, 
p.  212. 

"  G.  Turner,  Samoa,  London,  1S84,  p.  98  :  eee  also  KKK  vii. 
740». 

^^  Ellis,  loc.  cit.,  quoting  authorities. 

"  O.  P.  Lyon,  Voi/age  of  Discovery,  London,  1824,  p.  S63. 

"  WMteruiarck,  Hum.  Marr.s,  pp.  858,  602. 


undertaken.  This  segregation  sometimes  extends 
to  manied  life  ;  in  otln^r  words,  there  is  a  de\  elop- 
ment  of  sex-clannishncss,  due  either  to  natural 
inclination  or  to  a  certain  subjection  of  women. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  peoples  like 
those  of  Eastern  Africa  it  is  regarded  as  disgrace- 
ful in  a  wife  to  show  affection  for  her  husband.' 
Among  most  rude  peoples  the  man  treats  the 
woman  with  more  or  less  roughness.  This  is  to 
.some  extent  tlie  case  in  barbarism  and  among  the 
lower  classes  of  civilized  society.'  The  ancient 
Greeks,  Chinese,  Hindus,  and  Muslims  represent 
that  stage  of  culture  in  wliich  woman  is  a  slave, 
a  prisoner,  or  both.  Notions  of  female  inferiorit3' 
combine  with  a  sense  of  property  and  of  pro- 
prietary jealousy,  and  polygamy  in  some  cases  is 
a  contributory  factor. 

The  conditions  indicated  above  show  that  love 
in  '  primitive '  society  had  little  chance  of  develop- 
ment except  in  and  after  marriage.  '  Love  comes 
after  marriage '  is  a  proverb  used  by  Plutarch  and 
by  the  Eskimo  savage  ;  it  is  common  all  over  the 
world.  What  is  termed  '  romantic '  love  is  rare, 
even  in  the  higliest  societies,  when  the  married 
state  has  been  established  for  some  time.  Conjugal 
love  is  more  allection  than  passion,  and  affection 
depends  on  intellectual  and  moral  sympathy  ;  com- 
munity of  interests,  habitual  association,  and 
mutual  care  of  children  contribute  to  the  complete 
character  of  the  emotion.  These  factors  al.su  are 
sufficient  to  jiroduce  permanence  in  marriage  and 
to  bind  the  family  together.  It  is  therefore  tm- 
necessar}'  to  call  in  the  aid  of  teleology  in  general, 
or  natural  selection  in  particular,  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  family.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  argue 
that  '  love  has  played  little  or  no  part  in  the 
Institution  of  the  family'^  (see  below,  §  i).  The 
cannibal  Niam-niam  are  said  by  a  good  oliserver 
to  show  an  allection  for  their  wives  which  is  'un- 
l)aralleled,'*  and  similar  statements  have  been 
made  of  manj'  savage  peoples.* 

It  is  a  justifiable  conclusion  that  conjugal  love 
was  real,  though  elementary.  Combined  with 
occasional  rough  treatment,  it  was  still  genuine 
affection,  based  on  sympathy  as  well  as  on  the 
sexual  impulse.''  Similarly,  of  primitive  love  in 
general  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  possessed  the 
same  elements,  in  a  less  developed  state  and  capa- 
city, as  modern  love  in  its  best  manifestations. 
We  need  not  accept  either  the  frequent  denials  of 
any  form  of  love  or  the  attribution  of  '  chivalrous ' 
love  to  Bushmen  and  Congo  savages.'  Lastly,  in 
estimating  the  evidence  of  observers,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  diagnoses  of  love  are  not 
based  on  one  invariable  scientific  definition  of  the 
emotion. 

I.  Development  of  conjugal  love. — The  extension 
of  the  slementary  sexual  impulse  into  conjugal 
affection  with  its  complex  associations  should  be 
regarded  as,  sociologically,  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  natural  history  of  love.  This 
emotion  seems  to  have  dc\'eloped  sufficiently  in 
primitive  society  to  assist  in  breaking  down  col- 
lective methods  of  mating,  which  apparently  (as  in 
Central  Australia)  were  often  liable  to  be  Induced 
by  the  hard  conditions  of  savage  life.  The  hypo- 
thesis is  frequently  put  forward  that  the  family 
and  social  organization  are  essentiallj'  antagonistic. 
But  the  pacific  way  in  which  they  work  together 
in  existing  races,  both  civilized  and  barbarous,  and 

1  W.  Munzinger,  Ostafrikanisehe  Studien,  Schaffhausen,  1864, 
p.  325. 

-J.  Dawson,  Australian  Aborigines,  Melbourne,  18&1,  p.  87; 
Malinowski,  p.  83  ;  Ml  J.  Ufj/. 

B  As  A.  J.  'Todd,  The  Frimitive  Faniilu,  New  York,  1913,  p.  19. 

■•  G.  Schneinfurth,  The  Heart  of  Africa,  London,  1873,  i.  610. 

fi  Westermarck,  Hum.  Marr.^,  p.  riOi. 

6  See  F.  Bonney,  in  JAl  xiii.  [loS3]  130  ;  Malinowski,  p.  83. 

'  As  cited  by  Westermarck,  J3um.  i/orr.3,  p.  368.  See  on  the 
whole  iubject  MI  i.  632. 
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filso  the  fact  that  cnule  t vpi's t)f  .oiial  organiiyition 
have  been  hroken  up  by  t)ie  family,  strongly  oppose 
this  {)artial  view. 

It  IS  right  til  notice  that  a  time  came  'when  the 
conditions  of  life  became  favourable  to  an  expan- 
sion of  the  early  family,  when  the  chief  obstacle  to 
a  gregarious  life — scarcity  of  food — wa-s  overcome.' ' 
But  before  that  there  was  a  dill'erent  type  of  gre- 
gariousness,  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  did  possess 
elements  antagonistic  to  conjugal  atlectiou,  at  least. 
It  is  probable  that  incicascd  security  of  subsi^-tenee 
assisted  the  growth  of  this  emotion  and  strengthened 
thereby  the  family  bonds.  Westermarck  liivs  argued: 
■  Where  the  generative  power  is  restricted  to  a  cert.iin  season 
— apecviliarity  vrhiuh  primitive  man  seems  to  have  shared  witli 
other  mamm.il9— it  cannot  be  the  sexual  instinct  that  causes 
the  prolonged  union  ol  the  sexes,  nor  can  I  conceive  anv  otiier 
egoistic  motive  tliat  could  account  (or  this  h.vbit.  Considering 
that  the  union  lasts  till  after  the  birth  o(  the  oflspring  and  that 
it  is  accompanied  with  parental  care,  1  conclude  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  jonng  that  male  and  female  continue  to  lii  e 
together.  The  lie  which  joins  them  seems,  therefore,  like 
parental  affection,  to  be  an  instinct  developed  through  natural 
selection.  The  tendency  to  feel  some  attachment  to  &  being 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  pleasure  ...  is  undoubtedly  at 
the  bottom  of  this  instinct.  Such  a  feeling  may  originally  have 
induced  the  sexes  to  remain  united  and  the  male  to  protect  the 
female  even  after  the  sexual  desire  w.as  gr:»tified  ;  and  if  procur- 
ing great  advantage  to  the  species  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
conjuiral  attachment  would  naturally  have  developed  into  a 
specific  characteristic's 

This  is  an  important  statement  and  calls  for 
consideration.  In  the  first  place,  the  assumption 
that  even  the  earliest  palaiolithic  men  were  capable 
only  of  periodic  impulse  is  insecurely  based.  That 
a  more  or  less  regular  capacity  did  ultimately 
develop  from  a  periodic  is  a  diH'erent  matter. 
Secondly,  even  admitting  the  above-mentioned 
view,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  phenomena  of 
habit.  Habit  is  the  essential  factor  to-day,  and 
must  always  have  been,  in  the  development  of 
conjugal  atlection  from  the  primary  incidence  of 
the  sexual  emotion.  And  here  habit  is  reinforced 
by  many  associations,  one  of  which  is  the  care  of 
children.  Another,  itself  a  strong  emotion,  is  the 
projirietary  feeling,  strengtlieued  by  habit.  Even 
the  rudest  savage  woman  feels  a  right  of  property 
in  '  her  man,'  however  badly  he  treats  her.  Again, 
the  invocation  of  'natural  selection'  is,  when 
analyzed,  merely  rhetorical.  Westermarck  admits 
that  the  sexual  impulse  is  '  at  the  bottom  '  of  con- 
jugal ati'cction  and  prolonged  union,  but  he  here 
Ignores  improved  environment.  Neither  of  these 
factors  can,  except  by  a  metaphor,  be  identified 
with  the  agents  or  machinery  of  '  natural  selection.' 

The  fact  i-  that  improvement  of  conditions  and 
development  of  nerve  and  intelligence  have  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  both  in  emotions  and 
in  their  control ;  the  emotion  of  love  in  all  its 
grades  has  been  no  exception.  To  apply  the 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  such  a 
development  within  the  species  is  a  misapplication 
of  Darwinism,  or,  rather,  an  unnecessary  extension 
of  the  doctrine. 

2.  Development  of  sexual  love.— In  order  to 
estimate  aright  not  only  the  course  of  development, 
but  the  character,  of  modern  love  in  its  typical 
form,  it  is  necessary  to  note  some  further  elements 
— in  particular,  eomjilementary  elements— in  the 
love  of  man  and  woman.  Male  love  is  active  and 
dominant ;  female  love  is  passive  and  subservient. 
_ '  In  men  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  tendency  to  inflict  pain,  or  the 
simulacrum  of  pain,  on  the  women  they  love  ;  it  is  still  easier  to 
trace  in  woman  a  delight  in  experiencing  piiysicAl  pain  when 
inflicted  by  a  lover,  and  an  eagerness  to  accept  subjection  to  his 
will.    Such  a  tendency  is  certainly  normal.'  ^ 

Hence  various  aspects  of  married  life  and  of  court- 
.ship : 

'Among  the  Slavs  of  the  lower  class  the  wives  (eel  hurt  If 
they  are  not  beaten  by  their  husbands ;  the  peasant  women  in 

I  311  i.  113^ 

'  Ih.  ii.  ini,  citing'  also  Uvm.  Marr.^,  ch.  U. 

S  Ellis,  Sexual  JmpuUe,  p.  ~i. 


some  parts  of  Hungary  do  not  think  thev  are  loicd  by  their 
husbands  until  they  liave  received  the  first  box  on  the  ear ; 
among  the  Italian  C'amorrists  a  wife  who  is  not  beaten  by  her 
liU8t>and  regards  him  as  a  fool.*  l  '  In  courtship,  animal  and 
human  alike,  the  male  plays  the  more  active,  the  female  the 
more  passive  part.  During  the  season  of  love  the  males  even 
of  the  most  timid  animal  species  engage  in  desperate  combats 
with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  prime\  al  human  ancestors  had,  in  the 
same  way,  to  fight  for  their  wives  ;  even  now  this  kind  of  court- 
ship is  far  from  being  unknown  among  savages.  Moreover,  the 
mate  pursues  and  tries  to  capture  the  female,  and  she,  after 
some  resistance,  finally  surrenders  herself  to  him.  The  sexual 
imi>ulse  of  the  male  is  thus  connected  with  a  desire  to  win  the 
female,  and  the  sexual  impulse  of  the  female  with  a  desire  to  be 
pursueid  and  won  by  the  male.  In  the  female  sex  there  is  con- 
sequently an  instinctive  appreciation  of  manly  strength  and 
courage.'' 

A  connected  resultof  m.ilc superiority  instrength, 
activity,  and  courage  is  the  element  of  iiiotection 
in  male  love,  and  of  trust  on  the  side  of  the  female. 
The  pugnacity  observed  in  the  males,  both  of 
animals  an''  of  wild  men,  is  one  a.spcct  of  the 
general  increase  of  capacity  etiecteU  by  passion. 
The  intimate  p.sychology  of  love  reveals  nut  only 
an  impulse  for  union,  but  an  as.sociation  in  the 
male  psychosis  with  an  impulse  for  destruction, 
and  even  for  devouring.  Love  often  tises  the 
language  of  eating.  The  natural  modesty  and 
coj'ness  of  the  female  play  an  important  part  lx)tli 
in  stimulating  the  love  of  the  male  and  iu  re- 
lining  it.  'La  pudeur,'  says  Guyau,  'a  civilise 
I'amour.''  Connected  with  these  dillerences  is  the 
relative  slowness  of  the  growth  of  love  in  woman  ; 
it  proceeds  by  long  circuiting.  In  men  its  growth 
is  relatively  rapid,  and  its  duration  general!}-  less. 
Love,  again,  is  '  only  an  episode  in  a  man's  life, 
whereas  for  a  woman  it  is  the  whole  of  her  life.'* 

Biologically,  courtship  is  a  stimulus  of  love,  a 
means  of  producing  tumescence.  Osving  to  the 
differences  of  secondary  characters  noted  above, 
the  love  of  the  male  is  expressed  chiefly  in  acts  of 
courtship,  that  of  the  female  in  receiving  them.  If 
the  preservation  of  love  in  a  permanent  union  is 
analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  it  depends  on  a 
more  or  less  continuous  process  of  courtship. 

A  remarkable  development  of  sextial  love  was 
made  by  the  early  Christians.  This  was  the  prac- 
tice of  close  but  chaste  unions  between  the  virgins 
and  young  men  (see  art.  Cn.\STITV).  The  poetic 
or  romantic  exploitation  of  love  to  which  the 
custom  led  (as  is  shown  by  the  literature)  was  per- 
haps the  onl}'  sociological  result.  It  is  possible 
that  this  became  a  tradition  and  thus  influenced 
the  mediaeval  valuation  and  practice  of  chivalrous 
love.  '  For  a  medi;eval  knight  the  chief  object 
of  life  wa.s  love.'  It  became  a  formal  cult,  and 
theoretically  was  defined  as  '  the  chaste  union  of 
two  hearts  by  virtue  wrought.''  Dante's  love  for 
Beatrice  is  the  highest  type  of  the  practice.  Its 
essential  condition  was  that  the  pa.ssion  should  be 
hopeless  and  should  not  be  consummated  in 
marriage.  But,  as  with  a  similar  ideal  of  love  in 
ancient  Greece,  so  in  this  ca.se,  the  reality  was 
generally  immoral.  The  lady  as  a  rule  was  the 
wife  of  another,  and  adultery  was  frequent. 

In  European  civilization  today  the  factor  of 
intellectual  and  moral  sympatiiy  in  love  has  be- 
come more  pronounced  with  the  greater  freedom 
and  higher  education  of  women.  Symjiatliy 
strengthens  atlection,  and  atlection  strengthens 
sympathy.  The  element  of  equal  friendship  in 
love  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  thus,  curi- 
ously, in  spite  of  the  levelling  which  has  taken 
place  to  some  extent  in  clas>-di^tiiictioni.  has  made 
love  between  members  of  diii'erent  social  spheres 
more  rare. 
A  '  gentleman '  to-day  '  seldom  (alls  in  love  with  a  peasant 

'  Ellis,  5<XT(ai/mj»uta,  p.  66(.  »  i/y  i.  6.17. 

3  See  Ellis,  Evotution  q/  Modf4ty  {Stxidiet  in  the  PsyciuAogy 
oj  Sex,  vol.  i.),  p.  1  ;  Stanley  Hall,  in  AJPi  ix.  [1897]  31. 
JJ(/ii.  44U.  »/6.  ii.  432f. 
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girl,  or  an  aiUzan  with  a  "  lady." '  1  Again,  '  to  a  cultivated 
mind  youth  and  beauty  are  by  no  means  the  only  attractions 
of  a  woman  ;  and  civilisation  lias  made  female  beauty  more 
durable.  "- 

Meanwhile,  the  importance  in  marriage  of  roni- 
patibility,  physical  and  jisychical,  is  becoming 
more  anil  more  recognized  by  the  law. 

3.  Social  habits.— {'(.)  Hestricf  ions  on  love.— The 
majority  of  primitive  people.s  impose  restrictions 
on  the  physical  gratification  of  love  except  in  the 
marriage  relation.  This  tendency  thus  harmonizes 
with  the  biological  law  that  mating  is  the  linal 
cause  of  love.  But  an  errant  tendency  is  inevit- 
able, and  many  peoples  hare  permitted  it,  with  a 
proviso.  Thus,  '  the  Jakuts  see  nothing  immoral 
in  free  love,  provided  only  that  nobody  suffers 
material  loss  by  it.'*  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
temporary  possession  of  a  lover  is  regarded  as  a 
test  of  complete  womanhood,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  practice  actually  serves  as  a  kind  of  trial- 
marriage.  The  case  is  very  different  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

(b)  The  law  of  parity.— A  social  and  a  biological 
tendency  act  as  complementary  factors,  the  one  dis- 
couraging and  the  other  encouraging  love  between 
biological  similars.  The  one  tendency  is  expressed 
in  the  remarkable  rules  of  exogamy  ;^  the  other, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  connected,  is  the  ten- 
dency for  those  persons  to  be  mutually  attracted 
who  are  of  the  same  grade  of  pigmentation.  It 
has  long  been  a  popular  belief  that  fair  persons  are 
attracted  by  dark,  and  vice  versa  ;  even  that  short 
persons  are  attracted  by  tall,  and  vice  versa. 
A.  Bain  sneaks  of  '  the  charm  of  disparity.' 

'  But  da  Vinci  affirmed  clearly  and  repeatedly  the  charm  of 
parity  .  .  .  Men  f.-ill  in  love  with  and  marry  those  who  re- 
semble themselves.'  ^ 

Modern  investigations  have  established  this  con- 
clusion.* 

One  of  these  bej;an  from  '  the  popular  notion  that  married 
people  end  by  rescinblinf,'  each  other.'  The  explanation  was 
that  they  began  bv  so  doinj;.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  are 
not  attracted  to  members  of  the  o])posite  sex  '  who  are  strikingly 
unlike  themselves  in  pi^'nientary  characters."  'With  this  feel- 
ins;  uiay  perhaps  he  associated  the  feeling,  certainly  very  widely 
feit,  that  one  would  not  like  to  marry  a  person  of  foreign,  even 
thougli  closely  allied,  race.''  But  the  barriers  between  widely 
different  races  are  occasionally  broken  by  love. 

(f)  Seanonal  love. — Among  primitive  peoples 
there  is  a  constant  practice  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  periodic  love-feast.  Types  of  these  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Central  Australians  and  the 
Dravidians  of  India.  Certain  festivals  of  mediae- 
val Europe  have  been  classed  in  the  same  category, 
with  little  foundation.*  A  prevalent  deduction 
from  these  '  periods  of  licence  '  was  that  tlie  morals 
of  savages  were  degraded  and  licentious.  But  a 
closer  study  of  savages  makes  it  certain  that  their 
existence  is  'just  as'little  a  prolonged  debauch  as  a 
prolonged  idyll '  (as  was  the  still  earlier  view,  in- 
stituted by  Kousseau).'  A  more  recent  deductioji 
was  that  among  the  earliest  men  and  the  lowest 
modern  savages  pairing  took  place  only  in  spring 
and  at  harvest.'"  The  festivals  in  question  would 
be  '  survivals '  of  a  primitive  pairing  -  season. 
Among  mammal  and  other  animals  (though  not 
domestic),  a  periodic  rut  is  general,  though  not 
universal.  A  doubtful  statement  has  been  made 
of  so  relatively  a  high  type  of  peoijle  as  the  Cam- 
bodians that  they  exhibit  a  rut  twice  a  year."    It 

1  Westermarck,  Bum.  Man-.',  p.  362. 

2  1f/ii.  391. 

s  lb.  ii.  423  ;  see  also  W.  G.  Sumner,  in  JAI  x.xxi.  [1901]  96. 

4  There  is  some  evidence  that  love  is  rare  between  persons 
brought  up  together  from  childhood  (MI  ii.  375). 

»  Ellis,  Sexual  .^election  in  Man  (Studies  in  the  Psychology  oj 
Sex,  vol.  iv.),  p.  195. 

6  lb.  pp.  201,  203.  '  lb.  p.  198. 

8  Ellis,  Sex  in  Relation  to  Society,  p.  218 1.  ;  Spencer-Gillen'', 
ch.  xii. 

9  Ellis,  Sexual  Impulse,  p.  209. 

'0  The  hjTJOthesis  of  Max  Kulischer,  XE  viii.  [1876J 162  S. 
"  Mondiire,  s.ii.  '  Cambodgieiis '  in  I>icti<innttire  des  sdeneet 
anthropologiques,-VQ.ns,  1884-86. 


is  a  fact  that  spring  and  harvest  are  among 
savages,  barbarians,  and  modern  peasants  regular 
seasons  both  for  geneiai  festivity  and  for  special 
development  of  the  sexual  feelings.  The  reason 
may  be  partly  biological,  partly  climatic,  and 
partly  connecteil  with  the  food-supply.  The  prob- 
able conclusion  is  that,  the  conditions  lieing 
favourable  for  any  .sort  of  expansion  and  perhaps 
specially  so  for  amorous  expression — an  increase  in 
the  sexual  impulse  during  these  periods  is  estab- 
lishetl  for  modern  peoples  —  the  opportunity  is 
taken  by  societies,  which  express  themselves  only 
socially,  to  stimulate  their  normally  feeble  sexu- 
ality and  to  obtain  org:iuic  relief.' 

The  principle  of  dramatization,  which  is  at  the 
root  of  magical  ceremony,  niaj'  bo  noted  in  love- 
charms,  of  which  all  folk  custom,  from  the 
Australian  to  the  European,  has  a  store,  and  in  a 
large  class  of  primitive  marriage  ceremonies,  which 
generally  typify  union.  The  latter  are  organized 
love-charms.- 

The  connexion  between  love  and  religion  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  connexion  between  love 
and  art  and  life  generally. 

'  Very  much  of  what  is  best  in  religion,  art,  and  life,  owes  its 
charm  to  the  progressively  widening  irradiation  of  sexual 
feeling. '3 

4.  Homosexual  love. — Sexual  love  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  .same  sex  is  a  not  infrequent 
abnormality.  '  It  probably  occurs,  at  least  spor- 
adically, among  every  race  of  mankind,''' and  in 
post-Homeric  Greece  it  became,  so  far  as  the  male 
sex  was  concerned,  almost  a  '  national  institution.'  ^ 
Cases  of  congenital  perversion  are  very  rare  ;  habit 
and  environment  have  been  largely  overlooked  by 
investigators.^  The  majority  of  barbarian  and 
civilized  peoples  have  condemned  the  habit ;  in 
mediaeval  Europe  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  connected  with  witchcraft  and  heresy.' 

II.  Non-sexual  lofe.—i.  Parental  love.— As 
in  the  case  of  conjugal  love,  observation  of  primi- 
tive peoples  is  contradictory  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
maternal  afi'ection  is  universal,  and  paternal  affec- 
tion, though  less  intense,  and  often  defective,  is 
normal  in  the  human  race.* 

According  to  Aristotle,  parents  love  their  children  as  being 
portions  of  themselves.'.*  Espinas  regards  this  love  as  a  modi- 
tied  love  of  self  or  property. 10  A.  Bain,  however,  derived 
parental  love  from  the  'intense  pleasure  in  the  embrace  of  the 
voung.'U  But,  as  Westermarck  notes,  'if  the  satisfaction  in 
animal  contact  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  maternal  feeling, 
conjugal  aflfection  ought  by  far  to  sui-pass  it  in  intensity  ;  and 
yet,  among  the  low  er  races  at  least,  the  case  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse, conjugal  affection  being  vastly  inferior  in  degree  to  a 
mother's  love  of  her  child.'  He  adds  :  '  It  seems  nmch  more 
likely  that  parents  like  to  touch  their  children  because  they 
love  them,  than  that  they  love  them  because  they  touch  them.'  ^- 
According  to  Herbert  Spencer,  parental  love  is  '  essentially 
love  of  the  weak  or  helpless.'  13  Westermarck  observes  that 
'  when  the  young  are  born  in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness 
somebody  must  take  care  of  them,  or  the  species  cannot  sur- 
vive, or,  rather,  such  a  species  could  never  have  come  into 
existence.  The  maternal  instinct  may  thus  be  assumed  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  to  the  natural  selection 
of  useful  spontaneous  variations.' '4  But,  as  stated  above,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  regard  these  instincts  as  cases  of  natural 
selection. 

2.  Filial  love. — '  Children's  love  of  their  parents  is  generally 
much  weaker  than  the  parents'  love  of  their  children.  ...  No 
individual  is  born  with  filial  love.'  But  *  under  normal  circum- 
stances the  infajit  from  an  early  age  displays  some  attachment 
to  itfl  parents,' especially  to  the  mother.  It  is  'not  affection 
pure  and  simple,  it  is  affection  mingled  with  regard  for  the 
physical  and  mental  superiority  of  the  parent.'  15 

I  Ellis,  Sex  in  delation  to  Society  ('The  Orgy'),  pp.  127 £f., 
147,  218  ft. 

-  See  A.  E.  Crawlev,  ilystie  Rose,  London,  1902,  p.  318. 

3  Stanley  H,all,  in  AJPs  ix.  31. 

i  MI  ii.  456.  '  lb.  p.  463. 

(I  lb.  p.  468.  '  lb.  p.  489. 

8  lb.  1.  629,  531. 

9  Eth.  Nic.  vui.  xii.  2. 

It*  A.  Espinas,  Des  SociHi's  animates^,  Paris,  1879,  p.  444. 

II  Emotions  and  the  WilP,  London,  1880,  p.  140. 
13  MI  ii.  187. 

13  Principlfs  uf  Psychology-',  London,  18S1,  ii.  623  f. 
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Conversely,  parental  and,  still  more  so,  paternal 
affection  inchides  a  rej;aril  for  weakness  and  help- 
lessness. Filial  lovo  is  proved  to  be  norma!  in 
primitive  races  ;  as  with  other  forms  of  love,  it  is 
both  less  intense  and  less  complex  than  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

3.  Fraternal  and  social  love.— All  peoples  exhibit 
'altruism  of  the  fraternal  ty|ie,  binding  together 
children  of  the  same  parents,  relatives  more  re- 
motely allied,  and,  generally,  members  of  the  same 
social  unit.''  In  primitive  tribes  social  organiza- 
tion is  the  outcome  of  social  needs,  and  a  real 
social  aflfection  and  friendly  sympathy  are  proved. 
As  before,  Westermarck  applies  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  to  this  development.^  Witli 
progress  in  culture  social  afTection  becomes  a 
marked  feature  of  religious  and  ethical  practice 
and  theory.  Noteworthy  examples  are  the  doc- 
trine and  "duty  of  charity,'  in  Christianity  ideal- 
ized by  the  Founder's  love  for  all  mankind  and  by 
the  theory  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  Oriental 
systems,  snch  as  the  ahimm  of  Hindu  reli''ions. 

The  philosophical  literature  which  exploits  the 
idea  of  love  is  enormous.  Plato  developed  the 
view  that  love  is  the  creator  of  beauty,  though 
beauty  must  have  an  objective  element.  Greek, 
Christian,  and  mediaeval  thinkers  developed  the 
connexion  between  love  and  faith,  love  of  good 
and  love  of  God.  The  amor  intellectual  is  Dei  oi 
Spinoza  is  paralleled  by  many  Oriental  theories 
of  contemplation.  Throughout,  love  in  religion 
stands  midway  between  the  philosophical  and  the 
human  conceptions. 

III.  LorE  -  GODS.  —  Deities  embodying  the 
abstract  notion  of  love  are  hardly  developed  until 
the  higher  stages  of  barbarism  are  reached,  but 
some  points  may  be  noted  in  the  previous  evolu- 
tion. Animistic  thought  may  produce,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  normal  'hallucination,'  the  belief  that  evil 
spirits,  at  a  later  stage  various  neutral  or  good 
spirits,  behave  as  lovers  of  human  beings.  Tho 
peoples  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  believe  that  evil 
spirits  take  the  shape  of  handsome  men  and  lo\e 
their  women.'  Primitive  psychology,  by  analogi- 
cal reasoning,  explains  love  as  made  of  fire  (the 
Malay  notion'),  or  the  state  of  love  as  one  of 
possession.  The  latter  animistic  view  is  connected 
with  any  departure  from  the  normal ;  the  new 
character  of  the  individual  is  regarded  as  due  to 
the  entrance  of  a  spirit.  The  West  Africans  attri- 
bute love  to  possession  by  the  god  Legba,  or 
Elegbra.  Dreams  of  love  are  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  in  mediaeval  Europe  with  its  ideas  of 
the  iifiili"<  and  sitcculja.'^  Such  a  deity  might 
develop,  as  others  to  be  cited  might  have  or  actu- 
ally have  developed,  into  a  deity  'of  Love.'  Bin, 
as  usual,  a  deity  has  an  indirect  connexion  only 
with  this  or  that  emotion.  Many  peoples,  like 
the  Finns,'  have  regarded  love  as  a  form  of  insanity 
(a  varietj'  of  possession).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  de.scription  of  this  or  that  deity  as  '  patron  of 
love'  has  any  more  definite  meaning  than  an  in- 
direct connexion,  such  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
■possession.'  The  Finns  regarded  the  god  of  evil 
as  the  patron  of  love.*  The  Yoruba  '  patroness  of 
love,'  Odudua,  is  '  worshipped '  at  erotic  feasts.' 
Her  connexion  with  love  is  ])robably  indirect  only. 
Such  a  connexion  is  frequent  in  the  case  of  'deities 
of  fertility.'  The  Scandinavian  Frcyja,  goddess  of 
love  and  fruitfulness,  seems  to  have  been  synthe- 
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sized  witli  Frigg,  goddess  of  marriage.'  Among 
tlie  early  Semites  the  Baal  (like  any  local  fetish 
of  a  hunting,  pa,storal,  or  agricultural  tribe)  wa-s  a 
source  of  fertility  and  a  '  lieaven-god,'  and  his 
wife,  the  Baalai,  was  tlierefore  a  goddess  of 
fertility  and  of  heaven.  Some  process,  as  yet  un- 
certain, developed  from  this  the  figure  of  Ishtar, 
Astarte,  Ashtoreth,  worshipped  at  Erech  as  the 
goddess  of  love,  and  identified  with  Nana,  the 
Sumerian  goddess  of  the  pl.-iuet  Venus  (see  artt. 
Baal,  Ashtaet).  The  Heavenly  Aphrodite  of 
the  Greeks  is  derived  from  this  figure.^  It  is 
possible  that  the  Hindu  god  of  love  and  desire, 
Kama,  was  developed  in  connexion  with  some  such 
festival  as  llie  spring  Vnsaulu  of  'prosperity  and 
love,'  which  is  primitive  in  character,  though  his 
figure  is  a  direct  personification  of  an  emotion.' 
\  connexion  is  often  made  in  early  thought 
between  love  and  the  moon — possiblj'  a  case  of 
the  regular  attribution  of  fertilizing  power  to  the 
satellite.  The  serpent  is  occasionally  connected 
with  myths  of  the  origin  of  love,  and  demons  take 
the  serpent-f  irm  in  order  to  prosecute  amours,  or 
change  from  the  human  to  the  serpent-form  on  dis- 
covery.* The  arrows  of  love,  in  folklore  and 
l>oetry,  seem  to  be  due  to  an  obvious  analogy  from 
the  incidence  of  the  emotion.  Metaphor,  through- 
out the  world,  speaks  of  the  effect  of  love  as  a 

wound. 

LiTKRATCEB.— The  more  important  authorities  are  given  In 
the  article.  A.  E.  CRAWLEY. 

LOVE  (American). — The  psychology  and  social 
habits  of  the  aboriginal  American  peoples  are,  on 
the  whole,  in  line  with  those  of  other  races  at 
enuivalent  stages  of  development.  But  they  ex- 
hibit one  or  two  distinctive  features.  As  an 
instance  of  the  usual  conflicting  results  of  observa- 
tions, there  is  Morgan's  statement  that  the  '  refined 
pas.sion  of  love  is  unknown  to  the  North -American,'' 
and  that  of  Catlin,  that  the  N.  -'Vraericans  are  not 
'behind  us'  in  conjugal,  filial,  and  paternal  affec- 
tion.'' An  accidental  case  of  ditference,  not  due  to 
observers,  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Nahuas 
possessed  no  word  for  love,  while  Quichua,  the 
ancient  language  of  Peru,  had  six  hundred  com- 
binations of  the  word  meaning  '  to  love.'  Observa- 
tion of  this  fact  has  led  to  an  interesting  analy.sis 
by  Brinton  of  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  N. 
American  dialects.  He  distinguishes  four  methods 
of  linguistic  reaction  to  the  emotion  of  love:  (1) 
inarticulate  cries,  (2)  assertions  of  identity  and 
union,  (3)  assertions  of  sympathy  and  similarity 
(2  and  .■?  are  clearly  not  distinct),  and  (4)  assertions 
of  a  desire.  It  is  noted  that  the  Mayas  possessed 
a  radical  word  for  the  joy  of  love,  which  was  purely 
psychical  in  significance.'  'Romantic  afiection' 
is  predicated,  as  usual,  by  certain  observers.'  It 
is  clear  that  the  Americans  compared  favourably 
with  other  races  in  the  combination  of  love  with 
female  chastity,  and  in  the  filial  and  social  forms 
of  altruism.  It  is,  for  instance,  stated  that  the 
Central  Americans  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion were  remarkable  for  their  brotherly  love 
and   charity  to    the   needy.      The   Naudowessies 
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(Dakota),  Californians,  and  Eskimos,  among  others, 
are  mentioned  as  being  exemplary  in  tlieir  regard 
for  aged  parents ; '  but  their  care  for  children, 
though  marked,  is  not  above  the  standard  of  con- 
temporary races.^  In  short,  they  exhibit  a  slightly 
more  highly  developed  stage  of  the  social  form  of 
affection.  It  is  worth  noting  that  all  observers 
attribute  to  the  Northern  Indians  a  measure  of 
chivalrous  feeling. 

One  abnormality,  namely,  homosexual  love  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  male  sex,  was  curiously 
prevalent ;  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  remark- 
able list  of  authorities  adduced  by  Westermarck.^ 
It  is  possible  that  the  military  tone  of  N.  American 
life — and  the  practice  was  chiefly  characteristic  of 
the  Northern  a!borigines — ^was  a  predominant  factor, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Fijians  and  ancient  Cireeks. 

The  personification  of  love  in  the  ligure  of  a 
deity  and  the  worship  of  erotic  forces  are  perhaps 
less  conspicuous,  as  might  be  expected,  than  in 
other  societies.  The  Nahua  peoples  celebrated,  it 
is  said,  'a  month  of  love,'  during  which  many 
young  girls  were  sacrificed  in  honour  of  tlie  god- 
desses Xochiquetzal,  Xochiteeatl,  and  Tlazolteotl, 
who  were  patronesses  of  sexual  love.''  Bjit  the 
Central  American  deities,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  pantlieon,  were  ex- 
tremely vague  personalities  ;  it  is  generallj'  doubt- 
ful whether  two  names  refer  to  one  deity  or  two, 
and  it  is  still  more  problematical  what  forces  or 
properties  the  divine  names  represented.  But  the 
name  Tlazolteotl  seems  to  have  a  definite  con- 
nexion with  love,  though  we  cannot,  with  Camargo, 
regard  her  absolutely  as  '  the  Mexican  deity  of 
love.' 

*Her  home,'  he  states,  *  was  in  the  ninth  heaven,  in  a  pleasant 
garden,  watered  hy  innumerable  fountains,  where  she  passed 
her  time  spinning  and  weaving  rich  stutTs,  in  the  midst  of 
delights,  ministered  to  by  the  inferior  deities.  No  man  was 
able  to  approach  her,  but  she  had  in  her  service  a  crowd  of 
dwarfs,  buffoons,  and  hunchbacks,  who  diverted  her  with  their 
songs  and  dances.  ...  So  beautiful  was  she  painted  that  no 
woman  in  the  world  ccJuld  equal  her  .  .  .  whoever  had  been 
touched  by  one  of  the  flowers  that  grew  in  the  beautiful  garden 
of  Xochiquetzal  [sic]  should  love  to  the  end,  should  love  faith- 
fully.'6  She  not  only  inspired  and  provoked  acts  of  love,  but 
was  able  to  hear  confessions  and  to  give  absolution. 
The  last  detail  has  been  emphasized  by  Spence,^ 
in  connexion  with  the  meaning  of  her  name,  to 
reduce  the  goddess  to  the  status  of  a  Mexican 
Cloaeina.  But,  in  spite  of  the  priestly  rhetoric  of 
her  description,  there  is  enough  in  its  latter  por- 
tion to  establish  her  as  a  deity  of  love,  thougli 
probably  illicit.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  regarded 
a  volcanic  symbol  and  Boturini  Benaduci  the  high 
god  Tezcatlipoca,  as  deities  of  love,  without  any 
foundation.'  Equally  unfoiinded,  except  in  the 
sense  of  indirect  connexion,  are  the  cases  of  the 
moon  (especially  among  the  most  northerly  peoples) 
and  of  fare.^  The  N.  Americans  are  slightly  be- 
hind their  contemporaries  in  the  development  of 
deities  of  love. 

Literature. — This  is  given  in  the  article. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 
LOVE  (Buddhist).— The  way  in  which  early 
Buddhist  literature  takes  account  of  the  emotion 
of  love  is  many-sided.  It  cannot  adequately  be 
settled,  as  some  liave  tried  to  settle  it,  by  a  treat- 
ment that  is  too  abstract  or.  again,  too  specialized. 
The  hunger  for  unity  or  simplification  leads  some 
historians  to  assign  to  ever}'  departure  in  religious 
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or  philosophical  thought  one  fundamental  or  lead- 
ing idea — a  view  that  may  be  attained  by  closing 
the  vision  to  all  but  a  few  considerations.  No 
great  teacher  ever  discoursed  systematically,  or 
even  mainly,  on  one  subject.  And  it  is  as  mis- 
leading to  say,  of  early  or  any  Biiddhism,  that  love 
is  its  'ground-thought'  as  to  substitute  any  other 
single  emotion,  idea,  or  aspiration  in  place  of  love. 
A  glance  at  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  present 
writer  of  how,  and  with  what  frequency,  or  other 
emphasis,  such  things  are  envisaged  in  the  saints' 
anthology  of  early  Buddhism '  should  suffice  to 
give  pause  to  such  generalizations.  There  it  is 
shown  that  the  inner,  or  upper,  circle  of  adherents 
to  what  was  first  kno\\n  as  the  Sas.ana  (rule,  order), 
or  Dhamma  (norm,  doctrine),  of  the  followers  of 
the  Sakyas'  son  found,  in  the  goal  that  they  had 
reached,  not  a  unison,  but  a  diversity  of  aspects. 
And  it  is  hardly  wise  for  interpreters  of  another 
age  and  tradition  to  contradict  tliem. 

Further,  Buddhism  was  a  movement  set  on  foot 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  and  ideals  not  solelj',  or 
even  mainly,  of  the  academy  or  the  cell,  but  of 
'all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,'  in  so  far  as  tliese 
were  represented  among  dwellers  between  Hima- 
l.aya  and  Ganges.  Its  doctrines  were  not  pro- 
mulgated only  among  a  chosen  few ;  its  teachers 
went  afield  without  tlelay,  waiting  in  the  groves 
by  village  and  city  to  converse  with  all  and  any 
who  came  to  he.ar.  It  is  true  that  its  ideals,  like 
those  of  Christianity,  stretched  far  beyond  and 
aw.ay  from  the  range  of  notions  and  wishes  common 
among  average  errant  mortals.  But  there  was  that 
in  the  one  movement,  as  in  the  other,  which  availed 
to  draw  to  it  the  hearts  of  the  many  as  well  as  the 
aspirations  of  the  few.  And  among  the  needs  and 
the  emotions  covered  by  the  word  '  love,'  the 
teachers  of  Buddhism  and  the  compilers  of  its 
sacred  literature  met  and  dealt  witli  every  variety 
of  channel,  and  every  degree  of  refinement  or  the 
reverse.  We  may,  fur  clearness  of  reference,  set 
out  those  channels  of  normal  love  as  follows:  (1) 
parental,  especially  mother-love ;  (2)  filial  love ; 
(3)  fraternal  and  kin  love ;  (4)  friendship  ;  (5)  sex 
love  ;  (6)  love  of  a  superior  for  an  inferior  ;  (7)  love 
of  an  inferior  for  a  sujierior ;  and  (8)  aesthetic  and 
ideal  love.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  other  emotions 
are  blended  with  tliese,  wherever  they  are  found, 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  word  '  love '  is  much 
used  for  each  one  of  the  eight. 

As  a  doctrine  based  with  great  and  very  frequent 
emphasis  on  the  generally  current  fundamental 
principles  of  morality,  or  social  conduct  (such  as 
the  veto  on  murder,  theft,  loose  sex-morality, 
harmful  speech,  and  intemperance).  Buddhism 
had  homilies  and  a  benediction  for  all  channels  of 
love  so  practised  as  to  draw  men  together  in 
mutual  goodwill  and  domestic  and  social  happi- 
ness. These  are  scattered  about  the  Nikdijas 
(collections  of  Sutias,  or  discourses).  But  the 
jiomily  to  Sihgala^  is  the  most  comprehensive  in 
its  scope.  The  Buddha  is  represented  as  inter- 
rupting the  open-air  morning  orisons  of  a  young 
layman.  The  latter  is  rendering  hom.age  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  firmament,  the  nadir,  and  the 
zenith,  presumably  to  the  several  devas — the  '  four 
great  rajas  '  and  others — who  presided  over  them, 
though  they  are  not  mentioned.  The  layman  per- 
forms these  rites  out  of  loj'alty  to  his  dead  father's 
wishes.  The  Buddha  substitutes  for  these  objects 
of  worship  six  objects  of  devotion  and  service  as 
more  desirable,  viz.  the  devotion  of  children  to 
parents  and  of  parents  to  children,  that  of  learners  to 
teachers  and  conversely,  that  of  husband  to  wife  and 
conversely,  that  of  friend  to  friend,  that  of  master 

'  Psalms  of  the  Early  Buddhists,  London,  1910-13,  pt.  i.  p. 
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to  servant  and  conversely,  and  that  of  layman 
to  leclusc  or  Itraliinan  ana  conversely.  The  mac- 
tical  forms  wliidi  thcau  six  several  mudes  of  devo- 
tion or  worship  should  take  are  simply  and  concisely 
described.  l'"or  our  present  purpose  it  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  note  that  they  are  prescrilied  not 
as  mere  duties  or  moral  acts,  but  rather  as  ways 
of  giving  ex]>ression  to  a  spirit  of  'cumpassion ' 
felt  by  the  agent.  Thus  not  only  should  parents 
in  live  ways  take  compassion  on  (anii-knmpanti, 
lit.  'vibrato  towards  or  after')  their  children,  and 
teachers  in  live  other  ways  take  compassion  on 
their  pu|)ils,  but  wives,  in  yet  other  live  ways, 
should  take  compassion  on  their  husbands,  friends 
and  colleagues,  in  yet  other  live  ways,  should  take 
compassion  on  any  honourable  man  (h-iila/iuttn  ; 
this  would  refer  pointedly  to  Sihgala  and  his  com- 
panions), in  yet  other  five  ways  servants  should 
take  compassion  on  their  master,  and  in  yet  other 
six  ways  recluses  and  Brahnians  should  take  com- 
passion on  the  laity.  The  corresponding  term  in 
the  other  six  cases  of  reciprocated  service — e.g.,  of 
children  to  parents,  husbands  to  wives,  etc. — is 
'ministering  to,'  or  'waiting  upon.'  And  the 
choice  of  these  two  Pali  words,  difi'ering  as  they 
do  from  those  that  we  should  find  in  a  similar 
Eiiropean  catalogue,  is  interesting.  The  former 
word — to  show,  take,  feel  'compassion' — while  it 
is  here  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  devotion  of  the 
good  servant,  is  very  often  used  in  the  Snttas  for 
the  supreme  instance  of  the  reciprocal  devotion — 
that  of  a  superior  for  inferiors — to  wit,  the  com- 
passion moving  a  Buddha  to  spend  himself  '  for  the 
welfare,  the  happiness  of  many  folk,  for  the  good 
...  of  gods  and  men,''  and  'to  live  perpetually 
moved  towards  the  welfare  of  all  that  lives  and 
breathes.'^  It  was  this  spirit  that  he  prescribed 
for  tliose  whom  he  sent  forth  as  missionaries.^  I'or 
all  these  six  forms  of  mutual  service  or  devotion 
a  Cliristian  catalogue  would  probably  use  the  word 
'love,'  however  much  the  sources  and  outlets  of 
the  emotion  so  termed  are  shown  to  dift'er.  The 
fact  that  the  Buddhist  catalogue  does  not  bring  in 
its  ethics  to  supplement,  or  flow  from,  Singala's 
religious  beliefs,  but  supersedes  the  latter  by  the 
former,  and,  again,  the  fact  that  it  substitutes  the 
'  divine  emotion '  of  compassion  and  the  practical 
devotion  of  ministry  for  our  more  familiar  and 
pregnant  '  love '  show  us  the  need  that  there  is  for 
caution  in  making  affirmations  about  love  in  Bud- 
dhism. It  may  help  us  further  towards  some,  or 
away  from  other,  conclusions  if  we  examine  in 
brief  detail  some  of  these  forms  as  met  with  in  the 
five  Nikdyas. 

I.  Parental  love. — The  typical  form  of  intense 
and  self-surrendering  devotion  is  that  of  mother- 
love,  just  as  the  type  of  overwhelming  sorrow  is 
that  of  the  bereaved  mother.*  The  wise  man 
should  cleave  to  a  genuine  friend — a  watchful, 
loyal,  sagacious,  sympathizing  friend  —  as  the 
mother  is  devoted  to  her  child.'  And  not  only 
to  bis  friends : 

•  E'en  as  a  mother  watcheth  o'er  her  child. 
Her  only  child,  even  with  life  itself, 
So  let  us  for  all  creatures,  {jreat  or  small. 
Develop  such  a  boundless  heart  and  mind, 
Ay,  let  us  practise  love  for  all  the  world. 
Upward  and  downward,  yea,  before,  behind, 
Uncramped,  free  from  ill-will  and  enmity. '^ 

This  simile  is  quite  in  keejiing  with  the  chosen 
term  '  being  moved,  or  vibrating  towaids,'  or  '  com- 
passion,' since  mother-love  contains  so  large  an 
element  of  passionate,  protecting  pity. 

1  Dlgha  Niktiya,  iii.  211,  etc. 

3  AAgultara  Nikdtra,  iv.  208,  etc. 

^  Mahamijsia,  i.  10  {SDE  xiii.  (ISSIJ  112);  nf.  AfigtUtara 
Nikava,  iv.  IfjO. 

*  O.  A.  F.  Khys  Davids,  Piatms  of  the  Early  Duddhisls,  pi.  i. 
p.  xxvii. 

6  Digha  A'ijtiij/u,  iii.  188. 

«  Khuddaka  fu(lta  (I'TS,  1916),  p.  8. 


2.  Sex  love. — No  case  is  lonnd  of  a  woman 
seeking  death  or  religion  throu;;h  the  death  not 
of  her  child,  hut  of  her  husband.  SritJ.  does  not 
ai)pear  in  Buddhist  literature.  The  anthology 
mentioned  above  has  one  case,  Touched  for  by  the 
Commentary  only,  of  a  man  leaving  the  world 
because  of  his  young  wife's  death  from  snake-bite.' 
And  women  are  recorded,  in  text  and  commentary, 
as  having  left  the  world  because  their  husbands 
had  forsaken  it  for  religion.  The  power  of  sex  to 
enthrall  is  fully  acknowledged,"  as  is  that  of  sex- 
repulsion.'  But  there  was  no  one  ancient  and 
moving  'Canticle'  of  sex-love  calling  for  spiritual- 
ized annexation  to  the  Buddhist  books,  such  as  we 
possess  in  the  legacy  left  by  Hebrew  Scriptures  to 
the  Christian  apost  les.  No  allegory  of  the  '  com- 
passion '  of  a  Buddha  for  his  adherents  is  found  in 
the  pretty  love-song  of  the  Siitta  called  'The 
Questions  of  Sakka.  *  Conjugal  love — a  blend  of 
sex-feeling,  parent-feeling,  and  friendship — finds 
beautiful  expression  in  old  Indian  literature,  but  in 
poems  that  are  younger  than  early  Buddhist  books. 
This  is  possibly  the  outcome  of  a  social  evolution — 
an  evolution  which  a  century  or  two  of  Buddhist 
ethics  as  to  the  right  devotion  in  husband  and  wife 
may  have  done  much  to  bring  about.  It  may  be 
noted  in  this  connexion  that  the  Asokan  rock  and 
pillar  edicts,  although  they  are  now  and  then  didactic 
on  family  relations,  are  silent  as  to  conjugal  life. 
Again,  it  is  perhaps  a  pathetic  touch  in  the 
Anthologies  that  shows  woman  at  her  best  ready 
for  the  comradeshii),  but  man  blind  to  it.  Maha- 
Kassapa,  who  headed  the  Order  at  the  Buddha's 
death,  and  Bhadda  Kapilani,  famed  as  a  preacher, 
were,  by  eomnientarial  tradition,  husband  and  wife, 
and  not  in  their  final  birth  only.  They  left  the 
world  by  mutual  agreement,  having  gone  through 
the  form  of  marriage  to  please  their  kin.  She,  in 
the  poems  attributed  to  her,  glories  in  her  ex- 
husband's  gifts  and  in  their  '  spiritual  friendship ' 
and  common  vi.sion  of  the  truth.  His  much  longer 
poem  reveals  him  as  both  the  anchorite  and  the 
friend  of  mankind,  even  of  the  outcast,  but  has  no 
word  concerning  her.'  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
larger,  more  heterogeneous  group  composing  the 
family  in  ancient  India  may  have  hindered  the 
evolution  of  the  conjugal  relation.  According  to 
the  sidelights  thrown  by  the  Suttas  on  domestic 
life,  a  girl  left  her  home  to  enter  the  house  not  of 
her  husband,  but  of  her  father-in-law."  She  became 
more  or  less  the  servant  of  him  and  his  wife  as  well 
as  of  her  husband.  Reference  also  is  occasionally 
found  to  a  second  wife  : 

*  Woeful  when  sharing  home  with  hostile  wife.' 7 

3.  Love  tovyards  the  Buddha. — Filial  love  alone 
is  the  form  wherein  early  Buddhist  devotees  gave 
expression  to  their  feeling  for  the  founder  of  their 
rule  and  doctrine.  They  confessed  themselves  not 
seldom  as  the  'own  mouth-l)orn'  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Buddha' — a  sentiment  which,  in  the  later 
eomnientarial  records,  finds  an  echo  in  these 
children  being  termed  severally  '  my  son,'  etc.,  by 
the  Master."  Yet,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
knows,  none  of  the  usual  terms  for  love  or  affection 
is  applied  to  him,  and  certainly  no  one  is  spoken  of 
as  loving  him  by  'taking  compassion  upon' him. 
He,  as  father,  teacher,  '  recluse,  is  ministered  to  or 
waited  upon  ;  it  is  he  who  '  takes  compassion '  on 
children,  disciples,  and  laity.  Honour,  wor.ship, 
or  homage,  faith  or  confidence,  and  the  term 
piimnna,   which    may   be    rendered   '  resting  in,' 

J  Rhys  Davids,  Psalms,  ii.  34.         -  AfiguUava  A'ikaya,  i.  I. 
1  Rhys  Davids,  I'salnui,  i.  IMf.,  and  several  SuUas. 
*T.  W.   Rhys  Davids,  Diatnijues  of  the  BuddJia,   London, 
1899-iniO,  ii.  301. 

6  Ilhys  Davids,  Pmlmt,  i.  49,  ii.  3591. 

«  Mdjjhima  Xikuya,  i.  186;  Rhys  Davids.  Pealma,  i.  169f. 

7  Rhys  Davids,  Pmtms,  i.  108,  103. 

8  Ih.  pt.  i.  p.  xxxii,  pt.  ii.  p.  60,  and  pasnim. 
»  Dhammapada  Commentary,  i.  21,  430,  etc. 
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'satisfied  with' — such  are  the  expressions  for  the 
emotion  felt,  but  not  '  love.'  The  Indian  words 
for  love  were  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  this 
relation — a  relation  which  was  not  the  less  deep 
and  genuine,  whether  it  was  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  self-surrendering  devotion  of  a  believing  and 
adoring  '  heart '  or  of  the  intellectual  love  of  the 
philosophic  mind  : 

*  I  see  him  with  my  mind  as  't  were  mine  eyes. 

By  night,  by  day,  incessant,  watching  ever. 

I  reverence  hira  while  waiting  for  the  morn. 

And  thus  methinks  I'm  ever  with  him  dwelling. 

Truly  my  mind  with  him  is  joined,  O  brahman.'' 
The  emancipating  force  of  his  teaching  drew  the 
imagination : 

'  So  I,  leaving  the  men  of  vision  cramped, 
Come  as  the  swan  flies  to  the  mighty  sea.'  2 
And  the  charm  or  majesty  of  his  presence  drew  by 
way  of  sense  : 

'  O  wondroQS  fair  the  All-enlightened  shines 

Like  a  great  storm-cloud  in  the  summer  sky. 
Thou  on  thy  followers  pourest  precious  rain. 

noble  of  aspect,  whose  skin 
Resembleth  gold,  say,  w-hat  is  friar's  life 
To  thee  \vith  presence  so  supremely  fair  ? '  ^^ 
This  adoration  for  his  person  is  usually  accepted, 
but  not  always : 

'  Long  have  I  wished,  lord,'  said  the  devoted  Vakkali  on  his 
deathbed,  '  to  draw  near  to  behold  the  Exalted  One,  but  now  is 
there  no  more  strength  left  in  me  to  come  1 '  '  Let  be,  Vakkali, 
what  hast  thou  to  do  with  seeing  this  poor  frame  of  me?  He 
w  ho  seeth  the  Norm,  he  it  is  that  seeth  me  ;  he  that  seeth  me 
is  he  ^^ho  seeth  the  Norm.'* 

And  indeed  it  wa.s  the  con^'iction  that,  in  this  man 
of  the  long  and  tireless  ministry,  carried  out  purely 
from  sweet  compassion  for  the  sons  of  men,  such 
wisdom  and  goodness,  charm  and  power,  were  com- 
bined as  to  banish,  while  and  where  he  lived,  the 
need  for  superhuman  objects  of  worship  from  his 
followers,  and  which,  long  after  he  had  passed 
away,  aided  the  theological  evolutions  of  Mahayan- 
ism — the  conception,  namely,  of  Manjusri,  and 
Avalokitesvara,  wisdom  and  compassion  personi- 
fied. And  Maiti«ya  or  Metteyya,  the  future 
Buddha,  has  been  conceived  as  one  who  will  revive 
the  spirit  of  lovingkindness  among  men.* 

4.  Love  towards  deities. — For  deity,  or  the 
deities  of  its  age,  early  Buddhism  finds  no  need  of 
adoring  devotion.  No  deities  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  exist  for  it.  All  clevas  are  more  like  our 
conception  of  angels,  beings  differing  from  man- 
kind only  in  degree  and  in  quality  of  physical  and 
mental  characteristics.  They  inhabited  other  more 
or  less  adjacent  worlds  or  spheres.  On  earth  were 
natui'e-spirits  or  fauies,  usually  termed  devatft 
(lit.  '  deity  ').  All  were  to  be  treated  with  goodwill 
and  friendliness,  but  nothing  further.  They  were 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  communicating 
with  man,  and  are  found  rebuking  and  admonish- 
ing the  lax  or  lazy  recluse.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
chosen  few — a  Buddha  and  his  Arahants — it  is 
the  devas  who  render  homage  and  minister  to  the 
man,  not  the  reverse.* 

5.  Ideal  love. — The  emotion  of  ideal  love,  though 
it  was  not  reserved  for  any  personified  deity  in 
Buddhism,  and  though  it  played  largely  round  the 

ferson  of  the  founder,  was  not  otherwise  atrophied, 
t  never  appears  as  associated  with  the  whole  of 
that  cosmodicy  which,  for  the  more  intellectual 
Buddhists,  takes  the  place  of  a  theodicy.  Devo- 
tion bestowed  on  a  'cosmic  mechanism,''  not 
planned  by  divine  wisdom,  and  involving  for  each 
and  all  so  much  unspeakable  suffering,  was  not  to 
be  looked  for.  But  the  Norm,  as  doctrine  and  as 
a  part    of    that    cosmos,   in    Pali    dhamma    and 

1  Sutia  Nivtlta,  verses  1142,  1144. 

^  /*.  1134. 

3  Rhys  Davids,  Psalms,  ii.  403,  311. 

*  Sai'ityutta  Nikaya,  Hi.  119  f. 

6T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism^,  London,  1910,  p.  200. 

'  e.g.,  Rhys  Davids,  Psalms,  ii.  2T4,  389. 

'  H.  Oldenberg,  Buddha  0,  .Stuttgart,  1914,  p.  387. 
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dhammatd,  constituted  for  the  intelligent  adherent 
a  source  of  austere  affection  (rati).  Admiration  for 
dhammata  is  a  refrain  in  the  Brethren's  antho- 
loCT,'  and  the  expression  'love  for  the  Norm' 
{djiammagata  rati)  is  met  with  ;  e.g.  (here  called 
'  the  Ideal ') : 

*  Is  his  love  set  on  the  Ideal, 

Other  loves  that  Love  surpasseth.'  ^ 
The  same   emotion    is    aroused    by  the    idea   of 
Nirvana  (nibbandbhirati,  a  stronger  form  of  rati)  : 

'All  my  heart's  love  is  to  Nibbana  given, 'S 
and  by  that  of  the  Sasana,  or  '  religion,'  '  rule ' 
(sasanarati).* 

6.  Friendship.  —  'Goodwill  and  friendliness' 
favyapada,  adosa,  metta.)  express,  better  perhaps 
than  the  overburdened  word  'love,'  that  expanded 
.sentiment  of  amity  to  all  living  things  which  the 
average  man  can  cherish  only  for  personal  friend 
or  comrade.  The  cultivation  of  amity  (caritas), 
pity,  sympathetic  gladness,  and  equanimity  formed 
a  sort  of  sublimated  or  higher  sila,  or  code  of 
morals,  the  tlrst  three  of  them  forming  a  develop- 
ment of  that  '  ribrating  towards,'  or  compassion, 
which  is  so  essential  an  attitude  in  Buddhist 
ethics.  It  is  to  these  that  the  Elder  Revata  refers 
in  defending  himself  against  the  charge  that  he 
lived  in  the  woods  to  receive  stolen  goods  : 

'  Since  I  went  forth  from  home  to  homeless  life. 
Ne'er  have  I  harboured  conscious  wish  or  plan 
Un-Ariyan  or  linked  with  enmity. 
Ne'er  mine  the  quest,  all  this  long  interval : — 
"  Let's  smite  our  fellow-creatures,  let  us  slay. 
Let  them  be  brought  to  pain  and  misery  !  " 
Nay,  love  I  do  avow,  made  infinite, 
Well  trained,  by  orderly  progression  grown. 
Even  as  by  the  Buddha  it  is  taught. 
With  all  am  I  a  friend,  comrade  to  all. 
And  to  all  creatures  kind  and  merciful ; 
A  heart  of  amity  I  cultivate. 
And  ever  in  goodwill  is  my  delight. 
A  heart  that  cannot  drift  or  fluctuate 
I  make  my  joy  ;  the  sentiments  sublime 
That  evil  men  do  shun  I  cultivate.' 6 
If,  as  certain  writers  think,  we  should  refrain 
from  applying  so  warm-blooded  a  term  as  'loi'e' 
to  mettd,  '  amity,'  this  may  be  justified,  perhaps, 
on  etymological  grounds,  and  on  the  ground  that 
Buddhism   sets  itself  against  passionate  feeling. 
But  it  cannot  be  justified  either  by  lukewarmness 
in  the  exordiums  to  practise  metta.  and  S3'mpathy 
with  pain  or  joj-  or  by  .sluggishness  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  virtues  by  leading  Buddhists. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  ancient  literature 
any  exordium  so  aglow  with  '  goodwill  towards 
men  '  as  that  of  the  so-called  Four  Brahma-viharas, 
i.e.  Best  Dispositions,  or  Four  Infinitudes  : 

'Suffusing,  tender  and  compassionate,  such  an  one  with  the 
rays  of  our  loving  (or  sympathizing)  thought,  and  from  him 
torthgoing  suffusing  this  and  that  quarter,  the  whole  world 
with  lo^-ing  consciousness  far-reaching,  .  .  .  beyond  measure  ; '8 
or,  again,  as  that  of  the  emancipation  of  mind 
through  '  amity ' : 

'  All  the  means  that  can  be  used  as  bases  for  right  doing  .  .  . 
are  outshone  in  i-adiance  and  glory  by  this,  which  takes  all 
those  up  into  itself.'  7 

If  this  be  amity  only,  we  can  let  love  stand  aside  ! 
There  is  no  specific  and  positive  injunction  to 
'  love  your  enemies,'  but  this  is  only  because  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Dhamma  would  label  no  feUow- 
creatures  as  enemies.  All  Avere  either  to  be 
'  ministered  unto '  with  honour  or  to  be  taken 
compassion  upon  in  that  spirit  of  grave  tenderness 
for  the  burden  of  ill  on  earth — and  in  the  heavens 
too — which  is  Buddhism  at  its  emotional  best. 
'  Conquer  the  wrathful  by  mildness,  .  .  .  the 
stingy  by  giving,  the  Uar  by  trutli  ! ' "  is  the  pre- 
scribed line  of  action. 

7.  Altruism. — Among  the  channels  for  catholic 
altruistic  sentiment,  however  termed,  the  giving  of 

1  Rhys  Davids,  Fsahiis,  ii.  29,  n.  2. 

-  lb.  ii.  297.  ^  lb.  i.  166. 

••  lb.  i.  187.  °  lb.  ii.  -iSO. 

6  ilajjhima  Sikaya,  i.  129.  '  ItivuUaka,  10-21. 

8  Dhammapada,  223. 
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worldly,  and  the  giving  of  spiritual,  goods, 
Buddhist  missionary  lahours  from  the  earliest  days 
are  well  known,  and,  from  Anoka's  days,  are 
matters  of  history.  Tlie  Sutta  describing  a  con- 
versation between  the  Master  and  Punna  of  the 
Siinaparan t as — a  bhikkhu  whose  labours  were 
crownc<l  with  martyrdom — is  typical  of  the  incor- 
ri^ble  unfalterinf;  'amity'  of^  the  missionary 
spirit.'  Of  the  other  kind  of  giving,  while  dnnn, 
'liberality,'  is  recommended,  especially  as  a  pious 
and  prolitable  return  to  the  dispensers  of  spiritual 
gifts,  the  absence  of  any  systematic  inculcation  of 
'charity,'  or  poor  relief,  is  noticeable.  There 
were  poor  folk  and  beggars,  for  the  ideal  king  is 
described  as  giving  largely  to  such.'  But  the  fact 
that  the  religious  '  friar '  was  termed  almsman 
(bhikkhu),  and  took  his  place  as  a  beggar  among 
beggars  (save  that  he  never  '  begged,'  but  only 
passed  by),  seems  to  indicate  that  the  practice  of 
charity  at  the  door  and  in  kind  was  a  matter  of 
course,  not  calling  for  special  e.\hortation.  Royal 
donors  gave  their  charity  in  almshalls  at  each  city 
gate. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  developments  of 
secedent  Buddhism  is  the  expansion,  in  eschato- 
logical  hypotheses,  of  the  altruistic  spirit  so 
strongly  fostered,  for  life  on  earth,  by  the  original 
teaching.  In  the  early  Dhamma  concentr.ative 
self-training  receives  relatively  more  emphasis 
than  any  exercise  in  the  expansion  of  emotional 
imagination.  But  in  the  altruistic  patience  and 
faith  of  the  Bodhisattva  ideal  we  see  the  mother- 
germ  reaching  a  sublimity  unattained  in  the  poetic 
idealism  of  any  other  creed. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  works  cited  in  footnotes,  see 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Earl\i  Buddhism,  London,  1910,  p.  60f.  ; 
R.  Piscliel,  Lehen  und  Lehre  des  Buddha,  Leipzig,  1906,  p. 
78  f.,  criticized  in  H.  Oldenber^,  '  Der  Buddhisnius  und  die 
christliclie  Liebe,'  Aui  dem  alien  Indim,  Berlin,  1910,  p.  1 1. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

LOVE  {Celtic).— 1.  Gauls.— The  Celts  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  at  any  time  in  their  history 
any  special  god  or  goddess  of  love.  In  later  times 
the  numerous  goddesses  of  fertility  often  possess 
the  attributes  of  love-patrons  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
jirobable  that  this  conception  was  identified  with 
them,  if  at  anj"  time  it  formed  a  specia,!  subject  of 
worship  among  the  Celts.  AVe  have,  for  example, 
among  the  goddesses  of  ancient  Gaul  one  who  is 
equated  with  Diana,  but  who  possesses  at  the  same 
f  ime  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Venus  (G.  Grupp, 
Kultur  (hr  alien  Kclten  und  Gcrnianen,  Munich, 
1905,  p.  160).  It  is  possible,  then,  that  there  was 
a  tendency  among  the  primitive  Celts  to  assign 
love-attributes  to  some  of  their  deities.  Thus,  we 
are  not  yet  cei  tain  of  the  form  of  cult  addressed  to 
the  Matrcs,  who  were  the  special  patrons  of  women, 
presiding  at  child-birth  ;  but  it  was  without  doubt 
a  kind  of  love-worship,  especially  that  of  mother- 
hood, since  these  goddesses  are  usually  represented 
with  a  child  in  their  arms.  In  Christian  times 
these  wooden  figures,  blackened  with  age,  were 
often  mistaken  for  those  of  the  Virgin,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Vierges  noircs,  were  given  a  place  of 
honour  in  the  churches  (J.  A.  MacCuUoch,  The  Kel. 
of  thf.  Anr.  Celts,  Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  45  f.  ;  cf. 
also  EHE  iii.  280).  Another  class  of  divinities 
••ailed  Vlrgines  were  also  closely  associated  with 
the  Matrcs — in  fact,  this  title  may  have  been  but 
.vn  appellative  of  the  latter.  They  were  served  by 
priestesses,  whose  existence  has  been  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  that  many  Celtic  divinities  were  at 
lirst  female,  and  were,  therefore,  served  by  women 
possessed  of  the  trilial  lore  (ih.  317).  Slrabo  (iv. 
IV.  6),  copying  from  I'ytheas,  who  visited  the 
western  seaUmrd  of  France  about  .')22  li.C,  gives 
.an  account  of  the  mystic  rites  practised  by  some 
Saninite   women  who  inhabited  a  small  island  in 

>  Hajjhima,  iii.  267  r.  a  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues,  I.  177. 


the  ocean  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire;  and,  though 
Stiabo  calls  these  rites  Bacchic,  it  is  verj'  i)robal)le 
that  they  were  connected  with  some  form  of  lovo- 
worship. 

In  the  betrothal  rites  of  the  founders  of  Mar- 
seilles there  appear  to  be  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  love-god.  We  are  told  that  the  daughter 
of  the  king,  after  a  splendid  repast,  entered  the 
room  with  a  full  cup  in  her  hand,  and  extended  it, 
by  chance  or  otherwise,  to  a  stranger.  The  father 
sanctioned  it  at  once,  declaring  that  it  was  a  god 
who  wished  it  (Aristotle,  quoted  by  Athenacus, 
xiii.  .%  [p.  676]).  According  to  Plutarch  (Ama- 
toriu.i,  xxii.,  rfe  Mulicriim  virtntibtts,  xx.),  it  was 
customary  among  the  Asiatic  Celts  for  the  betrothal 
to  take  place  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  who, 
in  the  case  which  he  cites,  happened  to  be  Artemis. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  tar  those  rites  were 
influenced  by  the  customs  of  the  Greeks. 

In  spite  Oi  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
women  were  reduced  among  the  Gauls,  they  were 
renowned  for  their  devotion  and  fidelity  to  their 
husbands  (sec  Ethics  and  Morality  [Celtic],  I.  2). 
Yet  by  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  if  we  may  accept  the 
statement  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (Ornt.  ii.,  text  and 
tr.  W.  C.  Wright,  London,  1913,  i.  218  f.  ;  also  Ep. 
19  ;  G.  Dottin,  Manuel  pour  servir  d  I'itude  de 
I'antiquiK  celtiquc,  Paris,  1906,  p.  141),  a  sad  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  Celtic 
women,  especially  among  the  Eastern  G.iuls. 

Julian  relates  that  the  Celt*  took  the  Rhine  as  a  judge  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  wives.  When  a  child  was  born,  the  f;ither  placed 
it  on  a  shield  and  set  it  on  the  river.  If  the  child  was  legitmiate, 
it  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  illegitimate,  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  We  are 
uncertain,  however,  whether  the  tribes  referred  to  were  Celtic 
or  German,  The  love-motive  also  existed  without  doubt  in  the 
cult  of  the  Earth,  the  ^reat  mother  of  gods  and  men,  but  to 
what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  sav  (cf,  C.  Jullian,  Histoire  de  la 
Gaule,  Paris,  1908,  ii,  123), 

2,  Irish. — In  his  well-known  hymn  St,  Patrick 
prayed  against  the  'spells  of  women,  .smiths,  and 
druids  '  (W,  O,  E,  Windisch,  Irische  Texlc,  Leipzig, 
1880 ff.,  i.  56).  The  women  to  whom  the  saint 
refers  ■were  probably  those  of  the  side,  who  re- 
joiced in  eternal  youth  and  beauty,  and  whose 
capacity  for  love  was  so  great  that  they  would  go 
forth  themselves  to  woo  and  win  mortals.  Once  the 
spell  was  cast,  not  even  the  greatest  hero  could 
resist.  The  important  r61e  played  by  these  divine 
women  in  Irish  mythology  is  revealed  in  the  account 
of  the  adventures  of  Connla,  where  even  the  power- 
ful magic  of  druidism  fails  to  remove  the  spell. 

Connla,  walking  on  the  hills  of  Usnech  in  company  with  his 
father  Cond,  who  was  supreme  kinjr  of  Ireland  from  a,d,  c,  122 
to  c.  167,  saw  a  beautiful  damsel  approaching, *^She  was  attired 
in  a  strange  garb  ;  and,  when  Connla  asked  her  whence  she  came, 
she  replied  :  '  We  are  the  great  .«irf,  hence  we  are  called  the 
people  of  the  side'  i.e.  of  the  mound  or  hillock.  The  father 
wished  to  know  with  whom  his  son  was  sjieaking,  so  the  damsel 
informed  him  that  she  had  come  to  invite  Connla,  whom  she 
loved,  to  the  Mag  Mell,  '  Plain  of  Delight,'  where  dwelt  King 
Boadag.  'Come  with  nie,"  she  cried,  '  Connla  the  Red,  of  the 
sprecklfd  neck,  flame-red,  a  yellow  crown  awaits  thee  ;  thy  figure 
shall  not  wither,  nor  its  youth  nor  its  beauty  till  the  dreadful 
judgment.'  Cond  then  bade  Conin  the  druid,  who,  like  the 
others,  heard  but  difi  not  see  the  damsel,  chant  a  magic  song 
against  her.  She  departed,  but  not  before  throwing  Connla  an 
apple,  which  was  his  sole  sustenance  for  a  month,  and  yet  noth- 
ing diminished  from  it.  After  a  while  longing  seized  Connla 
for  the  damsel,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  he  beheld  her  again, 
when  she  addres,sed  him  thus ;  '  It  is  no  lofty  seat  on  which 
Connla  silB  among  the  short-lived  mortals  awaiting  fearful  death. 
The  ever-living  beings  {bii  bithhi)  invite  thee.  Thou  art  a 
favourite  of  the  men  of  Tethra,  for  they  see  thee  every  day  in 
the  assemblies  of  thy  father's  hovise  among  thy  dear  friends,' 
Again  the  king  urged  the  druid  to  chant  against  her,  but  she 
made  answer  :  '  O  Cond  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  druidism  is  not 
loved,  little  has  it  i>rogres.scd  to  honour  on  the  Great  Strand, 
A  just  man  [probably  an  allusion  to  St.  Patrick  inserted  in  the 
saga]  will  come  with  a  great  following  ;  and  his  law  will  destroy 
the  incantations  of  druids  from  passing  the  Ii})s  of  black,  lying 
demons,'  She  then  told  Connla  of  another  land,  in  which  was 
no  race  save  only  women  and  maidens.  When  she  had  ended, 
Connla  gave  a  bound  into  her  ship  of  gloss,  and  they  sailed  away. 
From  that  day  to  this  they  have  never  Iteeti  seen,  and  no  one 
knows  whither  tlu-y  went  (for  the  text  of  this  saga  see  Win- 
disch, Irish  Grammar,   tr.   N.   Moore,  Cambridge,  1SS2,  pp. 
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134-136;  Ft.  tr.  in  d'Arbois  de  Jiibainville,  V^popie  celtique  en 
Irlande,  Paris,  1892,  pj).  334-390 ;  and  a  summary  in  K.  Jlever 
and  A,  Nutt,  Voyage  of  Bran,  London,  1896-07,  i.  145  f.). 
,  Oengus,  the  beautiful,  sometimes  called  Mac  Inil 
Oc,  '  Son  of  the  Young  Ones '  {i.e.  of  Dagda  and 
Boand),  is  also  a  god  of  growth  and  fertility  wlio 
possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  attributes  of  a 
god  of  love.  He  lias  been  called  the  Eros  of  the 
Gaels,  because  he  was  patron  of  Diarmaid,  beloved 
of  women,  and  because  his  kisses  became  birds  wliieh 
whispered  thoughts  of  love  to  youths  and  maidens. 
The  love-motive  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
stories  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  whose  women  were  supposed  to  be  unfad- 
ing (8.  H.  O'Grady,  Silua  Gadelica,  London,  1S92, 
ii.  203).  One  of  the  earliest  concerns  Eri,  sister  of 
Bres,  who  was  son  of  the  Fomorian  Elatlia. 

The  love-motive  is  equally  prominent  in  the 
Voyages  of  Bran  and  Maelduin,  which  are  close 
parallels  to  the  adventures  of  Connla.  In  botli  of 
these  stories  tlie  happy  mortal  is  allowed  to  visit 
Elysium,  which  he  finds  to  consist  of  an  island 
inhabited  by  an  amorous  queen,  who  gladly  wel- 
comes the  mortal  visitor  and  is  equally  reluctant 
to  let  him  depart. 

A  most  interesting  example  of  the  development 
of  the  primitive  love-theme  is  found  in  'Ciich- 
ulainn's  Sick  Bed.' 

This  aagra  relates  tiiat  one  day  Ciichulainn  was  struck  with 
.T  horse  switch  by  two  strange  women,  one  of  whom  was  attired 
in  green  and  the  other  in  red,  and  in  consequence  o(  this  blow 
he  lay  till  the  end  of  the  year  without  speaking  to  any  one. 
Then  came  a  stranger  who  sang  \  crses  promising  health  and 
strength  to  the  hero,  if  he  would  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
daughters  of  Aed  Abrat,  to  one  of  whom,  Fann,  it  would  give 
heartfelt  joy  to  be  espoused  to  Ciichulainn.  Fann,  daughter  of 
Manannaii  mac  Lir.  who  had  been  abandoned  by  her  husband, 
had conceivedagreat  affection  for  Ciichulainn,  and  the  stranger, 
whose  name  was  Liban,  had  been  sent  by  her  own  husba°nd 
Labrairt  of  the  Quick  Hand  on  the  Sword,  to  tell  Ciichulainn 
that,  it  he  would  come  and  fight  against  Labraid's  enemies,  he 
should  have  Fannashis  wife.  Aftereending  hisch,ariotcer  L6eg 
to  visit  the  Plain  of  Delight,  the  great  hero  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  went  to  overthrow  the  opponents  of  liabraid.  After 
remaining  a  month  with  Fann,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  promis- 
ing to  meet  her  again  it  a  trysting  place.  Enier,  hifi  wife,  having 
heard  of  this,  went  with  fifty  maidens,  all  armed  with  knives,  to 
attack  the  lovers,  and,  when  Fann  saw  them,  she  appealed  to 
Ciichulainn  for  protection,  which  he  promised.  He  was  then 
bitterly  upbraided  by  Emer  for  h.avingdi8gracedher  before  all  the 
women  of  Erin.  Once  they  were  together  in  dignity,  and  they 
might  be  so  again  it  he  desired.  Ciichulainn  took  pityon  her  ;  and 
a  contest  then  arose  between  the  two  women  for  the'possession  of 
the  hero.  The  fairy  queen  finally  yielded  to  the  mortal,  saying  : 
'  Woe  1  to  give  love  to  a  person. 
If  he  does  not  take  notice  of  it ; 
It  is  better  to  be  turned  away 
Unless  one  is  loved  as  one  loves.' 
When  Manannaii  became  aware  of  this,  he  came  east  to  seek 
Fann,  and  no  one  could  see  him  but  Fann  alone.  He  gave  her 
choice  to  remain  with  Ciichulainn  or  go  with  him.  She  answered  • 
'  There  is,  by  our  word,  one  of  you  whom  I  would  rather  follow 
than  the  other,  but  it  is  with  you  I  shall  go,  for  Ciichulainn 
has  abandoned  me— thou  too  hast  no  worthy  queen,  but  Ciich- 
ulainn has'  (d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  tpupie  cellimie,  \>v  170- 
216  ;  Nutt  and  Meyer,  i.  153-157  ;  ed.  Windisch,  i.  205-227). 

Without  multiplying  examples,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  woman  is  usually  the  aggressive  figure  in 
Iri.sh  mythology.  In  Christian  times  wheie'beliefs 
revealing  the  pagan  love-theme  have  survived,  the 
method  of  procedure  is  different,  the  man  pursuing 
the  woman,  often  against  her  mshes.  "Thus,  w  hen 
King  Fiachna  was  fighting  against  the  Scots  and  in 
great  danger  of  his  life,  a  strangor  appeared  to  his 
wife,  announcing  tliat  he  would  save  her  husband's 
life  if  she  would  conisent  to  yield  herself  to  him. 
She  agreed  with  reluctance  ;  and  the  child  born  of 
this  union  was  the  7th  cent.  King  Mongan,  of 
whom  the  annalist  says  :  '  Every  one  knows  that  his 
real  father  was  ManannAn  '  (Lcabhar  na  hUidhre, 
facsimile  reprint,  Dublin,  1870,  p.  133%  19). 

In  the  Ciichulainn  cycle  the  love-motive  is  usu.ally 
one  of  wild  lust  ;  and,  as  these  stories  doubtless 
reflect,  to  a  great  extent,  the  condition  of  society 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  we  can  foriii 
from  them  an  idea  of  tlie  status  of  woman  at  that 


period.  In  his  analy.sis  of  the  Tdin,  the  great  epic 
of  Ireland — whicli  depicts  to  a  great  extent  the 
morals  of  Connaught— H.  Ziinmer  has  pointed  out 
that  Medb,  the  heroine  of  the  expedition,  had  been 
the  -ivife  of  Conchobar,  but,  having  abandoned  him, 
married  in  succession  two  chiefs  of  the  same  name, 
Ailill,  the  second  of  whom  is  her  husband  at  the 
beginning  of  the  account  ('Der  kulturgcschichtliche 
Hintergrund  in  den  Erzahlungen  der  alten  irischen 
Helden.sage,' 55^  IF,  1911,  pp.  174-227). 

An  idea  of  the  unusual  prominence  of  the  love- 
motive  in  the  early  Irish  saga  can  be  formed  from 
the  list  of  titles  given  in  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville's 
Essai  d'un  catalogue  de  la  litterature  eplnuc  dc 
I'Irlande  (Paris,  1883). 

Thus  on  pp.  34-37  there  are  twelve  stories  bearing  the  title 
aithed,  or  '  elopement,'  among  the  more  important  of  which  are 
Aithed  Blatnatte,  ingine  Puitl,  mate  Fhidaig,  re  Coinfhnlainn, 
or  '  Elopement  of  Blatnat,  daughter  of  Pall,  son  of  Fidach,  to 
Cuchulamn  '  (cf.  G.  Keating,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  tr.  J.  O'JIahonv, 
New  York,  1866,  pp.  282-284) ;  Aithed  Derdrenn  re  maccaib 
Usnig,  or  '  Elopement  of  Derdiiu  to  the  sons  of  Usnech,'  iden- 
tical with  Longes  mac  n-i'snig,  or  '  E.\ile  of  the  Sons  of  Usnech 
(ed.  Windisch,  i.  67-S2) ;  and  Aithid  Grainne  re  Diiirmait, 
or  'Elopement  of  Grainne  to  Diarmaif  (Book  of  Lee  an,  fol. 
181 ;  Brit.  Mus.,  Harle.\-  MSS,  6280,  fol.  26).  In  addition  to 
Cath  na  Suirglie  and  Cttth  Tochmarca,  'Battle  of  the  Demand 
in  Marri.age'  (d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  p.  82  f.).  there  are  six 
sagas  bearing  the  title  compert,  or  '  conception '  (92-94),  of 
which  the  most  famous  are  Compert  Conchohair,  or  'Con- 
ception of  Conchobar'  (LL  106),  and  Compert  Conculainn, 
or  'Conception  of  Ciichulainn'  (Windisch,  pp.  134-145,  324 f.). 
Eachtra  an  Phnlais  Dhroidhachtamkuii,  or  '  Adventures  of 
the  Enchanted  Palace'  (d'Arbois  de  Jub,ainville,  p.  124).  is  con- 
lerned  entirely  with  love,  as  is  also  6en-et  a-mnas  Ailclla,  or 
'  Single  Jealousy  of  Ailill '  (178).  There  are  fl\e  stories  with  the 
title  of  sere,  or  'love  '  (205  f.),  of  which  Sere  FlUnn  go  criocaib 
Lochand,  or  '  Ijove  of  Finn  in  Norway,'  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned (Roy.  Ir.  Acad.,  Ossianic  M.S,  1789-1818).  As  for  those 
with  the  title  of  lochmarc,  or  'demand  in  marriage, 'there  are 
at  least  twenty  (224-231).  Of  these,  mention  may  be  made  of 
Toehmarc  Becfola  (ed.  and  tr.  B.  Of^ooncy,  Proeeedin'/x  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  i.  [1870]  174-183),  Toehmarc  iSmere  la 
Coinciiteinn,  or 'Demand  in  Marriage  of  Emer  by  Ciichulainn' 
(V\  indisch,  p.  324  f.),  Toehmarc  Etdine  (ib.  n"-133),  etc. 

3.  Welsh.— In  Brythonic  mytiiology  the  natural- 
ism common  to  the  Irish  sagas  has  been  greatly 
refined,  and  magic,  especially  in  the  form  of  the 
love-potion,  assumes  greater  prominence.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  goddess  of  love  is  found  in 
Branwen,  '  White  Bosom,'  daughter  of  a  seagod, 
who  has  been  called  the  '  Venus  of  the  northern 
sea'  (C.  I.  Elton,  Origins  of  English  History,^ 
London,  1890,  p.  291).  She  was  in 'all  probability 
a  goddess  of  fertility,  but  reappears  asBrangwaine 
in  romance,  giving  a  love-potion  to  Tristram, 
which  in  itself  is  jierhaps  a  reminiscence  of  her 
former  attributes  as  a  goddess  of  love.  Don,  the 
Welsh  equivalent  of  Danu,  was  also  perhaps  a 
goddess  of  fertility,  and  had  for  her  children 
Gwydion,  Gilva?thwy,  Amajthon,  Govanuon,  and 
Arianrhod(MacCulloch,  p.  103).  All  these  divinities 
play  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  the  story  of 
Gilva;thwy's  illicit  love  for  Goewin,  the  '  foot- 
holder  '  of  Math  in  the  Mabinogion. 

Eesorling  to  magic,  Owydion  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Math 
from  the  court  of  Pryderi  certain  swine  sent  him  by  Arawn,  king 
of  Annwf  11,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  his  love  atfair.  The 
trick  was  discovered,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Gwvdion  slew 
Pryderi  by  enchantment.  Having  discovered  that  Oilviethwy 
had  seduced  Goewin,  Math  transformed  him  and  Gwydion 
successively  into  deer,  swine,  and  wolves.  It  is  also  implied 
that  Gwydion  was  the  lover  of  his  own  sister  Arianrhod  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  MacCuUoch  suggests  (p.  106)  that 
these  are  mythic  reflexions  of  a  time  when  such  unions,  perhaps 
only  m  royal  houses,  were  permissible.  Arianrhod,  on  her 
part,  while  being  the  mistress  of  her  brother,  pretends  to  be  a 
virgin  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  her  children. 

The  more  or  less  universal  type  of  the  treacherous 
wife  is  found  in  the  story  of  the  unfaithful  dawn- 
goddess,  Biodenwedd,  who  discovers  the  secret  of 
her  hu.sband's  life  and  then  places  him  at  the  mercy 
of  her  lover  (T.  W.  Rolleston,  Myths  and  Legends 
of  the  Celtic  Mace,  London,  1911,  ji.  383). 

In  the  Welsh  romances  the  element  of  love,  due 
principally  to  foreign  influences,  assumes  tiie  asi)ect 
of   woman-worsliip.      This  new  attitude   towards 
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love  is  already  apimrent  in  Kullnvch  ami  Olweii, 
whicli  is  comiiariitively  au  ancient  tale,  and  is 
fmllier  developed  in  later  stories  like  Peredur  and 
The  Lady  of  the  Fountain  (see  A.  Nutt,  t'cltw  and 
Medieval  llomancc,  London,  1899).  It  is  the  main 
symptom  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  Irish,  Welsh  literature  had  lost  its  pure 
Celtic  strain  (Rolleston,  p.  3i5  f.)-  The  relations 
between  the  sexes  in  Wales  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  Ethics  and  Morauty  (Celtic),  III.  1-7. 

LaTBRATURB.— This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
araole.  JoHN   LAWRENCE   GerIG. 

LOVE  (Chinese). — The  importance  of  love  as  an 
ethical  principle  is  recognized  by  Chinese  moralists. 
This  can  be  made  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
classical  books. 

When  asked  about  benevolence  O'^n),  Confucius  replied  :  '  It 
ia  to  love  all  men'  {Anal.  xii.  22).  'Jen  is  the  characteristic 
element  of  humanity,  and  the  great  exercise  of  it  is  in  lovinp 
relatives' (^'«^'-  oj  Mean,  xx.  h).  'The  benevolent  embrace  all 
in  their  love  ;  but  what  they  consider  of  the  greatest  importance 
is  to  cultivate  an  earnest  affection  for  the  virtuous '(Mencius, 
Tii.  i.  46). 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  general 
affection  of  love  is  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
claims  of  kinship  and  virtue.  The  ethical  nature 
of  true  love  is  further  brought  out  in  such  sayings 
as  these : 

'The Master  said,  "  It  is  only  the  truly  virtuous  man  who  can 
love  or  who  can  hate  others  "  '  {A  naL  iv.  3).  '  The  Master  said, 
"Can  there  be  love  which  does  not  lead  to  strictness  with  its 
object? '"(16.  xiv.  8). 

The  importance  of  love  as  an  ethical  principle  may 
also  be  seen  in  what  is  said  of  'reciprocity'  (shti). 
This  is  'j^n  in  action,  to  put  oneself  in  another's 
place.'  Primacy  is  given  to  it  as  the  rule  of  life 
{Anal.  XV.  23).  It  is  not  merely  'Not  to  do  to 
another  what  I  would  not  have  done  to  myself,' 
but,  more  positively,  '  To  serve  my  father  as  I  would 
require  my  son  to  serve  me  ...  to  set  the  example 
in  behaving  to  a  friend  as  I  would  require  him  to 
behave  to  me '  (Doct.  of  Mean,  xiii.  3).  In  the 
Confucian  ethic,  however,  the  exercise  of  love  is 
limited  by  retributive  justice. 

'  Some  one  said,  "  What  do  you  say  concerning  the  principle 
that  injury  should  be  recompensed  with  kindness?"  The 
Master  said,  "  With  what  then  will  j'ou  recompense  kindness? 
Recompense  injury  with  justice,  and  recompense  kindness  with 
kindness  "  '  {Anal.  xiv.  36). 

Specially  interesting  in  connexion  witli  the  place 
or  love  in  Chinese  ethics  is  the  philosopher  Micius 
and  his  doctrine  of  universal  love,  as  the  bond  of  a 
perfect  social  state.  The  Confucian  ethic  has  its 
religious  counterp.irt  in  the  classical  representation 
of  Shang-ti  as  benevolent  and  righteous  (cf.  art. 
God  [Chinese]). 

Of  love  in  the  narrower  sense  as  between  the 
sexes,  neither  its  more  romantic  aspects  nor  its 
depravations  are  unrellected  in  Chinese  literature 
from  the  SAi  King  and  Hhu  Kinq  down  to  present- 
day  novels.  In  view  of  too  evident  grossness  of 
thought  and  life,  one  is  surprised  to  find  the  re- 
ligious sphere  so  clean.  There  is,  e.g.,  polytheistic 
superstition,  but  no  grossness  in  the  religious  wor- 
ship rellected  in  the  classics,  though  it  is  true  th.-it 
regrettable  features  appear  in  popular  superstition 
— spiritual  beings  may  be  attracted  by  the  fair 
looks  of  maidens  and  call  them  to  the  other  world 
to  be  their  wives;  prostitutes  may  worship  a 
goddess  of  their  own. 

According  to  E.  H.  Parker  (Studies  in  Chinese  Rdi^ion, 
London,  1910,  p.  7). '  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  dis;;uised 
linga  worship,  especially  in  the  south  of  China.'  He  adds,  '  In 
any  case,  prayers  for  children,  offered  up  by  women,  are 
common  enough  in  every  provinrc' 

Such  prayers  are  in  themselves  innocent,  but  in 
Bome  cases  the  accompanying  ritual  worship  of  the 
idol  invoked  is  somewhat  inspect,  and  is  shy  of 
publicity.  Still  it  is  substantially  true  that  there 
IS  in  China  no  deification  of  vice  or  any  public 
practice  of  imuurul  rites. 


LlTSRATDRR. — In  the  classicil  religion  and  ethics,  see  the 
relevant  vols,  of  SliK  \  and  E.  Faber,  Mcnriu.%  Shangliai,  1897. 
For  examples  of  popular  superstition  cf.  H.  C.  Du  Bosc,  The 
Dragon,  Image,  and  Demon,  London,  1880,  chs.  19,  21. 

r.  J.  Maclagan. 
LOVE  (Christian  and  New  Testament). — I. 
Divine  love. — The  highest  and  most  satisfying 
faith  which  the  human  aiind  has  attained,  or  can 
attain,  is  formulated  in  the  sublimely  simple  con- 
fession, 'God  is  love'  (1  .In  4'-"').  I'liis  is  inter- 
preted as  meaning  not  only  that  God,  self-conscious 
and  moral,  creates,  sustains,  and  orders  all  things 
in  love,  but  that  love  is  His  very  essence ;  and 
the  spiritual  conflict  of  the  ages  has  been,  and  is, 
waged  against  the  forces  opposing  this  first  principle 
of  religion  and  ethics,  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  which  leads  logically  to  optimism  or  pessimism. 
A  few  expressions  of  the  belief  that  eternal  love 
subsists  at  the  heart  of  all  tilings,  and  manifests 
itself  through  them,  may  be  chosen  as  typical. 

'Let  me  tell  >ou  why  the  Creator  made  the  universe.  He 
^vas  good  .  .  .  and  desired  that  all  thinj^'s  should  be  as  like 
Himself  as  possible"  (Plato,  Tim.  29  E).  '  The  Lord  is  good  to 
all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works '  (Ps  145^). 
*  For  thou  lovest  all  things  that  are,  and  abhorrest  none  of  the 
things  which  thou  didst  make  ;  for  never  wouldst  thou  have 
formed  anything  if  thou  didst  hate  it'  (Wis  ll^J).  'And  we 
know  that  to  them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together  for 
good'  (Ro  828).  ■  o  tender  God,  if  Thou  art  so  loving  in  Thy 
creatures,  how  fair  and  lovely  must  Thou  be  in  Thyself  '  (Suso, 
quoted  by  W.  R.  Inge,  Christian  Myi^ticisviS,  London,  1913,  p. 
302).  For  lovers  of  Nature  Wordsworth  expresses  the  conviction 
that  nothin*; 

'  .Siiall  e'er  prevail  aL'-iinst  us,  or  disturb 
<mr  cheerful  faith,  '.hat  all  which  we  Ijehold 
Is  full  of  blessings '(rinfern  AbWy.  132ff.). 
There  is  no  dubiety  in  R.  C.  "rrench's  large  utteranc« : 
.  .  .  '  We  and  all  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love, 
As  broad  as  the  blue  skv  above ' 

{The  Kingdom  0/  God,  4-«) ; 
or  in  Browning's  cri  du  cceur  ; 

'  God  1    Thou  art  love  I     I  build  my  faith  on  that ' 

{Paracelsus,  v.  61). 
And  in  Carlyle's  words  there  is  at  least  a  wistful  longing  to 
believe  ; 

'O  Nature!  .  .  .  Art  not  thou  the  "Living  Garment  of 
God"?  ...  Is  it,  in  very  deed,  He,  then,  that  ever  speaks 
through  thee  ;  that  lives  and  loves  in  thee,  that  lives  and  loves 
in  meV'  (.Sarfor  Resartus,  '  The  E\erlasting  Yea  '). 

It  is  common  knowledge,  however,  that  this 
splendid  creed  of  three  syllables  is  not  onlj'  severely 
tested  but  strenuously  contested.  The  notion  that 
love  is  the  ultimate  reality  of  things— that  tran- 
scendent love  is  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world,  and 
immanent  love  the  life  which  jml.sates  through  it, 
the  Spirit  ceaselessly  operant  in  Nature  and 
humanity — is  pronounced  by  many  to  be  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  One  of  the  champions  of  popular 
free-thought  thus  emphatically  expresses  himself: 

'Tliat  God  is  love  is  a  very  lofty,  poetical  and  gratifying  con- 
ception, but  it  is  open  to  one  fatal  objection— it  is  not  true* 
(R.  Blatchford,  G'od  and  lly  Neighbour,  London,  1007,  p.  23). 

One  of  the  leaders  of  philosophic  thought  confesses 
that  in  the  loss  of  this  faith  '  we  are  confronted  by 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  life'  (J.  M.  E.  Mac- 
Taggart,  Some  Dogmas  of  licligion,  London,  1906, 
p.  297).  So  manifest  and  repellent  is  the  blending 
of  good  and  evil  in  human  lives  that  Swinburne 
makes  the  chorus  of  one  of  his  dramas  sing  : 
'  The  high  god-s 

.  .  .  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter, 
And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love  .  .  . 
The  holy  spirit  Of  man  ' 
{.ilaianta  in  Calydon  [Poems,  London,  1904,  iv.  269J). 

The  bitter  pagan  belief,  that  the  gods  take  the 
same  pleasure  in  the  suil'erings  of  mankind  as  cruel 
children  in  the  torture  of  flies,  still  has  its  adher- 
ents, finding  expression,  for  example,  in  Thomas 
Hardy's  pessimistic  dictum,  '  The  I'resident  of  the 
Immortals  (in  vEschylean  phrase)  had  ended  his 
sjiort  with  'IVss.'  Some  critics  of  the  world-order 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  'for  all  the  Sin 
wherewith  the  Face  of  Man  is  blacken'd'  God 
needs  to  take  as  well  as  give  man's  forgiveness 
(Omar  Khayyam,  quatrain  Iviii.).     Worst  of  all. 
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science  liesitates  to  say  that  God  is  love.  The 
belief  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Linnaeus,  that  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  bear  witness  to  the  benevol- 
ence of  the  Creator,  is  su]i]iosed  to  have  received 
a  staggering,  if  not  a  fatal,  blow  from  the  principle 
of  evolution,  so  that  no  comforting  rod  or  stall', 
but  only  a  broken  reetl,  appears  to  be  left  in  the 
hand  of  the  man 

'  Who  trusted  God  wag  love  indeed 
And  love  furcation's  final  law — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  ahriek'd  agfainst  his  creed  ' 

(Tennj'son,  In  Menw^iam^  Ivi.). 

Confident  assertions  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
help  at  least  to  make  the  issue  clear,  wliile  they 
may  also  suggest  that  strong  feeling  is  apt  to  be 
generated  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
problems.  Evei'y  man  admits  'the  one  absolute 
certainty  that  he  is  ever  in  the  presence  of  one 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which  all  things 
proceed'  (H.  Spencer,  Ecclesiastical  Institutions, 
London,  1885,  p.  843).  The  question  is  whether 
that  Energy  is  controlled  by  love,  or,  rather,  is 
Identical  with  love — whether  the  All-Great  is  the 
All-Loving. 

(a)  What  answer  comes  from  the  heart  of  Nature  ? 
That  a  struggle  for  existence,  with  a  resultant 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  extinction  of  the  unfit, 
has  gone  on  through  geological  ages  and  is  still 
going  on  is  one  of  the  demonstrated  truths  which 
modern  science  has  added  to  the  sum  of  knowledge. 
And  many  evolutionists  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  imagine  a  God  of  love  ordaining  and 
■witnessing  that  secular  conflict.  But  do  tliey 
fairly  Interpret  the  struggle  ?  The  indictment 
against  Nature  which  was  frequently  lieard  in  the 
early  and  somewhat  hysterical  days  of  the  evolu- 
tion doctrine  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  based  upon  half  truths.  Unqualified  asser- 
tions that  '  nature  is  one  with  rapine,'  that  any 
little  wood  is  '  a  world  of  plunder  and  prey '  (Tenny- 
son, Maud,  IV.  iv. ),  that  '  the  cosmic  process  lias 
no  sort  of  relation  to  moral  ends '  (T.  H.  Huxley, 
Collected  Essays,  London,  1898,  p.  83  ;  cf.  197),  that 
all  progress  is  attained  by  the  methods  of  the 
gladiatorial  show  or  the  battle-field,  ai'e  seen  to  be 
almost  a  libel.  For  the  whole  range  of  life  upon 
the  earth — vegetal,  animal, 'social — bears  witness  to 
something  quite  difterent  from  hatred  and  strife. 
The  two  main  activities  of  all  living  things  are 
nutrition  and  reproduction,  and,  while  the  object 
of  nutrition  is  to  secure  the  life  of  the  individual, 
the  object  of  reproduction  is  to  secure  the  life  of  the 
species.  If  one  great  factor  of  evolution  is  con- 
cerned with  self-assertion,  another  is  concerned 
with  self-sacrifice,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  world  is  not  only  an  abode  of  the  strong, 
but  a  home  of  the  loving. 

'Nature  has  more  to  say  than  "Every  one  for  himself." 
There  has  been  a  selection  of  the  other-regardingr.  of  tlie  self- 
sacriflcing,  of  the  gentle,  of  the  loving'  (J.  A.  Thomson,  The 
Bible  of  Nature,  Edinburgh,  WOS,  p.  179). 

If  Rousseau  erred  in  closing  his  mind  to  everything 
but  the  love,  peace,  and  liarniony  of  Nature,  we 
are  equally  at  fault  if  we  find  in  her  nothing  but 
discord  and  cruelty. 

'  Love  is  not  a  late  arrival,  an  after-Dhought,  with  Creation. 
It  is  not  a  novelty  of  a  romantic  civiiization.  It  is  not  a  pious 
word  of  religion.  Its  roots  began  to  grow  with  the  first  cell  of 
life  that  budded  on  tliis  earth.'  It  is  '  the  supreme  factor  in 
the  Evolution  of  the  world.  .  .  .  'The  Struggle  for  the  Life  of 
Others  is  the  physiological  name  for  the  greatest  word  of  ethics 
— Other-ism,  Altruism,  Love'  (H.  Druniniond,  The  Ascent  of 
Man,  London,  1894,  pp.  2V(>-2S1).  '  The  principles  of  morality 
have  their  roota  in  the  deepest  foundations  of  the  universe,' 
and  'the  cosmic  process  is  ethical  in  the  profoundest  sense' 
(John  Fiske,  Through  Nature  to  God,  London,  1899,  p.  79). 
If,  then,  creative  evolution  is  God's  theophany — 
His  method  of  unfolding  His  purpose  and  revealing 
Himself — the  facts  of  the  case,  en  a  wide  and  im- 
partial survey,  go  far  to  prove  that  His  central 
energy,  or  ruling  motive,  and  therefore  His  true 


Name,  is  Love.  And  to  Divine  overtures  of  love 
the  human  heart  cannot  fail  to  respond.  'V^iewing 
the  world  as  mysteriously  '  full  of  God's  reflex,' 
Charles  Kingsley  exclaims,  '  I  feel  a  gush  of  enthu- 
siasm towards  God'  {C/iarlcs  Kingslci/ :  His  Letters 
and  Memories  of  his  Life,  London,  1877,  i.  56). 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is 
another  side.  Nature's  physical  and  vital  forces  do 
not  all  inspire  confidence,  making  us  '  very  sure  of 
God '  and  ready  to  acclaim  the  sentiment,  '  All's 
right  with  the  world.'  There  are  times  when  it  is 
not  easy  to  '  rise  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,' 
or  to  maintain  that  He  has  done  all  things  well. 
The  facts  that  disturb  one's  faith  in  the  benevol- 
ence of  the  Creator  are  too  many  and  too  conspicu- 
ous to  be  ignored.  The  life  or  the  forest  and  the 
jungle  is  not  all  idyllic.  The  wolf  does  not  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  nor  the  lion  eat  straw  like 
the  ox.  The  tiger  and  the  tarantula  are  no  less 
real  than  the  fawn  and  the  dove.  It  is  impossible 
to  forget  Nature's  rutlilessness  to  the  unfit  or  her 
savage  outbreaks  of  fire  and  flood  and  tempest. 
Over  against  Natura  Benigna  we  have  always  to 
set  Natura  Maligna,  as  T.  Watts-Dunton  does  in  a 
group  of  sonnets  (The  Coming  of  Love).  And  the 
existence  of  positive  evil  in  the  world  has  driven 
not  a  few  observers,  especially  those  who  have  been 
victims,  to  the  conclusion  that  God,  whether 
personal  or  impersonal,  is  no  more  than  an  irresist- 
ible and  inexorable  Force,  indifterent  to  pain, 
regardless  of  life,  and  therefore  to  be  dreaded, 
hated,  or  scorned,  rather  than  trusted  and  loved. 
This  is  the  view  which  lends  a  tragic  pathos  to  the 
Promethsii^  Vinctus,  the  book  of  Joo,  and  other 
literature  of  religious  doubt. 

with  the  best  '  will  to  believe,'  many  a  man  cannot  whole- 
heartedly affirm  that 'the  Variety  of  Creatures  .  .  .  is  so  many 
.Sounds  and  Voices,  Preachers  and  Trumpets,  giving  Glory  and 
Praise  and  Thanksgiving  to  tliat  Deity  of  Love,  which  gives  Life 
to  all  Nature  and  Creature  '  (William  Law,  Ttie  Spirit  of  Love 
[Wmks,  London,  1892-93,  viii.  35]). 

At  the  best  the  evidence  is  conflicting.  Nature 
speaks  with  two  voices.  We  can  never  be  quite 
sure  whether  she  is  a  kind  mother  or  a  cruel  step- 
mother. Love  is  not  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  her 
primal  law.  i  The  men  of  science  who  decipher  the 
testimony  or  the  rocks  do  not  feel  constrained  to 
proclaim  with  one  accord  that  God  is  good,  and, 
though  they  may  comfort  themselves  with  the 
reflexion  that  in  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
only  a  little  has  been  read,  and  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  religion  without  mystery,  yet  the  in- 
quiring spirit  of  man  is  troubled.  Devout  but  open- 
eyed  spectators  of  the  world-drama  are  sometimes 
'  perplexed  in  the  extreme.'  They  feel  as  if  Nature 
were  betraying  the  heart  that  truly  loves  her. 

*Ood  is  love,  transcendent,  all-pervading  I  We  do  not  get 
thiti  faith  from  Nature  or  the  world.  If  we  look  at  Nature 
alone,  full  of  perfection  and  imperfection,  she  tells  that  God  is 
disease,  murder  and  rapine  *  (H.  T.  Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson ;  A  Memoir,  London,  1897,  i.  314). 

And,  if  '  to  be  wroth  with  those  we  love  doth  work 
like  madness  in  the  brain,'  it  is  the  crowning  sorrow 
to  doubt  the  God  whose  lovingkindness  is  better 
than  life  (Ps  633). 

(b)  But  the  God  who  speaks  ambiguously  through 
Nature  reveals  Himself  also  through  humanity. 
He  has  His  dwelling  '  in  the  mind  of  man'  (Words- 
worth, Tintern  Abbey,  99).  Here  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  isolation  of  the  human  species 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentient  creation  is  now  known 
to  be  unscientific.  This  fact  only  makes  the  growth 
of  ethical  ideas  and  ideals  the  more  wonderful. 
The  basis  of  society  is  the  family,  and  the  cosmic 
process  which  has  brought  into  existence  the 
conscious  personal  relation  between  mother  and 
child  cannot  be  said  to  be  indifterent  to  ethical 
ends  ;  rather  it  may  be  held  to  exist  for  the  sake 
of  such  ends.  While  Huxley  is  right  enough  in 
maintaining  (L.  Huxley,  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
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Hcnri/Hii.r!!-;/,  London,  19U0,  ii.  '268)  (liat  nionil  pur- 
pose, in  tlio  strict  sense,  is  'an  lulicic  of  exclusive 
liunian  manufacture,'  lie  is  wrong  iu  denying  it  a 
place  in  the  cosmic  process.  Human  nature  is  an 
intc^'nil  part  of  nut  arc.  If  Nature  is  iicrsoniiierl, 
liunKvn  life  is  her  crowning  achievement. 

The  He^■elopnlcnt  of  '  the  moral  HcntinienU.  the  moral  law, 
devulioii  to  uiisclflsli  ends,  <Ii»iiilerfste(l  love,  nobilitv  of  soul  — 
these  ore  Nature's  most  highly  wroujjht  products,  latest  in 
comin'.;  to  maturity ;  they  are  the  consummation,  towards  which 
all  earlier  prophecy  has  pointed  '  (.1.  Kiske,  op.  cit.  p.  130). 

Xow,  these  constitntive  elements  of  the  moral 
life  are  the  root  and  ground  of  that  assurance  of 
Divine  love  which  must  lie  regarded  in  tho  lirst 
instance  as  an  instinct  or  intuition  of  loving  hearts. 
The  writer  of  the  Song  of  Songs  makes  a  Hebrew 
maiden,  inspired  by  her  passion  of  holy  love,  ex- 
claim :  '  For  love  is  strong  as  death  .  .  .  tlic  Hashes 
thereof  are  Hashes  of  lire,  a  very  flame  of  the  Lord  ' 
(S*).  This  means  not  only  that  the  pure  love  which 
glows  and  burns  in  the  human  lireast  is  a  lire 
kindled  and  cherished  by  (!od,  but  that  it  is  an 
emanation  from,  and  in  quality  identical  with.  His 
own  uncreated  llame  of  love.  He  'never  is  dis- 
honoured in  the  spark  He  gave  us  from  his  lire  of 
(ires'  (Browning,  Am/  Wife  In  Any  Husband,  iv.). 
Follow  the  gleam,  and  it  leads  to  God.  The  natural 
is  seen  to  be  supernatural.  'The  spirit  of  man  is 
the  lamp  of  the  Lord'  (Pr  20").  Tho  prophet 
Hosea,  made  wise  by  .a  patient  love  outwearing 
mortal  sin  in  his  own  home,  had  the  truth  ilaslied 
upon  his  mind  that  a  human  all'ection  which  bears, 
hopes,  believes,  endures  all  things,  and  never  fails, 
is  explicable  only  as  a  radiation  from  the  love  of 
(iod,  a  revelation  of  the  heart  of  the  Eternal.  His 
own  ideal  conduct  in  the  supreme  moral  crisis  of 
his  life  sensitized  his  mind  to  receive  a  new  and 
true  image  of  the  Absolute.  His  forgiving  pity, 
his  redeeming  love,  his  conlidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  good,  gave  him  an  tmevring  insight  into 
the  controlling  principle  of  the  Divine  character. 
Love,  he  sees,  is  paramount  in  heaven  and  earth, 
and  justice  is  its  instrument.  Love  is  therefore 
the  Lcitmutiv  of  his  prophecy,  his  master-key  to  the 
mysteries  of  religion  and  history.  He  dares  to 
nuike  his  own  coitfcssiu  amantin  tlie  preface  to  a 
stupendous  love-tale,  of  which  the  scene  is  the 
world  and  the  hero  is  God.  He  represents  Israel's 
patient  Divine  Friend  as  s.ayiug,  '  I  delight  in  love, 
and  not  in  sacriHce.  When  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  I  loved  him.  ...  I  drew  them  with  cord.> 
of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love'  (6"  11'-  ■* ;  cf.  3'  14^). 
Later  prophets  and  lawgivers  reiterate  Hosea's 
teaching  in  many  beautiful  forms— 'I  have  loved 
thee  with  an  everlasting  love :  therefore  have  I 
continued  lovingkindness  unto  thee'  (Jer  31'). 
'  He  will  rest  in  his  love,  he  will  joy  over  thee  with 
singing'  (Zeph  3";  cf.  Dt  4"  7'«  10^  Is  481'' 63"). 
'  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  faith 
and  theology  of  later  Israel  grew  out  of  Hosea, 
that  all  its  characteristic  views  and  ideas  are  first 
to  be  found  in  his  book'  (C.  H.  Cornill,  Tlw 
Prophets  of  Israel*,  Chicago,  1899,  p.  53). 

(c)  Jeaus  linked  His  gospel  with  the  prophecy  of 
Hosea  by  repeatedly  quoting  the  words  '  I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  (ritual)  .sacrifice'  (Mt  9"  12'). 
No  one  was  so  swift  as  He  to  discover  the  evidences 
of  Divine  love  in  Nature.  The  beauty  of  flowers, 
the  ways  of  birds,  the  benediction  of  the  rain,  the 
glory  of  clouds,  and  the  splendour  of  the  sun  in  its 
strength  spoke  to  Him  of  a  goodness  that  was  over 
all  and  in  all.  He  sanctioned  the  religious  use  of 
Nature.  He  assumed  that  God  is  omnipresent  in 
the  external  world.  But  that  was  not  His  whole 
message.  Nature's  goodness  was  not  His  evangel. 
Least  of  all  did  He  worship  Nature. 

'  Know,  man  hath  all  whieh  Nature  hath,  but  more. 
And  in  that  more  lie  alt  his  hopes  of  i^ood' 

(M.  Arnold.  Tn  an  Inilf-pfndt'iU  Preacher,  6  (. 
lPuf(.  Ifurjti,  I.,ondoD,  189U,  p.  6J). 


.\nd  it  is  the  spirit  of  tho  Ideal  Man  —  His 
personal  expression  in  word  and  deed — I  hat  con- 
stitutes mankind's  surest  evidence  of  the  love  of 
God.  In  His  compassion  for  the  multitudes.  His 
tenderness  to  sinners.  His  hope  for  the  vilest.  His 
yearning  to  bring  back  the  lost.  His  forgiveness  of 
those  who  'know  not  what  they  do,'  He  is  the 
Revealer  of  God.  Ho  changes  Israel's  Lord  of 
Hosts  into  mankind's  '  Our  Father.'  The  writer  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  represents  Him  .as  saying,  '  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father '  (.1  n  14'), 
and  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  is  a  fact  which  science  must  reverently  accept. 
Christ  is  indeed  the  crown  of  evolution,  fullilling 
not  only  the  spiritual  ideals  of  Israel,  but  the 
iconian  ethical  strivings  of  N.ature. 

'()nr  first  reason,  Ihen,  for  believing  that  Hod  is  Love,  is  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Chri.st — His  declaration  and  manifestation 
of  the  fact  as  Ood  incarnate.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  cunmlative 
and  comple.-c  proofs  of  Christianity  are  proofs  to  us  of  this  fact, 
which  simply  is  the  kernel  of  Christianit.y.  It  Christianity  is 
true.  God  is  Ixive '  (J.  R.  Illingworlh,  Christian  Characler, 
London,  1904,  p.  87). 

(rf)  The  apostles  always  interpret  Divine  love  in 
the  light  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  The  love  which 
inspired  the  early  Church  was  more  than  that  of 
the  Father  who  makes  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good.  It  was  that  of  the  Father  who 
withheld  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up 
for  us  all ;  that  of  the  Son  who  laid  down  His  life 
for  the  sin  of  the  world.  In  the  NT  the  identifica- 
tion of  Divine  love  with  atonement  is  axiomatic. 
'Herein  is  love'— in  a  Divine  initiative  which 
]irovi(lcd  a  propitiation  for  sin  (1  Jn  4'").  Personal 
faith  centres  in  'him  that  loveth  us,  and  loosed  us 
from  our  sins  by  his  blood '  (Kev  P),  in  '  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me' 
(Gal  2=").  It  was  His  Spirit  of  sacrifice  that  con- 
quered the  intellect  as  well  as  the  heart  of  the 
ancient  world.  His  age-long  empire  is  the  ex- 
pression, not  of  the  love  of  power,  but  of  the  power 
of  love.  He  can  never  cease  to  be  hailed  as 
'Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love.' 

2.  Human  love. — Great  and  true  conceptions  of 
love  have  not  been  confined  to  any  single  nation. 
In  the  Greek  classics  love  is  often  something  much 
higher,  purer,  and  nobler  than  sensual  passion  or 
natural  desire.  This  fact  appears  clearly  in  the 
cosmogonic  myths.  The  Eros  of  Hesiod  is  not 
'erotic'  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word.  His  Love 
is  the  fairest  of  the  gods,  who  rules  over  the  minds 
and  councils  of  gods  and  men,  the  great  uniting 
power,  who  brings  order  and  harmony  among  the 
conflicting  elements  of  Chaos,  to  the  lofty  mind 
of  Plato  love  is  the  sympathy  of  affinities,  the 
instinctive  rushing  together  of  kindred  souls,  the 
harmony  of  spirits,  not  without  such  a  touch  of 
natural  feeling  as  strengthens  withotit  dishonour- 
ing the  union.  And  the  Stoics  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  noble  ethic  in  their  conception  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men,  regarded^  as  akin  to  God,  or  even  as 
children  of  one  great  Father. 

'  For  we,"  says  the  Hs/mn  of  Cleanthes,  'are  Thine  oSfsprinj,', 
alone  of  mortal  things  that  live  and  walk  the  earth  moulded  in 
the  image  of  the  All '  (cf.  Ac  17=»). 

But  Christianity  raises  love  to  a  higher  mood, 
smites  it  with  a  new  ardour,  purifies  it  by  the  touch 
of  God,  making  the  natural  love  of  man  and  woman 
sacramentally  holy,  and  changing  the  bitterest  foe 
into  a  potential  frienil  as  '  the  brother  for  whom 
Christ  died.'  The  very  vocabulary  of  love  is 
changed,  Eros,  a  word  too  often  profaned,  giving 
iilace  to  Agape.  The  natural  elements  of  conjugal 
love,  real  and  imperious  enough,  but  consecrated 
now' to  the  highest  u.-es,  have  superadded  to  them 
the  intimate  communion  of  heart  and  soul.  The 
cenius  of  love  is  seen  to  be  sacrifice,  which  has  its 
source  and  sanction  in  God's  eternal  self-giving. 
"Thrice  West  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers. 
Whose  loves  in  hiither  love  endure' 

(■Tennyson,  In  Hemoriam,  xxxii.). 
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Only  of  such  lives  can  it  be  safely  said  that  '  love 
is  an  unerring  lij,'lit,  and  joy  its  own  security' 
(Wordsworth,  Ode  to  Duty,  19  f. ).  Tlie  strongest 
atiection  decays  unless  it  is  rooted  in  idealism. 
The  liouse  of  life  cannot  be  built  on  the  shifting 
sand  of  passion.  Love  faints  and  fails  unless  it  is 
braced  by  the  sense  of  duty.  Lovelace's  hero, 
going  to  the  wars,  says  to  Lucasta  : 

'  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  nmcli, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more.' 
It  is  always  the  'higher  love'— patriotism,  the 
passion  for  liberty,  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
the  zeal  for  God's  Kingdom,  any  one  of  which  may 
claim  love's  hual  sacrifice — that  gives  the  affections 
of  the  home  a  purity  and  an  intensity  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  life  of  pampered  individualism.  When 
Christ  says,  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  .  .  . 
son  or  daughter,  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me,'  He  is  calling  men  to  the  ideal  life,  which 
includes  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely  and 
of  good  report.  '  We  needs  must  love  the  highest 
when  we  see  it'  (Tennyson,  Guinevere,  ad  Jin.). 

The  truth  is  that  the  heart's  deepest  instinct — 
its  passionate  'amoris  desideriura  ' — cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  an  earthly  affection.  The  Hebrew  poet 
speaks  for  the  human  race  when  he  says  that,  as 
the  hart  pants  for  the  water  brooks,  so  his  soul 
pants  after  God,  thirsts  for  the  living  God  (Ps42'-  -). 

"The  most  philosophical  students  ot  love  from  Plato  and 
Plotinus  to  Augustine  and  Dante  have  felt  that  it  demands,  in 
the  last  resort,  an  infinite  object  and  an  infinite  response ' 
(niingworth,  p.  88). 

Alodem  science  has  immeasurably  widened  man's 
mental  horizon,  and  the  vaster  the  material  world 
becomes  the  greater  is  the  spirit's  unrest  in  its  cage 
of  sense.  It  suffers  from  '  the  malady  of  the  ideal,' 
and  is  restless  till  it  rests  in  God.  The  deepest 
thoughts  of  a  nation  are  expressed  by  its  artists 
and  poets.  Kossetti  painted  human  love  languish- 
ing for  fullness  of  life,  but  evermore  fearing  death. 
Watts  painted  divine  love  leading  life  per  aspera 
ad  astra.  Tennyson  protests  that  his  love  would  be 
half-dead  to  kno\v  that  it  must  die  (In  Mcmoriam, 
XXXV.),  while  his  faith  in  immortality  stays  itself 
on  his  deathless  love  of  a  friend. 

'  Peace,  let  it  be  !  for  I  loved  him,  and  love  him  for  ever  :  the 
dead  are  not  dead  but  alive  '  {Vuslness,  ad  fin.). 
At  the  close  of  life  his  supreme  w  ish  was  to 
*  learn  that  Love,  which  is,  and  was 
My  Father,  and  my  Brother,  and  my  God  ! ' 

{Doubt  and  Prayer,  7  f.). 
Browning  repeats  in  a  hundred  forms  his  reasoned 
conviction  that 

'  There  is  no  good  of  life  but  love— but  love  ! 
What  else  looks  good,  is  some  shade  flung  from  love — 
Love  gilds  it,  gives  it  worth ' 

(In  a  Balcony  [Works,  London,  1885,  p.  17J). 

And  he  is  certain  that  love  cannot  be  rjuenched  by 
death. 

•  No  :  love  which,  on  earth,  amid  all  the  eho^vs  of  it. 
Has  ever  been  seen  the  sole  good  of  life  in  it. 
The  love,  cA-er  growing  there,  spite  of  the  strife  in  it. 
Shall  ari&e,  made  perfect,  from  death's  repose  of  it ' 

(Christmas  Ece,  v.  97-100). 
If  love  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  essential  char- 
acter alike  of  God  and  of  the  sons  of  God,  this 
result  profoundly  affects  all  human  relationships. 
(a)  True  intercourse  w  ith  God  Himself  is  a  fellow- 
ship  of  love.  To  be  right  with  Him  is  to  have  the 
heart  of  a  lover  or  a  child.  Though  the  OT 
breathes  many  passionate  longings  for  such  an 
intercourse,  the  NT  alone  exemplihes  it  in  its  per- 
fection. The  bare  notion  of  such  a  divine  fellow- 
ship was  strange  to  the  Gentile,  whose  relation 
to  the  object  of  his  worship  was  always  cold 
and  distant.  Jesus  lived  in  uninterrupted  filial 
communion  with  His  Father,  teaching  His  fol- 
lowers to  do  the  same.  It  is  their  high  privilege 
to  keep  themselves  in  the  love  of  God  (Jude-'),  and 
so  to  have  His  love  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  liy 
the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  them  (Ro  5=^). 
(6)  The  knowledge  of  God  can  be  attained  only 


through  love.     In  love's  lore  a  'dry  light'  helps 
but  little.     Theology  at  its  best,  like  '  divine  phil- 
osophy,' is  alwajs  charged  with  feeling.     ' Pectus 
facit  theologum.'  Selfishness  absolutely  disqualifies 
the  student  of  divine  things.     God  reveals  Himself 
to  those  who  tread,  like  Hira.self,  the  'love-way' — 
the  path  of  lowly  service.     '  Even  as  the  eye,'  said 
PlotLQus,  '  could  not  behold  the  sun  unless  it  were 
itself  sunlike,  so  neither  could  the  soul  behold  God    \ 
if  it  were  not  Godlike' (i'jijifarf,  I.  vi.  9).     Not  to    '• 
sympathize  is  not   to   understand.     Love  is  the    ' 
t;reat  hierophant  of  the  mysteries  of  God.     He  «, 
that  willeth  to  do  the  will  of  God  shall  not  doubt 
His  highest  teaching  (Jn  7");  but  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  and  therefore 
cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  (1  Jn  4""), 
has  lost  'the  key  of  knowledge'  (Lk  W-). 

(c)  The  ideal  society  consists  of  persons  animated 
and  united  by  the  spirit  of  love,  each  seeking  the 
"ood  of  all  and  all  of  each.  The  programme  of 
Christianity  is  the  renewal  of  human  life  and  the 
reconstruction  of  human  society,  on  the  basis  of 
the  faith  that  '  God  is  love.'  While  hatred  has  a 
fatal  power  of  division,  love  is  the  bond  of  perfeet- 
ness  (Col  3").  Human  associations  are  strong  and 
stable  in  proportion  as  they  are  welded  together  by 
that  brotherly  love  which  is  the  law  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

'  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love  ' 

(Scott,  Lay  o/  the  Last  Minstrel,  in.  ii.  5-7). 

(d)  As  man's  chief  good,  love  is  a  task  as  well  as 
a  gift — an  A  ufgabe  as  well  as  a  Gabe.  It  is  not  a 
passive  sentiment  or  an  involuntary  emotion.  The 
verb  '  to  love  '  has  an  imperative  mood,  which  the 
greatest  lawgivers— Jesus  as  well  as  Jloses — 
frequently  use.  To  this  extent  Christianity  as 
well  as  Judaism  is  legalistic.  The  practice  of  love  ■ 
is  the  highest  exercise  of  freedom.  '  The  love  of 
the  will '  is  no  less  real  than  that  of  the  heart 
(lUingworth,  p.  101).  Love's  rise  and  progress  are 
dependent  on  a  continuous  effort,  and  the  mora 
perfect  it  becomes  the  more  does  it  embody  the 
inmost  desires  and  strongest  impulses  of  the  soul. 
It  ismore  than  good-nature,  w  hich  is  no  satisfactory 
basis  for  ethics;  more  than  good  intentions,  which 
are  proverbially  delusive  ;  it  is  a  good  w  ill — which, 
according  to  Kant,  is  the  one  absolutely  good 
thing  in  the  universe. 

(e)  All  duties  spring  ultimately  from  the  one 
duty  of  love.  It  is  mure  than  a  poetic  fanc}',  it  is 
a  literal  fact,  that,  '  as  every  lovely  hue  is  light, 
so  every  grace  is  love.'  Augustine  describes  virtue 
as  the  unfolding  of  love — '  Virtus  est  ordo  amoris' 
— and  in  reference  to  the  cardinal  virtues  he  says  : 

'  I  would  not  hesitate  to  define  these  four  virtues  which  make 
such  an  impression  upon  our  minds  that  they  are  in  every  man's 
mouth  :  temperance  is  love  surrendering  itself  wliolly'to  Him 
who  is  its  object ;  courage  is  love  bearing  all  things  gladly  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  is  its  object  ;  justice  is  love  serving  only 
Him  who  is  its  object,  and  therefore  rightly  ruling ;  prudence 
is  love  making  wise  distinctions  between  what  binders  and 
what  helps  itself '  {de  ilorilus,  i.  15  [25J). 
The  law  of  love  is  called  the  royal  law  (ko^os  fia.cn.\i- 
k6s,  Ja  2*),  because,  being  supreme  in  dignity  and 
power  among  the  principles  which  control  human 
action,  it  brings  all  the  others  into  subjection  to 
itself. 

'All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  are  but  mhiisters  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  9ame'  (Coleridge,  Lose,  1-4). 
(/)  And  love  is  perfected  when  even  its  most 
laborious  duties  are  performed  with  gladness.     It 
is  true  that  '  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  will'd  can  be 
through  hours  of  gloom  fulfill'd'  (M.  Arnold,  Morrtl- 
ity,  5f.  [Poet.  Works,  p.  256]).     But  the  moral  life 
needs  the  heart  to  aid  the  will.     It  never  flourishes 
long  if  its  roots  are  left  dry.     Its  strength  and  fruit- 
fulness  are  always  traceable  to  hidden  springs  of 
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affection.  Schiller  was  justified  in  comi)laining 
that  Kant  made  too  much  of  the  categorical  impera- 
tive and  too  little  of  the  iEsthetic  side  of  morality 
—the  beauty  of  holiness.  Duty  is  not  perfectly 
done  unless  a  great  love  makes  the  yoke  easy  and 
the  burden  light.  Under  this  potent  influence, 
each  of  a  thousand  thoughtful  deeds  becomes  a 
'labour  of  love'  (itiiros  t>)s  iydirr)s,  1  Th  P).  Fer- 
dinand in  The  Tempest  (III.  i.  7)  says  that  the 
mistress    whom    he    serves    makes    his    '  labours 

Pleasures,'  and  Jacob's  seven  years  seemed  to  him 
ut  so  many  days  because  of  his  love  (Gn  29-°). 
Moral  education  advances  rapidly  wlien  a  man  can 
say  from  the  heart,  '  To  do  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  I 
talte  delight.'  It  is  not  enough  that  morality  be 
'  touched '  by  emotion  ;  it  needs  to  be  transfused 
with  the  spirit  and  transfigured  by  the  glory  of  love. 
'  No  heart  is  pure  that  ia  not  passionate ;  no  virtue  is  safe 
that  is  not  enthusiastic '  (J.  R.  Seeley,  Ecce  Hattufi,  London, 
1366,  p.  8). 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that,  before  the  activities 
of  love  can  be  spontaneous,  a  man's  very  nature 
must  be  changed.  '  Every  one  that  loveth  is  born 
of  God '  (1  Jn  4').  That  which  is  natural,  the  self- 
life,  is  first,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual, 
the  life  of  self-renunciation.  And  nothing  changes 
the  natural  into  the  spiritual  like  the  contempla-jf 
tion  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  M 

'  Thou  hast  no  power  nor  niay'st  conceive  of  Mine, 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love. 
And  thou  must  love  Me  who  have  died  for  thee  1 ' 

(Browning,  An  Epistle,  ad  fin.). 
Many  have  found  it  possible  to  conceive  tor 
Christ  '  an  attachment  the  closeness  of  which  no 
words  can  describe'  (Seeley,  p.  187).  To  cherish  a 
love  for  Him  is  to  love  His  Kingdom,  which  ideally 
embraces  the  whole  human  race.  Where  the  A^' 
reads  '  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us,'  the. 
RV  has  '  We  love,  because  he  first  loved  us  '  (1  Jn 
4"),  which  may  be  rightly  interpreted,  '  We  love 
the  Son  of  Man  and,  for  His  sake,  every  son  of 
man.'  Christ's  constraining  love  is  at  once  the 
impulse  and  standard  of  all  Christian  love — 'tliat 
ye  should  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you ' 
(Jn  15'-).  Judaism  supplied  the  law  of  love  (Dt  6\ 
Lv  19'*),  Christianity  supplies  the  power — the  grace 
which  came  by  Jesus  Christ  (Jn  1").  It  seems  a 
priori  impossible  to  love  the  world  that  hates  us, 
out  it  is  morally  impossible  not  to  love  the  world 
which  God  has  so  loved.  Faith  works  by  love 
(Gal  5^),  and  works  miracles. 

'The  gospel  .  .  .  desires  the  text  "Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself "  to  be  taken  quite  literally.  ...  Is,  then,  this  demand 
reasonable,  and  is  its  fulfilment  possible?  The  coolly  reason- 
ing, common-sense  intellect  answers  "No,"  a  thousand  times 
over.  .  .  .  The  gospel  replies  to  this  No  with  a  decided,  quiet 
Yes'  (W.  Bousset,  The  Faith  of  a  Modern  Protestant,  London, 
1909,  p.  77  f.). 

While,  however,  all  finite  love  flows  from  God's 
infinite  love,  it  is  not  always  conscious  of  its  source. 
It  may  well  up  pure  and  strong  in  a  heart  which 
has  never  been  able  by  searching  to  find  out  God. 
And  it  is  none  the  less  acceptable  to  God  thouc'li 
He  is  not  yet  its  object.  This  truth  is  exquisitely 
expressed  in  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  of  '  Abou  ]!en 
Adhem,'  who,  though  not  yet  one  of  those  wlio 
love  the  Lord,  has  it  revealed  to  liim  that,  because 
he  loves  his  fellowraen,  his  name  stands  first  among 
those  whom  love  of  God  lias  blessed.  And  it  is 
expressed  more  authoritatively  in  Mt  25,  where 
our  Lord  proclaims  that  deeds  done  in  love  to  the 
least  of  His  brethren  are  accepted  as  done  to  Him- 
self. Those  who  do  them  are  unconscious  Christ- 
ians. Their  merit,  of  which  they  are  astonished 
to  hear,  is  real,  and  their  reward,  which  they  never 
sought,  is  sure. 

*  For  they  love  goodness,  and  to  love  goodness  is  in  fact  to 
love  God.  .  ,  .  While,  therefore,  the  unbelief  of  men  who  lead 
good  lives  must  always  cause  regret  to  the  Christian,  the  good- 
ness of  their  lives  need  not  perplex  him,  as  being  implicitly  due 
to  the  same  cause  which  has  for  himBoU  become  explicit ' 
(Ulingworth,  p.  102). 


George  Herbert  calls  sin  and  love  the  '  two  vast, 
spacious  things '  which  it  behoves  every  man  to 
measure  {The  Agonie,  4).     The  one  seems,  but  the 
other  is,  infinite.     And  the  stronger  subdues  the 
weaker.      Where    sin    abounds,   grace — which    is 
Divine  love  in  its  redeeming  energy — sujierabounds 
(Ro  5-°).     And  all  hope  for  the  world  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  God  of  holy  love  is,  through  His  Spirit 
in  His  children,  for  ever  wrestling  with  its  sin. 
'  Is  not  God  now  i'  the  world  His  power  first  made  ? 
Is  not  His  love  at  issue  stiU  with  sin. 
Visibly  when  a  wrong  is  done  on  earth  ? ' 

(Browning,  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  2118.). 
Augustine  uses  a  still  finer  figure  than  that  of 
the  arena.  He  speaks  of  '  the  glory  of  love  .  .  . 
alive  but  yet  frostbound.  The  root  is  alive,  but 
the  branches  are  almost  dry.  There  is  a  heart  of 
love  within,  and  within  are  leaves  and  fruits  ;  but 
they  are  waiting  for  a  summer'  (In  Epist.  Joannis 
ad  Parth.  v.  10).  The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  tlie 
healing  of  nations  torn  by  passions  of  hatred.  And, 
with  eyes  opened  by  eating  of  the  fruit,  men  find 
their  Paradiso  in  letting  their  desire  and  will  be 
turned, 

'  Even  as  a  wheel  that  equally  is  moved, 
By  the  Love  that  moves  the  sun  and  the  other  stars  * 

(Dante,  Par.  xxxiii.  144  f.). 
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Ideas,  London,  1900;  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Morals  in  Buolution, 
do.  1906;  H.  H.  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Edinburgh, 
1892 ;  W.  Beyschlag,  NT  Theology,  do.  1896 ;  E.  Sartorius, 
The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Love,  do.  1884 ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  The 
Theology  of  the  NT,  do.  1S99 ;  J.  Seth,  A  Study  of  Ethical 
Principles^,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1S98 ;  J.  C.  Murray,  A 
Bandbook  of  Christian  Ethics,  Edinburgh  1908  ;  T.  B.  Strong, 
Christian  Ethics,  London,  1896 ;  T.  von  Haering,  The  Ethics 
of  the  Christian  Life,  do.  1909 ;  R.  Law,  The  Tests  of  Life, 
^Edinburgh,  1909 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  iv.,  London, 
S874,  p.  222 1.  ;  R.  F.  Horton,  The  Trinity,  do.  1901,  p.  133  f. 

James  Steahan. 

LOVE  (Greek).— I.  GODS  OF  LOVE.—i.  Intro- 
ductory.—Gods  of  love,  whether  co-ordinate  with, 
or  actually  in  opposition  to,  deities  presiding  over 
marriage  and  fertility,  are  products  of  a  relatively 
late  development.  Doubtless,  too,  the  moment  of 
gratification  gave  rise  to  certain  '  momentary  gods,' 
and  served  to  fix  their  permanent  influence  in  the 
cultus ;  this  group  will  include  Aphrodite  Ilpalis 
in  Megara  (Pans.  I.  xliii.  6),  Aphrodite  ''■^"I'l;  in 
Abydos  (Athen.  xiii.  572  C;  cf.  R.  Meister, 
Griechischr  Dial.,  Gottin.wen,  1882-89,  ii.  230), 
Aphrodite  Miyoivirn  in  Gythium  (Pans.  III.  xxii.  1), 
and  Aphrodite  Tl(pi§a<rib  in  Argos  (Hesych.  s.v.  ; 
Nicand.  frag.  23  [Schneider]).  In  Provence  the 
phallic  demon  T^pTrwi"  was  dedicated  to  her  service 
(IG  xiv.  2424),  and  the  comic  poet  Plato  (i.  648 
[Kock])  enumerates  a  group  of  kindred  figures  in 
her  retinue.  Another  special  goddess  is  the' Pa^i4 
of  an  inscription  from  Phalerum  (J.  N.  Svoronos, 
Das  athen.  Nationalmuseum,  ii.  [1903]  495),  whose 
character  may  be  deduced  from  the  epithets  5o\o- 
irXdKoi  and  Maxavlns  (Pans.  VIII.  xxxi.  6)  applied 
to  Aphrodite.  With  this  single  exception,  how- 
ever, Aphrodite  is  everjrwhere  the  most  prominent 
figure. 

2.  Aphrodite. — Aphrodite  was  originally  by  no 
means  merely  a  goddess  of  love  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  also  presided  over  the  development  of  female 
life  from  the  period  of  youth,  and  a  relic  of  this 
conception  survives  in  the  story  that  she  nurtured 
the  daugliters  of  Pandareus  ("Horn.  Od.  xx.  68). 
At  marriages  sacrifices  were  ofl'ered  to  her  in  con- 
junction with  Hera  and  the  Charites  (Etymologi- 
cum  Magnum,  220,  54)  or  else  to  her  alone  (in 
Hermione  [Paus.  II.  xxxiv.  11]);  in  Sparta  the 
bride's  mother  made  a  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite  Hera 
(j6.  III.  xiii.  9).  Aristophanes  (Nub.  52,  Lysistr.  2) 
speaks  of  Aphrodite  KuXids  as  specifically  the  god- 
dess of  women  ;  and  the  TevenWlSei,  the  goddesses 
of  birth,  belong  to  her  circle  (schol.  to  Aristoph. 
Theimoph.    130,    Lysistr.   2;    Hesych.     s.v.).      In 
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an  epiyiaia  of  Theocritus  (no.  13 ;  cf.  U.  von 
Wilaniowitz-JIolIeiidoiff,  Tcxtgesch.  der  Bukolikcr, 
Berlin,  1906,  p.  118)  a  woman  of  Cos  thanks  her  for 
the  fruits  of  her  marriage.  The  prayers  of  widows 
for  a  second  husband  were  directed  to  her  (Nau- 
pactns  [Pans.  X.  xxxviii.  12])  ;  in  Sparta  slie  was 
entreated  to  retard  the  coming  of  old  age  (ib. 
III.  xviii.  1  ;  Carm.  Pop.  frag.  2  [Bergk]). 

In  addition  to  these  functions,  however,  she 
promoted  increase  and  growtli  in  the  larger  world 
of  nature,  as  appears  from  sucli  epitliets  as  Awpirts 
(Cnidus[Paus.l.  i.  3])andEi;5w<riii(Syracuse[Hesych. 
s.v.'\),  which  can  hardly  apply  exclusively  to  the 
SCipa  KiirpiSos.  To  her,  as  the  goddess  of  fertility, 
the  goat  was  sacred,  and  she  rides  upon  it  (A. 
Furtwiingler,  SMA,  1899,  ii.  59011'.  ;  P.  Gardner, 
MHanges  Perrot,  Paris,  1902,  p.  121  ff.).'  More- 
over, sacrifices  of  swine  were  ott'eretl  to  her,  as  to 
Demeter,  at  the  festival  of  tlie  'Timipia  in  Argos 
(Athen.  iii.  96  A ;  the  name  of  the  festival  is 
ancient,  as  is  shown  by  the  mode  of  its  formation  ; 
cf. ' kvdei-Tripia) ;  as  also  in  Cos  (W.  Dittenberger, 
Sylloge  inscrip.  Groec.-,  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  621), 
Thessaly,  and  I'amphylia  (Strabo,  ix.  438).^  And, 
just  as  goddesses  of  the  field  and  of  fertility,  like 
the  Charites  and  the  Horai  (qq.v. ),  were  often  repre- 
sented as  triads,  so  we  find  three  Aphrodites  in 
one  temple  at  Thebes  (Pans.  IX.  svi.  3),  and  also— 
probably  derived  therefrom — in   Megalopolis  (ih. 

VIII.  xxxii.  2).'  In  this  broader  capacity  she  was 
worshipped  along  with  Zeus,  as  was  Dione  (who  in 
Homer  is  her  mother)  in  Dodona  (ib.  III.  xii.  1 1 ; 
IG  xii.  5.  220,  where  the  names  of  Aphrodite  and 
Zeus  'AippoSlffios  occupy  the  first  place  in  a  dedica- 
tion ;  ib.  551  addltam.).  Her  association  with 
Hermes  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
way  (Pans.  VIII.  xxxi.  3  ;  IG  xii.  5.  273  ;  C.  Michel, 
Eecueil  d'inscr.  grecques,  Brussels,  1896-1900,  nos. 
832,  33;  Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  1874-93,  iv.  796  ;  F.  Hiller  von 
Gaertringen,  In^hriften  von  Pricne,  Berlin,  1906, 
no.  183).  To  her  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
meadow  and  of  fertility,  of  the  prosperity  of  man 
and  beast,  pertain  also  the  dedications  made  to 
Aphrodite — probably  as  thanksgiving  for  everrjpta — 
by  tll.^  .i  who  were  leaving  office,  as  found  in  flali- 
evLvnassus  (Ancient  Inscr.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  iv.  901), 
Cos  (IG  xii.  5.  552),  Paros  (ib.  xii.  5.  220),  Megara 
(ib.  vii.  41),  Acra;  in  Sicily  (ib.  xiv.  208  ff.),  and 
elsewhere.  As  the  protectress  of  a  whole  people 
she  is  called  U6.v5ijp.oi  (cf.  CGS  ii.  658),  and  in  this 
capacity  she  was  actuallj'  accorded  a  Troixirii  at 
Athens  (IG  ii.  Suppl.  314c).  She  invites  human 
beings  generally,  nut  merely  the  sexes,  and  is 
thus  called 'Eraipa  (Wilamowitz-MoUendorff,  in  G. 
Wentzel,  'ETiKXTJcrei!  QeCiv,  Gottingen,  1890,  p.  4) 
and  "kpp.a.  (Pint.  Amat.  xxiii. ,  though  a  reference 
to  marriage  is  also  possible  here). 

Then  the  sinister  aspect  of  her  character  as  an 
earth-goddess  is  likewise  duly  brought  out ;  she 
bears  the  epithets  'E/jicus  (Hesych.  s.v.)  and  MeAai>(s 
(Paus.  II.  ii.  4  ;  Athen.  xiii.  588  C ;  Pans.  VIII.  vi.  5, 

IX.  xxvii.  5),  as  does  Demeter  in  Arcadia ;  in 
Thessaly  there  was  a  festival  of  Aphrodite  ' kvoala 
or  ' kvSpo(pbi'os  (Nilsson,  p.  378),  wliich,  it  is  true, 
seems  to  liave   had   a  reference  to  female  love  ; 

1  Gardner's  attempt  to  find  an  Oriental  origin  for  this  feature 
is  rendered  abortive  by  the  fact  that  the  goat  has  no  place  in 
the  Astarte  cult ;  similarly  Furtwiin^ler's  eflrorts  to  interpret 
Aphrodite  "EirtTpayia  as  a  p^oddess  of  ligrht  are  futile,  as  the 
aureole  with  which  she  is  occasionally  portrayed  merely  implies 
that  at  a  later  period  she  was  identified  with  Ohpavia. 

2  Farnell  (C(JS  ii.  046)  and  M.  P.  Nilsson  (G liechische  Feste, 
Leipzifc,  1906,  p.  386)  are  undoubtedly  wrong  in  seeking  to  trace 
in  all  these  instances  a  connexion  with  Adonis ;  such  a  con- 
nexion finds  no  support  in  tradition,  and,  so  far  as  the  Argive 
festival  is  concerned,  is  contravened  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  Stat*  cult  of  Adonis  in  Greece. 

^  Cf.  H.  Usener,  in  Rhein.  Museum,  Iviii.  (1903J  205,  where  he 
points  out  that  the  distinguishing  names  given  by  Pausanias 
must  be  of  late  origin. 


probably  Ile/xrifl^a  (Hesych.  s.v.)  is  also  to  be  inter- 
preted by  this  conception.  According  to  an  ancient 
theogony,  she,  together  with  the  Erinyes  and  the 
Moirae,  is  descended  from  Kronos  (schol.  Soph. 
CEd.  Col.  42).  A  kindred  figure  is  the  Nemesis 
of  Rhamnus  (Phot,  s.i:  'Pa/iiiiovala  N^/iea-is;  cf. 
Wilamowitz-Mbllendorll,  Antigonos  von  Karystos, 
Berlin,  1881,  p.  10),  while  in  Smyrna,  again,  we  find 
two  1iepi4ffus(CGS  ii.  595  B,  C  ;  interpreted  by  F.  G. 
Welcker,  Griechische  Gotterlehre,  Leipzig,  1857-63, 
iii.  34). 

In  Aphrodite  was  merged  another  goddess,  the 
pre-Hellenic  Ariadne  or  Ariagiie  ;  the  result  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  Delos,  where  she  acquires  the 
name  Hague  (BCHv'xi.  [1883]  308),  and  in  Amathus, 
where  a  festival  in  which  the  two  sexes  exchanged 
garments  was  celebrated  in  the  grove  of  Aphrodite 
Ariadne  (Nilsson,  p.  369).  Then  in  Cyprus  we  find 
a  goddess  of  Spring  named  Aphrodite  ffea  Fr!pTr6(p.)ira 
(R.  Meister,  SSG  IK,  1910,  p.  247),  who  appears  again 
in  Crete  as 'Ai'9eia(  Hesych.  s.v.),  and  in  Pamphylia, 
where  her  priestesses  are  called  av8T]<(>bpoi  (CIG  ii. 
2821  f.).  Certain  glosses  of  Hesychius  (s.vv.  6v\\a. 
and  dom)  which  bring  her  into  relation  with  the 
May-pole  have  likewise  to  do  with  this  aspect  of 
her  character.  In  Amathus  she  is  thought  of  as 
androgynous  under  the  name  of 'A0p6i'!iros(  Hesych. 
s.v.) ;  in  Phaistus,  similarly,  we  find  the  androgyn- 
ous daemon  Leucippus  (Nilsson,  p.  270).  It  is 
usually  supposed  that  the  Aphrodite  cult  of  this 
district  was  derived  from  the  worship  of  Astarte, 
and  that  it  spread  thence  over  Greece  (most  re- 
cently NUsson,  p.  362  ;  cf.  also  EBE  ii.  118").  It 
has  already  been  noted,  however,  that  the  Aphro- 
dite cult  of  the  Greek  motherland  presents  certain 
features  which  cannot  be  explained  as  importations. 
There  is  also  the  fact  tliat  androgynous  forms  are 
unknown  as  regards  Astarte  (W.  Baudissin,  PBE^ 
ii.  156),  and  that  such  are  shown  to  be  Hellenic  by 
the  figure  of  Leucippus  and  tlie  festival  of  Ariadne 
in  Amathus.  The  epithet  'Ai-f/carot,  borne  by  the 
goddess  in  Cyprus  (SUG  IV,  1910,  p.  245),  is  certainly 
met  with  elsewhere  only  as  an  attribute  of  Oriental 
goddesses  (O.  Weinreich,  Ath.  Mitt,  des  dcut.  arch- 
iiolog.  Instituts,  xxxvii.  [1912]  29,  note  1),  but  the 
name  dpaxos  6e6i  (Soph.  Ant.  800)  suggests  that  it 
was  peculiarly  congruous  with  Greek  sentiment. 
Moreover,  E.  Sittig  (De  Grcecorum  nominibns 
theophoris,  Halle,  1911,  p.  105)  has  noted  that 
there  are  in  Cyprus  no  Phcenician  theophorie 
names  formed  with  'Astarte.'  It  is  true  that  in 
the  ancient  Greek  tradition  likewise  there  are 
only  '  comparative,'  but  no  theophorie,  names  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  goddess  of  love,'  but  the 
same  holds  good  as  regards  Eros  (ib.  p.  110).  In 
view  of  the  early  relation  between  Cyprus  and 
Arcadia,  it  is  of  great  importance  tu  note  that  her 
birth-place  was  transferred  not  only  to  Cyprus  or 
Cythera,  but  also  to  the  River  Ladon  (Hesych.  s.v. 
AaSuryev-/}!).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  figure  of  Aphrodite  shows  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  Oriental  features.  Such  are 
certainly  the  ritual  prostitution  of  Paphos  and 
Corinth  (Nilsson,  pp.  365,  376),  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  Ovpavia  (CGS  ii.  629),  and  perhaps  the 
fact  that  her  image  was  armed  (ib.  654).  Her 
relation  to  Ares,  which  is  frequently  ascribed  to 
epic  influence,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained 
(cf.  K.  Tiimpel,  F(er/ceisen'sJahrb.,fin]i\,l.  xi.  [1880] 
641).  Another  doubtful  point  is  the  Hellenic  origin 
of  Aphrodite  E07rAoia,  the  goddess  of  navigation 
(H.  Usener,  Legcnden  der  licdigen  Pelagia,  Bonn, 
1879,  XX.) ;  she  may  quite  well  have  been  evolved 
from  the  goddess  of  Spring,  who  was  brought  across 
the  sea  from  Cyprus  (cf.  Tlieognis,  12751?.).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  certainly  assign  a  Semitic 

1  Even  'A^pdStTos  (IG  vii.  585)  and  'En-at^piiSiTo?  are  '  com- 
paratives' :  there  is  no  'ETra<^po5t'(rio?  at  all. 
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origin  (sue  W.  R.  Sinitli,  Ilet.  Son.',  Loudon,  1894, 
p.  471)  to  the  siiciitice  of  an  oiis  pellita  to  Aphrodite 
lu  Cyprus.'  The  worship  of  Aplirodite  wns  also 
infliienced  by  foreign  deitios  in  other  districts  ;  on 
the  Black  Sea  there  was  an  Ovparia  of  Scythian 
ori^'in  (Uorod.  iv.  59,  67),  the  lady  of  Apaturon 
(B.  Latisdiev,  Inscrip.  Pont.  Eiix.,  Petrograd, 
1885-9t),  ii.  19). 

The  function  of  tlie  goddes.s  was  in  historical 
times  narrowed  down  to  that  nierelj'  of  the  pro- 
tectress of  love.  It  is  iinly  as  such,  with  the 
exception  already  noticed,  that  she  is  recognized 
in  the  Ionic  epic,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of 
remark  that  her  cult  was  introduced  into  Smyrna 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  63)  and  Ephesus  (Michel,  Recueil,  839 
A  5,  B  25)  by  means  of  oracles.  Even  at  a  lat«r  period 
theophiiric  names  formed  from  '  Aphrodite'  rarely 
occur  in  Ionia  proper  (Sittig,  p.  108).  Her  temples 
in  that  region  were  almost  all  devoted  to  the  god- 
dess of  love.  In  this  capacity,  too,  she  absorbed 
Peitlio,  who  hail  originally  an  independent  cult  (in 
Sikyon  [Paus.  II.  vii.  7]),  but  sub.sequently  became 
sometimes  an  epithet  (IG  ix.  2.  236),  sometimes  an 
attendant,  of  Aphrodite  (NVeizsiicker,  in  Roscher, 
iii.  1797),  as  is  aptly  shown  by  the  figure  of 
Farnesina  {Mun.  ih/l'  Inst.  xiL  [1885]  21).  She 
usually  appears  as  the  goddess  of  female  love,  al- 
though the  Aphrodite  Apyi'iWs  of  Bceotia(Phanocl. 
up.  Clem.  Alex.  Fiolr.  ii.  38  [PG  viii.  17] ;  Atlien. 
-xiii.  603  D ;  Steph.  Byz.  x.v.  ' Apyvyvtov)  seems  to 
have  had  to  do  with  iraidiKos  Ipui,  as  is  certainly 
true  of  the  Aphrodite  Skorio  of  Phiestus  (Etym. 
Mag.  543,  49  ;  in  Crete  the  boys  were  called  o-kAtioi 
[schol.  to  Eur.  Ale.  989]).  As  Aphrodite  was 
brought  into  relation  with  the  evening  star  in  the 
niythof  Phaon-Phaethon(\Vilaniowitz-Mollendorfl', 
Hermes,  xviii.  [1883]  416  ti'.,  Sappho  und  Simonides, 
Berlin,  1913,  p.  33  f. ),  it  is  easy  to  see  why  maidens 
should  murmur  their  love-pangs  to  the  moon-god- 
dess (scliol.  to  Theocr.  ii.  10  ;  Hesj'ch.  6'.  v.  ovpavla 
ofj),  just  as  in  the  Erotic  P'ragmeut  (6)  the  lover 
invokes  the  stars  and  the  awepQiaa  vv^. 

3.  Eros,  —  BesKles  Aphrodite  the  only  Greek 
love-deity  of  real  importance  is  Eros.  He  too  had 
a  more  general  function  as  a  deity  of  procreation, 
viz.  in  Thespia;,  where  he  was  worshipped  as  a 
stone  fetish  (Paus.  IX.  xxvii.  1),  as  also  probably 
in  Parion,  in  Laconian  Leuktra  (ib.  III.  .xxvi.  5), 
and  in  the  sex-cult  of  the  Lycoraids  (ib.  IX.  xxvii. 
2 ;  cf.  Furtwangler,  Jahrb.  de.s  deut.  arehiiolog. 
Instituts,  vi.  [1892]  116f.).  In  Elis  he  is  repre- 
sented beside  the  Charites,  and  to  the  right  of 
them  (Paus.  VI.  xxiv.  7),  i.e.  as  their  leader,  like 
Hermes  elsewhere.  From  his  procreative  aspect 
arose  the  cosmic  character  which  he  bears  in 
Hesiod  and  among  the  Orphics.  In  consequence 
of  the  obvions  derivation  of  his  name,  however,  he 
remained  all  along  the  god  of  sensual  desire.  His 
cult  had  only  a  narrow  range.  In  Laconia  ami 
Crete  sacritices  were  ottered  to  him  before  a  battle 
(Athen.  xiii.  561  C),  and  the  connexion  between 
these  and  piederasty  has  been  explained  by  E. 
Bethe  (Rhein.  Miis.  Ixii.  [1907]  445).  We  are  told 
al.so  that  in  the  '  -adeniy  he  had  an  altar  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  period  of 
the  Pisistrp'idie  (Athen.  xiii.  609  D  ;  Pint.  So/.  1), 
but  Eur'  s  {Hipp. 
d  to  nil 


538)  asserts   that  offerings 
m  at  all.     In  literature  and 


were  ne<  aid 
art  his  fi,,-re  was  always  a  mutable  one,  and  he 
is  the  subject  of  no  clear-cut  myth  (J.  Boehlau, 
Philoloq.  Ix.  [1901]  321,  and  cf.  O.  Waser,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  vi.  487).  Alcman  (frag.  38 
[Bergk*])  calls  him  a  boy  ;  Anacreon  sometimes 
obviously  regards  him  as  a  youth  (frags.  2,  47), 
while  in  other  passages  (e.g.,  frag.  62)  one  may 

'  The  irp63aro^jcw2ib>caKeira<rfi<i'o»'(Joh.  Lydus,  de  Metis.  \\ .  06) 
Is  doubtles.-)  to  be  understood  111  tins  teiise  ;  i-(.  J.  Marquurdt, 
PrivatUUii  der  Ruiner'',  Lei|)zi(t,  1SS6,  p.  178. 


well  doubt  whether  he  thinks  of  him  as  a  personal 
deity  at  all.  But  this  indehnitoness  of  outline, 
which  pcr.-iists  throughout  the  subsequent  period, 
is  covinterbalanccd  by  the  magiiilicencc  of  (he 
associated  conception.  While  Sappho  (frag.  1) 
naively  prays  to  Aphrodite,  who  indicts  and 
removes  the  pains  of  love,  -•Eschylus  (frag.  44 
[Nauck-])  extols  the  might  of  that  craving  which 
pervades  all  that  lives,  and  depicts  the  shattering 
etlects  of  iwepwn-iii  Ipus  (Choe/ili.  599);  and  the 
other  two  great  tragedians  give  expression  to 
similar  ideas  regarding  the  destructive  and  en- 
ravishing  power  of  'Epus  (Soph.  Ant.  781  ;  Eur. 
Hipf).  525,  1268,  Iph.  Aid.  543).  Thereafter  philo- 
sophical speculation  seizes  upon  the  conception, 
and  exalts  it  to  heights  before  undreamed  of. 
Plato  (Conviv.  187  D),  pl.aying  upon  the  etymology 
of  the  words,  contrasts  OOpafia  and  Hdi'd-qfios  as 
.s.tcred  and  jaofane  love — a  contrast  having  no 
foundation  in  their  essential  meaning,  but  domi- 
nating their  u.sage  for  the  future. 

4.  Later  developments. — In  the  sphere  of  com- 
mon life  the  I'.eities  of  love  declined  as  the  practice 
of  hetitrism  gained  ground.  In  this  period  the 
'  .\<^podi<na  became  a  characteristically  hel;eristic 
festival  (Nilsson,  p.  374).  Besides  Eros  we  now 
tind"I/ie/3os  and  UoBos,  '  Longing'  and  '  FuHilment' 
(Pau.s.  I.  xliii.  6  ;  on  the  meaning  of  n68os  cf. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorfi'  on  Bion's  Adonis,  v.  58), 
and  in  other  districts  'Amipus  (Paus.  I.  xxx.  1, 
VI.  xxiii.  3,  5).  The  earlier  tradition  still  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  verses  in  which  the  bearded  Eros 
of  Simias  (Bucoliei  Grmci,  ed.  U.  von  Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorfl',  Oxford,  1905,  p.  147)  describes  his 
powers,  but  coincidently,  from  the  period  of  the 
vase  paintings  ornamented  with  gold,  a  multitude 
of  dallying  Erotes  find  their  way  into  art  and 
literature,  as  shown  by  the  epigrams  of  the  Antho- 
logy and  the  paintings  found  in  Pompeii.  Among 
the  Hellenistic  societies  the  Aphrodisiasts  were 
largely  represented  (F.  Poland,  Gricehisches  Vcr- 
eitiswesen,  Leipzig,  1909,  p.  18911'.),  though  it  is 
true  that  there  were  among  them  numerous 
foreign  (Syriac)  cults.  The  high  favour  enjoj-ed 
by  Adonis  also  served  to  revive  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite ;  the  deities  of  love  in  general  now 
reached  their  highest  vogue,  and  it  is  in  this 
period  that  we  Hrst  meet  with  theophoric  names 
deiivcd  irom  Aphrodite,  though  no  doubt — with 
but  few  exceptions — in  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
(Sittig,  p.  108).  Aphrodite  and  Eros  are  no  longer 
deities  of  the  procreative  impulse,  but  are  the 
guardian  spirits  of  love  in  the  modern  sentimental 
sense.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  unhappy  lovers 
now  frequent  the  supposeil  tomb  of  Ehadiiie  and 
Leontichos,  the  heroine  and  hero  of  the  romance  of 
Stesichorus  (Paus.  VII.  v.  13).  Syncretism  once 
more  laid  hold  of  the  figure  of  the  love-goddess, 
and  combined  it  with  that  of  the  healing  mother 
of  the  gods  (IG  iii.  136),  while  the  recollection 
of  her  larger  function  survives  in  the  literary 
tradition,  as  appears  in  the  Proem  of  Lucretius, 
and  as  reveals  itself  also,  immediately  before  the 
(collapse  of  the  ancient  religion,  in  the  Per  vigil  in  in 
Veneris  (A nth.  Lat.  i.  144  [Riese  and  Biicheler])— 
the  last  memorial  of  antiquity  to  the  goddess  whose 
influence  perv<ii/es  the  universe. 

LiTERiTCRK.  -  Tlie  more  important  works  have  been  cited  in 
the  course  o(  the  arlii'Ie.  The  reader  may  also  consult :  W.  H. 
Engel,  Kypros,  licrlin,  1311,  ii.  (materials);  A.  Enmann, 
'  Kypros  und  der  Ursprung:  dea  Aphroditekults,'  in  M^m.  (ft- 
VAcad.  Imp.  ile  St.  Pehrsbnurg,  x-xxiv.  11SS(>)  p.  xiii;  L. 
PrellerandC.  Robert,  Griechieche llythvlogii-*,  Berlin.  1S87-W, 
i.  34.1,  601 ;  W.  H.  Roscher,  art.  '  Aphrodite,'  in  Roscher ; 
A.  Furtwangler,  art.  '  Kros,'  ib.  ;  P.  Weizsaclter,  art. 
'Peitho,' iV).;  K.  Tiimpel.  art.  '  Aphrodite,"  in  I'auly-Wissowa 
(to  be  used  with  caution) ;  O.  Waser,  art.  '  Eros,'  ih. 

KUHT  L.VTTE. 

IL  Ethical  idha.'^.—i.  T1  Homeric  age.— 
It  remains  to  examine  what  ideas  concerning  the 
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emotion  of  love  and  its  etliieal  value  were  cliaiac- 
teristic  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  survey  will  reveal 
considerable  develijoment  in  consequence  of  politi- 
cal and  social  movements,  together  with  a  certain 
variety  of  contemporary  opinions  in  the  most 
important  eras.  The  charming  pictures  of  domestic 
aft'ection  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  such  as  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache  (II.  vi.  "VOft'.)  or  the  meeting  of  Odysseus 
and  Penelope  {Od.  xxiii.  85  tl. ),  and  even  occasional 
comments  like  '  there  is  nothing  mightier  and 
better  than  when  husband  and  wife  keep  house 
with  united  liearts'  (Od.  vi.  182  ft'.),  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  allusion  to  the  soft  voices  of  the 
youth  and  maiden  wliile  they  are  courting  each 
other  (//.  xxii.  128),  retlectTa  condition  of  society 
in  which  wedded  love  was  highly  prized.  This  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  respect  with  which 
women  were  treated,  and  of  the  comparatively 
high  degree  of  liberty  which  they  enjoyed. 

2.  Post- Homeric  development.  —  The  causes 
which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Achsean 
monarchies  are  imperfectly  known  to  us  (see  art. 
King  [Greek  and  Roman]),  and  the  evidence 
available  does  not  enable  us  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  changes  which  lowered  women  in  public 
estimation  by  depriving  them  of  their  earlier  free- 
dom. But  signs  of  their  depreciation  may  be  ob- 
served even  in  the  utilitarian  j>recepts  of  Hesiod 
regarding  marriage  (Woits  and  Days,  700  ti'.); 
and  the  same  tone  pervades  the  invective  of 
Semonides  of  Amorgos  (frag.  7),  whose  pattern  wife 
is  the  ofi'spring  of  the  busy  bee  blessing  with 
material  increase  the  gathered  store  of  her  mate 
(line  83  ff.).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  simile 
is  employed  by  Iscliomaehus  in  describing  to  his 
wife  the  duties  which  he  expects  her  to  perform 
(Xen.  (Econ.  vii.  32),  and  the  whole  of  the  training 
prescribed  in  Xenophon's  dialogue  (op.  cit.  vii.-x.), 
as  well  as  casual  allusions  to  domestic  happiness, 
shows  that  the  Attic  ideal  was  satished  by  the 
loyalty  of  a  careful  and  thrifty  housewife  (Lys.  i. 
7).  In  historical  times  an  ordinary  Greek  marriage 
was  so  entirely  prompted  by  motives  of  convenience 
that  we  read  without  surprise  the  typical  sentiment 
of  the  Athenian  orator  : 

'  While  we  keep  a  mistress  to  (^'ratify  our  pleasure  aud  a 
concubine  to  minister  to  our  daily  needs,  we  marry  a  wife  to 
raise  legitimate  issue  and  to  have  our  property  carefull}-  pre- 
served'  ((Dem.]  lix.  1-22). 

3.  Sappho. — It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the 
meantime  the  passionate  outpourings  of  the  lover 
failed  to  find  adequate  expression  in  literature.  In 
this  respect  the  poems  of  .Sappho  occupy  so  peculiar 
a  position  that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  define 
it.  Sappho,  a  poetess  of  such  eminence  as  to  have 
been  accounted  the  rival  of  Homer  and  to  have 
earned  the  title  of  the  tenth  Muse  (Anth.  Pal. 
VII.  xiv.  15 ;  cf.  Strabo,  p.  617),  owed  most  of  her 
reputation  to  the  fervour  of  her  love-poems.  Yet 
in  estimating  their  tendency  we  encounter  unusual 
difficulty,  partly  because,  notwithst.anding  the 
additions  made  in  recent  years,  only  scanty  frag- 
ments of  her  writings  survive,  and  partly  because 
comic  poets  and  later  gossip-mongers  have  shrouded 
her  name  in  unmerited  scandal.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  story  of  her  u.  .quited  love 
for  Phaon  and  of  her  despairing  leap  fi-om  the 
Leueadian  rock  are  fictions  due,  perhaps,  to  a 
misunderstanding  ef  her  own  words  (U.  von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendortf,  Sappho  und  Simonides, 
Berlin,  1913,  pp.  24-40).  The  grosser  suspicions, 
such  as  those  indicated  by  Seneca  in  his  reference 
(Ep.  Ixxxviii.  37)  to  the  discussion  of  Didymus  'an 
Sappho  publica  fuerit,'  are  not  to  be  supported  by 
such  doubtful  evidence  as  frag.  52,  and  are  contra- 
dicted no  less  by  tlio^poundest  part  of  the  tradition, 
which  represents  her  as  a  wife  and  a  mother  (Suid. 
s.v.  2air0w  ;   cf.  .Sappho,    frag.   85),  than  by  the 


sincerity  and  freedom  of  her  genuine  utterances. 
The  psychological  problem  presented  by  frags.  1 
and  2  and  Berlin  frags.  2  and  5  is  to  understand 
how  the  yearning  aHectiou  inspired  by  the  loss  or 
departure  of  one  of  her  girl  friends  came  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  usually  reserved  for  the  raptur- 
ous emotions  of  sexual  love.  The  solution,  so  far 
as  the  evidence  permits  us  to  form  a  definite 
conclusion,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  character  of  a 
remarkable  personality.  If  S.appho  was  the  in- 
spiring genius  of  a  society  of  beautiful  and  high- 
born maidens,  who  sought  at  her  hands  instruction 
in  the  poetic  art  (frag.  136),  and  with  whom  she 
lived  on  terms  of  intimate  aft'ection,  there  w.as  no 
reason  why  she  should  not,  with  a  different  inten- 
tion, have  anticipated  the  behaviour  of  Socrates 
to  his  young  disciples,  by  giving  utterance  to  her 
whole-he.arted  devotion  in  the  language  of  passion- 
ate love.  The  parallel  was  drawn  in  antiquity  by 
Maximus  Tyrius  (xxiv.  9),  who  was,  doubtless,  not 
the  first  to  suggest  it ;  and  in  modern  times  the 
good  name  of  Sappho  has  been  defended  by  F.  G. 
Welcker  (Kleine  Schriften,  Gottingen,  1816,  ii. 
80-144)  and,  more  recently,  by  von  Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorir  (op.  cit.  pp.  17-78). 

4.  Tragic  and  other  poets. — The  poetic  treat- 
ment of  love  was  usually  confined,  as,  e.g.,  by 
Mininermus  and  Anacreon,  to  its  sensual  aspect, 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  tragic  stage 
that  a  serious  preoccupation  with  the  causes,  symp- 
toms, or  eflects  of  love  was  considered  unworthy 
of  a  poet  who  aspired  to  be  true  to  his  calling. 
Hence  Aristophanes  (Ran.  1043  f.),  in  the  character 
of  iEschylus,  attacked  the  degeneracy  of  Euripides 
in  exhibiting  on  the  stage  the  lust  of  Pha-dra  and 
Sthenebcea,  whereas  the  elder  poet  had  never  been 
guilty  of  describing  a  woman  in  love.  The  unfair- 
ness of  this  criticism  is  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  nobility  of  the  female  portraits  to  be  found 
in  the  extant  plays  ;  but  it  is  particularly  import- 
ant to  observe  that  here,  as  in  some  other  respects, 
Euripides  was  the  herald  of  a  new  development 
in  imaginative  literature  of  which  the  climax  has 
probably  been  reached  in  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity of  the  romantic  novel  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  To  this  we  shall  presently  return.  If  we 
exclude  certain  features  in  the  psychological  studies 
of  Euripides,  however,  the  dominant  conception 
of  love  figured  its  victims  as  entirely  passive,  since 
love  was  an  over-mastering  force  which,  entering 
into  a  man's  body,  permeated  it  so  completely  that 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  control  his  impulses. 
Love  was  a  particular  phase  of  possession  by  a 
demonic  being  as  popularly  conceived  (cf.  Plut. 
Amat.  xviii.  p.  763  A),  and  was  consequently  de- 
scribed as  a  disease  {Soph.  Track.  544)  or  a  madness 
(Eur.  frag.  161).  The  medium  which  conveyed 
the  mysterious  influence  was  the  faculty  of  sight 
(yEsch.  Ag.  427  f.;  Thuc.  II.  xliii.  1;  Arist.  Eth. 
Nic.  ix.  5.  1167a  4).  The  lover's  glance  was  a 
physical  emanation  from  the  eye,  which,  making 
its  way  straight  to  the  eye  of  the  beloved  object, 
was  met  in  its  course  by  the  responsive  gaze  speed- 
ing as  fast  towards  the  lover  '  '..oph.  frag.  433 ; 
Heliod.  iii.  7  ;  Plut.  Qua;st.  Conv.  V.  vii.  2,  p.  681  B). 
The  shaft  of  light  then  came  to  be  re ' "  ded  as  a 
weapon   (/3Aos,  rd^cvfia)  which   inflict.  wound 

upon  its  victim  (see  C/M  xxiii.  [1909]  2i  ,  where 
copious  illustration  is  given).  But  the  lovegod 
had  his  wings  as  well  as  his  bow  and  arrow  (Eur. 
Hij^p.  530  ff. ).  For,  by  another  figure,  every  violent 
transport  of  emotion,  including  poetic  inspiration 
(Pind.  Isthm.  v.  64)  and  fear(Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  23),  as 
well  as  frenzy  (Eur.  Bacch.  332)  and  love  (Plat. 
Phfedi:  246  D.  etc.),  was  represented  in  the  guise  of 
soaring  wings,  as  if  under  such  influences  the  agent 
were  lifted  out  of  his  normal  s[ihere  into  a  higher 
region  by  some  supernatural  force.     Sophocles,  in 
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a  liuiiuus  fragment  (frag.  800  N.-),  characterizes  the 
love-goddess,  here  a  personification  of  the  passion 
itself,  in  the  followinft  words  : 

'  Love  is  not  iovc  alonp,  but  ie  r.-illed  hy  many  names  ;  it  is 
Death,  it  is  imniortnl  Might,  it  is  ra;;inff  Fr'etiEy,  it  is  veJieinent 
Desirft,  it  is  Lamentation  ;  in  Love  is  all  activity,  all  pearp,  all 
that  prompts  to  violence.' 

Over  and  over  ajiain  stress  is  laid  upon  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  (.ove:  he  is  the  mightiest  of  nil 
the  giHls  (Eur.  frags.  2G9,  430;  Menand.  frag.  235, 
iii.  67  K.,  frag.  449,  iii.  129  K.) ;  and  not  one  of  them 
(Soph.  Track.  443),  not  even  Zens  himself  (Eur. 
frag.  684  ;  Menand.  frag.  209,  iii.  60  K.),  can  with- 
stand his  attack. 

'lie  is  not  wise,'  says  Deianira  in  the  Trachinioe  (441(.), 
'  who  stands  forth  to  contend  with  TiOve,  like  a  boxer  at  close 
quarters.' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  result  of  this 
assumption  upon  the  attitude  of  the  average 
Athenian  citizen.  The  celebrated  Up6Sov\oi  of  the 
Corinthian  Aphrodite  (ef.  Find.  frag.  12'2  and  art. 
HlERODOULOl  [Grajco-Koman])  help  to  explain  the 
absence  of  moral  reproach  directed  against  the 
notorious  iraipai.  of  Athens.  Resistance  to  the  on- 
set of  Love  is  no  less  reprehensible  than  it  is  futile 
(Eur.  frag.  340),  though  excessive  indulgence  is  as 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  entire  abstinence  (Eur. 
frag.  42S).  Such  self-control  as  was  exhibited  by 
Agesilaus   in   refraining,   despite   the   violence  of 


his  passion,  from  accepting  t!he  kiss  offered  by  a 

beautiful  Per.si.an  boy  (Xen.  Ages.  v.  4f.)was  so 
rare  that  the  historian  felt  it  to  be  altogether 
marvellous. 

5.  Paederasty. —The  passage  last  quoted  con- 
fronts us  with  that  form  of  the  love-passion,  the 
love  of  boys,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
'Greek  love,'  .ami  li.as  t.-irnished  the  whole  fabric 
of  Greek  morality.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  custom 
to  be  found  in  the  Homeric  poems ;  for  the  asser- 
tion of  such  relations  having  existed  between 
Achilles  and  Patroelus  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell,  earlier  than  .^sehylus  (frag.  136  '"'.'ragicorum 
Grtecoriim  Frngmenta'',  Leipzig,  1889,  p.  44']).  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  antiquity,  at  any  rate, 
among  the  Dorian  branch  of  the  Greek  race.  This 
is  established  by  ti.e  evidence  of  certain  Theraic 
inscriptions  {In^criptione.'!  Grrecm  insulnrum  maris 
./Egrei,  ed.  F.  Hiller  von  (iaertringen,  iii.  [19(i|] 
536  f.);  by  the  relation  between  the  ehirfriXas  and 
dtra^  in  the  disciplinary  system  of  Spartan  train- 
ing (Pint.  Lijc.  xvii.  f.  ;  ^:iian,  Va>:  Hist.  iii.  10, 
12);  and  by  the  curious  custom  of  the  Cretans, 
according  to  which  ^''  ^  lover  carried  otThis  favourite 
by  a  show  of  fore  ,1  was  more  or  less  seriously 
resisted  according  to  his  supposed  merit  (Strabo. 
pp.  483,  484).  The  inveteracy  of  the  habit  may  be 
attributed  to  its  long  descent  from  a  primitive 
period  when  continuous  military  service  involved 
a  scarcity  of  women  (Hethe,  in  Mrht.  J\Ius.  Ixii. 
438  ft'.).  Moreover,  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  the 
results  of  such  companionship  were  by  no  means 
invariably  bad. 

T.  Gomperz  has  well  remarked  that  '  the  sentiment  in  question 
appeared  m  as  many,  it  not  more,  varieties  and  gradations,  than 
the  love  ot  women  at  the  present  day.  Here,  as  elsewhere  a 
noble  scion  was  often  grafted  upon  a  savage  stock.  Devotion 
enthusiastic,  intense,  ideal,  was  not  infrequently  the  fruit  of 
these  attachments,  the  sensual  origin  of  which  was  entirely  tor- 
gotten '  (ffree*  Thinkers,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  19(ll-l'2,  ii.  380). 
Such  an  elevation  of  sentiment  is  the  easier  to 
understand  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  continually  in- 
creasing segregation  of  the  sexes  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
natural  craving  for  sympathy  and  adection,  left  a 
gap  to  be  otherwise  filled.  "tVidely  spread  as  the 
evil  undoubtedly  was,'  there  were  liiany— pmbably 
an  iricreasing  number— who  were  keenly  alive  to 
its  disgrace.  But  sentiment  varied  among  differ- 
ent communities,  and,  as  compared  with  Athens, 

'  'The  free  use  of  the  word  ,ra.a,.i  In  this  retatlon  Is  itself 
•ignincant. 


Thebes  and  Elis  were  sulijccL  to  an  unuuviable 
notoriety  in  this  respect  (Xen.  Si/mp.  viii.  34  ;  Plat. 
Syynp.  182  D). 

6.  Philosophic   love.  -Such    was   the   state   of 
society  when   the    tcai'.hing  of  Socrates  began   to 
open  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  morality.     By 
putting  sexual  desires  more  or  less  on  the  level  of 
the  other  bodily  wants  (Xen.  Mem.  iv.  v.  9,  iiymp. 
iv.    38),   Socrates    scarcely  advanced   beyond   the 
prudential    standpoint    of    the    ordiuai-y    per.son. 
But    his  character,   so  completely   vindicated   by 
Alcibiades  in  the  Si/mposiam  (215  A  ft'.),  was  free 
fniin  any  suspicion  of  vice  ;  and,  thougli  he  some- 
times ironically   pretended    to    be  enamoured  of 
beautv  (Xen.   Mem.   VI.   i.   2,  Sijmp.  iv.  27),  and 
actually  described   him.self    as    the    lover   of   his 
younger  companions  and  pupils  (Xen.  Symp.  viii. 
2),  yet  ho  energetically  repressed  the  erotic  ten- 
dencies of  hi"  associ.itiM  (Xen.  Mem.  \.  ii.  29,  I.  iii.  8), 
and  required  that    „  spurious  love  shouhl  he  con- 
verted into  a  true  friendship  aiming  solely  at  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  beloved  object  (Xen. 
Symp.    viii.    27).      Plato    developed    his    master's 
teaching  on  this  subject  by  connecting  it  with  the 
innermost  core  of  his  philosophical  system,  and, 
in  the  dialogues  Symposium  and  Phmdrtis,  he  ex- 
pounded with  matchless  literary  skill  his  doctrine 
respecting  the  true  nature  and  purpose  of  love. 
The  argument  in  the  Pha-drus  (i5fi  X)  starts  from 
the  hypothesis  of  the  immortality  and  pie-existence 
of  the  soul,  which  in  its  ante-natal  state  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  eternal  verities  of  the  ideal  world. 
Now,   the  ideas   of  Justice   and  Temperance  are 
.scarcely  visible  in  their  earthly  counterfeits,  and 
their  apprehension  is  difficult  and  seldom  attained. 
But  Beauty   is    always   so   conspicuous    that  its 
phenomenal   representation   attracts  at  once   the 
admiration    even    of    those    who    are    strangers 
to  the  mysteries  of  wisdom,   and  are  engrossed 
in  their  mortal   surroundings.      Thus  souls  from 
which  the  glories  of  the  images  once  beheld  have 
faded  by  contact  with  earthly  clogs,  so  far  from 
being  sanctified  and  inspired  by  the  sight  of  beauti- 
ful forms,    are   stirred   only   with   fleshly  desire. 
But  it  is  different  with  the   lover  who  i.s  also  a 
philosopher,  and  his  progress  is  described  in  the 
lecture  of   Diotima  reported  Socrat  -  in   the 

Symposium  (pp.  210,  211).  T..„  true  lover,  by  con- 
templating the  beauty  of  the  beloved  object,  is 
immediately  reminded  of  absolute  Beauty  itself. 
With  his  personal  admiration  for  his  beloved  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  bodilj'  fetters,  he  sees  even 
more  keenly  the  beauty  of  mind  and  character  of 
which  the  outward  form  is  only  the  reflexion. 
Presently  he  perceives  the  common  kinship  of 
beauty  wherever  it  is  manifested  in  action  or 
thought,  and  learns  that  its  complete  a]ipiehension 
is  the  task  of  a  single  science.  Lastly,  passin" 
entirely  from  the  individual  to  the  universal,  his 
.soul  is  so  greatly  purified  as  to  become  re-united 
with  the  idea  of  Beauty  itself,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  beautiful  persons  and  things 
belonging  to  the  phenomenal  world.  Such  is  the 
significance  of  rb  ip$w  TTai.5epa<iTfh  {Symp.  211  B), 
or  t6  watSepatrTein  fiera  <f>i\oiTo4>las  (Pliredr.  249  A).' 
Plato's  philoso])hy  left  its  mark  upon  sub.seqnent 
ethical  speculation,  but  was  too  much  exalted  to 
afl'ect  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  Aris- 
totle distinguished  perfect  fi  iendship  between  good 
men  based  upon  character  from  the  spurious  friend- 
ship of  lover  ,ind  beloved  aiming  at  pleasure  or 
utility  (Eth.  Nir.  viii.  4.  115Tt  1  fi'.).  Whereas  the 
Epicureans  entirely  rejected  love  as  a  violent  im- 
pulse attended  by  frenzy  and  distraction  (Epic. 
'  J.  Burnet  has  recently  undertaken  to  show  that  the  whole 
of  the  doctrine  commonly  attributed  to  Plato  was  actually 
propagated  by  .Socrates  (Creek  Philosophy,  i.,  '  Thales  to  Plato," 
London,  1914,  p.  14(1).  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  tbe 
I  question  here. 
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frag.  483  [Usener]),  the  Stoics  followed  closely  in  ! 
Plato's  footsteps  by  recommending  it  to  the  Wise 
Man  as  an  attempt  to  produce  friendship  with 
youths  who  displayed  in  their  beauty  a  capacily 
for  virtue  (Diog.  Laert.  vu.  129 ;  Stob.  Ed.  ii. 
p.  115,  1  [Wachsmutli] ;  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  70,  etc.)- 
iplotinus,  as  might  be  expected,  adopted  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Symposium  as  a  means  of  approach 
to  the  supra-rational  and  transcendent  First  Being 
(Porpliyr.  Fji.  P/oi™.  xxiii. ).  On  the  other  hand, 
Plutarch,  whose  dialogue  entitled  ipicnKis  aimed  at 
reconciling  conflicting  views  by  a  return  to  the 
commousense  point  of  view,  while  he  was  largely 
influenced  by  Platonic  imagery,  vindicated  the 
claim  of  woman  as  the  proper  object  of  a  divinely 
inspired  passion  (21,  p.  766  Eff.).  We  even  find 
Plato  condemned  altogether  as  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous attention  by  such  writers  as  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  {de  Admir.  vi  dicendi  in  Demosth., 
p.  1027),  Athenseus  (508  D),  and  Heraclitus,  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  Allegories  (76,  p.  101,  19). 

7.  Romantic  love. — In  the  meantime  we  are  able 
to  trace  the  growth  in  Greek  literature  of  the 
romantic  love-story  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine, 
who  have  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight,  after  a  series 
of  adventures  are  at  last  happily  united.  The 
realistic  treatment  by  Euripides  of  certain  tragic 
subjects  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  appearance  of  the  domestic 
drama  known  as  the  New  Comedy.  Among  tlie 
stock  elements  iu  the  plots  of  Menander  and  his 
rivals  we  find  the  intrigue  of  the  son  of  a  rich 
citizen  with  a  slave-girl  who  often  proves  to  ha^  e 
been  originally  a  free-born  Athenian  exposed  by  or 
otlierwise  lost  to  her  parents  ;  the  overreaching  of 
an  unsympathetic  parent  or  a  rascally  pander  by 
the  cunning  of  a  devoted  slave  or  parasite  ;  and 
the  ultimate  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  leading 
to  the  marriage  of  the  happy  lovers.  But  pathos 
and  sentiment  were  entirely  alien  to  the  cold  at- 
mosphere aud  artificial  mechanism  of  these  plays. 
A  new  tone — that  of  sympathy  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  lovers — asserted  itself  for  the  first  time  in 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Alexandrian  literature. 
Whether  this  was  merely  the  result  of  the  diflFusion 
of  the  Hellenic  spirit  outside  the  confines  of  the 
city  coipjnunitie^  ''  rough  the  countries  which  then 
constituted  the  ci  ized  world,  or  more  specifically 
of  closer  acquaintance  with  popular  Eastern  tales 
such  as  that  of  Abradates  and  Panthea  in  Xeno- 
phon  {Oyrop.  V.  i.  3,  VI.  i.  31  ff.,  iv.  2-11,  vil.  i. 
29-32,  iii.  2-16  ;  see  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Greek  Life  and 
Thought',  London,  1896,  p.  254;  E.  Rohd'e,  Dcr 
griechische  Roman",  p.  683  tt'.),  it  is  impossible  now 
to  determine.  The  vigour  of  Alexandrian  love 
poetry  receives  its  best  illustration  in  the  third 
hook  of  ApoUonius's  Argonauiica,  where  the  growth 
of  Medea's  passion  for  Jason,  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests prompting  her  to  struggle  against  it,  and  her 
final  submission  to  an  irresistible  emotion  are 
depicted  with  poetic  power  of  a  very  high  order. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Vergil  made  Apollonius  his 
chief  model  when  constructing  the  well-known 
episode  of  the  loves  of  Dido  and  -lEneas.  Another 
example  was  the  love-story  of  Acontius  and  Cydippe 
described  by  Callimachus  in  the  course  of  a  digres- 
sion in  the  ji^tia,  the  conclusion  of  which  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  Oxyrh.yuchus 
Papyri  (uo.  1011  [  =  vii.  [1910]  1511.]).  The  various 
features  which  became  common  to  the  writers  of 
these  romantic  narratives  have  been  summarized 
(A.  Couat,  La  Poisie  alexandrine  sous  les  irnis 
PtoUmfes,  Paris,  1882,  pp.  140-160  ;  J.  P.  M.ah.nlly, 
op.  cit.  p.  25611'.)  as  follows:  (1)  llie  minute  por- 
traiture of  the  personal  beauty  of  tlie  lovers :  (2) 
the  sudden  interposition  of  the  love-god  at  their 
first  meeting ;  (3)  the  record  of  the  misfortunes 
obstructing  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes ;  (4)  the 


description  of  the  Jiangs  of  thwarted  love  ;  and  (5) 
the  importance  attached  to  the  preservation  of  tlie 
virgin  purity  of  the  heroine  amidst  all  her  trials 
and  dangers  until  her  final  reunion  with  the  hero. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  art  of  Callimachus  and  Philetas 
upon  Latin  poetry,  and  especially  upon  the  works 
of  Catullus,  Propcrtius,  and  Ovid  ;  but  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  MiXijcrio/td  of  Aristides,  which 
had  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  Roman  era 
(Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  413;  Lucian,  Am.  i.).  This  was  a 
collection  of  erotic  tales  put  together  in  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.,  whose  general  character  may  be  inferred 
from  Petronius,  Apuleius's  Metamorphoses,  and 
Lucian's  Asinus.  The  work  of  Parthenius  dedi- 
cated to  Cornelius  Gallus  was  ditt'erent  in  both 
scope  and  purpose :  it  consisted  of  excerpts  relat- 
ing to  the  misfortunes  of  lovers  and  drawn  from 
various  historians  and  poets.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  romantic  love  -  story  enumerated 
above  were  closely  followed  by  the  later  romance- 
writers  [ipuTiKol ;  cf.  art.  FICTION  [Primitive]  (./)), 
who  were  the  direct  inheritors  of  the  Alexandrian 
tradition  and  became  extremely  popular  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (I.  Bekker,  Anecd.  Grwca,  Berlin, 
1814,  p.  1082).  The  best  of  these  novels  was  the 
.iEthiopiea  of  Heliodorus  (3rd  cent.  A.D.),  who  was 
preceded  by  Xenophon,  the  author  of  the  Ephesiaca, 
and  followed  by  Achilles  Tatius  {Lcueippe  and 
Clitophon)  and  Chariton  (Chmnas  and  Callirrhoe). 
The  Daphnis  and  Chloe  of  Longus  was  constructed 
according  to  the  same  plan,  but  under  the  Lutiuence 
of  the  pastoral  Idylls  of  Theocritus.  To  these 
names  should  be  added  the  fictitious  love-letters  of 
Alciphron  and  Aristfenetus,  which  aimed  at  restor- 
ing the  Attic  flavour  of  the  New  Comedy. 

LiTERATTRE. — Several  of  the  authorities  consulted  have  been 
indicat-ed  above.  Certain  portions  of  the  subject-matter  are 
covered  by  E.  Bethe,  '  Die  dorische  Knabenliebe,'  llhcin.  Mus. 
Ixii.  [1907]  438  ff.  ;  E.  Rohde,  Def  griechische  Rovian'2,  Leipzig, 
1900.  For  the  ethical  development  in  general,  see  the  authori- 
ties quoted  u  'ier  Ethics  a.\d  Morality  (Greek),  and  especially 
L.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der  alten  Griechen,  Berlin,  1SS8,  i. 
ii04-208 ;  J.  Denis,  Uistoire  des  theories  ct  des  ideea  morales 
dans  iantiquiU'^,  Paris,  1879,  ii.  122-154. 

I  A.  C.  Pearson. 

LOVE  (Jewish). — The  dictionaries  define  love 
as  '  a  feeling  of  strong  personal  attachment,  in- 
duced by  that  which  delights  or  commands  admira- 
tion.' The  subdivisions  of  this  sentiment  comprise 
the  impulses  of  attachment,  due  to  sexual  instinct, 
or  the  mutual  aft'ections  of  man  and  woman  ;  the 
impulses  which  direct  the  mutual  aflections  of 
members  of  one  family,  ,  '  nts  and  children, 
brothers  and  other  relatives  ,  .  e  attachment  that 
springs  from  sympathetic  sentiments  of  people  with 
harmonious  character,  friendship ;  and,  finally, 
the  various  metaphorical  usages  of  the  word,  as 
the  love  for  moral  and  intellectual  ideals.  To  the 
last  class  belongs  the  religious  concept  of  love 
for  God,  while  the  particular  Biblical  conception  of 
God's  love  for  Israel  is  closely  related  to  the  idea 
of  paternal  afl'ection. 

I.  Sexual  love. — Love  for  woman  as  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  is  most  strongly  represented  in 
Canticles  in  the  words : 

'  Love  is  strong  as  death  ;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave :  the 
flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire,  a  very  flame  of  the  Lord. 
Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown 
it :  if  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  lore, 
he  would  utterly  be  contemned '  (86f-). 

The  passion  of  sexual  instinct  which  must  be  ele- 
vated by  a  feeling  of  love  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
in  the  same  book  {2<^'-  3^  o''- »  S^'-  ;  see  also  1"-  '  2"- 
31-4.  .■>.  10  'j7)^  fi^jjtj  sensuous  life  of  the  low  physical 
type  is  often  mentioned  either  directly  (Pr  7'*)  or 
as  the  most  natural  metaphor  for  reprehensible 
inclinations  (Hos  3').  The  BiVilical  stories  give  us 
repeated  instances  of  the  power  of  sexual  passion, 
as  in  the  case  of  Samson  (Jg  14""  16''- "),  where  the 
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demonic  power  of  woman  over  man  leads  man  to 
ruin.  Similar  is  the  case  of  Slicchom  (tju  34), 
thoupli  in  liis  case  the  line  for  Dinah  is  not  of  the 
strictly  carnal  nature  wiiicli  characterizes  tlie  rela- 
tion between  Samson  and  Delilah.  The  love  of 
King  Solomon  for  many  strange  women — a  proto- 
type of  the  banefnl  iiillucnce  of  the  harem  on 
politics  in  the  Orient — is  given  in  the  Bible  (1  K 
11')  as  the  cause  of  tlie  downfall  of  the  wisest  of 
kings.  The  Rabbis  consistently  prove  from  this 
story  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  guard 
against  the  influence  of  woman,  and  use  this  fact 
as  su))port  for  tlie  theological  doctrine  that  law  is 
unchangeable  ;  for  even  Solomon,  Avho  thought  he 
was  wise  enough  to  be  safe  from  having  his  heart 
turned  away  by  women  (Dt  17"),  fell  a  victim  to 
their  intlucncc  (Ex.  Enhhn,c\\.  vi.,  Tanhumd,  Ex., 
ed.  S.  Buber,  Wilna,  1885,  p.  18). 

With  equal  force  sexual  passion  is  described  in 
the  case  of  Amnon,  raping  his  stepsister  Tainar 
(■2  S  13),  when,  after  the  gratification  of  the  brutal 
impulse,  Amnon's  passion  turns  into  hatred  and 
di.sgust  (v."),  a  story  which  has  a  reojarkable 
parallel  in  Alax  Ilalbe's  tragedy  Jttgcnd  (Berlin, 
1893).  The  term  'love'  is  also  used  with  regard 
to  other  physical  pleasures,  as  love  for  delicacies 
(Gn  21% 

2.  Matrimonial  and  parental  love. — The  higher 
conception  of  matrimonial  love  as  an  attachment 
which  elevates  sexual  relationship,  just  as  the 
latter  without  such  relationship  is  degrading,  is 
often  referred  to  both  in  principle  and  in  illustra- 
tive story.  The  case  of  Jacob,  who  was  willing  to 
work  seven  years  in  order  to  gain  Rachel,  an(i  the 
remark  that  those  seven  years  passed  by  like  '  a 
few  days'  (Gn  29™),  as  well  as  the  liojie  of  Leah 
that  the  birth  of  her  third  son  would  make  Jacob 
love  her  (v.'-"),  show  that  ideal  matrimonial  rela- 
tions are  to  be  governed  by  spiritual  afl'ection. 
Thus  the  marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  arranged 
by  their  parents,  ripens  into  love  (Gn  24'"').  A 
further  stage  to  the  relation  of  Jacob  and  Leah  is 
that  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah  (1  S  1"),  where  the 
husband  tries  to  console  his  wife,  longing  for  the 
blessing  of  children,  by  saying,  '  Am  I  not  better 
to  thee  than  ten  sons  ? '  David  is  spurred  by  the 
love  of  Jlichal  to  do  great  acts  of  valour  (18^*)— a 
conception  of  life  akin  to  that  of  troubadour  times. 
Even  in  the  story  of  Esther  the  king's  love  for  the 
queen  (Est  2"),  while  in  many  ways  showing  the 
characteristics  of  an  Oriental  despot,  willing  to 
give  half  of  his  kingdom  away  in  order  to  gratify 
the  whim  of  an  odalisk,  is  jiresented  as  an  attach- 
ment seizing  the  king  with  the  force  of  a  sudden 
passion.  Such  passion  is  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
a  captive  of  war,  and  the  law  requiring  that  she 
be  allowed  time  to  become  assimilated  to  her  en- 
vironment is  dictated  by  a  delicate  understanding 
of  womanly  feelings  (Dt  21"'").  The  placing  of 
duty  above  personal  feeling  underlies  the  law  for 
the  conduct  of  a  man  who  has  two  wives,  one 
of  whom  is  beloved,  and  the  other  hated  (vv."-"). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Rabbinical  apologetics 
explains  the  love  as  a  tribute  of  piety  and  hatred 
as  being  'hated  by  God'  (Si/re,ed.  M.  Friedmann, 
Vienna,  1864,  p.  ll.S).  At  the  same  time  Rabbinic 
ethics  derives  from  this  law  a  comlemn.ation  of 
polygamy  as  leading  to  domestic  trouble  {ih.).  In 
a  warning  against  .sexual  licence  the  author  of 
Proverbs  advises  (.'>")  devotion  to  '  the  loving  hind 
and  the  pleasant  doe' ;  and  the  author  of  Ecelesi- 
a.stes  gives  as  a  recipe  for  b.appiness  the  advice: 

'  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest  all  the  davs 
ol  the  life  of  th.v  vanity  ...  for  that  is  thy  portion  in  life'  (»''). 
It  is  significant  that  such  advice  was  put  in  the 
mouth  of  King  Solomon.  In  full  harmony  with 
this  conr-eption  of  domestic  felicity,  as  the  highest 
ideal  of  life,  arc  many  Uabbiidcal  statements. 


*  Of  him  who  loves  his  wife  like  himself  and  honours  her  more 
than  himself.  Scripture  (.loh  .'>"•»)  says  :  "  Thou  ahalt  know  that 
thy  lent  ia  in  peace" '(1  'bliumfith,  iyib). 

Closely  related  to  this  conception  of  love  is  the 
love  of  children,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  OT, 
and  already  im])lied  in  the  many  passages  praising 
the  happiness  tierived  from  the  possession  of  chil- 
dren (I's  127='-''  128^  I'r  17")  and  the  misfortune  of 
not  having  children,  as  in  the  case  of  Racliel,  who 
would  rather  die  than  live  without  them  (Gn  '-W), 
and  in  the  similar  ca.se  of  Hannah  (1  S  1).  The 
love  of  Jacob  for  Joseph,  because  '  he  was  the  son 
of  his  old  age '  (Gn  37"),  and  the  love  for  Benjannn, 
who,  in  addition  to  being  a  .son  of  his  father's  old 
age,  was  the  only  one  left  of  his  mother  (44™),  are 
so  naturallj'  presented  that  they  show  the  psycho- 
logical continuity  of  human  nature.  The  same 
feature  of  truly  human  life  is  seen  in  the  story  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  where  the  father  lo\es  the  daring 
hunter  Esau,  while  Kebekab  feels  more  afl'ection 
for  Jacob,  tiie  young  man  of  domestic  habits  (25*'). 
Such  all'ection  does  not  rest  in  the  blood,  but  is 
often  stronger  in  persons  attracted  by  congenial 
feelings.  There  is  hardly  in  tiie  wliole  world's 
literature  a  nobler  ex))ression  of  devotion  than  the 
words  spoken  by  Ruth  to  Naomi  (Ru  1'*'-),  and 
the  words  of  felicitation  spoken  to  Naomi  on  the 
birth  of  Ruth's  son,  that  Ruth's  love  for  her  is 
greater  than  that  of  seven  sons  (4""),  are  felt  by 
the  reader  of  to-day  as  a  profound  truth,  just  as 
they  were  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  A 
similar  feeling  of  affinitj'  is  that  of  the  faithful 
servant,  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance  in  the 
case  of  a  slave  who  would  rather  stay  in  the  house 
of  his  master  than  go  free  (Dt  15'^  Ex  2P). 

3.  Friendship  and  wider  love.  —  The  love  of 
friends  is  naturally  presented  in  comparison  with 
that  arising  from  .sexual  and  blood  relationship. 
Uavid  says  of  Jonathan  :  '  Thy  love  to  me  was 
wsnderf  ul,  passing  the  love  of  women '  (2  S  1^). 
A  true  friend  is  one  '  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother'  (Pr  18-^).  False  friends  who  fail  in  the 
hour  of  need  are  often  referred  to  (Ezk  16'^-  '"• 
23-'-  \  Hos  2'-  !=•  '=,  La  l'»,  Ps  109"-).  The  happine-ss 
that  friendship  brings  in  poverty  is  contrasted  with 
abundance  and  hatred  (Pr  1.5").  In  correct  inter- 
pretation of  this  experience  the  Rabbis  speak  of  the 
natural  friendship  of  the  ostracized  for  each  other, 
naming  the  proselytes,  slaves,  and  ravens  (Talm. 
P'sdhim,  113o).  As  specimen  of  the  highest  love 
the  Rabbis  give  the  case  of  David  and  Jonathan 
(1  S  20"),  and  contrast  it  with  that  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar,  showing  that  the  first,  because  unselfish, 
lasted,  while  the  second,  being  based  on  carnal 
passion,  could  not  last  (Abhuth,  v.  16). 

Love,  as  not  limited  to  friends,  but  extended  to 
all  mankind,  is  a  principle  the  priority  of  which 
Jewish  and  Christian  theologians  have  been  con- 
testing with  one  another.  On  the  Jewish  side  it  was 
claimed  that  the  command,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself '  (Lv  19"),  is  universal.  As 
proof  for  this  conception  it  was  adduced  that  the 
commandment  of  love  in  the  same  chapter  is  ex- 
tended to  the  stranger,  '  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt'  (v.'"),'  and  that,  therefore,  it 
expresses  implicitly  the  iilea  of  Hillel  (y.j).)— a 
teacher  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C. — 'What  is  hateful 
unto  thee  do  not  unto  thy  neighbour  ;  this  is  the 
whole  Torah,  and  all  the  rest  is  its  commentary ' 
(Talm.  Shabbath.  31(7).  It  is  claimed  that  in  tlio 
same  sense  Rabbi  Anibft,  a  teae'.ier  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  said:  '"  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  is 
a  great  princii)le-'  in  the  Torah'  {Sifrd,  Q'J/tSs/iim, 
ch.  4  ;  y'7-fi.t/i'ilmi  N'dhurlni,  x.  3).  Christianity, 
on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  .lesus,  in  thei)arable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10**^),  was  the  tirst  to 
.answer  the  question,  Who  is  my  neighbour?,  in 
1  See  also  Dt  lO'".  'i  Or  the  fundamental  prinf^iple. 
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the  universalistic  sense.'  One  might  introduce  the 
argument  that  the  Rabbis  interpret  the  command- 
ment, '  Love  thj'  neighbour  as  tliyself,'  as  teaching 
a  humane  method  of  execution,  evidently  implying 
that  even  the  criminal  remains  our  neighbour 
(Talm.  Pea.  15n).  The  Hebrew  word  Ohebh  ('lover') 
for  friend  is  also  used  in  the  social  sense,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Hiram  and  David  (1  K  5"  [EV  5']). 

True  love  is  tested  by  the  sincerity  which  will 
not  hesitate  to  rebuke  and  Mhich  will  accept 
rebuke  (Pr  9*),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  loving 
friendship  will  overlook  fault.s  (10"  17").  In 
the  same  sense  the  Talmud  reports  tliat  Johanan 
ben  Nurl  praised  his  companion  Rabbi  Aqiba 
for  having  loved  him  more  each  time  that  their 
teacher  chastised  him  on  the  ground  of  a  charge 
made  by  Johanan  (ArSkhin,  16^).  For  tliis  reason 
controversy  on  religious  questions  between  father 
and  .son,  teacher  and  disciple,  vnW  promote  their 
nmtual  love  (Qkldushin,  306).  At  the  same  time 
it  is  commanded  to  suppress  hostile  feelings.  In 
Talmudic  casuistry  the  question  is  asked.  What 
precedes,  if  a  man  see  at  the  same  time  his  enenij's 
and  his  friend's  ox  or  ass  lying  under  his  burden 
(Ex  23'^)?  The  answer  is  given  that  he  must  first 
help  his  enemy  'in  order  that  he  train  himself  in 
subduing  passion '  {BCibhd  M'si'rl,  326).  Love  is 
also  used  in  the  plain  social  sense,  as  when  it  is 
said  that  '  breakfast  removes  jealousy  and  brings 
love'  (('*.  1076).  The  making  of  friends  is  true 
greatness.  He  is  a  strong  man  who  can  turn  his 
enemy  into  a  friend  (Ahholh  R.  Ndtlu'in,  ch.  23). 
Just  as  true  friendship  is  praised  and  recom- 
mended, so  false  friendship  is  condemned.  The 
Rabbis  warn  man  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  high 
officials,  for  '  they  pose  as  lovers,  when  they  have 
use  for  yon,  and  will  not  assist  you  in  tlie  time 
of  distress'  [Abhoth,  ii.  3).  The  utilitarian  point 
of  view  in  friendship  is  presented  in  the  case  of 
Canaan  who — so  the  Talmud  says — admonished 
his  sons  to  love  one  another,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  love  all  vices  (P'sCihim,  1136).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  cited  as  an  expression  of  true  love, 
when  Rabbi  Judah  han-Nast,  while  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  .Jewish  community,  repealed  his  own 
decision  in  a  legal  case  when  he  heard  that  Rabbi 
Jose  had  decided  diU'crently. 

4.  Metaphorical  uses. — Love  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  is  used  very  frequently  in  connexion  with 
wisdom,  especially  in  the  introduction  to  Proverbs 
(4'  S")  ;  see  also  the  counterpart  of  loving  folly  or 
hating  wisdom  (l-S*).  As  true  wisdom  is  identical 
with  the  Torah,  we  find  the  love  of  the  Torah  (Ps 
11997.  163)  and  of  God's  commandments  (vv.'"'-  ™) 
monotonously  repeated  in  the  long  Psalm,  which 
evidently  is  the  work  of  an  early  Pharisee  who 
anticipates  the  ideal  presented  in  the  sayings  of 
the  Fathers : 

'  Turn  it  [the  Tor.ih]  over  and  turn  it  over,  for  everything  is 
in  it,  speculate  over  it,  grow  old  and  grey  with  it,  and  never 
depart  Jrom  it,  for  there  is  no  higher  conception  of  Ufe  tlian 
n\\s'  (Abhdth,  V.  22), 

This  conception  is  repeated  innumerable  times  in 
theory  and  story.  In  commenting  on  the  passage. 
'  This  day  thou  art  become  the  people  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  '  (Dt  27"),  the  Rabbis  say  : 

'  Israel  had  indeed  become  God's  people  forty  years  previ- 
ously, but  Scripture  wishes  to  say  that  to  one  who  studies  the 
Torah  earnestly',  it  becomes  new  every  day '  (B^'rdkhoth,  d'db). 
As  an  example  of  such  devotion  Joshua  is  quoted 
(M'ndhuth,  996),  to  whom  God  said,  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  commandment,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
blessing,  that  tlie  Torah  should  not  depart  out  of 
his  mouth  (Jos  1*). 

The  love  of  instruction — in  Hebrew  sj^nonynions 
with  reproof  (Pr  12') — wisdom  (29^),  purity  of  heart 
(22"),  righteousness  (Ps  45'),  and  kindness  (Mic  6') 
are  characteristic  traits  of  the  pious,  just  as  to  love 

'  M.  Lazarus,  Die  Ethik  ties  Jiidentmns,  Frankfort,  1898, 
pp.  144-1S3. 


their  opposites  is  characteristic  of  the  wicked  (Ps 
52"  ).  The  injunction  of  Micah  (6*)  to  do  justice, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God  is 
presented  by  a  Rabbi  of  the  4th  cent,  as  the  sum- 
total  of  '  the  613  commandments  of  the  Torah  ' 
(Mnkkvth,  24^).  The  true  disciple  of  Aaron  is, 
according  to  Hillel,  *he  that  loves  peace  and 
pursues  it'  {Abh6th,  i.  12;  cf.  Ps  34").  To 
Rabbinic  theology  ethical  conduct  and  ritualistic 
conformit}-  are  equally  divine  commands  (i'6.  ii.  1), 
and  therefore  the  righteous  is  he  who  practises 
God's  laws  without  regard  to  material  advantage. 
Moses  took  care  of  Joseph's  remains  (Ex  13'*)  while 
the  Israelites  were  busy  trying  to  secure  the 
booty  of  the  drowned  Egyptians,  which  shows  how 
he  loved  God's  commandments  (Sutah,  13a),  for  to 
bury  the  dead  is  the  highest  of  the  cardinnl  virtues 
(see  To  l"'"  '2'*,  Mt  8-\  Lk  9^').  Fulfilling  God's 
commandments  at  a  great  per.sonal  sacrifice  is  an- 
other proof  of  love.  The  legend  reports  that  Rabbi 
Gamaliel  bought  a  palm-branch  at  a  thousand 
drachma'  to  fulfil  the  divine  commandment  (Lv 
23")  even  while  on  board  a  ship  (Suklciih,  416).  A 
similar  story  of  a  great  number  of  ducats  paid  for 
an  ethrdg  (citron  used  on  tlie  same  occasion)  is 
told  by  L.  Miiuz,  liabbi  Eleasar  gcnannt  Schcmen 
Rukcach,  Treves,  1895,  p.  115.  God's  sanctuary,  as 
a  place  where  only  the  righteous  may  set  their  foot 
(Ps  15'),  is  also  an  object  of  love  for  the  righteous 
(26").  In  a  eudremonistic  sense  love  is  advised  for 
the  practical  pursuits  of  life  in  the  Rabbinic  saying  : 
'  Love  M^Iiikhah  [work  in  the  sense  of  man's  occupationl, 
avoid  office  and  seek  not  the  acquaintance  of  those  in  power ' 
{AbhUh,  i.  10). 

As  devotion  to  practical  pursuits,  love  is  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  king  Uzziah,  who  is  praised  as  one 
who  '  loved  husbandry '  (2  Ch  26'°).  Perhaps  the 
obscure  passage  in  Ec  5*  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
this  sense  of  a  king  who  is  devoted  '  to  the 
field.'  The  popularity  of  a  king  is  referred  to  as 
love  in  1  S  18"^.  As  a  love  of  the  ruler  for  the 
people  the  Rabbis  define  the  devotion  to  public 
improvements  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  who  is  said  to 
have  built  roads  and  erected  public  buildings 
{' Erubhin,  226).  Time-serving  is  implicitly  con- 
demned in  those  who  '  love  the  rich,  while  the  poor 
is  hated  by  his  own  neighbour'  (Pr  14^*).  Pro- 
phets who  seek  their  own  material  advantage  are 
denounced  as  'watchmen  loving  to  slumber'  (Is 
56"°),  and  the  people  steeped  in  materialism  are 
said  to  '  love  cakes  of  raisin  '  (Hos  3'). 

A  special  theological  aspect  of  love  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  is  the  use  of  the  word  as  refer- 
ring to  the  mutual  relation  of  God  and  Israel,  both 
in  Biblical  and  in  Rabbinical  literature.  The 
traditional  liturgy  speaks  very  often  of  God's  love 
for  Israel  in  giving  it  His  commandments,  especi- 
ally Sabbath  and  holy  days,  and  this  love  is  often 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the  love  of  a  father  for 
his  children,  as  that  of  a  loving  husljand,  and 
especially  as  that  of  a  bridegroom  (Dt  7*-  "  23', 
1  K  10»,"2  Ch  2"  9«,  Is  43<  63",  Hos  3'  9"*  11'  14^ 
Mai  V  '2").  Inasmuch  as  Israel  is  ordained  to 
maintain  the  heritage  of  Abraham  to  do  justice 
(Gn  18"),  God  loves  justice  and  righteousness  (Ps 
33=  37"-*  146".  Is  61")  and  hates  him  '  that  loveth 
violence'  (Ps  IP).  As  Zion  stands  for  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  noble,  God  loves  Mount  Zion 
(78**) ;  and,  as  Israel's  patriarchs  were  the  living 
representatives  of  this  ideal,  God  loves  them  and, 
for  their  sake,  their  descendants  (Dt  4'').  Just  as 
Israel  is  not  selected  by  God  for  His  power,  but 
for  His  righteousness  (Dt  7*  10'^ ;  cf.  Pr  15"),  so  He 
loves  the  humble  (Is  66-)  and  His  symbol,  the 
stranger  (Dt  10'*).  Prosperity  is  not  a  sign  of 
God's  love,  and  alHiotion  is  not  a  sign  of  His 
hatred,  for  the  Lord  often  'corrccteth  bim  that  he 
loveth '  (Pr  3'- ;    see  Job  5'").     Yet  prosperity   is 
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repeatedly  quoted  as  ii  token  of  God's  love,  as  in  the 
case  of  Solonioii  ('J  S  I'i--').  In  a  satirical  sense  the 
correctional  value  of  suflerin;:  is  referred  to  in  a 
Talinudic  story. 

R.  ysniiii'i  calls  on  his  friend  R.  Johanan  wlio  is  Ul,  and 
aslfs  him  whether  ho  loves  his  sufferings.  Johanan  answers: 
'  Neither  tlie  sufferings  nor  their  reward '  {B^rAkli6th,  hh). 

The  case  of  kin^'  Manasseh  (2  Ch  33'-'-)  is  quoted 
as  proof  that  sullering  ought  to  be  received  with 
lovii  {Sai.hcdrtii,  1016). 

As  a  fundamental  doctrine  K.  AqibJl  presents 
the  princii)le  that  God  loved  mankind,  for  He 
created  man  in  His  image  ;  He  loved  Israel,  for 
He  called  them  His  children  ;  and,  furthermore, 
Israel  is  beloved  by  God,  for  He  gave  them  a  most 
precious  gift,  His  Torah  {Ablwth,  iii.  14).  R. 
Aqiba  evidently  wishes  to  grade  God's  love  as  the 
love  of  mankind  in  general,  of  Israel  in  particular, 
and  of  the  law-observant  Israelite  as  the  best 
beloved.  (Jod,  according  to  Rabbinic  ethics,  loves 
especially  the  humble  and  peaceful  (B'rukhdth, 
17(f),  and  more  generally  him  who  is  beloved  by 
his  fellow-men  (AbhOth^  in.  10).  Modesty  is  the 
best  means  to  gain  God's  love. 

'  I  love  you,  says  God  to  Israel,  because,  when  I  elevate  you, 
you  humble  your.sclves,  for  Abraham  called  himself  "  dust  and 
ashes  "  (On  18-'0,  and  Moses  said  of  himself  and  Aaron  :  "  What 
are  we  ?  "  (Ex  Ki"),  and  David  called  himself  :  "  I  am  a  worm, 
and  no  man  "  (I's  t><'Y  {UMKn,  80(i). 

God  loves,  says  the  Talmud  in  a  different  passage 
(P'sahim,  1136),  him  who  is  calm,  temperate,  and 
humble,  but  hates  him  who  is  a  hypocrite,  who 
does  not  oiler  testimony  when  he  knows  something 
of  the  case,  and  who  sees  his  neighbour  commit  a 
wrong  and  testifies,  although  he  is  the  sole  witness 
(gossip).  Most  probably  in  the  sense  of  condeTun 
ing  luxury  in  the  building  of  synagogues  R.  Hisda, 
who  lived  in  Babylonia  in  the  3rd  cent.,  says, 
commenting  on  Ps  87" : 

'God  loves  the  gates,  ornamented  with  the  Halakiih  [play  on 
words :  tiiyiin,  '  heap  of  stones,'  and  Siy6n]  more  than  all 
synagogues  and  schoolhoiises  '  {B'^ntkh6th,  Sa). 

It  is  consistent  with  this  principle  that  the  true 
Israelite  who  is  beloved  of  God  is  in  the  sense  of 
St.  Paul  (Ro  2-*)  tiie  spiritual  Israelite,  and  there- 
fore the  heathen  who  came  to  Hillel  to  be  converted, 
and  desired  to  be  assured  that  he  might  become 
high  priest,  was  satisfied  ^^■hen  he  heard  that  '  the 
stranger  who  comes  with  his  stall'  and  wallet  has 
the  .same  rights  as  the  Israelites  wlio  are  called 
God's  children  '  (Shabhath,  316).  Israel  is  beloved 
by  God,  for  the  Sh'khitidh  accompanies  them 
wherever  they  are  exiled  {M'gillah,  29a).  A  dis- 
tinctly polemical  idea  is  found  in  the  statement  of 
R.  Jose,  who  says  :  '  God  loves  Israel  so  that  they 
need  no  mediator '  ( Y6ma,  52a),  probably  an 
antithesis  to  the  statement  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
(3"  14*).  Yet  the  Rabbinic  theologians  considered 
also  a  miracle  a  proof  of  divine  love  (^iigigah,  266  ; 
Tn&nith,  20a). 

The  correlate  term  to  God's  love  for  Israel  is 
Israel's  love  for  God.  It  is  enjoined  as  a  duty  in 
Dt  6°,  and  this  section  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  devotion,  tlius  practi- 
cally enjoining  tlie  doctrine  of  Jesus  (Mt  22'"-), 
which  makes  this  the  principal  commandment. 
The  injunction  to  love  God  is  typical  of  the 
Deuteronomic  code  (5'"  7"  10'-  and  often)  and  of 
the  Psalms,  where  the  pious  are  called  lovers  of 
God,  of  His  salvation,  or  of  His  righteousness  (.'i" 
31^  40"^  97'°  119"»  etc.).  To  those  who  love  Him 
(Jod  will  do  good  (Ex  '20»,  Dn  9*,  Neh  1"  U-^,  Mai 
1=),  and  therefore  Abraham  (Is  41«,  2  Ch  20')  .and 
Solomon  (1  K  3')  are  called  lovers  of  God,  and 
tiehoshaphat  is  reproved  for  loving  God's  enemies 
('i  Ch  ly-),  whom  the  pious  must  hate  (Ps  139'-"-). 

An  inijioitant  theological  discussion,  leading 
back  U>  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  is  carried 
on   in   the   Talmud   between    R.    Eliezer   and   R. 


Joshua,  whether  the  piety  of  Job  is  to  be  found  in 
his  love  or  in  his  fear  of  God  (S6ldh,  276).  The 
love  of  (Jod  is  characterized  in  the  Talmud  by 
man's  conduct,  w  hich  sheds  lustre  on  his  religion 
(YCma,  86a).  As  Zion  stands  for  Israel's  ideal, 
the  pious  are  those  who  love  Zion  (Ps  122°)  and 
the  wicked  those  who  love  strange  gods,  often 
presented  by  the  metaphor  of  adultery  and  sinful 
love  (Is  57*',  Jer  2'^  8=,  Ezk  16'^  Hos  2"  4'8).  From 
a  practical  |ioint  of  view  the  Talmudists  say  that 
one  who  marries  his  daughter  to  a  Rabbi  (K'tku- 
bh6th,  1116),  or  one  who  studies  the  Torah  with  no 
expectation  of  worldly  glory  (N'dlmrtm  62a),  loves 
God.  A  special  sign  of  the  love  of  God  is  submis- 
sion to  His  decrees,  as  in  the  case  of  Hananiah  ben 
Ilezekiah  and  his  school,  who  wrote  down  '  the 
scroll  of  the  fasts'  (a  chronicle  of  Israel's  mis- 
fortunes) because  they  rejoiced  at  the  tribulations, 
thus  exemplifying  the  spirit  of  Job,  who  served  God 
out  of  love. 

See,  furtlicr,  'Semitic  and  Egyptian'  .section 
below,  §§  2,  4. 

LlTBRATURE. — In  addition  to  the  Jewish  sources  quoted  in 
the  article,  see  E.  Griinebaum,  '  Der  Grundzug  und  dessen 
Kntwicklung  dtT  Liebe  im  Judenthume,'  in  A.  Geiger's  Wiss. 
Ztitsthr.  _fur  jiM.  TheoL,  ii.  [1836]  2S5,  iii.  [ls;J7]  69,  180;  M. 
Lazarus,'  The  Ethics  of  Judaism,  ii.,  Philadelphia.  1901 ;  S. 
Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism,  2nd  ser.,  London,  190S,  '  Saints 
and  Saintliness,'  pp.  148-181 ;  K.  Kohler,  art.  '  Love,'  in  JJi 
viii.  [1904]  18&-190.  Cf.  also  art.  Conscience  (Jewish) ;  M. 
Joseph,  'Jewish  Ethics,'  in  Relifjiuus  Systems  0/  the  World, 
London,  1901,  pp.  995-708.  G.  DKUT.SCH. 

LOVE  (Muhammadan). — Although  inthe  Qur'an 
the  vengeance  and  wrath  of  Allah  are  more  forcibly 
depicted  than  His  mercy  and  love,  any  one  reading 
the  successive  revelations  in  chronological  order, 
as  far  as  possible,  will  observe  that  the  latter  con- 
ception was  gradually  gaining  ground  from  the 
hour  when  the  Prophet's  struggle  for  recognition 
liegan  to  the  day  when  his  victory  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  The  epithet  wadud  ('  loving ')  is  applied 
to  Allah  in  a  sura  of  the  oldest  Mecca  period 
(Ixxxv.  14) ;  but,  with  this  exception,  and  a  few 
others  dating  from  the  period  immediately  before 
the  Prophet's  migration,  all  the  Quranic  references 
to  divine  love  occur  in  those  chapters  which  were 
revealed  at  Medina.  It  is  likely  that  his  settle- 
ment in  a  city  where  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  Christian  ideas  co- 
operated with  the  hai)py  change  in  his  fortunes 
and  caused  him  to  emphasize  the  milder  aspects  of 
.\llah  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Of  these  refer- 
ences, whicli  are  about  thirty  in  number,  most  are 
brief  statements  that  God  loves  various  classes  of 
men — e.g.,  the  beneficent,  the  patient,  those  who 
trust  in  Him,  fight  for  Him,  keep  themselves  pure, 
.and  so  on — and  that  He  does  not  love  various  other 
classes,  such  as  the  transgressors,  the  proud,  and 
the  unjust.  Muhammad  denies  the  claim  of  the 
.lews  and  Christians  to  be  the  children  and,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  the  beloved  of  AlliJb  (v.  21).  Man's 
love  of  God  is  mentioned  in  three  passages  :  some 
men  take  idols  which  they  love  as  mucli  as  they 
love  Allah,  but  the  faithful  love  Allah  more  than 
anything  else  (ii.  160) ;  those  who  love  God  must 
follow  His  Prophet,  then  God  will  love  and  forgive 
them  (iii.  29) ;  if  any  of  the  faithful  apostatize, 
Allah  will  fill  their  places  with  men  whom  He 
loves  and  who  love  Him  (v.  59). 

Many  traditions  ascribed  to  the  Projihet  on  the 
subject  of  divine  love  go  far  beyond  llie  sonicwli;\t 
arid  and  perfunctory  allusions  in  the  Qur'an,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  genuine. 
They  belong  to  the  my.stical  doctrine  >vliicli  de- 
veloped umler  Clnistian  influence  in  the  2nd  cent, 
of  Islam,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time  estab- 
lished itself,  as  a  guiding  and  insidring  jjrinciidc, 
at  the  centre  of  Muhammadanism.  The  following 
examples  arc  often  cited  by  Sufi  authors  : 
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'  ^Vhen  God  loves  a  man,  his  sins  hurt  him  not ;  and  one  who 
repents  of  sin  is  even  as  one  who  is  without  sin'  (Qut  al-qulub, 
Cairo,  1310  a.h.,  ii.  50.  15). 

God  said  :  '  False  are  they  who  pretend  to  love  Me,  but  when 
the  night  covers  them  sleep  and  forget  Me.  Does  not  every  lover 
love  to  be  alone  with  his  beloved?  Lo,  I  am  near  to  those  whom 
[  love.  I  hearken  to  their  secret  thoughts  and  prayers,  and  I  am 
the  witness  of  their  moaning  and  lamentation  '  (ib.  ii.  CO.  22). 

God  said:  'My  servant  draws  nigh  unto  lie  by  works  of 
devotion,  and  I  love  him  ;  and  when  I  love  him,  I  am  the  ear 
by  which  he  hears  and  the  eye  by  which  he  sees  and  the  tongue 
by  which  he  speaks*  (cf.  al-Qushayri,  Risdla,  Cairo,  1318  A.H., 
169,  penult ;  there  are  several  versions  of  this  tradition). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  love  will 
assume  difierent  forms  according  to  the  relative 
orthodoxy  of  its  exponents.  We  often  find  it 
linked  with  mysticism  of  an  ascetic  or  devotional 
type,  while  in  other  cases  it  accompanies  a 
thorough -going  pantheism,  or  occupies  various 
points  between  those  extremes.  The  subject  is 
exhaustively  treated  by  Ghazali  in  bk.  vi.  of  his 
Ihyd  (Bulaq,  1289  A.H.,  Iv.  280-349).  Only  a  brief 
abstract  can  be  given  here,  but  this  will  suffice  to 
show  the  scope  and  development  of  the  doctrine  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  most  popular  and  authoritative 
encyclopsedia  of  Muhammadan  ethics. 

Love  (hubb)  is  the  natural  desire  for  that  which  gives  pleasure  ; 
when  that  desire  grows  intense,  it  is  called  'passion'  {'Uhq). 
Each  of  the  bodily  senses  takes  pleasure  in  different  objects. 
Similarly,  the  spiritual  sense,  whose  organ  is  the  heart  (qalb), 
has  its  own  objects  of  pleasure  which  are  imperceptible  to  the 
bodily  senses.  Ghazali  enumerates  five  chief  causes  of  love : 
(1)  Self-interest.  Every  one  desires  to  preserve  his  Ufe  or  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  Therefore  men  hate  death  and 
seek  wealth,  children,  et^.  (2)  Beneficence.  Men  love  those 
who  benefit  them.  This  is  indirectly  a  species  of  self-love.  (3) 
Disinterested  love  of  good.  Sometimes  a  good  man  is  loved  for 
his  own  sake,  not  for  any  advantage  that  may  be  derived  from 
him.  (4)  Love  of  beauty  (moral  or  spiritual),  when  the  whole 
pleasure  which  it  gives  consists  in  the  perception  of  it.  (5) 
SjyCritual  ajlnity.  Ghazali  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
all  these  motives  have  their  ultimate  source  in  God,  who  is  the 
sole  object  of  true  and  perfect  love,  although  love  of  God  neces- 
sarily includes  love  of  the  Prophet  and  the  saints.  The  strongest 
and  rarest  motive,  he  says,  is  spiritual  affinity.  Man  is  called 
to  an  imitatio  Dei  in  respect  of  certain  attributes,  according  to 
the  tradition,  '  Form  yourselves  on  the  moral  nature  of  God ' 
(takhallaqii  bi-akkldq  Allah).  He  becomes  near  to  God  through 
his  acquisition  of  knoV-ledge,  benevolence,  compassion,  and 
other  virtues.  But,  underlying  this,  there  exists  between  God 
and  man  a  real  and  intimate  relation,  of  which  Ghazali  speaks 
with  the  utmost  caution  as  an  ineffable  mystery  which  is  re- 
vealed to  tiieosophists.  It  is  indicated  by  the  verse  of  the 
Qur  an  where  God  says  that  He  breathed  His  spirit  into  man, 
by  the  divine  command  given  to  the  angels  to  worship  Adam, 
and  by  the  tradition  that  God  created  man  in  His  own  image. 

Every  human  sense  and  faculty  seeks  a  particular  end,  which 
constitutes  its  pleasure.  The  spiritual  faculty— it  is  described 
by  different  names,  e.g.,  reason,  faith,  illumination,  insight — 
seeks  to  know  the  essences  of  all  things.  God  is  the  highest 
object  of  knowledge  ;  therefore  knowledge  of  God  is  the  highest 
pleasure.  The  gnostic  ('rtri/)  inevitably  loves  that  which  he 
knows  and  contemplates ;  and  his  love  increases  in  the  same 
degree  as  his  knowledge.  Both  spring  up  together  in  his  heart 
when  he  has  purged  it  of  worldly  desires  and  sensuous  impres- 
sions. What  he  Tongs  for  is  perfect  contemplation  and  perfect 
knowledge.  The  former,  though  it  is  not  attainable  in  the 
world  of  phenomena,  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  beatific  vision  here- 
after, but  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Reality  can  never 
be  reached  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Consequently 
the  gnostic's  longing  (shawq)  is  everlasting  ;  even  in  the  bliss  of 
union  with  God  he  moves  unconsciously  towards  an  unrealizable 
perfection. 

Having  defined  love  as  the  soul's  desire  for  that  which  gives 
it  pleasure,  Ghazali  points  out  that  the  term  is  metaphorical  in 
its  application  to  God,  who  wants  nothing  and  regards  nothing 
except  His  essence  and  His  essential  attributes,  \\lien  it  is 
said  that  God  loves  certain  men,  the  intended  meaning  may  be 
expressed  as  follows :  God  raises  the  veil  from  their  hearts  in 
order  that  they  may  behold  Him  spiritually,  and  enables  them 
to  draw  nigh  unto  Him,  and  has  eternally  willed  that  they 
should  so  draw  nigh  by  means  of  works  of  devotion,  which  are 
the  cause  of  their  becoming  pure  within,  and  of  the  raising  of 
the  veil  from  their  hearts,  and  of  their  attaining  to  the  rank 
of  nearness  to  God.  All  these  are  acts  of  favour,  invohing  no 
chan:_'e  in  the  divine  perfection,  but  inwardly  transforming  the 
person  who  is  the  object  of  them.  How  shall  a  man  know  that 
God  loves  him?  Ghazali  answers  this  question  by  enumerating 
the  signs  which  characterize  the  lovers  of  God,  since  their  love 
of  Him  is  the  best  proof  that  He  loves  them.  The  true  lover 
yearns  to  meet  God  and  therefore  desires  death,  or,  if  he  be 
unwilling  to  die,  it  is  because  he  feels  that  he  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  heavenly  vision  ;  he  is  assiduous  in  worship  and  good  works, 
for  disobedience  cannot  co-exist  with  perfect  love ;  he  loves 
recollection  (dhikr)  of  God,  and  he  loves  the  Qur'an,  which  is 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Prophet  and  his  fellow  Muslims  and 
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all  God's  creatures,  yet  he  has  no  joy  but  in  solitary  communion 
with  his  Beloved,  loiowing  that  the  more  he  loves  God  in  this 
world  the  greater  will  be  his  bliss  in  the  world  to  come.  Some 
long  for  paradise,  and  they  shall  enter  it,  but  God  will  give 
Himself  only  to  those  who  have  fixed  their  desires  on  Him. 
According  to  Ghazali.  true  love  always  contains  an  element  ot 
fear:  the  lover  dreads  lest  God  should  turn  away  from  him  or 
deprive  him  of  contemplation,  not  on  account  of  such  sins  as 
are  committed  by  ordinary  men,  but  to  punish  him  for  the 
hidden  deceit  (al-7nakr  al-kkafi)  of  insincerity,  spiritual  pride, 
preoccupation  with  spiritual  delights,  and  similar  offences 
against  divine  love,  from  which  no  one  except  the  firmly 
grounded  theosophist  is  secure. 

In  his  concluding  chapters  Ghazali  explains  the  meaning  of 
two  terms,  uns  and  ri4d,  which  denote  states  connected  with 
the  fruition  of  mystical  love.  Uyis  is  the  joy  of  immediate  con- 
templation of  the  divine  beauty  without  regard  to  any  possi- 
bility that  the  present  experience  may  be  transcended  at  some 
future  time.  Such  persons  flee  from  intercourse  with  mankind, 
and  when  they  appear  in  the  company  of  others  they  are  really 
alone.  God  allows  them  to  address  Him  famiUarly  and  to  use 
a  freedom  of  speech  that  would  be  considered  blasphemous  in 
any  one  less  enraptured.  Ri4d  ('  satisfaction ')  signifies  willing 
acquiescence  in  whatever  God  has  ordained.  The  lover  cheer- 
fully accepts  tribulation  and  suffering  at  the  hands  of  men, 
because  he  sees  that  God  is  the  only  real  agent,  and  that  all 
^ood  and  evil  is  divinely  decreed.  Ghazali  shows  that  prayer 
18  not  incompatible  with  n't^d.  He  also  refutes  those  who  use 
the  doctrine  of  ri<}d  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  antinomianism. 

In  more  advanced  and  pantheistic  forms  of 
Sijfiism  the  term  '  love '  becomes  a  symbol  for  the 
soul's  aspiration  to  a.ttfiin  f ft iid,  i.e.  to  lose  itself  in 
union  with  God.  Especially  do  the  Islamic  mysti- 
cal poets  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  erotic 
imagery  in  order  to  describe  the  subtleties  of  a 
passion  that  is  wholly  puie  and  spiritual  ;  though 
sometimes  the  same  style  may  be  deliberately 
adopted  as  a  mask  for  other  sentiments  or  as  an 
artistic  device.  The  selflessness  associated  with 
the  highest  types  of  hiunan  love  makes  it  an  apt 
emblem  of  the  ecstasy  in  which  the  mystic  passes 
away  from  consciousness  of  his  individuality  and 
lives  only  in  the  eternal  and  universal.  The 
following  lines  by  Hallaj  are  often  quoted  : 

'  1  am  He  whom  1  love,  and  He  whom  I  love  is  I ; 
We  are  two  souls  dwelling  in  one  body. 
When  thou  seest  me,  thou  seest  Him, 
And  when  thou  seest  Him,  thou  seest  us  both' 
(L.  Massignon,  Kitdb  al-fawdsin,  Paris,  1912,  p.  134). 

As  the  true  lover  thinks  only  of  his  beloved,  so 
the  true  mystic  thinks  of  nothing  but  God.  Such 
meditation,  however  concentrated  it  may  be,  can- 
not in  itself  produce  love,  which  is  a  divine  gift  of 
rapture  beyond  the  reach  of  learning ;  it  is  the 
inevitable  effect  of  love,  not  its  cause.  By  emanci- 
pated Sufis  the  word  *  love '  is  constantly  employed 
to  denote  the  essential  spirit  of  all  religion  as  con- 
trasted with  particular  creeds,  the  ardent  inward 
feeliig  of  adoration  as  distinguished  from  ritual 
ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship.  Love  is  the 
harmonizing  and  unifying  element  that  transcends 
sectarian  differences. 

'  Because  He  that  is  praised  is,  in  fact,  One, 
In  this  respect  all  religions  are  one  religion ' 

(Jalal  ad-din  Rumi,  Masnavi,  abridged  tr.,  by 
E.  H.  Whinfield,  p.  130). 
*  None  of  the  two  and  seventy  sects  with  mine 
Agrees,  nor  any  faith  but  Love  Divine. 
Saint,  sinner,  true  believer,  infidel. 
All  aim  at  Thee  :  away  with  name  and  sign  I ' 
('Omar  Khayyam,  ed.  E.  H.  Whinfield,  London,  1901, 
no.  287  [translated  by  R.  A.  Nicholson] ). 

Thus  the  value  of  religious  systems,  including 
Islam  itself,  is  only  relative,  and  depends  on  their 
power  to  inspire  love.  Acts  of  devotion  inspired 
by  any  other  motive  are  worthless.  There  is  no 
paradise  except  union  with  the  Beloved,  and  no 
hell  except  separation  from  Him.  These  doctrines 
lead  many  Sufis  into  a  position  that  practically 
coincides  with  free  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  love  of  God  stands  in  sharp  antithesis  to  conven- 
tional religion,  it  is  equally  opposed  to  logic, 
philosophy,  and  every  form  of  intellectual  activity. 
Real  knowledge  does  not  come  through  the  mind  ; 
it  is  a  divine  revelation  that  flashes  upon  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  God  loves.  Possessing  *  the 
light  of  certainty,'  the  lover  wants  no  evidence  for 
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his  faith,  and  scorns  the  demonstrative  arguments 
of  the  theologian. 

LiTEEATL'RB.— A.  von  Kremer,  G^eh.  derJierrtchenden  Idfen 
dM  Idamf,  Leipzii;,  lotiS,  pp.  7i>-S9 ;  E.  H.  Whinfield,  Intro- 
dQction  to  his  abridged  translation  of  the  Mattnavi  of  JaJal  ad- 
din  Rumi,  2nd  ed.,  London,  189S  ;  I.  Goldziher,  Vorlcsungen 
uber  den  Itlam,  Heidelberg,  X910,  pp.  167  ff.,  170  0.;  D.  S. 
Mar^olioutb,  The  Early  Development  of  Mohammedanism, 
London,  1914,  p.  176ff. ;  R.  A.  Nicholson,  The  Myitici  o/ 
Iflam.  London,  1914.  pp.  102-119  ;  tea  also  art.  ?PpIism,  where 
further  references  will  be  found. 

Kevnold  a.  Nicholson. 
LOVE  (Roman). — Nothing  is  more  significant 
of  the  practical  character  and  the  prosaic  morality 
of  the  early  Roman  than  his  attitude  towards  love. 
In  the  earliest  known  period  of  Roman  religion, 
the  so-called  '  religion  of  Niima,'  we  do  not  find  a 
single  trace  of  any  deity  connected  with  love. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  all  phases  of  life  had  their 
representatives  in  the  world  of  the  gods,  the  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  be  inevitable  that,  while 
there  was,  of  course,  natural  affection,  there  was 
no  pronounced  development  of  sentiment,  along 
either  moral  or  Immoral  lines.  Immoral  expression 
was  checked  by  that  extraordinary  self-restraint 
which  characterized  a  people  who  were  instinctively 
conserving  all  their  energies  for  future  conflicts ; 
and  expression  along  moral  lines  was  discouraged 
by  the  severely  practical  view  of  marriage  merely 
as  an  institution  for  the  propagation  of  the  race. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  tell,  therefore,  we  have  in 
the  case  of  the  early  Romans  a  people  without  any 
deity  of  love.  In  the  course  of  Rome's  develop- 
ment she  was  destined  to  receive  a  goddess  who 
was  eventually  to  represent  in  her  world  all  that 
the  Greeks  included  under  the  concept  of  Aphrodite. 
This  goddess  was  known  as  Venus,  and  was,  from 
about  the  year  300  B.C.  onwards,  identified  >vith 
Aphrodite  ;  but  she  did  not  exist  in  Rome  before 
Servius  Tullius,  for  we  have  absolutely  no  trace  of 
her  in  the  '  calendar  of  Numa.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  name  Verms  seems  Latin,  and  it  is  certainly 
Italic  and  not  Greek  ;  •  and  the  fact  that,  Avhen 
the  Romans  learned  of  Aphrodite,  they  called  her 
by  this  name  seems  to  indicate  that  she  was  known 
to  them  before  Aphrodite  was,  and  that  there  was 
sufficient  resemblance  between  her  and  Aphrodite 
to  make  an  identification  possible.  Our  first  task, 
therefore,  is  to  find  what  is  known  about  Venus  in 
the  period  before  Aphrodite  axrived.  All  books  on 
Roman  religion,  except  a  few  of  the  most  recent 
ones,  are  full  of  information  about  an  Italic,  a 
Latin,  and  even  a  very  early  Roman  Venus.  It  is 
our  duty  first  to  examine  these  statements. 

I.  The  question  of  the  Italic  Venus.— In  general 
the  assertion  is  made  that  in  very  early  times  there 
was  present  throughout  Italy  the  cult  of  a  goddess 
who  was  called  Venus.  Bnt  a  closer  examination 
shows  that  many  of  the  facts  adduced  to  prove 
this  statement  are  of  very  doubtful  value.  (1)  It 
has  been  repeatedly  said  that  this  goddess  of 
gardens  was  especially  worshipped  in  Campania, 
that,  in  other  words,  she  is  the  Venus  so  famous  at 
Pompeii,  the  Venus  Pompeiana.  But  this  is  false, 
for  tne  Venus  Pompeiana  is  the  Venus  whom  the 
veterans  of  Sulla  brought  to  Pompeii  when  they 
were  settled  there,  the  goddess  of  the  Colonia 
Veneria  Cornelia,  a  combination  of  Venus- Aphro- 
dite and  Felicitas  (see  below,  §  3).  Her  cult, 
therefore,  does  not  antedate  the  first  cent,  before 
Christ.  (2)  We  hear  of  the  worship  among  the 
Oscans  of  a  goddess  akin  to  Venus,  a  certain 
Herentas  (mentioned  in  three  Oscan  inscriptions  : 
two  from  Herculanettm[R.  von  Planta,  Gramm.  der 
oskisch-umbrischen  Dialekte,  Strassburg,  1892-97, 
ii.  510],  and  one  from  Corfinium  [ib.  ii.  546]).  In 
one  of  these  inscriptions  Herentas  has  the  cognomen 
herukiruti  {  =  Erucinw,  i.e.  the  Aphrodite  of  Mount 

1  On  the  word  see  especially  A.  Walde,  Lat.  elvmotog.  Worter- 
buelC,  Heidelberg,  1910,  p.  818  f. 


Eiyx  in  Sicily).  This  proves,  therefore,  that  the 
goddess  resembled  Aphrodite;  it  tells  nothing  of 
Venus,  so  far  as  any  early  Italic  cult  is  concerned.' 
(3)  We  are  in  a  similar  position  regarding  Frutis, 
for  whom  we  have  two  passages  :  Cassius  Hemina, 
quoted  by  Solinus,  ii.  14,  who  tells  us  that  in  the 
country  of  the  Lauren  tes  ^ueas  dedicated  the 
statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Sicily,  to  '  Slother  Venus  who  is  called  Frutis '  ; 
and  Paulus,  in  the  excerpt  from  Festus  (p.  90),  who 
says  that  the  temple  of  Venus  Frutis  was  called 
Frutinal.  But  these  passages  show  merely  that 
an  otherwise  unknown  goddess  Frutis  "^  was  identi- 
fied with  Aplirodite,  and  again  nothing  is  gained 
for  the  old  Italic  Venus.  (4)  There  are,  however, 
traces  of  a  very  early  Venus  cult  at  Lavinium  and 
Ardea.  Strabo  (p.  232)  tells  us  that  Lavinium  had 
a  temple  of  Venus  which  was  the  common  property 
of  all  the  L.-'tin  cities  (i.e.  the  Latin  league),  and 
that  it  was  in  charge  of  priests  from  Ardea ; 
further,  that  near  Ardea  its^f  there  was  a  shrine 
of  Venus,  which  served  as  a  meeting-place  for  the 
Latins.  These  statements  must  be  taken  at  their 
full  value,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  suspicions  readily 
suggest  themselves.  It  is  suspicious,  for  instance, 
tliat  Pliny  {UN  iii.  56)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  4) 
refer  to  a  place  in  this  region  as  Aphrodisium — an 
unfortunate  name  for  an  old  Latin  cult.  Follow- 
ing the  ordinarily  sound  principle  that  on  solemn 
occasions  the  Romans  often  made  sacrifice  at  the 
mother-city  of  a  Roman  cult,  Wissowa  tries  to  prove 
(Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer',  p.  289)  that 
Ardea  was  the  source  of  the  Venus-cult  in  Rome, 
because  in  217  B.C.  the  Decemviri  (later  Quin- 
decimviri),  who  had  charge  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
commanded  tlie  Romans  to  sacrifice  to  Venus  at 
Ardea  (Livy,  XXII.  i.  19).  The  Roman  cult  may 
well  have  come  from  Ardea,  but  this  reference 
scarcely  proves  it,  for  the  sacrifice  was  made  under 
Greek  auspices,  and  the  connexion  of  Ardea  and 
Rome  in  the  .lEneas-legend  was  likely  to  suggest 
such  an  act,  merely  as  one  step  in  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  yEneas-legend  into  a  State  dogma, 
which  was  taking  place  during  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 

2.  Traces  in  Rome  of  the  early  worship  of 
Venus.— If  a  search  for  early  traces  of  an  Italic 
Venus  is  not  very  rewarding,  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover early  traces  in  Rome  itself  is  still  less  so. 
The  three  old  cults  of  Venus  ordinarily  quoted 
are  Venus  Cloacina,  Venus  Libitina,  and  Venus 
Murcia,  all  of  them  old,  but  not  one  of  them 
origiDally  or  at  any  time  officially  connected  with 
Venus.  (1)  Venus  Cloacina.  Cloacina  was  tlie 
goddess  of  the  cloaca,  and  possessed  a  slirine  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Coinitiuiu, 
at  a  point  where  the  Cloaca  Maxima  entered 
the  Forum.'  No  ancient  writer  refers  to  her  as 
Venus  Cloacina  until  Pliny  {HN  xv.  119,  and, 
depending  on  him,  Servius,  ad  .£n.  i.  720)  makes 
Cloacina  a  cognomen  of  Venus.  Starting  from 
this,  a  passage  in  Obsequens  (8,  from  the  year 
178  B.C.),  where  he  speaks  of  a  fire  in  the  Forum  as 
having  absolutely  destroyed  the  temple  of  Venus, 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  temple  of  Venus 
Cloacina.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  an  old 
Venus-temple  near  this  point  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  false  association  of  ideas.*  (2)  Venus 
Libitina.  The  old  Roman  goddess  Libitina,  whose 
cult  was  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead, 

'  On  the  etymology  of  the  name  see  Walde,  p.  869. 

'  For  etjinology  see  Walde,  pp.  321,  870. 

scf.,  on  the  recently  discovered  remains  of  this  sanctuary, 
D.  Vaglieri.  Bull.  arch.  com.  xxviii.  [1900)61 ;  O.  Huelsen,  Rim. 
Milt.  .xvii.  (1902)  45,  note,  ix.  [1906J  62  f.,  Roman  Forum,  Eng. 
tr.,  Rome,  1906,  p.  132. 

•  On  Cloacina  c).  Plaut  Cure.  471 ;  Livj-,  m.  ilviii.  S  ;  Pliny,  xv. 
119 ;  Obseq.  8  [62) ;  for  her  image  on  a  coin  see  H.  Cobeii,  De- 
scription higtoriiixte  des  monnaies  de  la  ripuhlique  romaine, 
Paris,  1857,  "  Mussidia,'  6,  7;  cf.  H.  Dressel,  Wientr  Stvdien, 
xxiv.  [1902]  418  tr. 
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and  whose  sacred  grove  on  the  Esqiiiline  was  tlie 
headquarters  of  the  undertaking  establishments  of 
Kome,  had  originally  no  connexion  with  Venus. 
Later  she  was  popularly  confused  with  Venus, 
forming  Venus  Libitina — a  combination  which 
never  existed  in  the  actual  cult.  It  is  easy  to  see 
two  or  three  things  wliich  led  to  this  :  the  presence 
eventually  of  a  temple  of  Venus  not  far  from  the 
shrine  of  Libitina ;  the  association  of  Aphrodite 
with  graves,  and  her  cognomen  iirirvfi^la  ;  lastly, 
Venus's  own  cognomen  Lubentina,  or  Libentina, 
which  was  readily  confused  with  Libitina.' 
(3)  Venus  Murcia.  Murcia  was  an  old  Roman 
goddess,  whose  nature  was  entirely  forgotten  in 
the  closing  centuries  of  the  Republic,  but  whose 
name  was  kept  alive  by  association  witli  a  shrine 
{sacellum)  in  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus  on 
the  Aventine  side.  The  locality  was  known  as  ad 
Mtirciie  or,  later,  as  Murcia  vallis.  Subsequent 
generations,  trying  to  find  who  Murcia  was,  con- 
nected her  with  Murtia,  Murtea,  Myrtea,  and  so 
thought  that  they  had  found  in  her  a  cognomen  of 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  the  myrtle.^ 

Little  thus  remains  of  an  old  Venus-cult  in 
Rome,  except  the  temple  near  the  shrine  of 
Libitina,  which  need  not  be  older  than  the  3rd 
cent.  B.C.  We  have  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are 
very  slight  traces  of  early  Italic  Venus -worship, 
ana  stUl  slighter  ones  of  specifically  Roman  wor- 
ship. The  existence  of  the  Italic  name  Venus,  by 
which  Aphrodite  was  known  at  her  introduction 
Into  Rome,  compels  us  to  presuppose  some  sort  of 
an  Italic  deity  with  that  name,  who  was  known 
and  worshipped  before  the  coming  of  Aphrodite. 
There  is  another  possibility,  which  we  venture 
merely  to  suggest,  namely,  that  we  have  in  Venus 
a  case  which  resembles  in  part  the  case  of  Hercules 
and  Castor-Pollux,  and  in  part  that  of  Mercury. 
Like  Hercules  and  Castor-Pollux,  she  may  have 
been  originally  a  Greek  deity,  who  moved  up 
through  Italy,  and  became  nationalized  into  a 
Latin  cult  at  Ardea,  just  as  Hercules  was  at  Tibur 
and  Castor-Pollux  at  Tusculum.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  may  have  been  derived,  like  that 
of  Mercury,  from  the  translation  into  Latin  of  an 
explanatory  cognomen.  But,  whether  Venus  was 
from  the  beginning  a  Latinized  form  of  Aphrodite 
or  an  original  Italic  goddess  later  identified  with 
•Aphrodite,  one  clue  to  her  character  is  aftbrded  us 
in  the  fact  that,  when  the  directly  Greek  Aplirodite 
came  (and,  of  course,  she  came  before  the  .^neas- 
legend),  it  was  especially  her  function  as  a  goddess 
of  gardens  that  appealed  to  the  Romans.  This 
function,  secondary  in  Greece,  seems  to  have  been 
primary  in  Rome." 

3.  The  coming  of  Aphrodite. — We  do  not  know 
exactly  when  or  now  the  Aphrodite-cult  came  into 
Kome — probably  not  at  first  by  order  of  the  Sibyl- 
line books.  She  came,  however,  before  the  vEneas- 
legend,  though,  of  course.  Aphrodite  and  ^neas 
were  subsequently  inseparably  connected.  The 
first  datable  temple  is  in  295  B.C.,  and  the  first 
official  proclamation  of  the  .iEneas-dogma  by  the 
State  was  in  the  year  282  B.C.  Naturally  Aphro- 
dite was  known  before  295  B.C.,  and  the  .lEneas- 
legend  had  been  circulated  privately  before  it  was 
publicly  proclaimed.     The  two  oldest  temples  of 

1  On  Libitina  of.  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  15  ;  Plut.  Quwst.  Rom.  23  ; 
Ascon.  in  ililon.  34  ;  CIL  vi.  9974, 10022. 

2  On  Murcia  cf.  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lett.  v.  154  ;  Livy,  I.  xxxiii.  6  ; 
Pliny,  XV.  36  ;  Fest.  p.  148  ;  Serv.  ad  ^En.  viii.  636. 

3  On  -Aphrodite  as  the  garden-^'oddeas  cf.  the  cult-name 
*Ai/0€ia  (Hesych.  s.f.):  the  gardens  at  Paphos,  icpoktjtti's  (Strab. 
p.  683)  ;  the  Urania  ei/  K))irois  in  Athens  (Pans.  i.  xix.  2)  ;  and  the 
Aplirodite  if  icoAoMowat  Samos(Strab.  p.  343 ;  Athen.  xiii.  672  F). 
On  Venus  as  garden-goddess  in  Rome  cf.  N.-evins,  quoted  by 
Paulus,  p.  58,  where  Venus  =  Ao^era,  'vegetables';  Plaut.  Men. 
371  (cf.  PUny,  UN  xix.  50) ;  Varro,  de  Re  Riust.  i.  i.  6  ;  Fest.  p.  266 ; 
CIL  iv.  277li ;  and  the  frecjuent  references  in  CIL  vi.  to  the 
Venua  Hortorum  Sallustianorum  :  cf.  Huelsen,  Rom.  Mitt.  iv. 
(liiS9J270ff. 


Venus-Aphrodite  in  Rome  were  the  one  in  the 
grove  of  Libitina,  the  date  of  whose  foundation  is 
unknown,  but  was  probably  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C., 
and  the  one  founded  in  295  B.C.  near  tlie  Circus 
Maximus.  The  dedication  day  of  both  these 
temples  was  August  19th,  which  was  also  the 
festival  of  the  holitores,  or  kitchen-gardeners 
(Varro,  de  Linij.  Lat.  vi.  20)— a  proof  of  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  Ajihrodite's  function  as  goddess 
of  gardens.  The  temple  of  295  B.C.  was,  however, 
in  its  origin  connected  with  Venus- Aphrodite  as  a 
goddess  of  love  ratlier  than  of  gardens,  for  it  was 
built  by  the  ;edile,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  from  the 
fines  obtained  from  the  punishment  of  women 
taken  in  adultery  (Livy,  x.  xxxi.  9).  During  the 
First  Punic  War  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  the  cult  of  Aphrodite  on  Mount  Eryx  in 
Sicily  ;  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  the  year 
217,  this  goddess,  under  the  name  of  Venus  Erycina, 
was  formally  introduced  into  Rome  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  given  a  temple 
on  the  Capitoline.  A  generation  later,  in  181  B.C., 
another  temple  '  of  Venus  Erycina  was  built  out- 
side the  Porta  Collina.  But,  though  Aphrodite 
may  have  come  in  first  as  the  goddess  of  gardens, 
this  deity  of  Mount  Eryx  was  pre-eminently  a 
goddess  of  love,  with  a  pronounced  accent  upon 
illegitimate  love.  A  reaction  was  inevitable,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.  c.  an  altar  was 
erected  to  Venus  Verticordia  {'Atppodirri' AirouTpoipla 
[cf.  Pans.  IX.  xvi.  3  ;  L.  Preller  and  C.  Robert,  Gr. 
Myth.,  Berlin,  1894,  i.  368]),  who  '  turns  the  heart 
back'  from  evil  passions  (cf.  Val.  Max.  viil.  xv. 
12  ;  Pliny,  EN vii.  120  ;  Solin.  i.  126).  In  114  B.C. 
a  temple  was  erected  to  this  same  goddess  (Ovid, 
Fasti,  iv.  133  ff.  ;  Obseq.  37  ;  cf.  Oros.  v.  xv.  22)  as 
an  atonement  for  a  prodigy  which  showed  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  unchastity  of 
three  Vestal  virgins.  We  do  not  know  where  this 
temple  was  (Servius,  ad  ./En.  viii.  636,  wrongly 
places  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  con- 
fusing it  with  Murcia).  Thus  by  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  Rome  was  equipped  with  two  forms 
of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  love — the  Venus 
of  Mount  Eryx,  representing  licentious  love,  and 
the  Venus  Verticordia,  domestic  afleetion.  Finally, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  Venus 
assumed  three  more  forms.  First,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  who  translated 
his  name  Felix  into  iira4>p6SiToi  and  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  we  have  the 
rise  of  the  cult  of  Venus  Felix,  a  combination  of 
Venus  and  Felicitas.  Tliis  is  the  Venus  Pompeiana 
(cf.  CJL  iv.  26,  538,  1520,  2457)  of  whom  we  find 
so  many  pictures  at  Pompeii;  secondly,  we  have 
Venus  victrix,  for  whom,  in  company  with 
Felicitas,  Pompey  erected  a  temple  in  connexion 
with  his  theatre,  in  55  B.C.  ;  and  lastly  comes  the 
Venus  Genetrix  of  Julius  Coesar,  the  mother  of  the 
Julian  house,  for  whom  the  dictator  built  a  temple 
in  the  middle  of  his  Forum  (46  B.C.).  Thus  the 
tradition  was  established  that  Venus  was  the 
especial  protectress  of  the  Imperial  liouse — a  tradi- 
tion which  must  have  influenced  Hadrian  in  the 
building  of  his  magnificent  temple  of  Venus  and 
Roma  (on  the  site  of  the  present  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana),  in  a.d.  135. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Amor,  Cupid, 
etc.,  are  merely  the  Latin  translations  of  the  names 
of  Greek  gods  of  love,  and  that  they  are  confined 
in  Rome  entirely  to  poetry  and  art,  and  were  never 
the  recipients  of  an  actual  cult. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
tell,  Rome  began  life  without  any  deities  of  love  ; 
that  her  first  genuine   goddess   of   love  was  the 

1  This  temple  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Venus  Hortorum 
Sallustianorum  (e.g.,  CIL  vi.  122),  which  R.  Lanciani  thought 
he  had  located  (Bull.  arch.  com.  xvi.  [1888]  3  fl. ;  at.  Huelsen, 
Rum.  MM.  iv.  270  ff.). 
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Greek  Aphrodite  ;  that  even  here  the  Greek  ideas 
of  Venus  Erycina  were  olt'ensive  to  her  feelincs,  so 
that  a  corrective  M'a3  sought  and  found  in  Venus 
Verticordia ;  that  in  the  last  century  of  her 
Uepuhlic  tliree  of  lier  great  rulers  paid  homage  to 
Venus  as  their  especial  protectress;  and,  linally, 
that  the  example  of  Julius  Caesar's  cult  of  Venus 
(ienetrix  elevated  Venus  into  the  goddess  of  the 
Imperial  household  during  a  large  part  of  the 
Imperial  period  which  followed. 

LiTBRATURB. — On  Veiiu3  in  peneral :  G.  Wissowa,  Religion 
imd  Ktittiu  der  Jiomer',  Munich,  IM'2,  pp.  234-2.'>9 ;  W.  W. 
Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  London,  1809,  pp.  6r,  63,  09.  35.  SG  ; 
E.  Aust,  Rel.  der  Romer,  Miinst«r,  1899;  J.  Marc^uardt,  Rom. 
Staatsverwaltxmq,  ed.  Wissowa,  IvOipzig,  1S85,  iii.  374  f.;  L. 
PreUer,  Riim.  ilplhol.,  ed.  H.  Jordan,  Berlin,  1881-83,  i.  434-450 
(^ood,  but  out  o(  date).  In  addition  to  the  special  references 
given  above,  see.  for  Herentas,  Wissowa,  in  Boscher,  i.  £298 ; 
for  Cloacina,  Wissowa,  in  Pauly-Wiasowa,  iv.  00 1. ;  H.  Steud- 
ing:,  in  Roscher,  i.  913 ;  O.  Gilbert,  Gesch.  utid  Topog.  der 
Stadt  Rom  tin  Allfrlum,  Leipzi;,',  1333-85,  i.  338  (to  be  used 
with  c.iution);  for  Libitina,  Wissowa,  in  Roscher,  ii.  2034 tf.; 
Gilbe.-t.  i.  178;  for  Murcia,  Wissowa.  in  Roscher.  ii.  3231  ff.; 
Gilbert,  i.  71.  JeSSE  BENEDICT  C.\RTER. 

LOVE  (Semitic  and  Egyptian).— i.  Among  the 
primitive  Semites. — No  written  records  or  oral  tra- 
ditions have  come  down  to  us  from  that  remote  time 
when  the  forefathers  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
Semitic  race  dwelt  together  in  the  desert  of  Central 
Arabia.  Our  knowledge  of  that  period  is  derived 
solely  by  the  comparative  method  of  research, 
which  assumes  that  common  elements  in  the  life, 
thought,  and  language  of  tlie  later  Semites  are  an 
inheritance  from  their  early  ancestors.  The  love- 
songs  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Arabs  disclose  many  common 
features  that  we  may  unhesitatingly  assume  to 
have  belonged  to  primitive  Semitic  thought. 

The  poems  of  the  pre-Muhammadan  Arabs  in 
particular  have  preserved  the  ancient  type  with 
remarkable  fidelity.  For  generations  this  poetry 
was  transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  but  in  the 
-second,  or  the  third,  century  of  Islam  the  songs 
were  collected  and  written  out  bj'  the  gramma- 
rians. The  most  important  collections  are  the 
Hama.sa,  which  contains  884  songs,  or  fragments  ; 
the  Mu'allakdt,  or  seven  most  famous  poems ; 
the  Mufadtfallydt,  a  collection  of  thirty  odes,  the 
Diwdns,  or  collected  poems,  of  Labid  ;  and  the 
Kitdb  al-Aghdnl,  which  contains  the  traditions  in 
regard  to  the  lives  of  the  poets  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  composition  of  their  songs. 

Love  Ls  the  emotion  that  finds  most  frequent 
expression  in  the  old  Arab  poetry.  Every  kasula, 
or  ode,  begins  normally  with  an  account  of  the 
poet's  affection  for  some  woman  and  his  grief  at 
separation  from  her,  and  continues  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  he  solaces  himself  for  her 
loss  by  war,  or  by  adventure  on  his  fleet  camel  or 
horse.  The  kit'a,  or  fragment,  the  other  main 
type  of  Arabic  lyric,  is  often  merely  a  portion  of 
an  ode.  Where  it  is  an  independent  composition, 
it  usually  has  love  for  its  theme.  The  seven 
Miiallakdt  are  all  love  poems,  and  the  124  songs 
of  the  fourth  division  of  the  Hamdsa  all  treat  of 
tliis  subject. 

These  poems  show  that,  although  Arabian  society 
had  already  passed  into  the  patriarchal  stage  in 
the  pre-Muliammadan  jieriod,  yet  many  traces  of 
a  primitive  matriarchal  organization  still  survived 
(see  EBE  ii.  116'').  The  greatest  liberty  existed 
in  the  relations  between  tlie  sexes  ;  and  women 
were  free  not  only  to  choose  their  husbands,  but 
even  to  receive  in  their  tents  lovers  of  other  tribes. 
During  the  winter  the  rainfall  was  sufficient  to 
cover  the  great  steppes  of  the  Nejd  with  scanty 
verdure,  and  to  replenish  the  springs  that  dried  up 
in  summer.  Then  the  tribes  lorsoiik  their  perma- 
nent headquarters  by  the  perennial  springs,  and 
wandered  far  and  wide  over  the  plains.    The  clans 


were  brought  into  new  tenipurary  relations,  and 
their  men  and  women  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  mutually  acquainted.  The  result  was 
numerous  inter-tribal  attachments. 

The  poet«  relate  how  they  firat  met  their  lady-loves,  and 
were  captivated  by  their  charms.  Inira  al-^ais  hid  the  clothes 
of  "Unaiza  while  she  was  bathing,  and  would  not  return 
them  until  she  promised  to  carry  him  home  with  her  on 
her  camel.  Duraid  fell  in  love  with  al-ljansa,  herself  a 
poetess,  wliile,  scantily  clad,  she  was  anointing  a  sick  camel  with 
pitch.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
bards  were  able  to  describe  the  charms  of  their  mistresses  with 
as  great  detail  as  those  of  a  favourite  she-camel.  Lar^e  parts 
of  the  poems  are  devoted  to  word-pictures  of  the  beloved  that 
are  as  circumstantial  as  the  praises  of  the  '  fairest  among 
women '  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  As  among  the  modern  Orientals, 
fatness  and  heavj-  perfumes  are  specially  admired  iu  women. 
When  an  attachment  was  established,  the  poet  made  secret 
visits  by  night  to  the  tent  of  his  inamorata.  If  she  were  a 
maiden,  she  went  out  with  him  into  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 
dragging  a  heavy  garment  behind  her  to  obliterate  the  foot- 
prints in  the  sand  (Mu'allaka  of  Imra  al-Kais.  28ff.).  If  sha 
were  a  mother  "he  remained  in  her  tent,  receiving  his  caresses 
with  one'  hand,  while  with  tlie  other  she  stilled  her  babe  {i>/. 
18).  The  poet  protested  his  devotion  and  fidelity,  and  besought 
her  to  cease  coquetry,  and  give  him  her  love  ;  and,  he  assures 
us,  his  entreaties  were  not  in  vain.  Often  the  lady  belonged  to 
a  hostile  tribe,  and  such  visits  were  accomplished  only  by 
stealing  past  the  sentries  at  the  risk  of  life  (see  ERE  ii.  IIG*). 
The  poems  are  full  of  accounts  of  such  love-adventures,  and 
Inira  al-Kais  even  boasted  to  Tnaiza  of  the  number  of  women 
that  he  had  loved  in  the  past  (op.  cit.  7, 18). 

All  this  came  to  an  end  with  the  cessation  of  the 
winter  rains  and  the  drying  up  of  the  springs  and 
the  pasture.  Then  the  tribes  moved  away  to  their 
distant  homes,  and  the  lovers  were  separated. 

The  poets  tell  us  how  they  visited  the  spot  where  the  tent 
of  the  beloved  had  stood  and  found  it  deserted.  They  called  to 
mind  the  happy  hours  that  they  had  once  spent  there,  and  shed 
bitter  tears,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  All  the  poems  of  the 
Mu'allakdt  begin  with  this  theme,  and  they  show  rare  beauty 
and  pathos  in  its  treatment. 

Love  of  family  and  friends  also  finds  frequent 
expression  in  the  old  Arab  poetry,  particularly  in 
the  laments,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most 
beautiful  products  of  the  lyric  art. 

This  passion,  like  all  strong  human  emotions, 
was  ascribed  to  the  direct  influence  of  a  divinity. 
Possibly  in  the  earliest  times  a  special  daemon  pre- 
sided over  love  in  distinction  from  the  powers  tliat 
presided  over  reproduction  and  birth.  Traces  re- 
main of  an  old  Arabian  god  Wadd,  i.e.  'love' 
(see  J.  Wellhausen,  Reste  nrnbischen  Heidentumsr, 
Berlin,  1897,  pp.  14-18;  EME  i.  662).  Little  is 
known  about  his  character,  but  he  may  be  a  per- 
sonification of  love  similar  to  other  Semitic  gods 
such  as  Gil,  'joy,'  and  Pahad,  '  fear'  (Gn  31*"-^). 
His  erotic  character  is  evident  from  a  verse  of 
Nabigha  preserved  by  Ibn  Habib  and  cited  by 
Wellhausen  {]i.  17) : 

'Farewell  Wadd.  for  sporting  with  women  is  no  longer  per. 
mitted  U3_,  since  religion  ia  now  token  seriously '  (i.e.  since  the 
introduction  of  Islam). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  long 
before  the  separation  of  the  Semitic  races,  the 
function  of  inspiring  love  had  been  assigned  to 
the  great  mother-goddess  'Ashtar,  the  giver  of 
springs  and  the  producer  of  life  in  all  realms  of 
the  organic  world.  Under  the  varied  forms  that 
tills  divinity  assumed  in  different  Semitic  lands 
she  was  everywhere  the  goddess  of  love.  The  love 
that  she  inspired  was  not  merely  sexual,  but  also 
maternal,  paternal,  fraternal,  and  social.  In  the 
ancient  Arab  poetry  she  is  occasionally  mentioned 
by  the  titles  al-Lat,  'the  goddess,'  and  al-'Uzza, 
'  the  strong,'  and  the  infrequencv  with  which  she 
appears  is  almost  certainly  due  to  Muslim  substitu- 
tion of  Allah  for  al-Lat.  In  other  Semitic  litera- 
tures she  is  constantl5'  described  and  invoked  a.s 
theawakenerof  love  (see  Asiitart,  vol.  ii.  p.  115f. ; 
Atargatis,  ib.  165  f.  ;  Ishtar,  vol.  vii.  p.  430). 

This  goddess  was  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Semites 
in  their  primitive  matriarchal  stage  of  social  organ- 
ization. She  was  the  analogue  of  the  human 
matriarch,  free  in  her  love,  the  fi-uitful  mother  of 
her  clan,  and  its  leader  in  peace  and  in  war.     In 
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her  supremacy  there  was  a  potentiality  of  mono- 
theism peculiar  to  the  Semites  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
tleep  importance  for  the  growth  of  the  religion  of 
Israel  that  its  starting-point  in  primitive  Semitic 
religion  was  not  the  deilication  of  nature,  but  the 
deification  of  maternal  love.  In  the  cult  of  the 
mother-goddess  there  existed  in  germ  the  message 
of  the  Prophets  that  God  is  most  truly  revealed  in 
unselfish  human  love,  and  the  message  of  tlie 
gospel  that  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  is  the 
perfect  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Among  the  Hebraic  Semites.  —  AVhen  the 
matriarchal  form  of  society  gradually  gave  place 
to  the  patriarchal,  it  was  no  longer  natural  to 
think  of  the  chief  deity  of  the  tribe  as  a  mother, 
but  rather  as  a  father.  Two  things  might  then 
happen  to  thelold  mother-goddess 'Ashtar.  (1)  She 
might  be  degraded  to  the  position  of  consort  of  one 
or  more  male  gods.  Tliis  was  the  step  taken  in 
Babylonia,  Syria,  Canaan,  and  most  other  parts  of 
the  Semitic  world.  It  involved  a  surrender  of  the 
incipient  monotheism  that  was  characteristic  of 
primitive  Semitic  religion,  and  an  adoption  of 
polytheism.  It  also  involved  an  over-emphasi.s  of 
the  sexual  element  in  the  conception  of  deity. 
(2)  'Ashtar  might  change  her  sex  and  become 
a  father-god.  Thus  the  monotheistic  tendency  of 
primitive  Semitism  would  be  preserved,  and  the 
paternal  element  would  be  blended  with  the 
maternal  in  the  conception  of  the  tribal  god.  This 
was  what  Iiappened  in  the  branch  of  the  Semitic 
race  to  which  the  Hebrews  belonged.  In  S. 
Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  Moab,  'Ashtar  changed  her 
sex  and  became  the  masculine 'Athtar  (='Ashtar) 
who  retained  feminine  characteristics  {see  EEE  ii. 
US";  cf.  also  vii.  429'').  In  Aniraon  and  Edom 
also  the  tribal  god  was  masculine  and  had  appa- 
rently no  feminine  associate.  Jahweh  was  origin- 
ally a  god  of  this  sort.  He  was  the  father  of  His 
people,  who  united  maternal  characteristics  with 
paternal,  and  who  reigned  without  a  consort. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  of  great  interest  in  the 
development  of  Hebrew  monotheism.  By  it 
sexual  dualism,  the  curse  of  other  Semitic  re- 
ligions, was  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time 
niaternal  tenderness  was  retained  as  a  funda- 
mental element  in  the  conception  of  the  deity. 

3.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians.— Oiu-  know- 
ledge of  love  and  gods  of  love  among  the  Egyptians 
is  derived  partly  from  the  pictures  and  inscriptions 
on  the  monuments,  and  partly  from  occasional 
references  in  the  elegant  literature,  but  mainly 
from  collections  of  popular  love-songs.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  London  MS  (Harris  500),  which 
dates  from  about  1400  B.C.  ;  the  Turin  MS,  which 
dates  from  about  1200  B.C.;  the  Gizeh  ostracon, 
from  about  1350  B.C.  ;  and  the  Paris  fragment, 
which  may  be  a  copy  of  an  original  of  the  Middle 
Empire.  These  were  tiist  published  by  C.  W. 
Goodwin,  TSBA  iii.  [IS74]  380,  and  G.  Maspero, 
JA,  8th  ser.,  i.  [18S3]  5;  and  in  a  much  more 
correct  edition  and  translation  by  W.  M.  Miiller, 
Die  Licbcsprjcsie  dcr  alien  Agypler.  They  contain 
true  folk-poetry,  free  from  tlie  artificialities  and 
tediousness  of  the  conventional  Egyptian  classics 
and  of  the  ordinary  Oriental  literature,  and  in 
their  simplicity  and  directness  they  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  modern  taste  and  interest.  The  poems 
in  these  MSS  ^how  the  same  loose  arrangement 
that  is  seen  in  the  Hebrew  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Egyptians  belonged  to  the  Hamitic  stock, 
which  was  closely  related  to  the  Semitic ;  and 
from  the  earliest  times  they  were  mixed  with  in- 
fusions of  Semitic  population.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  their  conceptions  of  love  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Semites.  In  the 
earliest  times  they  seem  to  liave  been  organized 
matriarchally  (see  A.  Erraan,  Life  in  Anc.  Egypt, 


Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894,  p.  155),  and  at  this  time 
their  marriage  was  exogamous ;  but  with  the 
adoption  of  agriculture  they  passed  over  to  a  patri- 
archal organization  and  endogamous  marriage. 
In  order  to  retain  tlieir  small  farms  in  the  family, 
marriage  with  a  sister,  or  half-sister,  became  a 
common  practice,  just  as  among  the  Hebrews  and 
settled  Arabs  marriage  with  a  cousin  on  the 
father's  side  was  usual  (ii.  p.  154).  Hence  in  the 
poems  the  regular  name  for  '  lover '  is  '  brother,' 
or  '  sister,'  as  in  the  Song  of  Songs  the  •  fairest 
among  women'  is  called  '  sister,'  i.e.  '  kinswoman.' 

In  spite  of  the  patriarchal  endogamous  organ- 
ization of  society,  the  ancient  freedom  of  the 
matriarchal  exogamous  organization  was  still  ac- 
corded the  Egyptian  women,  as  among  the  pre- 
Jluhammadan  Arabs.  The  liberty  of  the  Egyptian 
women  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  is  rivalled  by  only  a  few  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive modern  communities.  In  every  respect, 
legally  and  socially,  they  were  on  an  equality  with 
men.  In  sexual  relations  they  were  as  independent 
as  their  brothers.  They  were  free  to  marry  the 
men  of  their  choice,  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a 
daughter  who  threatened  to  starve  herself  if  she 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  as  she  pleased. 
Under  these  conditions  the  danger  of  sexual  licence 
was  as  gieat  on  the  part  of  the  women  as  on  that 
of  the  men  [e.g.,  Potiphar's  wife,  Gn  39) ;  at  the 
same  time  an  honest,  equal  love  was  attained 
between  men  and  women  that  has  not  since  been 
possible  until  modern  times. 

An  interesting  result  of  this  independence  was  that  women 
wooed  men  as  o"ften  as  men  wooed  women.  In  the  love-poems 
the  'sister'  speaks  more  frequently  than  the  'brother.'  The 
maiden  is  sent  out  by  her  mother  to  catch  wild  fowl  in  nets, 
but  she  confesses  thai;  she  has  been  so  distracted  ty  Ihoughls 
of  her  beloved  that  she  has  caught  nothing  all  day  (MuUer, 
Liel/cspocsic,  p.  22).  She  in\iteB  her  beloved  to  walk  with  her 
in  the  park  between  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  and  runs  to  meet 
him  with  her  hair  decked  with  flowers  and  a  flower  fan  in  her 
hand  (i/>.  29);  she  invites  him  to  hunt  with  her  in  the  green 
marshes  that  are  full  of  birds  and  flowers  (>b.  20) ;  slie  takes 
him  bathing  with  her,  and  lets  him  see  her  charms  through  a 
dress  of  fine  diaphanous  linen  (ib.  41).  When  he  does  not 
respond  quickly  enough  to  her  advances,  she  plies  him  with 
wine  until  he  becomes  more  yielding  (ib.  39) ;  and,  when  this 
means  fails,  she  resorts  to  love-philtres,  though  she  knows  that 
this  is  j.unishable  by  beating  with  rods  {ib.  17).  She  asks  him 
wliv  he  does  not  tflke  her  to  cook  for  him.  since  she  is  so  lonely 
without  him  (ib.  23).  When  she  has  won  his  love,  she  describes 
her  transports  of  jov,  and  tells  how  she  silences  his  every 
e.icuse  for  leaving  her  (ib.  U).  She  chides  the  dove  (the  bird 
of  "Ashtar)  for  disturbing  the  meeting  with  her  lover  by  its 
cooing  (ib.  24).  When  he  has  left  her,  she  walks  in  the  garden, 
and  cverv  flower  tells  her  something  about  him  (ib,  26).  The 
fig  oflers  its  shelter  to  her  as  a  trysting  place  (ib.  39),  the  pome- 
granate threatens  to  tell  her  secret  (ib.  39),  the  sycamore 
promises  not  to  reveal  what  it  has  seen  (ib.  40).  Sometimes,  as 
in  other  lands,  the  lover  does  not  come  when  he  is  expected ; 
then  the  maiden  mourns  for  him,  suspects  that  he  has  stayed 
with  another  girl,  and  hopes  that  he  may  make  the  new  love  as 
miserable  as  he  has  herself  (ib.  25).  Sometimes  the  '  sister'  is 
cast  off  by  her  '  brother  ' ;  then  she  raises  a  bitter  lament,  and 
prays  the  gods  to  restore  him  to  her  (ib.  23). 

The  '  brother '  also  expresses  his  emotions,  although  less  often 
than  the  *  sister.'  Unlike  the  Semites,  the  Egyiitians  did  not 
admire  fatness,  but  preferred  a  girlish,  undeveloped  figure. 
Their  beauties  had  a  fair  complexion,  large  dark  eyes,  whose 
expressiveness  was  enhanced  by  pointing  the  edges  of  the  lids 
with  stibium,  masses  of  jet  Mack  hair,  red  lips,  white  teetli, 
quantities  of  jewellerj',  particularly  earrings,  garlands  of  flowers 
on  the  head  and  around  the  neck,  and,  above  all,  plenty  of 
heavy  perfumery.  The  poems  dwell  on  the  'scent'  of  the 
beloved  more  often  than  on  any  other  feature  (cf.  Ca  13).  The 
'brother 'is  smitten  by  the  charms  of  his  '  sister '  (Miiller,  pp. 
10,  44);  her  love  fills  him  as  honey  mixes  with  water,  or  as  a 
strong  spice  penetrates  a  perfume  (ib.  15);  he  is  ensnared  by 
her  locks,  as  a  wild  goose  is  caught  in  a  net  (ib.  16) ;  he  is  sick 
from  love,  and  cannot  be  cured  until  she  comes  to  him  (ib.  18). 
\^'hen  he  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  temple,  he  can  think  of 
nothing  better  to  ask  of  the  gods  than  a  meeting  with  her,  and 
he  begs  each  of  them  to  give  her  his  favourite  flower  to  adorn 
her  for  his  coming  (ib.  18).  He  longs  to  be  her  slave,  to  be 
scolded  or  beaten  by  her,  if  only  he  may  be  with  her  (*.  19), 
her  handmaid,  that  he  may  see  her  lovely  form,  her  washer- 
r:;an,  that  he  may  smell  the  perfume  of  her  garments,  her 
ring,  that  he  may  be  ever  on  her  hand  (ib.  43).  He  swima 
a  river  full  of  crocodiles  in  order  to  meet  her,  and  is  filled  with 
ecstasy  when  he  sees  her  (ib.  42).  Uer  kiss  intoxicates  him  like 
beer  (1!;.  42). 
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In  connexion  witli  these  poems  a  number  of  gods, 
such  as  rtah,  Sekhmet,  \efer-Atiim,  anil  Anion 
(ib.  18,  23),  are  invoked  to  favour  one's  suit ;  but 
the  proper  divinitj'  of  love  was  Pet,  '  the  skj,' 
who,  under  tlie  forms  of  Nut,  Neitli,  Bast,  Hathor, 
and  a  variety  of  other  local  names,  was  the  chief 
Egyptian  tioJdess.  She  was  conceived  either  as  a 
celestial  cow,  whose  belly  formed  the  dome  of  the 
sky,  or  as  a  woman  raised  up  from  the  embrace  of 
her  brother-husband,  the  earth-god  Keb.  Under 
the  form  of  Hathor,  'abode  of  the  sun,'  at  Denderah 
she  attained  tlie  greatest  glory,  and  became  one  of 
the  chief  divinities  of  the  empire.  Here  she  was 
depicted  as  a  benevolent-faced  woman  with  the 
ears  of  a  cow,  or  with  a  head-dress  consisting  of 
the  horns  of  a  cow  enclosing  tlie  solar  disk  (see 
EEE  vii.  430").  Since  she  was  originally  a  sky- 
goddess,  lier  function  as  love-goddess  must  be  re- 
garded as  secondary,  and  as  due  to  Semitic  influ- 
ence. The  Semites  who  settled  in  Egypt  in  the 
earliest  period  found  in  her  characteristics  as 
mother  and  as  cow  the  nearest  counterpart  to 
their  own  mother-goddess 'Ashtar,  and  accordingly 
attributed  to  her  all  the  erotic  qualities  of  the 
latter.  Thus  she  early  became  the  Egyptian  form 
of  'Atshtar,  and  the  two  goddesses  were  regarded 
as  identical  both  by  the  Asiatic  Semites  and 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  Canaanite  'Ashtart  was 
depicted  with  the  attributes  of  Hathor,  and 
Hathor  Avith  tlie  attributes  of  'Ashtart.  During 
the  XlXth  dynasty  'Ashtart  received  extensive 
worship  in  Egypt  under  her  own  name,  or  under 
the  epithet  of'^Cadesh  {see  EHE  iii.  182S  184''). 

4.  Among  the  Hebrews. — We  know  that  love- 
poetry  existed  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  from 
such  incidental  allusions  as  Am  6',  Is  5'  23'',  but 
specimens  of  these  compositions  have  as  a  rule 
been  excluded  from  the  Dooks  of  the  OT.  Only 
the  Song  of  Songs,  thanks  probably  to  an  alle- 
gorical e.xegesis,  has  found  a  place  in  the  sacred 
canon.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of 
folk-songs,  similar  to  those  found  in  modern 
Palestine,  which  were  sung  at  weddings  in  the 
villages  round  about  Jerusalem.  As  such  it  is  an 
invaluable  source  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
Hebrew  conception  of  love.  The  collection  as  a 
whole  dates  from  the  Persian  or  Greek  period,  but 
its  individual  songs  may  have  a  mucli  greater 
antiquity.  Besides  these  primary  sources,  we  have 
numerous  incidental  references  to  love  in  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible. 

The  earlier  writings  of  the  OT  show  that  women 
enjoyed  much  of  the  freedom  tliat  existed  among 
the  primitive  Arabs  and  the  Egyptians.  They 
dared  to  love  even  before  they  had  been  wooed 
(1  S  18**),  and  they  were  allowed  to  express  their 
choice  in  marriage  (Gn  24'*).  In  the  Song  of  Songs 
the  woman  is  fully  as  ardent  as  the  man. 

The  same  passionate  intensity  that  existed  among 
the  primiti\e  Semites  was  found  also  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  Song  of  Songs  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  love- poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs  and 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  describes  the  physical  charms 
of  the  beloved  with  the  same  sensuous  detail  {e.g. 
41-15  71-7  510-16)^  and  it  praises  the  joy  of  love  with 
an  ardour  tliat  is  surpassed  by  no  other  literature 
ancient  or  modem  {e.g.,  1=-  *  2'»  4'-  '"■  "  5'  7'°-8^). 
This  erotic  tendency  led  the  early  Israelites  into 
all  sorts  of  sexual  excesses.  Polygamy,  concubin- 
age, and  prostitution  remained  unchecked  down  to 
a  late  time,  and  brought  no  disgrace  to  either  man 
or  woman.  Married  women  were  required  to  lie 
chaste,  but  no  limits  were  set  to  the  licence  of 
the  men.  Love  led  often  to  crimes  of  violence 
(Gn  34-,  2  S  11.  13);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
also  produced  beautiful  instances  of  self-sacrilicin'4 
devotion  (Gn  24"  29*',  Hos  3')  and  of  persistent, 
though   unrequited,   love  (Gn  29'8- »-).     The    OT 


shows  also  numerous  cases  of  strong  paternal  love 
(Gn  25-^  37^  2  .S  12"'"  \«»).  and  the  love  of  David 
and  Jonathan  stands  out  conspicuously  xs  the 
most  perfect  friendship  in  all  literature  (1  S  18' 
20",  2  S  l-% 

With  all  these  forms  of  love  Jahweh,  the  God  of 
Israel,  was  closelj'  connected  in  the  early  Hebrew 
consciousness.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  He 
was  originally  tlie  tribal  god  of  the  Kenites  who 
dwelt  at  Mount  Sinai,  arul  that  He  hrst  became 
the  God  of  Israel  through  the  work  of  Moses. 
Among  the  Kenites  He  can  have  had  no  consort, 
for  otherwise  she  would  have  been  adopted  by 
Israel  at  the  same  time  when  He  was  accepted ; 
but  in  the  old  Hebrew  religion  we  find  no  trace  of 
any  such  goddess.  Jahweh  must,  accordingly, 
have  belonged  to  the  class  of  Semitic  gods  that 
liave  been  considered  above  (2),  namely,  mother- 
goddesses  that  were  transformed  into  father-gods 
in  consequence  of  the  transition  from  the  matri- 
archal to  the  patriarchal  form  of  society.  As  such 
He  united  with  paternal  characteristics  all  the 
maternal  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
chief  goddess  'Ashtar.  (1)  He  was  a  god  who 
manifested  Himself  in  life-giving  springs  (ERE  ii. 
285"').  (2)  He  was  the  producer  of  vegetation,  and 
sacred  trees  stood  in  His  sanctuaries  (EBE  ii.  286). 
(3)  He  was  the  creator  of  animals ;  the  Passover 
was  celebrated  in  acknowledgment  of  His  gift  of 
the  young  of  the  flock,  though  these  were  still 
known  as  'ashtardth  (Dt  7'^  28-'-  ").  (4)  He  presided 
over  sexual  love  ;  circumcision,  a  primitive  Semitic 
rite  of  preparation  for  marriage,  was  the  special 
badge  of  loyalty  to  Him  (Ex  4="-,  Gn  34).  In 
swearing  by  Him  the  hand  was  placed  '  under  the 
tliigh  '  (Gn  24-  ^  47^).  The  fis/iHrJ,  the  symbol  of 
the  mother-goddess,  stood  originally  beside  His 
altar  (2  K  13«  18*  21'  23«-  '»).  The  q'dheshim  and 
q'dheshOth,  or  temple-prostitutes  (see  art.  HlERO- 
DOULOI  [Semitic  and  Egyptian]),  were  connected 
with  His  temples  in  pre-prophetic  times,  and  did 
not  disappear  until  after  the  Deuteronomic  refor- 
mation ( 1  K  14"  22«,  2  K  23',  Hos  4'*,  Dt  23'3).  (3) 
He  was  the  giver  of  children  (Gn  21'  30--  -=,  1  S  1'"). 
His  most  characteristic  blessing  was  'be  fruitful 
and  multiply '  (Gn  I'"  etc.).  A  plausible  etymology 
of  His  name  is  that  it  means  '  He  who  causes  to 
live,'  i.e.,  gives  chUdren  and  the  young  of  the 
flocks  and  herds.  To  Him  as  the  giver  of  offspring 
the  first-bom  of  animals  and  the  first-born  child 
were  originallj'  sacrificed,  as  to  the  mother-goddess 
'Ashtar  (Ex  •22*'  34"  22=^  Ezk  20»*-=«-  ").  (6)  He 
showed  maternal  love  in  His  care  of  His  people 
(Hos  U'A  Is  49"  63«).  (7)  He  was  the  moral 
governor  of  His  people  (Ex  21-23.  34).  (8)  He 
gave  oracles  for  the  guidance  of  His  people  (1  S 
1418-ai.  G6-J2  28«  30').  (9)  Like  the  old  mother- 
goddess,  He  was  a  god  of  war,  who  fought  for  the 
defence  of  His  children  (Ex  1.5"-  17'«,  Jg  5»,  2  S 
5^,  Dt  23''').  (10)  By  a  natural  association  of 
thought  He  was  also,  like  'Ashtar,  a  storm-god, 
who  came  in  the  thunder-cloud  to  fight  for  His 
people  (Jos  10",  .Jg  5*'-,  1  S  12",  Ps  18).  (11)  He 
was  the  destroyer  as  well  as  the  giver  of  life  (Gn 
7.  12",  2  S  24'^).  For  the  analogies  of  these  traits 
in  'Ashtar-Ishtar  see  ERE  ii.  115  f.,  vii.  429-431. 
These  facts  seem  to  show  that  tlie  Kenite  Jahweh 
was  the  old  Semitic  goddess  of  love  and  fertility 
who  had  been  transformed  into  a  father.  These 
maternal  traits  were  never  wholly  lost  in  the  later 
development  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

The  message  of  Moses,  that  Jahweh,  the  God  of 
the  Kenites,  had  taken  iiity  on  Israel  and  had  deter- 
mined to  rescue  it  from  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  laid 
an  altogether  new  emphasis  upon  the  love  of  this 
god.  His  affection  for  Israel  «as  not  necessary, 
like  that  of  a  parent  for  a  child,  but  was  free  and 
moral,  like  that  of  a  husband  for  a  wife.     Hence- 
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forth  the  redeeming  love  of  Jahweh  in  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  and  in  the  gift  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  became  the  keynote  of  the  religion  of 
Israel.  From  His  people  He  demanded  exclusive 
worship  and  a  love  for  Him  like  His  love  for  them. 
As  early  as  the  Song  of  Deborah  His  worshippers 
«re  called  His  'lovers'  (Jg  5^')-  It  is  clear  also 
that  from  the  first  Jahweh  demanded  a  kindness 
to  fellow-Israelites  similar  to  that  which  He  had 
shown  when  He  delivered  the  nation  from  bondage. 
Thus  for  Israel  Jahweh  became  the  God  of  love  in 
an  ethical  sense  that  had  not  yet  appeared  in  any 
other  Semitic  religion. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  Israel  was  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  Jahweh 
to  the  gods  of  Canaan.  This  problem  was  solved 
by  the  identification  of  Jahweli  with  the  b''alim 
and  other  male  divinities  of  the  land,  so  that  their 
sanctuaries  and  rites  became  His,  and  they  ceased 
to  exist  by  being  absorbed  into  Him  (ERE  ii.  291''). 
With  'Ashtart,  'Anath,  and  other  goddesses  the 
case  was  different.  They  could  not  be  identified 
with  Him,  and  He  had  no  consort  with  whom  they 
could  be  combined  ;  consequently  they  remained 
His  rivals  with  whom  He  waged  war  to  the  death. 
In  all  the  pre-Exilic  literature  Jahweh  is  never 
once  said  to  inspire  sexual  love,  although  this  was 
certainly  one  of  His  primitive  functions,  apparently 
because  this  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  His  rival 
'Ashtart.  Everything  connected  with  the  sexual 
life  and  with  birth  rendered  one  '  unclean,'  that  is, 
'  tabu '  from  participating  in  the  worship  of  Jahweh, 
because  of  the  association  with  the  hated  mother- 
goddess  ;  yet,  with  curious  inconsistency,  Jahweh 
was  still  regarded  as  the  giver  of  children. 

In  the  Prophets  from  Hosea  onwards  the  moral 
love  of  Jahweh  that  had  appeared  already  in  the 
Mosaic  religion  received  fresh  emphasis.  In  his 
love  for  his  wife  Hosea  saw  '  the  beginning  of 
Jahweh's  speaking'  unto  him  (Hos  1-).  When  she 
forsook  him  for  her  lovers  and  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  degradf^tion,  he  found  that  he  could  not 
give  her  up,  and,  when  the  opportunity  came  to 
buy  her  as  a  slave  and  to  take  her  back  to  his 
home,  he  eagerly  embraced  it  (3'"').  Through  this 
experience  of  unselfish  love  in  himself  he  received 
his  vision  of  the  love  of  Jahweh  for  Israel.  Jahweh 
had  taken  Israel  as  His  bride  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  and  had  loved  her  ever  since  with  unfailing 
fidelity ;  she  had  forsaken  Him  for  the  b^'olim  of 
Canaan,  yet  He  could  not  give  her  up.  He  must 
send  her  into  exile  to  reform  her,  yet  He  would 
not  cease  to  love  her  ;  and,  when  she  repented.  He 
would  restore  her.  This  message  of  Hosea  is  echoed 
by  all  the  other  pre-Exilic  prophets,  and  finds  its 
noblest  expression  in  the  words  of  Jer  3P,  'I  have 
loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love.'  It  is  the 
recognition  that  in  unselfish  human  love  the  tniest 
revelation  of  the  character  of  God  is  found. 

In  return  for  His  love  Jahweh  demanded  the 
undivided  love  of  Israel.  This  teaching  found  its 
classical  expression  in  Dt  6°,  'Thou  shalt  love 
Jahweh  thy  God  ■svith  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.'  The  recog- 
nition of  Jahweh's  love  for  Israel  carried  with 
it  the  realization  that  He  required  love  in  the 
Israelite's  treatment  of  fellow-Israelites.  This 
thought  runs  through  all  the  pre-Exilic  prophets, 
and  is  finally  summed  up  by  the  Holiness  Code  (c. 
600  B.C.)  in  the  words,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  (i.e.  fellow-Israelite)  as  thyself'  (Lv 
19^*).  Even  the  alien  residing  in  Israel  was  to  be 
treated  kindly  (Dt  10",  Lv  19"'),  but  the  exten- 
sion of  such  treatment  to  the  foreigner  was  not  yet 
imagined  (Dt  H^i  15',  Lv  25«'-).  The  interpreta- 
tion of  Jahweh's  love  in  the  terms  of  wedded  love 
reacted  also  upon  the  conception  of  marriage. 
In  the  post-Exilic  period  monogamy  became  the 


rule,  prostitution  was  condemned,  and  men  were 
urged  to  cleave  in  fidelity  to  the  wives  of  their 
youtli  (Pr  5^-^  g'^'^  31"-»').  This  higher  ideal 
of  marriage  is  nobly  expressed  in  Ca  S"'-  :  '  Love 
is  as  strong  as  death,  passion  as  insatiable  as 
Sheol.  The  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire,  a 
very  flame  of  Jahweh.  Many  waters  cannot 
quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it.  If 
a  man  should  give  all  his  possessions  in  exchange 
for  it,  would  any  one  despise  him  t '  Here  wedded 
love  is  regarded  as  more  precious  than  all  worldly 
possessions,  and  as  a  flame  kindled  by  Jahweh 
Himself  in  the  soul.  An  utterance  of  such  purity 
and  profundity  concerning  love  is  not  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  classical  literature. 

Jesus  took  up  the  prophetic  conception  of  the 
love  of  God  for  Israel,  and  clarified  and  intensified 
it  by  teaching  that  love  was  not  merely  an  attri- 
bute, but  the  very  essence  of  the  divine  nature. 
The  Prophets  said,  '  God  has  love' ;  Jesus  taught, 
'God  is  love'  (1  Jn  4'«).  He  also  declared  the 
universality  of  God's  love,  which  had  not  yet 
been  grasped  by  the  Prophets  (Jn  3'*).  He  re- 
affirmed the  old  commandments,  '  Thou  shalt 
love  Jahweh  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,'  and 
'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  and 
gave  them  new  meaning  by  His  juxtaposition  of 
them,  through  which  love  to  man  became  the 
supreme  expression  of  love  to  God,  and  by  His 
new  interpretation  of  '  neighbour '  as  meaning 
every  fellow-man  (Mk  12*"-,  Lk  lO^'-^^).  He  re- 
cognized that  in  Himself  God's  love  to  man  and 
man's  love  to  God  and  to  man  were  perfectly  mani- 
fested, and  therefore  He  proclaimed  Himself  as 
the  supreme  revealer  of  God  and  the  reconcilei 
between  God  and  man. 

See,  further,  '  Jewish '  section  above. 
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LOVE-FEAST.— See  Agape. 

LOYALTY.— I.  Derivation  and  definition.— The 
connexion  between  the  common  meaning  of  this 
word  and  its  derivation  is  obscure  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  a  clearer  apprehension  of  its  significance 
may  be  gained  by  considering  its  probable  origin. 
'  Loyalty '  is  the  Anglicized  form  of  the  French 
loyauti ;  its  base  is  loi,  and  corresponds  to  the 
English  '  law  '  and  the  Latin  lex  (stem  leg).  French 
has  also  legaliti  and  English  '  legality,'  the  late 
Latin  abstract  term  being  adopted  without  change 
either  of  meaning  or  of  form. 

Now  loi  in  French,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
derivative  loyal,  means  in  respect  of  its  denotation 
much  more  than  '  law '  in  the  limited  sense  of  a 
definite  written  code.  It  is  a  generic  term,  and 
stands  for  that  which  ought  to  be  obeyed  ;  its 
source  may  be  the  will  of  an  acknowledged  ruler 
or  ruling  class,  or  it  may  be  popular  consent,  or  it 
may  be  personal  agreement,  whether  by  contract 
or  by  voluntary  allegiance.  It  stands,  moreover, 
for  the  law  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience,  more  especially  and  imperatively 
if  these  are  conceived  in  terms  of  religion  as  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  command.  Law  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew  of  the  last  few  centuries  before 
our  era  meant  this  last,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  evoked 
his  sentiment  of  loyalty,  it  meant  little  else.  To 
every  man  the  object  of  his  loyalty  is  as  loi,  or 
'lav.-,'  in  the  sense  of  our  inquiry — the  authority 
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whose  claim  on  his  allegiance  he,  as  a  tiue  man, 
admits.  Furthermore,  in  the  natural  exercise  of 
his  quality,  the  loyal  man  applies  it  to  all  persons 
and  jjroups  of  persons  in  whom  he  recognizes  any 
claim  of  bounden  duty  or  faithful  service. 

But  not  only  is  the  range  of  application  wide ; 
the  claim  for  loyal  service  goes  very  deep  :  it  is  the 
service  of  those  who  desire  to  serve,  and  to  do  so 
up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability.  The  law  is  to  be 
within  them,  written  on  their  hearts,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  and  incorporate  in  their  will.  The 
wliole  of  Ps  119  is,  indeed,  an  expression  of  the 
loyalist  sjjirit  in  application  to  the  Divine  law. 
The  devotion  expressed  bj*  this  loyalist  in  religion 
is  entire ;  the  Divine  law  is  conceived  a-s  not  per- 
fectly apprehended  by  him,  but  he  sets  no  limit  to 
his  desire  to  fulfil  it  to  the  end.  It  is  by  this  note 
of  unlimited  purpose,  upheld  by  faith  ancl  chastened 
by  humility,  that  the  loj-alty  of  the  Psalmist 
.■stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  precise 
legality,  limited  by  the  letter  of  the  law  and  its 
tradition,  that  marked  certain  developments  of  a 
later  era.  This  distinction  between  the  loyalist 
and  the  legalist  may  be  found  in  all  times  and  all 
places.  It  applies  to  allegiance  of  every  kind, 
whether  it  be  to  the  supreme  law  however  con- 
ceived, or  to  human  ordinance  by  ancient  tradition, 
modern  statute,  authoritative  utterance  of  prophet 
or  king,  the  word  of  a  leader,  the  rule  of  a  com- 
mander. There  is  the  legalist  who  does  what  he 
is  told,  breaks  no  rules ;  he  keeps  faith  to  the 
word  that  is  written  and  can  be  read.  There  is 
the  loyalist  who  does  this  but  can  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  spirit  that  is  in  him  be  counted  on 
for  more,  who  puts  his  whole  mind  into  his  duty, 
who  forms  his  spirit  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  purpose  to  be  served. 

Loyalty,  then,  may  be  detined  as  the  quality  of 
character  which  issues  in  free  devoted  service  to 
the  appointed  person  or  the  appointed  cause.  Thus 
the  perfectly  loyal  person  is  certain  to  obey,  to 
serve,  despite  all  obstacles,  at  all  costs,  to  the  best 
of  his  abiUty.  And  the  best  of  his  ability  implies 
that  he  uses  all  means  to  make  himself  efficient  in 
knowledge  and  skill  and  in  understanding  the 
requirements  laid  upon  him.  The  perfect  loyalist 
of  story  corresponds  to  this  description.  SVe 
always  find  him  carrying  out  his  instructions — 
which  are  bis  !oi — with  zealous  care  to  undertake 
them  so  that,  by  fulfilling  them  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  in  the  letter,  the  purpose  may  be  accomplished 
even  should  the  letter  fail.  He  has  to  be  intelligent, 
alert,  resourceful — not  merely  obedient  to  precise 
instructions  given — and  these  qualities  he  needs 
the  more  in  proportion  to  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  his  task.  It  follows  that  the  develop- 
ment of  perfect  loyalty  throughout  a  company 
requires  that  the  duties  should  be  accurately  ap- 
portioned in  accordance  with  the  abilities  of  each 
member.  It  requires  also  that  opportunities  for 
the  training  and  exercise  of  latent  abilities  should 
be  given  to  all.  This  ideal  does,  in  fact,  appear, 
both  in  pagan  heroic  story  and  in  mediseval 
romance,  as  characterizing  bands  of  pre-Christian 
heroes  and  bands  of  Christian  knights.'  The  un- 
written law— not  mere  personal  law,  but  a  pact  of 
comradeship— that  bound  the  Round  Table  knights 
to  mutual  loyalty,  and  to  the  king  above  all,  is  a 
notable  case  in  point.  The  two  chief  cycles  of 
Irish  Gaelic  story  are  noteworthy  also  in  this  con- 
nexion. Later  comes  the  a"e  of  chivalry  with  its 
blossom  of  romantic  lore.  Fealty  and  loyalty  are 
main  dramatic  motives  in  all  these. 

2.  Loyalty  and  fealty.— 'Fealty,'  from  Latin 
Jidelitri.^,  '  faithfulness,'  has  an  equivalent  in  all  the 
Romance  languages,  and  so  has  'legality.'    But 

'Thomas  Malory,  Mortt  d' Arthur;  see  also  the  Celtic 
originals  in  the  Welsh  Malrinojion. 


loyalty  was  neither  of  these.  English  adopts  the 
Frencn  loyal  to  mean  '  law-fulfilling '  in  the  sense 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  distinguishes 
it  from  '  lawful,'  or  '  legal,'  which  means  allow- 
able, and  fiom  '  law-abiding,'  which  connotes  sub- 
missiveness  to  the  law,  the  passive  quality  of  the 
orderly  citizen.  German  translates  by  specializa- 
tion and  slight  change  of  significance,  using  such 
words  as  Untertanentreue  (fidelity  in  a  sub- 
ordinate) and  Vaterlnndstreuc  (fidelity  to  the 
Fatherland)  ;  the  quality,  of  course,  exists  in  many 
diverse  applications,  and,  though  fidelity  or  fealty 
is  not  identical  with  loyalty,  the  one  characteristic 
is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  the  other.  Loyalty 
connotes  a  certain  specialization  of  good  faith  and 
faithfulness  towards  the  person,  principle,  ideal,  or 
covenant  in  respect  of  which  it  is  expressed ;  it 
la3's  stress  on  this  obligation  of  specialized  fealty 
rather  than  on  any  wider  duty  of  humane  comrade- 
ship and  gene".!  goodwill.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
close  affinity  between  those  qualities,  the  deeper 
motives  of  which  so  widely  overlap.  The  good 
comrade  who,  in  time  of  danger  or  trouble,  takes 
up  his  responsibilities  with  settled  mind  and  faith- 
fully sustains  them  is  apt  for  loyal  service  wher- 
ever his  allegiance  is  given.  This  is  often  under- 
stood to  be  given  when  it  is  not  as  a  fact,  in  which 
case  we  have  either  the  sturdy  rebel  or  the  disloyal 
man. 

The  giving  of  allegiance  is  in  effect  a  vow  to 
serve ;  the  standard  case  of  loyalty  coincides, 
therefore,  with  the  standard  case  of  fealty  in  which 
a  pledge  of  service  is  given,  as,  for  instance,  by 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  king,  by  marriage  vows  be- 
tween two  persons,  or  by  acclamation — and  vote — 
in  tribal  assemblies,  when  law  was  promulgated 
and  accepted  thus.  The  standard  cases  are  the 
same,  but  in  the  development  of  thought  the  two 
ideas  differ.  Lojalty  specializes  in  respect  of  the 
object  of  service,  fealty  in  respect  of  faith  to  the 
pledge.  Of  these  the  latter  is  the  more  necessary 
for  virtuous  character,  and  so  it  has  been  judged 
by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  as  the  testimony 
of  language  shows.  So  long  as  men  were  either 
free  or  under  strict  rule,  they  were  simply  required 
either  to  keep  their  covenants  in  the  former  case 
or  to  do  what  they  were  told  in  the  latter  ;  faith 
and  obedience  were  their  primal  social  virtues. 
The  conception  of  religion,  for  instance,  as  consist- 
ing in  a  covenant  with  the  god,  was  a  distinct 
advance  on  its  conception  as  a  slave  service  by  which 
he  was  to  be  propitiated.  The  Bible  as  a  whole 
contains  the  story  of  man's  progress  in  religion 
from  the  slave  service  of  the  bondsman,  througli 
covenant,  to  the  free  man's  willing  recognition  of 
a  law  which  it  is  at  once  his  bounden  duty  and  his 
delight  to  obey,  and  thence  to  conformity  of  mind 
with  the  Divine  purpose  for  mankind  and  thus  to 
'  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.'  Here  we 
have  the  specific  evolution  of  loyalty  in  its  highest 
application,  as  at  once  the  supreme  duty,  the 
supreme  delight,  and  the  social  \'irtue  of  man.  On 
a  much  smaller  scale  of  motive  and  in  a  murkier 
atmosphere  we  might  trace  it  in  application  to 
finite  secular  affairs. 

3.  Personal  honour  expressed  in  devotion  to 
social  ends. — The  free  development  of  fealty  by 
self-discipline  to  social  ends,  and  of  loyalty  as  a 
particulnr  case,  may  be  studied  in  the  literature  of 
chivalry  and  romance.  The  practice  of  knightly 
vows,  however,  is  much  older  and  pre-Christian  ; 
so  far  as  records  go,  it  was  specially  characteristic 
of  the  people  and  the  social  conditions  reflected  in 
Celtic  hero  lore.  The  champion  of  the  Gaelic 
stories  is  essentially  a  free  man,  free  of  feudal  and 
— except  for  the  spirit  that  binds  him — free  of 
tribal  bonds.  Social  affection  binds  him  too,  but 
honour  is  his  only  law.     The  young  hero  from  his 
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childhood  is  educated  carefully  in  all  manly  ac- 
complishments, and  in  all  social  courtesies,  includ- 
ing respect  for  women,  children,  and  grey  hairs. 
He  emerges  from  his  tutelage  free,  coiuradelike, 
and  courteous,  a  strong  individual.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Not  the  least  important  part  of  his  educa- 
tion is  the  contribution  which  lie  makes  to  the 
formation  of  his  character  by  laying  bonds  or 
obligations  (in  the  Gaelic  geis)  on  himself  that  he 
will  or  will  not  do  certain  things.  The  obligation 
never  to  refuse  assistance  to  a  woman  frequently 
occurs,  and  may  supply  occasion  for  the  turning- 
point  of  the  story.  Others  are  of  the  nature  of 
obligations  to  a  king,  leader,  or  comrade,  or  to  all 
the  members  of  a  band.  King  Arthur  and  his 
Bound  Table  come  to  mind,  or,  for  those  who  know 
Gaelic  story,  Fionn  and  the  band  of  heroes  whose 
story  has  been  a  fund  of  moral  instruction  for 
western  Irish  children  to  this  day.  Some  stories 
turn  on  a  conflict  of  two  loyalties,  each  claiming 
dominion  over  the  loyal  soul.  The  discussion  of 
such  difficult  situations,  however,  is  not  in  terms 
of  loyalty,  but  in  terras  of  keeping  faith  ;  in  a 
certain  typical  case  where  the  vows  appear  to  be  of 
equal  weight  the  decision  is  given  on  grounds  of 
common  sense  quite  modern  in  complexion,  whether 
one  agrees  with  them  or  not. 

This  practice  of  self-made  vows  in  the  social  in- 
terest has,  no  doubt,  been  a  principal  factor  of 
moral  education,  in  its  best  form  of  self-discipline 
for  the  sake  of  service,  among  the  peoples  of  N.W. 
Europe,  where  mild  forms  of  government  by  loose 
tribal  organization  of  free  men  prevailed.  Faith 
to  a  self-made  vow  covers  all  cases  of  voluntary 
allegiance,  and  so,  as  the  feudal  system  was 
established  throughout  Europe,  it  availed  itself 
instinctively  of  this  free  man's  social  virtue  by  the 
institution  of  the  oath  of  fealty  from  the  feudal 
subordinate  to  his  over-lord.  At  this  point  loyalty 
emerges  ;  fealty  and  respect  for  authority  maintain 
each  the  other  and  are  fused.  Fealty,  however,  is 
not  exhausted  in"  the  compound.  It  remains  as  the 
quality  of  faith  to  the  pledge  once  given,  the  central 
virtue  of  the  self-respecting  hero  who  cannot  be 
false  to  his  word.  Carried  to  the  point  of  fulHlment 
in  spirit,  rather  than  merely  in  letter,  this  implies 
not  being  false  to  the  reasonable  expectations  in- 
volved in  mutual  understa,nding3  between  his  fellows 
and  himself.  The  ideal  of  the  honourable  man 
signifies  all  this.  Such  a  one  is  'loyal,'  or  '  leal,' 
so  far  as  his  conduct  goes,  but  in  his  motive  be  is 
primarily  'feal.'  It  may  be  that  only  he  himself 
is  aware  of  the  difference.  As  a  rule,  no  doubt, 
the  motives  are  mixed,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
in  many,  or  indeed  most,  cases  either  one  or  the 
other  is  the  backbone  of  the  composite  character- 
istic. If  so,  it  is  important  that  in  the  education 
of  each  person  sufficient  demand  should  be  made 
on  the  leading  trait  to  evoke  it  strongly,  and 
sufficient  social  opportunity  given  to  direct  its 
practical  expression  in  terms  of  Uie  other — the  faith- 
ful soul  realizing  itself  in  service  to  others,  the 
loyal  spirit  fiilfilling  its  service  by  self-reliant  in- 
telligence and  steadfast  faith. 

4.  Political  loyalty  and  its  object  in  feudal  and 
modern  times. — Loyalty  connotes  attachment  to 
some  definite  authority  which  has  a  right  to  be 
served.  The  growth  of  the  feudal  system  in 
Europe  was  favourable  to  the  special  personal  turn 
which  its  application  took.  The  political  problem 
was  the  organization  of  many  small  groups  into  one 
large  inclusive  group,  or  nation,  especially  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  against  some  common  foe.  The 
moral  strength  of  such  a  national  organism  con- 
sisted largely  in  the  series  of  loyalties  from  man  to 
master  tjiat  bound  each  to  his  feudal  superior,  from 
the  lowest  vassal  upwards  to  the  supreme  over- 
lord or  king.     Each  primary  group  was  sufiieiently 


small,  and  grouped  round  a  leader  sufficiently  well 
known,  to  bring  out  men's  normal  instincts  to  follow 
their  chief,  to  cleave  to  him  truly,  to  give  him 
allegiance,  acclaim  him  lord,  and  be  his  men.  This 
is  loyalty  of  the  most  pictaresque  and  primitive 
type,  steeped,  moreover,  in  a  higli  mood  to  which 
religious  enthusiasm  is  akin.  What  the  man  was 
to  the  lord,  the  lord  was  to  his  over-lord,  and  so  the 
national  system  was  linked  up  unit  by  unit  into 
larger  units  all  under  the  supreme  over-lordship  <if 
the  king.  The  system  of  loyalties,  as  signified  in 
this  actual  system  of  political  allegiances,  would  iu 
the  perfect  State  have  likewise  been  linked  up,  all 
loyalty  centring  in  the  king.  When  the  kings  of 
France  succeeded  in  making  all  the  under-feuda- 
tories  take  the  oath  direct  to  the  king,  they  estab- 
lished themselves  as  the  centre  beyond  all  doubt. 
Under  absolute  personal  government  the  king  stands 
for  la  loi ;  his  will — bound  more  or  less  by  his  coro- 
nation oath — is  the  standard  and  subject-matter 
of  service  due  ;  his  underlords  are  subordinates 
commissioned  to  use  their  subordinates  as  his 
servants  in  so  far  as  he  may  require. 

The  reality,  to  be  sure,  was  never  so  systematic, 
and  bred  many  other  qualities,  bad  and  good, 
besides  its  modicum  of  high-toned  loyalty.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  such  a  system  would  profit 
by  encouragement  given  to  so  useful  a  quality. 
Thus  the  situation  was  favourable  to  much  praise 
of  loyalty  as  a  prime  virtue  in  the  mouths  of  the 
upper  classes  and,  for  this  and  other  better  reasons, 
in  the  mouths  of  their  dependents — poets  and  men 
of  letters  generally,  lawyers  and  all  who  had  to  do 
with  the  executive  government,  whether  on  the 
national  or  on  the  local  scale. 

As  feudalism  declined,  or  was  broken  up,  the 
source  of  authority  gradually  defined  itself  anew  as 
duplex  in  form  :  (1)  the  king  administering  the 
realm  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  (2)  Parlia- 
ment, i.e.  iheiliteot  thenation,  Lordsand Commons, 
wielding  sole  power  by  joint  action  with  the  king 
to  change  the  law.  The  Lords  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  true  peers  of  the  king — the  displaced 
feudal  lords — and  the  old  sentiment  of  feudal 
loyalty  continued  for  long  to  be  expected  more  or 
less  by  them  and  conceded  less  or  more.  As  local 
magnates  of  one  sort  or  another,  they  have  in  this 
country  had  a  prolonged  and  honourable  reign.  In 
France  they  disappeared  from  view  politically,  as 
did  the  king  himself,  at  the  Revolution,  and  as  later 
did  the  pseudo-king  or  emperor  in  1870.  England 
is  still  in  process  of  change  as  regards  the  senti- 
ment of  the  rural  masses  towards  the  aristocratic 
classes  ;  but  certainly  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
consider  loyalty  as  a  sentiment  greatly  afl'ecting  the 
relations  between  ordinary  people  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary peers  who  are  lords  of  the  soil.  No  his- 
toric sentiment  of  the  kind  attaches  personally  to 
the  elect  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Each  commands  the  loyalty  of  his  own  supporters 
in  his  own  constituency,  so  long  as  he  and  they  are 
in  general  agreement  on  political  issues.  But  he  is 
not  in  any  sense  la  /otto  them,  except  in  so  far  as  he 
adopts,  and  with  sufficient  ability  expounds,  those 
principles  of  national  policy  which  are  common  to 
them  and  him.  Their  feeling  to  him  is  rather  that 
of  fealtj' — not  the  maximum  of  fealty — than  of 
loyalty  :  they  support  him  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
support  that  policy  with  which  they  continue  to 
agree.  Personal  loyalties,  of  course,  emerge,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  There  is 
a  very  real  loyalty,  however,  to  '  the  party '  as  a 
whole — either  party — and  to  the  leader  of  the  party, 
also,  more  especially  when  he  is  an  outstanding 
figure  satisfactory  to  the  moral  sense,  arresting  to 
the  imagination,  strong  and  of  a  good  courage. 

But  for  the  civilized  world  of  Europe  in  general 
little  importance  in  the  first  instance  attached  to 
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Parliament  in  any  form  as  an  oliject  of  loyalty. 
The  king  and  the  law  emerge  from  the  feudal 
system  as  claimants  by  moral  right  on  the  service 
of  men.  The  sphere  of  service  to  which  loyalty 
projjerly  applies  lies  beyond  and  includes  the  sphere 
of  duties  and  restrictions  enforced  under  fear  of 
punishment.  Loyal  service  to  the  king  included, 
as  of  course,  loyal  obedience  to  the  law  ;  but  loyalty, 
no  doubt,  was  more  consciously  directed  to  the  king 
and  fused  with  a  sentiment  rising  to  passionate 
personal  devotion.  The  Bourbons  in  France  and 
the  Stuarts  in  England  assumed  themselves  to  be 
kings  by  Divine  right  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman 
emperors — in  effect,  claimed  all  loyalty,  and  from 
many  obtained  it,  as  due  to  the  king.  The  revolt 
in  Enojland  took  its  stand  on  the  law  as  binding  on 
the  will  of  kings,  and  claimed  restitution  of  the 
people's  rights  as  guaranteed  by  ancient  charter. 
The  English  Revolution  of  the  17th  cent,  was,  in 
etfect,  not  a  revolution  but  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  constitution,  cleared,  however,  of  feudal 
complications,  the  great  Whig  families  standing 
with  the  common  people,  and  the  Royalists,  who 
more  especially  esteemed  themselves  as  loyalists, 
OTth  the  defeated  dynasty.  In  due  course  there 
emerged  from  the  welter  of  pitiful  plots  and  gallant 
endeavour  on  the  one  hand,  and  conflicting  interests 
around  the  court  dR  facto  on  the  other,  the  British 
Constitution — or  rather  its  first  edition — ^vith  all 
its  iOth  cent,  characteristics  latent,  and  sure  to 
develop,  in  it. 

Here  it  is,  a  sufficiently  complex  object  of  loyal 
regard : 

(1)  The  law  of  the  land  as  the  one  authority  which  aU  must 
obej' ;  and  all  commands  by  persons  in  office  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  it. 

(2)  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  making  one  Parliament ;  and 
these  three  only,  and  by  consent  of  each,  can  change  that  law, 
order  taxation,  or  decree  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  to 
the  uses  of  the  Executive  Government. 

(3)  The  King  and  his  ministers,  by  whose  advice  all  his  decrees 
are  made,  whom  he  appoints  by  the  established  custom  of  the 
constitution  from  the  leaders  of  the  political  party  which  com- 
mands a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  maintenance 
of  this  custom  is  guaranteed  by  the  Commons'  hold  on  the 
Power  of  the  Purse. i 

So  there  emerged  slowly  in  England  the  modern 
State,  which  has  emerged  elsewhere  more  suddenly 
and  with  less  of  the  attractive  complexity  of  detail 
which  links  it  with  its  own  historic  past.  This  is 
what  stands  for  la  loi  to  the  modern  Englishman. 
As  an  object  of  loyalty  it  has  advantages  over 
some  other  examples  ot  the  '  Mixed  State.'  Not 
only  is  the  British  Constitution  built  as  it  is  in 
order  to  preserve  intact  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  it  has  been  built,  bit  after  bit,  by  the 
very  act  of  maintaining  them.  It  is  apt,  therefore, 
to  excite  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the  minds 
of  all  those  who  care  about  history,  all  those  who 
lay  store  by  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  them  the 
members  of  that  House,  and  especially  the  two 
front  benches,  whichever  party  is  in  power,  consti- 
tute the  political  aristocracy,  in  the  fine  Platonic 
sense.  It  they  are  loyal  citizens,  they  will  be 
loyal  in  the  full  sense  to  their  own  front  bench, 
and  law-abiding  to  the  other  front  bench  if  it 
happens  to  be  in  power.  In  stormy  times,  when 
great  principles,  on  one  or  other  or  both  sides, 
are  at  stake,  the  adherents  of  the  party  likely  to 
be  defeated  steady  their  minds  to  bear  the  shock 
by  a  very  real  loyalty,  pitched  finely  in  the  more 
abstract  key  of  devotion  to  the  Crown  and  Consti- 
tution, whatever  betide.     This  sentiment  is  efiTec- 

1  Since  the  battle  of  the  Constitution  had  been  fought  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  people's  claim  to  be  taxed  only  by  their  own 
consent,  given  by  a  majority  of  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  waa  inevitable  that  the  Power  of  the 
Purse  should  be  stoutli'  claimed  and  rigorously  retained  by  the 
Commons  ;  and  from  this  it  followed,  by  the  logic  of  eventfl,  that 
no  ministry  could  remain  in  power  that  did  not  command  the 
confidence  of  the  Lower  House. 


tively  upheld  by  the  consciousness  of  historic  con- 
tinuity throughout  all  changes,  each  having  been 
eH'oi'ted  l)y  self-evolution  within  the  Constitution 
itself  ;  the  King's  prerogatives  that  have  come 
under  the  power  of  the  Commons  have  done  so  by 
the  King's  consent ;  tlie  House  of  Lords,  too,  in 
1011,  submitted  to  the  limitation  of  its  veto. 

5.  Grades  and  modes  of  loyal  sentiment  in 
modern  life.— Among  persons  outside  the  large 
circle  who  take  deep  interest  in  political  problems 
the  sentiment  of  political  loyalty  is  proDably  in 
many  cases  practically  non-existent,  or  at  least 
very  shallow,  except,  indeed,  when  roused  by 
some  real  or  imaginary  national  danger.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  reason  why  some  newspapers  bristle 
with  intimations  of  national  danger  when,  a 
general  election  being  at  hand,  it  seems  necessary 
to  awaken  the  latent  patriotism  of  voters.  Of  the 
others — the  great  majority,  it  may  be  hoped — 
there  are  tliose  to  whom  the  ideal  of  the  nation  to 
be  served,  in  some  small  way  or  other  as  one  can, 
makes  a  constant  appeal  as  steady  as  that  of  his  lord 
to  the  devoted  henchman.  For  some  this  social 
service  lies  e.itirely  outside  the  sphere  of  State 
control  ;  for  others  it  consists  in  service  under,  or  co- 
operation with,  the  State.  In  all  cases  it  is  better 
done  by  those  who  understand  the  ways  of  the 
public  administration  as  it  is  related  to  their  work, 
so  that  they  may  use  it  to  better  effect  by  working 
loyally  with  it.  State  Insurance,  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions, and  recent  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
children  are  cases  in  point ;  voluntary  workers 
disposed  to  loyal  co-operation  can  do  much.  No 
form  of  loyalty  is  more  honourable  than  this. 

Quiet,  non-political  people,  whose  sphere  of 
work  or  leisure  does  not  impinge  at  all  on  public 
affairs,  do  very  often,  nevertheless,  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  doings  of  the  State  and  have  a 
certain  loyalty  for  King  and  Constitution,  or  King 
and  Country,  which,  though  not  productive  of  any 
service,  is  quite  real  in  its  way.  Without  party- 
bias  for  the  most  part,  they  are  proud  of  the  whole 
complex  system  under  which  they  live,  with  pre- 
ferences in  attachment,  it  may  be,  to  one  or  other 
constituent  in  it.  This  class  includes  all  '  armchair 
politicians '  except  that  large  section  of  '  armcliair 
political  critics. '  There  is  the  '  philosophic  radical, ' 
watching  for  signs  of  the  social  millennium  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  the  Tory  gentleman 
of  '  the  good  old  school,'  who  has  not  lost  faith  in 
the  future,  and  still  sees  the  Constitution  as  he 
would  wish  to  see  it.  There  is  the  genuine  Royal- 
ist, who  anticipates  great  things  in  the  future,  of 
which  he  seldom  speaks,  from  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  Royal  family,  and  believes  generally 
that  events  are  moving  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  absolute  monarchy,  world-wide  and  British,  a 
century  or  so  hence.  Others  there  are,  without  any 
preconceptions  as  to  an  absolute  best  towards 
which  we  are  tending,  who  have  a  comfortable 
loyalty  for  things  as  they  are.  These,  if  they 
liave  votes,  tend  to  support  the  ministry  of  the 
day.  Their  existence  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
better  in  general,  wlien  the  sands  are  running  out, 
for  the  ministry  to  dissolve  than  to  resign. 

6.  Loyalty  in  the  public  services.— Persons  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  State  are,  of  course,  the 
•servants  of  the  Executive.  Efficient  service  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  reticence  in  confidential  matters, 
and  abstinence  from  public  comment  on  the  policy 
either  of  the  ministry  they  serve  or  of  the  opposi- 
tion they  may  have  to  .serve — these  make  up  the 
obvious  minimum  of  their  hounden  duty.  To 
reach  the  maximum  two  things  are  needed  :  (1) 
zeal  in  the  service  because  it  is  the  service,  and  (2) 
self-ident  ification  with  the  instructions  under  which 
they  work,  or  loyal  adherence  to  the  leader  under 
whom  they  serve.     Under  adverse  circumstances 
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these  conditious  may  fail  to  be  possible  in  whole 
or  part ;  in  that  case  the  loyal  temper  still  shows 
itself  by  putting  the  best  face  upon  the  matter 
and  keeping  silence. 

It  is  in  the  military  and  naval  services  more 
particularly  that  the  idea  of  service,  as  to  the 
king  direct,  counts  for  most.  Here  we  are  back  to 
primitive  requirements.  The  soldier  is  under  bond 
to  risk  his  life  at  the  word  of  command.  Respect 
for  this  word  is  vital  to  his  character — respect  with- 
out limits — and  this,  in  the  last  resort,  is  self- 
devotion  unto  death.  The  good  soldier's  loyalty, 
no  doubt,  is  often  fealty  pure  and  simple,  as,  e.g., 
it  certainly  is  when  he  has  naturally  no  sentimental 
tie  to  the  service  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
Normally,  however,  we  may  take  it  to  be  a  com- 
pound mixed  in  various  proportion.s,  into  which 
enter  loyal  attachments  to  his  sovereign,  his 
country,  his  leader,  his  comrades,  and  the  flag  he 
follows,  the  last  being  a  symbol  of  all  these  things 
and  of  his  own  self-respect  as  bound  to  stand  or 
fall  by  them. 

7.  Problems  arising  from  the  complexity  of 
the  modern  State. — Casual  reference  has  been 
made  above  to  non-political  loyalty  as  between 
friends,  lovers,  kindred,  and  the  members  of  a 
voluntary  group  or  a  natural  social  order.  Clearly 
this  is  not  the  primary  application  of  the  word, 
but  the  tendency  to  use  it  in  this,  rather  than  in 
the  political,  sense  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  that  confusion  of  ideas 
as  to  the  political  object  of  loyalty  consequent  on 
the  complexity  of  the  modem  State.  Angry  poli- 
ticians are  apt  to  use  the  word  '  disloyal '  rashly  to 
denote  persons  who  differ  from  themselves  as  to  the 
right  balance  of  power  in  the  State  and  the  focus, 
consequently,  of  right  loj'alty.  Thus  claims  have 
sometimes  been  made  in  the  name  of  loyalty  to 
right  of  attack  on  the  lawfully  constituted  State,  as, 
e.g.,  in  the  case  of  constitutional  reform  to  which 
a  minority  strongly  objects.  This  implies  con- 
fusion of  ideas  beftween  the  State  in  some  special 
sense — e.g.,  apart  from  the  principle  of  development 
which  it  contains — and  the  State  as  it  is,  including 
its  provision  of  a  sovereign  authority  empowered 
by  law  and  precedent  to  make  changes  in  all 
things,  including  itself.  A  somewhat  mlful  con- 
fusion of  ideas  to  tlie  opposite  effect  is  also  possible 
between  hostility  to  the  personnel  and  policy  of 
the  ministry  of  the  day,  which  is  the  normal 
motive-force  that  sways  the  political  pendulum, 
and  disloyalty  to  the  sovereign  Parliament  which 
happens  to  be  led  by  that  ministi-y,  and  the 
majority  of  which  takes  responsibility  for  its 
doings.  The  complex  character  of  the  modem 
State  lends  itself  to  such  confusion  of  feeling  in 
times  of  stress  and  change.  Every  attempt  at 
large  reform  divides  the  citizens  into  two  camps, 
each  vowing  loyalty  to  its  own  ideal  of  the  State 
in  some  particular.  This  is  party  loyalty,  which 
is  quite  consistent,  as  the  inner  circles  fully  under- 
stand, v/ith  perfect  loyalty  to  the  actual  State  as 
by  law  established  —  that  self-conserving,  self- 
developing  organization  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  An  attrac- 
tive focus  for  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  simple  or 
careless  citizen,  who  makes  no  attempt  to  join 
issue  in  the  political  dialectic,  is  provided  by  the 

Eresence  in  the  trio  of  the  hereditary  monarch  in 
is  uplifted  place,  holding  his  supreme  veto  to  be 
used  only  on  the  side  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  subject  to  the  delaying  powers  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  number  of  persons  in 
Britain  whose  sole  effective  loyalty  centres  in 
attacliment  to  the  Crown  is  probably  large  ;  it 
counts  doubtless  for  much  also  in  the  British 
colonies. 

8.  The  focus  of  loyalty  in  republican  nations. — 


In  republican  States  this  focus  is  supplied — so  far 
as  it  is  supplied  at  all — by  a  more  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  the  organized  nation  as  a  self-governing 
whole,  the  ark  of  whose  covenant  is  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  ideal  of  the  republic  as  the  lode-star 
of  loyal  sentiment  is  highly  developed  in  France. 
The  French  mind  has  perhaps  a  natural  genius  for 
the  concrete  ideal,  as  indeed  is  perhaps  implied  by 
its  turn  of  speech  in  favour  of  thought — eloquent 
thought — by  means  of  generic  terms  that  fire  the 
imagination.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
loyal  afl'ection  is  rather  to  the  composite  nation  in 
reference  to  all  its  interests,  each  more  or  less  on 
its  o^vn — a  wonderful  '  LTnion '  of  diverse  elements, 
run  by  a  carefully  planned  political  machine, 
which  would  do  its  work  much  better  if  all  the 
citizens  in  every  section  were  more  enthusiastic  in 
serving  it  according  to  their  lights.  The  ideal  of 
the  Republic  as  an  organization  of  free  citizens 
for  purposes  of  self-government  seems  to  have 
lost  for  a  time  something  of  its  pristine  freshness 
and  attractive  force.  At  any  rate,  it  is  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  of  the  United  States 
Republic  that  many  Americans  think  as  the  focus 
of  their  political  loyalty.  This  much  may  be  said 
in  their  defence.  The  good  of  the  nation  is,  of 
course,  in  all  cases  the  ultimate  end  of  the  political 
art,  and  the  final  object,  therefore,  of  that  senti- 
ment which  reveres  as  its  proximate  end  the 
national  institutions. 

9.  The  ideal  of  loyalty. — To  be  loyal  is  to  be 
much  more  than  law-abiding.  Whether  the  object 
be  a  person  to  whom  we  owe  duty  or  affection, 
the  community  of  persons  to  which  we  belong, 
the  institutions  under  which  we  live,  the  service 
to  which  we  are  pledged,  or  the  law — human  or 
divine — by  which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  con- 
duct, the  loyal  man  is  distinguished  from  the 
law-abiding  man  as  one  who  serves  with  his  whole 
heart  and  mind,  making  of  himself  a  veritable 
organ  of  expression  for  the  purpose,  or  the  master, 
or  the  mandate,  under  which  he  serves.  No 
voluntary  sins  of  commission,  omission,  or  ignor- 
ance does  he  permit  himself.  We  realize  him  at 
his  time  of  special  effort  in  a  passion  of  service, 
every  faculty  awake  and  urgent  to  achieve  his 
end.  And  in  the  intervals  of  passivity  his  mind 
is  clear  and  steady — stayed,  as  it  were,  on  his 
whole  nature  as  a  rock.  Self-training  to  this 
effect  in  any  school  of  wholesome  service  must 
work  like  a  leaven  on  character  as  a  whole.  Even 
under  questionable  conditions  of  service  it  goes 
far,  as  all  experience  of  public  service  shows,  to 
make  a  man.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
without  either  a  morally  attractive  cause  or  wise 
and  sympathetic  leadership,  the  loyal  sentiment 
which  is  the  motive  of  self-training  is  not  ade- 
quately evoked. 

History  and  literature  abound  in  examples. 
Three  lines  of  thought,  independent  of  each  other 
and  contrasted,  may  be  distinguished  in  their 
logical  order  here. 

(a)  The  heroic  romance  of  Western  Europe, 
developing  through  the  centuries  from  its  original 
sources  in  Classic,  Celtic,  and  Norse  or  Germanic 
lore,  deals  largely  in  loyalties  within  the  smaller 
social  sphere,  intimate,  personal,  and  glorified  by 
afl'ection.  Patriotic  loyalty  in  this  dawn  of  the 
civilized  world  has  little  to  do  with  government, 
but  is  steeped  in  a  vivid  idealism  ;  the  race-life 
and  the  home-land  are  seen  as  of  infinite  value, 
objects  in  effect  of  religious  faith,  worthy  of  devo- 
tion through  all  suffering  unto  death.  These  are 
the  primitive  loyalties — to  kindred,  friendship, 
race,  and  land.  Nor  is  the  spirit  which  forms 
them  dead  ;  it  does  not  die  so  long  as  a  race  either 
vaguely  or  clearly  believes  in  itself  as  having  a 
part   of   some   kind   in    the  fulfilment  of  human 
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destiny.  This  is  wliv  the  history  of  any  nation 
true  to  itself  is  capa'ble  of  being  treated  as  the 
development  of  an  iiloal  implicit  jrom  the  first. 

(6)  For  the  ideal  of  personal  virtue  relative  to 
civic  institutions,  and  for  the  fundamental  theory 
of  the  State  even  as  we  know  it  to-day,  we  go 
back  to  the  Greeks,  and  specially  to  Plato  in  The 
Scpublic  and  The  Laws.  It  is  his  conception  of 
the  individual  soul  in  relation  to  the  State  that 
concerns  us  here.  The  ideal  of  the  State,  as  he 
teaches,  should  be  built  up  within  the  soul.  Thus 
— wedding  his  thought  to  our  inquiry — we  may 
say  that  the  soul  of  the  loyal  citizen  is  trained,  or 
trains  itself,  into  accordance  with  the  ideals  real- 
ized in  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Thus  he 
exceeds  the  law-abiding,  and  is  the  loyal,  man. 
Further,  it  is  implied  in  Plato's  thought  that  of 
those  who  have  political  power  the  loyal  ones  are 
they  who  cultivate  their  philosophic  aptitude  to 
perfect  the  ideal  of  the  State  in  the  soul,  in  order 
that  they  may  labour  to  develop  the  organization 
of  the  real  State  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  ideal. 

This  obviously  is  what  the  sincere  modern 
statesman  does,  or  thinks  he  is  doing.  It  is  a 
necessary  part  of  his  lo3-alty  that  he  should  spare 
no  pains  to  do  it.  Moreover,  in  the  modern  self- 
governing  State,  every  enfranchised  citizen  shares 
this  duty. 

(c)  Finally,  we  find  in  post-Exilic  Judaism  the 
supreme  example  of  a  people  held  together  by 
allegiance  to  the  law — the  law  emboilied  in  a 
written  code  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The 
Davidic  monarchy  had  come  to  an  end  ;  the  high 
priest  held  the  supreme  office  as  chief  ruler  in  the 
little  theocratic  State.  But  from  the  time  that 
Ezra  had  read  in  the  ears  of  the  people  all  the 
words  of  the  book  of  the  law  which  he  had  brought 
from  Babylon, '  the  Jew  who  was  faithful  and 
pious  felt  that  the  law  was  above  the  priesthood 
and  that  he  was  to  obey  it  and  understand  it  for 
himself.  Externally  the  Jewish  people  had  many 
masters  after  this  ;  internally — in  his  own  mind — 
each  pious  Jew  spent  all  his  loyal  sentiment  on 
the  law  of  his  God.  This  was  no  short  command- 
ment, but  the  whole  law,  dealing  with  conduct  in 
all  social  relations  and  with  ceremonial  ordinances 
in  considerable  detail.  The  Jew  who  loyally 
obeyed  the  law  was,  in  quiet  times — except  for 
taxation — to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  free  man. 
The  ideal  of  his  State  in  its  essentials  was  built 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  properly  instructed  Jew ; 
if  a  professing  Jew,  he  obeyed,  whether  grudgingly, 
willingly,  or  loyally,  i.e.  with  his  whole  heart 
seeking  to  understand  and  to  obey  more  perfectly. 
In  that  perfect  inward  obedience  his  freedom  was 
realized,  though  it  was  not  his  quest.  The  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets  abound  in  expressions  of  this 
loyalist  spirit  applied  to  the  Supreme  Law  : 
'  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  the  way  of  tby  statutes  ; 

And  I  will  keep  it  unto  the  end. 

Give  nie  understanding,  and  I  shall  keep  thy  law  ; 

Y«ft,  I  shall  obser\-e  it  with  my  whole  heart"  (Ps  11933f-). 

So  runs  the  Psalmist's  typical  prayer,  and  it  con- 
tinues in  the  same  strain,  asking  for  help  to  go  in 
the  path,  to  incline  his  heart  aright,  to  turn  away 
his  lieart  from  vanity,  to  establish  God's  word 
unto  His  servant.  In  NT  times,  when  the  elabor- 
ated legalism  of  the  latter-day  Pharisees  prevailed, 
the  great  JMaster  Teacher  set  over  against  it  the 
true  doctrine  of  loyal  observance,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  by  being  the  kind  of  person  who  ex- 
presses its  purpose  naturally  in  all  his  acts.  '  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil'  (Mt  5"). 
'  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his 
heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good '  (Lk  6"). 
And  later,  St.  Paul,  following  the  same  line  of 
1  '  The  law  of  thy  God  which  is  in  thine  hand '  it  is  called  in 
tbe  decree  of  the  great  king  Artaxerxes  (Ezr  7i<). 


thought,  attains  to  the  vision  of  the  '  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God '  (Ko  8-').  Thus  the  cycle 
of  reason  on  the  highest  as  on  all  lower  planes 
is  complete,  from  the  free  man's  fealty  through 
loyalty  to  the  higher  liberty  of  devoted  service  to 
the  ideal  in  his  soul. 

LiTERATVRB. — Little  of  note  appears  to  have  been  written 

deaUng  directly  with  this  subject.  (1)  It  enters  into  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  State  more  especially  as  a 
serviceable  motive-force  in  the  mediieval  growth  of  the  feudal 
system  :  see  Cambridge  Meduxvai  Hiitory,  ii.  [1913],  ch.  xx., 
'Foundations  of  Society'  (Origins  of  FeudiiJism).  and  F. 
Warre  Cornish,  Chivalry,  London,  1901 ;  Essays  on  Romance 
and  Chivalry,  do.  1870,  containing  reprints  from  Uallaro 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  also  interesting.  (2)  The  primi- 
tive ideal  of  heroic  character  to  which  the  political  virtue 
corresponds  may  be  studied  in  Celtic  and  Teutonic  hero  lore 
and  in  their  later  developments,  (a)  under  the  influence  of 
medisBval  chivalry,  and  (6)  in  recent  years.  Sufficient  exempli- 
fication will  be  found  in  VOl»nnna  Saga  and  Grettir  the  Strong, 
tr.  E.  Magnusson  and  W.  "Morris,  Three  Northern  Love 
Storiet',  London,  13V5 :  E.  Hull,  Cuchulain,  the  Hound  qf 
I'Uttr,  do.  1911 :  T.  W.  RoUeston,  The  Uigh  Deeds  of  Finn, 
do.  1910;  T.  Malory,  Slorte  d' Arthur,  ed.  do.  1894,  and  its 
primitive  prototype,  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  tr.  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest,  do.  1ST7.'  S.   BRYANT. 

LOYOLA. — St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder 
of  the  Jesuits  {q.v.),  was  theyoimgest  of  the  eight 
sons  of  Don  Beltran  Yaiiez  de  Ofiez  y  Loyola.  The 
name  Lopez  de  Riealde,  by  which  Ignatius  is 
often  designated  (so,  e.g.,  in  AS  and  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue),  is  a  simple  blunder,  due  origin- 
allj-  to  the  carelessness  of  a  notary.  He  was  born  in 
the  house,  or  casa,  of  Loyola  near  Azpeitia  in  the 
Basque  province  of  Guipuzcoa.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  disputed.  Astrain  {Hist,  de  la  Compaiifa 
de  Jesiis,  i.  3  fF. ),  the  best  modern  authoritj',  assigns 
it  to  1491,  but  others  have  thought  1495  more  prob- 
able (cf.  Tacchi  Venturi,  in  Civilid  Caltolica,  21st 
July  1900).  Tlie  name  Ignatius,  by  which  Loyola 
is  now  generally  known,  was  not  that  which  he 
himself  used  in  his  youth.  Down  to  1537  Inigo 
(not,  however,  liiigo,  as  Astrain  prints  it)  was  his 
invariable  signature,  but  he  then  began  to  use 
sometimes  Ignacio,  sometimes  Inigo,  and  after 
1542  Inigo  hardly  occurs  at  all.  It  seems  certain, 
though  early  biographers  intent  on  edification  have 
glossed  over  the  fact,  that  the  future  ascetic  passed 
an  unbridled  youth,  following  the  course  which  was 
then  almost  inevitable  for  all  who  adopted  the 
career  of  arms  (Astrain,  i.  12-16).  But  at  the  siege 
of  Pampeluna  in  1521  he  was  dangerouslj-  wounded 
by  a  cannon-ball,  and  in  a  long  convalescence 
which  followed  he  gave  himself  up  to  reading  the 
lives  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  with  the  result  that, 
after  many  inward  conflicts,  he  determined  to 
make  a  complete  ch.ange  in  his  ovra  way  of  living. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he  journeyed  to 
the  monastery  of  Monserrat,  made  a  very  devout 
coufession,  and,  after  a  sort  of  vigil  of  arms, 
divested  himself  of  his  knightly  attire  and  went 
forth  to  beg  his  bread.  He  then  took  refuge  for 
nearly  a  year  in  a  cavern  near  Manresa.  The  life 
that  he  led  in  this  retreat  was  one  of  terrible  self- 
maceration,  marked  by  tempestuous  inward  trials 
of  which  he  has  left  a  relatively  full  account  in  the 
autobiography.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Manresr, 
that  he  drew  out  at  least  the  broad  outlines  of  that 
manual  of  ascetical  discipline  so  widely  famed 
under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  the  Spirittcl  Exer-  j 
ciscs.  There  seems  no  reason  to  claim  such  origin- ' 
ality  for  this  system  of  spiritual  training  as  to 
exclude  the  iniiuence  of  earlier  ascetical  writers 
like  Garcia  de  Cisneros  of  Monsenat  (see  J.  M. 
Besse,  mRcvucdcs questions liistoriques,  Ixi.  [Paris, 
1897]  22-51)  and  especially  Gerard  de  Zutphen 
and  Johannes  Maubumus,  Brothers  of  the  Common 
Life ;  but,  as  Watrigant  has  shown,  the  combi- 
nation of  these  materials  into  one  instrument 
employed  for  a  clearly  recognized  and  uniformly 
consistent  purpose  is  entirely  the  work  of  Ignatius, 
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and  bears  the  imprint  of  his  eminently  practical 
mind. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  is  not  a  book  intended  merely  for  reading 
and  reflexion,  but  a  manual  of  training  to  be  put 
into  practice.  In  this  it  dirt'ers  toto  coilo  from  such 
a  work  as  A  Kerapis's  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  it 
would  be  as  vain  to  expect  literary  graces  in  the 
Exercises  as  in  a  proposition  of  Euclid.  After  some 
preliminary  considerations  on  the  end  of  man,  the 
exercitant  is  directed,  during  a  week  or  ten  days 
and  always  under  the  advice  of  a  competent  spiritual 
guide,  to  occupy  his  mind  with  the  recollection  of 
his  past  sins  and  of  the  punishment  which  they  have 
deserved,  and  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  slianie  and 
sorrow,  bringing  external  adjuncts  to  bear  to  deepen 
the  impression— e.gr.,  by  depriving  himself  of  light, 
warmth,  unnecessary  food,  and  all  intercourse  with 
his  fellows.  After  this  preliminary  discipline,  he 
is  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  set  before  him  in  two  powerful  military 
parables  as  a  chieftain  appealing  for  volunteers  to 
aid  Him  in  the  task  of  reconquering  the  world  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  and  tlie  devil.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  Loyola's  thought  had  been  powerfully  influ- 
enced by  the  still  vivid  remembrance  of  the  struggle 
to  rescue  the  soil  of  Spain  from  the  yoke  of  the 
infidel.  The  meditations  of  this  'second  week  '  of 
the  Exercises  are  estimated  to  occupy  another  ten 
days.  By  this  time  it  is  assumed  that  the  well- 
disposed  exercitant  will  have  been  brought  to  the 
point  of  resolving  to  leave  all  things  and  follow 
Christ  if  God  should  make  it  plain  that  He  was 
calling  him  to  a  life  of  humiliation  and  self-sacrifice. 
A  formal  election  of  a  state  of  life  is  introduced, 
accordingly,  at  this  stage,  and  the  two  remaining 
'  weeks '  of  the  Exercises  are  intended  to  confirm 
the  choice  so  made.  In  the  third  week  the  exer- 
citant is  bidden  to  use  much  bodily  penance  and  to 
meditate  upon  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  in  the  fourth 
he  is  directed  to  allow  the  body  its  meed  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  while  the  mind  is  occupied  with  con- 
soling thoughts  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

It  was  natural  that  one  who  laid  so  much  stress 
upon  the  study  of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth  should 
feel  the  need  of  coming  as  closely  as  possible  into 
contact  with  the  scenes  of  those  events  with  which 
his  mind  was  filled.  Accordingly,  in  Feb.  1523 
Ignatius  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  living 
on  alms  and,  to  a  large  extent,  travelling  on  foot. 
He  passed  through  Rome  and  Venice,  and  tiience 
sailed  to  the  Holy  Land,  so  that  almost  a  year 
elapsed  before  he  found  himself  back  in  Barcelona. 
That  he  was  specially  called  to  labour  '  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God'  had  by  this  time  become  a 
deep  conviction,  but  the  precise  manner  in  which 
he  was  to  further  the  work  of  Christ  on  earth 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  clear  to  him  until 
many  years  later  (see  F.  Van  Ortroy,  '  Manrese  et 
les  origines  de  la  Compagnie  de  J6sus,'  in  Analecta 
BoUancliana,  xxvii.  [1908]  393-418).  Still,  he  seems 
to  have  realized,  at  least  vaguely,  that  to  become 
an  eflicient  instrument  for  good  he  required  a  better 
education  than  he  then  possessed.  Th\is  we  find 
him  at  the  age  of  33  learning  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  with  the  school  chUdren  of  Barcelona  (1524- 
26),  and  thence  proceeding  to  the  Universities  of 
Ak;ald  and  Salamanca  (1526-28).  A  personality 
^like  that  of  Loyola  was  bound  to  Influence  men 
wherever  he  went,  and  it  is  not  altogether  surpris- 
ing that  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  disciples  who  gathered  round 
him  and  who  imitated  in  some  measure  his  own 
austerity  of  life.  At  first  he  se^ms  to  have  been 
careless  of  what  men  said  of  him,  conscious  of  his 
own  integrity  ;  but  later  he  found  that  these  sus- 


picions hampered  his  influence  for  good,  and  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  court  and  even  to  insist  upon 
a  judicial  inquiry.  The  proceedings  before  the 
Inquisition,  so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved,  are 
printed  in  the  Scripta  de  Sancto  Ignatio,  i.  580-629. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  hindrances  to  his  work  for 
souls  which  the.se  suspicions  engendered,  partly,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  hope  of  finding  companions 
more  in  harmony  with  his  ideals  than  any  whom 
he  had  yet  met  (see  Fouqueray,  Mistoire,  i.  7f.), 
IgTiatius,  in  Feb.  1528,  made  his  way  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  There  at  the  College  de  Montaigu 
and  afterwards  at  that  of  Sainte-Barbe  he  pursued 
his  studies  for  the  priesthood.  At  Sainte-Barbe 
he  must,  at  least  occasionally,  have  encountered 
Calvin,  who  had  studied  there  himself  and  still 
visited  it  in  1533.  For  his  support  Ignatius,  owing 
in  part  to  his  unselfish  generosity  to  his  country- 
men, had  to  depend  upon  alms,  and  during  the 
begging  expeditions  made  in  the  vacation  season 
to  that  end  he  visited  London,  Bruges,  and  Ant- 
werp. Contradictions  and  persecutions  in  abun- 
dance were  also  still  his  portion,  but  in  Paris  he 
found  at  last  what  his  heart  had  always  craved — 
a  group  of  companions  capable  of  sympathizing  in 
his  high  ideals,  and  of  an  intellectual  force  which 
lent  real  weight  to  any  cause  which  they  undertook. 
The  story  of  his  conquest  of  Francis  Xavier  by  the's 
constant  repetition  of  the  words  'What  doth  it> 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer ' 
the  loss  of  his  oivn  soul  ? '  is  well  known.  An  even 
earlier  recruit  was  Peter  Le  F^vre,  whose  position 
in  the  University  was  already  an  influential  one. 
To  them  were  added  James  Laynez,  Francis  Sal- 
meron,  Simon  Rodriguez,  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla. 
Laynez  and  Salmeron  were  destined  to  play  a  great 
part  as  theologians  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Laynez  was  also  to  be  Loyola's  successor  as  second 
General  of  the  Society.  But  even  in  1534,  when 
on  15th  Aug.  these  friends  met  together  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Denys  at  Montmartre,  and  at  the 
mass  of  Le  Ffevre,  who  was  so  far  the  only  priest 
amongst  them,  took  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity 
(Astrain,  i.  79),  there  seems  to  have  been  as  yet  no 
clear  design  of  founding  a  religious  Order.  The 
third  vow,  which  they  added  to  the  other  two,  ^ 
pledged  them  only  to  make  the  attempt  to  unde^-y 
take  apostolic  work  in  the  Holy  Land ;  but  iff 
after  a  year's  waiting,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
obtain  passage  thither,  in  that  case  they  were 
to  place  themselves  at  the  disposition  of  the  pope, 
for  anj'  work  that  he  might  assign  them.  This  it 
was  that  actually  happened.  In  the  middle  of  1537 
war  broke  out  between  the  Sultan  Sulaiman  and 
the  Venetian  Republic.  There  was  no  longer  any 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  passage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  little  band  of  companions  waited  the  prescribed 
year,  and  meanwhile  Ignatius  himself  was  ordained 
priest  at  Venice  (24th  June  1537),  and  he  and  his 
companions  spent  the  interval  in  serving  in  the 
hospitals  and  in  apostolic  work  in  many  difl'erent 
Italian  towns.  Eventually  it  was  decided  that 
they  ought  to  address  themselves  to  the  pope,  then 
Paul  III.,  and,  in  spite  of  contradictions,  they  had 
a  most  favourable  reception.  It  was  apparently 
only  at  this  time  that  the  desirability  of  organiza- 
tion as  a  formally  recognized  religious  society  diving 
under  obedience  seemed  to  take  shape  in  their 
minds.  It  was  characteristic  of  Ignatius  that  he 
always  attached  much  more  importance  to  the 
inward  spirit  than  to  the  written  letter.  Even 
after  he  had  recognized  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  perpetuate  their  work  they  must  be  bouud 
together  in  some  regular  institute,  he  was  reluctant 
to  provide  written  constitutions.  But  the  various 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  Order  now  followed 
rapidly.  Already  in  1537  the  companions  had 
found  it  necessary  to  give  themselves  a  collective 
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name,  ami  they  aftreed  that,  if  interrogated,  they 
should  describe  themselves  as  belonging  to  the 
'Company  of  Jesus'  (Astrain,  i.  89).  When  they 
had  found  favour  with  the  pope,  the  scheme  of  a 
definite  religious  institute  {formula  instituti)  was 
drafted,  and  approved  in  the  bull  Begimini  mili- 
tantis  ccclesia,  iiTth  Sept.  1540.  On  4th  April 
1541  Ignatius,  in  spite  of  his  own  reluctance,  was 
elected  superior,  and  from  that  date  until  1550  he 
busied  himself  at  Rome  in  compiling  constitutions. 
The  spread  of  the  Society  was  extraordinarily  rapid, 
and,  as  the  twelve  volumes  of  his  correspondence 
attest,  the  official  business  connected  with  his 
office  of  General  steadily  increased  day  by  day  until 
his  death  on  31st  July  1556.  Ignatius  was  inter- 
ested, and  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  his  subjects 
to  be  interested,  in  every  form  of  religious  work 
which  was  for  the  greater  glorj'  of  Grod.  Although 
the  Societj'  of  Jesus  was  the  backbone  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  movement,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  Order  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted with  the  conscious  design  of  counteracting 
the  religious  teaching  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  The 
central  idea,  which  is  found  alike  in  the  Exercises 
and  in  numberless  passages  of  the  Constitutions, 
and  which  may  be  taken  as  the  dominant  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  Ignatian  spirituality,  was  the 
desire  to  assist  in  and  carry  on  the  work  of  rescue 
and  sanctification  for  which  Jesus  Christ  had  come 
on  earth.  Loyola  was  not  in  any  way  a  man  of 
brilliant  intellectual  gifts,  but  he  possessed  clear 
judgment  and  indomitable  energy  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  idea  so  often  formed  of  his  religious  descend- 
ants, he  was  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew 
him  a  man  who  was  absolutelj-  fearless  and  straight- 
forward in  all  his  relations  with  others.  He  was 
beatified  in  1609  and  canonized  in  162-2. 

LlTKKATrBE. — The  first  place  among  the  sources  for  the  life 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  must  always  be  given  to  the  so-called  '  Auto- 
biography,' dictated  by  the  Saint  to  Luis  Gonzalez  de  Camara. 
A  Latin  version  is  printed  in  AS,  31st  July,  vii.,  but  a  more 
accurate  te,\t  in  the  original,  partly  Spanish"  and  partly  Itahan, 
has  been  provided  in  the  Monuinenta  Ignatiana,  ScrCpta  de  S. 
Iniiatio  (i.  31-98),  which  form  part  of  the  great  collection  of 
Monumenta  Historica  Socielatu  Jesu  (Madrid,  1894  S.),  edited 
by  the  Spanish  Jesuits.  In  fact,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Monurtienta  Ignatiana,  which  include  a  critical  ed.,  in  12  vols., 
of  Loyola's  own  letters  and  official  documents,  are  of  first- 
rate  importance.  An  Eng.  tr.  of  the  Autobiography  (by  E.  M. 
Bix),  with  notes,  appeared  under  the  title  The  Testament  of 
Ignatitu  Loi/ola,  London,  1900.  See  also  J.  Snsta,  '  Ignatius 
von  Loyola's  Selbstbiographie,'  in  Mitteilungen  des  Inst.  Jur 
oeterr.  GeschichU/orschung,  xxvi.  [1905]  45-106.  A  vast  number 
of  papers  and  letters  which  bear  upon  the  history  of  Ignatius 
and  his  first  companions  may  be  found  in  the  othe'r  volumes  of 
the  Monumenta  Hiatorica  Soc.  Jesu.  The  biography  of  Igna- 
tius by  Pedro  Ribadeneira,  which  appeared  originally  in  more 
than  one  redaction — the  first  at  Naples,  in  1572 — is  also  re-edited 
in  ^5,  toe.  cit.  A  young  disciple  of  the  saint,  who  knew  him 
and  lived  with  him,  Ribadeneira  is  an  important  authority. 
Translations  of  this  life  have  been  published  in  French  and 
many  other  languages.  Of  the  17th  cent,  biographies  of  Loyola 
by  far  the  most  valuable  is  that  of  D.  Bartoli,  who  had'im- 
portant  original  materials  at  his  command.  The  best  available 
ed.  is  in  French,  with  supplementary  notes,  by  L  Michel 
(Bartoli,  HiitoiredeS.  Ignace  de  Xo^/o^a* 2  vols.,  Lille,  1S93).  Of 
other  lives  the  best  are  C.  Genelli,  Das  Leben  des  heil,  Igna- 
tius von  Loyola,  Innsbruck,  1848,  Eng.  tr.2,  London,  ISSl ; 
'  Stewart  Rose,'  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola^,  London,  1891 ; 
F.  Thompson,  Life  of  St.  Ignatitts,  do.  1910.  An  e.xcellent 
short  sketch  is  that  of  H.  Joly  {St.  Ignace  de  Loyola^,  Paris, 
1904,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1899).  But  by  far  the  most  trustworthy 
source  of  information  among  modern  works  is  to  be  found  in 
A.  Astrain,  Historia  de  la  CoinpaUta  de  Jesus,  i.,  Madrid, 
1902.  this  volume  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  period  of  the 
life  ol  Ignatius.  It  may  be  supplemented  for  French  affairs  bv 
H.  Fouqaeray,  Histoire  d£  la  Compagnie  de  J6sus  en  France, 
i.,  Paris,  1910;  and  for  those  of  Italy  by  P.  Tacchi  Venturi, 
Storia  delta  Compagnia  di  Getitin  Italia,  i.,  Rome,  1909.  See 
also  J.  Creixell,  San  Ignado  en  Barcelona,  Barcelona,  1906. 

Few  of  those  who  have  studied  the  life  of  Loyola  from  an 
antaifonistic  or  Protestant  standpoint  seem  to  have  taJcen  the 
trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  accurately  even  nith  the  facts  of 
his  career.  The  best  is  perhaps  E.  Gothein,  Ignatitts  von 
Loyola  und  die  Gepenreformation,  Halle,  1895,  but  on  this  see 
A  iiatecta  lioUandiana,  iv.  [1896J  449-454.  Even  more  fantastic 
is  H.  Miiller,  Les  Origines  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus,  Paris. 
1886,  on  which  cf.  The  Month,  xciv.  [1899]  616-426.  Some 
valuable  materials  and  crittctems  are,  however,  contained  in  the 


work,  very  hostile  in  tone,  ol  the  ex-Jesuit  M.  Mir,  Uistoria 
interna  documentada  de  la  CompaMa  de  Jesiie.  Madrid,  1913. 
Other  points  of  criticism  are  dealt  with  bv  B.  Duhr,  Jesuitfit- 
fabelni,  Freiburg  L  B.,  1904  ;  H.  Stoecki'us,  Fortchungen  zur 
Lebensordnung  der  Gttellschaft  Jesu  im  16lsn  Jahrhundert, 
Munich,  1910  ff. 

The  only  works  of  St  Ignatius  besides  his  letters  are  tba 
Spiritual  Exercises  &nd  the  Constitutions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
A  facsimile  of  the  'autograph '  of  the  .Spanish  original  of  the 
Ejcrciciot  Espirituales  was  pubUshed  in  Rome  in  1908  ;  innu- 
merable other  editions,  including  several  English  translations, 
have  been  pubhshed  in  every  lanL;uage.  The  most  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  genesii  of  the  Exercites  is  supplied  by  H. 
Watrigant,  La  Genise  des  Exercices  d»  S.  Ignact,  Amiens,  1897. 
As  to  the  Constitutions,  a  facsimile  of  the  original  Spanish  text 
has  appeared,  Constitxtciones  de  la  CompaHia  de  Jesiis,  repro^ 
duccum  fototipiea,   Rome,    1898,    with    valuable    illustrative 

™'*«"»J-  Herbert  Thurston. 

LUCIAN.— See  Antiochene  Theology. 

LUCK.— See  Calendar,  Charms  and  Amu- 
lets, Divination. 

LUCRETIUS.— Titus  Lucretius  Carus  was  a 
Roman  poet  (99  [?]y55  B.C.)  who,  in  the  last 
century  of  thr  republic,  accepted  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  and  expounded  it  to  his  countrymen  in 
a  noble  didactic  poem,  entitled  de  Rerum  Natura. 

1.  Life  and  writings.  —  Little  is  known  of 
Lucretius  except  a  notice  in  Jerome's  additions  to 
the  Eusebian  chronicle,  under  the  year  of  Abraham 
1923  (  =  94  B.C.): 

*  Titus  Lucretius  poeta  nascitur.  Postea  amatorio  poculo  in 
furorem  versus,  cum  aliquot  libros  per  intervolla  insanijB  con- 
scripsifcset,  quos  postea  Cicero  emendavit,  propria  se  manu 
interfecit  anno  aetatis  quadragesimo  quarto.' 

This  strange  story  of  madness  and  suicide,  which 
Tennyson  has  made  familiar,  is  no  doubt  derived 
ultimately  from  Suetonius,  de  Vir.  Illitst.,  and,  if 
it  comes  from  such  an  antiquary,  probably  has  a 
basis  of  fact  (cf.  Lachinann  on  i.  9'22,  p.  63  of  his 
ed.  ;  jSIunro*,  ii.  1  ft'.  ;  Sellar,  Uoman  Poets  of  the 
Bejjublic,  p.  283 ft'.).  But  there  is  an  error  of  four 
or  five  years  either  in  the  birth  year  or  in  the  age 
assigned  to  the  poet,  most  likely  in  the  former. 
According  to  Donatus  (Vit.  Verg.),  Lucretius  died 
on  15th  October  55  B.C.,  and  not.  as  Jerome's  figures 
would  imply,  in  51  or  50  B.C.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  poem  in  a  letter 
of  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quintus  {ad  Quint,  fr.,  II. 
ix.  4).  This  letter,  written  early  in  54  B.C.,  pre- 
supposes the  publication  of  the  poem  and,  presum- 
ably, the  poet's  death.  For  on  internal  evidence 
alone  most  scholars  agree  that  de  Rerum  A'utura, 
like  Vergil's  jEneid,  never  received  a  final  revision 
from  the  author's  band ;  certain  passages,  especi- 
ally in  the  last  three  books,  seem  to  be  after- 
thoughts or  additions  imperfectly  adjusted  to  their 
context.  In  the  dearth  of  external  testimony, 
something  may  be  gleaned  from  the  poem  itself. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  author  was  a  Roman  noble, 
well  acquainted  with  the  luxury  of  the  time  (ii. 
24-28,  iv.  75 ff.,  973,  1121)  and  with  the  rivalry  and 
ambition  of  political  life  (ii.  11  ft".,  40 ft'.,  v.  1120 ff.). 
Strongly  impressed  by  the  crime  and  bloodshed  of 
the  civil  wars  (i.  29f.,  4(M3,  iii.  70-74,  v.  99911'.), 
he  deliberately  chose,  almost  alone  among  the 
Romans,  a  contemplative  life  (i.  922  tl.,  ii.  1  ff.,  iii. 
1  fi'. ).  Further,  we  see  that  he  possessed  a  poet's 
clear,  minute,  exact  observation  with  a  [loet's  love 
of  nature  and  delight  in  open-air  scenes  (i.  280(1., 
305,  326,  404 ft'.,  ii.  144-149,  32.'J-332,  342 ft'.,  349ft'., 
361  ff'.,  374ft'.,  766 f.,  iv.  220,  575,  v.  -256,  991  ft".,  vi. 
25(5-2(31,  472),  that  lie  had  unbounded  reverence  for 
Epicurus,  both  as  a  scientific  discoverer  and  as  a 
moral  reformer  (iii.  9-30,  v.  Iff.,  vi.  1ft'.),  that 
Democritus  and  Empedocles  were  also  objects  of 
respectful  admiration  (i.  729-733,  iii.  371,  1039), 
and  that  he  never  mentions  the  Stoics  or  the 
.Socratic  Schools,  although  sometimes  alluding  to 
their  doctrines,  'quo»l  quidam  finsrunt'  (i.  371  ;  cf. 
690 ff.,  1083,  ii.  167-176).     He  dedicated  the  work 
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to  Memmius,  the  patron  of  Catullus,  who  was 
prtetor  in  58  B.C.,  and  at  that  time  an  opponent  of 
Caesar.  He  addresses  Memmius  as  an  equal ;  the 
Lueretii  belong  to  a  gens  distinguished  in  the  early 
annals  of  Rome,  and  the  cognomen  Carus  is  said 
to  be  attested  by  an  inscription.  The  author's 
purpose  in  writing  a  philosophical  treatise  in  verse 
IS  clearly  explained  (i.  54  ff.,  esp.  106-145,  922-950, 
iv.  1-25).  His  aim  is  genuinely  scientific — to  gain 
our  assent  to  certain  propositions  concerning  the 
atomic  theory  (bks.  i.  and  ii.)  and  its  applications 
to  the  relations  of  mind  and  body  (bk.  iii.),  the 
wraiths  or  images  whence  he  deduces  the  popular 
belief  in  the  future  life  (bk.  iv.),  the  origin  of  oar 
world,  of  civilization,  and  of  language  (bk.  v.),  and 
the  phenomena  of  sky  or  earth  which  are  supposed 
to  come  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  such  as 
tlninder,  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes  (bk. 
vi. ).  He  admits  that  the  system  which  he  advocates 
is  unpopular  (iv.  18  ff.),  and  fears  that  Memmius 
will  some  day  fall  away  (i.  102 ff.).  He  therefore 
provides  an  antidote.  Poetry  is  the  honey  at  the 
edge  of  the  cup  which  shall  make  palatable  the 
medicine  of  truth.  It  is  no  less  obvious  that  the 
sympathy  evoked  in  the  reader,  the  efl'ect  upon 
his  imagination,  is  bound  up  with  the  philosophic 
poet's  soaring  frenzy  ('furor  arduus' ;  Statins,  Sil. 
II.  vii.  76).  A  philosophical  argument  is  ill-adapted 
for  hexameter  verse,  but  the  mental  power  and 
perseverance  displayed  in  so  arduous  an  under- 
taking call  for  unstinted  admiration.  The  diffi- 
culties of  his  task  spur  the  poet  on,  and  to  over- 
come them  so  far  as  may  be  is  at  once  his  merit 
and  his  delight.  His  grasp  of  his  subject  with  all 
its  perplexities  and  problems  bespeaks  a  logical 
mind,  and  he  is  eminently  successful  in  discovering 
and  marshalling  whole  groups  of  particular  facts 
which  lead  up  to  and  illustrate  a  general  principle 
(i.  159-214,  265-328,  ii.  333-380,  581-699),  in  the 
use  of  analogies,  and  in  vividly  picturing  the  con- 
sequences of  hypotheses  (i.  215-264,  968  ff.,  988-995). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  poet  followed  the 
larger  epitome  of  Epicurean  doctrine  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (x.  39f.,  73  [Giussani,  i.  10]). 
Whether  this  is  so  or  his  choice  and  arrangement 
of  topics  are  dictated  by  his  own  immediate  purpose 
must  remain  an  open  question.  In  any  case  the 
idolatry  of  the  disciple  and  his  close  study  of  the 
master's  writings  (iii.  10)  afibrd  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  he  introduced  no  innovations  in  sub- 
stance, although  the  exposition,  with  its  flights  of 
imagination,  its  flashes  of  feeling,  and  its  insight, 
is  all  his  own.  In  what  follows  attention  is  directed 
to  those  parts  of  the  system  only  where  Lucretius 
fiUs  a  gap  in  the  scanty  outlines  left  by  Epicurus 
himself  or  gives  a  fuller  treatment  of  particular 
doctrines  (see  EPICUKE.^NS). 

2.  Atomic  theory. — Lucretius  begins  by  advanc- 
ing the  two  propositions  (1)  that  nothing  can  arise 
out  of  nothing,  and  (2)  that  nothing  can  be  annihi- 
lated, which  he  proves  separately  from  the  order 
and  regularity  of  the  processes  of  nature,  as  especi- 
ally seen  in  tlie  generation  of  the  species  of  organic 
life.  The  obvious  objection  that  we  cannot  see  the 
particles  dispersed  when  a  thing  is  destroyed  is 
met  with  a  series  of  analogies  from  the  potent  in- 
visible agencies  at  work  in  the  world.  The  exist- 
ence of  empty  space  (vacuum  or  void)  is  then 
proved  from  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  account- 
ing for  motion,  which  all  the  facts  of  experience 
confirm.  The  opposite  view,  that  the  world  is  a 
plenum,  is  next  refuted  mainly  by  the  considera- 
tion that  condensation  and  expansion  no  less  than 
motion  imply  the  existence  of  a  vacuum.  Next, 
the  existence  of  any  tertiuin  quid  other  than  body 
and  empty  space  is  denied.  All  other  nameable 
things,  even  time  itself,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
qualities  (whether  essential  properties  or  transient 


accidents)  of  these  two  forms  of  reality.  Body  is 
then  divided  into  simple  and  composite,  according 
as  it  is  or  is  not  conjoined  with  void.  The  com- 
posite are  what  we  call  things  (res  genitce),  the 
simple  bodies  are  atoms  (materics,  corpora  genitalia , 
semina  rerum,  principia,  elementa,  or  simply  cor- 
pora). To  postulate  the  existence  of  atoms  is  to 
deny  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  And  here 
again  Lucretius  employs  his  favourite  negative  pro- 
cedure, following  out  the  consequences  of  infinite 
divisibility  to  absolute  annihilation,  which  he  has 
proved  impossible.  Infinite  divisibility  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  natural  laws  {fcedera 
naturm)  which  regulate  the  production  of  things 
and  the  permanence  of  organic  species  ;  for,  unless 
the  constituent  atoms  of  things  are  unchangeable, 
there  will  be  no  uniformity  of  nature,  and  it  will 
be  uncertain  what  can  and  what  cannot  arise. 

Summing  up  these  arguments  and  collecting 
what  is  said  elsewhere  in  the  poem,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  conception  :  an  atom  is  a  little  hard 
kernel  of  matter,  quite  solid  and  therefore  im- 
mutable and  indestructible  (since  heat,  cold,  and 
moisture,  the  destroyers  of  the  composite  things 
about  us,  cannot  enter  where  no  void  exists). 
Each  atom  is  a  distinct  individual  ('  solida  poUentia 
simplicitate') ;  it  is  perfectly  elastic ;  it  has  minimal 
parts,  of  which,  however,  it  is  not  compounded,  for 
they  have  no  independent  existence  ;  hence  it  has 
size,  shape,  and  weight,  but  no  secondary  qualities, 
no  colour  or  temperature,  no  sound,  flavour,  or 
smell,  no  sentience,  the  different  qualities  of  com- 
posite things  being  due  to  the  variety  of  atomic 
shapes,  which,  though  very  gieat,  is  not  infinite. 

After  refuting  the  divergent  views  of  Heraclitus, 
Empedocles,  and  Anaxagoras  (i.  635-920),  Lucretius 
proves  by  a  variety  of  arguments  that  both  matter 
and  space  are  infinite,  and  refutes  the  opposing 
view  that  all  things  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  assumption  of  antipodes  which  it 
involves.  He  subsequently  deduces  from  infinite 
space  and  infinite  matter  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  which  come  into  being,  grow  to  maturity, 
and  ultimately  perish  (ii.  1023-1174). 

3.  Clinamen  or  swerving. — Atoms  are  in  con- 
stant motion.  They  move  through  space  (1)  by 
their  own  inherent  motion,  and  (2)  in  consequence 
of  collision.  Some  atoms  of  intricate  shape  form 
after  collision  a  close  union,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  things  we  call  hard  ;  others  rebound  to  greater 
distances  and  thus  form  softer  substances  ;  others, 
again,  do  not  unite  at  aU,  but  wander  freely 
through  space.  It  is  next  shown  how  by  imper- 
ceptible motions  [motus  intestini)  atomic  groups 
or  molecules  increase  in  complexity  and  size  until 
they  reach  the  limits  of  visibility,  like  motes  in 
the  sunbeam  (ii.  125-141).  It  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  relation  between  these  internal 
atomic  movements  and  the  motion  of  the  group  of 
atoms  as  a  whole,  if  we  take  Giussani's  admirable 
illustration  (i.  Ill  ff.) :  as  a  swarm  of  insects  moves 
slowly  through  the  air  in  one  direction,  the  in- 
dividual insects  of  which  it  is  composed  are  execut- 
ing all  manner  of  far  more  rapid  movements,  some 
of  them  in  divergent  or  even  opposite  diieetions. 
The  first  motion  of  atoms,  always  through  empty 
space,  is  inconceivably  rapid  and  uniformlj'  in  the 
same  downward  direction  ;  the  apparent  upward 
motion  of  some  sensible  things  is  shown  to  be  not 
inconsistent  with  this.  But  at  quite  uncertain 
times  and  places  atoms,  travelling  downwards  by 
their  own  weight,  and  therefore  in  parallel  lines, 
swerve  a  very  little  from  the  perpendicular.  The 
least  possible  change  of  inclination  must  be 
assumed,  although  it  is  imperceptible  to  the  senses. 
Otherwise  atoms  would  never  collide,  so  as  to 
unite  and  give  birth  to  things,  for  in  empty  space, 
where  there  is  no  resisting  medium,   heavy  and 
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light  atoms  fall  with  equal  velocity,  so  that  the 
heavier  wouUl  not  overtake  the  lighter.  There  is 
a  further  proof  of  this  in  the  consciousness  of  spon- 
taneous initiative,  the  power  by  which  each  living 
creature  goes  forward  whither  the  will  leads,  the 
something  wliich  struggles  and  resists  when  we 
move  involuntarily  under  compulsion  (ii.  216-293). 
For  our  spontaneous  movements  originate  in  sole 
atoms,  and  their  existence  at  all  can  be  explained 
only  by  assuming  a  certain  indeterminism  or  con- 
tingency in  the  movements  of  such  sole  atoms. 
Thus  the  mind  does  not  feel  an  internal  necessity 
in  all  its  actions,  nor  is  all  motion  linked  together 
in  an  unending  chain  of  cause  and  eli'ect  (as  the 
Stoics  maintained),  but  atoms  initiate  motion, 
breaking  tlvrough  the  decrees  of  fate.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  postulate  of  uniformitj' — the  decrees 
of  nature  which  govern  the  birth  and  growth  of 
organic  species — to  which  appeal  is  so  often  made 
in  the  poem,  is  subject  to  certain  limitations  of 
which  our  information  is  imperfect.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  altogether  strange  that,  while 
M.  J.  Guyau  deduces  from  the  clinanien  universal 
contingency  in  the  Epicurean  scheme  of  nature, 
T.  Gouiperz  and  Usener  incline  to  regard  it  as  no 
more  than  a  consistent  determinism  in  opposition 
to  Stoic  fatalism  (Giussani,  i.  125-167). 

4.  Isonomy. — The  atomic  motions  which  go  on 
now  are  the  same  as  they  have  always  been  and 
always  v.ill  be.  ^^'hat  they  have  produced  they 
will  again  produce ;  for,  the  sum  of  matter  being 
constant,  there  can  be  no  complete  change  of  con- 
ditions and  no  change  in  the  order  of  nature.  The 
main  distinction  is  between  motions  which  tend  to 
foster  birth  and  growth  and  those  which  tend  to 
destroy,  whether  the  aggregate  formed  be  inani- 
mate or  an  organism.  The  forces  of  production 
and  destruction  alternately  prevail  (ii.  1105-1140), 
but  are  so  evenly  balanced  that,  if  we  look  to  the 
whole  universe,  the  result  is  equilibrium,  as  in  an 
indecisive  battle  (ii.  569-580,  v.  3S0-415).  This 
principle  of  equable  distribution  is  best  known 
from  Cicero,  de  Sat.  Dcor.  I.  xix.  50,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  was  familiar  to  Lucretius.  Combined 
with  the  infinity  of  atoms  of  every  shape,  it 
guarantees  that  fixity  and  perpetuation  of  species 
to  which  he  so  often  appeals  as  a  fact.  That  in  an 
infinite  universe  the  possible  is  also  the  real  is  the 
premiss  underlying  some  of  the  astronomical  por- 
tions of  the  ]ioem  (cf.  v.  526-533). 

5.  Psychology. — The  poet  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  soul  is  as  much  an  actual  part  of  a  man 
as  the  hand  or  foot,  and  has  therefore  to  refute  the 
theory  once  current  and  last  represented  by  Aris- 
toxenus  (iii.  130-132)  that  it  is  a  harmony  or 
immaterial  relation  subsisting  between  corporeal 
elements  or  parts  of  the  body.  Though  a  single 
nature,  it  consists  of  two  parts,  mind  {animus, 
inens)  and  vital  principle  (anima),  the  seat  of  feel- 
ing, the  former  lodged  in  the  breast,  the  latter 
diffused  all  over  the  frame.  The  single  nature 
which  mind  and  feeling  unite  to  form  is,  like 
everything  else,  material — an  atomic  aggregate 
formed  of  the  very  finest  atoms  of  (1)  wind,  (2)  heat, 
(3)  air,  and  (4)  a  nameless  something  in  which 
sensation  begins.  The  preponderance  of  one  or 
other  element  in  the  single  substance  compoumled 
of  the  four  explains  the  diversity  of  character  and 
the  variety  of  the  emotional  states  in  animals  and 
men.  Soul  and  body,  like  mind  and  vital  principle, 
form  one  whole,  so  constituted  that  neither  can  exist 
without  the  other  (iii.  94-416),  and  this  is  enforced 
by  twenty-eight  arguments  against  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  (iii.  417-829),  whence  it  follows 
that  man's  fear  of  death  is  unreasonable.  The 
impa-ssioned  discourse  on  death  in  wliich  these 
conclusions  are  driven  home  (iii.  830-1094),  while 
sharing  the  defect  of  all  attempts  to  'make  fear 


dig  its  own  false  tomb,'  is  yet  by  its  moral  earnest- 
ness and  depth  of  feeling  one  of  the  most  impressive 
passages  in  literature. 

The  atomist  theory  of  perception  is  developed  at 
great  length  in  bk.  iv.  Images  or  filnis  (ffowXo) 
are  continually  jiarting  from  tlie  surface  of  things 
and  streaming  off  hi  all  directions,  but  we  see  them 
only  when  and  where  we  turn  our  eyes  to  them.  An 
image  pushes  before  it  the  air  between  it  and  the 
eye.  This  air  sweeps  through  the  pupil  and  thus 
enables  us  to  judge  tlie  distance  of  the  object  seen. 
This  takes  place  almost  instantaneously  ;  we  do 
not  see  the  images  singly,  but  there  is  a  continuous 
stream  of  them  whenever  an  object  is  seen  (iv. 
239-258).  The  theory  of  images  is  applied  to  those 
cases  where  the  senses  seem  to  be  mistaken.  The 
square  tower  at  a  distance  looks  round,  because 
the  images  are  blunted  in  their  long  journey 
through  the  air.  In  this  and  similar  instances  the 
eyes  are  not  deceived.  What  they  see  they  rightly 
see ;  it  is  the  mind  that  errs  m  the  inference 
which  it  draws.  The  error  lies  in  the  opinion 
wliich  the  mind  superinduces  upon  what  the  senses 
really  perceive.  The  sceptic  contradicts  himself. 
For  how  does  he  know  that  nothing  can  be  known  ? 
By  what  criterion  does  he  distinguish  knowing 
from  not  knowing?  The  senses  are  true,  all  equally 
true,  for  each  has  a  distinct  power  and  faculty  of 
its  own  which  the  others  cannot  challenge  or  con- 
vict of  error,  nor  is  a  single  sense  at  one  time  more 
certain  than  at  another.  Reasoning,  since  it 
depends  upon  the  senses,  must  be  false  if  they 
are  false,  and  with  the  overthrow  of  reason  life 
itself  would  be  impossible  (iv.  469-521).  The  mind, 
too,  receives  its  impressions  from  images,  but  these 
images  are  finer  than  those  by  which  we  see,  hear, 
taste,  and  smell.  Moreover,  they  do  not  all  come 
directlj-  from  the  surface  of  actual  objects ;  some- 
times images  from  several  distinct  things  unite,  as 
a  centaur,  or  they  may  be  spontaneously  formed 
by  atoms  in  the  air.  In  sleep,  when  senses  and 
memory  are  inactive,  images  still  find  their  way 
to  the  mind,  wraiths  or  ghosts  of  the  departed 
being  one  special  kind.  Dream  images  appear  to 
move  because  some  are  coming,  some  going,  in 
continuous  succession,  so  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  same  in  different  postures.  In  the  least  sensible 
time  many  times  are  latent  in  which  images  can 
appear,  t'nless  attention  is  directed  to  them,  they 
pass  unheeded.  This  explains  why  we  think  of 
what  we  will,  and  diflerent  men  have  different 
thoughts. 

6.  Cosmogony. — The  working  of  the  causes 
which  produce,  build  up,  and  ultimately  destroy 
worlds  such  as  ours  is  described  in  outline  as  a 
corollary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  matter 
and  space  (ii.  1023-1174).  The  details  a're  filled  up 
in  bk.  V.  The  world  is  not  eternal,  as  some  pliilo- 
sophers  held.  Lucretius  starts  by  proving  that  it 
is  mortal,  i.e.  had  a  beginning  and  will  have  an  end 
(V.  91-109, 235-415).  It  must  be  dissoluble,  for  it  is 
neither  impenetrable  like  the  atom  nor  intanjjible 
like  space,  nor,  like  the  sum  of  reality,  can  it  be 
said  to  have  nothing  outside  it  into  which  it  could 
pass  and  out  of  which  destructive  forces  may  come. 
Our  world  began  with  a  chaotic  jumble  of  discordant 
atoms.  By  the  escape  of  the  lighter  atoms  from  the 
lieavier  this  mass  broke  up  into  horizontal  layers, 
ether  at  the  top  over  air,  air  over  the  other  two 
elements,  water  and  earth,  the  sea  being  nothing  but 
the  moisture  squeezed  out  as  the  earth  condensed. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  earth  and  of  the  world,  vegeta- 
tion began  with  herbs  and  bushes,  and  then  tall 
trees  shot  up  ;  animal  life  followed,  first  birds,  then 
quadrupeds,  last  of  all  man,  all  sprun"  from  the 
earth — not  from  the  sea — and  nourished  by  Mother 
Earth.  The  existing  species  are  a  survival  out  of 
a  far  greater  number  which  the  earth  first  tried  to 
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produce.  The  monstrous  births  perished  because 
tliey  couki  not  grow  up  and  continue  their  kind. 
Many  species  must  have  died  oii',  because  they 
lacked  natural  weapons  of  defence  or  could  not  be 
utilized  and  protected  by  man.  But  the  union  of 
two  incompatible  natures  in  the  fabled  creations — 
centaurs,  chimaeras,  mermaids — is  impossible.  At 
no  time  did  they  exist  (v.  878-924).  This  account 
mainly  follows  Democritus,  but  in  the  primeval 
monsters  the  influence  of  Empedocles  is  discernible. 

7.  Anthropology. — Civilized  society  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  long  course  of  development.  The  sketch 
of  man's  gradual  advance  from  primitive  savagery 
(v.  925-1457)  is  not  without  interest  and  value  even 
in  the  present  day  when  so  much  fresh  material 
has  been  accumulated  and  is  continually  enlarged. 
Men  at  first  were  hardier  and  more  like  the  brutes 
than  now.  Knowing  nothing  of  tillage,  they 
lived  on  acorns  or  berries,  without  fire,  clothes, 
or  houses,  without  law,  government,  or  marriage. 
Their  foes  were  the  beasts,  from  whose  fury  they 
suffered.  Civilization  began  with  the  use  of  huts 
and  skins  and  the  ties  of  family  life.  Then  came 
compacts  with  neighbours  for  friendship  and  alli- 
ance ;  and  then  speech,  a  natural  impulse  quickened 
by  need,  not  due  to  any  single  inventor.  The  next 
step  was  the  discovery  of  fire  from  lightning  or  the 
friction  of  branches.  Further  improvements  led 
to  the  building  of  cities,  the  allotment  of  lands, 
and  the  discovery  of  gold.  With  the  origin  of 
political  life  is  linked  the  origin  of  religion. 
Another  important  discovery  was  the  use  of  metals, 
especially  iron  and  copper,  which  were  accidentally 
discovered  when  the  burning  of  woods  caused  the 
ore  to  run.  Hence  came  improvements  in  warfare, 
the  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  invention  of 
weaving.  The  art  of  music  followed.  When  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  useful  crafts  had  thus  been 
attained,  progress  was  complete. 

8.  Religion.— The  popular  faith,  >vith  its  whole 
apparatus  of  prayers,  vows,  orterings,  and  divina- 
tion, had  been  rejected  not  only  by  Epicurus,  but 
by  almost  all  philosophers  since  the  feud  between 
poetry  and  philosophy  began  with  Xenophanes 
and  Heraclitus.  Lucretius  is  bitterly  hostile ;  his 
indignation  at  the  evil  ^vrought  by  religion  glows 
throughout  the  poem  as  fiercely  as  in  the  famous 
description  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenja  (i.  80-101). 
But  it  is  not  merely  popular  superstition  that  he 
condemns  ;  he  is  equally  opposed  to  the  philosophic 
monotheism  or  pantheism  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics, 
and,  in  fact,  to  whatever  is  meant  by  the  term 
'  natural  theology.'  The  negative  propositions 
which  he  maintains  are  all-important.  (1)  There 
is  no  purpose  in  nature  ;  the  argument  from  design 
is  disallowed  in  advance  ;  adaptation  is  the  product 
of  experience. 

'  Nil  ideo  quoniam  natumst  in  corpora  ut  uti 
possemus ;  sed  quod  natumst,  id  procreat  usum '  (iv.  834  (.). 

The  bodily  organs  were  not  given  in  order  to  be 
used.  On  the  contrary,  the  eye  preceded  seeing, 
and  man  had  a  tongue  before  he  could  speak. 
Thus  the  activity  of  the  senses  is  explained  on 
mechanical  principles  without  assuming  final  causes, 
and  a  similar  explanation  holds  for  all  other 
activities,  nourishment  by  food,  and  growth,  walk- 
ing and  locomotion  geneially,  sleep  and  dreams. 
Hence  (2)  there  is  no  divine  providence.  The  course 
of  nature  is  not  sustained  by  a  divine  power  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  flaws  in  the 
world  ('  tauta  stat  priedita  culpa  ')  at  once  and  for 
ever  dispose  of  that  hypothesis  (ii.  165-181  ;  cf.  v. 
195-234).  Hence,  too,  (3)  the  world  is  not  divine. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  conscious  and  intelligent 
that  it  is  the  most  fitting  example  of  what  we 
mean  by  insensible  and  inanimate  (v.  110-145). 
(4)  The  world  was  not  created  by  the  gods.  What 
could  induce  them  to  take  such  trouble  inconsistent 
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with  theii"  majesty  ?  Or,  supposing  them  willing 
to  create,  whence  came  their  notion  or  preconcep- 
tion (irpdXijfti)  of  man  before  he  existed  (v.  181- 
186)  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  world  and  all  that  is 
therein  was  gradually  formed  by  mere  natural 
causes  througii  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  some 
part  of  an  infinity  of  atoms  in  some  part  of  infinite 
space  (ii.  991  fi'.,  v.  187-194). 

But  negative  criticism  is  not  all.  On  the  positive 
side  the  existence  of  gods  is  proved  by  the  agree- 
ment of  all  nations,  although  the  fables  and  legends 
told  of  them  (ii.  60011'.)  must  be  rejected.  The 
gods  are  blessed  and  immortal.  They  need  nothing 
of  mankind,  bestow  no  favours,  take  no  vengeance 
(ii.  646-652).  Their  abodes,  which  in  fineness  of 
structure  correspond  to  the  impalpable  nature  of 
the  divine  body,  too  delicate  for  our  sense  to  per- 
ceive, are  in  the  intcrmundia  (a  word  not  used  by 
the  poet),  or  lucid  interspaces  between  the  worlds. 
They  touch  nothing  that  is  tangible  for  us,  since 
that  cannot  touch  which  cannot  admit  of  being 
touched  in  turn  (v.  148-152).  There  is  a  significant 
reference  (iii.  819-823)  to  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  immortality  is  possible,  namely  the 
absence  of  destructive  forces  or  their  being  kept  at 
bay,  or  being  held  in  equilibrium  by  conserving 
forces  (see  Giussani,  i.  239).  Not  content  with 
proclaiming  the  true  doctrine,  Lucretius  goes  on 
to  explain  how  the  false  arose.  The  belief  in  gods 
arose  from  the  images  seen  by  the  mind  in  waking 
hours  and  still  more  in  sleep.  The  shapes  thus 
seen  were  of  more  than  mortal  size,  beauty,  and 
strength.  As  these  shapes  were  ever  present,  and 
as  their  might  appeared  so  great,  men  deemed 
them  to  be  immortal  and  blessed,  and  placed  their 
abodes  in  the  heavens  because  the  unexplained 
wonders  of  the  heavens  had  already  excited  awe. 
Thus  all  things  were  handed  over  to  the  gods,  and 
the  course  of  nature  was  supposed  to  be  governed 
by  their  nod.  This  fatal  error  spran|r  from  the 
instinctive  fear  which  associates  with  divine  ven- 
geance the  calamity  and  ruin  wrought  by  storms 
and  earthquakes  (v.  1161-1240).  Lucretius  more 
than  once  exults  at  the  overthrow  of  this  delusion 
(i.  62-69,  ii.  1090-1104,  iii.  14-30).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  gone  too  far  in  his 
concessions  to  anthropomorphism.  The  criticism 
which  he  successfully  applies  to  the  incongruous 
creations  of  legend,  centaurs,  and  chimaeras  would, 
on  his  own  grounds,  be  just  as  valid  against  the 
blessed  immortals.  The  superhuman  beings  whom 
he  reverences  as  gods  are  simply  the  Homeric 
divinities  purified,  refined,  and  rationalized. 

9.  Ethics. — In  a  poem  professedly  dealing  with 
physics  we  hardly  expect  to  find  a  sj-stematic 
treatment  of  ethics,  yet  there  are  enough  short 
notices  or  digressions  in  which  the  subject  appears 
(ii.  16-61,  172  fl'.,  iii.  14-16,  459  ff.,  978-1023,  v.  9-51, 
vi.  9-41)  to  establish  the  author's  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  teaching  of  Epicurus.  The  end  is 
pleasure — in  other  words,  to  secure  that  pain  hold 
aloof  from  the  body,  and  that  the  mind,  exempt 
from  cares  and  fears,  feel  its  own  true  joy  (ii.  16-19). 
Whoever  has  been  born  must  want  to  continue  in 
life  so  long  as  fond  pleasure  shall  keep  him  (v.  177  f . ). 
Gratification  of  desires  which,  though  natural,  are 
not  necessary  affords  no  true  happiness.  The 
tortures  of  conscience  make  a  hell  upon  earth. 
Tantalus  and  Sisyphus  and  the  like  are  types  of 
men  tormented  in  this  life  by  various  lusts  and 
passions.  The  pangs  of  remorse  are  emphasized 
as  well  as  the  constant  apprehension  that,  though 
the  wrong-doer  has  hitherto  eluded  gods  and  men, 
he  cannot  keep  his  secret  for  ever  (v.  1156  f.). 
Epicurus  is  extolled  as  the  saviour  who,  seeing 
the  miserable  condition  of  mankind,  partly  from 
ignorance,  and  partly  from  mistaken  tear  of  the 
gods  and  of  death,  proclaimed  those  truths  which 
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alone  can  bring  sah ation :  that  death  is  nothing 
to  ns,  that  the  gods  do  not  interfere  with  tlie  course 
of  nature,  that  the  worUi  is  a  fortuitous  and 
temporary  concourse  of  atoms,  and  man  himself  a 
still  more  e|ihomeral  combination  in  that  world. 
These  arc  tlie  doctrines  which,  he  thinks,  will 
redeem  mankind.  But,  while  master  and  disciide 
are  perfc<^tly  agreed  in  the  literal  acceptance  of 
these  juopositiona,  there  is  a  marked  dillerence  in 
the  spirit  of  their  teaching.  Starting  with  the 
proposition  'There  is  no  joy  but  calm,'  Epicurus 
deduces  his  ideal  of  a  simple,  almost  ascetic  life 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  spent  in  the  society  of 
congenial  friends.  I>y  a  life  tlius  regulated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  he  sought  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  pleasure.  Lucretius,  too,  advocates 
an  austere  hedonism  ;  the  pleasure  which  is  the 
universal  law  and  condition  of  existence  is  not 
indulgence,  but  peace  and  a  pure  heart  (v.  18). 
From  all  who  would  live  worthily  he  demands 
fortitude,  renunciation,  and  unswerving  loyalty  to 
truth.  iN'o  ancient  writer  was  more  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  mystery  of  existence,  and  tlie 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  assailed  the  founda- 
tions of  belief  with  fanatical  zeal  which  rises,  one 
might  almost  say,  to  the  intensity  of  religion. 
Under  this  aspect,  his  earnestness  has  its  counter- 
parts in  the  Dii'ina  Commedia  or  Paradise  Lost. 

LiTEB.iTtmE.— Editions  by  C.  Lachmann  (Berlin,  1860,  <1871), 
H.  A.  J.  Munro  (Cambridge,  1864,  ■'188(1),  F.  Bockemuller 
(Stade,  187at,  C.  Giussani  (Turin,  ISiiO-yS),  supplemented  bv 
Ao(e  Lucreziane,  do.  1900,  W.  A.  Merrill  (New  York,  1907), 
al90  bk.  iii.  by  R.  Heinze  (I^ipzi^,  lSy7) ;  H.  Lotze,  in  Philol. 
vii.  (1852]  696-732  ;  P.  Mont^e,  Ktiide  sur  Lxwrlce,  Paris,  1860  ; 
A.  Jf.  Reisacker,  Der  Tudesgnlaiike  bei  de7i  Griecken  .  .  .  tnit 
besotiderer  Rtichsicht  ait/  Epicur  xnid  den  rom.  Dickter  Lucrez, 
Treves,  1602;  C.  Martha,  Le  Pui-me  de  JAicrtce :  inorale, 
religion,  science,  Paris,  1869;  F.  A.  Lange,  Geseh.  des  MaUri- 
alisinus,  Iserlohn,  1860,  '■'  1876,  pp.  1-26,  70-121,  Eng.  tr.  by 
E  .0.  Thoinaa,  London,  1877-81,  chs.  i.,  iv.,  and  v.,  pp.  3-36,  93- 
158;  H.  Usener,  'Zur  latein.  Literaturgescb.'  in  lihein.  Slus. 
xxii.  (1867)  444-4J5,  xxiii.  [1368]  678-080  [Kleine  Schriftni, 
ii.,  Leipzitt,  11(13,  nos.  xii.  and  xix.] ;  A.  Bastlein,  Qaid  Lucretius 
debuerit  Empedncti  Agri^entino,  Schleusingen,  1875  ;  J.  Veitch, 
Lttcrettus  and  the  Atomic  Theorj/,  London,  1875;  J.  Woltjer, 
Luoretii  Philosophia  cum  fontibns  comparata,  Groningen, 
1877  ;  J.  B.  Royer,  Essai  snr  Ics  argnments  du  maUrialisine 
dons  Lucrice,  Paris,  1883;  J.  Massbn,  The  Atomic  Theory  of 
Lucretius  contrasted  with  modern  Doctrines  of  Atoms  and 
Evolution,  London.  1884,  Lucretitts,  Epicurean  and  Poet,  do. 
1907,  and  a  corapleinentory  vol.,  1009  ;  J.  Bernays,  Oesammelte 
Abhandlungen,  Ik-rlin,  1885,  ii.  1-67  [notes  on  bk.  i,  1-685] ; 
W.  Y.  Sellar,  The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Pwpublic',  Oxford, 
1889  [chs.  xi.-xiv.] ;  J.  Mussehl,  De  Lucretiani  libri  primi 
candicione  ac  retractatimie,  Berlin,  I'.lli.  Translations  bv 
Munro,  new  ed.  Bolin's  Classical  Library,  London,  1908,  and  by 
C.  Bailey,  Oxford,  1910.  R.  f).  HiCK.S.    ' 

LUGH.— See  Celts,  Festivals  and  Fa.sts 
(Celtic). 

LULLISTS.— Among  the  figures  of  the  13th 
cent,  none  is  more  picturesque,  none  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  forces,  spiritual  and  mental, 
of  the  age  than  Raymond  Lull,  '  The  Illuminated 
Doctor,'  logician,  philosopher,  scientist,  poet,  mis- 
sionary, and  martj'r.  He  was  born  at  I'alma,  in 
Majorca,  in  12156,  when  the  first  spiritual  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Franciscan  movement  was  dying  away. 
During  his  boyhood  the  spiritual  Franciscans  were 
making  desperate,  but  vain,  eflbrts  to  maintain  the 
simplicitj'  of  the  original  vow  of  poverty  which 
had  been  the  joy  of  tlieir  founder.  Human  nature 
made  it  inevitalde,  however  lamentable,  that  an 
Order  should  jiossess  property.  Another  deviation 
from  the  singleness  of  mind  of  St.  Francis  was, 
happily,  inevitable  also.  During  his  life  a  brother 
was  not  allowed  to  possess  a  book,  and  learning 
seemed  as  alien  as  riciies.  IJut  true  devotion  cannot 
be  permanently  content  without  theollcring  of  the 
realms  of  mind  as  well  as  of  soul  and  body.  Thus 
we  lind  in  the  lives  of  Roger  Bacon  and  Biiymond 
Lull,  ineinbers  of  Franciscan  Orders  of  the  next 
generation,  an  enthusiasm  for  learning  linked  with 


an  enthusiasm  for  Christ  as  intense  as  that  of 
Brother  Ciiles  and  Sister  Clare.  These  are  the 
figures  whom  we  find  toiling  amid  the  dim  fo\inda- 
tions  of  the  great  Palace  of  Science,  blackened 
by  the  suspicion  of  the  narrow-minded  orthodox, 
strenuously  maintaining  the  nobility  of  the  olfer- 
ing  of  science,  knowledge,  and  thought  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.  They  >vere  fervent  lovers  of 
Christ  who  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  of 
Scholasticism,  still  recognizing  and  using  its  words 
and  its  processes,  but  adding  the  facts  and  in- 
ferences of  a  dawning  science  of  Nature.  Their 
lives  were  enthu.siastic  fullilments  of  the  command, 
'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  tliy  God  tvith  all  thy 
mind." 

Lull  was  seneschal  of  the  household  of  James  li. 
of  Majorca,  and  till  the  age  of  thirty  he  lived  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  libertine  noble.  Suddenly  con- 
science was  aroused,  and  in  his  chamber,  as  he  was 
writing  love  pc'.ns,  he  beheld  the  vision  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  and  heard  Him  say,  'Oh  Raymond, 
follow  me  henceforth.'  Then  came  the  agony  of 
conviction  and  the  determination  to  forsake  the 
world  anil  follow  Christ  entirely.  Two  aims  at 
once  filled  his  life — to  gain  martyrdom,  and  to  eon- 
vert  to  Christianity  the  Saracens  around.  He 
would  use  no  carnal  weapons  ;  he  would  go  to  the 
Holy  Father  and  to  Christian  kings,  and  induce 
them  to  endow  colleges  for  the  learning  of  the 
languages  of  the  unbelievers.  For  himself  he 
would  write  a  book  so  irrefutable  as  to  ensure  the 
conversion  of  Saracen,  Jew,  and  heretic  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  A  sermon  on  the  renunciation  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  completed  his  resolution ;  he 
left  wife  and  children  witii  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  sold  all  else,  and  went  forth  in  coarsest 
attire  to  the  new  life.  He  kept  a  cell  for  himself 
on  Mount  Randa,  and  there  during  nearly  ten 
years  he  sought  to  fit  himself  for  his  work.  By 
the  advice  of  his  friends  he  chose  this  solitary  study 
in  preference  to  the  Universitj'  of  Paris,  the  centre 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  He  learnt  Arabic 
from  a  Saracen  whom  he  bought  as  a  slave,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  when  this  in- 
furiated Muslim  realized  the  object  of  his  studj'. 
The  crown  of  his  long  preparation  came  when  eight 
days  of  profound  meditation  were  succeeded  by  an 
illumination  which  Lull  himself  always  claimed  as 
a  direct  divine  inspiration.  Under  this  impulse  he 
wrote  the  Ars  Ulngna,  the  first  of  the  great  works 
associated  with  his  n.ame.  By  its  methods  he  felt 
sure  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  could  be  so 
irrefragably  stated  that  the  infidels  could  not 
possibly  refuse  acceptance  of  them.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
philosopher  .and  his  followers  than  the  absolute 
conviction,  which  they  all  shared,  of  the  direct 
divine  origin  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  here  initi- 
ated. The  assertion  is  crystallized  in  the  title 
'The  Illuminated  Doctor'  by  which  he  is  always 
known  among  succeeding  generations  of  Lullists. 
The  woodcuts  adorning  the  great  folios  in  which 
Salzinger  has  issued  his  works  all  represent  the 
divine  beam  of  light  shining  down  upon  him.  En- 
thusiastic discii>les confidently  aiiiica!  to  the  logical 
power  of  the  jirocesses  as  more  than  possible  to 
unaided  hum.an  intellect.  The  unbiased  judgment 
of  our  own  day  fails  to  discover  the  same  immense 
value  or  power. 

It  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  a  mechanical  method  by 
which  all  possible  subjects  may  be  subjected  to  all  manner 
of  questions,  and  thus  a  complete  category  of  statements  may 
be  obtained.  The  apparatus  in  its  original  form  is  a  number 
of  concentric  circles  divided  into  compartments  denoted  by 
letters  of  the  aljthabet.  These  letters  denote  in  difTerent 
circles  different  ideas.  Thus  we  have  in  one  nine  subjects : 
Uod,  Angel,  Heaven,  Man,  the  Imaginative,  the  Sensitive,  the 
Negative,  the  Elementary,  the  Instrumental.  In  another  circle 
we  have  nine  predicates:  Goodness,  Magnitude,  Duration, 
Power,   Wisdom,  Will,  Virtue,  Truth,  Olorv.     In  another  we 
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have  nine  questions:  Wlietlier.'  What?  Whence?  Why?  How 
lars;e?  Of  wliat  liind?  WlienV  Where?  How?  One  of  these 
circles  is  fixed,  the  others  rotate,  and  we  thus  obtain  a  coiti- 
plete  series  of  combinations,  first  of  questions  and  then  of 
statements.  The  precise  form  of  the  mechanism  varies;  in 
some  worlis  we  Iiave  triangles  of  various  colours  intei-secting 
each  other  ;  in  others  we  have  a  tree  with  roots,  trunk,  brandies, 
twigs,  each  labelled  with  some  term  contracting  from  the 
universal  to  the  special.  Lettere  vary  in  meauing:  witli  the 
apparatus.  But  in  every  case  tiie  general  idea  is  the  codifjin;^' 
of  every  possible  statement  on  all  subjects.  The  method,  in- 
tended first  solely  as;  a  Christian  apologetic,  was  speedily  found 
to  be  as  applicable  to  other  subjects,  and  among  the  numerous 
works  assigned  to  Lull  are  many  in  which  the  Ars  is  applied  to 
Medicine,  Chemistry,  Itfathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy. 

Lull  coninienced  at  once  to  u.se  his  new  weapon 
with  all  the  enthu.siasm  of  the  direct  emissary  of 
God.  He  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  its  ap)ilicatioii 
at  the  Universities  of  Montpellier  and  Paris  aiul  in 
the  monasteries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The 
failure  of  his  persuasions  to  induce  nionarchs  or 
pontiff  to  develop  fresh  enterprise  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Saracen  led  Lull  Iiimself,  at  the  age  of  lifty- 
si.x,  to  land  as  a  missionary  in  Tunis,  there  con- 
fidently expecting  to  win  all  to  Christianity  through 
his  reasoning.  Imprisonment  and  expulsion  did 
not  check  his  zeal ;  we  tiiid  him  ardently  continu- 
ing his  work  wherever  there  were  Muslims  or 
heretics.  His  own  islands,  Cyprus,  and  Armenia 
certainly  saw  many  converts,  and  the  ban  of  death 
ilid  not  prevent  his  returning  twice  to  Africa.  The 
assertions  of  his  much  wider  travel  need  further 
proof. 

Lull's  scheme  for  colleges  for  the  study  of 
missionary  languages  bore  fruit  for  a  time  in  a 
foundation  by  his  own  king,  in  1:^76,  of  a  college 
for  Arabic  at  Miramar  in  ilajorca,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1311,  that  papal 
authority  was  given  for  schools  for  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  Chaldee  in  the  Roman  Curia,  Oxford, 
Bologna,  Salamanca,  and  Paris.  It  is  interesting 
thus  to  realize  that  in  Ltill's  enthusiasm  we  have 
the  germ  of  the  Hebrew  professorships  at  our 
English  Universities,  as  well  as  the  broader  ideas 
of  missionary  education  which  he  and  Roger  Bacon 
alike  impres.sed  upon  the  Church.  The  same  in- 
stinct which  sent  Lull  to  talk  to  Saracens  in  Arabic 
led  him  to  overleap  the  limits  of  tradition  and  to 
write  many  of  his  works,  both  devotional  and 
logical,  in  his  native  Catalan.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  that  movement  which,  hj  entrusting  to  ver- 
nacular languages  thoughts  hitherto  imprisoned  in 
the  Latin  of  the  learned,  gave  a  new  dignity  to 
national  speech  and  a  new  impulse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  people :  his  great  religious 
romance  Blanquei-7ta  was  written  in  Latin,  Arabic, 
and  Catalan  ;  his  ecstatic  hymns  entitled  Hours  of 
the  Vlffjin,  with  many  others  of  his  works,  in 
Catalan  alone. 

Round  Raymond  Iiull  there  has  gathered  a  misty 
halo  of  romance  and  unorlhodoxy  through  his  in- 
cursions into  the  world  of  alchemy.  His  Franciscan 
supporters  are  eager  to  free  him  from  this  charge, 
which  has  repeatedly  brought  him  within  danger 
of  tlie  censure  of  the  Church.  He  is  stated  to  have 
learnt  from  Arnauld  of  Villeneuve  the  secret  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  There  is  a  tradition,  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  but  not  entirely  discredited,  of  a 
visit  to  England  to  make  gold  for  Edward  »r  in 
return  for  his  help  against  the  unbelievers.  Certain 
it  is  that  a  number  of  works  on  alchemy  are 
assigned  to  his  name  which  were  obviously  not 
written  by  him.  It  is  provetl  that  on  Lull  has 
been  fixed  the  discredit  of  certain  works  ou  magic 
by  another  Raj-mond  of  Tarrega,  a  renegade  con- 
verted Jew,  which  were  condemned  by  Pope 
(iregory  XI.  But  we  must  remember  that  alchemy 
was  the  beginning  of  natural  science,  that  the  early 
alchemists  were  religious  men  who  commenced 
their  works  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  a!ul  that 
the  man  wlio  believed  that  he  had  discovered  a 


universal  tran: muter  of  the  elements  of  thought 
might  not  unnaturally  aim  at  a  universal  trans- 
muter  of  the  elements  of  matter.  Lull's  dominat- 
ing idea  ivas  that  there  is  one  great  principle 
running  through  the  universe,  since  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  one  divine  mind.  Scattered  among  his 
acknowledged  works  are  repeated  references  show- 
ing that  he  thought  much  ou  alchemy,  though  he 
did  not  expect  impossibilities  from  it.  We  can  well 
believe  that  he  wrote  as  well  as  thought  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  Roger  Bacon  {de  Emendandis 
Scientiis,  bk.  iii.)  refers  to  the  fact  of  such  writing. 

The  last  period  of  Lull's  life  revealed  a  foe  witliin 
the  Church  against  which  he  fought  unceasingly. 
Round  the  name  of  Averroes  (Ibn  Rushd,  t  1198  ; 
see  Averroes,  Averroism),  the  Arab  interpreter 
of  Aristotle,  had  been  gathering  the  thoughts  and 
theories  of  Muslim,  Jewish,  and  Scholastic  suc- 
cessors, diverging  gradually  into  the  banishment  of 
the  Deity  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer  or  care  for 
the  individual,  the  denial  of  individual  immortality, 
and  ultimately  even  asserting  the  identity  of  the 
soul  of  all  men.  Averroism  thus,  while  ttsing  the 
name  of  a  single  devout  Muslim,  was  really  the 
composite  deposit  of  a  century  of  more  or  less 
sceptical  thouglit ;  through  Maimonides  (j.d.)  and 
Michael  Scot  it  gained  the  ear  of  a  section  of 
Scholasticism  and  won  over  as  votaries  many  in 
tlie  University  of  Paris,  the  intellectual  focus  of 
tlie  world.  In  attempting  to  save  its  orthodoxy  it 
asserted  that  what  might  be  true  in  faith  might 
bo  false  in  philosophy.  This  was  the  special 
heresy  against  which  lull  spent  his  life ;  the 
authorities  at  Paris  eagerly  sought  his  assistance 
in  combating  the  lieresy  which  threatened  to 
capture  the  wliole  Universitj'.  The  contest  was 
.so  keen  that  Lull  himself  was  obliged  repeatedly 
to  obtain  certilicates  of  his  own  orthodoxy.  At 
the  Council  of  Vienne  Lull  worked  hard,  though 
apparently  without  success,  to  secure  an  edict 
forbidding  the  teaching  of  Averroism  in  Christian 
schools.  It  lingered  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
longer,  more  and  more  tending  to  materialism 
and  finding  its  chief  sphere  in  tlie  medical  school 
of  Padua.  Lullism  always  j>rovided  its  strongest 
foes. 

When  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  Lull  set  off  on 
another  missionary  journey  to  Africa ;  his  fervid 
exhortation  roused  the  fury  of  the  Muslim  mob, 
and  he  was  stoned  to  death  at  Bugia  on  June  30, 
1315,  thus  gaining  the  coveted  crown  of  niartyr- 
ilom.  The  hotly  was  carried  to  Palnia  and  was 
lliere  interred  amidst  the  laments  of  his  nation. 

The  immense  mental  activity  of  Lull  left  a  vast 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  have  never  been 
printed.  Salzinger  in  his  great  (incomplete)  edi- 
tion (1721-48)  gives  a  list  of  205  treatises  as  un- 
doubted, besides  93  others  more  or  less  probablj' 
assigned  to  his  name.  Perroquet  (1667)  names  488, 
and  states  that  several  authors  of  weight  assign  no 
fewer  than  4000  to  his  pen.  A  large  number  of 
enthusiastic  pupils,  gathered  from  the  lecture- 
halls  of  Paris  and  of  the  Franciscan  monasteries, 
continued  and  applied  his  methods,  and  in  many 
places  Ltillist  schools  grew  up  side  by  siile  with  tlie 
older-established  Thomists  and  Scotists.  The  aim 
of  the  Lullists  was  to  apply  a  logical  method  to 
the  proof  of  doctrines  of  the  faith,  to  tight  Aver- 
roism, and  to  lit  men  for  missionary  ^^•ork.  En- 
thusia.sm  for  his  methods  was  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  the  followers  of  the  great  enthusiast. 
This  enthusiasm  was  speedily  met  by  a  bitter 
opposition.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Lull  had  been 
a  member  of  the  third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
Rivalry  between  the  great  religious  Orders,  how- 
ever, belittled  his  growing  fame.  The  Dominican 
Eymeric,  Inquisitor-(;cn<r:il  in  Aragon  (1320- 
yj),  initiated   the   campaign  by  an   accusation  of 
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lieresy  in  500  passap;es  taken  from  I/ull's  works. 
Franciscan  aimloxists  assert  that  Kynicric  was  a 
disbeliever  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  was  the  special  enthusia-sm  of  tlic 
University  of  Paris  and  was  warmly  advocated  by 
Lnllists,  and  that  t  Ids  was  the  seed  |ilotof  Eymeric's 
opposition.  The  Inquisitor  asserted  that  200 
Lullist  errors  had  been  condemned  by  Gregory  XI. 
in  1376.  This  bull  has  never  been  found,  though 
the  papal  archives  have  again  and  again  been 
searched,  and  N.  de  Pax  (1519)  and  L.  Wadding 
(t  1657),  the  annalist  of  the  Franciscans,  have  made 
out  their  case  that  Eymerie  invented  it,  or  forged 
it,  or  confused  it  delioerately  or  accidentally  with 
the  condemnation  of  the  works  of  Raymond  of 
Tarrega,  already  referred  to  (most  conveniently 
acce.ssible  in  AS,  June,  vii.  618-623).  Eymerie 
was  degraded  and  subsequently  sent  by  King  John 
of  Aragon  into  exile  ;  Lnllism  was  declared  sane 
and  wholesome  in  1386  by  the  Inquisitor  Enian- 
gaudius  at  Barcelona. 

In  1483  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  founded  the 
University  of  Majorca,  with  a  'studium  generale' 
for  the  study  of  Lull's  method.  Naturally  it  is  the 
native  island  of  the  founder  that  has  been  most 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  his  philosopliy  and 
has  fiercely  fought  for  its  recognition.  But  its 
fortunes  have  varied  elsewhere.  In  the  University 
of  Paris  at  times  students  were  officially  warned 
against  its  study,  but  about  the  year  1515  it  at- 
tained great  glory  there  under  the  inspiring  teach- 
ing of  Bernard  de  Lavinheta.  Its  doctrines  were 
again  and  again  assailed  as  unorthodox,  and  as 
earnestly  defended.  A  favourable  sentence  was 
obtained  from  the  Council  of  Trent  and  from  the 
Inquisition  at  Madrid.  But  its  foes  procured 
the  inclusion  of  Lull's  works  on  the  Index  Expur- 
gatorius  under  Paul  IV.  They  were  finally  removed 
from  the  Index  in  1594.  The  hold  of  Lullism  on 
the  University  of  Palma  continued  into  the  18th 
century.  In  1635  Urban  VIII.  ordered  that  its 
scholars  during  their  last  two  years  of  study  should 
daily  hear  lectures  on  the  Ars.  In  1673  Maria 
Anna  of  Axistria  issued  an  edict  assigning  preced- 
ence to  LuUists  even  over  scholars  senior  to  them- 
selves. Objections,  insufficient  to  prevent  Lull's 
beatification,  have  obstructed  his  canonization, 
though  the  process  recounting  the  miracles  at  his 
tomb  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Majorca  in 
1612.  The  principal  charges  were  due  to  un- 
guarded utterances  that  seem  to  ignore  the  neces- 
sity of  faith  and  to  bring  the  truths  of  religion 
within  the  powers  of  human  reason.  Others  con- 
sidered theprocessesof  the  ^rs  mere  word-choppin". 
Later  apologists  like  Perroquet  confess  that  sciol- 
ists made  it  their  boast  that  by  this  method  they 
could  speak  on  any  subject,  to  any  length,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  Perroquet  laments  the  un- 
deserved obloquy  which  such  charlatans  have 
brought  on  their  master  {Vie,  p.  118 f.).  The 
specimens  given  of  the  method  explain  why  it  has 
now  passed  away.  Ps  20  and  Wis  6  are  expounded 
by  Perroquet  as  samples.  We  find  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  each  verse, 
and  an  exhaustive  statement  of  their  combination 
— the  whole  pioducing  a  somewhat  commonplace 
expository  commentary.  Lull  has  become  the 
national  saint  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  Here  the 
enthusiasm  never  died,  but  the  philosophic  method 
gradually  merged  itself  in  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
memory  of  the  saint  and  a  national  pride  in  col- 
lecting and  publishing  the  Catalan  poems  and 
imaginative  works  on  which  Lull's  fame  will 
finally  rest.  The  Lullists  of  to-day  are  a  number 
of  patriotic  and  cultured  men  who  are  proiid  of 
their  national  literature  and  its  great  exponent. 

LlTHRAxeRK.— .4.S,  June,  vii.  11807J  681-678  (3uih  (lav),  j,'ives 
life,  and  history  of  the  disputea  on  orthodoxy  ;  I.  Salzinger, 


Opera.  lUnjmundi  Lnllii,  Maine,  1721-48,  vols,  l.-vi.,  ix.,  x.  ; 
A.  Perroquet,  Ap'^loijie  de  la  vie  it  de^t  <vuvre»  du  inenlieiireux 
Haymond  lAiUe,  Veiidonie,  1067;  K.  Prantl,  Li-'fchichte  der 
fjv'jtk,  Leipzif^,  1S(>7  (vol.  iii.  deals  wiUi  Lull's  systPni) ; 
A.  HeI6ferich,  Raymund  LvH  ttnd  die  Ai\fdngc  drr  rata- 
Imiischen  LiU'ratpr,  Iterlin,  ISfiS,  deals  with  his  place  in  litera- 
ture. Modern  lives  are  M.  Andr^,  he  Bietiherreeux  Ha>/m'*rui 
htiUe,  PariB,  1900  (edifying  but  nnirritical) ;  S.  M.  Zwemer, 
liai/mund  Lull,  First  Missionary  to  the  Moslems,  New  York, 
ir)l)2 ;  and  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  Kayinond  Lull  the  llhnninated 
Doctor,  London,  VMS.  For  further  bibliography  see  U.  Che- 
valier, B&pertoire  des  sources  hist,  du  moyen  dge,  bio-biblio- 
graphie,  new  ed.,  Paris,  1905-07,  cols.  3891-3893. 

W.  T.  A.  Baeber. 

LUMBINI. — A  pleasaunce,  or  small  wood,  men- 
tioned in  Pali  records  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Buddha.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  shrine  of 
Uummindei  in  Nepal,  approximately  in  83°  20'  E. 
long.,  27°  29'  N.  lat.,  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  frontier  between  the  British  possessions  and 
the  Nep.alese  Tarai,  and  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
river  Tilftr.' 

The  references  to  it  so  far  traced  in  the  N. 
Indian  Pali  books  are  only  three.  One  is  in  an 
old  ballad,  containing  the  prophecy  of  the  aged 
Asita  about  the  infant  Buddha,  tlds  Asita  story 
being  the  Buddhist  counterpart  of  the  Christian 
story  of  Simeon.  The  ballad  is  certainly  one  of 
the  very  oldest  extant  Buddhist  documents,  and 
must  be  earlier  than  400  B.C.  It  is  now  included 
in  the  anthology  called  the  Sutta  Nipdta,  and  it 
states  at  verse  683  that  the  child  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Lumbini  {Lumbinei/t/c  game).  The 
other  two  references  are  in  the  Kathd  Vatthu,  com- 
posed in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  by  Tissa, 
son  of  Moggali.  In  that  work  (ed.  A.  C.  Taylor 
for  PTS,  London,  1894-97,  pp.  97  and  559)  it  is 
stated  that  'the  Exalted  One  was  bom  at  Lumbini 
(Lumbiniya  jato). 

Our  next  information  is  the  inscription  found  on 
a  pillar  in  Dec.  1896.  The  pillar  had  been  known 
for  years  to  be  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  small 
liill  on  wlrich  the  tiny  shrine  is  situated,  but  the 
fact  that  the  graffiti  on  the  exposed  part  of  it  were 
mediaeval  and  unimportant,  combined  with  the 
difficulties  resulting  from  its  being  in  foreign 
territory,  caused  it  to  be  neglected  until  1896. 
When  it  was  then  uncovered,  the  top  of  an  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  three  feet  beneath  the  soil. 
The  inscription  is  in  old  Pali  letters,  and  in  a 
dialect  which  the  present  writer  would  call  Kosali 
— a  dialect  so  nearly  allied  to  the  literary  Pali  of 
the  canon  that  other  scholars  prefer  to  call  it  Pali. 
The  translation  is  as  follows : 

'The  beloved  of  the  ^'ods,  King  Piyadasi  (that  is,  Afioka),  has 
come  in  person  and  paid  reverence ;  and  to  celebrate  tlie  fact 
that  the  Buddha,  the  Sakiya  sage,  was  born  here,  lias  had  a 
stone  horse  (?)  made  and  put  up  on  a  stone  inllar  ;  and  because 
the  Honourable  One  was  horn  here  has  remitted  the  tax  of  one- 
eighth  on  Lumbini  village  (that  is,  parish).' 

There  are  slight  differences  in  the  translations 
by  various  other  scholars,  but  not  as  to  the  double 
insistence  on  the  fact  that  the  Buddha  was  born  at 
the  spot  where  the  pillar  was  erected.^  The  letters 
are  beautifully  clear,  each  being  nearly  an  inch  in 
height.  When  the  present  writer  made  a  copy  of 
them  in  1900,  though  they  had  then  been  three 
years  exposed  to  the  light,  they  seemed  almost  as 
if  fresldy  cut.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  cell  above, 
containing  the  shrine,  can  be  discerned  a  bas- 
relief  representing  tlie  birth-scene.  But  the 
Brahman  wlio  claims  the  right  to  the  petty  income 
arising  from  the  pence  of  the  peasantry  refuses 
any  proper  examination  of  it.  So  far  as  a  cursory 
inspection  permits  of  a  decision,  it  seems  to  be 
much  later  than  the  inscription. 

A  legend  in  the  Divyavailana '  purports  to  give 

1  See  V.  A.  Smith,  in  JRAS,  1002,  p.  143. 

3  See  A.  Fiihrer,  Buddha  Sakyamuni's  Ilirthidaee,  Allaliabad, 
1907;  G.  Biihler,  in  Kpiqraphia  Indiea,  v.  (ISUSJ  ;  11.  I'ischei, 
SBAW,  1903,  p.  724  0.;  A.  Barth,  Journal  des  Sacanis,  189T. 
p.  78. 

9  Ed.  E.  B.  Cowell  and  R.  A.  Nelll,  Cambridg[e,  1866,  p.  889. 
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the  conversation  between  Asuka  and  his  guide 
Upagupta  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  recorded  in 
the  inscription.  Perliaps  the  tradition  that  Upa- 
gupta, very  possibly  another  name  of  the  author 
of  the  Katha  Vatthti,  accompanied  him  is  historical. 
The  work  in  question  is  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit ;  and, 
though  its  date  is  unlcnown,  it  must  be  at  least 
five  centuries  later  than  Asoka,  who  spoke,  of 
course,  the  language  of  his  inscription,  and  would 
not  have  understood  the  words  liere  put  into  liis 
mouth. 

Still  later  are  certain  references  in  the  Pali  com- 
mentaries written  at  Kaflchipuram  '  or  Anurfldha- 
pura'''  {qq.v.).  In  order  to  explain  how  the  birth 
took  place  in  a  grove,  they  say  that  the  mother, 
on  the  way  to  be  delivered  among  her  own  people, 
was  taken  with  the  pains  of  didivery  half-way 
between  Kapilavatthu,  her  husband's  home,  and 
Devadaha,  her  father's  home.  This  is  quite  prob- 
able ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  maj'  have  been 
suggested  by  the  meagre  facts  recorded  in  the 
ancient  books.  Neither  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit 
writers  nor  the  I'ali  commentators  could  have 
under.stood  the  long-buried  inscription,  even  had 
they  known  of  its  existence. 

It  is  verj'  interesting  to  see  that  this  spot,  so 
deeply  revered  by  all  Buddhists,  should  have  re- 
tained its  original  name  through  so  many  centuries 
of  neglect  and  desertion.  Watters  says  that  '  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts'  it  had  been  named 
Lumbini  after  a  great  Koliyan  lady  who  had  dedi- 
cated it  to  public  use.'  i'liis  is  quite  probable. 
There  are  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  Watters  gives  neither  name  nor 
date  of  any  of  the  Chinese  books  to  which  he  refers. 
But  we  know  that  both  Sakiyas  and  Koliyas 
found  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  trilled  r.  Per- 
haps this  was  true  of  all  Kosala.  The  inscription 
at  Lumbini,  for  instance,  has  Iclja  for  raja ;  and 
Lumbini  itself  is  often  written  in  Pali  MSS  with  a 
dotted  L,  which,  may  represent  an  untrilled  r. 
Thus  Kummindei  stands  for  Lumbini  Devi,  the 
goddess  of  Lumbini.  But  that  goddess  was  not 
really  a  goddess  at  all,  nor  even  Lumbini,  but  only 
the  mother  of  the  Buddha.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  or  how  the  transformation  took  place. 
And  in  face  of  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the 
Nepalese  Government,  and  of  the  Brahman  who 
has  taken  possession  of  the  shrine,  there  is  very 
little  hope  of  any  further  excavation  at  the  site  to 
throw  light  on  this  question,  or  to  explain  the 
divergent  statements  of  Chinese  writers  as  to  what 
they  saw  at  the  place.^ 

Literature. — See  the  sources  cited  in  the  article,  and  cf.  also 
art.  KapU;AVA8Ti;.  T.  W.  Khy.S  DaVIDS. 

LUNACV.— See  Insanity. 

LUSHAIS. — The  Lushais  are  a  composite  com- 
munity, consisting  of  those  groups  which  were 
absorbed  and  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  complete 
unity  by  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  the  Thangur 
chiefs  of  the  Lusliai  clan  in  the  last  century. 
They  practise  yAjtmt»j7,  a  form  of  cultivation  which 
involves  constant  moves  from  one  site  to  another. 
In  this  fact  is  found  a  reason  for  some  at  least  of 
their  peculiar  characteristics. 

Each  village  is  a  separate  State  ruled  by  its  own 
chief,  who  usually  belongs  to  the  Sailo  clan,  who.se 
talent  for  government  has  made  tliem  the  masters 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  now  known  as  the 
Lushai  Hills.  The  sons,  as  they  reached  maturity, 
were  provided  with  a  wife  and  followers,  and  w  ere 

1  Com.  oii  Therlgdthd,  p.  1. 

-  Majjhima  Com.,  JUAS,  1896,  p.  767 ;  Jiltaka  Com.  i.  62, 
bi. 

ST.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Chwdng's  Travels  in  India,  ed.  T.  W. 
Eh.vB  Davids  and  S.  W.  Busliell,  London,  1906,  ii.  15. 

*  See  Wallers,  trp.  oil. 


sent  forth  to  found  new  villages.  The  youngest 
son  was  the  heir  general.  Elders  assist  the  chief 
in  the  village  administration,  and  each  village 
possesses,  in  addition  to  the  council  of  elders, 
officers  to  settle  where  the  jhu)n.s  are  to  be  made, 
a  village  crier,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  wise  man, 
puithiam  (lit.  'much  knower').  The  population 
of  a  Lushai  village  consists  of  members  of  different 
clans  and  tribes  brought  under  the  unifying  in- 
fluence of  their  subordination  to  tlie  Thangur 
chiefs.  Their  religion,  therefore,  exhibits  traces 
of  a  mixed  origin  ;  there  are  features  in  it  which 
recall  some  of  the  more  notable  characteristics  of 
the  systems  of  their  congeners,  east  as  well  as  in 
the  more  distant  north,  all  of  whom  speak  cognate 
dialects. 

The  Creator  is  a  spirit  called  Pathian,  beneficent, 
but  with  little  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Sub- 
ordinate to  Pathian  is  a  spirit  Khuavang,  whose 
appearance  to  men  causes  illness.  He  is  also 
spoken  of  as  a  personal  genius — an  idea  which  is 
still  further  elaborated  in  the  belief  in  the  miuengtu, 
the  watchers  of  men.  Each  man  has  two  souls, 
thlarao,  the  one  wise  and  the  other  foolish.  One 
mivenqtu  is  good  and  the  other  evil.  The  huai  are 
demons  inhabiting  water  and  land,  are  all  bad,  and 
are  the  causes  of  all  sickness  and  misfortune  ;  the 
lashi  are  spirits  who  are  concerned  only  with  wild 
animals,  whom  tliey  control ;  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  need  constant  propitiation  and  receive  offer- 
ings of  iirstfruits.  Each  clan  has  a  spirit,  or  clan 
deity,  sakhua,  to  whom  a  special  chant  is  addressed 
by  the  puithiam  (who  must  be  a  member  of  the 
clan),  and  identity  of  chants  and  ritual  is  a  sure 
proof  of  membership  of  the  clan. 

The  rites  performed  for  the  purpose  of  address  to 
some  definite  spiritual  being  may  be  separated 
from  the  rites  which  seem  to  be  efficacious  with- 
out the  intervention  or  mediacy  of  any  definite 
spiritual  being.  The  sakhua  chants  recorded  by 
Shakespear  are  accompanied  by  sacrifices  of  a  sow. 
The  sacrifices  to  huai,  supposed  to  frequent  houses 
and  villages,  are  various,  now  a  pig,  now  a  cock, 
and  sometimes  a  goat  being  oti'ered.  Three  sacri- 
fices should  be  performed  after  marriage.  Dreams 
att'ord  an  indication  of  the  necessity  for  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  those  rites.  Temporary  tabus, 
closely  akin  to  those  so  common  in  the  Naga  area, 
are  part  of  the  necessary  liturgy.  The  ritual  for 
appeasing  the  huai  of  the  woods  and  Avaters  is  not 
dissimilar,  but  some  of  the  most  efficacious  rites 
are  the  patent  of  certain  clans.  The  villages  close 
their  gates  on  the  occasion  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  visitors  from  the  infected  area, 
and  frighten  away  the  demon  causing  the  sick- 
ness by  erecting  a  rough  gate  across  the  road 
leading  to  the  distressed  villages,  which  they  man 
with  straw  figiues  of  armed  men ;  they  suspend 
from  the  gateway  the  portions  of  the  dog  sacrificed 
in  these  emergencies,  which  are  reserved  for  the 
demon — as  a  rule,  the  extremities  with  the  heart, 
liver,  and  entrails.  Some  of  the  birth-rites  are 
addressed  to  huais,  while  others  are  seemingly 
of  almost  automatic  efficacy.  In  the  second  cate- 
gory of  rites  are  those  which  are  performed  to 
bring  back  a  straying  soul  (for  men  sometimes  lose 
one  of  their  souls),  to  produce  children,  to  afi'ord 
protection  against  sickness,  to  secure  good  hunting 
and  to  ascertain  the  luck  of  the  intended  chase,  to 
benefit  the  crops,  to  obtain  power  over  the  spirits 
of  animals  and  men  killed  in  this  world,  and  to 
secure  freedom  from  the  ghost  of  the  slaughtered 
enemy.  The  series  of  five  feasts  which  affect  the 
future  life  in  important  ways  are  religious  rites  of 
a  specially  interesting  nature.  Most  of  the  rites 
are  accompanied  by  a  regulation  requiring  that  the 
social  grou))  concerned,  be  it  a  liouseliold  or  a 
whole  \illage,  shall  abstain  from  aU  but  the  most 
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necessary  work,  and  shall  not  leave  the  juescrihed 
area.  The  hlaeksmilli's  Iiuko  imssessos  sanctity, 
and  is  a  place  where  persons  who  have  aividentally 
come  into  contact  with  any  noxious  influence  may 
take  sanctuary  and  be  purified.  The  priesthood 
consists  of  the  piiithiom  and  the  nienibers  of 
special  clans.  Any  one  can  acquire  hy  pureliase 
the  Mil,  songs  or  cjiaruis  wliich  form  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  pxiUhiam,  whose  success  mn^t  depend 
largely  on  luck  and  on  short  memories  of  his 
failures. 

The  first  man,  Pupawla,  or  I  lie  ancestor  I'awla, 
possibly  in  revenge  for  lii.s  death,  stands  armeil 
with  bow  and  pellets  at  the  entrance  to  the  spirit 
world.  Except  the  thdngehhnah,  i.e.  those  who 
have  iierfornied  the  series  of  five  rites  (fasts,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called)  in  this  world,  none  can 
escape  his  aim.  Yet  he  sjiares  stillb  )rn  (■liiUlren 
or  those  who  die  young,  for  he  heeds  their  plea 
that,  had  they  lived,  they  too  might  have  per- 
formed the  duo  ritual  and  so  been  free  to  enter 
with  the  thrlvgchhuftli  into  Pielnil,  where  all  is 
plea.sant.  Those  whom  I'awla  wounds  go  to  Mithi 
khua.  Their  wounds  swell  jiainfuUy  for  three 
years,  ami  for  a  like  period  the  scar  remains. 
Thereafter  they  die  again,  are  born  as  butterflies, 
and  then  die  again,  to  reappear  as  dew  on  the 
ground  ;  as  dew  they  enter  the  loins  of  a  man,  and 
are  reborn  as  human  children.  In  addition  to  the 
personal  advantages  of  the  thunfichhunh  rites,  the 
man  may  take  his  wife  with  him  to  Pielral,  whence 
there  is  no  return  to  reincarnation,  and  he  may 
wear  certain  special  clothes,  build  a  verandah  at 
the  back  of  his  house,  enjoy  a  window  in  his  house, 
and  i»it  an  adilitional  shelf  near  his  bed. 

The  Lusliais  are  a  superstitious  people,  and  be- 
lieve firmly  in  witchcraft ;  not  very  long  ago,  to 
test  the  efhcacy  of  the  belief  that  the  victim  of 
witchcraft  would  surely  recover  if  he  coiild  but 
taste  the  liver  of  the  wizard,  they  killed  three 
whole  families  who  were  thought  to  be  bewitching 
an  aged  chieftainess,  cut  the  livers  of  the  wizards 
out,  and  carried  them  back,  only  to  find  that  the 
old  lady  had  died  in  their  absence.  Naturallj'  le 
voisin  cnnctni  is  an  expert  at  the  black  art,  but 
their  neighboui-s  return  the  compliment  to  them  in 
full. 

Certain  persons,  especially  women,  can  put  them- 
.■=elves  into  a  trance  (znwl)  and  communicate  with 
Khuavang,  from  whom  they  acquire  inforniution  as 
to  the  particular  sacrifice  required  to  cure  the  sick. 
The  process  of  divination  emploj'ed  on  these  occa- 
sions requires  the  use  of  an  egg  and  a  shallow 
basket  of  rice,  in  which  ai)]iears  tlie  footprint  of  the 
animal  to  be  sacriliced.  Possession  by  the  spirit 
of  a  wild  animal  (khawring)  is  contagious  and 
hereditary,  and  takes  the  form  of  passing  from  the 
hostess  to  another  woman,  who  speaks  with  the 
voice  of  the  original  hostess.  The  belief  in  the 
I>ower  of  men  to  assume  the  form  of  a  tiger  is 
common. 

LiTKiiATURB.  — T.  H.  Lewin,  The  Hill  Tracts  of  ChMarioiui, 
Calcutta,  ISOU ;  J.  Shakespear,  Tlie  Lushei  Kvki  Ctaiiv, 
London,  1912.  T.  C.  HODSON. 

LUSTRATION.— See  Purification. 

LUTHER.— I.  Life.— The  career  of  Martin 
IjUther  naturally  divides  iiV.n  three  |ieriods — the 
first,  of  ineparation  (ItSS-lol")  ;  the  second,  of 
protest  (1517-21) ;  the  third,  of  construction  (1521- 
46).  He  was  born  at  Kisleben  in  Saxony  on 
10th  Nov.  1483.  His  liirtliplace  was  only  the 
temporary  home  of  his  jjarents.  They  had  come 
thitiier  from  Moehra,  the  real  home  of  the  family, 
some  8t)  miles  to  the  south-west.  The  father,  a.j 
an  older  son,  had  no  slian:  in  the  paternal  estate, 
and  vaa,  therefore,  in  straitened  ciicuiustances, 


until,  by  his  daily  labmir  in  the  copper  mines,  and 
b_v  economy  and  thrift,  he  became  jirojiriotor  nf 
mines  and  furnaces,  and  an  influential  memlier  of 
the  community.  Both  as  a  child  in  his  home  and 
in  his  early  school  days,  Luther  knew  what  the 
struggle  with  poverty  meant.  As  he  advanced, 
his  father  was  at  last  ableto  provide  him  with  the 
means  for  a  liberal  education.  Both  his  father, 
.John  Luther,  aiul  his  mother,  Margarctta  Ziegler 
of  Eisenach,  were  deeply  religious,  .and  subjected 
him  to  .-i  discipline,  continued  in  the  schools  to 
which  he  was  first  sent,  that  was  legalistic  rather 
than  evangelical.  His  childhood  was  spent  at 
M.ansfeld.  His  elementary  training  was  received 
chiefly  at  Eisenach,  among  his  mother's  relatives, 
and  his  University  course  at  Erfurt,  an  institution 
which,  at  his  entrance  in  1501,  was  over  100  years 
old,  and  the  most  numerously  attended  of  the 
German  Universities.  Intended  by  his  f.atlier  for 
the  legal  profession,  he  devoted  his  first  years  at 
Krfurt  to  classical  literature  and  ])hilosophy. 
While  he  reail  with  absorbing  interest  the  Latin 
I  la.ssics,  and  derived  from  them  the  benefit  of  a 
wider  horizon  and  a  deeper  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  it  is  a  great  ex.aggeration  to  affirm, 
as  some  recent  writers  have  done,  that  they  m.ade 
him  more  of  a  humanist  than  a  theologian ;  for 
he  read  them  with  a  critical  eye,  and  reacted 
against  the  excessive  devotion  to  the  purely  formal 
that  dominated  the  humanistic  school.  His 
teachers  in  philosojihy  were  nominalists,  who  in- 
troduced him  til  Occam,  Biel,  and  (ierson,  and 
instilled  a  critical  disposition  towards  the  current 
scholasticism.  Attaining  A.B.  in  1502,  .and  A.M. 
in  1505,  he  reluct,antly  began  thestudj-of  I^aw,  for 
which  he  had  little  taste.  Hisdiss.-itisfnction  with 
the  calling  into  which  his  father  w.as  forcing  him 
wa.s  intensified  by  spiritual  conflicts,  lironght  to  a 
crisis  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend  by  his  side — 
whether  by  a  bolt  of  lightning  or  by  assassination 
can  scarcely  be  determined — and  by  liis  own  narrow 
escape  in  the  storm  that  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
his  friend.  In  obedience  to  a  vow  made  in  the 
moment  of  peril,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
world  two  weeks  later,  and  entered  the  cloister  of 
the  Augustinian  hermits  at  Erfurt  (17th  July 
1505).  Purity  of  life,  deep  moral  earnestness, 
devotion  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
ability  as  preachers  distinguished  the  Saxon  Augus- 
tinians  ;  but  it  is  incorrect  to  infer  from  their 
name  any  special  interest  in  Augustine's  doctrine 
of  sin  and  giace.  With  all  the  intensity  of  his 
nature  the  young  novice  devoted  himself  to  the 
scrupulous  observance  of  every  detail  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Order,  and  rose  raj'idly  in  the  esteem 
of  his  brethren  and  superiors.  He  found  eilifying 
spiritual  advisers  in  an  aged  monk  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved,  and  especially  in  John 
Staupitz,  his  Vicar  t»eneral.  Some  of  his  modem 
critics  accuse  him  of  morbid  conscientiousness  and 
needless  scrupulosity  in  his  ccmceiitions  of  truth 
and  duty.  The  rules  of  the  Order  came  to  him 
with  all  the  claims  of  divine  commands,  which  ho 
could  not  decline  to  observe  in  all  their  strictness 
without,  in  his  belief,  sinning  against  God.  Nor 
could  he  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  cer- 
tainty with  respect  to  his  relations  to  God.  It 
m.atters  little  that,  as  has  been  recently  urged,  in 
some  of  his  earlier  discourses,  composed  while  he 
wa.s  still  a  monk,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  lately  discovered 
lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  evangelical 
statements  can  be  found  foreshadowing  his  future 
position.  For  it  is  no  uncommon  circnmstanee  for 
writers  advancing  towards  a  con<dusiou,  amid  many 
vacillations,  not  fully  to  grasj)  the  meaning  of 
their  own  words.'     In  1507  he  was  ordained  to  the 

'  Cf.  otto  Scheel,  /'i>  /wifii'*Vt/»oif7  Luthers  Itiazum  Abschluss 
del-  Vorkntng  iUitr  den  livmerl/rie/,  Leipzig,  WIO. 
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priesthood,  and  his  father,  with  a  large  retinue  uf 
personal  friends,  honoured  the  occasion  of  his  first 
celebration  of  the  Mass  ;  but  that,  even  then,  tlie 
breach  between  father  and  son  was  not  completely 
healed  appeared  at  the  meal  which  followed,  when 
the  former  in  his  blunt  way  reminded  the  clergy 
that  obedience  to  parents  is  a  command  from  which 
no  dispensation  could  be  given,  and  that  what  they 
esteemed  a  call  from  God  might  be  nothing  more 
than  a  delusion  of  Satan.  Selected  by  Staupitz 
in  Nov.  1508  as  instructor  in  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  founded  only  six  years 
before,  Luther  was  delighted,  when,  four  months 
later,  as  a  Bachelor  of  Theology,  it  was  his  privi- 
lege to  lecture  also  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Re- 
called the  succeeding  autumn  to  Erfurt,  he  was 
assigned  the  task  of  lecturing  on  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard.  Two  years  later  (loll)  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  represent  Staupitz  in  regard  to 
certain  business  att'airs  of  the  Order.  This  visit 
was  of  the  highest  moment  to  Luther's  subsequent 
career.  His  most  recent  Roman  Catholic  bio- 
grapher, Grisar,  candidly  says  that  the  Rome 
which  he  visited  was  the  Rome  of  the  then  ruling 
Julius  11.  and  his  predecessor,  Alexander  VI. — 
Rome  glorified  by  art,  but  the  deeply  degenerate 
Rome  of  the  popes  of  the  consummation  of  the 
Renaissance.^  He  was  grieved  by  the  many  abuses 
forced  on  his  attention  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
credulity  with  which,  as  he  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged, he  accepted  much  of  what  he  there  saw 
aud  heard,  the  hold  which  the  papal  name  and 
authority  had  had  upon  him  was  greatly  weakened. 
The  story  of  his  experience  on  Pilate's  Staircase 
rests  soleiy  on  the  testimony  published  after  his 
death  by  his  son  Paul.  Rapid  promotion  followed, 
as  a  testimonial  to  the  success  of  his  mission.  Re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  (1512),  he  accepted  it  as  a 
special  call  'to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  all  the 
world,'  and  brokathe  traditional  modes  of  instruc- 
tion by  his  method  of  lecturing.  Although  he 
retains  the  '  four-fold  sense  '  of  Scripture,  he  lays 
the  chief  stress  upon  finding  allusions  to  Christ  in 
all  the  prophecies  of  the  OT,  and  interprets  the 
Psalter  by  the  gospel  of  the  NT.  From  the  OT 
books  he  turned  to  the  NT,  treating  successively 
Romans,  Galatians,  and  Hebrews.  From  the 
nominalists,  Occam  and  Gerson,  he  had  turned  to 
Augustine,  and  from  Augustine  more  and  more 
to  Paul.  The  mystical  writer,  John  Tauler,  and 
the  anonymous  author  of  The  German  Theology 
had  a  decided  formative  influence.  His  time,  how- 
ever, was  largely  absorbed  by  administrative 
duties.  In  1515  he  was  appointed  Vicar,  with 
the  oversight  of  eleven  monasteries. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  duties  that  he 
became  involved  in  the  controversy  concerning 
indulgences  (y.r.).  The  doctrine  of  indulgences 
was  rooted  in  the  denial  of  the  completeness  of  the 
satisfaction  for  sins  made  by  Christ.  This  satis- 
faction, it  was  taught,  had  value  for  original  sin, 
and,  beyond  it,  was  made  for  actual  sins  only  by 
commuting  the  penalty  from  one  that  was  infinite, 
and  beyond  man's  power  to  aftbrd,  to  one  that  is 
finite  aud  within  his  limitations,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Penitence, 
it  was  further  taught,  consisted  of  contrition,  con- 
fession, and  satisfaction,  made  by  the  penitent. 
Such  satisfactions  could  be  made  only  for  such  sins 
as  were  recognized  by  the  sinner.  But,  as  in  this 
life  the  knowledge  of  m.iny  sins  escapes  the  notice 
of  even  the  most  faithful,  purgatory  was  provided, 
where  satisfactions  could  be  rendered  for  sins  un- 
repented  of  at  death.  Relief  from  such  satisfactions 
would  be  found,  however,  in  the  fund  of  the  super- 
fluous merits  of  the  saints  acquired  by  their  works 
».H.  Grisar.  Luther,  i.  41. 


of  supererogation — a  fund  upon  wliich  the  Church, 
through  its  head  on  earth,  could  draw,  so  as  to 
grant  indulgence  by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent. 
Heretofore,  no  more  had  been  claimed  for  a  letter 
of  indulgence  than  an  abbreviation  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory  for  those  who  had  already  departed. 
As  the  granting  of  these  letters  afforded  large 
revenue,  abuses  constantly  grew.  It  was  the  most 
convenient  and  effective  way  of  raising  funds  for 
Church  purposes,  with  percentage  allotted  to  the 
agents  who  collected  them.  The  luxurious  habits 
of  Leo  X.  and  especially  the  completion  of  St. 
Peter's  church  at  Rome  rendered  this  expedient 
very  serviceable  at  this  time.  Albrecht  of  Branden- 
burg, Archbishop  and  Margrave,  bad  contracted 
to  collect  fees  from  this  source,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  he  retain  one  half.  He  commissioned  as 
one  of  his  agents  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk 
and  emotional  preacher,  who,  by  his  appeals  to 
the  terror  of  his  heareis,  created  great  popular 
commotion  wherever  he  appeared,  and  urged  them 
to  purchase  his  wares.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
accumulate  from  Roman  Catholic  writers  abundant 
censure  of  the  course  of  Tetzel.  For  more  than  a 
year  Luther,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  connexion 
which  both  Albrecht  and  the  pope  himself  had 
with  Tetzel's  traflic,  had  been  uttering  protests  at 
a  distance ;  but,  as  Tetzel  drew  nearer  Wittenberg, 
the  revelations  made  to  Luther  as  a  spiritual  guide 
in  the  confessional  compelled  him  first  to  appeal 
repeatedly  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and, 
finally,  when  these  appeals  were  fruitless,  to  pub- 
lish his  Ninety-five  Theses  for  an  academic  dis- 
cussion in  the  University.  The  effect  which  they 
produced,  as  well  as  the  publicity  which  they 
received,  was  beyond  all  expectation.  AVliUe  in 
these  Theses  he  strikes  boldly  and  remorselessly  at 
the  very  roots  of  the  abuse,  he  is  evidently  still 
feeling  his  way,  and  has  not  entirely  freed  himself 
from  some  positions  that  were  afterwards  very 
forcibly  repudiated. 

There  were  formal  answers  the  next  year  by 
John  Eck  and  Silvester  Prierias,  which  called  forth 
responses,  with  characteristic  vigour,  from  Luther. 
There  was  a  barren  conference  with  Cardinal 
Cajetan  at  Augsburg  (Sept.  1518),  and  another 
with  MUtitz  at  Altenburg  (Jan.  1519),  followed  by 
the  Leipzig  Disputation  (beginning  23rd  June),  in 
which,  after  Eck  and  Canstadt  had  argued  for 
days,  Luther's  debate  with  Eck  began  (4th  July) 
on  Church  authority,  significant  because  of  the 
advance  shown  by  Luther  upon  anything  that  he 
had  previously  declared,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
fallibility  of  Councils,  and  the  censure  of  the 
Coivncil  of  Constance  for  condemning  Hus.  The 
aid  ottered  from  the  camps  of  humanism  Luther 
not  only  declined,  but  repelled,  as  he  wished 
to  make  it  clear  that  his  protest  rested  upon 
entirely  different  grounds  fi-om  theirs.  'The 
year  1520  is  noted  for  three  monumental  treati.ses, 
two  polemical,  one  irenic  and  constructive.  Of 
the  former,  the  first  was  his  famous  '  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  Nobility,'  which  niiglit  appropriately 
bear  the  title,  '  The  Responsibility  and  Duty  of 
the  Laity  in  Spiritual  Affairs,'  and  the  second, 
'The  Babylonian  Captivity,' a  scathing  criticism 
of  the  sacramental  system  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  latter,  '  The  Liberty  of  the  Christian  Man,' 
has  evoked  the  following  tribute  fiom  one  of  his 
most  prominent  modern  critics  : 

'  One  cannot  help  asking  how  the  same  hand  which  delighted 
to  shatter  as  with  &  sledge-hammer  all  that  had  hitherto  been 
held  sacred  and  venerable,  could  also  touch  so  tenderly  the 
chords  of  divine  love'  (Janssen,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Volkes, 
Eng.  tr.,  iii.  239). 

The  bull  of  excommunication  promulgated  by 
the  pope  on  15th  June  1520  did  not  reach  Witten- 
berg until  four  months  later,  and  was  formally 
burned    by   Luther    before    the    students  of   the 
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University  (lOtli  Doc.  1520).  On  IBlli  and  I7th 
April  1521  Luther  appeared  before  the  Emperor, 
I'liarle.s  v.,  at  tlie  Diet  of  Worms,  and  declared 
that  lie  could  not  recant.  There  were  too  many 
political  complications  involved  to  enable  the 
Emperor  to  act  proniptlj'  ayainst  him,  and  before 
such  action  could  be  taken  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
as  a  precaution,  had  Lutlier  arrested,  while  return- 
ing from  the  Diet,  and  carried  to  the  Wartburg, 
overlooking  Eisenach,  where  he  remained  in  retire- 
ment until  the  following  spring. 

The  isolation  of  those  ten  months  afforded  oppor- 
tunity to  review  his  work  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene,  to  mature  his  convictions  by  the  close  and 
uninterruiUed  study  of  Scripture,  to  form  some 
plans  for  the  future,  and  to  begin  his  most  im- 
portant work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
German.  The  NT  was  translated,  from  the  second 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus,  within 
three  months  from  the  time  when  it  was  begun. 
The  translation  was  brought  with  him  when  he 
returned  to  Wittenberg  from  his  exile  (6th  March 
1.522),  and  appeared  tlie  succeeding  September. 
The  translation  of  the  OT  was  a  much  niore 
ditBiult  undertaking,  in  which  he  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Melanchthon,  Aurogallus,  Roerer,  Foerster, 
and  others,  and  was  published  in  parts,  until  in 
1532  the  entire  Bible  appeared  complete,  followed 
by  the  Apociypha  two  years  later. 

On  his  return  to  Wittenberg  the  character  of 
his  labours  was  much  changed.  He  had  at  once 
to  meet  with  decision  the  radical  reaction  against 
Itome,  which  had  resorted  in  some  cases  to  revolu- 
tionary, and  in  others  to  precipitate,  measures. 
Three  days  after  his  return  he  began  a  series  of 
eif'ht  sermons,  preaching  daily,  into  which  he  threw 
all  his  energy  to  check  their  excesses  and,  against 
them,  to  deline  the  principles  for  which  he  had 
been  contending.  The  reformation  of  the  churches 
in  districts  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  the 
old  Church  now  became  necessary,  to  prevent  them 
from  bein"  misled  by  the  confusion  that  had  been 
introduced,  and  in  order,  by  a  re-oiganization,  to 
build  them  upon  solid  evangelical  foundations. 
Henceforth,  while  the  polemic  against  Kome  did 
not  cease,  and  almost  equal  energy  was  directed 
against  the  opposite  extreme,  he  was  occupied 
largely  with  constructive  work — the  visitation  of 
churches,  the  preparation  of  Church  constitutions, 
the  reorganization  of  schools,  the  revision  of  the 
liturgy,  the  writing  of  catechisms,  the  composition 
of  hymns,  and  the  publishing  of  popular  sermons, 
not  only  for  private  edification,  but  especially  as 
models  for  the  inadequatelj'  prepared  preachers, 
besides  his  lectures  to  his  classes  and  incessant 
correspondence  and  conferences — until,  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  while  acting 
as  a  mediator  between  the  counts  of  Mansfeld,  and 
died  in  his  native  town  of  Eisleben  (I6th  Feb.  1546). 
Among  the  more  important  events  of  this  later 
period  of  his  life  are  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
von  Bora  (1525);  the  Marburg  colloquy  with 
Zwingli  (Oct.  1529) ;  his  second  period  of  isolation, 
at  the  castle  of  Coburg,  during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
(1530);  his  conferences  in  1.535  with  representatives 
of  the  English  Church,  which  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  English  Reformation  and  its 
literary  monuments ;  the  Wittenberg  Concord  of 
1536  w  ith  Bucer  and  other  representatives  of  the 
I{eformed  Church  ;  and  the  Schmalkald  Articles 
of  1537.  Probably  the  point  that  has  occasioned 
most  heated  discussion  was  his  relation  to  the 
bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse  in  1540  (see  W.  W. 
Rockwell,  Die  Duppeleke  des  Landgrafen  Philipp 
ron  Hetscn,  Marburg,  1904). 

2.  Appreciation.— The  greatness  of  Luther  lies 
largely  in  tlie  versatility  of  his  gifts  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  could  call  them  into  service. 


Intensity,  concentration,  earnestness,  directness, 
and  action  are  constantly  present.  Beneath  his 
etlbrts  there  is  always  some  imjiortant  practical 
end.  His  scholarship  has  a  higher  end  than  mere 
love  of  learning.  Ho  availed  himsel  f  of  t  he  weapons 
of  humanism,  so  far  as  he  could  use  them,  without 
being  in  any  sense  a  humanist.  He  had  lectured 
for  years  on  philosophy,  only  to  repudiate  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  scholastics.  His  writings  abound 
in  numerous  historical  allusions,  without  suggest- 
ing that  he  ever  could  be  rated  as  a  histxirical 
investigator.  It  is  rather  his  experience  as  a 
Christian  that  is  ever  leading  him  the  more  deeply 
into  the  treasures  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  find  therein 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  human  life. 

As  a  professor  he  was  neither  a  scientific  exeget« 
nor  a  systematic  theologian.  He  cut  loose  from 
all  scholastic  formula;  and  methods.  While  he 
could  not  entirely  escape  from  the  influence  of 
mediievalism,  Ue  was  in  constant  antagonism  to  its 
authority.  Even' in  the  class-room  he  was  a  great 
jireaeher,  stimulating  the  thought  and  life  of  his 
pupils,  instead  of  retailing  stereotyped  definitions. 
His  lectures  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  par- 
ticular books  of  the  Bible,  which  he  expounded 
with  great  freedom  of  manner. 

As  an  author,  it  is  in  his  form  rather  than  his 
matter  that  he  reflects  the  present  moment.  Emi- 
nently conservative  and  slow  to  reach  a  conclusion, 
when  once  he  has  reached  it  he  writes  in  an  intense 
glow  of  feeling ;  words  crowd  one  upon  the  other 
with  great  rapidity  of  thought,  and  with  wealth 
of  illustration  often  of  the  most  homely  character. 
He  never  has  difficulty  in  making  his  meaning 
intelligible.  He  can  write  with  equal  ease  as  a 
scholar  or  for  the  plainest  of  the  people.  He  loves 
paradoxes.  He  concentrates  his  attention  so  in- 
tensely on  the  particular  form  of  the  subject  before 
him  as  to  make  no  qualifications  in  order  to  fore- 
stall possible  incorrect  inferences  or  misrepresenta- 
tions. The  whole,  real  Luther  can  be  read  only  by 
placing  side  by  side  his  declarations  under  varying 
circumstances,  and  against  opponents  that  widely 
difl'er.  Few  writers,  therefore,  can  be  so  readily 
perverted  by  partisans.  His  language  is  not  in- 
frequently rough,  and  his  allusions  such  as  were  in 
keeping  with  the  rude  age  in  which  he  lived. 

He  was  master  of  the  art  of  translation.  Not 
verbal  exactness,  but  the  precise  reproduction  of 
the  very  shade  of  meaning  of  the  original  in  the 
language  of  the  simplest  people  of  a  later  age,  was 
his  aim.  His  German  Bible  is  a  modern  book, 
which  at  last  fixed  the  form  and  became  the  standard 
of  modern  German.  His  hymns  are  parajihrases  of 
Scripture,  or  free  renderings  of  the  old  Latin  hymns 
of  the  Church.  His  sermons  are  most  frequently 
expositions  of  long  passages  of  Scripture,  and  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  text,  as  applied  to  contemporary 
circumstances  and  conditions  ;  and  hence  generally 
reflect  that  with  which  his  attention  at  the  time 
was  chiefly  occupied.  They  have  come  to  us 
mostly  as  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  some  of  his 
hearers,  and  not  in  finished  form  from  his  own  pen. 

His  contributions  to  the  re-organization  of 
churches  are  embodied  not  only  in  documents  that 
bear  his  name,  but  also  in  those  of  his  co-labourers, 
Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  others,  who  applied 
the  principles  which  he  laid  down,  and  acted  with 
his  constant  co-operation  and  advice.  He  was  the 
advocate  of  liberal  culture,  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  the  education  of  women,  and 
free  public  libraries.  So  far  was  he  from  precipitate 
and  revolutionary  methods  of  reform  that  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  caution,  upholding  what 
had  been  li.xcd  and  approved  by  long  usage,  until 
a  break  with  the  past  was  no  longer  avoidable, 
but,  when  the  critical  moment  came,  always  acting 
with  promptness  and  decision.     Tlis  aim  was  not 
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even  a  restoration  of  Scriptural  models,  but  the 
continuance  of  whatever  in  life,  worship,  and 
organization  was  not  contraiy  to  Scripture.  Ex- 
ternal union  was  approved  only  as  it  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preceding  inner  unity.  Agreement 
as  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  was  the  condition  of 
all  attempts  at  Church  union,  which  he  esteemed 
valuable  only  as  the  servant  of  faith  ;  hence  the 
faith  was  never  to  be  adjusted  to  the  supposed 
expediencies  of  union. 

As  a  theologian,  his  chief  efibrt,  on  the  negative 
side,  was  to  free  theology  from  its  bondage  to 
philosopliy,  and  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
Scripture.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  technical 
theological  terms,  because  of  their  inadequacy, 
even  when  the  elements  of  truth  which  they  con- 
tained restrained  him  from  abandoning  them.  He 
was  not  without  a  histoi  ical  sense  and  a  reverence 
for  antiquity,  provided  that  it  was  subjected  to  the 
tests  of  Holy  Scripture.  Scripture  was  not  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  Fathers,  but  the  Fathers  were 
to  be  judged  by  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  Scripture.  It  was  his  especial  ^privilege  to 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  as  none 
before  him,  not  even  Augustine.  Luther's  theology 
is  Pauline  theology,  in  tlie  language  of  modern 
times.  It  begins  and  ends  with  the  revelation  of 
God  iu  Jesus  Christ.  Christology  is  the  key  to  all 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Christ  is  the  inter- 
preter of  Scripture.  All  doctrines  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  their  relation  to  Christ.  With  Augustine, 
he  taught  the  organic  union  of  all  men  iu  Adam, 
and  the  organic  union  of  all  sins  in  original  sin. 
Original  sin  is  emphasized  rather  as  the  corrujit 
state  resulting  from  the  Fall  than  as  the  act  itself 
whence  this  state  proceeds— a  state  of  spiritual 
death,  from  which  man  can  neither  of  himself  escape 
nor  contribute  towards  his  deliverance.  The  In- 
carnation presupposes  man's  sin.  God  became 
man  in  order,  by  His  sufferings  and  death,  to 
lirovide  redemption.  In  the  personal  union,  as 
the  result  of  incarnation,  the  integrity  of  both 
natures  is  preserved,  the  divine  inssparably  per- 
\ading  and  energizing  the  human ;  the  human 
bringing  the  possibility  of  suffering,  and  the  divine 
sustaining  and  imparting  to  the  human  its  infinite 
eflScacj'.  The  humiliation  (kenosis  [q.v.})  is  not  of 
the  divine  nature,  but  of  the  divine  jjerson  in  His 
human  nature.  Hence  humiliation  is  not  synony- 
mous with  incarnation,  but  is  only  a  determination 
of  the  human  nature,  glorified  from  the  very  first 
moment  of  its  union  with  the  divine.  Redemption 
is  made  for  all  men  and  all  sins,  although  not 
received  and  realized  by  all.  The  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, he  insists,  should  always  be  treated  as 
a  supplement  to  Christology,  since  what  God  has 
predetermined  concerning  our  salvation  from 
eternity  He  has  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and,  there- 
fore, tiic  gospel  itself  exhibits  the  contents  of  God's 
eternal  decree  concerning  salvation.  The  blessings 
of  salvation,  to  be  realized,  must  be  appropriated 
by  faith  ;  but  this  faith  is  God's  gift.  Man  cannot 
believe  in  Christ,  or  come  to  Him,  by  his  own  reason 
or  strength.  It  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
to  bring  man  to  Christ  and  Christ  to  man,  to  call, 
enlighten,  and  regenerate.  If  man  is  saved,  it  is 
entirely  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  applying 
redemjition  tlirough  Christ ;  if  he  is  lost,  it  is  en- 
tirely by  his  own  persistent  resistance  of  the  offers 
of  divine  grace.  There  are  no  degrees  in  justifica- 
tion ;  it  is  perfect  and  complete,  however  weak 
the  faith  tliat  apprehends  it,  since  the  righteous- 
ness which  it  imparts  is  the  perfect  righteousness 
of  Christ.  If  regarded  as  forgiveness,  where  the 
least  sin  is  forgiven,  all  are  forgi>'en,  and  where 
I  he  least  sin  is  unforgiven,  none  are  forgiven. 
IJut  justification  is  more   even  than  forgiveness. 


Christ  and  man  have  exchanged  places ;  so  that, 
while  all  the  guilt  of  man  is  assumed  by  Christ,  all 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  transferred  to  man. 
Hence  the  confidence  of  man  before  God.  Faith 
kindles  love.  As  an  active  principle,  faith  not  only 
receives  what  God  oli'ers,  but  also,  through  the 
new  powers  imparted  with  justification,  exercises 
itself  in  obedience  towards  God,  and  in  elforts  for 
the  good  of  man. 

'  It  is  as  impossible  to  separate  works  from  faith,  as  it  is  to 
separate  heat  and  light  from  fire '  (Introdxuilion  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  liomans,  1522  [Works,  ErLingen  cd.,  Ixiii.  124f.J).  This 
passage  has  called  forth  the  unqualified  commendation  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  theologian,  J.  A.  jHoehler,  although  he  in- 
correctly' adds  that  it  is  'in  the  most  amiable  contradiction 
with  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification '  (^^wi^o^iX-s,  Mainz, 
1S72,  i.  163,  tr.  J.  B.  Robertson,  London,  1843,  i.  1S5). 

Furthermore,  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  men  only 
in  and  through  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  through 
the  word  of  the  Law,  producing  sorrow  for  sin, 
and  through  the  gospel,  i.e.,  the  promise  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  producing  faith.  The  office 
of  the  Sacraments  is  to  individualize  the  general 
promise  of  the  gospel.  The  chief  thing  in  baptism 
IS  not  the  water,  but  the  M'ord,  which,  in  and 
with  the  water,  is  applied  to  the  person  baptized. 
The  chief  thing  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  the 
bodUy  eating  and  drinking,  but  the  assurance, 
'  Given  and  shed  for  yon,'  w-hich  is  declared  to  the 
guests,  and  sealed  by  the  elements  and  the  heavenly 
mystery  that  they  oflfer.  Since,  wherever  this 
Word  is  preached,  whether  orally  or  visibly  in  the 
Sacraments,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  active,  Word  and 
Sacraments  become  marks,  designating  where  at 
least  some  truly  believing  children  of  God  are  to 
be  found;  i.e.,  they  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
Church,  which  otherwise  is  a  matter  of  faith,  as 
the  Creed  confesses  :  '  I  beliccc  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  communion  of  saints.'  The  direct 
relation  of  each  individual  to  Christ,  unniediated 
by  any  other  agency  than  Word  and  Sacrament, 
creates  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  believers,  and 
obliterates  the  distinction  between  an  order  of 
priests  and  laj'men.  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is 
not  a  priesthood,  but  an  office  of  the  Church  for 
the  administration  of  Word  and  Sacraments,  in 
w  liich  administration  ministers  are  only  the  exe- 
cutives of  tlie  congregation,  and,  through  the  con- 
gregation, of  Christ  Himself,  who  has  called  and 
ordained  them.  Distinctions  of  rank  among 
ministers  are  not  admissible  by  divine  law,  but 
may  be  very  advantageous  when  agreed  upon 
simply  according  to  human  law.  LTniformity  of 
Church  government  and  ceremonies  is  unnecessary, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  as  a  matter  of  expeeli- 
encj'.  The  Church  has  no  power  but  that  of  the 
Word.  Even  in  regard  to  those  matters  where 
the  Word  of  God  allows  no  freedom,  we  have  no 
right  to  attempt  to  constrain  others  by  any  other 
means  than  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 

'  I  will  preach  and  talk  and  write  atr.iinst  these  things,  but 
no  one  will  I  attempt  to  force '  (Eight  Senaons  preacJied  at 
Wittenberg,  Lent,  152S  [Works,  Erlangen  ed.,  xxviii.  219]).  'The 
Word  tliat  has  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  must  do  this, 
or  it  will  be  left  undone  '  {ih.). 

The  dualism  in  ethics  that  pervaded  the 
medi;i-\aT  religionism,  according  to  which  there  is 
an  inherent  antagonism  bet%ieeu  the  spiritual  and 
the  material,  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly,  en- 
tirely disappears  in  Luther.  The  separation  caused 
by  sin  is  removed  by  redemption  and  regeneration, 
and  the  spiritual  now  pervades  the  material,  the 
heavenly  the  earthly.  Hence  the  believer  is  not 
only  a  spiritual  priest,  but  also  a  spiritual  king, 
and  lord  over  all  things  ;  and  his  chastened  enjoy- 
ment of  them  belongs  to  that  gratitude  which  he 
owes  the  Redeemer  who  has  pro\ided  them  for 
him.  Nevertheless,  while  by  faith  lord  over  all, 
'oy  love  he  is  servant  of  all,  and  obeys  God's  law 
from  an  inner  necessity  of  his  regenerated  nature 
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(cf.  C.  E.  Lutliardt,  Die  Elhih  Luthcrs  in  ihren 
Grttndziigcn,  Leipzi-;,  1867,  Geschichtc  dcr  christ- 
lichen  Eihik,  do.  18'j:!,  vol.  ii.). 

Proli:ibly  with  onlj-  one  exuei'tion  in  all  history, 
no  one  has  been  so  much  praised  or  so  bitterly  and 
incessantly  attacked  as  Luther.  The  discussion  of 
his  life  and  deeds  is  constantly  renewed  with  all 
the  intere.-^t  of  almost  contemporaneous  occurrences. 
His  voluminous  works,  many  of  them  reaching  us 
throuijh  the  notes  of  others  instead  of  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  himself,  the  memoranda  of 
friends  who  jotted  down  from  memory  fragments 
of  his  conversations  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
his  most  conlidential  letters  to  his  most  intimate 
associates,  humorous  and  .satirical  as  well  as 
serious,  allbrd  an  inexhaustible  mine  for  students 
of  successive  generations.  Researches  in  archives 
heretofore  closed  and  in  libraries  where  they  have 
lain  unnoticed  are  bringing  to  light  MSS  of  decided 
historical  importance.  Thus,  in  the  last  year  of 
last  century,  his  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,'  for  which  scholars  had  long  been  look- 
ing, were  found  in  so  public  a  place  as  the  Berlin 
Library,  shortly  after  a  student's  notes  of  the 
same  lectures  had  been  discovered  in  tlie  Vatican, 
and  succeeding  only  by  a  little  over  ten  years  the 
discovery  of  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  belonging  also 
to  bis  fo;-mative  period.  New  biographies  from 
both  friends  and  opponents,  as  well  as  from  those 
who  profess  to  apply  with  rigid  impartiality  the 
highest  standards  of  historical  criticism,  succeed 
each  other  with  a  frequency  that  is  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  has  been  dead  for 
over  three  centuries  and  a  half,  showing  clearly  that 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  many  questions 
that  he  started,  and  that  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out a  thorough  study  of  his  own  presentations. 

Literature. — (a)  Of  the  more  recent  Roman  Catholic  critics 
of  Luther  and  his  worii,  the  followin;;  may  be  mentioned :  J. 
Jansseu,  Geschichtc  des  di^utschen  Voikes  seit  dem  Ausgang  des 
MiUehdters, 8yo\s.,  Freiluiri,'  im  Br.,  1879-94,  Eng.  tr.,  16  vols., 
London,  1896-1911 ;  H.  S.  £>euiSe,  Luther  mid  Lulherlum^, 
2  vola.,  Mainz,  1906  ;  H.  Grisar,  Luther,  3  vols.,  Freiburg  im  Br., 
1911-12. 

(6)  .\mnnj;  the  replies  called  forth  arc  the  following ;  J. 
Kdstlin,  Liithrr  und  J.  Jansseu,  der  deutsche  Befomiato-r  itnd 
ein  uUramontaner  Hi&toriker'',  Ualle,  1883;  R.  Seeberg:, 
LuthiT  und  Luthertum  in  der  neuesten  kathoUschen  Beleucli- 
tunfi,  Leipzig,  1904  :  T.  Kolde,  P.  Denitlc,  seine  Beschinip/ung 
Litihrrs,  do.  1904  ;  J.  Haussleiter,  Luther  itnrom,  i/rteile,  do. 
1904  ;  W.  Kobler,  Ein  Wort  zu  Denifie's  Luther,  Tubingen, 
1904  ;  G.  Kawerau,  Luther  in  kath.  BeU-uchtung,  Glossen  zu 
H.  Grisar's  Luther,  Leipzig,  1911.  The  results  are  condensed 
in :  W.  Waltber,  Fur  Luther  wider  Rom,  Halle,  1906  (an 
exhaustive  answer  to  the  polemics  of  Janssen,  G.  G.  livers,  and 
Denifle);  and  H.  Boehmer,  Luther  im  Lichte  der  neuteren 
Fonchung^,  Leipzig',  1914. 

(c)The  collected  works  of  Luther  have  been  conii>rised  in 
seven  editions  of  varj'ing  excellence  and  completeness :  the 
Wittenberg  (1539-,iS) ;  the  Jena  (1M5-68);  the  Alteiil.urg 
(1561-64);  the  Leipzig  (1729-40) ;  J.  G.  Walch  (1740-53),  of  which 
the  St.  Louis  (18SO-1910)  is  a  thoroughly  revised  reprint ;  the 
Krlaugen  (beginning  in  1820) ;  the  Weimar,  the  fullest  and 
edited  with  greatest  critical  accuracy,  under  the  patrona'.;re  of 
the  German  Emperor.  It  was  begun  in  1883,  and  is  still  far 
from  completion.  For  details  concerning  these  editions  see 
PRE^,  art.  '  Luther.'  A  very  convenient  edition  of  select 
works,  edited  with  critical  care  and  with  introductions,  is  that 
of  G.  Buchwald,  O.  Kawerau,  J.  Kostlin,  M.  Rade,  and  E. 
Schneider,  8  vols.,  with  2  supplementary  vols.,  3rd  ed.,  Berlin, 
1905.  Of  greater  scientific  value  is  O.  Clemen,  Luther's  W&i-ke 
in  Auxwahl,  4  vola,  Bonn,  1912-14. 

(rf)  The  list  of  biographies  begins  with  that  of  Melanchtbon, 
published  the  yearafttr  Luther's  death,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  second  Latin  volume  of  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  Luther's 
works.  Mention  may  be  marie  of  the  following  :  M.  Meurer, 
Leipzig,  1S43,  31870;  J.  Kostlin',  ert.  Ci.  Kawerau,  Berlin,  1903; 
T.  Kolde,  Gotha,  1SS4-93;  M.  Rade.  Neusladt,  1887;  A. 
Hausratb,  Berlin,  1904  ;  and  the  Knglish  biographies  of  C. 
Beard,  l-ondon,  18SD ;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  New  York,  1898;  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  Edinburgh,  1900,  and  esp.  in  his  History  of  the  Re/or- 
uialion,  i.,  do.  1907;  H.  Preserved  Smith,  London,  1911 ;  A. 
C.  McGiffert,  do.  1911.  A  \  ery  condensed,  but  most  excel- 
lent and  suggestive,  classiflcatioa  of  biographers  and  other 
writem  CO    Luther,    according   to   schools,  is   the   work   of 

1  Critiaillv  edited  and  published,  with  historical  introduc- 
tion, by  J.  F'icker.  Luther't  VorUeungcn  iiber  den  Rtimerbrie/, 
t  vola.,  Leipzig,  1908. 


Boehmer,  at>ove  cited,  pp.  7-27.  For  a  critical  study  of 
Luther's  theology  see  the  treatises  on  that  title  In-  T.  Harnack, 
Krlangen,  1862-07,  and  J.  Kostlin,  Stuttgart,  1803.  Eng.  tr.,  C. 
E.  Hay,  Philadelphia,  1S97.  HenRV   E.  JACOBS. 

LUTHERANISM.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests'which  Luther  himself  raised  .against  it,  the 
term  'Lutheran'  was  soon  appli(Hl  in  the  10th 
cent,  to  the  principles  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
advocate.  However  necessary  plans  for  Church 
organization  l)ecame  when  the  attempt  was  made 
forcibly  to  suppress  his  protests,  it  had  never  been 
Luther's  aim  either  to  found  a  new  Church  or  even 
within  the  historically  existing  Church  to  carry 
out  any  elaborately  pre-arranged  form  of  re-organi- 
zation. Nor  was  the  initiative  for  such  re-organi- 
zation taken  by  Luther  or  by  those  theologians 
who  were  most  closely  associated  with  him,  but 
either  by  the  radical  extremists  whom  he  repudi- 
ated or  by  the  Protestant  rulers,  who  justly 
realized  that  the  churclies  in  their  realms  could 
not  be  left  without  some  form  of  administration. 

Lutheranism  starts  with  the  assertion  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  con.'^cience  to  God 
alone  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  life.  But,  in 
maintaining  this  ]>osition,  it  does  not  protlaim 
pure  indivitlualism,  since  the  conscience  is  always 
bound  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  Word  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  arbitrarily,  but  by  comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual.  In  its  treatment  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  emphasis  rests  not 
so  much  upon  the  external  institution,  -with  a  well- 
ilelined  organization  and  codes  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  as  upon  the  association  of  truly  ('hristian 
peojile,  maintained  by  their  communion  in  the  one 
faith  of  the  gospel,  through  the  activity  of  one  and 
the  same  Spirit  within  their  hearts  and  minds. 
The  appeal,  accordingly,  is  never  made  to  the 
authority  of  any  outward  visible  organization,  but 
to  the  individual  conscience.  All  Church  power 
inheres  in  the  Word  of  God. 

'  This  power  is  exercised  only  by  teaching  or  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  administering  the  Sacraments'  (Autjsburg  Con- 
J'essioti,  art.  xxviii.). 

The  Church  has  no  sword  but  that  of  the  Spirit 
with  which  to  enforce  obedience.  Nevertheless, 
as  for  the  administration  of  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments, external  association,  as  well  as  the  internal 
communion  of  believers  with  each  other,  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  external  Church  must  always  be  main- 
tained, but  the  form  of  its  organization  must  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Church  is  placed,  the  preservation  of  the  pure 
W^ord  and  Sacraments  being  the  first  consideration. 
The  preference  is  always  on  the  side  of  that  which 
has  been  historically  approved,  a  break  in  the 
existing  order  being  justified  only  when  such  order 
cannot  be  maintained  without  impairing  lidelity  to 
God's  Word.  It  was  not  by  any  concerted  action 
among  Lutherans,  nor  with  any  thought  of  a 
united  Lutheran  Church,  that  the  Church  (consti- 
tutions of  the  Reformation  period  were  formulated, 
but  they  were  prepared  in  various  countries  and 
provinces  according  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  each. 
Externally,  there  were  many  Lutheran  churches, 
but  no  one  Lutlieran  Church.  The  very  first  word 
of  the  lirst  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
('ecclesia;  apud  nos')  declares  this.  There  was, 
however,  .an  external  bond  in  their  common  con- 
fession. This  confession,  properly  sjieaking,  is  no 
particular  historical  document,  however  widely 
accepted  among  Lutherans,  but  the  enunciation  of 
those  Scriptural  principles  for  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  peculiarly  stands.  Such  confession,  how- 
ever, has  found  concrete  expression  in  certain 
classical  historical  agreements  that  have  greater 
or  less  recognition.  It  is  not  the  Confession  of 
Faitli,  but  tiie  faith  of  the  Confession,  that  deter- 
mines the  Lutheranism  of  any  individual  teacher 
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or  Church  body.  Where  the  doctrines  of  the  Con- 
fessions are  held  and  confessed,  even  though  the 
Confessions  themselves  be  not  subscribed,  or  even 
known,  tlie  Lutlieran  cliaracter  of  the  teaching  is 
established  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
contents  of  the  Confessions  are  not  cordiaDy  re- 
ceived, as  a  matter  of  faith,  i.e.  as  derived  from 
God's  Word,  and  there  is  no  subscription  to  such 
Confessions  witli  qualifications  expressed  or  with 
mental  reservations,  the  test  is  not  met.  A  real 
Confession  of  Faith  is  not  so  much  a  law  as  the 
joyful  declaration  of  Clnistian  freemen  of  the 
liberty  that  they  have  attained  in  Christ,  and  of 
the  limits  within  which  this  liberty  is  to  Ije  found 
and  exercised  (of.  art.  CONFESSIONS,  vol.  iii. 
p.  845). 

What  are  known  historically  as  the  Lutheran 
Confessions  are  not  attempts  to  summarize  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  are  various 
other  Confessions  in  Christendom  that  are,  in 
reality,  systems  of  doctrine.  The  confessional  de- 
velopment of  Lutheranism  has  proceeded  on  the 
principle  that  Holy  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter, 
and  needs  no  formal  explanation  by  Church  author- 
ity, unless  the  meaning  of  Scripture  be  involved  in 
serious  controversies  that  greatly  agitate  the 
Church  and  call  for  the  careful  guarding  of  the 
purity  of  the  gospel  from  those  who  would  pervert 
it.  Articles  of  faith  that  have  not  been  attacked 
or  misrepresented  need  no  confessional  treatment. 
A  Confession,  from  this  view,  should  never  be  an 
exhaustive  presentation  of  the  Church's  faith,  but 
there  should  be  a  readiness,  as  new  controversies 
arise,  to  meet  them  with  tlie  same  weapons  and  in 
the  same  spirit  with  which  preceding  controverted 
points  have  been  treated.  Hence  the  Axigsburg 
Confession  closes  with  tlie  words  : 

'  If  anything  further  be  desired,  we  are  ready,  God  willing,  to 
present  ampler  information  according  to  the  Scriptures.' 

The  Lutheran  Confe.ssions  have  thus  bcjn  deter- 
mined by  certain  practical  ends  in  \ie\v  at  several 
crises  in  the  experience  of  the  churches  that  call 
themselves  Lutheran. 

Of  these  Confessions,  the  two  Catechisms  (cf. 
art.  Catechisms  [Lutheran],  vol.  iii.  p.  253  fl'.), 
both  written  by  Luther  in  1529,  are  handbooks  of 
elementary  religious  instruction  rather  than  theo- 
logical documents.  The  four  theological  Confes- 
sions are  :  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Schmal- 
kald  Articles,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The 
first  of  these  chronologically,  as  Avell  as  by  general 
recognition,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  was  prepared 
by  Melanclithon  for  presentation  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530.  It  is  an  irenic  document,  em- 
phasizing the  points  of  agreement  with  the  Roman 
Church,  in  the  hope  that  some  way  might  yet  be 
found  to  avoid  a  break  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  term  '  unaltered '  is  used  to  distinguish  the 
Confession  presented  at  Augsburtj  from  unauthor- 
ized revisions  made  by  Rlelanchthon  personally  in 
1540  and  1542,  in  the  interests  of  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  Ileformed.  The  fact  that  the  term  '  un- 
altered' may  not  strictly  belong  to  even  the  best 
text — since  the  original  cojiies  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Em])eror  Charles  v.  have  both  been  lost,  and 
Melanchtlion  was  compelled  to  reproduce  the  Con- 
fession from  the  very  full  notes  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  for  jmblication  the  succeeding  spring — 
does  not  justify  the  rejection  of  the  distinction 
historically  fixed  between  the  two  types  of  the 
Confession.  The  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession (1531)  is  a  full  and  learned  defence,  also 
written  by  Melanchtlion  against  the  criticisms 
contained  in  '  The  Confutation  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession '  by  the  Roman  theologians  at  Augsburg. 
The  Schmalkald  Articles  ( 1537),  prepared  by  Luther, 
with  a  long  Appendix  by  Melauchthon,  mark  a 


stage  in  the  contro\ersy  with  Rome  when  the 
differences  were  no  longer  reconi. liable.  The  For- 
mula of  Concord  (1577)  gives  a  decision  concern- 
ing controversies  among  Lutherans,  as  the  other 
Confessions  had  treated  those  which  had  assailed 
(hem  from  without  (see, further,  art.  Confessions, 

§13)- 

Uiflerences  between  Luther  and  Melauchthon 
were  intensified  among  their  followers.  These 
differences,  due  primarily  to  difi'erences  of  tempera- 
ment, training,  and  religious  experience,  caused  no 
personal  rupture  between  them.  Melanchtlion, 
gentle,  timid,  and  sensitive,  loved  the  retirement 
and  occupations  of  the  study,  and  shrank  from 
conflict.  Far  more  of  a  humanist  than  Lullier,  he 
was  swept  by  the  force  of  events,  and,  much  to  his 
regret,  from  classical  studies  into  the  current  of 
theological  discussions.  He  had  passed  through  no 
such  inner  spiritual  conflicts  as  had  Luther.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  excelled  in  the  sphere  of  the  forniaJ 
rather  tlian  of  the  material.  No  one  could  give 
such  accurate  and  graceful  literary  expression  to 
Luther's  thoughts.  But,  when  Luther's  influence 
was  removed,  he  was  not  only  vacillating,  but 
dominated  by  two  principles,  viz.  a  much  higher 
regard  than  Luther  for  patristic  authority,  and  a 
greater  concern  for  the  external  peace  and  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  Church's  government.  He  ^as 
frequently  involved  in  negotiations  with  respect  to 
Church  politics,  which  compromised  his  position, 
and  brought  into  prominence  his  great  contrast 
with  Luther  in  this  particular.  Notwithstanding 
his  sharp  arraignment  of  scholastic  methods  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Loci  Communrs  (1521),  he  soon 
ma.nifested  a  bent  towards  the  principles  which  he 
had  repudiated,  placed  undue  importance  upon  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  became  the  founder  of 
Lutheran  scholasticism.  Tlie  perpetuation  of  these 
two  types  of  thought  has  caused  not  only  ditter- 
ences  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  their  adherents 
to  individual  Confessions,  but  also  a  stricter  or  a 
laxer  standard  of  Confessional  subscription.  The 
Formula  of  Concord  is  a  formal  repudiation  of 
Melauchthonianism  in  its  divergence  from  Luther. 

Of  the  two  principles  of  Protestantism,  the 
formal  and  the  material,  it  has  often  been  observed 
that  Lutheranism  lays  greater  stress  upon  the 
material— '  Justification  by  Faith  alone  ' — than 
upon  the  formal—'  The  Sole  Authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.'  While,  in  fact,  the  two  are 
never  sejiarated,  the  Scriptures  are  regarded  as 
the  absolute  norm  of  revealed  truth  rather  than 
as  a  magazine  or  receptacle  in  ^^■hich  the  truth  is 
stored.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
gospel  itself  \vas  proclaimed  orally  before  it  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  was  no  less  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  where  thus  preached,  or 
where  taught  by  those  who  had  heard  it  from  the 
first  ear-witnesses,  than  when  read  on  the  printed 
page.  Nor  can  the  Scriptures  be  correctly  appre- 
hended except  as  in  regeneration  a  new  spiritual 
sense  is  imparted. 

'  When  even  the  most  able  and  learned  men  upon  earth  read 
or  hear  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  promise  of  eternal 
salvation,  they  cannot,  from  their  own  powers,  perceive,  ap- 
prehend, understand  or  believe  and  regard  it  true,  but  the 
more  diligence  and  earne.-tnesa  they  employ  to  comprehend 
with  tbeirreason  these  spiritual  things,  the  less  they  under- 
stand or  belies  c,  and  before  Ihey  become  enlightened,  or  taught 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  regard  this  only  as  foolishness  or  fic- 
tions, 1  Cor.  2. 14'  (Formula  of  Concord,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  9,  Eng  tr., 
H.  E.  Jacobs,  Book  of  Concord,  p.  553). 

The  true  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  to  be  found 
only  as  the  relation  of  each  part  to  Christ  as  the 
centre  is  correctly  apprehended,  and  this  is  possible 
only  by  the  regenerated  man. 

While  protesting  against  all  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity that  arrays  itself  against  Holy  Scripture, 
Lutheranism  lays  great  stress  ujjon  the  continuous 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  given  through 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  as  tliis  truth  is  applieil  auil  de- 
veloped from  ago  to  age  in  believing  personalities. 
Such  believers,  according  to  its  teaching,  constitute 
the  inner  spiritual  organism  of  the  Church.  In 
this  respect  its  doctrine  is  in  contrast  with  that 
of  Kome,  on  the  one  hand,  which  lays  bo  much 
importance  u])on  the  decisions  of  the  externally 
organized  Church,  and  that  of  the  Kefimued,  on 
the  other,  which  i.s  apt  to  isolate  the  individual  from 
his  historical  relations  and  the  mediation  of  those 
through  whom  Word  and  Sacraments  reach  him. 
The  same  princijile  obtains  in  its  conception  of  the 
relationof  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Word  and  Sacraments, 
since,  besides  being  a  soun^e  of  revealed  truth,  it 
regards  the  Word  as  a  real  means  of  grace  through 
which  alone  the  Spirit  calls,  illuminates,  regener- 
ates, and  sanctities;  and  the  Sacranient.s  as  effi- 
cacious instrumentalities  by  which  the  promise  of 
the  gospel  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  grace  of  (Jod  is  iiidividaalized. 

Lilce  all  ideals,  those  of  Lutheranism  sufl'er 
various  modihcations  as  embodied  in  a  concrete 
form  in  external  organizations.  The  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  European  lands  has  not  only 
prevented  the  jnincijiles  of  Lutheranism  from 
being  applied  in  entire  consistency  to  practice,  but 
has  also  often  interjected  adjustments  of  theory 
and  policy  foreign  to  both  its  spirit  and  its  teach- 
ing. As  in  the  time  of  the  Keformation,  bo  at  all 
limes  since,  there  have  been  those  whose  intense 
conservatism  has  shown  the  presence  of  a  llomaniz- 
ing,  or  whose  greater  freedom  Hiat  of  a  Keformed, 
tendency.  Inditt'erentism,  Unionism,  Mysticism, 
and  nationalism  have  had  their  learned  advocates 
among  those  claiming  the  Lutheran  name,  and 
within  Church  organizations  known  as  Lutheran, 
just  as  the  Christian  Church  has  much  within 
it  for  which  Christianity  is  not  responsible. 

LiTBRATUKE. — For  the  study  of  the  subject  the  Lutheran 
Confessions  are  indispensable.'  The  best  ed.  is  that  of  J.  T. 
Mueller,  Stuttg.-^rt,  1848,  iOGutersloh,  1907,  containing:  is 
parallel  columns  the  official  German  and  Latin  texts,  with  e,\- 
baustive  echolarlj'  introductions  and  minute  index,  Eng.  tr., 
ed.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  13a2-S3,  3  vols.,  vol.  i.  contain- 
ing the  Confessions,  vol.  li.  introductions  and  documents ; 
condensed  ed.,  containing  Confessions  alone,  do.  1911. 

Next  in  importance  (or  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
Lutheraiusm  is  Martin  Chemnitz,  Examen  Coiicitii  Tri- 
dentini,  Frankfort,  1565-73,  and  man.v  other  edd.  (far  more 
than  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  Decrees  and  Canons  of 
Trent ;  it  is  a  ver.v  full  discussion  also  of  the  constructive 
principles  of  Lutheranism  in  doctrine,  ethics,  liturgies, 
polit)',  and  pastoral  theology) ;  see  also  G.  L.  Plitt,  Ehilcit- 
ung  in  die  Auf/ustana,  Erlangen,  1807;  F.  H.  R.  Frank, 
Die  Theologie  der  Concnrdien/ornwl,  do.  1858-05;  L.  P.  Tschac- 
kert,  Die  Entstehung  der  lutkcrtHclien  und  reformiertea 
KirchenUhrc,  Guttingen,  1910;  F.  Uhlhorn,  Geschichte  der 
d^tUsch-lulherisi-hen  Kirche,  Leipzig,  1911  ;  C.  P.  Krauth, 
The  Conacrvatire  Ht^funnation  and  its  ThooUni;/,  Philadelphia, 
1871 ;  T.  E.  Schmauk  and  C.  T.  Benze,  'I'/ie  Coit/esswnal 
Principle  and  the  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  do. 
1911 ;  treatises  on  Symbolics  by  G.  B.  Winer,  Leipzig,  1824, 
'1882,  Eng.  tr,  Edinburgh,  1871  ;  H.  E.  F.  GuerickeS,  Leipzig, 
1861 ;  R.  Hofmann,  do.  1867  ;  G.  F.  Oehler,  Tiibingen,  187(i ; 
K.  H.  G.  von  Scheele,  C.otha,  18S1 ;  F.  A.  Philippi, 
Giitersloh,  1883,  and  E.  F.  K.  Mueller,  Ijcipzig,  1896 ; 
Lutheran  Cpclopedia^  ed.  Jacobs  and  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  New  York, 
1899  ;  PJiE\  posfl-im  ;  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Special  Reports, 
'  Religious  Bodies,  1906,'  Washington,  1910,  ii.  340-104. 

Henuy  E.  .Jacobs. 

LUXURY.— I.  Historical  aspects  of  luxury.— 
One  of  tlie  incentives  towards  social  progress  is  the 
desire  to  procure  a  surplus  after  the  needs  of  a 
mere  physical  existence  have  been  met.  Some- 
where within  the  limits  of  this  surplus  is  that 
portion  of  it  wliicli  constitutes  expenditure  upon 
luxuries.  What  ex.tctly  is  hj  be  termed  luxury 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  situation  and 
condition  of  a  community,  and,  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree,  ujion  its  standard  of  life. 

Once  a  tribe  managed  to  procure  a  sufficient  food 
supply  to  maintain  itself,  any  increase  rendered 
jiossible  an  tmproductive  consiim)ition  of  the  excess 
In  the  form  ol  feasting,  and  under  these  circum- 
blanccs  a  ruile   form  of   luxury  would  have  been 


evolved.  Thus  a  jirimitive  type  of  luxury  must 
have  come  into  existence  in  prehistoric  times.  In 
the  earl.v  civilizations  luxury  made  its  appearance 
in  well-dchned  and  striking  forms.  In  lOirypt, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  and  at  Tyre  and  Sidoii,  the 
primary  tendency  towards  decoration  and  display 
appears  to  have  shown  itself  in  relation  to  religious 
observances,  and,  closely  connected  with  this,  there 
was  the  pomp  of  the  royal  family,  where,  as  in 
Egypt,  it  claimed  divine  authority.  But  the 
example  of  the  supreme  ruler  extended  sooner  or 
later  to  the  governing  classes,  and  in  this  way 
luxurious  expenditure  by  individuals  manifested 
itself.  The  chief  gratilications  sou'dit  ^yere  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  in  eating  and  drinking,  of 
personal  adornment  (both  in  dress  and  by  the  use 
of  costly  perfumes),  of  buildings  and  monuments 
(such  as  the  rj'ramids),  or  of  dwellings  and  their 
appurtenances  (as,  for  instance,  the  hanging 
gardens  of  JJabylon).  Among  the  Greeks  there 
were  traces  of  luxury  in  the  heroic  age,  such  as 
rich  armour  and  dresses,  and  artistic  ivory  work, 
but  it  was  at  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  (4:)0-480  B.C.)  and  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  (t  429  B.C.)  that  sumptuous  expenditure 
became  a  characteristic  both  of  the  State  and  of  the 
individual  citizens.  Public  festivals  were  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  of  great  magnilicence,  while  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  was  carried  on  at  an 
outlay  which  was  very  great  for  the  times.  What 
dift'erentiates  the  luxuiy  of  the  Creeks  from  that 
of  the  Eastern  nations  was  the  artistic  aspect  of 
the  movement.  On  the  Acropolis  there  was  the 
Pinacotheca  beautified  by  the  frescoes  of  the 
painter  Polygnotus,  near  which  stood  the  immense 
statue  of  Athene  Promachos,  the  work  of  Pheidias, 
and  beyond  was  the  Parthenon,  also  embellished 
by  the  sculpture  of  Pheidias.  With  the  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  private  expenditure  increased  ; 
vases  for  household  use  became  more  decorative, 
and  dress  was  more  ornate.  The  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (336-323  B.C.)  introduced  the 
somewhat  crude  display  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  degradetl  the  externals  of 
social  life.  In  Kome  luxury  became  marked  after 
the  Punic  Wars.  Gladiatorial  games  had  been 
introduced  in  264  B.C.,  and  by  186  B.C.  lions  and 
panthers  were  brought  long  distances  at  great  cost 
to  stimulate  the  lust  for  sensation  which  was  being 
sliown  by  the  people.  llich  citizens  began  to 
spend  jirofusely  on  food  and  table  ajipliances — 
anchovies  were  brought  from  Pontus  and  wine 
from  Greece.  As  the  power  of  Home  grew,  luxury 
increased,  till  it  culminated  under  the  Empire. 
Augustus  claimed  to  have  erected  4U8  marble 
pillars,  and  to  have  provided  8000  gladiators  and 
3000  wild  beasts  for  the  arena.  Ostentation 
developed  into  the  excesses  of  Caligula  and  Nero, 
which  were  copied  bj'  private  individuals  according 
to  their  means.  In  the  Byzantine  Empire  luxury 
was,  if  possible,  greater  than  at  Kome ;  it  was 
certainly  more  decadent.  If  at  Athens  art  had 
glorified  luxury,  at  Constantinople  luxury  debased 
art ;  the  Byzantine  stylo  has  almost  become 
synonymous  with  over-elaboration  and  tasteless 
display.  Even  before  the  Kenaissance  luxury  had 
become  remarkable  in  Italy,  more  particularly  at 
I'iorence ;  afterwards  it  develojied  and  juoduced 
a  by-product  in  the  encouragement  of  art  and  com- 
merce. The  more  generous  expenditure  of  the 
ujjper  classes  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
IV.  (12S5-1314)w»s  met  by  hi..*  attempted  .sumptuary 
legislation  regulating  dress.  In  lingland  lulwaid 
III.  considered  that  extravagame  was  diminishing 
the  taxable  resources  of  the  country,  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  evil,  the  statute  '  deCibariisUtendis' 
was  passed  in  1336,  by  which  the  courses  of  meals 
were  limited  to  two,  except  on  the  luincipal  feast- 
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(lays,  Avlien  three  were  permitted.  In  1363  a 
further  act  was  passed  af;ainst  outrageous  and  ex- 
cessive apparel,  w]iile  in  1463  there  was  a  more 
detailed  sumptuary  law.  The  intiow  of  precious 
metals  to  Europe  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
followed  by  the  extension  of  foreign  trade,  increased 
the  stock  of  several  classes  of  goods  which 
previously  had  been  excessively  rare  and  costly. 
Hence  commodities  which  had  been  of  great  value 
became  relatively  less  expensive.  The  improved 
organization  of  industry  facilitated  production,  so 
that  Adain  Smith  was  able  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  common  artificer's  accommodation 
exceeded  that  of  many  an  African  king,  '  the 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten 
thousand  naked  savages '  ( Wealth  of  Natioiis,  bk. 
i.  ch.  i. ).  Sumptuary  legislation  in  England  may  be 
said  to  have  ended  with  the  Tudors.  Mercantilism, 
in  its  encouragement  of  manufactures,  tended  to 
permit  the  production  of  luxuries  for  exportation. 
The  growth  of  foreign  trade  enabled  seafaring 
nations  to  participate  in  it  and  in  the  re-exporting 
of  rare  and  costly  goods.  Accordingly,  though 
there  remained  a  sturdy  body  of  opinion  against 
luxuries  generally,  and  more  especially  against 
those  luxuries  brought  from  foreign  countries, 
sumptuary  laws  ceased  to  be  observed  in  England. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  as  late  as  1681  the 
Scots  Parliament  prohibited  the  importation  of  a 
long  list  of  foreign  commodities  which  were  held 
to  be  'superfluous.'  The  industrial  revolution 
followed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
laissez-faire  (q.v.)  mane  the  State  less  disposed 
to  interfere  with  private  expenditure  unless  upon 
moral  or  social  grounds,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
regulation  of  wines  and  spirits.  In  the  19th  eent. 
the  principle  of  tlie  taxation  of  luxuries  came  to  be 
more  and  more  recognized,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  restraining  the  consuuier  from  a  species  of  con- 
sumption which  was  hurtful  to  himself  (e.g.,  taxa- 
tion of  spirits),  partly  as  raising  revenue  from  what 
were  admitted  to  be  superfluities,  and  tliereby  col- 
lecting revenue  from  classes  who  would  not  pay 
taxes  otherwise  (e.g.,  tea  and  sugar  taxes).  A 
few  taxes  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  sumptuary 
element,  such  as  the  tax  on  armorial  bearings  or 
those  on  male  servants  and  on  motor  cars. 

2.  The  economic  questions  arising  out  of  the 
existence  of  luxury. —  Social  observers  who  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  luxury  from  the  historical 
side  are  inclined  to  urge  against  it  that  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  great  empires.  Frequently, 
if  not  invariably,  luxury  has  been  a  symptom  of 
decadence,  but  a  closer  analysis  tends  to  show  that 
the  moral  weakness  had  already  shown  itself,  and, 
as  it  increased,  it  manifested  itself  in  public  and 
private  extravagance,  while  extravagance  again 
gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  forces  of  political  and 
social  disintegration.  In  these  cases  it  is  clear 
that  the  evil  lay  in  the  abuse  of  luxury. 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  economic  motives  are 
to  be  found  in  the  desire  of  men  to  realize  an  idea 
or  scheme  of  life  which  seems  to  them  an  improve- 
ment on  their  present  one.  Once  their  mere  bodily 
wants  are  satisfied,  their  further  desires  may  be 
called  luxuries.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly 
accurate.  In  a  great  number  of  occupations  the 
worker  who  is  able  to  satisfy  the  former  wants 
only  would  not  be  efficient.  Therefore  one  must 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  necessaries '  so  as 
to  include  in  it  all  those  things  which  are  required 
for  efficiency.  What  is  consumed  beyond  that 
point  may  well  be  described  as  consisting  of 
luxuries.  It  follows  that  the  term  '  luxuiy '  must 
be  understood  in  relation  to  time,  place,  and  the 
general  circumstances.  It  is  easy  to  determine 
whether  any  specific  commodity  is  a  luxury  to  a 
given  individual  in  regard  to  whom  the  necessary 


data  are  known  ;  the  problem  liecomes  much  more 
difficult  in  the  case  of  a  whole  community.  Certain 
forms  of  expendiiure,  as  a  rule,  do  not  aid  effici- 
ency, and  these  can  usually  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  luxurious  outlay  ;  certain  others,  again, 
are  usually  incurred  with  the  object  of  conferring 
distinction  on  the  spender,  and,  where  such  can  be 
isolated,  they  fall  into  the  same  class.  For  the 
rest,  all  that  is  possible  is  to  note  with  care  what 
happens  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  certain  type  of  expenditure  is 
necessary  or  a  luxury. 

In  the  case  of  individual  expenditure,  luxury  can 
arise  only  where  there  is  a  surplus  beyond  physical 
needs.  If  that  expenditure  is  so  directed  as  to  cut 
into  the  margin  required  for  efficiency,  then  in- 
roads are  being  made  into  future  income-earning 
power.  But,  after  full  provision  has  been  made 
for  efficiency,  there  is  yet  another  claim  on  the 
surplus  —  namely,  that  for  the  accumulation  of 
capital.  It  is  this  claim  that  has  led  many  econo- 
mists to  condemn  luxury.  Expenditure  on  luxury 
repays  or  restores  the  capital  which  was  tem- 
porarily locked  up  in  the  commodities  consumed  as 
luxuries.  Therefore  such  expenditure  cannot  leave 
production  much  larger  than  it  had  been  before  the 
goods  were  purchased.'  Wealth  which  becomes 
capital  is  also  consumed,  but  in  such  consumption 
it  becomes  an  instrument  for  further  production. 
Thus  that  part  of  the  surplus  which  is  used  as 
capital  is  more  fruitful  as  regards  production  than 
the  other  portion  which,  in  the  phraseology  of  J.  S. 
Mill  (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  London, 
1886,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.),  is  consumed  unproductively. 

Consumption  of  luxuries  has  other  consequences 
which  are  partly  economic,  but  which  are  also  of 
considerable  social  and  ethical  importance.  Ex- 
penditure on  superfluities  has  a  tendency  towards 
a  relaxation  of  concentrated  effort.  In  extreme 
cases  it  weakens  the  moral  fibre  and  opens  the  way 
to  dangerous  excesses.  It  not  only  tends  to  injure 
the  person  whose  life  is  luxurious,  but  reacts  on 
others  by  the  force  of  example.  Thus  there  is  a 
contest  in  the  fixing  of  the  prevailing  standard  of 
living  between  luxury  and  a  wise  and  discriminat- 
ing frugality.  Even  in  periods  of  national  and 
individual  prodigality  there  were  always  moralists 
who  pleaded  for  a  simple  life,  and  it  is  the  relative 
degree  of  support  which  either  class  of  precepts 
attracts  that  fixes  whether  a  particular  age  or  a 
particular  class  can  be  described  as  luxurious  or  not. 

In  the  view  of  luxury  that  has  been  adopted  the 
central  point  is  the  fixing  of  the  standard  of  ex- 
penditure which  is  required  for  full  efficiency.  As 
society  progresses  and  as  further  resources  become 
available,  it  becomes  possible  for  a  community  to 
increase  enjoyments  which  are  largely  immaterial. 
The  enjoyment  of  art  is  a  case  in  point.  If  progress 
is  conceived  in  a  wide  sense,  the  highest  culture 
becomes  an  element  in  national  eflicieney.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  wealthy  nation,  where  the  inequalities 
of  incomes  are  not  too  great,  a  condition  is  possible 
where  the  dividing  line  between  luxuries  and  the 
necessities  for  efficiency  is  drawn  at  a  much  higher 
point  than  in  another  community  which  is  less 
fortunately  situated.  And  the  higher  standard  of 
living  can  become  a  step  towards  further  advance 
in  civilization.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
somewhat  insidious  danger — namely,  that  consump- 
tion which  was  begun  as  conducive  to  efficiency 
may  be  continued  much  beyond  that  point.  By 
becoming  luxurious,  it  reacts  on  efficiency,  and  in 
the  end  results  in  a  check  instead  of  an  increase 
in  progress. 

1  The  matter  is  stated  this  way  to  allow  for  the  possibilit> 
that  the  producer  of  the  Inxiiry  may  save  a  portion  of  the 
profit  whi<;h  he  has  realized  from  its  sale.  Such  savings  would 
be  available  for  new  production 
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IJTBRATORl!.  — (B.  Mandeville,)  The  Fable  o/lhe  Beeit.ljindon, 
1725;  I.  Pinto.  Kssui  tmr  U  luxe,  Amsterdam,  17(52;  David 
Hume,  Essai/!t  and  Tirntises,  Dunlin,  1770  (pt.  ii.  'Of  Com- 
merce, of  Rvfinrmcnt  in  the  .\rt»');  G.  M.  B[utell  D(uniontl, 
Thione  du  luxe,  ou  trails  dans  te  que  I  onentreprend  it'/tablir 
que  U  Ituu  est  un  re/isnrt  non  ser(temei>t  utile,  maie  jn^me  iii'lis- 
jMjisabletnent  ii'\:es.^a(i-e  A  la  prosptirUi  ties  Hats,  London  and 
Paris,  1771;  F.  F6nelon,  Les  Arcntures  de  TH^Diaqtte,  Paris, 
1699(bk.  xxil.);  K.  H.  Rau,  '  Uobor  den  Liixus,' in  Lehrbiteh 
der  polil.  Oekuiwmie,  Loipzig,  1876-78 ;  H.  Baudrillart,  His- 
toin  du  luxe  privi  et  public  depuis  I'aniiquiU  jusqtt'  d  nos 
jours,  4  \'oIs.,  Paris,  1S78-S0  ;  W.  Roscher,  '  Ueber  den  Luxus,' 
in  Aruichlen  der  Volkswii'tscftaft  aus  deni  geschichtlichen 
Slandpunkte,  Leipzig,  1801 ;  Voltaire,  Le  ilondain  (1736),  and 
Defense  du  Slondain  mt  Vapoloiii''  du  luxe  (17;i7) ;  H.  Sidg- 
wick,  '  Luxury,"  in  IJE  v.  (Philadelphia,  1896)  ;  E.  J.  Urwick, 
Ijuxury  aud' the  Waste  of  Life,  London,  19)18;  Werner 
Sombart,  Luxus  und  Kapitatismus,  Munich,  10i:i. 

W.  K.  Scott. 
LYCANTHROPY.— The  word  '  Ij-oantliropy  ' 
is  used  in  two  senses.  (1)  It  may  indicate  merely 
a  form  of  madness  in  whicli  the  patient  imagines 
that  he  is  an  animal,  especially  a  wolf,  and  acts  as 
such.  This  disease  was  common  in  antiquity,  and 
e.specially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  doubtless  as  a  result 
of  the  widespread  belief  that  transformation  into 
animal  form  was  possible  (§  3).  (2)  It  indicates 
the  popular  lielief  that  on  occasion  a  human  being 
can  actually  tr.ansform  himself,  or  be  transformed, 
into  a  wolf  or  some  other  animal.  In  this  form  he 
slays  and  eats  men.  But,  if  wounded  while  in  his 
wolf  form,  it  is  found  that  a  corresponding  wound 
exists  on  the  human  body  from  which  the  trans- 
formation has  taken  place.  When  wounded  or 
killed,  the  werwolf's  human  form  is  restored. 
While  the  wolf  transformation  is  that  which  is  or 
was  most  common  in  Europe,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  For  this  superstition  is  practically 
world-wide,  and  everywiiere  it  is  generally  the 
fiercest  and  most  dreaded  animals  whose  .shapes 
are  taken.  The  wolf  transformation  has  lieen 
most  usual  in  all  parts  of  Europe  aud  in  N.  Asia 
from  early  times,  but  in  tiie  North  of  Europe  the 
bear  form  is  also  general,  and  in  modern  (Jreece 
the  boar.  In  Ab3'ssinia  and  E.  Africa  the  hyena 
form  is  taken  ;  in  other  parts  of  Africa  the  hyena, 
leopard,  lion,  .and  sometimes  the  shark,  crocodile, 
or  even  the  elephant.  In  India  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Asia  the  tiger  form  is  usual ;  in  Borneo 
and  Shoa  the  tiger  or  leopard  ;  in  China  and  Japan 
the  tiger,  fox,  etc.  In  N.  America  the  wolf  form 
is  mostly  found  ;  in  S.  America  the  jaguar.  But, 
while  in  regions  where  such  wild  .animals  have  be- 
come extinct  the  old  tales  are  still  told,  now 
other  less  harmful  animal  forms  are  believed  to  be 
taken  by  witches  or  sorcerers — e.g.,  those  of  the 
cat,  hare,  etc. — and  in  these  animal  shapes  coii- 
sideraWe  miscldef  is  suppo.-ied  to  be  done,  while 
the  i<lea  of  the  wound  being  continuous  in  tlie 
animal  and  human  shajpes  ('  repercussion,'  see  §  5) 
also  prevails. 

'  Lyoanthropy  '  Is  derived  from  A11K05,  '  wolf,*  and  at'Spouros, 
'  man,"  the  Gr.  form  beiu;;  Xvicacdpwjros  (of.  Kvi'arflpwjros,  'doi^- 
man  ').  The  common  English  name  is  '  werwolf,'  lit.  '  man-wolf,' 
A.S.  wcrewulf,  O.H.G.  werlwulj,  Norman  f]uarwfjl/{wer, '  man  ' ; 
cf.  O.  Ir.  /er,  Lat.  vir,  and  cf.  'wergild').  The  Fren(;h  nanu- 
for  werwolf  is  loup-rjarou.  In  thia  case  garou  has  been  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  of  wer  and  Imip,  but  this  is  uncertain,  "rhe 
old  French  romances  contain  the  forms  warntds,  u^arous, 
vairous,  vairals.  Bisclaveret  for  bleiz-garou  (bleiz  =  *  wo\t  ) 
occurs  in  the  Lai  of  .Marie  de  JYance  (J  x).  The  Slavic  names 
are  O.  Ch.  Slav,  vlukodlaku,  Slovenian  volkodlak,  Bulgarian 
}yiilkclak,  Polish  wilkotnk.  White  Russ.  volkolak,  Huss.  vclkxt- 
lakt'i,  etc.  The  Serbi.in  rukodfak,  however,  means  '  vam- 
pire ' ;  hence,  probably,  modern  Gr.  PpovKoXaxa^,  ^ov(>Ko\aKa^, 
*  vampire,'  though  occasionally  '  werwolf.'  The  Slavic  form 
means  literally  '  wolf-haired,'  or  '  wolt-skinned.* 

The  wolf  has  long  been  retarded  with  su^)erstitiou8  awe.  An 
old  belief  in  Europe  is  to  the  efTect  that,  if  a  wolf  sees  a  man 
before  being  seen  by  him,  the  man  is  dt;prived  of  sijiht  or  hear- 
ing, or  goes  mad  or  dies  (cf.  Pliny,  HX  viii.  "24  ;  Veig.  Eel. 
ix.  53 ;  Theocr.  Id.  xiv.  I'l ;  .1.  0.  Lawson,  iffxiem  GreeK  Folk- 
Urre,  Caml)ridge,  1910, )).  10).  J.  Cardan  (de  .Subtilitate,  Ljons, 
1564,  p.  17)  says  that  there  is  something  in  the  eye  of  awolf  con- 
trary to  man,  by  which  the  breath  is  stopped,  and  conseciuently 
the  voice.  In  European  folklore  the  wolf  is  usually  a  creature 
0I  the  devil  (cf.  the  wolf-«hape  of  Ahriman  ;  see  O.Oiihnhardt, 


Natm-sairen :  eine  .Sammlung  .  .  .  Fabetn  und  Legenden,  I., 
Beriin,  1007,  (i.  146  f.). 

It  is  idivious  that  lycanthiopy,  in  so  far  as  it  in- 
volves an  .actual  belief  in  shape-whifting,  is  con- 
nected with  the  wider  belief  in  transformation  into 
animal  form,  whicli  is  of  universal  occurrence. 
Men,  especially  medicinemen,  claim  or  are  be- 
lieved to  po.ssesa  thia  ijower,  as  well  as  that  of 
transforming  others ;  it  is  also  ascribed  to  the 
gods,  spirits,  demons,  and  ghosts  of  the  dead,  as 
well  as  to  animals,  which  sometimes  assume  human 
fornt,  as  .some  of  the  following  paragraphs  will 
show  (see  Metamorpho.sis).  But  the  actual 
origins  of  the  belief  are  probably  to  be  .sought 
elsewhere  (see  §  3). 

I.  Extent  of  the  superstition.— Tn  one  form  or 
another  tlie  werwolf  superstition  is  world-wide. 

It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  /Esop 
the  thief  who  pretends  to  be  a  wolf  says  that  when 
he  has  yawned  throe  times  he  will  become  .a  wolf. 
Circe  changed  men  to  wolves,  etc.,  by  means  of 
drugs.  The  .superstition  is  also  found  embedded 
in  the  myths  pert.aining  to  the  cult  of  Zeus 
Lycajus,  the  Wolf  Zeus.  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 
was  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  wolf  when 
he  sacrificed  a  child  on  the  altar  of  Zeus  Lyca'us.' 
In  other  versions  of  the  myth  Zeus  came  disguised 
as  a  labourer,  and  the  sons  of  Lycaon  slew  a 
cliild  and  mixed  its  fle.sh  with  the  sacrificial  food 
.set  before  the  guest.  Zeus  then  changed  them  to 
wolves,  or  .slew  them  and  transformed  their  father.^ 
These  myths  probably  arose  from  werwolf  stories 
cuirent  in  Arcadia,  a  district  where  wolves 
abounded.     The  stories  took  two  forms. 

In  one  it  was  said  that  at  the  yearly  sacrifice  on  Mt.  Lj'CJcus 
he  who  at  the  sacrificial  feast  ate  the  flesh  of  the  human  victim 
mixed  with  that  of  animal  victims  became  a  wolf  for  ten  years 
—a  fate  which  is  said  to  h.ave  befallen  Demtenetus,  who  after- 
wards became  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games.  If  be  abstJiintd 
during  that  period  from  human  flesh,  he  regained  his  human 
form. 3  In  another  version  lots  were  drawn  by  the  members  of 
a  certain  family,  and  he  on  whom  the  lot  fell  was  led  to  a  lake, 
where  he  stripped  and,  hanging  his  clothes  on  an  oak,  plunged 
in  and  swam  across.  Emerging  on  the  other  side,  he  became  a 
wolf  and  herded  with  wolves  for  nine  years.  In  this  case  also, 
if  he  did  not  eat  human  flesh  he  regained  his  own  form  at  the 
end  of  that  time.4 

Perha[is  such  stories,  based  on  an  existing  wer- 
Avolf  belief,  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
ritual  of  the  cult  of  the  wolf -god,  if  the  priests 
wore  a  wolf-skin  and  ate  jjart  of  a  human  victim. 
This  ritual  wearing  of  a  wolf-skin  occurred  in  the 
cult  of  Apollo  Soranus  on  Mt.  Soracte,  where  the 
gihl  of  worshippers,  the  Hirpi  Sorani,  or  '  wolves 
of  Soranus,'  a|)parenlly  wore  skins  of  wolves  .and 
acted  as  wolves.  Possibly  the  cult  was  totemislic 
in  origin,  and  the  Ilirpi  were  members  of  a  wolf 
clan.' 

In  modern  Greece  the  old  belief  in  lycanthropy 
still  exists,  either  as  such  or  in  other  forms.  The 
name  flpovKu\akas  is  applied  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
to  those  who  fall  into  a  trance  or  catalcjisy,  while 
their  souls  enter  wolves  and  ra\en  for  hlood,"  or 
who  in  a  state  of  .somnambulism  bite  and  tear  man 
and  lieast.  Stories  exist  of  the  rnjkolakas  being 
wounded,  while  next  day  a  man  is  found  with  a 
similar  wound,  and  he  confesses  to  being  a  vri/ko- 
lakas.''  More  usually,  however,  this  word  signifies 
a  vampire  in  Greece.  In  Southern  tireece  the 
name  \vKav$f)'jiroi.  is  applied  to  men  known  in  other 
l)arts  as  Kai  i>autzari  or,  more  iLsually,  Kallikaut- 

1  Pans.  viii.  2. 

2  Lvcopliron,  481 ;  Hyginus,  Fab.  170. 

S  Plato,  /lip.  viii.  16,  p.  ,166  D ;  Pans.  viii.  2 ;  Pliny,  US  viii. 
22. 

*  Pans.  vl.  8 ;  Pliny,  UH  viii.  22  ;  cf.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei, 
xviii.  17. 

»  See  W.  R.  Smith,  ReL  Snn.'\  p.  200 ;  L.  R.  Famell,  CGS  i. 
41,whothniks  that  Lycaon  'may  darkly  figure  the  god  him- 
self ■ ;  cf.  also  O.  Gruppe,  tfrUch.  Miilhvt.  vitil  lleligionsjesch., 
Munich,  1000.  p.  80.''i  f. 

«  PC'.<  i.  Sl.'J;  0.  Robert,  tc«  Slures  de  Turquie,  Paris,  1844, 
I.  C9. 

'  Ijiwson,  p.  S79  f . 
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zari.  The  Kallikantzari  are  beings  of  monstrous 
form,  hurtful  and  evil,  who  destroy  men  and  carry 
off  women,  and  sometimes  make  a  meal  of  tlieir 
prey.'  Lawson  considers  that  the  Kallikantzari 
represent  the  ancient  Centaurs,  whom  he  regards 
as  a  Pelasfiic  tribe  of  Centauri  credited  by  the 
Achseans  with  shape-shifting.  Some  connexion 
also  exists  between  them  and  the  mummers  of  the 
Dionysia  who  represented  the  satyrs  and  SUeni. 
They  appear  and  are  feared  from  Christmas  to 
Epiphany — the  period  of  the  Kalends  when  such 
mumming  took  place.  In  some  districts,  however, 
the  Kallikantzari  are  equivalent  to  werwolves, 
and  are  regarded  as  men  transformed  into  mon- 
strous shapes,  or  seized  with  recurrent  bestial  mad- 
ness at  this  period.  This  is  attributed,  e.g.,  to  the 
mountaineers  of  E.  Eubcea.  This  madness  may  be 
congenital— t'.jr.,  children  born  between  Christmas 
and  Twelfth  Night  are  supposed  to  have  a  taste 
for  human  flesh.  Law.'»on  regards  this  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  original  Kallikantzari  lielief  caused 
by  the  werwolf  superstition  or  by  actual  forms 
of  insanity.-  The  name  XvKoKdvT^apoi  is  given  to 
the  Kallikantzari  in  iMessenia  and  Crete,  and  in 
Macedonia  they  are  called  Xiicoi.  To  escape  tliese 
beings  the  house  must  be  carefully  closed  at  all 
openings ;  but  a  brave  man  may  bind  them  with  a 
straw  rope.  Various  apotropteie  and  propitiatory 
rites  are  also  in  use  to  keep  otl'  these  dreaded  beings, 
who  are  'a  species  of  werewolves,  akin  to  the 
Wild  Boar  and  the  VrykoIakas.'=  Wicked  Turks 
gradually  turn  into  wild  boars  before  death,  and 
nish  through  the  land  on  all  fours,  attacking  way- 
farers or  trying  to  get  into  houses.  After  forty 
days  such  a  being  goes  to  the  mountains,  remain- 
ing there  as  a  wild  beast,  but  still  wearing  on  its 
foot  the  ring  which  the  man  wore  on  his  hand  (cf. 
the  Abyssinian  bvda,  below).*  The  Bulgarians  have 
a  similar  belief,  but  with  them  the  transformation 
of  the  Turk  takes  place  after  death.'  In  Albania 
the  lionvgat  is  a  (^ead  Turk  with  huge  talons, 
wandering  in  his  shroud,  devouring  what  he  finds, 
and  strangling  men.'  Here  the  vampire  supersti- 
tion is  approached  (§  4).  In  the  Cyclades  witches 
are  thought  to  turn  into  birds  at  will.  They  are 
called  cTTplyXai,  and  are  akin  to  the  Harpies.' 

The  Romans  also  knew  of  lycanthropy,  and 
called  those  who  changed  their  form  rrrsipelhs, 
'turnskins.'*  Vergil  describes  how  by  magic 
herbs  Moeris  became  a  wolf,  and  Propertius  speaks 
of  spells  which  have  the  same  effect.'  But  the 
most  detailed  account  is  found  in  Petronius. 

Nicero9  tells  how  his  soldier  friend  stripped  off  his  clothes 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  stars.  Then  he  '  circuuiminxit 
vestinienta,'  and  all  at  once  became  a  wolf,  which  r^n  howling 
into  the  woods.  Niceros  nest  heard  from  a  widow  whom  he 
visited  that  a  wolf  had  been  worryinjj  her  cattle,  and  had  been 
wounded  in  the  neck.  On  his  return  home  he  found  his  friend 
bleeding  at  the  neck,  and  knew  then  that  he  was  a  versipcUis.'^^ 
This  is  a  t>-pical  and  early  version  of  the  werwolf  stor^-. 

In  more  modern  times  the  superstition  survives 
in  Italy.  Stiaparola  tells  how  Fortunio  received 
from  a  wolf  the  power  of  changing  to  wolf  form, 
and  the  superstition  is  also  referred  to  by  Basile. 
At  the  present  day  in  Naples  the  werwolf,  who  is 
a  man  cursed  by  being  bom  on  Christmas  night, 
is  known  by  having  long  nails,  and  runs  on  all 
fours,  but  retains  the  human  form,  and  tries  to 
bite.     If   blood  is  drawn  from  him,  his  madness 

1  G.  F.  Abbott,  itacedoninn  Folklore,  Cambridjice.  1903,  pp. 
73  f.,  93  ;  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  FL  \.  [1899]  174  f.  ;  J.  RennellRodd, 
Customs  and  Lore  of  Modem  Gi'eece,  London,  IfeO^,  p.  197  f.  ; 
Lawson,  p.  190  fl. 

2  Lawson,  pp.  208,  25-1. 

3  Abbott,  pp.  73  f.,  93  ;  Rouse,  FL  x.  174  f. ;  Eodd,  p.  197  f. 
«  Abbott,  p.  215  f.  6  lb.  p.  216. 

6  A.   Dozon.   Contes  alhanain,   Paris,  1881;   J.  G.  v.  Hahn, 
Albanti.  Sludien,  Jena,  1854,  i   16  f. 
'  J.  T.  Bent,  The  Cpdad<'s,  London,  1S85,  p.  S88. 
»  Pliny,  Hy  viii.  22. 
"  Verg.  Ed.  viii.  95  f.  :  Prop.  iv.  5. 
'0  Petron.  Sat.  61. 


ceases.  Tliis  is  a  case  of  Ij'canthropy  in  its  medical 
sense.'  More  akin  to  the  true  werwolf  supersti- 
tion is  the  general  belief  that  witches  can  turn 
into  black  cats  and  do  much  liarm,  especially  to 
children.  In  one  case  a  woman  caught  such  a  cat 
and  clipped  its  hair,  whereupon  it  turned  into  the 
witch. - 

Among  the  Semites  lycanthropy  was  not  un- 
known, but  recorded  instances  of  the  belief  are 
few.  Among  the  Sei'ar  in  ^adramaut  part  of  the 
tribe  could  change  into  ravening  werwolves  in 
time  of  drought,  others  into  vultures  or  kites.* 
The  Arabs  also  regarded  some  men  as  having  the 
nature  of  a  hyena,  and  said  that,  if  a  thousand 
men  were  shut  up  with  one  of  these  and  a  hyena 
came,  it  would  go  at  once  to  him.* 

The  belief  among  the  Celts  is  illustrated  by  a 
story  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

An  Irish  priest  was  met  by  a  wolf  in  Meath  and  desired  to 
come  and  see  his  d}'ing  wife.  They  were  natives  of  Ossory, 
whose  people  had  been  cursed  for  their  wickedness  by  St. 
Natalis,  and  were  compelled  to  take  two  by  two  a  wolf-shape 
for  seven  years,  returning  to  their  own  form  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  The  priest  was  persuaded  to  give  the  she-wolf  the 
sacrament,  for  the  other  turned  her  skin  down  a  little,  showing 
thatshe  was  an  old  woman.  Giraldus  says  that  he  was  asked 
to  give  his  advice  on  this  case  at  the  synod  of  Meath  two  years 
after,  and  that  it  was  referred  to  the  pope.'* 

A  citation  in  the  Bovk  of  Bally  mote  (140J)  .says 
that  the  '  descendants  of  the  wolf  '  in  Ossory  liatl 
the  power  of  changing  themselves  and  going  forth 
to  devour  people.  St.  Patrick  is  also  said  to  have 
cursed  a  certain  '  race '  in  Ireland  so  that  they  and 
their  descendants  are  wolves  at  a  certain  time 
every  seventh  year,  or  for  seven  years  on  end.' 
These  may  be  explanatory  legends  about  older 
woli-totem  clans,  later  accused  of  lycanthropy — 
an  already  current  superstition — wlien  totemism 
was  requiring  aa  explanation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wolf-clan  in  Arcadia.  To  the  same  categoiy  may  be 
referred  the  statements  of  early  English  travellers 
in  Ireland  to  the  ett'ect  that  the  Iri-.li  took  wolves 
as  godfathers,  prayed  to  them  to  do  them  no  ill,  and 
used  their  teeth  as  anmlets.  Lycanthropy  ran  in 
families,  and  here  also  it  may  jioiut  to  an  older 
totem  clan.  Laignech  Fielad  and  his  family  could 
take  a  wolf-shape  at  will  and  kill  the  herds,  and 
Laignech  was  called  Faelad  bec.iuse  he  wa^  the 
liist  of  them  to  go  as  a  wolf.'  In  Irish  and  Welsh 
.Mitrchcn  transformation  to  wolf-form  of  children 
by  a  stepmother  or  of  a  husband  by  a  wife  is  not 
uncommon.*  Giraldus  already  refers  to  the  belief 
that  hags  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  can 
change  to  hares  and  suck  cattle  for  their  milk, 
but,  with  St.  Augustine,  regards  this  supposed 
change  as  a  delusion  of  the  senses."  This  belief  is 
thus  contemporary  with  that  in  lycanthropy,  but 
long  survived  it.  Later  Celtic  witches  —  Irish, 
Welsh,  Manx,  Scots — usually  turn  into  hares  or 
cats,  less  often  into  dogs,  weasels,  ravens,  por- 
poises, whales,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  mis- 
chief. In  Donegal  the  change  is  said  to  be  etl'ected 
by  a  hair  rope  made  of  a  stallion's  mane  and  by 
the  recital  of  charms.  In  some  cases  the  trans- 
formation is  conlined  to  certain  families.  Such 
witch  animals  can  be  shot  only  with  a  silver  bullet. 
When  followed  up,  the  woman  has  resumed  her 
true  form  and  is  found  to  have  a  corresponding 
wound.     A  miller  in  Cork  who  saw  a  number  of 

1  FL  viii.  [1897J  9. 

2  lb.  viii.  3 ;  C.  G.  Lcland,  Etruscan  Roman  Remains, 
London,  1892,  pp.  203,  222. 

s  W.  R.  Smith,  RH.  Sem.*,  p.  88. 

4  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marria.je  in  Arabia,  new  ed., 
London,  1903,  p.  232. 

5  7'o;>.  Bib.  u.  19. 

6  W.  Stokes.  RCel  ii.  [1873]  202  ;  FL  v.  [1894]  310  f. 

'  E.  Windisch  and  W.  Stokes,  Irisehe  Texte,  Leipzig,  ISSOff  , 
iii.  377,  4S1. 

8  p.  Kennedy,  Legendary  Ficl.'ot'S  0/  the  Irish  Celts,  London, 
1886,  p.  267  ;  W.  Larminie,  W.  J  risk  Polk  Tales,  London,  1894, 
p.  11. 

!*  Top.  Bib.  ii.  19. 
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cats  attackinf;  liis  Hour  tliiew  liis  knife  at  thorn 
and  cut  off  the  log  of  one.  Next  moriiint;  lie 
found  his  daughter  with  her  hand  cut  oil',  and 
concluded  that  she  was  a  witch.  Hares  are  usually 
thought  to  be  unlucky,  and  are  suspected  of  being 
witches  in  disguise.  The  ancient  Welsh  laws 
already  speak  of  their  magical  character,  regarding 
them  as  companions  of  wilclies,  who  often  assumed 
their  shape.' 

The  .'yldvic  werwolf  belief  is  referred  to  under 
DEMON'S  AND  SPIRITS  (Slavic),  vol.  iv.  p.  624». 
Possibly  the  Neuri,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  105),  were  a  Slavic  people  (cf.  E.  H.  Minns, 
Scythifin.i  and  Greeks,  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  102  f.). 
The  Scythians  and  Greeks  said  that  every  year 
each  Neurian  became  a  wolf  for  a  few  days  and  was 
then  restored  to  human  shape.  Among  the  Magyars 
witches  and  wizards  assume  the  form  of  horses, 
cats,  etc.  If  the  former  are  caught  and  shod  or 
the  latter  injured,  they  are  found  next  morning  in 
human  form  with  iron  shoes  on  hands  and  feet  or 
seriously  wounded.-  Hertz  notes  the  sinister  char- 
acter of  the  belief  through  its  connexion  with  that 
in  the  vampire,  the  names  for  both  being  inter- 
changeable.' 

The  Serbians  think  that  the  vukodlak  have 
annual  gatherings,  when  they  hang  their  wolf-skins 
on  trees.  Should  such  a  skin  be  taken  and  burnt, 
the  owner  retains  human  form.  A  girdle  of  human 
skin  laid  across  a  threshold  by  a  witch  in  a  house 
where  a  wedding  is  taking  place  will  cause  all  who 
step  over  it  to  become  wolves.  In  three  years'  time, 
if  the  witch  covers  them  with  skins  with  the  hair 
turned  outwards,  they  resume  their  human  form. 
This  is  a  Polish  belief.  In  White  Ilussia  the 
werwolf  is  sometimes  a  man  transformed  by  tlie 
devil,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  he  is  harm- 
less, but  is  driven  to  wander  from  place  to  place.^ 

In  a  Polish  6tx)ry  a  wolf  seizes  a  girl  at  a  merry-makinp:  and 
carries  her  oft  to  the  forest.  Years  after,  one  of  the  peasants 
meets  his  long-lost  brother,  who  confesses  that  he  was  the 
wolf  changed  by  sorcery,  that  he  had  carried;of!  the  girl,  who  had 
died  of  grief,  and  that  then  he  was  consumed  \vith  rage  against 
all  men  and  killed  as  many  as  he  could.  He  had  come  to  see 
his  home  once  more,  but  must  resume  his  wolf-form  immedi- 
ately, which  he  did.6  In  another  case  a  peasant,  released  from 
his  wolf  shape,  returned  home  to  find  his  wife  married  again, 
lie  cried,  '  Why  am  I  no  longer  a  wolf  that  I  might  punish  this 
woman  ? '  Immediately  he  was  re-transformed,  and  killed  his 
wife  and  child.  The  neighbours  came  and  slew  the  wolf,  when 
the  body  was  seen  to  be  that  of  a  man. 6 

Olaus  Magnus  says  that  at  Christmas  many  wer- 
wolves collect  and  try  to  enter  houses  to  drink 
in  the  cellars.  Between  Lithuania,  Samogitia, 
and  Livonia  is  the  wall  of  an  old  castle  whither 
thousands  of  wenvolves  come  to  try  their  skill  at 
leaping.  The  unsuccessful  oue  is  beaten  by  one  of 
the  captains  or  by  the  devil.  The  methocl  of  the 
transformation  was  to  drink  to  one  in  a  cup  of  ale 
and  mumble  certain  words.  Then  he  could  assume 
or  lay  aside  the  wolf  form  when  he  pleased.  The 
Livonian  werwolves  collected  at  Christmas,  and 
crossed  a  river  which  had  the  power  of  changing 
them  to  wolves,  like  the  lake  in  Arcadia.  They 
resumed  their  human  shape  at  the  end  of  twelve 
days.  In  liivmiia  a  servant  whose  power  as  a 
werwolf  was  disputed  went  to  the  cellar  and  soon 
after  came  out  as  a  wolf.  The  dogs  bit  out  one  of  its 
eyes,  and  next  day  the  man  appeared  with  one  eye.' 

i  PLJ  i.  [1883]  63,  87,  ii.  [1884)  268;  FL  vili.  [1897)  17; 
W.  Gregor,  Folk-Lore  o/y.E.  of  Scotland,  London,  18S1,  p.  128  ; 
D.  Hyde,  Beside  the  fire,  do.  1890,  p.  128 ;  S.  Hibbert-Ware, 
Deser.  of  Shetland  Islands,  Edinburgh,  1322,  p.  699  ;  J,  G. 
Dalyell,  Darker  SuperKtitinns  o/  Scotland,  Glasgow,  liib, 
pp.  60,  63  ;  J.  KhjB,  Celtic  Folklore,  Oxford,  1901,  i.  294  f.,  309, 
S26;  J.  A.  MacCuUoch,  Misty  Isle  of  Skye,  Edinburgh,  IfXt.'i, 
p.  240 ;  O.  I.  Elton,  Orifiins  of  English  History,  London,  1882, 
p.  297 ;  J.  O.  Campbell,  Witchcraft  and  Second  Sight  in  the 
Bighlandt  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  1902,  p.  0. 

a  PLJ  1.  354.  s  Der  Werwolf,  p.  113. 

*8.  Baring-Gould,  The  Book  of  Wen-wolves,  p.  116  f.  ; 
J.  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.  p.  1095. 

5  Hertr,  p.  118.  o  lb. 

1  Olaui  Magnus,  Hist,  of  the  Goths,  London,  1068,  p.  198 1.  ; 


In  Scnndinaviit  and  Gcrmmii/  the  superstition 
was  well  known,  and  here  the  wolf,  and  in  the 
former  also  the  bear,  were  animals  into  whose  form 
the  transmigration  took  place.  Boniface,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  in  the  8th  cent.,  mentions  the 
belioi.'  The  change  was  caused  by  a  man  himself — 
e.g.,  by  donning  a  wolfskin  (lilflvimr,  hence  the 
name  '  skin-changer ' ;  cf.  Lat.  rcrsipellis),  or  a 
wolf-girdle,  or  a  girdle  of  human  skin  ;  or  it  might 
be  forced  upon  him — e.g.,  by  throwing  such  a  skin 
or  girdle  at  him,  or  by  shaking  a  wolf-skin  glove  at 
him.  The  girdle  had  sometimes  magic  signs  on  it, 
and  was  held  in  place  by  a  buckle  with  seven 
catches.  When  the  buckle  was  broken  oil",  the 
transformation  ceased.  In  such  cases  the  man 
was  a  wolf  or  bear  by  night,  and  a  man  by  day ; 
or  he  assumed  the  animal  form  for  nine  days,  or 
even  for  three,  seven,  or  nine  years,  the  eyes  alone 
retaining  a  human  appearance.  He  howled  and 
devoured  like  the  actual  animal.  Such  persons 
were  said  to  be  eiiji  einhamr,  '  not  of  one  form,'  or 
liriinramr,  hamldei/j>a,  'changing  form.'  In  some 
instances  the  gift  of  transformation  was  imparted 
by  trolls.  Burchard  of  Worms  speaks  of  certain 
Parccs  who  at  birth  can  cause  that  the  child  may 
later  transform  himself  into  a  wolf  or  any  other 
form.'  In  later  times  Finns,  Lapps,  or  Russians 
were  thought  by  Scandinavians  to  have  the  power 
of  changing  othei's  to  wolves  or  to  bears  at  will, 'and 
were  therefore  disliked.  The  belief  was  apparently 
much  mingled  with  and  probably  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  wild  warriors  and  outlaws — e.g.,  the 
berscrkr — wore  wolf-skins  or  bear-skins  over  their 
armour  or  clad  themselves  in  these,  while  they 
were  often  victims  of  ungovernable  passion  and 
acted  as  if  they  were  animals.*  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  earliest  Scandinavian  instance  of  the  wer- 
wolf belief — that  contained  in  the  Volsunga  Saga 
(chs.  5-8). 

King  Volsung  had  ten  sons  and  a  daughter,  Signy,  who  was 
married  to  Kmg  Siggeir.  Siggeir  later  slew  Volsung  and 
boun<t  his  sons  in  the  stocks.  There  nine  of  them  were  devoured 
by  an  old  she-wolf— the  mother  of  Siggeir,  who  had  taken  this 
form.  Through  Signy's  craft  the  tenth  son,  Sigmund,  over, 
came  this  werwolf  and  went  into  hiding.  Signy  exchanged 
form  with  a  sorceress,  and  had  a  son  by  Sigmund,  called 
Sinfiotli.  He  and  Sigmund  took  to  a  wandering  life  and,  on  one 
occasion,  came  to  a  house  where  two  men  were  sleeping,  with 
wolf-skins  hanging  above  them.  For  nine  days  they  were 
wolves  and  on  the  tenth  daj'  came  out  of  their  skins.  Sigmund 
and  Sinliotli  donned  the  skins  and  became  wolves,  and  each 
went  his  way,  after  agreeing  that  neither  should  attack  more 
than  seven  men  without  howling  for  the  other.  In  the  sequel 
Sinflotli  slew  eleven  men  without  Signiund's  aid.  The  latter, 
hearing  of  tliis,  flew  at  his  throat  and  wounded  him.  When  he 
was  healed  and  the  day  had  come  for  dotting  their  wolf-skins, 
they  agreed  to  lay  them  aside  for  ever,  and  burned  them  in  the 
tire.  Of  this  wild  tale  Baring-Gould  (p.  38)  has  said  that  it  is 
'  divested  of  its  improbability,  if  we  regard  these  skins  as  worn 
over  their  armour.'  W'hile  tins  is  true,  and  while  vaiyr,  *  wolf,' 
means  also  'outlaw,*  the  story  is  an  important  witness  to  the 
belief  itaelf,  as  is  seen  from  the  words  of  Goffmund  to  Sinflotli, 
'  Thou;thyselt  hast  eaten  wolves'  meat  and  nmrdered  thy  brother. 
Thou  hast  often  sucked  wounds  with  cold  mouth,  and  slunk, 
loathsome  to  all  men,  into  the  dens  of  wild  beasts '  (Vigfusson- 
Powell,  i.  136). 

In  another  wild  tale  from  the  History  of  Hrolf  Kraka,  BJorn 
was  transformed  into  a  bear  by  his  stepmother,  who  shook  a 
wolf-skin  glove  at  him.  He  lived  as  a  bear  and  killed  many  of 
his  father  8  sheep,  but  by  night  he  always  became  a  man,  until 
he  was  hunted  and  slain  (Sir  W.  Scott.  Minstrelsy,  London, 
1839,  p.  354). 


M.  F.  Bourquelot, '  Recherches  sur  la  lycanthropie,'  M^m.  de  la 
soc.  des  ant.  de  France,  new  ser.,  ix.  235.  For  further  references 
to  the  Slavic  werwolf  see  G.  Krek,  EinUitung  in  die  Slav. 
Lit'-ratunjesch.^,  Graz,  1887,  p.  410 ;  and,  for  Lithuanian 
material,  A.  Bezzenberger,  Litauische  Forschungen,  Gottingen, 
lbs2,  p.  67  f. 

1  Sermo  xv.  'de  Abren.  Diaboli'  (PL  Ixxxix.  870-^72). 

>  Baring-Gould,  p.  66. 

»  Orimm,  Teut.  Mylh.  p.  1007 ;  B.  Thorpe,  Northern  Mytho- 
logy, I^ndon,  1851-52,  ii.  ISt,  93 f. ;  O.  W.  Dasent,  Popular 
Tales  from  the  Norse',  do.  18S8.  p.  Ul  f. ;  VigtussonPowell, 
Corpus  Poet.  Boreale,  Oxford,  1833,  i.  425;  P.  D.  C.  de  la 
Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons,  Boston,  1902,  p.  293.  See  also 
ERE  It.  632. 

<  Of.  Vigtusson-Fowell,  i.  426 ;  Barlpg-Ck>ald,  p.  36 1. 
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The  poet  Ari  has  a  curious  tale  of  two  '  skin-changers,' 
Dubhthach  and  Storwolf.  The  former  took  the  form  of  a  bull, 
the  latter  of  a  bear.  They  fought,  and  next  day  were  found  in 
bed  badly  bruised. 

Modern  collections  of  Scandinavian  and  German 
Mdrchen  contain  many  werwolf  stories. 

In  one  Swedish  tale  a  cottager  was  transformed  by  a  Varjjamor 
or  Wolf  Crone  C^roII-wife),  because  he  had  not  crossed  hmiself 
when  felling  a  tree.  Years  after,  he  appeared  at  his  house,  and 
recovered  his  tnie  form  when  his  wife  gave  him  food.l  In  a 
Danish  tale  a  man,  when  in  hia  wife's  company,  noticed  that 
the  time  of  the  accustomed  change  drew  near.  He  bade  her 
strike  with  her  apron  at  anything  which  came  to  her.  Soon 
after  a  wolf  attacked  her  ;  she  struck  at  it,  and  the  wolf  bit  a 
piece  of  the  apron  and  disappeared.  Presently  the  man  came, 
carrying  the  piece,  and  explained  that  now  he  was  free  from  the 
curse. 2  In  a  N.  German  tale  a  reaper  saw  his  neighbour  gird 
himself  with  a  strap  and  become  a  wolf. 3  In  another  a  woman 
told  her  husband  to  throw  his  hat  at  any  wild  beast  which 
came.  When  she  appeared  as  a  wolf  among  the  hay-makers,  a 
boy  stabbed  her  with  a  pitchfork.  The  wolf  changed  back  to 
the  woman,  who  was  found  to  be  dead.'*  A  Dutch  story  tells 
how  a  man  shot  with  an  arrow  a  wolf  which  was  attacking  a 
girl,  and  that  the  arrow  stuck  in  the  wound.  Next  day  he 
heard  that  a  strange  serving-man  was  dying  with  an  arrow 
sticking  in  his  side.  He  went  to  see  him,  and  found  his  own 
arrow,  whereupon  the  man  confessed  that  he  was  a  werwolf.^ 
In  a  Flemish  tale  a  shepherd  received  a  wolf-skin  from  the 
devil,  by  which  he  became  a  wolf  at  night-  If  the  skin  was 
burned,  he  himself  would  suffer  as  if  his  own  skin  were  being 
burned,  but  would  be  freed  from  this  curse.  In  the  sequel  his 
master  succeeded  in  releasing  him  in  this  way.6 

In  many  modern  tales  and  also  in  mediieval  witch- 
craft belief  the  transformation  of  the  witch  was 
usually  into  a  cat,  dog,  hare,  or  duck  (the  bird  of 
Freya,  great  motlier  of  the  witches),  and  these, 
when  wounded,  became  the  woman  with  a  similar 
wound  in  her  body.  Spina  says  tliat  such  cat- 
women  ate  the  brain  of  a  cat  and  rubbed  them- 
selves with  the  flesh  of  a  newly-born  child  which 
had  been  oflered  to  Satan.' 

In  England  and  Scotland  werwolf  stories  are 
scanty,  but  there  are  traces  of  the  superstition  in 
early  literature.  The  word  werwulf  in  the  sense 
of  '  robber '  occurs  in  the  Laws  of  Canute,  and  it  is 
also  found  in  later  ballads  and  poems.  Gervase 
of  Tilbury  refers  fo  the  existence  of  men  called 
geml/os  in  Wa,\es,  werwolf  \n  England,  who  change 
their  form  at  the  change  of  the  moon.  William  of 
Malmesbury  also  alludes  to  the  superstition. 

A  well-known  old  English  poem,  translated  from  a  12th  cent. 
French  poem,  is  that  of  Wilham  and  the  Werivotf,  in  which  the 
king  of  Spain's  son,  changed  to  wolf  form  by  his  stepmother, 
rescues  the  king  of  Sicily's  child,  whom  his  uncle  wishes  to 
murder.  The  story  relates  how  the  wolf  cared  for  the  boy,  his 
further  adventures,  and  the  eventual  re-transformation  of  the 
wolf  to  his  human  form. 8  Drayton,  in  hLs  Moonca/f  (ii.  604), 
tells  of  a  man  who  found  that  by  gathering  a  certain  herb  at  a 
certain  hour  with  appropriate  spells,  and  eating  it,  he  would  be 
changed  into  a  wolf.  Having  done  this,  he  conunitted  much 
havoc  on  sheep,  etc.  When  he  attacked  an  ass  which  was 
a  man  so  transformed,  the  latter  assumed  his  rightful  shape 
and  caused  the  people  to  slay  the  lycanthrope. 

If  tales  of  werwolves  are  scanty,  there  are  in- 
numerable tales  and  traditions  of  witches  chang- 
ing to  hares,  cats,  dogs,  and  the  like  in  order  to  do 
harm.  No  charge  is  more  common  in  the  16th 
and  17th  cent,  witch  trials,  and  frequently  the 
belief  is  found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  werwolf,  that 
such  a  wer-animal  can  be  hurt  only  by  a  silver 
bullet.  In  some  instances  wounding  causes  the 
witch  to  assume  her  true  shape,  when  she  is  found 
with  a  oorresi)onding  wound. ^ 

In  France  the  earliest  literary  version  of  the 
belief  is  found  in  the  Lai  dti  Bisclaveret  of  Marie 
de  France  (13tli  cent.). 

A  knight  went  from  time  to  time  to  the  forest,  then  the 
haunt  of  many  werwolves,  undressed,  and  became  a  wolf.     He 

1  Thorpe,  ii.  9a  2  lb.  ii.  168. 

3  76.  ia  27.  4  II,  iii.  7c. 

5  n.  iii.  201.  6  Hertz,  p.  68. 

'  F.  B.  de  Spina,  Qvceetia  de  Strigibus,  ch.  20,  in  Matleorum 
Quarundam  llalejicanim,  Frankfort,  1582;  Grimm,  p.  1097; 
Hertz,  p.  71  f.  ;  Thorpe,  ii.  lui  f. 

8  ed.  F.  Madden,  London,  1S32,  Roxburghe  Club. 

9  Rhys,  i.  326;  Dalvell,  pp.  60,  53,  660;  J.  Napier,  Folklnre, 
Paisley,  1879,  pp.  70,  118  ;  A.  E,  Bray,  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and 
the  Taoy,  new  ed.,  London,  1879,  ii.  112 ;  A.  and  J.  Lang,  Uinh- 
waya  and  Byways  on  the  Border,  London,  1913,  pp.  183,  277. 
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told  his  wife  the  secret,  and  she  oiitained  liis  clothes  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  after  which  he  had  to  remain  in  wolf  form.  As 
a  wolf  he  retained  human  wisdom,  and  eventually,  through  the 
king's  command,  his  clothes  and  consequently  his  own  form 
were  restored  to  him,  but  not  before  he  had  revenged  himself 
on  his  unfaithful  wife. 

This  story  is  found  in  other  literary  versions — e.g., 
the  So/nan  de  Eenard  of  the  Clerk  of  Troies  (14tli 
cent.),  in  the  Lai  de  Melion  (ed.  F.  Michel,  Paris, 
1832),  in  the  story  of  Arthur  and  Gorlagon,  and 
elsewhere.  These  are  all  literary  versions  of  a 
folk-tale.'  The  legend  of  St.  Ronan  in  medioeval 
Brittany  told  how  he  had  taken  the  form  of  a  wer- 
wolf and  had  eaten  children.^ 

Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  his  Otia  Imperialia,  tells  of  a  certain 
Pontic  de  Oapitolio,  who  out  of  despair  became  a  werwolf  in 
Auvergne,  ate  children,  and  wounded  older  people.  A  carpenter 
hacked  off  one  of  his  feet,  and  at  once  he  resumed  his  human 
form,  and  acknowledged  that  the  loss  of  his  foot  was  his 
salvation. 

The  belief  survived  in  modern  times.  In  Nor- 
mandy the  werwolf  was  a  godless  man  or  one 
under  a  curse,  who  for  four  or  seven  jears  must 
nightly  assume  wolf-shape  and  submit  to  castiga- 
tion  by  the  devil.'  In  Berry  those  who,  by  a  pact 
with  the  de^il,  at  the  cross-roads,  at  midnight, 
become  loiips-garotis  can  be  wounded  only  by  a 
ball  which  has  been  blessed  or  has  had  the  Lord's 
Prayer  or  Ave  Maria  said  over  it  Kve  times.  Once 
wounded,  they  take  human  form,  and  the  spell 
which  attached  them  to  Satan  is  broken.'  In 
Brittany,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cent., 
sorcerers  were  supposed  to  take  the  form  of  wolves 
or  clothe  themselves  with  a  wolf's  skin  when  going 
to  the  Sabbat.'  In  many  parts  of  France  every 
fluteur  is  supposed  to  lead  wolves,  himself  some- 
times changed  into  a  wolf,  whereby  he  is  placed 
beyond  the  po'wer  of  shot.  He  directs  the  wolves 
where  to  go  for  hunting.^  In  Perigord  sons  of 
priests  must  rush  to  a  fountain  at  full  moon  and 
plunge  into  it.  They  emerge,  clad  in  a  goat-skin, 
which  the  devil  has  given  them,  and  rush  about 
on  all  fours,  attacking  men  and  animals.  They 
resume  human  form  by  plunging  again  into  the 
fountain  at  daybreak.''  This  recalls  the  Arcadian 
and  Livonian  beliefs  (see  above).  Numerous 
stories  relate  how  a  chAtelaine,  transformed  into  a 
wolf,  cat,  etc.,  has  a  paw  cut  oft',  and  is  afterwards 
found  in  bed  with  one  hand  lacking.*  In  a  Breton 
tale  a  werwolf  hid  his  wolf-skin  in  an  oven. 
Sympathetic  magic  established  a  link  between 
skin  and  owner,  so  that  whatever  was  done  to  the 
skin  happened  to  him.  A  fire  was  lit  in  the  oven, 
and  the  owner  of  the  skin  soon  began  to  leap  about, 
crying,  '  I  burn,  I  burn.'  ' 

In  Portugal  a  seventh  son,  where  there  were 
no  girls,  was  thought  to  belong  to  the  devil  and 
to  become  a  werwolf — a  belief  found  also  in  the 
Azores.'" 

Cervantes,  in  his  PersiJes  y  Sigismunda  (ch.  ^J,  relates  bow 
an  enchantress  made  advances  to  Rutilir,,  who  repelled  her. 
She  turned  into  a  wolf.  He  stuck  his  knife  into  her  breast,  and 
as  she  fell  her  human  form  came  back  to  her. 

Passing  now  to  Asia,  clear  evidence  of  the  belief 
is  found  in  Ar^nenia.  Sinful  women  are  sometimes 
forced  by  a  spirit  to  don  a  wolf  skin  and  become 
wolves  for  seven  years.     Soon   the   wolf    nature 

1  For  Arthur  and  Gorlagon  see  FL  xv.  [1904]  60  ff.  Gorlagon 
was  changed  to  a  wolf  by  being  struck  with  the  thin  end  of  a 
sapling  which  grew  up  on  the  night  he  was  born.  For  the 
folk-tale  see  'Prince  Wolf '—a  Danish  version— i^iii  iii.  [1880J 
225  f.,  and  a  Norse  version  in  Dasent,  no.  36.  In  both  the 
husband  remains  a  wolf  or  bear  through  the  wife  breaking  a 
tabu,  and  has  originally  been  transformed  by  a  stepmother. 

2i{Cc(xxiv.  [1904J324. 

3  A.  Bosquet,  La  Normandie  romanesque  et  merreilUuse, 
Paris,  1845,  ch.  12;  Hertz,  p.  108. 

*  Bourquelot.  p.  247. 

5  La  Tour  d'Auvergne-Corret,  Origines  gauloisen^,  Paris,  1794, 
p.  39. 

6  P.  Sibillot,  Folk-lore  de  France,  i.,  Paris,  1907,  p.  284  f.  ;  cf. 
A.  Dumas'  storv.  The  Wolf-Leader. 

■>  SSbillot,  i.  205.  8  lb.  iv.  304. 

^  ItCel  i.  [1870]  420. 

10  FL  xiv.  [1903]  142  ;  cL  FLR  iii.  143. 
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ifTows  in  them.  Tliev  devour  thoir  children, 
those  of  relatives,  then  chil.lrcu  of  strani,'ers. 
Doors  and  lock^  fly  open  before  them  by  nisht. 
In  the  morning  the  skin  is  dolled.  If  the  skin  is 
found  and  burned,  then  the  woman  sutlers  teartui 
at'ony  and  vanishes  in  smoke.'  In  Asia  Minor 
generally  werwolves  are  feared  especially  at  Christ- 
mas and'  in  Holy  Week. 

In  India,  where  the  tiger  is  the  fiercest  creature 
known,  its  form  is  .supposed  to  be  adopted.  Al- 
ready in  the  Sntnpathn  Brahmana  the  monomaniac 
is  said  to  be  consecrated  to  the  man -tiger."  In 
most  instances  the  Hindus  attribute  the  power  of 
shape-shifting  to  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Numerous 
stories  are  current  regarding  men  with  the  power 
of  becoming  wer-tigers— cgr.,  among  the  Klionds 
(with  whom,  by  the  aid  of  a  god,  one  of  a  mans 
four  souls  becomes  a  mlecpa  tiger),  the  Lushais, 
Kukis,  etc' 

Dalton  describes  how  a  Kol,  tried  for  murder,  maintained 
tliat  liis  victim  was  a  wer-tigcr,  whicli  lie  had  followed  to  the 
man's  house  after  it  had  killed  his  wife.  The  relatives  of  tlie 
\ictim  had  admitted  that  the.v  had  suspected  hull  of  such 
power  and  had  handed  him  over  to  the  prisoner,  who  slew 
niui.^ 

Sometimes  the  eating  of  a  root  is  believed  to  pro- 
duce the  change."  Occasionally  the  witch  assumes 
the  form  of  a  badger  and  carries  oft'  children. 
Witches  also  ride  about  on  tigers  or  in  the  water 
on  crocodiles,  dishevelled,  with  glaring  eyes,  and 
heads  turned  round.  Wizards  also  have  tigers  as 
familiars,  or,  as  a  Thana  belief  has  it,  mediums  are 
possessed  by  a  tiger-spirit.'  The  souls  of  those 
slain  by  tigers  are  believed  to  pass  into  tigers  to 
slay  and  devour  in  their  turn,  or  to  sit  on  the  heads 
of  tigers  and  direct  them  to  their  i>rey,  calling  out 
in  a  human  voice  so  as  to  attract  the  unwary.* 

In  Indonesia  the  wer-tiger  is  very  commonly 
believed  in  among  the  Malays,  Uayaks,  etc. 
Sometimes  the  power  of  transformation  is  thought 
to  be  confined  to  one  tribe,  as  in  Sumatra  to  the 
Korinchi  Malays.  There  are  many  tales  of  men 
leaving  their  garments  in  a  thicket,  whence  a  tiger 
has  presently  emerged,  or  in  human  form  vomiting 
feathers  of  fowls  eaten  when  in  their  tiger  form. 
A  wer-tiger  slain  was  found  to  have  gold-plating 
in  its  teeth,  as  the  man  who  assumed  tiger  form 
had.  The  Lavas  of  Burma  are  also  regarded  as 
wer-tigers.  While  the  wer-tiger  is  generally  very 
dangerous,  in  Java  it  is  believed  to  guard  planta- 
tions against  pigs,  and  the  change  is  ettected  by 
spells,  charms,  fasting,  etc.  In  Malaysia  the 
medicine-man  is  sometimes  possessed  by  a  tiger- 
spirit,  and  acts  as  a  tiger  when  exorcizing  a  spirit 
from  a  sick  man.' 

A  gruesome  Malay  etorv  of  a  Semang  who  became  a  tiger  (Si 
Riduivi  'He  of  the  hairv  face'— a  euphemism),  and  sucked 
blood  rather  than  ate  flesh,  is  told  by  U.  Clifford.  The  tiger 
hurst  into  a  hut  where  several  people  were  eoUected.  One  of 
them  was  able  to  reach  a  shelf  near  the  roof.and  from  there  he  saw 
how  the  tiger  killed  them  all  and  drank  deep  draughts  of  blood. 
One  girl  he  first  played  with  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  and  all 
ni"ht  he  tossed  the  bodies  about  and  tore  them,  disaiipearing  at 
daB-n.i'  Another  storv  tells  how  the  transformation  was  seen 
taking  place.  A  bride  saw  her  Korindii  husband  returning 
home  as  a  tiger,  which  thrust  its  head  above  the  lop  rung  of 
the  entrance  ladder.  '  It  paliiilated  and  channid,  and  the  face 
ol  the  husband  came  up  through  the  face  of  the  beast.'  Later 
this  wer-tiger  was  cjught  hi  a  trap,  but  escaped,  when  it  was 
tracked  to  the  liouse.    There  the  man  was  said  to  be  sick,  and 


,  1864, 


1  A.  F.  L.  M.  von  Haxthausen,  Tramcawaeia,  Loiidoi 
p.  859 ;  cl.  KRE  i.  800. 

>SBBxliv.  riSOO]  414. 

S  t'L  XX.  [11)09)  411  f. ;  Tylor,  PC  »  i.  309. 

<E.  T.  Uallon,  Deecriplhr  Kthnol.  of  Bcnnal,  Calcutta,  18r2, 
1)  290 

»  Orooke,  P.R  ii.  210.  « /6.  ii.  264.  7 /(,.  ii.  267. 

»T  W  Webber,  Foregis  o/  Upprr  India,  London,  1902,  p.  27  ; 
Kfl/f'iii.  314";  cl.  P/Jii.  211. 

»  W.  \V.  Skeat,  Malai/  Magic,  Tx)ndnn,  1900,  pp.  ICOf.,  436 f.  : 
A.  Bastian,  Die  Vulker  dels  o'slHchen  Aaien,  Leipzig,  1806,  i.  119  ; 
J.  Knebel,  in  Tijd'chrift  ran  nedtrl.  Ind.  xii.  (1899]  670;  for 
Cambodia  see  KRK  iii.  16&'. 

w  H.  Clillord,  III  ComI  and  Kaiiipong,  London,  1897,  p.  1981. 


soon  after  he  and  hie  sons  disappeared.    The  story  was  reported 
to  the  District  ofTicer,  and  such  a  transformation  is     to  the 
native  mind  a  fact,  not  a  mere  belief.'' 
The  tiger  familiar  spirit  is  also  jiossessed  by  certain 
men,  and  after  their  death  their  spirits  appear  as 
timers,  or  the  medicine-man  has  subject  to  him  an 
actual  tiger  which  is  immortal  (Benua  of  Johore).= 
The  soul  of  a  dead  wizard  enters   the  body  of  a 
tiger,  and  the  corpse  is  left  in  the  forest  for  seven 
days  until  the  change  is  effected.'    A  curious  Malay 
belief  concerns  the  fold  in  whuh  tigers  posse.ssed 
of  human  souls  are  penned.     Periodical  attacks  of 
fierceness  come  on  them,  when  they  break  bounds 
and  go  after  their  prey.     Passing  through  one  door, 
they    become    men,    and    on    returning    through 
another  door  they   become  tigers   again.      Their 
chief   is  always  in  human  form,  and  enters  tlie 
bodies  of   sorcerers  when   they  invoke  the  tiger 
siiirit.*    The   transformation   into    tiger    form   is 
effected  in  different  ways  :  by  sympathetic  ma^ic— 
C.7.,  donning  a  .•.v()-o»r?  (yellow  with  black  stripes) 
and  repeating  charms— by  offerings  to  evil  s^nrits, 
by  charms,  or   by  a  mysterious  poison  which  is 
supposed  to  aflect  the  soul  ;  or  the  power  is  con- 
ceived  as   hereditary.      Among  the  Semang   the 
medicine-man  lights  incense  and  invokes  a  spirit. 
Pre.sently  fur  and  a  tail  appear  on  him,  as  he  him- 
self believes,  and  he  goes  about  for  twelve  days 
destroying  cattle.     Then  he  returns  home  and  is 
sick,  vomiting  bones.     During  the  twelve  days  his 
wife  must  always  keep  the  hre  burning  and  burn 
incense,  else  he  would  disappear.     Such  a  wer-tiger 
cannot    be    shot,    as    it    disanpears   so   quickly. 
Various  beliefs  are  held  regarding  the  transforma- 
tion among  the  Malays— the  whole  body  takes  part 
in   it,   or  merely  the  soul    substance,   the    body 
remaining  at  home.  ■  c-l  .. 

Among'  the  wild  Malays  of  the  Patani  States 
there  is  a  belief  in  badi,  or  mischief,  which  remains 
by  a  body  after  death  and  devours  the  xcnmngid 
or,  sometimes,  the  liver  of  passers-by.  Birds  and 
beasts  also  have  bndi  or,  in  the  case  of  tigers, 
leopards,  and  jungle-cats, /Je^ri/H?  or  hcgroh  :  &t\A, 
if  a  man  is  affected  by  this,  he  goes  mad,  and  either 
imitates  the  actions  of  the  creature  or  is  subject  to 
an  abnormal  growth  resembling  one  natural  to  it.' 
Ill  Lombok  the  crocodile  form  is  assumed  by 
certain  men  in  order  to  destroy  their  enemies,  and 
many  strange  stories  are  told  of  them.  This  form 
is  also  taken  among  the  Klemantans,  one  group 
of  whom  claim  the  crocodile  as  a  relative.  One 
man  found  his  skin  become  rough,  his  feet  like  a 
crocodile's,  ,and  a  tail  forming,  until  he  was  com- 
pletely transformed.  He  made  his  relatives  swear 
that  they  would  never  kill  a  crocodile.  Many 
people  saw  him  in  his  crocodile  form.' 

In  China  there  are  various  wer-animals— tiger, 
wolf,  dog,  fox,  etc.  The  change  is  usually  a  bodily 
one,  but  an  ethereal  human  double  may  pass  into 
an  animal  either  before  or  after  death.  1  here  are 
many  literary  notices  of  such  transformations. 

An  "early  instance  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  the  2nd 
cent  B.C.',  in  which,  after  the  crisis  of  an  illness,  a  man 
changed  to  a  tiger  and  killed  his  brother." 

Such  transformations  are  often  ascribed  to  deliri- 
ous patients,  and,  if  the  patient  does  not  kill  a  man, 
he  may  return  to  human  form.  This  suggests  a 
popular  confusion  between  the  fancies  of  insanity 

1  Clifford,  pp.  6.1, 67.  ,         ,    „  ,      j 

-W.  Ling  Roth,  SaUrn  nf  Sarawak  and  Borneo,  i>onaon, 
1896.  i.  20.5  ;  Jmiin.  Ind.  Arch.  i.  [1847]  271) f. 

a  See  ERE  i.  630».  ■•  Skeat,  p.  16,  I. 

5  lb  p.  161  ;  N.  W.  Thomas,  FL  xvu.  (1900)  262 :  Skeat- 
Blagden;  Paijan  Races  of  the  Malay  Peninsvla,  I^mdon,  1906, 

'c'.N  AnnandaU-  and  II.  C.  Robinson,  Fasciculi  Malai/entfs, 
iWdin,  19n:t-00,  pt.  i.  pp.  lOftl.,  11)4.  ,.,.„■,„,.,. 

V  A  K.  Wallace,  J/o/uj/  Aixlnpelaqo,  London,  ISOl),  i,  161  ,  C. 
Hose  and  W.  McDougall.  Pamn  Tritirsofllorneu,  ili:  1012,  u.  81  f. 

» .1.  J.  M.  dc  Groot,  Rel.  Syitem  of  CMtia,  Lej  den,  1892 11. ,  iv. 
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and  actual  belief  in  the  powei-  of  sliape-sliiftinj,'. 
Sometimes  the  transfuimation  is  ascribed  to  a  com- 
munity of  aborigines,  and  is  eflected  by  magical 
means.  In  other  cases  the  cause  may  be  divine  dis- 
pleasure because  of  the  neglect  of  religious  duties. 
Here  the  victim  goes  mad  and  turns  into  a  tiger. 
In  one  such  instance  he  is  covered  with  a  spotted 
skin  by  the  god,  as  in  European  cases,  where  a 
wolf-skin  is  used.  Stories  of  transformation  by 
wearing  a  tiger-skin  are  said  to  abound  in  China. 

A  14th  cent,  writer  tells  how  he  saw  a  man  slowly  becoiuing 
covered  with  hair  like  a  tiger,  his  body  adorned  with  spots  and 
stripes.    During  the  night  he  ate  a  hog.l 

Other  cases  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Wer-tigers  and  tigresses  are  sometimes  favourabl3- 
disposed  and  give  presents.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  wer-tigresses  on  behalf  of  those  who 
excite  their  love.- 

The  wolf  transformation  is  also  known. 

In  one  case  a  peasant  was  attacked  by  a  wolf  and  cut  oflf  its 
paw.  B>  the  traces  of  tlie  blood  he  followed  it  to  a  Jinuse,  where 
an  old  man  was  found  lacking  a  hand.  He  was  killed,  and  in 
dying  took  the  form  of  a  wolf.  Before  his  period  of  transforma- 
tion he  had  t)een  long  ill,  and,  after  being  healed,  had  disappeared. 
In  another  instance  a  youth  after  an  illness  acquired  the  power 
of  sending  forth  his  soul  in  the  form  of  a  wolf,  and  devoured 
children — obviously  a  case  of  hallucinatory  insanity  combined 
with  cannibalism,  as  in  European  instances. 

Other  tales  of  this  kind  are  current. 

An  old  woman  finds  her  body  being  covered  with  hair  and  a 
tail  forming,  after  which  she  becomes  a  wolf,  and  e8cape.s, 
though  sometimes  she  returns  to  see  her  family.  In  another 
instance  a  man  weds  a  woman  who  is  really  a  wolf,  as  also  are 
her  servants,  and  he  is  devoured  by  her.3  In  a  4th  cent,  work 
all  wohes  are  said  to  be  transformed  to  men  after  the  five- 
hundredth  year  of  their  age.* 

Other  wer-animals  are  also  known — e.ri.,  the 
dog,  though  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fox,  perhaps 
it  is  the  animal  that  takes  human  form.  In  one 
instance  men  who  are  beaten  become  dogs  ;  and  a 
dog-man  who  was  stabbed  changed  to  a  dog  when 
dying.' 

In  China  the  fox  superstition  is  a  kind  of  inverted 
werwolf  belief,  especially  in  N.  China.  The  wer- 
foxes  dwell  in  the  debatable  land  between  earth 
and  Hades,  and  can  take  human  form  at  will — most 
frequently  that  of  a  young  and  pretty  girl — but 
they  may  be  detected  by  the  possession  of  tails. 
Spirits  of  the  dead  may  occupy  the  bodies  of  such 
fo.ves  and  revenge  injuries  on  the  living.  Some 
legends  show  that  the  fox  lives  in  graves  and 
borrows  human  form  from  a  corpse  by  instilling 
into  himself  the  soul-substance.  Wer-foxes  can  do 
either  good  or  ill  to  men,  but  are  grateful  to  those 
who  are  kind  to  them.  Foxes  in  male  form  live 
with  women,  in  female  form  with  men  ;  in  either 
case  a  morbid  erotic  state  is  produced,  resembling 
that  caused  by  the  mediaeval  incubi  and  siiccubai. 
When  killed  in  human  form,  all  that  remains  is 
the  body  of  a  fox.  Their  animal  form  also  appears 
spontaneously  in  sleep,  or  when  tliey  are  overcome 
by  wine,  of  which  they  are  \ery  fond.  Sometimes 
they  enter  and  occupy  a  house  invisiblj-,  acting 
exactly  like  the  Poltergeist.^ 

It  is  also  believed  that  witches  can  take  the  form 
of  the  fox,  cat,  or  hare.'  The  tiger  ghost  is  also 
believed  in. 

'  When  he  wishes  to  eat  people  he  puts  off  his  clothes  and  is 
changed  into  a  striped  tiger.  He  then  advances  with  a  great 
roar,  and  the  traveller  is  instantly  torn  to  pieces. '8 
Tigers  are  said  to  make  slaves  of  the  sonls  of  men 
devoured  by  them.  Those  souls  go  before  them  to 
point  out  traps  or  to  act  as  beaters,"  as  in  the 
similar  Indian  belief. 

1  De  Groot,  iv.  172  f. 

2  L.  Wieger,  Folk-lore  chinois  moderne,  Sienbsien,  1909, 
pp-  11,  C2f.  ;  de  Groot.  iv.  niifS. 

a  Wieger,  pp.  126ff.,  14-.;.  4  De  Groot,  i\ .  182. 

'lb.  p.  124 f. 

<■  H.  A.  Giles,  Slranor  Stories  from  a  Chiiuxp  Slmli::,  London, 
1880,  i.  32,  8.1,  163,  182  ;  N.  B-  Denrns,  Folk-Lnre  i,l  Cl,iim,  do. 
1876,  pp.  61,  7U;  Wieger,  pp.  11,  111,  and  passiin;  de  Groot, 
IV.  188  f. 

'  Dennys,  p.  90.  ^  lb.  p.  91.  »  Wieger,  p.  11. 


The  wer-fox  sujierstition  is  found  in  Japan,  but 
was  not  introduced  there  until  the  11th  century. 
There  are  ditterent  kinds  of  foxes.  The  wild  fox, 
Nogitsune,  can  take  any  form,  or  become  invisible, 
but  its  reflexion  in  water  is  always  that  of  a  fox. 
The  Ninko  fox  can  also  take  various  furnis, 
especially  that  of  a  pretty  girl,  in  whicli  shaiie  it 
will  even  marry  a  man.'  These  foxes  also  possess 
men,  or  live  in  their  houses,  bringing  luck  if  well 
treated,  but  they  are  dangerous  if  ill-treated. 
Some  Samurai  families  are  believed  to  own  foxes, 
which  steal  for  them  or  torment  their  enemies. 
Foxes  to  whom  some  kindness  has  been  shown, 
either  in  their  own  or  in  human  form,  reward  the 
doer  of  it  with  money,  etc.,  part  of  which  turns  to 
grass.  Often  the  house  in  which  the  fox  lives  is 
illusory  and  cannot  be  found  again  (see  F'airy,  vol. 
y.  p.  679).  Men  possessed  Ijy  foxes  run  about  yelp- 
ing and  eat  only  what  foxes  eat,  but  the  possessing 
goblin-fox  may  be  exorcized.-' 

The  .same  fox-belief  exists  among  the  Ainus,  and 
with  them  the  fox  has  both  good  and  evil  powers, 
and  can  cause  death.  Foxes  also  exhume  and  eat 
corpses.  But  the  same  powers  of  transformation 
to  human  form  are  ascribed  to  the  horse,  mole, 
crow,  etc.  The  spirit  of  the  bear,  dog,  otter,  and 
especially  the  cat,  can  enter  into  and  bewitch  a 
man  as  a  punishment ;  the  victim  eats  as  a  eat, 
wastes  away,  and  dies  mewing  like  a  cat.  This 
may  occur  when  a  man  has  killed  a  cat.  To 
prevent  possession  by  its  spirit,  he  must  eat  part 
of  it.^  The  Eskimos  and  some  American  Indian 
tribes  also  possess  the  fox  superstition.'' 

The  wer-animal  superstition  is  found  in  Africa 
in  connexion  with  a  variety  of  savage  beasts.  All 
over  N.  Africa  it  is  believed  that  thejiyin  can  take 
animal  forms — wolf,  jackal,  lion,  serpent,  scorpion. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  ghids,  who  appear  as  men 
or  animals,  and  feed  on  dead  bodies,  or  kill  and 
eat  living  men.*  More  akin  to  the  werwolf  super- 
stition is  the  belief  that  twin  children  go  out  at 
night  as  cats,  their  bodies  meanwhile  remaining  at 
home  as  if  dead.  If  they  are  beaten  by  any  one, 
they  tell  this  to  their  parents  next  day.'  Among 
the  Berbers  witnesses  maintain  that  they  have  seen 
girls,  when  born,  change  into  ogiesses,  who  throw 
themselves  on  men  until  they  are  strangled.' 
Araon^  the  Abyssinians  there  is  a  wide-spread 
belief  in  the  biidas,  who  change  into  hyenas  and 
kill  and  devour.  They  are  distinguished  from 
ordinary  hyenas  by  greater  malice.  The  budas  are 
sorcerers  ;  and  blacksmiths,  found  mainly  among 
the  Falashas  and  Agaos,  are  supposed  to  be  budas. 
Hyenas  have  been  killed  with  earrings  in  their  ears, 
and  these  are  believed  to  be  budas,  though  it  has 
been  thought  that  sorcerers  put  earrings  in  the  ears 
of  young  hyenas  to  bolster  up  this  superstition. 
The  budas  have  a  king  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abbolo  to  whom  they  bring  ott'erings  of  corpses 
daily.  As  blacksmiths  are  a  hereditary  folk,  their 
sorcery  is  also  hereditary,  but  a  buda  confers  the 
gift  on  his  children  by  a  mysterious  decoction  of 
herbs.  Cases  of  transformation  are  believed  to 
have  been  actually  witnes.sed.     In  one  such  case 

1  Cf.  the  Baluchistan  belief  that  the  black  bear  '  takes  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman  at  night,  and  hugs  men  to  death  if 
they  are  not  wary'(JI.  L.  Dames,  FL  .\iii.  [1902]  265). 

2  A.  B.  Mitford,  Tales  oj  Old  Japan.  London,  1871,  passim  ; 
L.  Hearn,  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  lio.  1894,  i.  312  ff.; 
B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese,  do.  1890,  s.v.  '  Fox  ' ;  see 
also-BiJBjv.  610''. 

3  J.  Batchelor,  2^he  Ainu  and  their  Folklore,  London,  1901, 
passim.  The  Ainu  of  Japan,  do.  1^92, passim  ;  B.  H.  Chamber- 
Iain,  Aino  FolkTai'S,  do.  1888,  p.  22. 

■*  Dennys,  p.  96;  U.  J.  Rink,  Talcs  and  Traditions  of  the 
Eskimo,  Edinburgh,  1876,  p.  144. 

5  E.  W.  Lane,  Arabian  Socif'i/  in  ^fiddle  Ages,  Loudon,  1883, 
pp.  34,  42. 

«  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  Last  Letters,  London,  1876,  cited  in 
Deunj  s,  p.  90  f. 

'R.  Bawct,  Contei  poptUairei  iMrbires,  Paris,  ISbb,  iii.,  iv. 
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the  biifin  sprinkled  ashes  over  liis  slioulders,  and 
the  change  l)egan.  Besides  killing  men  and  drink- 
ing their  Idood,  the  buda  takes  possession  of  his 
victim,  entering  his  body  by  a  look,  or  when  he  is 
eating,  or  in  illness.  The  victim  becomes  more  or 
less  insane,  laughing  like  a  hyena,  then  falling 
into  a  trance,  when  the  buda  speaks  through  him, 
often  telling  who  he  is  and  whj'  he  thus  personates 
the  patient.  Sometimes  the  victim  tries  to  get 
into  the  forest,  where  the  buda  is  supposed  to 
devour  him.  The  buda  is  kept  off  by  the  wearing 
of  amulets,  by  which  also  he  can  be  exorcized.  He 
can  also  transform  his  victims  into  animals,  and 
sometimes  digs  up  corpses  to  eat  them.  This  i.s 
also  done  by  actu.il  hyenas.' 

The  belief  in  the  werhj-ena  occurs  from  the 
Sudan  to  Tanganyika,  and  is  perhaps  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  wizards  at  their  meetings  howl 
and  caper  like  hyenas,  eat  horrible  food,  and  com- 
mit excesses  the  sight  of  which  makes  the  onlooker 
mad.  Even  in  the  daj'time  their  glance  causes  a 
deadly  sickness.  Certain  tribes  in  the  Sudan  are 
supposed  to  possess  this  power  of  transformation, 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  shoot  them.  One  of  them 
who  was  shot  wa.<<  seen  to  enter  the  hut  of  a  wizard, 
who  died  soon  after.  The  man  who  shot  him  soon 
followed  him  to  the  grave."  Generally  among  the 
black  races  the  usual  animals,  besides  the  hyena, 
are  the  lion,  leopard,  and  crocodUe.  In  Nubia  old 
women  are  called  hyenas,  and  are  believed  to  enter 
the  bodies  of  these  animals  by  niglit.'  In  the 
Sudan  the  hyena  shape  is  supposed  to  be  assumed 
at  an  ant's  nest.  The  Awemba  wizards  receive 
power  to  become  wild  beasts  from  spirits  called 
vibanda.*  The  Wanyamwesi  of  E.  Africa  think 
that  sorcerers  can  transform  themselves  into 
animals  in  order  to  injure  their  enemies.'  In  E. 
Central  Africa  witches  kill  men,  and  in  the  form  of 
hyenas  try  to  get  at  the  graves  of  their  victims  in 
order  to  eat  their  flesh.*  The  Akikuyu  tell  of  a 
man,  who,  after  his  maiTiage,  went  to  the  wilds 
and  lived  like  a  hyena  on  dead  bodies.  Ketunilng 
home,  he  ate  his  child.  His  brothers  killed  him, 
but  the  woman's  second  husband  also  became  a 
hyena  and  ate  her  and  his  child.'  In  IJritish 
Central  Africa  the  bewitcher  {mfiti)  can  turn  him- 
self into  a  hyena,  leopard,  crocodile,  etc.  He  then 
digs  up  dead  bodies  and  eats  them.  Sometimes 
the  change  takes  place  after  death,  and,  if  the 
creature  liills  people,  some  method  of  appeasing  it 
is  adopted.  The  wer-hyena  is  tliought  by  the 
Makanga  to  have  a  wife  who  at  night  opens  the 
door  of  the  kraal  to  admit  him  ami  then  runs  oil 
with  him  to  feast.  In  one  case,  when  a  goat  w.-is 
carried  oH',  tracks  of  a  hyena  and  of  human  feet 
were  seen  together.*  Among  the  Tumbuka  of 
Central  Africa  certain  women  wander  aljout 
smeared  with  white  clay,  and  are  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  changing  into  lions.''  In  W.  Africa 
the  Yoruba  think  that  the  wer-hyenas  assume 
theii'  animal  shape  at  night  to  prey  on  cattle  and 
sheep,  and,  if  possible,  on  human  beings,  who  are 
sometimes  compelled  to    go    out  to  them  when 

1  N.  Pearce,  Life  and  Adp^ntin-es  of  S.  Pcarce  .  .  .  with 
Coffln't  Visitto  Gondar,  ed.  J.  J.  Halls,  London,  1831,  i.  2S7  :  11. 
Salt,  Voyage  (o  Ahi'iinia,  do.  1814,  p.  427;  W.  C.  I'lowden, 
TraceU  in  Abyssinia,  do.  1868,  pp.  llCff.,262;  M.  Parkvns,  i</e 
»n  Abt/snnia!i,  do.  1868,  p.  301)  (f. ;  cf.  ERBi.  ST. 

'  W.  Schneider,  Die  Religion  der  a/rikan.  XaturvMer, 
Hiinster,  1891,  p.  2.^6. 

»  I).  Maodonald,  Africana,  London,  1882,  i.  227. 

«  J.  H.  W.  Sheane,  JAl  w\.\\.  [1906]  166. 

'R.  H.  Naaaau,  Petiehism  in  W.  Africa,  London,  1904,  p. 
231. 

«  Macdonald.  i.  107. 

'  W.  S.  and  K.  Routledge,  With  a  Prehistoric  Peoule,  London, 
1910.  p.  :!■.!«. 

•a.  Werner,  Naliccs  of  Brit.  Cent.  Africa,  I/Ondon,  1900,  i>p. 
MB.,  241.  .         .11 
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they  utter  certain  howls.'  In  Loanda  llie  belief 
existed  that  the  chief  could  change  himself  to  a 
lion,  kill  some  one,  and  then  resume  his  own  form.' 
The  Ibos  believe  tliat  a  man's  spirit  can  leave  his 
Iwdy  and  enter  into  an  aninifil.  This  is  called 
Mi  anu,  '  to  turn  animal,'  and  it  is  done  by  means 
of  a  drug.  If  the  animal  is  killed,  the  man  dies ; 
if  wounded,  his  body  is  covered  with  boil.s.'  Wilson 
says  of  sorcerers  in  Guinea  that  they  can  turn  into 
leopards  and  change  their  enemies  into  elephants, 
in  which  form  thej'  kill  them.*  In  Senegambia  a 
sorcerer  who  changes  to  an  evil  animal  is  kept  oft" 
by  means  of  salt ;  or,  when  transformed,  he  leaves 
his  skin  behind  him.  If  it  is  nibbed  with  salt,  he 
sufl'ers,  and  comes  to  beg  that  the  grains  of  salt  be 
removed.'  In  W.  Africa  generally  the  power  of 
(certain  persons  to  change  into  leojiards  or  to  send 
their  souls  into  leopards,  which  are  then  guided  by 
the  human  possessor  to  kill  such  persons  as  are 
obnoxious  to  them,  is  very  commonly  believed  in. 
The  person  so  changed  is  called  uvcngwa,  and  can- 
not be  killed.  Many  persons  actually  believe  that 
they  have  thus  metamorphosed  themselves  and 
done  harm.  Other  animals — lion,  panther,  croco- 
dile, or  shark — are  occasionally  inatle  use  of.^  One 
famUj',  living  at  the  month  of  the  Congo,  can 
change  into  leopards,  but,  if  once  they  lap  blood, 
they  remain  leopards  for  ever,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Arcadian  werwolves.'  In  Calabar  a 
man  may  become  a  rat.  bat,  or  owl,  etc.  In  this 
form  he  throws  his  victim  into  a  deep  sleep. 
He  then  resumes  his  human  form,  and  sucks  his 
blood,  and  the  victim  falls  sick  and  dies.  After 
burial,  the  body  is  taken  by  witches  from  the  grave 
for  a  cannibal  feast.  A  witch  continues  to  have 
this  power  after  death,  and  may  still  be  called 
to  cannibal  feasts  or  summoned  to  aid  living 
witches.  In  old  days  witches  laid  aside  their  skins 
to  assume  animal  form.  If  such  skins  were  found, 
pejiper  was  rubbed  into  them,  so  that  the  witches 
could  not  resume  them.  They  were  thus  caught, 
and  burnt  to  death,  care  being  taken  to  destroy 
the  heart,  in  which  the  witch  power  resided.* 
In  equatorial  Africa  the  werleopard  is  also  much 
dreaded."  The  whole  belief  in  such  transforma- 
tions is  much  mixed  up  with  the  existence  of  leopard 
societies,  the  members  of  which  disguise  them- 
selves in  leopard-skins  and  commit  murders. 

In  S.  Africa  .similar  beliefs  are  common.  The 
lion  form  is  assumed  by  wizards  on  the  Zambesi  by 
means  of  drinking  a  certain  liquid.  They  kill  men 
and  animals.'"  In  N.  lUiodesia  even'  educated 
natives  believe  in  the  power  of  certain  men  to 
become  evil  wer-lions  or  leopards  through  magic. 
This  is  combined  with  a  belief  that  the  soul  of  the 
chief  is  transformed  at  death  into  a  lion.  It  comes 
as  a  cub  from  his  grave  and  is  told  to  be  good,  but 
by  means  of  a  t«st  it  may  be  discovered  to  be  an 
evil  wer-lion."    The  Barotse  credit  certain  persons, 

1  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Toniba-speaking  Peoples,  London,  1894,  p. 
122. 
-  D.  Livinjatone,  Missionary  Travelt,  London,  1857,  p.  642. 

3  J.  r.-irkiiison,  J  A  I  .wxvi.  314. 

4  J.  L.  Wilion,  W.  Africa,  I^ndon,  1866,  p.  39S. 

'  L.  J.  B.  Birenj;er-F6raud,  Conies  populaires  de  la  Sini- 
gambie,  Paris,  ISSC.p.  236. 

'■  R.  E.  Dennett,  Folklore  o/  the  FjnrI,  iKindon.  1898,  pp.  6, 
111 ;  Nassau,  pp.  70, 201 1. :  M.  H.  Kingelc.v,  Travelsin  W.  A  frica, 
lyondon,  1897,  p.  542;  Wilson,  pp.  161,  S98 ;  AB  xvii.  (1905J 
99. 

7  A.  Bastian,  Die  deuUche  F.zped.  an  der  Loango-Kiisle,  Jena, 
1874-76,  ii.  248. 

8  J.  K.  Macfrretjor,  'Some  Calabar  Beliefs,'  United  Free 
Church  Mitt.  Record,  Edinburt'h,  1914,  p.  223f.  ;  Nassau  (p. 
123)  savs  that  wizards  go  forlh  to  the  Sabbat  in  their  spirit- 
bodies,  if  any  one  riilis  the  real  bodies  with  pepiwr.  they  can- 
not re-enter  them,  but  must  die. 

8  P.  B.  du  Ch.iilln,  Wild  Lire  nuder  the  Equator,  Loudon, 
1869,  p.  264. 

10  D.  and  C.  Livingstone,  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  London, 
186,1,  p.  169. 

ii  C.  GonldslMirv  and  H.  Sheane,  ffreaf  Plateau  o/A\  Rhodesia, 
London,  1911,  pp.  133,  200. 
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both  living  and  iload,  with  power  to  change  to  an 
animal — hyena,  lion,  serpent,  or  alligator — and  to 
do  harm  to  men  or  cattle.'  Among  the  Baronga 
a  secret  society  exists  the  members  of  wliicli  send 
out  their  sijirit- bodies  or  go  out  bodily  at  night  to 
devour  human  flesh.  They  leave  their  shadow,  or 
the  appearance  of  tlieniselves,  behind,  but  this  is 
in  reality  a  wild  animal  with  which  tlie  person  has 
chosen  to  identify  himself.  If  this  appearance  is 
stabbed,  a  hyena  rushes  howling  from  the  hut,  and 
the  real  man  falls  through  the  roof  with  a  similar 
wound.  Such  persons  enter  huts,  take  the  true 
self  of  the  occupant,  and  eat  hiru.  Only  his  shadow 
is  left,  and  he  dies  next  morning.  Some  think  that 
such  wizards  are  not  aware  of  their  night  work. 
Those  who  have  long  practised  it,  however,  are 
aware.  Perhaps  the  basis  of  the  whole  idea  is  to 
be  found  in  the  dream -conceptions  of  hysterical 
subjects.-  The  Basuto  also  believe  in  wer-anima!s, 
ma/nlifhoumes,  men  who  turn  temporarily  into 
animals  and  kill  and  eat  human  beings.  They 
have  the  tradition  of  the  introduction  of  sorcery 
through  a  queen  who  could  call  troops  of  wolves, 
monkeys,  et«. ,  to  her  nocturnal  gatherings  —  a 
belief  not  unlike  that  of  the  wolf-leader  in  France.^ 
The  Hottentots  believe  in  the  power  of  changing 
to  lion  shape  and  killing  men  or  animals.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  story  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  European  werwolf  tales. 

A  Hottentot  and  a  Bushnomau  travelling  saw  some  horses. 
He  bade  her  turn  into  a  lion  and  kill  one,  as  he  knew  her  to 
possess  this  power.  Hair  appeared  on  her  neck,  her  nails 
became  claws,  her  features  altered,  and  she  bounded  off  as  a 
lion,  the  man  in  turn  climbing  a  tree  until  she  re-assumed  her 
human  form.^ 

The  Bushmen  believed  that  sorcerers  could  as- 
sume the  form  of  jackals,  etc. ,  and,  conversely,  that 
the  lion  could  take  human  form.* 

Similar  beliefs  exist  among  the  Negroes  of 
America,  carried  thence  by  their  forefathers  from 
Africa.  In  Missouri  the  Negroes  think  some  cats 
are  devils,  i.e.  witches  in  disguise.'^  The  Voodoo 
is  credited  with  tUe  power  of  changing  to  a  black 
wolf,  dog,  cat,  owl,  or  bat  at  night.  To  stop  this 
the  human  or  the  animal  skin  must  be  found  and 
salted.     This  assumes  a  real  change  of  skin.' 

With  all  the  jV.  American  Indian  tribes  it  was 
believed  that  wizards  and  witches  could  take  the 
form  of  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  owls,  bats,  or  snakes 
— a  belief  which  was  probably  strengthened  by  the 
wizards  wearing  skins  of  animals  and  imitating 
their  howls,  etc.* 

The  Nisbinam  had  a  legend  of  a  medicine-man  who  was  seized 
with  a  spasm  and  went  .on  all  fours.  His  nails  grew  long 
and  sharp,  a  tail  grew  on  hini,  hair  covered  his  body,  and  he 
became  a  bear.  This  transformation  lasted  until  the  spasm 
passed. 9 

A  belief  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese  fox  super- 
stition exists,  as  witli  the  Narraganset,  and  the 
Tlaxcalans  believed  in  a  wer-dog.  The  Musquakies 
have  curious  tales  about  trees  which  appear  as 
liuman  beings,  each  bearing  the  marks  of  injuries 
ilone  to  the  other,  and  of  an  old  man  who,  denying 
that  he  was  a  bear,  is  proved  to  have  taken  that 
form  by  the  fact  that  his  tracks  and  those  of  the 
bear  both  have  traces  of  grease.  He  is  therefore 
killed  because  he  has  '  a  devil  in  hianose.' '°  Laiitau 

1  L.  Decle,  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa,  London,  1898,  p. 
76  ;  Livingstone,  p.  642. 
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tells  of  wizards  who,  having  taken  the  form  of  birds 
and  been  wounded,  are  found  to  have  identical 
wounds,  while  the  magical  bolts  with  which  the 
birds  were  shot  are  found  in  their  bodies.  The 
Chippewa  sorcerer  for  a  fee  will  turn  into  an  animal 
and  inflict  injuries  on  the  person  described  to 
him.' 

In  a  Chippewa  storv  a  boy  left  bs'  his  father  in  charge  of  his 
elder  brollier  and  sister  is  neglected  and  eats  the  leavings  of 
wolves.  These  pity  him,  and  he  follows  them.  The  brother 
one  day  beard  a  child's  voice  cryin^s  '  I  am  turning  into  a  wolf,' 
followed  by  a  howl.  Then  he  saw  the  boy  half  turned  into  a 
wolf.  As  he  watched,  the  change  became  complete,  and  with 
the  words,  '  I  am  a  wolf,'  the  werwolf  disappeared.^ 

Among  the  higher  American  Indian  peoples  similar 
beliefs  prevailed.  Maya  sorcerers  could  turn  into 
dogs,  pigs,  etc.,  and  their  glance  was  death  to  a 
victim  ;  and  in  Guatemala  the  name  of  the  priests 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  they  could  take 
animal  forms.  In  Yucatan  sorcerers  claimed  to 
have  such  powers,  and  one  in  dying  confessed  to  a 
priest  that  he  had  often  so  transformed  himself.^ 
Among  the  Tarahuniare  Indians  of  Mexico,  if  a 
sorcerer  sees  a  bear,  he  will  beg  an  Indian  not  to 
shoot  it,  as  it  is  he,  or,  if  an  owl  screeches,  he  will 
say,  'It  is  I  who  am  calling.'''  Tlie  European 
belief  in  the  transformation  of  witches  into  cats 
was  carried  to  America.' 

Following  the  belief  into  S.  America,  we  find 
that  the  Abipone  keebet,  or  priest,  was  believed  to 
turn  himself  into  an  invisible  tiger  which  could 
not  be  killed.  When  a  kecbct  threatened  to  trans- 
form himself  and  began  to  roar  like  a  tiger,  the 
onlookers  fled,  believing  that  the  change  was  actu- 
ally taking  place.*  The  people  of  Guiana  believe 
in  the  keiiaima,  a  being  who  can  send  forth  his 
spirit  to  injure  or  cause  wasting  disease,  or  place 
it  in  the  body  of  any  animal — jaguar,  serpent, 
bird,  or  insect — which  follows  up  the  victim  and 
slays  him.  His  spirit  may  also  enter  a  man  in  the 
form  of  a  caterpillar,  and  cause  disease.  Such  a 
caterpillar  is  often  withdrawn  from  a  patient's 
body  by  a  peaiman,  or  doctor,  and  killed,  but  the 
spirit  escai)es,  so  that  the  kenaima  does  not  die. 
The  animal  in  which  the  kenaima  usually  places 
his  spirit  is  the  jaguar  or  tiger — the  kenaima-i\gex 
— which  it  puzzles  an  Indian  to  kill.  A  certain 
small  bird  is  also  much  feared  as  a  kenaima-\i\xA  ; 
this  is  shot  and  every  scrap  of  it  carefully  burned, 
so  that  there  may  be  one  enemy  the  less.  Certain 
peaimen  are  thought  to  have  the  power  of  sending 
their  spirit  into  an  animal.'  The  wer-jaguar  is 
believed  in  by  many  of  the  tribes. 

A  Tucuman  story  tells  how  a  man  saw  his  brother  take 
three  grains  of  salt,  spread  a  jaguar-skin  on  the  ground,  and 
dance  round  it,  when  he  became  a  jaguar.  Sluch  horrified,  he 
later  obtained  the  skin  and  burned  it.  Returning  home,  he 
found  his  brother  dying,  but  was  asked  by  him  to  procure  a 
piece  of  the  skin.  He  did  so,  and  the  dying  man  threw  it  over 
his  shoulders,  and  became  a  jaguar,  which  fled  into  the  forest. 
In  this  case  bullets  merel}-  rebounded  from  the  wer-animal.  In 
a  Paraguay  story  the  uian  becomes  a  mau-eating  jaguar  by 
falling  prone,  and  is  re-transformed  by  reversing  the  process. 
Once  he  was  wounded  by  a  youth,  wlio  followed  him  up  and 
killed  him  in  his  den,  which  was  filled  with  human  bones. 8  In 
another  tale  from  the  Paraguayan  Chaoo  two  men  who  visited 
a  village  when  the  men  were  .absent  decamped  when  they 
heard  from  the  women  that  they  would  soon  return.  When  the 
men  returned,  they  said  that  tlie  visitors  were  jaguars,  who  had 
come  to  deceive  and  destroy  them,  and  they  had  seen  the  marks 


1  J4  /!££»■  [1896],  p.  161. 

2  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  History  .  .  .  of  the  Indian  Tribes, 
Philadelphia,  1853-67,  ii.  232. 

'■^NR  ii.  797;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Lib.  of  Aborig.  Amer.  Lit., 
Philadelphia,  1882-87,  vi.  46 ;  FL./  i.  249. 

4  C.  Lumholtz,  Unknoum  Mexico,  London,  1903,  i.  325. 

5  S.  A.  Drake,  Xeu>  England  Legends,  Boston,  1SS4,  p.  260. 

6  M.  Dobrizhoffer,  Account  of  the  Abipones,  London,  1822, 

7  E.  F.  Ini  Thum,  Among  the  Iiulians  of  Guiana.  London, 
1883,  pp.  328  f.,  332  ff.,  349 ; 'SV.  H.  Brett, /»id.  Tribes  of  Guiana, 
do.  1868,  p.  368. 

8  A.  H.  Keane,  Man,  Piist  and  Present,  Cambridge,  1899,  p. 
3S0f.,  citing  Anales  de  la  Soc.  Cientifica  Argentina,  xli.  [1890] 
321. 
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o(  their  claw9  near  the  village.    They  were  then  pursued  and 

-Among  the  }ftlinicsin>is  in  Banks  Islands  the 
nearest  analogy  to  the  werwolf  is  the  tulnmnnr, 
the  sonl  of  a  p<'rs<in  w  hich  leaves  the  Imdy  to  eat 
a  corpse.  A  woman  threatened  to  do  tliis.  Watch 
wa.s  la-pt,  and.  when  a  noise  was  heard  near  the 
corpse,  the  watchers  threw  a  stone  and  hit  some- 
thing. No.vt  day  the  woman  was  found  to  have 
a  bruise  on  her  arm  caused  by  the  stone  which  bit 
her  soul.'-  In  Lepers'  Island  wizards  transform 
theniselve.s  into  blow-flics  and  cause  sickness  to 
their  victim,  or  into  a  sb.'uk  and  eat  enemies.  In 
Aurora  magicians  take  the  form  of  sharks,  owls, 
and  eagles.^  A  story  from  this  island  illustrates 
the  belief. 

Tarkeke  devoured  men  by  turning  into  a  fish,  or  entering  a 
Bsh  or  a  kind  of  niaRic  ima(;e  of  a  llsh.  His  son  found  this 
image  and  ifol  into  it,  when  it  went  out  to  sea.  Tarkeke  then 
went  after  the  Iwy  and  punished  him.* 

In  the  examples  quoted  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  bow^  many  ways  the  change  is  thought 
to  be  efl'eeted.  In  many  instances — Scandinavian, 
German,  Slavic,  French,  Chinese,  and  the TiK\iinans 
of  S.  America — it  is  by  donning  an  animal  skin  or 
girdle  (see  GlRDLK),  presumably  after  removing  the 
clothing,  as  this  is  a  necessary  preliminary  in  other 
methods.  Eating  a  drug  or  root  or  rubbing  the 
body  with  a  salve  or  oil  is  found  in  ancient  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  I'.ngland,  India,  Indonesia  (where 
also  a  poison  infecting  the  soul  is  thought  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  change),  and  in  Africa,  and  in  many 
cases  tried  judicially  in  Europe.  Charms,  spells, 
and  other  magical  methods  also  effected  the  change 
in  Celtic,  Slavic,  Chinese,  Indonesian,  Cambodian, 
and  other  instances,  and  no  doubt  the  use  of  spells 
accompanied  the  other  means  referred  to.  The 
power  might  be  given  by  the  devil  (Russian),  or  by 
spirits  (Awemba),  or  the  change  might  be  caused 
in  a  man  by  a  witch.  It  might  be  the  eti'ect  of  a 
divine  or  saintly  punishment  or  other  curse  (ancient 
Greece,  China,  Celts  of  Ireland,  Normandy)  ;  or  it 
might  be  the  result  of  eating  human  flesh  (ancient 
Greece),  or  of  making  use  of  some  particular  action 
—swimming  (ancient  Greece,  Pi^rigord),  falling 
prone  (Paraguay),  yawning  (ancient  Greece) ;  or 
it  might  be  the  natural  gift  of  a  seventh  son 
(Portugal),  or  of  one  born  on  Christmas  night 
(Naples)  or  between  Christmas  and  Twelfth-night 
(Greece). 

In  some  cases  the  power  is  ascribed  to  a  special 
tribe  or  to  a  people  living  in  a  special  district — 
Arcadians,  Korinchi  Malays,  aboriginal  tribes  in 
China,  Sei'ar  of  IJadramau't.  This  has  perhaps  an 
equivalent  in  the  appearance  of  epidemics  of  lycan- 
thropy  in  certain  places,  so  common  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  later. 

Very  often  it  is  said  that,  when  the  wer-animal 
is  wounded  or  killed,  the  human  form  comes  back 
spontaneously.  This  is  found  in  many  European 
instances,  and  also  inversely  in  that  of  the  fox  and 
dog  superstition  in  China. 

In  general,  where  the  animal  skin  may  be  separ- 
ated from  the  man,  there  is  still  a  sympathetic 
relation  between  it  ami  him.  Thus,  if  it  is  burne<l 
(Flemish,  Breton,  American,  S.  American  in- 
stances), or  rubbed  with  salt  or  pepper  (Sene- 
gambia.  Calabar,  Negroes  of  America),  he  sulTers 
terribly  and  may  die,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Imnhoyo 
in  Celebes  (below,  p.  218  f.).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  may  release  him  from  being  a  werwolf,  as  in 
the  ca.se  of  other  men  under  enchantment  who 
lose  their  Ijeast  nature  when  the  skin  is  burned. 
Conversely,  the  seal  or  mermaid  wife  recovers  it 
when  she  discovers  her  skin. 

>  W.  B.  Orubb,  .4  Church  in  the.  Wildi,  London,  1914,  p.  01, 
v^'here  also  a  8tor>-  of  a  woman  who  married  a  jat;uar  is  yiven. 

•'  R.  II  Codrinifton,  The  Uelanetians,  Oxford,  ls91,  p.  222; 
see  also  ABniuuiNKs. 

»  lb.  p.  am.  *  lb.  p.  407  f. 


While  in  Europe  the  man  who  is  a  werwolf  is 
known  by  his  eyebrows  growing  together  over  his 
nose,  or  by  a  small  wolf's  tail  growing  between  his 
shoulder-blades,  in  Indoncs-ia  the  man-tiger  as  a 
man  lacks  heels  or  the  furrow  of  the  upiier  lip,  or 
is  marked  by  twisted  feet  or  by  iicculiar  action.-'.' 

There  are  various  metliods  of  curing  or  ending 
the  transformation.  Burning  the  skin  and  wound- 
ing have  already  been  mentioned.  Another 
method  was  for  the  witch  to  cover  the  werwolf 
with  a  skin  with  h.Tir  turned  outwards  (Serbia). 
In  the  co-se  of  wounding,  some  snecial  methods  are 
referred  to— the  werwolf  bad  to  be  scratched  above 
the  nose  so  as  to  extract  three  drojis  of  blood 
(Brittany),  and  in  Germany  stabbed  on  the  brow 
three  times  with  a  knife  or  pitchfork.  Tlie  effu- 
sion of  blood  as  a  cure  here  corresponds  to  the 
drawing  of  blood  from  a  witch  as  a  well-known 
means  of  destroying  her  power.  Naming  the  wer- 
wolf by  his  'uaptismal  name  and  reproaching  him 
were  also  effective."  In  one  story  cited  above  the 
wife  shakes  her  apron  at  lier  busb.and  and  so  restores 
him.  In  C.imbodia  the  werwolf  is  deprived  of  his 
power  if  struck  with  a  hook  on  the  shoulder.' 

2.  Lycanthropy  as  a  theological  doctrine.- 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  but  more  emphati- 
cally in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  th9ologi.T.ns 
turned  their  attention  to  lycanthropy  as  a  branch 
of  sorcery.  The  general  doctrine  was  that  by  the 
help  of  Satan  sorcerers  could  transform  themselves 
into  noxious  animals,  particularly  wolves,  for 
purposes  inimical  to  others.  Innumerable  theo- 
logians expressed  these  views,  and  many  treatises 
were  written  on  the  subject,  while  it  was  also 
discussed  in  general  works  on  the  evils  of  sorcery. 
Of  these  theologians  .1.  Bodin  is  one  of  the  best 
examples ;  in  his  De  }[agorum  Demonoinaniii 
(Frankfort,  1603)  he  maintains  the  reality  and 
certainty  of  the  transformation.  Theological 
opinion  thus  coincided  with  popular  superstition, 
and  many  of  the  instances  cited  as  proofs  are  little 
better  than  the  popular  tales  referred  to  above— 
e.g.,  where  a  wolf  is  wounded  and  a  human  being 
is  found  with  a  similar  wound  soon  after.  The 
severest  measures  were  therefore  taken  against 
lycanthropes,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  this  authoritative  announcement  of  the 
reality  of  the  transformation  adtled  to  the  popular 
tenorism.  People  easily  imagined  the  truth  of  the 
charges  brought  against  those  charged  with  them, 
or  came  forward  as  witnesses  of  the  alleged  facts. 
Indeed,  the  prisoners  themselves  often  maintained 
their  truth,  .showing  that  insanity  and  hallucina- 
tion had  much  to  do  with  the  matter  (§  3).  The 
peculiarly  heinous  aspect  of  the  crime  is  seen  in 
this ;  H.  Boguet,  a  ]u<lge  w  ho  tried  many  cases 
and  who  wrote  many  works  against  sorcery,  drew 
up  a  code  in  1601  in  which  he  stated  that,  while 
sorcerers  should  be  first  strangled  and  then  burned, 
the  liiiips-qiirnus  should  be  burned  alive.-*  The 
belief  in  sorcery  as  well  as  the  theological  animus 
against  it  often  led  to  epidemics  of  sorcery  ;  the 
people  in  a  district,  e..(].,  became  terrorized  by  the 
idea  that  all  around  them  were  sorcerers,  or  many 
persons,  half  crazy,  maintained  this  regarding 
themselves.  At  the  beginning  of  the  lUth  cent. 
in  Lombardy,  during  sticli  an  epidemic,  witches 
were  freely  accused  of  having  clianged  into  cats 
and  entered  houses  to  suck  the  blood  of  children.' 
Reports  of  many  trials  of  reputed  lycanthropes  are 
still  extant,  and  alVord  sad  evidence  of  human 
credulity. 

1  Grimm,  pp.  W97,in;'.ii ;  de  Clroot,  iv.  10",  170  ;  Thorpe,  ii.  169. 

2  Thorpe  li  l(i!> '  '^>.  Hovorkaand  A.  Kronfeld,  V f  rgltichende 
Volksmtdiiin,  Stuttgart,  1908-09,  i.  4r->u  ;  Hertz,  p.  «1. 

«  See  ERH  iii.  168". 

4  See  the  code  In  J.  aarinel,  llitt.  de  la  inwjie  tn  traiia, 
Paris,  1818,  p.  302. 
>  Bonrquelot,  p.  240. 
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In  1521  Pierre  Burgot  and  Michel  Veiduu  were  tried  by  the 
prior  of  the  Dominicans  ot  Foli^ny,  in  the  diocese  of  Besangon. 
The  former  allet,'ed  that  >ears  before,  when  liis  cattle  had 
strayed,  a  black  cavalier  had  brought  them  to,:;^ther  after  he 
had  a^rreed  to  give  himself  to  his  master,  the  devil.  Later 
Verdun  taught  him  at  the  Sabbat  how  to  bei^ome  a  werwolf  by 
rubbing  himself  with  a  certain  ointment.  Then  he  saw  himself 
with  four  paws  and  liis  body  covered  with  hair,  while  he  was 
able  to  run  like  the  wind.  Verdun  also  transformed  himself  in 
the  same  way  ;  the  ointment  had  been  obtained  from  his  demon 
master.  In  the  form  of  wolves  they  killed  several  children, 
sucked  their  blood,  and  ate  part  of  their  flesh,  finding  it  excel- 
lent. Burgot  also  said  that  he  had  sexual  relations  with 
wolves.  Both  men  were  burned  alive  at  Besanvon.i  In  the 
same  year,  before  the  same  court,  three  sorcerers  were  executed 
for  the  s.ame  crime.  One  of  them  had  been  wounded  as  a  wolf 
by  a  hunter,  who,  following  the  trail,  came  to  a  hut,  where  he 
found  him  having  his  wound  dressed  by  his  wife.  These  lycan- 
thropes  are  represented  in  a  painting  in  the  chapel  of  tlie 
bominic^ns.2  A  curious  case  is  that  of  Gilles  Garnier,  a  hermit 
of  Lyons,  who,  finding  his  solitude  irksome,  had  taken  a  female 
companion.  They  had  several  children  and  lived  in  great 
misery.  In  1572  a  wolf  terrorized  the  district,  and  the  bodies  of 
several  children  were  found  half  devoured.  A  boy  was  attacked 
by  the  wolf,  but  his  cries  attracted  attention.  Garnier  was 
found  near  the  body,  and  at  his  trial  before  the  Parlement  of 
D6Ie  avowed  that  he  was  the  wolf,  that  he  had  sold  himself  to 
the  devil,  and  had  obtained  the  power  of  transformation  by  the 
use  of  an  ointment.  He  had  killed  and  eaten  the  children,  the 
woman  also  sharing  in  the  ghastly  meal.  He  also  was  burned 
alive.3 

In  Auvergne  in  158S  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  was  burned 
alive  as  a  werwolf.  Her  husband  had  asked  a  hunter  to  bring 
hira  some  game.  The  hunter  was  attacked  by  a  wolf,  and  cut 
off  one  of  its  paws.  On  his  return  to  the  chateau  he  drew  the 
paw  from  his  bag,  when  it  was  seen  to  be  the  hand  of  a  woman, 
with  a  ring  on  the  finger  which  the  gentleman  recognized  as  his 
wife's.  Suspecting  tier,  he  went  in  search  of  her,  and  found 
that  she  had  lost  a  hand.  On  her  confession  that  she  was  the 
wolf,  she  was  condemned.* 

Henri  Boguet,  gr.and  judge  of  tlie  ecclesiastical 
court  of  St.  Claude  (1569-1616),  was  most  active 
against  sorcerers,  and,  according  to  Voltaire, 
boasted  of  having  put  to  death  more  than  600 
lycanthropes.  His  Discours  exici-able  de/:  sorciers 
(Lyons,  1602)  contains  m.any  instances  of  alleged 
lycanthropy,  with  the  confessions  of  those  accused. 
He  believed  firmly  in  the  possibility  of  the  trans- 
formation, whether  by  rubbing  with  an  ointment 
or  otherwise,  son»e  chapters  of  his  work  dealing 
specially  with  this  subject.  It  is  remarkable  also, 
as  showing  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  time,  that  on 
3rd  Dec.  1573  the  Parlement  of  Frauclie-Comt6 
gave  a  ruling  for  the  pursuit  of  loups-gai-uiis.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Itjth  cent.  Pierre  Stumf  was  executed 
at  Bibburg,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  on  his  own  confession  of 
having  lived  with  a  succulia,  who  gave  him  a  girdle  by  which  he 
could  become  a  wolf,  not  only  in  his  own  sight,  but  in  that  of 
others.  He  had  killed  and  eaten  fifteen  children  in  his  wolf 
lonn,  and  had  tried  to  eat  two  of  his  daughters-in-Iaw.s 

The  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  was  marked  by 
new  epidemics  of  lycanthropy,  and  hundreds  of 
executions  took  place. 

In  1603  Jean  Grenier,  a  boy  of  14,  alleged  before  the  judge  of 
Roche-Chalans  that  he  was  a  werwolf,  as  a  result  of  a  demon- 
iacal gift,  and  that  he  had  eaten  some  children.  He  also 
accused  his  father  of  being  a  werwolf  and  possessing  a  wolf's 
skin,  and  another  man,  Pierre  la  Thillaire,  of  having  his  skin 
and  ointment.  The  conduct  of  the  boy  in  court  showed  that 
he  was  insane,  and  he  was  detained  in  a  convent.  Nevertheless 
the  charge  was  continued  against  the  two  men.  The  youth  was 
visited  in  his  convent  by  De  Lancre  in  1610,  who  found  that  he 
could  run  on  all  fours  with  ease,  and  that  his  method  of  eating 
was  disgusting.  He  still  persisted  in  his  delusion  of  being  a 
werwolf. 7 

In  1604  at  Lausanne  five  persons  were  burned  as  werwolves. 
A  peasant  of  Cressi  had  cursed  his  child  and,  as  a  result,  five 
sorceresses  in  the  form  of  wolves  had  carried  him  off  to  the 
devil,  who  sucked  his  blood.  The  sorceresses  then  cut  him  up, 
boiled  him  in  a  cauldron,  and  made  an  ointment  of  his  flesh.3 

These  will  suilice  as  examples  of  the  trials  and 
executions  for  alleged  lycanthropy  which  were  so 
numerous  at  this  period.  Not  the  least  noteworthy 
fact  in  the  whole  sordid  business  is  that  some  of 

1  Bodin,  p.  235. 

s  J.  Franpais,  L'Eglise  et  ta  sorcetlerie,  Paris,  1910.  p.  119. 
s  Bodin,  p.  234.  *  Garinet,  p.  149. 

^  Bourquelot,  p.  245. 

6  M.  A.  Del  Rio,  Visquis.  Magiearum  Libri  Sez,  Louvain,  1599, 
lib.  ii.  qu.  18. 

7  P.  de  Lancre,  Tableau  de  i'inconstance  des  mauvais  anrjes  et 
dimons,  Paris,  1613,  p.  252. 

8  Bourquelot,  p.  245. 


the  writers  on  the  subject  show  the  most  extra- 
ordinary credulity  regarding  tlie  cases.  Petrus 
Marmorius,  in  his  De  Sortilcgiis,  maintained  tliat 
he  had  seen  the  oliange  of  men  into  wolves  in 
Savoy."  Bourdin,  procureur  general  of  the  king, 
assured  Bodin  that  there  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  Belgium  the  jirocis,  signed  by  judge  and 
witnesses,  regarding  a  wolf  shot  in  the  thigh  with 
an  arrow.  Soon  after  a  man  was  found  in  bed 
with  the  arrow  in  a  wound,  and,  when  it  was  drawn 
out,  it  was  recognized  for  his  own  by  the  person 
who  had  shot  the  wolf.'  Other  cases  are  related 
in  which  cats  attacked  a  man,  who  wounded  them. 
Women  were  then  found  in  bed  with  similar 
wounds,  and  they  were  at  once  believed  to  be  the 
cats  in  question.*  While  the  whole  was  gener- 
ally attributed  to  diabolical  influence,  there  were 
different  ways  of  accounting  for  it.  Some  writers 
thought  that  there  was  a  real  transformation,''  or 
that  the  devil  clothed  the  men  with  an  actual 
wolf-skin '  or  with  one  condensed  out  of  air." 
Others,  however,  thought  that  the  devil  wrought 
by  fantasy  or  by  means  of  unguents  on  the  man 
or  on  the  onlookers,  so  that  they  imagined  that 
the  man  or  woman  was  an  animal,  while  he  or  she 
was  similarly  deluded.'  Others,  again,  suggested 
that  the  devil  caused  the  person  in  sleep  to  imagine 
that  he  was  a  wolf,  and  that  he  actually  did  the 
deeds  of  which  he  dreamed.*  This  is  akin  to  the 
theory  of  St.  Augustine,  who  refused  to  believe 
that  the  demons  could  actually  change  man's 
corporeal  substance.  In  sleep  or  trance  the  man's 
'  fantasm '  went  from  hira  and  might  appear  to 
others  in  corporeal,  animal  form,  while  to  the  un- 
conscious man  himself  it  might  then  a]ipear  that 
he  was  in  .such  a  form  and  acting  in  accordance." 
The  effect  of  such  drugs  as  stramonium  caused 
hallucinations  of  riding  through  the  air  and  of 
transformation,  such  as  witches  confessed  to,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  food  given  by  women  to 
others  in  Italy  so  that  they  believed  themselves 
beasts  of  burden.'"  Such  a  drug  might  occasionally 
be  responsible  for  lycanthropic  hallucination. 
Still  others,  more  rational,  regarded  lycanthropes 
as  lunatics  who  imagined  themselves  wolves.  The 
last  is  probably  the  true  solution  of  the  whole 
matter. 

3.  Lycanthropy  as  a  form  of  mental  aberration. 
— Both  in  earlier  times  anil  even  in  the  period  when 
severe  sentences  were  being  passed  against  alleged 
werwolves,  the  existence  of  a  diseased  mental  con- 
dition in  which  the  patient  imagined  himself  to  be 
an  animal — a  form  of  melancliolia  with  delirium — 
was  clearly  recognized  by  some.  The  popular 
belief  in  werwolves  was  not  accepted  by  scientific 
writers  in  antiquity.  Herodotus  (iv.  104)  would 
not  be  persuaded  of  the  alleged  transformation  of 
the  Neurians.  Pausanias,  admitting  the  trans- 
formation of  Lycaon  as  a  divine  punishment, 
refused  to  believe  in  the  recurrent  transformations 
in  Arcadia.  Pliny  (ifiV  viii.  34)  was  equally  in- 
credulous. Medical  writers  regarded  lycanthropy 
as  a  form  of  mental  derangement.  Of  these, 
Marcellus  of  Side  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he  treats 
lycanthropy  in  this  fashion.  The  poem  has  not 
survived,  but  a  prose  version,  abridged,  by  yEtius 
exists. 

1  Bodin,  p.  237.  2  n.  p.  236. 

»  Instances  in  Bodin,  p.  236  f. ;  cf.  De  Spina,  ii.  549. 

4  Bodin,  p.  '245,  and  passim. 

6  D.  Sennert,  Opera  Omnia,  Lyons,  1666,  ii.  393 f. 

8  De  Spina,  ii.  6S2. 

^  J.  de  Nynauld,  De  ta  Lycanthmpie,  ch.  i.  ;  De  Spina, 
it  500,  681  f. :  B.  de  Chauvincourt,  Discours  de  ta  tycanthropis, 
passim. 

8  J.  Wier,  De  Prcestigiis  Dcemonum^,  Basel,  1566,  paisim. 

9  De  Cio.  Dei,  xviii.  17  f. 

10  Cf.  R.  Reuss,  La  Sorcdltrie.  Paris,  1871,  p.  133 1. ;  E. 
Parish,  Hattucinations  and  lUusions,  London,  1897,  p.  40  f.  ; 
Leland,  p.  207. 
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According  to  Marcellus,  those  aftlictert  by  the  lupine  or  cuiiine 
niftduesji  tco  out  at  ni^-ht  in  February,  imitating  wolves  or  dogs, 
and  hirk  auiont;  tombs.  He  Rives  the  signs  by  wliioh  they  may 
be  known— pale  face,  tearless  eyes,  dry  tongue,  burning  thirst, 
etc.  He  also  suggests  various  remedies  (or  this  disease,  which 
he  regards  as  a  form  of  melanoholia.1  Greek  pliysicians  knew 
ftl»jO  the  Kvvavdpwno^,  the  man  who  imagined  hinmelf  to  h^-  a 
dog.a 

The  existence  of  such  a  form  of  iiiailness  was 
known  to  the  Semites,  as  the  account  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Dn  4^)  shows."  Several  16th  and  17th  cent, 
writers  regard  lycanthropy  as  a  form  of  madness. 
Of  tliese  Wier  is  the  l)est  known,  though  he  still 
believed  in  demoniacal  influence.  According  to 
him,  those  who  believed  themselves  wolves  were 
really  troubled  in  their  minds  by  the  devil,  so  that 
in  sleep  they  imagined  that  they  had  actually  per- 
petrated the  actions  of  which  they  accused  them- 
selves, lie  also  cites  the  passage  of  Marcellus  just 
referred  to.'  J.  de  Nynauld,  a  doctor  who  wrote 
on  lycanthropy,  thought  that  the  lycanthropes 
were  deluded  by  the  devil,  or  that  he  actually 
gave  them  unguents,  liquids,  or  powders,  by  which 
their  sense  impressions  were  afiected.  There  were, 
however,  natural  lycantliroj)es,  persons  afflicted 
with  folic  loiiviire.  He  denies  any  actual  trans- 
formation,' such  as  was  insisted  on  by  Bodin. 
The  possibility  of  persons,  more  or  less  imliecile, 
living  in  a  wild  state  in  the  forests,  or  even  found 
among  wild  animals,  such  as  wolves,  was  also 
suggested  by  some  later  writers."  Modern  alienists 
take  the  view  that  lycanthropy  was  a  form  of 
insanity,  often  endemic.  The  patient  suffers  from 
a  degradation  of  the  personality,  and  imagines  that 
he  is  a  beast.  The  disease  was  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  because  people  then  believed  such  a 
transformation  possible.  Now  such  melancholia 
with  delirium  is  rare,  because  this  belief  hardly 
survives  in  Europe.  Sporadic  cases,  however,  are 
still  known  ;  in  one  instance  the  patient  imagined 
that  he  was  a  wolf,  and  ate  raw  meat.' 

Some  of  the  instances  cited  in  the  previous 
sections  may  be  best  explained  as  oases  of  insanity 
of  the  type  described.  Cf.  the  Greek  /SpouKiXoxos 
and  the  human  Kallikantzari,  the  Malay  instances 
of  men  with  badi,  several  Cliinese  examples,  the 
Japanese  belief  in  fox-possession,  the  Ainu  belief 
in  possession  by  various  animals,  the  Abyssinian 
belief  in  possession  by  a  buda,  the  Nishinam  man 
possessed  by  a  bear,  as  well  as  various  European 
instances.  In  all  tlie.se  the  imitation  of  the  pos- 
sessing animal  is  noticeable,  and  the  additional 
accounts  of  the  growth  of  hair,  claws,  etc.,  may  be 
imaginary,  or  may  be  exaggerated  accounts  of 
abnormal  growth  of  hair  or  nails  in  cases  of  such 
insanity  (cf.  Nebuchadrezzar)  or  of  hypertrichosis 
in  general."  The  instances  of  medicine-men  pre- 
tending to  become  animals,  and  of  the  witnesses 
actually  believing  that  they  see  hair  and  claws 
growing  on  them,  are  perhaps  exjiloitations  of  this 
diseased  condition. 

Further  examples  of  possession  from  all  stages 
of  culture  are  worth  citing. 

1 /Etius,  bk.  vi.  cap.  11;  W.  H.  Roscher,  'Das  von  der 
Kvnanthropie  handelnde  Fragment  dea  Marcellus  von  Side,' 
ASa,  philol.-hist.  Classe,  xvii.  (Leipzig,  1896]  no.  3;  cf.  R. 
Hurton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Loiulon,  1836,  p.  88  f. 

-  Galen,  x.  502. 

3  Some  theologians  thought  that  there  was  a  real  change, 
others  that  it  was  imaginary,  and  others  that  his  soul  had 
passed  into  the  body  of  a  beast. 

*  Wier,  pp.  'lM<.,'i\ai.,  453f. 

3  De  Nynauld,  ch.  i.  For  other  writers  who  took  the  view 
that  nmdiiess  was  the  cause  of  lycanthropy  see  Rourquelot, 
p.  268.  Voltaire  appears  to  regard  the  demoniacs  of  Scripture, 
who  wandered  among  the  tombs,  as  lycanthropes,  who  also  had 
that  habit  (£8«ai  surles  ittxnrit,  in  fJCuvres,  Paris,  1819,  xiii.  195). 

•  e.g.,  L.  F.  Calnieil,  De  la  Folic,  Paris,  1845,  i.  74  ;  Reuss, 
p,  143. 

'  D.  Hack  Tuke,  Diet,  of  Ptychol.  Medicine,  London,  1892,  i. 
434,  li.  752 ;  L.  Bianchi.  A  Trxt-Book  of  Ptychiatry,  do.  lOOfl, 
pp.  823,  697,  089;  cf.  Bourquclot,  p.  260  f. 

8  See  A.  F.  I.e  Double  anti  F.  Houssay,  Let  Vtlue,  Paris,  1912, 
p.  170,  and  }<iir«im. 


A.  Werner,  writing  of  the  tribes  of  Uiitish  Central  Africa 
(among  whom  the  possibility  of  transformation  is  firmly  believed 
in),  tells  of  ji  man  who  had  a  strong  feeling  at  times  that  be  was 
a  lion,  and  was  impelled,  as  a  lion,  to  kill  and  ttiutilate.  He 
would  watch  by  the  wayside,  leap  out,  and  stab  his  \  irtim,  and 
was  undoubtedly  insane,  other  men  believed  tliat  tbey  were 
similarly  transformed.'  A  boy  was  burned  in  Asbango-land 
because  he  confessed  that  he  had  changed  into  a  leopard  and 
murdered  two  men — a  case  not  unlike  certain  occurring  in  the 
Ifith  (!eiitury.2  Some  men  of  the  (Jaro  hill  tribes  are  afllicted 
occasionally  by  a  temporary  delirium,  in  which  they  walk  like 
tigers  and  shun  society.  This  is  known  among  these  tribes  as 
'  transformation  into  a  tiger,'  and  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  application  of  a  medicine  to  the  forehead.  Those  who  thus 
suffer  do  not  know  what  has  happened  when  they  return  to 
their  senses. ^  Certain  demoniacs  among  the  Goijds  are  believed 
to  be  possessed  by  the  tiger-god,  and  will  fall  on  a  kid  and 
devour  it  alive.4  In  the  Malay  peninsula  so  real  is  the  belief  in 
the  wer-tiger  that  boys  play  a  game  based  on  the  belief.  In 
this  one  boy  is  hypnotized,  a[id  the  others  nm  off,  imitating 
cries  of  fowls.  Then  he  rises,  pursues,  scratches,  and  bites  any 
whom  he  catches,  or  climbs  trees  in  his  assumed  character. 
Any  one  who  finds  himself  at  his  mercy  may  break  the  spell  by 
calling  out  bis  real  name  (cf.  the  European  werwolf  instances 
parallel  to  this)- -probably  because  this  was  pre-suggested  to 
him.  He  is  supposed  to  be  temporarily  possessed  by  a  spirit, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  on  a  par  with  actual  cases  of  in- 
sanity, and  that  the  boy  might  easily  become  insane,  imagining 
himself  to  be  a  tiger.  The  game  is  also  played  in  Sumatra 
and  Java,  where  other  animals  are  also  imitated.^  Among  the 
Dayaks  men  who  eat  forbidden  flesh  are  liable  to  penalties. 
They  will  run  about  the  woods  naked,  imitating  a  deer,  if  they 
have  eaten  deer's  flesh. «  In  Annani  an  adept  who  wishes  to  ask 
something  from  the  tiger-^od  pr.ays  it  to  incarnate  itself  in  hira. 
He  falls  on  all  fours,  growls,  eats  raw  meat,  and  breaks  with  his 
teeth  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  When  he  is  calmed  down, 
he  is  rubbed  with  alcohol  so  that  he  may  come  to  hiniself.7 

Most  of  these  cases  from  low  levels  of  civilization 
are  obviously  temporary  cases  of  insanity,  actual 
or  assumed,  explained  in  terms  of  current  belief 
regarding  shape-shifting,  etc.  They  suggest  that, 
even  among  savages,  with  whom  the  general  shape- 
shifting  belief  is  very  strong,  insanity  may,  partially 
at  least,  have  suggested  actual  wer-animal  Ideas. 

In  Europe,  during  the  period  when  the  werwolf 
superstition  was  most  prevalent,  the  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  transformation  and  in  the  power  of 
the  devil  over  men  deluded  by  him  was  generally 
too  strong  to  allow  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  being 
understood.  Nevertheless  some  alleged  werwolves 
were  clearly  seen  to  be  lunatics  and  treated  as  such. 
The  case  of  Jacques  RoUet,  arrested  as  a  werwolf  at  Cond6  in 
1698,  is  an  example.  Two  wolves  were  seen  devouring  a  child's 
bod.v,  while  a  third  rushed  off  into  a  neighbouring  field.  There 
a  man  of  wild  appearance  was  found,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
wolf  and  maintained  that  the  two  wolves  were  his  brother  and 
cousin,  and  that  they  had  killed  and  devoured  the  child.  His 
answers  at  his  trial  were  contradictory,  but  he  clearly  believed 
that  he  sometimes  became  a  wolf  by  means  of  an  ointment, 
llis  life  was  one  of  great  poverty  and  misery,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  had  killed  the  child  and  devoured  part  of  it, 
and  that  his  ghastly  meal  w,as  interrupted  by  wolves.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  but  the  Parlement  of  Paris  annulled  the 
sentence  and  sent  him  to  a  hospital. 8  In  anotlier  case  related 
by  Lerclieimer,  he  describes  how  he  visited  an  alleged  werwolf 
in  prison.  He  was  really  a  lunatic,  but  maiiitnineil  that  at 
Easter,  thi'ough  the  power  of  his  master,  the  (le\  il,  he  became 
a  wolf,  took  off  his  cnains,  and  flew  out  of  the  prison  window. 
This  man  would  have  been  burned  alive,  but  Lerchcimer 
obtained  his  release.y  In  a  third  case,  at  Pavia  in  1541,  a  man 
maintained  that  he  was  a  wolf  and  had  killed  several  persons, 
and  that  he  differed  from  other  wolves  merely  in  the  fact  that 
their  skin  was  covered  with  hair,  while  his  hair  was  between  his 
skin  and  his  flesh.  He  was  given  over  to  the  doctors  for  treat- 
ment, but  died  soon  after. lo  In  more  modern  times  such  cases 
are  sporadic.  Ourney  recounts  that  of  a  young  man  at  Corfu 
who  m  a  stats  of  maniacal  frenzy  imitated  a  serpent,  crawling 

1  Werner,  p.  86  f.;  cf.  U.  H.  Johnston,  Brit.  Cent.  Africa, 
London,  1897,  p.  489. 

3  P.  B.  du  Chaillu,  Journey  to  Ashanijo-land,  London,  1807, 
p.  62. 

3  R.  O.  Latham,  Descriptive  Ethnology,  London,  1869,  1.  110. 

4  Dalton,  p.  2Sn. 

e  FLxxi.  (19101 .171 1. ;  Skeal,  J/afaj/ ;l/n,i7ic,  p.  498  f.  (imitation 
of  a  pole-cat)  ;  M  xxii.  [1911]  '.;40. 

«  FL  xxii.  239  :  Ling  Roth.  i.  'JDO. 

7  Paul  Oiran,  Maijie  et  religion  annamites,  Paris,  1012,  p.  231. 

**  P.  de  Lancre,  L' IncridxUitf  et  mescriance  du  sortiUge,  Paris, 
1622,  p.  785  f. 

•  A.  Lercheimor,  l^onvenirs  tie  magie,  Strasshurg,  1686,  p.  120  ; 
cf.  the  case  of  Haronga  transformation  and  (light,  §  i.  It  may 
be  based  on  dream  experiences  and  hallucirmtions,  as  this 
obviously  w.as. 

1"  Wier,  p.  453 ;  cf.  the  curious  description  of  a  mad  lycan- 
thrope  in  Webster's  Duchen  of  Malfi,  act  /.  8c.  2. 
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about,  hissing',  and  also  howling  like  a  do*.l  In  another 
instance,  treated  by  Morel  in  the  asylum  at  Mar^ville,  the 
patient  had  the  delusion  that  he  was  a  wolf,  and  ate  raw  uieat.2 

It  is  obvious  that  in  facts  like  these  lies  one 
explanation  of  tlie  origin  of  the  belief  in  Ij'can- 
thropy.  The  unfortunate  victims  of  melancholia 
with  such  delusions,  imitating  in  their  frenzy  the 
cries  and  actions  of  various  animals,  must  have 
suggested,  both  in  primitive  and  in  later  times, 
certain  aspects  of  the  shape-shifting  dogma, 
especially  that  of  the  werwolf.  And,  where  the 
people  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  trans- 
formation, it  was  easy  for  them  to  think  that 
such  persons,  when  actually  seen  imitating  the 
actions  of  an  animal,  were  really  in  that  animal's 
shape.  Examples  of  this  hallucination  have 
already  been  given  from  among  the  Abipones 
and  the  Abyssinians.  The  frightful  prevalence 
of  this  mania  during  the  later  Middle  Ages 
and  in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  miserable  conditions  under  which 
thousands  of  the  peasantry  lived,  constantly  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  by  their  pre-conceived 
ideas,  and  by  tlie  terrorism  to  which  so  many  were 
reduced  by  the  \\-ide-spread  demonology,  with  its 
sinister  shapes  of  fear  and  horror  as  Avell  as  its 
peculiarly  vile  conceptions  of  both  cruelty  and 
sensuality.^  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  half-insane 
persons,  suffering  constantly  from  hunger,  may 
have  killed  and  eaten  human  victims,  whether 
under  the  delusion  that  they  were  wolves  or  nof 
Necrophagy  is  not  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
mental  science,^  and  no  crime  was  more  commonlj' 
attributed  both  to  werwolves  and  to  witches  at 
the  Sabbat,  and  also  alleged  by  them,  than  the 
eating  of  human  flesh.  This  crime  was  doubtless 
largely  hallucinatory,  but  it  may  have  had  a 
foundation  in  fact.  Such  persons  may  have  actually 
covered  themselves  with  a  wolf-skin  in  order  to 
terrify  their  victims  more  completely.*  Among 
savages,  sorcerers  and  medicine  men  have  traded 
on  the  existing  Uelusion  or  dementia,  and  have 
claimed  the  power  of  transformation,  as  many 
of  the  above  instances  show.  This  is  the  case 
with  Abipone  sorcerers,  and  another  instance  is 
found  among  the  Chippewa  and  other  American 
Indian  tribes,  with  whom  sorcerers  dress  in  the 
skin  of  an  animal,  and  imitate  its  howls  and 
gestures,  until  the  spectators  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  transformation.'  Nicaraguan  sorcerers 
were  much  feared  for  their  supposed  power  of 
assuming  animal  forms.  To  strengthen  this  belief, 
they  disguised  themselves  in  the  skins  of  animals.* 
In  such  cases,  where  an  exact  imitation  of  the 
animal's  howls  or  movements  was  gone  through, 
credulity  would  aid  the  deception,  and,  as  the 
sorcerer  pulled  oil'  the  skin,  he  would  be  thought 
to  have  resiuued  his  human  form.  Mediaeval  and 
later  sorcerers  doubtless  also  exploited  the  current 
delusion  in  these  and  other  ways.  This  would 
account  for  such  cases  of  the  change  being  witnessed 
as  have  already  been  cited. 

The  constantly  recurring  idea  that  the  animal  change  is  for  a 
certain  period,  so  many  days  or  years,  and  the  statement  that 
the  person  knows  when  the  change  is  about  to  come,  are  also 
strongly  suggestive  of  periodical  or  recurrent  attacks  of 
insanity. 

in  several  of  the  above  instances,  where  the  change  occurs 

1  E.  Gurney,  F.  TV.  H.  Myers,  and  P.  Podmore,  Phantasms  of 
the  Living,  London,  1886,  ii.  121. 

2  Hack  Tuke,  op,  cit. 

3  Cf.  the  horrible  accounts  of  orgies  at  the  .Sabbat  in  docu- 
ments of  the  period. 

*  Cf.  the  Gahcian  case  of  1S49  cited  by  Baring-Gould,  p. 
23S  S.  ;  Bourquelot,  p.  255. 

5  Fr.in9ais,  p.  262  f. 

6  Voltaire  suggests  as  one  explanation  of  lycanthropy  a  joke 
played  by  a  young  peasant  who  covered  himself  with  a  wolf- 
skin to  frighten  old  women  and  so  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
werwolf  (Diet,  phiiosoph.,  s.v.  'Enchantment').  The  alleged 
necrophagy  by  witches  is  already  found  in  Apuleius. 

7  Dorman,  p.  248.  »  NR  iii.  496. 


through  the  donning  of  an  animal's  skin,  there  may  be  a  trace 
of  the  fact  that  insane  persons  with  lycanthropic  delusions  did 
actually  heighten  the  delusion  by  weariug  a  skin,  as  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  the  bcnerkf.  In  "the  Irish  instance  mentioned 
by  Giraldus,  the  human  body  is  visible  underneath  the  skin. 
As  far  as  the  popular  belief  was  concerned,  in  many  cases  the 
clothing  was  first  removed.  This  may  point  lo  what  actually 
occurred  before  the  animal  skin  was  put  on.  But  it  may  be 
the  relic  of  an  older  belief  that  the  human  skin  was  first 
removed  ;  cf.  the  'Voodoo  instance  (above,  §  i,  p.  21^-1). 

Perhaps  the  werwolf  belief  was  also  aided  by 
such  phenomena  as  imbecile  children,  brutal- 
ized, and  having  animal  appetites.  These  'wild 
boys '  were  often  believed  to  have  been  stolen  by 
animals — the  bear,  the  wolf — and  to  have  been 
brought  up  and  suckled  by  them.  While  many 
stories  about  such  children  are  not  authentic, 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  boys  were  actually 
found  in  the  dens  of  wolves  in  India.  They  could 
not  stand  upright,  went  on  all  fours,  ate  raw  meat, 
and  tore  clothes  into  shreds.  Various  theories 
have  been  suggested  to  explain  their  having  been 
thus  brought  up,  but,  if  some  cases  are  authentic 
in  wolf-haunted  districts  in  India,  there  may  have 
been  instances  from  time  to  time  in  similar  districts 
in  Europe.  This  wouldin  part  explain  the  numerous 
folk-stories  about  children  suckled  by  animals — 
e.g.,  that  of  Komulus  and  Remtis.'  The  cases  are 
of  the  kind  described  as  '  idiocy  by  deprivation,' 
and,  if  such  children  survived,  they  would  hardly 
difl'er  from  the  insane  persons  who  imagined  they 
Mere  wolves,  went  on  all  fours,  and  ate  raw 
llesh.- 

The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  women  carried  off  by  baboons 
or  orang-outangs,  which  has  doubtless  some  foundation  in  fact 
(see  CF,  p.  277). 

4.  'Werwolf  and  vampire. — While  both  werwolf 
and  vampire  have  a  liking  for  human  tiesh  and 
blood,  there  is  a  marlied  difference  betv.een  them. 
The  werwolf  is  a  living  person  assuming  animal 
form  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  desire.  The 
vampire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  resuscitated 
corpse,  which  rises  from  the  grave  to  prey  on  tiie 
living,  the  reasons  for  the  resuscitation  being  of 
various  kinds  (see  Vampire).  But  here  and  there 
links  of  connexion  exist.  Thus  in  Germany, 
Serbia,  and  modern  Greece  it  is  thought  that 
the  man  who  was  a  werwolf  in  life  becomes  a 
vampire  after  death.  Hence  the  werwolf  was 
burned,  not  buried,  lest  he  should  do  mischief.* 
Again,  the  dead  sometimes  appear  as  werwolves. 
King  John  Lackland  was  saiil  to  be  a  werwolf 
after  his  death,  on  the  evidence  of  a  monk  of 
AVorcester.*  In  Normandy  within  the  last  century 
priests  watched  at  the  grave  to  be  sure  of  the 
good  conduct  of  the  deceased.  If  they  saw  that 
some  lost  person  was  about  to  become  a  werwolf, 
they  cut  off' his  head  and  threw  it  into  the  river.' 
A  ghost  may  also  appear  as  a  wolf,  like  the  wolf 
(jf  Anspach  in  1684,  which  was  the  ghost  of  a  dead 
Burgomeister.*  This  corresponds  to  the  Malay 
belief  that  ghosts  of  dead  wizards  enter  the 
bodies  of  tigers,  unless  the  son  of  the  wizard  by 
certain  rites  attracts  his  father's  spirit  to  himself.' 
Similar  beliefs  have  already  been  noted  among 
the  Slavs,  Benua,  Chinese,  natives  of  British 
Central  Africa,  Rhodesians,  etc.  (§  i).  In  New 
Zealand  lizards  were  feared  because  the  souls  of 
those  whose  death-rites  had  been  neglected  became 
malignant  and  entered  such  creatures.  They  then 
gnawed  the  entrails  of  living  men.'*    Demons  and 

1  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  CF,  p.  277  ;  E.  B.  Tjlor,  'Wild  Men  and 
Beast  Children,'  Anthrop.  Review,  i.  [1863]  21  f. ;  V.  Ball,  JAI 
ix.  [18SU]  465 ;  PR'  ii.  153.  For  a  recent  instance  of  a  wild 
girl  found  at  Nainital,  see  Morning  Post,  July  27,  1914,  and 
other  newspapers  of  same  dat«.  Cf.  also  R.  Kiplmg's  Jungle 
Books. 

2  E.  B.  Sherlock,  The  Feeble-minded,  London,  1911,  p.  166. 
»  Hertz,  pp.  88, 122, 128.  *  lb.  p.  110. 

6  SSbUIot,  iv.  240.  (■  Hertz,  p.  88. 

7  T.  J.  Newbold,  British  Settlements  in  Straits  of  Malacca, 
London,  1S39,  ii.  887. 

8  E.  Tregear,  JAI  \is.  [1S90]  120. 
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spirits  of  all  kinds  fieniiently  take  animal  forms 
and  act  as  the  wcnwolf  or  vampire.  'I'lius  tlic 
Krcuch  liiliii)  wab  a  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  wolf, 
which  haiinte.l  olmrchj-ards  to  prey  ou  tlie  dead, 
like  the  Arabian  ijhiil,  whicli  takes  the  form  of 
men  or  animals  and  eats  lorpsos.'  In  Etliioiiian 
lives  of  saints  tlie  kin;;  of  the  ilevils  rides  on  a 
fire-breathing  wolf  and  is  followed  by  fiends  in  the 
form  of  wolves,  while  in  Meroe  the  wicked  are 
thought  to  be  visited  by  evil  spirits  as  wolves, 
jackals,  etc- 

5.  The  'sending.'— A  idienomenon  analogous  to 
that  of  the  werwolf  is  that  of  the  'sending' — a 
thing  or  animal,  sometimes  animated  or  even 
created  by  the  sorcerer,  or  some  part  of  the 
sorcerer  himself  (his  soul,  etc.)  and  sent  out 
by  him  to  annoy  or  injure  people.  Examples 
occur  over  a  wide-spread  area  and  at  various 
levels  of  civilization.  The  'sending'  is  a  kind 
of  familiar  of  the  wizard.  In  S.E.  Australia  the 
lizaril  is  such  a  wizard  familiar  and  is  sent  out 
to  do  injuiT.'  Among  the  Rorospeaking  tribes 
of  British  New  tluinea  snakes  and  crocodiles  are 
sent  by  sorcerers  to  kill.  A  fragment  of  the 
victim's  garment  is  put  beside  the  snake  in  a  pot ; 
then  heat  is  ai>plied  to  the  pot,  and  the  .snake 
strikes  at  the  fragment.  Then  it  is  let  loose  near 
where  the  victim  passes,  and  attacks  him  because 
it  recognizes  the  smell  of  the  fragment  on  him. 
More  magical  is  the  method  of  tTie  Bartle  Bay 
sorceress,  a  '  sending '  from  wliose  body  causes 
death.  It  leads  a  separate  life  from  her  after  her 
deatli,  or  may  pass  to  her  daughter.  At  Gelaria 
this  'sending'  is  called  labiini,  and  resembles  a 
shadow.  It  leaves  the  woman's  body  when  she 
is  asleep,  and  causes  disease  by  inserting  bone  or 
stone  in  the  victim.  Should  any  one  see  it,  it  turns 
into  an  animal,  and  then  again  takes  its  human 
form.  At  Collingwood  Bay  the  'sending'  is  called 
/arum,  and  is  like  a  limbless  old  woman.  It  turns 
to  a  UKjsquito  and  sucks  the  victim's  blood,  resum- 
ing human  form  at  dawn.*  In  Banks  Island,  if 
any  one  eats  a  piece  of  a  corpse,  its  ghost  will  go 
forth  to  harm  a  victim  at  the  will  of  the  eater. 
Here  also  and  in  the  New  Hebrides  the  mac,  or 
sea-snake,  acts  as  the  familiar  spirit  of  those  who 
profess  to  have  had  intercourse  with  it.'  Among 
the  Malays  and  in  Java  insects  and  even  horned 
deer  are  used  as  '  sendings.'"  Among  the  Yoruba 
sorcerers  use  the  owl  as  a  'sending,'  and,  should 
it  be  caught  by  the  person  whom  it  is  intended  to 
destroy,  and  its  claws  and  wings  broken,  a  similar 
injury  is  done  to  the  sorcerer's  limbs.'  In  the 
Cameroons  a  man  selects  a  hippopotamus,  leop.ard, 
eleph.ant,  gorilla,  etc.,  as  a  friend,  and  the  animal 
is  then  supposed  to  harm  his  enemies  by  stealth. 
But,  if  the  animal  dies  or  is  slain,  the  man  dies. 
Hence  such  animals  are  usually  not  hunted  l)y 
fellow-tribesmen."  Malabele  wizards digupcorp.ses, 
transform  them  into  hyenas,  and  use  them  as 
messengers  or  steeds.  A  wounded  hyena  escaping 
into  a  kraal  is  thought  to  show  that  this  is  the 
dwelling  of  a  wizard.'  Baronga  wizards  send 
forth  crocodiles,  lions,  snakes,  etc.,  to  kill  or 
wound.'"  In  Calabar  each  wizard  has  two  owl 
messengers,  or  sends  forth  insects— stinging  ants, 
beetles,  etc. — into  the   house  where  he  is  to  find 

1  W.  0.  Hazlitt,  Faiths  and  Folklore ,  London,  1905,  p.  371  ; 
Hertz,  p.  110 ;  Lane,  Arabian  Socielj/,  p.  42. 

2  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Enuptian  Sadan,  London,  1907,  i. 
268. 

»  A.  W.  Howitt,  JATxvi.  (1S37)  34. 

*C.  O.  Sfligmann,  Melanesinnt  of  Brit,  yew  Guinea,  Cam- 
bridge, 1010,  pp.  282  I.,  640-lM;i. 

»  Codrinffton,  pp.  221  f..  188.  »  FL  xiii.  167. 

'  Lea  Misnoris  cathoHgues,  Lyons.  1884,  p.  249. 

»  J.  O.  Fraier,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  ii. 
S96t. 

»T.  M.  Thoniaa,  Klecen  Years  in  Central  S.  Africa,  London, 
1878,  p.  29'f, 

10  Junod,  p.  4eei. 


his  victim.  Then  he  sends  liis  i/.iHi— a  gourd — to 
examine  the  house.  Insects  and  ikim  report 
whether  there  is  any  dangerous _/>(/(',  or  medicine, 
in  it.' 

Bavili  sorcerers  will  leopards  and  crocodiles  to  go 
and  destroy,  having  obtained  this  power  through 
a  medicine  rubbed  into  their  eyes.  Then  the 
animal  becomes  visible  to  them,  and  they  know  that 
it  is  at  their  service.-  In  British  Central  Africa 
wizards  can  create  lions,  or  sometimes  inspire 
existing  lions,  to  go  forth  and  destroy.'  Among 
the  Bondei  'dolls'  of  Indian  corn  are  animated  by 
the  sorcerer,  and  go  forth  to  suck  the  blood  of  a 
victim,  who  turns  sick  and  dies.*  Zulu  wizards 
send  out  owls  and  other  animals,  and  Basutos 
crocodiles,  to  injure  their  victims.  These  are 
calleil  their  n»if'"Xi/.?,  '  attendant.s.''  The  Eskimo 
anijnkok  .sends  a  tupilak — a  seal  made  by  him. 
Should  the  victim  kill  it,  he  loses  all  strength  and 
becomes  a  cri|iple.  This  seal  is  made  of  bones  of 
various  animals,  covered  with  turf  and  blood,  and 
charmed  into  life  by  a  magic  song."  A  Siberian 
shaman  will  send  out  a  yc-kccla,  or  witch-animal, 
to  hght  that  of  another  shaman.  The  shaman 
whoso  ye-keda  is  worsted  shares  its  fate.  Lapland 
wizards  sent  Hies  and  darts  against  their  enemies, 
and  also  a  kind  of  ball.  The  last  was  fatal  to  the 
victim  as  well  as  to  any  one  who  came  in  its  way.' 
Witch-doctors  among  the  Paraguay  Indians  send 
forth  witch-beetles  to  enter  their  victims,  and 
these  beetles  cause  great  terror  when  seen.*  In 
Mexico,  among  the  Tarahumare  Indians  sorcerers 
cause  snakes,  scorpions,  toads,  and  centipedes  to 
eat  a  man's  heart  so  that  he  dies.'  The  Twanas 
explain  sickness  as  caused  liy  an  evil  animal  sent 
by  a  sorcerer  to  eat  away  the  patient's  life.'"  In 
ancient  Scandinavia  it  was  believed  that  sorcerers 
could  raise  up  a  ghost  or  a  corpse  by  their  magic 

fower  and  send  it  to  do  harm  to  an  enemy."  The 
ndian,  Benua,  and  Japanese  examples  of  the 
animal  familiar,  cited  above  (§  i),  should  also  be 
noted. 

Danish  witches  were  believed  to  make  a  hare 
out  of  some  wooden  pegs  and  an  old  stocking,  and 
send  it  to  steal  milk  from  cattle.'^  The  Esthonians 
believed  in  magic  packets  made  by  wizards  and 
sent  forth  to  do  all  kinds  of  mischief— p.ijr.,  to  trans- 
form the  victim.'*  Among  the  Celts  the  druids 
had  the  power,  by  singing  spells  over  a  wisp  of 
straw  and  flinging  it  in  their  victim's  face,  to 
cause  him  to  V)ecome  mad,  and  all  madness  was 
attributed  to  such  a  '.sending.''* 

Not  dissimilar  to  this  concm'tion  of  the  '  sending' 
is  the  belief  entertained  in  Celebes  regarding  the 
wer-man.  The  Torajas  believe  that  a  man's  spirit 
or  inside,  lamhoyo,  can  go  forth  from  him  as  a  deer, 
pig,  cat,  ape,  etc.,  while  he  is  asleep  at  home. 
The  lamboyo  then  assumes  human  form  (this 
resembles  the  New  Guinea  labuni).  Its  victim  is 
lirst  made  unconscious ;  then  in  human  form  the 
lamhoyo  cuts  him  up,  eats  the  liver,  and  joins  the 
body  together  again.    Soon  after  the  victim  wakes, 

I  M.acg;reg:or,  p.  224. 
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he  dies.  Elsewhere  in  Celebes  a  man  is  tliou;;ht 
to  have  three  souls.  One  of  tliese,  tlie  toiivana, 
leaves  hiui  in  sleep  and  acts  as  a  werwolf,  but,  if  it 
is  long  away  or  is  fatally  hurt.  Hie  owner  dies. 

.\  wer-man  in  human  shape  arraTi5ed  for  a  rendezvous  with  a 
woman.  Her  husband  overheard,  and  followed  the  wer-ii'an, 
whose  bodilv  form  was  meanwhile  at  work.  He  struclr  Ihc 
tamboyo  or'i'nnoana,  which  turned  to  a  leaf.  This  he  thrust  into 
his  bamboo'  tobacco  box.  Then,  carrying  it  to  the  place  where 
the  man  was  at  work,  he  placed  it  on  the  fire.  The  owiur 
begged  him  not  to  do  this.  But  he  still  kept  it  in  the  hrc, 
whereupon  the  man  fell  dead. 

In  some  oases  this  power  of  sending  forth  the 
soul  is  a  natural  gift,  in  others  it  is  the  re.sult  of 
contagion  from  another  wer-man,  or  from  anything 
with  which  he  has  been  in  contact.  This  contagion 
can  be  made  to  leave  such  a  person  in  the  form  of 
snakes  or  worms  by  means  of  severe  medical 
treatment.  The  i^er-man  is  known  by  his  long 
tongue  and  unsteady  eyes,  which  are  of  a  green 
colour.  A  wer-man,  when  discovered,  is  punished 
by  death.  In  these  instances  the  spirit  is  but 
little  different  from  the  'sending'  or  familiar 
spirit.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  thought  that 
there  is  an  actual  bodily  transformation,  and  here, 
if  the  animal  is  wounded,  the  man  who  has  thus 
changed  his  form  is  similarly  liurt  when  discovered, 
or  dies.'  Among  the  Oraons  a  witch  sends  out  her 
soul  as  a  cat,  herself  remaining  insensible.  Should 
it  be  injured  in  any  way,  she  bears  a  similar 
wound.- 

This  likeness  may  be  further  extended  to  the 
kindred  phenomena  of  the  bush-soul  and  the 
nagval,  both  of  which  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  'sending'  and  to  the  lamboyo  or  tonoana.  In 
Calabar  the  bush  soul  is  one  of  four  souls  possessed 
by  every  man.  It  lives  in  a  pig,  leopard,  etc.,  un- 
seen by  its  owner,  but  it  must  not  be  neglected  by 
him,  else  the  owner  turns  sick.  Then  the  witcli- 
doctor  advises  that  an  ofiering  be  maile  to  it.  If 
this  appeases  it,  all  is  well.  If  not,  the  man  dies. 
The  witch-doctor  can  tell  the  man  what  sort  of 
animal  encloses  liis'  bush-soul.  He  then  takes  care 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  harms  it,  for,  if  it 
is  shot  or  trapped,  the  man  dies ;  vice  versa,  when 
the  man  dies,  the  bush-soul  also  dies.'  Another 
observer,  J.  K.  Macgregor,  writes  that  the  death 
of  the  bush-soul  merely  causes  weakness  to  its 
owner.  But  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  purchase  an 
extrabush-soulfromawitch-doctorwliichis  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  can  be  used  for  purposes  oi 
offence.  He  may  command  it  to  go  and  kill  goats, 
if  a  leopard,  or  trample  a  farm,  if  a  hippopotamus. 
If  this  soul  dies,  the  owner  also  dies.  The  owner 
of  a  bush-soul  can  transform  himself  into  the 
animal  in  which  his  bush-soul  is. 

A  chief's  son  who  had  a  hippopotamus  for  his  bush-soul  liad 
been  pa)  ing  a  visit  to  another  chief,  but  bent  away  his  canoe. 
Asked  how  lie  would  cross  the  river,  he  replied, '  You  wLU  see.' 
He  took  the  leaf  of  a  coco-yam,  placed  it  on  the  water,  sat  on 
it,  and  at  once  disappeared  below  the  surface.  Then  he  was 
seen  to  cross  the  river  as  a  hippopotamus,  and  on  the  other  side 
he  became  a  man. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  a  man's  human 
soul,  residing  in  himself,  may  leave  his  body 
through  a  medicine  and  take  the  souls  of  things 
that  lie  desires  out  of  a  house.  Then  he  material- 
izes them,  and  the  original  articles  fall  to  pieces. ■■ 
In  Northern  Nigeria  among  the  Angass  a  man  is 

1  A.  C.  Kruijt,  '  De  weerwolf  bij  de  Toradja'a  van  Midden. 
Celebes,"  Ti)dschi\ft  voor  Indische  tatil-,  land-  en  volkenkundf, 
xii.  [1899]  548t.  ;  J.  Knebel,  ib.  6GS  fl.  ;  GB^,  pt.  vii.,  Balder 
(he  Beautiful,  London,  1913,  i.  311  ft. ;  N.  W.  Thomas,  HBr 
xvii.  149 ;  A.  0.  Kruijt,  Bet  Animisme",  The  Hague,  1906, 
p.  109  f. 

a  P.  Dehon,  Memoirs  oj  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bemjal,  i.  [1906] 
141. 

»  M.  H.  Kingsley,  West  Afr.  Studies,  London,  1899,  p.  208  f.  ; 
J.  Parkinson,  Man,  vi.  [1S061  121 ;  Frazer,  Totcmism  and 
Exogamy,  ii.  694  ;  cf.  p.  698  for  a  similar  belief  among  the 
Balong  of  Cameroon. 

*  Macgregor,  p.  28  ;  H.  Qoldie,  Calabar  and  its  Mission, 
Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  61. 


held  to  have  a  Icarnn  which  enters  him  at  birth, 
and  another,  its  counterpart,  which  enters  an 
animal.  The  death  of  the  one  causes  the  death  of 
the  otlier.'  I'he  whole  belief  in  the  bush-.soul  is 
not  unlike  the  Roman  belief  in  the  genius.  .\ 
man's  health  depended  on  that  of  his  genius,  which 
often  resided  in  a  snake.  If  that  was  killed,  the 
man  whose  genius  it  was  also  itied.* 

Tlic  naijuul  belief  is  found  in  Central  America. 
In  this  case  a  youth  obtained  liis  nrtgual  by  dream- 
ing of  an  animal  after  a  period  of  solitude  and 
fasting.  The  naqnril-a,n\n\a.\  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  man  henceforward.  When  it  dies,  the 
man  dies  ;  when  it  is  sick,  he  is  sick.  He  has  also 
the  power  of  appearing  as  his  naqual.  Any  wound 
caused  on  the  animal  form  is  then  founti  on  the 
man.^  This  resembles  the  belief  in  Motu,  Melan- 
esia. A  lizard,  snake,  or  stone,  etc.,  is  selected  as 
a  man's  tamaniu.  His  life  is  bound  up  with  it. 
If  it  dies,  or  gets  broken,  or  lost,  the  owner  dies.'' 
As  already  seen,  the  tnlamaur  may  be  the  .soul, 
and,  if  it  is  wounded,  the  body  is  found  to  have  a 
similar  wound.  In  an  Eskimo  story  the  spirit  of  a 
witch  who  has  made  a  young  man  ill  is  wounded 
in  the  heel.  At  the  same  moment  the  witch  dies 
in  the  next  house.* 

Between  the  werwolf  superstition  and  the  various 
beliefs  cited  in  this  section  there  are  cert.iin  simi- 
larities. Of  these  that  which  recurs  constantly  is 
the  belief  in  repercussion. 

Injury  to  the  '  sending '  entails  injury  to  the  sorcerer  (Yoruba, 
Eskimos,  Siberia) ;  injury  to  the  animal  friend  entails  injury 
to  the  owner  (Cameroon) ;  injury  to  the  Imsh-soul,  nagual, 
tamaniu,  wer-soul,  entails  injury  to  the  owner  (Celebes,  African 
instance,  Oraons,  Indians  of  Guiana)  ;  injury  to  the  soul  whi.-h 
lakes  the  form  of  an  animal  entails  injurj  to  the  owner  ;  injury 
to  the  soul  which  enters  an  animal  Icmporarilv  entails  injury  to 
the  owner ;  injury  to  the  soul  absent  from  the  body  lor  some 
mischievous  purpose  entails  injury  to  the  oivner  (Eskimoj, 
Slelanesians)  ;  injury  to  the  werwolf  or  other  wer-aninial  entails 
injury  to  the  man  in  his  human  form. 8 

The  real  point  of  connexion  between  all  the  be- 
liefs is  that  something  belonging  to  the  man,  some 
part  of  the  man,  or  the  man  himself  in  another 
form  is  injured.  The  injury  then,  because  of  the 
vital  connexion  between  the  part  and  the  whole, 
or  thing  owned  and  owner  {sympathetic  magic),  is 
seen  on  the  man  himself.  But  it  is  not  clear  that, 
as  Frazer  supposes,  the  wide-spread  belief  in  wer- 
animals  may  '  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
belief  in  the  external  soul.''  The  wer-animal  is, 
save  in  a  very  few  instances  (Khonds,  Oraons, 
Malays,  Chinese,  Ibos  and  other  W.  African 
peoples,  Indians  of  Guiana),  the  man  himself 
transformed,  not  his  soul.  And,  even  where  the 
owner  of  bush-soul  or  nagtial  is  sujiposed  to  change 
himself  into  the  animal  containing  it,  or  an  animal 
of  the  kind,  the  transformation  is  a  bodily  one. 
The  external  soul,  injury  to  which  causes  injury  to 
the  owner,  is  one  thing ;  the  wer-animal,  which  is 
really  the  man  himself  transformed,  is  another. 
But  the  same  theory  or  belief  in  repercussion  ie 
applicable  to  both.  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
that  the  instance  on  which  Frazer  bases  his  theory 
of  the  wer-animal  and  the  external  soul  can 
support  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that,  when  the 
Nutka  novice  ia  supposed  to  die  and  come  to  life 

1  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  ii.  698. 

2  Plutarch's  Romane  Questioits,  ed.  F.  B.  Jevons,  London, 
1S93  P  \lvii. 

3  T.  Gage,  New  Surrey  of  the  W.  Indies^,  London,  1C.77,  p. 
334  •  A  de  Herrera,  Gen.  Hist,  of  Continent  ami  Island)  of 
Ainerica,  do.  1726,  iv.  138  ;  Brinton,  '  Xagualism,'  Proc.  Amer. 
Phil.  Soc,  xxxiii.  [1894]  26 1. ;  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy, 
iii   443  f 

i  Codrington,  p.  -251.  '  Rink,  pp.  371  f.,  468. 

8  An  injury  done  to  a  fantasm  or  double  is  also  found  to  be 
done  to  the  actual  person  (see  A.  Lang,  Cock  Lane  ai.ci  Commvn 
."ense,  Ixjndon,  1894,  p.  51);  cf.  the  Zulu  idea  that  the  imamha, 
or  dead  chief  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  can  be  killed  but  may 
come  to  life  again  with  the  mark  of  the  wound  still  upon  it 
(Callaway,  p.  226).  . 

7  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  ii.  599  f. 
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again  before.  beeomiii«  a  nieiuljer  uf  the  wolf- 
societv,  lie  lias  exchan.sod  sonls  with  a  wolf,  so 
that  'l)uth  man  and  wolf  are  werwolves,  or  that 
there  is  nnytliin;^  here  akin  to  the  bush-soul.'  Nor 
a^'ain  is  it  clear,  as  N.  W.  Thomas  maintains,^  that 
lyianthropy  is  connected  with  nasualism  rather 
than  with  transformation,  or  that  tlie  wer-animal 
was  oriijinally  the  faiuiliar  of  the  medicine-man. 
The  comparatively  few  instances  of  the  spirit 
going  forth  as  a  wer-animal  suggest  that  we  are 
here  on  the  track  of  a  dilVerent  if  analogous  super- 
stition to  that  of  lycanthropy  with  its  supposed 
bodily  transformation.  Again,  the  familiar  is 
hardly  a  form  of  the  man  himself,  as  the  werwolf 
is,  but  rather  sometimes  of  part  of  the  man,  or  it 
is  his  messenger,  which  the  werwolf  does  not  seem 

to  be. 

There  may,  however,  be  a  connecting  linlt  if  we  rcsj.iid  the 
phenomena  of  lycmthropy  as  Imsed  on  the  hallucinatory  dreams 
of  insane  persons,  prcocouiiied  with  ideas  of  transformation. 
Where  a  medicine. man  is  supposed  to  send  forth  his  spirit 
either  in  its  own  shape  or  in  that  of  an  anim.al,  while  he  remains 
quiescent  at  home,  this  may  also  be  suggested  by  a  hallucinatory 
dream. 

It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  regard  lycanthropy 
with  its  bodily  transformation  as  distinct  from  the 
transformation  of  the  outgoing  spirit,  and  also 
from  the 'sending,' messenger,  or  familiar.  They 
are  analogous  beliefs,  to  which  similar  conceptions 
— c. 3.,  that  of  repereus.sion — have  attached  them- 
selves. But  they  are  in  origin  different.  In  the 
.same  way,  though  there  is  nmch  in  the  fairy, 
demon,  or  witch  superstitions  which  is  common  to 
all  (see  FAIRY),  these  are  really  distinct  in  origin. 

6.  Conclusion. — The  wide  dill'asion  of  the  wer- 
wolf SHjierstition  forms  an  excellent  example  of  a 
universal  belief  being  worked  up  into  a  supersti- 
tion or  story  bearing  a  common  likeness  in  ditl'erent 
regions.  Without  the  belief  in  shape-shifting  the 
werwolf  superstition  could  not  have  existed.  But, 
this  being  granted,  persons  of  diseased  mind  in  all 
stages  of  civilization  easily  conceived  themselves  to 
be  ferocious  animals  preying  upon  other  human 
beings.  The  belief  itself  was  easily  exploited  by 
interested  persons — medicine-men,  sorcerers,  etc.  ; 
or  some  of  these  might  themselves  be  half-crazed, 
as  medicine-men  often  are  through  their  austerities 
(see  Austerities).  In  certain  cases — e.g.,  that  of 
the  Norse  berserkrs—t\\e  insane  fit  was  heightened 
by  the  wearing  of  animal-skins ;  or,  in  others, 
totemism,  in  its  later  stages,  m.ay  have  helped  the 
form  of  the  superstition,  as  in  the  Arcadian  and 
some  Irish  Celtic  examples. 
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LYING.— The  English  word  'lie 'with  its  con- 
geners and  derivatives  represents  a  concept  which, 
if  hard  to  deHne,  is  yet  unique  and  irresolvable 
into  any  other.  While  it  cannot  be  claimed  either 
(a)  that  all  persons  are  agreed  as  to  what  precisely 
constitutes  a  lie  or  lying,  or  (6)  that  anything  like 
the  same  ethical  signilicance  has  at  all  times  and 
in  all  oonimunities  been  attached  to  the  pr.actice 
generally  understood  to  be  denoted  by  the  Teutonic 
word  and  by  the  words  commonly  regarded  as  its 
equivalents  in  other  languages,  yet  in  English  at 

'  Tolemiam  and  ISzogamy,  ii.  599.  iii.  649,  QB^,  pt.  vil.,  Balder 
the  Beautiful,  ii.  27uf. 

a  *Brii  xvii.  149,  Man,  ii.  [1902]  117. 


any  rate  this  term,  and  in  a  somewhat  less  degree 
any  w'ord  or  periphrasis  which  is  thought  to  be 
merely  a  covert  alternative  for  it,  is  viewed  and, 
hy  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  is  resented  as  con- 
veying a  reproach,  or  at  least  an  opinion,  generic- 
ally  diflerent  from  any  other.  It  would  probably 
be  conceded  that  nowhere  has  antipathy  to  lying 
and  sensitiveness  to  the  imputation  of  it  reached  a 
higher  intensity  than  among  ourselves  ;  and  a  study 
of  the  import  of  the  term  in  our  own  language  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  in  a  manner  typical  and 
representative. 

I.  Sources  of  modern  conception.— Historically 
the  English  lie  has,  if  we  may  so  spe.ak,  a  fourfold 
pedigree — Saxon,  Jewish,  Graeco-Latin,  and  Christ- 
ian. It  signihes,  that  is,  a  vice  or  vicious  act, 
which  derives  its  peculiar  reputation  partly  from 
the  language  and  sentiment  of  our  pag.an  fore- 
fathers, partly  from  conceptions  that  find  expres- 
sion in  the  t'lebrew  Scriptures  of  the  OT,  partly 
from  Greek  and  Roman  thought  and  literature, 
and,  as  we  shall  contend,  partly  from  the  specific 
teachings  of  <  'hristianity.  If  it  be  alleged  against 
this  analysis  that  our  sensitive  regard  for  veracity 
is  rather  of  feudal  origin,  the  objection,  even  if 
well-founded,  is  of  no  moment,  that  feature  of 
feudal  ethics  being  itself  derived  from  some  or  all 
of  the  four  sources  enumerated. 

(1)  Srixon. — The  presence  in  all  the  Teutonic 
languages  of  a  substantially  identical  word  of  like 
meaning  attests  the  perennial  importance  of  the 
thing  meant.  To  '  lie '  is  to  say  that  which  is  not. 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  tribesman  who  had 
the  skill,  and  the  heart,  on  occasion  to  do  this  un- 
detected was  held  in  ditt'erent  esteem  from  the 
man  who  could  not  or  would  not;  whether  in 
higher  or  in  lower  esteem,  we  cannot  in  the  absence 
of"adequate  evidence  be  sure  ;  that  might  perhaps 
depend  on,  and  change  with,  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  the  community. 

(2)  Jewish.  — When  at  length  on  British  soil  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invaders  were  gradually  led  to  pro- 
fess the  Christian  faith,  that  faith  brought  with  it 
a  moral  code  derived  in  unequal  degrees  from  the 
three  other  sources  named  above,  of  which  the 
most  ancient  and  explicit  was  the  Hebraic. 
Although  the  Decalogue  contains  no  precept  '  Thou 
shalt  not  lie,'  the  prohibition  of  'false  witness' 
reprobates  the  most  frequent  and  injurious  form 
of  lying.  Prophets  and  moralists  enlarged  the 
prohibition.  '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  crietli  unto 
the  city,'  says  Micah  (6^),  'for  the  inhabitants 
thereof  have  spoken  lies,  and  their  tongue  is  de- 
ceitful in  their  mouth  '  (6" ;  cf .  Is  30'  59",  Jer  23") ; 
'  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord ' 
(Pr  12^2);  'A  righteous  man  hateth  lying'  (13* ; 
cf.  Ps  119"^'').  Especially  guilty  are  '  false  pro- 
phets '  who  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  '  prophesy  lies 
.  .  .  a  lying  vision  .  .  .  a  thing  of  nought,  and  the 
deceit  of  their  own  heart '  (Jer  14"  ;  cf.  Zee  I.'?"). 

(3)  Grmco-Lntin.  —  Meanwhile  early  Hellenic 
sentiment  viewed  lying  without  horror  ;  virtually, 
as  craft,  it  had  in  Hermes  a  patron-god.  Perjury, 
however,  was  deemed  perilous,  incurring  the  wrath 
of  Zeus.  Subsequently,  as  witness  the  gnoniic 
poets, >  civic  morality  coupled  veracity  with  justice 
as  laudable  (cf.  Plato,  i?-'/).  i.  331  P.);  and  Sophocles 
proclaimed  the  ugliness  of  falsehood  : 

'  Honourable  (icoAov)  it  nowise  is  to  speak  lies  ;  though  when 
the  truth  brings  a  man  dire  destruction,  'tis  pardonable  to  say 
even  what  is  not  honourable' (frag.  32:i).  .      . 

Finally,  nhilosoiihy  pronounced  falsehood  intrinsi- 
cally vicious.  I'lato  {Rep.  ii.  382  A,  389  B-D),  while 
permitting  his  '  guardians '  to  use  it,  now  and 
again,  medicinally  and  officially  '  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,'  bids  them  punish  it  rigorously  in  private 
individuals  as  '  a  practice  pernicious  and  subversive 

1  e.g.  Mimnernms,  (rag.  8  ;  '  With  thee  and  me  be  truth,  most 
Just  of  all  things.' 
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of  the  commonwealth,'  and  in  his  latest  work 
{Laws,  730  I!  f. )  extols  truth  as  '  foremost  of  all  good 
things ' ;  for  the  truthful  man  is  '  trustworthy, 
whereas  he  who  loves  wilful  falsehood  is  untrust- 
worthy (iStkttos),  and  he  who  loves  involuntary 
falsehood  is  foolish.'  Aristotle  {Etfi.  Nic.  iv.  7.  6) 
deems  '  Ij'inc; '  {to  ^eCSos)  essentially  '  mean  (^oOXok) 
and  blameworthy.'  The  'truth-lover'  (0iXa\^S7)s) 
stands  in  notable  contrast  with  him  who  rejoices 
in  falsehood  (6  Tip  i/'tuoei  outu  x"'/"^")!  ^  ^YP^  "^f 
character  distinct  from  him  who  lies  for  the  sake 
of  gain  or  glory  {ib.  §  12).  In  Stoicism  the  vicious- 
ness  of  falsehood,  although  not  expressly  affirmed, 
is  tacitly  assumed.  Thus  ideal  good  is  in  efl'ect  de- 
fined by  Seneca  {Ep.  Ixvi.  6)  as  'a  mind  set  on 
truth.' '  To  the  consistent  Stoic  acceptance  of  un- 
verified '  opinion  '  as  a  substitute  for  truth  or  real 
knowledge  would  be  equivalent  to  inveracity. 
Altogether,  Greek  philosophy  had  energetically 
discountenanced  the  art  of  lying,  and,  when 
Latinized,  had  found  an  ally  in  old-fashioned 
Roman  prejudice  against  wilful  untruth. 

(4)  Christian. — The  NT  endorsed  and  deepened 
the  injunctions  of  Jewish  theology  and  Gentile 
ethics.  '  Lie  not  one  to  another,'  writes  St.  Paul 
to  the  Colossians  (3*) ;  the  Christian  is  to  forgo 
all  '  lying,'  and  this  for  the  new  and  characteristi- 
cally Christian  reason  that '  we  are  members  one  of 
another'  (Eph  4^).  And  with  this  Pauline  moni- 
tion the  warnings  of  the  Apocalypse  agree.  Into 
the  heavenly  city  no  'liar'  may  enter  (Rev  21') ; 
outcast  thence  is  '  every  one  that  loveth  and  maketh 
a  lie '  (22"),  where  nothing  is  lost  to  the  ethics  of 
truth  if  by  '  lie  '  be  meant  idol  or  counterfeit  god  ; 
that,  theologically,  is  the  typical  lie — idolatry 
falsifying  man's  conception  of  the  divine  attributes 
and  therewith  the  standard  of  truth.  In  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  'hypocrisy'  (Mt  23**,  Lk  12') 
would  appear  to  express  what  in  St.  John  is  called 
simply  'lying '  (i/'eCSos),  of  which  '  the  devil '  (Jn S**) 
is  first  cause.  'Thus  for  Christianity  the  spirit  of 
lying  is  opposed  tb  the  spirit  of  truth  as  darkness 
is  to  light.  It  is  antagonistic  to  God  and  incom- 
patible with  fellowship  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
And  this  abhorrence  of  lying  as  deadly  sin,  though 
too  often  grievously  violated  in  nominal  Chris- 
tendom, has  endured  throughout  the  centuries, 
permeates  our  finest  literature,  and  is  reflected  in 
the  life  and  conduct  of  many  a  plain,  honest  man 
to-day. 

2.  Philosophical  theories. — Theology  and  custom- 
moralitj'  ajjart,  moral  philosophers  of  difi'erent 
schools  condemn  lying  on  dilFerent  grounds ;  the 
intuitionist  as  intrinsically  repugnant  to  '  right 
reason  '  or  '  moral  sense '  or  '  conscience,'  the  eudse- 
monist  or  ]>erfectionist  because  it  impairs  well- 
being  and  self-development,  the  utilitarian  because, 
on  the  whole,  if  not  in  every  instance,  it  would 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  sum-total  of  pleasure 
experienced.  Whether  the  utilitarian  sanction  is 
well-founded  in  fact  may  be  questioned.  It  is  argu- 
able that  the  wide  acceptance  of  utilitarian  ethics 
has  been  attended  by  an  increased  indifference  to 
truth.  Whereas  lying  is  demonstrably  contrary  to 
other  ideals — universal  benevolence,  perfection,  or 
the  beautiful — there  is  no  guarantee  that  truth- 
seeking  will  bring  either  to  the  individual  or  to 
the  community  a  surplus  of  pleasure,  or  that  more 
pleasure  may  not  be  secured  by  an  admixture  of 
well-timed  falsehood.  But,  even  if  utilitarian  theory 
could  demonstrate  the  all  but  universal  inexpedi- 
ency of  lying,  such  calculative  disapproval  of  it  as 
hedonistically  impolitic  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
hating  a  lie  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  tliis  that 
would  seem  to  be  ethically  the  point  of  main  con- 
sequence,   distinguishing    man    from     man  —  the 

1  *  Animus  vera  intuens,  peritus  (U|>iendoruin  ac  petendorum, 
non  ex  opiuione,  aed  ex  nalura  pretia  rebus  iiupouens.' 


presence  or  absence  of  a  deep  aversion  to  lying  as 
such.  Of  less  real  importance  is  the  much  debated 
question,  too  complex  to  summarize  here,  of  excep- 
tional contingencies  in  which,  notwithstanding  that 
aversion,  it  may  be  right  to  speak  falsely,  just  as 
killing  is  sometimes  right.  But  we  may  consider 
whether  lies  can  be  classified,  and  attempt  a  more 
exact  determination  of  the  essential  constituents 
of  lying. 

3.  Analysis  and  classification  of  lying. — The  aim 
of  a  lie  is  to  misrepresent  facts,  or  purpose,  or  feel- 
ing. To  be  a  liar  is  to  do  this  habitually  and  wil- 
fully. Of  each  particular  lie  the  motive  is  normally 
some  gain  foreseen  or  conjectured  as  attainable  by 
deceiving  somebody  as  to  (1)  what  has  happened, 
(2)  what  one  purposes,  or  (3)  how  one  feels.  In 
popular  usage  the  term  '  lie '  is  apt  to  be  limited  to 
the  first  kind.  But  I  lie  no  less  really,  if  (2)  I 
promise  what  I  have  no  intention  of  doing,  or  if  (3), 
being  glad,  I  feign  sorrow.  This  is  sometimes 
overlooked  or  even  denied.  With  regard  to  declara- 
tions of  purpose,  it  is  rightly  urged  that  unforeseen 
circumstances  alter  cases,  and  to  promise  what  one 
may  eventually  see  reason  not  to  perform  is  no 
falsehood.  But  it  is  lying,  if  at  the  time  of  speak- 
ing I  have  not  the  intention  professed  ;  or  if  I 
deliberately,  but  insincerely,  jn'otest  that  in  no 
circumstances  will  I  change  my  mind  ;  or  if,  having 
changed  it,  I  allow  those  concerned  to  go  on  believ- 
ing my  purpose  to  be  unchanged.  The  last  is  a 
very  common  form  of  falsehood.  Similarly,  as 
regards  feelin^;,  many  people  who  would  be  ashamed 
to  state  that  they  had  seen  what  they  had  not  seen, 
make  no  scruple  about  pretending  goodwill  towards 
persons  for  wnoni  they  have  none,  with  the  object 
sometimes  of  getting  general  credit  for  a  kindness 
of  heart  which  is  not  theirs,  sometimes  of  mislead- 
ing the  victims  of  their  dissimulation. 

Not  all  deceit,  however,  is  lying.  For,  although 
the  essence  of  lying  is  intent  to  deceive,  there  must 
be  also,  to  constitute  a  lie,  either  (a)  untrue  words, 
or  {b)  such  reticence  as  in  the  context  (of  speech  or 
action)  amounts  to  false  statement — e.g.,  if  I  say 
'  He  gave  me  twenty  pounds,'  when  in  fact  he  gave 
me  fifty  (cf.  Ac  5'),  or  if  I  adopt  and  publish  as  my 
own  an  essay  largely  written  by  another  man.  To 
lie  is,  as  Kant  well  says,  '  to  communicate  one's 
thoughts  to  another  through  words  which  (inten- 
tionally) contain  the  opposite  of  that  which  the 
speaker  thinks.' '  It  matters  not  whether  the  false 
belief  is  created  bj'  positive  affirmation  or  by  omis- 
sion of  words  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
true  belief. 

iVllegory  is  not  falsehood,  provided  it  is  designed 
and  adapted  to  embody  truth.  It  was  because  early 
Greek  mythology  did  not  in  Plato's  judgment  fulfil 
this  condition  that  he  regarded  allegorizing  inter- 
pretations of  it  as  in  no  way  bettering  the  case  for 
Homer  and  Hesiod  {Rej).  ii.  378  D).  As  with  alle- 
gory, so  with  all  fiction.  Stage-plays  and  novels 
exhibit  in  the  form  of  '  stories '  events  that  are  not 
history,  present  or  past,  and  yet  mislead  nobody. 
A  '  story '  is  a  lie,  then,  only  when  it  falsely  disowns 
its  fictitious  origin.  Even  pseudonymous  author- 
ship does  not  necessarily  involve  falsehood.  Not 
all  illusion  is  deception.  Baniel  is  dramatically 
as  legitimate  as  Hamlet  or  Coriolanus.  But  the 
pope  who,  to  intimidate  a  Prankish  king  and 
practising  on  his  credulity,  sent  him  a  private 
letter  purporting  to  come  from  St.  Peter  was  no 
dramatist,  but  a  forger  ;  and  forgery  is  falsehood. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  equivocation,  where  a  state- 
ment is  equally  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  one 
false  and  one  true,  should,  because  calculated  to 
deceive,  be  accounted  l.ying.  As  an  isolated  act,  it 
probably  should  not.     But  the  man  who  habitually 

'  E.  Caiid,  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Glasgow,  1889,  ii. 
337. 
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equivocates  is  an  untrutliful  man.  Uiidci  tliu  head 
of  equivoention  iiiay  fairly  l>e  liiouj.'lit  manj'  of  those 
partially  deceptive  utleraiucs  which  are  sometimes, 
out  uuconviuciiigly,  ilofeiulcd  as  mere  social  con- 
ventions on  a  j)iir  with  the  customary  phraseology 
of  address  and  other  '  common  forms  of  speech 
;;enerally  understooil.' '  If,  e.g.,  in  declining  an 
unwelcome  invitation  I  express  regret  at  heing 
unable  to  accept  it,  the  defence  that  this  is  a  usual 
and  well-understood  way  of  notifying  mj'  intention, 
while  disguising  the  motive,  is  inadequate.  Uut, 
supiK)sing  I  do  regret  the  disappointment  which 
my  refusal  may  cause  or  the  circumstances  which 
render  the  invitation  unacceptable,  the  phrase 
employed  is  equivocal  rather  than  actually  false. 
If,  instead  of  declining,  I  nrnfe.ss  '  pleasure  in  accept- 
ing '  the  invitation,  the  pleasure  need  not  be  wholly 
fictitious  ;  for  it  is  in  my  power  by  an  effort  of 
goodwill  (a)  to  feel  pleasure  in  accepting,  and  not 
refusing,  the  civility  oH'ere<l,  and  (6)  to  lind  altru- 
istic plea.sure  in  a  visit  not  naturally  attractive.  l$j- 
thus  c/ioosing  to  be  Jileascd,  a  man  determines  on 
the  side  of  truth  what  would  have  been  equivoca- 
tion. Even  wliere  there  is  an  actual  element  of 
falsehood,  we  recognize  degrees  of  insincerity.  A 
statement  which  in  the  main  reveals  the  speaker's 
puri)ose,  feeling,  or  knowledge  of  fact,  but  disguises 
some  detail,  is  not  in  the  same  degree  \'icions  as  an 
entirely  misleading  utterance,  unless,  of  course, 
the  point  misrepresontsd  is  the  most  essential,  in 
which  case  the  saying  may  be  e.xeiuplitied  that '  the 
worst  lies  are  half  truths.'  Yet  we  cannot  alto- 
gether reject  the  widely  spretid  view  of  '  common 
sense,'  that  a  direct  lie  stands  on  a  dilferent  footing 
from  any  indirect  device  whether  of  hiding  the 
truth  (suppressio  veri)  or  of  creating  a  false  impres- 
sion (^Hf/^ei-iio /«/«!).  There  is  a  common  under- 
standing that,  when  we  speak,  we  do  not  state 
what  we  know  to  be  untrue.  Socially  regarded, 
then,  a  direct  lie  is  a  graver  breach  of  faith,  and 
a  worse  blow  to  mutual  confidence,  than  any  state- 
ment, however  evasive,  whicli  does  not  actuall}' 
violate  this  understanding. 

4.  Conclusion.  —On  the  whole,  themain  dili'erence 
between  ancient  and  '  modern  '  views  of  inveracity 
is  that  in  the  latter  censure  is  directed  primarily 
on  discrepance  between  statement  and  thought 
rather  than  on  the  divergence  from  reality  of 
a  spoken,  or  unuttered,  proposition.  'Modem' 
morality  tends  to  be  severe  uj)on  misstatements, 
apparently  wilful,  of  particular  facts,  but  is 
strangely  lenient  wherever  '  ignorance '  can  be 
pleaded — as  if  ignorance  was  not  often  wilful,  or 
reckless,  indiUerence  to  truth.  Many  persons  will 
habitually  declare  as  fact  anything  that  they  do 
not  positively  know  to  be  untrue,  and,  when  com- 

^  J.  Butler,  Anetht^w  l>i?';erUtiori  ii.  '  Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue' 
(ad  fin.)  led.  J.  H.  Beruard,  London,  ISOO,  p.  295). 


vUted  of  error,  take  no  shame  to  themselves. 
They  'thought  '  it  was  so.  To  IMalo  sucli  untrue 
'thought'  or  'lie  in  the  soul  appeared  more 
manifestlj'  evil  than  any  spoken  lie;  and,  though 
Christianity,  supervening,  emphasized  the  distinc- 
tion between  willul  sin  ami  intellectual  error, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  NT  to  justify,  jind  the 
.lohannine  writings  abundantly  discountenance, 
the  'modern'  view  aforesaid,  wliich  indeed  rests 
upon  nothing  better  than  the  a-ssunijition  that  we 
are  entitled  to  ignore  truth,  if  not  to  pervert  it. 
In  practice  the  former  habit  leads  on  to  the  latter. 
Having  once  entertained  and  echoed  some  un- 
truthful allegation,  a  man  will  often  shut  his  ears 
to  all  disproof  and  ])ervert  other  facts  in  sujiport 
of  it.  Again,  if  '  lying  '  proper  imjilies  some  liind 
of  utterance,  the  wider  concept  of  '  falsehood  '  in- 
cludes (a)  .self-deception,  and  (h)  the  unuttered  lie 
cherished  in  the  heart  and  potent  to  vitiate  judg- 
ments whether  of  fact  or  of  value.  The  dishonest- 
minded  man  frequently  propagates  untruth  with- 
out any  formal  or  positive  O'ing.  If  he  thus  on 
:  technical  grouads  escapes  being  designated  a  liar, 
'  he  yet  comes  within  Aristotle's  description  of  '  the 
man  who  delights  in  falsehood  as  such.  Doubtless 
;  this  permanent  disposition  is  acquired  only  through 
I  repeated  indulgence  in  lyini^;  for  the  sake  of  some 
i  particular  gain.  If  it  is  seldom  attained,  an  in- 
termediate stage  is  very  frequent.  Many  men 
and  women  rarelj'  tell  tlie  trutli,  regarding  it  as 
something  too  precious  to  give  away  1 

The  relation  of  inveracity  to  '  that  most  excel- 
lent of  all  virtuous  principles,  the  n-tive  principle 
of  benevolence,'  emerges  in  Butler's  '  Dissertation 
of  the  Nature  of  Virtue.'  Linking  'falsehood'  a-s 
a  cardinal  vice  with  'injustice'  and  'unprovoked 
violence,'  Butler  holds  that  '  veracltj'  as  well  as 
justice  is  to  be  our  rule  of  life';  by  the.se  our 
benevolence  niu>t  lie  conditioned. 

Of  the  view  w  liich  condemns  lying  as  violation 
of  a  man's  duty  to  himself,  the  tyi'ical  exponent 
is  Kant,  w  ho  stigmatizes  a  lie  as  '  an  annihilation 
of  the  dignity  of  man,'  and  deprecates  argument 
from  the  injivry  done  by  tlic  liar  to  others  as  con- 
fusing 'the  duty  of  truth  with  the  duty  of  benefi- 
cence' (Caird,  ii.  384).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
best  English  moralists  of  the  jiast  century,  not- 
ably Sidgwick  and  Martineau,  take  a  wider  and  at 
the  same  time  a  more  discriminating  view  of  the 
nature  and  harmfulness  of  falsehood. 

LlTERATCRE.— In  aildition  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the 
art.  Bee  H.  Sidgrwick,  Methods  of  KlhiefT,  London,  1907,  bk. 
iii.  ch.  vii.  (from  the  intuitional  standpoint),  bk.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
(from  the  utilitarian  standpoint) :  J.  Martineau,  2Vpf>-  oj 
Ethicai  2'heori/-,  Oxford,  ISStJ,  section  on  '  Veracity  '  (pt.  ii.  bk. 
i.  ch.  6,  §  12);  T.  H.  Green,  I'rolegoin.  na  to  Ethics,  do.  1S83. 
p.  S'llt. ;  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  ■■(  Ethics,  London.  1897. 
pp.  189,  319  f. ;  H.  Rashdall,  Theoru  of  ijood  and  Ecil,  Oxford, 
19117,  i.  90,  192-196.  For  the  attitude  of  nori.Christian  peoples 
towards  lying  see  ill,  ch.  xxx.  t.  J.  M.  bCUULHOF. 
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MA'ARRl.— 

I.  Life— AJju'l-' Ala  Ahiiiar)  ihn  'AMallSh  ibii  Sulaininn  al- 
ila'arri,  the  celebrated  MiihuiiMiiadan  poet  and  man  of  Ictlen, 
wa«  born  in  a.d.  97:1  al  Ma'arra  (Ma'arrat  al-Nu'mao),  a 
prosperous  Syrian  town  sitviated  about  20  miles  south  of 
Aleppo.  At  an  early  ape  he  became  ahnost  completely  blind  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  smallpox,  but  so  extraordinary  wns 
his  power  of  meniory  that  this  misfortune  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  litcrar>  studies  to  wliich  he  afterwiinli* 
devoted  himself.  It  would  seem  that  at  first  he  intended  to 
make  i»oetry  his  profession.  The  sums  drained  by  writing  pane- 
gyrics were  often  immense,  and  may  well  have  tempted  an 
ambitious  youth  with  the  example  of  Mulanabbi  before  him. 
Abul-'Ala,  however,  declares  that  his  poems  were  not  written 
for  hire.    Probably  this  U  true  in  the  sense  that  be  soon 


abandoned  a  career  which,  lucrative  as  it  mii:ht  be.  entailed 
dependence  on  the  precarious  fa\our8  of  patrAnaire  and  was 
destructive  of  evcr\  feeling;  of  self-respect.  From  tiie  age  of 
20  to  36  he  remained  at  Ma  arra,  ;i  poor  and  comparatively  un- 
known scholar,  snp)>orted  by  a  snuul  annual  pension  paid  from 
a  trust-fund.  Durinp  this  time  he  composed  the  greater  part 
of  the  collection  of  jwcms  entitled  Sujt  a^^and(' Sparks  from 
1  he  Tinder  '),  in  whii-h  the  influence  of  Mtitanabbi  is  apparent. 
With  the  object  of  seeking  a  wider  field  for  hia  talents,  he  loft 
.Ma'arra  in  a.d.  U«i8  and  journeye<l  to  Haghdad,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  the  learned  men  ;  but,  instvad  of  settling  there, 
&<*  he  bad  planned,  he  departed  after  a  slay  of  eighteen  month!', 
and,  on  returning  home,  announced  his  intention  to  retire  from 
the  world.  Though,  according  to  his  own  btatement,  it  was  lack 
of  means  and  the  news  of  his  mother's  illness  that  caubcd  him 
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to  quit  the  capital,  there  seems  to  be  httle  doubt  that  he  took 
this  Btep  on  account  of  an  inifigriity  which  he  suffered  at  the 
bands  of  a  poux-rfu!  noble  whom  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
oflfend.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  teacliing  and 
writing.  His  picture  of  huuaelf  as  a  misanthropic  re'.-luse 
conveys  a  false  impression.  From  Baghdad  he  returned  with  a 
reputation  that  not  only  made  him  the  first  man  in  his  native 
town,  but  also  brought  disciples  from  all  parts  to  hear  him  dis- 
course on  Arabic  philology  and  literature.  He  had  many  friends, 
and  his  letters  to  them  show  'a  kindly  interest  boLli  in  men 
and  things  (The Letterso/ Abu  1-' Aid,  ed.  Margolioutl),  Introd. 
p.  xxx).  He  complains  of  his  poverty,  but  the  Per.sian  poet 
Na?ir-i  Khusrau,  who  visited  Rla'arra  in  a.d.  1047,  describes  him 
as  very  rich  (Sa/ar-ndiiiah,  ed.  C.  Schefer,  Paris,  1881,  p.  10  = 
p.  36  of  the  Fr.  tr.).     Ma'arridied  in  A.D.  105S. 

2.  Writings.— Besides  the  5igf  al-zamU  already  mentioned, 
Ma'arri  is  tiie  author  of  another  and  far  more  remarkable  volume 
of  poetr^■,  entitled  Lvzum  ma  lam  yalzam,  in  reference  to  a 
technical  peculiarity  of  rhj  me,  and  generally  known  as  the 
Lxuumiyydt.  These  poems,  written  after  his  visit  to  Baghdad, 
contain  reli;:ious.  moral,  and  philosophical  reflexions  and  deal 
with  a  great  variety  of  topics.  The  prevailing  tone  is  pessi- 
mistic and  sceptical,  but  many  passages  occur  in  which 
Ma'arri  speaks  as  an  orthodox  MusHni.  The  Risalat  al-ghv/rdn 
(described  and  partiallv  translated  bv  the  present  writer  in 
JRAS,  1900,  pp.  637-7i;0,  and  1902,  pp.  76-101,  337-362,  813- 
847  ;  ed.  Cairo,  1907)  takes  the  form  of  an  epistle  addressed  to 
"All  ibn  Mansur  of  Aleppo,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Ibn  ai-Qarih.'  In  this  Lucianic  work  Ibn  al-Qarih  is  imagined  to 
have  entered  paradise,  where  he  holds  a  series  of  conversations 
with  pre-Isliimic  poets,  and  the  author  discusses  tfie  opinions  of 
the  leading  Muhammatlan  freethinkers(^a?iddi(/f!).  His  Letters, 
composed  in  an  elaborately  artificial  and  allusive  style,  have 
been  edited,  witli  Eng.  tr.,  tpy  D.  S.  Margoliouth.  The  long 
list  of  his  minor  works,  of  which  only  a  few  are  extant,  includes  a 
supposed  imitation  of  the  Qur'an,  entitled  Al-fia^ul  ica'l-ghdi/dt. 
Ma'arri  is  said  to  have  boasted  that,  if  it  were  '  polished  by  the 
tongues  of  four  centuries  of  readers,'  it  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  original  (see  references  in  I.  Goldziher,  Muhainm. 
Studien,  Halle,  1889-90,  ii.  403);  but  this  appears  to  be  an  in- 
vention. What  he  attempted  was  probably  a  parod.\'  of 
Qur'anic  style  rather  than  a  deliberate  challenge  to  the  dogma 
of  i'jdz.  which  claims  for  the  Qur'.an  a  miraculous  and 
inimitable  perfection. 

3.  Doctrines.  —  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  Ma'arri's  leligious  and  jihilosophical 
beliefs.  Not  only  are  they,  to  a  liirge  extent, 
negative  in  character,  but  the  evidence  derived 
from  some  passages  in  his  writings  is  counter- 
balanced by  other  passages  which,  if  they  stood 
alone,  would  lead  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
These  contradictions  are  most  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  his  attitude  towards  Islam.  Any  one  who 
wished  to  prove  him  orthodox  might  quote  from 
the  Luznmiiiyat  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
poet  unequivocally  accepts  nearly  all  the  chief 
Muhammadan  doctrines,  yet  his  pa;,^es  are  full 
of  denials,  doubts,  and  criticisms  whicli,  though 
cautiously  expressed,  show  a  strong  anti-Islamic 
tendency,  and  will  convince  any  impartial  reader 
that  the  charge  of  heresy  brouglit  against  him  by 
certain  of  his  contemporaries  was  not  unjustified. 
Several  explanations  of  the  inconsistency  have 
been  offered.  The  question  is  important,  since 
whatever  solution  we  adopt  must  afi'ect  our 
estimate  of  Ma'arri.  Can  it  be  assumed  that  he 
is  equally  sincere  when  he  writes  as  a  pious  Muslim 
and  when  he  preaches  the  gospel  of  rationalism  ? 
That  seems  incredible,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
that  Ma'arri,  while  doubting  the  divine  origin  of 
Islam,  also  distrusted  the  human  intellect,  and 
hesitated  to  cut  himself  loose  from  tlie  faith  in 
which  he  was  bred.  Such  an  ex]>lanation,  however, 
does  not  accord  with  his  confident  and  emphatic 
appeal  to  reason  as  the  highest  authority.  The 
following  quotations  from  the  Cairo  eil.  of  the 
Luziimiijaat  {.\.D.  1891)  illustrate  his  views  on  this 
point. 

'  Eeason  is  the  most  precious  gift  thou  hast  received  '  (i.  151. 1). 
'Traditions  have  come  down  to  us  which,  if  the.v  be  genuine, 
possess  great  importance ;  hut  they  are  weakly  attested. 
Consult  Reason  and  pay  no  heed  to  anything  else.  Reason  is 
the  best  adviser  in  the  world '  (i.  2S8."  8  f.).  '  Be  guided  by 
Reason  and  do  whatever  it  deems  good  '  (i.  394.  8).  '  My  Reason 
is  indignant  that  I  should  lay  it  aside  in  order  to  follow  Sh.afi'i 
and  Malik '  (ii.  150.  3).  '  * »  Reason,  'tis  thou  that  sjteakest  the 
truth.  Perish  the  fool  who  invents  traditions  or  expounds 
them  ! '  (ii.  i;ic.  4). 

Those  who  hold  tliat  Ma'arri's  orthodox  utter- 
ances do  not  express  what  he  whollj'  or  partly 


believed,  but  were  designed  to  mask  his  real 
convictions  and  to  serve  as  a  defence  against,  any 
dangerous  attack,  are  attributing  to  him  a  course 
of  action  that  he  himself  openly  professes. 

'  Society  compels  me  to  play  the  hypocrite '  (ii.  139.  4).  '  I 
raise  my  voice  to  pronounce  absurdities,  but  I  only  whisper  the 
truth'  (ii.  3fi.  13).  '  Conceal  thvthoughts  even  from  the  friend 
at  thy  side' (i.  272.  1). 

His  ojiinions  were  of  a  sort  that  could  not  be 
communicated  ■without  some  disguise ;  and  this 
necessity,  which  he  disliked  (cf.  li.  34.  2),  is  the 
source  of  many  superficial  contradictions  in  his 
writings.  The  suggestion  that  his  ideas  were 
dictated  and  controlled  by  the  complex  form  of 
rhyme  which  he  uses  throughotit  the  Luzumiyijat 
is  inadequate  as  a  general  explanation  of  the  facts, 
although  it  may  cover  part  of  them.  Something 
also  should  be  aUowcd  for  the  influence  of  an 
Islamic  atmosphere  and  tradition  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  poems,  an  influence  to  which,  perhaps, 
their  author  at  times  consciou.sly  surrendered 
himself. 

While  Ma'arri  adopted  certain  ascetic  jiractices 
and  held  certain  religious  and  moral  beliefs,  his 
genius  was  essentiallj'  critical,  sceptical,  more  ajit 
to  destroy  than  to  construct.  He  could  think  for 
himself,  but  lacked  the  power  of  developing  and 
combining  his  speculations.  Unable  to  find  rest  in 
any  religious  or  philosophical  system,  he  fell  into 
a  fatalistic  pessimism  tempered,  as  not  seldom 
Iiappens  in  such  cases,  by  a  good  deal  of  active 
benevolence.  He  claims  to  unfold  to  his  readers 
the  secret  thoughts  of  mankind  (i.  230.  15),  and  it 
is  true  that  his  poems  reveal  the  inmost  spirit  of 
contemporary  Muhammadan  culture  in  its  many- 
sided  aspects.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with 
his  main  points  of  view  and  with  the  opinions  and 
beliefs  to  which  he  was  led  by  reflecting  on  the 
problems  of  life.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the 
subject  may  be  classified  under  a  few  general 
heads. 

(a)  Scepticism.  —  In  several  passages  of  the 
Luzumiyyat  Ma'arri  discusses  the  origin  and 
nature  of  religion.  He  ignores,  although  he  does 
not  formally  deny,  the  theory  of  divine  revelation. 
Religion,  as  he  sees  it,  is  a  matter  of  inheritance 
and  habit. 

'They  live  as  their  fathers  li\ed  before  them,  and  bequeath 
their  religion  mechanically,  just  as  they  found  it  '  (i.  248.  13). 
'  In  all  thy  affairs  thou  art  satisfied  with  blind  conformity,  even 
when  thou  sayest,  "  God  is  One  "  '  (i.  252.  2). 

He  disapproves  of  conformity  {taqUd),  not  because 
it  is  opjiosed  to  genuine  faith,  but  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  irrational. 

'  It  is  not  reason  that  makes  men  religious  :  they  are  taught 
religion  by  their  next  of  kin '  (ii.  403.  13) ;  cf.  the  celebrated 
verses  (ii.  201.  7  fi.) ;  '  The  Muslims  are  mistaken  and  the 
Christians  are  on  the  wrong  road,  |  And  the  Jews  arc  all  astray 
and  the  Magians  are  in  error.  [  Mankind  fall  into  two  classes 
— the  intelhgent  |  Without  religion,  and  the  religious  without 
intelligence." 

The  whole  fabric  of  popular  religion  is  raised  on 
fear,  fraud,  and  greed  (i.  251.  last  line,  65.  9,  ii. 
196.  5).  The  poet  characterizes  the  great  world- 
systems  as  a  mass  of  forged  traditions  and  doc- 
trines whicli  not  only  are  repugnant  to  reason  but 
have  undergone  vital  alteration  at  the  hands  of 
their  own  adherents  (ii.  20.  15,  196.  3,  404.  2,  409. 
9).  All  of  them  are  tainted  with  falsehood  ;  no 
community  possesses  the  truth  {hitcid)  entire  (ii. 
177.  10).  Ma'arri  does  not  shrink  from  applying 
this  principle  to  Islam,  though  here,  as  has  been 
remarkeil  above,  he  speaks  with  two  voices  and 
avoids  positive  statements  of  disbelief.  In  the 
case  of  other  religions  hiscriticisiii  is  less  restrained  ; 
thus,  referring  to  the  Crucifixion,  he  .says  (ii. 
409.  7flr.): 

'If  what  they  [the  Christians]  say  concerning  -Jesus  is  true, 
where  was  His  father?  How  did  He  abandon  His  son  to  His 
enemies  y    Or  do  they  suppose  that  they  defeated  Him  ?  ' 

He  disbelieves  in   miracles   (ii.  252.    11),  augui-y 
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(i.  104.  3,  327.  10),  and  asliolugy  (i.  254.  1,  ii.  330.  2). 
On  thc.^e  nialters  lie  had  been  a))Ie  to  reach  a 
definite  conehision,  but  he  was  rarely  so  fortunate. 
Experioncc  assured  him  that  human  knowledge  is 
a  leap  in  the  dark. 

'Tln...-e  is  no  certainty;  my  utmoBt  effort  results  only  in 
opinion  and  conjecture '  (ii.  23. 14).  '  Colocynth  does  not  know 
what  (.-nve  it  it«  hitlerness,  nor  honey  why  it  is  sweet.  Ye 
asked  uie,  but  I  liad  no  power  to  answer  you :  any  one  who 
pretends  to  know  is  a  liar '  (i.  103.  6). 

All  his  nietapliysical  speculations  close  on  the 
note  of  afiiiosticism. 

'  .Some  men  assert  that  nothing  really  e.\ists,  but  have  they 
proved  that  tlicre  is  neither  misery  nor  happiness?  We  oppose 
tliem  in  this  controversy,  and  God  kno«'S  which  of  us  is  farther 
from  the  truth '(ii.  281.  1). 

As  regards  the  question  of  a  future  life,  he 
admits  that  the  soul  may  perhaps  be  immortal 
(ii.  171.  7).  No  one  can  tell  whither  it  goes  (i.  225. 
7,  248.  6).  It  is  a  .subtle  thing,  and,  although  it  is 
confined  in  the  body,  the  intellect  cannot  perceiif 
it  ;  will  it  be  eon.sciousof  what  befalls  it  hereafter? 
(i.  211.  6).  If  mind  aceompanie.s  it,  it  may  have 
memory  of  its  life  in  this  world  {i.  140.  6).  The 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  not  corroborated  by 
reason  (ii.  171.  Ott. ).  In  other  passages,  however, 
lie  alludes  to  an  inliuite  cycle  of  dissolution  and 
re-composition,  of  death  and  re-birth,  as  the  destiny 
of  all  living  beings  (ii.  169.  13  fi'.). 

{!))  Pcti.iimism. — Amidst  the  welter  of  doubt 
from  whicli  he  struggled  in  vain  to  e.scape  Ma'arri 
found  one  undeniable  fact,  namely,  death  (i.  2.56. 
6,  291.  1  f.).  Wherever  he  looked,  he  saw  the 
cruel  hand  of  Fate  dragging  all  to  destruction  (ii. 
146.  13).  The  life  of  man  is  a  journey  to  the  tomb 
(ii.  81.  last  line),  a  bridge  between  two  deaths  (i. 
308.  12),  a  disease  which  only  death  can  cure  (i. 
182.  3),  a  long  torment  (i.  69.  penult.).  Contem- 
plating the  futile  pain  of  existence,  be  exclaims  : 

'  May  I  never  rise  from  the  dead  !  I  take  no  delight  in  living, 
though  ray  fame  is  spread  afar'  (i.  426.  0  f.  ;  of.  i.  374.  17). 
Of  such  a  view  of  life  celibacy  is  the  logical  conse- 
quence, nor  in  this  case  could  the  poet  be  accused 
of  preaching  what  he  did  not  practise  (ii.  359.  7  ti'.). 
He  held  that  procreation  is  a  sin  (i.  45.  3fl'.,  ii. 
299.  4).  No  one  has  the  right  to  increase  the  sum 
of  suffering  by  bringing  children  into  the  world 
(i.  349.  13)  : 

'If  you  wish  to  be  kind  to  your  sons,  leave  them  in  your 
loins' (i.  307.  last  line). 

Children  are  burdens  (i.  289.  12),  and  a  man's  son 
is  his  worst  foe  (i.  400.  2  ;  cf.  i.  45.  3  ff.).  Fathers 
should  provide  husbands  for  their  daughters,  btit 
should  warn  their  sons  not  to  marry  (i.  216.  10). 
Ma'arri  depicts  the  universal  misery  and  wicked- 
ness of  mankind  in  terms  that  no  satirist  has 
surpassed.  The  world  is  a  sea  of  raging  passions 
which  drive  us  to  and  fro  until  we  are  engulfed 
(i.  49.  6) ;  it  is  like  a  carcass,  and  we  are  the  dogs 
barking  around  it  (i.  224.  9). 

'When  you  come  liack  tu  realities,  every  human  being  is 
wretclied'  (ii.  20.  7). 

He  rciieats  again  and  again  that  human  nature  is 
radically  evil  (i.  .50.  8,  94.  3,  353.  11  f.,  403.  5). 

'Belter" than  the  best  ol  tlicm  is  a  rock  which  commits  no 
wrong  and  tells  no  lies  '  (i.  l>:>.  12). 

Good  is  soon  burnt  out,  but  evil  smoulders  for  a 
long  time  (i.  270.  11  f.).  The  proportion  of  good  in 
the  world  is  exceedingly  smiill  (i.  315.  3).  Fate, 
not  free  will,  is  the  cause  of  men's  wickedness, 
and   the  crow  cannot  change  its  colour  (i.    311. 

6fr.). 

'Do  not  seek  to  reform  a  world  whose  righteousness  God 
never  or<lained'  (i.  110.  .1). 

It  follows  that  no  human  actions  incur  blame  or 
deserve  praise,  and  the  poet  says  in  one  place 
(ii.  79.  10  f.)  that  only  religious  scruples  prevented 
liim  from  acce|)ting  this  doctrine.  Elsewhere  he 
denies  that  men  sin  under  compulsion  (i.  354.  8, 
ii.  2.54.  3). 

'They  are  unjust  to  e.ach  other,  but  the  Creator  of  injustice 
It  certainly  just'  (ii.  280.  e). 


While  castigating  his    neighbours    and    contem- 
poraries, Maarri  does  not  spare  him.self  (i.  48.  7). 
HLs  pessimism  extends  to  the  future  : 
'  If  this  age  is  bad,  the  next  will  be  worse '  (ii.  171.  17). 

(c)  Asceticism.— He  earnestly  desired  to  with- 
draw from  a  society  of  knaves  and  hypocrites  and 
a  world  of  bitter  illusions. 

'Would  that  I  were  a  savage  in  the  desert,  idly  smelling  the 
spring  flowers  ! '  (ii.  28.  14).  '  Be  a  hermit  as  far  as  possible, 
for  one  who  speaks  the  truth  is  a  bore  to  his  friends '  (i.  66.  1). 
'  The  happiest  man  in  the  world  is  an  ascetic  who  dies  child- 
less-(i.  212.  3). 

But  the  value  of  asceticism  depends  on  the  motives 
by  which  it  is  inspired  :  the  humble  father  of  a 
family  is  superior  to  the  ostentatious  pietist  (i.  208. 
17  fi'.).  Maarri  seems  to  have  learned  at  Baghdad, 
if  not  during  his  earlier  travels,  some  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Indian  origin,  connected 
more  particularly  with  the  Jains.  He  thinks  it 
wrong  to  kill  animals  for  food  or  to  hurt  them  in 
any  way,  ami  therefore  excludes  from  his  diet  not 
only  meat,  but  also  eggs,  milk,  and  honey  (i.  232. 
9fl'.,  ii.  169.  9,  210.  13,  264.  13,  373.  9;  cf.  JEAS, 
1902,  p.  313  ft'.).  In  his  opinion  there  is  greater 
virtue  in  letting  go  a  captured  flea  than  in  giving 
alms  to  a  beggar  (i.  212.  9).  He  praises  the  Indian 
custom  of  burning  the  dead  inste.nJ  of  burying 
them,  and  adduces  practical  arguments  in  favour 
of  cremation  (i.  235.  5fl'.,  418.  20  f.,  ii.  407.  3). 
The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Indian  ascetics 
who  throw  themselves  alive  into  the  flames  fills  him 
with  admiration  (i.  260.  611'.,  ii.  253.  5f.).  Char- 
acteristically enough,  he  alleges  as  a  reason  for 
abstaining  from  wine  the  fact  that  the  forbidden 
beverage  is  destructive  to  the  intellect  (ii.  312.  14, 
361.  11). 

(d)  Religion  and  eiAics.— Though  Maarri  be- 
lieved the  whole  conception  of  religion  as  a  super- 
natural revelation  to  be  false,  he  was  nevertheless 
a  firm  monotheist  (i.  47.  12,  279.  12,  281.  4f.). 
Reason,  he  says,  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  an 
eternal  Creator  (i.  249.  9),  whom  he  seems  to  have 
identified  with  an  omnipotent,  all-encompassing 
Fate.  Whether  his  idea  of  God  is  truly  expressed 
by  the  orthodox  phrases  which  he  employs  may  be 
left  an  open  question.  At  all  events,  his  religious 
beliefs  were  based  on  intellectual  conviction,  not 
on  traditional  authority  (i.   128.  8,  1'29.  last  line, 

358.  15).  ^     ,  „       .^ 

'  Truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch :  follow  thy 
reason  and  do  what  it  deems  good  '  (i.  394.  8  f.). 
Keligion,  as  he  defines  it,  is  fear  of  God,  renuncia- 
tion of  pleasures,  and  avoidance  of  sin  (i.  315.  12, 
361.  17,  ii.  '298.  12,  329.  12),  but  also  embraces  the 
obligation  of  dealing  justly  with  every  one  (i.  103. 
11).  He  as.serts  that  all  acts  and  forms  of  worship 
are  useless  without  obedience  to  the  unwritten 
moral  law  which  is  prescribed  by  reason  and  con- 
science. It  is  evident  that  he  regarded  this  law 
as  supreme  and  self-sufficing,  for  he  never  made 
the  )>ilg''image  to  Mecca  nor  did  he  take  part  in 
the  public  iiraycrs(i.  100.  8).  'Virtue  consists  not 
in  fasting  an<'l  praying  and  wearing  ascetic  garb, 
but  in  abandoning  wickedness  and  purging  the 
breast  of  malice  and  envy  (i.  285.  13  f.).  That  man 
is  ignorant  of  true  piety  who,  when  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying  his  desires,  does  not 
abstain  (ii.  159.  13  f.).  A  trivial  wrong  to  one's 
neighbour  will  be  more  severely  punished  hereafter 
than  neglect  to  fast  or  pray  (ii.  294.  9).  Ma'arri 
h.ul    no    sympathy   with    religious    or    sectarian 

prejudice.  ,    .   ..      j 

He  observes  that.  '  when  a  religion  is  established,  its  ad- 
herents contemn  and  revile  all  other  creeds '(ii.  Wi.  last  line), 
but  his  own  opinion  is  that  a  Christian  priest  may  do  one 
more  good  than  a  Muslim  picachcr(u.  93.  7).  '  Were  it  not  for 
the  radical  haired  im|jlante<l  in  homan  nature,  churches  and 
iiios<|iie8  would  have  risen  side  by  side '  (ii.  82.  S). 
Worldly  ambition  causes  theologians  to  write  c  on- 
troversial  books  full  of  vain  words  and  endless 
analogies  (i.  '249.  SH'.). 
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■  Aak  pardon  of  God  and  pay  no  heed  to  what  is  said  by  Abul- 
Iludhail  and  Iba  Kallivb'  (i.  131.  6). 

While  refusing  to  acknowledge  any  authority  that 
is  less  than  divine,  the  poet  finds  the  source  and 
sanction  of  his  freedom  in  the  reason  with  whicli 
God  has  endowed  him. 

•Serve  God  Himself,  not  His  servants,  for  religion  enslaves 
and  reason  emancipates '  (i.  326.  13). 

Though  man  is  naturally  evil,  the  mind  can  ac- 
quire virtue  (i.  241.  4).  Virtue  must  be  sought 
and  practised  for  its  own  sake  without  desire  of 
praise  from  men  or  hope  of  reward  from  God  :  it  is 
a  consolation  for  the  woes  of  this  life  (ii.  341.  15  f.  ; 
cf.  i.  142.  5,  312.  10,  333.  10,  437.  7).  Humility 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  charity. 

'  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  '  (ii.  S7.  7).  '  Shov?  kindness  to 
the  poor  and  never  despise  them  for  receiving  your  bounty ' 
(i.  176.  11).  'Forget  your  good  deeds'  (i.  349.  16).  '  Forgive 
your  neighbours,  but  be  merciless  to  yourself '  (i.  360.  13). 

Slaves  ought  to  be  treated  kindly,  also  animals 
and  birds  (ii.  2.5.  16  f.,  31.  4).  If  Ma'arri  says  some 
hard  things  about  women,  he  is  far  from  being  a 
misogynist,  and  he  makes  handsome  amends  when 
he  declares  that  a  good  wife  is  man's  first  para- 
dise (i.  356.  12).  He  regards  polygamy  as  unjust 
to  the  wife  and  calamitous  for  the  husband,  but 
his  views  on  the  education  of  women  must  have 
seemed  to  his  JIuslim  readers  curiously  old- 
fashioned  (i.  62.  12  ff.,  192.  2  ft'.,  ii.  235.  1  tf.). 

Literature. — The  most  complete  biography  of  Ma'arri  is  con- 
tained in  D.  S.  Margoliouth's  ed.  of  the  Letters,  Oxford,  1898, 
Introd.,  and  the  best  general  survey  of  his  religious  and  philo- 
sophical opinions  in  A.  von  Kremer,  'Ueberdie  philosophischen 
Gedicbte  des  Abul-'AIS  Ma'arry,"  SWA  \V,  phil.-hist.  Classe, 
cxvii.  6  [1SS9].  See  also,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the 
art.,  C.  Rieu,  De  Alnl-'l-Alie  Poetts  Arabici  vita  et  carminibus, 
Bonn,  1843;  A.  von  Kremer,  Culturgeschichte  des  Orients 
unier  den  Chalifen,  Vienna,  1875-77,  ii.  380-396,  also  in  ZDMG 
xax.  [1876)  304-312,  xxx.  [1876]  40-52,  xxxi.  (1877)  471-483, 
xxxviii.  [18841  498-529;  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  'Abu'l-'Ala  al- 
Ma'arri's  Correspondence  on  Vegetarianism,'  JRAS,  1902,  pp. 
289-332 ;  R.  A.  Nicholson,  A  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs, 
Jjondon,  1907,  pp.  313-324  ;  H.  Baerlein,  The  Diwan  of  Abu  'I- 
Ala,  do.  1908,  Abu  ■l-Ala  the  Syrian,  do.  1914;  C.  Brockel- 
mann,  Gesch.  der  avab.  Litteratur,  Weimar  and  Berlin,  1898- 

1902,  i.  264  f.  Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 

MACEDONIANISM.  —  i.  Introduction.  —  In 

the  closing  years  of  the  4th  and  the  first  half  of  tlie 
5th  cent,  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  and  Macedonians 
were  regarded  as  the  most  important  heretical 
groups  deriving  their  origin  from  the  Arian  contro- 
versies. Three  laws  of  Theodosius,  dating  from 
A.D.  383  and  384  {Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  v.  11-13),  are  in 
the  main  directed  against  them,  and  the  latest  of 
these  speaks  of  the  three  heretical  designations  as 
'  inter  sacrae  religionis  officia  pro  suis  erroribus 
famosa  nomina.'  About  three  years  afterwards 
Jerome  [in  Eph.  ii.  [on  4"-],  ed.  D.  Valiarsi,  Venice, 
1766-72,  vii.  1,  p.  610  C  =  Pi/  xxvi.  528)  and,  as 
far  down  as  450,  Nestorlus  {Liber  Hcraclidis,  tr. 
F.  Nau,  Paris,  1910,  p.  148)  link  together  the  names 
of  Arius,  Macedonius,  and  Eunomius  in  a  similar 
way.  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  in  his  de  Trinitalc 
— a  work  which  is  not  distinctly  named  in  Jerome's 
Catalogue  of  Authors  (ch.  109),  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  have  been  written  long  before  A.D. 
392,  and  may  even  be  of  later  date— regards  tlie 
Arians,  Eunomians,  and  Macedonians,  whom  he 
sometimes  conjoins  (ii.  11  [PG  xxxix.  661  B],  ii.  12 
[ib.  673  B  and  688  B]),  as  the  most  outstanding 
adversaries  of  orthodoxy.  Augustine  (c.  402)  brings 
them  before  us  as  the  non-Catholics  of  the  East  {de 
Unit.  eccl.  I.  iii.  6  [PL  xliii.  395])  ;  in  415  Jerome 
describes  them  in  similar  terms  (Ep.  cxxxiii.,  'ad 
Ctcsiphontem '  11  [Vail.  i.  2,  p.  1040  B=PL  xxii. 
1159]) ;  and  Socrates  (c.  440)  recognizes  them  as  the 
heretical  sects  of  his  time  {HE  I.  vi.  41,  v.  xx.  1). 
As  regards  the  heresy  tUv  'Eivofuavuv ,  etTow 
' Kvofioltjiv,  Ka.\  TT]v  rCjv  ^Apaavwv,  etrovv  Evdoi;tavu.'i' 
(Council  of  Constantinople  in  381  ;  J.  D.  Mansi, 
Sacrorum  concilionim  .  .  .  collectio,  Yemce,  1759- 
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98,  iii.  560),  we  are  so  well  informed  that  in  dealing 
with  them  we  can  start  from  their  date  of  origin. 
In  the  case  of  the  Macedonians,  however,  the  posi- 
tion is  less  favourable.  It  will  therefore  be  advis- 
able, first  of  all,  to  determine  the  characteristic 
standpoint  of  the  Macedonians  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
cent.,  formed  a  definite  sect  distinct  from  the 
orthodox  Church. 

2.  Sources  for  the  history  of  the  Macedonians 
from  c.  383  to  450. — As  sources  for  our  inquiry  wo 
have,  besides  the  historians  of  the  5th  cent.,  the 
following  works  :  {a}  the  de  Trinitate  of  Didymua 
mentioned   above   {PO    xxxix.   2G9-992)  ;   (6)   the 
third  of  the  five  pseudo-Athanasian  dialogues,  de 
Trinitate  {ib.   xxviii.   1201-1249  :    Aii\oyos  V    wepl 
TTJs  aylas  TptdSos,  ^v  y  alpcTtKoO  tppovovvTO'STa.  tov  Xlfci/- 
/xaTo^dXOV  MaKedoviov  avrideiTL^   7rp6y  'Op96do^ov)  ;    (c) 
the  two  pseudo-Athanasian  Diatogi  contra  Mace- 
donianos  [PO  xxviii.   1291-1330,  and   1330-1338) ; 
and   {d)    the    fragmentarily    preserved    Sermones 
Arianorum,  printed  in  Migne  {PL  xiii.  593-630) 
from  A.  Mai's  editio  princeps  { Vetcrtim  scripto7-um 
nova  collectio,  Rome,  18'25-38,  III.  ii.  208 Ii'.).     Of 
these    four    sources,    the    Sermones    Arianorum, 
which  seem  to  have  been  composed  c.  400,  or  some 
years  later,  in  the  Latin-speaking  portion  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  are  of  little  service  for  our  pur- 
pose ;  but  what  they  say  regarding  the  teaching 
of  the  Macedonians  rests,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
on  what '  Soziphanes  [of  whom  otherwise  we  know 
nothing],   princeps   eorum,   scripsit'   (613  C).     As 
regards  Didymus,  de  Trinitate,  and  the  two  sets  of 
dialogues  enumerated  above,  the  present  writer, 
in  a  recent  paper  ('  Zwei  macedonianische  Dialoge,' 
in    Sitzvngsherichte    der    Kbniglich    Preussischen 
Akademie  der    Wissenschaften,   xix.    [1914]    526- 
551),  seeks  to  show  (1)  that  in  Did.  de  Trin.  we 
find  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  fragments  (printed 
and  numbered  loc.  cit.  pp.  526-534)  of  a  learned 
dialogue  of  Macedonian  origin,  written  between  c. 
381  and  the  date  of  Didymus's  work  ;  (2)  that  this 
dialogue  was  known  to  and  used  by  the  author  of 
the  third  of  the  five  Dialogi  de  Trinitate,  who  wrote, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  the  period  between  the  date 
of  Did.  de  Trin.  {c.  392)  and  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versy (c.  430),  and  that  many  sections  of  this  third 
dialogue  have  probably  been  taken — verbatim,  more 
or   less— from  the  said  Macedonian  dialogue ;   (3) 
that  the  first  of  the  two  Dialogi  contra  Macedoni- 
anos  is  of  prior  date  to  Did.  de  Trin.,  and  that  its 
preliminary  disquisitions  (i.-viii.  [pp.  1-292-1301]) 
enable  us  to  reconstruct  a,  second  dialogue  of  Mace- 
donian   origin,    considerably    shorter    than    that 
mentioned  in  (1)  above,  and  written  between  A.D. 
381  and  c.  390  (printed  as  no.  32  in  Loofs,  '  Zwei 
maced.  Dialoge,'  p.  536  f.).    With  these  data  at  our 
disposal  we  are  in  a  position  to  sketch  the  teaching 
of  the  Macedonians  to  a  great  extent  from  tlieir 
own  writings,  and,  in  order  to  bring  out  this  point 
clearly,  we  shall  in  the  following  paragraphs,  when 
quoting  from  the  two   Macedonian  dialogues  in 
question,  give  the  number  of  tlie  relevant  fragment 
as  found  in  the  present  writer's  paper  cited  above. 
3.  Doctrine  of  the  Macedonians  in  the  same 
period.— The  leading  doctrine  of  the  Macedonians 
is  found  in  the  thesis  characterized  by  their  oppo- 
nents as  'Pneumatomachian,'  viz.  that  the  Holy 
Spirit   is   not    to    be    designated    ©eis  (frag-   32, 
lines  1-8,  Dial.  c.  Maced.  i.  1  [p.   1292  A] ;   frag. 
29,  Did.    de   Trin.   ni.    xxxvi.    [p.  965  B]).      The 
development  of  this  thesis  on   its  negative  side 
seems  to  have  been  conditioned  among  the  Mace- 
donians by  the  antithetic  positions  of  the  Nicoeno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed :   the  Macedonians  dis- 
puted the  KxjpioKoyeiaeai  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (frag. 
32,  11.  8-12,  Dial.  c.  Maced.  i.  3  [p.  1293  B]),  His 
fuoiroie?!'  (frag.  16,  Did.  de  Trin.  II.  vii.  3  [p.  573  A]), 
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and  His  irpocKwriTlop  dvai  (fnig.  3'2,  11.  13-33,  Dial, 
c.  Maccd.  i.  4  [p.  l'_"J3C,  D] ;  fiaK.  12,  Diil.  dc  Trin. 
II.  vi.  18  [i<.  545  13,_C]  ;  frag.  22,  ib.  ll.  x.  []>.  641  B]). 
Only  Ttp  6i'(i/iaTi  ry  roO  Ilfci'^aToy  ffwapiOfiurat  [sc.  rp 
Tp.(l«i]  (frag.  32,  11.  33-35,  Dial.  c.  Maced.  i.  6  [p. 
1297  C]).  On  the  positive  side  it  was  urged  that 
in  1  Ti  5"  St.  Paul  does  not  mention  the  Holy 
Spirit  uT  ffvvra^ai  brjB^v  roh  ^77^X01$  {frag.  14,  Did. 
dc  Trin.  il.  vi.  19  [p.  548  li,  0] ;  cf.  frag.  18,  ib.  II. 
vii.  8  [p.  581  ])]  :  Kardyerai  .  .  .  rb  "kyiov  Tlveviw. 
tit  dyy^Xou  ^iVii-) ;  the  angels,  too,  are  ^7101  xai 
xvevfiaTa  toO  GfoC  (frag.  4,  ib.  II.  iv.  [p.  481  B]). 
The  Holy  Spirit,  however,  was  not  regarded  as 
merely  one  of  tlie  angels  ;  He  was  described  as 
Qiou  fiif  iJTTOjp  Trj  <pva€t,  uyytXiov  5^  upeirTuv^  fx^fffiv 
Tiva  <j>v(ji.v  Kol  ri^LP  eiXrixis  (frag.  17,  ib.  II.  vii.  3 
fp.  576  B]).  Nor  is  it  only  orthodox  writers  who 
on  these  grounds  ascribe  to  the  Macedonians  the 
doctrine  that  the  Holy  Sjiirit  is  a  created  being, 
forwefiiiil  it  stated  also  in  the  Scnnoncs  Ariitnnrti ui 
that  '  Macodoniani  S[iiritum  Sanctum  iussu  Patris 
per  Filium  creatuni  defcndunt,  et  nuntium  et 
niinistrum  Patris  cum  esse  pru'dicant,  sicut  et 
nos'  [PL  xiii.  611  A).  The  Macedonians  them- 
selves sought  rather  to  disguise  their  position 
here ;  for,  although  they  were  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Spirit  was  included  among  the  vipra  of 
Jn  r* :  TrdvTa  5t'  avTod  {i.e.  5id  tov  A6yov}  iy^pero 
(frag.  32,  11.  44-40,  Dial.  c.  Maccd.  i.  8  [p.  1300  C] ; 
frag.  27,  Did.  dc  Trin.  ill.  xxxii.  [p.  957  B]),  they 
expressly  denied  that  Ho  should  on  that  account 
be  described  as  rQp  KrKjfxdTwp  'ip  {/vc.  cit. :  ov  koipottoi- 
ftrot  Tor?  Tracri  /lOvaSiKbp  &p  rb"  Ay  lop  llpevfxa  ;  cf.  frag. 
20,  Did.  de  Trin.  II.  viii.  1  [p.  617  C] :  oiVe  ds  Bunrip 
d^lap  dpdyovat  rb  Ilpevjxa,  oOre  €h  ti}p  tCip  Koinuip  tpvffip 
Ka6i\Kovatv).  Even  so,  however,  they  do  not  ad- 
vance beyond  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  as 
the  Scrinuncs  Arianorum  likewise  assert  that 
'  Spiritus  Sanctus  .  .  .  melior  et  niaior  ceteris 
omnibus  in  tertio  loco  .  .  .  6i«9?//rf,»-js  atr|ue  solus 
in  sua  singularitate  dinoscitur  '  (PL  xiii.  601  A). 

In  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriiiture  texts  on 
which  the  orthodox  writers  based  their  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Macedonians  proceeded  partly 
on  grounds  of  purely  grammatical  exegesis — e.g., 
frag.  32,  1.  12,  Dial.  c.  Maced.  i.  3  (p.  1293  B) :  vepi 
roD  Kvpiov  XiytL  [sc.  Paul,  in  2  Co  3'']  Sti  6  Kvpi.os  ri 
llpevfm  ;  and  partly  on  arguments  of  textual  criti- 
cism— e.ff.,  that  in  Ito  8"  we  should  read  Sia  ri 
^koikoDk  airroC  nKp/ia,  as  the  one  or  two  MSS  with 
S<4  ToD  ipoiKovpTos,  kt\.  in  the  hands  of  the  orthodox 
had  been  tampered  with  (frag.  25,  Did.  de  Trin.u.  xi. 
[p.  604  C] ;  cf.  Dial,  de  Trin.  iii.  20  [p.  1233  B,  C]), 
while  in  Ph  3'  the  correct  reading  was  wpevnari 
Ot(p  not  Oeou  (frag.  25,  Did.  loc.  cit.  064  B,  etc.;  cf. 
frag.  25,  11.  9-13,  Did.  loc.  cit.  and  Dud.  de  Trin. 
iii.  26  [p.  1244  B,  Cj) ;  partly,  again,  they  apjdied 
the  ])rinciple  that  oi5  XPV  Oyuum/zfais  ^  avpupv/ilan  ij 
o^oioXeJiais  irpoaixd-P  (frag.  3,  Did.  de  Trin.  II.  iii. 
[p.  476  A]),  or  that  rd  d\\7;7o;)iKuis  ^  Trpo(rTiyopiKuis  rj 
fieratpoptKuis  ^  b^tupi'/xuii  \€y6fj.epa  oi"  XPV  c^s  dlry^aro^ 
iKplpfiav  vapaXafifidpctp  (frag.  22a,  ib.  II.  x.  [|). 
645  A]).  It  seems  clear  that  the  last  of  these 
devices  was  largeljy  adopted  by  the  Macedonians 
(cf.  the  ifiupi/xus  ai.so  in  frag.  9,  Did.  II.  vi.  4  [p. 
C16C],  and  frag.  19,  1.  19,  ib.  11.  viii.  1  [p.  605  Bj). 
A  view  held  by  the  learned,  and  supposed — 
wrongly,  as  the  present  writer  thinks— to  have 
the  support  of  Augustine  (PL  xiii.  39),  viz.  that 
certain  Macedonians  regarded  the  Spirit  as  a  Swa/xis 
dpvTrijTaTos  (cf.  J.  A.  Mingarelli's  note  [83]  on  Did. 
de  Trin.  I.  xviii.  =PG  xxxix.  357,  n.  83),  cannot  be 
verified  directly  from  Macedonian  sources.  It 
appears  to  lack  probability,  and  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  have  no  better  support  than  the 
casual  and  forced  interpretations  of  orlhodox  con- 
troversialists (Did.  de  Trin.  II.  viii.  1  [p.  620  A]), 
or  the  misinterpretation   of  certain   passages  in 


which  the  Macedonians  distinguished  between  the 
lIi'€f';Uo  '  A7101'  and  the  spiritual  power  of  God  in- 
se))arab!e  from  God  Himself  (Dial,  dc  Trin.  iii.  23 
[p.  1240 A];  Died.  c.  Mawd.  i.  20  [p.  1328  B,C]; 
cf.  Did.  rfe  Spiritii  Sancto,  xxiii.  [PG  xxxix. 
1053  A]). 

As  regards  the  Christology  of  the  Macedonians, 
we  have,  as  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  only 
a  sinfjie  statement  emanating  directly  from  the 
Macedonian  side,  and  unfortunately  it  cannot  be 
detached  with  certainly  from  its  context.  In  the 
Sermones  Arianorum  we  read  as  follows  : 

*  Macedoniani  post  hmc  omnia  (there  is,  unhappily,  a  lacuna 
in  what  prefiedesl  crorrigunt  se  et  diount :  Filiuni  siniileni  per 
omnia  et  in  omnibus  l>eo  Patri  esse  <lioimu3 ;  iiis  autem  qui 
diount  esse  differentiam  inter  lumen  natuni  et  inter  lumen  non 
natum,  non  coinmunicanuis,  quia  nullam  difTerentiam  esse  inter 
deum  nntuni  et  inter  Deuni  non  natum  dicimus ;  tetpiales 
honare,  a-fjuales  virtute  Soziptmnes,  princeps  eorum,  scripsit' 
(PL  xiii.  (ilSll.C). 

Is  it  only  the  words  here  italicized  that  are 
ascribed  to  Soziphanes,  or  are  we  to  regard  the 
whole  statement,  i.e.  also  the  atlirmatiou  of  the 
doctrine  S/ioios  /fard  -wdPTO.  (and  therefore  Kara 
ovfflap),  as  a  formulation  dtte  to  him  or  some  other 
Macedonian  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  present 
writer  has  now— formerly  be  advocated  a  dillerent 
view  (cf.  J'BE'  xii.  47) — no  doubt  that  the  sect 
of  the  Macedonians  (and  it  is  of  the  sect  only  that 
we  are  meanwhile  sjieaUing)  were  Homoiousian, 
not  Homoousian,  in  their  mode  of  thought.  This 
is,  in  fact,  distinctly  stated — even  if  we  leave  out 
of  account  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the 
Sermones  Ariano)-um— by  Didymus  (de  Trin.  I. 
xxxiv.  [p.  437  A]:  o/noioi'iriov  .  .  .  Kal  ovxi  b/iooOaiop 
X^yopret),  by  the  author  of  the  Dial,  de  Trin. 
(iii.  1  [p.  1204  C]:  li^fis  [oi  MaKedopiapoil  .  .  .  6/toi- 
ot''<Tiop  Xiyo^ep  Kal  ovx  bfjioovcrtop),  and  by  the  writer 
of  the  Died.  c.  Maccd.  (ii.  [ji.  1330  H,  C])  ;  and 
there  are  good  grounds  (cf.  Loofs,  '  Zwei  maced. 
Dialoge,'  p.  549  f.)  for  supposing  that  the  passage 
in  Dial,  de  Trin.  iii.  16  (k&p  Ip  toi'twc  Sel^-pt,  ylpofmi 
6/iooi>criairT7)s  [p.  1228  A])  is  borrowed  from  the 
longer  Macedonian  dialogue.  There  is  in  addi- 
tion the  fact  that  the  so-called  Confession  of 
Lucian  (Athanasius,  de  Synodis,  xxiii.  \_PG  xxvi. 
721  B]),  which  the  Macedonians,  to  judge  from 
their  own  utterances  (cf.  Loots,  '  Zwei  maced. 
Dialoge,'  p.  550  f.),  would  seem  to  have  re- 
garded as  their  confession,  does  not  contain  the 
Homoousia.  The  present  writer  has  therefore  no 
doubt  that  the  Macedonians  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  4th  cent,  and  the  lirst  half  of  the  5th  cent, 
were  Homoiousians  in  their  mode  of  thought. 
Statements  to  the  contrary  are  found  only  among 
Western  writers  who  did  not  know  tne  facts 
(Augustine,  de  Htercs.  lib:  '  de  Patre  et  Filio  recte 
sentiunt,  ipiod  unius  sint  eiusdemque  substantias' ; 
also  Philastrius  [see  below]),  or  aiuonjj  Arians  and 
Eunomians,  who  regarded  the  Homoiousia  as  no 
less  objectionable  tlian  the  Homoousia  (Hcrmoncs 
Arianorvm  [PL  xiii.  611  A]:  'de  Patre  et  Filio 
convenit  illis ' ;  on  Philostorgius  cf.  J.  Bidez,  in  the 
pref.  to  his  ed.,  Leipzig,  1913,  p.  cxxivf.).  More- 
over, in  circles  where  the  Homoousian  orthodoxy 
of  the  later  Nicu'ans  ditferentiated  the  rpth  inro- 
(rrdo-eii  in  an  almost  polytheistic  fashion  (Dial,  de 
Trin.  iii.  6  [p.  V2\2A'i  =  Dial.  c.  Maccd.  i.  18  [p. 
1320]),  tlie  distinction  between  the  IIomoiou.sian 
and  the  Homoousian  way  of  thinking  was  so 
slight  that  even  the  author  of  the  Dial.  c. 
Maccd.,  who  was  ac(inaintcd  with  the  Homoi- 
ousian teaching  of  (he  sect  (ii.  [pp.  1.329  C,  1336  C]), 
could  represent  the  M.ucdonian  as  saying  to 
the  orthodox  :  vcpi  flip  tov  Tloi/  KaXws  \^7eis  (l.  20 
[p.  1325  C]).  As  regards  their  Christology  in  the 
narrower  sense,  it  need  only  be  observed  that, 
according  to  the  Dial.  c.  Maced.  (ii.  [pp.  13290, 
1333  C]),  the  Macedoninjis,  like  the  Arians,  denied 
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that  tlie  TJ6?  {rapKu^elSj  or  Tt6s  ^vTjvdpwTnjKLtis,  liad  a 
biiinan  soul. 

4.  The  relation  between  these  Macedonians  and 
the  Homoiousians  of  the  4th  century.— What  ive 
knoAv  of  the  teachings  of  the  Macedonians  in  tlic 
period  Ijetween  a.d.  c.  381  and  1:  430  (cf.  §  3)  Avould 
make  it  necessaiy  to  assume  (even  if  we  had  no 
direct  information  on  the  point)  tliat  the  sect  was 
historically  connected  with  the  Homoiousian  or 
semi-Arian  party.  In  point  of  fact,  however- 
even  apart  from  Rulinus,  Socrates,  and  Sozoraen, 
whom  meanwhile  we  leave  out  of  account  (cf.  §  5, 
below) — that  connexion  can  be  traced  in  the  older 
sources.  Jerome,  who,  when  referrinj;  (c.  380)  in 
his  Chronicle  (ail  ami.  342  [ed.  R.  Helm,  Leipzig, 
1913,  p.  235  h])  to  the  installation  of  iMacedonius 
as  bishop  of  Constantinople,  does  not  fail  to  add, 
'  a  quo  nunc  h.Tresis  Macedoniana,'  regards  the 
Homoiousian  doctrine  alone  as  the  '  Macedonianum 
dogma'  (ad  ann.  364  lib.  p.  243  d]) ;  and  in  the 
famous  twenty-fom-  anathemas  of  Damasus  (A.D. 
380  [?]),  given  by  Theodoret  (HE  v.  11  [ed.  L. 
Parraentier,  Leipzig,  1911,  p.  298  :  in  Latin,  PL  xiii. 
359  A ;  cf.  Parmentier,  p.  Ixxxii]),  all  that  is  said 
of  the  Ma/ceSoi'fai'oi  is  : 

rrjv  irpoirrfyopCav  iyrjWaiav. 

Further,  Auxentius  of  Dorostorum  writes  (c.  A.D. 
383)  of  Ultilas  as  follows  : 

*  Oiuoeusion  autem  dissipabat,  quia  .  .  .  Filiuni  simUem  esse 
Patri  suo  non  secundum  Macedonianam  fraudulentam  pravi- 
tateni  dicebat'  (ed.  F.  Kauffmani],  Aus  der  Sckule  des  Wuljita 
(=Tej:te  luid  UiiiersiichviKjen  zur  altgennan.  lieligionsgesch., 
i.,  Strassburg,  1899,  p.  74;  of.  p.  17). 

By  c.  380,  however,  the  'Macedonianum  dogma' 
embraced  also  the  Pneumatomachian  thesis.  The 
''B,uLtapiavoi,  TJ^ovf  llv€vf.'.arofj.dxocj  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (381,  can. 1; 
Mansi,  iii.  559),  were,  like  the  Pneumatomachian 
Semiariani  of  PhiJastrius  (Hcer.  Ixvii.  ;  Corpus 
hreres.,  ed.  F.  Oehler,  Berlin,  1856,  i.  66),  indubit- 
ablj',  in  part  at  least,  the  same  as  tlie  Macedonians 
of  Jerome.  Nicfctas  likewise,  hardly  before  381, 
speaks  distinctly  of  the  '  Macedonian!  vel  eorum 
in  hac  curiositate  participes '  as  those  '  qui  quses- 
tionem  de  Spiritu  induxerunt '  (cle  Spir.  v.  2  (PL  Iii. 
853  B]).  As  the  anathemas  of  Damasus  in  their 
opening  words  impugn  Pneumatomachian  idea.s — 
though  witl'.out  applying  any  heretical  designation 
— we  may  probably  infer  that  Damasus  was 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  held 
by  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  and  Macedonians. 
And  the  rea.^on  that  Auxentius  does  not  mention 
the  Macedonian  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  that,  like 
Ulfilas,  he  had  nothing  to  criticize  in  the  so-called 
Pneumatomachian  ideas.'  For,  like  Origen,  all 
the  theologians  who  in  the  Arian  controversy 
rejected  the  Homoousia  of  the  Son  affirmed  by  the 
Nicene  Creed — Eusebians,  Arians,  Homoiousians, 
and  Eunomians — regarded  the  .Spirit  as  a  Krijiia 
sul)ordinate  to  the  Son.  Even  the  Nicene  Creed 
itself  did  not  proscribe  that  view  ;  all  that  it  says 
regarding  the  Spirit  is  :  nal  [iTLffTevofiev']  eis  t6"A7iov 
XlfcS/ia.  Moreover,  its  partisans  were  at  first  con- 
cerned to  assail  only  the  Logos-doctrine  of  their 
opponents.  At  the  earliest  it  was  in  the  Epistles 
to  Serapion  (PG  xxvi.  529-676),  written  by  Atha- 
n.asius  during  his  exile  from  9th  Feb.  356  to  21st 
Feb.  3G2,  that  that  theologian  contended  also  for 
the  Homoousia  of  the  Spirit.  The  opponents  of 
whom  Serapion  had  informed  him,  and  against 
whom  these  Epi.stles  were  directed —^feXS6>'Tes  dir6 
Twv  ^  Apetavuiv  dia.  t7]v  /card  tov  T'iov  tqv  GeoO  ^\a(7<prjfiiai', 
tppovovpres  de  Kara  tov  ' Aylov  Ilv€Vfj.aTos  Kdl  X^yofres 
auT6  fj.r}  ^bvov  Krlafia,  dAXd  Kal  twv  XeirovpytKuii'  irvev- 
liiruv  lt>  oiVo  dvai  (Ep.  i.  1  [p.  529  f.]) — were  obvi- 
ously  the  precursors  of  the  Macedonians  of  the 

'  The  words  *  contra  Pneuniatumachos  '  in  Auxentius,  I.\i.  (ed. 
Kauffiuann,  p.  75),  rest  upon  a  false  reading  and  a  false  conjec- 
ture ;  cf,  K.  Miiller,  Ulfilas  Ende,  Leipzijf,  1914,  p.  S8  ff. 


5th  century.  This  is  sliown  by  the  demonstrable 
imilarity  between  the  J/ialof/iics  of  DidymuB  and 
the  Epistles  to  Serapion  in  many  of  their  ideas, 
although  the  former  is,  no  doubt,  dependent  upon 
the  latter  (cf.,  e.g.,  ad  Serap.  i.  10  [pp.  556  C  and 
557  A]  with  Did.  de  Trin.  ll.  vi.  19  [p.  548  B,  C]). 
Not  only  do  the  opponents  of  Athauasius  as  well 
as  those  of  Didymus  make  use  of  1  Ti  5-'  as  a 
'  dictum  probans '  (Ep.  ad  Scrap,  i.  10  ;  Did.  loc. 
cit.  ;  cf.  also  Basilius,  de  Spir.  Sancio,  xiii.  29  [PG 
xxxii.  117  C]) — here  Didymus  may  well  have  bor- 
rowed from  Athanasius — but  we  find  also  that  Am 
4'*  (kWJ'wj'  rd  irveO)j.a)  and  Zee  4^(6  dyyeXoi  6  \aXav 
4v  efioi)  are  appealed  to  by  the  opiionents  of  Atha- 
nasius (£j;.  i.  9  [p.  552  B,  V],  i,  11  [p.  557  B])  as  well 
as  by  the  Slacedonians  of  the  otli  cent.  (Dial,  de 
Trin.  iii.  26  [p.  1244  B,  C]  and  23  [p.  1237  C]).  Above 
all,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  mockery  poured  by 
Athanasius  upon  the  rpiiroi  recognized  bj-  his  ad- 
versaries (Ep.  i.  7  [p.  5481!])— whom  he  stigmatizes 
as  TpoTTiKoi  (ib.  21  [ji.  580  1)],  32  [p.  605  A])— recalls 
that  Macedonian  practice  of  resorting  to  o/uopvixlats, 
avvuiiivpilats,  etc.,  to  which  Didymus  draws  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  that  Athanasius  here 
makes  no  mention  of  JIacedonius  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  names  no  exponent  of  the  doctrine  which 
he  criticizes.'  Nor  even  later,  when,  as  a  result  of 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Athanasius,  of  the  ana- 
thema uttered  by  the  Alexandrian  Synod  of  A.D. 
362  against  all  who  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
ktUtim  (Athan.  ad  Ant.  iii.  [P&  xxvi.  800  A]),  and 
of  the  acceptance  of  that  doctrine  by  Meletius  of 
Antioch  at  an  Autiochian  Synod  of  \.V).  363  (Mansi, 
iii.  366  f . ),  many  had  become  interested  in  the 
Pneumatomachian  question,  do  we  hear  anything, 
to  begin  with,  about  Macedonius  himself.  Neither 
Basil  of  Ciesarea,  who  in  372  went  definitely 
over  to  the  anti-Pneumatomachian  side,  and  for 
that  as  for  other  reasons  quarrelled  with  his  friend 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in  the  following  year,  and 
wlio  composed  his  de  Spiritu  Sancto  (PG  xxxii. 
67-218)  in  375,  nor  Epiphanius,  who,  writing  in 
376,  inserts  the  nyeD^oTo/idxoi  in  his  catalogue  of 
heretics  (Hcer.  Ixxiv.),  mentions  Macedonius  by 
name.  Epiphanius,  without  giving  any  name  at 
all,  is  content  to  diaracterize  tlie  I'neumato- 
machians  as  d7r6  Tutf  "Bfxtapeioji'  Kal  'Opdo56^ojv  tiv^s  • 
Basil,  in  his  de  Spiritu  S'lneto,  likewise  gives 
no  name  ;  but  two  years  later  (377)  he  states  that 
Eustathius  is  the  Trpwroardr-qs  rfjs  tuiv  Hveu/xaToptdx^v 
aipiaeois  (Ep.  cclxiii.  3  [p.  980  B] ;  on  the  attitude 
of  Eustathius  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  as 
a  created  being  cf.  Soc.  HE  II.  xlv.  6).  In  view 
of  these  facts,  we  must  ask  what  was  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Macedonians  and  their 
nominal  head. 

5.  Macedonius  and  the  Macedonians.^This 
question  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  life  of 
Macedonius.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
here  the  difficulties  regarding  the  date  and  circum- 
stances of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  throne  of 
Constantinople  (on  these  matters  the  present  writer 
may  perhaps  refer  to  his  art.  '  Macedonius,'  in  PEE', 
and  to  E.  Sehwartz,  'ZurGeschichtedesAthanasius,' 
ix.,  in  GGN,  hist.-phil.  Klasse,  1911,  p.  476  ff.).- 
Here  we  need  merely  state  that  Macedonius,  who, 

1  The  bishops  Acacius  of  Cssarea  and  Patrophilus  of  Scytho- 
P'  lis,  to  whom  he  alludes  in  Ep.  ad  Scrap,  iv.  7  [p.  648  B],  were 
.Arian  Homoians. 

-  Although  V.  Schultze  (.1/fcAmW.  StiUlie  und  Landschaften : 
I.  Eonstantinopet,  Leipzig,  1913,  p.  45,  note)  regards  the 
j)resent  writer's  labours  on  this  subject  as  ijiferior  to  what  was 
done  nearlj'  twenty  years  earlier  by  Franz  Fischer  ('  De  patri- 
archarum  Constantinopolit.anorum  catalogis  et  de  chroDOiop;ia 
o>'to  primoriini  patriarcharum,'  in  Comimntatiunes  philological 
.unenses,  iii.  [1S84}  263-333),  yr-t  the  present  writer  carniot  with- 
draw his  objection  in  principle  to  what  he  re^'ards  as  an  un- 
scientific mode  of  using  Socrates  and  Sozomen  (PJIE"-  xii.  43 ; 
cf.  xviii.  4Sti),  and  to  Schultze's  and  Fischer's  over-exaltation  of 
their  merits. 
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according  to  Socrates  (ll.  vi.),  liad  as  an  aged 
deacon  (rn  iiXiiiiff  yipuiv)  contesttHl  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople witli  Haul  upon  the  death  of  Alexander 
(installed,  in  all  likelihood,  while  Constantino  was 
still  reigning),  found  himself  in  secure  possession 
of  the  see  after  what  the  present  writer  (SK,  1909, 
I.  294)  regards  as  the  final  deposition  of  Paul  in 
42.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  by  the 
anti-Nicene  party,  and,  as  regards  his  theological 
position,  must  have  belonged  to  it,  although,  as 
the  presbyter  of  Paul,  he  must  have  been  in  ecclesi- 
astical communion  with  the  latter  (Athan.  Hist. 
At:  vii.  [PG  xxv.  701  A]).  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  had  been  an  '  Arian  ' ;  for  the 
later  Homoiousians  also  belonged,  till  A.D.  358,  to 
the  'Eusebian'  group  of  the  opposition,  and  even 
at  the  event  which  ushers  in  the  rise  of  the 
Homoiousians,  Macedonius,  as  docunieulary  evi- 
dence shows,  is  found  in  that  group  :  the  Epistle  of 
George  of  Laodicea,  written  in  358,  and  preserved 
by  Sozomen  (IV.  xiii.  2f.),  names  him  first  among 
the  persons  addressed.  E])iphanius  {Har.  Ixxiii. 
2.S  and  27  [ed.  D.  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  870  D  and 
875  C  =  PG  xlii.  445  A,  456  R])  recognizes  him  as 
one  of  the  Homoiousian  party  M'hich  was  (from 
358)  opposed  to  the  Acacians,  the  later  Homoians, 
list  as  his  presbyter,  Marathonius,  subsequently ' 
)ishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  Eleusius,  whom  he  made 
bishop  of  Cyzicus  (Soc.  II.  xxxviii.  4 ;  Soz.  IV. 
XX.  2),  were  partisans  of  Basil  of  Ancyra  and 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste.-  At  the  Synod  of  Seleucia 
(359)  he  was  associated  with  Eleusius  and  the 
other  Homoiousians  in  supporting  Basil  against 
the  Acacians  (Soz.  IV.  xxii.  7  ft'.),  and,  like  I?asil, 
Eleusius,  Eustathius,  and  other  Homoiousians — 
as,  indeed,  the  most  prominent  of  them  all — he 
was  deposed  by  the  Acacians  at  the  end  of  the 
year  359  or  in  January  360  (Jer.  Chron.  ad  ann. 
359  [ed.  Helm,  p.  241  h];  Philostorg.  v.  1  [ed. 
Bidez,  p.  66 ;  cf.  p.  224] ;  Soc.  II.  xlii.  3 ;  Soz.  IV. 
xxiv.  3).  He  then  retired,  according  to  Sozomen 
(IV.  xxvi.  1),  to  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  died  there.  He  cannot  have  very 
long  survived  his  deposition,  as  he  does  not  appear 
in  tne  important  movements  of  his  party  after  364. 
In  the  interval  between  his  deposition  and  his 
death,  according  to  Socrates  (II.  xlv.  1-3)  and 
Sozomen  (iv.  xxvii.  1,  2),'  he  founded  a  new  party. 
Socrates  states  that  (by  letter?  [see  below])  he 
called  upon  his  associates  Sophronius  (of  Poinpei- 
opolis)  and  Eleusius  (of  Cyzicus)  to  adhere  for  the 
future  to  the  Antiochian  formula  recognized  at 
Seleucia,  i.e.  the  Confession  of  Lucian  (cf.  C.  P. 
Caspari,  Alte  unci  tieue  Qiicllen,  Christiania,  1879, 
p.  42 f.).     Sozomen  (IV.  xxvii.  1)  is  more  explicit: 

eiffi^fiTO  5e  Tov  Yibf  0ebf  flvai,  Kara  jrafTtt  T€  Kal  kot*  Qvtriav 
b^O(o»'  TiiJ  HarpL'  to  hk  'Ayioi"  IIi'*i)/ia  ufxotpoi'  tHiv  avTiav  irpeafieitav 
ajTff/ioii'eTO,  Stajcovof  Ka'i  iin'^peTTji'  icoAoji'  Koi  otra.  Trfpl  Toic  Oetuif 
ayytXitif  \eyiitv  Tts,  OVK  av  ajidpTOl. 

Kuiinus  {HE  i.  25  [ed.  T.  Momnisen,  Leipzig, 
1908,  p.  990])  somewhat  earlier  makes  a  similar 
statement.  The  tradition  is  nevertheless  unten- 
able. It  refers  in  reality  to  the  earliest  public 
appearance  of  the  Homoiousians,  not  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  it  disjjlays  even  less  knowledge  of 
the  actual  beginnings  of  the  Homoiousian  party 
some  two  years  previously  tlian  does  Philostorgius 
(iv.  9  [j).  62]).  Then,  in  the  further  course  of  the 
narratives  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  the  term 
'Macedonians'  becomes,  in  conformity  with  that 
report,  the  regular  designation  of  the  Homoiousians 
generally.     Thus  the  '  Macedonians,'  in  the  reign 

'  01.  Tilleniont,  Minwirea,  Venice  ed.,  vi.  897,  770. 

2  On  Kleugitis,  cf.  Epiph.  loc.  cit. ;  on  both,  Philostorgrius, 
viil.  17  (ed.  liidez,  p.  115). 

2  It  may  l)e  remarked  that  these  two  Chtirch  historians  differ 
noticeat)ly  in  their  judtjnicnt  of  Maoedoniim  ;  for,  while  Socrates 
simply  diBparoKes  him,  Sozomen  ltetra\  8  a  certain  admiration  of 
the  nionantlc  ideals  which  he  shared  viitli  Maratlionius  (cf.  Soz, 
IV.  xjcvii.  3  9.). 


of  Valens,  draw  closer  to  the  orthodox  party  ; 
they  accept  the  oixoovmoy  ;  they  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Pope  r,iberius,  and,  espec^ially  in 
Constantinople,  live  in  religious  communion  with 
the  orthodox  (cf.  esp.  Soz.  vii.  ii.  2),  until  at  length 
(cf.  ib.  3),  after  the  death  of  Valciis,  they  once 
more  stand  forth  as  a  party  by  themselves.  But, 
had  the  Homoiousians  been  in  reality  universally 
designated  Macedonians,  as  Socrates  and  Sozomen 
assume,  we  should  certainly  have  found  some 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  Athanasius  and  the  Cappa- 
docians.  One  is  prompted  to  ask,  nevertheless, 
whether  the  statement  of  Sozomen  (v.  xiv.  1),  viz. 
that  during  Julian's  reign  ol  d/u0i  MaKeddnwv,  Hv  fjv 
'EXfi5ffios  Kal  EiardBios  Kal  Sui/>p6i'ios,  ijSri  eh  ri  irpo- 
<pavh  MaKedovtavol  Ka\€ia6ai  dp^dnevot,  can  possibly 
be  based  upon  mere  error.  We  are  compelled  to 
assume  that,  just  as  in  Antioch,  after  the  installa- 
tion of  Euzoius,  the  loyal  adherents  of  Meletius 
came  to  be  called  '  Meletians,'  so  in  Constantinople 
the  follow('rs  of  the  deposed  Macedonius  who  did 
not  attach  themselves  to  the  church  of  Eudoxius, 
his  successor  fSoz.  IV.  xxvii.  7,  Vlll.  i.  7),  were 
presently  designated  '  Macedonians.'  The  con- 
nexion between  Macedonius  and  the  later  '  Mace- 
donians '  would  thus  simply  be  that  the  latter 
gained  accessions  from  the  Homoiousian  circles  of 
which  the  adherents  of  Macedonius,  as  dwellers  in 
the  metropolis,  formed  the  best-known  group  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  This  solution  of  the  his- 
torical problem — a  solution  which  surrenders  the 
literal  significance  of  the  name  '  Macedonians  ' — is 
certainly  a  possible  one.  For  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople — on  the  Hellespont,  in 
Bithynia,  and  in  'i'hrace — that  the  '  Macedonians ' 
were  most  numerous  (Soz.  IV.  xxvii.  2 ;  Soc.  II. 
xlv.  8,  IV.  iv.  5)  ;  and  it  is  from  Constantinople  and 
its  neighbourhood  that,  with  a  single  exception 
(Damasus),  our  oldest  authorities  for  the  use  of 
the  name  (Jerome,  Auxentius,  Nicetas)  are  de- 
rived, while  both  Socrates  (cf.  V.  xxiv.  9)  and 
Sozomen  (cf.  II,  iii,  10)  wrote  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  local  tradition.  In  view  of 
the  active  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, the  single  exception  of  Uamasus  does 
not  mean  much,  Rufinus,  again,  may  have  gained 
his  information  from  Jerome  through  literary 
channels  (cf,  Jer,  Chron.  ad  ann.  364  [ed.  Helm, 
p.  243  d]  with  Ruf.  HE  i.  25  [p.  990])  as  well  as  by 
personal  contact ;  and  Didyrmis  had  relations  with 
both.  Moreover,  the  random  use  of  the  name 
'  Macedonians '  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Socrates  (II.  xlv.  4)  and  Sozomen 
(IV,  xxvii.  5),  the  Macedonians  were  also  called 
'  Marathonians ' ;  and  Sozomen  {luc  cit. )  even  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  per.sonal 
and  material  support  for  wliii'h  the  party  were 
indebted  to  Marathonius,  the  name  was  not  in- 
appropriate. 

Still,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  K.  Holl  {ZKG 
xxv.  388 f.),  especially  in  view  of  the  witness  of 
Didymus,  should  put  forward  the  question  whether 
the  connexion  between  Macedonius  and  the  Mace- 
donians was  not,  after  all,  of  a  more  substantial 
character.  The  present  writer  is,  however,  of 
opinion  that  the  information  possessed  by  Didymus 
is  less  than  Holl  makes  out.  Didymus  seems,  e.g., 
to  have  regarded  Marathonius  as  the  successor  of 
Macedonius  (de  Trin.  II.  x.  [p.  633  A] :  ' kpeiaviv  tuv 
XeipoTOfTjffivTbiv  ritv  alpcfftdpxv^  i/piCji/  ^laKeSdviov  Kal 
p.eT  airbv  filapaOiiviov) ;  and  if,  as  the  present  writer 
thinks  possible  (cf.  '  Zwei  m.aced.  Dialoge,'  p. 
544),  the  person  addressed  in  dc  Trin.  II.  viii,  1 
(p,  613  C)  is  not  the  author  of  the  Macedonian 
dialogue,  but,  by  a  figure  of  rhetoric  (cf,  frag,  17, 
Did,  de  Trin.  H.  vii.  3  [p,  576  A]),  Maeedcmius 
himself,  then  the  information  given  in  dc  Trin.  II. 
viii.  1,  viz.  that  Macedonius  was  made  bishop  by  the 
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Arians,  but  was  previously  a  deacon  of  the  orthodox 
Church,  supplements  that  given  in  II.  x.  only  by 
the  latter — and,  indeed,  correct  (cf.  Soc.  II.  vi.  3) — 
statement.  Nor  is  it  inconceivable  that  Didyraus 
obtained  the  name  '  Macedonians '  and  his  informa- 
tion regarding  Macedonius  from  the  Macedonian 
dialogue  used  by  him.  Yet  the  correspondence 
between  what  that  dialogue  tells  us  regarding  the 
Macedonian  teaching  and  what  Athanasius  must 
have  known  when  he  wrote  his  Epistles  to  Serapion 
is  striking.  Can  it  have  been  the  case  that 
the  above-mentioned  summons  of  Macedonius  to 
Eleusius  and  Sophronius,  referred  to  by  Socrates 
(II.  xlv.  2),  was  contained  in  a  letter,  and  that  this 
letter  had  come  into  Serapion's  hands  ?  This  would 
explain  how  the  Alexandrians  had  obtained  in- 
formation regarding  the  Macedonians  ata  relatively 
early  stage ;  it  would  explain  the  information 
possessed  by  Didymus  regarding  the  oipeu-iapxis 
MaKcSonos,  and  also  the  account  given  by  Socrates 
(and  Sozomen)  of  the  origin  of  the  Homoiousian 
party.  The  hypothesis  is  not  impossible  ;  for  the 
first  letter  of  Athanasius  to  Serapion  may  quite 
well  have  been  written  as  late  as  .\.D.  361.  The 
point,  however,  cannot  be  decided  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

6.  The  persistence  or  recrudescence  of  Homoiou- 
sianism  among  the  Macedonians. — There  is  still 
anotlier  question  to  be  considered.  Athanasius 
was  aware  that  those  who  were  known  to  Serapion 
as  opposed  to  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  felt 
themselves  repelled  by  the  Arian  '  blasphemy ' 
against  the  Son  (Ep.  ad  Scrap,  i.  1  [p.  529  f.]),  and 
that  they  were  detested  by  the  Arians  (ib.  i.  32 
[p.  605  B] ;  tills  tits  in  remarkably  well  with  the 
situation  from  the  beginning  of  A.D.  360).  Some- 
what later  the  Homoiousians  ('Macedonians'),  as 
a  result  of  negotiations  with  Liberius  at  a  synod 
held  at  Tyana  in  367,  passed  completely  over  to 
the  side  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (Basil,  Ep.  ccxliv.  5 
[PG  xxxii.  917iD];  Soz.  VI.  xii.  2f.  ;  cf.  Sabinus, 
ap.  Soc.  IV.  xii.  11).  Thereafter,  as  we  read  (Soc. 
V.  iv.  1  ;  Soz.  VII.  ii.  2),  the  'Macedonians,'  who 
at  that  time  had  neither  a  churcli  nor  a  bishop  in 
Constantinople  (Soz.  IV.  xxvii.  6,  vill.  i.  7),  main- 
tained ecclesiastical  communion  with  the  Homoou- 
sians.  Thus  the  question  arises  how  it  came  about 
that  the  later  Macedonian  doctrine  was  Homoiou- 
sian. Basil  (Ep.  ccxliv.  9  [PG  xxxii.  924  B])  tells 
us  that,  at  a  synod  held  at  Cyzicus  in  A.D.  376 — 
otherwise  miknown  to  us  (Loofs,  Eustathius,  p. 
17  f.) — Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  the  xprn-oaraTri^  ttj! 
rav  TUviv^iaToixax'^v  aipifftas  (cf.  §  4),  subscribed  a 
formula  which,  together  with  Pnenmatomachian 
clauses,  contained  statements  pointing  away  from 
the  Nicene  Creed  to  the  Homoiousion  (to  6ii.oov<noy 
KaTa<nydffavT€i  t6  ko-t  outjlouV  o/xolop  vOf  tTnipepovat), 
and  that  from  375  he  had  drawn  closer,  ecclesias- 
tically, to  the  Homoiousian  court-bishops  (Basil, 
Ep.  ccxliv.  7  [p.  921  A,  B] ;  cf.  5  [p.  920  A],  ccli.  3 
[p.  936  B] ;  cf.  Loofs,  Eustathius,  p.  76  If. ) ;  Basil 
is  of  opinion  that  the  fundamental  Arian  tendency 
of  Eustathius  had  once  more  manifested  itself 
(Ep.  cxxx.  1  [p.  564  A]).  Was  this  reversion  of 
Eustathius  to  the  Homoiousion^an  act  that  (as  lie 
merely  suppresses,  without  overtly  rejecting,  the 
Homoousion)  did  not  as  such  altogether  exclude  re- 
cognition of  the  Nicene  Creed  ' — a  decisive  factor  in 
the  later  position  of  the  Macedonians  ?  Our  sources 
do  not  enable  us  to  answer  the  question.  But  to 
the  present  writer  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  what 
is  here  said  of  Eustathius  lends  support  to  an 
account  of  similar  purport  given  by  Sozomen  (VII. 
ii.  3),  and  less  fully  by  Socrates  (v.  iv.  2f.),  regard- 
ing a  synod  held  at  Antioch  in  Caria  (378).    These 

^  Cf.  Loots,  Eustatftiits,  p.  78,  with  note  2,  where,  however, 
the  defection  of  Kustathius  from  the  Niceue  Creed  is  not 
sufficiently  recognized. 


historians  record  that,  when,  after  the  death  of 
Valens  (9th  Aug.  378),  the  Emperor  Gratian  enacted 
a  law  (not  now  extant)  conferring  freedom  of 
worship  upon  all  religious  parties  except  the 
JIanichcEans,  the  Photinians,  and  the  Eunoraians 
(Soc.  V.  ii.  1  ;  Soz.  VII.  i.  3),  the  Macedonians 
seceded  again  from  the  Homoousians,  with  whom 
they  had  hitherto  been  in  communion,  abandoning 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  asserting  their  preference 
for  the  ofj-oiovatos  as  against  the  o^oovaws.  From 
that  time  a  section  of  the  Macedonians  (Homoiou- 
sians) had  continued  to  exist  as  a  distinct  party 
[IStf  iKKX7;£rIa{'oi'),  while  another,  breaking  away 
from  the  latter,  had  united  themselves  all  the 
more  closely  to  the  Homoousians.  These  state- 
ments are  not  altogether  free  from  difficulties. 
The  present  writer  would  not  lay  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  the  notice  in  Soz.  IV.  xxvii.  6  (cf.  the 
words  ov  yap  amex^pow,  kt\.  ),  which  obviously  refers 
to  this  re-appearance  of  the  Macedonians,  points 
to  the  reign  of  Arcadius,'  as  the  notice  iu  question 
is  manifestly  erroneous.  Here,  indeed,  Sozomen 
seems  to  lia\  e  wrongly  interpreted  the  statement 
of  his  authority  (Sabinus),  which  he  renders 
verbatim  in  vill.  i.  7."  May  it  not  be  the  case, 
however,  that  in  Soz.  vi.  xii.  4  we  have  a  doublet 
of  VU.  ii.  3,  clearly  derived  from  Sabinus,  and 
providing  fresh  difficulties  ?  In  VI.  xii.  4  likewise 
we  read  of  a  synod  in  the  Carian  Antioch,  where, 
in  opposition  to  the  Homoousion,  the  Confession 
of  Lucian  was  made  the  standard  ;  this  synod, 
however,  was  held  subsequently  to  the  synod  of 
Tyana  (367),  and  in  opposition  to  those  members 
of  the  Homoiousian  party  who  had  gone  over  to 
the  Homoousion.  The  present  writer  must  admit 
that  he  finds  this  '  doublet ' — if  it  is  a  doublet — a 
disturbing  element.  Still,  it  is  possible  that,  as  H. 
Valesius  (Adnol.  to  Soz.  VI.  xii.  4)  assumes,  there' 
were  two  Homoiousian  synods  at  Antioch  in  Caria 
(.\.D.  368  and  378) ;  and,  in  fact,  if  the  bishop  of 
that  city  was  an  intransigent  Homoiousian,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory.  If  we  accept  it, 
we  must  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  second  of 
these  synods  likewise  gave  its  adherence  to  the 
Confession  of  Lucian,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
so  liighly  esteemed  by  the  Macedonians.  It  is  in 
the  period  succeeding  that  date  that  we  find  the 
later  Macedonians.  For  Macedonianism  was  simply 
the  Homoiousianism  which,  on  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  broke  away  from  the 
Homoiousians  adhering  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  The 
fact  that  Epiphanius  had  also  heard  of  certain 
Pueumatomachians  who  were  orthodox  as  regards 
their  Christology  (see  above)  proves  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  since  that  author  wrote  at  a  time  prior 
to  the  synod  of  Antioch  ;  nor  is  our  statement 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  in 
a  Wliitsuntide  sermon  of  the  year  381,  addressed 
the  Pneumatoniachians  as  irepi  top  Tiov  iytaipovrei 
(Or.  xii.  8  [PG  xxxvi.  440  B]).  Gregory  had  as 
valid  groimds  for  this  friendly  judgment  as  had  the 
tlrthodox  when,  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  synod 
of  381,  they  reminded  the  thirty-six  Pneumato- 
niachians who  attended  under  the  leadership  of 
Eleusius  of  their  negotiations  with  Liberius  (Soc. 
V.  viii.  7  ;  Soz.  VII.  vii.  4). 

The  breach  which  had  been  started  by  the 
rupture  between  Eustathius  and  Ba,sil,  and  by  the 
synods  of  Cyzicus  and  Antioch  in  Caria,  was 
rendered  absolute  bj'  the  Council  of  381.  The 
Pneumatomachians  withdrew  from  the  Council, 
and  were  condemned  bj'  it  (cf.  g  4).  The  amicable 
overtures  made  at  the  instance  of  Theodosius  I. 
to  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  and   Macedonians  at 

1  J.  Bidez  lias  kindly  informed  the  author  of  this  art.  that  all 
the  MSS  read  'XpKa&iov. 

-  pf\pt  T7^?  e\ojne(oj9  /3ao-tAtias.  If  the  source  here  is  referring 
mainly  to  the  time  of  Valens,  this  would  point  to  Gratian'a 
reign. 
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Constantinoiilo  in  383— Elousins  lieing  once  more 
the  rci)resent;itive  of  the  last-named  group  (Soc. 
V.  N.  24  ;  Soz.  VII.  xii.  9)— were  unsuecessful  in 
winnin}?  the  sect  back  to  the  Clnirch.  The  Mace- 
donians, undisturlied  by  the  laws  aj^ainst  heretics 
passed  in  383  and  384  (cf.  Soc.  v.  xx.  4  ;  see 
above,  S  i),  si  ill  remained  a  distinct  group  apart 
from  the  Church,  but  how  far  beyond  A.D.  450 
they  maintained  their  position  the  jiresent  writer 
cannot  say. 

LiTKnATt'RK. — In  addition  to  tlie  Ilistovies  of  Dogma  and  the 
more  (,'ciieral  works  dealing  with  the  Arian  controversy,  the 
following  maybe  con.siilted  with  advantage:  L.  S.  LeNain 
de  Tilleraont,  M^nwh-fs  pnuv  xcn'ir  d  thistoire  eccUnastique, 
cd.  Venice,  1732-39 ;  G.  H.  Goetze,  *  Dissortatio  tiistorica  de 
Macedonianis,"  in  .1.  ^'ogt,  Dihtiolheca  historio'  hicreawiogica; 
i.  t,  llauiburp,  IT'23,  pp.  1G5-199 ;  Damasi  papfc  opera,  ed. 
A.  M.  Merenda,  Eouie,  1764  (PL  xiii.  109-442);  F.  Loofs, 
Utt^tathiu^  ton  Selmstp,  Halle,  1898 ;  J.  Gummenis,  Die 
hom6usia»isc/te  Parlei  bu  znm  Tode  des  KtmslanHtts,  Leip/.ij;, 
1900 ;  T.  Schermaun,  Dif  Unttivit  des  heit.  GeirsUs  nach  den 
ijruchischcn  Vatcni  des  vi^rtfn  Jahrhunderls,  Freiburg  i.  E., 
1901;  F.  Loofs,  art.  '  Macedonius,'  in  PRK->  .\ii.  41-48:  K. 
Hell,  in  HKG  xxv.  11904]  388f.  ;  V.  Schultze,  AllchruUichc 
Stddte  uud  Laiidfclntften :  I.  Konstanliwipel  {o-!t-!*50),  Leipziir. 
1913;  F.  Loofs,  'Zwci  niacedonianische  lHaloge,'  Silzuntfs- 
berichie  der  Kunujlich  Preusnischen  Akadcmie  der  Wissen- 
scha/ttn,  xix.  [1914]  526-5.11.  F.  LOOF.S. 

MADAGASCAR.— The  religion  of  the  Mala- 
gasy is  extremely  simple.  Thej'  believe  in  one 
god,  whom  (hey  call  Zanahary,  'creator  of  all 
things' ;  but  this  god,  being  e.ssentially  good  and, 
consequently,  incapable  of  doing  evil,  is  more  or 
less  neglected.  His  attributes  are  v.ague,  and 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  cult  connected  with 
him.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  sorcerers, 
there  are  in  Madagascar  no  individuals  or  classes 
of  individuals  connected  oHiciallj'  with  any  religion 
or  cult. 

1.  Ancestor-worship. — Tlie  shades  of  ancestors, 
however — for  all  tlie  jlalaga.sy  believe  in  a  future 
life — are  the  objects  of  profound  veneration,  and 
inspire  their  worsliippers  with  extraordinary  awe. 
They  are  credited  with  all  power  of  good  and  evil 
over  the  living,  whom  they  \isit  from  time  to  time. 
A  dead  husband,  e.<j.,  will  sometimes  pay  a  visit 
to  his  widow,  and  in  this  case  the  birth  of  post- 
humous children  is  considered  perfectly  legitimate. 
Offerings  are  made  to  ancestors,  generally  of  ,1 
small  piece  of  ox-flesh  and  a  few  drops  of  rum, 
which  are  taken  to  the  grave  of  the  ancestor  whose 
favours  are  sought. 

2.  Sorcery  and  fetishism.  —  The  Malagasy  do 
not  believe  in  death  from  natural  causes,  except  in 
the  verj'  rare  case  of  extreme  old  age.  Their  idea 
is  that  death  is  .always  the  effect  of  witchcraft  or 
evil  spells  cast  l)y  sorcerers,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, careful  to  collect  all  hair-cuttings,  nail- 
parings,  etc.,  in  case  a  .sorcerer  should  find  them 
and  use  them  to  M'ork  evil  on  their  owner.  The 
Sakalava  kings  were  alwa3S  accompanied  by  a 
servant  whose  sole  charge  was  to  gather  up  the 
earth  upon  which  they  had  spat. 

Diviners  or  .sorcerers  i)lay  a  very  important  part 
in  tliQ  life  of  the  Malag.asy.  The  natives  believe 
that  they  are  in  communication  with  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  and  e.-in  cure  disease,  foretell  the  future, 
discern  whether  the  outcome  of  any  enterprise 
will  be  favourable  and  what  is  the  most  suitable 
moment  for  undertaking  it,  indicate  lucky  and 
unlucky  davs,  and  warn  against  what  is  forbidden 
{/"'ly)-  The  Mal.aga.sy  never  embark  upon  any 
important  undertaking  without  first  consulting 
the  sorcerer,  who  makes  use  of  sikidy—B.  ceremony 
in  whiith  a  hrindful  of  seed  is  spread  out  on  a  clotli, 
according  to  wi-ll-dclined  rules,  so  as  to  form  six- 
teen ligures,  whi(  h  arc  then  interpreted  with  the 
aid  ol  a  code.  The  si/.idi/,  which  was  introduced, 
or  at  least  very  frequently  einployeil,  by  the  Anti- 
morona,  has  been  in  general  use  throngliout  the 
island  fur  a  long  time. 


The  sorcerers,  who  are  <alled  mjxdiazKfi/,  om- 
biasa,  masina,  etc.,  according  to  the  different 
provinces,  have  as  one  of  tlieir  occupations — and 
that  not  the  least  lucrative— the  manufacture  of 
amulets  or  talismans  (miy),  which  generally  consist 
of  small  jiieces  of  carved  wood,  bulls'  horns  orna- 
mented with  glass  beads,  or  crocodiles'  teeth.  The 
horns  and  teeth  are  usually  lilled  with  earth  or 
sand  and  various  small  objects  such  as  gilt  nails, 
iron-lilings,  and  so  on.  After  invoking  the  god 
and  sprinkling  the  talisman  w  ith  grease,  the  sor- 
cerer, for  a  consideration,  hands  it  over  to  the 
liurch.aser,  m  ho  tlien  hangs  it  round  his  neck.  The 
result  is  supposed  to  be  that  the  wearer  is  success- 
ful in  all  his  undertakings,  fortunate  in  love,  im- 
mune from  gun-shots  or  crocodile  bites,  and  so 
on.  The  natives  have  the  most  implicit  faith  in 
these  ody. 

The  Merina  ii.iroduced  (lie  worship  of  national 
fetishes,  which  were  very  similar  to  the  foregoing. 
These  fetishes  were  regarded  as  royal  personages, 
and  had  a  special  residence  with  officiating  servants. 
The  oldest  and  most  famous  of  them  was  Kelima- 
laza. 

3.  Fady. — In  almost  every  case  there  is  some 
fady  connected  with  these  amulets  and  fetishes — 

I.e.,  it  is  forbidden  to  do  certain  things  and  to  eat 
certain  foods.  If  this  prohibition  is  not  rigidly 
respected,  the  ody  loses  all  its  virtue  and  is  useless. 
The  fady,  which  occurs  throughout  the  whole  of 
Madagascar,  is  extremely  curious,  and  recalls  the 
tabu  of  the  Oceanians.  There  are  some  places 
which  are  regarded  as  fady  for  every  one,  while 
others  are  fady  only  for  certain  families  or  even 
for  certain  individuals.  There  arefndy  days,  when 
no  one  should  begin  anything  new  or  start  on  a 
journey.  If  a  child  is  born  on  one  of  these  unlucky 
daj's,  it  is  killed — or,  rather,  it  was  until  quite 
recently,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island — because  it  is  supposed  to  bring  evil  upon 
its  family.  There  are  also  fady  words,  i.e. 
words  which  must  not  be  pronounced  ;  naturally, 
these  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  language. 
As  an  example  of  this  we  have  the  ^^•orlls  which 
went  to  make  ui)  the  names  of  the  Sakalava  kings, 
the  use  of  which  was  prohibited  after  their  death. 
These  fady  are  really  of  a  religious  nature  ;  their 
aim  is  to  appease  the  >vrath  of  spirits  and  otherwise 
gjiin  their  favour. 

4.  Human  sacrifice. — Human  sacrifice  has  now 
been  abolished  in  Madagascar,  but  it  is  not  very 
long  since  it  was  the  custom,  when  a  Sakalava  king 
was  shaving  for  the  first  time,  to  dip  the  razor  for 
tliis  important  operation  in  the  blood  of  some 
fiunous  old  chief  killed  for  the  occasion.  This 
ceremony  was  still  in  vogue  when  the  king  of 
»M6nab6,  Toera,  who  met  his  death  in  the  attack 
on  the  village  of  Anibikj'  by  the  French  trooi)s  in 
1897,  reached  the  age  of  manliood.  Not  many  years 
ago,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom  prac- 
tised in  S.  and  W.  Madagascar,  the  fa\ourite  wife 
of  a  great  Mahafaly  chief  was  killed  on  his  grave, 
that  he  miglit  not  be  alone  in  the  other  world  ; 
four  of  his  servants  were  also  jmf  to  death  and 
their  bodies  laid  under  those  of  the  chief  and  his 
wife,  so  that  they  might  not  t^uch  the  gi-ound. 

5.  Crimes  and  punishments.  —  The  Malagasy 
have  no  moral  code.  Their  religion  seems  to 
authorize  .anything  and  everytliing,  and  the  only 
recognized  sin  is  failure  to  observe  the  ext<;mal 
formalities  of  worship  ;  such  a  .sin  of  omi.ssion  may 
be  absolved  by  the  penitent's  making  a  small  offer 
ing  to  the  goil. 

liefore  the  conquest  of  Madagascar  by  the 
French,  justice  was  of  an  extremely  summary 
nature  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Merina,  who 
had  a  code  of  laws  modelled  on  European  codes), 
based    simply    upon    traditional    u.se    and    wont. 
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Justice  was  meted  out  by  the  kiiiy  or  the  village 
chief,  and  in  certain  tribes — c.cj.,  the  BetsUeo — by 
an  assembly  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe.  The 
lex  talionis  was  in  universal  use.  The  principal 
crimes  were  cow-stealing,  failure  to  pay  debts,  and 
— the  gi'eatest  crime  of  all — sorcery,  which  was 
alwijys  punished  bj-  death. 

6.  Ordeals  and  oaths. — In  cases  of  doubt,  re- 
course was  had  to  trial  by  ordeal.  The  poison 
test,  or  tanijfiin,  which  has  made  so  many  victims 
among  the  Hova,  is  one  of  the  best-kuown  raetliods, 
and  another  test  consisted  in  making  the  accused 
cross  a  river  infested  with  crocodiles,  or  an  arm  of 
the  sea  where  sharks  abounded,  these  animals  being 
supposed  to  eat  the  guilty  and  to  do  no  harm  to 
the  innocent. 

Another  interesting  practice  is  the  'water-oath.' 

Into  a  bowl  half  full  of  water  are  put  a  bullet,  some  powder, 
earth  from  a  sacred  spot — e.g.,  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings  of 
Trnerina — and  especially  a  bit  of  gold.  The  accused,  or  the 
two  litigants  iu  a  law-suit,  drink  this  water,  vowing  their  good 
faith  during  the  process  ;  and  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are 
supposed  to  fall  on  those  who  swear  faldely. 

There  is  another  ceremony  similar  to  this — tlie 
'blood-oath,'  or  fatidra — by  which  two  persons 
promise  each  other  mutual  aid  and  protection 
throughout  their  lives,  and  enter  into  a  voluntary 
relationship  more  intimate  and  binding  than  real 
blood-relationship. 

To  the  contents  of  the  bowl  described  above  are  added  a  few 
drops  of  each  individual's  blood,  drawn  from  a  slight  cut  made 
on  his  breast.  While  each  holds  in  his  hand  the  shaft  of  his 
spear  or  the  ramrod  of  his  gun,  with  the  points  dipped  iu  the 
bowl,  an  orator  announces  the  news  of  this  fraternal  union  to 
their  ancestors  in  an  eloquent  speech,  and  calls  uix>n  God  to 
inQict  the  most  severe  punishment  if  either  of  them  fails  to  keep 
his  oath  (cf.,  further,  art.  Brotiikrhood  [Artificial],  §  13). 

7.  Exorcism.— The  Malagasy  have  a  peculiar 
ceremony  which  shows  their  belief  in  demoniacal 
possession  and  exorcism.  Its  aim  is  to  cure  certain 
maladies,  and  also  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the 
cure  ell'ected.  This  is  practised  chiefly  in  the  west 
and  south  of  the'island,  and  is  termed  bilo^  or  .la.la- 
manga.  Those  who  are  submitted  to  treatment  of 
this  kind  are  snppo.sed  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil, 
which  must  be  expelled. 

The  patient  is  led  out  of  the  village  to  a  large  open  space 
where  a  platform  10  or  12  ft.  high,  with  a  primitive  ladder  lead- 
ing up  to  it,  is  erected  for  the  occasion.  At  the  foot  of  this 
platform  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  are  grouped 
on  one  side,  and  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  invalid  or  his 
family  on  the  other.  When  he  arrives,  dancing  and  singing 
begin,  and  there  are  great  libations  of  ioala  (rum),  large 
quantities  of  which  must  be  consumed  by  the  patient.  The 
unfortunate  man  is  then  led  into  the  middle  of  the  cattle, 
where  he  has  to  point  out  with  a  stick  two  oxen,  one  of  which 
acts  as  a  kind  of  scape-animal  and  is  sacred  to  the  man's 
parents,  who  treat  it  with  every  kindness,  while  the  other  is 
immediately  sacrificed  and  eaten  by  the  spectators.  The 
patient,  drunk  with  alcohol,  noise,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  has 
then  to  climb  up  to  the  platform— an  operation  not  altogether 
free  from  ri^k.  If  he  reaches  the  top  without  much  help,  God 
is  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  him  and  he  will  get  better ;  if 
not,  his  case  is  hopeless.  Once  he  ia  safely  established  on  the 
mat  covering  the  top  of  the  platform,  a  woman,  who  has  had  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  absolute  chastity  for  twenty-four  hours 
previously,  gives  him  food  which  she  has  cooked  specially  for 
him,  particularly  newly-killed  ox-flesh.  If  he  eats  it,  or  even 
pretends  to  do  so,  that  is  a  sure  sign  of  his  speedy  reco\'ery  to 
health  and  long  life.  The  tumult  of  singing  and  shouting  then 
begins  again  with  redoubled  energy.  The  sick  man  is  left  lying 
there,  several  feet  above  the  ground,  sometimes  for  a  very  long 
time,  while  those  who  have  assisted  at  the  ceremony  intoxicate 
themselves  with  rum  and  gorge  themselves  with  meat.  He  is 
then  carried  back  with  great  pomp  to  his  dwelling,  where, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  succumbs  to  the  effects  of  hia  treat- 
ment. 

8.  Death  and  disposal  of  the  dead. — Among  the 
most  characteristic  customs  of  the  Malagasy  are 
those  connected  with  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
funeral  rites  are  not  the  same  throughout  the  wliole 
island  ;  some  peoples  hide  their  cemeteries  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  among  hills  and  rocks,  in  desert 
places,  or  anywhere  far  from  the  sight  and  sound 

1  The  .-Vrabic  word  for  '  de^  11 '  is  Iblls,  and  from  this  the 
Malagasy  have  formed  bilo,  which  is  the  name  both  for  the  evil 
spirit  and  for  the  ceremony  of  exorcizing  it. 


of  man  ;  others,  again,  bury  their  dead  by  the  side 
of  the  high  road  or  right  in  the  midst  of  human 
dwellings.  The  former,  who  are  terrilied  at  deatli 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  are  mainly  found 
among  the  coast  tribes,  except  in  the  south-east, 
where  the  people  are  of  Arab  origin.  The  latter, 
who  like  to  live  within  sight  of  their  last  resting- 
place,  belong  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  Merina,  Betsileo,  and  other  tribes 
civilized  by  the  Malays. 

The  eastern  tribes  put  the  dead  body  in  the 
hollowed-out  trunk  of  a  tree,  closed  with  a  badly- 
fltting  lid  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  and  this  improvised 
coflin  they  lay  either  on  the  ground  or  on  a  small 
platform  in  the  middle  of  a  palisade  roofed  over 
with  branches  and  leaves. 

The  Antankarana  make  their  cemeteries  in  the 
natural  grottoes  or  rock-caves  found  in  the  numer- 
ous small  islands  along  the  coast  or  in  the  lime- 
stone mountains  of  tlie  north,  and  here  again  the 
cottins,  with  beautifully  carved  lids,  are  simply 
laid  on  the  ground.  Some  Betsileo  and  Bara 
families  follow  the  same  custom,  and  bury  their 
dead  in  the  hollows  and  caves  which  abound  on 
the  higher  reaches  of  their  mountains. 

The  otlier  natives  of  the  island  bury  their  dead 
beneath  the  ground.  The  western  and  southern 
tribes — the  Sakalava,  the  Mahafaly,  the  Antau- 
droy,  and  most  of  the  Bara — cover  theu'  graves 
with  a  heap  of  loose  stones  in  the  form  of  a  long 
parallelepiped,  while  some  Sakalava  families  sur- 
round their  tombs  with  posts  carved  in  different 
shapes  (human  beings,  birds,  crocodiles,  etc.),  which 
recall  certain  cemeteries  of  Oceania. 

The  Merina  custom  is  to  hollow  out  a  mortuary 
chamber,  above  which  they  usually  build  a  small 
house  for  those  of  noble  birth,  and  for  the  Hova, 
or  freemen,  a  small  rectangular  wall,  where  they 
gather  together  stones  and  blocks  or  fragments  of 
quartz,  with  a  raised  stone  at  one  end.  The  head 
is  generally  turned  to  the  east. 

All  the  Slalagasy  have  the  same  idea  of  the  im- 
purity of  a  dead  body  and  its  power  to  communicate 
uncleanness  to  others.  A  funeral  procession  must 
never  pass  in  front  of  the  king  or  anywhere  near 
his  residence,  and  it  must  also  avoid  the  neighbour- 
hood of  sacred  stones.  Those  who  have  taken  any 
yiart  in  a  burial  ceremony  must  cleanse  themselves 
before  going  home. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  prevalence  of 
ancestor-worship,  all  the  Malagasy  without  excep- 
tion stand  in  awe  of  the  dead,  and  desire  above  all 
things  to  be  buried  in  the  family  tomb.  When  a 
Malagasy  (in  particular  a  Merina)  dies  away  from 
home,  his  urgent  wish  is  that  his  relatives  should 
come,  no  matter  how  long  after  his  death  it  may 
be,  and  carry  his  bones  back  to  Iiis  native  land. 
This  desire  is  respected  in  almost  all  cases,  and 
even  to-day  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  meet  little  pro- 
cessions of  Hova  carrying  back  the  mortal  remains 
of  a  member  of  their  family  wrapped  in  a  white 
cloth  hung  on  a  long  bamboo  pole.  In  many  cases 
they  go  as  far  as  four  or  five  weeks'  journey  from 
Tananarive.  When  the  body  cannot  be  recovered, 
the  pillow  or  mattress  of  the  deceased  is  buried 
in  his  stead,  or  a  stone  or  a  post  is  erected  to  his 
memory  at  the  side  of  the  road  or  near  his  native 
village. 

In  Madagascar  mourners  cut  their  hair  short 
and  keep  it  dishevelled  ;  they  wear  coarse  dirty 
clothes,  and  are  not  allowed  to  wash  or  look  in  a 
minor,  even  if  they  possess  one — they  must  appear 
as  unkempt  as  possible  so  as  to  keep  other  people 
at  a  distance.  On  the  deatli,  or — as  the  plirase 
goes  in  Madagascar,  wliere  ordinary  everyday 
words  would  never  be  used  ia  connexion  with  such 
high  and  exalted  personages  as  kings — on  the  '  de- 
parture,' of  a  sovereign,  a  number  of  sumptuary 
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laws  came  iiid)  force  wliieli  had  to  be  strictly 
obeyed,  if  one  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
considered  resjionsible  for  the  death  of  the  king 
and  of  being  subjected  to  capital  punishment  as 
a  sorcerer.  Tlie  followin"  are  some  of  the  restric- 
tions enforced  on  thedeath  of  Hadama  I.  (1810-28) : 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  had  to  shave 
their  heads,  sleep  on  the  ground  instead  of  in 
beds,  use  neither  chairs  nor  tables,  pass  each  other 
without  greeting  in  the  street,  neither  play  any 
musical  instrument  nor  sing,  have  no  fire  or  light 
at  night,  do  no  work  except  in  the  fields,  refuse  to 
be  carried  in  a  palanquin,  use  no  mirror,  go  about 
bare-headed,  wear  no  line  clothes,  and,  in  the  case 
of  women,  keep  the  shoulders  bare.  As  in  the 
East,  white,  not  black  as  in  Europe,  is  the  colour 
of  mourning. 

Several  Malagasy  tribes — e.rr.,  the  Betsileo  and 
the  Antankarana— have  the  peculiar  and  repug- 
nant custom  of  not  burying  their  dead  immediately 
after  death  ;  freijuently  they  even  wait  till  decom- 
position has  set  in  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  putrid 
liquid  is  collected  and  set  apart.  Their  funeral 
watches  are  naturally  far  from  agreeable,  and,  to 
be  able  to  live  at  all  in  the  midst  of  the  nauseating 
odours,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  dead  man 
drink  rum  all  the  time  and  burn  quantities  of  in- 
cense, suet,  and  even  leather.  This  custom,  which 
is  of  Oceanic  origin,  comes  from  the  desire  not  to 
bury  any  putrescible  or  impure  matter  along  with 
the  bones.  Even  the  tribes  which  do  not  have  this 
practice  generally  have  two  burial  ceremonies — 
one  consisting  in  simply  burying  the  dead,  and  the 
other  taking  place  some  years  after,  when  nothing 
but  the  skeleton  remains,  and  when  the  body  is 
finally  placed  in  the  family  tomb.  Sometimes,  as 
in  Imerina,  the  body  is  put  into  the  family  vault 
at  once,  but  it  is  wrapped  round  with  several  silk 
lamhas  and  is  not  placed  in  a  coffin.  Later,  at  a 
certain  specified  time,  the  ceremony  of  the  mama- 
dika  takes  place.  This  consists  in  changing  the 
soUed  lambas,  and  the  Merina  say  then  that  they 
turn  the  bodies  on  their  other  side  so  that  they  may 
not  get  tired  of  lying  in  one  position. 

Funerals  in  Madagascar  are  always  the  occasion 
of  feasts  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  richer  the 
man  is  and  the  more  cattle  he  possesses,  the  more 
brilliant  are  the  orgies  that  are  indulged  in.  Shots 
are  fired  and  bulls  are  killed,  the  flesh  being  eaten 
at  the  funeral  feast,  and  the  head  and  horns  being 
placed  with  great  ceremony  on  the  tomb  of  the 
deceased.  Rum  flows  like  water,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  anything  left  to  eat  or  drink  the  feast 
continues ;  the  funeral  festivities  of  great  and 
noble  personages  have  been  known  to  last  for 
months. 

Literature. — R.  Baron,  *A  Hova  Custom  with  regard  to 
People  at  the  Poinfc  of  Death,'  in  A))*aiui7^nrlvo  Annual,  1892, 
p.  502;  C.  Benevent,  'Conception  de  la  mort  chez  les  Mal- 
gaches,'  in  Rev.  dc  Madagascar,  1901,  pp.  637-618  ;  E.  Besson, 
'Rites  fun^raires  en  usaije  chez  les  Betsi]<5os,'  in  L'Anthro- 
pologu,  V.  [1894]  074-682  (with  illustrations);  W.  E.  Cousins, 
'  The  Ancient  Theism  of  the  Hova  and  the  Names  of  God,"  in 
AnUtndnarivo  Antiuat,  1875,  pp.  5-11 ;  E.  de  Flacourt,  Hist, 
de  la  grande  ile  dc  Madagascar,  Paris,  1658;  A.  Grandidier, 
•  Des  rites  funiSraires  cliez  les  Mal^jaches,'  in  REth  v.  [18xS(i] 
213-232 ;  G.  Grandidier,  Madaiia-^car  an  d^hnt  du  xxf  sit'rle 
{EthnoErra]iliie),  Paris,  1902,  pp.  217-20-.: ;  A.  and  G.  Grandidier, 
Hist,  physiqw,  nalurcllc  et  politiqU''  d<;  Madagascar,  i  vols.,  in 
course  of  publication,  i.,  do.  1908,  ii.,  1914,  iii.,  1915;  De  la 
Vaissi^re,  Vingt  Aus  d  Madagascar,  do.  1885;  J.  B.  Piolet, 
Madagascar :  8a  description,  ses  habitants,  do.  1895;  J.  Sibree, 
'Carnng  and  Sculpture  and  Burial  Memorials  amongst  the 
Betsileo,*  in  Atitandnarivo  Annual,  1876,  pp.  65-71,  'A  Sa]<a- 
iava  Custom, *  t/^.,  1879,  p.  16,  The  Great  African  Island, 
London,  1S80 ;  Guide  de  t'immi'frant  d  Madagascar,  Paris, 
1899  ;  and,  (or  a  complete  list  of  worlds  on  the  religion  of  Mada- 
eascar,  see  G.  Grandidier,  Dibhographie  de  Madagascar,  2  vols., 
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MADHVAS,  MADHVACHARiS.— The 
Madhvas  or  Madhvacliaris  are  an  Indian  sect,  one 


of  the  four  smiipraddyas,^  or  churches,  of  the 
Vaisnava  I'haklimarga  (see  art.  BuAKTi-MARGA, 
vol.  ii.  p.  545).  It  has  usually  been  stated  that 
this  sect  represents  an  att^mjit  to  form  a  com- 
promise or  alliance  between  baivas  and  Vaisnavas,' 
but  an  examination  of  the  authoritative  docu- 
ments of  (he  faith  shows  that  this  is  far  from  the 
truth.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  include  in  this 
article  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
religion,  and  of  the  legends  connected  with  his 
coming. 

The  authorities  on  which  the  following  account 
is  based  are  :  (1)  the  ilanimanjari  (quoted  as  Mm.), 
which  deals  witli  the  religious  history  of  India 
down  to  the  birth  of  Madhva,  the  founder  of  the 
sect ;  (2)  the  Madkvavijaya  (Mv.),  which  deals  with 
the  life  of  Madhva  himself ;  both  these  works  are 
in  Sanskrit,  and  are  written  by  one  Narayana,  who 
was  the  son  of  Trivikrama,  an  actual  disciple  of 
Madhva ;  (.3)  tne  Vdyustuti  of  the  above  Trivi- 
krama ;  and  (4)  C.  N.  Krishnaswami  Aiyer's  ^rl 
Madhwa  and  Madhwaism  (K.),  which  includes  a 
summary  in  English  of  (1)  and  (2). 

1.  Accounts  of  the  founder. — The  basis  of  the 
Madhva  religion  is,  first,  that  Visnu  is  the  Brahman 
of  the  Upanisads  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  whenever  he 
becomes  incarnate,  he  always  has  his  son,  Vayu,  the 
air-god,  as  his  friend  and  helper.  Accordingly,  the 
first  four  S'trgas,  or  chapters,  of  Mm.,  after  describ- 
ing the  order  of  creation,  give  detailed  accounts  of 
the  Rama  and  Krsna  incarnations,  Rama's  great 
friend  and  ally  being  Hanumat,  the  son  of  Vayu, 
and  Krsna's  ally  being,  not  Arjuna,  as  we  mijjht 
expect,  but  Bhima  (cf.  Mv.  i.  41),  one  of  the  fave 
heroes  of  the  Mahabhdrata,  and  also  a  son  of  the 
air-god.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  sonship  is 
looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  incarnation.  In  the 
Mahabhdrata  Bhima  is  described  as  having  per- 
formed many  glorious  feats,  and  as  having  con- 
quered many  terrible  demons ;  but  in  Madhva 
theology  these  are  all  ignored  save  one,  which, 
compared  with  the  others,  is,  in  the  epic,  of  quite 
minor  importance.  In  the  Vana-parvan  (Mahdbh. 
iii.  11,661  tt'.)  it  is  related  that  Bhima  attacked 
certain  Yak?as  or  Rak^asas  belonging  to  the 
country  beyond  the  Himalaya,  and  kuled  their 
leader,  Manimat.  Manimat  had  formerly  ofl'ered 
a  filthy  insult  to  the  Indian  sage  Agastya  (the 
apostle  of  southern  India),  and  had  been  cursed  by 
him  to  be  slain  by  a  mortal.  Such  stress  is  laid 
upon  this  story  by  the  Madhvas  that  they  maintain 
that  the  version,  as  we  have  it  now  in  the  Maha- 
bhdrata,  was,  with  the  sanction  of  Vyasa,  the 
author  of  the  epic,  rewritten  and  completed  by 
Madhva  himself  (K.  p.  42). 

The  narrative  of  the  events  in  the  Kaliyupa,  or  present  age 
of  the  world,  commences  in  the  6th  sarga  of  Mm.  At  first,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Vcdas,  as  taught  by  Krsna  and  Bhima  (Mm. 
V.  1),  reigns  supreme.  Then  the  Asuras  conspire  to  spread  false 
doctrines.  The  demon  ^Isuni,  urged  by  Chaipaliya,  the  son  of 
Loliiiyata,  points  out  that  other  heresies,  such  as  those  of  the 
Charv,a1«as,  Jains,  and  Paiupatas,  had  all  failed  (9-15).  There- 
fore Maijiumt,  who  alone  had  sufficient  sliilj,  must  become  in- 
carnate as  a  Brahuiapa  ascetic,  and  must  destroy  the  Vedanta, 
under  cover  of  explaining  it(15fT.).  Mapim.xt  is  dispatched 
with  instructions  to  abolish  the  Vedas  and  Purapas,  to  ridicule 
the  theory  that  \'ifi.iu  has  qu^as,  or  quaUties,  and  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  koul  with  Brahman  (19ff.). 

Here  (29)  the  storv  digresses  to  tell  how  at  that  time  the 
whole  earth  was  under  the  sway  of  Buddhism,  and  to  describa 
the  efforts  of  Sahara  and  KumSrila  to  refute  it  liy  the  aid  of  the 
/"iirca-.WiwiiiwiK  system  of  philosophy.  The  6th  sari/o  continues 
this,  narrating  the  successes  of  Kumirila  and  Die  rise  of  the 
rival  Prabhaltara  school. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs  Mapimat  is  born  as  a  widow's  bastard 
(Jfm.  vi.  6 ;  Mo.  i.  46)     He  is  hence  named  Sariiliara.'    He  Is 

I  It  is  called  tke  Brahma-saihpraddya  because  it  is  said  to 
have  been  first  conuntmicated  by  Vispu  to  Brahman,  wlio  spread 
it  through  the  world  with  the  help  of  his  brother,  Vayu.  See 
below. 

s  e.g.,  bv  Wilson,  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  p.  1,49. 

3  The  M.-idhva  boolts  uniformly  change  tlie  great  Sadikara's 
name   to   Sailikara.      The  object   is   plain.    Saiiik;,ra  means 
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brought  up  in  fveat  poverty,  and  (as  a  slap  at  the  monism  sub- 
eequentlv  taught  by  him)  it  is  related  that  in  his  boyhood  he 
could  count  onh  one  thiiis;  at  a  time,  never  being  able  to  see 
e,  second  (ilvi.  vi.  10).  He  is  taken  to  SauraE^ra,  where,  under 
the  patronage  of  ^iva,  he  quickly  masters  the  sacred  books  (14). 
He  then  goes  from  teacher  to  teacher,  but  is  turned  o£f  by  them 
for  his  heretical  views.  He  invents  his  doctrine,  described  as 
iunya-mdrga  and  nirgujiatva,  and  is  hailed  by  the  demons  as 
their  saviour  (24).  On  their  advice  he  joins  the  Buddhists  and 
t«aches  Buddhism  under  cover  of  Vedantism.  He  makes  the 
Vedas  without  meaning,  and  equates  Brahman  with  nothing- 
ness i^nyatva)  (46).  He  becomes  a  Sakta,  and  messenger  of 
Bhairavi,  who  confers  upon  him  a  magic  spell  (61). 

The  7th  sdrqa  describes  further  disgraceful  events  m  Sam- 
kara's  life.  He  seduces  the  wife  of  his  Brahmaija  host  (Iff.). 
He  makes  converts  by  magic  arts.  He  falls  sick  and  dies.  His 
last  words  are  instructions  to  his  disciples  to  uproot  the  learned 
Satyaprajila,  the  last  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  true  Vedic 
doctrme.  ,    ,  ,, 

In  the  8th  sarga  we  have  the  doings  of  Saiiikaras  foUowers. 
Thev  persecute  their  opponents,  burning  down  monasteries, 
destroying  cattle-pens,  r.nd  by  magic  arts  killing  women  and 
children  (2).  They  forcibly  convert  one  of  tlieir  chief  opponents, 
Prajnatirtha,  and  compel  him  and  his  disciples  to  adopt  the 
in«j/a-8vstem  (5).  These,  however,  still  secretly  adhere  to  the 
true  religion,  and,  after  consulting  Satyaprajna,  determine  to 
cause  one  disciple  to  become  thoroughly  learned  in  the  mdj/d- 
system,  who  should  start  a  line  of  disciples,  outwardly  Mayins, 
but  reallv  devoted  to  Hari  (i.e.  Visiju).  In  this  hne  of  disciples 
came,  in  "due  course,  Achyxitapreksa.  In  his  time  the  Lord,  i.e. 
Vayu,  became  incarnate  as  Madhva,  in  the  house  of  Madhyageha, 
and  studied  under  Achyutaprekfa  (34  fl.).  The  book  ends  w  ith 
a  brief  account  of  Madhva's  work,  specially  mentioning  that  he 
composed  a  commentary  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras  utterly  destroy- 
ing that  made  by  the  thief  Maqimat-Sariikara. 

It  thus  appears  that  M.-idhva,  like  Khiraa,  was 
an  incarnation  of  Vayu,  wlio  came  to  the  earth  to 
destroy  the  followers  of  Saiiikara  and  all  their 
teaching,  that  the  true  religion  was  delivered  to 
the  present  age  by  Krsna  and  Bhima,  that  it  was 
upheld  by  Kumarila  in  the  Purv(T.-Miinamsa,  and 
that  it  was  revived  by  IVIadliva.  Saiukara's  maijci- 
system  was  declared  to  be  only  Buddhism  in  dis- 
guise [prachchluuina-Bauddha  [Mv.  i.  51]).  There 
is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  6aiva  teaching  of  Samkara  with  Vaisnavism. 
Here  also  must  be  mentioned  one  other  doctrine  of 
Madhvism  not  referred  to  above,  but  of  consider- 
able importance— ^lat  salvation  can  be  obtained 
only  through  Vayu  (i.e.  in  the  present  age,  through 
Madhva),  and  through  no  one  else  (K.  p.  68). 

In  Mv.  the  first  sarga  sums  up  briefly  the  con- 
tents of  ;!/);(.,  special  stress  being  again  laid  on  the 
Manimat  story  (i.  39),  and  on  Bhima's  close  con- 
nexion with  Krsna  (41).  The  incarnation  of  Vayu 
is  plainly  stated  in  ii.  24.  The  rest  of  the  work  is 
a  prolix  account  of  Madhva's  life,  too  long  to 
analyze  here.  The  main  facts  are  as  follows : 
Madhyageha  Bhatta,  Madhva's  father  (Mv.  ii. 
9,  14),  was  a  Brahmana  living  at  Rajatapitlia'  (6), 
close  to  the  modem  Udipi,  a  town  on  the  sea-coast 
of  the  present  district  of  S.  Kanara,  and  about  40 
miles  due  west  of  Sringeri,  then,  and  still,,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Smarta  followers  of  Saiii- 
karacharya. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  country  now  comprising 
the  Districts  of  Dharwar  and  N.  and  S.  Kanara, 
together  with  the  western  portion  of  the  State  of 
Mysore,  was  Tuluva,  the  modern  Tulii,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  Madhvas  have  always  been  strong. 
No  census  figures  are  available  for  their  number, 
but  a  very  rough  estimate  of  the  materials  avail- 
able leads  us  to  put  it  at  Something  like  70,000. 
Elsewhere  they  are  very  few.^ 

After  the  usual  natal  rites,  the  boy  was  named 
Vasudeva,  but  in  later  years  he  was  known  as 
Madhva.  The  most  probable  date  of  his  birth  is 
the  Saka  year  1119  ( =  A.D.  1197),  but  some  authori- 

' auspicious,'  but  Saiiikara  'misbegotten'  or  'rubbish.'  The 
whole  account  is  a  ferocious  libel  on  the  founder  of  the  system 
which  it  opposes. 

1  Probably  identical  with  the  ancient  town  and  still  existing 
village  of  Kalyanapura  UGl  xiv.  [1908]  314). 

2  It  is,  however,  import.Tnt  to  note  that  the  Vaisnavism  of 
Bengal,  founded  by  Chaitain  a  (v.ti.),  is  an  offshoot  of  Madhvism 
(see  Pratapa  -  Siiiiha,  Bliakla-kalpadruma,  Lucknow,  1884, 
p.  46). 


ties  put  it  as  late  as  A.u.  1238.'  Numerous  tales 
are  told  of  his  youthful  exploits  and  of  miracles 
that  will  be  referred  to  below.  His  prowess  in 
physical  exercises  was  recognized  by  his  school- 
tellows,  who  nicknamed  him  'Bhima'  (Mv.  iii. 
42-48).  When  he  grew  up,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Achyutapreksa  already  referred  to  (Mv.  iv.  6), 
and  in  due  course)  amidst  a  burst  of  proijhecy  from 
the  assembled  crowd,  received  initiation  under  the 
name  of  Purnabodha  or  Purnaprajfla  (33).  He 
continued  his  studies  under  Achyutapreksa  in  the 
Anantesvara  monastery  at  Udipi,  and  finally  re- 
ceived from  him  the  name  of  Anandatirtha  (Mv. 
V.  2),  the  title  adopted  by  him  in  future  as  his  pen- 
name.  All  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  he 
was  studying  the  Vedanta,  according  to  the  mdya- 
school  of  Samkara. 

After  further  study,  he  made  a  tour  through 
southern  India,  having  in  the  meantime  developed 
his  own  system  of  dualism  in  o|iposition  to  the 
monism  of  Samkara.  He  journeyed  along,  dis- 
]  lilting  with  the  doctors  in  each  town,  his  most  iin- 
jiortant  combat  being  at  Anantapura  (the  modern 
Trivandrum)  with  the  head  of  the  Saiiikara  monas- 
tery at  Sringeri  (Mv.  v.  36).  Here  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  drawn  battle.  The  combatants  parted 
in  enmity,  and  thenceforth  began  the  deadly  hatred 
that  ever  after  existed  between  the  followers  of  the 
two  systems.  Madhva  had  to  take  refuge  for  four 
montiis  at  Ramesvara  (v.  41  ti'.),  after  which  he 
returned  to  Udipi.  The  result  of  this  first  tour  was 
to  establish  Madhva  as  the  leader  of  a  new  sect 
and  to  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the 
authorities  at  Sringeri  (K.  p.  32). 

After  some  years  of  further  study  at  Udipi, 
daring  which  (K.  p.  33)  he  seems  to  have  completed 
his  commentary  on  the  Teddnta  Sutras,  Madhva 
started  on  his  second  tour,  this  time  through 
northern  India.  He  at  length  reached  Hardwar. 
Here,  after  fasting  and  meditation,  he  left  his 
followers  and  went  oil  alone  into  the  heart  of  the 
Himalaya,  where  he  is  said  to  have  stayed  with 
Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Mahabharata  (Mv.  vii. 
16fiF.).  Vyasa  encourajxed  him  to  return  to  India 
and  there  to  publish  his  commentary  (viii.  44  ff.). 
He  accordingly  went  back  to  Hardwar,  where  he 
widely  proclaimed  his  doctrine,  and  'ground  op- 
jiosLng  commentaries  and  false  systems  to  dust' 
(lx.  6ff.).  He  made  a  leisiuely  return  to  Udipi, 
converting  more  than  one  eminent  oaiiikarite  on 
the  way  (ix.  17),  and  finally  converted  his  own 
teacher,  Achyutapreksa  (ix.  35). 

There  now  began  a  period  of  persecution  (Mv. 
xii.  and  xiii.),  in  which  the  Sanikarites,  led  by  the 
head  of  the  Sringeri  monastery,  did  all  that  they 
could  to  destroy  the  new  teacher  and  his  followers. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  carry  of!"  Madhva's 
entire  library,  and  it  was  restored  only  through 
the  interposition  of  the  local  prince,  Jaya  Siihha 
of  Visnumaiigala.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that 
RladhVa  converted  Trivikrama  (xiii.  50  fl".,  xv.  64), 
the  father  of  the  author  of  Mm.  and  Mv.  In  his 
last  years  Madhva  again  toured  to  the  North,  and 
is  said  to  have  rejoined  Vyasa,  in  whose  company 
lie  still  remains  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  age.  His  final  journey  is  described  mMv. 
xvi.  "The  date  of  his  death  was  probably  Saka 
1198  (  =  A.D.  1'276),  when  he  was  79  years  old.'' 
Thirty-seven  diflerent  works  are  attributed  to  him, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  his  commentaries 
on  the  Vedanta  Sutras  and  on  the  Bhagavad-Gita, 
and  his  comraentarj-  on  the  Maliahhdrata,  entitled 
the  Mahahharata-tatparija-nirnaya. 

1  See  Subba  Rau,  Bhajamd-Gltd,  p.  xiff. ;  cf.  Bhandarkar, 
yaiRnavisin.  &aivUm,  and  Minor  Religious  Systems^  p.  59. 

'-  See  Bhandarkar,  p.  69.  A  list  of  the  thirty-seven  works 
attributed  to  him  is  given  in  Bhandarkar's  Report  on  the  Search 
for  Sanskrit  iISS  in  the  Boinbap  J'reaidcticy  /or  1SS2SS, 
Bombay,  1884,  p.  207. 
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2.  Doctrines  of  the  sect. — ;\I;ullivisiii  lojects  not 
only  tlio  iiiniiisiii  of  Saiiikiira  but  also  the  Vi^isld- 
dmitn,  or  (imililieil  monism,  of  Rfinianuja  (see  ail. 
1{ii.\ktimai!i:a.  vol.  ii.  p.  545).  Its  followeis  call 
tliemsel ve?  Sad- Vai.sii.vvas  to  distiiisuisli  themselves 
from  the  SrT-Vai.siiava  followei-s  of  the  latter.  The 
basis  of  the  whole  philosophical  sy.slein  i.s  dvaitii. 
or  dualism.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  clnalism  of 
spirit  and  matter,  or  that  of  "ood  and  evil,  but 
the  distinction  between  the  independent  Supreme 
Being  (Paramattnan)  and  the  dependent  principle 
of  life  {jivOtman).  There  are  five  real  and  eternal 
distinctions  {panchabhedn),  viz.  (a)  between  God 
and  the  individual  soul,  (h)  between  God  and 
matter,  (c)  between  the  soul  and  matter,  [d)  be- 
tween one  soul  and  another,  and  (c)  between  one 
particle  of  matter  and  another.  The  account  of 
the  order  of  creation  given  in  Mm.  i.  2  ti'.  closely 
follows  the  well-kno^^•n  Siirikhya-Yoga  system,  as 
modified  by  the  I'uratias,  and  need  nfit  detain  us. 
Visiiu,  Narayana,  or  Pari)  JUiagavan,  not  Brahman, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Svipreme  Being.  He  is 
endowed  with  all  auspicious  qualities  (ijuna),  and 
has  a  consort,  Laksmi,  distinct  from,  but  depen- 
dent on,  him.  By  her  he  has  two  sons,  Brahman, 
the  Creator,  and  the  Vayu  mentioned  above,  who 
is  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Moksa,  or  salvation, 
consists  in  release  from  transmigration  and  eternal 
residence  in  the  abode  of  N.Trayana.  Souls  {jiva) 
are  innvimerable,  and  each  is  eternal,  has  a  separate 
existence,  and  is  subject  to  transmigration.  They 
fall  into  three  groups,  viz.  (a)  the  lesser  gods,  the 
pitrs,  jsis,  kings,  and  a  few  other  select  classes  of 
the  good ;  these  are  destined  to  salvation ;  (h) 
those  who  are  neither  sutliciently  good  to  belong 
to  the  first  class  nor  sufficiently  bad  for  the  third  ; 
these  are  destined  to  perpetual  transmigration 
{sarhsarii) ;  and  (c)  demons,  etc.,  and  sinners, 
especially  followers  of  the  ?H«i/'7-doctrino  and  other 
heretics  who  reject  Vayu  ;  tliese  are  destined  to 
eternal  hell.  Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  there 
is  no  salvation,  except  through  Vayu,  i.e.,  in  the 
present  age,  through  Mailhva.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  in  this  religion  the  idea  of  eternal 
bliss,  or  niok^a,  is  balanced  by  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  hell — a  logical  .symmetry  that  is  missing 
in  the  other  religions  of  Madhva's  time. 

The  natural  soul  is  characterized  by  ignorance 
(avldyd),  and  this  ignorance  is  dispelled,  and  salva- 
tion is  obtained,  by  right  knowledge  of  God.  This 
knowledge  is  oblainable  by  souls  of  the  first  class, 
and  eighteen  means  are  described  as  necessary  for 
its  attainment.  Such  are  distaste  of  this  world 
(vairagya),  equanimity  (irniin),  attendance  on  a 
guru,  or  religious  teacher,  bhukti  directed  to  God, 
due  performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies  (cf.  the 
Purva-MiiiidmsS),  reprobation  of  false  doctrines, 
worship  (vpcUand),  and  so  on.' 

Service  to  Visiiu  (i.e.  to  God)  is  expressed  in 
three  ways :  (a)  by  stigniatization,  or  branding 
{ankann)  the  body  with  the  symbols  of  Visnu  ;  (6) 
by  giving  his  names  to  sons  and  others  (ndma- 
karann) ;  and  ('■)  by  worship  (bhajann)  with  word, 
act,  and  thouglit.  Worship  with  word  consists  in 
(1)  veracity,  (2)  usefulness,  (3)  kindliness,  (4)  sacred 
study  ;  with  act,  in  (5)  almsgiving,  (6)  defence,  (7) 
protection  ;  with  thought,  in  (8)  mercy,  (9)  longing, 
and  (10)  faith.  AVorshiji  is  the  dedication  to  Nara- 
yana (i.e.  (iod)  of  each  of  these  as  it  is  realized. - 

The  custom  of  branding  sj'mbols  of  Visnu  on  the 
shoulders  and  breast  is  not  peculiar  ty  the  followers 
of  Madhva,  being  also  adopted  by  the  Sri- Vaisnavas ; 
butamong  the  Madhvas,  instead  of  beingoccasional, 
it  is  nniver.sal,  and  is  declareil  to  be  necessary  ac- 
cording to  the  iastrns.  All  cla.sses,  whether  monks 
or  laj',  are  branded.     The  chief  of  each  math,  or 

1  The  coni))Iet«  tisl  is  (;iveii  by  nii.indarkar,  p.  OOf. 
3  Sarta-iiAxriana-iatiujraha,  tr.  p.  01. 


monastery,  tours  among  the  faithful,  and  every 
time  he  makes  his  visitation  the  laity  undergo  the 
ceremony  (K.  p.  40).  The  sectarian  marks,  common 
to  monks  and  laity,  are,  besides  these  brands,  two 
white  perpendicular  lines  on  the  forehead,  made 
with  cfvpl-chandana  earth,  and  joined  at  the  root 
of  the  nose.  Between  them  is  a  strai;;ht  black  line 
made  with  incense-charcoal,  and  terminating  in  a 
spot  of  turmeric.  Madlna  did  not  allow  bloody 
sacrifices.  The  old  sacrifices  were  retained,  but  he 
enjoined  the  substitution  of  a  fictitious  lamb  made 
of  rice-meal  as  the  victim,  instead  of  a  lamb  of  fle.sh 
and  blood.'  Aladhvism  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  fasting  of  great  rigour  is 
carried  out.  The  life  of  an  orthodox  Madhva  is 
one  continuous  round  of  fasts,  and,  according  to 
one  writer,  this  has  had  an  injurious  efi'ect  on  the 
average  physique  of  the  members  of  the  sect  (K. 
p.  70).  A  fc'!  account  of  these  fasts  will  be  found 
in  the  BG  xxii.  72  tt'. 

The  chief  nm/h,  or  monastery,  of  the  sect  is  at 
Udipi,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Madhva 
himself.  He  also  founded  tsvo  others  at  Madhya- 
tala  and  Subrahmanya  respectively — both,  like 
Udipi,  in  the  coast  district  of  Mangalor — and  gave 
a  svdmin,  or  head,  to  each  of  the  three.  The  main 
settlement  he  divided  into  eight  sub-monasteries, 
to  each  of  which  be  also  gave  a  svdmin.  Each  of 
tliese  eight  svdmins  conducts  the  >\orship  of  Krsua 
at  the  head  monastery  in  his  turn,  his  term  of 
office  lasting  for  two  years.  The  change  (parydya) 
of  sv&mins  thus  takes  place  every  second  year, 
when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Makara,  or  Capri- 
corn, early  in  January.  It  is  the  occasion  of  a 
great  fair  and  festival.  The  succession  of  chief 
pontitl's  is  recorded  in  the  BG  xxii.  (p.  59),  and  the 
thii'ty-fifth  pontilf  was  living  in  1883.  There  are 
now  eighteen  subsects,  of  which  ten  are  the  followers 
of  the  ten  .svdmins  appointed  by  Madhva  and  five 
were  started  by  his  four  immediate  successors. 
Only  two,  and  these  still  more  modei'n,  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  head  pontiti'at 
Udipi.  The  most  salient  doctrinal  dillerence  de- 
l)ends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  word  bhajana, 
or  worship,  and  even  this  is  of  small  importance 
(K.  p.  60). 

3.  Influence  of  Christianity.— In  the  art.  Bn.\KTI- 
MARGA  (vid.  ii.  p.  548)  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
southern  Indian  reformers  hau  jirobably  been  to  a 
certain  extent  influenced  by  the  Christianity  then 
existing  in  their  neighbourhood."  The  apparent 
influence  of  Christianity  is  especially  noteworthy 
in  Ma<lhvism.  Madhva's  birthplace  was  either  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Kalyanapura  or  clo.se  to  it. 
Kalyanapura  has  always  been  reputed  as  one  of 
the  earliest  Christian  settlements  in  India,  and 
here,  so  long  ago  as  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes  (p.  178  f.  [PG  Ixxxviii.  169])  found 
a  bishop  who  was  ajipointed  from  Persia.'  These 
Christians  were  Nestorians  ((Jarbe,  p.  155).  No 
stress  need  be  laid  on  most  of  the  childish  miracles 
attributed  to  Madhva  in  3Iv.,  because  they  arc. 
such  as  are  attributed  to  the  infancy  of  many  re- 
ligious teachers  ;  but  some  of  the  legends  deserve 

1  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  Madhva  is  said  to  have  revised 
the  Mahfihhnrntn.  ami  in  this  connexion  it  shtjuld  be  noted 
that  iu  the  southern  recension  ot  tlie  epic,  after  xil.  cccxliv.  20, 
six  verses  have  been  inserted  in  which  it  is  directed  that 
animals  of  flour  should  be  used  at  sacrifices. 

2  The  present  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
the  renia|-k  made  in  ERE  ii.  hi^^  that  Alopeti  had  visited  the 
court  ot  Sihiditva.     See  JRAS,  1913,  p.  H4. 

8  A.  Burnell,"  I A  U.  (18731  274  ff.,  iii.  (1S74]  310  IT.  ;  it.  R. 
Garbe,  Itidien  und  das  CArtrfen(«m,  Tiibinpen,  1914,  p.  LSI  ff. 
The  passage  in  Cosmas  is  not  quoted  in  J.  \V.  Jlct'rindle's 
Ancimt  fnilia,  Calcutta,  1877.  Oarbe  (p.  11J2)  considers  it 
probable  that  the  Kalliana  of  Cosmaa  was  another  Kidyana 
farther  north  and  near  Hombay,  but  it  seems  to  tlie  j>resent 
writ^'r  that  the  wonlinp  of  Cosmos  connects  Kalliana  s'>  closely 
with  .Male  (M;ilulinr)  that  it  nuist  be  the  town  near  Udipi. 
Qarbe  hiuiscU  appears  to  accept  this  in  his  note  on  p.  273. 
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a  passing  notice.  Thus,  before  Madliva  appeared 
on  eartli,  at  a  festive  gatliering  at  the  temple  at 
Udipi  the  spirit  of  xVnanlesvara  (Visnu)  came  upon 
a  Brahniaiia  and  luaile  him  a  messenger  of  good 
news  to  proclaim  that  the  liingdora  of  lieaven  was 
at  hand  (K.  p.  13).  After  tlie  cliild  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  temple  at  Udipi,  as  his  parents  -were 
taking  him  tliroiigh  a  forest,  a  graha,  or  evil  spirit, 
opposed  their  way,  but  departed  on  being  rebuked 
by  tlie  divine  child  (K.  p.  16  ;  Mv.  ii.  32  If. ).  When 
the  child  was  five  years  old,  his  parents  missed  him, 
and  after  an  anxious  search  of  three  days  found 
him  at  Udipi,  in  the  temple  of  Anantesvara,  teach- 
ing gods  and  men  to  worship  Visnu  according  to 
iheiaslras  (Yi.-p.  16  ;  Jl/y.  iii.  1  ft'.).  On  his  southern 
tour  Madln'a  multiplied  food  in  a  wilderness,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  his  followers  (K.  p.  27  ;  Ulr.  v.  32). 
On  one  of  liis  northern  tours  he  walked  across 
water  'without  wetting  his  clothes'  (K.  p.  35  ;  Mv. 
X.  27),  and  on  another  occasion  he  stilled  an  angry 
sea  liy  his  look  (K.  p.  48 ;  Mv.  xvi.  11).  The  sub- 
stitution at  sacrilices  of  a  lamb  of  rice  for  a  lamb  of 
flesh  and  blood  also  ofl'ers  a  striking  analogy,  but, 
as  K.  p.  68  points  out,  it  may  witli  equal  probability 
be  ascribed  to  Jain  influence.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, considering  the  fact  that  Madhva  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Christians  and  that  the  doctrine  of  bhakti  is  common 
to  all  forms  of  Vaisnavism  and  to  Christianity, 
there  is  considerable  iirobability  that  at  least  some 
of  these  legends  grew  up  under  Christian  inlluence. 
Still  more  striking,  however,  is  the  central  article 
of  Madhva  belief  that  Vayu  is  the  .son  of  the 
Supreme  God,  Visnu,  and  that  salvation  can  be 
obtained  only  through  him.  This  is  evidently  an 
idea  borrowed  from  Christianity,  quite  possibly 
promulgated  as  a  rival  to  the  central  doctrine  of 
that  faith. 

4.  Traces  of  Manichaeism. — In  the  two  papers 
already  quoted,  Burijcll  points  out  that  Persian 
immigrants  were  welcomed  in  this  part  of  India 
long  after  the  time  of  Cosmas,  and  that  before  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  cent.  A.D.  they  had  acquired 
sovereign  rights  over  their  original  settlement  of 
Manigrania,  by  a  grant  from  the  perumnl ,  or  local 
chief.  Burnell  goes  on  to  suggest  that  these 
Persians  were  Manichjeans,  ami  that  the  name  of 
their  settlement  meant  'Manes-  (Mani-)  town,' 
not  'Jewel-town,'  as  the  compound  would  ordi- 
narily mean  in  Sanskrit.  Uurnell's  theory  was 
attacked  in  the  same  journal  and,  according  to 
Garbe  (p.  152),  completely  controverted  by  E. 
Collins.  To  the  jjresent  writer  it  seems  that,  in 
the  discussion,  Collins  failed  in  his  main  point — 
the  meaning  of  '  Mani '  in  '  Mani-grama  '—and  that 
Burnell's  suggestion,  though  certainly  not  [u-oved, 
may  possibly  contain  more  elements  of  truth  than 
Garbe  was  prepared  to  admit.'  It  seems  that 
Burnell's  suggestion  that  '  Mani '  refers  to  Manes 
receives  some  confirmation  from  tlie  Manimat 
theory  of  the  Madhvas.  It  is  intelligible'  that 
Bhima  should  be  selected  as  the  hero,  but  it  is  un- 
intelligible why  the  altogether  unimportant  Mani- 
mat of  the  epic  should  be  selected  as  the  origin  of 
the  arch-heretic  Saiiikara.  Bhima  killed  niany 
much  more  noteworthy  demons,  who  would  have 
served  Madhva's  puriiose  better ;  but  so  small  a 
part  does  Manimat,  the  demon  from  beyond  the 
Himalaya,  play  in  the  epic=  that  Madhva  had, 
according  to  the  legend,  actually  to  get  Vyasa"s 
permission  to  re-write  the  story,"so  as  to  make  it 
complete.     It  mu.st,  on  the  other  liand,  be  admitted 

'  The  following  are  the  references  to  the  whole  controversy. 
Garbe  (loc.  eit.)  refers  only  to  one  of  Collins's  counnunication's, 
and  does  not  notice  any  of  Eurnell's  reiilies :  lA  ii.  273 
(Burnell),  iii.  308  (Burnell),  iv.  [1875]  163  (Oollins),  ISl 
(Humell).  311  (Collins),  v.  [1S70J  25  (liurnell). 
.1"  ??','"'?''  '■f'erences  see  S.  Sorensen,  Index  to  the  Names  in 
the  Mahabharata,  London,  1904  6.,  p.  464. 


that  there  is  little  resemblance  between  Manichae- 
ism and  baihkara's  theology.  The  former  is  dualist 
and  the  latter  is  monist.  But  i\laui's  dualism 
taught  the  existence  of  two  beings — light  and 
darkness.  Light  had  God  at  its  head,  and  dark- 
ness had  no  god  at  its  head.  ,  There  is  a  certain 
resemblance  between  this  and  Samkara's  Brahman 
obscured  by  7ndyd.  At  any  rate,  it  is  possible  that 
Madhva,  who  (K.  p.  36)  could  speak  the  language 
of  the  Mlechchhas  (foreigners),  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  Manichaiism,  and  may  have  associ- 
ated it  in  this  way  with  ^aiiikara's  theory  of  mayd. 
The  question  deserves  more  investigation  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  it. 

Literature. — The  Mav-utiailjari  and  the  Madhvainjajja  have 
been  already  mentioned.  .Several  editions  of  these  have  been 
published  in  India.  A  useful  summary  of  Madhva  doctrines 
will  be  found  on  p.  16ff.  of  the  Sakaldcl  irt/a-mata-smhgraka, 
ai\  anonyTnous  work  published  in  the  Henares  .Sanskrit  Series 
in  1907.  A  fuller  account  will  be  found  in  Padmauabhasiiri, 
Madhvasiddhtinta-sdra,  Bombay,  ISs:^,  quoted  by  Bhandarkar, 
I>.  59.  Finally,  there  is  Madhvacharya,  Sarva-dar^ana- 
aajhgraha,  of  which  many  editions  h.ive  been  published  in 
India.  Of  this  there  is  an  En^'.  tr.  by  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E. 
Goug:h(2nd  ed.,  London,  1894).  The  system  of  Purnaprajna,  i.e. 
Madhva,  will  be  found  in  ch.  v.  7..  87  ff.  of  the  translation. 

As  for  works  in  Enjjlish,  t(:e  earliest  account  of  the  Madhvas 
is  contained  in  '  Account  of  the  Marda  Gooroos,  collected  while 
Major  Mackenzie  was  at  Hurryhurr,  24th  August  1800.'  printed 
on  p.  33 ff.  of  the  'Characters'  in  the  AHattc  Annual  Refjister 
for  1804  (London,  ISi'iB).  We  next  have  H.  H.  Wilson,  .Sketck 
of  the  Religious  .S'ec(s  of  the  Eindvf!,  reprinted  from  vols,  .wi. 
and  xvii.  of  Asiatic  Researches,  London,  ISGl,  i,  130  ff.  A 
useful  little  book  is  C.  N.  Krishnaswami  Aiyer,  Sri  Madhwa 
and  Madhwaism,  Madras,  no  date.  This  has  been  freely 
utilized  in  the  foregoing  pages.  See  also  the  following  :  R.  G, 
Bhandarkar,  Vai^favis^n,  Saivism  and  Minor  Religious 
Systems  (  =  GIAI'  iii.  6),  Strassburg,  1913,  p.  670.;  i'G,'  vol. 
xxii.,  'Dharwar,'  Bombay,  1884,  p.  66  ff.  (full  account  of  the 
history,  religion,  and  customs  of  the  M.adh\as  of  the  present 
day);  and  G.  Venkobo  Rao,  'A  Sketc?li  of  the  Hist,  of  the 
Madhwa  Acharyas,'  beginning  in  lA  xliii.  [1914]  233  (refers  to 
C.  M.  Padmanabhacharya,  L\fe  0/ Madhvdchdr>/a). 

For  an  authentic  account  of  Madhva's  doctrines  see  S. 
Subba  Rau,  7%e  Vedanta-sutras,  with  the  Commentary  by  Sri 
Madhicacharya,  a  complete  Translation,  Madras,  19U4,  The 
Bhagavad-Gita,  Translation  and  Commentaries  in  English 
according  to  Sri  Madhwacharya's  Bhashyas,  do.  1900.  Both  of 
those  are  in  English.  The  preface  of  tlie  latter  contains  a  life 
of  Madhva  from  the  orthodo-x  |>oint  of  view ;  cf.  also  P.  Rama- 
Chandra  Rao,  The  Brahma  SiUras :  Cojistrued  literally 
according  to  the  Commentary  0/  Sri  Madhaedchdrya  (Sanskrit 
text),  Kumbakonam,  1902.  Q,  A.  GKIEKSON. 

MADHYAMAKA,  MADHYAMIKAS.— 

Madhyamaka  is  the  name  of  a  system  of  Buddhist 
philosophy,  'the  system  of  the  middle  way,'  'the 
system  of  the  Mean  '  {iiiirov) :  the  adherents  of  this 
system  are  called  Madhj'amikas. 

I.  Nagarjuna. — The  work  upon  which  the  Madh- 
yamaka iiliiloso]ilij'  is  based,  the  Miilamadhija- 
makakdrika,  still  survives,  and  tradition  is  agreed 
in  ascribing  it  to  Nagarjuna ;  numerous  commen- 
taries have  been  written  upon  it :  Nagarjuna's 
own,  the  Akiitobhctya  ;  those  of  Buddiiapalita  and 
Chandrakirti,  which  seem  to  give  a  faithful  render- 
ing of  the  author's  meaning  ;  and  that  of  Bhavavi- 
veka,  which  transmits  his  personal  views.  There 
are  two  branches  of  Madhyamaka,  but  the  difi'erence 
between  them  has  not  been  studied,  and  seems  to 
consist  in  a  mere  divergence  in  the  method  of  de- 
monstration. 

AU  this  literature  is,  or  will  soon  be,  accessible 
in  the  editions  of  the  originals  or  in  translations.' 
The  Mulcimailhi/amakn  is  probalily  the  auth.entic 
work  of  Nagarjuna,  w  iio  nourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  We  knew  that  tliis  mysteri- 
ous and  miraculous  person  was  the  jnitative  father 
of  the  Great  Vehicle,  or  Mahayana  (q.v.),  and,  in 
particular,  the  revealer  of  the  su/ra.s  of  the  Prajnd- 
pdraniiid,  the  teaching  of  which  is  akin  to  that  of 
the  Madhyamaka.  It  is  e\en  possible  tliat  several 
sutras  of  the  Great  Vehicle  were  written  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  stating  the  theories  of  the  Madh- 
yamaka philosophy  under  the  guise  of  '  words  of 

'  See  Literature  at  end  of  article. 
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the  Buddha.'  It  is  diliicult  to  dutenuine  what 
oart  Nagarjuna  took  in  tlio  redaction  of  tlie  sOtras, 
DUt  respect  for  tradition  wouJd  lead  us  to  believe 
that  his  slmre  was  a  large  one.  In  any  case,  the 
Madhyamaka  school  must  be  held  responsilde 
for  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie  Great  Vehicle. 
All  this  must  be  assigned,  probably,  to  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  from  the  first  on- 
wards. 

2.  The  Madhyamakasystem  and  its  antecedents. 
— It  is  ncil  difficult  t(i  show  the  place  occupied  by 
the  Miidliyamaka  in  the  development  of  Buddliist 
philosophy  from  its  beginning,  and  such  a  historical 
sketch  is  indispensable  to  a  definition  of  the  system 
itself. 

The  Buddha  had  given  bis  revelation  as  a  '  path,' 
or  a  '  way '  (maqga,patipada),  and  bad  qualified  this 
jiatli  hy  'imAale'  (majjhima  =  madhyama),  doubt- 
less, as  has  been  often  said,  because  he  repudiated 
two 'extremes' (aH/f!)^an  exaggerated  asceticism 
(tapas),  and  an  easy  secular  life  (sukhallihl).  But 
lie  had  also  condemned  other  '  extremes,'  viz.  con- 
tradictory theories,  such  as  :  '  Everj'thing  exists,' 
'  nothing  exists ' ;  '  The  person  who  feels  is  the  same 
thing  as  sensation,' '  the  person  who  feels  is  a  ditt'cr- 
ent  thing  from  sensation ' ;  '  The  Buddha  exists  after 
death,' '  the  Buddha  does  not  e.xist  after  death  '  ;aiul 
some  texts — few,  but  explicit — pro\e  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  redaction  of  tlie  I'ali  Aikdyas,  '  middle 
way '  meant  a  '  way  between  certain  negations  and 
affirmations.'  This  way  is  simply  the  philosophy  of 
the  (l/uirmas  and  of  the  negation  of  the  individual 
(pudgala,  'rii'),  which  is  almost  exactly  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Canon,  and  finds,  from  the  very  first, 
clear  and  skilful  expression  in  the  theory  of  de- 
pendent origination  {patichchasamuppiltla,  prati- 
ti/asa  mutpdda ). 

The  Canon  teaches  that  there  is  no  individual 
(pudgala),  one  and  permanent,  of  whom  we  can  say 
that  he  is  identical  with  sensation  or  ditferent  from 
it,  or  that  he  survives  or  faibi  to  survive  the  de- 
struction of  the  body.  The  individual  does  nut 
exist  in  himself  (pitdgala-naiidtmyu) ;  he  is  merely 
a  mass  of  dharmas  following  one  another  in  un- 
broken succession,  cause  and  efl'ect. 

But  what  is  meant  by  dharma  t  This  word,  as 
Max  Miiller  said,'  is  difficult  to  translate,  though 
ea.sy  to  understand.  Man  is  a  collection,  a  '  series' 
of  dliarmas ;  every  thought,  every  volition,  every 
sensation,  is  a  dharma.  His  body  is  cmiiposed  of 
material  dharmas.  Sound,  colour,  smell,  whatever 
can  be  struck  or  touched,  is  composed  of  material 
dharmas.  The  organs  of  sense  and  intellect  (m«na, 
indriya)  are  d/uirmas  of  subtle  matter.  Concupis- 
cence, hatred,  ami  delusion  are  mental  dharmas, 
'co-ordinated  with  thought.' 

The  dharmas  are  '  realities,'  things  which  actu- 
ally exist,  and  nothing  exists  but  these  elementary 
realities,  which  are  all  doomed  to  destruction ; 
some — e.g.,  tlie  mental  dharmas  and  the  dharmas 
forming  the  successive  instants  of  the  existence  of 
a  llamc — perish  moment  by  moment,  while  others 
sometimes  last  for  a  long  time. 

Just  as  a  waggon  is  nothing  but  the  collection  of 
the  parts  of  a  waggon,  so  man  is  simply  the  collection 
of  the  elemental'}-  realities,  material  and  spiritual, 
which  constitute  his  )iscudo-individuality.  Apart 
from  d/iarmas,  niau  and  waggon  have  only  an  ideal 
existence— an  existence  of  designation  (prajnapti), 
as  the  Buddhists  saj'. 

It  will  be  oUservcd  that  none  of  these  elementary 
realities  exists  in  isulation,  but  that  every  dharma 
combines  with  other  dharmas  to  form  a  more  or  less 
solid  complex.  The  four  chief  elements  (mahabhilta) 
combine  in  the  formation  of  every  material  thing. 
Anger  presu|)posc.-^,  besides  delusion,  an  elaborate 
complex  of  intellectual  dharmas — contact,  seusa- 
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tions,  ideas,  and  intellections  ;  ami  this  intellectual 
complex  presupposes,  at  least  as  a  rule,  a  physical 
complex — body,  sense-organs,  heat,  vital  organ,  not 
to  mention  former  actions  to  be  rewarded,  which 
are  sometimes  regarded  as  subtle  matter. 

All  dharma  is  intimately  bound  up  with  its 
causes  and  effects ;  its  essential  nature  is  to  be 
an  etl'ect  and  to  be  a  cause  ;  it  is  a  moment  in 
continuous  time.  Kvery  tliuught  has  as  determin- 
ing causes  (prutyaya)  a  great  number  of  dharmas 
more  or  less  exterior  to  itself  (object  of  vision,  visual 
organ,  etc.),  but  its  cause,  properly  so  called  (hclu), 
is  the  thought  immediately  preceding  it — just  as 
every  moment  of  the  duration  of  a  flame  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  oil,  the  wick,  etc.,  yet  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  continuation  of  the  preceding 
moment  of  the  fianie.  The  Buddhists  were  quick 
to  see  that  llame  and  thought  are  made  up  of 
'instants'  A  flame  and  thought  succeeding  each 
other  moment  by  moment.  Extending  this  ob- 
servation, they  formulated  the  general  theorj-  that 
'the  dhnrmas  perish  the  very  moment  they  are 
born.'  Tiiey  perish  without  any  other  cause  of 
destruction  than  their  very  birth  or  their  nature ; 
they  are  not  merely  '  transitory  '  (anitya),  as  the 
Buddha  said  ;  they  are  'momentary'  (h^anika)  (cf. 
art.  Identity  [Buddhist]).  There  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  stone  and  a  human  being  :  they 
are  both  collections,  more  or  less  complex,  of 
dharmas,  which  do  not  last.  The  collections  last 
by  constituting  series,  because  the  dharmas  renew 
themselves — always  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
stone,  often  very  iliU'erent  in  the  case  of  tlie  livin" 
being.  In  the  coarse  of  an  existence  our  vital 
organs,  sense-organs,  etc.,  renew  themselves  with- 
out any  essentiaimodification  ;  volition,  on  the  con- 
trarj',  creates  dharmas — retribution,  etc.— which 
are  different  from  volition  itself.  Volition  is  con- 
trolled by  judgment ;  and,  when  judgment  is  illu- 
mined by  the  lawof  the  Buddha  (yon  i.io  manasikara), 
'  supramundane '  (lokotiara)  actions  become  possible, 
and  these  destroy  passions,  desire,  action,  and  re- 
tribution, and  make  for  the  realization  of  nirvana, 
that  is  to  say,  the  collection  of  mental  dharmas 
begins  to  become  impoverished  and  finally  dis- 
appears ;  desire  is  no  longer  present  to  give  life  to 
it.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Buddhism, 
and  it  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words  :  pudgala- 
nairatmya,  the  unreality  of  the  individual,  and 
dharmdnityatva  or  dharmaksanikalra,  the  transi- 
tory or  momentary  character  of  the  dharmas. 

'Ihis  tihilosophy  satisfied  Buddhists  for  a  long 
time.  But  it  did  not  satisfy  the  Madhyamaka 
school,  who  put  a  more  rigorous  interpretation 
upon  the  word  '  void,'  so  often  apjilied  by  the 
Buddlia  to  everything  in  general,  and  held  that 
this  philosophy  is  in  its  nature  not  free  from  the 
two  'extremes'  of  perpetual  duration  and  anni- 
hilation (iaivata,  uchchheda),  seeing  that  it  inevit- 
ably regards  nirvana  as  the  annihilation  of  a 
scries  of  thoughts.  The  Madhyamaka  school 
claims  to  find  the  true  "middle  way'  by  declar- 
ing, not  only  the  unreality  of  the  individual  (pud- 
galanairdtmya),  but  also  the  unreality  of  the 
dharmas  themselves ;  it  denies  the  existence  not 
only  of  the  being  who  suffers,  but  also  of  pain. 
'  Everything  is  void.' 

Nagarjuna  and  his  school  seem  to  hesitate  be- 
tween two  positions. 

i.  Everything  takes  pl.ace  as  if  things  and  living 
beings  were  composed  of  substantial  dharmas,  and, 
to  arrive  at  nhtdita,  the  methods  defined  by  the 
ancients  must  be  followed  :  eliminate  the  dharmas 
which  generate  new  dhanuus  because  they  are 
associated  with  desire ;  and  insert,  in  the  complex 
series  that  constitutes  our  being,  the  dharmas  of 
the  knowledge  that  destroys  desire,  and  so  arrest 
the  renewal  of  the  dharmas.     Yet  we  do  not  put 
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an  end  to  existence  by  this  method,  for  existence 
is  void  of  reality  in  ilself,  since  the  r/harmas  do 
not  exist  substantially  ;  we  put  an  end  to  a  pro- 
cessus of  'void'  (iuiiyit)  il/innnas  which  renew 
themselves  in  '  void '  i/harinas.  It  is  important 
to  know  this,  for  the  only  knowledge  that  ran 
arrest  the  renewal  of  unreal  dharmas  is  knowledge 
of  their  radical  and  fundamental  unreality. 

The  ancients  saw  that  the  essential  nature 
{(Iharmatd)  of  things  (dJtarma)  is  to  be  produced 
by  concurrent  causes  (pratltyasamutpnnnn),  'de- 
pendently  originated.'  The  Madhj-amaka  school 
observes  that  '  what  is  produced  by  causes  is  not 
produced  in  itself,  does  not  exist  in  itself.'  The 
essential  nature  of  things  consists  in  not  being 
produced  in  themselves,  in  being  void  of  all  sub- 
stantial reality — i.e.  m '\s,c\i\ty' (.iunyatd).  This 
term  '  vacuity '  has  been  variously  iinderstood. 
For  some  it  is  '  nothingness ' ;  for  others  it  is  a 
permanent  principle,  transcendent  and  nndefin- 
able,  immanent  in  transient  and  illusory  tilings. 
It  would  be  a  long  and  difficult  task  to  explain  the 
mystical  significance  that  it  has  in  certain  Bud- 
dhist books  ;  we  know  that  it  ends  by  being  con- 
fused with  the  term  vajra,  '  thunder-bolt,  diamond, 
male  organ.'  One  thing  is  beyond  all  doubt :  for 
the  Madhyamaka,  'vacuity'  is  neither  nothing- 
ness nor  a  transcendent-immanent  principle,  but 
the  very  nature  of  what  exists ;  '  things  are  not 
void  because  of  vacuity'  [iunyatdijd) — conceived 
as  exterior  to  things — '  but  because  they  are  void,' 
and  they  are  '  void '  because  they  are  produced  by 
causes.  '  Vacuity '  means  '  production  by  causes,' 
and  is  only  an  abstraction,  a  mere  word;  'void' 
means  '  produced  by  causes.' 

Existence  (saitisara),  therefore,  is  a  complex 
processus  of  dharmas  which  have  no  reason  in 
themselves  for  existing  and  which  cannot  exist 
substantially  by  reason  of  their  causes,  i.e.  former 
dharmns  which  do  not  exist  by  themselves.  The 
following  formula  explains  this  clearly :  dluirinas 
resembling  delusions  of  magic  or  reflexions  in  a 
mirror  {imlyopamn,  pratihimbopama)  —  we  might 
say  '  contingent'  dharmas — give  birth  to  dharmas 
that  are  equally  illusory.     Like  begets  like. 

The  objection  of  the  realist  against  the  Madh- 
yamaka is,  therefore,  fruitless  :  '  If  everything  is 
void,  then  existence  and  nirvana,  impurity  and 
purity,  ignorance  and  wisdom,  are  the  same  thing  ; 
and  the  path  of  salvation  does  not  exist.' 

Nagarjuna  himself  formulates  this  difficulty,  and 
answers  it.  Existence  is  the  continuous  produc- 
tion of  phenomena  not  substantial  but  aetuallj' 
existent,  because  they  are  existent  by  the  only 
existence  that  there  is — void  existence,  or  existence 
produced  by  causes.  Nirvana  is  the  end  of  the 
production  of  these  phenomena.  Impurity  is  at- 
tachment to  phenomena  conceived  as  pleasant ; 
purity  is  complete  detachment  from  phenomena. 
Ignorance  is  a  clinging  to  the  substantiality  of 
phenomena,  which  induces  attachment ;  wisdom 
is  real  truth,  knowledge  of  the  vacuity  of  things. 

Nagarjuna,  Chandrakirti,  and  Santideva  very 
often  took  this  point  of  view,  which  is  quite  within 
the  logic  of  Buddhism  and  not  unreasonable.  But, 
in  order  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  Madhyamaka 
as  it  is,  we  must  add  that  our  teachers  often  go 
much  further. 

ii.  Just  as  their  criticism  destroys  all  ideas  of 
experience  and  religion — the  notion  of  movement, 
of  time,  of  '  passion  '  (since  the  connexion  between 
the  passionate  man  and  passion  '  does  not  bear 
investigation')  —  it  also  destroys  the  notion  of 
causality  ;  not  only  do  the  dharmas  not  exist  sub- 
stantially ;  they  do  not  exist  at  all,  either  in  reality 
or  apparently.  They  are  like  the  daughter  of  a 
barren  woman,  like  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of 
a  barren  woman  :  this  beauty  evidently  does  not 


exist  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  described  ;  but, 
in  reality,  the  object  de.scribed,  the  description, 
and  the  person  describing  are  all  similarly  non- 
existent. 

Absolute  truth,  whicli  is,  properly  speaking, 
'knowledge  of  a  Buddha,'  is  a  '  not-knowledge'; 
it  is  midway  between  affirmation  and  negation. 
The  dharmas  are  like  the  hairs  that  a  monk  with 
diseased  eyes  thinks  he  sees  in  his  almsbowl ;  he 
does  not  see  them,  for  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  of  them  does  not  exist  any  more  than  its 
object.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  man  with 
undiseased  eyes  has  no  thouglit  about  these  hairs 
at  all ;  he  neither  denies  nor  affirms  their  exist- 
ence, because  he  knows  them  in  their  true  nature 
(which  is  '  void ')  by  not  knowing  them.  The  legit- 
imate conclusion  of  this  system  is  formulated  in 
our  sources  :  '  Absolute  truth  is  silence.' 

Literature.  —  i.  BitABSiANWAI,  and  J  a  in  SOUJtcES.—Sarva- 
dariaiinsaiiiifraha  ;  Sankara  on  the  Brahmasutras  (J/us^oj?, 
new  series,  iii.  ff.  [1902fE.]).  ii.  BunDiiiST  SASSKr.iT .'toURCEs- 
— MUlmnadhyamakakdvikd,  with  Cliandraliirti'a  commentary, 
Prasannapddd  (Eibl.  Buddhica,  iv.  [Petrograd,  1903-12]"); 
Madhyaviakdontdra  (Tibetan  tr.,  Bibl.  Bnddhica,  ix.  [do. 
li>07  ff.l,  Fr.  tr.,  Mun^on,  viu.  fl.  (1907  ff.]) ;  Nagarjuna, 
.AkHtohhaya,  Germ,  tr.,  after  the  Tibetan  and  Chineee,  by 
M.  Walleser,  Heidelberg,  1911-12  ;  Bodhicharydcatdi'a,  cli.  ix. 
(Bibl.  Indka,  Calcutta,  1901  ff.),  Fr.  tr.,  Introduction  d  la 
ptatiqtte  dcs  futnrs  Bouddhas,  Paris,  1907.  iii.  Tibetan 
SOJJilCES  {history  and  doctrines  of  the  school). — Mafijughosa- 
hasavajra,  Siddhdnia  (summary  in  W.  WassiliefF,  Bud- 
dhiumtis,  Petrograd,  1&60,  p.  326  ff.);  Taranatha,  Gcsch.  dei 
Bnddhi^mis,  tr.  A.  Scliiefner,  Petrograd,  1809,  passim,  iv. 
EuisoPEAN  accounts.— v.  A.  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  oj 
Tibet,  London,  1895,  pp.  11,  124 ;  H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian 
Buddhism,  Strassburg,  1898,  p.  126;  D.  T.  Suzuki,  Outlines 
of  Mahdydna  Baddhi.'im,  London,  1907,  i>p.  21,  62,  etc. ;  L.  de 
la  Valine  Poussin,  Bouddhisme:  Opinions  sur  fhist.  de  la 
doginatique,  Paris,  1909,  p.  191 ;  M.  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der 
rnd.  Litteratur,  ii.  (Leipzig,  1913)  260. 

L.  DE  LA  VALLi:E  POUSSIN. 

MADRAS  AND  COORG.— In  the  Government 
Census  for  191 1  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  Madras  Presidency  are  classed  as 
Hindus.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  41,870,160 
in  the  Presidency  and  the  small  Feudatory  States 
included  in  it,  the  Hindus  number  37,230,034.  The 
rest  of  the  population  are  classified  as  follows  : 
Musalmans,  2,784,467  ;  Christians,  1,208,515  ;  Ani- 
mists,  638,466 ;  Jains,  27,005 ;  Buddhists,  697 ; 
Parsis,  489  ;  Brahma  Samaj,  374  ;  Jews,  71  ;  while 
42  are  classed  simply  as  '  others.' 

I.  Christianity. — The  most  progressive  of  all 
these  religious  bodies  is  the  Christian.  Excluding 
the  40,928  Euio]iean  and  Anglo-Indian  Christians, 
whose  numbers  do  not  largely  vary  from  decade  to 
decade,  we  find  that  the  Indian  Christians  have 
increased  during  the  decade  fiom  1901  to  1911  by 
168,964,  or  17  per  cent — a  rate  more  than  double 
that  of  the  increase  in  the  total  population,  and 
one  which  compares  favourably  with  an  increase  of 
8  per  cent  among  Hindus,  and  11  per  cent  among 
Muhammadans. 

The  main  cause  of  this  increase  in  the  Christian 
population  is  the  movement  among  the  out-castes 
of  Hindu  society  towards  Christianity  that  has 
been  in  progress  in  S.  India  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
Conversions  to  Christianity  from  the  higher  oastes 
of  Hindus  or  from  the  Musalmans  have  been  com- 
paratively rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  out-castes 
are  being  gathered  into  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  village  districts  in  increasingly  large  numbers, 
especially  among  the  Telugus  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Presidency.  The  causes  that  have  led  to 
this  great  movement  are  mainly  social.  The  out- 
castes  are  the  hereditary  slaves  or  serfs  of  their 
Hindu  masters,  and  have  been  kept  for  many 
generations  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  and  utter 
ignorance.  They  have  seen  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  hope  and  possibility  of  new  life,  and 
for  the  last  half  century  have  been  crowding  into 
it  in  thousands.  The  great  force  behind  the  move- 
ment, therefore,  is  a  natural  human  craving  for  life 
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and  freeiloiii.  At  (lie  same  time,  tlioio  is  also  a 
stroiif;  spirilual  oleiiient  in  the  iiioveiiiont.  In 
almost  every  district  wliere  it  is  in  prugress  it  has 
owed  cither  its  origin  or  its  ]io«er  to  a  few  men 
and  women  of  true  spirituality,  and  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  the  converts  liavo  to  endure  a  very 
bitter  persecution  wlien  they  first  join  the  Christian 
Church  is  in  itself  iin  indication  that  the  movement 
is  due  to  somothint;  liigher  tlian  a  mere  desire  for 
immediate  temporal  gain.  Tliis  great  movement 
is  bound  to  have  a  very  striking  inlluence  in  the 
future,  not  only  upon  the  Christian  Chunh  itself, 
but  also  upon  the  religious  life  and  thought  of 
India  as  a  whole.  A  gi'eat  Cliristian  Church  is 
steadily  and  rapidly  rising  up  in  India  from  the 
lowest  stratum  of  Hindu  society.  The  conscience 
of  educated  Hindus  is  becoming  awakened  to  the 
injustice  and  the  .social  evils  inherent  in  the  caste 
system.  Slowly  and  surely  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  preijaring  the  way  for  a  great 
economic,  social,  and  religious  revolution  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

2.  Hinduism. — Hinduism  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency does  not  dilfer  greatly  as  regards  either  its 
doctrines  or  its  customs  from  Hinduism  in  other 
iiarts  of  Indi.-i.  One  striking  dilforence  oljservablo 
between  the  Hinduism  of  S.  India  and  that  of  N. 
India  is  the  predominance  of  the  nrahm.ans  in  the 
South,  but  this  dili'erence  is  social  and  political 
rather  than  religiouji.  The  Vedantist  philosophy 
and  tlie  monism  of  sankara  are  more  widely  held 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  mainlj-  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Rluhammadanism,  with  its  clear 
teaching  on  the  unity  and  transcendence  of  God, 
has  had  far  less  influence  there  than  in  ^.  India. 
The  stern  and  gloomy  worship  of  Siva,  the 
Destroyer,  which  has  absorbed  into  itself  many 
elements  of  the  old  animistic  cults,  is  the  predomi- 
nant form  of  Hinduistii ;  but  the  worship  of  Visnu, 
the  Preserver,  in  all  his  manifold  incarnations,  has 
a  large  number  of  devotees,  and  has  a  special 
attraction  for  the  lower  castes  of  Sudras  whom  it 
has  admitted  more  freely  to  its  temples  than  the 
rival  cult  of  Siva. 

3.  Animism.— The  prevalence  of  animism  in  the 
Madras  1  'residency  is  very  inadequately  represented 
by  the  Mii.-ill  Mum"lier  of  people  (CiS, 466)  classed  as 
animists  in  the  Government  Census.  The  large 
majority  of  the  Hindus  in  the  vill.iges,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Brahnians,  even  when  they  are 
devotees  of  Visnu  and  Siva,  are  also  animists  wor- 
shipping the  village  deities,  the  GiTima-Devatas, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  vernacular,  and  a  host  of 
spirits,  good,  bad,  and  inditlerent.  The  worship  of 
these  village  deities  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
conglomerate  of  religious  beliefs,  customs,  and 
ceremonies  wliich  are  often  classed  together  under 
the  term  Hinduism.  In  almost  every  village  and 
town  of  S.  India  may  be  seen  a  shrine  or  symbol  of 
the  Grama-Devata,  who  is  jjeriodically  worshipped 
and  propitiated.  As  a  rule,  the  shrine  of  the 
village  (leity  is  far  less  imposing  than  the  Hrali- 
nianical  temples  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  very  often 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  enclosure  with  a 
few  rough  stones  in  the  centre,  and  often  there  is 
no  shrine  at  all ;  but  still,  when  calaniit3-  overtakes 
the  village,  when  pestilence,  famine,  or  cattle- 
disease  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  to  Ihe  village 
deity  that  the  whole  iiody  of  the  vilhigers  turn  for 
protection.  Siva  and  Visnu  may  be  more  dignified 
beings,  but  the  village  deity  is  regarded  as  a  more 
present  hel|>  in  trouble,  and  is  more  intimately 
concerned  with  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  villagers.  In  the  animal  sacrifices  offered  to 
these  deities  the  treatment  of  the  blood,  which  is 
sometimes  drunk  by  the  worshippers,  sometimes 
sprinkled  upon  their  bodies,  sometimes  .sprinkled 
on  the  houses  or  the  gate-M'ay  of  the  village,  and 


sometimes  mixed  with  boiled  rii^o  and  sprinkled  all 
round  the  village  site,  and  i>l>o  I  lie  sacrificial  feast 
upon  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  coiiucct  the  sacrifices 
to  the  Grama-Ucvati  in  India  very  closely  with 
the  piimitive  systems  of  animal  .--acrifice  which  are 
found  all  over  the  world.  Traces  of  human  sacri- 
fice, too,  are  often  found  in  connexion  with  these 
cults.  In  Mysore  the  iiresent  writer  (^ame  across  a 
ceremony  called  '  the  human  .sacrilice  ceremony,'  in 
which  the  man  who  represents  the  victim,  instead 
of  being  killed,  is  .simply  touched  witli  a  bunch  of 
coco-nut  flowers.  Lewis  Itice  states  that  similar 
traces  of  human  sacrifice  are  found  among  the 
Coorgs  in  the  hill  country  to  the  west  of  the 
My.sore  State,  who.se  rcli'iion  is  anti-Hrahnianical 
and  consists  of  the  worship  of  ancestors  and  demons. 
With  reference  lo  the  worship  of  Grilma-nevatas 
among  them,  he  says  that,  as  among  other 
Dravidian  mountain  tribes,  so  also  in  ('oorg,  the 
tradition  relates  that  human  sacrifices  were  ottered 
in  former  times  to  secure  tlic  favour  of  their  (jrama- 
Devntas,  who  are  supjiosed  to  protect  the  villages 
from  all  cil  influences.  At  the  present  day  a 
he-goat  or  a  cock  is  often  sacrificed  instead  of 
a  man. 

The  special  features  which  broadly  distinguish 
the  worship  of  tlie  village  deities  in  S.  India  from 
that  of  Siva  and  Visnu  are  three.  (1)  The  fact 
that  the  vill.age  deities,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  female.  In  the  Tamil  country,  it  is  true, 
almost  all  the  village  goddesses  have  male  attend- 
ants, who  are  supposed  to  guard  the  shrine  and 
to  carry  out  the  commands  of  the  goddesses ;  and 
one  male  deity,  lyen.ar,  has  a  shrine  to  himself, 
and  is  reguriled  as  the  night  watchman  of  the 
village.  In  the  Tclugu  country  tb'.ire  is  a  being 
called  Potu-Razu,  who  figures  sometimes  as  the 
brother  and  sometimes  as  the  husband  of  village 
goddesses,  and  sometimes  as  au  attendant.  But, 
with  the  excf'iition  of  lyenar  and  one  or  two  other 
deities,  all  tlie  male  deities  are  so  distinctly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  goddesses  that  they  do  not  con- 
travene the  general  principle  that  village  deities 
are  female  and  not  male.  (2)  The  fact  that  the 
village  deities  are  almost  uni\ersally  worshipped 
with  animal  sacrifices.  ButValoes,  sheep,  goats, 
pigs,  and  fowls  are  freely  offered  to  them,  some- 
times in  thousands.  In  the  Tamil  country  this 
custom  is  modified  by  the  influence  of  Brahmanism, 
which  has  imbued  the  villagers  with  the  idea  that 
the  shedding  of  blood  is  low  and  irreligious.  The 
animal  sacrifices  are  regarded,  therefore,  as  offered 
to  the  male  attendants  of  the  goddess  and  not  to 
the  goddess  herself.  (3)  Tlie  fact  that  the  Pujaris, 
i.e.  the  men  who  perform  the  worship  and  ofliciate 
as  priests,  are  not  Brahnians,  but  are  drawn  from 
the  Sildra  castes  or  sometimes  from  the  out-castes. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  temples  of  Siva  and 
Visnu,  the  ofhciating  priests  are  Brfihiiiaus,  no 
animal  sacrifices  are  ever  offered,  and  the  principal 
deities  are  male  and  not  female.  The  origin  of 
these  cults  is  lost  in  antiquity  ;  they  are  certainly 
pre-Aryan,  but  have  been  more  or  less  modified  in 
various  parts  of  S.  India  by  Brahmanical  influence. 
Some  details  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  them  seem 
to  point  back  to  a  totemistic  stage  of  religion  ; 
some  of  tlie  deities  are  obviously  agricultural, 
others  are  (Ih^  spirits  of  women  who  have  died  in 
childbirth  or  of  men  or  women  wlio  have  died  by 
violent  deaths,  others  are  connected  with  disease 
and  pestilence,  esjiccially  cholera  and  smallpox  ; 
many  of  the  deities  are  of  quite  recent  origin,  and 
ic  is  easy  to  observe  a  deity  in  tlie  making  even  at 
the  present  day. 

Snake-worship  and  tree-worshi|)  are  also  widely 
prevalent  throughout  S.  India  and  have  become 
incorporated  in  poj.iilar  llinduisni.  Almost  every 
vill.-ige  has  its  sacred  pip((l  tree,  representing  a 
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female,  and  a  margossa  tree,  representing  a  male, 
planted  close  to  each  other.  These  tMO  trees  are 
married  with  the  same  ceremonies  a-s  human  beings. 
In  every  house  of  one  section  of  the  Brahmans 
(called  Sladhvas  [j.r.]  or  Raojis)  there  is  a.  tulnsi 
plant  (sacred  to  Visnu).  The  snake  is  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  both  of  Visnu  and  of 
6iva.  A  cobra  forms  the  vd/utna  (sacred  vehicle) 
on  which  Visnu  rides,  and  Siva  is  always  repre- 
sented with  a  cobra  in  liis  hand.  At  the  entrance 
of  almost  every  village  of  S.  India  there  are  figures 
of  the  cobra  carved  on  stone  in  bas-relief  erected 
on  raised  platfojms  for  the  adoration  of  the  public. 
Brahmans  and  Sudras  alike  make  otlerings  at  these 
shrines.  The  living  serpent  is  very  generally  wor- 
shipped, and  few  Hindus  will  consent  to  kill  one. 
If  a  cobra  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  tliatched  roof 
of  the  house  or  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  compound, 
it  is  not  only  left  undisturbed,  but  is  fed  with  milk. 
A  woman  is  often  the  priest  in  the  worship  botli  of 
trees  and  of  serpents,  and  women  are  the  cliief 
worshippers,  mainly  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtainiuf; 
oftspring. 

On  the  W.  Coast  in  Malabar  snake-worship  is 
especially  prevalent.  Some  families  are  supjjosed 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  snake  deity,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  peculiar  influence  over  the  deadly  cobras 
which  are  reputed  to  swarm  in  their  houses  and 
crawl  in  and  out  among  the  members  of  the  family 
without  ever  doing  tliem  any  injury. 

Demonolatry  is  very  prevalent,  especially  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Tamil  country,  and  devil- 
dancing,  performed  by  a  class  of  men  who  are 
supposed  to  have  supernatural  powers  over  the 
devils,  forms  a  weird  feature  of  the  religion  of  the 
TamU  villagers.  Some  diseases,  especially  nervous 
maladies,  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  possession 
by  an  evil  spirit.  Devils  innumerable  surround 
the  village — water-devils,  cow-devils,  horse-devils, 
and  buffalo-devils — who  are  alwaj's  readj'  to  pounce 
down  upon  the  unhajjpy  villager.  The  ]ioor  peojjle 
who  are  supposed  to  be  pos.sessed  by  these  devils 
are  often  put  to  terrible  tortures  by  the  exorcist. 
Ked-hot  iron  needles  are  sometimes  stuck  all  over 
their  bodies,  or  they  are  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
then  beaten  with  sticks. 

The  innumerable  superstitions  connected  with 
popular  Hinduism  are  excellently  described  bj' 
Edgar  Thurston  in  liis  Omens  and  Siqierstitions  of 
Southern  India. 

Ltteratitre.— C^?isus  Reports,  1901  and  1911,  '  Madras ' ;  E. 
Thurston,  Ome)u  and  Superstitions  of  Sotttheni  India,  London, 
1912;  H.  Whitehead,  The  Village  Deities  of  Southern  India, 
Bulletin  of  Madras  Government  itluseum,  v.  [1907J  no.  3,  re- 
printed, LoiKJon,  1915;  J.  A.  Dubois.  Hindu  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Ceremonies^,  tr.  II.  IL  Beauchamp,  Oxford,  190ti. 

H.  Whitehead. 

MADURA. — Madura  is  the  name  of  an  im- 
portant District  in  S.  India — 280  to  3S0  miles  south 
of  the  town  of  Madras.  Its  capital,  Madura,  had 
a  population  of  134,130  in  1911,  and  is  situated  10° 
N.  lat.  by  78°  E.  longitude.  It  is  a  prosperous 
town  among  whose  progressive  people  are  found 
about  50,000  weavers.  Yet,  apart  from  govern- 
ment and  railway  works  and  the  Scottish  spinning 
mill,  there  is  hardly  one  liorse  power  of  steam  used 
in  the  whole  community — by  which  it  may  be 
known  that  modem  prosperity  in  the  East  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  use  of  most  modern 
industrial  appliances  and  forces. 

Madura  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  It 
was  known  to  Ptolemy  (Vll.  i.  89,  vili.  xxvi.  17) 
as  iidSoipa,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
Pandya  kingdom  whose  fame  spread  westward 
through  the  Greeks  and  Romans  even  before  the 
advent  of  the  Christian  era.  Even  to-day  ancient 
Roman  coins  are  occasionally  disco\ered  in  the 
town  and  surrounding  regions. 

Madura  has  long  been  designated  '  the  Athens  of 


S.  India' ;  the  ancient  and  famed  Madura  College 
was  the  source  and  inspiration  of  Tamil  classical 
liteiature  for  centuries.  Many  of  its  most  popular 
legends  gather  round  its  poet-saints,  the  narrative 
of  whose  struggles  and  conflicts  is  a  perennial 
source  of  delight  to  the  people. 

But  it  is  its  gi'eat  Minaksi  temple  that  is  the 
source  of  its  pride  and  the  centre  of  its  life.  The 
to^vn  is  built  around  its  sacred  precincts,  all  the 
main  streets  running  parallel  to  the  four  walls  of 
the  temple.  This  temple  has  a  past  which  runs  far 
beyond  historj'  into  the  misty  realm  of  legend  and 
myth. 

The  first  historical  reference  is  to  its  partial 
destruction  by  Malik  Kaffir,  the  famous  general 
of  the  Mughal  emperor,  'Ala-ud-din,  in  1310.  He 
destroyed  its  outer  wall  and  fourteen  high  towers, 
and  left  little  but  the  inner  shrines,  which  were 
saved  onlj'  by  an  opportune  dissension  among  the 
vandals. 

Perhaps  all  that  now  exists  of  this  architectural 
pride  of  S.  India  (except  the  inner  shrines  and 
contiguous  courts)  is  not  older  than  tb.e  16th  cent, 
and  is  largely  the  gift  of  kings  of  the  Nayaken 
dynasty,  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was 
Tirumala  Naik  (1623-59). 

S.  Indian  temples  are  the  most  spacious  in  the 
world.  The  Madura  shrine  is  the  third  in  size, 
but  is  the  first  in  architectural  excellence,  best  in 
its  upkeep,  and  most  thoroughly  devoted  to  its 
religious  purposes.  Its  outer  walls,  which  are  25  ft. 
high,  form  almost  a  square  (830  ft.  by  730  ft.)  and 
enclose  an  area  of  about  14  acres.  Each  wall  is 
surmounted  at  its  centre  by  a  richly  embellished 
gopura,  or  tower,  wliich  is  about  150  ft.  high. 
These  towers  are  the  landmarks  of  the  country 
around. 

Granite  is  almost  exclusively  t!ie  material  used 
in  the  temple,  even  the  roof  being  of  granite  slabs. 
Its  monolithic  pillars  are  legion,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  are  elaborately  carved,  some  exhibiting 
marvellous  patience  and  skill.  The  'Hall  of  a 
Thousand  Pillars '  (coiTectly  speaking,  its  pillars 
are  only  985  in  number)  is  the  culmination  of  its 
architectural  claims.    Of  this  J.  Fergusson  writes  : 

Its  'sculptures  surpass  those  of  an}'  other  hall  of  its  <'.ass  I 
am  acquainted  with  .  .  .  but  it  is  not  their  number  but  their 
marvellous  elaboration  that  makes  it  the  wonder  of  the  place ' 
(Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Arcltitecture'^,  i.  392). 

This  hall  is  eclipsed,  perhaps,  by  only  one  other, 
the  so-called  Choultry,  or  Puthu  ^landapam,  which 
is  outside  and  to  the  east  of  the  temple  proper  and 
is  the  most  imposing  of  all  sacred  edifices  in  S. 
India.  It  was  erected  by  Tirumala  Naik  about 
250  years  ago,  is  330  ft.  by  105  ft.,  and  is  supported 
by  1'24  richly  sculptured  pillars  20  ft.  high.  It  is 
a  worthy  granite  monument  to  one  of  the  great 
kings  of  S.  India.  The  whole  temple  is  distinctly 
Hindu  in  its  architecture— a  style  in  which  the 
arch  is  entirely  absent  and  densely  pillared  halls 
pj'edominate.  Its  many  gopttras  are  pjTamidal  in 
iorm,  and  are  a  striking  development  of  the  ancient 
stiipa,  or  pagoda,  of  Buddhism. 

The  temple  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
fanes  of  Saivism,  representing  that  type  of  the 
Brahmanic  cult  which  first  appealed  to  and  was 
r.dopted  by  the  Dravidian  people  of  S.  India. 
Because  this  is  the  more  austere  fonn  of  Hinduism, 
it  is  more  closely  allied  than  the  mild  Vaisnavism 
to  the  cruel  demonolatry  of  the  aboriginal  people 
of  that  region.  This  temple  and  its  worship  also 
admirablj-  illustrate  the  habit  of  the  Brahmanic 
propaganda,  which  never  antagonized  a  new  and 
contiguous  faith,  but  rather  fraternized  with  it, 
then  adopted  its  leading  features,  and  finally 
absorbed  it  entirely.  Siva's  representative  in  this 
shrine  is  Sokkalingam  or  Snndaresvara.  The  first 
name  is  Dravidian,  revealing  the  non-Br;ihmanic 
or  non-Aryan  origin  of  the  god  who  was  adopted 
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from  the  imntlieoii  of  tlie  Diavidian  diU  to  that  of 
l_he  Aryan,  l/atcr,  tliis  S.  liulia  niniiifcstatiou  of 
Siva  poi^mliuizeit  the  uorthorii  failh  among  the 
people  ot  Madura  by  marrying  tlie  most  dreaded 
demoness  of  that  region,  MinaksT.  The  latter, 
iloubtless,  was  an  ancient  qvieeu  who  was  slain  in 
war,  and  was  soon  exalted  to  the  hij;hest  place  in 
the  Dravidian  pantheon.  By  this  marriage  the 
Aryan  enlt  of  the  north  was  wedded  to  the  supreme 
faith  of  the  south,  and  the  great  annual  marriage- 
festival  of  the  temple  celebrates  and  jierpetuates 
the  union  of  tlie  two  diverse  cults  in  that  region. 
In  that  most  popular  festival  there  is  another 
interesting  feature  :  Minaksi  is  said  to  be  the  sister 
of  Alahan,  a  popular  VaLsnava  demon-deity  a  few 
miles  from  Madura,  and  this  brother  comes  to 
attend  the  wedding  ceremonies  of  his  sister  at 
Madura  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  arrives  a  day  late, 
and  is  so  incensed  by  the  fact  that  he  will  not  enter 
the  citj'  or  temple ;  his  idol  is  thus  kept  for  tliioe 
days  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  during  whicli 
period  all  the  people,  both  Saivitesand  Vaisnavite^, 
fraternize  together  and  bring  their  oliorings  to  the 
aggrieved  god.  Thus,  upon  tjiis  occasion,  we  find 
the  three  cults  of  that  region,  Saivism,  Vaisnavism, 
and  demonolatry,  most  strikingly  brought  together. 

In  many  ways  the  worship  of  this  famous  Hindu 
temple  reveals  a  fact  which  outsiders  can  under- 
stand only  with  much  difficulty.  In  a  certain  way, 
all  the  Dravidian  people  are  a  part  of  Hinduism 
and  are  loyal  to  that  faitli.  But  it  is  a  Hinduism 
whiclx  is  completely  impregnated  with  Dravidian 
and  animistic  ideas.  The  worship  of  the  Aryan 
deities  in  S.  India  is  a  pleasing  pastime  ;  but  the 
people  are  still  obsessed  with  the  fear  of  their 
myriad  demons,  and  find  their  chief  religiovis 
concern  in  appeasing  them  in  the  many  demon 
shrines  which  are  found  in  eveiy  town  and  village. 
Even  Kali,  the  chief  consort  of  ^iva,  who  also  finds 
a  prominent  place  in  this  temple,  is  so  Dravidianized 
and  demonized  with  a  bloodthirsty  passion  that 
no  one  can  separate  her  from  the  many  Dravidian 
ammans,  or  demonesses,  who  haunt  that  region 
and  terrorize  the  whole  community. 

It  is  thus  that  we  learn  what  the  amorphous 
thing  called  Hinduism  is  in  S.  India.  In  outward 
form  it  poses  as  an  Arj'an  cult,  but  in  its  inner 
spirit  it  reveals  the  pervasive  animistic  genius 
which  has  characterized  the  Dravidian  mind  and 
heart  from  time  immemorial.  The  Aryan  has 
given  to  the  religion  its  outer  form  and  iclat ;  but 
the  Dravidian  has  retained  and  conveyed  into  it 
all  the  animism  which  his  ancestors  entertained 
and  practised.  It  is  largely  the  spirit  of  tlie  south 
robed  in  the  garb  of  the  north.  The  Madura 
temple  furnishes  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
this  animistic  type  of  Hinduism. 

LrrsRATtinE.— J.  Fergussoo,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern 
Architecture,- hondfin,  1910;  W.  Francis,  District  Gazetteer, 
.Madras,  1900  ;  M.  Monier-WiUiams,  IJinduism,  r,ondon,  1877  ; 
A.  Barth,  The  Reliiiions  of  India,  do.  1882;  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
Tlu  Heligionso/  India,  do'.  1S96.  J.  p.  JoNES. 

M/ENADS. — The  character  of  the  M,T?nads  was 
long  a  subject  upon  which  the  most  mistaken  ideas 
prevailed.  The  accounts  of  them  given  by  poets, 
mythographers,  and  historians  were  all  mingled 
together,  and  were,  moreover,  mixed  up  indiscri- 
minately with  the  representations  of  the  cult  of 
Dionysus  in  art,  while,  again,  these  artistic  pro- 
ducts were  not  submitted  to  any  process  of 
critical  analysis.  Thus  arose  the  conception  of  a 
wildly  fantastic  religious  service  celebrated  by 
delirious  women  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  lirst  to  reduce  the  literary  and 
artistic  data  to  order,  and  to  give  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  the  development  and  character  of  the 
Dlonysus-cult,  was  A.  Rapp,  in  his  '  Die  Miinade 
im  griechischen  Knitus,  in  tier  Kunst  undPoesie' 


(Rhchi.  Mas.  xxvii.  [1H7-]  1-22,  5()2-611  ;  cf. 
Roscher,  ii.  2-243-2283).  Then  at  length  the  power- 
ful movement  introduced  into  (Jreece  by  the  new 
deity,  and  the  itilluenco  of  that  movement  upon  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people,  were  exhaustively 
delineated  by  K.  Rohde  (Psijehe*,  Tubingen,  1907, 
ii.  511. ).  Till!  researches  of  the  folklorists  among 
other  peoples  have  also  brought  to  light  interesting 
parallels  to  the  ancient  Dionysian  cult  and  customs  ; 
but  great  caution  must  be  exercised  with  regard  to 
the  ideas  of  '  vegetation  deities,'  '  spirits  of  fer- 
tility,' etc.,  to  which  the  modern  tendency  to  trace 
analogies  everywhere  has  given  rise  (cf.,  e.g.,  O. 
Gruppe,  Griechische  Mijtholoqie  unci  Religions- 
gesclnchte,  Munich,  1900,"  p.  905  f.). 

Dionysus,  the  lord  ot  the  Msenads,  of  the 
'  Bacchje,'  so  named  after  him,  was,  as  is  now  uni- 
versally recognized,  and  as  was  already  known  to 
Aristarchus,  not  originally  a  Greek  deity,  but  was 
derived  from  Thrace  (cf.  Herod,  v.  7,  and  the 
notes  of  W.  \V.  How  and  J.  Wells,  London,  1912), 
where  he  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Sabos 
or  Sabazios  (schol.  Aristoph.  Vespte,  911'.).  It  is 
true  that  Sabazios  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  Phrygian 
deity  (refi'.  in  Rohde,  ii.  7,  note  3),  but,  as  the 
Thracians  and  the  Phrygians  were,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ancients,  closely  related  peoples, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  worship  of  the 
Phrygian  national  goddess  Cybele  should  show 
so  many  points  of  contact  with  the  forms  of 
the  Thracian  cult  of  Dionysus.  The  latter  was  a 
non-Greek  cult  which  was  celebrated  upon  the 
mountain  heights  of  Thrace  in  the  winter  of  every 
alternate  .year  (and  in  Greece,  therefore,  subse- 
quently called  the  Tpierrjpli).  At  these  celebrations 
women  danced  in  wild  frenzy  amid  the  glare  of 
torches,  whirling  dizzily  to  the  clangour  of  rude 
music — the  clashing  of  bronze  vessels,  the  hollow 
roll  of  large  drums  (cf.  Cybele),  the  shrill  whistling 
of  flutes — and  with  loud  shouts  of  ev  ol  (which  after- 
wards became  euhoe,  evoe,  and  finally  evoe).  These 
raving  creatures  {naLvdSei ;  used  generically  as  early 
as  Horn.  II.  xxii.  460),  with  their  dishevelled  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  were  clothed  in  long  flowing 
/Soircrdpai  (whence  they  were  also  called  Baaa-apiSei), 
over  which  they  wore  the  ye^pii  (cf.  ^^ilsch.  frag. 
64,  and  the  pictorial  representations),  and  in  their 
hands  they  carried  serpents,  (animals  sacred  to 
Sabazios  [Theophr.  Char.  xxx.  4  ;  cf.  the  Tro/iiri}  of 
Ptolemy  II.  in  Athenreus,  198  C,  etc.]),  daggers,  or 
thyrsi.  In  their  religious  frenzy  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  sacrihcial  animals,  tearing  them  in 
pieces  with  their  teeth  (Eur.  Bacch.  736  ft'.,  etc.; 
but  cf.  the  singular  explanation  of  the  practice  in 
Gruppe,  p.  731  f.).  In  these  riotous  scenes  the  fumes 
of  wine  played  no  part ;  the  women  used  no  strong 
drink  to  stimulate  their  frenzy,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  able  to  work  themselves  into  such  a 
condition  of  over-excitement  as  would  bring  about 
the  ecstatic  state.  Their  delirium  was  regarded 
as  a  means  of  compelling  their  god  to  appear  (Eur. 
Baceh.  141  ff.,  306  f.  ;  Paus.  VI.  xxvi.  1  :  xai  rbv  ee6i> 
UipiiTtv  iinipoiT^v  is  rCiv  Gu/wi'  Tr]V  itjpr^v  \^ov(ritf), 
A  notable  analogy  to  these  practices  is  found  in  the 
leaping  of  the  Perchtas  in  the  Tyrol ;  here,  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  (cf.  art.  Caunival,  vol.  iii.  p. 
225  ff.,  esp.  p.  228"),  the  Perchtas  (so  named,  like 
the  Bacchic,  after  the  deity  whom  they  thus 
honour)  work  themselves  into  a  frenzy.  Their 
raving  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  at  length 
tliey  think  that  they  actually  see  Percht  herself 
in  their  midst,  and  it  is  even  said  that  she  has 
sometimes  mangled  her  worshippers  (F.  A.  Voigt, 
in  Roscher,  i.  1041  f. ). 

This  tumultuous  cult,  whose  votaries  were  also 
called  KXuiuves  and  Mi/ia\XiJi'es,  maintained  itself 
till  later  times  ;  even  Queen  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  devoted  to  the  wild 
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practices  of  the  Thracian  religion,  and  her  tame 
snakes,  wliich  would  suddenly  wriggle  out  from 
amongst  the  ivy  or  from  the  sacred  winnowing-fans, 
not  seldom  startled  the  court  of  Philip  (Plut. 
Alex.  2).  In  that  form,  however,  the  cult  certainly 
met  with  opposition  as  it  spread  through  Greece. 
What  mythology  tells  us,  now  of  Lycnrgus  and  the 
struggle  which  he  made  against  Dionysus  and  his 
Tieijvai  (so  Horn.  II.  vi.  132  ff.  ;  concrete  details 
regarding  the  TiBijvai  are  lacking),  as  of  Pentheus, 
and  now  of  the  Minyads  and  the  Prcetids,  shows  at 
least  that  at  some  time  the  Bacchus  cult  had  once 
or  oftener  encountered  enemies  in  various  districts 
to  which  it  spread.  Its  complete  triumph  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  Greece  is,  of  course,  a 
commonplace  of  history.  The  new  religion,  with 
its  outlandish  features,  came  to  he  so  thoroughly 
naturalized  that  its  alien  origin  was  almost  for- 
gotten :  Herodotus  speaks  (iv.  79)  of  the  Bacchic 
frenzy  as  a  peculiarly  Hellenic  characteristic  in 
contrast  to  the  practices  of  other  lands  ;  the 
Spartan  Maenads,  the  Siaiiamai.,  raved  upon  the 
heights  of  Taygetns  (reff.,  e.g.,  in  Rohde,  ii.  45, 
note  2) ;  and  Galen  (de  Antid.  8,  vol.  xiv.  45  [Kiihn]) 
could  speak  of  snake-rending  as  still  practised  at 
the  Bacchic  festivals. 

But  the  educative  power  of  Delphi  was  now 
at  work,  and  ApoUo  exercised  his  softening  in- 
fluence upon  the  raging  Bacchu.s.  It  was  with 
vei-y  diflerent  rites  that  the  women  performed  their 
worship  of  Bacchus  on  Mt.  Parnassus.  Here, 
every  two  years,  about  the  time  of  the  shortest 
day,  the  Thyiads  '  awaked '  KiKvlrris,  the  god  who 
lies  in  the  sacred  winnowing-fan  (Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osii: 
XXXV.);  here  (Rapp,  Ehein.  Mus.  xxvii.  5)  a  caste 
of  priestesses  was  employed,  who  attended  to  the 
rites  of  this  winter  festival  on  Parnassus.  With 
such  rites,  too,  tlie  Attic  Thyiads  celebrated  at 
similar  intervals  the  orgies  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 
Thus  the  celebration  had  now  to  do  not  with 
Dionysus  only,  buhwith  Apollo  as  well  (Paus.  x. 
xxxii.  7).  Of  this  cult,  whose  Bacchic  ecstasy  had 
been  refined  by  Apollonian  moderation,  we  iind  a 
picture  in  the  celebrated  chorus  of  the  Antirjoiie  of 
Sophocles  (1126  fl'.),  which  tells  indeed  of  the  torch- 
swinging  6i>rai  and  of  their  dancing  by  night  upon 
Parnassus,  but  does  not  speak  of  the  mad  fury 
of  the  Thracian  observance — the  reason  being  that 
in  the  precincts  of  Delphi  this  element  no  longer 
had  a  place.  Then  Euripides,  who,  in  contemplat- 
ing the  unrestrained  frenzy  imported  from  the 
North,  broadened  and  enriched  that  poetic  sense 
which  understands  all,  produced  a  permanent 
memorial  of  the  thrillingly  graceful  activities  of 
the  Mrenads.  In  his  Bacclue  the  actual  and  the 
poetic  run  naturally  into  each  other.  Here  the 
enthusiastic  troops  of  women,  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  ivy  and  smUax,  garbed  in  the  many-coloured 
yefipis,  and  holding  the  thyrsus  in  their  hands, 
plunge  madly  through  the  mountains,  and  fall  to 
the  ground  in  the  fullness  of  their  rapture  ;  while, 
again,  they  rush  to  the  slaughter  of  the  goats,  the 
ground  flows  with  milk  and  wine,  and  the  stroke 
of  the  thyrsus  upon  the  rock  causes  a  spring  to 
break  forth ;  ferocious  animals  are  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  the  Maenads,  who  ofl'er  the  breast  to 
fawns  and  young  wolves,  while  ill-disposed  men 
flee  before  the  hurtling  thyrsus  (Bacch.,  passim). 

Investigators  have  had  great  difiiculties  also 
with  the  portrayal  of  the  Bacchus  cult  in  art.  In 
this  field,  too,  it  was  necessary  to  disengage  the 
mythological  aspects  from  the  presentation  of  the 
real.  As  a  whole,  it  is  only  the  general  imjiression 
to  be  found  here  that  corresponds  to  the  literary 
account.  On  the  artistic  side  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  Attic  vases  that  merit  consideration.  On  the 
earlier  specimens  of  these  we  see  the  orgiastic 
dancing  of  women  to  the  cadence  of  flutes ;  later 
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additions  are  the  swinging  of  torches,  the  beating 
of  drums,  and  the  head  thrown  back  upon  the 
shoulders.  According  to  the  more  recent  explana- 
tion, the  celebration  thus  represented  is  the  Lenaea, 
the  festival  of  the  raving  women  (X^i'ai),  which 
had  been  brought  from  Bceotia  (on  all  this  cf. 
A.  Frickenhaus,  Lenaenvasen  [Program m  zum, 
Winckelmannsfeste  der  archdolog.  Gesellsch.  Ixxii.], 
Berlin,  1912).  With  these  designs  are  mingled 
others  showing  a  distinct  background  of  myth- 
ology, and  here  we  also  find  names  of  the  Maenads, 
such  as  Mai[i/i£s],  Qripw,  etc.  (cf.  C.  Frankei,  Satyr- 
>ind  Bakchennamen  aiif  Vasenbildern,  Halle,  1912). 
Then  later  art  brought  the  depictment  of  that 
furious,  almost  hysterical,  ecsta.sy  to  its  most 
vigorous  expression,  and  even  extended  it,  most 
unnaturally,  to  the  uncouth  satyrs ;  this  intense 
expression  of  feeling  is  seen  in  its  finest  form  in 
the  Maenads  of  Scopas  (M.  Treu,  in  Melanges 
Perrot,  Paris,  1902,  p.  317  ff.).  Nearly  everywhere 
in  art,  however,  the  representation  of  the  Maenads 
is  an  expression  of  early  religious  emotion,  and  the 
vase-paintings  designedly  set  forth  the  strict  re- 
serve of  the  Bacchae  in  contrast  to  the  loose  merry- 
making of  the  satyrs.  The  introduction  of  the 
Bacchic  procession,  with  its  troops  of  men  and 
women  rolling  wantonly  along,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  primitive  festival,  attended  by 
females  only,  into  a  turbulent  orgy  were  the  work 
of  the  superficial  art  of  the  Hellenistic  age. 

Literature.  —  This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
B.Tticle.  J.  GEFFCKEN. 

MAGADHA. — Magadha,  an  ancient  kingdom  in 
India,  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  Buddha's 
preaching  and  the  last  stronghold  of  his  faith  in 
India.  It  was  equivalent  to  the  modern  districts 
of  Patna,  Gaya,  and  Shahabad  in  S.  Bihar.  The 
name  Bihar  itself,  which  is  now  that  of  a  vast 
district,  is  evidence  of  the  predominance  of  Bud- 
dhism in  these  lands,  for  it  was  originally  the 
name  of  a  town  with  a  celebrated  Buddhist 
monastery  (Skr.  vihara).  Buddha  was  not  born 
in  Magadha,  but  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  it, 
at  the  grove  of  Lumbini  {(j-v.),  near  KapUavastu 
(q.v.),  the  Sakya  capital  m  the  Nepalese  Tarai. 
Magadha  was  the  home  and  the  nucleus  of  two  of 
the  greatest  Indian  empires,  the  Maurya  and  the 
Gupta.  It  is  celebrated  in  Sanskrit  literature  as 
one  of  the  richest,  most  fertile,  and  best  irrigated 
districts  in  India.  As  the  home  of  Buddhism  and 
Jainism,  it  is  full  of  archteological  remains  of  the 
greatest  religious  interest. 

Its  earliest  capital  was  a  very  ancient  hill  fortress 
named  Girivraja  (Pali  Giribbaja),  built,  according 
to  tradition,  by  an  architect  named  Mahagovinda  ; 
its  place  was  taken  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  by  the 
better  known  Rajagrha  (Pali  Rajagaha),  built  at 
the  foot  of  hills  on  which  Girivraja  stood  ;  Rajagrha 
is  the  modern  Rajger,  which,  however,  stands  about 
a  mile  to  the  south.  Its  walls  still  exist,  and  are 
probably  the  oldest  stone  buildings  in  India. 
Rajagrha  had  reached  its  zenith  about  Buddha's 
time,  soon  after  which  it  began  to  decline  with  the 
growth  of  Pataliputra  (the  modern  Patna).  The 
modern  town  of  Gaya,  although  now  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  Hindus,  has  no  ancient  religious 
associations ;  7  mUes  to  the  south,  however,  are 
the  remains  of  Bodh  (Buddh)  Gaya  (see  Gaya, 
vol.  vi.  p.  181  ff.),  one  of  the  most  interesting  sites 
in  India,  where  Gautama  Sakyamuni  finally 
attained  enlightenment  (bodhi).  To  the  south  of 
Gaya  is  the  hill  of  Dhongra,  the  Pragbodhi  (Po-lo- 
ki-pu-ti)  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  with  a  cave  in  which 
Buddha  once  rested.  Punawan,  14  miles  east  of 
Gaya,  is  rich  in  Buddhist  sculptures  ;  to  the  f-outh 
of  it  is  Hasra  hUl,  which  has  been  identified  with 
the    Kukkutapadagiri  of    the    Chinese    pilgrims. 
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A.  Cunningham,  however,  recognizes  the  hitter  in 
Kurkiliiir,  which  lies  some  miles  to  the  north. 
Gunerj,  Dharawat,  and  Kavadal  are  all  rich  in 
Buddhist  remains,  the  last-named  with  a  colossal 
stone  image  of  Uuddha.  Jetian,  or  Jakhtiban, 
is  the  Yastivana  ('bamboo-forest')  of  Buddha's 
wanderings ;  near  it  at  Tapoban  are  the  hot  springs, 
visited  by  Hiuen  'I'siang,  at  which  Buddlia  bathed. 
In  this  neighbourhood  the  Chinese  pilgrim  visited 
a  cave  with  a  stone  whicli  had  been  used  by  Indra 
and  Brahma  for  pounding  sandalwood  to  anoint 
Buddha's  body.  In  the  side  of  Baibhar  hill,  near 
Rajger,  was  the  Sattapanni  cave  in  which  the  first 
Buddhist  synod  met  in  543  B.C.  ;  according  to 
Cunningham,'  this  cave  is  the  modern  Son  Bhandar 
cave  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill.  On  the 
adjacent  hill  of  Ratnagiri  is  the  pijml-ixeG  cave  of 
Fa-Hian  in  which  Buddha  used  to  meditate  after 
his  nieals.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there  still  is  a 
small  Jain  temple ;  Ratnflgiri  is  the  Pandao  of  the 
Pali  chroniclers  and  the  Rsigiri  of  the  Mahabhd- 
rata.  The  extensive  ruins  at  the  modern  Baragaon 
are  the  ancient  Naland.l  (q.v.),  the  greatest  centre 
of  Buddhist  learninfj  in  ancient  India.  Near  Giriak 
on  the  Panchana  river  a  bathing  festival  is  helil 
annually  to  conimemorate  Krsna's  crossing  of  the 
river  here  on  his  way  to  challenge  Jarasandha. 
Sasarau,  Monghyr,  and  Shergarh  are  rich  in  relics 
of  Muhaiumaiian  architecture.  At  Sitaniarhi  is  a 
cave  with  which  a  legend  of  Sita  is  associated.  The 
annual  bathing  festival  of  Sonpur,  held  in  Novem- 
ber at  tlie  junction  of  the  Gandak  and  the  Ganges, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  in  India  ;  it 
was  here  that  Visim  rescued  the  elephant  from  the 
crocodile,  and  here  Rama  built  a  temple.  At 
Afsar  there  is  a  fine  sculpture  of  the  varalia  (boar) 
avatdi-  of  Visnu. 

LiTERATiTRE.— T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  BiiMhisI  India'',  Lon- 
don, 1905;  A.  Cunningham,  Ancient  Gco(jra2)?iy  of  India, 
do.  1S71 ;  J.  Legge,  Travels  v/  Fa-hien,  O.xford,  1S86 ;  T.  W. 
Watters,  On  luan  Chwang'B  Travels,  London,  1904-05 ;  IGI, 

passim.  J.  Allan. 

MAGAS.— See  Saueas  AKD  Magas. 

MAGH.— Magh,  or,  popularly,  Mugh,  Mugg,  is 
the  designation  of  a  group  of  Indo-Chinese  trioes, 
numbering  128,545  at  the  Census  of  1911,  and 
practically  all  conlincd  to  Bengal.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  A.  P.  Phayre  (Hist,  of 
Burmci,  London,  1S84,  p.  47 ;  cf.  H.  Yule  and 
A.  C.  Burnell,  Hobson-Jobson-,  do.  1903,  p.  594) 
connects  it  with  Magadha,  the  ancient  name  of 
modern  Bihar,  while  L.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin 
(J.  W.  McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  by 
Mcgasthcncs  and  Arrinyi,  Calcutta,  1877,  p.  133, 
note),  identified  the  Magh  with  the  Maccocalingse 
of  Pliny  (UN  Vl.  xxi.  8). 

'All  MaghB  are  Buddhists  of  the  Southern  school,  and  regard 
the  Northern  Buddhists  ot  Tibet  as  wliolly  unorthodo.\.  The 
wilder  sections  of  the  Thonpchas,  however,  retain  some  vestiges 
ot  an  earlier  aniniititic  faith,  which  bids  them  sacrifice  cattle, 
goats,  and  swine,  and  make  offerings  of  rice,  fruits,  and  flowers 
to  the  spirits  of  hill  and  river.  Among  tlie  Maramagris,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  is  to  follow  after  modern  Hinduism, 
particularly  in  its  Tantric  developments,  and  to  add  the  gross 
worship  of  Siva  and  Durga  to  the  simple  observances  prescribed 
by  their  own  communion.  It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  while  the 
Buddhist  Phunpi/is  or  ItdtiUs  arc  the  recognized  priests  of  all 
the  tribes,  considerable  respect  is  shown  to  Brahmaiis,  who  are 
f  roqnently  employed  to  determine  ausjiicious  days  for  particular 
actions,  and  to  assist  in  the  worship  of  the  Hindu  gods.  Among 
the  Thongchas  old  women  often  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  religion,  and  altliough  not  charged  with  special  ceremonial 
functions,  are  regarded  as  in  some  sense  priestesses,  and  are 
called  by  the  distinctive  name  Icrdama'  (II.  U.  Rislcy,  TC, 
t^alcutta,  1891,  ii.  33). 

The  people  thu.s  described  are  the  Khyoungth.i 
of  the  hill  tracts  of  Chittagong,  who,  as  T.  11. 
Lcwin  states  (Hill  Tracts  of  C/ii(taqong,  Calcutta, 

1869,  p.   37,   Wild  Races  of  S.-K.   'India,  London, 

1870,  p.  95),  are  known  to  the  Bengalis  of  the  plains 

'  A-ncicnl  O'li't/nijihj/  of  India,  p.  463. 


as  'Hill  Mugh,'  and  are  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  true  Maghs  of  the  Chittagong 
District,  otherwise  called  Kajbansi,  who  are  the 
offspring  of  Bengali  women  by  Burmans,  when 
the  latter  possessed  Chittagong.  They  supply  the 
famous  Magh  cooks,  well  Known  in  Calcutta  and 
other  parts  of  Bengal.  The  true  Khyoungtha  are 
Buddhists  and  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  metenipsy- 
chosis  or  transmigration  of  souls  ;  but  theii-  Bud- 
dhist worship  is  of  a  simple  character — the  presence 
of  a  priest  is  not  indisi>ensable  ;  prayers  are  made 
and  offerings  of  flowers,  food,  etc.,  are  placed  be- 
fore the  shrine  of  Gautama  by  the  people  them- 
selves. Many  villages  have  no  priest,  except 
wandering  friars,  who  are  not  so  much  ministers 
of  religion  as  recipients  of  alms.  Each  village  has 
a  temple  (khiung),  a  bamboo  structure  built  under 
the  shade  of  some  trees,  inside  which,  on  a  small 
raised  platfo'ni  of  bamboos,  stands  an  image  of 
Gautama,  made  either  of  gilded  wood  or  of  ala- 
baster, the  iigure  being  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
a  pagoda-shaped  headdress  indicative  of  superior 
power.  Before  it  the  village  girls  lay  ofi'erings  of 
flowers  and  rice  every  morning,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bring  the  daily  food  of  any  priest  or  way- 
farer who  may  be  resting  there.  By  the  side  of 
the  image  hangs  a  small  stand  of  bells,  which  each 
\  illager,  after  removing  his  turban  and  bowing  to 
the  semblance  of  the  Teacher,  rings  to  announce 
his  presence.  Each  one  prays  for  liimself,  except 
that  now  and  again  a  father  may  be  seen  leading 
his  young  son  by  the  hand  and  teaching  him  how 
to  pray.  Each  year,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  burning  of  the  jungle  for  the  purpose  of  sow- 
ing their  crops,  the  boys  are  clothed  in  yellow 
robes  of  the  priesthood,  have  their  heads  shaved, 
and  go  through  a  rite  before  a  priest  which  seems 
to  be  an  assumption  on  their  part  of  religious  re- 
sponsibilities. Women  do  not  participate  in  this 
rite  ;  but  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  perform  it  two 
or  three  times  during  his  life.  If  a  relative  is  sick, 
or  he  himself  has  escaped  any  danger,  he  performs 
the  ceremony  as  a  supplication  or  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  mercies  which  he  has  received. 
LiTiKATURs.— The  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  article. 

W.  Crookb. 

MAGI.— I.  The  name  (Gr.  TAdyo^,  Lat.  Magus, 
from  Old  Pers.  Magu)  is  familiar  to  us  from  the 
classical  writers,  and  from  two  appearances  in  the 
NT.  It  meets  us  hist  on  the  Beliistan  Inscription 
of  Darius,  where  the  king  describes  (Bh.  [Pers. 
text]  i.  35  ff. )  the  usurpation  of  '  Gaumata  the 
Magus '  (Gauntdta  tija  MaguS)  and  his  own  success- 
ful plot  against  him,  by  which  he  restored  the 
Achremeniau  dynasty  to  its  ancient  throne.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  inscription  to  show  what  Magu 
meant,  and  we  must  fall  back  on  our  Greek  sources, 
Herodotus  lirst,  and  the  rest  lo7tgo  intervallo.  In 
Herod,  i.  101  we  are  told  that  'A/MfayTof,  Md7oi,  and 
four  others  were  M-Zi&ai'  7^vea.  The  six  names  were 
explained  as  Aryan  caste-titles  by  J.  Oppert  long 
ago  (Le  Pettjjle  ct  la  langue  dcs  Slides,  Paris,  1879, 
p.  7),  and  again,  on  different  lines,  by  A.  J.  Carnoy 
(Musion,  new  ser.,  ix.  [1908]  121  il'.)";  the  tolerable 
certainty  that  five  are  Aryan  makes  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  Mayos  must  be  interpreted  from  the 
same  language  group. 

The  etymolog.i',  however,  nmst  he  left  undecided.  Putting 
aside  some  attempts  of  Semitists  to  claim  it,  we  have  at  least 
two  plausible  accounts  from  the  Indo-European  side.  Carnoy 
{he.  cit.)  comparis  lUTjxanj  and  Ma\awi'  with  the  meaning 
'helper,  healer,'  while  Moulton  (7'An  Thinker,  ii.  [1892]  491 ;  eee 
his  karly  Zoroastrianimii,  pp.  428-430)  connects  Gothic  magus, 
O.  Ir.  mug~&  connexion  which  Carnoy  accepts,  but  in  a 
differcnl;  sense.  Tiie  (lothic  word  translates  itKvov  once,  and 
Trat?  (=  'servant')  elsewhere.  The  latler  menTiiiig  is  that  of  the 
Irisli  word  ;  we  ma>-  probaV)ly  conjparc  the  development  of  our 
'  maid '  and  local  ufles  of  *  boy.'  That  '  boy '  is  the  primitive 
meaning  is  confirmed  by  the  Later  Avestanmayat'a,  'unmarried.' 
The  significant  fact  that  mnyu  (  =  u.  Pers.  ?rtrtj7»)  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Avesta,  and  that  i«  a  prose  passage  (Ys.  Ixv.  7) 
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obviously  late,  speaks  for  the  meaning  ' servant ';  the  Magi 
were  thus  the  leading  tribe  of  the  aboriginal  population,  enslaved 
or  reduced  to  political  subjection  by  the  invading  Aryans.  But 
the  whole  history  of  the  word  is  open  to  great  uncertainty.  The 
authority  of  T.  Noldeke  and  C.  Bezold  (aj).  C.  Bartholouiae, 
AUiran.'  Worterbuch,  Strassburg,  1904,  p.  1111)  may  be  referred 
to  against  the  Semitic  claim. 

2.  While  the  Magi  were  thus  a  distinct  caste  of 
Medians,  and  apparently  the  recognized  leaders  of 
the  subject  population  in  the  time  of  Aryan  (Persian) 
dominion,  tliere  is  no  reason  for  doubt  that  their 
ascendancy  was  essentially  religious,  like  that  of 
the  Brahmans  in  India.  Darius  writes  of  his 
repairing  temples  which  the  Magus  had  destroyed 
(Bh.  [Pers.  text]  i.  63-66),  and  so  far  the  inscription 
favours  the  existence  of  a  marked  difference  of 
religion — of  course,  its  scantj-  reference  does  not 
definitely  prove  anything  one  way  or  another.  But 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  all  later  classical 
writers  is  so  unanimous  and  precise  that  we  need 
no  other.  It  would  appear  that,  having  failed  in 
their  bold  bid  for  political  supremacy,  as  leaders 
of  the  people  against  Aryan  invaders,  they  began 
to  build  up  power  upon  their  popular  vogue  as 
shamans.  It  was  easy  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  open  place  of  priest  in  the  unreformed  Iranian 
nature-worship,  as  described  most  accurately  by 
Herodotus  (i.  131  ff.);  they  had  only  to  emphasize 
certain  clear  points  of  resemblance  between  their 
o«Ti  religion  and  that  of  the  Aryans,  veneration  of 
the  sun  and  of  fire  being  the  chief.  There  is  one 
important  detail  of  ritual  in  which  we  can  with 
high  probability  trace  an  appearance  of  Magianism 
separate  from  Aryan  connexions  at  a  very  early 
date.  Ezk  8"'-  describes,  as  the  greatest  of  three 
'abominations'  that  had  brought  Jahweh's  wrath 
on  Jerusalem,  the  sun-worship  of  men  in  eastward 
position,  who  'put  the  brancli  to  the  nose.'  To 
hold  a  bough  before  the  face  in  solar  cultus  is  a 
natural  action  ;  its  special  interest  for  us  lies  in  its 
coincidence  with  the  Parsilise  of  the  barsoin  (q.v.), 
a  bunch  of  tamarisk  twigs  held  by  the  priest  before 
his  face  in  worship.  The  name,  and  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  verb  '  spread  '  to  describe  the  preparation 
of  the  instrument,  alike  take  us  to  something  quite 
different — the  Aryan  carpet  of  stalks  of  tender 
grass  (Herod,  i.  132)  on  wliich  the  offering  was  laid 
(Skr.  barhis,  Av.  baresman).  We  may  infer  that 
tlie  Magi  adapted  the  Arjan  use  to  tlieir  own  bj- 
prescribing  that  a  bunch  of  the  sacred  stalks  should 
be  picked  up  from  the  ground  and  held  reverentially 
before  the  face. 

3.  Tills  notice  enables  us  to  trace  the  Magi  in  a 
separate  activity  as  far  back  as  591  B.C.,  when  they 
seem  to  liave  secured  proselytes  in  Judaea.  This 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  them. 
Their  contemporary  appearance  in  Babylon  is 
probably  attested  by  J  er  39'- ",  where  '  the  Kab- 
Mag'  appears  among  Nebuchadrezzar's  officers 
(for  alternative  views  of  Rab-Mag  see  the  Oxford 
Lexicon  and  Elli,  s.v.).  H.  Zimmern  and  H. 
AVinckler  (KAT^,  416)  explain  the  Rab-Mag's 
name,  Nergal-sharezer,  as  '  Nergal,  protect  the 
king';  and  in  their  account  of  Nergal  they 
expressly  compare  Ahriiiian,  who  in  the  Later 
Avesta  has  features  which  could  be  very  easily 
connected  with  Babylon.  The  head  of  a  caste  of 
exorcists,  who  by  tlieir  charms  can  keep  the  Satan 
from  harming  the  king,  is  wholly  in  place  at  court. 
We  compare  at  once  the  apotropaeic  functions  of 
the  Magi  in  Plutarch,  de  Is.  ct  Osir.  46.  We  may 
add  to  this  small  but  important  peculiarity  several 
other  traits  by  which  the  Magi  may  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  Persians  in  reli^on,  whether  in  the  earlier 
or  the  later  stages  of  w-liat  we  now  call  Parsiism. 
First  come  two  conspicuous  features  recognized 
from  the  first  by  Greek  writers  as  Magian  and  not 
Persian:  (1)  their  exposure  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  to  birds  and  .carrion  dogs  was  distinguished 


by  Herodotus  (i.  140)  from  the  Persian  custom  of 
burial  after  encasing  in  wax.  It  has  pronounced 
aboriginal  affinities,  and  wa.s  neither  Semitic  nor 
(almost  certainly)  Aryan.  Coupled  with  this  was 
(2)  their  insistence  on  next-of-kin  marriage,  which 
they  belauded  extravagantly  for  its  accumulations 
of  merit.  It  was  never  accepted  by  the  Persians, 
and  never  found  its  way  into  the  Avesta  (see  on' 
this  Moulton,  p.  205  f.),  first  appearing  in  the 
Pahlavi  writings  of  the  Sasanian  age  as  a  precept 
of  developed  Parsiism.  But  modem  Parsiism 
repudiates  it  with  the  utmost  en-.phasis,  and  its 
scholars  attempt  the  heroic  but  impossible  task  of 
denying  that  their  predecessors  meant  anything  of 
the  kind  (see  art.  Marriage  [Iranian],  §  2).  (3) 
The  very  name  of  magic  attests  the  streno;th  of 
their  association,  In  the  mind  of  antiquity,  with  an 
accomplishment  altogether  ignored  in  the  Avesta, 
and  never  countenanced  in  Parsiism.  Equally 
ignored  is  (4)  oneiromancy.  The  Magi  were  re- 1 
nowned  for  their  skUl  in  divining  by  dreams  ;  but 
the  very  word  for  dream  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Later  Avesta  (Yt.  xiii.  104),  and  there  is  no  hint 
that  dreams  were  ever  studied.  Closely  linked 
with  this  is  (5)  astrology,  with  which  the  Magi 
were  traditionally  credited.  But  the  Avesta,  while 
it  has  plenty  of  star-lore,  and  some  mythology, 
has  never  a  hint  of  ideas  belonging  to  astrological 
conceptions.  A  curious  point  under  this  head  is 
the  inconsistent  views  of  tlie  planets  held  in  the 
later  Parsi  Scriptures  (the  Avesta  has  nothing  one 
way  or  the  other).  On  one  side  there  is  the  official 
view  that  planets  were  malign ;  on  the  other  we 
find  them  named  by  the  names  of  the  good  yazatas, 
including  Ormazd  himself.  These  names  are  simply 
equivalents  for  the  Babylonian  terms,  like  those 
which  we  ourselves  have  taken  over  through  the 
later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  so  that  the  date  is 
post-Avestan.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Magi  put  the  planets  into  the  creation  of  Ahriman 
because  of  their  irregular  motion,  while  the  Parsis 
generally  believed  in  their  beneficence.  There  is 
the  same  kind  of  discrepancy  in  (6)  the  views  of 
mountains,  which  in  Aryan  and  Semitic  mythology 
alike  were  venerated  as  divine,  but  by  the  Magi 
were  treated  as  blots  on  the  symmetry  of  creation, 
to  be  smoothed  out  when  the  Regeneration  came. 
It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  peculiar  traits, 
by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  ftlagi  from  the 
people  whose  religion  they  adopted  and  adapted, 
are  incompatible  with  either  Aryan  or  Semitic 
affiliation,  or  at  least  do  not  suggest  the  one  or  the 
other.  It  seems  a  fair  inference  that  they  were 
aboriginal  Medians,  who,  like  the  Elamites,  be- 
longed to  neither  of  the  two  great  races  which 
divided  Nearer  Asia  between  them.  To  what  stock 
they  belonged  we  may  not  be  able  to  say.  L.  H. 
Gray  (ExpT  xxv.  [1914]  257)  points  out  that  there 
were  Magas  in  India,  about  whom  we  hear  in  the 
Bhavisya  Puiaiia  and  the Brhatsamhitd ;  he  thinks 
that  these  were  probably  Magians,  accepting  the 
general  view  of  them  which  lias  been  outlined  above, 
and  he  believes  them  to  be  immigrants  to  India 
from  Persia.' 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  foregoing  view  of  the  ethnography 
of  the  Magi  and  their  religious  origins  is  to  some  extent  new, 
and  has  not  yet  had  the  benefit  of  full  discussion.  The  extent 
of  approval'  expressed  bv-  L.  C.  Casartelli  (Manchester 
Gxuirdian,  Dec.  23,  1913)  and  L.  H.  Gray  (toe.  cit.)  encourages 
the  writer  to  epitomize  here  the  thesis  set  forth  in  his  Early 
Zorooitrianism,  chs.  vi.  and  vii.  (cf.  also  K.  Geldner,  in  ThLZ 
xxxLx.  [1914]  290). 

4.  Pursuing  this  thesis  further,  we  are  led  to 
credit  the  Magi  A\ith  all  that  is  fairly  called 
'  dualistic '  in  Parsiism.     There  is  nothing  really 

I  It  may  be  not«d  that  a  Skr.  Maga  cannot  lie  directly 
equated  W'ith  Iranian  Ma'ju  ;  but  Stagn  may  be  borrowed  as  a 
foreign  word  with  altered  declension  (the  form  Ma^u  also 
occurs  in  the  Bhav.  Pur.).  This  would  imply  an  Iranian 
origin,  which  suits  our  theory.  See,  on  the  Ma^as,  art.  Sauras 
ASD  Magas. 
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dualistic  in  Zaralliushtra's  Gdthas.  The  ycry 
name  of  Alirimaii  (angra  mainyu,  'enemy  spirit'; 
see  art.  Ahiuman)  occurs  only  once  there  (Ys.  xlv. 
2),  as  a  casual  ejiithet  anil  not  a  Kxed  title.  The 
good  and  evil  .-spirits  make  their  choice  in  the 
beginning,  but  there  is  never  any  real  question  as 
to  the  is.sue  of  the  strife  between  them  ;  one  whoso 
perpetual  counsel  is  '  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will 
fiec'  can  never  be  called  a  dualist.  But  the  Magi, 
on  riutarch's  cxjuess  testimony,  offered  sacrifices 
to  Ahriman.'  The  practice  is  entirely  absent  from 
the  Avesta — a  fact  that  does  not  discredit  Plutaich, 
but  only  shows  the  survival  of  distinct  usages 
among  the  Magi,  whose  genius  is  well  suited  by 
the  mechanical  division  of  the  world  into  creations 
of  Ormazd  and  creations  of  Ahriman.  This  is  prac- 
tically absent  from  the  Gdt/iCts,  and  even  from  the 
Yashts,  where  a  pure  Iranian  nature-worship  shows 
small  .sign  of  intluence  from  Zarathushtra  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  Magi  on  the  other.  The  prose 
Avesta  (excluding  the  early  Gathd  haptanghaiti) — 
wliich  by  the  loss  of  metre  and  the  presence  of 
much  dubious  grammar  proclaims  itself  composed 
in  a  virtually  dead  language — is  full  of  this  dual- 
ism. Even  words  have  to  be  distributed  between 
the  two  camps ;  different  terms  are  vised  for  the 
head,  hand,  voice,  etc.,  of  an  Ormazd-worshii)per 
and  those  of  an  Ahrinianian.  Every  yazata  has 
a  demoniacal  opponent ;  but  we  note  that  the 
balancing  is  iin))erfectly  eoinpleted,  and  that  the 
fiends  are  often  of  manifestly  late  origin  and  vague 
functions,  so  that  we  should  suppose  the  work 
of  correlation  to  have  been  rather  half-heartedly 
undertaken  as  a  concession  to  theory.  The  type 
of  dualism  implied  suggests  affinity  with  that 
wliich  ajipareutly  called  forth  the  declaration  of 
Is  45'.  The  jiresence  of  such  a  system  in  Baby- 
lonia during  the  Exile  suits  our  view  of  the  Magi 
as  shamans  exercising  influence  far  beyond  then- 
own  land  of  Media ;  and  the  presumption  adds 
something  to  the  case  for  recognizing  the  Kab- 
Mag  as  an  apxi/J-ayos.  We  may  observe  that,  if 
Jahwism  emphatically  denied  this  dualistic  assign- 
ing of  darkness  to  an  evil  demiurge,  Zarathushtra 
himself  was  no  less  clear  in  his  claim  that  Mazda 
made  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  {Ys.  xliv.  5). 
5.  We  are  reduced  mainly  to  conjecture  when 
1  we  ask  w-hat  was  the  Magian  eschatology.  Tliat 
I  death  must  be  abolished  if  Ormazd  is  at  last  to 
I  conquer  Ahriman — pouru-mahrka,  '  many-slaying,' 
I  according  to  his  standing  Avestan  epithet— seems 
'  a  natural  inference  from  their  first  j)rinciples.  We 
know,  further,  that  they  pictured  a  regenerate 
world  in  which  such  unsymmetrical  features  as 
inountaius  would  disappear,  and  the  earth  would 
become  a  '  slopeless  plain.'  But  how  far  they 
pressed  their  form  of  the  doctrine  of  iMunorlality 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Our  early  (ireek 
witness,  Theoi)onii)us,  according  to  an  important 
statement  of  Diogenes,"  deelaieil  that  the  .Magi 
taught  the  future  resurrection  of  men  to  a  dcatli- 
1  ess  existence.  This  excellent  4tli  cent,  authority 
may,  of  cour.sc,  be  descriliing  only  the  doctrine  of 
Persian  religion  in  his  own  time,  when  the  Magi 
were  its  long-establishcd  priests.  But  the  extract 
apparently  connects  this  immortality  with  a  doc- 
trine that  looks  rather  characteristic  of  the  Magi 
themselves.  The  locus  classicns  in  Plutarch,  already 
quoted,  is  ordinarily  taken  assilent  as  to  any  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection  among  the  Magi.  But  E.  Bbklen 
{Die  Verwandtsch'ift  dcr  jitdisch-christl.  mil  dcr 
pars,  Esc/iatologie, Gottingen,  19U2,  p.  102(1'.), argues 

J  de  1ft.  et  (hit.  46  :  '  Zoroaster  tlic  Mu^ni.q  .  .  .  lauyhl  them 
to  B.-irririef  to  the  olhor  I  AreimaijiosJ  offerinjUH  tor  avertms  ill, 
and  tliin^Hof  (,'looin.'  't  he  liloorl  o(  a  woK  is  spcciall\  iiiejitioned. 
Cf.  ttie  Milhraic  dedication  I)KO  A  UlilANtu. 

''  }>'0K-  Lacrt.  I'mxiii.  9,  os^sc.  Tlieoi)Olin>iis)  ««;  ivatitiiacaOiu 
Kara  Toif;  Mayous  ttlff'  tom?  tii'6p'!iiTov<;  Kat  tffeaCtti  oOaruTOys. 
See  Moulton,  \<\t.  ■1U5,  ^16  f.,  for  a  full  discussion. 


that  in  Plutarch's  quotation  from  Tlieopom)ius' 
we  should  translate  '  Hades  is  to  be  deserted,' 
which  agrees  with  the  other  accounts  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Theopompus.  The  absence  of  any  doctrine 
of  immortality  in  Tobit  can  hardly  be  regarded 
(as  in  Moulton,  p.  416)  as  a  contributory  argument. 
For,  whether  the  book  is  rightly  or  wrongly  held 
(as  by  Moulton,  ch.  vii.  and  p.  332  tf. ,  and  D.  V. 
Simpson  in  the  Oxford  Apocrypha)  as  containing 
a  Median  folk-story  re-written  by  a  Jew,  we  must 
admit  that  the  adapter  was  not  likely  to  include 
that  element  unless  he  agreed  with  it,  which,  if 
the  date  was  early,  he  would  not  do.  It  is  clear 
that,  if  Zarathuslitra's  eschatology  came  before 
Jews  during  the  Exile  only  in  an  adaptation  deter- 
mined by  Magian  ideas,  it  was  very  little  likely  to 
attract  the  thinkers  of  Israel.  The  common  belief 
that  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  post- 
Exilic  Judaism  owed  some  real  stimulus  to  Persian 
influence  becomes  less  and  less  probable  as  the 
history  of  early  Zoroastrianism  is  investigated 
more  thorouglily. 

6.  Such,  then,  in  outline  were  the  Magi  as  a 
sacred  tribe,  so  far  as  our  information  allows  us 
to  isolate  them  for  separate  portraiture.  Most  of 
what  we  hear  of  them  naturally  belongs  rather  to 
the  religious  system  upon  which  they  fastened  so 
tenaciously.  As  early  as  the  travels  of  Herodotus, 
they  had  compensated  for  their  failure  to  regain 
political  ascendancy  by  making  themselves  indis- 
jiensable  to  the  ritual  of  I'ersian  religion.  It  in- 
volved, as  we  have  seen,  considerable  suppression 
of  beliefs  and  usages  traditional  among  themselves. 
These  they  continued  to  practise  in  their  own 
community,  with  or  without  attemiJts  at  propa- 
ganda. They  could  easily  use  general  similarities 
between  their  religion  and  that  of  the  native 
Iranians  so  as  to  prove  to  the  latter  their  fitness 
to  serve  their  altars  ;  and  the  people  to  whom  they 
ministered,  including  a  large  proportion  of  their 
own  kin,  would  be  slower  to  realize  how  much 
ch.ange  the  proselytes  were  bringing  to  the  religion 
which  they  so  zealously  adopted. 

7.  Later  developments  of  Magianism  belong  to 
the  history  of  Zoroastrianism  as  established  under 
the  Sasanian  dynasty.  It  onlj;  remains  here  to 
add  a  few  w olds  about  the  Magi  as  they  figure  in 
the  Nativity  story  of  our  First  Gospel.  To  discuss 
the  historic  credibility  of  that  storj',  or  the  various 
theories  that  have  been  devised  to  explain  the 
star,  must  be  left  to  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 
Here  it  suffices  to  connect  the  foremost  traits  of 
the  Magi,  as  described  above,  with  points  in  the 
storj'  of  Mt  2.  That  these  M(i70i  d7r6  dvaroXCcy 
answer  to  the  picture  as  experts  in  dream-inter- 
pretation and  in  star-lore  is  clear.  It  is  note- 
worthy, therefore,  that  Mt  2,  so  far  as  its  testimony 
goes,  isolates  the  Magi  froju  Persian  religion, 
which,  as  we  saw,  has  practically  no  room  for 
either  (see  art.  Fii.WA.sm,  ad  fin.).  This  consti- 
tutes witliin  its  limits  a  rather  striking  witness, 
when  \vc  remember  how  little  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cover about  the  Magi  as  apart  from  the  religion 
with  which  even  four  centuries  earlier  they  were 
almost  completely  identilied.  Naturally  we  must 
not  be  tempted  to  make  too  much  of  evidence  so 
limited  in  its  range. 

LiTKRATURE.— Greek  and  Ivatin  loci  classici  are  collected  in 
A.  Rapp's  two  papers,  ZDilG  xi:;.  (186:.]  1-89  and  xx.  [1866] 
49-110.  Those  which  .affect  Zoroaster  are  conveniently  printed 
together  in  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  ZoToaxler,  the  Pnphct  of 
Ancient  Iran,  New  York,  lS9i».  The  account  here  y:iven  depends 
largely  on  the  writer'H  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  in 
kitriii Zariias(iianism(UL),  London,  1913. 

Jamivs  llopic  Moulton. 

1  ih'  Is.  el  OsiT,  47  ;  t^Ao?  5'  oiroAti'irtfcrOai  T(ji'"At57)i',  (cat  TOUS  t^iv 
ai'Bpi'iwuvi  t!i5aiixot'a<;  eatufiai,  jx^rt  rpo'/»j«  Reofitvovs  M*ire  (rKtaf 
TTotocrrft';,  ktA.  Hades  li:is  h.  cii  usii;ill_\  l;da*ii  as  a  name  for 
Ahriman,  but  this  almost  demands  lite  altcralion  of  tj.no.UitT' 
ttrSutt. 
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■^Introductory  (K.  K.  Marett),  p.  245. 

Arabian    and   Muslim   (D.   S.   Margoliouth), 
p.  ■25-J. 
"*•  Babylonian  (L.  W.  King),  p.  253. 
■  Buddhist  (L.  de  la  Vall^  Poussin),  p.  255. 
Celtic  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  257. 
Chinese  (R.  F.  Johnston),  p.  259. 
Christian.— See  Charms  and  Amulets  (Christ- 
iiui). 

MAGIC  (Introductory). — i.  History  of  the  term 
and  problem  of  its  definition. — In  any  general  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  magic  the  problem  of  its 
definition  must  occupy  the  chief  place,  seeing  that 
it  constitutes  a  veritable  storm-centre  in  the  anthro- 
pological literature  of  the  present  ilaj-.  As  so  often 
happens  when  a  word  belonging  to  the  common  lan- 
guage, and  used  in  vague  and  conflicting  ways,  is 
taken  over  by  science  that  it  m.ay  correspond  to 
some  precise  concept,  theorists  interested  inditt'erent 
and  more  or  less  mcompatible  concepts  claim  ex- 
clusive riglits  over  the  same  technical  term ;  so 
that,  if  they  are  at  all  equally  matched,  the  term 
becomes  for  the  time  being  ambiguous,  i.e.,  it 
answers  to  more  concepts  than  one.  Something  of 
this  kind  has  occurred  in  reg.ard  to  the  word  '  magic' 
It  may  be  instructive,  then,  to  begin  with  a  glance 
at  its  meaning  as  a  popular  expression.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Gr.  iiayda  and 
the  Lat.  magia,  which  in  their  strictest  sense  refer 
simply  to  the  religion,  learning,  and  occult  practices 
of  the  Persian  Alagi,  or  priests  of  the  sect  of 
Zoroaster,  in  the  form  in  which  they  became  known 
to  the  West  (see  art.  Magi).  Such  matters,  how- 
ever, being  both  foreign  and  ill-understood,  would 
naturally  be  more  or  less  suspect.  Hence  the  word 
tends  from  the  firsl^  to  carry  with  it  the  unfavour- 
able associations  summed  up  in  the  notion  of  witch- 
craft (see,  for  instance,  Hesychius,  s.v.  yir)!,  which 
he  identifies  with  mo705>  and  Pliny,  -ffiV  xxx.  11  ; 
and  for  further  references  cf.  H.  Hubert,  in  Darem- 
berg-Saglio,  s.v.  '  Jlagia').  These  associations  the 
equivalent  words  in  the  various  languages  of  modern 
Europe  have  never  lost,  liacon's  attempt  to  reha- 
bilitate magia  as  natural  science  in  its  operative 
aspect  (de  Augmentis  .orient iarutn,  iii.  ad  Jin.) 
proved  quite  abortive.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
the  modern  anthropologist  in  attributing  'magic" 
to  a  given  people  can  hardly  do  so  without  at  the 
same  time  implying  that  it  is  something  inferior 
and  bad — something  that,  however  prevalent  it  may 
be,  belongs  to  the  lower  levels  or  even  to  the  path- 
ology of  mind  and  society.  A  survey  of  representa- 
tive views  on  the  subject  will  bring  out  the  fact 
that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  most,  if  not  all, 
theories  tend  to  be  at  one. 

2.  Representative  views. — As  far  back  as  1870 
E.  B.  Tylor  laid  it  down  that  the  'confusion  of 
objective  with  subjective  connexion,  ...  so  uni- 
form in  principle,  though  so  various  in  details,  .  .  . 
may  be  applied  to  explain  one  branch  after  another 
of  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer  and  diviner,  till  it  almost 
seems  as  though  we  were  coming  near  the  end  of 
his  list,  .and  might  set  down  practices  not  based  on 
this  mental  process,  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ' 
{Researches  into  the  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind,  p.  129). 
He  adds  that  the  same  state  of  mind  will  account 
for  tabus,  many  of  t  he  food-prejudices  of  the  savage, 
for  instance,  depending  on  the  belief  that  the  quali- 
ties of  the  eaten  pass  into  the  eater  (ib.  p.  133).  Such 
an  attitude  of  mind  he  ch.aracterizes  as  one  of 
'gross  superstition  and  delusion  '  (to.  p.  119),  even 
while  allowing  that  at  a  stage  of  development  when 
human  life  '  was  more  like  a  long  dream '  such  a 


--jEgyptian  (A.  U.  Gardiner),  p.  262. 
Greek  and  Roman  (K.  F.  .Smith),  p.  269. 
Indian  (H.  A.  Kose),  p.  289. 
Iranian  (A.  J.  Carnoy),  p.  293. 
Japanese  (M.  Revon),  p.  296. 
Jewish  (M.  Gaster),  p.  300. 
Slavic  (L.  A.  Magnu.s),  p.  305. 
Teutonic  (F.  Halsig),  p.  307. 
Vedic  {X.  A.  Macdonell),  p.  311. 

system  of  error  was  perfectly  '  intelligible '  (ib. 
139f.).  He  pursues  the  same  line  of  explanation 
in  his  later  work.  Primitive  Culture,  where  magic 
is  described  as  '  u^cult^  science, '  i.e.  a  'pseudo- 
science'  (3rd  ed.,  rrTl2,  119).  'The  principal  key 
to  the  understanding  of  occult  science  is  to  con- 
sider it  as  based  on  the  association  of  iileas,  a 
faculty  which  lies  at  the  very  fouhcration  of  human 
reason,  but  in  no  small  degree  of  human  unreason 
.also'  (i.  115 f.).  He  adds  a  disquisition  on  the 
futility  of  magic  arts,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  '  in  the  whole  monstrous  farrago '  there  is 
practically  no  truth  or  value  whatever  (i.  133). 
ftleanwhile,  he  holds  that  the  laws  of  mind  are  as 
unchanging  as  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  so 
that '  the  thing  that  has  been  will  be '  (i.  159).  The 
■  symbolic  magic '  of  the  savage  and  modern  spirit- 
ualism are  alike  hurtful  superstitions  bom  of  falla- 
cies to  which  the  human  mind  is  naturally  prone 
(see  ch.  iv.,  passim,  esp.  ad  Jin.). 

J.  G.  Frazer  (The  Golden  Bough)  maintains  a 
po>ition  which  in  most  respects  is  identical  with 
that  of  Tylor.  In  the  first  edition  (189i.i)  he  credits 
primitive  man  with  two  views  of  the  world  that 
exist  side  by  side,  the  one  view  being  that  it  is 
worked  by  personal  beings  acting  on  impulses  and 
motives  like  his  own,  the  other  view  amounting  in 
germ  to  the  conception  of  nature  as  a  series  of 
events  occurring  in  an  invariable  order  without  the 
intervention  of  personal  agency.  The  latter  is  the 
view  involved  in  sympathetic  magic  (GB^  i.  9), 
though  the  savage  acts  on  it,  not  only  in  magic  art, 
but  in  much  of  the  business  of  daily  life  (ib.  31). 
In  the  second  edition  (1900)  Frazer  lays  far  more 
stress  on  the  '  fundamental  di^tinction  and  even 
opposition  of  principle  between  magic  and  religion,' 
being  influenced  especially  by  tlie  theories  of  H. 
(51denherg  (Die  Religion  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894), 
F.  B.  Jevons  (Introduction  to  the  History  of  Re- 
ligion, London,  1896),  and  A.  C.  Lyall  (Asiatic 
Studies,  1st  .ser.,  London,  1899).  More  than  that, 
he  is  now  disposed  to  affirm  that,  '  in  the  evolution 
of  thought,  magic,  as  representing  a  lower  intel- 
lectual stratum,  has  probably  everywhere  preceded 
religion '  (GB-  i.  p.  xvi).  He  still  represents  magic 
as  '  next  of  kin  to  science,'  since  the  two  have  in 
common  the  '  general  assumption  of  a  succession 
of  events  determined  by  law.'  M.agic  is  neverthe- 
less only  '  the  bastard  sister  of  science.' 

'  All  uia^c  is  necessarilj'  false  and  barren  ;  for  were  it  ever 
to  become  tnie  and  fruitful,  it  would  no  longer  be  nia^c  but 
scienne.' 

All  eases  of  sympathetic  magic  resolve  themselves 
on  analysis  into  mistaken  applications  of  the  laws  of 
the  association  of  ideas  by  similarity  and  contiguity, 

'  Legitimately  applied '  these  same  principles  '  yield  science  ; 
illegitimately  applied  they  yield  magic '  {ib.  p.  62). 
Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  '  is  opposed  in  principle 
both  to  magic  and  to  science,'  since  its  fundamental 
assumption  is  that  the  course  of  nature  and  of  human 
life  is  controlled  by  personal  beings  superior  to  man. 
Towards  such  beings  conciliation  must  be  employed, 
whereas  to  exert  mechanical  control  is  the  object  of 
magic  and  science,  though  the  former  often  essays  to 
control  spirits,  treating  them,  however,  exactly  as 
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if  they  were  inanimate  agents  ()6.  p.63f.).  Finally, 
the  liunian  race  are  assumed  to  have  passed  through 
an  'intellectual  phase,'  in  which  tlicy  'attempted 
to  force  the  gieat  powers  of  nature  to  do  tjieir 
pleasure,'  and  had  not  yet  thought  of  courting  their 
favour  by  oH'erings  and  prayer.  Su(^h  an  '  age  of 
magic'  finally  fjave  place  to  an  'age  of  religion' 
only  because  mankina  at  length  were  led  by  experi- 
ence to  a  '  tardy  recognition  of  the  inherent  false- 
hood and  barrenness  of  magic,'  whereupon  the  more 
thoughtful  part  of  them  cast  about  for  atruertheory 
of  nature  (to.  pp.  73,  75).  In  the  third  edition  {1911) 
these  main  theses  are  retained,  but  the  following 
scheme  of  the  principal  branches  of  magic  (taken 
over  from  Lectures  on  the  Early  HUtory  of  the 
Kingship,  cli.  ii.)  is  added,  in  accordance  with  the 
view  that  magic  is  simply  misapplied  association 
of  ideas : 

Sympathetic  Mayic 
(taw  of  Sympathy) 


Homoeopathic  Magic 
{Law  0/  Similarity) 


Contagious  Magic 
(Laro  of  Contact), 


while  '  the  whole  erroneous  system,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,'  which  answers  to  the  name  of  magic 
is  classified  under  aspects  according  to  the  following 
tabular  form : 

Magic 


Tlieoretical 
(Magic  as  a  pseudo-science) 


Practical 
(Magic  as  a  pseudo-art) 


.1 


I 


Positive  Magic  Negative  Magic 

or  or 

Sorcery  Tabu. 

(See  QBS,  pt  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  I  54  and  IIS.) 

The  view  that  tabu  is  a  negative  magic  did  not 
appear  in  earlier  editions  of  7'hc  Golden  Bough. 
Frazer  holds  that,  if  not  the  whole  doctrine  of  tabu, 
at  all  events  a  large  part  of  it,  would  seem  to  be 
but  a  special  application  of  sympathetic  magic,  with 
its  two  great  laws  of  similarity  and  contact  {ib. 
i.  HI  n.). 

E.  S.  Hartland  {Ritual  and  Belief ,  London,  1914) 
enters  on  a  full  discussion  of  'Ihe  Relations  of 
Religion  and  Magic'  (p.  26ft'.).  He  insists  at  the 
outset  that  lliey  spring  from  a  common  root. 

'  I  venture  to  siiffgest  that  in  man's  emotional  response  to  his 
environment,  in  his  interpretation  In  the  terms  of  personality 
of  the  objects  which  encountered  his  attention,  and  in  their 
investiture  by  him  with  potentiality,  atmosphere,  orcmla,  ^nana 
— call  it  by  what  name  you  will — we  have  the  common  root  of 
magic  and  religion  '  (p.  60). 

Correspondingly,  magician  and  priest  are  differ- 
entiated from  a  common  type,  namely,  the  medicine- 
man. 

*  Roughly  and  provisionally  it  may  be  eaid  that  the  professional 
magician  is  he  who  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  society,  by 
birth,  by  purchase,  or  by  study  and  practice  in  the  conventional 
methods,  lias  acquired  the  most  powerful  orenda.  Similarly. 
the  professional  priest  is  he  who  in  these  ways,  or  by  praj'er  and 
fastmg,  has  obtained  the  favour  ef  the  imaginary  personages 
believed  to  influence  or  control  the  affairs  of  men— who  has,  in 
a  word,  possessed  himself  of  their  orenda.  The  union  of  these 
two  professions  in  one  per.'ion  is  not  adventitious ;  it  is  prob- 
ably fundamental  '  (p.  95  f.). 

Hartland,  while  thus  dift'ering  from  Frazer  on  the 
enestion  of  origin,  is  disposed  in  other  respects  to 
follow  the  latter's  method  of  delimiting  magic  and 
religion. 

Magic  'conveys  the  notion  of  power,  b>'  whatsoever  means 
acquired,  wielded  by  the  magician  as  tiis  own,  and  not  as  that 
of  a  higher  being  whose  cooperation  is  only  obtained  by  suppli- 
cation and  self-abasement '  (p.  86). 

On  his  view  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  magical  pro- 
cesses just  in  so  far  as  a  constrainin"  power  is  attri- 
buted to  them ;  and  he  asks,    '  Have  analogous 


beliefs  in  tlie  magical  powers  of  a  rite  even  yet 
disappeared  from  Christianity?'  (p.  87). 

Religion,  on  the  other  liand,  is  'conllnecf  to  cultual  systems, 
whose  objects,  so  fur  as  they  are  personal,  iire  endowed  with 
free  will,  are  to  be  approached  with  true  worship,  and  may  or 
may  not  grant  the  prayers  of  their  suppliants.  .  .  .  Wher**  (he 
object  is  impersonal,  or  is  Imt  \  aguely  personal,  it  is  none  the 
leas  treated  widi  reverence  and  submission,  as  something  tran- 
scending man  ;  it  istheoiijecl  of  an  emotional  attitude,  actively 
directed  towards  it.  Tlie  object  thus,  even  where  it  is  not 
personal,  tends  to  become  so'  (p.  88). 

A.  Lehmann  of  Copenhagen  (Ahcrglaube  iind 
Znuberei  von  dtn  altesten  Zeiten  an  bis  in  die 
Gcfjenwart,  Stuttgart,  1898)  defines  superstition 
(Aberqlatthe)  as  any  belief  which  cither  fails  to 
obtain  authorization  from  a  given  religion  or  stands 
in  contradiction  with  the  scientitic  conception  of 
nature  prevailing  at  a  given  time.  Correspondingly, 
magic  or  sorcery  (Magie  oder  Zauberei)  is  any 
practice  which  is  engendered  by  superstition,  or  is 
explained  in  t>;rms  of  superstitious  notions  (p.  6f.). 
By  insisting  on  the  essential  relativity  of  these  two 
ideas  he  claims  to  have  avoided  many  difficulties 
that  puzzled  former  inquirers.  For  instance,  if  it 
be  asked  how  magic  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
miracle,  the  reply  is  that  it  is  all  a  (juestion  of  stand- 
point, Aaron  performingmiracles  while  his  Egyptian 
rivals  are  mere  magicians  (p.  9).  For  the  rest,  he 
finds  two  more  or  less  independent  theories  to  be 
equally  at  the  back  of  magical  practice,  namely, 
the  spiritist,  which  relies  on  the  intermediation  of 
personal  agents,  and  the  occultist,  which  calls  into 
play  mysterious  powers  of  nature  (p.  314). 

H.  Hubert  and  M.  Mauss('Esquissed'uneth6orie 
gin6rale  de  la  magie,'  in  ASoc  vii.  [1904])  start 
from  the  conception  of  rites.  Rites  are  traditional 
acts  that  are  efficacious  in  a  non-mechanical  way, 
thus  involving  the  notion  otmana{,q.v.),  or  wonder- 
working power  (p.  14 ;  cf.  p.  138).  Such  a  notion 
underlies  the  idea  of  the  sacred  as  implied  in  a 
religious  rite  like  sacrifice.  A  magical  rite,  though 
non-religiotis,  involves  ideas  of  the  same  order 
(p.  2f.).  The  differentia  of  magical  rites  consists 
in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  form  part  of  an  organ- 
ized cult,  and  therefore  tend  to  be  regarded  by  l!he 
society  concerned  as  illicit  (p.  19).  Thus  religion  1 
and  magic  tend  to  stand  to  one  another  as  two  poles 
representing?  severally  the  social  and  the  anti-social 
ways  of  trafficking  with  the  miraculous.  Finally, 
magic,  as  bein"  always  the  outcast  of  society, 
becomes  charged  with  all  the  effects  of  decomposi- 
tion and  rejection,  and  so  is  gradually  dillerentiated 
from  religion  more  and  more.  This  very  ingenious 
and  weighty  study  of  magic,  to  which  a  short 
sketch  cannot  pretend  to  do  justice,  is  made,  it 
must  be  remembered,  from  a  strictly  sociological 
standpoint,  and  throughout  regards  majjic  and 
religion  not  as  phases  of  mind,  but  as  social  institu- 
tions, having  as  such  a  reality  of  their  own  deter- 
minable in  terms  of  form  and  function. 

Arnold  van  Gennep  (Les  Kites  de  passage,  Paris, 
1909)  treats  the  magico-religious  as  an  indivisible 
whole,  distinguishing  only  between  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  activities  which  it  comprises, 
and  assigning  the  term  'religion'  to  the  former 
and  'magic'  to  the  latter.  It  is  essential,  in  his 
view,  to  insist  on  the  indissolubility  of  the  relation 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sides, 
since  the  theory  divorced  from  the  practice 
passes  into  metaphysic,  while  the  practice  founded 
on  another  theory  becomes  science.  For  the 
rest,  the  mysteriotis  forces  which  are  the  objects 
of  magico-religious  theory  may  be  conceived 
equally  well  under  an  impersonal  or  a  personal 
form  ;  and,  correspondingly,  magico-religious  prac- 
tice, whether  it  issue  in  i)ositive  acts  or  in  absten- 
tions— viz.  in  the  observance  of  tabus — may  seek 
to  deal  with  things  either  directly  or  indirectly 
througli  personal  agents  having  power  over  the 
things,   while  the  mechanism  of    association   by 
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siinilarity  and  contact  is  involved  in  botli  cases 
alike.  Tlie  theory  is  stated  (p.  18)  in  tabular 
form  as  follows  : 

1.  Theory  (Religion) 


djTiamism 
(nionist ;  impersonalist) 


animism 
(dualist,  etc.  ;  personalist) 


I  I  I  I 

totemism         spiritism         polyasmonism         theism 
(with  its  inter- 
mediate grades). 

2.  Practice  (Magic) 
(Rites) 


sympathetic    contagious    direct    indirect    positive    negative 

(Ubu). 

Wilhelm  Wundt  (Vblkerpsychologie,  vol.  ii.  pts. 
ii.  and  iii.,  Leipzig,  1907-09)  makes  myth  or  belief 
the  ultimate  source  of  cult  or  ritual,  since  the 
latter  is  but  the  former  put  into  practice.  There 
is  but  one  mythical  idea  at  the  back  of  all  rites, 
namely,  the  idea  of  soul ;  and  from  it  are  gener- 
ated in  succession  three  forms  of  cult,  magic, 
fetishism,  and  totemism,  which  by  reaction  cause 
the  idea  of  soul  to  develop  correspondingly.  To 
deal  only  with  the  first  of  these,  magic  in  its 
primary  form  consists  in  the  supposed  direct  action 
of  soul  on  soul,  as  when  the  evil  eye  is  feared, 
while  the  secondary  form  consists  in  supposed 
action  from  a  distance,  when  the  soul-influence 
makes  itself  felt  indirectly  by  means  of  a  symbol 
(ii.  46  f.).  Thua_itji«4tis  entirely  opposed  to  the 
Frazerian  theory  that  magic  implies  a  theory  of 
natural  causation  on  the  part  of  tbe  savage.  On 
his  view,  while  ordinary  events  are  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  extraordinary  events,  demanding 
as  they  do  a  theory  that  will  account  fur  them, 
are  at  first  ascribed  to  the  soul-power  or  will  of  a 
man,  and  later  (when  the  stage  of  magic  is  tran- 
scended) to  that  of  a  magnified  man,  or  god,  similar 
soul-power  or  will  being  ascribed  to  inanimate 
objects  and  to  animals  at  the  intermediate  stages 
of  fetishism  and  totemism. 

Here  perforce  must  end  the  survey  of  repre- 
sentative views,  those  selected  for  examination 
at  least  exemplifying  the  wide  diversity  of  the 
notions  which  it  is  sought  for  purposes  of  science 
to  impose  on  a  highly  plastic,  since  popular,  term. 
Now  the  purely  verbal  side  of  the  question  need 
not  be  a  source  of  trouble.  If  the  things  are 
envisaged  distinctly,  the  words  may  be  trusted  to 
look  after  themselves.  Thus  in  the  present  case 
there  are  evidently  different  concepts  answering 
to  separate  aspects  of  human  life ;  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  if  these  aspects 
are  discriminated,  so  that  terminology  may  be 
given  the  chance  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  facts. 

3.  Magic  as  a  general  name  for  rudimentary 
cult. — On  any  theory  of  the  evolution  of  religion 
which  represents  it  as  a  single  movement  falling 
into  distinguishable  stages,  there  wUl  always  be  a 
first  stage  of  minimum  development  immediately 
preceded  by  a  stage  of  what  Bacon  would  call 
absentia  in  proximo — a  '  pre-religious '  stage,  as  it 
might  be  termed.  Now,  since  tbe  word  '"magic ' 
tends  to  bear  an  unfavourable  sense,  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  to  dub  magical  whatever  fails 
to  come  up  to  the  evolutionary  standard  which 
religion  is  more  or  less  arbitrarily  taken  to 
embody.  It  hardly  matters  whether,  after  the 
manner  of  Frazer,  an  age  of  magic  is  held  to  have 


preceded  the  age  of  religion,  or  whether,  in  the 
style  of  Wuadt^  magic  is  identified  witji_the  loweefe- 
form  of  religion.  In  either  case  magic  answers  to 
something  to  which  is  assigned  an  unfavourable, 
because  inferior,  place  in  the  evolutionary  scale  as 
compared  with  religion  at  its  most  characteristic. 
Anthropological  science,  however,  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly tliary  of  constructing  any  such  scale  on 
lines  so  simple  and  so  drastic.  Human  evolution 
is  a  tissue  of  many  interlacing  strands  ;  and, 
again,  the  savage  of  to-day  is  no  older  or  earlier 
than  the  civilized  man,  so  that  typological  and 
historical  primitiveness  cannot  be  identified  off- 
hand. At  most,  then,  it  is  with  the  help  of 
psychological  and  sociological  considerations  of  a 
general  type  that  a  primordial  stage  of  mind  and 
society  can  be  theoretically  posited,  out  of  which 
determinate  religion  may  be  shown  to  have  emerged 
by  some  sort  of  subsequent  process.  Such  general 
considerations  suggest  that,  just  as  Jourdain 
talked  prose  before  he  realized  the  fact,  so  the 
primeval  savage  acted  before  he  thought  about  his 
action.  Correspondingly,  therefore,  in  the  sphere-' 
of  nascent  religion  there  must  have  been  a  stage 
of  cult  or  ritual  (if  so  it  may  be  termed),  the  pro- 
duct of  sheer  unreflective  liabit,  which  preceded 
the  "rowth  of  ideas  concerning  the  how  and  w  hy 
of  wliat  was  being  done.  Certain  recurrent  situa- 
tions in  the  social  life — and,  as  for  the  individual 
life,  it  is  wholly  subordinate  to  the  social  so  long 
as  mere  gregariousness  prevails — induce  states  of 
emotional  intensity.  The  emotions  must  find  a 
vent  somehow.  This  they  do  either  through 
activities  directed  to  practical  ends,  such  as  hunt- 
ing, fighting,  and  love-making  ;  or  else  through 
secondary  activities  such  as  are  not  immediately 
practical  in  their  object  but  serve  simply  as  outlets 
of  superfluous  energy,  such  as  the  dances  that 
simply  play  at  hunting,  fighting,  or  love-making. 
In  either  case  habit  entwines  with  the  activities  in 
question  all  sorts  of  more  or  less  functionless  acci- 
dents ;  and  the  presence  of  these  unaccountable 
details  helps  to  make  the  whole  performance  seem 
mysterious  to  the  performers  and  still  more  so  to 
the  civilized  onlooKer.  When  the  activity  is  of 
the  directly  practical  kind,  s.ay,  hunting,  whereas 
the  tracking,  the  killing  of  the  game,  and  so  on, 
explain  themselves,  the  accompanying  observances 
enjoined  by  custom  which  do  not  explain  them- 
selves so  readily — for.  instance,  wearing  such  and 
such  a  garb,  uttering'  certain  words,  and  the  like — 
may  well  seem  to  call  for  justification  even  to  the 
unthinking  savage,  who  will  at  least  translate  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  custom  into  the  vague  doc- 
trine that  there  is  'power'  in  these  things,  that 
they  'work.'  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
activities  belong  to  those  of  the  secondary  type 
which  are  not  immediately  practical,  constituting 
'protreptic'  rites,  as  they  might  be  termed,  which, 
while  affording  emotional  relief,  act  likewise  on 
the  whole  as  preparations  for  the  business  of  life — 
very  much  as  play  does,  in  the  case  of  the  young 
— then  accretions  in  the  way  of  accidental  features 
due  to  custom  are  likely  to  be  more  pronounced, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  discipline  of  hard  fact  to 
impose  bounds  on  the  action.  Meanwhile,  in  pro- 
portion as  these  secondary  activities  conform  to 
the  same  stimuli  as  the  primary  activities  of  which 
they  are  the  by-product,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  hunting  interest  overflows  into  a  pantomimic 
rehearsal  of  the  chase,  they  will  wear  an  imitative 
appearance,  though  in  reality  being  '  repercus- 
sions '  rather  than  imitations.  When,  however, 
an  ex  post  facto  justification  of  them  becomes 
necessary,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  doctrine 
that  they  have  '  power  '  should  implicate  the  belief 
that  their  seemingly  imitative  character  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  efficacy.     It  is  putting  the 
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cart  before  the  horse  to  say,  as  Frazer  seems  to  do, 
that  the  belief  tliat  '  like  produces  like,'  or  what 
not,  generates  symbolic  ritual.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, symbolic  ritual — i.e.  a  ritual  that  involves  a 
more  or  less  realistic  reproduction  of  some  practical 
activity — that  f^enerates  the  doctrine  of  '  sympa- 
thetic' causation  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  symbolic  rites 
usually  include  all  manner  of  details  the  mimetic 
bearing  of  which  is  at  least  not  obvious ;  and  the 
{generalization  that  an  'age  of  magic'  indulges  in 
rites  which  are  symbolic  and  sym|)alhetic  through 
and  through  is  reached  by  picking  out  the  abstract 
element  of  imitativeness  which  runs  through  primi- 
tive cult  (and  to  no  small  extent  through  the  more 
'advanced'  types  of  cult  as  well),  and  ignoring 
everything  that  is  like  nothing  l)ut  itself,  yet 
forms  just  as  persistent  a  part  of  the  approved 
ritual.  If,  then,  we  are  going  to  use  the  word 
'  magic '  loo.sely  as  a  name  for  rudimentary  or  un- 
reflective  cult  in  general,  let  us  at  least  identify 
the  magical  quality,  not  with  the  imitativeness, 
which  is  a  secondary  feature,  but  with  the  custom- 
ariness,  which  is  the  real  source  of  the  value 
attacliing  to  these  non-utilitarian  accompaniments 
of  the  more  exciting  moments  of  the  practical  life 
— these  'superstitious'  practices,  as  the  civilized 
onlooker  ranks  tliem.  For  the  rest,  in  so  far  as 
these  relatively  unideated  discharges  of  the  social 
energy  need  any  supporting  doctrine,  they  would 
seem  to  find  it,  not  m  any  philosophy  about  like 
producing  like,  and  so  on — ideas  that  appear  quite 
late  in  the  history  of  thought — but  in  vague  notions 
of  the  mrina  type  (see  Mana).  In  other  words, 
the  savage  comforts  himself  with  no  theory  of  hoiv 
these  ritnal  practices  work,  but  is  content  to  feel 
and  know  that  they  work— that,  despite  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary  (since  their  non-utilitarian 
character  may  be  supposed  to  become  gradually 
manifest),  tliey  have  power  and  efficacy  in  them  or 
behind  them.  It  is  just  this  faith  in  their  etlieacy 
that  distinguishes  nascently  religious  practices 
from  such  as  are  merely  esthetic.  The  former  are 
so  closely  related  to  the  practical  activities  that 
a  sense  of  their  contributory  value  runs  througli 
them,  and  they  thus  suggest  and  foreshadow  prac- 
tice in  all  sorts  of  ways  that  make  for  hope, 
courage,  and  confidence,  whereas  testhetic  enjoy- 
ment, tliough  possessing  a  recreative  function, 
does  not  thus  jioint  beyond  itself.  It  remains  only 
to  ask  whether  'magic'  is  a  suitable  word  for  the 
designation  of  the  most  rudimentary  type  of  cult. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  a  pity  for  the  evolu- 
tionist to  apply  a  term  redolent  of  disparagement 
to  what  on  his  view  is  a  genuine  phase  of  the 
serious  life  as  lived  under  certain  conditions  of 
culture.  It  is  far  less  q\iestion-begging  to  predi- 
cate religion  tliroughont  (unless,  indeed,  one  is  pre- 
pared to  follow  van  Gennep,  and  predicate  magic 
throughout  as  well  as  a  "eneral  name  for  the  prac- 
tical side  of  religion — whi(>li  is  surely  an  abuse  of 
language).  The  science  of  comparative  religion, 
if  it  is  to  do  its  work  properly,  must  impartially 
embrace  the  cults  of  all  mankind  in  its  survey. 

An  observation  may  be  added  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lieldworker,  who,  as  a  rule,  has  to  take  over 
his  classilicatory  aiiiiaratus  ready-made  from  the 
hands  of  the  theorist.  If  such  an  one  has  learnt 
/to  identify  magic  with  the  sympathetic  principle 
/or  with  those  early  forms  of  cult  in  which  this  prm- 
I  ciple  appears  to  predominate,  he  will  be  inclined  to 
label  his  collections  of  specific  ceremonies  '  bunting 
magic,'  '  productive  magic '  (a  term  often  used  to 
describe  rites  of  the  intichiuma  type,  which  bear 
on  the  increase  of  food-animals  and  plants),  '  agri- 
cultural magic,'  and  so  on.  But  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  speak  of  hunting  and  agricultural  'rites'  or 
'  ritual ' ;  and  it  is  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  an 


unprejudiced  description  of  all  the  relevant  facts, 
whether  they  be  of  the  sympathetic  order  or  not. 
So,  again,  tabus  are  better  treated  as  a  part  of 
ritual,  namely,  as  observances  of  negative  prescrip- 
tions, which  will  invariably  be  found  to  form  one 
context  with  sundry  other  positive  prescriptions ; 
to  make  them  a  part  of  magic  is  neitner  necessary 
nor  even  natural  according  to  the  ordinary  usage 
of  speech.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  now  a  recog- 
nized working  principle  that  the  lirst-hand  observer 
should  class  all  magico-religious  phenomena  under 
one  general  heading,  and  leave  the  theorists  to 
determine  how  far,  and  along  what  lines,  the 
difterentiation  of  the  magical  and  religious  elements 
involved  in  the  complex  needs  to  be  pushed  (see 
Notes  and  Queries  on  Anthrojwloqy*,  issued  by  the 
Royal  Anthrop.  Institute,  London,  1912,  section 
on  'The  Study  of  Magico-Keligious  Facts,'  p. 
251  f.). 

4.  Magic  as  a  name  for  the  black  art  and  allied 
developments. — The  view  which  has  just  been  dis- 
cussed and  deprecated,  that  identities  magic  with 
rudimentary  colt  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  draw 
a  horizontal  line  between  magic  and  the  later  and 
more  evolved  products  of  the  same  tendencies 
which  rudimentary  cult  embodies.  The  other  >iew, 
which  will  now  be  examined,  differs  altogether 
from  the  former  in  that  it  draws  a  perpendicular 
line  between  magic  and  certain  contemporaneous 
but  rival  growths  which  may  be  broadly  classed 
tmder  the  two  heads  of  religion  and  science.  This 
point  comes  out  very  clearly  in  hehmann's  defini- 
tion, which  correlates  raagic  with  stiperstition  as 
practice  with  theory,  and  in  turn  maKes  supersti- 
tion co-extensive  with  such  ideas  as  stand  to  the 
accepted  religious  and  scientilic  beliefs  of  a  given 
time  in  a  relation  of  more  or  less  direct  conflict 
and  contradiction. 

(a)  Magic  as  the  rival  of  religion. — Starting  once 
more  from  the  fact  that  the  word  '  magic '  tends  to 
stand  for  something  bad,  we  realize  at  once  that  it 
is  possible  to  treat  magic  as  a  general  name  for  all 
the  bad  kinds  of  trafificking  with  the  occult  and 
supra-sensible  in  vogue  in  a  given  society,  while, 
conversely,  religion  may  be  taken  to  comprehend 
all  the  good  kinds  of  such  trafficking.  Obviously 
the  power  of  bringing  wonders  to  pass  is  a  two- 
edged  sword,  since  surprising  things  may  happen 
for  weal  and  for  woe,  while,  again,  immoral  as  well 
as  moral  persons  may  seek  benefit  from  miracle. 
It  is,  indeed,  eminently  characteristic  of  ideas  of 
the  mana  type  that  they  are,  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  ambiguous  and  two-sided,  covering  all  mani- 
festations of  the  efficacy  of  rites,  whether  they  be 
Ijeneficent  or  malelicent  in  their  intention  (see 
Mana).  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  how  rites  of  an  ill- 
intentioned  kind  will  come  to  be  practised  and  will 
have  ctlieacy  imputed  to  them.  Hate,  greed,  and 
the  other  types  of  anti-social  attitude  being  more 
or  less  endemic  at  all  levels  of  society,  the}'  are 
bound  to  find  expression  in  habitual  activities  that 
assume  the  character  of  mystic  rites  in  proportion 
as  they  abound  in  accretions  and  in  secondary 
activities  of  the  expletive  order,  such  as  cursing 
in  set  phrases  or  destroying  an  absent  enemy  in 
pantomime.  Moreover,  the  very  fear  which  hate 
and  malice  awake  in  the  breasts  of  those  against 
whom  they  are  directed  is  enough  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  natural  seeds  of  black 
magic  cannot  but  germinate  freely.  The  almost 
universal  dread  of  tlieevil  eye  illustrates  very  well 
how  the  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  a  belief 
in  sorcery  often  rests  with  the  credulous  victim 
just  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  with  the  alleged 
aggressor.  Anthropological  literature  is  full  of 
striking  examples  of  the  tendency  which  W.  E. 
Roth  {North  Queensland  Ethnography,  Bulletin 
no.   5,  Brisbane,  1903,  p.  28)  calls  thanatomania, 
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namely,  the  suggestibility  leading  sooner  or  later 
to  death  on  the  part  of  one  who  satisfies  himself 
that  he  is  doomed.  Roth  has  had  personal  experi- 
ence as  a  medical  man  of  five  or  six  such  cases 
among  the  Queensland  uati\  cs.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that,  by  an  extension  of  tlie  same  line  of  thought, 
'  evil  iii;ij;ic  '  becomes  the  stock  explanation  offered 
for  any  form  of  accident  or  mysterious  disease. 

'  An  individual  becomes  incapacitated  tkrough  some  chronic 
and  painful  illness  which  does  not  answer  to  the  \ariou3 
aboriginal  methods  of  treatment  or  materia  medica  :  the  illness 
weighs  upon  his  mind,  and  after  a  time  he  becomes  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  his  con\"iction  that  someone  has  been  "  point- 
ing "  the  munguni  (death-l)onc)  at  him — i.e.  that  a  "  hone," 
pebble,  flint,  etc.,  has  Iteen  put  inside  him  and  his  blood 
removed '(\V.  E.  Roth,  Kthiujloaical  Sindies  among  the  Kwth- 
West-Central  Queensland  Aiorujiiies,  Brisbane,  1897,  p.  154). 
Indeed,  it  has  often  been  observed  that  the  savage 
scarcely  recognizes  the  fact  of  '  natural '  death,  so 
ready  is  he  to  impute  the  event  to  the  sinister  arts 
of  some  particular  individual  or  at  least  to  the 
machinations  of  persons  unknown  (cf.  art.  LIFE 
AND  Death  [Primitive],  §  7).  From  these  vaguer 
attributions  of  ill-will  to  one's  neighbours  it  is  but 
a  step  to  the  conception  of  an  evil  magic  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  and  intention  of  any  person  at 
all.  Various  more  or  less  impersonal  forms  of  evil 
— such  as  the  arungqiiiltha  of  the  Arunta  (Spencer- 
Gillen",  London,  ISyO,  p.  548  n.),  t\\eotqonoi  the 
Hurons(J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Am.  Anthropologist,  new 
ser.,  iv.  [1902]  37  n.),  or  the  hadi  of  the  Malays 
(W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  London,  1900,  p.  94) 
— are  regarded  as  malignant  and  destructive 
agencies  in  their  own  right,  very  much  as  one, 
thinks  of  the  plague  or  the  influenza.  In  short,; 
there  is  always  more  or  less  of  black  magic  '  in  th^ 
air '  for  the  panic-ridden  savage.  For  this  reason,! 
and  seeing  also  how  much  the  healer  of  diseases 
and,  again,  the  witch-finder  do  to  foster  the  evil 
reputation  of  the  magician  by  their  highly-coloured 
accounts  of  the  dreadful  arts  which  it  is  their  pro- 
fessional privilege  to  be  able  to  counteract,  one 
might  almost  hie  tempted  to  declare  that  the 
sorcerer  is  a  mere  bogey,  the  creation  of  abject 
fear  wedded  to  ignorance  and  credulity.  But  this 
would  be  to  go  too  far.  f  here  seems  good  evidence 
that  in  Australia  men  and  even  women,  despite 
the  fact  that  blast -siagic  practised  within  the 
group  is  normally  held  to  be  punishable  by  death, 
wreak  their  vengeance  in  this  way  on  their  private 
enemies.  Koth's  own  black  servant,  a  mere  lay- 
man, actually  dared  to  point  the  bone  at  a  native 
doctor,  the  latter  dying  about  a  fortnight  later 
(N.  Queensland  Etlinography,  Bull.  no.  5,  p.  30). 
At  most,  then,  it  may  be  surmised  that  for  every 
case  of  genuine  guilt  there  are  far  more  false 
accusations ;  and,  in  short,  generallj-,  in  everj' 
witch-haunted  society,  A\hether  it  be  native 
Australia  or  17th  cent.  England,  that  the  proofs  of 
witchcraft  mainly  rest  on  an  argument  from  efl'ect 
to  cause. 

As  for  iov«-n>agic,  it  may  not  seem  at  first  sight 
to  have  the  anti-social  character  of  the  magic  of 
hate ;  but,  if  closely  observed,  it  will  be  found  on 
the  whole  to  minister  to  hardly  less  disreputable 
purposes.  Thus  among  the  Arunta  of  Central 
Australia  such  magic  is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  runaway  match.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  native  ideas,  it  is  merely  a  case  of  one 
tribal  husband  trying  to  entice  the  woman  away 
from  another  tribal  husband,  so  that,  as  Spencer 
and  Gillen  say,  '  it  is  a  breach  of  manners  but  not 
of  custom  '  C,  p.  544).  Even  so,  however,  it  wouhl 
seem  to  be  extremely  liable  to  lead  to  a  general 
fight  within  the  group,  or  between  one  local  group 
and  another,  so  that  its  anti-social  tendency  is 
bound  in  the  long  run  to  become  tolerably 
manifest. 

So  much  for  what  are  perhaps  the  clearest 
instances  of    types  of    ritual  acts  generated   by 


passions  and  desires  which  society  is  bound  to  try 
to  suppress  in  the  interest  of  its  own  self-preserva- 
tion. Such  rites  can  bo  placed  in  a  more  or  less 
determinate  class  by  themselves,  wliereas  over 
against  this  class  can  be  set  in  contrast  another 
class  of  rites,  entirely  similar  as  regards  the 
general  nature  of  their  mechanism,  but  embodying 
moti\'es  of  a  kind  held  to  be  socially  salutary. 
Broadly  siicaking,  all  public  rites  have  this 
common  quality  of  being  licit  and  repiitable,  since 
the  fact  that  tliey  are  the  recognized  custom  of 
the  community  is  taken  as  a  suliieient  guarantee 
that  they  exist  for  the  ftirtherance  of  the  common 
weal.  Thus  the  totemic  ceremonies  of  the  Central 
Australians,  the  object  of  which  is  the  increase  of 
the  food-animals  and  plants,  occupy  exactly  the 
.same  place  in  the  life  of  the  peojile  as  is  filled  by 
the  rites  of  the  Church  in  a  Cliristian  country. 
Hence  E.  Durkheim  (Les  Formes  iUmcntaires  de  la 
vie  religicuse,  Paris,  1912)  takes  the  totemic  system 
of  Australia  as  the  typical  instance  of  an  elementary 
religion,  whereas  Frazer,  adopting  what  has  been 
termed  the  horizontal  line  of  division  between 
magic  and  religion,  would  assign  these  totemic 
rites  wholesale  to  the  age  of  magic.  Indeed,  no 
better  instance  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  in- 
compatibility between  the  horizontal  and  the  per- 
pendicular methods  of  viewing  magic  and  religion 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  "While,  then,  for 
the  simpler  societies  at  all  events,  public  rites 
always  rank  as  good  and  licit,  does  it  follow  that 
private  rites  as  such  will  tend  to  be  regarded  aa 
bad  and  illicit  ?  According  to  Robertson  Smith 
(The  Religion  of  the  Semites'^,  London,  1894,  p.  263  f.), 
it  well-nigh  amounts  to  this  : 

'  It  was  the  community,  and  not  the  individual,  that  was 
sure  of  the  permanent  and  unfailing;  help  of  its  deity.  It  was  a 
national  not  a  personal  providence  that  was  taught  by  ancient 
religion.  .So  much  was  this  the  case  that  in  purely  personal 
concerns  the  ancients  were  very  apt  to  turn,  not  to  the  recog- 
nised religion  of  the  family  or  of  the  state,  but  to  magical 
superstitions.  .  .  .  Not  only  did  these  magical  superstitions 
lie  outside  religion,  but  in  all  well-ordered  states  the,v  were 
regarded  as  illicit.  A  man  had  no  right  to  enter  into  private 
relations  with  supernatural  powers  that  might  help  Iiim  at 
the  expense  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  In  his 
relations  to  the  unseen  he  was  bound  always  to  think  and  act 
with  and  for  the  community,  and  not  for  himself  alone.' 

Granting,  however,  that  in  the  small  undifler- 
entiated  society  private  enterprise  is  suspect,  we 
must  recognize  that,  as  the  division  of  labour 
develops  and  the  individual  asserts  himself  more 
and  more,  the  law  is  increasingly  ready  to  sanction, 
or  at  least  condone,  the  use  of  ritual  forms  for 
securing  personal  ends,  such  as  the  protection  of 
property  by  tabu-iuarks  having  the  force  of  con- 
ditional curses  (see  P.  Huvelin,  '  Magie  et  droit 
individuel,'  in  ASoc  x.  [1907]  1  f.  ;  and  cf.  M. 
Mauss  and  M.  II.  Beuchat,  ih.  ix.  [1906]  117,  on 
the  niagico-religious  significance  of  the  Eskimo 
property-marks).  For  the  rest,  there  will  always 
be  in  every  society  a  number  of  ceremonial  practices 
to  which  a  certain  amount  of  magico-religious 
value  attaches  that  fall  most  naturally  under  the 
category  of  folk-lore,  having  no  place  in  the 
official  cult,  yet  being  too  insignificant  to  call  for 
much  notice  favourable  or  vmfavourable,  and,  on 
the  whole,  tending  to  be  despised  rather  than 
condemned.  In  short,  for  certain  purposes  of 
science  it  is  best  to  treat  all  magico-religious  rites 
as  generically  akin,  even  while  making  due  allow- 
ance for  their  tendency  to  group  themselves  round 
the  opposite  pole  of  beneficence  and  maleficence, 
of  social  service  and  individual  greed  or  spite. 
More  especi.illy  is  this  so  when  the  interest  passes 
from  intent  to  content,  from  motive  to  mechanism. 
Social  and  anti-social  rites  are  hardly  distinguish- 
able in  respect  of  their  external  forms  at  the  stage 
of  the  most  rudimentarj' culture.  Thus  the  agen^= 
bear   the  closest  resemblance   to  each   other,  the 
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sorcerer  and  priest  often  nuM'tinfi  in  the  [icrsoii  of 
tlie  incclicine-man.  The  rites  are  of  the  same 
geiienvl  pattern,  whetlier  tlicy  lie  manual  or  oral. 
Lastly,  the  idea><  that  are  bound  up  with  the  rites 
conform  to  a  common  type,  now  to  that  of  mana 
and  now  to  that  of  spirit  (cf.  Iluvelin,  op.  rif.  p.  2). 
After  all,  it  is  no  wonder  that  (litlbrontiation 
should  hardly  have  be^'un,  seeing  that,  so  long  as 
society  is  represented  by  an  agf^'regate  of  small 
groups  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual  discord,  what 
would  be  evil  if  practised  on  a  friend  becomes  pood 
the  moment  it  is  directed  against  the  people  just 
across  the  way.  Or,  again,  society  may  halt  as  it 
were  between  two  ethical  opinions,  with  the  result 
tliat  ritual  practices  of  contradictory  intent  may 
obtain  something  like  equal  toleration  ;  the  moral 
status  of  love-magic  was  especially  ambiguous, 
so  that,  for  instance,  among  the  Kurnai  tribe  of 
Victoria,  where  marriage  by  elopement  verges  on 
the  position  of  a  recognized  institution,  '  while 
there  were  medicine-men  who  assisted  those  who 
wished  to  elope,  there  were  other  medicine-men 
who  aided  the  pursuing  kindred  to  discover  them' 
(A.  W.  Howitt,  The  NalivR  Tribes  of S.E.  Australia, 
London,  1904,  p.  277).  Once  more  the  medicine- 
man in  his  capacity  of  tribal  head-man  may  use 
his  supernatural  power  to  punish  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  the  group,  such  as  the  novice  who 
behaves  improperly  at  the  initiation  ceremonies, 
or  the  man  who  attacks  another  by  means  of  evil 
magic  ;  but  he  will  likewise  in  his  private  capacity 
use  his  power  against  his  enemies,  and  will  even 
bring  to  bear  on  them  the  power  of  Daramulun, 
the  great  anthropomorphic  god  of  the  mysteries, 
the  very  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  religious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe  (Howitt,  pp.  543,  382). 
Clearly,  then,  it  is  not  to  the  simpler  and  more  un- 
differentiated societies  that  we  must  look  for  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  the  purposes  embodied  in 
rites,  leading  sooner  or  later  to  their  organization 
in  rival  systems  that  henceforth  to  some  extent 
develop  independently.  Organization  and  system, 
however,  are  terms  that  perhaps  are  hardly  applic- 
able even  to  the  later  developments  of  black  magic. 
It  is  religion  that  has  all  the  organization  to  itself, 
because  public  approval  affords  it  every  chance  of 
free  expansion.  Magic,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
enemy  of  organized  cult  and,  indeed,  of  the  social 
organization  as  a  whole,  must  lurk  in  dark  places, 
and  grows  not  by  internal  systematization,  but 
merely  as  does  a  rubbish-heap,  by  the  casual 
accumulation  of  degraded  and  disintegrated  rites 
of  all  kinds.  At  most  T£  may  affect  a  certain 
definiteness  of  form  by  imitating  religions  ritual 
in  a  spirit  of  blasphemous  parody,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  '  Idack  mass.'  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
utterly  deficient  on  the  side  of  theory,  and  consists 
simply  in  a  congeries  of  practices  which  by  per- 
version and  distortion  have  lost  most  of  the  mean- 
ing that  they  once  had.  Only  in  this  sense,  then, 
do  they  rest  on  the  principle  of  compulsion  as 
opposed  to  conciliation,  that,  being  mere  rites, 
lacking  the  support  of  any  con.sistent  scheme  of 
thought,  they  have  to  depend  for  their  validity  on 
the  bare  fact  that  they  appear  to  work.  Religion, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  never  wholly  escaping  the 
tendency  to  impute  value  and  efficacy  to  its  ritual 
as  such,  is  free  to  develop  an  ethical  conception  of 
the  godhead  in  which  the  action  of  mere  power  is 
gradually  converted  into  that  of  a  power  that 
makes  for  righteou.sness,  and  is  therefore  to  l>e 
moved  and  conciliated  not  by  rites  but  by  righteous 
conduct. 

(6)  Mnqic  as  the  rival  of  science.— 'T\\6  view 
advanced  by  Krazer  to  the  eflect  that  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  magic  is  identical  with  that 
of  modern  science  (Gli',  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  i. 
220)    will    hardly     bear    close    inspection.      The 


magician  surely  docs  not  postulate  '  that  the  same 
causes  will  always  produce  the  same  effects.'  On 
the  contrary,  his  art  is  based  on  the  suppo.sed 
possibility  of  miracle — on  what  might  be  termed 
super-causation  as  contrasted  with  normal  causa- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  .seeks  to  help  out  (Uilinary 
action  by  means  of  an  increment  of  power  borrowed 
from  a  supra-sensible  source.  This  is  what  Tylor 
means  by  characterizing  magic  as  '  occult  science.' 
U  makes  a  fatal  difference  if,  after  the  manner  of 
Krazer,  this  qualification  be  omitted.  Magic  thus 
stands  in  far  clo.ser  atlinity  with  religion  than  with 
science,  inasmuch  as  religion  and  magic  equally 
consist  in  dealings  with  the  supra-sensible  and 
differ  not  as  regards  the  means  employed  but 
simply  as  regards  the  ends  pursued,  since  the  one 
tries  to  bring  blessings  to  pass  by  means  of  miracle, 
aid  the  other  to  bring  curses.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  no  known  stnf;e  of  his  evolution  does  the  exist- 
ence of  man  consist  in  one  continuous  round  of 
mystic    practices.      It    is    mainly    at    the    crisis, 

f)eriodic  or  occasional,  in  the  social  and  individual 
ife  that  the  med  to  draw  on  unseen  sources  of 
support  is  felt.  In  the  intervals  the  workaday 
world  of  actions,  guided  by  the  routine  of  sense- 
perception,  stands  in  the  foregiound  of  attention  ; 
and  this  is  the  world  in  which  science  in  the  sense 
of  natural  science  has  always  been  at  home. 
Chipping  a  flint  so  as  to  produce  a  cutting  edge  is 
nascent  science,  whereas  bringing  \ip  a  quartz- 
crystal  mysteriously  from  one's  inside  is  a  magico- 
religious  proceeding  belonging  to  quite  another 
order  of  experience.  A  considerable  part  at  any 
rate  of  modern  science  has  originated  in  technical 
processes  of  a  directly  utilitarian  and  '  lay '  char- 
acter. Thus  European  geometry  would  seem  to 
be  the  outcome  of  the  art  of  the  '  cord-fasteners ' 
who  measured  out  the  land  in  Egypt  after  each 
inundation  of  the  Nile  (cf.  J.  Burnet,  Early  Greek 
Philosojihy^,  London,  1908,  p.  24).  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that,  so  long  as  their  occult 
character  be  recognized,  certain  developments  of 
the  magicoreligious  way  of  thinking  may  be  held 
to  correspond  to  sciences  or  pseudo-sciences,  inas- 
much as  they  severally  represent  a  body  of  organ- 
ized lore  intended  on  the  whole  for  the  furtherance 
of  secular  and  purely  technical  ends.  Of  these 
the  most  characteristic  types  are  faith-healing  and 
divination  (qq.i\).  Faith-healing  is  in  its  most 
typical  form  a  direct  counterlilast  to  sorcery, 
which  is  in  essence  a  faith-hurting.  White  magic 
and  black  magic  determine  to  a  large  extent  each 
other's  form,  since  the  natural  procedure  of  the 
healer  is  first  to  establish  by  his  diagnosis  what 
exactly  the  wicked  magician  has  done,  and  then 
by  dramatic  reversal  of  the  action  to  undo  it. 
Indeed,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  witchcraft 
is  in  no  small  part  a  pure  invention  on  the  part  of 
leeclicraft.  To  bring  about  a  faith-cure  it  is 
essential  to  show  that  what  is  wrong  is  something 
that  will  answer  to  the  proposed  method  of  putting 
it  right ;  and  what  more  plain  than  that  medicine- 
man may  checkmate  meilicine-man,  diamond  cut 
diamond?  Meanwhile,  the  occult  science  of  the 
faith-healer  is  not  the  only  form  of  medical  science 
known  to  the  savage.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  more  or  less  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  folk-medicine,  towards  which  it  stands 
in  a  certain  attitude  of  rivalry. 

Thus  Roth,  who,  as  a  medical  man,  went  very  carefully  into 
the  various  methods  of  dealing  with  disease  that  prevailed 
among  the  aboricinea  of  North  Queonslatid,  shows  that  '  no 
"  doctors  "  attend  specially  on  the  sick,  t  Ik- charge  of  all  such 
beinjf  left  to  indiviffual  caprice,  e.g.,  a  woman  looks  after  her 
husband,  a  mother  after  her  child.  Nor  do  they  specially  pre- 
scribe, the  knowledge — where  known  to  all — of  the  therapeuti- 
cal value  of  any  plant,  of  massage,  etc.,  being  conmion  to  the 
tribe '  (iV.  Queensland  Kthn.,  Bull.  5,  p.  29).  It  is  only  when 
the  orditiary  treatment  fails  that  the  aid  of  the  medicine-mftD 
is  called  in  (iO). 
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Among  the  specifics  in  common  use  among  tlie 
natives  observed  by  him,  Koth  enumerates  more 
than  forty  difl'erent  plants,  for  some  of  which  at 
least  genuine  remedial  proporties  can  be  claimed. 
Again,  ligatures,  bleeding,  massage,  poultices  and 
fomentations,  dressings  for  cuts,  the  use  of  splints 
for  fractures,  and  so  on,  are  '  lay '  methods  of 
treatment  which  rest  on  a  basis  of  what  we  too 
would  be  ready  to  recognize  as  'science,'  i.e.  a 
more  or  less  organized  common  sense.  At  tlie 
same  time,  the  lay  mind  is  likewise  addicted  to 
what  the  modern  doctors  would  regard  as  pure 
superstition,  such  as  reliance  on  charms,  amulets, 
the  sucking-string,  etc.  But  at  any  rate  the 
atmosphere  of  mystery  with  which  the  professional 
faith-healer  sun'ounds  the  exercise  of  his  craft  is 
absent  from  these  applications  of  communal  lore 
to  the  ills  of  life.  Further,  the  professional  enters 
into  competition  with  the  layman  in  order  to 
demonstrate  how  superior  his  wonder-working  is 
to  the  humdrum  procedure  of  the  ordinary  folk- 
medicine. 

Thus  Roth  specially  notes  that  'among  the  Boulia  blacks, 
there  are  indications  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  medicine- 
men to  claim  a  share  in  the  cure,  with  a  corresponding  reward.' 
The  common  cure  for  snake-bite  being  a  vapour-bath,  which 
apparently  answers  very  well,  the  medicine-man  undertakes  to 
help  it  out  by  operating  on  the  snake.  'The  doctor  himself 
goes  to  the  place  where  the  accident  happened,  is  shown  where 
the  snake  lies  hid,  digs  it  out,  and  lets  it  glide  away  a  few  feet 
before  coaiinencing  to  pelt  it  with  stones.  During  this  process 
the  snake  gradually*  diminishes  in  size,  and  gradually  becomes 
harmless,  when  it  is  carried  back  to  camp,  where  the  medicine- 
man, turning  its  skin  half-way  inside  out  while  still  alive,  throws 
it  into  water,  and  so  makes  an  end  of  it.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  no  layman  is  allowed  to  witness  any  part  of  this  pr«cedure"' 
(16.  p.  42). 

It  only  remains  to  add,  in  fairness  to  the  medicine- 
man, that  a  reputation  for  magic  in  the  sense  of  a 
more  or  less  bad  and  anti-social  kind  of  wonder- 
working is  thrust  upon  him  by  the  very  fact  that 
he  is  a  professional  and  hence  has  the  public 
against  him,  according  to  the  principle  that  what- 
ever is  private  ih  rude  society  is  suspect.  As 
Huvelin  points  out,  so  long  as  society  remains 
undiBerentiated,  all  custom  rests  on  the  common 
belief  and  wears  a  religious  character,  so  that  every 
manifestation  of  individuality  is  destitute  of  sanc- 
tion, when  it  does  not  actually  amount  to  a  crime. 
Hence,  when  social  organization  begins  to  come 
into  existence  through  the  division  of  labour, 
individual  activity  is  obliged  to  disguise  itself 
under  a  cloak  of  religiotis  forms,  which  gives  the 
professional  an  ambiguous  character,  not  only  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  but  even  in  his  own  eyes,  since 
others  suspect,  while  he  himself  is  oliscurely  con- 
scious, that  powers  and  practices  which  originally 
came  into  being  for  the  public  service  are  being  ex- 
ploited for  private  ends  {Huvelin,  p.  43).  Whether 
it  be  the  professional  doctor  or  the  professional 
smith,  his  right  to  be  a  specialist  has  been  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  seeming,  and  being,  something 
of  a  humbug. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  divination,  we  have 
an  even  clearer  case  of  a  pseudo-science,  since, 
whereas  faith-healing  has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
purged  of  its  supernatural  ism  and  incorporated 
into  modern  medicine,  divination  has  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  science  of  to-day,  unless  we  detect  its  after- 
math in  the  accepted  postulate  that  the  goal  of 
science  is  prediction.  On  the  other  hand,  divin.a- 
tion  lias  in  certain  of  its  developments  all  the 
appearance  of  science  so  far  as  concerns  the  organi- 
zation of  its  principles  and  the  directly  practical 
character  of  its  aims.  Thus  Babylonian  divination, 
the  literature  of  which  is  particularly  rich,  reveals  an 
amazing  wealth  of  lore  involving  the  most  elaborate 
classifications  of  omens  resting  on  a  wide  basis  of 
genuine  observation.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
here  the  practice  of  the  art  depending  on  this  body 
of  wonld-De  knowledge  was  thoroughly  respectable. 


bein^,  in  fact,  a  branch  or  department  of  the  official 
religion  (see  DlviNATION  [Assyro-Babylonian]). 
It  is  not,  in  fact,  until  it  migrates  into  Europe  that 
Babylonian  astrology  is  differentiated  from  astro- 
nomy, and  the  opposition  between  the  two  becomes 
apparent.  Again,  at  a  lower  stage  of  social  evohi- 
tion  divination  can  fill  the  place  of  science  in  so  far 
as  it  calls  out  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind 
and  supplies  .some  sort  of  intellectual  gymnastic. 
Thus  H.  A.  Junod,  a  missionary,  who  gives  an 
admirable  account  of  the  use  of  the  divinatory 
bones  among  the  Thonga  of  S.  Africa,  spent  many 
hours  with  his  native  teachers  trying  to  acquire 
the  principles  of  this  system  of  theirs  which  they 
call  'The  Word,'  and  vaunt  to  be  superior  to  the 
missionary's  Bible : 

'  So  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the  depths  of  the  Bantu 
mind,  that  mind  which  has  perhaps  invented  nothing  more 
elaborate  and  more  magical  than  the  divinatory  system.  Of 
course  no  sensible  person  would  for  a  moment  believe  in  the 
objective  value  of  these  practices.  Astralogomancy  has  no 
more  real  worth  than  Cheiromancy,  Necromancy,  and  all  the 
other  "  mancies."  But  I  am  obUged  to  confess  that  the  Thonga 
system  is  far  more  clever  than  any  other  which  I  have  met  with, 
and  that  it  admirably  answers  to  the  wants  of  the  Natives,  as 
it  comprehends  all  the  elements  of  their  life,  photographs  them, 
so  to  speak,  in  such  a  way  that  indications  and  directions  can 
be  obtained  for  all  possible  cases'  {The  Life  of  a  South  African 
Tribe,  Neuch&tel,  1913,  ii.  494). 

It  remains  to  show  how  science  in  the  modern  sense 
has  managed  to  shake  itself  free  of  its  rivals,  the 
pseudo-sciences.  As  far  as  relates  to  what  has 
been  called  '  the  European  epoch  of  the  human 
mind,'  the  mother  of  science  is  undoubtedly  ancient 
Greece.  There  the  human  spirit  shook  itself  free 
of  the  domination  of  the  magico-religious,  thanks 
to  its  interest  in  the  things  of  this  world. 

'Between  Homer  and  Herodotus,  Greek  Reason  has  come 
into  the  world.  .  .  .  Man  has  become  the  measure  of  all  things  ; 
and  things  are  worth  obsen'ing  and  recording  .  .  .  according 
as  they  do,  or  do  not,  amplify  human  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired, or  prompt  or  guide  human  attempts  to  classify  and 
interpret  them.  In  this  hi^^h  meaning  of  the  word  all  Greek 
records  are  utilitarian,  relative  to  an  end  in  view  :  and  this  end 
Is  ever  anthropocentric,  it  is  nothing  less,  but  it  is  also  nothing 
more,  than  the  Good  Life,  the  Wellbeing  of  Mankind '  (J.  L. 
Myres,  in  Anthropology  and  the  Classics,  ed.  ilarett,  Oxford, 
1908,  p.  123). 

There  is  no  violent  breaking  with  the  old-world 
rituals  and  the  associated  beliefs ;  but  coloniza- 
tion, trade,  and  the  progres.s  of  the  industrial  arts 
beget  a  secular  frame  of  mind  which  dismisses 
theological  prejudices  in  so  far  as  they  conflict  with 
technical  improvements. 

'Ail  ailments  are  from  God,' writes  Hippocrates,  'no  one  of 
them  being  more  divine  than  another,  or  more  human  either, 
but  all  alike  from  God.  But  each  of  such  things  has  a  process 
of  growth,  and  nothing  comes  into  being  without  a  process  ot 
growth.'  Wherefore  he  turns  without  more  ado  to  the  studi' 
of  these  physical  causes  (cf.  Myres,  loc.  cit.  p.  140). 
Meanwhile,  in  philosophy,  which  at  first  under- 
stands by  '  nature '  something  eminently  super- 
natural in  its  potency  for  making  wonders  happen, 
there  gradually  develops  a  scientific  tradition  by 
the  side  of  a  mystic  tradition,  the  former  of  which 
affirms  the  reality  of  the  many  things  of  the  sense, 
world  as  against  the  reality  of  the  one  transcen- 
dental world-soul  conceived  by  the  latter  (cf.  F.  M. 
Comford,  From  Religion  to  Philosophy,  London, 
1912,  p.  144  f.).  The  former  view  culminates  in 
the  atomism  of  Democritus,  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  sphere  of  physical  science  until  recent  times. 
Now  this  whole  scientific  movement  is  opposed  in 
spirit  to  magic  and  religion  alike.  It  contradicts 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  magico-religious  type  of 
procedure  whether  by  manual  or  by  oral  rites,  and 
hence  cannot  be  identified  or  equated,  after  the 
fashion  of  Frazer,  with  magic  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  earliest  phase  of  cult  in  "eneral.  Nor, 
again,  has  it  any  real  affinity  with  black  magic  or 
any  parallel  development,  save  in  so  far  as  all 
technical  processes  undertaken  by  experts  are  at 
first  more  or  less  suspect  as  private  exploitations, 
as  has  already  been  explained.     Natural  science 
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by  association  with  tlie  productive  ails  lias  taken 
into  its  hands  tlie  entire  control  of  the  mechanical 
anil  material  snhere  of  human  life,  and  within 
this  sphere  will  hrook  no  rival.  In  the  moral 
sphere,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows  no  si^ns  of 
making  headway  against  the  claim  of  religion  to 
be  the  supreme  authority.  Meanwhile,  neitlicr 
science  nor  religion  can  aliord  to  tolerali-  the  anti- 
social and  immoral  person,  the  man  wlio  tries  to 
make  a  living  out  of  the  credulity  ami  idle  fears  of 
weak  humanity.  In  practice,  however,  both  limi 
it  hard  to  distingiiish  between  the  ihlinquent  and 
the  innovator,  so  that  the  line  between  evil  magic 
and  charlatanrj-.  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  hetero- 
doxy, on  the  "Iher,  tends  to  be  even  now  of  a 
somewhat  fluctuating  kind.  As  for  black  magic, 
it  has  almost  disappeared  from  view  in  civili/eil 
society.  As  the  lolklorist  knows,  however,  a 
permanent  possibility  of  demoralizing  superstition 
lurks  in  human  nature,  and  only  education  in 
regard  to  both  physical  facts  and  moral  truths  can 
keep  the  monster  down. 

Liter ATURB.— The  subject  has  a  vast  literature,  more  especi- 
ally seeinj;  Uiat,  accordinj^  to  one  definition  of  the  term,  magic 
covers  all  the  ruder  tonns  of  cult.  The  followinu  works  are  in 
various  ways  authoritative  ;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Re^Tarches  into  the 
Early  HUioni  of  Mankind-.  London,  1870,  ch.  vi.,PC^,  do.  1S91, 
ch.  iv.,  art.  'Majric,'in  EBr'';  J.  G.  Frazer.  GB^,  pt.  i.,  The 
Magic  Art,  do.  lull  (see  also  earlier  edd.),  Lectures  on  the  liarly 
History  of  the  Eiiuiship,  Jo.  190S ;  A.  C.  Lyall,  Asiatic 
Studies,  1st  ser.,  do.  1899,  p.  99ff. ;  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introduction 
to  the  Uistor!/  0/  Religion,  do.  1890,  '  Tlie  Definition  of  Magic,' 
Soeioloijieal  Uehieic,  i.  (190S]  105  ft.  ;  Tram.  0/  Srd  Internat. 
Cong.  0/  Religions,  i.  (Oxford,  1908]  71  f..  Introduction  to  the 
Study  0/  Comparative  Rel.,  New  York,  1908,  p.  70 f. ;  R.  R. 
Marett,  The  Threshold  of  Religion-,  London,  1914,  essay  ii.  ; 
L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Morals  in  Erolulion,  do.  1906,  31914,  ii. ; 
A.  Lan^,  .Magic  and  Religion,  do.  I'JOI ;  A.  C.  Haddon,  Magic 
and  Fetishism,  do.  1906;  W.  E.  Roth,  North  Quecyistand 
Ethnography,  Bull.  no.  5.  '  SuperstitioTi,  Magic,  and  Medicine,'  j 
Brisbane,  1903;  W.  R.  Halliday,  'The  Force  of  Initiative  in 
Magical  Conflict,'  in  FL  xxi.  [19101  147£f.  ;  E.  S.  Hartland, 
Ritual  and  Belief,  London,  1914  ;  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic, 
do.  1900 ;  I.  King:,  The  Development  of  Religion,  do.  1910  ; 
E.  S.  Ames,  The  Psychology  of  Relujiotuf  Experience,  do.  1910  ; 
J.  H.  Leuba,  A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion,  New  York, 
1912  ;  H.  Hubert  an<l  ^.  Mauss,  '  Esqnisse  d'une  th^orie 
g6n^rale  de  la  mai;:ie,'  ASoc  vii.  [1904],  Milanges  d'histoire  des 
religions,  Paris,  1009;  P.  Huvelin.  'iMagie  et  droit  individuel,' 
ASoc  X.  [1907] ;  H.  Hubert,  art.  '  Magia,'  in  Darenibertr- 
Saglio,  vi. ;  A.  van  Gennep,  Les  Rites  dc  passage,  Paris,  U'OO, 
p.  17  f.  ;  K.  T.  Preuss,  '  Der  Ursprun^  der  Reliffion  und 
Kunst,'  in  Gtotius,  lx.\.\vi.  [1904] ;  H.  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion 
des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894  ;  W.  Wundt,  V olkerpsychologie,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ii.,  I^ipzig,  1907  ;  J.  Enneiuoser,  (JcscUiehte  der  Magie, 
HuDich,  1844  ;  A.  Lehmann,  Aberglauhe  und  Zauhcrei,  Stutt- 
gart, 1908.  R.  R.  Marett. 

MAGIC  (.\rabian  and  Mnslini).^The  word  used 
in  Arabic  for  this  notion  is  .sZ/o-,  connected  willi 
the  verb  meaning  '  to  produce  illusion '  on  the  eyes 
{Qur'an,  vii.  113);  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  in 
origin  the  causative  of  the  verb  luira,  'to  be  be- 
wildered,'and  is  explained  by  the  verb  'tofrigbtcn 
[istnrhalm],  whence  the  whole  phrase  resemljles 
imyeiwv  Kal  {^laTivwr  in  Ac  8".  It  is  probable  that 
the  Hebrew  shaluir,  used  twice  by  Is,aiah  for 
'  conjure  away,'  is  identical,  and  the  Armenian 
skhroumv,  'marvel,'  may  be  borrowed  from  this 
word.  The  passage  in  the  Qur'an  which  contains 
most  information  on  the  subject  is  ii.  96,  wliere  it 
is  stated  that  the  .?i/ir  was  revealed  to  the  two 
angels  in  Babel,  Harut  and  Marut,  who  taught  it 
to  mankind,  without  concealing  the  fact  that  they 
were  tempting  them  ;  the  sihr  showed  how  to 
separate  a  man  from  his  wife,  i.e.  was  the  contrary 
of  a  love-philtre.  Isaiah  (47")  connects  the  shnhnr 
with  Babylon,  wliich,  according  to  cla.ssicanvriters 
also,  was  the  headquarters  of  magic : 

"Tunc  Babylon  Persea  licet,  eecretaque  Memphis 
Orone  vetustorum  eolvat  penetrale  Magorum ' 

(Lucan,  Pharsalia,  vi.  449  f.). 
Harut  and  Marut  seem  from   their  names  to  he 
Aramaic  personilications  of  mischief  and  rebellinn, 
with  V  hich  their  recorded  operation  corresponds. 

In  the  Qur'un,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  not 


clear  whether  the  results  of  sihr  are  always  sub- 
jective (miy  or  may  be  objective;  and  some  com- 
mentatiirs  think  both  possilde.  When,  therefore,  a 
miracle  is  branded  assi'Ar,  it  may  be  regarded  either 
as  an  oi)lical  illusion  or  as  an  illicit  process  due  to 
the  employment  of  demons  ;  it  is  true  that  Solomon 
employed  them  (according  to  the  Qur'an),  but  this 
may  have  been  a  [irophctic  privilege.  And  a  theo. 
logical  difhculty  arises  from  the  statement  that 
sihr  was  revealed  to  two  angels,  as  what  is  revealed 
ought  not  to  be  evil.  The  orthodox  view  is  that 
magic  can  be  objective;  but  some  Mu'tazilite 
doctors  and  some  members  of  the  Shali'ito  and 
5anilite  sdiools  took  the  other  view  ;  and  even 
those  who  believed  that  it  was  objective  thought 
that  it  could  all'ect  accidents  only,  and  could  not 
transmute  substances. 

The  practice  was  forbidden,  and,  indeed,  under 
penalty  of  death  ;  Malik  held  that  one  convicted 
of  sorcery  should  not  even  be  given  the  option  of 
repentance,  whereas  Shati'i  conlined  the  death- 
sentence  to  the  case  where  examination  of  the 
accused  prove  1  him  to  be  guilty  of  unbelief  (Qastal- 
lani,  Commentary  on  the  Mriurihib  Lridnniyi/oh, 
Cairo,  1278,  vii.  116).  Acquisition  of  the  theory 
was,  however,  permissible,  and,  according  to  some, 
a  dtity  incumbent  on  certain  members  of  the  com- 
munity, as  protection  against  those  who  practised 
the  art. 

The  recognition  by  Islam  of  the  existence  of 
jiim  furnished  a  basis  for  the  belief  in  magic,  to 
which,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  educate<l 
and  of  serious  writers  is  about  the  same  in  most 
countries ;  it  is  not  ordinarily  recognized  as  an 
agent  in  the  course  of  events,  yet  may  well  be  ad- 
mitted into  tales  of  wonder  and  delight,  whereas 
the  superstitious  may  resort  to  it  for  a  variety  of 
ii^-cds. 

It  figures  on  one  occasion  in  the  biography  of 
the  Prophet,  when  an  illness  was  brought  upon 
bim  by  a  Jew  named  Labid  ben  al-A'aam  ;  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  latter  obtained  possession 
of  some  hair  left  on  the  rrophet's  comb,  which  he 
hid  with  some  other  objects  in  a  well ;  according 
to  others,  the  oliject  hidden  was  a  string  with  a 
number  of  knots  upon  it.  The  latter  version  is 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  penultimate  sura  of 
the  Qur'an,  which  is  a  spell  against  eclipses  and 
women  who  breathe  or  spit  on  knots.  The  prac- 
tices against  which  these  spells  arc  directed  are 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  which  are 
enumerated  liy  classical  writers  (e.g.,  Lucan,  vi. 
■160 ir.).  Others,  of  which  the  Arabian  Niijhts 
oilers  ample  illustration,  also  have  analogies  in  the 
literature  of  classical  antiquity  ;  the  transforma- 
tion of  men  into  animals  by  a  witch's  potion  is 
found  as  early  as  the  Odyssey.  In  Arabic  there  is 
a  special  word  for  this  process,  rruiskh. 

yaji  Khalifali  (Lexicon  bibliograph.  ct  encyclo- 
pmd.,  ed.  G.  Fliigel,  London,  1835-58,  iii.  584) 
classifies  the  various  magical  methods  as  follows  : 

The  Indian  consists  in  purification  of  the  soul  ;  the  Naba- 
Ixan  in  the  emplovnient  of  spells  at  suitable  times  ;  the  Greek 
in  compelling  the'scrviie  of  the  spirits  of  the  Sjiheres  and  the 
stars ;  that  of  the  Hebreivs,  Copts,  and  Arabs  in  mentioning 
names  of  unknown  meaning— this  method  being  a  variety  of 
that  by  incanUtion,  those  who  employ  it  prolessmg  thereby  to 
press  into  their  service  the  angels  who  have  power  ov«r  the 
jiali.    This  last  expression  recalls  Lucan's 

'  habciit  haec  carmina  certum 
Imperiosa  deum,  qui  mundum  cogere,  quicquid 
Cogitur  ipse  potest '  (vi.  497  fT.). 

The  classification  cannot  be  maintained,  though  it 
is  possible  that  the  tendency  in  the  case  of  the 
different  nations  corresponded  roughly  with  the 
methods  assigned  ;  thus  doubtless  the  theory  that 
ascetic  practice  won  command  over  the  gods  was 
carried  to  greater  lengths  by  the  Indians  than  el-se- 
where,  whereas  tlie  theory  of  mysterious  words 
Jewish,   and   the   Hermetic 
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magic  specially  astrological ;  ordinarily,  however, 
all  these  ideas  are  confused  or  combined. 

The  diflerence  emphasized  by  Lucan  between 
authorized  and  unauthorized  occultism  ('si  quid 
taciturn,  sed  fas  erat '  and  '  detestanda  deis  saevo- 
rum  arcana  uiagorum')  was  fully  recognized  in  the 
Islamic  State,  which  had  its  official  astrologers 
while  it  condemned  the  black  art.  Since,  however, 
what  was  required  from  the  former  was  prediction 
of  the  future,  the  distinction  could  not  be  main- 
tained with  the  desirable  clearness. 

Tabari  records  {History,  ed.  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Leyden,  1879- 
1901,  iii.  1463)  how  the  highly  respected  astrologer,  'Ali  ben 
Yaljya,  in  the  year  247,  was  reading  sut  to  the  khalif  a  book  of 
precUctions(m"fl^di(i(m),  when  he  came  across  the  statement  that 
the  tenth  khalif  would  be  slain  in  his  own  reception-room ;  he 
had  to  alter  the  text  in  consequence.  Much  Die  same  is  re- 
corded by  him  in  the  case  of  an  unauthorized  lad,  who  possessed 
'  the  Book  of  the  Empire '  (Kitah  al-daulah),  where  there  \va.s  a 
prophecy  that  the  khalif  Mahdi  would  last  ten  years.  Since 
such  a  prophecy  would  mean  certain  death  to  any  one  who 
was  discovered  to  be  in  possession  of  it,  the  word  '  forty  *  was 
substituted  for  *  ten  'in  the  book,  and  with  such  skill  that  no 
one  could  delect  the  interpolation  (iii.  497).  In  the  year  2S4 
(Tabari,  iii.  2179)  an  unknown  person  haunted  the  palace  of  the 
khalif  Mu'tacjid,  who  summoned  '  the  lunatics  and  the  con- 
jurers' to  cletect  him  ;  the  conjurers  were  to  get  control  of  the 
demon  in  possession  of  one  of  the  lunatics,  who  would  then  give 
the  necessary  information.  The  behaviour  of  the  lunatics,  how- 
ever, so  much  alarmed  the  khahf  that  he  dismissed  them  all 
with  gratuities  before  anything  could  be  done. 
Similarly,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  normal 
or  legitimate  spell  and  that  which  would  he  con- 
demned by  the  orthodox,  though  here,  too,  clear- 
ness is  wanting.  The  child's  amulet  called  tamimah 
is  regarded  as  normal.  About  the  magical  em- 
ployment of  Qur'anic  verses  there  seem  to  be 
diflerences  of  opinion.  The  historian  Sakhawi 
{Tibr  Masbuk,  Cairo,  1896,  p.  21S)  records  a  con- 
troversy about  the  iMfizatBrnnaddn,  certain  verses 
which,  if  written  on  the  last  Friday  in  Kamadau, 
will  secure  the  house  which  contains  them  from 
burning  and  the  shiji  whereon  they  are  inscribed 
from  being  wrecked  ;  the  historian's  teacher  wished 
for  government  interference  with  their  inscription, 
but  the  practicte  was  too  widely  spread  to  admit 
of  this.  In  the  I\[aqdmahs  of  ^arlri  the  impostor 
succeeds  with  the  spells  which  he  composes ;  in 
one  case  the  magic  lies  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
composition,  whereas  in  the  other  (for  facilitating 
chiWbirth)  the  work  is  really  done  by  a  drug  with 
Avhich  he  happens  to  be  acquainted. 

In  the  Arabian  Nights  the  magician  is  fre- 
quently a  Moor  {Mrifjhribi),  and  the  association  of 
magic  with  those  regions  i.s  not  extinct ;  the  most 
elaborate  treatise  whicli  we  possess  on  Islamic 
magic  is  E.  Doutt6's  Magic  ct  religion  dans 
I'Afrique  du  Nord  (Algiers,  1909).  Women  and 
negroes  also  play  a  considerable  r61e.  In  the 
tradition  the  art  has  a  tendency  to  be  connected 
with  Israelites,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Prophet. 

According  to  Slas'udi  (Mttriij  at-dliakab,  ed.  and  tr.  B.  de 
Meynard  and  P.  de  Courtcille,  Paris,  lSlil-77,  iv.  '260),  one  of  the 
complaints  against  Uthman,  the  third  khalif.  was  that  he  had 
shown  insuflicient  firmness  in  dealing  with  the  case  of  a  Jew, 
named  Batruni,  who  liad  performed  some  marvellous  exploits  in 
the  mosque  of  Kiifa  ;  '  he  caused  a  mightv  king  mountvii  on  a 
horse  to  ride  in  the  court,  he  then  turned  himself  into  a  camel, 
then  produced  a  phantom  ass,  which  passed  through  him,  then 
he  beheaded  a  man,  and  by  anollier  stroke  with  his  sword  put 
him  together  again ' ;  a  pious  spectator  beheaded  tlie  Jew,  who 
probably  was  a  conjurer,  and  performed  some  feats  whicli  the 
narrators  have  exaggerated. 

Written  spells  which  are  brought  to  Europe  from 
Islamic  countries  are  often  in  Hebrew  or  contain 
Hebrew  words. 

The  limits  which  separate  the  practices  con- 
demned by  the  Prophet  from  those  which  he 
approved  are  again  \'ery  narrow ;  tlius  in  the 
authoritative  collection  of  traditions  by  Muslim 
(Cairo,  1290,  ii.  ISU-lSr,)  e\  idence  is  adduced  to 
show  that  iluhaiiiniad  .sanctioned  the  employment 
of  spells  or  magical  prayers  for  treatment  of  the 
evil  eye,  snake-poison,  and  disease  generally  ;  the 


expert  who  employed  the  Qur'anic  texts  for  this 
purpose  might  even  charge  a  fee,  out  of  which  the 
Prophet  would  accept  a  royalty.  The  word  ru^- 
yah  is  employed  for  charms  of  this  kind,  and  in 
the  case  of  snakes  it  would  seem,  from  a  story 
told  by  Jahi?  (Zoology,  Cairo,  1906,  iv.  134),  that 
their  eB'ectiveness  depended  on  the  loudness  of  the 
charmer's  voice. 

The  name  for  collections  of  oracles  is,  as  has 
been  seen,  Malahim,  and  this  word  is  applied  to 
those  prophetical  works  wherein  the  future  is 
regularly  read  (e.g.,  the  Book  of  Daniel),  as  well 
as  to  less  authoritative  books.  Others  were  of  the 
sort  known  as  Cojisulting-boolcs,  i.e.  tables  whence 
the  future  could  be  divined  by  certain  modes  of 
combining  the  words,  letters,  or  figures  which 
make  them  up.  It  is  likely  that  the  primitive 
practices  which  constitute  the  magicians'  chief 
stock-in-trade,  and  are  common  to  many  countries, 
are  handed  on  by  oral  tradition,  and  to  be  learned 
only  from  the  persons  who  perform  them  or  from 
travellers  who  have  made  carefnl  observations 
(e.g.,  E.  W.  Lane,  Matmers  and  Customs  of  the 
Modern  Egyptians,  London,  1S95). 

LiTERATURS. — The  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  arti'-le.  Cf., 
further.  Divination  (Muslim),  Charms  and  Amulets  (Muham- 
madan).  D.  S.  MaRGOLIOUTH. 

MAGIC  (Babylonian). — For  the  purpose  of  this 
article  we  may  regard  the  term  'magic'  as  con- 
noting practices  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
belief  that  man  is  able  by  their  exercise  to  control 
the  unseen  powers  and  force  them  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  will.  Without  attempting  to 
discuss  the  vexed  question  of  the  relationship 
of  magic  to  religion  (see  '  Introductory '  section 
above),  we  may  say  that  this  generally  accepted 
use  of  the  term  has  great  advantages  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  material.  And  it  corresponds,  moreover, 
to  a  distinct  contrast  in  attitude  towards  the 
supernatural.  Magic  may  be  said  to  be  present] 
wherever  power  over  the  unseen  is  believed  to  be  1 
inlierent  in  the  ritual,  whereas,  according  to  the 
religious  couceptrthe  .-:eat  of  power  is  regarded  as  | 
resting  outside  the  sphere  of  man's  deliberate  con-_ 
trol.  \\'hen  the  term  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  great  body  of  the  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  .should  be  more  accurately  described  as 
falling  under  the  category  of  magic. 

It  is  true  that,  when  reading  some  of  the  Baby- 
lonian religious  compositions,  one  is  struck  by  the 
resemblance  which  many  of  the  phrases  bear  to 
ethical  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  pro- 
phetical writings.  Quoted  apart  from  their  con- 
text, such  passages  suggest  an  extraordinarilj'  high 
standard  of  morality  and  great  depth  of  feeling. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  judge  any  literature  merely 
by  extracts  or  anthologies ;  and,  when  studied  in 
their  own  surroundings,  tliej*  are  at  once  seen  to 
have  a  background  that  is  largely  magical  rather 
than  moral.  To  take  a  single  example,  the  Baby- 
lonian penitential  psalms  and  luanj'  of  the  prayers 
to  the  gods  show  that  the  Babylonians  had  a  very 
keen  sense  of  .^in.  The  contrition  and  misery  of 
the  pciiitent  are  exjiressed  with  great  beavity  of 
metaphor ;  but  it  is  essential  to  examine  the  ■ 
precise  meaning  of  the  words  employed,  and  not 
to  read  extraneous  associations  into  them.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  moral 
cliaracter  of  sin  which  we  find  emphasized  in  the 
Hebrew  ]iropliets  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Babylonian 
conception.  In  almost  the  whole  of  their  religious 
literature  the  expressions  'sin,'  'sickness,'  and 
'  possession  by  evil  spirits '  are  employed  as  ptire 
synonyms  ;  they  denote  merely  an  evil  state  of  the 
body.  In  fact,  all  sicklies.-  and  disease  were  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits,  under 
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whose  [tower  or  iiiflueuce  the  suH'erer  hail  fallen, 
whether  Ijy  his  own  act  or  through  the  machina- 
tions of  a  hostile  sorcerer  or  sDneress.  Such  spirits 
and  powers  of  evil  were  legion,  and  were  ever  on 
the  look-out  lo  inflict  bodily  harm  on  men.  They 
might  be  !,'liosts  of  the  dead,  or  gruesome  spirits 
half-huaiaii  and  half-demon,  or,  lastly,  fiends  and 
devils  of  a  nature  corresjionding  to,  but  lower  than, 
that  of  the  gods. 

The  sole  object  of  the  magical  te.xts  was  to 
enable  the  priests  to  control  and  e.xorcize  these 
demons,  or  tii  break  in  some  way  the  malign 
influence  which  they  e.xerted  upon  their  victim. 
.\nd,  in  order  to  be  successful,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  spirit  or  evil  influence  which 
aflTected  the  sick  man  sliould  be  mentioned  by 
name.  To  this  end  the  magician  repeated  long 
lists  of  ghosts  and  devils,  any  one  of  which  might 
be  tlie  cause  of  the  sickness.  Thanks  to  this 
practice,  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  Baby- 
lonian demons  and  their  characteristics.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  manner  of  their  attack,  and  how 
dissociated  this  was  from  any  moral  oflence  on 
their  victim's  part,  it  will  suflice  to  refer  briefly  to 
one  class  of  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  These 
spirits  were  the  ghosts  of  dead  people  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  could  not  find  rest,  but 
wandered  as  spectres  over  the  earth.  After  death 
the  spirits  of  men  and  women  wlio  died  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  and  were  buried  were 
believed  to  enter  the  under  world,  where  they 
eked  out  a  nii-serable  existence  with  the  help  of 
ofl'erings  and  libations  paid  to  them  by  their 
descendants  and  relatives  upon  earth.  But,  if  the 
Dll'crings  were  not  made,  or  if  the  corpse  was  left 
unburied,  the  spirit  might  wander  unsatisfied. 
Other  ghosts  were  the  spirits  of  those  who  died 
violent  or  unnatural  deatlis,  or  wlio  departed  this 
life  before  completing  certain  natural  functions — 
such  as  the  ghosts  of  women  who  died  in  childbed. 
As  a  rule,  such  spirits  haunted  ruins  or  desolate 
places,  and,  if  a  man  wandered  there,  they  might 
seize  on  him  and  plague  him.  A  spirit  of  this  sort 
could  also  fasten  himself  on  any  one  who  had  been 
in  any  way  connected  with  him  in  this  life,  by  the 
sharing  of  food  with  him  or  by  the  mere  act  of 
eating,  drinking,  or  dressing  in  his  company.  From 
these  instances  it  will  be  seen  that  a  man  was 
liable,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  supernatural 
attack,  and  precisely  similar  results  were  believed 
to  follow  both  ceremonial  and  moral  ofl'ences.  To 
touch  the  chair  or  bed  of  a  person  already  affected 
by  such  evil  influence  or  ban  was,  according  to  the 
texts,  quite  as  dangerous  as  committing  a  moral 
ofTence,  such  as  theft,  adultery,  or  murder,  and 
the  resulting  condition  of  sickness  or  misfortune 
was  the  same. 

In  order  to  esoajie  the  ban  and  cute  his  sickness 
or  misfortune,  the  sullerer  bad  recuurse  to  the 
magician,  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  magical 
words,  prayers,  and  ritual,  could  invoke  the  lielp 
of  the  great  gods,  and  so  gain  control  over  the 
demon  itself,  or,  in  cases  induced  by  human  inter- 
vention, over  the  hostile  sorcerer  or  sorceress  ^^Jlo 
had  cast  the  spell.  In  a  large  class  of  texts  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  magician  their  purely 
maj^ical  character  is  sufficiently  a])parent  from 
their  contents.  In  others,  where  t  he  ccmtents  refer 
more  to  the  condition  of  the  sullerer  than  to  the 
possible  causes  of  his  misfortune  or  the  means  to 
relieve  it,  the  es.'sentially  magical  character  of  the 
comiiositions  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  notes 
or  'rubrics'  which  give  directions  for  their  due 
recital  and  for  the  performance  of  accompanying 
rites  and  ceremonies.  l'"or  the  rites  prescribed 
often  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  prayer  or  incantation.  Sometimes 
Hie  oli'eriiigs  and  the  accumiianying  riles  have,  to 


our  eyes,  only  a  vague  relationshii)  to  the  character 
of  the  god  or  goddess  addressed.  But  in  other 
compositions  tlie  media  employed  for  the  magic  are 
specifically  named  in  the  recitative,  or  liturgical, 
portion  of  the  text.  In  fact,  a  study  of  the  rubrics 
makes  it  clear  that  many  present  a  certain  general 
resemblance  in  giving  directions  for  the  recital  of 
the  main  te.\t  over  something  w  Inch  is  mentioned 
in  the  accompanying  formulte.  The  relationship 
between  text  and  ritual  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  group  of  rubrics  from  the  Eighth  Tablet 
of  the  Miifdii  series,  col.  iii.  lines  8-22,  which  give 
I  directions  for  the  due  recital  of  incantations  on  the 
\  Sixth  Tablet  of  the  series  and  the  performance  of 
accompanying  rites. 

'  (a)  The  iucanlation  (beginning) :  "  Thou  art  good,  who  in  a 
pure  place  art  born  1 "  over  a  good  offering  shalt  thou  recite, 
and  upon  the  fuinigation-bowl,  which  itj  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
Shalt  thou  place  it. 

[  (6)  The  incantation  (beginning) :  "  Couie  my  sorceress  or  m> 
enchantress:"  ov -f  a  nuLukhkha-\->\A\\X  slialt'thou  re(!ite,  and 
upon  the  fumigation-bowl,  which  is  at  tlie  liead  of  the  bed,  shalt 
t'lou  place  it;  (and) with  an  upper-garment  shalt  thou  envelop 

:  the  bid. 

1      (c)  The  incantation  (beginning) :  "Come  my  sorcerer  or  ray 

I  enchantress  1 "  over  twelve  pieces  of  aha'irru-viooA  shalt  thou 
recite,  and  upon  the  luinigation-bowl.  which  is  at  the  head  of 
tlie  bed,  shalt  thou  place  them. 

{d)  The  incantation  (beginning) :  *'  Come  njy  sorceress,  my 
witch,  whose  paths  are  over  all  the  world  ! "  over  two  caged 
locusts  shalt  thou  recite,  and  to  the  right  of  the  door  and  to  the 
left  of  the  door  of  the  enchanted  man  slialt  thou  set  them. 

(e)  The  incantation  (beginning):  "Come  my  sorceress,  my 
witch  !  *'  over  a  stone  from  the  mountain  shalt  thou  recite,  and 
in  the  court  (of  the  house)  shalt  thou  lay  it. 

(/)  The  objects  for  ceremonial  burning  (^-^^Tri),  which  belong 
to  tiie  incantation  (beginning) :  "  EllU  my  bead,"  alt  that  are 
described  as  potent  against  bans,  shalt  thou  heap  together  and 
make  to  go  up  in  smoke.  The  incantation  (beginning):  "  Ellil 
my  head,"  shalt  thou  recite.' 

The  connexion  between  these  rites  and  the  corresponding 
sections  of  tlie  liturgical,  or  recitative,  portions  of  the  composi- 
tion is  clear.  For  example,  the  incantation  referred  to  in  . 
section  (6)  corresponds  to  Malyhl  vi.  102-l(jy,  which  twice  refers 
to  the  nw^uArft/:/i(T-plant  (cf.  lOSf.);  that  in  (c)  corresponds  to 
MafftH  vi.  110-117,  and  the  s/irt"ir/-t(-\vood  is  referred  to  in  line 
115  of  the  text,  which  should  read  :  '  At  the  head  of  my  bed  will 
I  place  twelve  pieces  of  ^/irt'/rnt-wocd ';  that  in  (rf)  is  Ma Idii 
vi.  118-126,  and  the  two  locusts  are  symbolical  of  the  two  '  gods 
of  the  watch  '  who  will  slay  the  sorceress  (c(.  123  ff.). 

This  rite  of  the  locusts,  w  liich  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  a  great  body  of  Babylonian  ritual, 
will  be  seen,  when  examined,  to  be  an  obvious 
example  of  sympathetic  magic.  The  locusts  were 
set,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sick  man's  door,  to 
represent  Lugal-girra  and  Meslamtaea,  who,  as 
'  gods  of  the  watch,'  would  be  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  sorceress  and  slay  her.  The  ma^ic  v\  ould  w  ork 
and  the  gods  would  act  at  the  second  recital  of  the 
incantation. 

In  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  the  use  of 
lire  was  essential,  and  it  would  seem  that,  aft<jr 
the  recital  of  the  correct  formuhe,  the  destruction 
of  the  objects  collected  by  the  magician  for  that 
ptirpose  synchronized  with  the  destruction  or 
removal  of  the  evil  influence  under  which  the 
patient  suft'ered.  The  rites  sometimes  required 
substances  of  some  value  or  rarity,  such  as  frag- 
ments of  gold  or  precious  stones  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  excejtt  for  powerful  or  wealthy  clients,  the 
magician  would  make  the  s;ime  fragments  do  again 
and  again.  But  the  objects  used  by  the  m.agician 
also  included  jilants,  pieces  of  wood,  various  sorts 
of  seeds,  vegetables,  dates,  iialm-spathes,  sheep- 
skin, wool,  etc. — all  iierislmblc  subst.inces  which 
could  easily  be  consumeil.  And  in  their  ca.se  the 
sympathetic  connexion  between  the  destruction  of 
the  ban  and  that  of  the  object  is  obvious.  That 
this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  this  whole  class 
of  ritual  is  clear  from  a  singularly  instructive 
snb-aection,  in  wliich  the  employment  of  images  is 
prescribed  in  jdace  of  unfashioned  natural  objects 
(jr  substances.  The  images  were  to  be  fashioned 
in  human  form,  to  represent  the  hosi  ile  sorcerer  or 
.sorceress,  and  the  destruction  of  these  by  lire,  to 
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the  recital  of  the  correct  formula',  was  obviously 
believed  to  svnclironize  with  the  destruction  of  the 
hostile  person  wliose  figure  had  been  imitated. 
These  images  could  be  madeof  wax,  honey,  bitumen, 
sesarae-seed,  and  the  lil<e— all  perisnable  and 
common  substances.  When  metal  was  employed, 
■we  may  assume  that  the  mere  passing  through  the 
fire  was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  magic. 
Evidence  of  the  great  part  played  by  fire  in  Baby- 
lonian magic  may  be  seen  in  the  titles  of  the  two 
chief  magical  wo"rks,  Shirpu  and  Maklu,  both  of 
which  signify  '  burning,'  and  in  the  great  number 
of  prayers  and  incantations  addressed  to  the  hre- 

In  one  particularly  interesting  class  of  magical 
rites  the  relationship  which  was  constituted  by  the 
magician  between  the  hostile  influence  and   the 
object  destroyed   may   be  clearly  traced.      Here 
the   magician'  is  engaged  in  exorcizing  a  demon 
from  his  patient,  and,  having  gained  control  by  the 
necessary  formula;,  he  transfers  him  to  some  object 
which  may  be  destroyed  or  rendered  harmless.     In 
one  such  case  the  medium  is  a  pot  of  water,  which 
is  then  broken  and  the  water  spilt ;  in  another  a 
clay  image  is  fastened  to  the  patient's  body  and 
afterwards  removed ;  or  the  body  of  a  pig  might 
be  spread  upon  the  sick  man,  and  afterwards  thrown 
out  of  the  house.    In  these  cases  we  have  a  physical 
transference  of  the  hostile  power  from  the  sick  man 
to  tlie  object  employed.    In  other  rites,  such  as  the 
knotting  of  cords,  the  weaving  and  unweaving  of 
coloured  threads,  and  the  like,  it  is  not  clear  how- 
far  the  physical  action  was  believed  to  exercise  a 
direct  influence.     It  is   possible  that   we   should 
explain  such  rites  on  the  principle  of  imitation, 
which  is  the  basis  of  sympathetic  magic. 
«     But  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  regard  to  a 
considerable  section  of  the  ritual  we  are  still  not  in 
a  position  to  follow  the  underlying  trains  of  thought. 
The  large  class  of  so-called  medical  prescriptions 
were,  no  doubt, , essentially  magical,  and,  although 
in  some  instances  the  substances  prescribed  niay 
have  actually  had  curative  efl'ects,  the  associations 
which  led  to  their  employment  by  the  Babylonians 
are  still  obscure. 

Most  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  magic  is 

derived  from  purely  textual  sources,  for  we  have 

recovered  but  few  amulets,  in  which  we  may  be  said 

to  deal  with  magic  in  a  concrete  form.     It  is  true 

that  we  possess  a  few  plague-tablets,  inscribed  with 

a  text  relating  to  the  pla"ue-god,  and  intended  to 

be  hung  up  in  houses  to  keep  ofi'  the  plague ;  we 

have  also  recovered  the  fij;ures  and  heads  of  demons, 

sometimes  inscribed  with  incantations ;  and  these, 

too,  were  doubtless  employed  in  piopitiation  or 

defence.     But  the  only  magical  apparatus,  in  the 

strict  sense  of  the  term,  that  has  come  down  to  us 

may  be  seeu  in  certain  rectangular  plaques  of  cast 

metal,  moulded  on  the  face  with  the  figure  of  a 

sick    man    lying    on   a   couch,   attended    by   the 

magicians  or  exorcizers,  and  surrounded  by  various 

hostile   demons    and  protecting    spirits    or    their 

emblems,  which  are  arranged  in  horizontal  registers. 

On  the  back  is  the  large  figure  of  a  demon  in  relief, 

with  his  head  usually  protruding  above  the  top  of 

the  plaque.     From  the  subject  of  the  reliefs  it  is 

clear  that  the  plaques  are  to  be  classified  under 

the  general  heading  of  sympathetic  magic,  but  the 

precise  manner  in  which  thev  were  employed  by 

the  magician  in  cases  of  sickness  is  not  certain. 

Another  class  of  objects,  consisting  of  little  clay 

figures  of  deities  or  birds,  which  were  buried  below 

the  pavement  in  the  main  doorways  of  a_  temple 

or  a  palace,  may  be  treated  as  magical  in  their 

supposed  efl'ects,  but  they  fall  rather  under  the 

special  heading  of  foundation-depo.sits.     It  may  be 

added  that  the  magical  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 

Babylonians  survived  their  racial  disappearance, 


and,  largely  through  Jewish,  Syriac,  and  Mandaic 
channels,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
great  and  composite  body  of  mediaeval  magic. 

LrrERATORE.— General  treatises  on  Babylonian  magic  will  be 
found  in  M  Jastrow,  Die  Rdigimi  Babyloniem  und  Assi/nem, 
ii.  Oiessen,  1910  ;  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  JReligions  o/Anaeig  Egypt 
and  Babylonia (GiBotdLectmes),  Edinburgh.  1902  ;  C.  Fossey. 
Ln  Magie  astyrienne,  Paris,  1902;  R.  C.  Thompson,  Semitic 
Magic,  London,  1908 ;  R.  W.  Rogers,  The  lidigion  o/  Baby- 
Ionia  and  Assyria,  New  York  and  London,  1908;  and  J. 
Morgenstern,  The  Doctrine  o/  Sin  in  the  Babylonian  Rel- 
i:lion  (t^MVG  X.  3  (19051).  For  edd.,  with  trr.,  of  the  pnuci- 
I'lal  magical  works  see  K.  L.  Tallqvist,  Die  assgrische  Be- 
schworungsserie  Maqlu,  Leipzig.  1S94 ;  H.  Zimmern,  Die  Be- 
schwbnmgstafeln  Surpu,  do.  1896,  and  Rilualta/eln  fiir  den 
Wahrsager,  Bcschworer,  und  Siiyiger,  do.  1901;  L.  W.  King, 
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Babylmuan  Magic  and  Sorcery,  London,  1896  ;  Thompson, 
Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Bnijybinia,  do.  1903-01;  and  S. 
Langdoo,  Sumerian  and  Bnljiilonian  Psalms,  Paris,  1909. 
Full  references  to  other  published  text.s  (up  to  1910)  arc  given 
in  Jastrow,  op.  cit. ;  and  for  subsequent  references,  the 
bibliographies  in  ZA,  AJSL,  or  the  Babylonian  sections  of  the 
Orient.  Biblioqraphic  mav  be  consulted.  For  the  plague-tablet 
amulets  see  iting,  in  ZA  xi.  [1896]  60  ff.  ;  and  for  the  magical 
plaques  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  see  K.  Frank,  Babylonische 
Beschworungsreliefs,  Leipzig,  1908.  For  the  latest  discussion 
of  the  survival  of  Bab\  Ionian  niagrical  practices,  cf.  J.  A. 
Montgomery,  Aramaic  Incantation  Texts  from  Nippur, 
Philadelphia,  1913,  p.  106  ff.  L.  W.  KING. 

MAGIC  (Buddhist).— If  we  rightly  understand 
the  real  character  of  Buddhism,  what  Buddhism 
ought  to  be  according  to  its  cardinal  tenets,  there 
is  no  possible  connexion  between  Buddhism  and 
magic.  The  only  aim  of  the  Buddhist  monk  is 
'  nirvana  to  be  attained  in  this  life,'  i.e.  absolute 
freedoiii  from  passion  in  order  to  reach  freedom 
from  rebirth,  i.e.  eternal,  blissful  nirvana.  All 
the  machinery  of  intellectual  and  moral  life  is 
organized  with  a  view  to  this.  Buddhism  does  not 
deny  that  there  are  good  (kusala)  acts  that  ripen 
into  happiness  in  a  future  life  (smrga,  '  paradise"),' 
but  monks  consider  them  not  only  as  of  no  avail 
for,  but  even  as  obstacles  to,  nirvana.  Ascetic 
and  religious  3,cis  (iUavrata,  tapas,  ^^7_;d)  have  no 
place  ill  the  training  for  nirvana,  and  it  is  a  very 
grave  and  delusive  heresy  to  lay  stress  upon  them. 
A  fortiori,  in  contrast  with  Vedism  and  Brahman- 
ism,  Buddhism  ignores  all  the  magical  theories 
connected  with  sacrifice,  worship,  or  asceticism  as 
a  means  of  salvation.  As  far  as  every-day  or 
trivial  magic  is  concerned,  its  efliciency  is  acknow- 
ledged, but  Buddhists  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
practise  it ;  all  kinds  of  magical  arts  and  perform- 
ances—even of  a  benevolent  nature— are  regarded 
as  pernicious.^ 

But  '  historic  Buddhism  '  is  not,  in  every  respect, 
what  Buddhism  ought  to  be.  Buddhists  are  Hin- 
dus, '  regular '  Hindus  ;  and  no  large  religious 
body  has  ever  been  found  that  was  always  scrupul- 
ously faithful  to  the  true  spirit  of  its  creed,  the 
more  so  as  the  Buddhist  creed  implies  a  superhuman 
disinterestedness  and  a  non-Oriental  disregard  for 
any  kind  of  superstition. 

I.  l^ddhi.— There  is  a  large  category  of  '  super- 
human '  activities,  which  to  some  extent  would  be 
understood  by  Europeans  as  magical,  and  which 
are  '  very  good  Buddhism.'  We  mean  j-ddhi  (Pali 
idd!ii)—ia  the  words  of  Rhys  Davids,  '  mystic 
wonder,'  '  wondrous  gift,'  '  magic  power,'  a  mas- 
tery (prabhdva),  which  is  only  the  exercise  of  a 
power  acquired  by  pious  works,  by  penance,  and 
also  by  'formulae,'  and  especially  by  contempla- 

There  is  nothing  "preternatural'  in  the  rddhi.  and  the 
natiiral  chara'ter  of  the  '  miracles  '  performed  by  rddhi  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  following  passo'je  of  the  MilindapaHha  :  •  "  Then 
are  persons  who  can  go  with  this  four-elcmcnt-made  body  to 

1  These  are  '  mundane '  (laukika)  good  acts,  in  contrast  with 
'  supramundane  '  (lokottara),  those  which  lead  to  nirvajfa,  i.e. 
the  volitions  concerned  witli  '  trances '  (dhydna)  and  other  'con- 
centrations'  (snni'Jrf'"')- 

2  On  the  position  of  the  Buddlia  with  regard  to  magic  see 
T  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Dialvguesojthe  Buddha,  i.  (SfiB  ii.,  London, 
1399)  273; 
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Uttam-ktini  (see  art.  Blest,  Auoni:  op  tub  (Buddhist)],  or  to  the 
nrtihiim  world  .  .  .*'  **  But  how  cnn  they?"  "  I>o  you  admit 
haviii;;  ever  jiiuiped  three  or  six  feet  of  [ground?  "  *'  Yes,  I  do  ; 
I  can  jump  twelve  feet."  "But  how?"  "1  eauso  this  idea  to 
aria*  :  '  There  will  1  alif^ht ! '  With  the  genesis  of  tliis  idea,  my 
body  hecoineg  buoyant  to  nie."  "Just  so  does  a  nionli,  who  has 
iddni  and  niast^iry  over  his  lhou;,dit,  travel  through  the  air."  '1 

The  iimn  whose  thi)ught  is  concentrated  has 
indeed  a  };ieat  power  over  his  body ;  but  this 
power  is  not  ditierent,  in  nature,  from  tlie  power 
of  an  ordinary  man. 

Birds  are,  by  nature,  endowed  with  nia;,'ic  power, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  go  through  the  air. 
Tlieir  j-ddhi  is  '  born  from  (lie  rii>ening  of  acts,'  i.e., 
the  special  character  of  some  of  tlieir  .acts  in  a 
former  birth  endows  tlicm  w  ith  this  special  '  super- 
human '  faculty.  Gods  are,  of  course,  m.agicians ; 
they  go  through  the  air,  they  create  at  their  will 
palaces  and  pleasures  (hhogn).  Sovereign  kings  or 
worhi-emperors  [chakrnvartin  [q.v.]),  too,  are  magi- 
cians by  nature.  Ordinary  men  obtain  momentary 
magic  power  by  many  devices,  and  are  '  super- 
human   at  some  time  and  for  some  object.^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Buddha  was  looked  upon  by 
his  followers — as  he  was  by  the  unbelievers — as 
a  great  magician  ;  and  it  is  recognized  by  all 
Buddhists  that  magic  power  is  one  of  the  natural 
possessions  of  the  saints,  since  they  are  holy  men, 
lust  like  the  yogis  of  olti  and  the  modern  faqirs. 
Magic  power  ranks  therefore  with  the  divine  eye, 
the  divine  enr,  the  knowledge  of  the  thought  of 
others,  the  knowledge  of  former  births,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  disappearing  of  passions,  i.e.  with  the 
most  desirable  gifts  of  saint.ship.  And  it  is  no 
mean  eulogy  of  Maudgalyayana  that  he  is  styled 
'the  best  of  the  Buddha's  disci])les  with  regard  to 
magic.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  admission  of  the  reality  of 
fddhi  is  beset  \\ith  many  dangers.  Buddhists 
were,  accordingly,  strictlj'  foibidden  to  boast  of 
possessing  .superhuman  faculties;  that  was  one  of 
the  gravest  sins. 

There  is  nothing  .specially  Buddhist  in  the  mani- 
festations of  rdd/ii.  Buddha's  disciples  win  success 
in  the  phantasmagorial  shows  which  have  long 
been  familiar  to  Hindu  romancers  and  dreamers  : 

'  Being  one,  he  becomes  many,  or  having  become  many, 
becomes  one  again  ;  he  becomes  invisible  or  visible  ;  he  goes, 
feeling  no  obstruction,  to  the  other  side  of  a  wall  or  rampart  or 
hill,  as  if  through  air  ;  he  penetrates  up  and  down  through  solid 
ground,  as  if  through  air;  he  walks  on  water .  .  .;  he  travels 
cross-legged  in  the  sky  ;  even  the  sun  and  the  moon,  so  mighty 
though  they  be,  does  he  touch  and  feel  with  his  hand;  he 
reaches  in  the  body  even  up  to  the  lieaven  of  Brahma.  .  .  . '  ^ 

Stories  of  miraculous  exhibitions  intended  to 
convert  the  incredulous  are  frequent.  Buddha  and 
his  disciples  willingly  condescend  to  give  'signs.' 

When  the  Tibetan  writer  Taranatha  narrates  the  mediroval 
miraculous  tournanienta  between  the  Buddhist  and  Bruhraanist 
scholars,  which  often  conclude  with  the  Buddhist  victory  and 
the  conversion  of  kings,  he  only  testifies  the  continuance  "of  an 
old  tradition.  But — and  this  restriction  is  of  paramount  import 
— even  when  narrating  miracles,  the  old  texts  add  that  miracles, 
by  themselves,  prove  nothing ;  the  unbelievers,  conquered  by 
the  more  powerful  magic  of  Buddha,  used  to  say  ;  '  Gautama  '— 
the  *  mundane  '  name  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  one  used  by  un- 
t>elievers — '  Oautama  is  the  magician  (rndj/dtnii);  every  thou- 
sandth year  there  appears  in  the  world  a  great  magician  who 
eata  or  enjovft  the  v,ov]d'  (Altlii'lftannako^a)  ;  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  Kee(uiilhasiitla:  'Well,  Sir  I  there  is  a  certain  charm 
called  the  gandhara-charm.  It  is  by  the  efficacy  thereof  that  he 
performs  all  this.'* 

There  is  in  the  liodhisattvahhumi,  a  text-book  of 
the  Vijuanavauius  (by  Asaiiga,  4th-5th  cent.  A.D.  ?), 

1  C.  A.  P.  Rhys  Davids,  Budilhist  Psi/chatogi/,  London,  1914, 
p.  161;  see  also  pp.  127,  I'JCi,  199;  SDE  x.\xv.  (1S90J  li'.t  t. 
Magic  power  (rrf(fAi)  is  sometimes  onlya  momentary  possession  ; 
cf.  the  story  of  a  disciple  who,  when  crossing  a  river,  concen. 
trates  his  mind,  and,  acoordingly,  walks  on  water;  but,  being 
distracted,  he  sinks  (Jdlaf.a  190). 

-  On  the  ten  kinds  of  iddhi  see  I'aftttavibhiddinaiiqa  (London, 
IflOT),  ii.  "(ifi.  The  iddhi  '  born  from  spells  '  or  '  made  of  spells ' 
(.viijitmo titi)  is  the  worst. 

^See  'S:inianna]ihala«Htta,'  Diahqxies  i:/  Ihc  lluddha,  i.  8S, 
and  MaliuvyutpaUi,  i  U  f.  (t'lW.   liuddliica,  xiii.,  retrognid, 

*  Dialogue*  <if  the  Buddha,  i.  278. 


a  complete  survey  of  the  magical  power  of  (he 
bodhisattvns.  It  is  said  to  he  twofold  :  mli-inannki 
rddhi,  power  of  transformation,  when  abod/ii-sntfuii 
modifies  the  nature  of  an  existing  thing ;  and 
nairmdiiik'i,  power  of  creation,  when  he  cie.iles 
some  thing  or  some  person.  The  '  created  persons ' 
(nirmita,  ninnitaka)  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Mahayana  works  ;  but  they  are  not  unknown 
in  the  Hinayana,  both  I'ali  and  Sanskrit.  Elabo- 
rate theories  on  the  nirmit(ik".\-  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Abhid karma  treatises  of  the  Sarvastivadins 
(Lokaprajmipti,  1st  cent.  A.D.),  which  embody  the 
views  of  the  Sanskrit  Hinayana  ;  and  in  the  Abki- 
dharmakom  (ch.  vi. ),  where  the  creative  power  of 
Buddha  and  of  the  gods  {tiirinauarati,  etc.)  is 
discus.sed.' 

2.  Paritta. — Another  very  orthodox  form  of 
magic  is  paritta,  or  rakk/ul,  '  guard,'  '  safeguard.' 
It  i)lays  an  i":portant  part  in  Siriihalese  Buddhism 
under  the  name  of  pirit  (Spence  Hardy,  Eastern 
Mnnachism,  Ijondon,  1850,  p.  240,  Manual  ofBudh- 
ism",  do.  1880,  p.  47 ;  U.  J.  Gogerly,  Ccylo7i 
Buddhism,  ed.  A.  S.  Bishop,  Colombo,  1908,  pp. 
327-393).  Good  examples  are  found  in  Pali  litera- 
ture. 

Taking  refuge  in  the  three  'jewels'  (ratnn, 
ratana),  Buddha,  the  Dhnrma,  and  the  Saiir/ka, 
forms  a  charm  called  '  sutta  of  the  jewels,'  which 
is  very  efficacious  against  illness  : 

*  Whatever  spirits  have  come  together  here,  either  belonging 
to  the  earth  or  living  in  the  air,  let  all  spirits  be  happy,  and 
then  listen  attentively  to  wliat  is  said.  Therefore,  o  spirits, 
do  ye  all  pay  attention,  show  kindness  to  the  human  race  who 
both  day  and  night  bring  their  offerings ;  therefore  protect 
them  strenuously.  Whatever  wealth  there  be  here  or  in  the 
other  world,  or  whatever  excellent  jewel  in  the  heavens,  it  is 
certainly  not  equal  to  Tath.'igata.  ...  By  this  truth  may  there 
be  salvation.*  In  the  same  way;  'Nothing  \a  equal  to  the 
D/iarma,  to  the  Saiiijha  ! '  ~ 

So  also,  in  the  Peacock  Jdtaka,  sun-worship 
('the  only  king,  the  one  who  beholds,  the  light  of 
the  world ')  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Buddhas  : 

'  I  worship  thee,  golden  and  luminous  being  t  May  I  spend 
this  day  under  thy  care  I  Homage  to  the  omniscient  sages ! 
May  they  protect  me !  Homage  to  the  Buddhas  and  to  the 
illumination,, to  the  delivered  and  to  the  deUverance  !  .  .  .' 

When  Sakyamuni  was  a  large  golden  peacock, 
he  recited  this  half-solar,  half-Buddhist  prayer 
morning  and  evening,  and  consequently  avoided  all 
dangers.  And,  as  the  peacock  is  the  born  enemy 
of  serpents,  the  '  sutta  (or  '  charm ')  of  the  peacock ' 
is  used  as  a  preventive  and  as  a  cure  for  serpent- 
bites.' 

In  these  examples  the  magical  character  is  not 
very  prominent :  there  is  nothing  pagan  in  the 
formuliP,  which  are,  above  all,  acts  of  Buddhist 
faith  ;  there  is  nothing  mechanical,  nothing  really 
magical,  in  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  the  pirit.  The 
non-Buddhist  gods  are  clearly  subordinated  to  the 
Buddha :  it  is  almost  a  dogma  that  the  Buddha 
converted  gods  and  demons;*  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  believe  that  they  will  grant  their 
favour  to  the  disciples  of  Buddha.  It  is  believed 
also  thfit  benevolence  (maitr'i)  possesses  a  power  in 
it.self  (maitrib(da),  which  is  capable  of  protecting 
the  benevolent  person  against  all  the  attacks  of 
the  wicked ;  in  order  to  avoid  serpent-bites,  it  is 
not  a  b.ad  plan  to  sleep  on  a  raised  bed,  but  the 
right  method  is  to  declare  to  all  the  tribes  of 
serpents  that  they  are  being  enveloped  in  a  universal 
sentiment  of  benevolence."    This  magic  of  bene- 

1  A  sunnnary  of  the  Bodhisnttvabhiimi  has  been  published 
by  0.  Bendall  and  the  present  writ€r:in  Muscon,  vi.  (19l).S]  ;:s- 
.'>2,  vii.  (1900]  213-230.  A  siunmary  of  tho  Lokaprajlhipti  is 
being  published  as  an  Ajipentiix  in  Cosinoh>jie  tntuddhique, 
iroimhne  chapitre  de  V Ahhidharniakoia,  Ixmdon,  lyiG. 

2  'Katana.sutta'(A'"H(l-A'i)«''a,  ii.  1);  Khvs Davids, SB£xxxv. 
213  ;  art.  .Ikwkl  (Buildhi.><t),  ii  9. 

y  Storajdtnka,  Jutaka,  eil.  \'.  Kausbull,  London,  1877-97,  ii.  .1.1. 

*  it  ia  a  dogma  for  the  Sar\;istivr(din8  (see  A.  Csoma  and  L. 
Feer,  'Analyse  du  Kandjour,'  .I.M(r'  ii.  (1881)  107).  The  I'fdi 
sources  atlmit  that  there  are  still  wicked  gods  [Ihijftn,  xxxii.), 

''Sec  ChuUavagi/a,  vi.  2.  3,  and  v.  u.  1  {SDH  w.  (Isb^J  ICJf., 
76  C). 
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volence  is  the  most  noteworthy  inveution  of 
Buddhism  in  connexion  with  the  subject  which  we 
are  discussing. 

3.  Hindu  influences. — All  practices  tainted  with 
magic  or  superstition,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the 
most  serious,  are  strictly  forbidden :  astrology, 
divination,  charms,  incantations — in  a  word,  all 
that  any  one  majr  accomplish  with  the  help  of 
certain  secret  recipes  and  a  technical  method. 
Holy  men,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  India,  priests 
or  sorcerers,  had  only  too  much  opportunity  for 
making  huge  profits  by  giving  horoscopes  and 
practising  white  or  black  magic.  The  Buddha — 
the  first  Order— was  anxious  that  the  monks 
should  be  sheltered  from  this  temptation,  aud  drew 
up  a  long  list  of  'wrong  means  of  livelihood,'  of 
low  arts,  that  were  strictly  prohibited.  The 
Brahmans  also  made  an  effort  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  sorcerers. 

Among  these  'low  arts'  we  may  mention 
specially : 

*  Arranging  a  lucky  day  for  marriages ;  using  charms  to  make 
people  lucky  or  unlucky,  to  procure  abortion,  to  bring  on 
dumbness,  deafness,  to  keep  a  man's  jaw  fixed ;  obtaining 
oracular  answers  by  means  of  the  magic  mirror,  or  through  a 
girl  possessed  ;  bringing  forth  flames  from  one's  uiputh  :  causing 
virility ;  making  a  man  impotent ;  invoking  Siri  (Sri),  the 
goddess  of  luck  ;  worship  of  sun,'  etc.l 

Whatever  precautions  the  Order  took  to  avoid 
all  paganism  and  superstition,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  Buddhist  magic.  It  was  impossible  to  guard 
against  Hindu  infiltrations.  At  no  time  could 
people  have  been  completely  ignorant  of  the  sun 
or  the  inferior  deities ;  a  day  came  wlien  tlie  in- 
filtrations became  'streams,'  when  paganism — gods, 
rites,  theurgies — under  a  thin  Buddhist  veneer,  took 
its  place  in  sacred  literature.  Of  course,  we  find 
popular  magic  always  condemned  in  principle  (love- 
rites,  elLxir  of  life,  etc.).  What  is  more  serious, 
official  worship  and  mysticism  are  permeated  with 
Hindu  elements,  heavily  laden  with  magic  ;  this  is, 
properly  speakipg,  what  is  called  Tantrism  {q.v.). 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  infiltrations  we  may 
mention:  (1)  in  some  very  orthodox  books  of  the 
Mahayana,  the  great  value  attached  to  the  sacred 
texts,  to  the  sutras,  the  mere  reading  of  whicli 
effaces  sin ;  (2)  tlie  great  value  attached  to  sacred 
names  {e.g.,  the  name  of  Amitabha) :  devotion 
turns  to  superstition  pure  and  simple ;  (3)  the  name 
replaced  or  strengthened  by  mystic  formulse  (see 
AvalokiteSvaea),  represented,  when  carried  to 
an  extreme,  by  the  'Tibetan  '  prayer-wheel ' ;  it 
has  been  noticed  that,  in  the  Lotus  of  the  True 
Law  iq.v.),  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  a  female 
deity,  the  formulas  are  made  from  feminine 
vocatives  :  these  invocations  or  litanies  are  un- 
doubtedly borrowed  from  rituals  ;  (4)  the  coming  of 
a  day  when  the  rituals  received  the  consecration  of 
literature,  and  were  put  at  the  service  of  the  great 
work  of  identifying  the  faithful  with  the  Buddhas 
(Tantrism). 

LlTERiTtTRE.— R.  C.  Childers,  Dictionary  0/  the  Pali  Lan- 
guage, London,  1875,  s.vv.  'Iddtxi,'  'Paritta';  M.  Winternitz, 
SBE  I.  [1910],  s.vv.  'Iddhi,'  'Magic,'  'Miracles';  Jdtaka,  Eng. 
tr.,  ed.  E.  B.  Cowell,  Cambridge,  1895-1913,  vii.  s.vv.  'Magic,' 
'piracies' ;  L.  de  la*Vall5e  Poussin,  Boiuidhisitie,  Paris,  1909, 
p.  862f.  L.  DE  LA  VALLfiE  POUS.SIN. 

MAGIC  (Celtic).— I.  Wielders  of  mag^c— 
Magical  rites  resembling  those  used  by  other 
races  abound  in  Celtic  paganism.  They  were  per- 
formed by  the  gods,  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  being 
later  regarded  as  supernal  wizards,  by  kings  (a  re- 
miniscence, perhaps,  of  the  origin  of  the  kingship 
in  the  magic-wielamg  class),  and  by  all  members  of 
society,  but,  above  dl,  by  the  druids  as  the  official 
magical  class.  There  is  evidence  that  they  had 
ousted  women  as  the  earlier  magic-wielding  per- 
sons.    The  rites  of  agriculture  and  the  possession 

1  See  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  23 1.— a 
collection  of  interesting  documents  on  the  ancient  life  of  India. 
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of  much  primitive  lore  having  been  first  of  all  in 
the  hands  of  women,  and  these  rites  being  largely 
magical,  they  were  par  excellence  magicians.  With 
the  gradual  encroachment  of  man  on  woman's 
domain,  with  the  growing  supremacy  of  gods  over 
goddesses,  men  became  also  greater  magicians. 
But  women  still  professed  magic,  and  their  claims 
were  never  forgotten.  The  so-called  '  druidesses  ' 
of  the  later  empire,  the  priestesses  of  Sena,  and 
the  virgin  guardians  of  Brigit's  fire  were  magic- 
wielders.  'The  '  spells  of  women '  were  feared  even 
by  St.  Patrick,  as  they  had  been  in  earlier  times 
by  Connla's  father,'  and  in  the  Irish  texts  women 
as  magicians,  performing  all  magical  rites  ascribed 
to  druids,  are  much  in  evidence.  But  their  magic 
was,  so  to  speak,  non-official ;  hence,  when  the 
druids  were  overthrown,  they  still  retained  their 
powers,  and  much  medieval  witchcraft  is  directly 
connected  with  them.  Women,  as  the  earliest, 
remained  also  the  latest,  magicians,  though  in 
time  they  were  proscribed  and  persecuted.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  druidic  magical  rites 
were  later  ascribed  to  the  flid,  or  poets,  and  also 
to  Christian  saints.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  origin  of  the  druids,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Celts  believed  firmly  in  magic,  and  did  not  require 
to  learn  the  superstition  in  any  of  its  branches 
from  the  races  which  they  conquered. 

For  the  druids  as  magicians  in  Gaul  and  Ireland  see  Druidb, 
§  7.  Their  prominence  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  later  Celtic 
literature  '  druid '  is  the  equivalent  of  magus,  '  magician,'  as  in 
the  lives  of  Celtic  saints  )/(«<;*  = 'druids,'  while  in  saga  and  folk- 
tale '  druidism  '  =  magic. 

2.  Elemental  magic. — The  druids,  who  claimed 
to  have  created  the  elements,  claimed  also  to  rule 
them.  They  could  cover  the  dry  land  with  the 
sea  to  destroy  their  victims;-  they  produced 
enchanted  mists  in  which  to  hide  people  or  places  ; 
they  changed  day  into  night,  or  caused  blinding 
snow-storms.  These  feats  are  ascribed  to  them 
even  in  the  lives  of  early  Celtic  saints.^  They 
caused  showers  of  fire  to  fall  upon  enemies  during 
battle.*  In  other  cases  they  dried  up  all  the  rivers 
and  wells  in  an  enemy's  country  by  means  of  spells, 
though  the  druids  of  the  latter  caused  water  to 
flow  again  by  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  ground.* 
They  even  claimed  to  remove  mountains  and  dash 
them  against  an  opposing  host.'^  Druids  accom- 
panied the  warring  hosts  of  Erin,  and  these  marvels 
usually  occurred  on  such  occasions,  the  rival 
magicians  striving  to  outdo  each  other.  These 
and  other  powers — e.g.,  rain-making — were  later 
claimed  by  wizards  (tempestarii)  and  witches  in 
Christian  times  over  the  Celtic  area.  Rain-maUing 
was  usually  associated  with  a  sacred  well,  whither 
the  people  went  in  procession,  probably  with  an 
image  of  a  divinity,  which  was  sprinkled  with  the 
water  ;  in  some  instances  it  was  sufficient  to  beat 
the  water  with  branches,  sprinkle  it  on  stones,  or 
throw  it  in  the  air.  In  certain  cases  the  Church 
took  over  this  rite  by  making  it  a  part  of  an 
elaborate  ritual,  including  a  procession  with  an 
image  of  a  saint,  the  priest  officiating  and  saying 
prayers.'  But  in  pagan  times  the  presence  of  a 
driud  was  probably  essential.  The  control  of  the 
elements  by  tempestarii,  which  was  denounced  by 
the  Church,  was  directly  borrowed  from  druidic 
magic.      Until    comparatively    recent    times    the 

1  W.  O.  E.  Windisch,  Irische  TexU,  Leipzig,  18809.,  i.  56; 
H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  VEpopie  cellique  en  Itlande,  Paris, 
1892,  p.  387. 

-  D'Arbois,  p.  277. 

s  W.  Stokes,  Three  itiddle-Iiish  Homilies,  Calcutta,  1877, 
p.  24. 

■1  RCel  xii.  [1891]  83  ;  d'Arbois  de  Jubainv  ille,  p.  424. 

s  E.  O'Curry,  Lectures  on  the  MS  ilaterials  0}  Ancient  Irish 
Hist.,  Dublin,  1861,  p.  271 1. 

li  RCel  xii.  81. 

7  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  Croyances  et  Ugendes  du  moyen  Age,  Paris, 
1896,  p.  14  ;  P.  Si'billot,  Folk-lore  de  Frame,  do.  1904-07,  i.  101, 
ii.224f. ;  L.J.  B.  Eirenger-ViriiLUd,  Hiiperstitions  et  surviiances, 
do.  1896,  iii.  169,  190. 
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priest  in  rural  Treinh  parishes  was  believed  cajiaMe 
of  causin};  rain  in  time  of  drought,  or  of  averting 
tempests.'  j     •  , 

3.  Magic  affecting  human  beings. — 1  he  druuls 
could  make  themselves  or  others  invisible,  and  this 
was  also  done  by  Celtic  saints.^  A  spell  used  for 
this  purpose,  or  by  which  the  person  using  it  ap- 
peared in  another  form  to  his  enemy  and  so  escaped, 
as  well  as  the  eli'ect  produced,  was  called/«;</i  /nrfffl 
('  the  wild  teast's  cry ').  By  it  he  and  his  followers 
appeared  as  deer  to  their  foes.'  The  power  of  such 
an  incantation  is  still  spoken  of  in  remote  parts  of 
the  W.  Higlilands.''  Still  more  common  was  the 
power  of  shape-shifting,  w  liicli  was  also  ascribed  to 
women.  The  evidence  of  Irisli  texts  show^s  that 
the  druid  could  take  any  shape,  or  invest  others 
with  it,  while  the  same  i)ower  is  also  ascribed  to 
divinities.  . 

The  children  of  Ler  became  swans  thioiigrh  the  arts  of  their 
step-mother,  the  claugliter  of  the  ijod  Uoilh  Dcrj;,  while  Oisin  s 
mother  liecame  a  (awn  through  the  power  ol  the  druid  Fear 
Doirche  (P.  W.  Joyce.  Old  Crlt  ic  Huma  nces'i,  Loudon,  1894,  p.  1  IT. : 
P.  Kennedy,  Lfgeiidarn  Ficliom  nj  Ihe  Irish  Celts,  do.  18(Hi, 
p.  235).  The  priestesses  ot  Sena  could  take  any  shape  (Pomp. 
Mela,  iii.  6),  and  nianv  tales  ot  goddesses  or  women  assuniing 
the  shape  of  birds  are  "found  in  the  sajras.  In  some  instances  the 
lielief  is  evidently  ronnccted  with  totemism,  e.tplainine:  a  tabu 
upon  eating  certain  animals  by  saying  that  they  were  human 
beings  transformed. 

'Kilning'  people  to  death— a  practice  used  by 
the  Jilid  as  well  as  by  the  druids— was  connected 
with  the  power  of  the  spoken  word,  though  it  may 
also  be  connected  with  the  actual  power  of  violent 
emotion  to  atFect  the  body.     It  was  usually  the 
result  of  a  satire  spoken  in  verse  to  the  victim  ; 
black,  red,  and  white  blotches  arose  on  the  face, 
and  were  followed,  sooner  or   later,  by  decay  or 
death.     The  satire  was  probably  a  magical  spell, 
and  the  fear  of  such  a  spell  brought  about  the 
result  automatically.     Coirpre  pronounced  the  first 
satire   in   Ireland    upon    Bres,    king   of    the    Fo- 
morians,  and  many  other  instances  occur  in  the 
texts. "^    To  the  po«er  of  the  satire  was  attributed 
a  quelling  force  over  nature  itself."    A  magical 
sleep  was  also  produced  in  dilierent  ways.     Sonie- 
tinies  it  was  done  by  music,  which  produced  first 
laughter,   then    tears,   then    sleep.     These    three 
results  are  uniformly  ascribed  to  music  in  Irisli 
saga  ;  they  were  brought  about  by  D.agda's  harp, 
as  well  as  "by  the  songs  of  the  f  lid.''    All  this  prob- 
ably reilects  the  power  of  music  upon  primitive 
minds,  especially  since  it  is  so  frequently  connected 
with   religious  "or  magical   dances    and   orgiasti<^ 
rites,  in  which  tlie  motion  and  the  music  produce 
delirium,  then  exhaustion.     But  it  may  also  sug- 
gest the  .soothing  power  of  music.     Similar  magical 
sleep  was  caused  by  the  music  of  divine  visitants 
(see  Blk.st,  Abode  of  the  [Celtic],  §§  2,  6).     In 
other  cases  sleep   was  produced   by  a  'drink  of 
oblivion,'    probably    some     narcotic    made    from 
herbs ;  *  but  sometimes  the  eli'ect  was  curious,  as 
when  Ciichulainn,  by  the  drink  gdven  him  by  the 
druids,  was  made  to  forget  his  fairy  mistress,  and 
his  wife  to  forget  her  jealousy."    Another  '  druidic 
sleep,'  in  which  the  victim  is  made  to  forget  or  is 
rendered  motionless,  and  occasionally  in  that  state 
is  caused  to  tell  secrets,  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and   is  suggestive  of  hypnotism,   the  powers  of 
which  are  well  known  to   savage  medicine-men, 
and  may  quite  well  have  been  employed  by  the 
druids.'"      The  power  of  '  glamour     produced  by 


>  B6renger-F(!raud,  iii.  218  ;  G'/i',  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  Lon- 
don, 1911,  i.  232. 
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magicians,  by  which  stones  or  trees  seemed  to  be 
arnTcd  men  and  were  attacked  by  the  victim,  is 
also  strongly  suggestive  of  hypnotic  influence.  It 
may,  however,  be  merely  the  record  of  actual  hal- 
lucinatory cases,  since  the  '  glamour'  in  wlii<h  the 
modern  Celt  believes  is  little  else  than  hallucina- 
tion. The  druid  could  also  turn  a  man  into  a 
lunatic  by  throwing  a  wisp  of  straw  at  his  face 
after  saying  a  spell  over  it.'  Even  more  primitive 
was  the  method  of  killing  a  iierson  by  throwing  a 
spear  into  his  shadow, =  or  ot  making  an  image  of 
him  and  sticking  pins  into  it  or  placing  it  in  run- 
ning water,  so  that  he  might  sutler  or  waste  away. 
This  image  is  the  corp  crcadh,  still  known  and 
used  in  remote  Celtic  regions. 

4.  The  Airbe  Druad,  or  '  Druid's  hedge,  was  an 
invisible  magic  barrier  made  by  the  m.agician  round 
an  army,  probably  by  circumambulating  it  sunwise 
and  singing  b"';11s.  Its  ettect  was  that  the  ranks 
could  not  be 'broken,  but,  if  any  one  was  bold 
enough  to  break  through,  its  power  was  gone, 
though  the  act  usually  cost  the  trespasser  his  life.' 

5.  "Magical  rites    connected  with    stones    and 
trees.— The  cult  of    stones    and  the   belief  that 
sepulchral  stones  were  the  abode  of  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  probably  gave  rise  to  many  magical  rites, 
the  origin  of  which   must   be  sought  in  remote 
times.     Many  of  these  are  still  practised,  and  the 
method  used  throws  light  upon  the  earlier  pagan 
customs.     These  are  of   a  magico-erotie  nature, 
and,  like  similar  rites  among  savages,  are  founded 
on  the  belief  that  the  ghost  can  cause  fruit  fulness, 
or  perhaps  may  incarnate  himself  in  the  barren 
woman  who  performs  the  rite.     The  woman  sits 
on  the  stone,  or  slides  down  it,  or  thrusts  her  head 
or  body  through  a  hole  in  one  of  the  stones  of  a 
dolmen.     Pregnant  woiuen  do  the  same  to  ensure 
an  easy  delivery,  or  unmarried  girls  to  procure  a 
husband.*    Similar  practices  are  used  m  connexion 
with  boulders  or  stones  which  are  not  sepulchral, 
and  probably  these  were  anterior  to  the  use  of 
mecalithic  monuments.     In  these  cases  the  rocks 
were  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  spirits,  or  perhaps 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  the  Earth  divinity, 
who  "ave  vitality  or  fruitfulness  to  those  perform- 
in^'  tSe  rites.     A  small  ofl'ering  was  usually  left  on 
the  stone.''    Such  practices  may  already  have  been 
used  by  the  Celts,  thougli  they  necessarily  adapted 
them  to  existing  stones  and   monuments  in   the 
lands  conquered  by  them.     Other  practices  were 
the  passing  of  sick  persons  three  times  through  a 
holed  dolmen  or  a  weather-worn  hole  in  a  rock,  to 
obtain  strength  and  healing."     In  other  ca.ses  a  slit 
was  made  in  an  oak  or  ash  sapling,  through  which 
the  patient  was  passed,  .and  the  slit  was  then  care- 
fully closed  and   liound.     The  underlying  idea  is 
co'iiplex.     The  spirit  of  tree  or  stone  was  expected 
to  cause  healing,  or  there  was  a  transference  of 
Ihe  disease  to  either,  or  perhaps  there  was  some 
idea  of  a  new  birth  with  renewed  strength  to  the 
re-born. '  ,     ,  , 

Certain  magical  stones  had  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing rain  or  wind  when  turned  with  appropriate 
rites,  or  in  other  cases  the  water  in  which  stones 
of  a  fetish  kind  had  been  dipped  procured  healing 
when  it  was  drunk-a  method  used  1  >y  St.  C^olumba." 
Other  magical  rites  with  stones  were  used  in  curs- 
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6.  Celtic  saints  and  magic— Much  of  the  niacic 
of  the  (Iniids  was  poijularly  iiscribeil  to  the  saiists 
who  combated  them— Hith  thi.s  dilierence,  that 
their  power  was  held  to  come  aom  God.  In  llie 
LU-es  of  Celtie  saints  we  find  them  opposing  druids 
with  their  own  weapons— neutralizing  their  magic, 
controlling  the  elements,  producing  rain,  rendering 
themselves  invisible,  producing  marvellous  supplies 
of  food,  and  causing  transformation  or  confusion 
through  their  curses.  The  popular  belief  in  magic 
could  not  be  eradicated,  and  they  who  now  tilled 
the  place  of  the  ancient  priesthood  were  freely 
dowered  by  the  people  and  by  their  biographers 
with  the  ancient  powers. 

See  also  Charils  and  Amulets  (Celtic). 

LiTEEiTiTRB.— J.  A.  MacCuUoch,  The Reliijion o/ ihs  Aneienl 
Celts,  Edinburgh,  1911;  S.  Reinach,  CulUs,  mythen,  et  re- 
ligions, Paria,  1905-12,  passim. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 
MAGIC  (Chinese).— Magic  in  all  its  forms  is  a 
subject  which  has  always  fascinated  tlie  Chinese 
mind.  The  literature  which  deals  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  magic  is  enormous ;  and,  if  much 
of  this  literature  is  wearisome  to  the  modern  reader 
on  account  of  the  childisli  credulity  of  its  authors 
and  the  extravagance  of  their  speculations,  it  is 
nevertheless  wortliy  of  more  patient  scrutiny  and 
analysis  than  it  has  yet  received  from  anthro- 
pologists and  students  of  folklore,  or  even  from 
serious  students  of  Chinese  life  and  character.  In 
this  article  we  cannot  do  more  than  touch  the 
fringe  of  a  subject  which  derives  much  of  its 
interest  from  the  fact  that  a  belief  in  magic  is  still 
a  living  force  in  the  China  of  to-day. 

There  are  many  early  references  to  a  class  of 
sorcerers  or  witches  known  as  «■«.  This  name  is 
often  applied  to  male  as  well  as  female  witches, 
though  the  more  correct  designation  of  the  former 
is  chi.  The  term  rhi  is  rarely  found  outside  the 
old  books,  but  the  term  wii  (usually  in  some  such 
combination  as  vtu-iio,  which  means  '  witch-wife') 
has  jiersistcd  throughout  the  ages,  and  is  still  in 
common  use.  In  pre-Confucian  days  the  wic  held 
a  recognized  position  in  the  social  organization  of 
the  country.  They  were  entrusted  even  in  the 
courts  of  kings  with  certain  quasi-sacerdot.il  func- 
tions, and  in  public  ceremonials  they  had  stated 
duties  to  perform  in  connexiop.  with  divination  and 
exorcism.  .Judging  from  the  somewhat  meagre 
accounts  which  we  possess,  we  may  suspect  that 
the  rites  observed  by  the  wu  were  in  many  respects 
identical  with  those  practised  to  this  day  by  the 
shamans  of  Central  Asia  and  Siberia  (see  Buriats, 
Shamanism).  Their  methods  included  mimetic 
dancin.g,  drum-beating,  chanting  of  mystic  form- 
ula?, and  trance-mediumship,  and  their  eftorts  were 
directed  towards  the  foretelling  of  the  future,  the 
conjuration  of  spirits,  and  (in  general)  the  invoca- 
tion of  good  influences  and  the  expulsion  of  evil. 
In  the  course  of  ages  their  position  gradually 
deteriorated.  This  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
rise  of  Confucian  culture,  which  always  aimed  at 
reducing  every  non-Confucian  ideal  and  practice  to 
a  position  of  inferiority  ;  but  it  was  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  magical  notions  and  methods 
of  the  u-u  fraternity  were  taken  up  and  systema- 
tized by  the  Taoists.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  popular  Taoism  of  modern  times  concerns 
itself  with  magic  and  sorcery  to  an  extent  which 
seems  quite  unwarranted  by  early  Taoist  philo- 
sophy, and  why  the  illiterate  village  witches  and 
fortune-tellers  of  tlie  present  day  usually  profess 
to  act  in  co-operation  with  one  or  more  of  the 
innumerable  Taoist  deities,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  aie  the  s-ole  surviving  representatives  of  the 
ancient  «»,  whose  name  they  still  bear. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  hov.ever,  that  besides 
the  officially-recognized    tva    there   were    always 


numerous  'free-lance'  witches  who  carried  on  a 
lucrative  business  among  the  superstitious  multi- 
tudes, and  whose  connexion  with  the  State  cult  or 
predominant  religion  of  the  time  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  It  was  probably  sorcerers  of  this 
type  that  were  aimed  at  in  certain  anti-witchcraft 
regulations  (reminding^  us  of  Plato's  Lnws,  xi.  933) 
which  we  find  in  the  Li  ifj— the  canonical '  Book  of 
Kites.' 

■Those  who  gave  false  reports  about  spirits,  about  seasons 
and  days,  about  consultings  of  the  tortoise-shell  and  stalks,  so 
as  to  perplex  the  multitudes  :  these  were  put  to  death'  (S££ 
xxvii.  2S7f.).  It  may  be  added  that  the  same  fate  befell 
niventoi-s  of  wonderful  contrivances  and  extraordinary  im- 
plements,' because  such  things  raised  'doubts  amoni;  the 
multitude  (t6.).  " 

But  it  seems  that  even  the  official  wii  were  not 
always  free  from  peril,  for  the  very  fact  that  they 
were  supposed  to  have  a  mysterious  controlling 
power  over  the  forces  of  nature  rendered  them 
liable  to  terrible  punishment  if  those  forces  seemed 
to  be  showing  hostility  to  mankind. 

In  the  year  683  B.C.,  e.g.,  there  was  a  disastrous  drought,  and  a 
certain  reigning  duke  expressed  his  intention  of  dealing  with 
the  situation  by  burning  two  persons— an  emaciated  or  deformed 
man  and  a  witch.  Evidently  this  was  a  familiar  practice  in  such 
emerseijcies,  and  the  reason  why  special  mention  was  made  of 
it  in  this  particular  case  was  that,  owing  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  duke's  minister— who  seems  to  ha\  e  been  far  in  advance 
of  his  time  in  his  attitude  towards  popular  superstitions— the 
barbarous  custom  was  not  carried  out.'  From  a  similar  story 
which  refers  to  the  reign  of  Duke  Mu  (lii9-377  B.C.)  it  appears 
that  the  practice  had  been  modified  to  tlie  extent  that  the  w  itch 
and  deformed  man  were  no  longer  burned  alive,  but  were  merely 
exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  o(  the  sun.2 

One  explanation  of  these  customs  is  that  by  burn- 
ing a  deformed  or  emaciated  man,  or  by  exposing 
him  to  the  sun,  the  pity  of  the  lieavenly  powers 
would  be  aroused  and  rain  would  be  sent  to  allevi- 
ate the  wretched  man's  sullerings  ;  and  that  the 
same  happy  result  would  follow  the  burning  or 
exposure  of  a  witch,  because  a  witch  was  a  person 
who  was  able  to  compel  spirits  to  descend  to  earth. 
A  sounder  explanation  is  based  on  the  belief  in  the 
siipposed  interaction  of  the  principles  of  yang  and 
yi«— the  male  and  female,  or  active  and  passive, 
forces,  which  by  their  alternating  pulsations  or 
activities  give  rise  to  all  natural  phenomena.  In 
time  of  drought  tlie  yang  principle  shows  excessive 
activity  and  disturbs  the  harmony  of  nature's  pro- 
cesses ;  steps  must  be  taken,  tlierefore,  to  redress 
the  balance  of  forces.  The  intricacies  of  the  yin- 
;iang  theory  are  necessarily  bewildering  to  a 
Western  reader  until  he  has  acriuii-ed  some  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  frng-shiii  (q.v.);  but  it  is 
this  pseudo-philosophy-  belief  in  which  is  slowly 
decaying  in  China,  but  is  still  far  from  extinct— 
that  supplies  some  of  the  most  important  hypo- 
theses on  which  the  edifice  of  Chinese  magic  has 
been  erected. 

No  douht  it  was  only  in  extremely  serious  cases 
of  drought  that  the  witches  were  tortured  or  put 
to  death.  The  regular  method  of  obtaining  their 
assistance  in  rain-making  was  to  send  them  out, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  official  leader,  the 
ssu-wu,  to  perform  a  ritual  dance.^  The  dancing 
of  the  witches  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  ritual 
observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  official  rain- 
sacrifices;  and,  if  v.-e  may  judge  from  similar 
practices  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  dancing 
partook  of  the  nature  of  mimetic  magic.^    It  was 

1  .See  Tso  Chiian,  in  Legge's  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  v.  pt.  i. 
p.  179  f. 

-  See  SBE  x-xvii.  201.  It  has  been  suspected  bv  commentators 
that  the  two  stories  refer  to  the  same  historical  incident. 

3  Cliou  Li  (Biot's  tr.,  ii.  102). 

■>  The  ceremonial  dancing  of  ancient  China  was  not  always 
magical.  There  were  six  dances  otBcially  recognized  under  the 
Chou  dyTiasty,  of  which  only  one  (the  huang)  had  anything  to 
do  with  rain-inaking.  Ceremonial  dancing  is  not  vet  extinct  in 
China,  for  it  still  forms  part  of  the  ritual  proceedings  at  the 
Confucian  sacrifices.  For  an  interesting  accouut  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  dances  see  H.  A.  Giles,  AUversaria  Siniea,  Shanghai, 
1900,  p.  119  f. 
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accompanied  by  music  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  such  ancient  lepends  as  that  of  King  Afu  (whose 
reifiu  endeil  in  947  li.C. ),  wo  may  gusjiect  that 
music  preceded  dancing  as  a  means  of  i)rodncinj; 
rain.  *Ve  are  toKl  that  the  metliod  aciDpted  hy 
that  monarch  for  putting  an  end  to  an  excessive 
drouglit  was  to  play  magic  music  on  his  flute. 

Many  of  the  observances  still  carried  out  at  the 
popular  festivals  in  China  are  undoubtedly  of  a 
magical  character,  and  are  intended  to  regulate 
the  rainfall,  to  expel  disease  and  misfortune,  to 
ensure  good  harvests,  and  to  attract  good  luck. 
Communal  magic  of  tliis  kind  is  sometimes  otKcial 
in  character,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spring- welcoming 
ceremonies  presided  over  liy  the  local  district- 
magistrates  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  rites  are 
conducted  by  the  villagers  themsrlvos,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  own  clan-committccs  (/(«i-67toi0i 
or  headmen.  Ceremonies  which  at  one  time  were 
doubtless  carried  out  with  punctilious  care  and 
with  something  like  religious  awe  have  in  many 
cases  become  mere  village  games  and  pastimes  of 
which  the  origiual  significance  has  been  partially 
or  wholly  lost.  Such  are  the  lantern-dances  and 
stilt-waliiing  of  the  children  of  N.  China  at  the 
full  moon  of  the  first  month  of  the  year.  Few 
of  those  who  take  part  in  such  merry-makings 
understand  that  by  the  skilful  manipulation  of 
their  paper  lanterns  tliey  are  supposed  to  be  help- 
ing and  encouraging  the  moon  to  go  successfully 
through  her  phases ;  that  in  getting  up  before 
dawn  on  a  certain  day  and  cooking  a  dumpling 
which  '  rises '  they  are  assisting  nature  to  stimulate 
the  dormant  activities  of  animals  and  vegetation  ; 
and  that  in  walking  on  stilts  over  ground  destined 
to  produce  a  crop  of  grain  they  are  helping  the 
wheat  and  millet  to  grow  to  their  full  height.  It 
is  perhaps  a  significant  fact  (when  we  remember 
the  important  part  played  by  women  in  fertility- 
magic  in  other  parts  of  the  world)  that  many  of 
the  men  and  boys  who  take  part  in  these  festival- 
ceremonies  are  clothed  for  the  occasion  in  women's 
garments. 

Magical  notions  are  also  traceable  in  numerous 
simple  acts  which  practically  every  family  performs 
with  a  view  to  the  well-being  of  its  own  members. 
Such  are  the  hanging  of  certain  plants  above  the 
doorway  on  certain  days,  the  entwining  of  red 
threads  in  the  queues  of  children  to  protect  them 
from  the  demons  of  disease,  and  the  alfi.\ing  of 
pieces  of  scarlet  cloth  to  the  scrub-oak  bushes 
to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  shrubs  and  the 
silkworms  against  hurtful  insects  and  noxious 
influences.  At  the  New  Year  it  is  customary  to 
cover  the  outsides  of  doors  and  windows  with 
paper  scrolls  containing  sage  mottoes,  quotations 
from  classical  and  other  literature,  and  words 
expressive  of  virtuous  aims  or  suggestive  of  ma- 
terial prosperity.  These  scrolls  may  fairly  he 
regarded  as  magic  charms  which  will  not  only 
prevent  evil  from  entering  the  house,  but  will 
attract  the  influences  which  make  for  good  fortune 
and  happiness.  Many  of  the  usages  connected 
with  death  and  burial,  the  ceremonial  summoning 
of  ancestral  spirits,  and  the  tabuing  of  personal 
names  are  also  essentially  magical,  though  their 
intimate  connexion  with  religious  beliefs  and  ob- 
servances makes  it  difficult  to  decide  where  magic 
ends  and  religion  begins. 

In  China,  as  elsewhere,  magic  arts  are  practised 
for  private  and  personal  as  well  as  for  public  and 
family  purposes,  and  many  persons  who  know  of 
no  normal  method  whereby  tiiey  may  bring  about 
the  fulfilment  of  their  desires  are  glad  to  seek  the 
aid  of  magicians  and  witches.  The  witches  of 
China  have  had  many  illustrious  clients.  One  of 
them  was  the  T'ang  emperor  Ilsiian  Tsung,  who 
ordered  certain  Taoist  necromancers  to  summon 


before  him  the  shaile  of  his  <lead  consort,  the 
beautiful  Yang  Kuei-foi.  Very  similar  stories  are 
told  of  the  enn)er()r  \Vu  of  the  Han  dynasty  and 
theeniperor  llsiao-Wuof  the  earlier  Sung  dynasty. 
As  for  the  self-styled  '  First  Emperor,'  who  reigned 
in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  the  assistance  of  witches  and 
necromancers  in  his  case  was  unnecessary,  for  he — 
like  the  king  Solomon  of  Muhammatian  legend 
— was  himself  a  king  of  magicians.'  Returning  to 
more  recent  times,  we  find  that  the  great  empress- 
dowager,  who  died  in  1908,  put  implicit  faith  for  a 
time  in  the  magical  attainments  of  the  'Boxers'; 
and,  though  the  'Sacred  Edict'  of  the  emperor 
IC'ang-hsi  bids  men  abjure  all  kinds  of  heterodox 
teachings  and  practices,  among  which  the  arts  of 
magic  are  included,  and  though  in  quite  recent 
years  ])roclamations  have  been  issued  warning  the 
people  not  to  allow  theni.selves  to  be  deluded  by 
witclies  and  soothsayers,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  magic  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  ignorant  peasantry. 

The  ofticial  attitude  towards  *  black  magic  '  (to 
use  the  con\enient  Western  term)  is  clearly  de- 
monstrated in  the  anti-witcbcraft  clauses  of  the 
Penal  Code  of  the  late  Manchu  dynasty.  The 
punishments  intlicted  on  persons  convicted  of  this 
crime  were  extremely  severe,  though  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  (in  the  words  of  a  scholarly  student  of  the 
subject)  that  '  the  pages  of  Chinese  history  have 
never  been  stained  by  such  a  mad  epidemic  of 
witch-killing  as  disgraced  Europe  and  America  in 
the  seventeenth  century.'^ 

As  recently  as  the  summer  of  1914  an  alleged 
case  of  '  black  magic '  occurred  in  the  territory  of 
Wei-hai-wei,  at  present  administered  by  Great 
Britain. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  village  approached  one  of  the 
British  Courts  with  a  petition  in  which  they  complained  that 
a  fcllow-villajier  had  been  practising  magic  with  disastrous 
results  to  their  little  community.  It  was  stated  tliat  he  had 
quarrelled  with  the  village  headman,  and  had  foretold  the 
headman's  death.  *And  sure  enough,*  they  said,  'the  head- 
man died,  though  there  was  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with 
him.'  Two  or  three  other  enemies  of  the  accused  subsequently 
died  in  the  same  mysterious  way  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  villager, 
on  going  to  the  shrine  of  the  guardian-spirit  of  the  village, 
discovered  there  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  were  written,  in 
the  accused's  handwriting,  the  names  of  various  people  with 
whom  he  was  known  to  be  on  bad  terms.  This  discovery 
created  a  panic  among  the  villagers,  who  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  list  comprised  the  names  of  ull  those  unfortunate 
persons  whom  the  wizard  had  condemned  to  a  speedy  death. 
They  therefore  seized  him  and  brought  hiui  before  the  writer  of 
this  article,  who  in  his  magisterial  capat-ity  had  to  perform  the 
somewhat  delicate  t.isk  of  differentiating  between  real  and 
imaginary  wrongs  and  grievances. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  magic, 
the  special  interest  of  this  particular  case  centres 
in  the  unexpected  part  played  by  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  village.  Here,  it  would  appear,  we 
have  an  instructive  example  of  the  intermingling 
of  religion  and  magic,  and  the  junction  seems  to 
have  been  brought  about  in  this  way.  One  of 
the  princiiial  functions  of  the  t'u-ti,  or  village 
deity,  is  to  receive  the  sjiirits  of  the  newly  dead 
and  to  act  as  their  spiritual  friend  and  guardian.' 
Each  village  has  its  own  little  shrine  dedicated 
to  the  local  deity,  and  this  shrine  usually  stands 
by  the  roadside  a  short  distance  outside  the  village. 
When  a  villager  dies,  the  members  of  his  family 
go  in  procession  to  the  t'u-ti  shrine  to  make  a 
formal  announcement  of  the  death,  in  order  that 
the  deity  may  make  arrangements  for  the  proper 
reception  of  the  dead  man's  spirit.  Now,  at  first 
sight,  there  seems  to  be  no  obvious  reason  why  an 

1  For  some  of  the  stories  of  his  magical  exploits,  which  included 
ttie  transllxing  of  the  gun  with  a  needle  in  order  that  uniuter- 
ruplod  daylight  might  be  secured  for  the  l)uildirtg  of  the  Creat 
Wall,  see  It.  F.  Johnston,  Lion  and  Dragon  in  Acif/u^nl  China, 
London,  1910,  p.  20  f. 

2  E.  T.  Williams,  in  a  paper  on  'Witchcraft  in  the  Chinese 
Penal  Code,'  .>RAS  (North  China  Branch)  xxxviii,  (190"|  96. 

^  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  t'u-ti  and  his  functions  see 
Johnston,  p.  371  f. 
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expert  in  black  magic  who  wishes  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  his  enemies  should  expect  the  t'u-ti 
— who  is  regarded  as  friendly  to  men  and  in- 
terested in  their  welfare — to  give  liim  help  and 
countenance  in  carrying  out  his  nefarious  designs 
against  their  lives.  What,  then,  is  the  magician's 
object  in  placing  a  list  of  the  names  of  his  intended 
victims  on  the  little  stone  altar  of  the  village 
t'u-ti'!  The  theory  seems  to  be  that,  when  the 
t'u-ti  perceives  tlie  list  of  names,  he  will  assume 
that  the  persons  bearing  those  names  are  already 
dead,  and  will  make  preparations  in  the  under 
world  for  the  reception  of  their  souls.  These 
preparations  will  act  with  a  powerful  attractive 
force  upon  the  souls  concerned,  and  will  create 
in  them  an  irresistible  inclination  to  sever  their 
connexion  with  their  respective  bodies.  The  non- 
airival  in  the  under  world  of  the  spirits  of  persons 
whose  death  had  already  been  announced  in  a 
formal  manner  would  cause  bewilderment  to  the 
well-meaning  t'u-ti,  and  might  perhaps  arouse  his 
wrath ;  and,  as  it  is  strongly  advisable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  in  general,  to  'save 
the  face'  of  the  t'u-ti  and  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  him,  the  only  reasonalile  course  for 
the  spirits  in  question  to  adopt  is  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable  and  acquiesce  in  the  premature  loss  of 
their  pliysical  bodies. 

Magical  and  semi-religious  theories  of  this  kind 
are  hardly  likely  to  find  Western  parallels  ;  but 
many  of  the  ordinary  magical  practices  of  the 
Chinese  are  strikingly  similar  to  some  of  those 
forms  of  sympathetic  and  mimetic  magic  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  Europe. 

The  great  artist  Ku  K'ai-chih  (4th  cent,  of  our  era),  one  of 
whose  paintings  is  among  the  most  treasured  artistic  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Museum,  was  himself  a  graduate  in  magic. 
When  spurned  by  the  girl  whom  he  loved,  he  drew  her  portrait, 
and  in  the  place  where  the  heart  should  be  he  stuck  a  thorn. 
Thereupon  the  girl,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  portrait  and  the 
thorn,  began  to  suffer  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  next 
time  her  lover  paid  his  addresses  to  her  she  did  not  scorn  him. 
The  artist  then  withdrew  the  thorn  from  the  portrait,  and, 
though  the  pain  in  the  damsel's  heart  promptly  disappeared,  her 
love  for  him  remained. 

That  many  of  the  poets  and  artists  of  China 
have  been  credited  with  a  knowledge  of  magic 
is  no  matter  for  surprise  when  we  know  how 
frequently  their  passionate  love  of  wild  nature 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Buddhist 
and  Taoist  saints  and  hermits,  whose  favourite 
dwelling-places  have  always  been  the  caves  and 
forests  and  ravines  of  the  mysterious  mountains. 
These  mountain-dwelling  ascetics  have  been  for 
ages  regarded  as  the  discoverers  and  guardians  of 
occult  secrets  of  various  kinds,  and,  tliongh  their 
disciples  and  biographers  endowed  them  with 
faculties  which  they  never  possessed  and  which 
the  best  of  them  never  pretended  to  possess,  it  is 
highly  probalile  that  there  were  some  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  own  lieart-searchings  and  their 
solitary  communings  with  nature,  not  only  made 
valuable  discoveries  as  to  the  properties  of  plants 
and  herbs,  but  were  also  successful  pioneers  in 
various  untrodden  tieUls  of  psychology  and  mys- 
ticism. To  some  extent,  at  least,  the  popular 
belief  in  their  supernormal  capacities  and  attain- 
ments was  justified. 

When  Buddhism  first  came  to  China,  and  for 
some  centuries  afterwards,  the  relations  between 
Buddhists  and  Taoists  were  often  strained  to 
breaking  point.  The  victories  of  the  Buddhists — 
if  we  may  credit  the  Buddhist  historians  and 
biographers — were  often  brouglit  about  by  mir- 
aculous occurrences  which  non-Buddhists  would 
perhaps  describe  as  magic  if  not  as  mere  con- 
juring tricks.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  miracles  and 
magic.  A  miracle,  as  E.  S.  Hartland  remarks,  is 
'  legitimate  magic,'  while  magic  is  '  a  forbidden 


miracle.' '  However  this  may  be,  many  of  the 
marvellous  doings  attributed  to  Buddhist  nionlis 
and  hermits  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  re- 
corded of  Christian  saints.  But  we  know  from 
the  earliest  Buddhist  scriptures  that  the  brethren 
were  not  encouraged  to  perform  miracles,  and  it 
was  certainly  not  by  the  help  of  miracles  or  of 
magic  that  the  Buddhists  achieved  their  most  sub- 
stantial successes  in  China.  The  Taoists,  however, 
did  not  scruple  to  ally  themselves  with  various 
forms  of  magic  and  sorcery,  and  it  is  their  fatal 
readiness  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  signs 
and  wonders  that  is  largely  answerable  for  their 
present  degeneration  (see  Taoism). 

If  we  had  space  to  deal  with  matters  of  detail, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  various 
magical  uses  made  of  plants  and  animals  and  also 
of  manufactured  articles  such  as  metal  mirrors 
and  weapons.  An  authority  has  stated  (see 
KBr^^  xviii.  577)  that  magic  mirrors  are  men- 
tioned in  Chinese  literature  of  the  9th  cent. ;  but 
tliey  are  mentioned  and  their  uses  fully  described 
much  earlier  than  that.  The  curious  book  known 
as  Pao  F o-tzu,  which  was  written  by  the  famous 
\\izard  Ko  Hung  in  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era, 
contains  full  accounts  of  how  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  evil  spirits  and  other  dangerous  beings 
by  the  use  of  magic  mirrors.  The  belief  once 
prevalent  in  the  British  Isles  that  a  witch  could 
turn  herself  into  a  hare  is  paralleled  by  the  Far 
Eastern  belief  (still  extremely  common  in  China) 
that  demon-witches  can  assume  the  form  of  foxes 
and  other  beasts.'  A  book  could  be  filled  with 
the  magical  notions  and  theories  which  in  China 
are  based  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  animals. 
Even  insects  are  not  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
making  a  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  magical 
lore.  There  is  in  China  a  destructive  little  insect 
known  to  Europeans  as  the  silver-fish  (Lepisma 
saccluirina),  which  is  a  most  unwelcome  visitor  to 
libraries.  It  is  believed  that,  if  one  of  these 
insects  gets  into  a  Taoist  classic  and  eats  the  two 
characters  shen-hsicn  ('spiritual-immortal'),  its 
silvery  body  will  become  five-coloured.  If  the 
coloured  insect  be  subsequently  caught  and  eaten, 
the  man  who  eats  it  will  have  the  happiness  of 
attaining  the  goal  of  Taoist  ambition — he  will 
overcome  death  and  develop  into  a  spiritual  being. 
.\s  to  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  large  numbers  are 
believed  to  possess  some  magical  property  or  to 
be  ada])table  to  magical  uses.  The  cypress,  pine, 
and  similar  trees  are  supposed  to  be  conducive  to 
immortality,  and,  when  we  learn  that  a  noted 
hermit  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  a  bed  of 
]iine-needles,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  was  not 
done  merely  as  a  means  of  mortifying  the  flesh.' 
The  willow  is  much  used  as  a  rain-charm.  In 
times  of  drought  in  Shansi  and  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces adults  and  children  may  be  seen  going  about 
with  willow-wreaths  on  their  heads.  The  peach- 
tree  is  famous  for  its  magical  properties,  and  for 
this  reason  peach-twigs  and  peach-blossom  are  fre- 
quentl3'  mentioned  in  Chinese  fairy-loi-e.  The  use 
of  peachwood  for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits  is  very 
ancient,  for  the  brandishing  of  peach-wands  was 
part  of  the  recognized  procedure  of  the  professional 
iDu  at  royal  courts  under  the  Chou  kings  and 
probably  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

That  large  and  important  subdivision  of  Chinese 
magic  which  concerns  itself  with  charms  and 
amulets  and  divination  is  dealt  with  elsewhere 
(see  Literature  below).  Here  it  must  suilice  to 
mention  that  the  principal  pxirveyor  of  sharms  is 

>  Ritual  and  BelirJ,  Lojidon,  1914,  p.  81. 
-  For  a  full  discussion  of  all  forms  of  zoanlbropy  see  de 
» i  root,  Religious  ^i/stein  <>/  Chitta,  iv.  156  f. ;   see  also  art. 

LVCANTHROPY. 

3  See  Johnston,  Bvdilhist  China,  London,  1913,  p.  245,  and 
/-(Oil  and  Dragon  in  Norlheni  China,  pp.  262  f.,  375-3S4. 
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the  'Celestial  Master'  —  usually  desiiibed  liy 
Europeans  as  '  the  Taoist  pope' — who  lives  among 
the  Dragon-Tiger  Mountains  in  the  province  of 
Kiangsi.  The  jiractice  of  divination  is  also 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Taoist  specialists  and 
wii-jio ;  but  Uonfucianisni  has  always  had  under 
its  patronage  the  complex  systems  of  divination 
which  are  based  on  that  abstruse  classic  the  /  King, 
or  ■  i!i)ok  of  Changes'  (SHE  xvi.).  There  is  a 
grass  known  as  shik-tsuo  which  grows  on  the  grave 
of  Confticius  and  is  carefully  gathered  and  jint  tip 
into  packets.  The  stili'  dried  stalks  of  this  plant 
are  believed  to  retain  some  of  the  Img,  or  spiritual 
elhcacy,  which  lies  latent  in  the  sacred  soil,  and 
they  are  or  Mere  highly  valued  for  divining  ])ur- 
poses.  During  recent  years  a  very  interesting 
discovery  of  '  oracle  bones '  and  tortoise-shell  frag- 
ments was  made  in  the  province  of  Honan.  The}' 
are  believed  (mainly  on  the  evidence  of  the  archaic 
script)  to  belong  to  the  12th  cent.  li.C,  though 
certain  authorities  assign  some  of  them  to  a  some- 
what later  period.  An  inspection  of  these  frag- 
ments throws  a  most  welcome  light  on  thecla-ssical 
and  post-classical  references  to  the  ancient  methods 
of  'fortune-telling.'' 

Divination  b.v  the  tortoise-shell  and  bj  the  dried  statics  of 
certain  plants  '  were  the  uietliods  by  wtiich  the  ancient  sage 
kings  made  »lie  jieoplc  believe  in  seasons  and  da\s,  revere 
spiritual  be'.i'rs,  stand  in  awe  of  their  laws  and  orders;  the 
methods  (also)  by  which  they  made  them  determine  their  per- 
plexities and  settle  their  misgivings'  {Li  Ki,  i.  i.  6.  27  iSBE 
xxvii.  94)). 

The  forms  of  niagic  whicli  are  or  were  popularly 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  astrology  and  palm- 
istry, and  with  automatic  writing,  telepathy, 
clairvoyance,  and  '  jiossession  '  by  gods  or  demons, 
are  all  familiar  to  the  people  of  China  ;  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  society  for 
'  psychic  research  '  which  showed  itself  enterpris- 
ing enough  to  conduct  some  patient  investigations 
on  Chinese  soil  would  be  rewarded  by  interesting 
and  perhaps  valuahle  results. 

LllKRATLiRE. — Tile  SLibject  of  magic  and  allied  topics  is  e.\- 
hauslively  dealt  with  in  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  The  Religious 
System  nf  China,  Leyden,  lS92ft'.,esp.  vols.  v.  and  vi.  E.  Btot's 
Fr.  tr.  of  the  Chou  Li  (Le  Tcheou-Li,  Paris,  1851)  should  he 
consulted  for  information  regarding  the  official  standing  and 
functions  of  the  wu  (see  esp.  ii.  76-1U4).  There  are  many  refer- 
ences to  sorcery  and  magic — some  of  them  shrewdly  critical — 
in  Wang  Ch'ung,  Litn  UCmj,  an  Eng.  tr.  of  which  (hiy  A. 
Forke)  has  appeared  in  two  parts  (pt.  i.,  Ijondon,  1907  ;  pt.  ii., 
Berlin,  1011).  In  J.  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  Hongkong, 
1861-72,  and  SBE  xvi.  [1882],  xxvii.  [1885],  xxviii.  [1SS6J,  xxxix. 
[1891],  and  xl.  [1891],  English  readers  will  find  all  the  references 
to  magic  which  occur  in  the  canonical  literature  mentioned  in 
the  above  article.  Students  of  the  subject  will  also  do  well  to 
consult  H.  Dor6,  liccherches  sur  les  superstitions  en  Chine, 
Shanghai,  1911  {Vari6tis  sinoloifiques,  no.  32),  and  L.  Wieger, 
Folklore  ehinois  moderne,  Pans,  1900.  From  n  more  popular 
point  of  view  the  snhje'-t  of  Chinese  magic  has  been  dealt  with 
in  N.  B.  Dennys,  h\ilklore  of  China,  London,  1870,  and  F.  H. 
Balfour,  Leitrrs  jfrommij  Chinese  Scrapbook,  do.  1837.  Inter- 
esting sidelights  on  popular  notions  of  magic  can  he  gathered 
from  the  collection  of  stories  known  as  the  Liao  Chai,  tr.  H. 
A.  Giles,  under  the  title  of  Strange  Stories  jroin  a  Chinese 
Studio,  London,  18S0,  new  ed.,  Shanghai,  1008.  The  Chinese 
literature  dealing  with  the  subject  from  every  conceivable 
point  of  view  is  voluminous,  and  hitherto  only  fragments  of 
it  have  been  translated.  Good  Chinese  bibliograpliies  Avill  be 
found  in  the  works  of  de  Groot,  Dori5,  and  Wieger  referred  to. 

See  al.so  artt.  Demons  and  Spirits  (Chinese),  Charms  and 
Aiii.q.K'1'8  (Buddhist),  Dn-iXATio.f  (Buddhist),  1''eng-.Siioi,  Fk.sti- 
VAbS  A.sD  Fasts  (Chinese),  Oalekdar  (Chinese),  Fortunk 
((Chinese),  OoMMUKios  «itu  the  Dead  (Chinese),  Commu.vion 
wiTD  DBirr  (Chinese).  R.  Jf.  JOHNSTON. 

MAGIC  (Egyjitian).— 1.  The  Egyptian  view  of 
magic— If  the  Egyptians  li.-ul  Vieen  nioro  self- 
analytic  than  they  actually  were,  they  iiiighl,  fnnn 
their  own  (loiiit  of  \  lew,  have  described  all  their 
actions  as  either  ordinary  or  magical.  By  ordinaiy 
actions  would  havehecn  understood  all  those  simple 
ways  of  coping  with  inanimate  things  and  living 
beings  which  were  suggested  by  habit,  mother  wit, 
'  See,  e.g.,  various  (lassages  in  the  /  Hiiig,  Sliu  King,  Li  Ki, 
and  Chou  Li.  A  recent  account  of  the  new  discoverv  is  to  he 
found  in  JRAS  (North  China  Branch)  xlv.  [1914]  05  f.  " 


or  accjuired  skill.  IJut,  when  inanimate  matter 
proved  recalcitrant,  and  living  creatures  were  un- 
moved by  requests,  prayers,  comniaiids,  iinmii.ses, 
or  threats,  there  still  remained,  in  their  opinion, 
a  method  of  achieving  their  ends  by  means  of  an 
art  that  they  called  /lUce'  (Coptic  5 IK).  There  is 
direct  traditional  authority  for  translating  this 
verj'  ancient  term  by  the  English  word  'magic' 
(fxayevai',  /layiat,  Ac  8"- "),  and  the  examination  of 
the  hieroglyjihic  and  hieratic  examples  of  its  use 
jiroves  it  to  corresjiond  fairly  well  to  what  we 
understand  by  'magical  [lower.'  Wherever  my- 
sterious, miraculous  knowledge  was  required  to 
eli'ect  a  purpose,  that  was  /ii/:c'  ;  hilcc'  was  some- 
thing ditrereiit  from  the  techniques  and  practices 
of  everyday  life,  since  it  postulated  sjiecial  powers 
in  its  user,  and  always  made  a  greater  or  less 
demand  upon  faith. 

2.  Magic  and  religion. — For  our  traditional 
\Yestern  thought  magic  and  religion  are  always 
more  or  less  consciously  contrasted  with  one  another, 
whence  students  have  often  unwarrantably  assumed 
that  the  two  are  radically  heterogeneous,  and  that 
tliey  represent  successive  strata  in  the  mental 
developmentof  mankind.  Some  investigators  argue 
that  magic  is  the  earlier  and  ruder  product  (e.g., 
Krazer),  while  others  (e.rj.,  Erman)  hold  it  to  be  a 
debased  corruption  of  the  nobler  phenomenon  of 
religion.  So  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  luke'  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  Weltanschauung  as  created 
the  religion  which  it  deeply  interpenetrated.  Before 
defining  'magic'  and  'religion  for  Egyptological 
purposes — and  we  must  insist  on  our  right  to  frame 
our  own  dehuitions  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  current,  untechnical  meaning  of  these  terms — 
it  will  be  profitable  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
facts  to  be  distributed  between  the  two  provinces. 

It  is  with  active  relations  that  we  are  here  concerned,  and 
with  doctrines  only  in  so  far  as  tliey  are  involved  in  the  same. 
There  are  three  classes  of  being  that  are  affected,  namely  the 
li\  ing,  the  dead,  and  the  gods.  Perhaps  the  most  reinariiaUe 
characteristic  of  the  Egvptians'  view  of  the  universe  is  the 
thoroughgoing  and  impartial  logic  with  which  tliey  drew  the 
consequences  of  their  laelief  that  the  gods  and  the  dead  were 
beings  of  like  nature  with  themselves,  subject  to  human 
appetites  and  needs,  and  amenable  to  the  same  methods  of 
persuasion  or  compulsion.  Hence  the  principal  duty  of  the 
priests  was  to  keep  those  whom  they  served  provided  with  food 
and  drink,  and  to  maintain  their  houses  in  good  order ;  the 
analogy  \vitli  the  domestic  services  demanded  by  the  living  was 
fully  conscious,  for  the  priests  of  the  gods  and  the  dead  were 
called  'the  servants  of  the  god'  (/i(;(-7i(r)  and  '  the  servants  of 
the  departed  sjiirit'  i.hm-k')  respectively,  even  as  the  temple 
was  called  '  the  house  of  the  gotl '  (/t'-t  ntr)  and  the  tomb  (or  an 
essential  portion  of  it)  '  the  house  of  the  departed  spirit '((I'-f  k'). 
Again,  the  Kg\i>tiaus  could  seek  help  of  their  gods  and  dead  in 
the  same  naiveand  unsophisticated  way  as  one  man  sought  help 
of  another  -c.f/.,  by  prayer,  by  iiuestioning(a.sking  for  an  oracle), 
and  by  writing  letters  (for  letters  to  the  dead,  see  art.  \avv.  a.nd 
Dkatii  [Kgyptian],  §  9).  lint  in  their  own  everv  day  life,  as  seen 
above  (§  i),  the  Egyi)tians  resorted,  when  all  eb>e  failed,  to 
mysterious,  iincjinny  arts  (hike')  to  achieve  various  difficult 
aims ;  the  method  employed  was  not  simply  coercion,  but 
coercion  of  an  abnormal  and  special  kind.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  the  i>ractice  of  Itike'  had  been  restricted  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  living,  when  the  living  shared  with  the 
gods  and  the  dead  all  their  other  nlodes  of  intercourse.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  hike'  more  than  anything  else  that  welded 
together  the  seen  anti  the  unseen  worlds.  Tlie  self-protective 
rites  of.  the  living,  as  we  shall  have  abundant  occasion  to  Bee, 
are  full  of  trathcking  with  the  go<is  and  the  dead.  But  the 
gods  and  the  dead  themselves  had  a  use  for  the  miraculous 
power  called  hike';  Thoth  and  Isis  were  famous  adejits  of  the 
art  (below,  §'  10),  and  in  a  demotic  story  the  dead  priest 
Neneferkaptah  deeply  resents  the  attenijit  to  rob  him  of  a  book 
of  incantations  that  had  been  buried  with  him  in  his  tomb 
(F.  l.I.  Orillith,  Slnries  0/ the  II igh  P rials  o/  Memphis,  Oxford, 
1900,  p.  30f.).  Nothing  could  better  prove  the  wide  range  of 
hike'  than  to  observe  its  transference  from  secular  to  funerary 
or  divine  employments  and  vice  rcr.^a.  In  the  Pyramid  Texts 
and  the  litwk  o.f  the  JJead,  compilations  intended  to  ensure  the 
well-being  of  the  departed,  one  may  often  come  across  spells 
that  must  originall,s'  have  been  composed  for  earthly  use  — 
suells  directcd'against  the  bit^-s  of  snakes  (e.g.,  I'ie  altaqijp. 
Ppramidnitcxie,  cd.  K.  Scthe,  Leipzig,  1908.  5§  240,  247)  or  of 
crocodile.-- (e.;;-..  Book  of  the  Dead,  tr.  E.  A.  W.  Kudge,  l..ondon, 
1908,  ohs.  xxxi.,  xxxii.),  for  example;  even  erotic  charms  may 
be  found  inscribed  on  cofflns  (cf.   U.  Schack-Schackenbt::^, 
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Zweiwegcluch,  Leipzig,  1903,  pi.  16.  11-13).  Conversely,  the 
Book  of  Ouerthrowimj  Apophia  (Budge,  Egyptian  Hieratic 
Papyri,  London,  1910)wa9  a  liLurgy  intended  for  daily  recitation 
in  the  temple  of  Amen-re'  at  Thebes,  A|)opliis  being  the  mythical 
snake  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  eternal  foe  of  the  sun-god 
Re' ;  the  rubrica  of  this  book  nevertheless  declare  that  it  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  private  individual  who 
recites  it  in  the  presence  of  the'  god.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
word  ^U*e'  is  quite  common  in  all  parts  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
as  well  as  in  such  temple  rituals  as  the  Book  oj  Overthrowing 
Apophis  just  mentioned. 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  proved  that  hike'  was  as  intimately 
associated  with  the  presumed  existence  of  the  gods  and  the 
dead  as  it  w.ts  with  the  real  existence  of  the  living.  But, 
further  than  this,  a  greater  or  less  element  of  liike'  may  have 
been  inherent  in  all  the  dealings  between  men  on  the  one  side 
and  the  gods  and  the  dead  on  the  other.  The  two  last  classes 
of  being  were,  after  all,  creatures  of  a  world  apart,  elusive  in 
their  nature  and  hard  to  reach  by  ordinary,  matter-of-fact 
means.  The  very  idea  of  their  existence  puts  a  strain  upon 
the  imagination,  and  for  this  reason  set  forms  of  worci<. 
indicative  of  an  eHort  to  break  down  mystical  liarriers,  had  to 
accompany  even  such  simple  deeds  of  homage  as  the  presentatir^n 
of  food-offerings.  In  other  terms,  the  gods  and  the  dead  could 
iiardly  be  approached  save  by  the  medium  of  what  is  known  as 
*  ritual,'  and  the  attribute  which  distinguishes  ritual  from 
ordinary  performances  may  have  been  just  that  attribute  which 
the  Egyptians  called  lilke'.  The  point  is  not  susceptible  of 
absolute  proof,  for  it  was  naturally  only  in  tlie  more  extreme 
cases,  where  the  sense  of  mystery  and  miracle-working  had  to 
he  emphasized,  that  the  term  hike'  was  actually  applied ;  but 
the  view  that  li'ike'  underlies  all  ritual  is  favoured  by  the  close 
resemblance  between  the  divine  and  funerary  rites,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rites  performed  for  human  benefit  (self-protective 
and  similar  rites),  on  the  other.  The  formulaj  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  differ  neither  in  form  nor  in  substance  from  the 
incantations  which  tlie  Egyptians  used  to  heal  their  own 
maladies ;  and  the  same  general  similarity  also  runs  through 
the  daily  liturgies  of  the  temples  and  the  tombs  (see  A.  Moret, 
Le  Biluel  dti  cultc  divin  journalier  ai  Egupte,  Paris,  1902). 

From  the  Egyptian  point  of  view  we  may  say 
that  there  wa.s  no  such  thing  as  '  religion ' ;  there 
was  only  lake',  the  nearest  English  equivalent  of 
which  is  'magical  power.'  The  universe  being- 
populated  by  three  homogeneous  groups  of  beings — 
the  gods,  the  dead,  and  living  human  persons— their 
actions,  whether  within  a  single  group  or  as  between 
one  group  and  another,  were  either  ordinary  or 
uncanny  (Ifike').  But  the  gods  and  the  dead  were 
somewhat  uncanny  themselves,  so  that  all  dealings 
with  them  or  J)erformed  by  them  were  more  or 
less  hike'.  It  was  only  when  men  treated  them 
ordinarily,  and  as  man  to  man,  that  this  quality  of 
hike'  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  in  the  case  of 
spontaneous  prayer  and  the  letters  to  the  dead — 
in  fact,  just  in  those  rare  instances  where  the 
solemn  phraseology  of  ritual  was  avoided. 

3.  Magic  defined  for  Egyptological  purposes  as 
privata  religio. — We  shall  hardly  be  able  to  avoid 
rendering  liiko'  in  English  by  the  words  '  magic ' 
or  '  magical  power '  ;  but,  if  the  Egyptian  concep- 
tion of  hike,  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  what  is 
magical  and  what  is  not,  we  shall  have  little  or  no 
use  for  the  word  'religion,'  and  a  multitude  of 
facts  which  the  common  parlance  would  more 
naturally  describe  as  'religious'  will  fall  under 
the  head  of  'magic'  It  is  advisable,  therefore, 
in  defining  '  magic '  for  Egyptological  purposes,  to 
strike  a  compromise  between  the  Egyptian  con- 
notation of  luke'  and  the  English  connotation  of 
'magic'  Taking  our  cue  from  the  former,  we 
shall  restrict  the  sense  of  '  magic '  to  those  actions 
which  clearly  have  the  implications  of  mystery 
and  the  miraculous ;  at  the  same  time  we  shall 
attempt  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  magic 
and  religion,  or,  rather,  between  magic  and  other 
kinds  of  religious  acts.  It  is  fully  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  Egyptologists,  instinctively 
adopted  but  inconsistently  carried  out,  to  contrast 
'  magic '  with  the  '  cult  of  the  dead  '  and  the  '  cult 
of  the  gods,'  as  referring  exclusively  to  those  rites 
which  deliberately  and  in  the  first  instance  aimed 
at  the  advantage  of  living  human  beings,  the  ciilts 
of  the  dead  and  of  the  gods  being  in  this  division 
implicitly  classed  togetlier  as  'religion.'  Magical 
actions  may  therefore,  for  our  piuposes,  be  deiined 
as  those  actions  which  men   performed   for  their 


own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  other  living  men, 
and  which  demanded  certain  miraculous  powers 
for  their  performance.  Warning  must  be  given 
against  two  misconceptions :  in  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  gods  and  the 
dead  may,  as  indeed  they  usually  do,  enter  into 
the  dramatis  personcc  of  the  magical  rite  ;  the 
principle  of  division  is  not  de  qnibtis  but  cui  bono  ; 
in  the  second  place,  magic  as  thus  defined  did  not 
ditl'er  essentially  in  its  mechanism  from  the  cults 
of  the  dead  and  of  the  gods,  nor  was  it  necessarily 
regarded  with  feelings  of  moral  reprobation. 

For  a  similar  definition  see  A.  H.  Gardiner,  '  Notes  on  Egyp- 
tian Magic,'  in  Trans.  Third  Internat.  Congr.  Mist,  net., 
Oxford,  190S,  i.  208-210.  Ernian  (Agyptische  Religion-,  Berlin, 
1909),  though  forming  a  very  different  estimate  of  magic  from 
that  here  adopted,  accepts  the  same  tripartite  division  of  the 
active  aspect  of  religion  into  Gotterkultxts,  TotenkuUus,  and 
Zauberei.  Magic  as  thus  defined  has  a  whole  native  literature 
of  its  own  :  various  hieratic  papyri  in  Leyden,  Turin,  London, 
Berlin,  Cairo,  Home,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere,  mostly  dating  from 
the  New  Kingdom  ;  several  similar  papyri  of  the  Middle  King- 
dum,  in  the  Kamesseum  find  of  18!KJ,  still  unpublished  and  in 
the  writer's  hands ;  numerous  ostraca  in  various  collections. 
Besides  these  must  be  named  the  medico-magical  papyri  (sea 
art.  Disease  AND  Medicine  [Egyptian]),  and  the  so-called  Cippi 
of  Horns,  of  which  the  type  is  the  Mettemich  Stele  (ed,  W. 
Golenischeff,  Leipzig,  1S77). 

The  abstract  concept  of  hike'  is  once  or  twice 
found  deified,  ai)parently  in  something  like  the 
restricted  meaning  assigned  to  'magic'  in  this 
section.  Two  physicians  of  the  Old  Kingdom  bear, 
besides  tlie  honorific  title  '  priest  of  Horus  in 
Hundred-town,'  also  that  of  '  priest  of  ^like' '  (.A. 
Mariette,  Lcs  Mastahas  de  I'aneien  empire,  Paris, 
1889,  p.  96;  E.  Lepsius,  Denk'maler,  Berlin,  1849- 
58,  ii.  91a). 

The  deified  concept  of  Hike'  is  figured  in  the  form  of  a  man  in 
some  sculptures  of  the  Vtli  dyn.  (L.  Borchardt,  Das  Grabdenkmal 
lies  Konigs  Sahure',  Leipzig,  1913,  ii.  pi.  20),  and  is  of  occasional 
occurrence  also  in  the  texts  (16.  p.  99).  A  funerary  incantation 
whereby  it  was  sought  to  confer  upon  the  deceased  the  powers 
of  Hike'  himself  has  recently  come  to  light  (P.  Lacau.  Textes 
reli'gieux,  Paris,  1910,  no.  Ixxviii.);  here  Hike"  is  described  as 
a  creation  of  the  sun-god  in  primordial  times,  when  as  yet 
nothing  else  existed. 

4.  The  purposes  of  magic.  —  In  theory  the 
domain  of  magic  was  as  wide  as  men's  desires 
themselves,  magical  art  supplying  all  those  things 
that  were  not  procurable  by  simpler  means.  Our 
existing  materials,  which  illustrate  only  a  limited 
number  of  purposes,  are  probably  very  one-sided. 
The  Egyptians  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that 
their  wizards  could  work  all  kinds  of  wonders  ;  in 
a  late  tale  a  charm  is  made  to  bring  the  viceroy 
of  Ethiopia  up  to  Egypt,  to  the  place  where 
Pharaoh  dwells,  where  he  is  to  be  beaten  with  five 
hundred  lilows  of  the  stick,  and  returned  to  the 
land  of  Ethiopia  again,  '  all  in  six  hours  thither ' 
(Griffith,  Stories  of  the  High  Priests,  p.  59).  It  is 
said  to  have  been  related  at  the  court  of  Cheops 
how  one  magician  fashioned  a  crocodile  of  wax 
that  devoured  an  adulterer,  how  another  parted  the 
waters  of  a  lake  into  which  a  jewel  had  accident- 
ally fallen,  and  how  a  third  cut  ofl'  a  goose's  head 
and  replaced  it  in  a  twinkling  (Erman,  Die  Mdrchen. 
des  Papyrus  Westcar,  Beriin,  1891,  i.  8f.).  The 
magical  contest  of  Moses  with  Jannes  and  Jambres 
(Ex  7*-'^  2  Ti  3^)  is  thus  quite  Egyptian  in  spirit. 
I'assing  from  such  fabulous  reports  to  practical 
magic,  we  may  classify  the  attested  uses  under 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  heads  : 

i.  D£F£.vs/V£.— How  important  this  class  w  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  general  panegyric  of  God  as  creator  He 
is  said  to  have  '  made  magical  spells  for  men  for  defence  against: 
things  that  happened  '  (Pap.  Petersburg  1116  A  [ed.  Golenischefli, 
Petrograd,  1913],  line  136f.). 

(1)  Prophylactic.— To  avert  death,  W.  Pleyte  and  F.  R0S8I, 
Papyrus  de  Turin,  Leyden,  1869-7C,  pi.  120  f. ;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie, 
Gizeh  and  Kifeh,  London,  1907,  pi.  27  c;  against  scorpions, 
Pap.  Turin,  134 ;  Pap.  Leyden  SkS :  against  lions,  bysnas, 
and  'all  long-tailed  animals  that  eat  flesh  and  drink  blood,"  Le 
Papyrus  magiiiue  Harris  (ed-  F.  J.  Chabas,  ChUon-sur-Sa6ne, 
1861 ;  also  Budge,  E(pjptian  Hieratic  Papyri),  verso  B  ;  against 
crocodiles  and  other" dangers  of  the  river,  such  as  drowning, 
ib.  recto ;  against  snakes,  L.  Stern,  Papyrus  Ebers,  Leipzig, 
1876,  pi.  97.  17. 
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(2)  Preventive.  —  'To  prevent  a  woman  (rem  conceiving,' 
RaTne$seum  rn^dica^,  unpublished;  'to  prevent  rate  from  de- 
vourinpr  llie  grain  in  a  barn,'  Ebfrg,  03.  6. 

(3)  Counter-channa.^'  To  lay  a  spell  (^;*  «))  on  him  whom  one 
fears,'  L'tuvrt,  Hier.  Ostr.  604.  no.  1;  '  to  banish  magic  from 
the  body '  (prescription  of  drugsX  Ebers,  84.  2,  7,  10  ;  against  a 
complaint  named  *  the  arlinoe  of  spells,*  Eberg,  83.  13.  A  book 
containing  'formula)  for  repetling  the  evil  eye*  (siCP'BCjON  ; 
cf.  also  Pap.  Anast.  iii.  6.  4)  was  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Edfu(^ii*ix.  (1871144). 

(4)  Curat  icr.—S[)e\l  to  cure  scorpion -stings,  Pap.  Turin,  81 
+  77  ;  headache,  Pap.  Leyden  SttS,  verso  2.  9 ;  burns.  Ebfrs,  69. 
3,  6;  Pap.  Leyden  Si$,  recto  8.  1 ;  to  ease  pain,  Ebers,  80.  6. 
For  the  relations  of  magic  and  medicine  see  below,  §  8. 

(5)  Psychological.—'  A  book  for  repelling  (ear  which  comes  to 
befall  a  man  by  eight  or  day,  from  front  orbehind,'  /'ap.  Leyden 
5l*S,  recto  2.  1. 

ii.  PJiODUCTtVE.—(l)  Obstetric— To  facilitate  birth,  Erman, 
Zaubersjtriiche  fur  Mutter  und  A'inrf,  Berlin,  1901,  pi.  6.  8,  6. 8  ; 
Pap.  Lei/den  Si.S,  recto  12.  6 ;  '  to  bring  milk  to  a  woman  who  is 
nursing  a  child '  (prescription  only),  Ebers,  97.  10 ;  'to  keep  a 
child  warm,'  Zauoersiiruche^  verso  *^.  2. 

(2)  HVafA«r-cAarm*-.— 'Thou  shalt  perform  these  ceremonies 
when  a  storm  rages  in  the  east  of  heaven,  or  when  Re'  sets  in 
the  West,  to  prevent  storm-clouds  in  the  east  of  heaven.  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  perform  these  ceremonies  many  times  against  bad 
weather,  that  the  sun  may  sbine,  and  Apophis  be  overthrown  in 
truth  *  {D'pok  of  Overthrou-iivj  Apophis,  23,  U  f.). 

(3)  Love  •  charms.  —  A  spell  to  secure  sexual  enjoyment, 
secondarily  used  for  funerary  purposes,  has  been  alluded  to  in 
§  a.  Erotic  charms  must  have  been  frequent,  but  those  that 
are  known  are  of  late  date  ;  in  demotic,  see  F.  LI.  Griffith  and 
H.  Thompson,  Demotic  Macjical  Papyrus,  London,  1904,  p.  14 ; 
in  Greek,  C.  Wesselv,  Gri^chtsche  Zauberpapyrus,  Vienna,  18S8, 
lines  296  r  and  1877  f. 

(4)  General.—'  He  who  recites  this  book  is  blessed  every  day  ; 
be  hungers  not,  thirsts  not,  lacks  not  clothes,  and  is  not  melan- 
choly. He  does  not  enter  into  the  law-court,  nor  does  judg- 
ment go  forth  against  him.  But  if  he  enters  the  law-court,  he 
goes  forth  vindicated,  praise  being  given  to  him  like  a  god. 
Xor  does  his  popularity  depart  from  hmi '  {Pap.  Leyden  Slt7,  12. 

iii.  i>«0C.VO5r/(7.— Many  cases  that  fall  under  this  head  are 
on  the  border-line  between  magic  and  the  techniques  of  ordinary 
life. 

(1)  Obstetric— To  know  whether  a  child  will  live,  Ehers,  97. 
13 ;  to  know  whether  a  woman  will  give  birth,  W.  Wreszinsld, 
Medizinischer  Papyrus  des  Berliner  Museums,  Leipzig,  1909, 
verso  1.  3j  7,  9,  etc 

(3)  Divination. — A  number  of  magical  modes  of  divination 
are  detailed  in  the  'Detnotic  Magical  Papyrus,  ed.  Griffith- 
Thompson  (see  p.  14),  but  these  instances  do  not  seem  to  be  of 
ancient  origin.  Oracle- seeking  does  not  come  under  the  head 
of  magic,  as  here  defined. 

(3)  Soothsaping.—ln  the  tale  of  Unamun  (RTAP  xxi.  [1899] 
81)  there  is  related  a  case  of  a  young  man  being  '  seized  bv  the 
god '  and  giving  a  solemn  warning  while  in  this  condition.  " 

(4)  Prophecy  may  perhaps  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
niagic,  as  it  postulates  supernatural  power  in  its  human  mouth- 
piece, and  usually  involves  the  welfare  of  human  beings.  There 
18  only  one  very  ancient  book  of  predictive  prophecies,  in  a 
Petrograd  pap^TUS  (see  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Journal  of  Egyptian 
ArchcBology,  I  (1914J  lOOf.). 

There  seems  to  be  no  Pharaonic  evidence  for  horoscopes, 
ordeals,  and  other  forms  of  prognostic  magic, 

iv.  3/.iA£r()/.K.yr.  — See  next  section.  Cursing  and  oaths 
(conditional  self-curses)  are  magical  in  quality,  but  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  this  article. 

5.  Maffic  and  law.— The  Egyptians  themselves 
seem  to  Tiave  made  no  distinction  het\veen  *  black- 
magic'  and  *Avhite  magic/  but,  when  magical 
arts  were  used  for  wicked  purposes  and  to  injure 
othtTs,  they  naturally  came  within  the  category 
of  legal  oflences. 

Thus  papyri  of  the  XlXth  dj-n.  {Lcs  Papyrus  Lee  et  Rollin, 
jiublisbed  by  T.  Devi^ria.  (Euvres  et  fragments  [Bibliothi'niu>. 
^gyptolo'jiiiiu,  v,],  Paris,  1897,  ii.  97  flf.)  record  the  case  of  two 
harem-conspirators,  one  of  whom  'made  magical  writings  to 
lead  astray  and  work  mischief,  and  made  certain  gods  of  wax 
and  certain  medicines  to  weaken  the  limbs  of  men,"  while  the 
other  procured  'writings  for  giving  himself  tearfulness  and 
majesty,' and  made  'men  of  wax  and  writings  in  order  that 
they  might  be  introduced  into  the  harem  ...  bo  as  to  lead 
astray  the  one  faction  and  so  as  to  bewitch  the  rest.'  Both 
these  criminals  were  condemned  to  death. 

6.  The  magical  rite. — A  characteristic  example 
of  a  magical  spell,  translated  in  extenso  from  the 
original,  will  give  a  truer  impression  of  tlie 
methods  of  Egyptian  magic  than  any  amount  of 
mere  description. 

'  Flow  out,  thou  poison,  come  forth  upon  the  ground.  Horus 
conjures  thL'c,  he  cuts  thee  off,  he  spits  thee  out,  and  thou  risest 
not  up  but  falleflt  down.  Thou  art  weak  and  not  strong,  a 
coward  and  dost  not  fight,  blind  and  dost  not  see.  Thou  liftest 
not  thy  lace.  Thou  art  tunjed  back  and  flndest  not  thy  way. 
Thou  moomest  and  dost  not  rejoice.  Thou  creepest  awav  and 
doat  not  appear.    80  speakcth   Horus,  efficacious  of  magic  ! 


The  poison  which  was  rejoicing,  the  hearts  of  multitudes  grieve 
for  it ;  Horus  has  slain  it  by  his  magic.  He  who  mourned  Is  in 
joy.  Stand  up,  thou  who  wast  prostrate,  Horus  has  restored 
thee  to  life.  He  who  came  as  one  carried  is  gone  forth  of  him- 
self ;  Horus  has  overcome  his  bites.  All  men,  when  they  behold 
Re',  praise  the  son  of  Osiris.  Turn  back,  thou  snake,  conjured 
is  thy  poison  which  was  in  any  limb  of  N  the  sou  of  M.  Behold, 
the  magic  of  Horus  is  powerful  against  thee.  Flow  out,  thou 
poison,  come  forth  upon  the  ground. 

To  be  recited  over  a  hawk  unth  the  tico  feathers  on  its  head, 
being  made  of  isy-wood  and  painted.  Open  its  mouth  and  ofer 
to  it  bread  and  beer  and  iiicense.  Place  it  on  the  face  of  one 
sxiffering  from  the  biti  of  any  tnake  and  recite  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  tcill  repel  the  poison.  A  successful  specific '  (Pap. 
Turin,  181.  l~S  =  MetUmich  SteU,  8-8). 

7.  Analysis  of  the  magical  rite.  —  Except  in 
certain  border-line  cases  (prognostics,  medical 
treatment,  etc.),  the  magical  rit-e  is  always  two- 
fold and  comprises  (1)  an  oral  rite,  consisting  of 
certain  words  to  be  recited,  and  (2)  a  manual 
rite,  consisting  of  certain  actions  to  be  performed. 
These  two  portions  must  be  discussed  in  detail. 

(1)  T/iC  oral  rite. — The  task  that  lay  before  the 
magician  usually  involved  a  struggle  with  some 
difficulty,  which  might  consequently  be  regarded 
as  a  hostile  and  aggressive  force.  This  force  is 
not  always  completely  personitied,  but  more  often 
than  not  it  is  treated  personally,  being  commanded, 
per.^uaded,  cajoled,  waraed,  threatened,  or  cursed, 
just  like  a  human  being. 

A  leading  idea  in  defensive  m&gic,  which  embraces  no  small 
part  of  our  material,  is  that  of  'possession.'  The  possible 
antagonists  are  often  enumerated  in  a  long  rigmarole — e.g.,  *  the 
at^saults  of  a  god,  the  assault-s  of  a  goddess,  the  assaults  of  a 
male  pain,  the  assaults  of  a  female  pain,  the  assaults  of  a  dead 
man,  or  the  assaults  of  a  dead  woman,'  etc.  (Ebers,  30.  13); 
'  enemy  male  or  female,  dead  man  male  or  female,  adversary 
male  or  female'  (Pap.  Turin,  122.  5).  Any  god  could  doubtless 
attack  human  beings,  but  savage  or  malicious  deities,  like  Seth, 
the  murderer  of  Osiris,  or  Sakhmet,  the  'lady  of  pestilence' 
(nb-t  'idw),  were  doubtless  most  to  be  feared.  The  dead  were 
specially  to  be  feared ;  nor  was  it  only  those  dead  who  were 
unhappy  or  unburied  that  might  torment  the  living,  for  the 
magician  sometimes  warns  them  that  their  tombs  are  en- 
dangered (Zauber^priiche ,  recto  8.  7-9  ;  Pap.  Turin,  124, 12-13). 
The  possessing  spirit  was  particularly  likely  to  be  of  foreign 
origin,  a  negress  or  an  Asiatic  woman  (Zauberspriiche,  recto  2. 
7-8) ;  and  it  was  wont  to  come  secretly,  'arriving  in  darkness, 
gliding  in,  its  nose  backwards  and  its  face  turned '  (t6.  1.  9  f.). 
It«  mode  of  taking  possession  is,  as  a  rule,  vague  ;  the  *  demon ' 

(i;6,  Eoheiric  lyO)  dnubtleas  often  dwelt  'with'  or  in  the 
afflicted  one  (Bekhien  Stele,  11.  19  =  Budge,  Egyptian  Beading 
Book,  London,  1888,  p.  27  f.),  but  sometimes  it  merely  injected 
some  kind  of  poison,  such  as  its  semen,  urine,  or  the  like  {Pap. 
Leyden  5i5,  verso  6. 6  f . ;  cf.  especially  the  word  '6'e'  in  Ebers,  24. 
14,  34.  10,  etc).  Or  else,  again,  the  hostile  power  might  attack 
with  arrows  (Pap.  Leyden  S/,6,  1.  5).  The  evil  influences  were 
most  easily  ejected  through  the  excretions  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  sweat  or  urine  (Zaubtrspniche,  recto  2.  8-10) ;  or  they  might 
come  out  in  the  form  of  win(.ls  (Pap.  Leyden  shs,  verso  12.  9). 
All  the  members  of  the  body  were  subject  to  attacks  of  the  kind, 
whence  their  frequent  enumeration  in  magical  texts  (see  below)  ; 
here  they  are  not  seldom  called  upon  to  '  open  their  mouths  and 
vomit  forth  what  is  in  them '  (Pap.  Leyden  SttS,  recto  G  2.  2. 
14-S.  1). 

The  malignant  force  was  sometimes  merely  in- 
formed of  its  defeat : 
'  Thou  flyest  before  the  sorcerer,  before  the  sen  ant  of  Horus, 

as  soon  as  he  mentions  the  name  of  Horus,  or  the  name  of  Seth, 
the  lord  of  heaven.  He  raiseth  his  scimitar,  and  smiteth  thy 
forearm  and  thy  throat.  Thou  fallest  upon  the  ground  on  which 
thy  loin-cloth  is  spread,  and  there  thou  gropest  in  quest  of  thy 
heart.  So  dost  thou  die,  and  the  report  goes  forth  to  the  house 
of  Re'  that  Horus  has  conquered  the  disease  *  (Pap.  Leyden  SU5, 
recto  0  8.  12-4.  1), 

Sometimes  the  magician  frustrates  the  aims  of  the 
enemy  by  a  simple  veto  : 

*  Dost  thou  come  to  kiss  this  child?  I  suffer  thee  not  to  kiss 
it  '  (Zauberspruche,  recto  2.  1). 

Klsewhere,  as  in  the  example  quoted  in  §  6,  the 
poison  is  bidden  to  How  forth  upon  the  earth. 
Warnings  frenuently  supplemented  and  reinforced 
such  commanas,  as  : 

'  Fall  not  upon  his  tongue  ;  it  is  a  serpent  at  the  mouth  of  its 
hole'  (ZatLbcrfpriiche,  recto  3.  U,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  series 
of  similar  phrases). 

Commands  and  warnings  failifig  in  their  eHect,  a 
more  persuasive  means  is  tried  : 
'  Come,  lay  thee  down,  de|>artiiig  to  the  place  where  thy 
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beauteous  women  are,  on  whose  hair  is  myrrh,  and  fresh  incense 
on  their  shoulders'  (Zauberspniche,  recto  3.  5-6). 

Or  else  tlie  demon  is  made  to  understand  that  in 
delaying  to  obey  the  magician  he  holds  the  whole 
order  of  nature  in  suspense  : 

'  Rg'  waits  for  thee  in  order  to  shine,  and  Atum  to  set,  that 
thou  mayest  quit  the  arm  of  N  son  of  M.  The  chief  of  the 
Westerners  waits  for  thee  in  order  to  enter  in  triumphant, 
that  thou  mayest  quit  the  ann  of  N  son  of  M '  (Pap.  Leyden 
SM,  verso  0  4.  2-4). 
In  the  last  resort  curses  are  employed  : 

'  Every  god  curses  thee,  every  goddess  curses  thee.  .  .  .  The 
[great]  Ennead  curses  thee,  the  little  Eunead  curses  thee '  {Pap. 
Leyden  S.W,  \  erso  1. 1-3). 

It  often  happens,  indeed  almost  in  every  spell,  that 
gods  are  summoned  to  the  sorcerer's  aid.  Tliej' 
are  invoked  with  salutations  and  praise : 

'  Hail  to  thee,  Horus,  thou  that  art  in  the  town  of  Hundreds, 
thou  sharp-horned  one,  who  shootest  at  the  mark.  ...  I  come 
to  thee,  I  praise  thy  beauty  ;  destroy  thou  the  evil  that  is  in 
my  limbs  '  {Pap.  Leyden  Si7,  3.  10-13). 

A  trait  characteristic  of  Egyjjtian  magic,  noted 
already  by  lambliclius  {ed.  G.  Parthey,  Berlin, 
1857,  p.  245),  is  the  threatening  tone  often  adopted 
towards  the  gods  ;  examples  are  very  common : ' 

'  On  the  night  that  the  wife  of  Horus  (Selkis,  the  scorpion 
goddess)  shall  bite  thee,  1  suffer  not  the  Nile  to  beat  upon  its 
bank,  I  suffer  not  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  earth,  I  suffer  not 
the  seed  to  gro%v,  I  suffer  not  cakes  to  be  made,  I  suffer  not 
jugs  of  beer  to  be  brewed  for  the  365  gods,  who  are  hungry  by 
both  day  and  night— on  that  night  of  the  burial  of  Osiris '  {Pap, 
Turin,  137.  1-4). 
The  most  daring  menace  of  all  is  the  following  : 

'  I  will  throw  fire  into  Busiris  and  burn  up  Osiris  *  (Pap. 
Turin,  135.  10  ;  cf.  Ebers,  30.  8). 

On  such  occasions  the  magician  is  apt  to  disclaim 
his  responsibility : 

'  It  is  not  I  who  say  it,  it  is  not  I  who  repeat  it ;  it  is  Isis  who 
says  it,  it  is  Isis  who  repeats  it '  (Pap,  Leyden  Siis,  recto  11.  7  ; 
Pap,  Turin,  136.  8-9  ;  Pap.  mag,  Harris,  9.  11). 
Elsewhere  the  gods  are  referred  to  in  the  third 
person,  and  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more 
efficacious  the  rite  is  liliely  to  be.  Thus,  when 
the  limbs  of  the  body  are  enumerated,'  it  often 
happens  that  eacfi  separate  limb  is  identified  with, 
or  said  to  belong  to,  some  special  deity ;  and  the 
list  ends  with  the  words, 

*  There  is  no  limb  of  his  without  a  god '  (Pap.  Leyden  SIS, 
verso  6.  2). 

Origen  (r.  Cdsum,  viii.  58)  asserts  that  the  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  human  body  into  thirty -six  parts, 
and  placed  each  one  of  them  under  the  cliarge  of  a 
god  ;  'and  so,'  he  says,  'invoking  these,  they  heal 
the  diseases  of  the  limbs.'  The  divine  names  men- 
tioned by  Origen  are  those  of  the  gods  of  the  decans, 
or  ten-day  periods. 

The  magician  often  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first 
person,  but  sometimes  identiiies  liim.self  with  a 
particular  god  whose  assistance  he  desires — e.g., 

'  I  am  Re'  in  this  his  mysterious  name  "  He-who-was-in-the- 
Nun,"  shooting  his  arrows  against  his  foes  '  (Pap.  Leyden  SI^7 , 
4.  11  f.)— 

or  else  with  some  god  who,  like  tlie  person  for 
whom  the  rite  is  performed,  had  once  been  menaced 
by  some  imminent  danger  : 

'  Avaunt  thou,  for  I  am  Horus ;  retire  thou,  for  I  am  the  son 
of  Osiris.  The  magic  of  my  mother  (Isis)  is  the  protection  of 
my  limbs '  (Hearst  medical  Papyrus,  11.  4  f.) 

At  other  times  he  merely  claims  to  be  '  the 
servant  of  Horus '  (Pap.  Let/den.  345,  verso  F  1  ; 
Pap.  Turin,  134.  1.). 

Often  a  mythical  precedent  was  alluded  to  or 
narrated.at  length,  and  the  mere  mention  of  a 
parallel  case  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
useful  expedient  for  ensuring  the  success  of  the 
rite.     Thus  the  magician  declares  : 

'1  will  banish  all  bad  and  evil  things  which  come  to  fall  upon 
N  the  son  of  M,  even  as  Re'  saved  himself  from  his  enemies, 
even  as  Khnum  sa^■ed  himself  from  Sobk,  even  as  Horus  saved 
himself  from  Seth,  and  even  as  Thoth  saved  himself  from 
Be'b6"(Pop.  Turin,  113.  9-10). 


\.For  similar  examples  from  the  funerary  books  see  H.  Grapow, 
ZA  xlix.  [1911J  4S-S4. 
2  See  Erraan'g  remarks,  Zauberspriicke,  p.  -j.^ 


More  often  the  point  of  the  narrative  is  merely 
implied  ;  in  the  following  short  incantation  against 
burns  even  the  names  of  the  interlocutors,  namely 
a  messenger  and  Isis,  are  omitted  : 

'  "Thy  son  Horus  has  been  burnt  in  the  desert."  "  Is  water 
there?"  "  There  is  no  water  there."  "There  is  water  in  my 
mouth,  and  a  Nile  between  my  legs  ;  I  am  come  to  quench  the 
fire  "'(Ebers,  69. 3-4;  see  H.  Schiifer,  in  ZA  xxxvi.  [1898]  129-131). 

Many  valuable  fragments  of  myths  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  this  means. 

Especially  frequent  are  tales  that  turn  upon  the 
revelation  of  the  true  name  of  a  god  ;  a  well-known 
instance  is  the  story  of  how  Isis  devised  a  strata- 
gem by  which  the  sim-god  Ke  should  be  compelled 
to  divulge  his  name ;  this  she  brought  about  by 
causing  him  to  recei\e  a  snakebite  which  none 
could  cure  save  herself  {Pap.  Turin,  131-133). 
Less  well  known  is  the  narrative  of  the  attempts 
made  by  Seth  to  provoke  Horus  into  betraying  his 
real  name,  which  would  have  given  the  mischievous 
god  power  over  his  nephew ;  Horus,  however, 
invents  various  absurd  names,  and  so  manages  to 
elude  his  wicked  uncle  (Pap.  Turin,  134  f.). 

The  importance  of  names  in  Egyptian  magic 
was  very  considerable  ;  the  knowledge  of  names 
gave  control,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  was 
not  a  rare  proverb  that  '  a  man  lives  who  is  con- 
jured by  his  name'  (Pap.  Turin,  133.  6,  11,  134.  7, 
9,  etc.).  Thus  to  be  familiar  with  the  names  of 
the  epagomenal  days  (Pnp.  Leyden  346,  2.  6)  was 
a  safe  method  of  protecting  oneself  against  their 
perils.  This  is  a  topic  that  might  be  greatly 
elaborated  (see  art.  Names  [Egyptian]). 

Closely  akin  to  the  question  of  the  importance 
i)f  nam«s  is  that  of  the  importance  of  language. 
Certain  formulfe  were  supposed  to  possess  particu- 
lar efficacy,  such  as  the  words  '  Protection  behind, 
a  protection  that  comes,  a  protection  ! '  (Zauber- 
■■ipriiche,  recto  9.  2).  The  magical  potency  of  any- 
thing depends  in  a  large  degree  on  its  mysterious- 
ness,  and  it  is  therefore  but  little  wonder  that 
cabbalistic  gibberish  [Pap.  mag.  Harris,  verso  C) 
and  foreign  spells  were  held  in  high  esteem  (Der 
Londoner  medizinische  Papyrus,  ed.  W.  Wreszinski, 
Leipzig,  1912,  nos.  27,  28,  32,  the  last  being  in  the 
Kefti  language). 

The  signilicance  attached  to  names  and  language 
is  an  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  sympathy,  by  far  the 
most  fertile  conception  of  all  those  underlying  the 
magical  rite.  This  doctrine  holds  that  things 
tliat  have  once  been  associated  in  any  way  remain 
henceforth  connected  and  almost  interchangeable 
for  practical  purposes;  its  chief  varieties  are  (1) 
the  principle  of  contagion,  w  hich  affirms  that  things 
that  belong  together  or  have  once  been  in  contact 
continue  to  influence  one  another  even  when  separ- 
ated ;  and  (2)  the  principle  of  homceopathy,  accord- 
ing to  which  like  has  special  power  to  atiect  like. 
These  and  other  forms  of  symjiathetic  magic  not 
so  easily  classified  are  of  constant  recurrence  in 
the  Egyptian  magical  books,  both  in  tlie  oral  and 
in  the  manual  rites ;  the  recital  of  mythical  pre- 
cedents also  clearly  comes  under  this  head.  The 
very  idea  of  the  oral  rite  is  an  instance  of  homoeo- 
pathic magic,  for  language  may  be  said  to  imitate 
and  image  the  things  which  it  expresses,  and  in  so 
far  verbal  references  to  a  desired  efiect  may  have 
been  considered  instrumental  in  producing  it. 

Sympathetic  magic  takes  curious  forms  at  times  ; 
one  or  two  instances  may  be  singled  out.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  importance  of  language  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  significance  of  puns.  A 
magician  says  : 

'  I  make  a  charm  for  him  against  thee  of  'a/ai-plant,  which 
does  injury,  of  onions,  which  destroy  thee,  and  of  honey,  which 
is  sweet  to  men  and  sour  to  the  dead '  (Zauberspriiche,  recto 
2.4). 

The  virtues  here  ascribed  to  the're/nsplant  and  to 
honey  are  of  obscure  origin,  but  the  destructive 
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property  of  onions  is  clearly  ilue  to  tlic  fact  tliat 
the  Egyi>tiaii  word  for  onioiis  was  liad/j  (the  vowel 
is  inere'lyK'iessed),  while  '  to  destroy '  was /idrfflr.  In 
order  to  tell  whether  a  new-born  infant  would  live 
or  not,  its  lirst  articulate  cries  were  to  be  noted  : 

'  I(  it  says  mj,  th.it  meana  it  will  live ;  if  it  says  mbi,  that 
means  it  will  (lie '  (Ebars,  97.  13) ; 

the  sound  mbi  resembles  Jhe  emjihatic  Egyptian 
expression  for  'no'  (see  ZA  xliv.  [1907]  i;V2). 

A  widely  ditiercnt  example  of  the  .supposed 
inlluence  of  like  upon  like  is  illustrated  liy  the 
followinfr  words,  addressed  to  a  demon  that  is 
causing  sickness : 

'Thy  head  has  no  power  over  hia  head,  thy  arms  have  no 
power  over  his  amis,  ihv  legs  have  no  power  over  his  Icjfs' 
(A.  H.  Gardiner,  J.  G.  Milae,  and  H.  Thompson,  Theban  Oatraca, 
London,  191;;,  p.  Uf.). 

A  conditional  curse  that  runs  upon  similar  lines 
may  also  be  quoted  : 

'  He  who  is  deaf  to  tliia  decree,  may  Osiris  pursue  him,  may 
Isis  pursue  his  wife,  and  Ilorus  pursue  liis  cliiltiren'  (H.  Sottas, 
PriitTvationde  la  proprUli  /tmeraire,  Paris,  i'JVJ,  p.  128). 

The  mystical  potency  attaching  to  certain  numbrrs 
doubtless  originated  in  associations  of  thought 
that  to  us  are  obscure.  The  number  seven,  in 
Egyptian  magic,  was  regarded  as  particularly 
etiicacious.  Tlius  we  find  references  to  the  seven 
Hathors  (Pap.  mcd.  Berlin,  21.  8;  Pap.  Turin, 
137.  12  ;  cf.  al  (TTTo.  Tt''x<it  toO  oC'payoO  [A.  Dieterich, 
Eine  Mithrasliturgi':-,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  71]): 

*  The  seven  daughters  of  Re','  who  '  stand  and  weep  and  malve 
seven  knots  in  their  seven  tunics '(Pap.  Turi.i,  133.  12  f.); 
and,  similarly,  we  read  of 

•  the  seven  hawks  who  are  in  front  of  the  barque  of  Re' '  iib. 
136.  3). 

Oral  rites  have  occasionally  to  be  recited  seven 
times  (ib.  138.  9,  10),  but  the  more  usual  number 
is  four  (Pap.  Leyden  348,  verso  3.  3,  5,  4.  10,  etc.  ; 
Pajy.  maq.  Harrii,  7.  4),  a  number  doubtless 
associated  with  the  'four  pillars  of  heaven'  (oi 
riaaapa  arvXltrKoi.  [Dieterich,  p.  71]),  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  four  cardinal  points. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  oral  rite  is  its 
complexity.  This  is  shown  in  ^  arious  ways,  and 
not  least  in  the  love  manifested  for  enumerations. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  long  lists  of  parts 
of  the  body,  and  to  the  formuUe  naming  all  tlie 
possible  enemies  from  whom  attacks  are  to  be 
feared.  Similarly,  lists  are  found  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  a  man  might  meet  his  death  (Pap. 
Turin,  120-121  ;  I'etrie,  Gi:eh  and  Piifeh,  pi.  27  e), 
and  of  the  various  exi^retions  through  wluch  the 
demon  might  transmit  his  baneful  influence  (Paji. 
Leijden  S-iS,  yei&o  6.  (i  i.).  This  jxrt.vt-legal  tauto- 
logy is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  desire  to 
cover  all  eventualities,  and  partly  by  the  necessity 
of  compelling  respect  for  the  learning  and  .skill  of 
the  m.agiciau. 

(2)  The  manual  rite. — (a)  Active  efemcni*.— The 
employment  of  i/iiaijes  played  an  important  part  in 
the  manual  side  of  magic.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
hostile  power  to  be  destroyed  that  is  thus  counter- 
feited and  done  to  death  ;  so,  in  the  Book  of  Over- 
throwimi  Apr//>his,  the  words  of  the  oral  rite  are 
'  to  be  recited  over  an  Apopliis  made  of  wax  or  drawn  on  a 
new  sheet  of  papyrus  and  thrown  into  the  fire'  (26.  20;  cf. 
•^2.  6). 

More  often  the  object  imitated  represented  a 
means  of  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  rite. 

Tlius  in  a  spell  to  assist  child-birth  there  was  made  '  a  dwarf 
of  clav  to  be  placed  on  the  forehead  of  the  woman  who  is  t^vin'^ 
birth' (.I'ap-  louden SiS,  recto  12.  6). 

Miniature  hands,  seals,  and  crocodiles  were  power- 
ful to  ward  oil'  evil,  doubtless  by  slaying  it,  .seal- 
ing it  up,  or  devouring  it  (/.aubrr.ipriiche,  verso 
2.  4  ;  cf.  ZA  xxxix.  [1901]  87).  A  great  number 
of  the  amulets  found  in  such  abundance  in 
Egyi)tian  tombs  were  of  a  magical  nature,  all, 
indeed,  except  those  whose  purpose  was  exclu- 
sively funerary.    Like  the  images  mentioned  above, 


amulets  can,  if  explicable  at  all,  always  be  inter- 
preted by  the  jirinciple  of  sympathetic  magic  in 
one  or  other  of  its  various  forms  (see  I'etrie, 
Amulets,  London,  1914). 

The  materials  of  which  such  images  and  amuIeU 
shouUI  be  niaile  are  nearly  always  spccitied,  and  it 
is  evident  that  this  was  considered  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  Here  we  meet  with  a  new 
aspect  of  sympathetic  magic,  namely  the  doctrine 
of  properties;  every  plant,  stone,  metal,  and 
colour  possessed  its  own  peculiar  virtue,  which 
prompted  its  use  in  the  di\  erse  cases.  Wax  and 
clay  were  very  commonly  employed,  and  perhaps 
not  only  because  they  were  easy  of  manipulation  ; 
their  plasticity  may  have  been  thought  symbolic 
of  a  wide  adaptaliility.  Aetiological  myths  assign 
a  divine  origin  to  various  substances ;  thus  the 
bees  that  supply  the  wax  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  tears  shed  by  Ke  (Pap.  Halt  S35,  2.5-6, 
[unpublished]),  and  the  cedar-tree  emanated  from 
the  sweat  of  Osiris  (ZA  xlvii.  [1910]  71). 

Images  were  not  immediately  jiotent  of  them- 
selves, but  hnd  to  be  charged  with  magical  power 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  oral  rite  is  usually 
recited  over  them  (dd  mdw  hr,  passim),  and  this 
transitory  and  intangible  kind  of  contact  seems  to 
have  ensured  their  continuous  efficacy. 

In  a  fabulous  story  the  magician  Hor,  the  son  of  Pa-neshe, 
made  a  litter  with  four  bearers  and  '  pronounced  writing  upon 
them,  gave  them  breath  of  respiration,  and  made  them  live ' 
(Griffith,  Staries  of  the  High  Priests,  p.  69). 
Elsewhere  the  ceremony  of  'opening  the  mouth,' 
familiar  from  the  funerary  ritual,  Mas  performed 
over  the  magical  figure  (Pap.  Turin,  131.  7),  and 
oflerings  and  incense  were  presented  to  it  in 
token  of  its  now  animate  condition  (ib. ;  Pap. 
Leyden  346,  2.  3).  Drawings  upon  papyrus  or 
rag  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and 
seem  to  have  been  equally  elfcctlve  (Pap. 
Leyden.  346,  ib. ;  Pap.  Turin,  31 -1-77.  3);  or  the 
figures  of  the  gods  whose  help  was  invoked  could 
be  sketched  on  the  patient's  hand,  and  licked 
off  by  some  one  (Pap.  Turin,  ib.).  At  times 
the  mediating  image  could  be  dispensed  with  ; 
tiie  magician  pronounced  his  spell,  and  then  spat 
on  the  diseased  limb  (Ebers,  30.  17). 

Magically  charged  amulets,  images,  or  beads 
were  often  attached  to  the  person  whom  they 
were  designed  to  protect  or  heal;  some  kind  of 
contact  was  a  prime  necessity  of  Egyptian  magic  ; 
e.g.,  we  read  of  spells  that  were  fastened  to  the 
left  foot  (Pap.  Leyden  348,  verso  4.  3) ;  but  the 
neck  was  naturally  the  spot  where  most  charms 
were  worn  (Zauberspriiehe,  recto  1.  3,  8.  3,  and 
passim).  The  string  or  strip  of  rag  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  usually  tied  into  magical 
knots  (q.v.),  seven  being  the  favourite  number. 
Such  knotted  strings  have  often  been  found  and 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  (Ionian,  Zauber- 
spriiehe, p.  31).  In  other  lands  than  Egypt 
the  idea  of  the  magical  knot  is  frequently  to 
'  bind '  the  hostile  force ;  but,  though  references 
to  binding  demons  can  be  found  in  Egyptian 
magical  texts  (Pajy.  mag.  Harris,  verso  A  tj),  it  is 
not  in  connexion  with  knots.  One  view  that 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  knots  is  that  th^ 
were  obstacles,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  following  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  magician  : 

'  If  the  poison  pass  these  seven  knots,  which  Horus  has  made 
on  his  hodv,  I  will  not  allow  the  sun  to  shine,'  etc.  (Pap. 
Turin,  IZi.'S). 

Particularly  interesting   is  a  spell   where  twelve 
gods  were  invoked. 

These  were  ilrawn  '  on  a  rai:  of  fine  linen  to  be  tied  into 
twelve  knots.  Offer  to  them  bread,  l)eer,  and  burnt  incense. 
To  be  placed  on  the  neck  of  a  man '  {Pap.  Leyden  SkO,  2.  3). 
Here  evidently  each  knot  was  put  under  tlie 
guardianship  of  a  special  deity,  and  thus  formed 
a  divinely  jirotected  l)arrier  between  the  malign 
influence  an'',  lis  possible  victim. 
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Imitative  or  significant  actions  were  frequently 
jierfunued  wdtli  the  apparatus  of  tlic  magical  rite  ; 
we  have  seen  how  a  waxen  image  of  Aijoiihis 
was  thrown  into  the  fire  and  so  destroyed,  and 
similar  cases  could  be  multiplied. 

At  this  point  may  be  mentioned  the  composite 
stelaj  known  as  Cipjn  of  Horus ;  these  are  of 
comparatively  late  date  (Saite  period  and  after), 
and  are  covered  with  magical  texts  of  the  kind 
described  above,  and  with  scvdptured  figures,  cliief 
among  which  is  the  figure  of  Horus  with  his 
feet  on  two  crocodiles.  Such  stelaj  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  buildings  for  their  protection,  and 
especially  to  rid  them  of  snakes  and  scorpions  (see 
Golenisciielf,  Mettcrnichstele  ;  G.  Daressy,  Textes 
et  dessins  magiques,  Cairo,  1903). 

(b)  Negative  or  precautionary  elements. — Magical 
rites  could  not  be  performed  at  any  time  and 
under  any  conditions,  but  strict  rules  and  re- 
strictions had  to  be  observed.  Of  these  some, 
like  the  injunction  to  the  magician  to  stand 
'with  ills  face  to  the  East'  (Pap.  Lcyden  SJfl, 
12.  10),  are  of  so  many  different  types  that  they 
elude  classification.  Times  and  seasons,  like 
everything  else  in  ancient  Egypt,  had  their  own 
specific  properties ;  some  days  were  lucky  and 
others  unlucky,  in  part  at  least  through  mytho- 
logical associations  (for  such  calendars  on  papyrus 
see  art.  Calendar  [Egyptian],  §  2).  (Such  con- 
siderations had  to  be  taken  into  special  account 
where  magical  rites  were  concerned,  and  perhaps 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  question  of  time 
than  is  indicated  in  the  brief  instructions  usually 
given  as  to  the  performance  of  the  manual  rites. 

Of  one  spell  we  learn  that  it  had  to  be  recited 'at  eventide, 
when  the  sun  is  setting' '  (Zauber^pruche ,  verso  3.  7) ;  in 
another  case  seven  knots  have  to  be  tied,  '  one  in  the  morning, 
and  another  in  the  eveninj^,  until  seven  knots  are  complete' 
(Zaubei'spfiichc,  verso  3.  3). 

Magical  rites  were  also  in  demand  for  safe- 
guarding men  agijinst  dangerous  periods  of  the 
year.  As  in  ancient  Mexico  {GB^,  pt.  iv., 
Osiris,  Attis,  and  Adonis'^,  London,  1914,  ii.  28, 
n.  3),  the  intercalary  days,  in  Egypt  known  as 
the  five  epagomenal  days,  were  fraught  with 
exceptional  risks,  against  which  enchantments 
were  emjiloyed  {Pap.  Ley  den  346) ;  the  user  of 
these  had  to  refrain  from  all  work  during  the 
period  in  question  (ib.  3.  4). 

Purity  w  as  requisite  in  him  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  magic  (Book  of  Overthrowing  A2'ophis, 
24.  19,  etc.),  just  as  ch.  Ixiv.  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  was  ordained  to  be  recited  by  '  one  pure 
and  clean,  not  having  eaten  venison  or  fish,  and 
not  having  been  near  women.'  In  another  place 
the  user  of  a  spell  is  charged  to  purify  himself 
for  nine  dnys,  and  his  servants  are  to  do  the 
same  (E.  Naville,  '  Destrllcti.^n  des  homines,' 
line  79,  in  TSBA  iv.  [1876]  16). 

Secrecy  was  essential  in  dealing  with  magic. 
In  reference  to  a  spell  written  on  a  strip  of 
fine  linen  the  warning  is  given  that  '  it  is  not 
to  be  looked  at'  (Pap.  Lcyden  SiS,  recto  2.7); 
of  another  it  is  said  that  it  must  not  be  used  for 
any  one  except  him  for  whom  it  was  prescribed 
(ib.  verso  8.  6).  For  similar  instructions  in  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  see  J.  Baillet,  Idies  morales 
dans  I  Egypte  antique,  Blois,  1912,  pp.  72-75. 

8.  Magic  and  medicine. — Magical  spells  are 
often  reconniiendcd  on  account  of  their  ])roven 
etiicacy ;  ■  a  true  remedy  on  many  occasions '  is 
a  formula  extremely  frequent  in  the  magical 
papyri  (e.g.,  Pap.  Lcyden  3!,~,  13.  '2-3).  This 
appeal  to  experience  indicates  a  desire  to  justify 
magic  as  a  science,  and  hints  at  the  possibility  of 
a  real  science  arising  out  of  it.  Tiiere  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Eg^  ptian  medicine  is  the 
direct  oll'^priiig  of   Ej;yptian   magic,  and  that  it 


never  became  really  emancipated  from  its  parent.' 
The  medical  books  are  seldom  free  from  incanta- 
tions, and  the  magical  papyri  are  leavened  with 
medical  prescriptions  (e.g.,  Zauhcrsprilche,  recto 
7.  2).  In  the  selection  of  drugs  the  doctriiie-- 
of  jiropcrties  undoubtedly  played  a  great  part, 
thougli  the  defectiveness  of  our  evidence  and  the 
fact  that  medicine  was  in  process  of  becoming  an 
empirical  science  tend  to  conceal  this  from  our 
observation.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  thesis 
here  supported  that  many  of  the  herbs  and  drugs 
prescribed  were  actually,  and  were  known  to  be, 
wholesome.  In  the  first  place,  nuigic  itself  is 
not  necessarily  irrational  in  its  metlinds,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  even  the  utility  of  many  whole- 
some things  like  onions  was  based  upon  essentially 
magical  conceptions  (see  above,  §  7  (1)).  The 
exotic  and  abhorrent  nature  of  many  drugs 
cannot  conceivably  be  explained  except  as  due 
to  superstitious  reasons  ;  how  else  could  one  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  '  the  bones  of  an  oxyrhynchus- 
fish '  (Ebers,  6.  3),  or  '  the  urine  of  a  male  ass  that 
has  begotten  another'  (Griffith,  Pcli'ic  Papyri, 
London,  1898,  pi.  5,  1.  18)?  It  is  significant  that 
the  latter  medicament  occurs  in  a  treatise  on 
midwifery  and  kindred  topics.  One  can  often 
make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  meaning  of  a  pre- 
scription. To  cure  a  complaint  called  '  the  working 
of  charms'  (hmt-s')  the  following  is  prescribed  : 

'A  large  beetle  (bprr),  wliose  head  and  wings  have  been  cut 
off.  To  be  burnt  and  put  into  fat,  and  then  applied  '  (Etjers, 
88.  13). 

The  point  of  this  must  surely  be  that,  the  word 
for  beetle  being  derived  from  the  verb  l/iopcr  (hpr), 
'  to  become,'  a  mutilated  beetle  would  symbolize 
the  frustrated  achievement  of  a  purpose  ;  tlie  pur- 
pose here  to  be  frustrated  was  'the  working  of 
charms.' 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  was  no 
distinction  between  a  medical  prescription  and  a 
magical  rite.  The  former  consisted  maiiily,  if  not 
wholly,  of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  specialized 
development  of  the  manual  rite,  namely,  the 
enumeration  of  drugs  and  directions  for  their  use. 
The  diagnosis,  which  is  ushered  in  by  the  words 
'  so  shalt  thou  say  '  (dd-hrk),  and  whicli  sometimes 
precedes  the  list  of  drugs,  may  owe  its  origin  to 
the  oral  rite  of  magic — just  as  tlie  magician  some- 
times declares  that  he  knows  the  name  of  the 
enemy.  A  difl'erence  is  made  in  the  medical  papyri 
between  an  'incantation'  (skinct)  and  a  'remedy' 
(pakhret)  ;  the  latter  is,  in  the  main,  an  enumera- 
tion of  drugs.  In  the  same  way  the  jihysician 
(sunu)  was  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the 
magician  ;  the  physician  might  be  a  layman,  while 
the  magician  was  a  priest  (below,  §  g). 

That  even  in  the  'remedy'  (pakhret)  magical 
ideas  were  latent  may  be  proved  by  some  additional 
evidence.     The  following  is  exijlicit  enough  : 

'  Formula  for  dnnking  a  revicdij :  Welcome,  remedy,  wel- 
come, which  destroyest  the  trouble  in  this  my  heart  and  in 
these  my  linihs.  The  ma^ac  (hike')  of  Horus  is  victorious  in  the 
remedy'  (pakhret)  {Ebers,  2.  1-2). 

We  also  find  formulfe  to  be  recited  in  applying 
remedies  generally  (Ebers,  1.  1-11),  in  using  the 
medicine-measures  (Paj>.  med.  Hearst,  13.  14),  in 
using  animal  fat  (ib.  14.  4),  and  so  forth.  These 
formulae  seem  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
incantations  of  which  most  medical  prescriptions 
have  purged  themselves  ;  their  leintroduction  was 
a  reactionary  step. 

Where,  then,  does  medicine  begin  and  magic 
end  ?  There  is  no  definite  boundary-line.  Medi- 
cine may  be  said  to  begin  when  incantations  are 
no  longer  used.  At  that  point  medicine  becomes  a 
technique,  though  using  means  which  it  does  not 
understand,   and   which,  if  it  iiauses  to  give  ex- 

1  The  writer  thus  agrees  with  the  views  of  K.  Thriimer  (in 
art.  lIicALTii  AND  Gons  OF  Hgaliks  [Greekj)  ajjainst  F.  von 
Oefele  and  H.  Schneider. 
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planations,  it  explains  by  siiiierstiUous  reasons. 
So  far  as  medicine  was  practised  without  a  sense 
of  mystery  and  without  niakinf;  appeals  to  faith, 
it  was  a  techuinue  of  ordinary  life  like  any  other  ; 
but,  wherever  there  was  consciousness  of  its  excep- 
tional, oocult  nature,  it  might  be  said  to  lapse 
back  into  the  domain  of  magic.  Egyptian  medi- 
cine was  at  its  best  in  diagnosis  and  in  its  i)hysio- 
logical  speculations  j  the  materia  niedica,  on  the 
other  hand,  remained  permanently  under  the 
influence  of  magical  conceptions. 

g.  The  magician. — A  Greek  alcheniistic  treatise 
ouoted  by  Maspero  {PSBA  xiii.  [1891]  5U2)  exactly 
(lelines  the  difl'erence  between  the  i)hysician  {xunu) 
and  the  practitioner  of  magic.  The  former  exercises 
his  craft  dirii  fiifiXlov  .  .  ,  /ij)x'"'"''"s>  '  niechanically 
and  by  book,'  while  the  latter  is  a  '  priest '  (iepeus), 
'acting  through  his  own  religious  feeling'  (Sen  ttjs 
I5ia^  d€L(nSai/j.ovias  ttoiwi').  There  appears  to  be  no 
common  word  for  'magician '(«;«',  '  charmer,' e.i/.,  in 
Ebcrs,  99.  3,  is  very  rare),  and  magicians  certainly 
formed  no  caste  of  their  own.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  homogeneity  of  religion  and  magic 
emphasized  above  (§  2)  tliat  the  priests  should 
have  been  the  chief  repositaries  of  magical  know- 
ledge, and  particularly  those  jiriests  wliose  func- 
tion it  was  to  be  versed  in  the  sacred  writings. 
The  subjects  of  many  of  the  books  kept  in  the 
lilirary  of  tlie  temple  of  Edfu  cannot  be  described 
otherwise  tlian  as  magical  (see  H.  Brugsch,  Acnypi- 
ologie,  Leipzig,  1889-90,  p.  156;  cf.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vi.  268).  The  '  lector-priest '  (chrai-hab)  is 
si)ecially  named  as  empowered  to  perform  cures 
(Paj>.  Mcd.  Berlin,  8.  10),  as  liaving  discovered 
incantations  (Pap.  ined.  London,  8.  12),  and  as 
being  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  {Pap. 
Petersburg  1116  B,  recto  9)  ;  and  the  wonder- 
workers at  the  court  of  Cheops  iu  the  tale  were  all 
'  chief  lectors '  {see  Erman,  Mdrchen  dcs  Papyrus 
Westcar,  i.  21).  A  passage  in  the  Ebers  Papyrus 
(99.  2)  singles  out  the  '  priests  of  Sakhmet  (w'cb 
Sakhmet)  for  special  mention  as  skilled  members 
of  the  magico-medical  profession  ;  this  is  because 
Sakhmet  was  a  baleful  goddess  who  manifested  her 
wrath  in  inflicting  disease ;  her  priests  were  likely  to 
know  best  how  to  cope  with  her.  Priests,  doctors, 
and  sacred  scribes  alike  received  the  final  touches 
to  their  education  at  colleges  called  '  the  house  of 
life'  (per-  onkli) ;  of  these  we  know  1  ut  little. 

A  'chief  physician' of  tlie  time  of  Darius  describes  how  he 
WHS  suniraoncd  by  Pliaraoh  to  realorc  tlie  per.'onkh  (in  Sais) 
'  because  His  Majesly  knew  the  value  of  thi?i  (i.r.  the  medical) 
nri'iZjt  Kxxvii.  (I8i)yj  74).  Tliere  was  a  per-'unkh  at  Abydos, 
apparently  attached  to  Itie  temple  {Louvre  A  9S  =  ZA  xxxii. 
[1894]  lift).  The  word  tepoypaixiMareZi  in  tlie  bilin;,ruat  decrees  is 
rendered  in  the  demotic  as  'scribes  of  tlie  house  of  life' (see 
Orifflth,  Rylands  Pai'i/ri,  Manchester,  lllOi),  p.  81,  n.  13,  Sturics 
of  the  iligh  Priests,  p.  111).  Majfic  could  be  learnt  at  the  per- 
onkh  (ib. ;  Pap.  mag.  llarrij),  6.  10). 

On  the  whole,  we  receive  the  impression  that 
less  importance  was  attached  in  Egypt  than  in 
other  lands  to  the  personality  of  the  magician  ;  his 
powers  might  in  some  cases  be  due  to  special  gifts, 
imt,  broadly  speaking,  the  belief  in  magic  was  a 
tribute  to  knowledge,  and  not  to  the  supernatural 
powers  of  certain  men.  The  ii\structions  appended 
to  magical  incantations  usually  presuppose  that 
private  individuals  could  use  them  for  their  own 
))rofit  if  only  they  observed  the  right  precauti<ins. 
Thus  the  magician's  presence  was  not  essential, 
and  his  authority  lay  solely  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  possessor  of  magical  Knowledge;  the  ejiithct 
'  knower  of  things'  [rak/i  ikhet)  was  commonly 
applied  to  him  {lii-kliioi  Slrle,  11  j  Ebeis,  1.  9). 
This  point  is  well  brou^lit  out  in  a  passajje  describ- 
ing the  all-wisdom  of  the  Pharaoh  Amosis : 

•An  uni(]ue  kin^',  wlioin  Sothls  tAilt,'ht,  praised  of  the  goddess 
of  writing :  the  reverence  of  Thuth  is  beside  him,  and  he  ^'i\es 
lo  him  knowledu'e  of  things,  eo  that  he  {guides  scribes  occordini,' 
to  the  true  rule.  Ho  is  one  great  ot  /ii*c' '  (Sethe,  Vrktiuden, 
IV.  (Leipzig,  19081  ID  t.). 


10.  Celebrities  in  magic. — Egyptian- wise,  we 
will  begin  with  the  gods.  Thoth  was  the  most 
powerful  of  all  magicians  ;  in  the  end  this  qualifi- 
cation of  his  gave  rise  to  the  fame  of  llermes 
Trismegistos((y.v.  ;  see  Griffith,  Stories  of  the.  High 
Priests,  p.  58).  The  skill  of  Thoth  as  a  magician 
is  associated  with  his  reputation  as  the  inventor 
of  hieroglyphs  and  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics  ;  in  the  myth  of  Osiris  lie  played  the 
part  of  '  physician  of  the  eye  of  Horus'  (Pap.  mod. 
Hearst,  14.  6).  Isis  enjoyed  groat  fame  as  a  sor- 
ceress, mainly  on  account  of  the  charms  which  she 
devised  to  protect  her  infant  son  Horus  {Paj>. 
Turin,  ,11-f77.  6;  Ebers,  1.  12  and  »«««»;»).  Horus 
himself  was  not  devoid  of  magical  ability,  though 
it  was  mainly  in  his  skill  in  warding  oil'  attacks 
that  this  was  displayed  ;  the  Horus  of  Letopolis  is 
described  as  the  '  chief  physician  in  the  house  of 
Ue  '  (Pap.  Turin,  124.  5).  The  eye  of  the  sun-god, 
which  was  subsequently  called  the  eye  of  Ilorus 
and  identified  witli  the  Ur;eus-snakc  on  tlic  fore- 
head of  lie  and  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  earthly  repre- 
sentatives of  Re,  finally  becoming  synonymous 
with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  was  a  mighty 
goddess,  Uto  or  Buto  by  name ;  she  is  often 
referred  to  as  Weret-bike ,  '  she  who  is  great  of 
magic'  (Sethe,  Untersuchungcn  zur  Gesrh.  und 
Altcrtumskunde  .^gyptens,  v.  [Leipzig,  1912]  128). 

According  to  Manetho,  King  Athothis  of  the  1st 
dyn.  practised  medicine  and  composed  anatomical 
books.  Under  King  Zoser  of  the  Ilird  dyn.  lived 
the  wise  Imhotep,  whose  skill  as  a  doctor  led  to  his 
identification  by  the  Greeks  with  Asclepius  ;  like 
Amenhotpe,  son  of  Hepu,  a  famous  man  of  the 
reign  of  Amenophis  III.  (XVIIIth  dyn.),  Imhotep 
was  in  late  times  worshipped  as  a  god  (see  art. 
Heroes  and  HkroGods  [Egyptian],  It.  2).  The 
prince  Hardedef,  a  son  of  Cheops,  was  similarly 
noted  for  his  deep  learning  and  wise  utterances ; 
he  was  the  reputed  discoverer  of  various  boolfs  of 
hike'  incorporated  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (sea 
Erman,  Miirchen  des  Papyrus  VVcstcar,  i.  18). 
Another  royal  prince,  who  was  high  priest  of 
Ptah,  became  the  liero  of  many  tales  in  which  he 
appears  as  a  great  magician  ;  this  was  Khamwese, 
one  of  the  innumerable  progeny  of  Ramesses  II. 
(.see  Griffith,  Stories  of  the  High  Priests,  p.  2f.). 
In  the  later  Greek  and  patristic  literature  reference 
is  made  to  various  Egyptian  magicians  of  note, 
Sochos,  Psenosiris,  ami,  above  all,  Nectanebo,  the 
Inst  native  Pharaoh,  who  (days  an  important  part 
in  the  legend  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

11.  The  nature  of  Egyptian  magic.  —  The 
magical  rite,  as  described  in  §  7,  was  by  no  means 
wholly  irrational  in  its  methods  ;  indeed,  granting 
its  premisses,  namely  the  existence  of  gods  and 
demons,  the  theory  of  possession,  the  principles 
of  sympathy,  and  the  doctrine  of  properties,  its 
manner  of  setting  to  work  was  perfectly  logical 
and  businesslike.  Here,  at  first  sight,  we  arc  face 
to  face  with  a  paradox  ;  the  essence  of  ?ltk^:'  we 
stated  to  reside  in  its  opposition  to  the  mechanism 
of  ordinary  action  (§  I),  yet  now  the  methods  of 
magic  are  declared  to  be  simple  and  straight- 
forward. The  fact  is  that  no  explanation  of  the 
magical  rite  is  adbrded  by  the  consideration  of  its 
parts  either  severally  01  collectively  ;  its  explana- 
tion can  be  sought  only  in  the  concept  of /i7fe',  which 
is  a  thing  apart  from,  and,  as  it  were,  superimposed 
ujion,  the  motliods  and  iiremisses  of  tlie  magical 
rite,  a  sort  of  iiervading  vital  principle  making 
this  what  it  is.'  Witlumt  the  concept  of  li'ikc'  the 
magical  rile  would  doubtless  have  .seemed  to  the 
Egyptians  no  more  than  what  to  us  it  appears 
to  be,  a  puerile,  thmigh  not  wholly  meaningless, 

1  Kor  the  proof  of  tliis  assertion  sec  II.  Iluliert  .and  M.  Mauss, 
'  Ksqiiisse  d'une  th(''orie  piniirale  de  la  magic,'  iu  ASoc  vii. 
IIUO-J  DJJ,  csp.  pp.  97-lOs. 
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combination  of  words  and  pantomime.  There  vias 
perhaps  once  a  period  wlien  even  the  most  gifted 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  limitations  of  their 
own  power  and  tliat  of  the  world  outside  ;  they  saw 
forces  which  tliey  treated  personally  in  all  kinds 
of  external  phenomena,  and  the  law  of  sympathy 
seemed  to  them  veiy  good  logic  indeed.  In  this 
hypothetical  period  magic  and  science  were  undittor- 
entiated.  Later  on,  a  distinction  became  gradually 
discernible  between  the  simple  techniques  of  ordi- 
nary life  and  the  less  successful  or,  at  least,  less 
trustworthy  means  by  which  men  sought  to  achieve 
more  difficult  aims,  and  the  notion  of  hike',  or 
magical  power,  was  precipitated.  Mike'  gathered 
round  itself  just  those  less  matter-of-fact  precon- 
ceptions which  were  found  unserviceable  in  ordi- 
nary life,  and  these  became  its  methods.  Now, 
the  simple  techniques  are  always  able  to  detect, 
amid  the  complex  environment  in  which  acts  are 
necessarily  performed,  the  actual  determining  fac- 
tor in  their  results  ;  not  so  hike',  which  is  therefore 
apt  to  regard  the  whole  complex  environment  as 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  its  purposes.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  meticulous  attention  that 
hike'  pays  to  detail,  the  set  form  of  words  to  be 
recited,  the  restrictions  as  to  time  and  place,  the 
purity  of  the  officiant,  etc.  The  more  restricted 
the  domain  of  hike'  became  and  the  less  successful 
it  was,  the  greater  the  necessity  which  it  felt  of 
insisting  on  its  own  inherent  efficaciousness,  and 
of  diverting  attention  from  its  methods  ;  hence  its 
love  of  secrecy,  and  its  use  of  mystic,  incom- 
prehensible jargon  to  enhance  the  impression  of 
the  wisdom  lying  behind  it.  In  this  context 
mention  must  be  made  of  two  more  ways  in 
which  it  was  sought  to  obtain  credit  for  hike', 
namely  the  appeal  to  antiquity  and  the  appeal  to 
authority. 

Such  and  such  a  rite  waa  '  found  at  nightfall  in  the  forecourt 
of  the  temple  of  Coptos  as  a  secret  of  this  goddess  (Isis)  by  a 
lector  of  that  fane  ;  the  earth  was  in  darkness,  but  the  moon 
shone  upon  this  bool<,  illuminating  it  on  every  side.  It  was 
brought  as  a  wonder  to  King  Cheops'  (Pdp.  med,  London, 
8.  11-13). 

The  papyrus  from  which  this  quotation  comes  was 
written  in  the  time  of  Amenophis  III.,  more  than 
a  thousand  years  after  the  reign  of  Cheops.  A 
mythical  origin  is  assigned  to  other  spells. 

One  was  said  to  have  been  '  invented  by  Geb  on  hia  own 
behalf '  (/•(!?>.  mfd.  Heant,  5. 11);  while  others  were  devised  by 
Nut  or  Isis  on  behalf  of  Re'  (i&.  6.  13,  15). 

A  more  reputable  way  of  appraising  the  value 
of  a  magical  rite  was  by  appealing  to  the  test  of 
experience ;  it  is  often  claimed  for  a  particular 
spell  that  it  has  been  successful  on  many  occasions 
(see  above,  §  8).  Where  the  claim  has  proved 
justifiable,  or  where  it  has  seemed  sufficiently  so 
for  the  rite  to  pass  into  general  use,  the  more 
mysterious  elements  rapidly  disappear,  and  the 
rite  becomes  an  ordinary  technique ;  so  in  the  case 
of  medicine  and,  it  may  be  here  added,  of  legal 
oaths.'  Nothing  can  lietter  illuminate  the  natiue 
of  hike'  than  the  alterations  which  it  undergoes  in 
the  course  of  its  transformation  into  some  ordinary 
technique. 

LiTERATORE. — This  has  been  indicated  in  the  body  of  the 
article.  Of  general  treatises  may  be  named  E.  A.  W.  Badge, 
Egyrptian  Magic-,  London,  1901 ;  A.  Erman,  Xgijptische  Re- 
ligion"^, Berlin,  1909,  oh.  vii. ;  A.  Moret,  La  Magic  dans  VEgypte 
aneicnne  (Bibliotheque  de  mihjai-isation  du  Mus^e  Guiniet,  xx.), 
Paris,  1907 ;  A.  Wiedemann,  Magie  und  Zauberei  im  altern 
jigypten  (Der  alte  Orient,  vol.  vi.,  pt.  iv.),  Leipzig,  1905. 

ji^  Alan  H.  Gardiner.' 

MAGIC  (Greek  and  Roman). — I.  INTRODUC- 
TORY.— It  is  practically  impossible  to  extract 
anything  from  the  great  mass  of  magic  theory 
and  practice  as  certainly  the  particular  contribu- 
tion of  any  given  people.  There  is  no  system  of 
human  thought  which,  in  its  unchanging  essential 
1  Legal  oaths  are,  of  course,  a  fairly  effectual  way  of 
guaranteeing  truthfulness  ;  but  less  because  the  implied  curse 
is  feared  than  because  perjury  is  a  criminal  offence. 


principles,  is  more  primitive  and,  for  that  very 
reason,  more  cosmojiolitan,  more  literally  devoid 
of  distinguishable  national  traits,  than  magic. 
Anything  which  might  be  considered  indigenous 
is  usually  secondary  as  well  as  comparatively 
unimportant,  and,  in  any  case,  can  rarely  be 
identified  with  certainty.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  two  great  nations  of  classical  antiquity. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  magic  was  believed  and  prac- 
tised by  the  common  man,  and  even  the  literary 
record  of  magic  theory  and  practice  begins  with 
Homer  and  continues  with  increasing  volume  and 
particularity  until  the  latest  times.  But,  rich  as 
they  are,  the  records  of  cl.assical  magic  are  too 
incomplete  and  the  possibility  of  filling  the  lacunte 
is  too  remote  to  warrant  us  in  hoping  that  a  search 
for  the  indigenous  would  meet  with  any  success. 
We  shall  therefore  omit  all  reference  to  this  aspect 
of  our  subject.  For  this  reason,  too,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  intimate  cultural  relations  between 
Greece  and  Kome,  it  seems  best  to  deal  with  the 
two  nations  as  one. 

I.  Magic  and  religion.— From  more  than  one 
point  of  view  the  civilization  of  classical  antiquity 
is  still  quite  justified  in  challenging  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  period  in  history.  No 
civilization  has  shown  such  remarkable  ability  to 
observe,  reflect,  organize,  and  create  in  so  many 
great  departments  of  human  thought  and  action. 
And  yet  among  all  the  higher  civilizations  of  the 
world  there  is  none  in  which  magic — of  all  things 
the  most  relentlessly  and  essentially  primitive 
— had  such  an  abiding  influence,  none  in  which 
men  had  such  a  perennial  interest  in  the  subject, 
none  in  which  the  progress  of  magic  from  the  lore 
of  the  farmer  to  the  '  lucubrations,  of  the  philo- 
sopher is  more  clearly  marked  and  more  profusely 
illustrated. 

The  paradox,  however,  is  only  apparent.  Owing 
to  its  exaggerated  conservatism,  the  religion  of 
both  nations  always  remained  amazingly  primi- 
tive, so  primitive  that  it  was  always  impossible 
to  distinguish  it  from  magic  on  the  basis  of  any 
essential  details  of  ceremonial  or  of  the  generaliza- 
tions from  which  they  were  derived.  Even  the 
doctrine  of  incantation,  with  all  the  conclusions 
for  which  it  is  ultimately  responsible,  was  never 
distinctive  of  the  one  as  opposed  to  the  other.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  always  in  the  position  of  their  primitive 
ancestors — they  were  utterly  unable  to  differenti- 
ate clearly  between  magic  and  their  religion  on 
the  basis  of  this  or  of  any  other  criterion  which, 
when  seriously  applied,  would  have  left  their 
religion  unimpaired,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
have  transformed  their  once  redoubtable  magic 
into  an  interesting  but  harmless  fossil.  Their 
only  course  was  to  cling  to  the  ancient  distinction 
of  official  recognition. 

According  to  this  distinction,  'Ireligion  is  prescribed,  ofUcial, 
an  organized  cult.  JIagic  is  prohibited,  secret ;  at  most  it  is 
permitted,  without  being  prescribed*  (N.  W.  Thomas,  EBr^i 
xvii.  305,  summarizing  H.  Hubert). 

Magic  cannot  be  distinguished  from  religion  by 
the  doctrine  of  sympathy,  or  by  any  supposed 
necessarj-  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  or  even  by 
its  maleficent  character.  Religion,  then,  is  the 
orthodox,  magic  is  heterodox,  it  being  understood, 
of  course,  that  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
criterion  of  orthodoxy  was  the  official  recognition 
of  their  own  State.  The  god  must  be  officially 
recognized  by  the  State,  and  his  ceremonial  must 
be  the  one  prescribed  by  the  official  experts  of  the 
State.  Other  gods,  and  therefore  their  cere- 
monials, are  heterodox.  Even  orthodox  gods  must 
be  approached  only  by  prescribed  ceremonials. 

This  Gra?eo-Roman  retention  of  the  primitive 
distinction  between  magic  and  religion  is  our  only 
guide  in  establishing  meaning  and   coherence   in 
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t'ric  bewildi'iiiiu  (irray  uf  i/heiioiiicna  with  whicli 
we  have  to  iloal.  l''or  iiistamc,  it  will  lio  seen  at 
once  that  (lie  only  etl'ect  of  this  criterion,  so  far  as 
iiiagic  itself  is  concerned,  is,  so  to  speak,  to  detiiie 
its  social  position.  It  does  not  necessarily  destroy 
or  oven  impair  the  belief  in  the  reality  and  power 
of  magic  as  such  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  distinction,  it  takes  thoui  both  for 
granted.  Hence  the  persistence  of  magic  in  a 
civilization  otherwise  so  advanced  as  was  that  of 
classical  antii|iiity. 

We  must  assume  this  test  of  orthodoxy,  e.g.,  in 
the  ca.se  of  Cato's  cure  for  a  sprained  hip  (dc  Ai/r. 
160).  By  any  other  test  it  is  patently  ma;;ic  ;  liut 
Cato  did  not  consider  it  magic,  or  ho  v.ould  not 
have  recommended  it.  It  was  orthodox,  i.e.,  it  was 
Roman,  it  had  an  immemorial  tradition  in  the 
Uoman  countryside ;  at  the  most,  it  had  become 
secularized.  By  the  same  test  the  old  Uoman 
ritual  for  calling  out  and  apjiropriating  the  gods 
of  a  concjuered  city  (Macrob.  ill.  ix.  7)  is  religion, 
and  the  operation  known  as  'calling  down  the 
moon '  is  magic.  Again,  the  same  criterion  is 
responsible  for  the  well-known  method  of  raising 
the  hetcro  lox  to  the  orthodox  by  oliicial  recng- 
uition.  This  device  of  naturalizing  foreign  cults 
and  thereby  embracing  within  the  sjihere  of  their 
influence  heaven  and  hell  as  well  as  humanity,  is 
several  times  illustrated  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  Komans.' 

All  foreign  religions,  therefore,  were  classified  as 
magic.  The  foreign  cult,  as  such,  was  occasionally 
despised,  but  quite  as  often  it  was  thought  to  be 
full  of  terrible  possibilities  in  the  way  of  my.s- 
terious  knowledge.  This  was  especially  the  case 
if  its  possessors  were  an  older  nation  or  a  nation 
far  away  in  space  or  time.  Despite  their  native 
good  sense,  the  Greeks  were  much  impressed  by 
the  pretentious  wisdom  of  the  East,  as  after  them 
were  the  Romans  by  the  complicated  mummeries 
of  the  Etruscans.  Nations  living  far  away,  par- 
ticularly those  who  live  at  or  near  the  place  where 
the  sun  rises  from  the  under  world  in  the  morning 
or  goes  down  into  it  at  night,  are  notable  for  their 
knowledge  of  magic.  Under  such  circtunstances 
as  these  whole  nations  may  be  endowed  by  nature 
with  magic  power,  especially  for  .some  given  thing. 
Remoteness  in  time  is,  if  anything,  a  more  power- 
ful factor  than  remoteness  in  .space.  When  a  faith 
has  been  superseded,  it  thereby  becomes  magic. 
In  Italy  the  term  In  vecc/iia  religione  is  known  to 
be  used  as  a  synonym  for  '  magic.'  So  the  elder 
and  alien  race  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon,  especially 
by  those  who  superseded  it  in  the  .same  country, 
as  a  race  of  formidable  magicians— .so  formidable, 
in  fact,  and,  by  reason  of  tlieir  antiquity,  so  much 
nearer  the  days  of  the  gods,  that  they  tlicmselves 
are  sometimes  believe<l  to  have  been  of  super- 
natural origin.  iJut  they  are  still  heterodox,  they 
belong  to  the  old  order  of  things,  they  are  more  or 
less  allied  to  the  Lonls  of  Misrule. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  magic 
is  a  direct  result  of  this  persistent  association  of 
the  heterodox  and  the  foreign.  From  the  very 
first,  there  is  no  m.agician  like  the  one  from  foreign 
parts  (Theocr.  ii.  IG'J  and  often),  no  magic  like  the 
imported  brand.  Helen's  nepenthe  (Hom.  Od.  iv. 
■219),  as  the  poet  is  careful  to  tell  us,  was  '  Egyp- 
tian'; the  very  word  'nuigic'  suggests  the  inllu- 
ence  of  Persia ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  Empire  the 
native  practitioner  had  no  vogue  as  compared  with 
that  of  his  rival  who  was,  or  [iretended  to  be,  from 
Rgypt,  Chahhea,  Colchis,  India,  or  any  other  place 
but  Rome. 

It  is  trui',  of  cour.se,  that  'magic  is  pndiibited, 
secret;  at  the  most,  not  jircscribed.'  liut,  so  far 
as  classical  antiquity  is  concerned,  these  distinc- 

<  E.  Schmi<lt,  '  Kultuliertragiinjcii,'  in  RVV  viii.  2  [1909]. 


tions  secMi  to  be  secondary  •■uid  derivative.  Magic 
was  proliiliitud  because  it  was  heterodox.  The 
Romans,  in  particular,  disliked  secret  rito.-iof  any 
.sort,  above  all,  foreign  rites  with  iii;/sf,riri,  like 
tho.se  (5reok  cults  so  much  afVected  by  the  (Ireeks 
them.selves.  If  the  (Jrecks  obiccted  to  the  secrecy 
of  nuigic,  it  could  only  have  been  because  magic 
itself  WHS  heterodox.  So  far,  then,  as  secrecy  was 
felt  to  characterize  magic  as  oiiposed  to  religion, 
the  ultimate  source  of  tlic  distinction  in  Greece  as 
well  as  in  Rome  was  the  criterion  of  orthodoxy. 
To  the  same  criterion  is  due  the  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  men  turned  to  magic  for  the  things  which  ■ 
they  could  not  or  would  not  ask  of  religion.  Nor,l 
of  course,  was  magic  necessarily  maleficent ;  oni 
the  contrary,  it  might  be  distinctly  otherwise.  Sol 
long  as  orthodoxy  was  the  test,  magic  was  magiclj 
whether  it  haiqicned  to  be  white  or  black — and 
this,  of  course,  cx|daiiis  why  tlie  Roman  law  never 
made  any  attempi  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
2.  Magic  and  legislation. — The  general  reputa- 
tion of  magic  at  all  times  was  due  to  the  same 
criterion;  it  was  always  illicit,  it  was  always 
distrusted,  it  always  hail  a  bad  name.  And  when 
the  law  stepped  in — as  it  did  at  an  early  date  in 
both  Greece  and  Rome — the  orthodox  and  the 
legal,  the  heterodo.\  and  the  illegal,  became 
synonymous  terms.  Magic  was  tlien  criminal, 
anil  punished  accordingly.  The  history  of  magic 
before  the  law  began  at  an  early  period,  but,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  tJreece  is  concerned,  our  records 
are  too  incomplete  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  idea 
of  the  question.  In  Greece,  however,  as  in  Rome, 
it  concerned  itself  most  seriously  with  the  matter 
of  strange  religions — a  burning  question  as  soon 
as  communication  with  the  outside  world  became 
more  intimate  and  extensive ;  still  more  in  Rome 
when,  owing  to  rapid  expansion  after  the  Second 
Punic  War,  alien  beliefs  and  rituals  came  pouring 
in  from  every  side.  From  the  Decemviri  to  Theo- 
dosius  and  Ijeyond,  the  Roman  laws  against  magic 
were  allirmed  and  reaffirmed,  the  domain  of  magic 
was  at  once  particularized  and  extended,  new  laws 
were  frequently  passed,  and  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  subject  grew  steadily  in  volume  and  import- 
ance. And,  so  far  as  the  legal  aspect  of  magic 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  emphasized  anew  that, 
whether  in  Greece  or  in  Rome,  the  ultimate 
foundation  and  guide  of  procedure  was  always 
the  old  criterion  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  clear,  for 
instance,  that  the  characteristic  tendency  of  the 
law  to  extend  its  scope  was  both  suggested  and 
guided  by  this  criterion.  It  was  particularly  use- 
ful whenever  the  law  felt  obliged  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  some  system  of  activity  more  or  less 
mental  that  was  'good  in  parts' — such,  c.rf.,  as 
divination  {q.v.),  which  stands  on  the  border  line 
between  magic  and  religion,  or  alchemy  (q.v.), 
which  hovers  in  like  manner  between  magic  and 
science,  or,  again,  certain  types  of  mysticism 
{q.i\),  which  were  more  or  less  an  amalgam  of 
magic  and  logical  thinking.  In  every  case  what 
was  to  be  considered  legal  and  what  illegal  was 
determined  by  otlicipl  recognition.  Above  all,  the 
inclusion  of  foreign  rites  and  religions  within  the 
legal  concept  of  magic  was  an  obvious  and  entirely 
logical  deduction  from  the  test  of  orthodoxy.  Not 
only  .so,  but  by  the  same  test  it  was  equally  obvious 
that  preci-^ely  those  foreign  rites  were  the  most 
serious  question  in  m.agic.  How,  e.g.,  .shall  we 
define  the  legal  status  of  the  native  religions  of 
the  i)rovinces?  The  final  solution  was  again 
entirely  logical.  The  Emperor  was  the  civil  and 
religious  representative  of  the  State.  He  was 
therefore  entitled  to  investigate  them  and  to  make 
such  use  of  them  as  seenie<I  proper.  Rut  this 
jirivilege  was  his  aAiii".  and  only  by  virtue  of  his 
ulfice.     In  the  hands  of  private  individuals  it  was 
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considered  dangerous,  .iiid  no  doubt  it  was  largely 
for  this  reason  that  nuigic  was  so  rigorously  pro- 
scribed and  its  illegality  s«  sedulously  kept  alive.' 

The  recorded  history  of  Konian  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  rites  begins  witn  the  cause 
cilibrc  of  its  type,  the  Senatus  consultum  de 
Bacchanalibtis  in  186  B.C.  (Livy,  x.xxix.  8-19),^  in 
connexion  witli  which  it  was  ordered  that  all 
books  of  divination  and  magic  should  be  de- 
stroyed. The  history  of  Roman  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  magic,  whether  directed  against 
specific  practices  or  against  the  art  as  a  whole, 
begins  with  the  Decemviri  (Leges  XII.  Tab. 
viii.  8(().*  Notable  in  later  days  was  the  Lex 
Cornelia  c!e  Sicariis  ct  Vencficis  in  82  is.C.^  Dio 
Cassius  (slix.  43)  tells  us  that  in  32  B.C.  the  tri- 
umvirs, Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lejiidus,  banished 
the  magicians  and  astiologi,  and  refers  (lii.  36)  to  a 
speech  by  M;eeenas  against  foreign  religions  and 
secret  societies  for  purposes  of  magic.  In  A.D. 
16  Tiberius  banished  the  magicians  and  math':- 
maiici,  and  in  the  same  reign  L.  Pituanius  was 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Eock  and  P.  Marcius 
was  executed  'more  prisco'  outside  the  Porta 
Esquilina  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  32),  and  Maniercus 
Scaurus  committed  suicide  to  escape  a  suit 
for  magic  ((6.  vi.  29).  Under  Nero,  Servilia, 
the  young  daughter  of  Soranus,  was  accused  of 
selling  part  of  her  dowry  to  procure  the  means  to 
save  her  father's  life  by  magic  rites  {ib.  xvi.  31). 
The  prescriptions  of  Tiberius  were  renewed  bj' 
Claudius  (i*.  xii.  52)  and  Vitellius  (Suet.  Vitell. 
14),  and  the  end  of  official  paganism  was  marked 
by  the  laws  of  Diocletian  against  tlie  malefci, 
Manicluci,  and  mathematici  (Cvll.  XV.  iii.  1 
[Buschke]).  Sometimes  the  law  prescribed  special 
and  severe  punishments,  and  how  far  the  \s.\\ 
itself  had  extended  by  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  may 
be  seen  from  the  Sentcntice  of  lulius  Paullus'  on 
the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  : 

'Qui  abortionis  aut  Rmatorium  poculum  dant.  etsi  id  dolo 
non  faciant,  tauien  mali  exempli  resest,  humiliores  in  uietallum, 
lionestiores  in  insulam  amissa  parte  bonoruni  relc-^^antur  ;  quod 
si  ex  hoc  luulier  aut  homo  perierit,  summo  supplicio  adticiuntur. 
Qui  sacra  injpia  nocturnave  ut  quern  obcantarent,  defifjerent, 
oblit^arent,  fecerint  faciendave  curaverint,  aut  cruci  sulfijjuntur 
aut  bestiis  obiiciuntur.  Qui  hominem  immolaverint  exve  eius 
sanguine  litaverint,  fanum  templumve  polluerint  bestiis  obiici- 
untur, vel  si  lionestiores  sint  capita  puniuntur.  Magicae  artis 
conscios  suuimo  supplicio  adtici  placuit,  id  est,  bestiis  obiici  aut 
cruci  sufflgi.  Ipsi  autt-m  magi  vivi  exuruntur.  Libros  magica; 
artis  apud  se  neminem  habere  licet ;  et  penes  quoscumque 
reperti  sint,  bonis  adeuiplis  ambustis  hie  publice  honestiores 
in  insulam  deportantur,  humiliores  capite  puniuntur.  Non 
tantum  huius  artis  professio,  sed  etiam  scientia  prohibita  est.' 
See  also  the  Cod.  Theodos.  ix.  16,  xvi.  10  ;  Cod.  lustin.  ix.  18. 

Doubtless  the  object  of  the  law  was  or,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  been  merely  to  punish  the  abuse 
of  magic  (Plato,  Lcgg.  933  D),  but  it  went  much 
further  than  that.  All  the  old  laws  were  revived 
and  reinforced  by  new  legislation  as  soon  as,  under 
Constantine,  Christianity  succeeded  paganism  as 
the  official  religion  of  the  Empire.  Of  course,  the 
moment  the  change  was  eti'ected  Christianity  be- 
came the  plaintifl'  and  paganism  the  defend.ant  in 
the  ancient  process  of  Religion  v.  Magic.  It  was 
Christianity  now  that  was  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  in  this  world.  But,  among  other 
things,  Christianity  differed  essentially  from  pagan- 
ism in  the  fact  that  it  liad  also  a  keen  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  every  member  of  the  State  in  the  world 
to  come.  Between  the  two,  the  new  representative 
of  orthodox}- — in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  or  ajipreciate  its  message  and  meaning, 
the  most  intolerant  of  all  religions — thought  tit  to 

1  T.  Mommsen,  '  Reliyionsfrevel  nach  riiraischen  Recht,'  in  H. 
von  Sybels  Hist.  Zeittchr.  Ixiv.  (1S90]  3S9-429,  reprinted  in 
(JesammeUe  Schrifien,  Berlin,  190511.,  iii.  389-4'22. 

2  C.  G.  BruDS,  Pontes  iuris  romani  antiqui^^  Freiburg,  1S93, 
p.  160. 

3  lb.  p.  30.  4  lb.  p.  93. 

5  Collected  by  P.  E.  Huschke,  Corpus  iurisprvitentue  anteilts- 
«ni"07«?6_  Leipzig,  1908-11,  v.  xxiii.  14  ff.,  vol.  ii.  p.  i:9f. 


proceed  against  its  predecessor  w  ith  a  zeal  worthy 
of  a  better  cause  and  a  rigour  that  amounted  to 

persecution.' 

The  practice  of  the  courts  naturally  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  law  and  was  regulated  by  it. 
The  charge  of  magic  in  one  form  or  another  was 
always  a  cause  of  action.  It  was  perhaps  most 
common  in  cases  in  which  our  plea  is  '  undue  influ- 
ence.' In  Greek  testamentary  law,  e.g.,  this  plea 
was  specihed  either  as  iirb  ^apfiaKuv  or  as  yvnaiKl 
irei66fi(voi  {i.e.,  '  drags,'  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
word,  or  '  persuaded  by  one's  wife '). 

The  best  known  case  of  this  kind  is  the  one  brought  against 
Apuleius,  the  famous  rhetor  and  author  of  the  2nd  cent,  a.d., 
by  the  relatives  of  the  impressionable  old  widow,  l*udeiitilia, 
whom  he  had  just  married.  The  charge  was  that  he  had  won 
her  affections  by  magic,  and  y;»ecified  practices  were  alleged. '-^ 
Tiie  Ic^al  basis  of  the  action  was  perhaps  ultimately  the  I.cx 
Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Venrjf'-i.^  passed  by  Sulla  in  82  B.C.  The 
defendant  conducted  bis  own  i:ase  and  won  it  by  a  speech,  the 
de  Magia,  which  still  survives  and  is  a  valuaVile  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  magic  in  that  period,  it  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  most  part  the  great  rhetor  does  not  touch 
upon  the  real  point  at  issue. 

Considering  the  comparative  frequency  of  such 
litigation  in  everyday  life,  we,  can  understand  with 
what  interest  the  Athenian  audience  listened  to 
the  famous  scene  iri  the  Androinachc  of  Euripides 
in  which  she  is  charged  by  Hermione,  the  wife  of 
Neoptolemus,  with  winning  his  atl'ections  by  the 
use  of  philtres.     Her  dignitied  and  stinging  reply, 
'  Not  of  my  philtres  thy  lord  hateth  thee, 
But  that  thy  nature  is  no  mate  for  liis. 
That  is  the  love-charm  :  woman,  'tis  not  beauty 
That  witeheth  bridegrooms,  nay,  but  nobleness ' 

(205  £f. ;  tr.  A.  S.  V.'ay,  Tragedies,  London,  1894-98), 

is  doubtless  the  poet's  own  protest  against  the  folly 
of  such  a  charge.  But,  if  one  may  judge  from 
cases  still  occasionally  reported  in  the  daily  press, 
it  is  a  charge  which,  old  as  it  is,  will  never  cease 
to  be  preferrcii  in  one  form  or  another. 

3.  Derivation  and  definition. — All  the  words  for 
'magic'  in  Greek  and  Latin  record  some  real  or 
supposed  fact  in  the  history  of  the  subject  or  else 
indicate  that  some  particular  manifestation  of  it 
was  sufficiently  prominent  to  stand  for  the  whole. 

The  ordinary  Greek  words  for  *  magic '  are  fiay^Ca,  YOTjTei'a, 
and  ii>a(iiiaKeia.  The  last  two  are  old  and  popular.  The  yoiJTTjs, 
accortling  to  the  derivation  offered  by  the  Greeks  theniselves 
— diro  Tiiiv  yoijtv  Ka\  Ttt>c  BpTiituv  tCv  tv  TOis  rdt^ois  •yiio/xti'wi' — 
was  specifically  a  necromancer  in  the  original  sense  of  that 
word,  i.e.,  like  the  Witch  of  Endor,  he  called  up  the  dead 
{veKvotJ.avTiia) — a  thing  which  in  all  ages  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  specialties  of  the  magic  art.  It  is  true  that  the 
derivation  just  quoted  is  on  the  face  of  it  equally  descriptive  of 
professional  mourners,  and,  as  Hubert  observes, 3  the  two  occu- 
pations are  not  incompatible.  The  yoijnjs  may  very  well  have 
been  both.  But,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  old  etymologist  is 
not  thinking  of  mourners  ;  he  is  gi\  ing  a  very  good  description 
of  a  special  and  particular  type  of  magic  with  which  he  himself 
was  doubtless  quite  familiar.  The  yorJTTj^  was,  no  doubt,  much 
feared  by  the  population  in  general,  but  he  was  also  more  or 
less  a  roadside  charlatan,  and  in  other  respects  the  associations 
with  a  person  of  his  type  were  such  that  of  the  three  ordinary 
names  of  '  magic,'  -yoirreta  appears  always  to  have  been  the  most 
distinctly  pejorative.  The  prominence  of  tjiafifiaKfia  in  this  con- 
nexion is  due  to  the  primitive  idea  that  the  action  of  any  drug 
('fnipfioucoi') — using  that  word  in  its  most  extended  application — ia 
due  to  magic  power.  In  its  original  sense  <^ap(xo»ceia  means  the 
science  which  deals  with  the  m.agic  properties  of  plants  and 
simples.  Hence  the  tpapfuiKos — in  all  countries  the  primitive 
ancestor  of  the  doctor,  the  apothecary,  and  the  toxicologist 
(amateur  or  professional) — was  the  magician  whose  specialty 
was  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  and  the  tfidpfj.aKov, 
i.e.  the  'drug'  which  he  prepared,  Avas  a  magic  charm.  As 
such,  the  efficacy  of  the  <tnipij.aKov  is  enhanced,  if  not  actually 
conditioned,  by  the  incantation  which  generally  is  associated 
with  some  stage  of  its  history.  In  most  cases,  too,  it  must 
be  discovered,  prepared,  or  given  under  certain  conditions  or 
in  a  certain  way.  Of  coarse,  its  effect  may  be  helpful  or 
harmful  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  giver.  Hence  the 
secondary  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  either  a  '  poison '  or 
a  '  remedy.'  Homer  himself  generally  distinguishes  by  the  use 
of  an  adjective  (Od.  iv.  230).  The  origin  and  use  of  tiaytCa. 
(Lat.  magia),  from  which,  through  the  substantivized  adjective 
(.Tf\vri  luiytKrj,  ars  magica),  our  o^\ti  word  is  derived,  are  an 

1  Maury,  La  Magie  et  raatroloine ,  p.  lOCff. 
-  .K.  Abt,  '  Die  .\pologie  des  .Vpuleius  von  Madaura  und  die 
anlike  Zauberei,"  in  HVV  iv.  2  [1308]  pp.  76-844. 
^  In  Dareniberg-SagUo,  s.v.  'ilagia,'  p.  1499. 
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excellent  illiistmtinn  of  Ihe  Greek  and  Roman  altitude  towards 
an  alien  (aith  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  In  its 
oriKinal  and  rcstricte.1  sense  y-aytid  meant  nothinK  more  than 
the  reliL'ion  o(  the  Persian  Maji  (so.  e.g.,  I'lato,  4'"*-/-  1-2  A). 
It  is  well  known  that  this  faith,  which  was  imported  f-o  Greece 
by  the  Ma'i(«.D.),  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  great  religions  of 
the  world  "  But  it  was  imported,  and  had  no  offlcial  standing  ; 
even  though  impressive,  it  was  unauthorized.  Between  these 
two  tacts  uavtia  became  a  general  term  for  '  magic  as  early,  at 
least,  as  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  as  wc  sec  from  Theophrastus,  Hist. 
Plant  ix.  17,  and,  perhaps,  Aristotle,  frag.  36>  (though  this  is 
only  an  indirect  quotation  by  Hiog.  Laert.  protrm.  vi.  8),  and 
thereafter  retained  no  apparent  traces  of  its  spocilic  and  preten- 
tious origin.  Mayei'a  is  perhaps  the  most  colourless  of  the  three 
words ;  ■yoirca,  except  when  it  returns  to  its  original  ond  dis- 
tinctive use,  is  a  pejorative  term  for  magic  in  general ;  *ap)ia- 
Ktia.  when  used  genericalh',  is  possibly  fuller  than  the  others  of 
vague  and  dreadful  associations  ;  but  otherwise  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  great  difference  between  them  in  current  speech. 
Hesvchius,  e.g.,  defines  -yoijrt.a  by  imytia,  and  for  Ponihynus 
the  'general  term  for  'magic'  is  yoijreio  (pejorative)  and  what- 
ever may  be  det;i(-hed  from  it  is  religion.  The  Mystics  (e.,17., 
Porphyr.  (id  Ab.'^Hnentia,  ii.  40)  differentiated  theoretictilly  the 
Qse  of  these  words  ;  thev  tlistinguish  between  good  magic  and 
bad  magic  and  enter  into  all  sorts  of  subtle  speculations  regard- 
ing the  hierarchy  of  demons  through  whose  aid  the  good  or  the 
bful  magic,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  able  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
The  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophers  undertook  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  yo7r«i«  and  the  particularly  pretentious 
theurgia  of  later  days.  But  Augustine  (de  Cio.  Dei,x.  9)  is  too 
much  of  a  practical,  clear-headed  Roman  not  to  see  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  entire  theory.  The  worship  of  Qod,  he  says, 
is  a  matter  of  '8imi)lici  flde  atque  fiducia  pietatis,  non  incanta- 
tionibus  et  carminibus  nefarias  curiositatis  arte  compositis, 
quam  vel  magian  vel  detest-abiliori  nomine  goetian  vel  hoiiora- 
biliori  theurglan  vocant,  qui  quasi  conantur  ista  decernere  et  illi- 
citis  artibus  deditos  alios  damnabiles,  quos  et  maleflcos  vulgus 
appellat  (hos  enim  ad  goetian  pertinere  dicunt),  alios  autem 
laudabiles  videri  volunt,  quibus  theurgian  deputant ;  cum  sint 
utrique  rilibus  fallacibus  dajmonum  obstricti  sub  nominibus 
am'elonim.'  In  otherwords,  Christianity  is  orthodox;  therefore 
airelse  is  heterodox,  i.e.  magic.  And,  whatever  we  call  it,  how- 
ever we  disguise  it,  magic  is— magic.  This,  of  course,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  out  familiar  old  criterion  of  orthodoxy, 
unimpaired  and  unaltered  by  the  fact  that  Christianity  instead 
of  pa'^anism  happens  to  be  the  official  and  legal  standard  of 
comparison.  For  the  Romans  themselves— at  least,  after  tlie  1st 
cent:  A.D.— the  difTerence  between  the  malefiats,  the  renejicus, 
the  saga,  and  the  magua  was  only  diCferenoe  of  degree.^ 

Pliny's  opinion  {EN  xxx.  2)  is  that  magic  began 
with  medicine,  and  that  the  cliief  eatises  of  further 
giowth  were  the  admixture  of  religion  and  astro- 
logy {ars  7nathematica)—a.\l  with  intent  to  deceive. 
In  the  same  way  magic  is  extended  to  alchemy  and 
divination  (Tert.  de  Idol.  9,  de  C'ultu  Fern.  If., 
etc.).  Hubert  rightly  observes'  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chaldsei  and  the  plain  magicians 
are  in  the  same  class,  a  sharp  distinction  should 
be  made  between  astrology  and  magic.  The  busi- 
ness of  astrology  is  to  foretell  the  very  things 
wliich  it  is  the  business  of  magic  to  prevent  or, 
at  least,  to  modify.  If,  therefore,  magic  enters 
into  astrology,  it  is  for  that  purpose  (Pap.  Paris, 
2891,  2901,  '2910).  Hubert  does  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  the  astrologer's  ceremonial  in  consulting 
the  stars  derives  no  small  part  of  its  efficacy  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  so  much  in  common  with  the 
incantations  of  magic.  AVe  might,  perhaps,  add 
that  the  whole  '  science '  of  astrology  is  based  upon 
a  type  of  reasoning  so  jivimitive,  so  nearly  akin 
to  that  upon  which  magic  itself  is  based,  that 
one  might  be  excused  for  failing  to  see  sometimes 
where  magic  begins  and  astrology  ends.  There 
was  at  least  one  large  and  especially  popular  class 
of  astrologers  about  whom  there  could  be  no 
doubt:  the  so-called  'larpoiJ.a0Tiiia.Ti.Kol,  or  astrolog- 
ical quacks,  whose  entire  practice  was  founded 
on  speculations  regarding  the  mystic  properties 
and  powers  of  mere  numbers.  The  Homan  legis- 
lators were  quite  justified  in  believing  that,  if 
there  wa-s  any  distinction  between  this  theory  and 
the  theory  of  magic  incantation,  it  was  a  tlistinc- 
lion  without  a  dilteience. 

It  is  also  riuite  true,  as  Hubert  insists,  that 
rilchemy  should  be  reckoned  per  se  as  a  science. 
We  miglit  add,  however,  that  alchemy  never  had 

•  ed.  V.  Rose,  Leipzig,  1S88. 

■■IT.  Mominsen,  Jtiim.  Stra/recht,  I.eipzig,  1899,  p.  0399. 

3  Op.  cit.  p.  1495. 


a  chance  to  be  leckoned  per  .se.  Not  until  it 
assumed  tlie  iiHii.'S  of  chemistry  wtvs  it  able  to 
escape  from  its  old  associations  with  magic  (see 
Alchemy). 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  divination,  even 
by  the  old  criterion  of  official  sanction,  occupies 
a  more  or   less    indeteriMinate    position   between 
magic   and  religion.     Indeed,  ^arre/a   and   magic 
are  so  thoroughly  commingled  that  even  in  antique 
parlance  the  one  is  often  merely  a  .synonym  for 
the  other.'     In  others  a  fairly  sharp  distinction  is 
supplied  by  official  sanction.     Nckyomantin,  for 
instance,  was  religious  if  used  in  a  family  cult, 
i.e.,  it  was  presumed  that  a  man  h.as  the  right  to 
call  up  his  own  ancestors  if  he  pleases.    Cy  a  some- 
what .'similar  presumption  it  was  also  sanctioned 
in  the  cult  of  the  heroes.^     Under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  only  magic,  but  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  characteristic  operations  of 
magic.    The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  another 
very  important  and  extensive  branch  of  divination, 
one  in  which  every  one  was  interested  and  which 
all  the  schools  of  philosophy,  especially  the  Stoics, 
investigated   and  discussed  at  great  length— the 
source,   valuation,    and   interpretation  of  dreams 
{iveipoKpiaia ;  see  BREAMS    AND    SleKP,   vol.   v.   p. 
30 f.,  and  cf.  Arteniidorus,  Onirorrilica,  a  curious 
treatise  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  which  still  survives). 
The  method  officially  sanctioned  for  securing  true 
and    prophetic   dreams    (oreipoiroMiria,    oveipairriala) 
was  incuhatio,  but  the  magic  papyri  (esp.  the  Pap. 
Lucid.  Batav.,  Leyden,  1843-85,  v.,  vi.)  are  fiiU^  of 
dfelpaiTrp-iKi,    formula?   and  charms   for   obtaining 
such  dreams.     Hubert  would  .also  include  within 
the  spliere  of  magic  such  practices  as  divination  per 
sortes  with  verses  of  Homer,  Vergil,  or  the  Scrip- 
tures, ipapiiaKoiiavrda  (Athen.  vi.  SO  [261  F])  and,  in 
general,  any  ceremonial  for  purposes  of  divination 
which  implies  the  use  of  magic  rites  in  our  sense 
of  the   word.     By   that  criterion,   of  course,   we 
should    agree   with    Hubert    that    divination    in 
private    cults   was    strongly   tinged   with   magic. 
The  same  was  true   even  of    official  divination, 
although  this  was  when  the  oracles  were  revived 
in  the  2nd  cent,  and  was  for  liistorical  reasons.    In 
all  these  cases,  however,  magic  was  distinguished 
from  religion   by   the    usual   criterion   of   official 
sanction.  ,     ,    ,  t 

II.  Mytbological  period.— Vnin  the  age  of 
Pericles  the  history  of  our  subject  is  largely  con- 
fined to  what  Huliert  calls  the  'mythology'  of 
magic.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
record  is  so  fragmentary  and  that  what  survives 
belongs  to  types  less  likely  to  be  concerned  with 
such  a  subject.  But  it  is  fairly  certain  that  not 
far  from  the  time  of  Pericles  magic  itself  rapidly 
assumed  greater  importance  in  the  everyday  life  of 
the  nation.  By  that  time  the  average  man's  faith 
in  the  old  gods  was  rapidly  diminishing;  and 
among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
spread  of  magic  and  kindred  ideas  in  any  people 
the  decay  of  orthodox  belief  is  by  no  means  the 
last  to  be  considered. 

I.  The  magicians.— Among  mythical  magicians, 
the  Telchines  (or  Telchinas),  the  Dactyli,  the 
Ctiretes— and  in  connexion  with  the  Curetes  the 
Corybantes  (see  Kouketes  and  Korybantes)— 
hold  a  position  which  amply  illustrates  the  funda- 
mental ideas  about  magic  already  mentioned. 
The  first  three  were  reckoned  the  primitive  pre- 
Hellenio  inhabitants  of  tJreek  lands— the  Tel- 
chines, of  lUiodes  (Strabo,  n.  472  ;  Uiod.  Sic.  v. 
55,  though  here,  as  with  the  others,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  confusion  in  names  and  places  of 
origin) ;  the  Dactyli,  of  Cretan  or  Phrygian  Ida 
(Strabo,  p.  355;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  1129);  and  the 
1  O  A.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamui.  Kbiiigsberg,  1829,  p.  032. 
>  n.  p.  236 ;  L.  Deubner,  De  Ineubalione,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  0. 
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Cnretes,  of  Acarnania.'  As  such,  they  were  all 
regarded  as  servants  of  the  gods  and,  indeed,  as 
themselves  more  or  less  divine  ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
they  actually  had  a  cnlt.^  Even  the  Telchines,  a 
synonym  of  spitefulness  in  the  folklore  of  Greece, 
were  in  their  time  founders  of  cults  (Diod.  Sic. 
V.  55 ;  cf.  Paus.  IX.  xix.  5).  But  they  all  belong 
to  the  old  order,  they  are  all  heterodox,  they 
are  all  classed  as  yoriTm  (Nonn.  xiv.  36  f.  ;  Strabo, 
p.  601).'  Indeed,  the  Telchines  are  inimical  to 
the  gods  and  spiteful  towards  men.  Tliey  use 
the  water  of  the  Styx  in  their  charms  (Nonnus, 
Dioni/s.  xiv.  36) ;  they  are  malignant  sorcerers, 
who  wither  the  plants,  ruin  the  crops,  and  make 
barren  the  domestic  animals. 

Most  notable  is  tlie  position  of  these  clans  in  the 
history  of  the  arts.  As  the  Cyclopes  were  the 
servants  of  Hephtestus,  so  these  semi-divine  cor- 
porations of  smiths  were  the  first  workers  in  iron 
and  copper,  gold  and  silver  ;  in  fact,  they  were  the 
inventors  of  metallurgy.  Hence  the  Telchines  in 
particular  are  aptly  compared  by  W.  Pape  ■*  to  the 
Kobolde  of  Germanic  mytliology.  These  clans  of 
demoniac  master  magicians  know  all  the  secrets  of 
nature.  The  Dactyli  were  masters  of  music  and 
of  the  healing  art.  They  taught  Orpheus  (Diod. 
Sic.  V.  64)  and,  long  afterwards,  Pythagoras. 
Paionius,  lasius,  Akesidas,  the  three  great  physi- 
cians of  the  epic,  are  all  Dactyli.  Later,  they 
were  regarded  as  inventors  of  the  famous  Ephesia 
Gramniata  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  15  [PG  viii.  781]). 
The  Centaurs  Chiron  and  Nessus  are  also  masters 
of  the  healing  art.  The  gift  of  prophecy,  though 
naturally  common  to  all  by  reason  of  their  magic 
powers,  is  especially  associated  with  the  Curetes. 
Among  all  nations  the  most  notable  symptom  of 
the  power  to  propliesy  is  an  ecstatic  state  of  miuti. 
The  assumed  origin  and  pattern  of  the  Corybantic 
worship,  the  best  known  and  most  widely  spread 
cult  of  this  nature  among  the  CJ reeks  and  Romans, 
was  the  wild  noise  and  clatter  of  the  armed  dance 
of  the  Curetes  around  the  baby  Zeus — really  a 
primitive  spell,  an  awoTpowalov,  to  keep  the  child 
from  harm  (see  Kourete.s  and  Korybante.s). 

The  great  individual  magicians  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy are  Prometheus  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  845 ;  Val. 
Flac.  vii.  356),  Agamedes,'  Melampus  (ApoUod. 
II.  ii.  2),  CEnone  (ib.  III.  xii.  6),  Pasiphae  (i6.  III. 
XV.  1),  Agamede  or  Perimede  (Roscher,  s.vv.  ; 
Theocr.  ii.  16  and  schol.),  Circe  (Roscher,  ii.  1193), 
and  Medea  (lb.  s.v.).  The  special,  though  not  tlie 
exclusive,  interest  of  all  is  (fiapfxaKcla.  Prometheus, 
the  wise  and  kindly  Titan,  belongs  to  the  old  regime. 
Melampus  comes  from  Thessaly,  the  distant  land 
of  magicians.  All  the  rest  (except  Qinone,  and 
even  she  is  a  water-nymph)  are  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  sun  or — which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing — with  the  sea  or  the  moon.  Agamedes 
is  the  grandson  of  Poseidon.  The  rest  are  de- 
scendants of  Helios.  Agamede  is  also  the  beloved 
of  Poseidon.  The  greatest  of  all  are  Circe  and 
Medea — both  of  the  seed  of  Helios  and  Poseidon, 
both  from  Colchis,  the  distant  land  where  the  sun- 
god  himself  rises  at  dawn  from  the  ocean  stream. 

Circe.  —  In  the  Homeric  account  —  the  most 
marvellously  correct  and  sympathetic  portrayal  in 
all  literature  of  her  curious,  abnormal,  not  quite 
human  type — Circe  dwells  far  away  in  the  mystic 
and  trackless  seas.  Cruel,  but  no  more  consciously 
cruel  than  the  child  who  separates  some  luckless 
fly  from  its  wings,  this  ^ap^axis,  whose  special 
power  is  metamorphosis,  amuses  herself  with  en- 
ticing such  wandering  mariners  as  come  within 
her  reach  to  drink  magic  potions  which  straight- 

'  Eoscher,  ii.  1688.  2  Jb.  ii.  1611. 

^Lobeck,  p.  1181  ff. 

4  WorUrbuch  der  griech.  Eigennamen'^,  Brunswick,  1S76,  s.v. 
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way  turn  them  into  swine.  Like  any  other  queen 
of  the  mermaids,  Circe  is  unmoral  rather  than 
immoral.  Nothing  could  be  more  in  harmony 
with  her  type  than  her  first  meeting  with  Odj'sseus 
and  their  subsequent  life  together,  or  than  the  fact 
that,  in  the  long  run  and  all  things  considered,  the 
Wanderer  never  had  a  more  tlisinterested  fiiend 
among  women. 

Medea. — Medea  is  a  relative  of  Circe  and,  like 
Circe,  was  sometimes  worshipped  as  a  goddess 
(Hes.  Theog.  956  ft'.  ;  Alcman,  cited  by  Athenag. 
Legal,  pro  Christ.  14) ;  in  fact,  the  Romans 
identified  her  with  Angitia  and  the  Bona  Dea 
(Macrob.  i.  xii.  ;  Serv.  on  J<:n.  vii.  750).  Of  all 
mythical  magicians  she  is  most  distinctly  the 
sorceress,  and  her  powers  as  such  are  the  most 
varied  and  terrible.  As  Hubert  says,'  she  is  evi- 
dently the  most  highly  developed  personality  in  a 
group  of  homonyms.  It  was  therefore  the  constant 
tendency  of  tradition  to  make  her  the  originator 
of  rites  and  charms  which  previously  had  no 
definite  pedigree  at  all  or  were  attributed  to  some 
more  obscure  rival.  At  all  events,  in  song  and  story, 
in  the  long  annals  of  magic  itself,  there  never  has 
been  a  sorceress  to  compare  with  Medea.  Medea, 
the  beautiful  and  awful  Colchian,  as  awful  as  he* 
mistress  the  goddess  of  the  crossways,  Medea 
TrafiipdpfiaKos,  daughter  of  ^'Eetes  and  granddaughter 
of  the  sun-god,  is  still  the  arch-enchantress  of  all 
the  Occident.  She  is  first  and  foremost  a  (papfiaxh. 
It  is  therefore  particularly,  though  not  exclusively, 
from  her  knowledge  of  <pdpiJ.aKa  that  her  power  is 
derived.  Her  box  of  magic  simples  is  often  men- 
tioned (Apoll.  Khod.  iii.  802,  iv.  25),  and  in  art  she 
is  often  represented  as  holding  it  in  her  hand. 
Her  charms  are  innumerable.^  She  can  restore 
youth,  bestow  invulnerability,  lull  the  dragon  of 
the  golden  fleece  to  slumber,  quiet  the  storms, 
make  the  rivers  pause  in  their  courses,  call  down 
the  moon  from  heaven,  etc.  Indeed,  Apollonius's 
description  (iv.  1665-72)  of  her  procedure  when, 
from  the  deck  of  the  Argo,  she  cast  the  evil  eye  on 
the  giant  Talus  far  away  on  the  clitis  of  Crete  and 
brought  him  down  to  his  death  is  enough  to  chill 
one's  blood.  But  Medea  is  also  beneficent,  and 
K.  Seeliger  (in  Roscher)  even  suggests  that  this 
was  really  her  primitive  character.  She  heals  the 
wounds  of  the  Argonauts,  cures  Heracles  of  his 
madness,  frees  the  Corinthians  from  a  famine,  and 
is  even  a  prophetess. 

Even  in  the  fancy  of  the  unlettered  her  memory 
never  fades.  On  the  contrary,  the  popular  tradi- 
tion of  her  continued  to  grow  in  its  own  way  (Tib. 
I.  ii.  51,  note,  ed.  K.  F.  Smith,  New  York,  1913). 
Special  feats  of  magic  w'ere  supposed  to  have  been 
her  invention  (e.g.,  Paus.  II.  xii.  1),  and,  as  the 
line  just  cited  from  Tibullus  suggests,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Ubri 

'carminum  valentium 
ReOxa  coelo  devocare  sidera ' 

of  Canidia  to  which  Horace  refers  (Epod.  xvii.  4) 
contained  more  than  one  charm  claimed  to  be 
Medea's  own.  So,  too,  the  magic  plants  and 
simples  for  which  Thessaly  was  so  famous  were 
supposed  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  first  place  from 
the  box  of  charms  lost  by  Medea  as  she  w  as  passing 
over  that  land  with  her  winged  dragons  (scliol. 
Aristoph.  Nubes,  749  ;  Aristides,  i.  p.  76  [Dindorf]). 
Her  fame  in  the  written  word  is  unique.  We  are 
obliged  to  agree  that  she  never  lived  among  men  ; 
she  was  merely  a  child  of  popular  fancy  and  the 
foster-child  of  a  long  line  of  literary  artists  few  of 
whom  were  men  of  transcendent  genius ;  and  j-et 
she  emerges  as  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  woman 
in  all  classical  antiquity.  Poets,  historians,  orators, 
philosophers,  even  unimpressionable  grammarians 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  1408. 

2  Roscher,  ii.  2483,  for  list  nnd  references. 
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and  commentators— few  fail  to  mention  lier.  Ovid 
never  escaped  from  her  spjll.  From  Homer  to  the 
last  feeble  echoes  of  rhetoric,  and  again  in  the 
renaissance  of  the  modern  world,  hers  is  a  dominant 
j)ersonalit3',  and  the  story  of  her  love  and  her 
lover,  her'  betrayal  and  her  terrible  revenge,  has 
never  grown  old  or  lost  its  interest  and  charm. 

As  we  might  guess,  Medea  is  the  typical  Oraeco- 
Konian  enchantress.  Her  connexion  with  Hocate, 
her  methods  of  discovering,  securing,  preparing, 
and  administering  her  ip6.pij.aKa,  and  the  large  pre- 
pon<lerance  of  (j>apjiaKda  itself  in  her  theory  and 
practice  of  magic  are  all  typical  of  every  other 
enchantress  both  in  literature  and  in  life  from 
Homer  to  the  end  of  the  classical  world. 

2.  Their  methods. — <J>dpjua/ca  are  either  to  be 
swallowed  or  to  be  applied  outwardly  a.s  salves  or 
plasters.  The  distinction  is  medical,  but  it  is  also 
Homeric,  and  applies  cciually  well  to  magic  at  any 
time.  Circe  uses  a  salve  to  restore  her  victims  to 
human  shape  (Od.  x.  391  f.);  Medea  uses  another 
to  render  Jason  invulnerable  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iii. 
101111.),  and  still  another— in  the  form  of  an 
aspersion — to  put  the  dragon  to  sleep  (ib.  iv.  156) ; 
in  the  old  Lesbian  folk-tale  Aphrodite  gave  I'haon 
a  box  of  salve  which,  when  applied  as  directed, 
gave  him  youth  and  surpassing  beauty  (.iilian, 
Var.  Hist.  "xii.  18  ;  Serv.  on  Mil.  iii.  279 ;  Palae- 
phat.  49 ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Mnrt.  ix.  2 ;  Rosclier,  s.v. 
'  Pliaon  ).  The  shirt  of  Nessus  and  the  robe  of 
Creusa  belong  to  the  same  type.  Pamphila  ( Anul. 
Met.  iii.  21)  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  box  filled 
with  little  caskets,  each  containing  a  special  salve 
for  a  given  metamorphosis. 

Quite  as  ancient  and  characteristic  is  the  ^apixaKov 
taken  as  a  drink.     So  Helen,  herself  a  sorceress, 
administered  her  Egyptian  nepenthe  (Od.  iv.  220- 
232)  ;  so  Circe  effected  all  her  transformations  (ib. 
X.  237)  ;  so  Medea  performed  some  of  her  feats. 
And  here,   again,  the  method   is  typical  of  later 
times.     One   branch   of  it — the  use  of   ij>l\Tpa  or 
pof-ula  amatoria,   i.e.   drinks  to  inspire  love — is 
perhaps  the  commonest  and   most  characteristic 
feature  of  all  ancient  magic.     It  is  to  be  noted 
here  that  in  Circe's  case  the  process  is  not  com- 
pleted until  she  touches  the  victim  with  her  pdjSSos, 
or  magic  wand.     In  art  Medea  is  frequently  repre- 
sented with  a  wand  ;  with  a  wand  Athene  makes 
Odysseus  look   young  again   [Od.    xvi.    172);    so 
1    Hermes  overposvers  our  senses  {II.  xxiv.  343  ;  Od. 
'    V.  47)  ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  to  this  day  no 
magician's  outfit,  even  if  he  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  sleight-of-hand  performer,  is  complete 
without  this  ancient  and  dramatic  accessory.     The 
use  of  the  wand  seems  to  be  an  ap|ilication  of  the 
doctrine  of  sympathy.     It  facilitates  the  transfer 
of  the  magician's  power  to  the  object  upon  which 
he  wishes  to  exert  it.     But  in  all  cases  the  wand  is 
a  help  rather  than  an  actual  necessity.     Except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  gods  just  mentioned, 
who,  as  such,  are  too  powerful  to  need   it,   the 
really  essential  thing  is  the  <j>Ap/iaKov,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Groeco-Roman  theory  of  magic  pre- 
supposes  that    Circe    had    already    prepared  her 
<pip)w.Ka  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  proper  charm, 
and   that    Helen's    nepenthe   had    been   similarly 
treated   either   by   herself  or   by   the    .sj)ecialisls 
from  whom  she  had  procured  it. 

The  same  rules  hold  good  for  ipapixaKtla  in  the 
art  of  healing.  The  sons  of  Autolycus  bind  up  the 
wound  of  Odysseus,  and  stop  the  How  of  blood  with 
an  iirauS-fi  (Od.  xix.  ioi) ;  the  divine  physician, 
Asclepius,  follows  the  same  methods  (Pind.  Pytli. 
iii.  52;  cf.  iv.  217;  schol.  hthm.  vi.  53;  cf.  Soph. 
Q'.d.  Col.  1194  [Jebb]),  and  at  all  times  the  use  of 
incantation  with  a  remedy  was  so  cliararteri.stic 
that  one  of  our  richest  sources  for  the  study  of 
^op/iaselo  as  magic  is  the  works  of  the  physicians 


from  Hippocrates  to  Marcellus.  Not  that  men 
like  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  much  impressed 
by  the  magic  of  medicine  ;  but  their  patients  were, 
and  any  good  doctor  learns  that  his  most  powerful 
allies  are  the  patients  own  determination  to  recover 
and  his  belief  that  he  is  going  to  succeed.  In 
popular  medicine,  of  course,  the  survival  of  magic 
IS  much  more  marked.  Here,  too,  the  practice  of 
pre-Periclean  times  is  typical.  The  case  of  Iphiclus 
(ApoUod.  I.  ix.  12;  Roscher,  ii.  306)  is  an  excellent 
example. 

For  ten  vears  Iphiclus  could  have  no  children.  At  last  he 
consulted  lilelamnus  the  seer.  Ik-lanipiis,  whose  specialty,  lilte 
that  of  Mopsus  the  Argonaut  (Apoll.  Khod.  iii.  QUI  IT.),  was  the 
language  of  birds,  consulted  the  vulture.  The  vulture  said  that 
ten  years  before,  while  castrating  rams,  Iphiclus  hati.threatened 
his  father  I'hvlacus  with  the  knife.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  knife  bad  at  that  time,  and  presumably  by  I'h.l  lacus  hunself , 
been  struck  into  the  tree  with  which  the  lite  and  well-being  of 
IphichiS  were  bound  up,'  and  that  it  had  stuck  there  ever 
since.  The  knife  was  removed,  the  rust  scraped  off  and  pre. 
pared  as  a  4>apii.aKov,  and,  when  Iphiclus  had  taken  it  as 
prescribed,  he  immediately  recovered  his  powers.  Similarly, 
the  wound  of  Telephus  could  be  cured  only  by  the  rust  on  the 
spear  of  Achilles  hy  which  the  wound  had  originally  been  in. 
tlicted.  The  pr  uciple  is,  of  course,  frequently  illustrated  in 
the  later  history  of  Grsoco-Roman  magic,  and  still  survives 
in  our  own  homely  saying  that  'the  hair  of  the  dog  cures  his 
bite- 
Other  branches  of  magic  referred  to  in  this 
period  are  equally  typical.  According  to  Homer 
(Od.  X.  51611'.),  Odysseus  learned  from  Circe  how 
to  call  up  the  dead,  and  the  ceremonial  of  nckijo- 
mantin,  as  the  poet  pictures  it,  always  remained 
practically  the  same.  Indeed  the  antics  of  Empe- 
docles,  as  described  by  Diog.  Laert.  (viii.  59,  62  ff.), 
show  clearly  that  the  tyiie  of  the  70177-7;!  became 
finally  fixed  at  a  very  early  period.  Again,  the 
bag  o"f  winds  given  by  ^olus  to  Odysseus  (Od.  x. 
16  tt.)  repeats  the  symbolism  of  wind  and  weather 
magic  in  all  times  and  countries.^  The  same  is 
true  of  the  primitive  rustic  magic  attributed  to  the 
Telchines.  Finally,  the  love-charm  known  as 
'  drawing  down  the  moon '  was  certainly  familiar 
long  before  the  time  of  Sophron,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  contemporary  of  Xerxes.  Presum- 
ably this  charm  was  from  the  first  looked  upon  as 
the  special  property  of  the  Thessalian  witches.  At 
all  events,  the  idea  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  (Nubes,  749)  and  was  never  after- 
wards forgotten. 

III.  Foreign  influences. —y^e  have  seen 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  distance  in  time 
or  space  or  both,  the  early  Greeks  attributed  special 
magic  powers  to  their  alien  predecessors,  the 
Telchines,  Dactyli,  and  Curetes— apparently,  too, 
the  Pelasgi— and  that  unusual  activitv  and  ability 
in  magic  were  attributed  to  what  at  tlie  time  were 
felt  to  be  such  distant  countries  as  Colchis,  Egypt, 
Thessaly,  and  even  the  Islands.  As  time  went  on 
and  the  horizon  of  the  known  world  became  corre- 
spondingly wider,  such  local  centres  became  pari 
passu  more  and  more  distant,  and  the  strange 
tribes  of  the  African  deserts,  the  mysterious 
nations  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  still  more 
mysterious  peoples  of  the  Far  North  took  their 
turn  as  redoubtable  magicians. 

But  the  primacy  always  remained  with  Thessaly. 
In  the  time  of  Aristojihancs  as  in  the  time  of 
Apnleius,  'Diessaly  v;a,s  par  excellence  the  realm  of 
magic  and  magicians.  The  literature  is  full  of  it, 
and  evidently  the  literature  was  in  this  respect  a 
faithful  rellexion  of  average  opinion  in  the  world 
at  large.  Numberless  passages  might  bo  cited  to 
show  that  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  as  long  after- 
wards in  the  Koine  of  .\ugustus,  the  average  pro- 
fessional enchantress  found  it  'good  business'  to 
advertise  herself  as  a  '  genuine  Tlie.ssalian.' 

Orphism.— Thrace  too,  though  Pliny  (//A'  xxx. 
1  W.  Mannhardt,  Antikr  Wattl-  iind  l''ct:lkiUlf,  Berlin,  1677, 
p.  Sdff. 
a  {iH'<,  pt.  i..  The  Mai/ie  Art,  London,  1011,  i.  319  9. 
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If.)  denies  it,  was  another  famous  locality  for 
magic.  But  Thracian  magic,  as  Hubert  warns  us,' 
was  really  another  name  for  Orphic  manic.  No.v 
Orphism  itself  was  not  essentially  magic  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  not  only  a  religious  movement 
l)Ut  a  religious  movement  of  the  most  momentous 
importance  in  the  spiritual  development  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  and  ultimately  of  the  entire 
Western  world  (see  Orphism).  But  it  was 
heterodo.\  and,  therefore,  '  magic'  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  great  and  definite  example 
within  historical  times  of  the  impingement  of  a 
strange  religion  on  Greek  orthodoxy.  Aristo- 
phanes and  his  fellow  poets  make  all  manner  of 
fun  of  the  Orphics,  and  such  a  passage  as  Euripides, 
Ci/c/ops,  639  ff.  (cf.  Plato,  Eep.  364  E),  shows  that 
Orpheus,  like  Musseus,  had  already  become  an 
inventor  of  magic,  a  sort  of  protomagician  and 
doctor.^  Finally,  Orpheus  the  magician,  as  he 
appeared  to  the  popular  mind  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C., 
became  a  character  of  great  importance  in  the 
mystic  magic  of  later  daj's,^  the  rites  of  the  Orphics 
were  associated  with  those  of  the  Chaldiei,  the 
Ophitte  claimed  Orpheus  as  their  founder,  and  lie 
was  even  made  one  of  the  founders  of  astrology 
and  alchemy.  Indeed,  as  Hubert  says,'  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  Orphic  texts  and 
magic  texts.  Further  confusion  was  caused  by  the 
lustral  ceremonies  peculiar  to  Orphism,  and  to  the 
association  of  Orpheus  with  the  cult  of  Selene  and 
Hecate.  So  far  as  the  average  man  was  con- 
cerned, the  distinction  between  the  ayupron.  and 
the  navTds  and  the  unattached  priests  of  Orphism 
(Plato,  Rep.  364  B ;  Theophr.  CImr.  xxx.  [xvi.])^  was 
practically  negligible.  The  standing  charge  against 
them  was  their  emphasis  on  mysteria.  But  Orphism 
itself  suffered  from  the  fact  that,  being  a  strange 
religion,  it  was  at  once  classed  as  mere  magic.  As 
such,  it  had  no  standing  and  inevitably  began  to 
deteriorate.  It  justified  more  and  more  its  new 
name  of  ordinaryimagic,  and  its  adherents  assumed 
more  and  more  the  habits  and  point  of  view  of 
ordinary  magicians.  On  the  other  hand,  ordinary 
magic  was  enriched  and  enlarged,  as  usual,  by 
contact  with  new  principles  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. Here,  of  course,  we  have  one  important 
reason  for  the  incomparable  wealth  and  variety  of 
Greeco-Koman  magic. 

The  Magi. — But  of  all  these  foreign  influences 
on  native  magic  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  i.e. 
of  the  Magi,  was  perhaps  the  most  important.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  ordinary  opinion  of  later  times  it 
was  the  tj-peof  all  such  influence  in  general.  An 
almost  immediate  result,  e.g.,  of  absorption  by  its 
native  rival  was  the  designation  of  the  new  com- 
bination as  fiayela.  As  we  have  seen,  this  was  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  4tli  cent.  B.C.  ;  we  are 
therefore  safe  in  assuming  that  by  that  time  the 
Greeks  had  already  drawn  the  inevitable  corollary, 
afterwards  generally  accepted,  that  the  original 
fountain-head  of  the  new  combination  was  Zoro- 
aster, the  Persian.  The  intrusion  of  Zoroaster 
upon  magic  is  characteristically  reUected  in  the 
later  history  of  the  subject.  Thus,  as  it  was 
popularly  believed  in  the  ancient  world  that  great 
.scholars  and  sages — especially  if,  like  Pythagoras, 
Epimeuides,  Democritus,  and  even  Plato,  they  had 
also  travelled  in  foreign  parts  and  had  been 
vouchsafed  the  ineH'able  mysteries  of  the  Oriental 
religions — were  thereby  mighty  magicians,  if  not 
actually  the  first  to  reveal  their  wondrous  art  to 
the  world  at  large  (Val.  Max.  VIII.  vii.  7,  ext.  -2  ; 
Solinus,  3;  EN  xxx.  3f.,  xxiv.  15611'.,  xxv.  13  H'.  ; 

1  Op.  cU.  p.  1499. 

-For  formula;  attributed  to  Orpheus  see  E.  Aliel,  Ofphicii, 
Leipzig,  1885  ;  R.  Wiinsch,  Rhcin.  ilus.  Iv.  (19901  7S. 

^Orphica,  974  ff.;  Lithka,  50;  A.  Dieterich,  Abmjias, 
Leipzig-,  1891. 

■•  Op.  Cll.  p.  14'J9.  .  5  Lobeok,  p.  Olio. 


Pint.  Syiiipoi:  viii.  8;  Aul.  Gell.  x.  12;  Apul.  de 
Hag.  27,  31  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  7  ;  Lucian,  Nccyo- 
mantia,  6 ;  Apoll.  Tyan.  Ep.  xvi),  we  now  hear 
that  Pythagoras  «  as  a  pupil  of  Zoroaster  ;  indeed, 
we  are  told  still  later  that  he  was  also  a  pupil 
of  Zaratas  the  Chaldsean  (Lobeck,  Aglaophamus, 
p.  471).  Democritus  broke  into  tlie  tomb  of  Dar- 
danus  in  order  to  secure  the  wondrous  MSS  buried 
with  the  defunct ;  and  others  say  that,  after  being 
initiated  by  the  Persian  Osthaues,  he  became 
one  of  the  fountain-heads  of  the  tradition  of 
alchemy. 

Of  these  Persian  sages  associated  with  the 
tradition  of  Gra;co-Romau  magic  the  most  famous 
was  Osthanes  (HN  xxx.  8,  etc.).  His  special 
prominence  was  partly  due  to  the  belief  that  he 
had  committed  to  writing  all  the  voluminous  and 
unutterably  precious  but,  until  his  time,  entirely 
oral  tradition  of  ancient  magic  (ib.).  The  first 
book  on  medical  magic  was  attributed  to  him 
(ib.  xxviii.  6),  and  also  certain  apocryphal  books 
on  alchemy.'  Of  all  the  authors  on  magic  he  is 
the  most  frequently  referred  to,  and  his  name  may 
lie  found  cited  as  an  important  authority  in 
'  dream-books '  still  for  sale. 

As  we  shall  see,  all  this  foreign  influence  on 
magic  was  much  discussed  by  the  philosophers 
(Diog.  'La.ext.  promm.  1).  One  of  the  most  notable 
conti'ibutions  must  have  been  the  .so-called  'SlayiK6s, 
usually  attributed  to  Aristotle  {Frag.  Aristut.,  ed. 
Rose,  frag.  32 fi'.).  Suidas  [s.v.  ' Antisthenes ') 
does  well  to  doubt  Aristotelian  authorship,  for  the 
symptomatically  childish  statements  referred  to  it 
are  eminently  uncharacteristic  of  that  residuary 
legatee  of  Hellenic  thought,  the  hard-headed  and 
highly  intellectual  Stagyrite. 

IV.  Italic  magic— The  traditional  history  of 
Italic  magic  is  not  so  well  attested,  but  the 
assumption  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was  quite 
the  same  as  that  of  Greece  is  fully  supported  by 
such  testimony  as  survives.  The  first  Roman 
reference  to  magic  is  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 

(•  QVI  FRVGES  EXCANTASSIT.    .    .    .    NEVE   ALIENAM 

.SEGETEM  PELLEXEKIS)  -  which  forbids  the  trans- 
ference— by  magic — of  the  crops  growing  in  other 
people's  fields  to  your  own.  This  primitive  and 
iiniversal  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  wheat- 
ears  in  your  neighl>our's  Hekl  are  full  of  grain  and 
yours  are  not  never  died  out  among  the  Romans. 
It  is  illustrated  by  Pliny's  typical  anecdote  of  one 
Furius  Chre.simus  (HN  xviii.  41),  and  as  late  as 
the  6th  cent.  A.D.  we  are  told  by  Agobardus  of 
Lyons,  dc  Grandine  ct  Tonitriiis,  2  (PL  civ.  148), 
tliat  in  his  time  the  belief  was  current  that  the 
witches  had  formed  a  sort  of  trust  and  were  trans- 
porting all  the  crops  in  air-ships  to  a  land  with 
the  significant  name  of  '  Magonia. ' 

A  certain  amount  of  magic  of  this  jirimitive 
type  is  preserved  by  the  Elder  Cato  (dc  Aqv.  70  f., 
73,  96,  102,  127,  156-160)  and  Varro  (de  Be  Bust. 
I.  ii.  27)  and  is  more  or  less  discernible  in  later 
authors  («.</.,  HN  xi.  5,  xxviii.  4  ;  Sen.  Qucest, 
Nat.  iv.  7  ;  Serv.  on  Eel.  viii.  99  ;  Aug.  de  Civ. 
Dei,  viii.  10  ;  Pallad.  i.  35).  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  only  difterence  here  between  magic  and 
religion  is  that  religion  is  officially  sanctioned, 
while  magic  is  not.  The  ett'ect  of  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  is  simjily  to  establish  this  distinc- 
tion from  the  legal  point  of  view. 

Divination,  as  usual,  occupies  a  more  or  less 
indefinite  position  between  religion  and  magic. 
Hence  vckyonuiiHin  was  )ir,actised  to  a  certain 
extent  by  private  individuals,  and  Cicero's  accusa- 
tion of  Vatinius  (in  Vatin.  vi.  14)  is  not  so  extra- 
ordinary as  it  sounds. 

1  AI.  Bertlielot  aud  E.  Ruelle,  CoUeciwu  deii  ancUita  akhi- 
»i/a7(:.;  <irec.,  Paris,  18SS,  ii. 

2  BruBs,  p.  30. 
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The  usual  t«mi  for  a  majpcian  is  maUnciti,  hut  the  word  docs 
not  occur  in  the  taM' until  l>iocletian.*  IV^wfUrii/mis  the;?cneric 
name  lor  any  niapc  ceremony,  whether  I'e^^al  or  iHi';^al,  and 
veneJUus  or  vrnrn<-a  :>s  tlie  epithet  of  a  niajo^-ian  is  used  in  the 
■anie  way.  The  yna<jv£  in  (!<'icero's  tiuie  was  still  more  or  less 
associated  with  his  PersiAn  origin,  but  with  the  llrst  year  of 
Tiberius-  he  comes  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  after  Trajan's 
time  the  word  was  applied  to  any  one  who  practised  iue;::al 
mapc  (Cod.  Theodog,  ix.  16.  4;  C^,  Iiistin.  ix.  IS.  7).  Satja, 
'wise  woman,'  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  words  for  a 
*  witch '  in  the  lan;;ua^e,  and  the  fact  that  it  also  means  a 
'  bawd'  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  gala's  social  position  as 
well  as  of  her  ^pe«•iflc  functions  as  a  magician.  She  is  one  of 
the  standard  characters  of  the  Roman  elegy.  Striges  {)stri>j<v, 
Petron.  63;  Ital.  strfghf),  lit.  'screech  owls,'  was  a  name  for 
witches  which  records  the  popular  Roman  explanation  of 
vampires. 

As  the  Greeks  looked  upon  Tlies.saly,  so  tlie  old 
Romans  ai)peiir  to  liave  looked  upon  Etruria,  as 
a  land  of  magic  and  magicians.  Among  other 
accomplishinent.s,  the  Etrurians  knew  how  to 
call  up  the  dead,  liring  on  rain,  and  discover 
hidden  .springs  (Wissowa,  in  PaulyWissowa,  s.i: 
'  Aquilcx').  So,  too,  such  ancient  and  mysterious 
peoples  as  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  and  I'a'ligui  were 
particularly  famous  for  certain  magic  jiowers 
(Verg.  JEn.  vii.  758  ;  Hor.  Epod.  v.  76,  xvii.  29, 
60,  Sat.  I.  ix.  29  f.  ;  HN  xxi.  78  ;  Ovid,  Fasti, 
vi.  141  f.).  The  Romans  saved  the  Etruscan  Iiarus- 
picina  at  an  early  date  by  naturalizing  it.  Cato 
(rfe  Agr.  v.  4)  cla.'5ses  it  "with  the  rituals  of  the 
aftgnna,  harioli,  and  Chaldwi  as  a  matter  which 
any  solid  farmer  would  do  well  to  avoid ;  but, 
although  he  himself  was  doubtless  unaware  of  it, 
his  own  charm  for  a  sprained  hip  has  a  suspiciously 
foreign  sound.  Even  then  Roman  magic  had  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influx  of  foreign 
religions  wliieli  set  in  soon  after  the  Second  Punic 
War ;  the  overpowering  influence  of  Hellenism 
began  still  earlier  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Greek 
magic  itself  had  been  thoroughly  commingled  and 
overlaid  with  foreign  elements.  '  Finally,  our  prin- 
cipal Roman  source  for  the  details  of  magic  practice 
is  the  poets — and  the  poets  confine  themselves  for 
the  most  part  to  the  Greek  tradition.  The  result 
is  that  after  Gato's  time  we  are  dealing  not  so 
much  with  Greek  magic  or  Roman  magic  as  with 
the  magic  of  the  Gr.eco-Roman  Empire. 

Before  referring  to  the  ancient  literature  con- 
nected with  this  subject— originally  enormous  and 
still  formidable— it  should  be  observed  that  no 
small  amount  of  magic  of  a  certain  type  had 
already  pa-ssed  into  the  category  of  w  hat  Hubert 
aptly  cafls  '  magie  etemelle,'^  i.e.  magic  too  old  to 
have  a  delinite  origin,  and  .so  common  that  the  fact 
that  it  was  ever  magic  at  all  has  long  since  been 
forgotten— in  short,  magic  that  has  been  secularized 
and  is  reckoned  merely  so  much  scieutihe  know- 
ledge  already  acquired.  This  explains  why  Pliny, 
a  hard-headed  Roman  \\\n  had  no  use  whatever 
for  what  he  would  deline  as  magic,  is  for  us  a 
principal  .source  for  tliose  magic  formula'  and  in- 
cantations which  long  usage  had  made  a  jiait  of 
medicine  and  the  various  sciences  with  which  he 
deals.  And  to  a  gi'Ci^ier  or  less  extent  similar 
material  raav  be  found  in  any  other  ancient  author- 
ity wlio  deals  with  the  same  matters.  One  of  the 
most  important  themes  of  Gra'co-Kouian  science 
was  the  tradition  of  the  given  subject.  Perhaps 
this  explains  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  cour.se  of 
time  the  vely  word  0iiri«.ir  itself  acquired  the 
secondary  meaning  of  *  magic' 

For  these  as  well  as  for  other  rea.sons  already 
given,  few  sources  are  so  valuable  to  the  student 
of  Graeco-Roman  magic  as  the  ancient  treatises 
concerned  with  mc<licine,  especially  if,  like  I'linj-, 
the  author  is  an  inveterate  collector  of  useful 
information,  or  if,  like  the  dr  Mrrlin,,iwnti.i  of 
Marcellns,  the  book  is  intended  for  home  twe. 
One  of  the  most  notable  ami  characteristic  ilevolop- 
*  Momniscn,  Slra/recht,  p.  040,  n.  3. 
=  lb.  p.  040,  n.  7.  >  Op.  cit.  p.  loOl. 


ments  of  antiquity,  especially  during  and  after  the 
Alexandrian  age,  was  the  extent  to  which  every 
conceivable  subject  of  a  scientific  or  ^ua^-scientilic 
nature  was  treated  as  literature,  partictilarlj'  as  a 
theme  for  verse.  In  such  cases  whatever  magic 
there  was  in  the  subject  was  rarely  forgotten. 
Valuable  sources  for  the  inagio  of  medicine, 
thereft)re,  are  the  Theriaca  and  Ahxipharmaca  of 
Nicander  (even  more  famous  were  the  lost  poems 
on  the  same  subject  by  --Emilius  Macer)  and  the 
long  passage  on  snakes  in  Lucan,  ix.  607-937, 
which  doubtless  owed  much  to  Macer.  Particu- 
larly valuable,  too,  are  tlio.se  writers  who  deal  with 
some  homelier  branch  of  medicine,  such  as  the  art 
of  the  veterinary — like  Palladius  and  the  authors 
of  Hi/ipi<itrica  and  the  Mulomcdicina.  Es])ecially 
notable  amon|;  physicians  are  ^tius  of  Amida, 
Theo])hanes  Nonnus,  and  Alexander  of  Tralles, 
but,  above  a'l,  Cyranides  and  Dioscurides.  Scri- 
boniiis  Largus  anJl  Serenus  Sammonicus  also  might 
be  considered.  In  short,  any  ancient  doctor, 
however  \\ise  or  learned,  is  likely  to  contribute 
something  to  medical  magic. 

The  writers  on  agriculture  and  kindred  themes 
{e.g.,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  the  author  of  the 
Geopunicn,  Gargilius  ilartialis),  the  writers  on 
botany,  beginning  with  Theophrastus  (Historia 
Plantnrum),  the  naturalists,  and  the  writers  of 
(piviKa,  like  Neptunalins,  are  valuable.  The  same 
is  true  of  antiquarians  like  Gellius  and  Macrobius, 
of  the  Paradoxographi,  of  the  Agrimensores,  antl 
of  the  Parfemiographi.  In  short,  omitting  for  the 
present  that  large  and  important  class  of  writers 
who  deal  with  the  subject  merely  as  a  literary 
asset,  any  ancient  author,  no  matter  what  his 
theme  may  be,  is  likely  to  contribute  something 
to  our  knowledge  of  contemporary  magic. 

It  is  the  philosophers,  however,  especially  the 
philosophers  of  a  certain  type,  who  are  most  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  most  remarkable  phase 
in  the  historj'  of  our  subject.  We  have  already 
seen  at  how  early  a  date  the  spiritual  life  of 
anticjuity  began  to  feel  the  impact  of  foreign  ideas 
and  systems.  The  Orphics,  the  Magi,  the  worsliip 
of  Mithra,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Phtenicians,  the  Egj'ptians,  the  Hebrews — these 
are  merely  the  most  important.  And  the  process 
was  facilitated  to  an  indefinite  extent  by  tlie  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  as  it  was  again  later  by  the 
extension  of  Roman  power  to  whatever  seemed 
worth  while  in  the  way  of  territory.  Laws  were 
passed  and,  as  we  have  seen,  were  severely  enforced. 
But  they  appear  to  have  been  practically  powerless. 
The  classical  world  was  a  babel  of  creeds,  and  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  great  capital  was  alive 
with  a  dozen  dillerent  kinds  of  magicians,  from  the 
lowly  sagn  to  the  imjiressive  Chaldctus.  As  yet 
the  average  man  of  birth  and  education  was  not, 
as  one  might  sa3',  dangerou.slv  afl'ected  by  these 
different  varieties  of  heterodoxy  ;  but  already 
I)owerful  disintegrating  influences  hail  long  been 
at  work.  As  early  as  three  hundred  years  l>efore 
.\ugustus,  the  great  tide  of  mj-sticism  and  related 
ideas  was  already  rising.  Orphism  was  prominent 
in  it.  Hnt  Urphism  (and,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  specific  creed  that  one  might  name)  was  per- 
haps quite  as  much  a  sj'nii'toni  a-s  a  cause.  Spiritual 
unrest  was  world-wide.  Men  needed  new  wine,  and 
the  old  bottles  could  not  contain  it.  The  craving 
which  for  generations  had  been  more  or  less  va';ue 
grew  in  volume  and  intensity,  and  finally  reached 
its  acme  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  '2nd 
cent,  of  our  era.  I'liere  were  creeds  then- — like 
tho-^e  of  Isis  .tiid  Mithra — that  would  seem  to  have 
iu.st  missed  liecoming  great  religions  of  the  future. 
There  were  men,  too,  in  that  period— f.i;.,  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  and  the  Peregrintis  of  l.urian  — 
who  were  philosophers  of  the  contemporary  type, 
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and  jiosetl  as  the  more  or  less  insijircil  founders  oli 
creeds — all  charlatans,  of  course,  Init  not  entirely 
so  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  inconceivable  that  the 
names  of  some  of  these  men  miyht  have  gone  ring- 
ing through  the  ages  insteail  of  being  merely  an 
object  of  occasional  scholastic  contemplation. 

Mysticism. — The  unusual  prominence  of  magic 
in  this  period  is  symptomatic  and  due  to  a  number 
of  causes.     There  was,    of   course,   the   ignorant 
lower  class,  who   always  believe  in  magic.     But 
there  was  also  a  higher  class,  fairly  well  educated 
—heavily  recruited  in  a  period  like  this— who  had 
lost  their  faith  in  orthodoxy,  but  who  lacked  the 
character  to  seek  the  truth  elsewhere  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  to  attain  it.    They  preferred  to 
give    themselves    up  to    whatever    promised   the 
incredible — in    a    way  sutliciently  dramatic    and 
interesting  to  gratify  the  taste  for  novelty.    Under 
such  circumstances  there  is  always  another  class 
ready  to  cater  to   this   form  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual    dissipation.      Both     these    classes — the 
willing  deceivers  and  the  willingly  deceived— .are 
pictured  to  the  life  in  Lucian's  admirable   skit, 
the  Philopseudes,  i.e.  '  Liars  for  the  love  of  it.'     A 
few,   of  course,  ridiculed  the  whole  matter  ;  the 
most  notable  example  is  Lucian  himself,  who  has 
been   well    named    '  the   Voltaire    of    antiquity.' 
Others  undertook  to  demolish  magic  by  argument ; 
chief  among  these  were  the  Sceptics,  the  Cynics, 
and  the  Epicureans,  i.e.  those  who  did  not  believe 
in  orthodoxy,  and  therefore,  by  our  familiar  crite- 
rion, were  not  logically  driven  to  accept  the  reality 
of  heterodoxy.     Finally,  however,  there  were  also 
others — especially    the    Gnostics    and   the    Alex- 
andrian  school  of  philosophy — who,  after  honest 
and  conscientious  investigation,  became  responsible 
for  the  most  remarkable  development  of  magic  in 
Grseco-Roman  times.     This  is  the  magic  of  mys- 
ticism   in    its  various  forms.     Among   the   most 
important    authorities    for    this    aspect    of    the 
Alexandrian    school  are    Porphyrins  (de   Abstin- 
evtia  and  de  Mysteriis)  and  Proclus  (de  Sacrijicio 
et  Magia).     The  tlieory,  as  Hubert  observes,'  is 
one  in  which  the  philosophical  and   the  religious 
elements  are  still  imperfectly  ditierentiated.     It  is 
a  synthesis  of  all  the  known  methods  of  acting  on 
the  powers  of  the  supernatural  world.     It  is  half- 
way between  religion  and  ordinary   magic,   and 
capable  of  moving  in  either  direction.    The  philoso- 
phers, of  course,  emphasized  the  religious  character 
of  the  combination,  but,  as  Augustine  {loc.  cit. )  saw, 
and  as  Porphyrius  himself  acknowledged  (fjuuted 
by  Eus.  Pitep.  Evancf.  v.  10),  they  could  make  no 
satisfactory  distinction  between  goelia,  magia,  and 
theargia.     Their  principal  criterion  was  the  char- 
acter and  intentions  of  tlie  individual  performing 
the  given  ceremony — a  criterion  hard  to  apply  and 
of  no  real  value  in  itself.     Their  theurgia  became 
dissociated  from  religion ;  its  position  in  society, 
like  that  of  the  theurgia  of  the  old  Egyptians,  was 
not  such  as  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  religion  ; 
in  fact,  even  without  it  the  Alexandrian  philosophy 
had  all  the  outward  appearance  of   magic.     The 
attack  on  Apuleius  was  supported  more  by  the 
various  initiations  of  which  he  was  so  proud  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  traditions  which  he  invoked  than 
by  any  specific  acts  of  magic  with  which  he  was 
charged.     Theurgia  did  afterwards  enter  religion, 
but  it  entered  by  the  Gnostics,  not  by  the  philo- 
sophers— and  this  only  in  so  far  as  the  Gnostics  who 
transformed  it  into  a  cult  were  recognized  as  a 
religious  organization.     So,  too,  the  cult  of  Mithra 
gave  a  religious  character  to   theories  and  cere- 
monials that  in  Pliny's  time  (UN  xxx.  17  f.)  were 
described  as  magic.     On  the  other  hand,   it  \yas 
always  diflicult  to  distinguish  between  the  Ophitie 
and  the  regular  as,sociations  of  magicians. - 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  iSOl.  •  Dieterich,  p.  149. 


Theurgical  philosophy  was  violently  attacked  by 
the  Sceptics,  Epicureans,  and  Cynics  (Philostr. 
Apolt.  Tijan.  vii.  39).  Among  the  most  important 
works  were  the  Ivari  Mci7aii'  of  the  Epicurean 
Celsus  (probably  the  adversary  of  Origen,  and  the 
one  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated  his  Psciidomci litis), 
and  tlie  VoriTotn  >l'w/)a  of  the  Cynic  Ginomaus. 
The  Upbs  MaSij/ianvocj  of  Sextus  Empiricus  still 
survives,  and  it  is  unusually  dreary  reading.  Like 
Lucian  (e.g.,  in  his  Ale.cander  setc  Pseudumnntis, 
Demmiax,  Philopseudes,  etc.),  tlicy  attacked  not 
only  magic,  but  everything  marvello\is  in  either 
religion  or  mj'thology.  Lucian  feels  that  the 
wandering  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess  are  no 
better  than  any  other  magicians.  All  magic  is 
a  mere  pretence,  all  magicians  are  hypocrites, 
rascals,  and  charlatans,  whose  object  is  to  play  on 
the  credulity  of  the  average  man. 

The  Christians. — The  attitude  of  the  Christians, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  dillerent.  According  to 
Origen,  Celsus  had  no  right  to  deny  tlie  reality  of 
magic  ;  Augustine  was  ([uite  certain  that  the  rites 
used  for  summoning  demons  were  efticacioiis  (de 
Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  6)  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Church  Fathers 
in  general  are  far  from  denying  the  existence  and 
power  of  magic  (Epiph.  Hcer.  xxxiv.  1  ;  Tert.  Apol. 
35,  de  Anima,  bl  ;  Eus.  Prcep.  Evang.  v.  14),  especi- 
ally in  those  early  days  when  it  seemed  necessary 
to  make  the  sharpest  possible  distinction  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Gnostics.  All  heretics  in 
general  and  Gnostics  in  particular  were  magicians 
and  their  faith  was  magic  {Iren.  Hmr.  i.  13  ii'.  ; 
.Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  26).  Paganism  in  any 
form  was  magic.  For  the  Alexandrian  theurgi  the 
difference  between  gods  and  demons  was  merely  a 
dillerence  in  degree  ;  for  the  Christians  there  was 
an  absolute  opposition  between  the  two  :  God  was 
good,  all  the  demons  were  evil ;  the  pagan  gods 
were  all  demons,  therefore  all  the  pagan  gods 
were  evil.  Any  and  all  marvels  which  did  not 
happen  to  be  orthodox  were  the  work  of  the 
demons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  really  the  familiar  old 
distinction  between  the  orthodox  and  the  hetero- 
dox, with  a  much  greater  emphasis  on  the  secondary 
conclusion,  also  ancient,  that  the  one  was  good  and 
the  other  evil,  per  se.  And  the  same  old  distinc- 
tion carried  with  it  the  same  old  assumption  that 
the  one  was  just  as  real  as  the  other.  The  Christ- 
ians never  seem  to  have  realized  any  more  than 
did  their  pagan  forefathers  that  the  difference 
between  their  gods  and  otlier  [jeople's  gods  might 
conceivably  be  the  difference  lietween  gods  who  are 
and  gods  who  never  were.  The  only  way  to  deal 
with  the  pagan  gods  was  to  classify  them  as  evil 
demons  (Tatian,  Oral.  viii.).  They  were  just  as 
real  as  ever ;  the  marvels  and  prodigies  attri- 
buted to  them  were  just  as  real  and  just  as  readily 
believed  as  ever  ;  it  was  merely  insisted  that  the 
same  had  been  wrought  with  intent  to  deceive.  The 
'  idols '  still  nodded  and  gave  signs  from  time  to 
time,  just  as  they  had  always  done  ;  but  that  was 
a  iiiagii-a  operntio  wrought  by  the  demons  of  the 
old  religion  (Iren.  Rier.  v.  28.  2  ;  Eus.  HE  ix.  3). 
The  persistence  of  this  old  prodigy  of  nodding, 
etc.,  is  an  interesting  proof  that  the  Christians 
still  clung  to  the  old  pagan  idea,  more  or  less 
generally  entertained  by  the  less  edueateil  class, 
that  the  gods  actually  inhabited  their  statues. 
Many  a  priceless  example  of  ancient  art  has  been 
destroyed  for  this  reason,  and  the  idea  still  survives 
in  the  famous  medifeval  story  of  the  •  Ring  of 
Venus. ' 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  student  of  magic  of 
this  strange  period  are  such  surviving  treatises  as 
the  Poimandres  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Aselepius 
sire  Dialogiis  Hermetis  Tri.imcgi.it i,  the  Hicro- 
i/lt/phica  of  Horapollon,  and  the  astrological  works 
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of  Necliepso  and  Petosiris.'  Tlio  liteiatme  of  the 
magic  oracles  liclonjk'x  to  astrology  as  well  ax  to 
magic.  Anotlier  iiiipDrtant  source  is  tlie  Tuliellii; 
Dcpolionix,  so  many  of  which  have  come  to  light  in 
recent  years. - 

The  magic  papyri. — Hut  most  important  of  all 
are  the  magic  (lapj-ri  which  continue  to  turn  nji 
from  time  to  time  in  Egypt.  Hubert^  gives  the 
list  of  those  published  down  to  1904  ;  for  later  linds 
and  their  discussion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Xon 
Christ  (op.  cit.),  L.  Mitteis  and  U.  Wiloken, 
Papijruskunde  (Leipzig,  11)12),  the  ArcMv  jiir 
Papyrnsfurschtinrj,  and  the  occasional  reports  in 
Bursian's./«/))'c.v/)C)-/r7i<  ties  Idri.i.sischcn  Altertntns. 

The  magic  pajiyri  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
period  between  A.v.  300  and  500.  Their  discovery 
IS  peculiarly  fi)rtunale  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  a  type  whi(d>  came  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  and  which  some  of  the  later  emperors,  notably 
Diocletian,  made  se<lulous  ell'orts  to  destroy.  They 
are  not  original  and  independent  works,  but  merely 
handbooks  of  magic,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
tlie  editorial  tradition  is  very  poor.  There  are 
often  difierent  versions  of  the  same  thing ;  some- 
times the  hymn  or  formula  in  one  version  will  be 
considerably  abbreviated  as  compared  with  the 
same  hymn  or  formula  in  another  version  ;  again, 
certain  habitual  formula',  are  often  merely  indi- 
cated. It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
construct any  complete  and  trustworthy  text  of 
this  type. 

The  au  thorities  habitual  ly  quoted  and  the  .sources, 
so  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  seem  in  some  respects 
to  bear  out  Pliny's  statements  in  his  account  {HN 
XXX.  1  B'. )  of  the  growth  and  development  of  magic. 
Pliny  distinguishes  three  principal  sources  of 
ancient  magic:  (1)  the  Persian  school,  founded  by 
Zoroaster  ;  his  '2,000,000  verses  on  this  important 
subject  (note  the  childish  exaggeration  character- 
istic of  this  sphere)  were  revealed  and  explained 
to  the  Greeks  by  Osthanes.  Pythagoras,  Empe- 
docles,  and  Democritus  belonged  to  this  school, 
and  also  certain  ancient  Medes,  Babylonians,  and 
Assyrians.  Democritus  explained  the  magic  books 
of  Dardanus,  which  he  had  found  in  his  tomb ; 
they  were  written  in  I'hoenician.  (2)  Tlie  second 
is  the  .Jewish  school,  descended  from  Moses, 
lamnes,  and  lotapes  [Pop.  Mag.  p.  755  ;  Apul.  de 
Mag.  9  ;  Ex  7'""'=),  and  (.S)  the  third  is  a  Cypriote 
school. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Pliny  makes  no  reference 
to  the  Egy])tian  school,  which  was  p.articularly 
important  and  which,  of  course,  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  papyri  themselves.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant authorities  in  magic  alchemy  is  Maria,  the 
Jewess,  but  the  papyri  also  refer  to  real  philoso- 
phers like  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Ileraclitus,  and 
l)iogenes.  The  genuine  magicians,  i.e.  the  con- 
temporary or  recent  authorities,  are  generally 
referred  to  under  such  names  as  Zosimus,  Synesius, 
Olympiodorus,  Pelagius,  and  lambliclius.  Now 
and  then  we  find  such  curious  and  characteristic 
documents  as  a  letter  of  the  magician  Nephotes  to 
Psammetichns,  a  charm  of  Solomon,  or  a  letter  of 
Pitys,  the  Thessalian,  to  Osthanes.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  thoattitmle  of  the  Alexandrian  magi- 
cians towards  the  tradition  which  they  followed. 

It  is  no  longer  jiossible  to  trace  the  Persian, 
druidical,  and  I'rahmanical  elements  in  this  strange 
compound.  Assyro-Chald.-cau  influence  must  have 
been  strong,  but  it  ajipears  to  have  been  indirect. 
Jewish  influence,  on  the  contrary,  was  both  strong 
and  direct,  the  magic  papyri  being  strongly  allccrted 
by  Judaism.     Jewish  magicians  were  in  evidence, 

1  See  W.  von  Christ,  Oesch.  d*r  fjriech.  Litteratur^,  Munich, 
1908,  §  820,  for  editions,  etc. 

»  Si>e  esp.  W.  S.  Fox,  "The  Johns  lloukinBTiibeII»  DeflxionlB," 
AJPI^  Siippl.  to  vol.  xxxiii.  |1912)  and  references. 

'Op.  cU.  p.  UOSU. 


and  they  doiibHess  eiu'ouraged  the  inijircssion  that 
they  were  the  only  depositories  <if  iho  genuine 
tradition  of  real  magi<:.  But,  as  Hubert  remarks,' 
they  broiight  no  organized  system  to  bear  upon  the 
(Iripco-Roman  type,  but  merely  introduced  certain 
powerful  elpmcn(s  of  magic.  Especially  important 
here  was  the  liible,  which  was  presented  in  Egyp- 
tian by  way  of  the  Hermetic  tradition,  after  being 
translated  from  Greek,  and  furnished  part  of  the 
more  or  less  peculiar  mythology  of  magic  at  this 
time.  Their  god,  as  we  should  expect,  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  incantations,  especially  the  ditlerent 
forms  of  his  name  (Aotli,  Abaoth,  Arbathiao, 
Abriao,  Adonai,  etc.).  Especially  frequent,  too, 
are  the  names  of  Moses,  Abraham,  .facoli,  Solomon, 
and  the  various  archangels.  F.  (J.  Kenyon-  has 
explained  '  Abrax.as '  as  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
benediction  hiib-b'ra/chdh  dahh'rah,  '  pronounce 
the  blessing,'  which  still  survives  in  the  magic 
of  modem  times  as  the  familiar  'abracadabra.' 
Hebrew  words  more  or  less  corrupted  are  frequent 
in  the  papyri,  and  Christian  influence  is  also  evident; 
it  followed  iu  the  wake  of  Judaism,  and,  though 
naturally  not  so  strong,  is  of  the  same  general  type. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  of 
all  is  that  of  Egypt,  as  we  might  expect  of  a  country 
so  ancient,  so  full  of  pretentious  wisdom,  with  a 
language  so  utterly  strange,  and  an  alphabet 
which  to  the  ordinary  outsider  seemed  so  hopelessly 
complicated  and  mysterious.  The  last  two  qualili- 
eations  alone  —  both  sovereign  for  charms  —  are 
enough  to  establish  the  reputation  of  any  country 
as  a  land  of  magic  and  magicians.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that,  unlike  the  Jews,  the 
Egyptians  contributed  a  complete,  organized  system 
of  magic  to  the  combination.  The  fact  that,  as  we 
learn  from  the  ljoi>k  of  the  Dcad,^  a  magician 
could  be  prosecuted  shows  that  the  old  Egyptians 
had  long  since  separated  magic  from  religion  by 
the  familiar  criterion  of  official  recognition.  So 
far  as  the  Greeks  and  Komans  are  concerned,  the 
great  name  here  is  Hermes  Trismegistus.  He  is 
not  only  the  principal  vehicle  and  interpreter  of 
Egyptian  magic,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Hermetic 
tradition  is  quite  as  powerful  in  the  articulate 
presentation  of  the  Hebrew  contributions. 

All  these  foreign  influences  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Grseco-Koman  magic  of  this  later  period 
are  more  or  less  clearly  traceable  in  the  magic 
papyri.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are 
never  clearly  differentiated.  Isis,  e.g.,  reveals  the 
wonderful  art  of  magic  to  Horus.  This  is  all  well 
enough  ;  Horus  was  one  of  the  family.  But  Isis 
learned  all  her  magic  from  one  of  the  Hebrew 
archangels.  It  is  equally  surprising  to  see  Sabaoth 
approached  with  Greek  rites.  Often  speci.-il  efficacy 
is  gained  by  issuing  a  sort  of  general  call  to  all  the 
pantheon  or — which,  thanks  to  the  doctrine  of 
sympathy,  amounts  to  the  same  thing — by  adding 
to  one  god  the  names  of  the  most  revereil  gods  in 
a  number  of  nationalities.  Magic  naturally  turns 
to  the  foreign  religions.  It  also  believes  that  the 
plural  is  more  redoubtable  than  the  singular. 
Hence  the  more  or  less  chaotic  pantheon  of  magic, 
especially  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  the  sympto- 
matic tendency  to  multiplication  and  mixture  for 
purposes  of  power,  which  reflects  to  a  certain 
extent  the  fact  that  magic  is  an  outlaw,  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  official  control,  and  that  it  has  no 
assureil  position  in  the  body  politic. 

V.  Theory  OFMAOIC.—'Vhe  procednresof  magic, 
especially  of  magic  so  highly  developed  as  was  that 
of  (ireeceand  Home,  are,  at  first  sight,  bewilderingly 
complex.  But  the  main  ideas,  the  e.ssential  princi- 
ples from  which  they  all  derive  and  upon  which  they 

I  Op.  cit.  p.  151.'). 

''  Creek  Pnpi/ri  in  thr  Itrit,  Museum,  London,  1893  If.,  t  88. 

3  ed.  E.  A.  W.  B\idifi-,  lA)ndon,  1899,  p.  ell. 
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are  all  founded,  are  simple,  universal,  and  eternal. 
1  The  fundamental  purpose  of  magic  is  to  compel 
1  by  supernatural  means  ;  the  primary  object  and 
'supposed  result  of  every  charm  is  some  form  of 
constraint.  Possession  or  obsession  (xctToxos)  is  a 
constraint,  any  form  of  metamorphosis  (such,  e.y., 
as  lycanthropy)  is  a  constraint,  _/V«ci«n<iO  in  all  its 
numerous  forms  is  a  constraint.  The  ancients 
habitually  associate  the  processes  of  magic  witli 
the  ideas  of  binding,  tying  up,  nailing  down,  and 
their  opposites.  A  magic  act  is  a  KarddecrfiO!,  a 
/taToSeo-is,  a  defixio,  a  devinetio  ;  the  removal  of  its 
effect  is  an  dfdXucnr,  a  solutio,  and  the  correspond- 
ing verbs  are,  e.c/.,  Karad^a,  dejigo,  \va,  solvo.  The 
language  of  charms  and  the  details  of  ritual  are 
largely  suggested  and  guided  by  some  form  of  this 
fundamental  idea.  One  sees  it  most  clearly  in  such 
syniliolie  acts  as  the  tying  of  knots,  the  driving  of 
nails,  and  the  binding  of  images. 

'The  object  of  erery  magic  act  is  to  put  beings  or  things  into 
or  take  them  out  of  a  state  in  which  certain  movements,  certain 
changes,  certain  phenomena  must  iniallib!y  ensue.  A  char- 
acter or  conilition  is  either  produced  or  suppressed,  a  spell  is 
either  imposed  or  removed.'  ^ 

I.  The  doctrine  of  sympathy.— One  of  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  magic  art  is  the  doctrine 
of  sympathy  ;  but,  while  the  doctrine  of  sympathy 
explains  much,  it  should  not  be  forced  to  explain 
all.  This  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  such  a 
phenomenon  as  magic,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
deductions  are,  in  their  way,  so  amazingly  logical. 
It  is  also  true  that  magic  is  supposed  to  work  in 
two  different  ways ;  it  either  reaches  its  object 
independently  and  directly  and  acts  at  once,  as  it 
were,  automatically,  or— and  this  was  the  prevail- 
ing theory  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans— it  reaches 
its  object  indirectly  through  the  agency  of  some 
intervening  power  to  whom  its  behests  are  addressed 
and  by  whom  they  are  executed.  The  distinction 
is  important  and  enlightening ;  but  here,  again,  we 
must  not  apply  it  too  rigidly.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  characteristic  features  of  both  methods 
are  more  or  less  traceable.  We  must  not  expect 
too  much  of  the  magician  ;  he  is  not  always  a  clear 
thinker,  and  he  has  an  inveterate  habit  of  calling 
all  known  powers  to  his  aid,  whether  they  happen 
to  be  logically  related  or  not. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  the  direct  method.  The  simplest  and  most 
common  form  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is 
that  in  which  the  magic  power  possessed  or  acquired 
by  a  given  thing  works  upon  the  desired  object  by 
contact.  The  virtue  of  the  amulet  (see  C'HARM.s 
AND  Amulets)  is  shared  by  the  person  who  wears 
it,  the  virtue  of  philtres  and  (pdpixaKa  of  any  kind 
is  appropriated  by  those  who  take  them  as  directed. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  even  here,  so 
far  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  concerned,  the 
supernatural  power  had  already  intervened  in  the 
preparation  of  the  given  article  ;  and  the  magician's 
characteristic  metliod  of  pluralizing  for  power  is 
naively  illustrated  by  the  rule  that  in  preparing  a 
<fiiptuiKO)'  one  should  combine  ingredients  which 
individually  are  capable  of  producing  the  desired 
effect.  The  reasoning  is  evident.  The  large  use 
of  magic  of  this  type,  i.e.  <papp.aK(la,  helps  to  explain 
the  magician's  particular  interest  in  the  properties 
of  plants  and  simples.  For  a  similar  reason  the 
alchemist  is  particularly  interested  in  the  properties 
of  stones  and  gems ;  some  of  them  are  sovereign 
for  certain  diseases,  if  gi-ound  up  and  taken 
inwardly  with  the  appropriate  ceremonial.  Primi- 
tive medicine  is  a  fearsome  adventure  for  the 
patient.  In  rare  cases  the  mana  inheres  in  the 
object  as  such,  but  this  is  generally  a  secondary 
conclusion.  As  a  rule,  the  mana  is  acquired,  or 
merely  accidental.  Some  objects  are  only  con- 
ductors of  mana — which  explains  why  they  can  be 
}  Hubert,  op.  cit.  p.  1 506. 


used  for  apparently  contradictory  purposes.  Other 
staple  ingredients  in  a  large  number  of  charms — 
such  as  honey.  Hour,  rain-water,  etc. — have  lost 
their  original  signilicance.  Objects  are  selected 
according  to  the  usual  rules — some  real  or  fancied 
resemblance,  especially  the  association  with  some 
god,  etc.  A  certain  thing,  e.g.,  is  yellow,  there- 
fore it  is  good  for  jaundice.  Such  odd  names  for 
plants  as  '  Jove's  Beard '  or  '  Venus'  Ears '  record 
associations  with  gods,  and  were  doubtless  origin- 
ally secret.  The  place  from  which  an  object  comes 
is  often  a  decisive  factor  :  articles  found  in  the 
public  baths  were  magic.  The  Christians  con- 
sidered certain  filthy  animals  ma^ic  because  they 
were  associated  with  the  devil.  Certain  names  of 
plants  and  minerals  are  magic  because  they  corre- 
.spond  to  the  planets.'  Sometimes  the  decision  is 
made  from  etymology,  true  or  false ;  the  reseda 
owes  its  power  to  its  name  only  {HN  xxvii.  131). 
The  virtue  of  lead  for  certain  purposes  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  heavy  or  cold  or  indestructible,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the 
doctrine  of  sympathy  is  the  use  of  symbolism. - 
As  we  have  already  seen,  symbolism  is  even  more 
characteristic  of  magic  than  it  is  of  religion. 
Hubert^  defines  two  methods.  In  the  one,  which 
is  particularly  dramatic,  the  person  or  thing  upon 
which  we  wish  our  magic  to  act  is  represented  by 
a  substitute.  The  most  notable  example  of  this 
class  is  the  use  of  clay  and  waxen  puppets.  The 
second  consists  in  prefiguring  the  desired  action 
and  result  (Tib.  I.  vi.  53  f. ;  Soph.  Aias,  1175)— 

e.g.,  apply  a  stone  to  a  wart  (contact  and  sympathy),  throw 
the  stone  away  (symbolism),  and  the  wart  goes  with  it.  Or,  if 
you  have  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  apply  the  stomach  of  a  fro^ 
to  the  part  affected,  and  your  pain  becomes  his  pain,  etc.  (H.\ 
xxii.  149  ;  Marcellus,  .xxvii.  123). 

The  same  idea  of  contact  and  sympathy  creates, 
the  familiar  rule  of  magic  homeopathy,  that  the 
cause  of  a  given  thing  is  also  its  remedy. 

But,  so  far  as  magic  is  concerned,  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of 
sympathy  is  the  rule  that  the  part  may  stand  for 
the  whole,  that  the  two  are  inseparably  connected  ; 
the  part  is  able  to  draw  the  whole  to  itself,  if 
aided  by  magic.  Wliat  Vergil  called  the  exuvi(e  of. 
ji:neas  had  a  special  function  and  a  special  signifi- 
cance in  the  pretended  solutio  amoris  of  the  un- 
happy Dido  (^-En.  iv.  494  tt'.).  Witliout  assuming 
the  active  co-operation  of  this  principle,  we  cannot 
appreciate  tlie  true  inwardness  of  the  most  striking 
performances  of  magic  in  classical  antiquity.  If, 
for  instance,  a  magician  can  secure  bones  of  the 
dead,  he  has  a  special  and  powerful  means  of 
calling  up  the  dead  to  whom  those  bones  originally 
iaelonged  (Tib.  I.  ii.  46)— which  is  one  important 
reason  why  witches  were  so  often  accused  of  haunt- 
ing the  graveyards  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  8  ;  Lucan,  vi.  530), 
and  in  primitive  times  the  principal  reason  why 
the  corpse  was  so  carefully  watched  until  it  was 
safe  in  the  grave  (Petron.  63  ;  Apul.  Met.  ii.  21). 
So,  too,  if  we  wish  to  reach  the  living,  it  is  very 
important  to  possess  a  lock  of  their  hair,  the 
parings  of  their  nails,  a  garment,  or  anything 
nearly  or  remotely  as.sociated  with  them.  Nothing- 
is  more  intimately  and  entirely  part  and  parcel  of 
a  thing  than  its  real  name.  '  Rome,'  it  is  said 
(Tib.  I.  ii.  57  f.,  with  the  present  writer's  note; 
Macrob.  III.  ix.  2  ;  HN  xxviii.  18,  iii.  65  ;  Plut. 
Qu(e.<it.  Eom.  61  [p.  279  A] ;  Serv.  on  ^-En.  i.  277  ; 
Solinus,  1  ;  Lydus,  de  Mens.  iv.  73),  is  only  the 
alias  of  the  great  city  with  world  dominion.  The 
true  name,  i.e.  the  name  which  would  have  enabled 
her  enemies  to  conjure  against  her  with  magic, 
was  a  religious  secret.  So  the  clay  or  waxen  image 
may  be  comparatively  harmless  until  it  has  been 

1  Dieterich,  p.  171  ff. 

2  See  esp.  GBr>,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  i,  ch.  3. 

3  Op.  cit.  p.  1507. 
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ceremonially  named  with  the  true  name  of  the 
person  whom  it  is  meant  to  represent.' 

Names  are  not  the  only  words  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  things  which  they  represent.  A 
similar  relation  exists  between  the  verb,  or  the 
sentence,  and  the  action  described  by  it.  Hence, 
of  course,  the  theory  of  incantation  as  opposed  to 
that  of  iirayer  in  the  modern  sense.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  lines  of  Euripides  {Hippol.  478  f.), 

ctaii'  5'  cirwSai  icai  Xovoi  deXxr^pioi' 

echoed  by  Horace  (Epiit.  i.  i.  34  f.)  in 

*  Sunt  verba  et  voces  qiiibuB  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
Poesis  et  maiinam  niorbi  deponere  partem,' 
are  true  not  only  of  magic  theorj-  in  general,  but  of 
the  Groeco-Roman  conception  of  magic  in  particular. 
Incantation  is  rarelVi  if  ever,  absent  from  some 
stage  of  the  act.  The  influence  of  the  indirect 
method  is  seen  even  more  clearly  in  the  fact  that 
sympathy  is  often  created  by  the  incantation 
which  accompanies  the  act  {e.g.,  HN  xxvi.  93). 
In  the  exorcism  of  disease  the  incantation  is  often 
suflicient  in  itself.  Again,  a  mere  verbal  com- 
parison is  sufficient,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
a  ge.sture. 

•Salvam  sit  quod  tango!'  ejaculates  Trlmalchio  piously 
(Petron.  63),  to  avoid  possible  consequences  when  he  touches 
his  friend's  ami  to  illustrate  where  and  how  the  unfortunate 
character  in  his  story  was  touched  bj'  the  witch. 

Given,  therefore,  the  right  words  in  the  right 
order  and  pronounced  in  the  right  way,  the  desired 
result  must  ensue.  But  which  words  ?  Ancient 
formute  connected  with  or  naming  the  appropriate 
gods  are,  of  course,  valuable,  but  in  many  cases 
nothing  can  compare  with  ancient  words  in  an 
utterly  incomprehensible  tongue.  The  most 
famous  example  in  antiquity  was  the  so-called 
Ephesia  Grammata  attributed  to  the  Dactyli.- 

But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  an  incanta- 
tion should  consist  of  what,  even  in  the  most 
general  sense,  could  be  termed  articulate  speech 
of  any  sort.  Mere  music,  e.g.,  as  such  is  distinctly 
magic.  The  great  musicians  of  mythology — 
Amphion,  Orpheus,  Vainiimoinen,  etc. — are  always 
magicians.  \Ve  no  longer  attribute  tlie  power  of 
music  to  magic  in  the  literal  sense,  but  primitive 
man  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  doing  so.  The 
ancient  doctors  made  a  considerable  use  of  music 
in  their  practice,  and  we  ourselves  have  learned 
that  it  is  sometimes  distinctly  beneficial  in  certain 
obstinate  nervous  disorders  of  long  standing. 

Here,  however,  our  particular  concern  is  with  a 
class  of  sounds  which  are  anything  but  musical, 
but  which  are  mentioned  again  in  the  literature  of 
the  Empire  as  being  especially  powerful  and  eflica- 
cious  in  magic  incantations.  Lucan,  vi.  686  ff., 
tells  us  that  all  the  sounds  of  nature  were  imitated 
by  such  an  expert  as  Ericlitho,  and  does  not  fail  to 
add  his  usual  and  characteristic  catalogue.  But 
Lucan  is  too  anxious  to  tell  us  all  he  has  read  in 
his  uncle's  library  to  be  of  any  great  value  in  a 
matter  like  this.  AVhatever  they  afterwards  maj' 
have  become,  we  can  be  sure  that  these  phenomena 
were  simpler  and  more  specific,  that  they  were 
probably  inspired  by  some  aspect  of  the  doctrine 
of  sympathy,  and  used  for  a  special  purpose. 

Tne  Komans  habitually  describe  them  by  stridor 
and  stridcre.  The  sounds  to  which  these  words 
are  applied  are  many,  and  vary  from  the  filing  of 
a  saw  to  the  creaking  of  a  door  and  the  shrilling  of 
a  locust.  But  they  are  all  alike  in  being  inarticu- 
late, high-])itched,  and  disagieeable.  The  obvious 
and  instructive  parallel  is  the  primitive  Greek 
■yorirela.  The  yo^tit  were  specifical  ly  necromancers 
and,  as  we  .saw  above  (p.  271''),  they  were  supposed 
to  have  received  their  name  from  the  most  notable 

'  E.  Rohde,  Pli/che*,  Titbingen,  1907,  p.  01 ;  often  in  the 
P«P.vri. 

S  See  E.  Kuhnert,  in  Paulv-Wissowa,  v.  2771-2778,  »nd  refer- 
ences. 


peculiarity  of  their  magic,  viz.  '  from  their  wailing 
and  crying  among  the  tombs.'  So,  long  afterwards, 
in  Graeco- Roman  times  the  charms  described  by 
stridor  and  striderc  are  very  characteristic  of 
nekyomantia.  If  so,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  it, 
the  inarticulate  magic  charms  connoteil  by  these 
two  words  should  be  just  those  described  as  '  wail- 
ing and  crying  among  the  tombs,'  and  their  purpose 
should  be  to  call  up  the  dead.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  two  most  common  and  characteristic  uses 
of  stridor  and  stridere  outside  the  sphere  of  magic 
itself  are  illuminating.  (1)  One  of  these  is  that 
squeaking  and  gibbering  of  the  dead  to  which  the 
ancients  so  often  refer  : 

'  Ecce  inter  tumulos  atque  ossa  carentia  bustis  Umbraruni 
facies  diro  atridore  niinantur'  (Petron.  cxxii.  137);  '  auribus 
incertum  feralis  strideat  umbra'  (Lucan,  vi.  (128;  cf.  Stat. 
Theb.  vii.  770;  Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  6U0 ;  Claurtian,  in  Ruf.  i.  126; 
Ovid,  Faili,  v.  468;  Verg.  j£n.  vi.  492  f.;  Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  6; 
and  Hor.  Sal.  i.  viii.  40  f.). 

By  the  doctrine,  therefore,  of  sym|),athy  the 
stridoresoi  the  necromancers  were  an  imitation  of 
the  wailing  and  crying  of  the  dead,  and  owed  their 
efficacy  to  that  reason.  (2)  Stridor  is  regularly 
used  to  describe  the  hoot  of  the  strix,  or  screech- 
owl — that  long-drawn,  shuddering  scream  that 
suggests  nothing  so  much  as  the  wail  of  the 
banshee,  the  moaning  of  souls  that  can  find  no 
rest,  the  ominous  cry  of  the  piaioddfaroi,  questing 
ghosts  of  those  who  died  before  their  time  (see 
Hecate's  Suppers).  No  wonder  the  strix  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  ill-omened  bird  in  classical 
folklore.  Owls,  disembodied  spirits,  or  necro- 
mancers calling  up  those  spirits— so  far  as  the  cry 
alone  was  concerned,  how  was  one  to  be  sure  which 
was  which  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  three  were 
more  or  less  inextricably  confused  with  each  other, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cry  had  much 
to  do  with  the  situation.  The  strix  is  associated 
with  all  sortsof  witchcraft  in  antiquity,  but  especi- 
ally and  above  all  with  vampirism  in  its  various 
forms  (see  the  present  writer's  note  on  Tib.  I.  v. 
42).  The  classics  are  rich  in  examples  of  the  type 
which  happens  to  be  more  familiar  to  us,  especially 
in  the  erotic  sphere.  The  return  of  ProtesUaus  is 
a  case  in  point  (Roscher,  s.v.),  also  the  story  of  the 
Lamia  (Philostr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  iv.  25)  immortalized 
by  Keats,  and  the  simple  and  touching  tale  told 
by  Phlegon  of  Tralles  (Mirab.  1)  which  is  the 
prototype  of  Schiller's  '  Braut  von  Korinth '  and 
Gautier  s  '  Morte  Amoureuse.' 

But  witches  can  turn  owls  whenever  they  like, 
and  they  do  so  regularly,  when  their  object  is 
some  form  of  necromancy. 

Ovid,  Amor.  I.  viii.  13-18,  speaking  of  Dipsas, 
the  redoubtable  saga  with  eyes  of  difVerent  colours 
('  pupula  duplex  '),'  says  : 

'  Hanc  ego  nocturnas  versam  volitare  per  umbras 

Suspicor  et  pluma  corpus  anile  tegi ; 
Suspicor,  et  famast ;  oculis  quoque  pupula  duplex 

Fulniinat  et  geniino  lumen  ab  orbe  inicat ; 

Evocat  antiquis  proavos  atavosque  sepulcris 

Et  solidani  longo  carmine  findit  liumuni.* 

But  the  ever  present  and  most  gruesome  side  of 
this  idea,  as  of  magic  in  general,  is  the  sexual  side. 
Most  frequently  the  witch  is  like  Pamjihila  in 
.Vpuleius  (Met.  iii.  21).  She  assumes  the  form  of  a 
s/r/.r  to  lly  to  her  lover  ;  she  never  comes  to  him  as 
a  human  and  normal  woman.  The  fires  of  hell  are 
in  her  eyes,  the  fires  of  hell  are  in  her  veins,  the 
taste  of  blood  and  death  is  on  her  lips.  She  is  the 
erotic  vampire — the  succuba,  as  she  was  called  in 
the  Middle  Age.s — who  haunts  her  victim  in  his 
dreams  and  little  by  little  draws  to  herself  the  very 
marrow  in  his  bones.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Groeco- 
Roman  screech-owl,  who,  even  at  her  best,  as 
Pliny  substantially  says  (HN  x.  34),  seems  to  make 
no  etVort  to  look  or  act  like  a  well-meaning  and 
self-respecting  fowl  of  the  air,  belongs  quite  as 
1  See  K.  F.  Smith,  in  Sluditt  in  Bmor  of  B.  L.  Gilderileeve, 
Baltimore,  li«2,  p.  287. 
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much  to  the  kuijrdom  of  dreams  as  to  the  kingdom 
of  liiids.  How  can  one  lie  sure  in  any  given 
instance  whether  the  strixis  a  real  sfrix  or  a  witch 
in  the  form  of  one  (Ovid,  Frtsti,  vi.  141)  ?  Indeed, 
as  early  as  Plautus  (Pseud.  820  ;  cf .  Propert.  IV.  v. 
17)  striijcs  already  meant  '  witches '  as  well  as 
'  screech-owls,'  and  this  designation  of  what  is 
evidently  the  Roman  parallel  of  the  old  Greek 
yo-ijTu^  records  a  ]iopular  belief  which  showed  no 
tendency  to  diminish  in  later  days. 

2.  Sources  of  magic  power.  —  Our  surviving 
testimony  is  insutlicient  to  give  us  a  very  clear 
idea  how  the  powers  of  the  classical  magician  were 
defined  or  from  what  sources  they  were  supposed 
to  be  derived.  For  the  Egyptians,  as  Hubert' 
remarks,  the  magician  was  like  the  priest  in  being 
closely  associated,  if  not  actually  identilied,  witli 
the  god  whose  power  he  was  utilizing,'-  and  per- 
haps in  the  ultimate  issue  this  is  everywhere  the 
explanation  of  his  power.  Particularly  notable  was 
the  development  of  this  principle  among  the  Alex- 
andrian thcnrffi.  Here,  of  course,  the  character- 
istic Grceco-Koman  preference  for  the  indirect 
method  atibrded  a  favourable  soil,  but,  without 
doubt,  the  chief  factor  was  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Egyptian  theory  just  mentioned. 

But,  granted  that  he  does  identify  himself  with 
the  god,  how  does  he  compass  it  ?  Is  it  a  gift,  or 
does  he  acquire  it,  and,  if  so,  how?  The  thciiir/i 
emphasized  the  theory  that  it  was  acquired,  and 
the  methods  recommended  indicate  in  themselves 
the  etlbrt  to  raise  magic  to  the  level  of  a  religio- 
philosophical  system  permeated  with  the  ideas  and 
ceremonials  characteristic  of  mysticism.  Ascetic- 
ism was  recommended,  but,  above  all,  the  magician 
must  be  an  adept.  Such  persons  may  have  a  revela- 
tion coming  to  them  more  or  less  directly  by  way 
of  the  fallen  angels  or  the  archangels  (Tert.  dc 
Idol.  9f.,  Apol.  35).  Indeed,  Maria  the  Jewess 
was  instructed  by  God  Himself.'  Gods,  kings, 
great  philosophers,  and  sages  of  old  loom  large  in 
this  aspect  of  later  magic.  The  '  Book  of  Moses '  ■* 
gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  complicated  ceremonial 
through  which  the  candidate  was  supposed  to  pass 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  perfection  desired.  There 
were  purilications,  sacrificial  rites,  invocations,  and, 
to  crown  all,  a  revelation  of  the  KoiT;U07roi(a  (how  the 
universe  was  made  and  the  secrets  thereof).  This 
puts  the  adept  in  relation  not  with  certain  specific 
gods,  as  appears  to  have  been  tlie  idea  of  the  Egyp- 
tian prototype,  but  with  the  stars  and  planets,  i.e. 
the  universal  powers.  The  magician,  especially 
the  magician-alchemist,  derives  his  power  from 
the  acquaintance  with  the  forces  of  nature.  He 
has  established  rapport  with  the  universe  ;  and,  as 
there  is  also  rapport  between  all  the  parts  of  the 
universe,  he  has  extended  his  power  over  the  entire 
universe  as  a  whole.  This,  of  course,  is  the  old 
doctrine  of  sympathy  on  a  particularly  grand  and 
impressive  scale.  The  result  of  the  ceremony  is 
that  the  magician,  the  theurgus,  is  himself  no  longer 
a  man,  but  a  god.* 

This  is  a  conception  calculated  to  appeal  to  any 
man  whose  imagination  is  still  in  working  order, 
but  it  does  not  emerge  clearly  in  ordinary  magic. 
It  belongs  rather  to  mystic  magic,  which  was 
the  special  development  of  serious  souls,  some  of 
tliem  really  great,  who  believed  that  this  path 
would  lead  them  to  the  undiscovered  secrets  of  life, 
death,  and  immortality.  To  speak  in  terms  of  the 
average  man  and  of  the  history  of  the  art  as  a 
whole,  the  ideas  which  determined  the  powers  of 
the  magician  were  much  the  same  as  those  which 
dictated  the  choice  of  a  magic  object  or  the  con- 
1  Op.  fit.  p.  1609.  ■  Dieterich,  p.  130. 

3  Berthelot,  ii.  80. 

*  W.   KroU,  *  De  Oraculis  Clialdaicis,'  iQ  Breslaitcr  ijhilot. 
Abhandl.,  vii.  1  [1894),  p.  56. 
s  Dieterich,  p.  136,  ii.  1. 


struction  of  a  charm,  and  which,  in  fact,  are  funda- 
mental in  the  art  of  m.'igic  as  a  whole.  Generally 
speaking,  magic  is  a  gift  and,  as  such,  it  is  often 
due  to  some  accident  of  birth  or  to  some  special 
privilege.  In  some  cases  it  is  inalienable  ;  again, 
it  can  be  outgrown  or  easily  lost.  Children,  e.^., 
merely  as  such,  sometimes  possess  it.'  Virginity 
has  always  been  considered  an  important  condition 
of  the  power  to  prophesy  (Geopon.  XI.  ii.  4;  Plut. 
de  DefcctH  Orttc.  46).^  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  seeress  is,  as  it  were,  married  to  the  god  and 
that  infidelity  to  him  is  punished  by  loss  of  the 
power  which  he  gave  her.  Tlie  entire  world  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  women,  simply  as  women,  are 
peculiarly  gifted  in  this  direction  (Demosth.  c. 
Aristof/.  i.  17  ;  Aristoph.  JS'ubes,  749  ;  Lucian,  Dial. 
Deor.  XX.  10,  Dial.  Mcretric.  i.  2,  iv.  4,  Bis  A  ecus. 
21).  We  have  already  seen  how  important  they 
are  in  the  mythology  of  Greek  magic,  and  this  is 
true  of  all  magic.  Tliey  are  less  prominent  in  the 
magic  of  the  mystics  and  their  brethren,  but  this 
is  itself  .symptomatic  of  the  ideals  and  pretensions 
of  the  movement.  In  the  genuine,  traditional, 
immemorial  magic  of  everyday  life  in  Greece  and 
Rome  they  never  lost  their  importance.  As  a 
ipapiianis,  Medea  was  typical  of  her  sex.  The  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  ^ap/xaxeia  as  a  branch  of  magic 
were  always  more  or  less  confined  to  women. 

The  distant,  the  foreign,  the  strange,  the  un- 
usual, even  the  horrible,  are  all  important  factors. 
'  Magic '  is  a  primitive  name  for  anything  abnormal. 
Those  who  come  from  distant  countries,  especially 
if,  like  the  Brahmans  (Philostr.  A^wll.  Tyan.  iii. ), 
they  are  also  the  priests  of  strange  and  remote 
religions,  are  magicians.  Hence,  on  the  principle 
of  '  omne  ignotum  pro  magnilico,'  there  are  distant 
countries  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  are  magicians 
or  possess  the  evil  eye  or  some  such  uncanny  gift. 
Any  person  with  the  evil  eye  is  a  magician ;  so, 
too,  the  ventriloquist  (schol.  Aristoph.  Vespce, 
1014  ;  Plato,  Soph.  252  C  ;  Plut.  de  Dcfoctu  Orac.  9). 
Anything  abnormal  about  one's  birth  or  pedi- 
gree is  likely  to  give  one  magic  powers.  Persons 
born  with  a  caul  have  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The 
child  of  incest,  especially  of  deliberate  incest,  is 
lii.-nnd  to  be  a  ni.igician.  This  was  harped  on  con- 
tinually in  the  witch  trials  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
it  is  also  prominent  in  ancient  tradition,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  Magi  themselves  (Catullus, 
xc.  ;  Xanthus,  frag.  28  [FHG  i.  43] ;  Sotion,  ap. 
iJiog.  Laert.  proeem.  7  ;  Strabo,  p.  735).  Sometimes 
whole  peoples,  clans,  or  families  are  supposed  to 
be  magicians  (Herod,  iv.  105);'  some — e.g.,  the 
Thibii  (//xV  vii.  17)— owe  it  to  the  possession  of  the 
evil  eye  ;  others  have  some  particular  specialty. 

The  Ophiogenes,  the  Psylli,  the  Mai-si,  etc.  (ib.  xxviii.  30,  vii. 
13-1.'^.).  can  kill  snakes  simply  by  breathinj:r  on  them,  or  can  cure 
snake-bites  merely  b\-  touching  the  wound  with  their  hands. 
.\  certain  family  in  Corinth  could  calm  tempests  (Hesych.  and 
Suidas,  8.V.  avefioKOtjaL).  and  so  on.  Many  similar  statements 
made  by  Alexandrian  authors  and  othei-s  now  lost  are  preserved 
by  Pliny  (flxV,  esp.  bks.  vii.  and  xxviii.). 
In  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  ability  is  more  or 
less  vaguely  conceived  of  as  inliorn,  in  others  it  is 
a  secret  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
But,  whether  inborn  or  imparted,  magic  is  a  secret. 
Indeed,  initiates  were  sworn  to  secrecy  in  the  later 
days  among  the  mystics. 

3.  The  powers  invoked. — But  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Greek  and  Roman  magic  is  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  indirect  method  and  its 
intluence  on  the  development  of  the  art.  So  far  as 
Greece  and  Rome  were  concerned,  the  theory  of 
demons — those  spii-its  to  whose  action  practically 
every  phenomenon  is  due — was  as  characteristic  of 
the  world   at   large  as   it   was  of  Plato  and  his 

1  Abt,  op.  cil.  pp.  245,  'Z6'2. 

2  See  E.  Fehrle,  '  Die  kultische  Ktuschheit  im  Alteitum,'  in 
ifrl'vi.  [1910). 

3  Cf.  Lobeck,  p.  1190. 
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followers  (Pint,  de  Defect u  Orac.  10).  Diseases 
were  caused  by  specific  ilenums,  panic  was  caused 
liy  Pan  ;  such  figures  as  tlie  Erinyes,  Nemesis, 
Poena,  Kmpusa,  tlie  Motpat,  'Ard-yxat,  and  liatTKoai'i'ai 
are  not  only  popular  but  very  old.  There  are  even 
demons  whose  only  function  is  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  ma^;ic  tablets  deposited  in  tlie  baths, 
and  tliere  are  others  who  are  merely  aw6ppoia.i,  or 
emanations.  Theetlicicy,  e.g.,  of  the  iiryj  demands, 
as  Hubert  observes,'  the  creation  of  a  demon  or  of 
a  special  god  - — a  curious  but  characteristic  reten- 
tion of  the  primitive  view  that  nothing  in  this  world 
can  happen  or  be  except  bj'the  individual  exertion 
in  every  case  of  conscious,  energizing  will. 

The  magician  may  find  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  consider  other  spirits  besides  the  specific  agents 
of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  He  cannot  be  sure 
of  success  beforehand.  He  may  make  mistakes, 
and  a  mistake  in  a  ceremonial  is  fatal.  And,  even 
if  everything  is  correct,  the  ceremony  may  be  en- 
tirely upset  by  something  unexpected  and  unfore- 
seen. In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  specific 
energizing  demon,  he  oonsiders  it  prudent  to  sum- 
mon to  his  aid  such  other  powers  as  he  can  com- 
mand. He  calls  on  some  appropriate  god,  e.g.,  to 
send  him  the  necessary  energizing  demon,  or  he 
summons  the  spirit  to  whom  the  efficacy  of  the  rite 
itself  is  due  ;  hence  the  theory  of  the  '  familiar,' 
the  magician's  own  '  demoniac  factotum,'  whicli 
assumed  such  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  object,  therefore,  of  magic  was  to  act  upon 
and  use  the  supernatural  powers  either  as  energiz- 
ing spirits  or  as  auxiliaries.  Some  of  these  powers 
occur  only  in  the  tradition  of  magic  itself,  but  the 
large  majority  are  common  to  both  magic  and 
religion.  Most  important  here  are  the  demons. 
Plato  himself  (Suidas,  s.v.  ^^ayela),  as  well  as  the 
average  man,  attributed  to  them  the  success  of  any 
magic  rite.^  The  magic  charms  of  the  later  period 
are  full  of  invocations  to  demons — demons  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions  and  exercising  every  imagin- 
able function,  but  all  of  varying  degrees  of  inferi- 
ority to  the  great  gods.  In  fact,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  realm  of  the  supernatural  assumes  more  and 
more  the  aspect  of  an  Oriental  despotism  with  a 
thorouglily  organized  bureaucratic  government,  all 
in  the  liandsof  demons.  There  are  secretaries  and 
under-secretaries,  guards,  doorkeepers,  messengers 
— a  regular  hierarchy  of  demoniac  officials,  whose 
rank  and  functions  are  established  and  fixed  with 
meticulous  exactness.  The  only  private  citizens 
in  this  government  are  the  ordinary  human  man 
and  the  occasional  person  with  'iniluence,'  i.e.  the 
magician ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  soon  and 
easily  the  latter  assumes  the  methods  and  attitiide 
of  the  intluential  citizen  who  lives  under  a  similar 
government  in  this  world.  If  he  wishes  to  reach 
the  ear  of  the  all-highest  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  he  addresses  the  demon  of  lowest  rank,  the 
message  is  transmitted  through  the  appropriate 
channels,  and  in  time  he  gets  his  answer.  Indeed, 
as  in  all  such  governments,  the  first  demoniac 
underling  may  be  so  nearly  human  and,  therefore, 
so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  magician  himself 
as  to  take  a  really  personal  ami  lively  interest  in 
furthering  the  matter  in  hand.  All  this  question  of 
lank  and  functions  was  carefully  discussed  by  Pro- 
clus  and  Porphyrins  {r/e  Mysteriis  ^gyp.),  and,  in 
fact,  the  prominence  of  it  is  particularly  character- 
istic of  their  school  and  period.  This  school,  it 
may  be  observed,  made  a  (listinction  between  good 
demons  and  bad  demons,  attributing  the  errors  of 
yoilTfia  to  the  latter.  The  demons  were  identified 
>vith  the  Jewish  angels  in  their  function  of  divine 
messengers,  and  even  the  old  pagan  gods,  reduced  to 

1  Op.  at.  p.  IJill.  »  Kroll,  op.  cit.  p.  Si). 

'  J.  Tambornino,  *  De  Autiquonini  Puimonismo,'  in  RVV  vil. 
11808],  panim. 


the  rank  of  demons,  becan\e  messengers  of  the  uni- 
versal deity  (Aug.  dc  Cio.  Dei,  ix.  19),  while  the 
archangels,  Midiael,  Uabriel,  etc.,  take  rank  with 
the  arclionte.s  of  the  Gnostics  as  tutelary  gods 
of  the  planets  (W.  Anz,  TU  xv.  [Leipzig,  1S97] 
j>assi7n).  With  Christianity  the  old  gods  liccame 
demons,  and  all  were  considered  evil.  But  magic, 
the  couservat  ive  of  conservatives,  never  gave  them 
up,  thougli  all  of  them  now  without  distinction 
were  in  the  service  of  the  devil. 

One  of  the  most  important  classes  of  demons 
connected  with  magic  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
the  veKii5ali.iove!,  especially  those  who,  like  the 
/JiaioSdi-OT-oi,  died  violent  deaths  or  otherwise  before 
their  time,  or  never  received  proper  burial,  and 
therefore  cannot  rest  in  their  graves.'  The  heroes, 
so  to  speak,  have  a  somewhat  higher  social  position, 
but  they  too  are  important  in  magic.^ 

A  notable  p.ouliarity  of  paganism  as  contrasted 
with  its  successor  was  the  inability  to  make  a  sharp 
distinction  between  gods  and  demons.  The  obvious 
criterion  would  be  power  or  disposition.  Neither 
were  trustworthy.  Some  demons  were  greater 
than  some  gods,  and  some  gods  were  as  unmistak- 
ably malignant  as  some  demons  were  beneficent. 
The  demons,  therefore,  were  not  the  only  powers 
to  whom  the  magician  addressed  himself.  The 
gods  them.selves  practised  magic  (Apollod.  I.  ii.  1, 
III.  vi.  8);  indeed,  Pindar  says  (Pi/ilA.  iv.  213 ft".)  that 
it  was  Aphrodite  herself  who  taught  Jason  how  to 
'  draw  down  the  moon ' :  and  so  the  magician 
would  naturally  turn  to  them  (Apul.  de  5[ag.  31). 
The  preference  is,  of  course,  for  the  di  inferi — 
Hades,  Demeter,  Persephone,  Baubo,  the  Praxidi- 
Icai,  the  Erinyes,  Gaia,  Cybele,  especially  those 
who,  like  Hecate,  Selene,  and  Hermes,  habitually 
pass  back  and  forth  between  the  two  worlds. 

The  greatest  of  all,  the  goddess  jurrr  excellence  of 
magic  and  magicians  throughoiit  antiquity,  is 
Hecate  Selene,'  the  Dea  Triformis  of  the  cross- 
ways,  and  the  queen  of  the  ghosts,  who  sweeps 
through  the  night  followed  by  her  dreadful  train 
of  questing  sp'irits.  Her  power  is  universal,  but 
she  is  specially  connected  with  the  magic  of  love, 
metamorphosis,  and  <f>dpfiaKa.  The  most  famous 
and  dramatic  incantations  of  antiquity  are  associ- 
ated with  her.  The  lu»al(F,,  the  firyj,  the  selenitis, 
the  redoubtable  spumn  liinari.9,  and  tJie  rhombus 
are  only  a  few  magic  objects  and  proper!  ies  directly 
associated  with  her.  The  schol.  on  Apoll.  Ithod. 
iii.  478  even  informs  us  that  Circe  was  her  daughter. 
At  all  events,  Medea  was  her  priestess,  Musoeus 
was  called  her  son,  etc.  Next  to  her,  perhaps, 
especially  in  the  magic  papyri,  comes  Hermes 
Chthonius,  often  confused  with  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus  (Diog.  h&ert.  procem.  7  ;  Porphyr.  de  Absiin. 
ii.  16)." 

But  the  Kvpioi  Qeol,  the  great  gods,  are  also  ad- 
dressed, and  not  only  the  great  gods  of  foreign  races 
— which  we  should  expect — but  those  of  Greece  and 
Home.  This  habit,  however,  belongs  more  promi- 
nently to  the  babel  of  the  later  period.  Here  the 
habit  of  calling  on  a  number  of  gods  at  once,  or  of 
reinforcing  the  name  of  some  Greek  god  with  the 
names  of  all  the  strange  gods  of  foreign  lands  who 
are  supposed  to  be  identical  willi  him,  or  of  using 
Iduj  as  the  name  of  the  god  of  goils,  or  Idu,  in  the 
feminine,  to  sum  up,  as  it  were,  all  tlie  aspects  of 
divinity,  or  of  combining  gods  in  the  hermaphro- 
ditic form  for  the  same  purpose — all  the.se  are  so 
many  illustrations  of  the  magician's  inveterate 
habit  of  pluralizing  for  power.  The  result  is,  of 
course,  that  the  divinities  lose  all  personality  and, 
as  Hubert  says,  '  become  mere  factors  of  a  divine 
total.''*     Nothing  wius  left  but  the  name,  and  even 

1  E.  Riess,  in  RItein.  .Uiis.  xlviii.  (18931  307 fl. 

■i  iJeutirier,  p.  29.  s  Abt.  np.  cit.  p.  197ff. 

■"  I>eubner.  p.  21  n.  '•  Op.  cit.  p.  1M3. 
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this  was  more  oi;  less  concealed  or  defaced  in  the 
magician's  cliaracteristic  ettbrt  to  get  at  the  true 
name,  tlie  name  of  powev  for  tlie  now  somewhat 
vague  supernatural  force  which  he  wished  to  utilize. 
Having  the  name  and  also  the  image  of  the  god, 
he  could  use  the  force  for  anything  desired,  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  such  accompanying 
ceremonials  had  been  performed  as  were  appropri- 
ate for  realizing  the  mystic  presence  of  the  god. 

4.  Rites  and  ceremonies. — Thanks  to  this  habit 
of  pluralizing  for  power,  of  summoning  from  every 
direction  all  kinds  of  strange  and,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly irresponsible  forces,  a  magic  ceremony 
was  even  more  complex  than  a  religious  ceremony. 
Especially  notable  in  all  ages  is  the  number  of 
conditions  and  precautions  which  have  to  be  ob- 
served. This  is  characteristic  of  any  cult  in  which 
the  theory  of  incantation  still  survives.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  immediate  conclusion  al- 
ways is  thafc  religion  is  a  perilous  pursuit.  Any 
man  who  approaches  gods  with  an  invocation  so 
worded  and  presented  that  it  is  a  command  which 
must  be  obeyed  knows  that  he  is  handling  an  edged 
tool  able  to  cut  both  ways.  The  gods  resent  the 
imperative,  especially  from  an  inferior,  and  will 
destioy  him  if  they  can.  The  Koman  account  of 
the  death  of  old  king  Tullus  shows  how  dangerous 
it  was  in  their  opinion— even  in  religion,  much 
more  in  magic — for  an  amateur  to  start  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  invocation.  There  was  an 
old  Greek  saying  that  '  the  witch  who  draws  down 
the  moon  finally  draws  it  do^vn  on  herself.'  The 
saying  reflects  the  general  idea,  afterwards  so 
strongly  emphasized  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the 
magician,  of  all  peojde,  is  foredoomed  to  something 
like  the  fate  of  Tullus  Hostilius  in  the  end.  The 
Greek  is  also  apt  as  a  specific  illustration.  It  was 
generally  held  that  of  all  charms  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  was  '  drawing  down  the 
moon' — so  dangerous,  in  fact,  that  the  magician 
deemed  it  wise  to  arm  liimself  in  advance  with  a 
protective  counter-charm  against  the  very  power 
whom  he  was  about  to  invoke.  The  Aia/JoX?)  rpos 
ZcXriPiji'  preserved  in  the  Papyrus  Paris,  line  3622  If. , 
IS  an  interesting  example  of  what  was  considered 
efficacious  against  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
nbTvia  XeXdfa,  '  Our  Lady  Moon ' — a  suggestive 
forerunner  of  the  '  magic  circle '  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  the  more  pretentious  magic  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  magician  must  also  observe  certain  rules, 
likewise  characteristic  of  religion,  which,  to  a  large 
extent,  are  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  powers 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal.'  He,  or  the  person  in 
whose  interest  the  charm  is  being  performed,  or 
both,  must  be  in  such  a  condition  that  contact  with 
the  spirits  evoked  shall  be  without  danger.  Regu- 
lations vary,  but  among  the  most  common  are 
ayi-eta,  '  purity,'  ablutions  at  stated  intervals, 
anointings  with  oil,  avoidance  of  certain  foods 
(esp.  fish),  fasting,  temporary  chastity '  (cf.  Tib. 
II.  i.  11  f.  ;  the  legalai'  secubitKS  so  often  referred  to 
by  the  elegiac  poets,  etc.).  More  rigorous  and 
more  numerous  are  the  conditions  attending  the 
performance  of  the  rite  itself,  and  most  important 
is  the  observance  of  nudity  or  its  ceremonial  equiva- 
lent.^ The  costume  must  be  flowing,  i.e.  without 
knots  or  fastenings  of  any  kind,  or  it  must  be  coarse, 
or  of  linen,  and  in  tlie  last  case,  either  white  or 
white  with  purple  streamers  (the  ceremonial  sig- 
nificance of  colours  has  already  been  referred  to).'' 
Having  gone  through  the  preliminary  purifications 
and  donned  the  appropriate  raiment,  the  operator 
must  then  consider  the  attitude  to  assume.     This 

1  Dcubner,  p.  20ff.  ;  T.  Wachter,  in  RVr  ix.  1  (1910]. 

=  Ct.  Fehrle,  loc.  cit. 

*  J.  Heckenbach,  *De  Nuditate  sacra  sacrisque  vinculia,'  in 
BFFIx.  3tl»ll). 

*  See  Abt,  op.  nt.'p.  148,  n.  3,  for  literature  on  this  point. 


is  vital.  In  most  cases  there  are  gestures  which 
cannot  be  omitted.'  Efjually  important  is  the 
magician's  own  state  of  mind.  He  must  have  faith, 
lie  must  put  all  his  soul  into  the  accomplishment 
of  the  rite  ((Jargilius  Martialis,  10). 

The  time  at  which  the  rite  should  be  performed 
is  also  very  important.  This  is  largely  determined 
by  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  god  to  be 
addressed,  and  is  an  immediate  deduction  from  the 
law  of  sympathy.  For  magic  in  general,  but  in 
particular  for  all  magic  connected  with  Selene- 
Hecate,  sunset  and  tlie  few  minutes  just  before 
sunrise  are  very  favourable  ;  so,  too,  any  phase  of 
the  moon,  but,  above  all,  the  new  and  full  moon. 
The  stars  and  planets  for  the  most  part  became 
Important  only  after  astrology  gave  greater  pre- 
cision to  the  sort  of  influence  supposed  to  be  exerted 
by  each.  As  a  matter  of  course,  night  is  a  better 
time  than  day.^ 

The  place  is  quite  as  important  as  the  time,  and 
the  choice  of  it  is  again  a  direct  deduction  from 
the  law  of  sympathy,  as  regards  either  the  god  to 
be  addressed  or  the  person  to  be  affected.  Koads, 
streets,  boundaries,  and  the  threshold  are  all  sacred  1 
in  both  magic  and  religion.  The  cross-roads  suggest 
Hecate,  the  graveyard  neki/omantia.  Both  are 
favourite  spots  so  far  as  the  magician  is  concerned. 

Finally,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  are  cere- 
monies which  the  operator  does  not  venture  to  per- 
form unless  he  is  armed  with  some  sort  of  protective 
charm  against  the  god  whom  he  is  addressing,  or 
against  any  one  who  might  interrupt  the  ceremony, 
or  against  the  efTect  of  possible  counter-charms. 

The  best  and  clearest  description  of  the  ceremony, 
properly  speaking,  is  given  by  Hubert.'  It  Involves 
the  use  of  two  kinds  of  rites.  The  purpose  of  the 
one  is  to  accomplish  the  object  itself  of  the  ceremony 
by  a  logical  application  of  the  principles  of  magic 
action  ;  the  object  of  the  other  is  to  manufacture 
or,  at  least,  to  assure  the  presence  of  the  actual 
magic  power  sufficient  to  work  in  the  way  prepared 
and  thus  to  accomplish  the  purpose  desired.  In 
other  words,  to  state  it  in  terms  of  modern  electri- 
cal science — the  theory  of  which  is  curiously  near 
to  that  of  magic — he  must  construct  the  proper 
machinery  and  establish  the  proper  connexions ; 
then,  before  turning  on  the  power,  he  must  see  to 
it  that  the  power  is  really  there. 

The  first  class  of  rites,  the  machinery  and  con- 
nexions, calls  for  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of 
objects  or  parts  which,  in  the  end,  generally  come 
to  be  considered  magic  in  themselves.  One  of  the 
most  common  and  dramatic  is  the  magic  wand, 
which  is  really  a  conductor  of  the  magician's  mana. 
The  divining  rod,*  though  used  in  a  ditterent  way 
and  for  a  different  purpose,  derived  its  efficacy 
from  a  similar  conception.  The  Etruscans  used  it 
in  searching  for  hidden  springs  (Daremberg-Saglio, 
s.v.  'Aquilex'),  and,  as  the  writer  of  this  article 
can  testify  from  personal  observation,  as  late  as 
twenty  years  ago  a  similar  method  for  discovering 
the  best  place  in  which  to  dig  a  well  was  still  used 
occasionally  in  the  American  countryside.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  magic  wand  and  the  divining  rod,  we 
have  the  apparatus  of  dattylomantia  (Amm.  Mare. 
XXIX.  i.  2911'.),  the  lamps  in  lychnomantia,  the 
basins  of  water  in  lecanomantia,  keys  in  their  sym- 
bolic use,  cymbals,  the  various  substances  referred 
to  above,  threads  of  different  colours,  portions  of 
the  dead,  the  tvy^  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  213,  and  often), 
the  famous  rhombus,  tnrbo,  or  vertigo,  i.e.  the 
'  witches'  wheel,'  the  rotation  of  which,  by  imita- 
tion and  sympathy,  was  sovereign  to  influence  the 
will  of  the  person  whom  one  wished  to  gain,  etc. 

1  Deubner,  p.  36,  for  examples. 

-  Abt,  op.  ri«.  p.  292  a.  3  Op.  cit.  p.  15169. 

•*  The  examples  of  its  use  in  classical  literature  are  collected 
by  E.  Norden,  Jahrb.  fur  Fhil.,  Suppl.  Bd.  xviii.  11894)  317 ff., 
819  n. 
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AH  these  end  l)y  lieing  considered  miigic  iu  them- 
selves!, but,  in  view  of  wliat  has  been  said,  it  will  Ik; 
seen  that  this  iilea  is  spcnndaiy.  Their  real  func- 
tion and  ]inri)ose  was  to  facilitate  or  render  possible 
the  action  of  nia};ic  power  and,  at  least  originally, 
they  were  chosen  from  that  point  of  view. 

Sometimes  the  ceremonial  ]>roper  needs  the  as- 
sistance of  some  rite  whose  object  is  to  I'ut  the 
person  interested  in  a  state  to  receive  the  benclit 
of  the  action  desired.  A  case  in  point  is  the  cere- 
monial of  incubntio.^  The  purpose  of  inculmtio  is 
to  surround  a  person  with  the  appropri;ite  condi- 
tions to  secure  for  him  the  true  and  prophetic 
dream  which  he  desires.  Conditions  are,  as  often, 
dictated  by  the  law  of  syuipathy.  And,  e.\cept 
that  the  nature  of  dreams  was  never  quite  clear  to 
the  ancients — and  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  clear 
to  any  one — the  nameless  theorists  and  thinkers  by 
whom  these  conditions  were  lirst  discovered  and 
formulated  appear  to  have  been  quite  familiar  with 
the  results  of  J.  Bomer's  famous  dissertation 
afterwards  incorporated  and  extended  in  W.  H. 
Koscher's  Ephialtes:  fjno  prithologisrh-mi/tholog- 
ische  Abhandhing  itber  die  Alptriiume  und  Alpda- 
monen  dcs  klassixchoi  Alicrtiims,  I/Cipzig,  1901.- 
Borner  showed  that,  among  other  things,  in  a 
healthy  person  nightmare  is  usually  due  to  partial 
.suflocation  caused  by  burying  one's  head  in  the 
pillow,  coverlet,  etc.,  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  nightmare,  the  inciihioi,  appears  to  approach 
the  dreamer  is  ahvaj's  measured  by  the  rate  of 
sullocation,  but,  above  all,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  incuhiix  itself  is  to  a  .sur{)rising  e.xtent  deter- 
mined by  the  sleeper's  surroundings,  especially  by 
the  material  and  texture  of  his  coverings.  Such 
being  the  case,  though  L.  Laistner'  goes  too  far 
in  his  theory  that  the  Uralptrrnini,  the  primeval 
nightmare,  is  the  father  of  all  mythology,  we  may 
at  least  suspect  with  Kosclier  that  Pan's  legs  were 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  style  of  bed-quilts  used 
by  his  primeval  worshippers  {cf.  Latinus's  method 
of  securing  an  interview  with  Faunus  in  Verg.  Aiv. 
vii.  81  tl'.),  and,  for  that  matter,  that  the  incubi, 
succubm,  strides,  and  all  their  monstrous  brood  must 
have  entered  this  world  in  the  lirst  place  bj-  the 
Ivory  Gate.  If  so,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  our 
most  cherished  legends,  our  best  and  most  thrilling 
stories,  and  our  linest  poetry  are  literally  the  stuil' 
that  dreams  are  made  of. 

But  of  all  magic  operations  none  is  more 
common  and  characteristic,  more  dramatic  and 
impressive,  or  a  better  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
of  sympathy  than  the  casting  of  spells  (uf.  Helio- 
dorus,  xi.  14,  and  the  examples  noted  below).  The 
special  feature  of  this  operation  is  due  to  the  theory 
that,  if  |the  person  whom  we  wish  to  reach  with 
our  magic  is  absent  or  far  away,  his  place  may  be 
tilled  by  a  puppet,  or  some  symbolical  substitute 
for  him.  If,  then,  the  ceremonial  is  appropriate, 
whatever  we  do  to  the  puppet  will  be  exactly  re- 
peated, literally  or  symbolically,  as  desired,  on 
the  person  whom  the  puppet  represents.  Conse- 
cration of  the  one  is  immediately  followed  by  con- 
secration of  the  other  (Verg.  £'c/.  viii.  74  f.),  binding 
of  the  one  by  the  de.sired  condition  .symbolized  by 
it  in  the  other,  running  needles  into  the  heart  of 
the  one  by  some  effect  on  the  other  symbolized  by 
such  a  process — as,  e.g.,  wasting  away  to  death 
with  no  apparent  cause  (Ovid,  Amor.  III.  vii.  29  f., 
Heroid.  vi.  21,  and  often).  Sometimes  one  lignre 
may  .stand  for  .an  indefinite  number,  as  in  the 
spells  of  Nectanebo  (p.seudo-Callisthenes,  i.  1). 
One  may  cast  a  spell  on  .spirits  as  well  as  mortals 
by    this    means    (Eus.    I'rmp.    Evang.    v.    12  ff.). 

1  L.  Deubner'8  Jit.  Incnbatimif,  l>eipzig,  1904,  is  the  standard 
work  ou  this  Bubjt-rt. 
a  CI.  AJPh  \\\\.  11901]  233. 
»  RdUel  Uer  Sphinx,  Berlin,  law. 


Hence  we  have  cases  in  whi(  h  two  puppets  are 
used,  ime  representing  the  person  to  be  acted  upon, 
the  other  the  spirit  by  whom  the  action  is  to  be 
performed  (Hor.  Snt.  I.  viii.  25  f.).'  Occasionally 
even  three  ligures  appear  to  have  been  used  (schoi. 
Hern,  on  Verg.  EcL  viii.  75).  Often  they  were 
hollow,  and  their  power  was  enhanced  by  putting 
written  incantations  in.side.  As  a  rule,  these 
jiuppets  must  be  made  of  clay  or  wax,  but  occa- 
sionally other  substances  were  just  as  rigorously 
prescribed.  Eusebius  (/oc  ts<.)  speaks  of  such  an 
image  of  Hecate  made  of  jiulverized  lizards  and 
the  roots  of  rue.  A  sheet  of  metal  or  even  of 
paper  u|ion  which  the  figure  has  been  traced  is 
often  considered  sullicient.^  The  value  and  philo- 
so])liy  of  luriivia:  have  already  been  mentioned. 
But  one  may  use  sucli  arbitrary  substitutes  as  the 
body  ot  a  bird,  a  sprig  of  myrtle  or  of  rue,  etc.^ 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  name  is  suf- 
ficient in  itself.  On  the  same  principle,  a  written 
incantation  pl.aced  in  a  tomb  has  the  same  elVect 
as  would  a  puppet*  (Apul.  Met.  i.  10,  de.  Mag.  53). 

The  verbal  portions  of  a  magic  rite  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  many  cases  they  are  the 
iqier.ator's  instructions  to  the  intervening  demon 
in  order  that  he  may  make  no  mistake  as  to  the 
meaning  and  object  of  the  symbolic  rite.  The 
puppet  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person 
whom  it  represents,  and  sometimes  this  is  accom- 
panied by  a  written  statement  of  what  is  to  happen 
to  him.  So,  when  one  gathers  a  medicinal  plant, 
one  should  be  careful  to  utter  the  name  of  the 
patient  who  is  to  be  benelited  by  it.  Again,  in 
constructing  a  devotio,  one  should  specify  in  order 
each  and  every  part  in  which  it  is  desired  that  the 
pnjposed  victim  shall  sutler. " 

The  indirect  method  is  also  directly  responsible 
for  the  conclusion  that  incantations  .are  a  special 
help  to  the  operator  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
second  great  task — the  creation  of  magic  power. 
Hence  tlie  use  of  the  magic  h3'nins  and  litanies, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  ensure  the  presence  and 
active  participation  of  the  appropriate  spirit,  to 
indicate  his  duty,  and,  if  necessary,  to  frighten 
him  into  doing  it."^ 

We  have  seen  how  varions  objects,  plants, 
simples,  etc.,  originally  selected  as  facilitating  in 
some  way  magic  rnppurt,  linally  came  to  be  con- 
sidered magic  in  themselves.  Names  and  incan- 
tations underwent  precisely  the  same  secondary 
development.  From  being  a  means  to  an  end 
they  became  magic  per  se.  The  further  conclusion 
was  then  drawn  that  their  power  might  be  in- 
definitely increased  by  frequent  reiietition,  by 
lengthening  certain  syllables  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  by  abstracting  certain  syllables  and  decor- 
ating them  with  affixes  and  suliixes,  by  rearrang- 
ing them  in  dillerent  combinations,  and  especially 
by  disposing  them  so  as  to  form  certain  ligures.' 
Examples  still  surviving  are  'abracadabra,'  and 
'sator  arepo  tenet  opera  rotas'  (.see  Tfiesaiirus 
Ling.  Li/t.,s.v.  'Arepo').  T\ieEp/ifsiii  Gmmmata 
belong  to  the  same  type  (Porphyr.  de  Myster.  vii. 
4).  Mystery  and  power  were  further  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  magic  alphabets,  by  certain  sacred  inks, 
and  so  on.  Numbers  pass  through  the  same  ex- 
perience and  acquire  the  same  magic  power /)t'c  se — 

e.g.,  there  are  seven  jJlanets.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  in- 
voke them,  there  is  nothing  so  nonipcUinp  as  the  pronunciation 
of  the  seven  vowels  or  a  sevenfold  repetition  o(  a  ceremony. 


1  Of.  Eices,  op.  M.  p.  908. 

2  R.  Wiinsrh.  ^Hhianhche  Ver/tuchttnffsta/etn,  Leipzig,  1898. 
s  G.  Knoacli,  lihein.  Mm.  xlix.  (I8y4J  310. 

*  For  clay  and  waxen  images  see  Abt,  op.  ci't.  p.  IfiSff.,  and 
L.  Fahz,  in  HW  ii.  (11X15)  1'25  9. 

5  See  esp.  Fox,  op.  cil. 

'  Dietench,  p.  63 ;  K.  Dillhev,  Rhein.  Mus.  xxvii.  [187!]  S76- 
419. 

7  K.  Wessely,  in  Wuner  Sludim,  viii.  (1888)  184. 
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gesture,  or  word  (Eus.  Piivp.  Evaiig.  \ .  14).  Odd  numbers  ha\e 
always  been  significant  (N'erg.  Ed.  viii.  75,  and  often),  three 
and  multiples  of  three  are  sacred  to  Hecate,  and  certain  special 
numbers  like  four,  ninety-nine,  etc.,  have  a  special  imporUnce. 
^  In  magic  as  in  religion  the  object  of  sacrificial 
rites  is  to  ensiire  the  actual  pre-sence  of  the  gods 
invoked.  And  here  again  the  indirect  method 
suggests  that  these  rites  are  of  material  assistance 
to  the  operator  in  acquiring  the  desired  power 
(Theocr.  ii.  3,  10,  159).  In  the  choice  of  what 
shall  he  sacrificed  in  any  given  instance  tlie  usage 
of  magic  as  a  rule  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  religion.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  natural. 
As  a  rule,  the  gods  addressed  are  common  to  both 
and  of  equal  importance  in  both  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
perhajis  safe  to  guess  that,  so  far  as  sacrifice  is 
concerned,  the  usage  of  magic  and  religion  is  a 
common  inheritance.  For  e.\ample,  the  notable 
preference  of  magic  for  black  victims  is  not  dis- 
tinctive of  magic.  It  simply  means  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  naive  analogy  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  old  hexameter  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(Priep.  Evang.  iv.  9) — 

"taiSpa  juee  oifpari'oi?,  \9oviot^  S'  (CoAi-yKca  XPO'H" 
'  dark  victims  to  the  jiowers  of  darkness,  light  to  the  powers 
of  light— 

the  gods  to  whom  magic  habitually  addres.'^es  itself 
are  the  gods  of  the  under  world.  8o  wine,^  honey, 
milk,  perfumes,  meal  (Theocr.  ii.  18,  33),  certain 
cakes  dear  to  these  same  gods,  a  cock  to  Hermes, 
a  white  dove  to  Aphrodite,  etc. — all  common  to 
both  religion  and  magic — are  frequently  employed. 
The  use  of  blood  is  defined  by  Hubert  as  a  sacri- 
ficial rite  ;  it  is  at  any  rate — as  in  Sallust's  account 
of  the  oath  administered  by  Catiline  to  his  fellow- 
conspirators — a  striking  illustration  of  the  laAv 
of  sympathy  (Lucan,  vi.  544).  The  sacrifice  of 
human  beings,  especially  of  little  children,  even 
of  the  unborn  babe  torn  from  its  mother,  is  a 
standing  charge  against  magic  in  all  ages  (Hor. 
Epod.  v.  ;  Philostr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  viii.  5),-  and, 
for  that  matter,  ^against  any  heretical  sect  with 
secret  rites.  The  Christians  in  their  time  were 
charged  with  such  abnormalities  as  infant-sacrifice 
and  promiscuous  incest  at  their  meetings — precisely 
the  same  charges  which,  a  millennium  later,  they 
themselves  preferred  with  wearisome  regularity 
during  their  long  persecution  of  witchcraft,  especi- 
ally in  connexion  with  the  'witches'  Sabbath.' 
In  most  cases  the  charge  of  human  sacrifice  is  as 
conventional  as  it  is  untrue  ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  deny  it  in  toto.  We  can  hardly  expect 
such  an  outlaw,  such  a  striver  for  extraordinary 
efi'ects,  as  magic  to  abstain  altogether  from  what 
was  quite  regular  in  the  religion  of  more  than  one 
savage  race,  and  which — in  accordance  with  the 
familiar  theory  that  extraordinary  occasions  de 
niand  extraordinary  sacrifices — has  been  known 
to  occur  more  than  once  at  some  grave  crisis  in 
the  religious  life  of  nations  which,  comparatively 
speaking,  occupied  a  much  higher  plane  of  civili- 
zation. Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  incantations,  names  of  the  gods, 
etc.,  mentioned  above,  the  tilings  sacrificed,  what- 
ever they  were,  soon  passed  into  the  secondary 
stage  of  being  considered  magic  J9fr  se. 

One  important  aspect  of  our  ceremony — quite  as 
important  in  religion  as  it  was  in  magic — remains 
to  be  considered.  As  we  have  seen,  the  operator 
must  be  careful  to  follow  certain  prescribed  rules 
in  order  to  get  into  the  necessary  and  intimate 
spiritual  relation  with  tlie  gods  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing, and,  therefore,  with  the  sacrifice  which 
he  is  conducting.  The  relation  is  abnormal  and 
distinctly   perilous.     To  get  out  of   it  safely  is, 

1  K.  Kircher,  'Die  sakrale  BedeHtung  des  Weines  im  Alter- 
tum.'in  RVV  viii.  [1910]. 

2  Sec  also  J.  Grimm,  Teutunic  Mythulo,jy,  Ir.  J.  S.  Slalh  brass, 
London,  1S32-8S,  pp.  «-46,  130Uf. 


therefore,  quite  as  important  as  to  get  into  it 
safely ;  prescribed  rules  are  as  necessary  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other.  The  object  of  these  rules 
is  to  end  the  ceremony,  to  limit  the  efi'ects  of  it  so 
far  as  the  operator  is  concerned,  to  make  it  safe 
and  possible  for  him  to  return  to  the  conditions 
of  everyday  life.  Above  all,  the  remains  of  the 
sacrifice,  unless  he  wishes  to  preserve  them  to  pro- 
duce some  lasting  effect  (as,  e.g.,  in  a  dcvotio), 
must  be  disposed  of  ceremonially.  One  may  de- 
posit them  at  some  prescribed  spot  sacred  to  the 
god  to  whom  the  sacrifice  itself  was  ottered.  The 
KaBdpf^iaTa,  for  instance,  the  ceremonial  remains  of 
the  sacrifice  to  Hecate  (see  Hecate's  Suppers), 
were  deposited  at  tlie  cross-ways.  The  more 
usual  method  was  to  eliminate  them  ceremonially 
by  burning  them,  burying  them,  or  throwing  them 
into  running  water  or  the  sea  (Verg.  Eel.  viii.  102, 
with  the  notes  of  Conington  and  Forbiger).  The 
MavTda  KpoviKri  {Pap.  Paris.  3095)  shows  that,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  the  ceremony  closed  with  a 
prayer  to  the  god  in  which  he  was  invited  kindly 
but  firmly  to  go  back  to  w  here  he  belonged  : 

Ajre'Afle,  SecnroTa,  KoufiovTrpoiraTi^p,  Ka'i  \^pTi<Tov  e(S  tous  tii'ous 
TOTTOvs,  tea  (Tvvrt]prj&fi  to  nav.     "lAews  J?/*''',  'cvpie. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  as  Hubert  observes,' 
that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  standard 
ceremony  of  magic  and  the  standard  ceremony 
of  religion,  so  far  as  theti'  essential  elements  were 
concerned,  were  practically  the  same,  even  to  the 
point  of  using  the  same  names  for  these  elements. 
Furtliermore,  with  some  comparatively  slight  ex- 
ceptions, the  gods  of  magic  are  equally  important 
in  religion,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  treated 
with  the  same  reverence.  As  we  have  seen,  some 
of  the  abnormalities  of  magic  are  just  as  character- 
istic of  religion,  and  they  are  generally  due  to  the 
fact  that,  at  the  time  when  these  abnormalities 
occur,  both  are  specially  concerned  with  the  in- 
fernal gods.  The  worship  of  these  gods,  whether 
in  religion  or  in  magic,  is  visibly  influenced  by 
the  universal  idea  that  the  under  world  is  the 
reverse  of  ours.  It  is  dark,  silent,  barren,  love- 
less, childless,  eventless,  stationary — a  complete 
contrast  to  the  world  above,  a  contrast  regularly 
symbolized  in  rituals  to  the  dead  and  their  gods 
by  such  things  as  the  use  of  the  left  hand  instead 
of  the  right.  It  is,  no  doubt,  this  ancient  idea  of 
reversed  conditions  in  Hades  that  suggested  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  famous  '  Black  Mass ' 
as  practised  l)y  the  early  Christian  magicians 
(Iren.  Umr.  I.  x'iii.  2).  The  normal  '  White  Mass' 
is  addressed  to  heaven ;  if  we  reverse  it,  i.e. 
if  we  read  it  backwards,  we  address  it  to  hell. 
But  the  Cliristian  magician,  in  so  far  as  he  was 
a  Christian,  was  bound  to  assume  that  his  Black 
Mass  was  a  wicked  and  impious  rite.  Hence  the 
inevitable  deduction  was  soon  established  that, 
the  more  wicked  and  impious  magic  could  be,  the 
greater  and  more  terrible  its  power.  For  the 
magician  of  Grax>o-Roman  paganism  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  such  parodying  of  religious  rites — 
above  ail,  no  sucli  deliberate  and  malig-nant  dese- 
cration of  things  considered  divine  as  that  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  medi;eval  magic  and  which 
appeared  again  in  the  modern  cult  of  Satanism 
(q.v.),  as  described  some  years  since  by  Jules  Bois  ^ 
and  as  utilized  for  purposes  of  fiction  by  J.  K. 
Huysmans.^ 

Summary. — In  so  far  as  there  was  any  real  and 
essential  ditt'ereuce  between  magic  and  religion  in 
Gra3co-Koman  paganism,  the  ultimate  cause  of  it 
was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  the  steady  mainten- 
ance of  the  ancient  distinction  of  official  recogni- 
tion as  defined  and  explained  at  the  beginning  of 

1  Op.  clt.  p.  1520.         "  Lr.  Sa(anisiiie  el  la  magie,  I'aris,  1891. 
3  La-bas,  Pivris,  1891 ;  cf.  also  G.   Leg"^,  La  Slesse  noire, 
do.  1903. 
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this  article.  It  is  the  business  of  magic,  as  loiig 
as  it  remains  magic,  to  siicak  only  in  the  impera- 
tive. It  must,  therefore,  retain  and  emphasize 
those  i)rimitive  doctrines — notably  the  doctrine  of 
sympathy  in  all  its  forms — which  are  supposed  to 
enable  it  to  use  tlie  imi)erative  successfully  in  ad- 
dressing the  gods.  It  is  also  thebusinessof  magic, 
partly  because  it  is  an  outlaw  and  bound  to  assert 
its  importance  in  order  to  live,  to  promise  e.xtra- 
ordinary,  if  not  impossible,  things — among  them, 
things  which  the  social  and  legal  restraints  of 
religion  would  not  allow  it  to  promise.  In  the 
course  of  its  long  and  exceptionally  brilliant  his- 
tory classical  magic  promises  practically  everything 
from  a  cure  for  warts  to  a  receipt  for  ])ersonal 
imniortality— all  tried  and  true.  Magic,  there- 
fore, >\as  obliged  not  only  to  retain  but  to  develop 
in  every  possible  way  those  primitive  aids  to  its 
imperative.  It  pluralized  forjwwer.  And  religion 
had  done  the  same.  But  magic  was  an  outlaw,  il 
had  no  position  in  society,  it  was  free  to  range  at 
wUl,  to  gather  into  one  portentous  plural  strange 
and  terrible  gods  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  to  combine  th.em  with  the  native  god.s,  to 
re-arrange,  reinterpret,  di.sguise,  mutilate,  etc.,  in 
the  ways  described.  In  the  long  run,  as  we  have 
seen,  tlie  pantheon  of  Grajco-Roman  magic  was  a 
pandemonium,  and  confusion  worse  confounded, 
in  which  the  only  relating  principle  seems  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  sympathy  in  all  its 
forms  has  been  pushed  to  its  uttermost  limits. 

To  the  very  end  magic  was  obsessed  by  the  old 
imperative  and,  therefore,  by  the  time-honoured 
means  for  securing  it.  When  it  rose  in  the  social 
scale,  it  merely  learned  to  be  pretentious.  Even 
when  it  had  been  adopted,  so  to  speak,  by  some 
distinguished  family  like  the  mystics,  had  changed 
its  name,  and  had  been  carefully  educated  and 
refined,  it  was  still  haunted  by  the  old  ideas,  and 
generally  ended  by  infecting  with  them  its  bene- 
factors and  teachers. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  contemporary 
development  of  popular  magic.  Our  great  author- 
ity here  is  the  magic  papyri.  They  all  come  from 
Egypt  and  are  much  atiected  by  local  influences  ; 
but,  among  other  things,  they  show  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  old  rule  of  official  recogni- 
tion was  eminently  wise.  In  the  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Home  magic  was  given  a  rare,  a  unique, 
opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  itself.  But, 
whether  it  improved  the  opportunity  or  not,  the 
final  result,  as  we  see  it  in  the  papyri,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  its  besetting  sins.  If  it  had  clung 
to  the  native  gods,  as  religion  was  forced  to  do,  it 
18  conceivable  that,  even  with  the  heavj  handicap 
of  the  imperative  and  its  attendant  vices,  magic 
might  have  risen  to  comparative  respectability. 
But  its  weaknesses  were  encouraged  rather  than 
cliecked.  By  the  2nd  cent,  the  number  of  strange 
religions  available,  not  to  mention  the  semi- 
detached religious  theories,  had  increased  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  The  result  was  that  from  being 
a  thing  which,  at  least,  could  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  (esthetic  sense,  it  steadily  degener- 
ated into  litter  absurdity  as  pretentious  and  com- 
plicated as  it  was  dreary  and  commonjilace. 

But,  fortun.ately  for  us,  Gra'co-Romiin  magic  in 
its  best  days  was  the  familiar  possession  oif  all 
clag-ses  in  a  highly  intellectual  and  highly  imagina- 
tive people.  Men  of  Ovid's  calibre  and  training 
may  not  have  believed  in  it  to  any  extent,  but 
there  never  was  a  time  when  m.agic  as  such  became 
unfamiliar  to  any  one.  Even  the  major  operations 
of  magic  were  always  being  performed  somewhere, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  charge  of  magic  was 
always  kc|it  alive  in  the  courts.  Ilcrmione  was 
far  from  being  the  only  jealou.s  woman  to  soothe 
her  wounded  pride  by  accusing  her  successful  rival 


of  resorting  to  iihiltres.  The  charge  was  quite  as 
characteristic  of  the  Augustan  age  as  it  could 
ever  have  been  of  Homer's  time  (Tib.  I.  v.  41  ; 
Propert.  IV.  vii.  72).  Nor  was  the  charge  by  any 
means  always  unfounded.  Pucula  aiiut/vrin  were 
a  regular  siiocialty  of  the  Icjia,  or  go-between,  and 
they  actually  were  so  frequently  administered  that 
the  average  man  generally  assumed  that  they  were 
responsible  for  certain  lingering  diseases,  especially 
certain  mental  or  nervous  abnormalities,  fiu'  which 
he  could  see  no  apparent  cause.  Examples  in 
Ijoint  are  the  traditional  account  of  the  death  of 
Lucretius  and  the  contemporary  explanation  of 
the  vagaries  and  perversions  of  Caligula's  tem- 
jiestuous  brain  (Jerome,  Chron.  Euscb.,  1924; 
Siieton.  Calif/.  50). 

VI.  Magic  in  literature.— The  more  or  less 
familiar  jiresence  of  magic  not  only  in  folklore  and 
legend,  but  also  in  ordinary  everyday  life,  is  re- 
llected  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  the  written 
word.  It  is  continually  turning  up  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  professions,  in  law,  religion,  and 
philosophical  discussion,  in  history,  anecdote,  and 
any  other  record  of  everyday  life  past  or  present. 
All  this,  however,  is  characteristic  of  any  peo|ile 
among  whom  magic  still  survives  as  an  active 
force,  and  it  appeals  for  the  most  part  only  to 
such  persons  as  the  special  investigator  and  the 
historian  of  manners  and  customs.  But  the  most 
characteristic  and  interesting  asjiect  of  Gra'co- 
Ronian  magic  is  the  deliberate  exploitation  of  it 
in  the  interests  of  conscious  literary  art.  One  is 
inclined  to  assume,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  this 
was  particularly  notable  of  such  periods  as  the 
Hellenistic  age,  the  time  of  Augustus  and  his 
immediate  successors,  and  the  Sophistic  revival  of 
the  2nd  century.  This  use  of  magic  was  especially 
characteristic  of  jioetry  and  of  such  tyjies  of  prose 
as  that  of  the  highly  rhetorical  and  semi-Romantic 
historians  of  the  Alexandrian  age,  the  Paradoxo- 
graphers,  the  writers  of  novcllc  and  tales  of  marvel, 
even  the  ijractiee  debates  of  the  rhetorical  schools, 
and,  in  later  times,  the  throng  of  professional 
declaimers  for  whom  those  schools  were  ultimately 
responsible.  But  this  aspect  of  classical  magic  is 
far  from  being  a  matter  merely  of  period  and 
department.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  it  than  the  extent  and  variety,  as 
w«ll  as  the  unbroken  continuity,  of  its  use  in 
jiractically  every  department  of  artistic  literature. 
No  one  could  be  more  thoroughly  alive  to  its 
asthetic  possibilities  than  was  Homer  himself,  and 
he  created  a  tradition  of  its  literary  use  which  not 
even  the  semi-Oriental  and  unutterably  dreary 
fooleries  of  the  p.apyri  were  able  entirely  to  destroy. 

In  an  article  like  this  it  is  impo,ssible  as  well  as 
inadvisable  to  attempt  a  thoroughgoing  investiga- 
tion of  the  debt  of  creative  literature  to  magic  in 
antiquity.  \Ve  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
l)assing  reference  to  a  few  of  those  magic  opera- 
tions which  are  most  frequently  mentioned,  and 
which  by  reason  of  their  ilramatic  possibilities  are 
l)est  suited  to  the  purposes  of  literary  art. 

One  of  tlie  most  notable  of  these  is  iieki/onMiUia, 
calling  u]i  the  dead  to  ask  them  que.'Aions.  IS'ckyo- 
iiiantin  is  rarely  absent  from  that  catalogue  of 
magic  feats  with  which  so  many  of  the  Roman 
poets  seem  impelled  to  supply  us  (Tib.  I.  ii.  42,  and 
note).  Tlicy  also  mention  even  more  frequently 
three  other  feats  wliich  are  particularly  awesome, 
hut  for  which  the  modern  reader,  at  least,  can  see 
no  adequate  reason  until  it  dawns  ujion  him  that 
they  are  merely  a  useful,  though  t)y  no  means 
necessary,  preii.aration  for  vrkiiumnntid.  'I'liese 
are  producing  earthcjuakcs,  splitting  the  ground, 
and  making  the  rivers  either  stanil  still  or  run 
backwards.  The  magician  nses  his  earthquake  to 
split   the  ground  ;   the    behaviour  of  the   rivers  is 
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merely  a  consequence  of  the  quake.  He  splits  tlie 
ground  so  that  the  ghosts  can  hear  his  incantation 
(i.e.  be  reached  and  affected  by  it)  and  then  can 
come  straight  up  to  him  from  Hades  (Sen.  (Edip. 
571 ;  Lucan,  vi.  728).  As  we  have  seen,  the 
literary  use  of  nekyomantia  begins  mth  the  famous 
passage  of  the  Odijsscy  (xi.  24  ff.).  The  essential 
details  of  the  ceremonial  as  Homer  describes  it 
were  always  the  same  not  only  in  literary  tradition 
but  in  actual  life.  Doubtless,  Lucan  felt  that  liis 
own  long  and  lurid  description  of  Erichtho's  special 
performance  for  the  benefit  of  Sextus  Pompeius 
before  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (vi.  728  ff.)  was  the 
masterpiece  of  its  kind.  And  so  it  is.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  glaring  illustration  of  what 
can  happen  to  literature  in  an  age  when  a  furious 
lust  for  effect  is  not  restrained  by  any  principles  of 
rhetorical  self-control  or  common  sense.  Nekyo- 
mantia had  a  long  and  brilliant  tradition  in  the 
drama.  Examples  still  surviving  are  .^schylus, 
Persm  (the  ghost  of  Darius),  and  Seneca,  (Edipus, 
560  ff'.  Indeed,  ghosts  were  as  common,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  ancient  as  in  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
KM/io'ces  Xapwi/froi,  '  Charon's  step-ladder,'  was  the 
popular  name  for  the  regular  staircase  by  which 
the  ghosts  appeared  on  the  stage  as  if  from  the 
world  below.  Nekyomantia  was  also  quite  as 
characteristic  of  comedy.  In  the  later  days  of  the 
Koman  Eepublic  Decimus  Laberius  wrote  a  mime 
entitled  Nccyomantia,  and  we  know  that  this  and 
simUar  themes  were  characteristic  of  the  mime  as 
developed  by  Philistion  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors during  and  after  the  Augustan  age. 
Brilliant  examples  in  the  satirical  sphere  are 
Horace,  Sat.  I.  viii.,  and  Lucian's  Necyonmyitia. 

If  we  choose  to  emphasize  the  literary  influence 
as  such  of  the  Homeric  Nckyia,  we  can  say  that  it 
is  responsible  for  one  of  the  most  notable  develop- 
ments in  classical  literature.  This  is  the  theme  of 
the  Descent  into  Hades.  The  Homeric  passage  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  6th  book  of  the  .^neid 
and  its  numerous  echoes  in  epic  and  narrative 
poetry  both  ancient  and  modern.  Nor  was  epic 
the  only  department  to  be  affected.  The  theme 
was  a  favourite  in  the  Old  Comedy  of  Athens, 
although,  as  it  happens,  the  Fior/s  of  Aristophanes 
is  the  only  example  now  surviving.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  satirists  and  popular  philosophers  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Hellenistic  ages.  It  was 
characteristic  of  their  didactic  methods  to  ap- 
propriate for  their  own  purposes  the  traditional 
forms  and  themes  of  literary  art,  and  one  of  th» 
most  notable  was  the  Kardfiaai!  eh  A'idov,  which 
practically  became  conventionalized  as  a  misc-en- 
seine  for  tlie  presentation  of  doctrines  and  opinions. 
Allied  to  it  are  such  examples  as  Horace,  Sat.  il. 
v.,  Seneca,  Apocoloeyntosi':,  such  works  of  Lucian 
as  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  Claudian's 
attacks  on  Eutropius.  The  Epicharmus  of  Ennius 
and  probably  certain  of  the  lost  satires  of  Lucilius 
and  Varro  were  illustrations.  The  poet  Sotades 
used  it  to  a  notable  extent. 

But,  while  nekyomantia  is  the  most  prominent 
and  pervasive  aspect  of  literary  magic,  the  most 
famous  and  picturesque  was  the  love-charm  known 
as  '  drawing  down  the  moon.' '  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  surviving  literature  by  Aristophanes,  Nuhcs, 
750,  again  and  a^ain  by  later  writers,  and  still 
survives,  it  is  .said,  in  modern  Greece.  It  was  the 
theme  of  no  fewer  than  four  masterpieces :  a  lost 
mime  of  Soi)liron  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the  lost 
Thettalc  of  Menander  (HN  xxx.  7),  the  second 
Idyl  of  Theocritus  (founded  on  Sophron),  and  the 
eighth  Eeloyue  of  Vergil  (founded  on  Theocritus). 
Certainly,    too,  Lucian,   Philopseudes,    14  ff.,  is  a 

1  \> .  ^.  Ros'^her,  Scteuii  xiitd  VerwanfUes,  Leipzij;.  1903,  with 
a  plate  reproducliijf  .1  vase-painting  of  the  process  ;  M.  SJutphen, 
in  SUtdus  in  Honor  oj  B.  I.,.  Gitdersleeve,  p.  315. 


masterpiece  of  its  kind.  The  atmosphere  reflects 
to  the  life  that  aspect  of  the  2nd  cent,  which  sug- 
gests the  modern  milieu  in  which  tlieosophy, 
spiritualism,  and  kindred  ideas  are  wont  to  grow 
luxuriantly. 

In  this  passa;;e  of  Lucian  we  have  the  '  Professor'.^ '  storj'  of 
how  his  disciple,  Glaukiay,  was  saved  by  the  ^reat  '  Hj-per- 
borean  '  ma^'ician.  It  seem  -  that  Glaukias,  a  rich  young  orphan 
wliose  father  had  been  de.t  1  about  a  year,  fell  fairly  ill  with 
lo\e  for  the  disdainful  Chr^bis— a  genuine  prototype  of  Jemmy 
Grove  and  cruel  Barbara  Allen.  His  condition  became  80 
serious  that  the  '  Professor,'  as  he  says,  *  felt  it  his  duty '  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  great  Hyperborean,  f'ourniinse  hadto 
be  paid  in  advance— to  supply  the  necessary  sacrifices  -and  six- 
teen more  if  the  operation  was  successful.  By  way  of  preliminary 
— which  showed  that  the  specialist  was  not  only  a  great  man 
but  also  a  just  and  scrupulously  conscientious  man — he  insisted 
on  having  an  elaborate  rite  of  tiekyoinantia.  to  call  up  the  boy'e 
late  lamented  father  and  ask  his  consent.  The  old  gentleman 
was  furious  at  first,  but  finally  told  them  to  proceed.  A 
dramatic  description  of  the  ensuing  ceremony  follows — how 
the  moon  came  down,  how  Hecate  came  up,  how  the  ghosts 
flocked  around,  how,  at  the  psychological  moment,  the  dis- 
tinguished operator  '  told  the  sort  of  little  figure  of  Cupid  which 
he  had  fashioned  out  of  clay  to  go  and  fetch  Chrysis."  Away 
flew  the  tiny  thing  at  once.  A  few  minutes  later  there  comes 
a  knock  ou  Glaukias's  door,  in  rushes  Chrysis,  throws  her  arms 
around  him,  (1,5  av  ffifxavfiTTaTa  ipojaa  ('  like  a  girl  utterly  crazy 
with  love '),  and  there  she  stays  till  cockcrow  !  Then  up  rose 
the  moon  to  heaven,  down  sank  Hecate  to  Hades,  and  all  the 
ghosts  disappeared. 

But  the  '  Professor's'  listener  is  not  duly  impressed.  Be- 
sides, he  knows  the  girl.  He  doesn't  see  the  use,  he  says,  of 
caUing  on  one  Hyperborean  magician,  one  goddess,  and  one 
clay  ambassador  to  unite  in  overcoming  the  disdain  of  a  girl 
who,  as  every  one  knows,  is  ready  to  follow  a  man  to  the  North 
Pole  and  beyond  for  twenty  drachmEe. 

Such  books  as  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  and 
the  lost  poem  of  the  same  name  by  his  predecessor, 
Nicander,  show  that  change  of  form  was  quite  as 
characteristic  of  classical  mythology  and  folklore 
as  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Transforma- 
tion was  Circe's  specialty,  and  the  Homeric  account 
of  her  methods  (Od.  x.  212 ff.) has  always  remained 
the  most  famous  literary  account  of  the  perform- 
ance. Apart  from  the  Homeric  passage,  the  most 
vivid  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  transformation 
by  magic  are  those  in  which  Apuleius  (Met.  iii. 
218.)  and  Lucian  {Asinus  [the  common  source  of 
Ijoth  was  the  lost  romance  of  Lucius  of  Patras])  tell 
how  the  witch,  Pamphile,  made  an  owl  of  herself, 
and  how,  immediately  afterwards,  Fotis,  her  maid, 
made  an  ass  of  Lucius.  But,  as  a  rule,  magic 
as  such  is  not  prominent  in  metamorphosis  as  a 
literary  theme.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  natural  ; 
for  in  this  particular  feat  the  dramatic  point 
is  the  transformation  scene,  and  aU  else  is  likely 
to  be  subordinated,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  transformation  is  confessedly  due  to  magic. 
Vergil's  sorceress,  e.g.,  says  that  she  has  seen 
the  werwolf  transformation  with  her  own  eyes 
and  that  it  was  done  by  magic  : 

'  Has  herbas  atque  haec  Ponto  mibi  lecta  venena 
Ipse  dedit  Moeris  (nascuntur  plurima  Ponto)  ; 
His  e^'O  sspe  lupum  fieri  et  se  condere  silvis 
Moerim  '  {Eel.  viii.  95  ff.). 
But  in  all  the  famous  werwolf  stories  of  anti- 
quity,' as  in  most  of  the  stories  told  bj-  Ovid,  the 
magic  element  is  either  absent,  ignored,  or  referred 
to  so  slightly  that  it  calls  for  no  special  notice 
here.  Magic  command  of  the  wind  and  weather 
is  often  mentioned,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
magic  was  more  common  in  everyday  life,  but  the 
one  famous  passage  is  that  in  which  jEoIus  gives 
the  bag  of  winds  to  Ody.sseus  (Or/.  X.  19  ti'.).  Also 
unique — and  terrible— is  the  spell  of  the  evil  eye 
cast  by  Medea  upon  the  giant  Talus  (Apoll. 
Khod.  iv.  1652  ff.).  Ovid  (.1/e<.  vii.  160  ff. )  gives  a 
full  and  dramatic  description  of  her  charm  for  re- 
newing the  youth  of  Jason's  father,  .i^ison.  More 
famous  was  her  pretence  of  doing  the  same  favour 
for  the  aged  Pelias  at  the  instance  of  his  daughters 
(ApoUod.  I.  ix.  27  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  24  ;  Macrob.  V. 
xi.x,  9  f. ).  This  was  the  theme  of  the  lost'Pij'oTiijUot 
1  J.  Heckenbach,  op.  cit.  p.  3G ;  Kirby  Flower  Smith,  JBC, 
1S93,  I'uOlicat.  Modem  Lan'j.  Assoc,  of  Amer.,  1894. 
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of  Sophocles.  Indri'd,  the  U)st  plays  of  the  (ireok 
tragic  poets  would  have  lieen  iv  wonderful  field  fur 
the  study  of  the  use  of  majric  for  literary  purposes.' 

Creusa's  rohe  was  a  famous  theme.  Euripides 
(.lA'rfiv/,  11,56(1.)  merely  descrilicd  the  awful  etl'ect 
of  it  upon  the  wearer  ;  Seneca  (Medea,  740  tf.),  the 
preparation  of  it.  Which  is  the  more  artistic  and 
eft'ectivc  may  easily  be  seen  by  comparison. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  types  of  magic  in 
which  it  is  precisely  the  preliminaries,  the  things 
which  witches  do  Decause  they  have  something 
terrible  in  prosjiect,  that  are  full  of  dramatic  possi- 
bilities. This  is  especially  true  of  ncki/umantin. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  necromancers  are  always 
eager  to  get  mortal  remains  in  order  to  be  better 
able  to  call  up  their  late  owners.  Striking  ex- 
amples are  Trimalchio's  story  in  Petron.  63,  and 
the  dramatic  e.xperienee  of  Thelyphron  as  told  \>y 
him  after  dinner  in  Apuleius,  Met.  ii.  21  fl".  So, 
speaking  in  terms  of  magic  theory,  the  dreadful 
scene  of  Horace,  Epod.  v.,  wa-s  only  a  means  to  an 
end  ;  the  object  of  the  witches  wa-s  to  secure  the 
strongest  possible  love-charm.  The  liver  is  the 
seat  of  desire  (Hor.  Odes,  IV.  i.  12)  :  therefore 
the  liver  is  sovereign  in  a  charm  to  produce 
desire.  Now,  when  a  savage  wants  snake-poison 
for  his  arrows,  he  irritates  the  snake  for  some 
time  before  he  kills  it,  .so  that  it  may  secrete  more 
poison  and  that  the  poison  may  be  more  virulent. 
So,  here,  the  idea  is  that  the  more  the  liver  feels 
desire,  so  much  the  more  it  actually  accumulates 
desire,  as  it  were,  and  stores  it  up  within.  If, 
therefore,  we  can  seoTire  a  liver  still  containing  a 
maximum  of  desire  so  accumulated,  we  have  a 
charm  of  maximum  power  for  arousing  desire  in 
others.  Hence,  in  this  scene,  the  poor  child  who 
has  been  kidnapped  by  the  witches  for  that 
purpose,  is  buried  to  the  neck  and  left  to  die  of 
a  prolonged  agonizingly  intense  desire  for  food  and 
drink,  which  is  deliberately  aggravated  as  much 
as  possible  by  always  keeping  food  and  drink 
before  his  eyes.  After  the  child  was  dead,  his 
liver  was  removed,  and,  upon  being  prepared 
with  the  appropriate  ceremonial,  became  a  love- 
charm  of  superhuman  power,  a  <pi\Tpov  secured  in 
a  special  way  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  gathering  of  herbs  is  another  preliminary 
of  ^apfiaKtla,  which  was  fully  appreciated  for  its 
dramatic  possibilities.  In  literature  the  process  is 
regularly  associated  with  Medea  {Apoll.  Khod.  iii. 
843  a;  ;  Valer.  Flaccus,  vii.  323  11'.  ;  Ovid,  3Iet.  vii. 
224  ff.  ;  special  emphasis  was  probably  laid  on  this 
by  Sophocles  in  his'  Pis'oriMO')-  She  went  out  at  night 
and  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  cut  her  plants 
with  a  brazen  sickle''  held  in  her  left  hand  and 
behind  her  back,  i.e.  i/ifracTpeirri  (see  Hecate's 
SUPPER.S). 

So  far  as  philtres  are  concerned,  the  most  not- 
able contribution  to  literature  is  what  might  be 
called  the  case  of  Beauty  i'.  Magic  in  the  court 
of  Love.^  Its  first  appearance  is  in  the  scene 
between  Hermione  and  .\ndromache  (Eur.  Au- 
drom.  205 fi'.),  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  called.  The  subsecjuent  tradition  of  the 
question  at  is.sae  is  a  striking  and  characteristic 
illustrati(m  of  the  methods  ami  development  of 
ancient  literary  art.  The  topic  was  announced 
from  the  stage,  discussed  in  the  boudoir,  argued 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  enlarged  upon  in  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  (Menander,  frag.  646  K.  ;  Afran. 
378  K.  :  Lucret.  iv.  127S  ft'.  ;  Tib.  I.  v.  43,  viii.  23  ; 
Ovid,  Med.  Far.  35 ff.,  ArsAm/tndi,  i.  299!!'.).  At 
some  time  in  the  unrecorded  past  it  was  given  a 
new  turn  and  made  the  ba.sis  of  a  jirojierly  illustra- 
tive and  sprightly  anecdote  in  which  the  approjiri- 

1  Abt,  op.  cU.  p.  173  ff.  -  lb.  p.  159. 

'  Kirby  Flower  Smith,  '  Note  on  Patvros,  Life  of  Euripides, 
Oxyr.  I'np.  9,  157-8,"  AJfh  xxxiv.  11913]  62-73. 


ately  magnanimous  mother  of  a  great  conqueror — 
any  great  conc|Ucror  will  do — was  in  the  position 
of  Hermione,  liut  possessed  the  wisdom  of  Andro- 
mache. In  Plutarch,  Coiij.  prac.  23,  the  position 
is  held  by  the  mother  of  Alexander  ;  the  san<ls  of 
Egypt  have  latel}'  disclosed  the  fact  that  in  Satyrus, 
loc.  cit.,  it  was  held  by  the  mother  of  Darius. 
Others  may  yet  appear. 

But  for  any  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the 
development  of  magic  for  literary  purposes  the 
Mctnniorphoscs  of  Ajmleius  is  a  veritable  treasure- 
house.  Those  who  have  studied  this  unique  book 
generally  gain  the  impression  that  its  author  is 
a  past  master  in  the  art  of  telling  a  tale  of  magic. 
Two  examples  maybe  given  by  w'ay  of  illustration. 
The  first  {Met.  i.  11  ff.)  is  told  hy  AristOQienes,  and  nii^ht  be 
called  '  The  Witches'  Revenue.'  While  travelling  about  Thes- 
s.ily  a  short  time  previously,  Aristomenes  ran  across  one 
Socrates,  an  old  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  years. 
The  man  was  a  "-.onument  of  ragfl,  squalor,  and  wretchedness: 
he  was  also  in  n  constant  state  of  abject  terror.  He  had 
drifted  into  a  liaiwn  with  a  famous  but  elderly  witch  named 
Meroe,  and,  in  fact,  had  been  livinp  with  her,  more  or  less  per- 
force, for  a  number  of  years.  Now  he  was  trying  to  run  away. 
Aristomenes  dt  ^ided  to  help  his  friend  to  flee  the  country.  He 
took  a  room  at  the  inn,  made  him  presentable  with  a  bath  and 
some  clothes,  the  two  ate  a  heavy  dmner,  accompanied  by  too 
much  wine,  and  retired  early  so  as  to  be  off  betimes  in  the 
morning.  Aristomenes  barred  the  doors,  and  for  greater 
safety  pushed  up  his  trundle-bed  against  them.  Socrates  fell 
asleep  at  once  and  snored  loudly,  hut  Aristomenes  lay  awake 
for  hours.  At  last,  about  the  third  watch,  just  as  he  had 
dropped  off  into  a  doze,  there  was  a  horrible  noise,  the  doors 
flew  open  and,  indeed,  came  to  the  floor  with  such  a  orash  that 
the  bed  with  Aristomenes  still  in  it  was  turned  upside  down. 
Then  in  walked  Meroe  and  her  sister,  P.inthia,  the  one  carr\  ing 
a  leathern  bottle,  the  other  a  sponge  and  a  naked  sword,  and 
gathered  about  Socrates,  who  was  still  plunged  in  his  magic 
slumber.  Aristomenes  could  see  all  this  from  beneath  his 
trundle-bed  and  hoped  he  had  escaped  observation,  but  in  vain. 
Meroe  was  anxious  to  kill  him  at  once  with  the  sword,  but 
Panthia  thought  it  better  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  'No,' 
said  Meroe,  changing  her  mind,  'let  him  live,  so  that,  when  the 
time  comes,  he  may  cover  his  friend  with  a  little  earth.'  With 
that  Socrates'  head  was  drawn  to  one  side,  and  Meroe  drox  e 
the  sword  into  his  neck  just  behind  the  left  collar-bone.  Then 
she  plunged  her  arm  into  the  gaping  wound,  and  plucked  his 
heart  out.  Meanwhile  she  caught  all  the  blood  in  her  bottle 
so  skilfully  that  not  one  betraying  drop  escaped.  W'hen  this 
was  done,  Panthia  pushed  her  sponge  into  the  wound,  with  the 
words: 

'Sponge,  sponge,  born  o'  the  main. 

Haste  ye,  haste  ye  back  again  ! 

When  you  reat.h  the  river-side, 

In  the  water  slip  and  slide  ; 

Water,  water,  flowing  fast, 

Bears  you  onward  home  at  last.' 
Then,  after  heaping  nameless  insults  on  Aristomenes,  the  two 
women  left  the  room,  the  doors  flew  back  in  place,  the  bolts 
shot  to  (a  regular  occurrence  in  witchcraft ;  cf.  .\poll.  Rbod. 
i\'.  41  ft.),  and  all  w.i8  as  before — all  but  the  nmrdered  friend. 
How  was  Aristomenes  to  explain  that  in  the  morning?  He 
tried  to  escape,  but  the  i>orterwas  obdurate  and  even  suspicious. 
Then  he  went  back  in  despair  and  attempted  to  hang  himself 
from  the  window-frame.  But  the  rope  broke,  and,  what  made 
it  more  horrible,  he  fell  on  the  corpse — whereat  the  corpse 
leaped  up  in  high  dudgeon  at  being  so  rudely  disturbed.  After 
all,  it  had  only  been  a  dreadful  nightmare,  a  warning  against 
too  much  eating  and  drinking  late  in  the  day.  Ne.xt  morning 
the  friends  set  out,  and,  when  it  was  time,  proceeded  to  take 
their  breakfast  beside  a  stream  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
Socrates  was  as  pale  as  wa.\,  but  he  ate  heartily,  and  then,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Aristomenes,  knelt  down  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  to  drink.  As  he  leaned  over,  his  neck  gaped  open,  and 
a  sponge,  followed  by  a  few  drops  of  blood,  dropped  out,  fell 
into  the  water,  and  "w.a8  swept  aw,iy.  In  a  moment  he  was 
dead.  So  then  and  there  Aristomenes  dug  a  shallow  grave  and 
'covered  his  friend  with  a  little  earth.* 

The  second  story  (.Wff.  ii.  32  If.)  is  unique  as  a  satirically  ex- 
aggerated illusLratiou  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
doctrine  of  sympathy  when  it  is  really  given  a  fair  chance. 
During  his  stay  at  Hypata  young  Lucius,  the  protagonist  of  the 
book,  was  entertained  by  his  father's  old  friend,  Milo.  The  rest 
of  the  family  consisted  of  Mile's  wife,  Pamphila,  who  was  a  re- 
doubtable sorceress,  and  Fotis,  a  beautiful  slave-girl,  w  ith  whom 
Lucius  immediately  fell  in  love.  One  night  he  went  out  to  a 
dinner-party,  and  b.v  the  time  he  started  for  home  it  was  very 
late  ana  very  dark — and  the  wine  had  been  \ery  strong.  Just 
as  he  reached  the  door,  the  dim  shapes  of  two  great  burly 
figures  jostled  up  against  him  on  either  side.  Thinking  they 
were  thieves,  he  leaped  back,  whipped  out  his  sword,  and  ran 
them  both  through.  He  was  l>arely  awake  the  next  morning, 
witli  a  vague  but  au  ful  memory  of  what  had  happened,  wb"n 
all  the  magistrates  appeared,  full  of  fear  andofflce,  an^*'  ."^l-tcd 
htm  for  murder. 
The  trial  scene,  which  begins  at  on^x^  is  a  masterpiece.     It 
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all  seemed  like  a  nightmare  to  the  priBoner  at  the  bar,  and  his 
iiupressioiia  are  iiilly  shared  b.v  tl^e  reader.  What  surprised 
him — and  it  surprises  us  too — was  that  the  trial  was  held  in  the 
amphitheatre.  Stranser  yet,  every  seat  was  taken,  and  people 
had  even  climbed  up  on  the  pillai-s  to  get  a  better  view.  Alter 
the  trial  had  gone  on  for  hours,  some  one  suggested  that  the 
prisoner  must  have  had  accomplices,  and  that  he  be  put  to  the 
torture  and  made  to  name  tlieni.  At  this  point  the  poor  old 
mother  of  the  two  murdered  ones  came  forward,  and  insisted 
that  the  unfeeling  assassin  be  compelled  to  look  upon  his 
innocent  victims.  The  corpses  were  brought  in,  lying  side  by 
side,  and  decently  covered  with  a  clotli.  Lucius  was  forced, 
much  against  his' will,  to  raise  the  cloth,  and  discovered  not 
two  stalwart  men  cold  in  death,  but  two  wine-skins— horribly 
gashed  by  his  ruthless  falchion  blade,  but  unmistakably  wine- 
skins. A  huge  roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  the  crowd. 
Mystified,  but  relieved,  Lucius  was  escorted  home  in  triumph. 
The  day,  he  was  told,  was  the  regular  festi^-al  of  Risus,  the 
goddess  of  laughter.  His  own  contribution  on  this  particular 
occasion  had  been  so  original  and  successful  that  the  city  had 
unanimously  \ated  him  a  bronze  equestrian  statue.  Lucius 
was  still  mystified  and,  indeed,  somewhat  resentful.  As  soon, 
however,  as  Fotis  had  the  opportunity,  she  let  him  into  the 
secret. 

As  Pamphila  was  passing  the  barber's  shop  the  day  before 
the  '  murder,'  she  had  caught  si^ht  of  a  blonde  j'Outh  from 
BcBotia  who  was  in  the  chair  havmg  his  hair  cut.  She  fell  in 
love  with  him  then  and  there,  and  went  straight  home  and  began 
preparing  a  charm  to  draw  him  to  her.  The  necessary  pre- 
liminary, of  course,  was  the  possession  of  something  belonging 
to  him.  *So,'a3  Fotis  says  in  substance,  '  1  was  sent  out  to 
steal  a  lock  of  his  hair.  But  the  barber  caught  me  before  1 
could  get  away,  and  our  reputation  in  town  is  so  bad  that  he 
made  me  give  up  the  hair,  which  I  had  hidden  in  my  dress.  I 
was  in  despair.  But  on  the  way  home  I  passed  a  shop  in  which 
a  man  was  clipping  the  hair  off  some  wine-skins.  So,  to  save  a 
beating,  1  picked  up  some  of  the  yellowest  locks  I  could  find, 
and  managed  to  pahn  them  off  on  my  mistress  for  the  real 
thing.  She  took  them,  and  began  her  charm  about  the  time 
you  started  for  the  dinner-party.  The  charm  worked  only  too 
well.  The  roljbers  whom  you  met  and  slew  at  our  door  were 
the  original  owners  of  these  locks — two  passionate  wine-skins 
struggling  madly  to  get  at  their  love  and  melt  at  her  feet.  And 
so  it  conies  that  "non  horaicidam  nunc,  sed  utricidani  am- 

Electerer"  ("the  lover  now  in    my  arms  is  after  all   not  a 
oraicide,  but  a  jugicide").' 

But  nothing,  perhaps,  is  a  clearer  proof  of  the 
prominence  of  magic  in  everyday  life  than  the  fact 
that,  as  H.  Keich  has  abundantly  shown,'  the 
favourite  and  most  characteristic  habitat  of  magic 
as  a  literary  assftt  is  the  most  popular  type  of 
drama  in  the  ancient  world.  This  is  the  mimus  (see 
Drama  [Roman],  vol.  iv.  p.  904).  Transforma- 
tions of  men  and  animals  were  frequent ;  all  kinds 
of  charms  were  performed  ;  the  ettects  of  all  kinds 
of  powerful  magic  were  represented.  Witches, 
warlocks,  magicians,  prophets,  ghosts,  demons, 
popular  divinities,  Empusa,  Mormo,  Incubo,  Anna 
Perenna,  Ephialtes,  etc.,  were  all  favourite  cliar- 
acters.  The  play  went  on  in  fairyland  quite  as 
often  as  on  the  Imperial  streets  or  in  the  Imperial 
country-side.  And  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  was 
hard  to  tell  which  was  which.  And  yet  the  mimus 
was  realistic — the  very  name  insists  upon  it.  But 
the  investigation  of  CJrseco-Roman  magic  empha- 
sizes the  undoubted  fact  that,  after  all,  the  real- 
ism of  antiquity  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  our 
realism.  The  native'  gifts  of  imagination  and 
fancy  were  too  enduring,  the  native  inheritance 
of  mythology  and  folklore  was  too  rich  and 
interesting,  to  allow  it.  Magic  was  one  of  those 
vices  of  intellectual  youth  which  the  Graeco-Koman 
world  never  quite  outgrew.  But  intellectual  youth 
also  has  its  virtues ;  and  these  two  great  Aryan 
races  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  in  some  other 
respects  as  well,  retained  to  the  last  their  unique 
and  priceless  gift  of  never  really  growing  old. 

LiTEBATtTRE. — 'This  is  given  tor  the  most  part  in  the  t«xt.  The 
best  and  most  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  is  given  by  H. 
Hubert,  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  8.V,  *  Magia.*  L.  F.  A.  Maur^, 
La  Magit;  et  Vastrolojjie  dans  VantiquiU  et  au  moyen  dge,  Pans, 
1860,  is  still  valuable  as  a  general  survey.  R.  Heim,  "^Incanta- 
menta  magica  Qrieca  Latina,'  Jahrb.  fur  class.  FhitoL,  Suppl. 
Band  xix.  [1893]  pp.  463-576,  collects  and  discusses  the  actual 
texts  of  surviving  charms  and  incantations.  Particularly  valu- 
able for  special  topics  is  the  Religionsgeschichiliche  Versuche 
umt  Vorarbeitungen  (RTV),  ed.  R.  Wiinsch  and  L.  Deubner, 
Qienen,  now  in  its  16th  volume. 

KiRBY  Flower  Smith. 

1  Der  Mimus,  Berlin,  1903. 
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MAGIC  (Indian).— I.  HiyDU.—lnAmn  magic  is 
essentially  the  profession  of  certain  castes,  though 
magical  rites  may  be  practised  by  laymen  and 
magical  properties  are  attributed  to  countless 
objects.  The  caste  which  is  peculiarly  devoted  to 
magic  as  a  vocation  is  that  of  the  Yogis,  which  is 
primarily  Hindu  but  has  Muhammadan  elements 
afliliated  to  it.  The  Yogi  claims  to  hold  the 
material  world  in  fee  by  the  magical  powers  which 
he  has  acquired  through  the  perforiiianceof  religious 
austerities,  but  this  claim  soon  degenerates  into 
superstition  of  the  worst  type,  and  the  Yogi  in 
reality  is  little  better  than  a  common  swindler, 
posing  as  a.faqir.  Thus,  in  the  tale  of  the  magic 
boat,  the  gift  of  it  comes  from  a  sddhu,  or  religious 
mendicant.'  Brahmans,  however,  possess  much 
magical  lore,  though  the  practice  of^  magic  is  not 
a  Brahmanical  function  and  the  sections  which 
make  a  profession  of  it  tend  to  form  sub-castes. 
The  Brahmans  are  said  to  have  secret  books  on 
the  subject  which  contain  over  50  jot ias,  or  ligures, 
consisting  partly  of  numbers  and  partly  of  mystic 
symbols,  cabalibtic  words,  and  geometrical  figures 
not  unknown  to  free-masonrj- ;  these  are  used  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes,  including  the  causing  of 
abortion,  success  in  gambling,  etc.,-  as  well  as  to 
ensure  easy  parturition.' 

The  Yogis  in  particular  claim  power  to  transmute 
base  metals  into  silver  and  gold — a  claim  which 
enables  them  (and  those  who  personate  them)  to 
reap  a  great  harvest  from  the  credulous. 

This  power  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Yogi  Dina 
Nath,  who,  passing  one  day  by  a  money-changer's  shop,  saw  a 
boy  with  a  heap  of  copper  coins  before  him  and  asked  for  soaie 
in  alms.  The  boy  repUed  that  they  belonged  to  his  father,  but 
offered  him  some  of  his  own  food.  Touched  by  his  generosity 
and  honesty,  the  Yogi  prayed  to  Visnu  for  power  to  reward  the 
boy,  bade  him  collect  all  the  copper  coin  he  could  lind  in  his 
father's  house,  and  then,  melting  it  down,  recited  tnaiitraSt  or 
charms,  and  sprinkled  a  magic  powder  over  it,  whereby  it  was 
changed  into  pure  gold.  This  occurred  in  the  time  of  SuHan 
Altamsh  (a.d.  1210-36),  who  witnessed  Dina  Nath's  perform- 
ance of  a  similar  feat,  and  in  commemoration  of  it  had  gold 
mohars  struck  with  Dina  Nath's  name  on  them  as  well  as  his 
own.  These  Dina  Nathi  mohars  are  said  to  be  still  found. 
The  secret  of  the  mantras  and  the  powder  has  been  handed 
down,  but  is  known  only  to  the  initiated. 

I.  Occasions. — Magical  rites  are  practised  at 
weddings,  during  pregnancy,  at  birth  to  pro- 
cure otlspring  and  ensure  its  safety  and  to  deter- 
mine and  predict  its  sex,  and  to  resuscitate  the 
dead. 

(I)  Marriage. — The  magic  practised  at  a  wedding 
is  often  symbolical.  For  example,  just  as  naked 
women  plough  the  soil  in  times  of  scavcitj'  to 
ensure  a  crop,  so  at  weddings  a  Telugn  bridegroom 
of  the  Balija  caste  performs  a  mimic  ploughing 
ceremony,  stirring  up  earth  in  a  basket  with  a 
stick  or  miniature  plougli.*  Similar  rites  are  in 
vogue  among  the  Palli,°  Kamma,*  Sambadavan,' 
and  Tottiyan.'  The  Kamma  bride  carries  seed- 
lings in  her  lap,  apparently  to  be  planted  by  the 
"room.  Among  the  Kapu  a  milk-post  of  Odina 
Wodicr  is  set  up,  and,  if  it  takes  root  and  flourishes, 
it  is  a  happy  omen.'  An  Unni  bride  plants  a 
jasmine  shoot,  whose  flowers  she  should  present  to 
the  deity.'"  The  parting  of  the  bride's  hair  with  a 
thorn  is  probably  an  imitation  of  the  ploughing 
rite.'i 

The  Indian  conceptions  that  all  life  is  one,  and 
that  life  is  something  tangible  or  material,  come 
out  in  several  rites.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
wedding,  the  Bedar  scatter  rice  and  gram  {dMl] 

1  SIXQ  V.  [1895]  I  69.  2  PXQ  i.  [1SS3]  §  686. 

3  lb.  §  1017. 

*  E.  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  0/  Southern  India,  Madras, 
1909,  i.  144.    The  full  rite  is  of  interest. 

6  lb.  vi.  20.  »  lb.  iii.  103.  '  lb.  vi.  356. 

»  76.  vii.  193.  »  lb.  iii.  235. 

1"  lb.  vii.  226.  The  milk-post  is  sometimes  made  of  twigs  of 
other  trees — e.g.,  among  the  Againurilaiyan  it  is  made  of  three 
kinds  of  tree,  typifying  Brahm&,  \'ifnu,  arid  isiva  {ib.  i.  14). 

"  DG  xxiii.  (18841  4S. 
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seed  on  some  white;int  earth  near  five  pots  filled 
with  water.  By  the  time  the  wedding  is  concluded, 
these  seeds  have  sprouted  and  are  culled  by  the 
pair,  taken  to  the  village  well,  and  cast  into  it — 
obviously  to  ensure  tlieir  fertility.'  An  Idaiyan 
couple  sow  nine  kinds  of  grain  in  seven  trays,' 
and  the  Mala  ^oom  digs  with  his  knife  a  few 
furrows,  which  his  bride  tills  with  grain  and  waters 
after  he  has  covered  it  up.'  Apparently  the  wide- 
spread custom  of  pounding  grain  at  weddings  has 
a  similar  origin.  This  is  done  by  five  women,  e.g., 
in  Bombay.* 

The  grindstone  is  also  used  among  the  Bhondari 
in  Madras ;  the  bridegroom  stands  on  it,  while 
women  bring  a  mill-stone  and  powder  three  kinds 
of  grain  with  it ;  then  he  sits  on  the  dais,  and  a 
number  of  manied  women  each  touch  seven  times 
with  a  grinding-stone  an  areca  nut  placed  on  his 
head."  A  Bedar  couple  are  invited  by  the  Brahman 
priest  to  stand  on  a  giinding-mill  placed  beneath 
thepaiHliiL' 

Among  the  Agamudaiyan  a  grinding-stone  and 
!\  roller,  representing  the  god  Siva  and  the  goddess 
Sakti,  are  placed  in  the  north-east  corner  at  the 
actual  wedding,  and  at  their  side  pans  contain- 
ing nine  kinds  of  seedlings  are  set.  Seven  pots 
are  arranged  in  a  row  between  tlie  stone  and  a 
branched  lamp,  and  married  women  bring  water 
from  seven  streams  and  pour  it  into  a  pot  in  front 
of  the  lamp.'  The  grinding-stone  is  also  used  in 
Bombay.' 

The  future  ott'spring  of  the  union  is  symbolized 
among  the  Koraati  by  a  doll  which  is  rocked  in  a 
cradle,  but  both  the  prospective  parents  profess 
lack  of  leisure  to  look  after  it.'  The  Parivaram 
use  a  stone  rolling-pin  to  rejuesent  the  child,  which 
the  husband  hands  over  to  tlie  wife,  who  accepts  it 
as  '  the  milk  is  ready.' '"  The  Konga  Vellala  bride- 
groom takes  some  fruit  and  a  pestle  to  a  stone, 
which  he  worships.  It  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  Kongu  king  whose  sanction  to  every  marriage 
used  to  be  necessary,  and  the  pestle  represents  the 
villagers ;  but  the  fruit  is  not  explained,  and  the 
myth  is  probably  astiological."  A  newly-married 
Bedar  or  Boya  couple  sit  on  a  pestle,  and  are 
anointed  after  rice  has  been  showered  over  them." 
In  Bombay  the  rice-powder  is  used  to  personate 
the  baby.'^ 

Fertility  can  also  be  communicated  to  a  bride  by 
placing  a  child  in  her  lap,  and  fruit  is  an  effective 
substitute  for  one.'*  On  the  same  principle  women 
whose  husbands  are  alive  are  admitted  to  take  part 
in  marriage  rites,"  more  especially  if  they  have 
sons  living  ;  whereas  widows  and  those  whose  chil- 
dren have  died  should  be  excluded,  at  least  from 
the  more  significant  rites."  Similarly,  widowers 
are  excluded  from  certain  functions."  Unmarried 
girls  may,  however,  take  the  place  of  married 
women  ;  e.g.,  among  the  Badaga,  married  women 
or  virgins,  preferably  the  bridegroom's  sisters,  go 
to  a  stream  in  procession  to  bring  water  for  cooking 
purposes  in  decorated  new  fjots." 

Water  as  a  source  of  fertility  also  plays  a  great 
part  in  wedding  rites.  Thus  bathing  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  ritual  for  both  parties  at  weddings,  and 
visits  to  a  well  or  stream  are  very  common.  The 
use  of  pots  full  of  water  is  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  among  the  Alitkar  of  Bombay 
a  couple  already  married  bring  pots  from  a  potter's 
house  to  that  of  eacli  party  to  the  marriage,  and 
after  an  elaborate  rite  the  boy  pours  water  from  a 
'  Thurston,  i.  205.         »  lb.  it  359.  s  /(,.  iv.  S64. 

*  BG  ix.  pt.  i.  [1901J 169.  6  Tliureton,  i.  233. 

«  lb.  201.  '  ib.  13. 

8  aa  xviii.  pt.  1.  (1886)  124.  9  Thurston,  iii.  338. 

1»  lb.  vi.  W8.  I>  lb   iii.  420. 

13  lb.  i.  202.  13  BG  xvili.  pt,  i.  216. 

"  lb.  xii.  (1880)  117,  xviii.  pt.  i.  217,  x.\.  [1884)  132. 

1»  lb.  XV.  pt.  i.  (1883)  161.  '«  Thurston,  i.  33. 

>'  lb.  107.  18  lb.  104  t. 
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A  iar  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  other 
,  including  a  widow's  re-marriage.' 

Fish  being  an  emblem  of  fertility,  they  are  often 
caught  by  the  bridal  pair — e.g.,  among  theGudigara 
of  Madras  ;°  the  Holeya  let  the  fish  go  after  kiss- 
ing them.'  But  the  Ksatriya,  in  Madras,  only 
pretend  to  catch  them,*  as  do  the  Nambutiri 
Bralimans.' 

The  potter's  wheel,  symbolical  of  the  creative 
power  which  fashions  the  earth  as  it  fashions  clay, 
is  also  in  evidence  at  weddings.  The  clay  is  formed 
into  a  revolving  lump,  like  a  lihga,  and  wheel  and 
clay  together  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
c<mjunotion  of  lihfin  and  yoni.^ 

The  Pole-star  (Dhruva  in  northern  India)  is  called 
Arundhati  in  Madras,  and,  as  the  wife  of  the  rsi 
Vasistha,  is  pointed  out  to  the  bride  as  the  model 
of  conjugal  fidelity.' 

(2)  Birth. — Magical  rites  to  procure  children  are 
very  usual.  A  typical  rite,  often  resorted  to  by 
barren  women,  consists  in  burning  down  seven 
houses.  In  Madras  a  Koyi  woman  sometimes 
throws  a  cock  down  in  front  of  the  cloth  on  which 
jjortraits  of  ancestors  are  sewn,  and  makes  obeisance 
to  it,*  and  this  cures  her  sterility.  Bathing  is  also 
a  cure  for  this  misfortune,  especially  bathing  over 
a  corpse. 

In  the  Audamans  a  pregnant  woman  sows  seed." 
Pregnancy,  moreover,  involves  peculiar  risks  neces- 
sitating the  protection  of  magic '"  and  the  avoidance 
of  various  acts,  such  as  stepping  over  the  heel- 
ropes  of  a  horse,"  which  might  apparently  cause 
protracted  labour,  or  crossing  a  running  stream, 
which  would  result  in  miscarriage — a  common 
belief  in  the  Panjab.  In  Travancore  tamarind 
juice  is  dropped  into  a  pregnant  woman's  mouth 
to  cast  out  devils. '* 

When  his  wife's  first  pregnancy  is  announced, 
a  Kota  husband  in  Madras  lets  his  hair  grow  long 
and  leaves  his  finger  nails  uncut,  and  on  the  child's 
birth  he  is  under  pollution  till  he  sees  the  next 
crescent  moon."  A  Mukkuvan  husband  also  lets 
his  hair  grow  until  the  third  day  after  the  birth. 
A  coco-nut,  betel  leaves,  and  areca  nuts  are  laid 
at  the  place  where  he  sits  to  be  shaved,  and  the 
coco-nut  is  smashed  to  pieces  by  one  of  his  own 
sept.'*  A  NambQtiri  Brahman  also  remains  un- 
shorn while  any  of  his  wives  are  pregnant."' 

Pre-natal  divination  to  ascertain  and  magic  to 
determine  the  child's  sex  are  also  common.  Thus 
the  Cheruman  in  Madras  employ  devil-drivers, 
who  seat  the  woman  in  front  of  a  tent-like  struc- 
ture with  a  coco-nut-palm  flower  in  her  lap. 
When  cut  open,  the  fruits  predict  the  child's  sex, 
the  birth  of  twins,  and  the  child's  expectation  of 
life  or  death.  The  goddess  Kali  is  supposed  to  be 
present  in  the  tent,  and  prayer  is  ottered  to  her 
to  cast  out  the  devil  from  the  woman's  body." 

Another  rite  which  is  believed  to  influence  the 
child's  sex  is  the  so-called  simanta  of  the  Sudras 
in  Madras.  In  a  first  pregnancy,  water  or  human 
milk  is  poured  over  the  woman's  back  by  her 
husband's  sister." 

To  ensure  that  the  child  shall  be  a  male  the 
puinsavana  is  performed  in  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy,  the  wife  fasting  that  day  until  she 
is  fed  by  her  husband  with  a  grain  of  corn  and 
two  beans  symVtolizing  the  male  organ.  Some- 
times curd  is  poured  over  them  before  she  swallows 
them,  and  she  also  pours  juice  of  a  grass  into  her 
right  nostril.'" 

1  Draft  MonofTftph  No.  62,  Ethnoijraphical  Surney  of  Bombay, 
1907. 

2  Thuraton,  ii.  30«.  3  lb.  330.  *  lb.  iv.  87. 

»  lb.  V.  203.  «  lb.  iv.  191.        '  lb.  i.  16,  108,  148. 

8  !b.  n.  03.  "  Cmm)  Report,  1901,  i.  206. 

10  BO  ix.  pi.  i.  31,  161.      11  Jf/iVy  ii.  [1892J  §  136. 
12  Crns-M  Report,  1901,  1.  331  ;  if.  Thuruton,  ii.  416. 
IS  Thurston,  iv.  23.  " /ii.  v.  116.        i» /6.  169. 

10  lb.  ii.  73  f.  "  lb.  vi.  102.       18  lb.  v.  211,  218. 
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Quite  distinct  from  this  Brahmanical  rite  is  one 
observed  m  the  seventh  month  in  Travancore. 


-  Ji^Lr  T?°  ^S^  *°  ""^  '°°*'  °'  "  taniarind  tree,  where  she 
rtrpr»,  H  •f^/^,''''1°  ^■^'■2'  '°"8-  This  she  entwines  round 
a  tree,  and  If  it  breaks,  either  slia  or  her  child  mil  soon  die. 
.  i  I/,^^".  "* read  18  unwound,  and  her  husband  jives  her 
a  handful  of  tamarind  leaves.  On  re-entering  the  house, 
he  also  gives  her  tamarind  juico  to  drink,  pouring  it  throueh 
|U9  hands  mto  hers.  The  priestess  employed  in  this  rite 
then  pours  oil  on  her  navel,  and  from  the  manner  of  its 
fall  divines  the  child's  sex.  As  she  drinks  the  juice,  the 
^w""^  J  ^P.'"f .,»  """'"t'  froiu  a  mango,  which  is  then 
advereft'  i"  *"  ^'"''*  '■°°''  ^^°  "'''''*  "^  doomed  to 

Among  the  polyandrous  Kammalan  the  woman's 
brother  gives  lier  rice  gruel  mixed  with  juices  of 
the  tamarind,  mango,  and  Hibiscas.- 

In  protracted  labour  the  washings  of  a  brick 
from  the  fort  of  Chakabu  or  Chakrabhyu  Amin 
near  Peiioa  are  potent,  or  it  suffices  to  draw  a  plan 
of  tlie  fort  and  drink  the  water  into  whicli  the 
picture  has  been  washed  olf.^  The  origin  of  this 
nte  IS  obscure.  The  '  fort  of  Chakabu '  is  a  game 
played  by  clnldren :  they  make  a  maze  on  paper 
and  one  child  finds  his  way  through  it  with  a 
pencil.  A  dot  within  represents  the  treasure 
"f'"™  }t  is  supposed  to  contain.  Vaisnavas  of 
the_  \  allabha  sauipradaya,  or  .school,  often  make 
their  arti  in  this  shape.* 

Difficult  labour  is  dealt  with  in  parts  of  Madras 
by  calling  in  a  woman  who  lias  had  an  'easy 
time  ;  she  presents  the  patient  with  betel,  etc., 
and,  if  that  fails,  a  line  of  persons  drawn  up  pass 
water  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  reaches  the 
woman  who  had  the  'easy  time,'  and  she  gives 
some  of  It  to  the  sufferer.  Here  the  luck  or 
quality  of  the  one  woman  is  transmitted  to  the 
other. 

In  one  caste,  the  Malas  of  the  Telugu  country 
who  are  Pariahs,  the  placenta  is  put  in  a  pot  'in 
which  are  mm  leaves  and  the  whole  is  buried,  lest 
a  dog  or  other  animal  should  carry  it  oft;  which 
would  make  the  child  a  w  anderer.^ 

(3)  Death.— A.  magical  rite  of  resuscitation  is 
practised  by  ,the  Dasaris,  a  class  of  priests  who 
nuuister  to  Sudras,  in  Madras.  If  a  Dasari  is 
oHended.hewill  revenge  himself  by  self  mutilation 
or  even  by  cutting  off  his  own  head.  News  of  this 
IS  miraculously  carried  to  all  his  caste-fellows,  and 
when  collected,  they  display  their  magical  powers 
by  trying  fish  which  come  to  life  again  on  beinc 
placed  in  water,  by  joining  together  limes  cut  in 
two,  and,  finally,  by  bringing  the  suicide  to  life 
agaui.  Tlie  rite  can  fail  only  if  the  victim's  wife 
IS  in  pollution  or  when  the  rite  is  not  carried  out 
reverently.'' 

3.  Agents.— First-born  children  have  power  to 
stop  ram.  Muslims  say  tliat  they  can  do  so  by 
stripping  naked  and  standing  on  their  heads,  heels 
m  the  air.  In  Calcutta  they  need  only  make  a 
candle  of  cloth  and  burn  it."  A  first-born  son 
leaning  against  anything  will,  it  is  believed  in  S 
India,  attract  a  thunder-bolt  to  it.'  Girls  born  in 
the  asterism  of  Mula  are  believed  in  S.  India  to 
place  their  mother-in-law  in  a  corner,  i.e.,  make 
her  a  widow,  and  so  such  a  girl,  if  her  mother  is 
not  already  a  widow,  finds  difficulty  in  securino- 
a  husband."  ° 

Just  as  charms  are  made  out  of  various  natural 
.substances,  so  such  substances  often  possess  magical 
powers.  The  acacia  is  inhabited  by  a.ji)in,  biit  its 
wood  IS  unlucky  only  if  used  to  make  or  mend  a 
bed  ;  no  one  will  be  able  to  sleep  on  it.      Here 

1  Thurston,  ii.  416  This  rite  cannot  be  said  to  correspond  to 
thi cWId'"""""''  '^  intended  to  influence  the  sex  of 

2  lb.  ili'.  131. 

ir,.?w"''^f'o'"'^'/*'""'''  l^SS'  P-  If'*:  A.  Cunningham, 
^^r".'."''""" '^"™y  ^^J"""*.  Calciitu,  1S71,  ii.  223. 
6  f/t£  "■  5  ^"  "  Thurston,  iv.  369  f. 

»*/i^"i.(1391)5  3,8.  l'li:Ui'''''*^- 


the  spirit  in  the  tree  appears  to  endue  it  with 
magical  properties;  a  man  who  conveys  himself 
111  servitude  to  the  spirit  of  this  tree  will  get  all 
that  he  wants,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  his  life.     For 
twentyone  days  he  must  take  a  pot  full  of  water 
daily  to  the  jungle,  and  on  his  way  back  cast  half 
of  It  upon  a  particular  tree;  on  the  twenty-first 
nighi,  he  will  be  irresistibly  drawn  towards  it ;  the 
devil  will  appear  to  him,  and,  if  he  escapes  ileath. 
he  will  get  all  that  he  wants  as  the  price  of  his 
bondage.!    The  tree  called  barkhar  (Celtu  cawaHa) 
has  magical  properties ;  any  one  cutting  it  down 
or  tannjering  with  it  loses  all  his  hair  and  becomes 
very  ill.     It  yields  a  milk  which  raises  blisters, 
and  even  to  sit  in  its  shade,  while  it  is  exudiii"  it 
has  that  effect.     Indeed  it  is  dangerous  to  sit  in 
Its  shade  at  any   time.      This   belief  is   current 
in  the  Murree  Hills,  in  the  Panjab,  but  in  that 
very  part  the  Gujars  use  amulets  of  baa-ar  (its 
usual  Indian  name)  toward  ott'the  evil  eye  {nozar) 
from  both  men  and  cattle,  and  its  fniit  is  also 
much  relished.^ 

To  cure  scorpion  bite  the  insect  should  at  once 
be  caught  and  burnt,  and  the  smoke  allowed  to 
touch  the  bite.»  To  cure  saya,  or  consumption, 
in  a  child  (said  to  be  due  to  enchantment  caused 
by  asiies  taken  from  a  burning  place  and  thrown 
over  or  near  the  child)  the  parents  should  "ive 
away  salt  equal  to  the  child's  weight.*  Tootliache 
IS  cured  by  a  magical  rite  which  consists  in  spread- 
ing sand  over  a  clean  piece  of  board  and  writino- 
on  It  the  first  six  letter.s  of  the  Arabic  alphabet" 
1  he  patient  then  holds  his  aching  tooth  between 
his  thumb  and  index  finger,  and  touches  each 
etter  in  turn  with  a  pointed  instrument.  When 
lie  reaches  the  sixth  letter,  if  not  before,  he  will 
lie  cured.  At  each  he  should  be  asked  if  he  is  • 
cured,  and,  when  he  says  that  he  is,  he  should  be 
asked  how  long  he  wishes  for  relief.  He  should 
reply  '  two  years,'  as  that  is  the  limit  of  the 
charm's  efficacy.' 

After  a  bad  dream,  a  Garo,  in  Assam,  collects  a 
reed-hke  grass  and  is  beaten  with  it  by  a  priest 
who  repeats  certain  exorcisms.  Then  they  carry 
a  cock  to  the  nearest  stream,  kill  it,  and  let  its 
blood  fall  into  a  toy  boat ;  the  boat  is  launclied 
and  as  it  .starts  the  dreamer  bathes  in  the  water! 
The  prayers,  the  chastisement,  and  the  sacrifice 
appease  the  spirits,  and  the  boat  is  allowed  to  carry 
oft  the  ill-luck.' 

On  the  first  day  of  sowing  sugar-cane,  sweetened 
nee  IS  brought  to  the  field,  and  women  smear  the 
outside  of  the  vessel  with  it,  after  which  it  is 
given  to  the  labourers.  Next  morning  a  woman 
puts  on  a  necklace  and  walks  round  the  field 
winding  thread  on  a  spindle.  This  custom  is 
falling  into  disuse.' 

Magic  squares  are  in  vogue  among  Hindus. 
Thus  one  which  totals  90  length«-.ays  cures  quartan 
ague;  one  totalling  100  every  way  causes  excess 
of  milk  in  cows  and  women  and  of  fffii  in  a  churn  • 
(me  totalling  130  every  way  will,' if  worn  round 
ones  neck  or  in  one's  pagri  (turban),  brin"  any 
person  under  one's  powder;*  and  one  totalling  15 
each  way  brings  luck  and  is  commonly  found  on 
shops.  Squares  totalling  55  and  20  each  way  should 
be  placed  under  one's  seat  to  ensure  success  at 
play." 

1  XIXQ  iv.  [1894]  §  797. 
ns<.fi^o.'';f.'\^U  '  272,  and  .?,.?«; ton  Calcutta  Review,  viii. 
't!'*??^^-*  (-f^l^Xta  Remew  Ixxv.  [1832)  290).  In  the  latter 
I..  C.  Temple  identifies  the  bhar  with  the  Skr.  vatn,  or  banvau- 
tree,  but  describes  the  batkar  as  a  low  thorny'  shrub  of'  the 
zizyphus,  or  jujube,  family,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  'fruit  of 
paradise  •  in  Arabic  poetry— on  which  account  the  tree  is  much 
prized  I  n  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 

^  .V7,Ve  i.  §  563.  l  76.  §561.  = /6   8  870 

i"  A.  Playlair,  TAf  Caros,  London,  1909,  p.  H5f 

7  Kama!  Settlement  Report,  p.  ISI 

8P-VQi.8  462.  9/6.  §637. 
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The  power  of  magic  is  so  great  tliat  liy  mere 
assertion  of  its  jxitency  a  bir,  or  demon,  may  lie 
brought  into  >ulijection. 

Kasl  the  whole  of  a  ninth  lunar  day  falling  on  a  Friday,  ami 
In  the  evening  eat  sweet  rice  milk.  At  8  j\ni.  don  red  clothes 
pertunied,  and  make  a  circle  of  red  lead  on  the  ground.  Sit  in 
Its  ceiitre  with  fonr  cardamons,  some  i-atei'-hu,  betel-nuts,  and 
eight  cloves.  Light  a  lamp  fed  with  clarilied  butter  and  say  : 
'  Incantation  can  break  down  the  stars '  6000  times — and  a  demon 
will  be  at  your  service.* 

II.  Islam. — Muhammadans  clas.'sify  magic  as 
liigh  {■  itlwi),  divine  (rnhimlni),  low  (sijli),  and satanic- 
{shaitdn't).  In  divine  magic  perfection  consi.sts  in 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  of  God'.s  names  —  the 
ism-al-dzam,  which  i.s  imparted  only  to  the  elect, 
and  by  which  the  dead  can  be  raised.  But  Goil's 
other  names,  ami  those  of  Muhammad  and  of  the 
good  jinn,  are  also  ellicacious,  and  written  charm-i 
are  composed  of  I  hem  or  of  passages  Iroin  the 
Qnr'an,  as  well  a.s  of  mysterious  combinations  of 
numbers,  diagrams,  and  ligures.  Satanic  magic  is- 
con<lemned  by  all  good  Muslims.  It  depends  on 
Satan's  aid  and  that  of  the  e\i\jinn,  who  ascend 
to  the  lowest  heaven  and  hear  the  angels  so  that 
they  can  assist  magicians.  Enchantment  {irl-slhr) 
is  a  hranch  of  this  magic ;  but,  as  it  has  been 
studied  with  good  intent  and  with  the  aid  of  good 
jinn,  there  is  a  science  of  enchantment  which  may 
be  regarded  as  lawful.  Enchantment  results  in 
death,  paralysis,  affliction  with  irresistible  passion, 
possession,  or  metamorphosis.  Metamorphosis  is 
effected  by  spells  or  invocations  to  theyjH»  accom- 
panied by  the  sprinkling  of  dust  or  water  on  the 
object  to  be  transformed.  Against  enchantment 
and  other  evils  a  talisman  {(ilism),  i.e.  mystical 
characters,  astrological  or  otherwise  magical,  or 
a  seal  or  image  on  which  they  are  engraved,  is 
effective.     When  rubbed,  it  calls  up  its  servants. 

Divination  [nl-kifuina),  which  is  also  practised 
by  the  aid  of  Shaitan,  is  obtained  by  magic,  by 
invoked  names,  and  by  burning  perfumes.  Its 
forms  are :  darb  al-mandnl,  inscribing  the  en- 
chanter's circle,"  (hub  al-raml,  the  moving  of  sand, 
'Um  al-niijum,  astrology,*  and  al-zijr,  or  augury 
from  beast  and  bird.* 

The  Imam  Zamani  rupee  is  said  to  be  dedicated 
to  that  imam,  and  is  worn  by  Muhammadans  on 
the  right  arm  when  starting  on  a  journey.^ 

The  names  of  'All  and  the  inulms  are  used  in 
magical  squares  according  to  the  ahjnd,  or  letter- 
value  system  of  computation.  Notices  of  the 
custom  are  not  uncommon  in  Indo-Persian  his- 
tories as  having  been  practised  on  the  Mughal 
court-ladies.' 

Islamic  medicine  is  acquainted  with  the  olive  of 
Bani-lsrail,  a  stone  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  It  is  black  with  a  little  red  and  yellow,  or 
olive-coloured  with  small  white  lines,  and  is  used 
only  for  sprinkling  over  wounds  and  stings  by 
Muslims.  Hindus  are  said  to  worship  it  as  a  god, 
and  to  the  Persians  it  is  known  as  the  snng-i- 
YCihu,  or  ' stone  of  Jahweh,'  or  the  Ifcjar  nl-Hnn iid, 
or  'stone  of  the  Hindus,'  in  Arabia.  Ja.sper  (in 
Pers.   yashm,   Arab,    hcijar  al  -  bashaf,   or   '  hard 

1  NINQ  V.  1 214. 

2  Marufal  is  doubtless  from  the  Gr.  /idfJoAo^,  and  not  con- 
nected with  Skr.  inapi^ata,  a  circuit  or  group  of  villages.  The 
Ij.dfSaXov  was  a  kind  of  drum  used  to  conjure  up  demons  ;  hence 
an  enchanter's  circle. 

3  It  was  taught  by  the  two  fallen  angels  Hiirut  and  Marvit,  who 
became  etiamoured  of  the  songstress  Zuhra,  who  ascended  to  the 
sky  and  mingled  her  splendour  with  the  star  Zuhra  (Venus). 

*  H.  Wilbcrforce  Clarke,  Dindn-i-Udfii,  Calcutta,  1891,  ii. 
«l«f.,  citing  the  Mishkut-at-Mafdblh,  ii.  394,  3S4,  386,  388,  and 
MiriU  al-zatimn,  i.  1.  For  a  (iharm  to  divine  which  of  two  rivals 
will  prc\ail  see  the  SirdJ  al-raml  by  Maulavi  Hoshun  "All  and 
the  Mifttfl'j  al-raml  by  Muttammad  'A^t-'tr  Mai  Lahori,  Lucknow, 
cited  in  Tjii:dn-i-UdJiz,  ii.  831.  It  consists  in  writing  the  two 
names  in  abjad,  and  dividing  by  nine.  Then,  if  botli  the 
quotients  be  odd  or  even,  the  lesser  in  number  will  conquer  ;  if 
both  are  equal,  the  lesser  in  a^e  ;  and,  if  one  be  odd,  the  other 
even,  the  greater  in  number  will  prevail. 

»  .V/.Vy  i.  j  896.  « /'.Vy  I.  J  686. 


stone'),  when  olive,  green-yellow,  or  opaque  uieen, 
is  used  in  charms ;  and,  when  white,  in  metlicine. 
The  hair  of  a  child  will  never  turn  white  if  a  piece 
of  it  be  tied  on  his  neck  at  birth.  If  a  piece  is  tied 
on  the  right  wrist,  he  will  be  immune  to  witchcraft 
and  the  evil  eye.  Tied  to  a  wcunan's  thigh,  it  en- 
siucs  painless  labour ;  and,  if  by  the  light  of  lailctt 
idqdair  (the  night  when  Muhamiii.td  spake  with 
God)  a  man  be  sketched  over  it  and  the  picture 
worn  over  the  head,  the  wearer  will  be  safe  from 
wounds  in  battle.' 

III.  MaQIC  AXD  religion. —It  has  been  held 
by  many  scholars  that  in  ancient  India  the  con- 
fusion of  magic  and  religion  was  rife,  just  as  it 
survived  among  other  peoples  that  had  risen  to 
higher  levels  of  culture.  H.  Oldenberg'^  regards 
the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  earliest  known  period 
as  pervaded  with  primitive  magic,  and  he  tells  us 
that  the  rites  celelirated  at  marriage,  initiation, 
and  the  anointment  of  a  king  are  complete  models 
of  magic  of  every  kind,  and  that  the  forms  em- 
ployed are  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Sylvain 
L6vi'  observes  of  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the 
Brdhmuijas  that  they  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  magical  operation,  effective  by  its  own  energy, 
independent  of  the  divinities,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing evil  as  well  as  good  ;  it  is  only  distinguish- 
able from  magic  in  that  it  is  regular  and  obligatory, 
so  that  both  matters  are  treated  in  the  same  works. 
Thus  the  Sdnutvidhdna  Brdhmana  is  a  hand-book 
of  incantations  and  sorcery,  as  is  the  Adbhuta 
Brdhmana  portion  of  the  Sadviinia  Brdhmana, 
M.  Bloomlleld*  also  holds  that  witchcraft  became 
intimately  blended  with  the  holiest  Vedic  rites, 
the  broad  current  of  popular  superstitions  having 
penetrated  into  the  higher  religion  of  the  Brahman 
priests  who  were  unable  and  possibly  unwilling  to 
cleanse  it  from  the  mass  of  folk-belief  which  sur- 
rounded it.  W.  Caland,'  in  his  introduction  to  the 
KauHka  Sutra,  enlarges  on  the  agreement  between 
the  magic  ritual  of  the  old  Vedas  and  the  shaman- 
ism of  the  so-called  savage.  Indeed,  some  authori- 
ties would  derive  Brahman  from  brahman,  'a  magic 
spell,'  so  that,  if  they  are  right,  the  Brahman  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  magician  before  he  was  a 
priest.' 

On  the  other  hand,  J.  G.  Frazer'  also  points  out 
how  in  India,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  tlie 
present  day,  the  real  religion  of  the  common  folk 
appears  always  to  have  been  a  belief  in  a  vast 
multitude  of  spirits  of  whom  many,  if  not  moat, 
are  mischievous  and  harmful.  This  belief  subsists 
under  the  great  religions,  like  Brahmanism,  Bud- 
dhism, and  Islam,  which  may  come  and  go  ;  and 
in  support  of  this  thesis  he  cites  Oldenberg  for 
the  Vedic  and  Moiiier  Williams  for  the  modern 
periods.  It  is  to  this  deep-seated  and  universal 
belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  which  fill  all 
created  matter — the  sky,  the  eartli,  trees,  beasts, 
the  earthlj'  waters  and  clouds — that  many,  if  not 
all,  magical  practices  are  to  be  ascribed,  at  least 
in  their  inception.  At  every  stage  of  a  ritual 
sacrifice,  e.g.,  spirits  have  to  be  appe.ased,  and  the 
very  stake  to  which  a  willing  victim  is  tethered 
for  the  sacrifice  must  be  cut,  shaped,  and  erected 

1  Py<i  ii.  §  17.  quoting  from  the  Makhznn  al-Adwiydt,  or 
'Treasury  of  Medicine,'  of  Mnl;iammad  Husain  of  Delhi,  1701, 
published  bv  Newal  Kishore,  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow. 

a  Die  Rrh'ijion  des  Vfda,  Berlin,  1894,  pp.  69,  177  (tor  particu. 
lar  examples  of  the  blending  of  inagical  with  religious  ritual  in 
ancient  India  see  up.  311  f.,  369f.,  4761..  and  62'2f.). 

3  La  Doctrine  du  sacrifice  dans  Ics  Brdhmanas,  Paris,  1898, 
p.  129. 

4  Hi/mns  of  the  Atharm-Veda  (SDB  xlii.  [1897]  p.  xlv  t.). 
0  AUindisches  Zaulicrritual,  Amsterdam,  1900,  p.  ix. 

6  O.  .Schrader,  RcalU'Xihnx  iter  indvqennanincitcn  Altfrtums. 
kunite.  Strassburjr,  1901,  p.  637  f. 

'  OC,  pt.  1.,  The  Magic  Art,  London,  1913,  i.  228  t.,  pt.  vi. 
The  Scapegoat,  do.  1913,  p.  89  ft.,  citing  Oldenbeiif,  p.  39}.,  and 
Monier  Williams,  Religions  Thought  and  Life  m  India,  do. 
1883,  p.  210  (. 
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with  the  most  minute  precautions  against  their 
sinister  intluences.  Every  point  in  sacrificial  ritual 
is  symbolical,  but  the  guiding  principle  in  it  is  not 
magical,  but  religious.  By  the  part  of  the  stake 
which  is  dug  in  the  sacrificer  gains  the  lower 
world  of  the  fathers,  by  its  middle  part  that  of 
men,  and  by  its  top  the  world  of  the  gods.  But 
this  winning  of  the  three  worlds  is  conditional 
on  his  success  in  averting  the  onslaughts  of  evil 
spiiits.  In  the  whole  ritual  of  animal-sacrifice  at 
the  stake  (yupa),  as  prescribed  by  the  Satapatha 
Brdhmana,  there  is  no  trace  of  magic  or  of  magical 
practices.' 

A  question  of  minor  interest  is  whether  Indian 
magic  was  derived  from  or  has  influenced  that  of 
Arabia  and  the  Nearer  East.  The  Skr.  word 
iilpd,  '  black  magic,'  may  be  the  original  form  of 
sijli,  or,  conversely,  the  Arab  word  sijli  may  have 
been  Sanskritized  as  iilpa.  A  typical  rite  in 
iiljia  illustrates  the  spiritual  basis  of  belief  in 
magic.  When  performed  with  the  object  of  de- 
stroying an  enemy,  it  is  kno^vn  as  chel,  or  ghat, 
in  the  United  Provinces.  A  vessel  is  filled  with 
iron  nails,  knives,  etc.,  and  sent  by  certain  incan- 
tations through  the  air  until  it  descends  on  the 
victim's  head  and  kills  him.  But,  if  a  river  inter- 
venes, a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  called  ghatbai  (lit. 
•ferryman'),  which  is  supposed  to  guard  the  river, 
must  be  made  to  induce  him  to  let  the  vessel 
cross.^  Thus  black  magic  has  to  reckon  with  the 
Bpiiits,  however  it  works  and  whatever  its  origin. 

LlTERATURB. — i.  The  Hindu  literature  is  vast,  but  mostly  un- 
published. It  comprises  many  treatises  on  special  topics — e,g., 
the  KashtauU  (?)  Sukdeoji,  a  Ourmukhi  MS,  contains  only  magic 
squares  for  all  kinds  of  ailments.3  It  commences  with  the 
Atharvaveda,  upon  which  and  other  texts  is  based  Alfred 
Hillebrandt,  Rilnal-LMeralur :  Vedische  Op/er  und  Zaiibcr 
(.  =  GIAPm.  2).  Strassburg,  1897. 

ii.  The  Shi'a  Muhammadans,  who  are  prone  to  occultism, 
have  six  books  on  magic  :  the  Ja'afar  Jama,  Saftnat  al-iiijat, 
Tuhfat  al-'a'cCim,  Mahaj  al-da'icdt,  Mukarim  al-ikhlaq,  and 
Anwar  i-ila'maniya.  The  Sunnis  also  have  books  on  magic  ; 
such  are  the  Mvjarrabdt-i-Dirbl  and  the  yaaKh-i-Sulafman.* 

H.  A.  Rose. 
MAGIC  (Iranian).— I.  Religion  and  magic— 

Althougli  religion  and  magic  are  two  essentially 
ditt'erent  things,  the  interpenetration  of  the  two 
is  fairly  common  ;  but  nowhere  are  they  so  intri- 
cately commingled  as  in  Mazdeism. 

First  of  all,  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  has  to 
be  traced  between  the  real  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
as  it  is  expounded  in  the  Gathds,  and  the  Later 
Avesta. 

In  the  Gathic  hymns  we  find  a  religion  of  a 
highly  moral  cliaracter.  It  admits  of  no  deity 
besides  Alitira  Mazda  except  personified  moral 
entities,  and  it  expressly  undertakes  a  struggle 
against  the  lower  beliefs  and  the  magical  practices 
of  the  people  of  the  time.  The  cult  of  the  rJricras 
in  "eueral  and  the  nocturnal  orgiastic  sacrifices  in 
which  haoma  (q.v.)  was  drunk  by  the  worshippers 
were  specially  condemned.^ 

The  Later  Avesta  also  anathematizes  the  sor- 
cerers (ydtu)  and  witches  {pairika),  but  many  of 
the  beliefs  and  practices  which  Zoroaster  had 
associated  with  them  have  found  their  waj-  back 
into  religion.  Tlie  whole  subject  is  rendered  all 
the  more  intricate  by  the  fact  that  a  coherent 
system  has  been  fonned  from  a  combination  of 
the  superior  elements  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed 
(sophisticated  to  a  great  extent  by  adaptation  to 
a  lower  standard  of  religious  thought)  and  the 
liopular  and  inferior  beliefs  of  the  Iranian  people, 
including  much  that  is  in  origin  magical.  As  is 
well  known,  this  is  the  system  called  dualism 
(q.v.).  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
are  two  cosmic    elements,   the    one    created    by 

•J.  P.  Vogel.  'The  Sacrificial  Posts  of  Isapui-,'  in  Archao. 
loqical  Svrceii  Report  for  1910-11,  Calcutta,  1914,  p.  44  f. 

■-•  yiXQ  i.  S  ;;'.!.       ■     a  /.,YV  ii.  §  nil.  4  11:  i.  S  cso. 

6  Monltou,  Early  Zaroii^tiiaiiUhi,  p.  71  i. 


Ahura  Mazda,  the  real  god,  and  the  other  by 
his  adversary,  Angra  Mainyu.  Every  creature 
of  the  wise  lord  is  good,  but  all  that  has  been 
created  by  his  foe  is  evil.  Each  creator  has  thus 
communicated  to  his  creatures  his  own  specific 
nature  and  power.  His  creatures  both  share  in 
their  lord's  natural  and  supernatural  power  and 
must  assist  him  in  the  incessant  struggle  which 
is  going  on  between  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit — 
a  contest  which  will  not  be  settled  before  the  end 
of  this  world. 

It  follows  that  good  creatures  have  a  power 
over  evU  ones  and  evil  over  good.  Of  course,  we 
may  imagine  that  a  good  being,  when  he  neutral- 
izes the  evil  deeds  of  his  opponent,  acts,  after  all, 
as  a  depository  of  his  creator's  power ;  but  in 
practice  it  is  as  though  he  had  a  real  and  effective 
power  of  his  own  against  demons. 

A  good  work  is  an  act  of  war,  capable  of  helping 
eft'ectively  towards  the  triumph  of  good  over  evU 
and  having,  therefore,  an  efficacy  of  its  own  to 
conjure  and  oppose  the  noxious  activity  of  evil 
creatures  such  as  evil  spirits ;  and  this  is  very 
much  like  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  magical  rites. 
The  only  difference  between  such  an  activity  and 
magic  is  that,  with  the  latter,  material  interests 
are  generally  at  stake,  whereas,  in  the  majority 
of  Mazdean  religious  acts,  the  concern  is  mostly 
supra-terrestrial,  being  the  religious  purity  of  the 
faithful  (aSavan)  as  a  preparation  for  the  future 
happiness  of  the  blest.  "The  contrary  state,  the 
impurity  of  the  imps  of  the  druj  (dregvants),  has 
to  be  destroyed. 

2.  Purification. — For  the  Zoroastrian  the  normal 
means  of  getting  rid  of  an  impurity  acquired  by 
sin  is  to  outweigh  it  by  merit' — a  process  which, 
of  course,  is  far  from  being  magical.  Sin,  how- 
ever, being  in  Iranian  eyes  not  only  a  breach  of 
order  which  has  to  be  repaired  by  repentance  and 
good  works,  but  a  positive  product  of  the  evil 
.spirits,  of  the  evil  creation,  produces  a  substantial, 
though  invisible,  pollution — a  moral  disease  like  a 
bodily  illness — and  death  likewise  results  from 
some  mysterious  contrivance  of  the  originators  of 
all  evil.  A  material  means  of  removing  that  pollu- 
tion is  therefore  requisitioned,  just  as  a  remedy 
by  its  beneficial  properties,  as  a  piece  of  good 
creation,  cures  an  ordinary  disease.  The  power 
of  purifying  man  from  impurity  belongs  in  the 
highest  degree  to  water— an  eminently  good  ele- 
ment of  Mazda's  creation.  Besides  water,  other 
substances — e.g.,  ffcioinac:a  (urine  of  cattle) — are 
supposed  to  have  great  power  to  purify.  The 
rites  of  purification  by  means  of  these  substances 
are  strictly  fixed,  as  in  a  magical  proceeding :  the 
priest  has  to  sprinkle  everj'  part  of  the  body  in  a 
definite  order,  beginning  with  the  head,  till  the 
diiij  is  expelled  from  the  left  toes,  which  are  the 
last  refuge  of  the  evil  spirit.  Dogs  have  a  speci- 
ally powerful  wholesome  influence.  More  intri- 
cate ceremonies  tending  to  the  same  result  existed 
besides  this  relatively  simple  one — e.g.,  the  great 
purification  of  the  nine  nights  (Pahl.  barainum 
nu  Saba)  expounded  in  Vend,  is.;  the  ground  is 
prepared,  holes  are  dug.  and  furrows  are  drawn, 
according  to  a  strict  ritual ;  gaomaeza  is  put  into 
the  holes,  the  patient  rubs  the  ground,  and  is 
sprinkled  with  water  and  perfumes  by  means  of 
,a  spoon  and  a  stick  of  a  fixed  size,  etc.  The  pro- 
ceeding cannot,  however,  be  completely  identifieil 
with  magic,  because,  ho%\  ever  material  the  concept 
of  piuity  may  have  been  in  the  thought  of  tlie 
Iranian  people  at  that  time,  it  was,  after  all,  a 
duty  not  confined  to  human  interests  in  this  world, 
1  ppcause  the  activity  of  the  jjurif ying  substances  and 
acts  derives  from  an  essentially  beneficent  power, 
whereas  the  counter-spells,  although  tending  to 
1  Uoulloa,  p.  144. 
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neutralize  noxious  influeuces,  are  regarded  as 
possessing  a  power  ot  the  same  kind  as  the  one 
which  they  oppose,  and,  histly,  because  the  rites. 
in  8i)ite  of  their  magical  tendencies,  are  devoiil  of 
all  mystery.  They  are  a  public  and  acee|itcd 
proceaure,  assumed  —wrongly,  of  course—  to  ilate 
back  to  tlie  Prophet's  teaching,  and  forming  part 
of  the  sacred  struggle  of  good  against  evil.  Al.in 
is  supposed  to  make  use  of  the  weapons  which 
Mazda  has  put  into  his  hands  for  a  contest  in 
which  he  is  serving  tlie  lord's  interests.  Never- 
theless, it  is  clear  tliat  a  real  degeneration  towards 
magic  has  taken  place  in  tliese  ceremonies,  and 
also  that  many  an  ancient  magical  jjrescriplion 
for  averting  evils  may  have  been  introduced. 
This  process  is  analogous  to  that  which  we  ob- 
serve in  Mazdaism  from  Zoroaster  to  the  Later 
Avesta  period. 

Moral  beings,  like  the  aiiics/ta  spentas  ([</.?■.] 
justice,  good  spirit,  piety,  etc.),  have  been  turned 
into — or,  rather,  identified  witli— the  genii  of  fire, 
cattle,  earth,  etc.,  and  Sraosha,  'obedience,'  has 
become  a  good  spirit  protecting  men  during  the 
night  against  demons  and  sorcerers,  having  the 
cock  and  the  dog  as  his  assistants  in  this  task 
{Bund.  xix.  33).' 

3.  Sacrifice. — Of  sacrifice  we  may  say  much  the 
same  as  of  purilications.  Neither  to  the  Indians 
nor  to  the  Iranians  was  the  sacrifice  properly  a 
magical  act.  Oldenberg'  is  quite  right  when  he 
says  that  sacrifice  is  in  Vedic  times  a  gift  to  the 
god,  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  sacrificer,  is  to 
influence  the  intentions  of  the  deity,  not  by 
way  of  conipulsion,  but  by  securing  his  powerful 
goodwill.  This  conception,  however,  was  likely  to 
degenerate,  and  did.  Indra  and  Agni  are  some- 
times described  as  being  mastered  by  the  sacrificer. 

Agni,  the  fire,  is  regarded  as  a  miniature  of  the 
sun,  the  great  tire,  and,  by  kindling  tire,  one  gets 
the  sun  to  rise.  Indeed,  the  Sutapatha  Bi-ahmana' 
says  that  the  sun  would  not  rise  if  the  fire- 
sacrilice  did  not  take  place.  A  similar  process 
can  be  traced  in  Iran,  where  the  sacrifice  is 
given  its  place  in  the  general  cosmic  conflict,  so 
that  it 

'  is  more  than  an  act  of  worship  ;  it  is  an  act  of  assistance  to 
the  gods.  Gods,  like  men,  need  food  and  drink  to  be  strong  ; 
like  men.  they  need  praise  and  encouragement  to  be  of  jrood 
cheer.  When  not  strengthened  by  the  sacrifice,  they  fly  helpless 
before  their  foes.'-* 

Sacrifice  has  thus  a  value  of  its  own  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  of  the  gods.  It  is  an  act 
of  war,  helping  God  in  His  struggle  against  the 
evil  creation,  so  much  so  that  gods  also  have  to 
practise  cult : 

*Auharuiazd  performed  the  spiritual  Yazi5n  ceremony  with 
the  archangels  {auicthospfndan)  in  the  Rapltvin  Gilh,  and 
in  the  YazL^n  he  supplied  every  means  for  overcoming  the 
adversary.'  5 

The  ^alue  of  sacrifice  in  itself  is  also  to  be 
discerned  in  the  fact  tliat  it  produces  merits  in- 
dependently of  the  piety  and  attention  of  the 
.sacrificer.  If  he  does  not  obtain  them  for  himself, 
they  are  not  lost,  but  aie  collected  in  a  store  (ganj) 
of  merits."  The  sacrifice  of  the  haoma  (  =  Inff. 
«oma),  although  itself  not  really  magical  in  principle, 
was  specially  prone  to  develop  in  that  direction. 
The  kno/ita  =  soina,  in  the  thought  of  the  proto- 
Aryans,  was  a  ])litnl  wherein  resided  an  e.\tra- 
oroinary  strength  of  life  cai)able  of  giving  im- 
mortality to  the  gods,  who  were  supposed  to  live 
on  it  like  the  Homeric  gods  on  d/x^poaia,  and  of 
giving  a  superexaltation  of  life  to  man,  in  whom  it 

'  L.  C.  Casartelli,  Phitosophi^  rdigietue  du  Mazd^isme,  Paris, 
ins*,  i  106. 
2  H.  Oldenberg,  Religion  det  Veda,  Berlin,  1S94,  p.  SM  t. 

•  11.  Hi.  16  (Oldenlwrg,  p.  110)  ;  SBS  xii.  [1882]  328. 

*  Moulton,  p.  417,  note. 

»  Bund.  ii.  ;>,  ir.  V/eet,SflK  v.  11580]  14. 

»  Casartelli,  {  260.  The  l'<ut«ii  is  the  ritual  reading  of  the 
Yatna. 


caused  intoxication.  As  was  said  above,  the  haoma 
orgiastic  sacrifice  had  been  banished  from  (lathic 
religion  in  comjiany  with  the  magical  ])ioi.cdure  of 
the  rfa€yn-worsliipi)er8.  In  the  i>ost-liathic  period 
we  see  it  reappear,  but  it  has  been  dcjirived  of  its 
savage  character  and  turned  into  a  mystical  drink.' 
Not  only  was  it  supposed  to  confer  a  greater 
intensity  of  human  life,  but  it  was  regarded  as  a 
highly  beneficial  spirit,  imparting  to  man  also  the 
gift  of  spiritual  life  and  a  title  to  the  supra- 
terrestrial  reward."  It  led  to  a  division  into  two 
liaomas.'  The  one,  the  actual  plant,  was  the 
yellow  haoma,  the  other,  supra-terrestrial,  called 
the  white  haoma,  was  identified  with  the  tree 
gaokerena  (I'ahl.  gokart)  '  that  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea  I'oiiiitKaM  .  .  .  that  is  called  "the 
All-healer"  and  on  which  rest  the  seeds  of  all 
jilants.'*  It  is  by  drinking  the  gaokerena  that  men 
on  the  day  of  th»  resurrection  wil  I  become  immortal. 
I'or  that  reason  it  was  customary  to  put  a  drop  of 
haoma  on  the  lips  of  a  dying  Zoroastrian.  Haoma, 
having  been  made  the  principle  of  all  life  and 
fecundity,  wt.s  sup|iosea  to  receive  its  healing 
power  from  Vohu  Jlanali,  and  to  be  the  son  of 
Ahura  Mazda.  This  mysterious  power  of  the 
drink  of  life  is  an  approach  to  m;ij;ic,  although 
it  is  extended  to  domains  to  which  healing  and 
vivifying  power  cannot  normally  attain — e.g.,  the 
gift  of  swiftness  to  horses  in  races,  of  healthy 
cliildren  to  pregnant  women,  and  of  bridegrooms 
to  girls.  Moreover,  it  is,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Indo-Iranians,  closely  connected  with  a  mystical 
bird  which  took  the  so»uc  =  haoma  from  the  jjlace 
where  it  lay  hidden  and  brouglit  it  to  gods  and 
men.'  The  Avesta  spe.aks  of  tlie  bird  Sacua,  which 
is  the  Simurgh  of  the  I'ersians,  who  make  him  play 
the  same  part  as  the  bird  Varengana  in  17.  xiv. 
35  f. — a  part  which  is  completely  magical." 

*  Get  thee  a  feather  of  the  wide-feathered  bird  Varengana,  Oh 
Spitama  Zaralluishtra.  With  that  feather  thou  shalt  rub  tliy 
body  ;  with  that  feather  tliou  shalt  curse  back  thine  enemy. 
He  who  hath  a  bone  of  the  mighty  bird  or  a  feather  of  the 
mi.,'hty  bird  ^aineth  (di\int)  favour.  No  one,  (however) 
ma^niiticent,  smiteth  him  or  tunieth  him  to  flight ;  he  first 
gaiiieth  homage,  he  first  (gaineth)  glory ;  the  feather  of  the 
bird  of  birds  bestoweth  help.' 

Thus  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  real  amulet. 

4.  Spells. — If  the  sacrifice  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  magical  rite,  prayer  may  become  ,a  spell. 
I'he  message  of  Zoroaster  to  man  is  a  maiithra,  a 
noble  word  which  pniperly  means  '  utterance,' 
'word,'  'ordinance,'  but  has  in  the  Later  Avesta 
the  meaning  of  'spell'  and,  indeed,  the  sermons  of 
the  Prophet,  instead  of  being  a  subject  for  medita- 
tion, are  chanted  in  a  dialect  obsolete  for  ages,  and 
have  degenerated  into  mere  spells,  the  exact  pro- 
nunciation of  their  words  achieving  what  their 
author  sought  by  pure  life  and  diligence  in  a  noble 
calling.''  The  finest  Mazdean  prayers,  such  as  the 
Ahuna  Vairya  ([q.v.]  ParsI,  honovar) — a  kind  of 
luofession  of  faith — have  stitiened  into  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  formuire,  and  have  aeqtiired  an  infinite 
jiower  of  their  own,  so  niiuli  so  that  they  become  a 
weapon  for  the  Creator  Himself.  The  BuvdahiSn 
(i.  21)  narrates  how  Auharm.izd,  having  recited  the 
Ahunavar  and  uttered  its  Iwcnty-one  words,  con- 
founded the  evil  spirit  and  secured  the  victory  over 
him,  in  the  tir.st  days  of  creat  ion.  The  power  of  the 
same  prayer  and  of  some  others  is  also  expounded 
in  Vend.'  xix.  (cf.  also  17.  xvii.  20).  Recited  as 
many  times  as  is  presiribcd  on  every  occasion,  the^ 
help  as  a  spell  the  purification  of  man,  which  is 

1  MoultoD,  p.  72  f. 

2  0.  P.  Tiele,  Godsdiengt  in  de  Oudheid,  Amsterdam,  180&- 
1901,  ii.  222. 

8  Casartelli,  §  178.  *  )'(.  xii.  17. 

8  So  Odin  as  an  ca^'le  carries  away  the  mead.  The  victor 
Kf^anu  x\as  -'Jnpposmi  to  have  shot  of!  a  leather  of  the  ea;»]e 
(Oldenberg,  11.  217). 

■'  .\rt.  CiuiiJis  AND  AuvLKTS  (Iranian),  vol.  ill.  p.  448. 

7  Moullon,  p.  153. 
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piiraaiUy  attained  by  the  marvellous  power  of  the 
substances  and  ceremonies  mentioned  above. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  if  themanthra  is  mentioned 
as  a  regular  means  of  curing  diseases.     Vend.  xx. 
distinguishes  healing  by  plants,  by  the  knife,  and 
by  the  vianthra,  the  last  being  the  most  powerful. 
A  series  of  formulae  is  to  be  found  there  for  repelling 
both  diseases  and  evil  beings.     The  prayer  con- 
tained in  Vend.  xx.  11  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
powerful.     It  is  directed  to  Airyaman,  the  healing 
god  par  excellence.     Vend.   xxi.    18-23  is  also   a 
spell  against  all  kinds  of  diseases,  consisting  of 
some  fragments  of  other  parts  of  the  Vendidad  and 
of  some  very  well  known  prayers.     These  are  the 
means  that  Airyaman  has  at  his  disposal  for  curing 
the  99,999  diseases  created  by  Angra  Mainyu  for 
the  bane  of  mankind  (Vend.  xxii.).     Airyaman  is 
an  old  Indo-Iranian  god :   in  the  Veda  he  is  an 
ddifi/a    (Aryaman)    wlio    is    generally    found    in 
company  with  Varuna  and  Mitra.   He  is  a  beneficent 
and  helpful  god,  but  in  Persia  he  has  been  narrowed 
down  to  the  character  of  a  healing  god.     He  sur- 
vives in  Parsiism  as  the  izad  of  heaven,  but,  in  his 
quality  of  healing  god,  he  is  replaced  by  Faridiin 
(  =  Thraet;iona),  who,  having  killed  the  dragon  Azi 
Dahaka,  is  supposed  to  be  a  powerful  enemy  to  the 
works  of  evil  spirits.     The  Iranians  knew,  more- 
over, of  a  healing  fruit,  which,  according  to  Bund. 
iii.    18,    Ahura    Mazda    pounded    np    before    his 
coming  to  the  ox,   'so  that  its  damage  and  dis- 
comfort from  the  calamity  {zaniin)  might  be  less.' ' 
On  the  same  footing  as  the  manthra  for  healing 
diseases  must,   of  course,    be  put  the  numerous 
incantations  and  mystical  formulte  for  removing 
the  pollution  inflicted  upon  anything  which  has 
come  into  contact  with  a  corpse.     Vend.  viii.  14  ff., 
e.g.,  explains  that  a  road  whereon  the  dead  bodies 
of  dogs  or  men  have  been  carried  cannot  be  traversed 
again  by  men  or  flocks,  till  the  yellow  dog  with  four 
eyes  or  the  white  dog  with  yellow  ears  has  gone 
three  times  across  it  and  an  dtharvan  has  gone 
along  it,  saying?  aloud  the  fiend-smiting  words  of 
the  honovar.     Vend.  vii.  28  ff.  contains  the  method 
of  purifying  wood  which  has  been  in  contact  with 
a  corpse,  and  f ormulse  for  all  kinds  of  good  elements 
infected  by  the  same  pollution  (cf.   Vend,  x.,  xi., 
etc.).     In  such  cases  the  Gathds  had  become  a  mere 
spell  (cf.  Vend.  x.  1  ff.).    The  reason  of  this  custom 
with  regard  to  corpses  is  originally  a  magical  one, 
which  lias  been  fitted  into  the  general  Mazdean 
system.     It  is  the  old  conviction  of  mankind  that 
death,    like    illness,    cannot    occur    without    the 
maleficent  intervention  of  some  spirit,  which  has 
therefore  to  be  averted.     For  a  Mazdean  to  die 
was  to   pass  into  the  power  of  the  druj  Nasu. 
Hence    it  was    necessary  to    minimize    the    evil 
produced   by  this  demon  by  protecting  all  good 
beings  and  substances  from  its  power  and  freeing, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  beings  or  substances  that 
had   fallen   into  its  hands.     The  intervention  of 
maleficent  beings  and  the  utility  of  spells  were  felt 
in  many  other  circumstances — e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  on  the  eve  of  child-birth  (Vend.  xxi.  8, 
12,  16),  or  when  some  accident  occurred  to  cattle.^ 
5.  Fire. — Among  the  elements  which  have  to  be 
kept  carefully  from  any  pollution,  fire  occupies  a 
prominent  position.     It  is  well  known  that  among 
the  Parsis  it  enjoys  a  veneration  which  is  not  far 
from  being  superstitious.     Here,  the  process  is  not 
a  degenerative  one,  but  rather  the  elevation  of  an 
elementary  and,  to  a  great  extent,  magical  belief 
which  is  common  to  many  nations,  but  which  is 
specially  Indo-Iranian  (cf.  art.  Fire,  Fire-gods, 
§  6  f. ).     Fire  is  the  great  purifier,  which  illumin- 
ates the  night,  keeps  off  bitter  cold  and  wild  beasts, 
and,  as  such,  is  the  great  enemy  of  demons  and 

1  SBE  V.  18. 

2  W.  Gciger,  Ostlruniscfie  KuUur,  Eriangen,  1882,  p.  332. 


the  friend  and  ally  of  man.  It  re[)els  diseases, 
and  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  proceeding 
of  Indian  magic,  as  is  expounded  in  the  Atliarva- 
veda ' — a  name  which  is  taken  from  the  atharvans, 
who  were  originally  priests  of  fire.  The  Iranian 
myth  of  Atar's  victory  over  the  serpent  Azi  Dahaka 
(Yt.  xix.  45  ft'.)  belongs  to  the  same  order  of 
thought.  Indeed,  fire,  in  the  conception  of  the 
Persian  dtharvan,  keeps  closer  to  its  original  part, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  become,  as  in  India,  the 
agent  which  conveys  to  the  gods  the  substances  of 
sacrifice.  It  remains  the  great  averter  of  every- 
thing impure,  and  must  on  no  account  be  put  in 
contaet  with  anything  that  is  not  pure,  least  of 
all  with  corpses  or  with  anything  coming  fi'om 
the  body.  It  has  Ijecome  an  earthly  form  of  the 
eternal,  infinite,  godly  light,  the  purest  offspring 
of  the  good  spirit,  the  purest  part  of  his  pure  crea- 
tion,^ the  weapon  of  Ahura  (Ys.  li.  9).  It  is  the 
principle  of  all  life,  in  men  as  well  as  in  plants, 
the  son  of  Ahura  Mazda.^  We  can  distinguish 
several  forms  of  it,  among  which  the  bahrdm  fire 
is  the  most  sacred.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  emana- 
tion on  earth  from  the  fire  above  and  the  most 
powerful  protection  of  the  land  against  foes  and 
fiends.''  It  took  its  name  from  Verethraghna  (Skr. 
Vftrahan),  in  Indian  myth  the  genius  of  victory 
and  the  slayer  of  the  demon  Vrtra. 

6.  Influence  of  stars.  —  Astrology,  as  is  w  ell 
known,  was  the  chief  concern  of  the  Magi,  as  the 
ancients  describe  them  to  us ;  but  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  this  element  of  activity  was  not 
of  Iranian  origin.  The  proto-Aryan  element  of 
astrolatry  was  extremely  small,  in  contrast  with 
Babylonian  religion.'  We  have,  however,  the  cult 
of  Tistrya,  the  star  (Sirius)  which  was  regarded 
as  a  good  genius  that  brought  rain  after  having 
slain  the  drought  demon  Apaosa  (Yt.  viii.  20ft'.). 
It  is  a  very  good  genius  which,  at  the  dawn  of 
creation  and  before  man  was  created,  destroyed 
the  noxious  creatures  by  an  effusion  of  beneficent 
waters.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  treat  as 
real  magic  such  beliefs  concerning  the  part  of 
Tistrya  as  we  find  in  the  Avesta.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  in  some  parts  of  Persia 
rain  spells  were  in  use.  The  Great  BundahiSn 
says : 

'  The  plague  created  against  Saistan  is  abundance  of  witch- 
craft ;  and  tbat  character  appears  from  this,  that  all  people 
from  that  place  practise  astrology  :  those  wizards  produce  .  .  . 
SDOW,  hail,  spiders,  and  locusts.  *■ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  current  belief  among 
Iranians  that  planets  had  a  malign  influence  ;  but 
this  does  not  oblige  us  to  admit  that  they  had  any 
belief  in  the  influences  of  stars  upon  men  s  fate  (cf. 
art.  Fate  [Iranian]). 

7.  Recent  superstitions.— Among  the  supersti- 
tions prevalent  among  the  Parsis  and  the  Muhani- 
madan  Persians  many  customs,  no  doubt,  go  back  to 
old  Mazdean  practices  or,  more  probably,  to  popular 
beliefs  which  persisted  beside  the  official  creed. 

The  great  power  assigned,  among  the  old  Maz- 
deans,  to  plants  in  general,  and  in  particular  to 
some  specially  marvellous  ones,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  practice,  among  the  Babylonian  Magi,' 
of  natural  or  magical  treatment  of  diseases  by 
herbs,  probably  explains  the  important  part  played 
by  plants  in  the  superstitious  customs  attached 
to  the  ancient  Persian  festivals  as  described  by 
Persian  writers^ — e.g.,  rubbing  with  olive  oil  on 
the  day  of  Nauruz  as  a  riddance  from  sorrows 
during  the  new  year,  eating  a  pomegranate  on  the 
feast  of  Mihr  (Mithra)  to  avert  dangers,  hitting 

1  V.  Henry,  Magie  dans  flnde,  Paris,  1904,  pp.  4,  186,  233. 

2  Danuesteter,  SBE  iv.2  [1S95]  p.  Ixxvi. 

3  Tiele,  p.  303 ;  cf.  M.  N.  Dhalla,  Zoroastrian  Theology,  New 
York,  1914,  pp.  42 1.,  131-137. 

4  Darmesteter,  p.  Ixiv.  ^  Moulton,  p.  210. 

«  Moulton,  p.  209.  '  Pliiiv,  HX  xxx.  6. 

I      »  Decourdenianche,  RTP  xxiii.  209. 
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an  eatini;  animal  with  nn  orange  on  the  day  of 
Adar  in  November  as  a  way  of  securing  happiness, 

fiving  garlic  to  one's  friends  on  tlie  (ios  rflz  (14th 
•ec),  and  boiling  herbs  on  the  same  day,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  demons,  fumigation  with  liijuorice  on 
the  daj-  of  Diniilir  rflz  in  order  to  avoid  starva- 
tion or  niiseiy,  eating  apples  and  datt'odils  on  the 
same  day  in  order  to  secure  success  in  one's  enter- 
prises, placing  betel,  walnuts,  etc.,  on  a  pregnant 
■woman  s  bosom,  to  make  her  fertile,'  etc. 

The  power  of  fire  again-st  evil  beings  is  illus- 
trated by  the  lighting  of  a  lire  on  the  night  of  the 
Bahuian  (Voliu  Manali)  festival  (10th  Jan.).  This 
fire,  on  which  perfumes  were  thrown,  was  lit  under 
the  image  of  the  genius  in  order  to  repel  wild 
beasts.  During  the  whole  night  it  was  guarded 
by  standing  Persians.'  AnquetH  du  Perron  re- 
ports that  on  15  Spendarmat  the  Parsis  used  to 
hold  a  .spell,  >vritten  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  the 
smoke  of  a  tire,  in  which  (hey  had  put  pieces  of 
horn  from  an  animal  killed  on  the  festival  of  Mihr, 
cotton  seed,  resin,  and  garlic,  in  order  to  remove 
the  devs  (daera)  from  their  liouses.'  The  magic 
for  rain  has  survived  in  the  custom  of  pouring  out 
water  on  30lh  Jan.  in  order  to  obtain  rain  during 
the  year.^ 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Persian  year  the  souls  of 
the  departed  are  said  to  come  and  pay  a  visit  to 
their  relatives,  who  prepare  a  sumptuous  meal  for 
them.  The  souls — or,  rather,  the  fratmshis  {q.v.) 
— are  supposed  to  gaze  at  the  food  and  smell  it." 
This  also,  no  doubt,  is  a  survival  of  the  beliefs  con- 
cerning the/ravashis. 

The  use  of  the  Gathic  hymns  and  of  the  chief 
Zoroastrian  praj-ers  as  spells  against  diseases  or 
against  the  evil  eye  is  cuiTent  to  this  day  among 
the  rejiresentatives  of  the  Mazdean  faith. 

'  In  order  to  avert  the  influence  of  the  enl  eye  or  to  cure  a 
child  of  some  disease,  a  parent  will  occasionally  hire  the  raobeds 
...  to  read  from  the  Yasna,  the  Yashts,  "or  the  Khordah 
Avesta ;  and  when  women  are  childless,  they  will  sometimes 
pay  to  have  the  Vendidad  Sadah  recited  by  the  priests,  in  order 
that  the  curse  of  sterility  may  be  removed.' 6 

J.  J.  Modi  knows  of  charms  for  disea.ses  of  the  eye ' 
or  for  avoiding  pollution  from  contact  with  all  that 
comes  from  the  human  body— cgf.,  hair  or  nails.' 
Amulets  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.' 

I-.TTEBATL'RE. — There  is  no  special  booli  on  Iranian  magic. 
The  (,-eneral  bibliography  on  Mazdaism  has  to  be  consulted, 
esi)ecialty  the  translation  of  the  Avesta  by  J.  Darmesteter 
(AUG.  Paris,  1892-93);  J.  H.  Moulton,  Earli/  Zoroaslrianism, 
London,  1913.  For  spells  and  charms  see  literature  at  end  of 
art.  CnABHS  and  Amitlcts  (Iranian).  For  Parsis  cf.  J.  A. 
Decourdemanche,  in  HTJ'  x.^iii.  [1908]  209  ff. ;  D.  Menant,  Les 
Partis,  Parte.  1888.  A.  J.  CaeNOY. 

MAGIC  (Japanese). — Japanese  magic  is  such  a 
vast  subject  that,  if  we  were  to  treat  it  systemati- 
cally, wilh  all  its  logical  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  even  a  bare 
index  to  the  volume  that  would  have  to  be  written 
to  describe  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  every- 
thing that  springs  from  foreign  influences,  and 
even  in  Japanese  magic  proper  we  shall  ignore 
the  general  classifications  under  which  the  in- 
numerable details  supplied  by  the  rich  literature 
of  the  country  might  be  arranged.  We  shall  con- 
tine  our  attention  to  emphasizing  the  essential 
point,  viz.  the  existence  of  magic  in  the  very  heart 

1  Menant,  Let  Partis,  p.  116. 

3  Decourdemanche,  p.  214.  s  Menant,  p.  108. 

*  Decourdemanche,  p.  21.i.  e  lb.  ;  Menant,  p.  106. 

«  A.  V.  \V.  .la -kson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  New  York, 
1900,  p.  878  f.  ;  Khudavar  Sheriyar,  in  Sir  Jainsetiee  Jejeebhoy 
iladitlta  Jutrilce  V'll..  Bombay.  I9H,  p.  2991. 

■J.  J.  Modi.  'Charms  or  Amulets  for  some  Diseases  of  the 
F.ye,'  JASB  Hi.  (1S9-)I  3.i3-S45  (reprinted  In  Modi's  Anthropo- 
UKjical  Papers,  Bombay  11911].  pp.  43-60). 

«  Modi,  •  Two  Iranian  Incantations,'  JASB  vlli.  (190fi)  667-672 
(rejirintod  In  Anthropological  Papers,  pp.  340-364). 

•J  .Modi,  '  Xirang-i.Jashan-l-Burziparln  '  and  '  An  Avesta  Amu- 
let for  Contractine  Friendship,'  JASB  v.  [1900]  398-406, 418-42.1 
(reprinted  in  A  ntkrnprtlnrtieai  Papers,  pp.  122-139). 


of  the  national  religion,  in  the  most  authentic 
documents  of  pure  Shinto. 

For  this  jjurpose  we  must  apply  chiefly  to  the 
ancient  rituals  (norito)  collected  in  the  EngUhiki 
in  the  10th  cent.,  although  several  of  these— and 
precisely  those  that  contain  most  of  the  magical 
element  —  were  certainly  composed  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  even  before  the  mo.st  ancient  mythico- 
historical  works,  the  Kojiki  and  the  Nihongi,  which 
were  written  in  the  8th  century.  By  glancing 
over  the  most  tyjdcal  of  these  norito,  and  explain- 
ing them  with  the  help  of  certain  related  passages 
in  the  Kojiki  and  the  Nihonrfi  or  in  other  equally 
ancient  sources,  rather  than  by  abstract  classifica- 
tions, we  shall  g.ain  a  vivid  idea  of  what  Japanese 
magic  was  in  its  most  ancient  and  most  original 
form. 

The  old  rituals  seem  to  have  lieen  not  so  much 
prayers  as  niatrical  formnlie,  solemn  incantations, 
and  we  shall  see  that  at  the  same  time  they  were 
enveloped  in  powerful  rites  by  which  the  magician 
priests  of  primitive  Japan  conquered  their  gods. 

This  magic:  J  spirit  appears  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  collection,  in  the  1st  ritual,  Toshiqohi  no 
Matsiiri,  which  was  said  every  year  at  seed-time 
to  obtain  a  good  hanest.  The  cliief  priest  (naka- 
tiimi),  who  recited  it  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
addressed  the  gods  in  these  words  : 

'  I  believe  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  gods  of  the  Harvest. 
If  the  sovereign  pods  will  bestow  in  many-bundled  ears  and 
in  luxuriant  ears  the  late-ripening  harvest  which  they  will 
bestow,  the  l.ate-ripening  harvest  which  will  tje  produced  by 
tho  dripping  of  foam  from  the  arms  and  by  drawing  the  mud 
together  between  the  opposing  thighs,  then  I  will  fulfil  their 
praises  by  setting  up  the  first  fruits  in  a  thousand  ears  and 
many  hundred  ear^,  raising  high  the  salce-jars,  tilling  and  rang- 
ing in  rows  the  bellies  of  tiie  sake-jars,  in  juice  and  m  ear.* 

Other  oll'erings  are  then  enumerated,  among 
which  we  notice  a  white  horse,  a  white  pig,  and 
a  white  cock.  Now,  a  9th  cent,  document,  the 
Kogoshili,  gives  the  legendary  origin  of  this  detail : 
Mi-toshi  no  Kami,  '  the  god  of  the  august  harvest,' 
had  cast  his  curse  on  the  rice  fields  ;  but  the  diviners 
obtained  from  him,  by  the  gift  of  these  same  white 
animals,  the  secret  of  a  magical  process  which  en- 
abled them  to  save  the  imperilled  crop.  The  ritual 
is,  therefore,  based  on  a  history  of  magic.  The 
main  point  to  remember  from  this  first  text,  how- 
ever, is  the  conditional  character  of  the  offerings 
which  are  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  The  same 
precaution  is  found  again,  in  the  same  words,  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  document,  where  the  ofHciant 
invokes  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  departure 
of  the  waters  on  which  irrigation  depends.  This 
ritual,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  a  prayer  as  a  con- 
tract, a  matter-of-fact  agreement,  by  which  the 
gods  receive  in  advance  the  remuneration  promised 
in  exchange  for  the  services  expected  from  them, 
and  thus  find  themselves  morally  compelled  to 
render  them.  We  accordingly  see  at  the  very  be- 
ginning the  familiar  nature  of  the  relations  between 
these  very  human  gods  and  the  jiriestly  magicians 
who  exploit  their  power. 

In  tlie  2nd  ritual,  Kasugn  Matsiiri,  we  again 
find  this  idea  of  the  bond  which  must  unite 
the  ott'erings  with  the  services  rendered  ;  for  it 
is  '  in  consequence '  of  these  oftcrings  that  the 
gods  are  asked  to  protect  the  sovereign  and  his 
court.  We  may  also  observe  tliat,  of  the  four  gods 
worshipped  in  the  temjilc  of  Ka.suga,  the  first  two, 
Take-mika-dzuchi  and  Futsunushi,  were  repre- 
sented by  magical  swords  (cf.  Kojiki,  tr.  B.  H. 
Chamberlain,  ^nd  ed.,  Tokyo,  1906,  p.  36),  and 
that  the  other  two,  Koyan6  and  hie  wife,  are  con- 
nected with  the  famous  eclipse  in  which  that  god, 
by  his  'powerful  ritu.il  words,'  helped  to  bring 
back  the  suii-godde.s.s  (Kojiki.  64). 

There  is  the  .same  spirit  in  the  3rd  ritual,  Hiiose 
Oho-imi  no  Matsvri,  devoted  to  the  goddess  of  food. 
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Her  worshippers  make  a  bargain  with  her  ;  wliile 
bringing  her  various  oti'erines,  they  promise  her 
others  if  the  Iiarvest  is  very  abundant. 

Tlie  4tli  ritual,  Tatsuta  no  Kaze  no  Kami  no 
Matsuri,  is  just  as  characteristic,  and,  moreover, 
relates  its  own  legendary  origin.  For  several  years 
unknown  gods  have  bungled  all  tlie  crops,  and  the 
diviners  have  not  been  able  to  discover  who  these 
gods  are.  Then  the  sovereign  himself  'deigns  to 
conjure  them,'  and  they  reveal  themselves  to  liim  in 
a  dream.  They  are  '  Heaven's  Pillar's  augustness 
and  Country's  Pillar's  augustness,'  the  gods  of  the 
winds  who  maintain  the  order  of  the  world.  They 
require  certain  oBerings,  tlie  founding  of  a  temple 
at  Tatsuta,  and  a  liturgy,  by  means  of  which  they 
'  will  bless  and  ripen  the  things  produced  by  tlie 
gi'eat  People  of  the  region  under  heaven,  firstly 
the  five  sorts  of  grain,  down  to  the  least  leaf  of  the 
herbs.'  Here  it  is  the  gods  wlio  state  their  condi- 
tions. The  people  hasten  to  fulfil  them  'without 
omission,'  but  evidently  the  recollection  of  past 
calamities  has  left  some  mistrust,  for,  when  mak- 
ing the  present  offerings,  they  announce  future 
gifts  for  the  autumn:  if,  between  now  and  then, 
the  gods  have  deigned  not  to  send  '  bad  winds  and 
rough  waters,'  but  to  'ripen  and  bless'  the  harvest, 
they  will  grant  them  the  firstfruits  of  it.  This 
will  be  their  small  commission. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  rituals, 
which  are  not  so  interesting,  and  come  to  tlie  8th, 
Ohotono-Hogahi,  i.e.  '  Luck-bringer  of  the  Great 
Palace.'  'This  title  itself  indicates  the  magical 
chai'acter  of  the  document,  and,  in  fact,  we  find 
the  ritual  defined  in  its  own  text  in  the  words,  ama 
tsu  kus7is/ii  ihahi-goto,  '  the  celestial  magical  pro- 
tective words.'  It  is  a  formula  the  recitation  of 
which  wards  off  all  calamity  from  the  palace,  as  an 
amulet  would  do  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  importance 
ascribed  to  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  words 
pronounced  ;  for,  in  another  passage,  certain  '  cor- 
rector '-gods  (nako)  are  begged  to  rectify  all  the 
omissions  that  they  may  have  seen  or  heard  in  the 
rites  or  the  words  of  the  ceremony.  This  ceremony 
itself  throws  abundant  light  on  the  magical  charac- 
ter of  the  ritual  of  which  it  was  a  part.  We  have 
a  description  of  it  in  the  Gi-shiki  of  the  9th  cent, 
(see  E.  .Satow,  in  TASJ,  vol.  ix.  pt.  ii.  [1881] 
p.  192 f.).  A  priestly  retinue,  in  which  we  distin- 
guish chiefly  the  nakatomi,  the  imibe  ('  abstaining 
priests'),  and  the  vestals,  goes  througli  the  palace 
in  every  direction ;  and  in  difterent  places,  from 
the  great  audience-hall  to  the  bath-room,  even  to 
the  emperor's  privy,  the  vestals  sprinkle  rice  and 
sake,  while  the  imibe  hang  precious  stones  on  the 
four  corners  of  the  rooms  visited  by  them.  We 
observe  here  an  application  of  the  custom,  called 
sammai,  which  consisted  in  scattering  lice  to  ward 
off  evil  spirits.  Whatever  is  the  reason  of  this 
custom — whether  it  is  simply  a  bait  thrown  to  the 
demons  or  perhaps  a  symbolical  use  of  grains  whose 
shape  represents  one  of  the  aspects  of  tlie  genera- 
tive power,  of  the  vital  force  which  combats  illness 
and  death — the  rite  in  question  was  very  frequently 
practised  in  Japanese  magic.  Rice  was  scattered 
inside  the  hut  in  which  a  woman  was  about  to  be 
confined ;  in  the  divination  at  cross-roads  (tsuji- 
ura  ;  see  art.  DIVINATION  [Japanese]),  a  boundary 
was  sometimes  marked  on  the  road,  where  rice 
was  also  strewn,  in  order  to  take  afterwards  as  an 
oracle  the  words  spoken  by  the  first  ]iasser-by 
who  crossed  this  bewitched  line  ;  and  an  gld  legend 
tells  how,  when  the  son  of  the  gods  descended  from 
heaven  to  Mount  Takachiho,  grains  of  rice  were 
thrown  at  random  in  the  air  to  disperse  the  dark- 
ness from  the  sky.  Just  the  same  is  the  magical 
use  of  jewels  to  combat  evil  influences.  Through 
the  whole  of  Japanese  mythology  there  is  the 
sparkle  of  jewels,  some  of  which  are  talismans — 


jewels  which,  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  the  gods 
suspended  to  the  highest  branches  of  the  sacred 
cleycra,  and  whose  brilliance  recalled  the  sun 
[Kojiki,  64)  ;  jewels  which,  in  another  famous 
story,  enabled  their  possessor  to  make  the  tide 
flow  or  ebb  at  his  will  {ib.  150)  ;  jewels  which 
even  aimed  at  resuscitating  the  de.ad,  as  we 
shall  see  below.  We  can,  therefore,  easily  under- 
stand the  magical  r6Ie  of  the  red  jewels  which, 
paraded  in  the  imperial  apartments,  caused  the 
dark  threats  of  the  invisible  everywhere  to  retire 
before  their  bi'iglitness.  Still  another  point  to  be 
remarked  is  that,  according  to  the  description 
cited,  the  imibe  recite  the  ritual  '  in  a  low  voice.' 
Polynesian  sorcerers  also  said  their  prayers  in  a 
low  singing,  perhaps  even  hissing,  tone,  similar  to 
the  hissing,  whispering  voice  which  they  attributed 
to  their  gods  ;  and  even  in  Japan,  in  the  divination 
by  the  harp  (koto-xira),  one  of  the  practices  of  the 
officiant  was  a  complicated  whistle.  All  this  magi- 
cal atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  ritual  suits 
its  text  very  well.  It  points  out,  first  of  all,  the 
propitiatory  rites  which  the  imibe  have  accom- 
plislied  in  hewing  down  the  trees  intended  for 
the  construction  of  the  palace.  Then  it  recalls 
the  mythical  recollections  which  assure  beforehand 
the  efficacy  of  the  formula  recited.  Then  the 
protector-gods  of  the  palace  are  entreated  to 
ward  off  certain  calamities,  several  of  which — 
e.g. ,  serpent-bites,  or  the  droppings  of  birds  falling 
through  the  smoke-hole  in  the  roof — are  ritual 
'offences.'  Lastly,  in  the  same  way  as  it  invokes 
the  corrector-gods  for  every  possible  omission,  the 
text  insists  on  this  fact — that  the  '  innumerable 
strings  of  luck-bringing  grains  '  have  been  made  by 
sacred  jewellers  'taking  care  to  avoid  all  pollution 
and  to  observe  perfect  cleanness.'  The  care  in  all 
t  liese  details  shows  the  magical  importance  attached 
to  each  of  the  rites  of  the  ceremony,  and  to  the 
most  insignificant  words  of  the  incantation. 

We  shall  omit  the  9th  ritual.  Mikado  Matsuri, 
'  Festival  of  the  Sublime  Gates,'  devoted  to  the 
gods  who  guard  the  entrance  of  the  palace  against 
the  evil  influences  of  the  'crooked'  gods  (wnjra), 
and  come  to  the  10th,  which  is  much  more  im- 
portant. This  is  the  '  Ritual  of  the  Great  Purifica- 
tion' (Oho-harahi).  This  ritual  was  recited  by  the 
chief  of  the  nakatomi,  at  the  end  of  the  6th  and 
the  12th  months,  to  blot  out  all  the  transgressions, 
both  moral  and  ritual,  that  the  whole  people  had 
committed  in  the  interval.  The  choice  of  these 
dates  is  in  itself  significant :  the  summer  ceremony 
recalls  the  lustrations  formerly  practised  on  the  eve 
of  St.  John  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  the 
ceremony  at  the  end  of  the  year  corresponds  with 
the  need  of  renewal  experienced  by  the  majority  of 
men  at  this  time,  and  which,  in  Japan,  still  takes 
the  popular  form  of  a  dramatized  exorcism  called 
tsuina,  'expulsion  of  the  demons.'  The  Great 
Purification  included  various  rites  ;  but  the  ritual 
is  often  mentioned  as  if  it  itself  formed  the  whole 
ceremony — which  proves  the  magical  power  ascribed 
to  the  words  recited.  This  ritual  begins  by  stating 
clearly  that  it  is  the  emjieror  who  '  deigns  to  purify 
and  wash  away '  (harahi-tamahi  kiyome-tamafu) 
the  ofl'ences  committed — from  which  we  see  that 
the  gods  who,  a  little  later,  are  to  be  invoked  to 
intervene  really  play  a  part  inferior  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  and  act  only,  so  to  speak,  at  his  command. 
The  right  of  absolution  which  he  exercises  thus 
arises  from  the  general  sovereignty  conferred  '  re- 
spectfully' upon  him  by  the  celestial  ^ods  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dynasty,  as  the  continuation  of 
the  text  immediately  recalls.  Then  follows  the 
enumeration  of  ritual  crimes,  voluntary  or  not, 
which  are  to  be  eft'aced  (see  Revon,  Anthologie  de 
hi  litt&ratiire  japonaise,  Paris,  1910,  p.  28  f.).  We 
may  select  from  this  list  at  least  two  offences  con- 
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nected  wit'i  uur  aijbjeet.  The  one  is  (Iib  'planting 
of  wands'  [/:ushi-xashi)  in  lice-lieKls,  probanly  witli 
incantations — a  process  wliicli  an  ancient  luitive 
interpretation  explains  as  the  erecting  of  magic 
bounJuries  on  the  Held  of  which  one  claims  to  he 
proprietor,  though  perhaps  it  is  an  example  of 
pointed  wands  secretly  stuck  into  the  mud  to  hurt 
the  bare  feet  of  a  neighbour,  just  as,  among  the 
Malays,  a  person  in  flight  retarded  the  pursuit  of 
his  adversaries  by  this  means.  The  other  ollence 
(maji-mono  sent  tsumi)  is  the  '  performing  of  witch- 
craft,' either  in  a  general  way  (cf.  Kojiki,  32(if.) 
or  in  particular  against  a  neighbour's  animals 
(if  we  connect  this  passage  with  the  expression 
kemono-tafiislii,  'to  kill  animals,' which  precedes 
it).  In  any  case  the  Cliinese  character  employed 
shows  that  it  is  a  question  of  black  magic ;  and 
that  is  why  the  norito,  although  it  is  itself  a 
magical  text,  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  it. 
The  ritual  afterwards  shows  that,  when  the.se 
faults  are  (committed,  the  great  nakatumi  has  to 
prepare  some  twigs  in  a  certain  way,  doubtless 
intended  to  form  a  sort  of  purificatory  broom, 
then  to  recite  '  the  powerful  ritual  words  of  the 
celestial  ritual '  (ama  tsii  norito  no  futo  norito- 
goto).  The  native  commentators  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  lind  out  to  what  mysterious  incantation 
this  passage  could  possibly  allude,  without  seeing 
that  it  simply  referred  to  the  norito  itself.  This  is 
the  '  celestial '  ritual  whicli  the  gods  revealed  on 
high  to  the  ancestor  of  the  emperors,  and  whose 
'powerful  words'  his  descendant  causes  to  be 
repeated — an  expression  intended  to  recall  the 
intrinsic  virtue  of  this  formula.  When  the  high 
priest  recites  it  thus,  according  to  the  text  of  the 
ritual  itself,  the  gods  of  heaven  and  e.arth  will 
approach  to  listen,  and  all  ott'ences  will  disappear, 
being  swept  off,  carried  away  to  the  ocean  by  the 
goddess  of  the  torrents,  swallowed  by  the  goddess 
of  the  sea-currents,  driven  to  the  nether  regions 
by  the  god  whose  breath  chases  before  it  all  im- 
purities, and  there  they  will  be  seized  at  last  by  a 
subterranean  deity  who  will  bani.^h  them  for  ever. 
Clearly  these  deities  are  only  the  four  wheels  of 
the  machine  which  the  emperor  sets  in  motion  by 
the  hand  of  the  great  nakatomi,  the  magician  who 
knows  the  sacred  words  which  even  the  gods  obey. 
As  for  the  rest,  to  make  more  certain,  they  bring 
a  horse  whose  erect  ears  will  incite  these  gods  to 
listen  attentively,  just  as  the  crowing  cocks,  the 
lighted  fire — all  these  magical  processes  of  the  myth 
of  the  eclipse  {Kojiki,  63-66) — would  recall  the  sun, 
or  as,  in  another  account  of  the  old  Shinto  annals 
(Nihongi,  tr.  W.  G.  Aston,  London,  1896,  i.  1U6), 
one  had  only  to  whistle  to  raise  tlie  wind.  Then 
an  order  is  given  to  the  urahe  {'  diviners  ')  to  throw 
into  the  river  the  expiatory  oft'erings,  to  which  a 
mysterious  sympathy  unites  the  sins  themselves, 
which  will  disappear  along  with  the  objects  to 
which  they  have  been  attached.  The  ritual 
finishe.s,  therefore,  with  a  last  example  of  the 
magic  which  has  insi)ired  the  whole  of  it. 

We  may  mention  the  11th  ritual  along  with  this 
one.  It  is  an  invocation  which  the  liereditary 
scholars  of  Yamato  pronounced  immediately  before 
the  ceremony  of  the  Great  Purification,  and  in 
which  they  presented  the  emperor  with  a  silver- 
gilt  human  effigy,  which  would  play  the  part  of 
scapegoat  by  removing  calamities  from  him,  and 
a  gilded  sword  on  which  he  breathed  before  it  was 
taken  from  him,  with  the  same  intention  of  driv- 
ing awaj',  after  this  magical  transfer,  both  the 
sins  committed  and  their  material  support. 

Another  ritual  which  is  plainly  magical  is  the 
12th,  the  title  of  which,  Ho-shidzume,  'Appeasing 
of  the  rirc.,'  shows  that  its  purpose  was  not  to 
worship  the  god  of  lire,  but  to  banish  him  from  the 
palace.     As  in  the  lutli  ritual,  the  te.\t  first  recalls 


the  celestial  revelation  which  has  contided  to  the 
emperor  the  'powerful  words'  by  means  of  which 
he  is  superior  to  this  god.  Then  it  recounts  the 
atrocious  crime  of  this  '  child  with  the  wicked 
heart,'  who  caused  his  mother's  death  by  burning 
her  when  she  gave  him  birth  (cf.  Kojiki,  ,Si!-;!,'!) ; 
and  tells  how  Izanami  herself,  cursmg  this  son 
who  had  caused  her  death,  came  np  from  the 
nether  regions  to  give  birth  to  the  water-goddess, 
the  gourd,  the  river-plant,  and  the  princess  of  the 
clay  mountains,  four  divine  things  whose  magical 
use  against  lire  she  immediately  taught.  Then, 
in  order  that  this  wicked  god  '  may  deign  not  to 
be  terribly  lively  in  the  palace  of  the  august 
sovereign,'  he  is  loaded  with  offerings,  which 
have  the  eflcct  of  captivating  and  subduing  him. 
This  ritual  was  accompanied  by  rites  which  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  lighting  of  a  tire  by  the  tirabc 
in  the  four  ovtiide  corners  of  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  with  the  primitive  apparatus  (hi-kiri-usu) 
of  which  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  University 
Museum,  Oxford. 

The  13th  iitual,  Michi-ahe,  also  aimed  at  em- 
ploying certain  gods  to  coinbat  others.  Those  who 
were  invoked  on  this  occasion  were  three  gods  of 
roads  and  cross-roads,  whose  phallic  character 
caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  '  preventive 
gods'  (sake  no  kami)  against  the  epiden\ics  sent 
by  the  demons.  The  ritual  begins  by  reminding 
these  protector-gods,  without  great  reverence,  that 
their  duties  were  inaugurated  in  heaven  itself, 
where  they  already  served  the  son  of  the  gods.  It 
then  dictates  to  them  what  they  must  do  : 

'  Whenever  from  the  Root-countr^',  the  Bottom-country,  there 
may  come  savage  and  unfriendly  beings,  consort  not  and  parley 
not  with  them,  but  if  they  go  below,  keep  watch  below,  if  they 
go  above,  keep  watch  above,  protecting  us  against  pollution 
with  a  night  guarding  and  a  day  guarding.' 

In  return  they  are  presented  with  oft'erings, 
which  they  are  to  enjoy  while  defending  the  great 
roads  'like  a  multitudinous  assemblage  of  rocks,' 
and,  finallj',  the  celebrant  insists  once  more  on  the 
'  powerful  words'  of  his  formula. 

The  next  ritual,  the  14th,  was  devoted  to  the 
Oho-nihc,  'Great  Ofl'ering  of  Food.'  Before  eating 
the  new  rice  of  the  year,  the  ancient  Jajianesu 
performed  a  ceremony  called  Aihi-ncune,  '  new 
tasting,'  which  had  a  propitiatory  purpose  towards 
the  spirit  of  the  rice  (Uga  no  Mi-iama).  The  Oho- 
nihc  was  a  more  solemn  Nihi-name,  celebrated 
some  time  after  the  accession  of  the  emperors, 
and  constituting  a  sort  of  religious  coronation  for 
them.  The  ritual  relating  to  this  festival  contains 
nothing  very  curious  in  itself  ;  but  it  is  intertsting 
to  find  that  the  veiy  complicated  ceremony  with 
which  it  was  connected  included  a  long  series  of 
preparations,  in  which  magic  occupied  a  large 
place,  just  as  in  the  essential  part  of  the  festival, 
when  the  emperor  in  person,  surrounded  by  ladies 
of  honour  who  repeated  a  mysterious  formula, 
shared  in  the  repast  which  he  had  j  ust  ofl'ered  to 
the  gods. 

The  15th  ritual  is  another  document  whose 
magical  value  appears  as  soon  .is  it  is  placed  in 
its  psychological  surroundings.  It  is  entitled  3ii- 
tama  shidznmuru,  which  shows  that  its  purpose 
was  'to  appease  the  august  spirit,'  i.e.  the  spirit 
of  the  emiieror.  It  was  a  case  of  kcejjing  the  im- 
perial soul  in  his  body,  of  recalling  it  if  it  seemed 
to  wish  to  escape — in  a  word,  of  renewing  magically 
the  vital  force  of  the  sovereign  for  the  coining 
year  and  thus  prolonging  his  life.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremony  called  Chinkonsai,  which 
was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  priests  of  the  court  (see  Nihoiu/i,  ii. 
373).  Now,  the  glo.ss  idenlilies  this  festival  with  an 
anctient  ceremony  called  Mi-tama  ftirishiki,  '  shak- 
ing of  the  august  jewels,'  which  again  plunges  us 
into  deep  magic,     'i'hc  Kiujiki  (ii.  '1)  says,  in  fact, 
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that,  when  the  sun-goddess  gave  the  investiture  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  emperors,  she  hestowed  upon 
him  ten  precious  treasures  : 

'one  mirror  of  the  offing,  one  mirror  of  the  shore,  one  eight- 
handa-breadth  sword,  one  jewel  of  birth,  one  jewel  of  return 
from  death,  one  perfect  jewel,  one  jewel  road-returning  [e\il 
things  by  the  road  they  camel,  one  serpent-scarf,  one  bee-scarf, 
and  scarf  of  various  things.'  She  added :  '  In  case  of  illness, 
shake  these  treasures  and  repeat  to  them  the  words  ;  Z/i,  /«, 
i/(t,  yo,  iU-^i,  ?rt«,  nana,  ya,  kokmio,  tan,  and  shake  them  yitra- 
yura  (onomatopceia).  If  thou  doest  so  the  dead  will  certainly 
return  to  life." 

The  objects  enumerated  by  tlie  sun-goddess  are 
talismans,  several  of  whicli  occur  in  the  most 
ancient  Japanese  mytliology  (see  Kojiki,  86,  15U, 
324,  etc.).  As  for  the  incantation,  it  represents 
simply  the  series  of  numbers  from  one  to  ten,  which 
demoiistrates  its  intrinsic  power,  independent  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  We  know,  besides, 
tliat  the  same  incantation  was  recited  at  this 
festival  by  young  sacerdotal  vii'gins  (mi-kamu-ko), 
who  performed  the  sacred  kagura,  in  imitation  of 
the  (lance  of  Uzume  in  the  eclipse  myth  (Kojiki, 
64-65),  while  a  nakatomi  knotted  threads,  which 
were  clearly  meant  to  retain  the  imperial  soul,  anil 
which  he  shut  up  in  a  closed  vessel. 

We  shall  omit  rituals  16  to  24,  which  refer 
exclusively  to  the  offices  of  the  temples  of  Ise  ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  in  this  group  the 
formula  of  the  23rd  ritual,  for  the  installing  of  a 
princess  as  vestal : 

'  The  offering  of  a  sacred  princess  of  the  blood  imperial  to 
serve  as  the  deities'  staff,  having  first,  according  to  custom, 
observed  the  rules  of  religious  purity  for  three  years,  is  to  the  end 
that  thou  mayst  cause  the  Sovereign  Grandchild  to  live  peace- 
fully and  firmly  as  long  as  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  may  last.  I,  the  Great  Nakatomi,  holding  the  dread  spear 
by  the  middle,  with  deepest  awe  pronounce  this  dedicaliun  of 
her  by  the  Mikado  to  the  end  that  she  mav  serve  as  an  august 
staff.' 

We  have  here  evidently  a  survival  of  the  '  ab- 
stainer' of  priniiti\'e  Japan,  whose  asceticism 
assured  on  pain  of  death  the  good  fortune  and 
health  of  the  village,  in  the  same  waj'  as  here  the 
sacrifice  of  the  iu^perial  virgin  is  to  guarantee  the 
happiness  and  long  life  of  the  sovereign  (cf.  art. 
Asceticism  [Japanese]). 

The  2oth  ritual,  of  a  more  general  interest, 
is  entitled  :  Tatari-gami  wo  iiisushi-tatcnudsuru 
norito,  '  Kitual  for  the  Respectfid  Removal  of  the 
Gods  who  send  Plagues.'  In  the  13th  ritual  the 
gods  of  roads  were  made  to  intervene  against  these 
wicked  gods ;  now  they  themselves  are  directly 
addressed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  real  formula  of 
exorcism.  The  text  begins  by  recalling  how  tlie 
supreme  council  of  the  celestial  gods,  wishing  to 
'  pacify '  the  country  before  the  descent  of  the 
future  emperor,  sent  Futsu-nushi  and  Take-mika- 
dzuehi,  who  triumphed  over  the  terrestrial  gods 
and  '  silenced  tlie  rocks,  trees,  and  the  least  leaf  of 
herbs  likewise  that  had  spoken.'  After  this  warn- 
ing, undisguised  and  all  the  more  plain  because, 
according  to  the  ritual,  the  wicked  gods  know  well, 
'  by  virtue  of  their  divinity,  the  tilings  which  were 
begun  in  the  Plain  of  higli  heaven,'  numerous  gifts 
are  made  to  them  to  win  them  over — and  not  only 
the  usual  oli'erings  of  cloths,  fish,  game,  vegetables, 
rice,  and  sake,  but  also,  in  a  naive  form, 
'  as  a  thing  to  see  plain  in,  a  mirror  ;  as  things  to  play  with, 
beads  :  as  things  to  shoot  off  ^vith,  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  as  a  thing 
to  strike  and  cut  with,  a  sword ;  as  a  thing  which  gallops  out, 
a  horse.' 

Lastly,  after  having  thus  loaded  them  with 
numerous  toys  and  abundant  dainties,  which  they 
beg  them  to  accept  '  with  clear  hearts,  as  peaceful 
ott'erings  and  sufficient  offerings,'  thej'  earnestly 
ask  these  'sovereign  gods'  to  be  good  enough, 
'  witliout  deigning  to  be  turbulent,  deigning  to  be  fierce,  and 
deigning  to  hurt,  to  remove  out  to  the  wide  and  clean  plfl  es  of 
the  mountain-streams,  and  by  virtue  of  their  divinity  to  be 
tranqtiil.' 

Passing  in  silence  a  less  interesting  ritual  (the 
26th),  we  come  at  length  to  the  last  document  of 
the  collcitiuu,    the  27tli    ritual,   which   is  called 


Ichuino  no  kuni  no  miyakko  no  kaniu  ijogoto,  '  The 
Di\ine  Words  of  Good  Fortune  of  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Country  of  Idzumo.'  These  local  chiefs,  after 
having  lost  their  ciril  sway,  bad  preserved  their 
religious  power.  It  is  they  who  to  this  day  in  this 
old  province  hand  down  tlie  primitive  lire-kindler 
which  their  legendary  ancestor,  the  god  Ame-no- 
bohi,  had  received  from  the  sun-goddess  herself, 
and  which  each  chief  priest  of  Idzumo  bequeaths 
to  his  successor  by  the  ceremony  called  Hi-tsugi, 
'  perpetuation  of  tire.'  In  tliis  ritual  the  miyakko 
first  announces  that  he  will  recite  the  formula, 
after  many  ritual  preparations,  to  bring  liappiness 
to  the  reign  of  the  '  visible  goil,'(i.e.  tlie  sovereign. 
He  then  relates  how  Ame-no-hohi  and,  later,  other 
celestial  ambassadors  were  sent  to  earth  to  prepare 
for  the  descent  of  the  son  of  the  gods  ;  how  Uhona- 
raochi,  the  divine  king  of  Idzumo,  who  achieved 
the  'making  of  the  country'  with  the  help  of  a 
stranger  magician,  and  who  was  the  hrst  to  found 
a  government  in  this  important  region  of  the 
archipelago,  was  persuaded  by  the  celestial  envoys 
to  abandon  his  temporal  rule  to  the  son  of  the 
gods  ;  how  he  then  divided  his  souls,  by  a  curious 
application  of  the  Japanese  idea  which  allows  the 
possible  separation  of  the  multiple  souls  of  man, 
attaching  his  '  gentle  spirit '  [nigi-tanm)  to  a  fetish- 
mirror  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  in  a  temple  of 
Yamato,  while  his  '  rough  spirit '  (ara-tama)  went 
to  rest  in  the  great  temple  of  Idzumo  ;  and  how  at 
length  Ame-no-hohi  received  from  above  the  com- 
mand to  bless  the  sovereign  henceforth,  that  his 
life  might  be  long,  healthy,  and  happy  (cf.  Kojiki, 
54,  58,  113-124).  It  is  while  carrying  out  this 
command  that  the  descendant  of  Ame-no-hohi 
intervenes,  as  he  himself  declares.  He  brings  to 
the  emperor  '  divine  treasures,'  whose  magical  r6Ie 
— fortunately  for  us — he  clearly  dehnes.  There  are, 
first  of  all,  sixty  jewels,  white,  red,  and  green. 

'  These  white  jewels  are  the  great  august  white  hairs  [to 
which  your  Majesty  will  reach] ;  the  red  jewels  are  the  august, 
healthful,  ruddy  countenance  ;  and  the  green-estuary  jewels  are 
the  harmonious  fitness  with  which  your  Majesty  will  establish 
far  and  wide,  as  with  a  broad  sword-blade,  his  lasting  great 
august  reign  over  the  Great-eight-island-country  which  he 
governs.' 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  tyjjical  case  of  the 
action  of  like  upon  like,  which  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  jirimitive  man,  and  which,  in  tlie 
present  case,  attaches  to  the  dilierent  jewels  a 
power  corresponding  to  their  colour.  The  formula 
continues  by  other  applications  of  this  principle  of 
imitative  magic : 

'  As  this  white  horse  plants  firmly  his  fore  hoofs  and  his  hind- 
boofs,  so  will  the  pillars  of  the  Great  Palace  be  set  firmly  on  the 
upper  rocks  and  frozen  firmly  on  the  lower  rocks  ;  the  pricking 
up  of  his  ears  is  a  sign  that  .vour  Majesty  wUl,  with  ears  ever 
more  erect,  rule  the  Under-Heaven,'  etc. 

It  is  possible  that  at  some  time  these  rites  may 
have  become  symbols ;  but  it  is  ini))ossible  not  to 
recognize  in  them,  especially  at  tlie  beginning, 
practices  inspired  by  that  primitive  logic  which 
has  always  and  everywhere  constructed  magic  on 
the  same  universal  principles. 

Ancient  Shinto,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us  in 
its  most  authentic  liturgies,  is  a  religion  in  which 
the  magical  element  still  prevails  over  the  religious 
sentiment.  The  rituals  are  essentially  magical 
formula),  addressed  to  magician  gods  (as  is  demon- 
strated by  all  their  mythical  exploits)  by  magician- 
priests  (the  nakatomi,  the  hnibe,  and  the  iirabe), 
and  encircled  in  magical  rites.  Magic  is,  there- 
fore, at  the  base  of  the  national  cult  of  the 
Japanese,  and  it  appears  there  with  all  the  ('liarac- 
teristics  familiar  to  the  student  of  comparative 
religion. 

To  finish  with  a  vivid  illustration,  which,  after 
the  necessarily  short  descriptions  given  at'ove,  will 
show  this  magic  in  application  in  a  typical  and 
exact  case,  we  shall  choose  as  an  example  sorcerj', 
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as  it  was  i)racti.sed  in  the  most  ancient  tiines.  The 
following  is  the  curious  account  of  the  subject  given 
in  the  A<i/iX-t(326f.): 

'  The  Dcily  of  IdzushI  (the  country  o(  the  '  sacred  stones ']  had 
n  daught^r.'whose  name  was  the  Deity  Maidon-of-Idziishi.  So 
eighty  Deities  wisked  to  obtain  this  Waidt-n-of-Mzushi  in  mar- 
riage! but  none  of  them  could  do  so.  Ilert-upoii  there  were 
two  Deities,  brotlicrs,  of  whom  tlie  elder  was  called  the  Youth- 
of-the-GIow-on-the-Autumn-Mountains,  and  tlie  younger  was 
named  the  Youtii-of-the-IIaze-on-the-Si^ring-itouiitains-  So  the 
elder  brother  said  to  the  younjjer  brotJier  :  "Thnugh  I  beg  for 
the  Maiden-of-Idzushi,  1  cannot  obtain  her  in  marriage.  Wilt 
thou  be  able  to  obtain  herV"  He  answered,  e.ayinp ;  "I  will 
easily  obtain  lier."  Then  the  elder  brother  said  :  "Ifthouehalt 
obtain  this  maiden,  I  will  take  off  my  upper  and  lower  garments, 
and  distil  liquor  in  a  jar  of  my  own  hriiilit,  and  prepare  all  the 
things  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  rivers,  in  payment  of  the 
wa-p'er."  Then  the  younger  brother  told  his  mother  everything; 
that  the  elder  brotlier  had  g.iid.  Forthwith  the  mother,  havin^^ 
taken  wistaria-libre,  wove  and  sewed  in  the  space  of  a  single 
night  an  upper  garment  and  trousers,  and  also  socks  and  boot*!, 
and  likewise  made  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  clothed  him  in  this 
upper  garment,  trousers,  etc.,  made  bim  take  the  bow  ard 
arrows,  and  sent  him  to  the  maiden's  house,  where  both  his 
anparei  and  the  bow  and  arrows  all  turned  into  wistaria- 
blossoms.  Tlierenpon  the  Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring- 
Mountains  hung  up  the  bow  and  arrows  in  the  maiden's  privy. 
Then,  when  tne  M.aiden-of-ldzushi,  thinking  the  blossoms 
strange,  brouglit  them,  be  followed  behind  the  maiden  into  the 
iiouse,  and  fcrthwith  wedded  her.  So  she  gave  birth  to  one 
child.  Then  he  spoke  to  his  elder  brother,  saying:  *' I  have 
obtained  the  Maiden-of-ldzushi. "  Thereupon  the  elder  brother, 
vexed  that  the  younger  brother  should  have  wedded  her,  did  not 
pay  the  things  he  had  wagered.  Then  when  the  younger 
brother  complained  to  his  mother,  his  august  parent  replied, 
s.aying  :  "During  my  august  life  the  Deities  indeed  are  to  be  well 
imitated ;  it  must  be  because  he  imitates  mortal  men  that  he 
does  not  pay  those  things."  rorthwith,  in  her  anger  with  her 
elder  chila,  she  took  a  one-jointed  bamboo  from  an  island  in  the 
River  Idzushi,  and  made  a  coarse  b.isket  with  eight  boles,  and 
took  stones  from  the  river,  and  mixing  them  with  brine  [shiho, 
in  the  sense  of  'hard  salt'],  wrapped  them  in  the  lea\  es  of  the 
bamboo  and  caused  this  curse  {tokohi)  to  be  spoken  [by  her 
younger  son] ;  "  Like  vuitothe  becoming  green  of  tliese  bamboo- 
leaves,  do  thou  become  green  and  wither !  Again,  like  unto  the 
flowing  and  ebbing  of  this  brine  [again  the  word  shiho,  but 
here  with  the  meaning;  of  'eea-water '],  do  thou  flow  and  ebb  1 
Again,  like  unto  the  sinking  of  these  stones,  do  thou  sink  and 
be  prostrate : "  Having  caused  this  curse  to  be  spoken,  she 
placed  the  b.asket  over  the  smoke  [apparently  on  the  hearth  of 
the  elder  son].  Therefore  the  eider  brother  dried  up,  withered, 
sickened,  and  lay  prostrate  for  the  spaee  of  eight  jears.  So  on 
the  elder  brother  entreating  liis  august  parent  with  lamenta- 
tions and  tears,  she  forthwith  caused  the  curse  to  be  reversed. 
Thereupon  his  body  was  pacified.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
term  "adivine  wager-payment."' 

In  this  te.\t  we  have  a  case  of  original  sorcery, 
founded  on  sympathetic  magic  (a  conception  so 
well  e.xpressed  by  the  Japanese  word  for  '  magic,' 
majina/ii,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  'to  mix'), 
but  before  the  time  when  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  foreign  influences  could  have  given  the  idea 
of  exercbing  sorceries  on  the  effigy  of  an  enemy. 
(For  this  later  development  see,  e.g.,  the  populivr 
ballad  of  Shuntoku  Maru,  in  TASJ,  vol.  xxii. 
pt.  iii.  [1894]  ijp.  294-308.)  We  are,  therefore,  in 
the  presence  of  a  thoroughly  Japanese  rite,  w  hose 
ancient  character  is  shown  by  its  ver5'  obscurity, 
and  which  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  is  re- 
jilaced  in  the  midst  of  the  priiuitive  beliefs  from 
which  it  came.  First  of  all,  the  mother  provides 
herself  with  the  mysterious  bamboo  on  which  the 
life  of  her  elder  son  is  to  depend.  Purposely  she 
does  not  gather  it  in  any  chance  place  ;  she  takes 
it  from  an  island — which  already  connects  that 
object  with  the  jaquatic  element.  With  this  bam- 
boo she  weaves  a  basket,  in  which  she  takes  care 
to  leave  eight  holes,  which  will  be  the  eight  open- 
ings by  which  eight  years  of  misfortune  are  to 
enter  for  the  victim.  In  this  basket  she  )ilaces 
river-pebbles,  which,  even  more  than  the  bamboo, 
come  from  the  water.  Uut  it  is  from  fresh  water 
that  they  have  come  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  rite 
demands  that  they  should  assume  a  maritime 
character.  They  are,  therefore,  put  among  brine  ; 
by  this  union  tlie  assimilation  is  nmde,  and  the 
sorcery  can  be  accomplished.  The  only  thing  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  ]ironoiliKc  the  formula 
whose  powerful  words  will  act  on  all  these  things. 


The  victim  will  wither  like  the  leaves  of  bamboo, 
in  the  same  way  as,  in  another  legend  (Kojiki, 
238),  the  magical  imprecation  (ukcbi)  of  a  chief 
had  made  a  great  oaK-trce  suddenly  decay  ;  or, 
better  .'-^till,  in  the  same  way  as,  by  the  ell'ect 
of  a  general  malediction,  man,  formerly  im- 
mortal, was  condemned  to  die  as  the  flowers  of 
tlie  cherry-tree  fade  (Kuiiki,  140-142).  Then,  as 
the  high  water  falls  back,  the  guilty  one  will  be 
aba.sed.  Lastly,  he  will  be  seen  foundering  as  a 
stone  sinks  when  disappearing  under  the  waves. 
Tills  curse  proiiouiued,  the  basket  of  perdition 
is  placed  in  the  smoke  of  the  hearth  j  the  green 
leaves  become  black  ;  the  threat  is  executed.  Yet 
in  the  end  the  mother's  heart  hears  the  repentance 
of  her  son.  She  reverses  the  curse,  i.e.,  the  terrible 
magical  formula  is  this  time  pronounced  backwards 
(cf.  Kojiki,  238),  and  immediately  the  body  of  the 
young  man  i"  'pacitied';  he  returns  to  health,  to  life. 

In  this  sorcery  the  most  curious  jioint  is  that 
which  is  connected  with  the  sea  clement.  The 
fate  of  the  young  man  is,  in  fact,  connected  with 
the  ebbing  cf  the  tide.  We  have  here  an  interest- 
ing illustration,  among  the  insular  Japanese,  of 
the  belief  so  wide-spread  among  primitive  races, 
according  to  which  a  mysterious  harmonv  exists 
between  the  life  of  man  and  the  flowing  and  ebbing 
of  the  sea.  In  this  belief,  it  is  when  the  sea  is 
flowing  in  that  one  is  born,  becomes  strong,  pros- 
pers ;  it  is  when  it  is  ebbing  that  one  loses  his 
energy,  falls  ill,  and  dies.  The  Japanese  sorceress, 
the  tlepositary  of  inimitive  tr.aditions,  is  well  aware 
of  this  secret  agreement.  She  knows  that,  even 
far  from  the  seashore,  an  artificial  connexion  ca« 
be  formed  between  these  two  manifestations  of  a 
single  force.  Consequently  she  brings  into  con- 
nexion with  the  salt  element  these  river-pebbles, 
into  which  the  consecrated  words  will  bring  the 
very  existence  of  her  son;  and  the  cursed  one  is 
immediately  delivered  up  to  the  enchantment  of 
the  waters  ;  he  becomes  like  a  pebble  on  the  beach, 
the  tide  carries  him  away,  drags  him  towards  the 
brightnesses  of  life,  then  lets  him  fall  back  and 
roll  in  darkness  and  death.  This  story  of  Avitch- 
craft  has,  therefore,  given  us  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  typical  case  of  Japanese  magic  and  a  new 
proof  of  the  strange  unity  observable  even  in  the 
most  curious  beliefs  of  humanity  in  general. 

Literature. — This  has  been  cited  in  the  article. 

M.  Revon. 

MAGIC  (Jewish). — The  attitude  assumed  by 
Judaism  towards  everything  not  sanctioned  by  its 
own  monotheistic  teaching  has  also  affected  the 
practice  which  may  be  called  '  magic,'  and  it  thus 
becomes  necessary,  lirst  of  all,  to  obtain  as  clear 
a  delinition  as  documents  of  the  OT  and  Jewish 
tradition  allow  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
the  term. 

It  must  at  once  be  pointed  out  that  divination 
and  charms  (see  DIVINATION  [Jewish]  and  CHARMS 
AND  Amulets  [Jewish])  are  not  part  of  Jewish 
magic,  which,  properly  speaking,  corresponds  most 
closely  to  'witchcraft.'  The  ditference  between 
witchcraft  and  other  forms  of  magic  is  that  the 
magician  has  nothing  wimtsoever  to  do  with  fore- 
casting the  future  or  with  preventing  any  occur- 
rence that  is  sure  to  hajipiii  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  He  has  nothing  to  do  iirimarily  with 
spells  or  incantations,  nor  is  the  writing  of  any 
formula  nii  indisijeiisable  condition  for  magic. 
Magic  can  only  be  '  porl'iirined '  ;  no  magic  is 
effective  unless  it  is  the  result  of  some  'operation' ; 
the  magician  must  'act'  in  one  way  or  another  in 
order  to  Rccomplish  his  purpo.-ie ;  and  herein  lies 
the  profound  ditterence  between  magic  and  any 
other  form  of  su]ierstition — preventing  and  altering 
the  regular  o]ierations  of  nature.  The  magician  is 
not  helping  tilings  t«  fruition  ;  on  the  contiaiy,  he 
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seeks  to  subvert  the  regular  course  of  events.  He 
is  expected,  if  possible,  to  obscure  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  bring  tiio  dead  to  life,  to  change  human 
beings  into  animal  shapes  or  vice  versa  ;  he  is  to 
produce  fruit  in  winter,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  every- 
thing that  is  contrary  to  the  regular  laws  of  nature. 
The  magician  will  kill,  he  will  create  strife — his 
activity  will  always  be  an  evil  one.  He  is  not 
expected  to  do  ^ood ;  he  will  be  the  agent  for 
vengeance,  hatred,  and  everything  that  makes  for 
strife,  death,  and  destruction.  But  he  cannot 
carry  out  his  intention  without  an  'operation'; 
he  must  '  do '  something  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result.  Unlike  the  diviner,  who  is 
guided  by  certain  signs  and  omens,  which  he  is 
able  to  understand  and  combine,  so  that  he  can 
read  tlie  future  in  the  events  of  the  present, 
and  unlike  the  charmer,  who  can  only  undo  the 
magician's  evil  work  by  certain  spells,  songs, 
formute,  and  written  amulets,  the  magician  must 
perform  a  whole    set  of   ceremonies  quite  inde- 

Sendent  of  signs,  omens,  and  spells.  It  is  a  new 
efinition  that  is  here  offered,  which,  by  circum- 
scribing much  more  narrowly  the  field  of  super- 
stition, is  an  endeavour  to  give  to  magic  its  real 
meaning.  The  magician's  work,  again,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  of  a  permanent  character ;  it  is 
temporary,  and  it  can  be  undone  by  other  means, 
or  by  other  magicians  who  know  the  secret  of  the 
action  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  achieved. 
In  order,  then,  to  disturb  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
transform  existing  things,  to  shape  and  mould  new 
creatures,  the  magician  requires  the  help  of  super- 
human powers.  This  is  the  very  root  and  basis  of 
magical  art ;  the  magician  must  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  spiritual  powers — demons, 
gods,  or  ghosts — malignant  in  their  disposition  and 
willing  to  do  mi.schief . 

Jewish  magic  presupposes  the  existence  of  such 
spirits,  and  occupies  the  borderland  between  ortho- 
doxy and  heresy,  "between  Judaism  and  paganism. 
It  is  an  art  that  lives  in  the  twilight  between  truth 
and  falsehood  ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation  shifts 
according  to  the  change  of  theological  views  in  the 
course  of  development  and  transition.  It  depends 
also  upon  the  nature  of  those  spirits  and  upon  the 
theological  attitude  towards  them — whether  they 
are  considered  as  forces  opposed  to  God  or  as  mere 
negative  forces  that  are  also  creatures  of  God  and 
yet  unwilling,  by  their  own  innate  wickedness,  to 
do  good.  The  conception  of  a  rebellious  angel  who 
has  been  cast  down  from  the  heavenly  heights 
because  of  his  arrogance  and  insubordination  does 
not  enter  into  the  sphere  of  Jewish  magic,  nor, 
with  rare  exceptions,  have  the  gods  of  other  nations 
become  evil  spirits  subservient  to  the  wish  of  the 
magician  and  willing  to  do  his  behest. 

The  Hebrew  term  for  'magic'  is  keshef,  which, 
like  all  technical  expressions  connected  with  super- 
stition, is  of  obscure  origin  ;  though  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  elucidate  its  primitive  meaning, 
not  one  has  vet  proved  satisfactory.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  keshef,  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer, 
is  apparently  'hidden,'  'obscure,'  'a  thing  done 
in  a  secret  manner,'  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
magic.  The  performance  is  a  secret  one,  and  even 
those  who  are  allowed  to  witness  it  are  slow  to 
understand  its  meaning.  The  word  keshef,  with 
its  various  derivatives,  occurs  twelve  times  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  references  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  to  Egypt,  while  of  the  refer 
ences  in  the  Prophetical  writings  some  are  to 
Assyria  as  well  as  to  Palestine  itself.  In  2  Ch  33" 
Manasseh  is  described  as  having  practised  witch- 
craft as  well  as  other  forbidden  things  (cf.  also 
Mai  3°) ;  the  wizards  of  Egypt  are  mentioned  in 
Ex  7"  22'^ ;  in  Babylon  there  is  only  one  allusion 
to  them,  in  Dn  2^ 


The  LXX  translates  keshef  by  <pdpfiaKoi',  which 
does  not  mean  'poison,'  but,  as  in  later  Greek,  a 
'spell'  cast  by  a  magician.  ATcs/tr/ has  remained 
the  technical  term  in  Hebrew  literature.  Witch- 
craft is  called  kishshiif  hi  the  Mi.shna  and  Talmud, 
and  no  words  have  been  more  widely  used,  and  yet 
with  a  very  definite  meaning  attached  to  them, 
than  kiahahuf  and  m'khashshef,  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  real  meaning  of  this  '  magic '  is 
exactly  witchcraft.  It  is  clearly  stated  (Sank.  vii. 
4,  H)  that  only  he  is  to  be  called  a  magician  who 
produces  a  real  act,  but  not  the  man  who  produces 
an  optical  illusicm,  a  kind  of  jugglery. 

The  fact  tliat  witchcraft  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Kgypt  (exclusively,  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  occasionally,  in  other  passages  in  the  Bible) 
shows  the  probable  source  of  the  magical  art  known 
and  practised  in  Bible  times.  The  Egyptian  iii'- 
khashshfiin  in  Ex  7"  22'"  perform  precisely  the 
acts  defined  above  as  the  work  of  the  magicians ; 
they  endeavour  to  change  the  order  of  nature.  No 
details  are  given  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
magician  in  the  Bible  ;  but  from  Is  47^-  '^,  Mic  5'^, 
Mai  3',  Nah  3^  Jer  27»,  and  2  K  9"  it  is  clear  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  prophets,  the  work  of  sorcery 
was  tantamount  to  idolatry  and  to  lewdness,  pos- 
sibly through  the  performance  of  some  action  by 
the  magician.  That  some  of  the  witches  performed 
such  acts  in  a  state  of  absolute  nakedness  is  an 
attested  fact  throughout  the  history  of  magic,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  prophets  had  this  in  view 
when  in  speaking  of  witches  they  placed  them  on 
the  same  plane  as  harlots.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  witch,  and  not  the  wizard,  is  mentioned  in  Ex 
22'8,  Dt  18'".  The  sin  of  the  m'khashshefah  must 
have  been  so  heinous  that  the  law  punished  it  with 
death.  Witchcraft  must,  therefore,  have  been  con- 
nected with  idolatry  (Mic  5'"-);  it  was  characterized 
as  an  'abomination'  (Dt  18'°),  and  was  also  de- 
scribed as  z'nu7iim,  '  lewdness '  (Nah  3'',  2  K  9--). 

The  scanty  references  in  the  OT,  which  show 
that  the  practice  could  not  have  been  wide-spread 
in  Bihle  times,  become  clear  in  the  light  of  the 
tradition  of  Rabbinical  literature.  We  learn  to 
know  through  what  powers  the  magicians  were 
able  to  carry  on  their  operations ;  the  spirits 
become,  as  it  were,  more  materialized. 

The  existence  of  demons  is  not  denied ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  universally  acknowledged,  pos- 
sibly through  the  influence  of  Babylon,  and  the 
Jewish  belief  of  the  period  endeavours  to  account 
for  them  in  a  world  created  by  God  (see  DEMONS 
.■VKD  Spirits  [Hebrew]  and  Demons  and  Spirits 
[Jewish]). 

According  to  the  Pirke  AbhOth,  v.  9  (cf.  C.  Taylor, 
Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers',  Cambridge,  1897, 
ad  lor.)  and  Gen.  Bab.  7,  muzziktm  were  created  by 
God  Himself  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day  ;  but,  as 
the  Sabbath  supervened  before  their  creation  had 
been  completed,  they  remained  half  human,  half 
spirit.  They  are  not  fallen  angels,  nor  are  they 
ancient  heathen  gods,  but  intermediate  between 
angel  and  man,  and  mostly  of  an  evil  inclination. 

How  they  are  to  be  used — i.e.  the  art  of  witch- 
craft—has been  taught  to  man  by  two  angels  who 
have  forfeited  all  rights  to  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
According  to  a  legend  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
the  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel  (tr.  M.  Gaster,  London, 
1899),  and  other  Jewish  Haggadic  collections,  the 
two  angels  Uzza  and  Azael,  who  showed  their  dis- 
content at  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  afterwards 
were  sent  by  God,  at  their  own  request,  to  see 
whether  they  could  withstand  temptation,  both  fell 
in  love  witli  a  woman  and  were  punished  by  God. 
One  of  them  hangs  head  downwards  from  heaven, 
and  the  other  is  chained  behind  tlie  dark  moun- 
tains ;  it  was  the  latter  who  taught  women  the 
arts  of  witchcraft  and  cosmetics  (Jerahmeel,  ch. 
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25,  and  notes,  p.  Ixxiii).'  The  Kenites,  the  de- 
scendants of  Cain,  wure  the  pupils  of  these  angels, 
and,  according  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  corrupted 
the  descendants  of  Seth  and  brought  about  the 
Flood.  Accordin;;  to  another  tradition,  the  mnz- 
zikim  and  shedhim  were  the  children  of  Adam  and 
Llltth,  the  shedhdh  wlio  leads  the  procession  of 
shedhim,  and  who,  during  the  one  hundred  years 
that  Adam  was  separated  from  Eve,  consorted  with 
him  (Z6har,  i.  176;  cf.  ERE  iv.  614").  Lilith 
plays  a  great  rAle  in  magical  literature  ;  she  later 
becomes  the  demon  who  kills  infants  at  birth  and, 
together  with  her  companions,  is  constantly  men- 
tioned in  Aramaic  inscriptions  on  magical  bowls 
from  Assyria  and  Babylon  (see  below).  The  demons 
are  both  male  and  female,  and  they  also  endeavour 
to  consort  with  human  beings — a  conception  from 
which  arises  the  belief  in  incubi  and  sitcciibai — and 
it  is  through  these  demons  that  the  magician  is 
believed  to  be  able  to  carry  on  his  work. 

In  apocryphal  and  legendary  literature  we  get  a 
clearer  glimpse  of  the  beliefs  prevalent  among  the 
Jews  concerning  magic  and  magical  operations. 
Faith  in  demons  and  demoniacal  powers  seems  to 
have  been  established  by  that  time  ;  at  any  rate, 
these  beliefs  are  far  more  in  evidence,  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  seriously  contested.  The  character  of 
these  spiritual  potencies  is  somewhat  indefinite, 
except  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  angels  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  human 
women  use  such  powers  as  instruments  for  decep- 
tion and  sorcery.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  another 
side  of  this  belief  is  shown  in  which  we  may  begin 
to  see  a  dill'erentiation  between  a  white  magic,  or 
a  magic  tolerated  by  Judaism,  and  that  kind  of 
magic  which  ranked  as  pure  paganism,  and  which 
probably  would  fall  under  the  category  of  the 
^vitchcraft  for  which  the  death  penalty  was  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Here  we  find  the  angel  Raphael 
himself  helping,  by  means  of  fumigation,  to  counter- 
act the  work  of  a  demon  who,  falling  in  love  with 
Sarah,  had  become  an  incubus,  and  would,  there- 
fore, kill  any  one  who  intended  to  approach  her. 
The  spirit  thus  exorcized  was  Asmod;eus,  wlio  is 
recognized  in  the  later  demoniacal  hierarchy  as  the 
king  of  the  evil  powers.^  The  position  of  Beliar, 
or  Belial  (the  name  given  also  in  Samaritan  tradi- 
tion to  the  evil  spirit  who  deceived  Eve),  is,  in  the 
Aseensio7i  of  Isauih  and  other  apocryphal  writings, 
not  so  clearly  defined,  but  in  any  case  he  is  an  evil 
spirit  approximating  to  the  character  of  Satan  in 
the  book  of  Job  (cf.  Beual,  Beliar). 

To  obtain  the  assistance  and  help  of  these 
powers,  certain  means  had  to  be  devised  :  gifts  or 
sacrifices  were  made  in  order  to  win  them  over  and 
gain  control  over  them.  Maimonides,*  in  inter- 
preting Dt  32",  '  they  sacrificed  to  sliedhtm,'  says 
that  the  gift  most  acceptable  to  the  evil  spirits 
was  blood,  and  that  their  willing  help  was  obtained 
by  giving  them  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  as  food  ; 
the  magician  must  partake  of  the  blood,  thus  shar- 
ing the  food  of  the  evil  spirits,  so  as  to  become 
their  associate.  To  this  sacrifice,  which  was  not 
limited  to  the  shedding  and  partaking  of  blood, 
other  ceremonies  had  to  be  added,  all  best  under- 
stood as  sacrifices  ;  just  as  the  fumigation  or  burn- 
ing of  incense  in  the  temple  is  an  oH'ering  to  God, 
so  fumigation  and  the  burning  of  incense  must  be 
understood  primarily  as  gifts  very  acceptable  to 
the  spirits,  who  are  not  sutficiently  materialized  to 
enjoy  material  food  (cf.  the  Biblical  parallelism  of 

1  For  an  Ejfyptian  parl^ltel  to  this  legend  fiscribing  the  ori;;iii 
of  magical  art  to  the  teaching  of  nti  angel  who  hod  fallen  in 
love  with  a  woman  see  M.  Berthelot,  Collection  dt;8  ancieiis 
alchimialex  qrers,  I'aris,  1S87-88,  i.  31. 

-  Lnter  the  host  of  ehfdhtm  had  other  rulers  and  princes 
besides  Asniodieus  ^cf.  Jerus.  SA^jr.  v.  496,  Oen.  Hab.  20,  Levit. 
Jiab.  &,  and  lat,.>r  Midraahic  compilations). 

s  Ouide,  Ml.  68.  ' 


magic  with  idolatry,  noted  above).  In  addition 
there  was  the  lighting  of  candles  and  the  use  of  a 
knife  with  a  black  handle  which  is  mentioned  by 
Kashi  to  Sanh.  lOlra,  and  which  can  be  understood 
only  as  a  symbolical  sacrificial  knife.  Philtres 
must  be  served  in  glass  bowls  (Babhd  m'^d,  '2a). 
Fasting  and  other  ceremonies  are  all  intended  to 
propitiate  the  evil  spirit,  and  this  is  what  made 
magic  and  magical  operations  objectionable  to 
Jews  and  an  '  abomination  '  to  Judaism.  Vet 
Rabbis  made  allowance  for  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  and,  except  on  rare  occasions,  avoided 
rigorous  measures  against  witcluaaft.  But  when 
necessary  they  did  not  shrink  from  them.  During 
the  first  centvtries  of  the  Christian  era  the  whole 
of  what  might  be  termed  the  civilized  world — 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  and  Rome — stood  under 
the  absolute  sway  of  belief  in  evil  spirits.  It  was 
partly  Babyl"'iian  tradition  that  ascribed  every 
form  of  evil  and  harm  to  the  action  of  the  shedhim 
and  mazzlktm  and  produced  a  large  literature  of 
invocations  and  magical  formube  for  harm  and  for 
protection,  and  partly  the  Egyptian  tradition  of 
magical  operations  and  ceremonies  of  a  mystical 
and  magical  character.  During  Talmudic  times  it 
seems  to  have  been  believed  that  some  shedhim 
were  harmless,  and,  though  they  were  looked  upon 
as  evilly  inclined  and  malignant,  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  them  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
considered  contrary  to  Jewish  law.  Thtis  a  Rabbi 
once  assisted  in  a  dispute  between  two  shedhim,  in 
which  one  who  had  taken  unlawful  possession  of  a 
place  belonging  to  the  other  was  vanquished  and  a 
few  drops  of  blood  were  found  floating  on  the  well 
where  they  dwelt  (Levit.  Rub.  24) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Abaya  saw  a  seven-headed  monster 
coming  out  of  a  well  and  killed  it.'  The  attitude 
of  the  Rabbis  was  justifiable  so  long  as  it  did  not 
lead  to  real  idolatry. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Ineffable  Name  (see 
Charms  and  Amulets  [Jewish],  Names  [Jewish]) 
was  as  old  as  any  belief  in  witchcraft.  As  soon 
as  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  could  not  be  denied, 
they  also  were  given  mysterious  names,  and  it  was 
held  that,  the  moment  the  magician  possessed  the 
secret  of  their  names,  he  could  win  their  assistance, 
provided  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 
Legend  says  (P«/.  Tarff.  to  Gn  25'")  that  among 
the  first  who  obtained  mastery  over  these  demons 
and  the  knowledge  how  to  deal  with  them  for 
their  own  purposes  were  the  children  of  Abraham 
by  his  wife  Keturah,  to  whom  he  had  imparted 
the  knowledge  of  the  mystical  names  of  the  demons 
(the  names  of  the  unclean).  It  was  through  the 
names  of  these  evil  spirits  that  '  the  prophet  of  the 
heathen,'  as  Balaam  is  called,  was  able  to  perform 
his  witchcraft  and  was  expected  to  harm  the 
Israelites.  He  was  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
magician  of  old,  and,  according  to  Pal.  Targ. 
to  Nu  25',  he  taught  the  daughters  of  Moab  to 
practise  sorcery  and  witchcraft  and  thus  entice 
the  young  men  to  idolatry  and  immorality,  which 
brought  the  plague  upon  Israel.  It  is  also  said 
that  Balaam  tried  to  escape  by  flying  in  the  air, 
but  Phinehas,  tlirough  the  Holy  Name,  was  able 
to  fly  higher  and  smite  him.  The  magicians  in 
Egypt  wlio  unsuccessfully  withstood  Moses  were 
Jannes  and  Janibres  (so  already  in  Pal.  Tarq. 
to  Ex  1),  well  known  in  apocryphal  literature  as 
the  great  magicians  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  (cf. 
also  2  Ti  3*).  According  to  the  Samaritan  Apo- 
crypha of  Moses,  the  sorcerer  who  predicted  the 
birth  of  Moses  was  a  certain  Palti.  The  Samar- 
itans trace  the  origin  of  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft to  the  '  Book  of  Signs '  given  to  Adam  before 
he  left  Paradise;   but  in  Jewish   and   Christian 

1  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  a  seven-headed 
dragon,  which  plays  such  an  important  rOIein  fairy-talee. 
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apocryphal  literature  it  is  the  'Book  of  Adam,'  or 
the  '  Book  of  Raztel,'  a  title  afterwards  given  to  a 
handbook  of  practical  kabba.la  full  of  such  mystical 
names  of  angels,  rulers,  princes,  stars,  planets,  and 
sublunar  worlds.  Still  less  could  the  Rabbis 
object  to  belief  in  power  over  these  demons  when 
they  remembered  that  even  the  Temple  in  Jeru- 
salem was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon  with 
the  assistance  of  the  shedhim — a  legend  which  rests 
on  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  the  word  shidddh, 
occurring  in  Ec  2*.  So  firm  was  the  later  belief 
in  Solomon's  power  over  the  shedhim — and  what- 
ever was  allowed  to  Solomon  could  not  be  refused 
to  any  other  Jew — that  Josephus  has  preserved  to 
us  (Ant.  VIII.  ii.  5)  the  tradition  of  Eleazar,  who 
came  before  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian,  and 
was  able  to  drive  away  an  evil  spirit  by  using  the 
ring  of  Solomon  and  certain  herbs. 

In  the  Solomonic  cycle  Asmoda>us  is  mentioned 
as  tlieir  king,  and  Lilith,  Mahalat,  and  Agaron 
are  also  described  later  as  leaders  of  evil  spirits, 
while  even  a  demon  !Meridianus  has  been  evolved 
out  of  Ps  91".  Once  the  grouping  of  spirits  was 
conceded,  numbers  came  from  various  quarters  to 
swell  the  host.  Among  these  we  find  reference,  in 
the  Talmud,  to  the  princes  or  rulers  over  oil  and 
eggs,'  rulers  over  the  thumb  or,  rather,  thumb- 
nail, and  over  crystal — all  shining  objects  used,  no 
doubt,  for  crystal-gazing  (q.v.).  It  was  a  time  of 
.sj'ncretism,  in  which  everything  that  helped  either 
to  do  or  to  avert  evU  was  eagerly  sought  by  the 
credulous.  The  work  of  the  magician  was  wrapped 
in  obscurity  ;  liis  books  were  kept  secret,  and  his 
operations  were  accessible  only  to  the  adept, 
whence  much  of  the  practical  operation  is  almost 
lost  to  us.  What  has  survived  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  accompanying  formulae  by  which  these 
various  spirits  and  invisible  powers  were  invoked 
or  subdued  either  for  evO,  as  in  most  cases,  or  for 
good.  In  the  Greek  magical  papyri  some  frag- 
ments of  the  formulse  are  extant,  but  very  little  of 
the  operations.  Much  more  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Sword  of  3Ioses  (ed.  and 
tr.  Gaster,  .IRAS,  1896,  pp.  149-198),  of  extreme 
antiquity,  and  in  some  MSS  of  practical  kabhCila, 
or  practical  occultism,  mostly  in  the  possession  of 
the  present  writer  (one  of  the  prescriptions  in 
these  is  given  below).  A  large  number  of  bowls, 
many  of  them  dating  from  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  have  been  found  in  Babylonia 
Avith  Hebrew  and  Syriac  inscriptions,  these  vessels 
being  used  by  the  ancient  magicians  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  incantation  or  conjuration  written 
on  them  eti'ective.  The  inscriptions  in  question 
contain  whole  lists  of  demons  and  spirits  who  are 
in  the  service  of  the  magician  or  whose  power  he 
is  expected  to  check.  A  large  number  of  them 
have  been  published  by  J.  A.  IMontgomery 
{Aranictic  Incantation  Texts  from  Nippur,  Phila- 
delphia, 1913),  and  one  (no.  32)  may  here  be  re()ro- 
duced  as  showing  the  state  of  mind  and  the  beliefs 
of  the  people.  The  translation  is  independent  and 
ditl'ers  somewhat  from  that  given  by  Aluntgomery. 

'Tliia  bowl  is  prepared  for  the  sealing  of  the  house  and  the 
wife  and  the  children  of  Dinoi,  son  of  Ispandarnied,  that  the  Terri- 
fier  (frit^lit)  and  evil  Dreams  may  depart  from  him.  The  bowl  I 
lifted  ui>  and  I  have  watered  (drained)  it,  an  operation  lilte  that 
which  was  established  by  Rah  Joshua  bar  Perahyah,  who  wrote 
against  them — a  ban  against  all  Demons  and  Devils  and  Satans 
and  Liliths  and  curses  which  are  in  the  house  of  Dinoi,  son  of 
Isi^andarmed.  Again  :  he  wrote  against  them  a  ban  which  is 
for  all  time,  in  the  name  of  Atmdq,  Atatot  Atot,  within  T,  Atot 
Atot,  the  name  a  scroll  within  a  scroll.  Through  which  are 
subjected  heaven  and  earth  and  the  mountains  ;  and  through 
which  the  heights  are  raised  (Hfted)  up  ;  and  through  which  are 
fettered  the  magician.  Demons  and  Devils  and  Satans  and 
Liliths  and  curses  ;  and  through  which  he  passed  over  from  this 

1  The  rulers  of  the  egg  must  mean  those  who  obtained  an 

insight  into  the  work  of  the  spirits  or  mastery  over  them 

through  looking  intently  into    the  volk  of    an  ojiened    egg 
(.Sanft.  076). 


world  and  climbed  above  you  to  the  height  (of  heaven)  and 
learned  all  counter-charms  for  hurt  and  for  healing  to  bring  you 
forth  from  the  house  of  Dinoi,  son  of  Ispaudarmed,  and  from 
everjrthing  that  belongs  to  him.  I  have  dismissed  you  by  tho 
ban,  and  it  is  bound  and  sealed  and  countersealed,  even  as 
ancient  lines  (of  writing)  which  do  not  fail  and  men  ot  old  who 
were  not  surrounded  (tied).  .  .  .  Again  :  bound  and  sealed  and 
countersealed  is  this  ban  in  the  name  of  YHTHYHYliyH,  Yhtu, 
YUYH,  A.  (Amen),  Amen,  Amen,  Selah. 

Sealed  and  protected  are  the  house  and  dwelling  of  Dinoi,  son 
of  Ispandarnied,  from  the  Territier  (fright)  and  evil  Dreams 
and  the  Curse.  And  sealed  and  protected  be  [his  wife  and  son] 
from  the  Terrifier  and  evil  Dreams  and  Curses  and  Vows  and 
.  .  .  Hallela.    Amen.' 

This  inscription  has  been  selected  because  it  con- 
tains the  name  of  the  famous  Joshua  (Jesus)  b. 
Perahyah  who  was  so  important  a  figure  in  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. 
B.C.  He  was  the  teacher  and  friend  of  R.  Simeon 
b.  Shetah,  whose  dealings  witli  the  witches  of 
Ashkelon  ate  mentioned  below.  In  the  apocry- 
phal stories  about  Jesus  a  noteworthy  part  is  as- 
signed to  this  Joshua  b.  Perahyah,  who  had  fled 
to  Egypt,  where  he  was  believetl  to  have  learned 
the  art  both  of  working  and  of  combating  magic. 

The  Jerus.  Talm.  (Sank.  vii.  19,  fol.  25rf)  tells  a  curious 
legend  concernir.g  this  same  R.  Joshua,  who  is  made  the 
contemporary  of  R.  Eleazar  and  R.  Gamaliel.  Tiiese  three 
came  to  a  place  where  they  found  a  young  man  whose  man- 
hood had  been  taken  away  by  a  witch.  R.  Joshua  sowed  fla,\ 
seeds  on  the  table,  .and  they  sprouted  in  an  instant  and  grew 
up.  Out  of  the  midst  a  woman  with  dishevelled  hair  suddenly 
appeared— the  witch.  R.  Joshua  seized  her  and  ordered  her 
to  loosen  the  spell,  but  she  refused,  whereupon  he  threatened 
to  divulge  her  name.  She  then  answered  that  she  could  not 
undo  the  spell,  because  the  things  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.  R.  Joslma  then  ordered  the  angel  of  the  sea  to  throw 
them  up,  and  thus  the  young  man  was  restored  to  health,  and 
later  became  the  father  of  B.  Judah  b.  Bethera. 
In  the  light  of  the  Babylonian  bowls,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  is  a  story  of  Joshua  b.  Perah- 
yah, but,  as  nothing  was  known  of  his  magical 
powers,  it  was  transferred  later  to  another  Rabbi 
also  named  Joshua. 

The  Rabbis  had  no  dotibt  as  to  the  origin  of 
witchcraft :  it  came  from  Egypt.  According  to 
fCiddushin,  49S,  ten  measures  of  witchcraft  have 
come  down  into  the  world,  nine  of  which  h.ave 
gone  to  Egypt,  while  one  has  spread  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Talmud  names  one  or 
two  witches  who  are  said  to  liave  practised  in 
Jerusalem,  among  them  being  Y6hna,  the  daughter 
of  R'tibi  (Sdtah,  22a),  famous  as  a  witch  affecting 
oliildbirth. 

One  day,  whilst  she  was  assisting  a  woman  in  travail,  a 
neighbour  came  into  her  house.  Hearing  a  noise  in  a  vessel 
like  that  of  a  child  in  the  womb,  she  lifted  the  cover ;  the  noise 
ceased,  and  the  woman  was  easily  delivered.  Hence  it  was 
recognized  that  Yflhna  was  a  witch. i 

Evidence  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  witchcraft  and 
of  its  purely  temporary  character — as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  if  put  to  the  proper  test,  it  vanishes 
— is  seen  in  the  Talmudic  story  of  Z'^'ert. 

He  bought  an  ass  iu  Alexandria,  but,  when  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  river  on  it,  it  turned  into  a  plank  the  instant  it 
touched  the  stream,  for  no  witchcraft  can  withstand  running 
water.  All  who  saw  him  laughed  at  his  discomfiture,  but  he 
recovered  the  money  which  he  had  paid  for  the  ass.  Another 
Rabbi,  Jannai,  being  offered  a  drink  of  water,  poured  some  of 
the  liquid  on  the  ground,  whereupon  the  rest  turned  into 
scorpions.  He  then  oompelled  the  witch  to  drink  and  she  was 
transformed  into  an  ass,  on  which  he  rode  into  the  market. 
There  another  witch,  recognizing  her,  broke  the  spell,  and  the 
Rabbi  was  then  seen  to  have  the  witch  for  his  steed  (Sank.  676). 

As  soon  as  magical  operations  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  idolatry,  sterner  measures  were  taken, 
one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  magic  being  R. 
Simeon  b.  Shetah  (Sanh.  446,  and  Rashi,  ad  loc), 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Jannaius  and  Queen 
Alexandra  (1st  cent.  B.C.).  He  went  to  Ashkelon, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  eighty  pupils,  he 
caught  eighty  witches  actually  practising  their 
magic  arts,  and  he  hanged  tjiem  all  in  one  day. 

1  This  idea  of  a  wit«h  who  hoMs  the  soul,  or  the  eyes,  or  the 
heart  in  close  imprisonment  in  certain  vessels  whicti,  when 
broken  (the  contents  being  restored  to  the  owner),  restore  life, 
health,  and  sight  occurs  frequently  in  fairy-tales  and  is  derived 
from  Egyptian  tradition. 
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The  Uet.iils  are  of  much  interest,  tor  they  show  a  complete 
continuitv  of  pruclicc  from  that  day  onward.  The  womon  pro- 
cured  fooil  and  drink  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  in  the  midst 
ol  their  leaslinn  did  not  disdain  to  invite  the  Rabbi'a  pupils 
to  share  m  their  banquet.  Each  of  the  j  oung  men  then  look 
one  of  the  witches  in  his  arms  and  lifted  her  from  the  ground, 
whereby  she  lost  her  magical  power,  the  reason  griven  tor  this 
procedure  being  that  no  harm  could  befall  a  witch  as  long  as 
she  touched  the  earth. 

It  was,  liowever,  found  necessary  to  liring  some 
order  into  the  chaos  of  magic,  for  the  Kabbis  could 
not  transgress  a  clear  prescription  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  sin  which  was  punished  with  death  could 
not  be  passed  over  lightly.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  was  a  deadly  sin  for  the  followers  of  one 
creed  might  be  tolerated  by  those  following 
another ;  a  heathen  might  be  allowed  to  he  a 
magician  and  not  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  Law, 
while  a  Jew  was  strictly  forbidden  to  follow  such 
practices,  and,  vice  versa,  a  Jew  might  be  con- 
sidered a  magician  by  the  followers  of  another 
creed.  To  a  Jew  all  neathen  practices  and  even 
religiouis  ceremonies  might  be  magic,  and  the 
Rabbis,  therefore,  divided  magic  into  three  cate- 
gories. First,  the  death  penalty  by  stoning  (Lv 
20'-'')  was  inflicted  only  on  those  who  practised 
magic  and  performed  magical  operations.  The 
second  class  consisted  of  those  who  merely  acted 
as  jugglers  or  produced  optical  illusions,  and  who 
were  warned  not  to  indulge  in  such  practices, 
but  were  not  punished.  A  third  type  of  magic 
was  that  by  which  operations  and  identical  results 
obtained  by  the  Holy  Name  were  not  only  toler- 
ated, but  actually  sanctioned.  A  difl'erence  was 
thus  made  between  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  un- 
clean spirits  (magic)  and  the  names  of  the  clean  ones 
{kabbala).  By  the  former  are  meant  demons  and 
spirits,  by  the  latter  angelic  powers.  At  the  same 
time  mastery  over  demoniacal  beings  might  be  ob- 
tained through  the  mediation  of  heavenly  powers. 

Thus,  when  R.  Simeon  b.  Yohai  and  other  sages  went  to 
Borne,  they  caused  a  demon,  ben  T''inali6n,  to  enter  the 
emperor's  daughter  ;  and,  when  they  arrived  at  the  city,  they 
were  able  to  cure  her  by  expelling  the  spirit  (briefly  told  in 
M''ildh,  tol.  17,  a-b,  enlarged  form  in  A.  Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Mid- 
rasch,  Vienna,  185:^-78,  vi.  128-130  ;  alsoRashi,  ad  loc.  ;  Caster, 
Exempla  o/  the  Rabbis,  London,  1896,  no.  19  ;  M.  Seligsohn,  in 
JE  3d.  360  (.). 

Thus  was  established  a  compromise  which  was 
facilitated  by  the  manifold  meanings  attached  to 
the  word  riiah,  '  spirit,'  used  even  in  the  Bible 
for  both  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  coming  forth 
from  the  Lord,  possessing  man  and  departing  from 
him.  So  strong  was  the  belief  in  the  harm  which 
such  evil  spirits  could  produce  that,  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  the  Mishna,  a  light  might  be  ex- 
tinguished on  the  Sabbath  if  an  evil  spirit  was 
feared  (Mishn.  S/iab.  ii.  5) ;  and  in  the  Bible  ruah 
is  already  occasionally  applied  to  evil  spirits, 
demons,  and  devils  (Jg  9'-3,  1  S  16»-"-  ==<  18'»,  1  K 
22==»-,  Zee  13'^). 

Despite  the  stem  attitude  taken  by  the  Rabbis, 
magic  flourished  amon^  the  Jews,  for  the  adepts 
of  tliis  science  often  deluded  themselves  as  to  the 
true  character  of  their  art.  Not  only  did  they 
continue  their  forbidden  practices  and  tlieir  opera- 
tions for  evoking  spirits  and  subduing  demons, 
but  in  their  formuliB  they  introduced  names  of 
spirits  and  demons  gathered  from  every  form  of 
warring  creed  and  ancient  tradition,  and  gods 
and  spirits  long  dead  and  forgotten  were  retained 
in  magical  practices  and  invocations.  Gnostic, 
Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  names,  and  even  such 
appellations  as  Soter,  Alpha,  Omega,  and  Evan- 
gelion  are  found  side  by  side  with  S'bhaflth  and 
Shaddai.  Actual  specimens  of  these  conjurations 
are  very  rare,  for  the  magician  would  never  dis- 
close his  mode  of  operation,  but  the  following 
example  (taken  from  the  present  writer's  Cod. 
no.  443,  fol.  13i)  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
mixture  of  names  and  powers  used  by  the  magician. 


'And  Ihey  are  called  "  the  princes  of  bdellium.  '  Take  bdellium 
and  write  upon  it  with  olive  oil  I  'Air.Nf.ii,  (or)  Al'NQlLEiA  ;'^ 
and  take  a  boy  seven  years  old  and  anoint-  his  hand  from  the 
top  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  linger  ;  ;iiid  put  the  bdel- 
lium into  his  hand  in  the  anointed  place  and  seize  his  hand  ; 
and  you  shall  sit  upon  a  three-legged  stool  and  jtut  the  boy 
betw'een  your  loins  so  that  his  ear  shall  be  against  your  mouth 
and  you  shall  turn  your  face  towards  the  sun  and  say  in  his 
ear  :  "  Aungil,  I  adjure  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  God 
of  Truth,  God,  Keeper  of  the  Hosts,  Alpha,  Aidh,  3  that  thou 
Shalt  send  from  thee  three  angels."  Then  the  boy  will  see  (a 
figure)  like  (that  of)  a  man  ;  and  say  (the  charm)  twice  more, 
and  he  will  see  two  (figures) ;  and  the  boy  shall  say  unto  them  : 
"  Your  coming  be  in  peace  I  "  And  then  tell  the  boy  to  ask  <d 
them  that  which  you  wish.  And  if  they  will  not  answer  him, 
the  boy  shall  adjure  them,  and  say  :  "  Kabpar,  Kelei,  'Emah 
(or)  Blepteisar,''  the  master  and  I  adjure  (you)  with  a  second 
adjuration  that  \ou  tell  me  that  thing  or  who  has  committed 
that  theft."  Anil  know  that  he  who  wishes  to  do  this  must  do 
it  on  a  clear,  clovldless  day,  and  in  winter  time  at  mid-day.' 

'file  most  remarkable  product  of  this  type  of 
syncretism  is  the  Sefer  MaJtBah  Shl'umuh  ('  Key  of 
Solomon'),  a  complete  facsimile  of  which  has  been 
edited  by  H.  f 'ollancz  (0.\ford,  1914). 

No  legal  command  could  eradicate  so  deep-seated 
a  belief  as  that  in  magic  and  magician,  and,  though 
it  is  true  that  it  was  forbidden,  almost  on  pain  of 
death,  to  become  a  pupil  of  a  magician  (amgusM) 
(Shab.  756),  yet  his  help  might  be  invoked  to  break 
a  spell  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  become 
seriously  ill  through  witchcraft.  This  was  done 
almost  to  modern  times  {T>i>;  Y6rrh  deah,  §  179, 
and  the  commentary  of  R.  Joseph  l^aro  [see  Qaro, 
Joseph],  ad  loc). 

Belief  in  magic  received  an  additional  impetus 
through  the  mysterious  teachings  of  the  Zdhdr, 
which,  from  the  14th  cent.,  held  almost  unbroken 
sway  over  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  Jews. 
In  it  the  Talmudic  legends  concerning  the  exist- 
ence and  activity  of  the  shedhim  are  repeated  and 
amplified,  and  a  hierarchy  of  demons  was  estab- 
lished corresponding  to  the  heavenly  hierarchy. 
Halls  of  the  nether  world  and  their  demon  rulers 
are  fully  described  in  the  Zilwr  (Ex.  2466-268rt) 
and  exorcism  of  the  skedh  or  any  evil  spirit  was 
recognized  as  within  the  power  of  every  man  fully 
versed  in  mystical  lore  and  in  the  my.stical  names 
of  GoA.  Many  a  tale  is  told  of  such  expulsion  of 
demons  by  holy  and  pious  men,  such  as  Heliodonia 
in  Catania  in  the  8th  cent.  (L.  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch. 
iind  Lit.,  Berlin,  1845,  p.  486);  and  others  are 
mentioned  by  Manasseh  in  his  Nishmat  Hayim 
(Amsterdam,  1652),  bk.  iii.,  which  is  full  of  informa- 
tion concerning  belief  in  demons  and  the  power  of 
the  pious  to  master  them  and  use  them  for  their  owii 
purpose.  Even  the  scholarly  and  learned  Rabbis 
of  the  17th  cent,  clung  to  the  belief,  while  in  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  Middle  Ages  such  men  as 
Maimonides  (q.v.),  Ibn  Ezra  (q.v.),  R.  Judah  the 
Pious,  Rashi,  and  Nahmanides  (q.v.)  were  all 
credited  with  magical  powers,  and  many  a  legend 
is  told  of  their  operations.  K.abbi  Jehiel  of  Paris 
has  even  found  a  place  in  Victor  Hugo's  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  as  a  wonder-working  Rabbi,  and 
no  less  famous  was  R.  Loeb  of  Prague  (17th  cent.), 
who  was  regarded  as  a  great  magician  and  was 
credited  with  having  a  clay  famulus  that  was  able 
to  perform  wonderful  deeds,  since  it  had  under  its 
tongue  a  plate  on  which  a  mysterious  name  had  been 
engraved.  The  Ba'al  SliGm  (t  1760),  who  founded 
the  sect  of  the  IJasldhim,  had  many  encounters  with 
the  shedhim,  as  described  in  his  biograpliy  [Shib/ti 
Ba'al  Shorn  fob,  Berdichev,  1815  tt'.),  and  a  collec- 
tion of  mira  culous  deeds  performed  by  him  and  after 
him  by  wonder-working  Rabbis  of  the  ^astilhtm 
as  detailed  in  the  K'hal  Hasidhim  (Lemberg,  1864) ; 
nor  should  we   forget   the  legendary  contest,  de- 

I  8.  Daiches,  Bab.  Oil  Magic  in  the  Talmud  and  in  th*  Later 
JewiA  Literature,  London,  1913. 

a  EvavyjAiOk.  S-n^rvaCO. 

*  The  three  kings  from  the  East,  Kaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Baltazar— a  curious  invocation  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish 
magician.  It  is  evident,  from  the  corrupted  form  of  the  names, 
that  the  (wpyist  did  not  understand  what  he  was  writing. 
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scribed  in  an  anonymous  chapbook,  between  a 
bishop  magician  and  a  red  Jew,  who  had  come  from 
beyond  the  waters  of  the  mysterious  river  Sambat- 
ydn,  for  upon  tlie  issue  of  the  struggle  depended 
the  life  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  Germany. 
To  this  very  day  tlie  Jews  in  Syria  perform  such 
magical  operations  as  fumigation,  libations,  and 
offerings  of  oil,  bread,  and  lighted  candles,  which 
are  put  in  the  four  corners  of  an  empty  liouse  to 
propitiate  the  shcdhim  before  the  people  venture  to 
enter  the  dwelling  and  make  the  proper  dedication. 
Gradually,  however,  the  belief  m  the  shcdhim  is 
waning,  and  the  literature  of  practical  kabbdla  is 
slowly  but  steadily  being  discarded.  Indeed,  much 
of  Jewish  magic  to-day  is,  in  reality,  little  more 
than  a  concession  to  ignorance.  When  a  Rabbi 
was  asked  why  the  aid  of  a  magician  may  be 
invoked  in  case  of  serious  illness,  he  replied,  ac- 
cording to  Joseph  ^aro  (commentary  on  Tur,  Y6reh 
Be  ah,  ch.  179),  that,  although  there  was  no  basis 
of  fact  for  the  procedure,  such  an  appeal  might 
soothe  and  comfort  tlie  patient,  and  therefore  he 
saw  no  objection  to  it.  This  is  practically  the 
answer  which  is  given  in  modern  times  when  the 
people  are  asked  why  they  continue  to  believe  in 
the  harm  done  by  demons,  and  in  magical  opera- 
tions intended  to  propitiate  them  and  to  obtain 
relief  and  safety.  It  is  merely  a  temporary  comfort 
to  those  who  are  loath  to  give  up  old  beliefs  which 
are  now  recognized  as  vain  imaginations. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  in  the  text 
see  the  Literature  at  artt.  Charms  and  Amulets  (Jewish), 
Divination  (Jewish),  and  Birth  (Jewish).         M.  GaSTER. 

MAGIC  (Slavic). — The  Slavic  countries  are  a 
peculiarly  rich  field  for  the  study  of  folk-lore,  as 
they  were  not  Christianized  until  the  10th  cent., 
remained  isolated  from  Western  influences,  and 
have  conserved  their  ^vritten  traditions. 

On  the  vast  uplands  of  the  northern  steppes 
man's  relations  fo  nature  were  characteristic. 
The  Greeks,  in  their  narrow,  diversified,  hilly 
country,  developed  a  corresponding  mythology, 
varied  and  beautiful ;  the  modern  Western  Euro- 
pean, a  city-dweller,  turns  to  nature  in  a  romantic 
manner,  semi-religiously  idolizing  what  is  to  him 
unwonted  and  fresh.  But  to  the  Slav  peasant 
nature  was  business,  his  everyday  surrounding, 
beside  which  notliing  else  existed.  He  was  ratlier 
unimaginative  and  quite  ignorant.  Whilst  tlie 
Norsemen  and  the  Greeks  created  mythologies 
out  of  natural  phenomena,  the  Slav,  in  the  drear 
monotony  of  his  plains,  fell  into  neither  the  deep 
religious  fatalism  of  the  Scandinavians  nor  the 
bright  imagery  of  the  Greeks ;  he  simply  saw  that 
the  sun  ripened  and  the  sun  scorched ;  that  the 
earth  was  moist  and  fertile  or  parched  and  frozen  ; 
that  he  was  environed  by  unknown  powers  to  be 
obeyed  or  to  be  subdued ;  he  addressed  prayers 
and  incantations  to  them  in  a  prosaic,  almost 
rationalist,  attitude  of  mind,  without  adoration, 
with  merely  a  recognition  of  inevitable  depen- 
dence. His  spells  and  invocations  (the  bastard 
descendants  of  heathen  rites)  were  unsound  science, 
but  good  rationalism.  A.  N.  Rambaud  ^  says  that 
the  primitive  Slavs  adored  matter  and  never  felt 
the  incentive  to  personify,  idealize,  or  philo- 
sophize it ;  perhaps  it  was  a  mere  acceptance  of 
necessi^. 

The  Pomeranian  Slavs,  the  only  Slavs  who  had 
access  to  the  sea,  had  a  very  elaborate  ritual, 
and  worshipped  many-headed  images  in  temples, 
not  in  groves,  like  the  other  Slavs.  Their  greatest 
oracles  and  pilgrimages  were  in  the  i.sle  of  Riigen  ; 
these  pagan  shrines  were  destroyed  by  Valdemar  I. 
of  Denmark  in  1 168. 

The  recollection  of  this  sacred  island  has  strongly 
1  La  Rusitie  ^pique,  Paris,  1876,  p.  215. 
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influenced  Slav  myth  and  magic.  The  word  Riigen 
is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  English 
'rough,'  and  is  called  in  Early  Russian  Ruydn. 
Now  the  word  Buydn  comes  from  a  synonymous 
root,  and  looks  like  a  translation  of  the  Teutonic 
name  Riigen  ;  and  it  is  thus  a  safe  and  probable 
theory  to  identify  the  fabulous  island  ot  Buyan 
with  the  historical  shrine  of  Riigen — all  the  more 
so  as  the  mysterious  stone  Alatyr  is  thought 
perliaps  to  mean  amber,  which  was  an  article  of 
Baltic  commerce. 

When  Christianity  had  effaced  the  old  Slavic 
nature-gods,  the  need  for  which  they  stood  still 
remained — that  of  dealing  witli  nature,  coaxing 
and  dominating  her,  and  mastering  her  secrets. 
Fragments  of  the  old  ritual,  degenerating  into 
incomprehensible  patter,  continued  to  be  used  at 
the  old  sacred  haunts,  but  these  incantations  were 
clandestine ;  though  the  beings  invoked  were  be- 
lieved in,  tliey  were  considered  illicit  or  hellish ; 
heathendom  had  changed  into  magic. 

Every  village  had  its  magician  or  witch-doctor. 
These  practitioners  certainly  possessed  great  know- 
ledge of  healing,  as  herbalists  and  masseurs ;  but, 
where  all  nature  consists  of  discontinuous  miracles, 
such  cures  ha,d  to  be  accompanied  with  the  ritual 
that  was  calculated  to  conciliate  the  powers  and 
convince  the  patient. 

The  Russian  sorcerer  lived  alone  ;  he  had  learnt 
the  magic  formulae,  and  had  been  instructed  by 
the  woodsprites  (leSi),  the  goblin  of  the  hearth 
(domov6y),  the  fairies  of  the  fields  and  tlie  water 
( polevdy,  vodi/anOy).  Such  practitioners  are  known 
by  many  names — e.g.,  znAkhar,  ktildun,  kudisnik, 
vediin,  voroziy,  etc.  ;  the  women-witches  are  called 
vedhna ;  and  to  them  more  extraordinary  powers 
are  attributed.  These  magicians  hand  down  their 
wisdom  to  their  youngest  children — a  custom  signi- 
fying that  this  magical  knowledge  was  derived 
from  non-Aryan  peoples,  and  taken  over  by  tlie 
Aryan  conquerors. 

It  is  said  that  the  znAkhar  has  physical  marks 
— a  troubled  eye,  a  grey  complexion — that  he 
mutters,  has  a  hoarse  voice,  and  so  on.  Unless  he 
communicates  once  a  year,  earth  will  not  receive 
his  body,  and  then  he  wanders  after  death  as 
a  vampire,  sucking  others'  blood.  Witches  are 
credited  with  the  power  of  flying,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  marvellous  muscular  strength  and 
a  spotted  skin.  They  are  said  to  forgather  in  the 
gusts  and  whirls  of  snow  at  cross-roads  ;  a  pious 
man  should  cross  liimself  when  he  comes  ajjoii 
such  whirling  columns,  for  in  them  the  witclies 
dance.  If  a  knife  be  thrust  into  such  a  column, 
it  will  drop  to  the  ground  blood-stained ;  and  it 
then  becomes  an  implement  for  sorcery — e.g.,  a 
man  crossed  in  love  may  use  its  broad  blade  to 
wipe  out  the  track  of  his  maiden  in  the  snow. 

'The  wizard  is  believed  to  have  terrible  powers  ; 
among  the  Galician  Rusins,  e.g.,  if  the  zmikhar 
inserts  a  knife  under  the  threshold  of  his  intended 
victim's  dwelling,  the  victim  is  snatched  away 
by  a  whirlwind,  and  detained  until  the  knife  is 
removed. 

The  magical  formulae  are  very  curious.  They 
are  framed  for  every  occasion  of  need  ;  and,  to  be 
efficacious,  they  must  be  spoken  in  one  breath 
without  any  departure  from  the  text — only  thus 
can  the  powers  of  nature  be  quelled,  and  the 
wizard  be  the  lord  of  creation.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  a  charm  against  lead,  copper,  and 
iron  bullets ; 

'  In  the  lofty  chamber,  at  the  river  mouth,  beyond  the  river 
V61ga,  a  fair  maiden  stands,  stands  and  decks  herself,  com. 
mends  herself  to  valorous  folk,  glories  in  deeds  of  war.  In 
her  right  hand  she  holds  bullets  of  lead,  in  her  left  bullets  of 
copper,  on  her  feet  bullets  of  iron.  Do  thou,  fair  maiden, 
ward  off  the  guns  of  the  Turks,  the  Tatars,  the  Germans,  the 
Circassians,  the  Russians,  the  Mordvins,  of  aU  tribes  and  foes ; 
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smit«  with  thy  invisible  might  the  hostile  weapons.  It  they 
shall  shoot  from  their  ^ms,  may  tlieir  bullets  not  hit,  but  strike 
the  moist  eartii,  the  open  field."  May  I  be  whole  and  uninjured 
is  this  war,  and  my  Bt*ed  whole  and  uninjured,  and  my  dress 
stouter  than  armour.  I  close  my-  decree  with  a  lock,  and  I 
hurl  the  key  into  the  Ocean-sea,  on  the  burninjc  stone  Al;ilyr. 
And,  as  it  is  not  to  the  sea  to  dry,  as  the  stone  may  not  be  seen, 
the  keys  not  be  reached,  so  may  1  not  be  hit  by  bullets  for  all 
my  hfe.' 

A  cliarm  again.st  fever  runs  as  follows  : 

•  On  the  Mountains  of  Athon  there  is  an  oak,  and  under  the 
oak  thirteen  sa^ea  with  the  Sage  Pafniiti.  To  them  there  go 
twelve  maidens,  fair,  with  simple  tresses,  and  simple  beltw. 
And  the  Satre  Pafniiti  with  the  thirteen  sages  says  :  "  Who  arc 
these  who  have  come  to  us?" — And  the  twelve  maidens  say  : 
"  We  are  the  daughters  of  King  Herod,  we  journey  across  tiif 
earth  to  freeze  up  bones  and  torture  the  body."  And  the  Sage 
Pafniiti  spake  to  his  sages  :  "  Break  off  three  rods,  and  we  will 
beat  them  on  for  three  dawns  and  three  gloamings."  The 
twelve  maidens  besought  the  thirteen  sages  with  the  Sage 
Pafniiti ;  but  in  vain.  And  the  sages  began  beating  them, 
saying  :  "  Hail,  ye  twelve  maidens !  Be  ye  turned  into  water- 
sprites,  and  weakened,  and  live  in  the  chilled  water  ;  nor  enter 
the  world,  nor  afflict  bones,  nor  torture  bodies."  The  maidens 
tied  into  the  cold  water  as  water-sprites,'  etc. 

These  eliarms  contain  weird  mixtures  of  legeml  : 
beyond  tlie  sea  of  Khvalynsk  (probably  the  Baltic), 
on  the  isle  of  Buyan,  on  the  mystic  stone  Alityr, 
or  on  a  s.acred  oak  magical  maidens  sit ;  or  there 
is  a  mighty  sword,  a  man  with  a  huge  bow,  a 
gigantic  raven,  or  a  castle  with  seven  locked 
gates.  In  fact,  the  epic  portion  of  the  incanta- 
tions is  a  medley  of  all  the  ancient  myths,  the 
one  common  feature  being  the  locality  of  the 
island,  and,  occasionally,  distinct  recollections  of 
the  ritual  practised  at  RUgen  by  the  Pomeranian 
Slavs  in  the  l'2th  century.  These  incantations 
also  contain,  as  necessaiy  parts,  an  invocation  in 
■which  the  '  servant  of  God,'  the  suppliant,  states 
his  request,  and  a  conclusion,  such  as  '  my  word 
is  strong,'  '  a  seal  on  my  words,'  to  ratify,  as  it 
were,  and  assert  the  mastery  over  nature  ensured 
by  the  spell. 

Incantations  must  be  pronounced  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner  and  at  the  right  time  and  spot — 
e.g.,  on  midsummer's  day,  facing  east,  on  the 
threshold,  etc.,  during  the  offices  at  church  (to 
contrive  murder,  a  candle  should  be  held  upside 
down  during  the  hearing  of  Mass).  The  profes- 
sional enchanter  expresses  his  desires  forcibly  and 
effectually  to  the  natural  powers  whom  he  has 
under  his  sway,  by  means  of  formula?  which  are 
a  farrago  of  ancient  Finnish  magic,  Aryan  folk- 
lore, and  Christian  apocalj'pse.  Tlie  incantations 
contain  words  of  action,  such  as  'I  stand  up,'  '1 
wash  my.self,'  '  I  shroud  myself  in  the  clouds,' 
'I  surround  myself  with  the  crowded  stars'  ;  and 
the  exjiression  creates  an  illusion  of  the  reality  of 
the  action. 

Among  the  incantations  against  toothache,  one 
invokes  the  dawn-goddess  to  cover  the  aching 
teeth  with  her  veil  against  the  attacks  of  the  fiend 
Limar  ;  the  epic  part  goes  on  : 

•  In  the  field  there  is  a  hare,  in  the  sea  there  is  a  stone,  in  the 
depths  there  is  Limar.' 

Another  invokes  the  horned  moon  to  cure  the 
affliction.  A  third  invoke-s,  literally  in  the  same 
breath,  the  Christian  saints  Martha,  Mary,  and 
Pegalea,  and  the  water-demon.  A  fourth  runs 
as  follows  : 

•  I  go  neither  on  the  road  nor  on  the  street,  hut  on  empty 
lanes  by  copses  and  canals.  I  meet  a  hare.  Hare,  where  are 
your  teeth?  Give  me  yours,  take  mine.  I  go  neither  on  a  road 
nor  ft  path,  but  in  the  dark  forest,  a  grey  wood.  I  meet  a  dusky 
wolf.  Wolf,  dusky  wolf,  where  are  your  teeth  ?  I  will  give  you 
mine,  give  me  yours.  I  go  neither  on  earth  nor  on  water,  "but 
on  the  open  plain,  the  flowery  mead.  I  meet  an  old  woman. 
Old  woman,  where  are  your  teeth  ?  Take  out  your  wolf-like 
teeth,  take  out  my  falling  teeth.' 

In  an  incantation  to  stay  the  flow  of  blood  the 
zndkhar  squeezes  the  wound  and  recites  three 
times  in  a  breath  : 

'  In  the  Ocean-sea,  on  the  Isle  of  BuyAn  a  fair  maiden  was 
weaving  silk  ;  she  did  not  leave  off  weaving  silk  ;  the  blood 
ceased  flowing.' 


Again,  in  another  formula,  the  Holy  Virgin  is 
depicted,  like  Svantovit,  one  of  the  principal  gods 
worshipped  at  Riigen  by  the  Pomeranian  Slavs, 
or  St.  George,  as  riding  across  the  golden  bridge 
on  her  horse  —  an  unmistakable  reminiscence  of 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  on  the  rainbow. 

There  are  charms  to  lull  a  child  to  sleep,  and 
these  sometim_es  invoke  mysterious  beings — Kriks, 
Plaks,  and  Scekotuna  —  as  well  as  the  dawn, 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Christian  saints. 

To  save  a  man  from  drunkenness  a  worm  is 
taken  out  of  an  empty  wine-cask,  dried,  and  then 
steeped  anew  in  wine,  whilst  this  formula  is  re- 
cited : 

'  Lord  of  the  sea-depths  !  Carry  the  mettlesome  heart  of  thy 
servant  out  of  the  shifting  sands,  the  burning  stones  ;  breed  in 
him  a  wingett  brood.' 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  lyrical 
quality  occasionally  found  in  these  strange  com- 
positions, especially  in  some  of  the  spring  invoca- 
tions : 

*  Thou,  Heaven,  hearest,  thou.  Heaven,  seest  what  I  wish  to 
accomplish  on  the  body  of  thy  servant  X.  [There  follow  four 
words  unintelli.,'ible.  An  unintelli;.,'ible  patter  is  sometimes 
found,  which  looks  very  like  a  tradition  of  a  lost  language.] 
Thou  Moon,  turn  away  the  servant  of  (Jod  from  wine ;  thou 
little  Sun,  bring  peace  to  the  servant  of  God  from  wine.  Ye 
bright  stars,  do  ye  assemble  in  the  wedding-cup  !  But  in  my 
cup  be  there  water  troin  the  mountain-well  !  Ye  stars,  do  ye 
wean  X,  the  servant  of  tlod,  from  wine.     My  word  is  potent.' 

"Thou  bright  Moon,  come  into  my  net !  But  in  my  net  there 
is  neither  bottom  nor  cover !  Thou  generous  Sun,  approach 
my  door,  my  courtyard,  but  iu  my  courtyard  there  are  neither 
men  nor  beasts.' 

The  field  of  Slav  magic  is  too  vast  and  intricate 
for  adequate  treatment  in  these  few  words.  The 
varied  superstitions  have  been  voluminously  com- 
piled by  Sakharov  and  his  generation  ;  but  it 
should  be  particularly  noted  that  there  are  extant 
songs  of  witches  in  a  meaningless  gibberish,  which 
some  philologist  might  very  possibly  interpret 
and  so  assign  definitively  .some  origin  to  part  of 
the  magic  ritual,  at  any  rate,  of  Russia. 

In  the  18th  cent.  Russian  magic  became  specifi- 
cally demonological.  An  infernal  hierarchy  was 
foisted  upon  it  with  anti  -  ecclesiastical  ritual. 
These  late  charms  impress  the  reader  as  being 
identically  artificial,  like  the  imitative  ballads  of 
the  same  period  ;  in  form  they  copy  the  medL-eval 
spells. 

Summary. — The  history  and  decline  of  Russian 
magic,  it  would  appear,  traced  the  following  course. 
The  primitive  vague  and  inchoate  nature-worship 
of  the  Slav  Aryans  was  profoundly  influenced  and 
deflected  by  the  subject  races  of  the  Finns,  Cuds, 
and  other  Turanian  races,  who  became  typical 
magicians  and  had  mj'stic  powers  ascribed  to 
them.  The  elaborate  rituiil  of  the  Pomeranian 
Slavs  originated  in  a  greater  intermixture  of  race, 
and,  when  suppressed,  was  soon  forgotten ;  but  it 
lingered  on  in  tradition  and  folk-lore,  in  the  in- 
comprehensible patter  of  the  spells,  and  especially 
in  the  legend  of  the  isle  of  Buydn  and  the  stone 
Aldtyr. 

As  Christianity  spread,  the  ancient  gods  of 
thunder,  spring,  and  progeny,  the  sun  and  moon, 
etc.,  were  duly  canonized,  whilst  the  pa^an  soul 
and  the  pagan  adoration  of  nature  remained  the 
same,  and  the  festivals  were  held,  often  on  the 
.same  day  in  the  same  place,  and  with  similar 
ceremonies. 

In  the  second  medijpval  stage,  merged  in  and 
with  the  incantation  are  village  science  and  medi- 
cine, village  nature-poetry,  and  jnimilive  rdigio 
loci.  The  s])Ccialization  of  the  medicine-man,  the 
healer,  the  priest,  and  the  minstrel  came  with 
advancing  civilization,  the  herbalist  degenerat- 
ing into  the  magician  and  enchanter.  Post- 
media'vally,  a  formal  demonology  arose,  a  positive 
anti-Christianity,  artificial,  .sporadic,  and  short- 
lived. 
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L.  A.  Magnus. 

MAGIC  (Teutonic). — In  all  age.s  and  in  all 
localities  the  belief  in  magic  is  found  to  ha\e 
sprung  from  the  same  roots :  panvitalism,  i.e.  the 
conception  of  nature  as  alive  in  every  part ;  the 
incapacity  of  primitive  man  to  distinguish  persons 
or  things  from  their  names  or  representations ; 
the  belief  in  the  transferability  of  the  powers  of 
nature  and\of  human  souls  ;  and  the  dread  of  soul- 
spirits  and  demons,  as  also  of  such  hostile  persons 
as  vere  believed  to  be  in  league  with  these  super- 
natural existences.  We  need  not  wonder,  there. 
fore,  if  the  means  by  which  the  various  jieoples  of 
the  earth  have  sought  to  defend  themselves  hom 
all  sinister  influences  of  the  kind  should  likewise 
show  a  large  degree  of  uniformity.  Naturally  the 
most  effective  mode  of  securing  immunity  from  the 
machinations  of  magic  was  to  counteract  them,  if 
possible,  by  a  magic  still  more  potent.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  anndet  and  the  spell  have  been 
specially  resorted  to  as  protective  expedients. 
While  the  former,  however,  was  employed  exclu- 
sively as  a  prophylactic,  the  magic  formula  was 
used  in  the  practice  of  other  kinds  of  the  occult 
art,  whether  its  design  was  beneficent  or  the 
reverse. 

With  reference  to  the  ideas  and  customs  asso- 
ciated with  the  belief  in  magic,  the  Teutons  formed 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Among  them,  as 
among  other  races,  are  found  the  belief  in  the  soul 
and  the  various  fqrms  of  superstition  developed 
from  and  dependent  upon  it.  The  souls  of  the 
departed  were  believed  to  pervade  and  animate  all 
nature ;  they  could  assume  at  will  human  or 
animal  forms,  and  bring  good  or  evil  fortune  to 
men.  From  the  soul  of  the  sorceress  came  the 
powers  of  the  witch  whose  devices  could  work 
injury  upon  other  human  beings.  Many  of  the 
nature-demons,  whose  place  of  origin  was  the 
physical  environment,  were  regarded  as  being 
endowed  with  magical  powers.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, likewise,  the  practices  of  soothsaying  and 
magic  were  intimately  connected  with  the  belief 
in  soul-spirits.  The  prophetic  faculty  was  attri- 
buted to  women  as  well  as  men.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  the  Volven  had  a  great  reputation  as 
prophetesses  and  sorceresses.  The  practice  of 
magic  was  on  the  whole  more  fully  develoj)ed 
among  the  Northern  Teutons  than  in  Germany, 
being  fostered  in  the  former  case  by  the  shamanism 
of  the  neighbouring  Finns,  a  people  famous  over 
the  entire  North  for  their  magic.  The  most  power- 
ful and  formidable  sorceresses  mentioned  by  the 
Norse  sagas  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Finnish  race,  which,  again,  in  its  religion,  its 
denionology,  and  its  magic,  is  very  closely  allied 
to  the  ancient  Sumerian  peoples.  It  is  possible 
that  many  elements  in  the  magic  and  denionology 
of  the  Northern  Teutons  were  borrowed  from  the 
Finns.  At  all  events,  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
the  latter  people  in  order  to  acquire  their  magic 
arts  became  so  prevalent  that  at  a  later  time  the 
Christian  Church  found  it  necessary  to  enact  laws 
prohibiting  it.  But  this  was  not  the  only  channel 
by  which  the  Teutons  became  acquainted  with  the 
magical  ideas  and  usages  of  foreign,  and  especially 
of  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Oriental,  peoples.  The 
Northern  Teutons  visited  the  Mediterranean  Sea 


both  as  Vikings  and  as  peaceful  merchants,  while 
the  Southern  Teutons  were  the  near  neighbours  of 
the  Romans,  and  were  sometimes  in  their  pay  as 
mercenaries.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  occult 
art  and  its  adepts  are  found  among  the  Teutons 
from  the  out&et.  Here,  just  as  on  Greek  and 
Roman  soil,  the  idea  prevailed  that  it  was  possible 
to  work  changes  in  the  nature  of  objects  simply  bj' 
the  magical  virtues  of  the  spoken  and  written  word 
or  of  the  symbol.  The  magic  utterance  and  the 
magic  rune — the  engraved  talisnianic  symbol — • 
were  used  for  the  most  varied  purposes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ynglinga  Saqa,  runes  and  spells  owed 
their  origin  to  03in,  while  the  rune-master  of  the 
HAvamal  knows  the  right  method  of  engraving  the 
characters,  as  well  as  the  songs  which  effect  cures, 
restrain  enemies,  render  weapons  harmless,  quench 
fires,  subdue  winds  and  waves,  call  up  the  dead, 
and  awaken  a  maiden's  love,  though  the  words  of 
the  songs  are  not  given.  Other  magic  songs  are 
referred  to  in  the  Sigrdrifumal.  That  a  similar 
profusion  of  magic  songs  was  to  be  found  among 
the  Southern  Teutons  is  shown  by  the  Ilomilia 
dc  sacrilegiis,  which  came  into  existence  iu  the 
Southern  Frankish  kingdom  under  the  Meroving- 
ians. Alike  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  these 
songs  «  ere  in  great  part  employed  as  expedients 
for  the  cure  of  disease  in  man  and  beast ;  nor  is  this 
to  be  Avondered  at  when  we  remember  that  disease 
itself  was  regarded  as  due  to  demons  and  malefic 
magic.  Magic  alone,  in  fact,  could  undo  the  work 
of  magic. 

Now,  the  articles  exclusively  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nuigical  properties  of 
things  were  amulets  and  ligatures.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  misgiving  as  to  the  efhcacy  of  the 
appropriate  amulet.  Discoveries  in  tombs  furnish 
ample  information  regarding  the  objects  specially 
in  request  as  amulets  among  the  Teutons.  Thus, 
for  the  protection  of  the  dead,  bclemnites,  amber 
rings,  stone  arrow-heads,  and  hook  crosses  were 
laid  in  the  grave  along  with  the  body.  .-Vmulets 
were  also  fashioned  out  of  all  kinds  of  objects 
bearing  figures  and  drawings,  while  a  special  vogue 
was  enjoyed  by  the  so-called  bracteafcs,  which 
were  imitated  from  Roman  coins,  and  brought  to 
the  North  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  These 
were  mostly  of  gold.  The  images  of  the  gods 
which  served  as  amulets  likewise  date  from  the 
period  of  Roman  influence. 

When  the  missionaries  of  tlie  Roman  Church 
introduced  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  they  found  ideas  and  practices  quite 
>imilar  to  what  had  prevailed  in  pagan  Rome  and 
its  provinces.  Accordingly,  they  sought  to  apply 
the  same  procedure  as  had  been  previously  resorted 
to,  i.e.,  they  mcorporated  the  deities  of  the  pagan 
Teutons  into  the  system  of  demons  whose  exist- 
ence the  Church  recognized,  while  they  forbade  all 
worship  of  them,  as  also  the  practice  of  magic  in 
general,  and  inflicted  severe  penalties  upon  the 
disobedient.  From  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Church's  history,  synods  and  coimcils  had  found  it 
necessary  to  forbid  even  the  priests  to  pander  to 
the  people's  craWng  for  amulets,  written  spells, 
adjurations,  and  magic  potions  ;  and,  as  late  as  the 
8th  cent.,  clergy  in  Thuringia,  the  missionary  dis- 
trict of  St.  BonCface,  were  making  amulets  of  small 
cards  inscribed  with  Biblical  verses  of  supposed 
protective  or  remedial  powers,  and  hung  from  the 
neck  by  a  cord,  just  as  if  they  had  been  pieces 
of  amber  or  agate.  The  use  of  incantations  was 
also  vigorously  assailed  from  the  pulpit,  while 
other  ecclesiastical  enactments  against  amulets 
and  spells  are  found  among  the  rules  for  penance 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  Christian  codes.  Among 
the  various  collections  of  penitential  regulations — 
whicli,  it   is    true,   prohibit    many   nou  Teutonic 
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superstitions — a  peculiai-  plaoe  is  occupied  by  those 
of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  as  the  Frankish  regulations 
are  in  great  measure  verbally  dependent  \ipon 
them.  Tliey  warn  against '  divinationes,' '  auguria,' 
'  soninia,' '  inatheuiatici,'  'eniissorestempestatum,' 
and  especially  against  '  incantationes  diaboline,' 
'  filacteria,'  and  'ligaturte.'  As  yet  exconiuimiica- 
tion  was  the  extreme  penalty  for  transgression. 
The  Venerable  Bede  (HE  iv.  27)  relates  that, 
during  a  time  of  pestilence  and  high  mortality, 
recourse  was  had  to  adjurations  and  spells.  The 
abbot  Regino  of  I'riim  lias  incorporated  an  entire 
.series  of  the  decrees  of  councils  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  his  work  <le  Synodalibus  Causis  (A.D. 
906  ;  PL  oxxxii.  187  ft'.),  and  from  that  work  much 
has  been  borrowed  by  Burchard  of  Worms,  wlio 
wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century  {PL 
cxl.  537  ft.). 

Tliat  similar  ideas  and  usages  were  still  flourish- 
ing in  England  at  this  period  is  shown  by  yElfric's 
Passio  S.  Bartholomci  Apontoli,  with  its  injunc- 
tion that  no  one  sliall  seek  to  regain  health  by 
using  a  ligature  of  medicinal  herbs  or  praising  a 
herb  in  a  '  magic  song.'  Tlie  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances of  Eadgar  and  the  Northumbrian  priests' 
laws  contain  regulations  to  the  same  effect.  Among 
the  Northern  Teutons  likewise  canon  law  directed 
its  mandates  against  superstition  and  magic. 

Till  well  on  in  the  16th  cent,  .synods  and  councils 
of  the  Church  were  constantly  under  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  the  use  of  spells  and  amulets  and 
the  evils  arising  from  them.  Thus  can.  9  of  a  papal 
bull  enacts  for  the  Lateran  Council  of  1514  that 
sortilcgia  made  by  invoking  demons,  by  incanta- 
tions, or  by  other  superstitious  practices  are  un- 
lawful. Clerics  who  ott'end  are  to  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  their  superiors,  and  laymen  are  to 
be  excommunicated  or  visited  with  civil  penalties. 

In  dealing  with  such  offences,  the  national  codes 
of  the  various  Teutonic  peoples  do  not  show  the 
same  unanimity  as  the  Church.  The  Teutonic 
nations  that  came  into  existence  on  Roman  terri- 
tory found  it  necessary  to  base  their  legislation 
against  magic  directly  upon  the  ordinances  of 
Roman  law.  The  earliest  Teutonic  code,  the  lex 
Visigothnrtim,  enacted  (bk.  vi.  tit.  2,  4)  that  those 
who  'quibusdam  incantationibus'  bring  hailstorms 
upon  tlie  fields  and  the  vineyards  '  ducentenis 
flagellis  publice  verberentur  et  decalvati  deformiter 
decern  convicinas  possessiones  circuire  cogantur 
inviti.'  Rotharis,  king  of  the  Longobardi,  sternly 
prohibited  the  belief  in  cannibal  witches.  Among 
the  Germans,  as  among  all  other  races,  the  feeling 
prevailed  that  one  who  practised  malefic  magic 
must  at  all  costs  be  got  rid  of,  whether  by  expul- 
sion from  the  tribe  or  by  death.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  variety  of  testimony  from  Northern 
Europe  which  seems  to  show  that  the  practice  of 
magic  was  not  in  all  circumstances  deemed  criminal. 

In  the  civil  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  the 
7th  cent,  onwards,  we  find  penal  enactments  again.'it 
superstition  and  magic,  and  in  particular  against 
the  employment  of  spells  and  amulets.  The  laws 
of  Alfred  the  Great  dealing  with  magic  are  founded 
mainly  on  the  Biblical  denunciations  of  the  prac- 
tice. Of  similar  character  are  the  legal  ordinances 
directed  against  the  occult  art  among  the  Northern 
Teutons.  The  older  Icelandic  canon  law  of  the 
12th  crent.  ordains  that  those  who  tamper  with 
incantations  or  witchcraft  shall  be  punished  by 
banishment. 

The  evil  against  which  the  enactments  of  the 
Teutonic  codes  were  mainly  directed  was  malefic 
magic  (malefciuni).  Until  the  8th  cent,  we  find 
no  similar  enactments  against  other  superstitions 
which  eventually  gathered  round  the  belief  in 
witchcraft.  But  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
cannibal  witches  and  in  witches'  flights  was  ex- 


plicitly forljidden  by  eccle.'siastical  and  civil  legisla- 
tion, though  Ivo  of  Chartres  (<■.  .\.u.  1100)  thought 
it  ixissible  that  witches  exerted  some  inttuonce  upon 
the  sexual  functions.  The  Church,  however,  not- 
withstanding all  its  exertions,  was  by  no  means 
succeiisful  in  ridding  the  people  of  their  magic 
beliefs  and  practices.  Both  contiiiueil  to  flourish 
abundantly  in  the  department  of  medicine,  thanks 
to  the  recrudescence  of  the  old  neo-Platonic — 
in  reality,  the  Baby lono- Egyptian — doctrine  of 
demons.  At  an  early  period  medicine  had  become 
the  monopoly  of  the  cloister  ;  the  demons  of  disease 
were  exorcized  by  the  priest ;  and  to  relics,  to  the 
rosary,  and  to  the  '  Agnus  Dei '  were  ascribed  the 
greatest  \irtHes.  Those  who  in  sickness  and 
trouble  applied  to  the  priests  were  treated  by 
means  of  the  amulet  and  the  incantation,  so  that 
as  late  as  the  IGth  cent. — .at  a  time,  that  is,  when  a 
medi<'al  piofession  in  the  proper  sense  existed — 
adjurations  were  still  resorted  to  by  doctors. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  belief  in 
magic  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  it  accepted 
magic  as  an  indisputable  reality.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  ranged  itself  with  the  civil  legislation  in 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  certain  dangerous 
popular  superstitions.  But  in  the  13th  cent,  came 
a  momentous  change  in  the  Church's  standpoint. 
The  doctrine  of  Satan  was  now  made  the  basis  of 
t  he  doctrine  of  magic  and  witchcraft.  The  nightly 
journeys  of  witches,  the  transformation  of  human 
beings  into  animals,  the  sexual  intercourse  of  men 
with  female  demons,  and  the  operation  of  sorcery 
in  the  sexual  functions — all  these  things  were  now 
accepted  as  facts  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Then  in  the 
14th  cent,  the  two  currents  of  heresy  and  sorcery, 
which  had  hitherto  run  side  by  side,  became 
amalgamated  with  each  other,  and  merged  in  the 
belief  in  witchcraft.  While  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes  the  practice  of  magic  had  hitherto  been 
penalized — to  speak  strictly — only  because  of  the 
mischief  which  it  might  work,  in  the  13th  cent, 
the  civil  legislatures  in  Germany  likewise  resolved 
upon  a  new  policy.  The  Old  Saxon  code  (Sachsen- 
spicqcl)  sent  those  who  practised  magic  of  any  kind 
to  the  stake,  and  its  example  was  followed  by 
other  municipal  and  territorial  codes.  In  spite  of 
the  rigour  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  true,  the  earlier 
penal  law  (which  threatened  with  excommunication 
the  users  of  incantations,  amulets,  or  other  magic 
devices)  was  still  pleaded  for  by  the  councils  and 
by  certain  outstanding  men  among  the  clergy. 
But  the  Inquisition  at  length  silencetl  every  stric- 
ture against  its  competence  to  deal  with  magic. 
By  the  civil  legislation  of  the  ICth  cent,  those  who 
dealt  in  magic  and  soothsaying  were  punished 
mainly  by  fines  ;  the  death-penalty  was  scarcely 
ever  mooted.  On  the  other  baud,  the  Hamburg 
criminal  code  of  1508  enacts  that  the  punishment 
of  malefic  magic  shall  be  death  by  fire,  and  this 
clause  was  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  legislation 
— the  '  peinliche  Gericlitsordnung  Kaiser  Kails  V. ' 
— while  we  find  that  the  criminal  code  of  the  Elec- 
torate of  Saxony  (1572)  sentenced  witches  to  death 
by  fire,  and  its  example  ^^■as  followed  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  8e\eral  States.  The  persecution  of 
witches  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  various 
territories  of  Germany  during  the  second  half  of 
the  16th  centurj'.  In  England  the  earliest  processes 
of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  trials  for  real  or 
alleged  attacks  upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
as  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  But  in  England 
the  laws  against  witchcraft  were  in  general  much 
more  lenient  than  was  commonly  the  case  on  the 
Continent.  Witch-persecution  in  England  dates 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.  ;  in  Scot- 
land cases  are  found  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
that  century.  With  regard  to  Sweden,  we  are  not 
in  a  (losition  to  say  whether  witches  were  burned 
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before  or  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  These 
measures,  ho-svever,  were  incapable  of  extirpating 
the  belief  in  magic — just  as  the  Eeforniation  itself 
failed  to  destroy  it,  though  the  delusion  certainly 
received  a  telling  blow  from  the  Keforniers.  As  to 
the  question  whether  sorcery  has  a  foundation  in 
fact,  the  Reformers  tliemselves  shared  the  ideas  of 
their  age.  and  the  final  deathblow  to  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  was  administered  by  the 
reconstituted  sciences  of  modern  times. 

Even  in  the  earliest  ages  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  drawn  between  lawful  and  unlawful 
magic.  Tlie  latter  was  treated  by  all  races  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  not  seldom  jninished  with 
death.  Among  the  Teutons,  as  elsewhere,  in- 
cantations and  amulets  were  utilized  as  a  means 
of  securing  protection  and  profit  to  the  individual 
and  his  belongings,  and  also  to  work  injury  upon 
others,  and  their  possessions.  The  magic  spells  of 
the  Teutons  may  therefore  be  arranged  in  two 
main  divisions,  according  to  the  purposes  that  they 
were  intended  to  serve  :  (1)  magic  formula;  supposed 
to  secure  protection  and  advantage ;  (2)  magic 
formuL-e  intended  to  injure  others.  But,  as  the 
subject  itself  suggests,  the  former  class  may  be 
further  divided  according  to  the  efl'ects  which  the 
spells  were  intended  to  produce.  Their  object 
might  be  either  (a)  to  drive  away  an  existent  evil, 
to  'exorcize'  it,  or  (b)  to  avert  a  possible  evil  by 
means  of  a  '  blessing.'  This  dichotomy  of  the  first 
main  group,  however,  will  not  be  found  exhaustive, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  mark  off  another  subdivision. 
Ma^ic  formulje  were  used  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  present  and  averting  future  evils,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  inducing  spirits  to  throw  light 
upon  the  future,  and  upon  hidden  things  generally. 
In  so  far  as  tliis  (c)  prophetic  magic  (as  it  may  be 
called)  had  often  to  do  with  things  whicli  lay  in  the 
future,  it  comes  into  close  touch  with  the  class  of 
magic  formula;  designed  to  prevent  possible  evil. 
But,  whUe  the  reseived  spells  can  for  the  most  part 
be  assigned  to  one  or  other  of  these  four  genera, 
many  particular  species  may  be  diflTerentiated  within 
the  larger  groups.  The  number  of  difierent  varieties 
will  in  general  correspond  to  that  of  the  various 
jmrposes  which  the  formnlEe  were  meant  to  serve. 

Magic  can  be  overcome  only  by  counter-magic  ; 
such  was  at  one  time  the  universal  postulate  of  tlie 
occult  art.  In  primitive  times,  however,  all  sorcery 
consisted  in  words  and  S3'mbols,  generally  conjoined 
with  actions.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  Germans, 
Tacitus  (Genu,  x.)  states  that,  when  the  deity  was 
consulted  by  means  of  the  lot,  the  priests  held 
aloft  the  magic  wand  engraved  witb  symbols, 
muttering  incantations  the  while.  .Sundry  Anglo- 
Saxon  spells  specify  the  appropriate  action  to  be 
performed.  Thus  the  incantation  for  bewitched 
soil  gives  precise  directions  regarding  the  requisite 
symbolic  actions  and  sacrificial  iisages.  For  the 
formula  against  the  machinations  of  witches  the 
instruction  runs  :  '  wiS  fterstice  feferfuige  and  seo 
reade  netele,  Se  furh  a>rn  inwyxS,  and  wegbrade : 
wyll  in  buteran ' ;  then  at  tne  end,  '  nim  ponne 
))8et  soex,  ado  on  wastan.'  But  word  and  action 
had  already  been  frequently  employed  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  word  came  to  be  used  apart  from  all  accessaries 
or  symbolic  actions.  The  Teutonic  conviction  that 
magical  efi'ects  could  be  directly  produced  by  the 
spoken  word  must  doubtless  have  found  expression 
in  the  particular  form  of  the  spell.  But  the  simplest 
— and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  oldest — vehicle  of  direct 
influence  is  the  express  command,  and,  accordingly, 
such  command  must  have  formed  tlie  nucleus 
of  the  Teutonic  incantation.  Two  examples  of 
Teutonic  spells  may  be  given  here.  The  fii"st  is  a 
formula  from  the  l)th-10th  cent.,  which  has  come 
down  to   us    bearing    the    title   'contra  vermes' 


(C.   von   Mullenhoft"  and  W.   Scherer,  Dciikmdlcr 
dcutsclier  Poesie  und  Prosa  ■*,  i.  [1892]  17) : 
'  Gang  lit,  nesso,  mid  nifrun  nesgiklinon 

ut  faua  themo  marge  an  that  b6n, 

fail  themo  bene  an  that  fldsg, 

dt  fan  themo  fl&sge  an  thia  hOd, 

Qt  fan  thera  bOd  an  thesa  strata, 
drohtin,  uuertbe  sd  ! ' 
With  this  may  be  associated  the  Anglo-Saxon 
'blessing  of  bees,'  the  'AvyS  ymbe,'  from  a  Cam- 
bridge MS  of  the  nth  century.  After  a  direction 
regarding  a  magical  action,  and  a  verse  explanatory 
thereof,  it  continues  {C.  W.  M.  Grein  and  R.  P. 
VViilcker,  Bibliothek  der  anqelsitchs.  Poesie,  i.  [18831 
319f.): 

'  Sitte  ge.  sigewif ,  sigaS  to  eorpan  ! 
njefre  ge  ^\■ilde  to  \vudu  fleogan  1 
Beo  ge  swaagemindige  mines  godes, 
8Wa  bi3  manna  gebwiic  metes  and  epeles.' 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  spells  of  this  kind 
should  exist  independently,  and  unattached  to  any 
preliminary   narrative.     This   has. been   observed 
also  by  Schroder  in  his  article  '  Uber  das  Spell ' 
(ZDA  xxxvii.  259) : 

'  Probable  as  it  ia  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization  the 
action  of  the  galdr,  i.e.  the  spell  in  the  proper  sense,  or  of 
certain  species  of  it,  was  produced  in  connexion  with  the 
narration  of  a  particular  m.vthical  incident,  yet  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  in  other  periods  Che  epic  narrative  and 
the  magic  formula  are  disjoined,  and  may  each  maintain  a 
separate  existence.' 

Besides  these  adjurations  strictly  so  called,  wliich 
were  complete  in  themselves,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  Teutonic  spells,  there  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  same  age  another  species — 
that  in  which  an  epic  narrative  is  prefixed  to  the 
formula  proper. 

The  classical  examples  of  this  type  are  the  two  Merseburg 
incantations,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  spelJ  against  the  practices  of 
the  wit«h  is  constructed  on  similar  lines.  The  substance  of  the 
introductory  portion — the  narrative — is  generally  borrowed  from 
mythology.  The  procedure  was  to  relate  some  incident  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  an  effect  identical  with  or  similar  to 
that  which  the  formula  was  meant  to  produce.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  spell  should  now 
operate  with  like  efficacy ;  the  bare  recitation  of  the  stor.v 
invested  the  formula  with  all  the  potency  required.  But  this 
dependence  of  the  formula  upon  the  narrative  certainly  indicates 
a  change  of  view  regarding  the  power  of  the  formula.  The 
performer  has  lost  his  earlier  reliance  on  his  own  capacity,  and 
this  must,  accordingly,  be  reinforced  from  without. 

While  this  epic  type  of  spell  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  primitive  Teutonic  form,  the  facts  would 
seem  to  imply  its  secondary  character,  though  its 
root  may  indeed  lie  in  paganism,  but  in  any 
case  the  recitation  of  a  short  narrative  before  the 
actual  formula  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Teutons — let 
alone  the  W^estern  Teutons — this  form  of  spell  being 
traceable  among  other  races  and  in  much  more 
remote  times.  It  was  certainly  known  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Hindus.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  not  even  a 
distinctively  Indogermanic  usage,  since  it  is  found 
also  among  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians. 
An  Egyptian  pajiyrus  of  the  XXth  dynasty  (now 
in  Turin),  for  instance,  contains  a  spell  which  in 
its  whole  design  shows  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Merseburg  incantation  for  fracture  of  the  leg. 
lu  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  spells,  too,  precisely 
as  in  the  Teutonic,  the  scene  of  the  narrative  part 
is  always  laid  in  the  mythological  sphere.  In  view 
of  the  vast  influence  exercised  by  the  Oriental,  and 
especially  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian,  magical 
ideas  upon  the  nations  of  the  West,  it  is  a  tempting 
conjecture  that  Oriental  models  may  have  been 
largely  instrumental  in  propagating  the  narrative 
spell  among  the  Indogermanic  peoples  of  Europe 
— first  of  all  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  area,  and 
then  derivatively  in  the  Teutonic.  At  all  events, 
the  theorj'  that  the  Teutons  had  a  primitive  type 
of  spell  consisting  of  a  prose  narrative  followed 
by  a  rhythmical  formula,  as  adopted  by  Schroder 
[loc.  cit.),  is  beside  the  purpose.  Tlie  primordial 
element  was  certainly  the  formula,  the  narrative 
being  added  later  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  each  could 
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be  used  by  itself  alone.  We  find,  moreover,  that 
in  t'lirislian  times  qnile  dill'erent  introductions 
were  combined  with  I  lie  real  nucleus  of  the  spell. 
We  must  therefore  lliiiik  of  each  part  as  distinct 
in  itself,  and  in  no  decree  the  le.ss  so  because  in  the 
recitation  'snyiu";  and  .singing'  came  alternately. 
In  all  prcdiability  the  spells  were  sinijjly  muttered 
in  an  undertone  ;  there  is  a  large  mass  of  evidence 
— and  not  from  Teutonic  sources  only — pointing  to 
this  mode  of  recital. 

Thus  the  missionaries  who  came  to  evangelize 
the  Teutonic  tribes  found  iwn  (yjics  of  indigenous 
incantations,  viz.  the  purely  imperative  and  the 
narrative.  As  the  (Church  was  unable  to  put  an 
end  to  heathen  customs  and  practices,  or  the  use 
of  magic  formula',  it  adopted  the  policy  of  assimi- 
lating everything  that  could  in  any  way  be  re- 
conciled with  its  own  views,  hoping  that  by  the 
device  of  clothing  the  ol)jectionable  thing  in  a 
Christian  garb,  it  might  succeed  in  eradicating 
the  superstitions  of  the  heathen.  It  likewi.se  en- 
deaNoured  to  transform  the  ancient  formulie,  and 
here  proliablj'  it.s  lirst,  as  also  its  most  urgent,  tasU 
was  to  eliminate  the  licathen  characters  from  the 
narrative  spells  and  put  Christian  ones  in  their 
place.  These  new  formula^  were  generally  composed 
in  ver.se,  and  were  embellished  witli  rhyme.  Tlieir 
narrative  portions  exhibited  Biblical  characters, 
such  as  Jesus,  Mary,  the  apostles,  and  others,  in 
perfectly  a]>])ropriate  situations — a  fact  which  in 
itself  conclusively  shows  that  the  spells  in  question 
originated  in  ecclesiastical  circles.  Such  imitations 
of  heathen  formula?  composed  by  the  clergy  are 
relatively  numerous,  and  date  for  the  most  part 
from  the  11th  and  l'2tli  centuries. 

From  this  narrative  species  of  Christian  .spell. 
again,  was  in  part  evolved  a  new  type.  This  toolv 
the  form  of  a  comparison  or  allegory,  and  its  rubric 
ran  thus  :  '  As  sucli  and  such  a  result  was  brought 
about  then,  so  let  it  be  jn-oduced  now.'  Very  few 
of  the  surviving  spells  of  this  type  are  in  metrical 
form  :  the  great  majority  are  in  prose. 

A  further  form  of  blessing,  for  the  use  and 
difTusion  of  which  the  clergy  must  again  be  regarded 
as  mainly  responsible,  derives  its  origin  from  the 
special  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  known  as  the 
sacramental s.  New  formula'  were  formed  on  the 
pattern  of  the  'exorcisms,'  'benedictions,'  and 
'consecrations,'  or  these  were  simply  translated 
into  the  vernacular.  This  species  is  probably  not 
older  than  the  13th  century. 

Mention  must  also  lie  made  of  a  type  of  magic 
formula  in  regard  to  which  the  monks  played 
merely  an  intermediate  role.  This  grou])  consists 
mainly  of  formnhe  handed  down  in  ancient  medical 
writings.  The  design  of  most  of  these  is  the  cure 
of  disease,  but  adjurations  for  u.se  in  digging  u]i 
medicinal  plants  were  also  transmitted  in  this  way. 
The.se  formula'  were,  of  course,  mostly  in  the  Latin 
language.  Their  potency  laj'  mainly  in  phrases 
and  letters — magic  words  and  character.-  largely  of 
Eastern  origin,  being  derived  from  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  and  .Jewish  magic.  This  group,  ac- 
cordingly, comi)rises  the  most  ancient  type  of  spell, 
which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  always  exhibits  an 
unintelligible  jumble  of  words.  From  the  earliest 
times,  indeed,  this  very  unintelligibility  was  the 
indispensable  condition  of  the  efficacy  of  the  spell. 
From  the  1.3tli  cent. ,  howe^■er,  we  must  take  account 
also  of  another  contributory  source  of  the  supersti- 
tion which  is  concerned  with  words  an<l  letters — 
and,  it  may  be  added,  numbers  also.  This  was  the 
religions  jihilosophy  of  the  .Jews,  as  set  forth  in 
tlie  works  of  the  ^Cabbala  (y.c. ). 

These  leading  types  will  suffice  to  classify  the 
great  majority  of  magic  formube,  .ind  even  the 
hybrid,  composite,  and  other  derivative  varieties 
which   inevitably  made   their  appearance  in   the 


course  of  centuries.  But  the  prime  factor  in  such 
seccmdnry  formations  was  doubtless  oral  tradition, 
to  the  action  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
spells  would  certainly  \te  subject  at  some  stage  of 
tneir  development.  The  learned  formulro  of  tho 
Church  arc  usually  of  considerable  length,  and  in 
their  full  form  would  have  relatively  little  vogue 
among  the  common  people.  From  these  larger 
spells,  accordingly,  certain  typical  portions  were 
excerpted,  and  tlien  used  independently.  The 
popular  mind  laid  the  main  emphasis  njion  the 
nucleus  of  the  spell — the  formula  proper;  and 
examples  of  this  type  become  numerous  from  the 
16th  century.  In  these  the  strict  parallelism  of 
tlie  earlier  ecclesiastical  blessings  is  to  some  extent 
abandoned.  It  was  now  considered  sulHcient  to 
say  :  '  As  surely  as  this  act  has  taken  place,  so 
surely  inny  this  efVect  ensue.'  Sometimes,  in  fact, 
the  place  of  tl' :  parallel  is  taken  by  the  antithesis. 
It  became  the  practice,  further,  to  draw  upon  still 
more  remote  ((uarters  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
blessing,  and  to  introduce  formula'  which  in  them- 
selves had  formerly  done  duty  as  blessings,  so  that 
the  fornmlfe  of  blessing,  being  supplemented  by  in- 
vocations of  (u)d  and  mul  tiplied  petitions,  often  actu- 
ally approximated  to  the  character  of  prayer  itself. 

SViien  we  consider  the  mass  of  Teutonic  formulae 
— even  with  the  16th  cent,  as  the  ulterior  limit — 
in  relation  to  the  purposes  which  tliey  were  meant 
to  serve,  we  see  that  the  multiplicity  of  forms 
mentioned  in  the  Hdramdl,  the  Sigrdrifumcil,  and 
the  HotnUia  de  sacrilrrjiis  is  by  no  means  an 
exaggeration.  Ailjnrations  against  disease  cer- 
tainly constitute  the  largest  class.  Many  maladies 
were  believed  to  be  due  to  malignant  demons  and 
unfriendly  magicians,  and  were  therefore  com- 
bated by  the  magic  formula.  But  the  same 
means  was  employed  in  dealing  with  diseases 
about  the  origin  of  which  there  was  no  uncer- 
tainty. The  remedies  employed  in  such  cases 
were  supposcnl  to  acquire  peculiar  eflicacy  by 
having  a  spell  uttered  over  them. 

Nor  was  it  human  beings  only  who  in  their 
distresses  were  benetited  by  spells.  As  had  been 
believed  from  tlie  earliest  times,  protection  was 
equally  indispensable  for  the  lower  creatures  most 
closely  associated  with  human  life,  viz.  the  do- 
mestic animals.  In  their  case  also,  therefore, 
magic  formuhr  were  used  to  w.ard  off  disease  and 
other  evils.  The  dog,  an<l  especially  the  shep- 
herd's dog.  was  protected  in  this  way  from  the 
dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed  from  wild  bea-sts. 
People  wer(!  very  si)ecially  concerned,  however,  to 
guard  against  tlie  bite  of  mad  dogs.  A  certain 
blessing,  'ad  pullos  de  nido,'  was  supposed  to  help 
the  growth  of  chickens.  The  purjiose  of  the  some- 
what numerous  'lice-blessings"  was  to  keep  the 
insects  from  swarming. 

There  was,  besides,  a  muUitude  of  adjurations 
for  animals  other  than  the  domestic.  People  tried 
to  rid  their  houses  of  flies,  mice,  and  rats  liy  appeal 
to  the  i)o>\er  of  the  formula  ;  wolves  were  adjured 
not  to  hurt  the  cattle  in  the  fields:  serpents,  to 
be  easily  caught.  The  bile  of  the  serpent  was 
averted  by  sjiclls,  and  by  nicuis  of  adjurations  the 
re))tiles  were  induced  to  yield  up  the  jiotent  <q)hite 
stone,  and  to  be  obedient  to  all  commands.  The 
tooth  and  the  right  forcpaw  of  the  badger  acted 
as  ch.arms  .again~t  all  kinds  of  injury,  and  with 
the  shoulder  of  a  toad  a  man  could  win  the  love  of 
whomsoever  he  chose. 

In  the  therapeutics  of  ancient  and  medi.'eval 
times  an  important  place  was  assigned  to  medi- 
cinal herbs.  It  was  of  vital  moment,  however, 
that  the.se  herbs  should  still  retain  their  supposed 
virtues  after  being  jiluckcd,  and  certain  magical 
forninlie  were  Ijelieved  to  ensure  this.  The  luac- 
tice  was  to  adjure  cither  the  whole  world  of  herbs. 
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or  a  delinite  number  of  tliem  (cf.  the  Anglo-Saxon 
'nine-herb  spell'),  or,  again,  some  particular  herb. 
But  still  further  manifestations  of  the  potency  of 
herbs  could  be  elicited.  They  could  be  made  to 
secure  the  traveller  against  fatigue,  to  act  as  a 
defence  against  weapons,  and  to  protect  the  cattle 
from  sorcery  and  the  crops  from  hailstorms.  They 
could  also  help  one  to  win  love,  to  open  locks,  to 
ascertain  truth,  and  to  read  both  the  future  and 
the  past. 

Then  the  magic  formulae  served  to  protect  men 
not  only  against  disease,  but  also  against  the 
malice  of  their  fellows  and  the  threat  of  mi^- 
fortune.  By  their  aid  a  person  sought  to  safe- 
guard himself — especially  when  on  a  journey— 
against  the  artifice  of  his  enemies,  to  bhmt  then- 
weapons,  and  to  free  himself  from  prison.  By 
the  same  means  he  could  defend  himself  agains! 
malefic  magic,  and  against  the  bewitching  ol 
his  food  and  drink.  Other  formula  possessed  the 
power  of  procuiing  friendship,  love,  and  favour, 
and  of  gaining  justice  before  a  legal  tribunal. 
Wives  sought,  through  the  medium  of  magic,  to 
tura  the  harshness  of  their  husbands  into  love. 
An  astute  merchant  of  the  16th  cent,  would  even 
try  by  a  spell  to  induce  people  to  buy  up  his  stock 
of  stale  wares. 

Human  life  was  thus  surrounded  by  a  ramjjart 
of  spells,  and  propertj'  likewise  was  in  similar 
fashion  made  proof  against  evil  influences.  Houses 
were  secured  by  spells  against  burglary  and  fire, 
and  corn  in  the  granaries  was  kept  from  decay. 
If  anything  was  lost  or  stolen,  the  magic  formula 
could  restore  it,  and  even  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  thief.  The  same  means  were  also  used  to 
protect,  and  to  increase,  the  fruits  of  gardens  and 
fields. 

The  number  of  extant  magic  formuUe  designed 
to  work  harm  is  quite  insignificant — a  circum- 
stance which  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  rigorous 
treatment  metedi  out  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  practice  of  malefic  magic.  Such  hurtful 
spells  might  be  used  by  the  malicious  to  sow 
dissension  between  old  friends,  to  change  the  love 
of  a  married  couple  into  hatred,  to  bring  every 
conceivable  disaster  upon  another,  and  even  to 
overwhelm  with  destruction  all  that  he  possessed. 

LlTERiTHKB.— i.  HlSTORr.  FORif.  ASD  SPECIES  OF  TEE  MAGIC 

FORMULA.— i.  Abercromby,  '  Ma^c  Songs  of  the  Finns,'  in 
FL  i.  [1800]  17 ff.;  E.  Baluze,  Capitularia  rcginii  Francorum, 
Paris,  1780,  ii. ;  A.  Boretius  and  V.  Krause,  Capitularia 
re'jum  Francorum,  Hanover,  18S3-S7,  i.  :  H.  Brunner, 
Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  i.2,  Leipzig,  1906;  C.  P.  Caspar!, 
Momilia  de  sacrilegiis,  Christiania,  1SS6 ;  J.  Diefenbach,  Der 
Znuberglaube  des  16ten  Jahrh.,  Mainz,  1900;  O.  Ebermann, 
Blut-  mid  Wvndsegen,  in  ihrer  Entwickluntj  dargestellt, 
Berlin,  1903  (  =  Palaestra,  xxiv.) ;  E.  Friedberg,  Aus  deutschea 
Bussbiickem,  Halle,  1868 ;  J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology,  tr. 
J.  S.  Stallybrass,  London,  1S82-88,  Deutsche  RechtsaUertiimer*, 
Leipzig,  1899;  Bandbuch  der  Gesch.  der  Medizin,  ed.  M. 
Neuburger  and  J.  Pagel,  Jena,  1901-05,  i. ;  J.  Hansen,  Quetlen 
vnd  Cntersvichungen  zur  Gesch.  der  Hexenwahns,  Bonn,  1901 ; 
M.  Hofler.  '  Krankheitsdamonen,'  in  JiiTT  ii.  [1809],  Deutsehes 
Krankheiisnamenfnich,  Munich,  1899;  O.  von  Hovorka  and 
A.  Kronfeld,  Vergleichendc  Volksnvdizin,  Stutt^rt,  1908-09, 
ii. ;  A.  John,  Sitte,  Branch,  und  Volkagtaube  tm  deutschen 
Westbbkmen,  Prague,  1905;  F.  Jostes,  '  Volksaberglauben  im 
15ten  Jahrh.,*  in^Zeitschr,  filr  vaterl.  Gesch.  und  Altertums- 
kimde  Westfalens,  xlvii.  (1&S9J ;  J.  M.  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in 
England,  2  vols.,  London.  1S19 ;  H.  C.  Lea,  Hist,  o.f  the 
iTiquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  New  York  and  London,  190S- 
11 ;  F.  Liebermann,  Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen,  Hatle, 
1903;  K.  Maurer,  Die  Bekehrxing  des  nortceg.  Stammes, 
Munich,  1855-56,  ii.;  E.  H.  Meyer,  Mythologie  der  Germanen, 
Strassburg,  1903;  E.  Mogk,  Germanische  Mfthologie-,  do. 
1S9S,  '  Die  Menschenopier  bei  den  Germanen,'  in  ASG,  1909 ; 
O.  Montelius,  EulturgeschichteSchxcedens,  Leipzig,  1906  ;  MGIl 
i.,  iii.;  H.  Pfannenscnmid,  GgnTWln.  irmtf/«;sf€,  Hanover,  1878; 
R.  Schmid,  Di^  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen-,  Leipzig,  1S3S  ; 
A.  E.  Schonbach.'Studien  zur  Gesch.  deralWeutschen  Predigt,' 
ii.,  in  SWA  W  cxlii.  [1900]  vii.  ;  R.  Schroder,  Lehrbuch  der 
deutschen  Rechtsgesch.^,  Leipzig,  1907  ;  H.  Schurtz,  '  Arnulette 
und  Zaubemiittel,'  in  A  A  xxii.  [1894] ;  B.  Thorpe,  The  Homilies 
of  the  Anglo-.'iaxon  Church,  i.,  Ijondon,  1S44  ;  K.  Weinhold, 
'  Die  altdeutschen  Ver^-unscliungsformeln,'  in  SUA  W,  1S95,  ii. ; 
W.  E.  Wilda,  Dan  SIrafrecht  der  Germanen,  Halle,  1842  ;  A. 
Wuttke, i'e/a^iifacAe  VolktaierglaubetierGegenwarf^,  Berhn, 


1900  ;  I.  von  Ziugerle,  '  Johannissegen  und  Gcrtrndenminne," 
in.Siral»'xL[1862]. 

ii.  COLLECTIOXS  OF  IIAGIC  F0R1IVI..E.—H.  Bang,  Norske 
Hexeformularer  og  inagiske  Opshri/ter,  Christiania,  1901  f.  ; 
K.  Bartsch,  Sagen,  Mdrchen,  und  Gebrdttche  aus  Mecklenburg^ 
Vienna,  1879-80 ;  j.  Brand  and  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Popular 
Antiquities-,  London,  1870;  G.  Chancer,  The  Miller's  Tale, 
The  Tale  o.fthe  Man  of  Latce  (It'orts,  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  0.\ford, 
1894-97);  T.  O.  Cockayne,  Leechdoms,  Wortcunniitg,  and 
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Sprachdenkmiiler,  Norden,  1899;  T.  Wright  and  J.  O.  Halli- 
well,  Iielitiuiceantiqu<e,hondon,lSil~i'.i.         1''.  HaLSIG. 

MAGIC  (Vedic).— I.  Definition.— The  sphere  of 
cult  and  ritual  has  two  aspects  in  Vedic  literature 
— religion  and  magic.  The  former  (see  art.  VEDIC 
Religion)  represents  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
gods  and  lesser  divine  beings.  Its  object  is  to 
cultivate  their  goodwill  by  means  of  hymns  as 
well  as  sacrifice,  and  thus  to  induce  them  to  bestow 
in  return  the  benefits  v.hich  man  desires.  The 
essential  character  of  Vedic  religion,  therefore,  is 
propitiatory  and  persuasive.  Magic,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavours  to  gain  its  ends  by  influencing 
the  course  of  events,  without  the  intervention  of 
divine  beings,  by  means  of  spells  and  ritual.  Its 
essential  character  is,  therefore,  coercive.  Both 
aim  at  the  same  result,  but  in  difi'erent  ways. 
Religion  achieves  its  purpose  indirectly  by  inclin- 
ing the  will  of  a  powerful  ally  through  prayer  and 
gifts,  for  instance,  to  destroy  an  enemy ;  magic 
does  so  directly  by  operating  with  the  impersonal 
(and  imaginary)  causal  connexion  between  the 
means  which  it  employs  and  the  etiect  to  be 
attained,  as  burning  the  effigy  of  an  enemy  in 
order  to  burn  the  enemy  himself.  Its  practice  was 
in  part  auspicious  and  beneficent,  as  the  ritual 
for  the  obtaining  of  offspring  or  luck,  of  rain  or 
victory,  but  it  was  largely  maleficent  iu  the  interest 
of  individuals  and  not  of  the  community,  and, 
therefore,  as  being  dangerous,  was  condemned  by 
the  priesthood,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  applied 
by  themselves. 

2.  Literary  sources.— The  sphere  of  religion,  as 
considered  apart  from  magic,  is  chiefly  represented 
by  the  earliest  product  of  Indian  literature,  the 
Rigveda,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  hymns 
addressed  to  various  gods,  in  which  their  greatness 
and  their  deeds  are  praised  and  all  kinds  of  welfare 
are  prayed  for,  and  which  are  intended  to  accom- 
pany the  ritual  of  the  Soma  sacrifice  (cf.  art. 
Hymns  [Vedic],  §  7  f. ).  Only  a  dozen  of  its  1028 
hymns  are  concerned  with  magic,  about  one  half 
of  them  being  auspicious,  the  rest  maleficent  in 
character.  As  to  any  magical  rites  connected  with 
the  sacrifice,  the  Kigveda  gives  us  no  information. 
On  the  other  hand,  magic  is  the  main  and  essential 
.subject-matter  of  the  Atharvaveda  (art.  HvsiNS 
[Vedic],  §  II) ;  it  is  a  collection  of  metrical  spells, 
largely  to  be  accompanied  by  ceremonies  aiming 
at  the  welfare  of  the  magician  or  the  injury  of  his 
enemies.  The  Yajurveda  (art.  Hymns  [Vedic], 
§  13)  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
these  two  Vedas  as  regards  magic.  In  its  original 
part,  which  consists  of  prose  formulte,  the  gods  are 
only  secondary,  bearing  a  kind  of  mechanical  rela- 
tion to  the  sacrificial  ceremonial  with  which  these 
formulje  are  associated,  and  which  they  follow  in 
its  minutest  details.  Its  character  is  thus  of  a 
magical  rather  than  a  religious  type.  The  great 
development,  in  this  period,  of  an  intricate  ritual 
and  the  concentration  of  sacerdotal  thought  on  its 
perfect  performance  had  led  to  the  new  conception 
that  sacrifice  was  not  meant  to  propitiate  the 
gods,  but  directly  to  control  the  natural  course  of 
things. 

The  prose  theological  works  called  Brahmanas, 
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which  represent  the  next  sta^e  of  Vedic  literature, 
being  concerned  witli  explaining  and  interjiretini; 
the  actiiils  of  the  ritual,  supply  much  information 
regarding  tlie  magical  notions  and  observances  with 
which  the  sacriKcial  ceremonial  was  permeated. 
The  Upanisads,  thouf;h  a  continuation  of  the  Brah- 
raanas,  are  philosophical  rather  than  religious,  but 
their  speculations  on  the  nature  oi  brahman  and  on 
the  supernatural  powers  acquired  by  knowledge 
and  asceticism  are  charged  with  magical  notions. 

The  linal  phase  of  Vedic  literature,  which  comes 
down  to  c.  200  B.C.,  is  represented  by  the  Sutras. 
These  concise  manuals,  especially  those  dealing 
with  domestic  life  (rirhya),  and  to  a  less  extent 
those  concerned  with  customary  law  (dharmn), 
show  how  the  observances  of  everyday  life  were 
saturated  with  magical  beliefs  anil  practices  (cf. 
also  art.  Literature  [Vedic  and  Classical  Sans- 
krit], §§  8-12). 

3.  Importance  of  the  subject. — A  knowledge  of 
Vedic  magic  is  obviously  important  to  the  inves- 
tigator of  magic  in  general,  for  here  we  have 
magical  material,  bearing  on  every  aspect  of 
human  life,  which  began  to  be  recorded  well  over 
3000  years  ago,  and  which  can,  from  that  time 
onwards,  be  historically  studied  in  continuous  suc- 
cessive literary  stages,  extending  over  more  than 
1000  years.  Such  facilities  are  att'orded  by  no 
other  ancient  literature  as  regaids  either  tlie  anti- 
quity or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  evidence 
alibrded.  The  nuiterial  in  Vedic  literature  does 
not  require  to  be  laboriously  gathered  toL'ether 
from  scanty  and  scattered  references,  as  is  neces- 
sary elsewhere.  It  is  here  supjdied  not  only  in 
great  abundance,  but,  for  the  most  part,  in  an 
easily  accessible  collected  form.  Its  aid  is,  more- 
over, essential  to  the  student  of  Indian  religion  : 
without  it  he  would  arrive  at  erroneous  or  exagger- 
ated conclusions  as  to  the  purity  and  advanced 
character  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  that  re- 
ligion in  its  earliest  form. 

4.  Sacrifice  and  magic. — Considering  that  in  the 
Kigveda  we  have  a  collection  of  praj-ers,  and  in  the 
Atharvaveda  one  of  spells,  are  we  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  the  spheres  of  religjion  and  of  magic 
were  already  separated  in  the  Vedic  period?  By 
no  means.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  sacrificial 
invocation  had  by  that  time  assumed  a  literary 
type,  and  that  the  hymns  of  a  magical  character 
found  in  the  Kigveda  are  very  few  and  late.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prayers 
of  the  Kigveda,  being  addressed  to  the  great  gods, 
od'ered  few  opportunities  for  references  to  magical 
practices,  while  the  ritual  which  the  hymns  of  the 
Kigveda  were  intended  to  accompany,  and  which 
is  fully  described  in  other  Vedic  texts,  is,  though 
carried  out  by  the  sacrificial  priests,  from  begin- 
ning to  end  saturated  with  magical  observances. 
Again,  where  there  is  a  gioup  of  ceremonies  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  purpose  and, 
therefore,  favourable  to  a  greater  prominence  of 
the  magical  element,  such  as  the  wedding  and 
funeral  rites,  we  meet  with  quite  a  network  of 
majjical  usages  bearing  the  stamp  of  extreme 
antiquity.  It  is  thus  impos.sible  to  su|)pose  that 
the  sacrificial  priests  of  the  Kigveda,  thecompo.sers 
of  the  old  hymns,  should  have  occupied  an  isolated 
position,  untouched  by  magical  practices  derived 
from  a  much  earlier  a^e  and  afterwards  continued 
throughout  the  priestly  literature  of  later  times. 
In  fact,  a  close  examination  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Kigveda  actually  affords  evidence  that  even  in  thou 
the  belief  in  magical  power  independent  of  the  gods 
is  to  be  found.  Thus  in  one  hymn  (x.  xcviii.)  the 
sncrificing  priest  Devapi  begins  with  the  intention 
of  appealing  to  the  gods  for  rain,  but  then  himself 
brings  down  the  waters  by  the  magical  powers  of 
liis  sacrificial  art :  '  the  sage  Devapi  sat  down  to  the 


duty  of  Ilotr  pric.->t,  familiar  with  the  goodwill  of 
the  gods  ;  he  then  i)oured  down  from  the  siwi above 
to  the  sea  below  the  heavenly  waters  of  rain  '  (v.  v.). 
Every  page  of  the  Brahmanas  and  of  the  ritual 
Sutras  shows  that  the  whole  sacrificial  ceremonial 
was  overgrown  with  the  notion  that  the  sacrifice 
exercised  power  over  gods  and,  going  beyond  them, 
could  directly  influence  things  and  events  without 
their  intervention.  An  incipient  form  of  this 
notion  already  api)ears  in  the  Kigveda,  where 
exaggerated  sacrilicial  |)Owers  are  in  several  pas- 
sages mythically  attributed  to  ancient  priests ;  e.g., 
'  with  mighty  spells  the  Fathers  found  the  hidden 
light  and  produced  the  dawn '  (VII.  Ixxvi.  4) ;  '  the 
Fathers  adorned  the  sky  with  stars,  like  a  black 
steed  with  pearls  ;  they  placed  darkness  in  night  and 
light  in  day  '  (X.  Ixviii.  11) ;  '  with  their  kindled  fire 
the  Aiigirases  (ancient  priests)  found  the  cows  and 
steeds  hidden  by  (the  demon)  I'aui'  (I.  Ixxxiii.  4) ; 
they  '  by  their  rite  caused  the  sun  to  mount  the  sky ' 
(X.  Ixii.  3) ;  '(the  ancient  fire  priest)  Atharvan  by 
sacrifices  first  prepared  the  paths ;  then  the  sun, 
the  guardian  f  f  ordinances,  was  born '  (I.  Ixxxiii.  5). 
The  ancient  priest  A'isvamitra,  by  directly  invoking 
the  rivers,  made  them  fordable  for  the  tribe  of  the 
Bharatas  (III.  xxxiii.  1-12).  Tlie  composers  of  all 
such  passages  must  have  attributed  to  the  sacrifice 
in  their  own  day  the  powers  which  they  thus  pro- 
jected into  the  past. 

An  examination  of  the  ritual  literature  shows 
that  the  dividing  line  between  a  sacrificial  act, 
which  is  meant  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  a  magical 
act,  which  is  intended  to  control  the  course  of  things, 
is  by  no  means  always  definite,  but  that  the  two  are 
often  intermingled.  Thus  the  morning  sacrifice 
at  sunrise,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Kigveda  (c.<7., 
IV.  li.  7),  when  the  fire  is  kindled  and  an  ottering 
is  made  to  the  fire-god,  in  the  Sntd/mfha  Brdhmana 
(II.  iii.  1.  5)  assumes  a  magical  character,  the  fire 
being  kindled  to  produce  sunrise  :  '  By  offering 
before  sunrise  he  (the  sacrificer)  makes  him  (the 
sun)  to  be  born  :  he  would  not  rise,  if  he  were  not 
to  sacrifice  in  it  (the  fire).'  A  similar  view  seems 
already  to  be  exi)ressed  in  a  verse  of  the  Rigveda : 
'  Let  us  kindle  tliee,  O  Agni,  that  thy  wondrous 
brand  may  shine  in  heaven '  (V.  vi.  4).  Again, 
there  are  several  passages  in  the  Kigveda  (e.g., 
IX.  xlix.  1,  xcvii.  17,  cvi.  9,  cviii.  9f.)  in  which  the 
Soma  ritual  is  spoken  of  in  the  magical  character 
of  producing  rain  direct,  without  influencing  the 
goodwill  of  the  gods  that  shed  rain. 

The  blending  of  a  sacrificial  and  a  magic  rite 
may  be  of  two  kinds.  A  ceremony  which  is  pri- 
marily sacrilicial  may  assume  a  magical  character 
by  the  nature  of  the  object  which  is  ottered  for  the 
attainment  of  a  special  purpose. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  only  food  eaten  by  man  origin- 
ally constituted  llie  sacrifice  offered  to  the  gods  in  tire.  On  the 
Vedic  sacriticial  ground  there  was,  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  the 
litter  of  grass  (barhia)  on  which  the  gods  were  conceived  as 
sitting  to  receive  the  oflfering:.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony the  barhii  was  thrown  into  the  Are,  origrinally,  no  doubt, 
to  render  it  innocuous  after,  by  the  divine  presence,  it  had 
become  dangerous  to  profane  contact.  To  the  barhU  corre- 
sponds, in  the  ancient  Persian  ritual,  the  bareainan  (a  bundle 
of  twigs ;  see  art.  Barso-m)  on  which  the  eacrifloial  ofTerings 
were  placed,  and  which  was  the  seat  of  the  gods.  This  indicates 
that  the  oblation  in  Are  was  an  Indo-Aryan  innovation,  and 
that  the  burning  of  the  '>arhis  not  improbably  formed  the 
transition  to  the  flre-sacriti'w. 

The  ritual  literature  furnishes  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  sacrifice  receiving  a  magical  turn  by  the 
employment  or  addition  of  a  non-eutable  substance  ; 
as  when  a  man  wishing  for  cattle  offers  the  dung  of 
a  couple  of  calves  (Go4/ii7a  Grhyasiitra,  IV.  ix.  13f. ) ; 
or  when  poison  is  added  to  an  ottering  in  order  to 
destroy  ants  (Kauiik-a  Sutra,  cxvi.).  On  the  other 
hand,  objects  suitable  for  direct  magical  manipula- 
tion could  easily  be  turned  into  an  ottering  by  those 
habituated  to  the  sacrificial  idea  in  order  to  invest 
magical  acts  with  the  garb  of  sacrifice.     Thus  the 
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buining  of  injurious  substances  would  become  a 
sacrifice  ;  for  instance,  arrow  tips  miglit  be  ottered 
in  order  to  destroy  au  enemy  {ib.  xlvii.  44).  In 
this  way  the  sacrifice  came  to  assume  the  r61e  of 
driving  away  demons  ;  of  lielping  a  woman  to  over- 
come her  rivals  ;  of  enabling  a  prince  to  conquer  his 
enemies  or  to  return  from  exile  ;  and  of  producing 
many  other  magical  results.  The  gradual  mixture 
of  the  religious  and  the  magical  in  the  direction 
of  the  latter  led  the  whole  syslem  of  sacrifice  to 
assume  this  character  in  the  later  Vedic  period. 

Various  causes  contributed  to  this  result.  The  belief  in  the 
divine  presence  at  the  sacrifice,  and  in  the  mysterious  success 
produced  by  the  sacrifice,  encouraj^ed  an  increasing  appHcation 
of  magical  practices  as  the  ceremonial  system  became  more 
elaborate.  Secondary  observances  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  might 
already  have  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  magic  from  the  begin- 
ning. Efforts  to  explain  accidental  features  of  the  ceremonial 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  effects  allied  to  magic.  Priests 
would  also  foster  belief  in  the  magical  power  of  sacrifice  in 
order  to  secure  their  own  indispensableness.  The  magical 
tendency  would  be  increased  by  the  mixture  of  prayer  and 
spell :  if  in  the  prayer  accompanying  the  sacrifice  the  magical 
effects  of  a  spell  were  assumed,  such  effects  would  naturally  be 
attributed  to  the  sacrifice  also. 

5.  Predominantly  magical  ritual.  —  There  are 
several  groups  of  rites  which,  though  lielonging  to 
the  sphere  of  sacrifice,  are  predominantly  magical 
in  character.  They  are  partly  connected  with 
family  and  partly  with  public  life.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are : 

(1)  The  wedding  ceremony. — What  little  worship  of  the  gods 
is  found  in  this  group  of  rites  is  almost  restricted  to  the  cult  of 
Agni,  the  domestic  god,  who  was  constituted  a  witness  of  the 
marriage,  and  who,  in  the  form  of  the  domestic  fire,  was  to 
accompany  the  young  pair  through  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ceremony  was  surrounded  by  ma^ncal  acts,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal.  The  bride's  hand  was  grasped 
that  she  might  be  delivered  into  the  power  of  her  husband. 
She  stepped  on  a  stone  to  acquire  firmness.  She  took  seven 
steps  with  him  in  order  to  establish  friendshijj.  She  ate  the 
sacrificial  food  with  him  to  create  commimity  of  life.  When 
she  reached  her  husband's  house,  she  sat  down  on  a  red  bull's 
hide  to  ensure  fertility.  The  son  of  a  woman  who  had  borne 
only  living  male  children  was  placed  on  her  lap  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  hope  of  healthy  male  progeny.  Later,  during  pregnancy, 
a  magical  powder  was  placed  in  her  nose  to  secure  the  birth  of 
a  son. 

(2)  Initiation. — Of  the  various  religious  ceremonies  which 
were  performed  during  boyhood,  and  which  display  the  same 
predominantly  magical  character,  the  chief  was  that  of  initia- 
tiou  (upanauana).  This,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Rigveda, 
goes  back  to  pre-historic  times,  as  is  shown  by  the  parallel 
,^\estic  ceremony,  and  is  the  Vedic  transformation  of  a  rite  by 
which,  on  the  attainment  of  puberty,  a  hoy  was  received  into 
the  community  of  men.  In  India  it  was  regarded  as  a  second 
birth,  as  being  the  entry  into  a  new  life,  when  the  hoy  was  in- 
troduced to  a  religious  teacher  with  a  view  to  Vedic  study. 
The  outward  signs  of  the  initiation  are  the  girdle,  which  is 
wound  three  times  round  the  pupil's  waist,  and  the  sacred  cord, 
worn  over  the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  with 
which  he  is  invested.  The  ceremony  includes  a  number  of 
observances  and  involves  various  tabus  in  regard  to  food,  some 
of  which  will  be  mentintied  below  (see  also  Vedic  Religion,  §6/1, 
and  cf.  IfOTlATlON  [Hindu]). 

(3)  Public  ritea.— The  public  ceremonies  of  Vedic  times  were 
performed  on  behalf  not  of  the  clan  or  tribe  as  such,  but  of  an 
mdividual,  who  in  these  cases  was  the  king.  Tlie  most  promi- 
nent of  them,  aiming  at  the  attainment  of  certain  definite  pur- 
poses, are  magical  in  their  main  elements.  At  the  royal  conse- 
cration (abhi.^eka  ('/.r.])  the  king  sits  on  a  throne  made  of  wood 
from  the  udumbara  fig-tree,  which  to  the  Indian  was  the 
embodiment  of  all  nourishment.  The  seat  was  covered  with  a 
tiger-skin,  the  emblem  of  invincible  strength.  The  contents  of 
a  cup  made  of  udumbara  wood,  filled  with  butter,  honey,  and 
rain-water,  were  poured  over  the  king  in  order  to  communicate 
to  him  their  strength  and  abundance.  The  royal  inauguration 
(rdjasuya)  is  a  further  series  of  rites,  chiefly  of  a  symbolical 
character  (cf.  xa  (b))  intended  to  ensure  a  successful  reign.  A 
still  more  imposing  ceremony  was  the  Vajapeya,  the  two  main 
features  of  which,  a  conventional  rai;e  and  another  symbolic 
observance,  have  a  magic  purpose  (12  {b) ;  cf..  further,  art. 
Abhiskka).  Finally,  the  horse  sacrifice  (aiuamedAa  [(/.r.])  was 
the  highest  sacrificial  expression  of  regal  power,  which  was 
undertaken  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  most  ambitious  wishes 
of  the  king,  and  in  which  the  victim  indicated  the  desire  to 
transfer  the  swift  might  of  the  horse  to  the  sacrificing  monarch. 

6.  Priest  and  mag^ician. — The  magician  of  pre- 
historic ages,  who  manipulated  only  the  lower  ritual 
concerned  with  demons  and  natural  forces,  had 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Rigveda  (at  least  as 
early  as  the  Indo-Eniope.an  period)  developed  into 
the  priest,  who  dealt  with  a  higher  cult  in  Mhich 


he  invoked  and  sacrificed  to  gods.  In  the  later 
Vedic  period  of  the  Yajurveda,  however,  we  find 
the  priest  to  a  considerable  extent  reverting  to  the 
rflle  of  a  magician  ;  for  he  now  constantly  appears, 
independently  of  the  gods,  driving  away  evil  spirits 
or  inliuencing  the  powers  of  nature  by  the  use  of 
spells  and  other  expedients  of  sorcery.  In  various 
lesser  rites  the  priest  acts  quite  in  the  style  of  pre- 
historic times.  Thus  he  makes  the  bride  step  on 
a  stone  to  ensure  steadfastness ;  he  causes  fisn  to 
be  eaten  for  the  attainment  of  speed  ;  he  produces 
an  imitation  of  rain  that  it  may  actually  rain — 
liere  he  is  not  a  servant  of  the  gods,  but  a  magician. 
Yet  even  in  the  earliest  period,  that  of  the  Kigveda, 
the  .sacrificial  priest  was  a  magician  as  well  (though 
by  no  means  necessarily  the  only  magician,  for 
both  here  and  later  references  are  made  to  sorcerers 
wliose  magic  is  directed  against  the  sacrificial 
priest).  It  cannot  be  supposed  tliat  even  the  most 
advanced  minds  among  the  priests  regarded  prayer 
and  sacrifice  as  the  only  means  of  securing  welfare, 
while  rejecting  magic  as  an  ineffective  and  repre- 
hensible superstition.  Magic  was  still  to  some 
extent  used  by  those  who  had  occasion  to  apply  it, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  character  of  some  hymns 
of  the  Kigveda  whicli,  although  late,  form  part  of 
its  canonical  text.  But  not  the  employment  of 
every  form  of  magic  was  approved  nor  the  practice 
of  magic  as  a  profession,  doubtless  because  alliance 
with  evil  spirits  aud  the  use  of  maleficent  magic 
were  liable  to  injure  the  community.  This  is 
sutficiently  clear  from  the  words  of  the  author  of  a 
passage  of  the  Kigveda  :  '  May  I  die  to-day  if  I  am 
a  sorcerer  (ydtudhdna),  or  if  I  have  harassed  any 
man's  life ;  then  may  he  lose  his  ten  sons  who 
falsely  calls  me  "  sorcerer'' ;  he  who  calls  me,  that 
am  no  sorcerer,  a  practiser  of  sorcery,  or  who, 
being  a  demon,  says  that  he  is  pure,  may  Indra 
strike  liim  with  his  mighty  weapon,  may  he  sink 
down  below  every  creature'  (Vll.  civ.  15 f.).  It 
w  as  because  the  Atharvaveda  contained  a  body  of 
maleficent  spells  that  it  did  not  attain  to  canonical 
recognition  till  after  it  had  become  associated  with 
the  sacrificial  cult  by  the  addition  to  its  text  of 
numerous  hymns  borrowed  from  the  Rigveda.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Atharvaveda  itself  {e.g., 
V.  viii.,  VII.  Ixx. )  magic  is  expressly  approved  when 
directed  against  the  sacrifice  uttered  by  an  enemy  ; 
and  the  ritual  texts  are  full  of  directions  for  the 
sacrificer  who  wishes  to  destroy  his  enemy,  in 
particular,  when  he  desires  to  give  his  sacrifice  a 
magical  turn  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  injury. 
The  post- Vedic  Code  of  Manu  even  contains  the 
express  statement  (xi.  33)  that  the  magic  spells  of 
the  Atharvaveda  are  the  Brahman's  weapon,  which 
he  may  use  without  hesitation  against  his  foes. 
In  the  Upani^ads  the  magician-priest  has  become 
a  pliiloso]iher  who  has  passed  from  the  path  of 
ritual  (karma)  to  that  of  knowledge  [jixana) ;  but 
his  mode  of  thought  is  still  full  of  traits  derived 
not  only  from  sacrificial,  but  from  magic  loie.  Of 
such  a  nature  are  his  conceptions  of  the  world- 
soul  (brahman  [q.v.])  and  of  the  identity  with  it 
of  the  individual  soul  (dtinan  [y.v.]),  as  well  as  his 
speculations  on  the  sacred  syllable  om  (analogous 
in  sense  to  '  amen ').  Such,  too,  is  his  doctrine  of 
karma  (g.i\)  as  an  impersonal  power  whicli,  free 
from  any  divine  influence,  rules  future  existences 
A\  ith  inexorable  force.  The  same  mental  attitude 
i.s  indicated  by  his  approval  of  the  grotesque  and 
forcible  exercises  of  Yoga,  which  is  an  inextricable 
blend  of  philosopliy  and  magic.  By  the  aid  of 
Yoga  he  believed  himself  capable  of  acquiring  the 
ability  to  make  himself  minute  and  invisible,  to 
increase  his  size  infinitely,  to  multiply  his  body, 
to  remember  his  former  existences,  ancl  so  forth. 

7.  Asceticism  and  magic.  —  There  is  evidence 
tliat  from  the  earliest  Vedic  period  ascetic  prac- 
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ticcs  (tapm;  lit.  'Ileal'),  piiiiiarily  exposure  to 
heat,  but  iiicluilinp  other  forms  of  sclf-mortifica- 
tioii,  such  as  fasting,  abstinence,  and  silence,  wcri' 
rc^'ardeil  as  a  means  of  attaining'  variovis  supci- 
natural  powers  resulting  from  the  ecstatic  conili- 
tion  induced  by  them.  Thus  the  Kigveda  says 
(X.  cxx.wi.  -J)  of  those  who  are  in  such  a  frenzied 
condition  that  '  the  gods  have  entered  into  them.' 
A  poet  of  the  same  Veda  tells  (A'lll.  lix.  6)  how,  in  a 
vision  produced  by  austerity  (tnpas),  he  saw  the 
old  creations  of  ancient  saces,  the  lirst  sacrihccrs, 
in  the  remotest  past  of  tlie  human  race.  There  are 
many  other  Vedic  passages  ascribing  similar  powers : 
dream  is  born  from  the  soul  filled  with  austerity 
(Atharvaveda,  xix.  Ivi.  5) ;  speech  born  of  austerity 
penetrates  to  the  gods  (TnUtirhja  Aranyak'i,  v.  vi. 
7) ;  he  who  has  practised  great  austerity  reaches  the 
sun  (Rigveda,  X.  cliv.  2) :  after  practising  austeritj' 
Indra  won  heaven  (X.  clxvii.  1)  ;  the  magical  ]iower 
of  austerity  peculiar  to  the  Brahman  will  bring 
calamity  on  the  man  who  injures  him  (x.  cix.  4). 
Austerityconfers  the  power  to  pro<luce  the  mightiest 
creations:  tliegoddessAstalvri.performingausterily, 
produced  the  greatness  of  Indra  (.\tliarvaveda,  III. 
X.  12)  :  the  seers  were  born  of  austerity  (XI.  i.  26, 
XVIII.  ii.  15,  IS).  In  many  jiassages  ot  the  Brah- 
mauas  llie  creator  Praiapati  is  described  as  gaining 
by  the  practice  of  austerity  tlio  power  to  evolve  out 
of  himself  the  worlds  and  all  living  creatures ;  and 
in  one  place  (Hatajmtha  Brdhmana,  X.  iv.  4.  2)  he 
appears  as  practising  such  asceticism  that  from  all 
his  pores  came  forth  lights,  which  are  the  stars. 
The  Brahmanas  also  tell  how  various  mythical 
beings  attained  by  austerity  to  a  high  degree  of 
enliglitenment  that  revealed  to  them  some  secret  of 
sacrificial  lore.  It  is  for  such  magical  effects  that 
austerity  is  required  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
preparation  for  various  iiarticularly  holy  sacrificial 
rites.  Thus  the  Soma  sacrifice  is  preceded  by  a 
consecration  (ilih-sCt)  of  the  sacrilicer  in  which  he 
practises  austeritj'  lasting,  according  to  some 
authorities  {ib.  xill.  i.  7.  2),  till  complete  physical 
exhaustion  ensues. 

8.  Magical  conditions  and  agencies. — Magical 
effect  is  largely,  if  not  altogether,  based  on  con- 
tact (very  often  impalpable),  which  has  to  be 
brought  about  if  the  agency  is  beneficial  to  oneself, 
or  to  be  prevented  if  the  agency  is  injurious  to  one- 
self. The  result  desired  is  attained  by  the  use  of 
spells  and  rites  of  various  kinds.  The  jilace  selected 
for  the  practice  of  in.'igic,  except  when  it  is  an  ele- 
ment of  the  sacrificial  ceremonial,  is  generally  a 
lonely  one.  A  cemetery,  the  seat  of  flesh-eating 
demons,  is  a  specially  suitable  place  for  its  opera- 
tions. A  cross-road  is  a  favourite  locality  to  divest 
oneself  of  evil  influences.  A  secluded  part  of  a 
house,  a  shed,  and  solitary  spots  in  field  or  forest 
are  also  used.  The  time  at  which  many  operations 
of  hostile  magic  take  place  is  night;  but  that  of 
others  depends  on  their  circumstances  or  their 
purpose.  Direction  is  an  important  element. 
Thus  the  south  is  the  home  of  demons  and  nianes  ; 
hence  performers  of  rites  connected  vnXh.  them 
must  face  that  point  of  the  compass.  In  auspicious 
rites  walking  and  other  kinds  of  movement  are 
directed  from  left  to  right,  following  the  course  of 
the  sun,  while  in  funeral  and  other  uncanny  cere- 
monies the  direction  is  inv.ariably  reversed,  the 
perfonners  moving  from  north  to  south. 

(a)  Spirits  and  rlcniim.i. — Some  of  the  le.sser 
spirits  are  concerned  only  with  one  activity,  such 
as  presiding  over  the  fields  and  helping  at  harvest ; 
others,  with  .\rbudi  at  their  head,  are  invoked 
to  spread  tenor  and  death  among  enemies  on 
I  lie  field  of  battle  (Atharvaveda,  XI.  ix.  Ifl'.). 
The  characleristic  of  mo^t  of  the  rest  is  to  cause 
damage  and  destruction  in  the  sidiere  of  human 
liic.     These  demons    are    usually  called    by   the 


generic  name  of  rakma,  y<itii,  or  piiOclnt,  though 
many  of  them  also  have  individual  designations. 
Their  ajipearance  is  for  the  most  part  human, 
though  often  with  some  kind  of  deformity  ;  but 
they  not  infrequently  have  an  animal  or  bird 
shape,  such  as  that  of  a  dog,  wolf,  owl,  or  vulture. 
They  also  appear  in  assumed  figures,  liuman  or 
animal ;  thus  at  funeral  rites  they  intrude  in  the 
form  of  the  souls  of  the  ancestors  to  whom  the 
ottering  is  made ;  and  they  approach  women  in 
various  disguises.  The  sorcerer  himself  (as  wi-ll 
as  the  spirits  serving  him)  might  assume  animal 
form  and  thus  injure  his  enemies.  Belief  in 
such  transformation  is  already  expressed  in  the 
Rigveda,  where  hostile  magicians  are  spoken  of  aa 
becoming  birds  and  flying  about  at  night  (VII. 
civ.  18).  Setting  demons  in  motion  is  regarded  as 
letting  them  loo.se  against  an  enemy.  Thus  in  the 
Rig^-eda  (X.  ci':.  12)  the  demon  of  disease  Apva 
is  let  loose  against  a  hostile  army  with  the  spell : 
'Go  forth,  Apva,  to  confuse  their  minds,  to  .seize 
their  limbs;  attack  them;  burn  them  with  thy 
heat  in  their  hearts ;  let  the  foe  fall  into  deep 
darkness.'  Such  spells  might  be  accompanied  by 
magical  acts,  such  as  letting  loose  a  white-footed 
ewe,  in  Avhich  the  power  of  disease  was  supposed  to 
be  embodied,  against  the  hostile  army. 

Evil  spirits  are  ttiou'-ht  to  l»e  e\'erywhere — in  the  sea,  in  the 
.lir,  but  mo.st  of  all  in  nmn.'tn  dwellings ;  otherwise  the.v  especi- 
ally infest  the  place  where  four  roads  meet.  Tiie  time  of  their 
activity  is  chiefly  evening  and  ni-iht ;  at  night  they  seek 
to  kill  the  sacrifieer  who  has  undergone  consecration  (rfiijtd). 
But  they  are  particularl.v  acti\'e  during  the  night  of  new  moon. 
Tlieir  usual  mode  of  attack  (mentioned  in  both  the  Rigveda 
[VIII.  xlix.  20]  and  the  Atharvaveda  [v.  .\xix.  6~S,  vil.  Ixxvi.  4]) 
is  to  enter  into  a  man,  especially  through  the  mouth  ;  they 
then  eat  his  flesh,  suck  his  marrow,  drink  his  blood,  and 
create  disease  of  every  kind  ;  they  also  cause  madness  and  take 
away  the  power  of  speech.  They  are  chiefly  dangerous  on  the 
most  important  occasions  of  domestic  life— at  births,  weddings, 
and  funerals.  One  of  the  main  objects  n£  their  attack  is  the 
sacrifice ;  the  Rigveda  speaks  (vii.  civ.  21)  of  the  Y.atus  that 
seize  the  sacrificial  food,  and  the  Atharvaveda  contains  (vii. 
Ixx.  1  f.)  the  spell  of  a  magician  desiring  to  destroy  the  sacrifice 
of  an  enemy  through  the  wiles  of  a  demon.  Hence  the  eacri- 
licial  ceremonial  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  accompanied  by 
formulsB  directed  to  defence  against  demons.  These  evil 
spirits,  moreover,  do  harm  to  man's  property,  drinking  the 
milk  of  his  cows,  eating  the  flesh  of  his  horses,  and  damaging 
his  dwellings.  In  short,  every  moment  of  life,  every  act,  every 
possession  is  assailed  by  hosts  of  invisible  foes,  the  allies  of 
human  workers  of  calamity. 

(J)  Injurious  substances. — Closely  allied  to  these 
demoniac  enemies  are  the  numerous  substances — 
the  most  general  expression  for  which  in  the  Vedic 
language  is  tanu,  or  'body' — which,  conceived 
chiefly  as  impersonal,  though  sometimes  still  tinged 
with  ]iersonality,  perhaps  represent  an  advance  of 
thought.  Hence  the  Vjoundary-Iine  between  per- 
sonal demons  and  impersonal  a^jencies  is  not 
fixed;  thus  the  term  pfqnnnn,  'evil  power,'  as  a 
masculine  is  used  in  the  former,  as  a  neuter  in  the 
latter  sense.  Nor  are  even  injurious  creatures 
like  snakes,  ants,  and  worms  clearly  distinguished 
from  evil  spirits,  being  often  spoken  of  as  demons 
to  be  driven  away.  Examiilcs  of  impalpable 
agencies  are  the  '  substance  '  of  disease,  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  of  guilt,  even  of  such  abstractions  as 
sonlessness  ;  or  the  intangible  influent c  proceeding 
from  auspicious  or  baneful  stars  and  from  the 
waning  or  waxing  of  the  moon.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  fly  about  in  the  air  and  to  aliect  man  by 
various  forms  of  contact.  The  siihcre  of  magical 
operations  is  greatly  extended  by  the  belief  that,  if 
a  '  substance  'or  jiower  is  embodied  in  any  creature 
or  object — e.fj.,  irresistible  strength  in  a  tiger  -that 
power  is  inherent  in  all  its  parts  and  in  all  that  is 
connected  with  it.  Such  a  power,  therefore,  re- 
sides not  only  in  the  flesh  of  an  animal,  but  in  ita 
skin,  horn,  iiair,  and  so  on.  Again,  the  essence 
of  water  dwells  in  aquatic  jdaiits  like  the  Kvakd 
iBIyra  nctondrn),  and  in  aquatic  animals  like  the 
frog  ;  the  nature  of  the  boar  is  present  in  the  soil 
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that  is  torn  up  by  its  tusks ;  the  forte  of  liglit- 
ning  is  latent  in  a  splint  of  wood  from  a  tree 
that  has  been  struck  ;  tlie  virtue  of  one's  native 
land  exists  in  a  clod  taken  from  it ;  a  man  is  con- 
nected with  the  earth  by  his  footprints;  even  an 
image  or  a  name  is  conceived  as  containing  a  part 
of  the  essence  of  the  beings  or  things  which  they 
represent  or  name.  As  all  such  powers  are  com- 
municable by  contact,  the  whole  sacrificial  ritual 
is  full  of  rules  as  to  the  persons  or  things  which 
the  performers  are  to  touch,  for  thus  the  beneficial 
power  of  the  sacrifice  is  transferred  to  them.  For 
instance,  tlie  skins  of  various  animals  communicate 
the  characteristic  quality  attributed  to  them  :  one 
who  seats  himself  on  the  hide  of  a  bull  acquires 
fertility  ;  on  that  of  a  black  antelope,  sanctity,  on 
that  of  a  he-goat,  plenty ;  on  that  of  a  tiger,  in- 
vincible power. 

9.  Magical  procedure. — The  operations  of  magic 
are  mainly  directed  against  hostile  agencies,  either 
by  preventing  their  contact  with  the  operator  or 
by  bringing  about  theii'  contact  with  an  enemy. 
Auspicious  rites,  besides  being  much  less  numerous, 
are  often  only  another  aspect  of  offensive  magic, 
and  wiU,  therefore,  be  treated  under  the  various 
types  of  action,  partly  auspicious  and  partly 
hostile,  employed  in  magical  ceremonies  (§  12). 

10.  Defensive  magic.  —  This  type  of  magic, 
though  consisting  in  warding  oil'  injurious  powers, 
is  not  always  expressed  in  the  form  of  hostility 
when  demons  are  concerned ;  it  may  then  be 
attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  propitiation. 
Thus  in  the  Atharvaveda  (I.  xii.  2)  deterrent 
homage  is  paid  to  a  demon  of  disease :  '  Tliee, 
lurking  in  each  limb  with  burning,  we,  paying 
homage,  would  worship  with  oblation '  ;  lightning 
is  similarly  addressed  {I.  xiii.  2)  :  '  Homage  to  thee, 
child  of  the  height,  whence  thou  gatherest  heat  ; 
be  merciful  to  ourselves  ;  do  kindness  to  our  off- 
spring ' ;  also  instruments  and  ministers  of  death  : 
'To  those  weapons  of  thine,  O  Death,  be  homage  ; 
homage  to  thy  benediction,  homage  to  thy  male- 
diction ;  homage  to  thy  favour,  O  Death  ;  this 
homage  to  thy  disfavour '  {VI.  xiii.  i.  2).  Again, 
sacriiices  to  demons  are  often  mentioned  (Baudh- 
aijana  D/iarmastltra,  II.  i.  32) ;  and  in  the  general 
sacrificial  cult  they  receive  their  share,  which,  how- 
ever, consists  only  of  inferior  offerings,  such  as 
blood  and  ofial.  Hostile  words  or  actions  are 
often  accompanied  by  speUs  expressive  of  homage. 
ffiraiiyakcsin  Grhyasutra  contains  a  direction 
(I.  xvi.  20  f.)  that  a  brand  burning  at  both  ends 
should  be  thrown  at  a  jackal  (regarded  as  possessed 
by  the  evil  powers  of  death),  and  that  Ihe  animal 
should  at  the  same  time  be  worshipped  with  the 
Vedic  verse, '  Thou  art  mighty,  thoucaniest  away.' 
In  a  rite  concerned  with  serpents  the  reptiles  are 
addressed  with  homage,  while  the  intention  to 
destroy  them  is  also  expressed  (Snrpabali,  xi. ).  A 
ceremonial  intended  to  ward  off  ants  (KnuHka 
Sutra,  cxvi.)  begins  with  propitiatory  offerings  and 
spells  ;  but,  if  these  fail,  they  are  followed  with 
a  poisoned  oblation  surrounded  by  symbols  of 
hostility  and  accompanied  by  an  invocation  of  the 
gods  to  destroy  their  eggs  and  progeny.  Propitia- 
tion, however,  plays  but  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  this  type  of  magic. 

i.  Preventive  magic— On  the  principle  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure  the  procedure  of 
ilefensive  magic  is  largely  prophylactic,  everything 
being  avoided  that  might  attract  injurious  powers. 
The  precautions  taken  are  of  the  following  kinds. 

(1)  Avoidance  of  contact. — The  touch  of  beings 
in  which  maleficent  spirits  or  snbstances  were 
supposed  to  dwell  was  e.>chewed.  Thus  to  touch 
the  mother  during  the  ten  days  of  impurity  after 
childbirth  was  regarded  as  dangerous ;  and  the 
stones  used  iu  -erecting  an  altar  for  Nirrti,  the 


goddess  of  dissolution,  were  put  in  their  place 
without  being  directly  handled.  The  access  of  in- 
jurious powers  through  other  senses  was  similarly 
avoided.  Thus  listening  to  impure  sounds  involved 
risk.  Precautions  were  taken  not  to  see  impure 
or  dangerous  persons  or  things ;  tlie  sight  of 
offerings  to  the  dead  or  to  the  uncanny  god  Rudra 
was  tt^  be  avoided  ;  and  those  who  were  departing 
from  a  place  where  inauspicious  ceremonies  had 
been  performed,  such  as  those  concerned  with  the 
dead,  with  demons,  with  the  goddess  Nirrti  or 
the  god  Rudra,  abstained  from  looking  back.  On 
occasions  when  evil  spirits  were  likely  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  care  was  taken  to  prevent  their 
coming  too  near.  Thus  a  bundle  of  twigs  was  tied 
to  the  corpse  on  the  way  to  the  burnin"  ground  in 
order  to  efface  the  footsteps  and  so  hide  the  i^ath 
from  the  demons ;  and  the  sacrificial  fire  of  the 
departed,  having  by  his  decease  become  a  seat  of 
death-bringing  powers,  was  removed  by  some 
aperture  other  tlian  the  door. 

(2)  Fasting.  —  One  of  the  chief  precautionary 
measures  against  the  attacks  of  hostile  powers  was 
abstention  from  food,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  the  body.  It  is,  therefore,  a  leading 
element  in  the  preliminary  consecration  {diksd) 
for  the  Soma  sacriJSce.  With  reference  to  this,  one 
of  the  Sutras  remarks  [Aprt.stamba  Srautasutra, 
X.  xiv.  9)  :  '  When  an  initiated  man  (diksita)  grows 
thin,  he  becomes  purified  for  the  sacrifice.'  A 
special  form  of  fasting  was  the  avoidance  of  parti- 
cular kinds  of  food.  Thus  the  performer  of  the 
new  antl  full  moon  sacrifice  had,  on  the  eve  of  the 
ceremony,  to  refrain  from  eating  either  flesh  or 
tlie  kind  of  food  which  he  was  going  to  ofier  on  the 
following  day.  The  teacher  who  has  invested  a 
pupil  with  the  sacred  cord  may  not  eat  flesh  for 
a  night  and  a  day  :  while  the  student  himself  has 
to  refrain  from  eating  salted  food  and  drinking 
milk  for  three  days  after  the  ceremony  ;  he  must 
also  abstain  from  food  altogether  for  three  days, 
or  a  day  and  a  night,  before  he  enters  upon  a  par- 
ticularly holy  part  of  his  Vedic  course.  A  newly 
married  couple  must,  during  the  first  three  nights 
following  the  wedding  ceremony,  avoid  all  salted 
or  pungent  food.  The  efficacy  of  fasting  is  illus- 
trated bj'  the  precept  (Gobhila  Grhyasutra,  IV.  vi. 
13)  that  one  ^^•ho  desires  to  gain  a  hundred  cart- 
loads of  gold  should  observe  the  vow  of  fasting 
during  one  fortnight. 

(3)  Abstinence. — Another  safeguard  is  the  prac- 
tice of  chastity.  This  is  enjoined  for  three  nights 
after  the  wedding  ceremony  in  order  to  ward  oft' 
the  attacks  of  demons  that  destroy  offspring.  It 
is  observed  by  the  performer  of  the  new  and 
full  moon  sacrifice  on  the  night  before  the  rite 
takes  place  ;  for  a  day  and  a  night  by  the  teacher 
who  initiates  a;  pupil  ;  for  twelve  nights  by  the 
offerer  of  the  Saball  sacrifice ;  during  the  course 
of  the  Diksa  by  him  who  undergoes  that  consecra- 
tion ;  and  by  the  Vedic  student  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  apprenticeship. 

{i)  Asceticism. — This  expedient  appears  in  various 
forms.  One  of  them  is  exposure  to  heat ;  it  is  an 
element  in  the  Diksa  ceremony,  a  special  formula 
lieing  quoted  for  use  when  the  initiated  man  breaks 
into  perspiration.  Sleeping  on  the  ground  is  pre- 
scribed, uuring  the  same  length  of  time  as  absti- 
nence for  the  newly  married  couple,  the  Vedic 
student,  and  the  performers  of  the  Diksa  consecra- 
tion, of  the  new  and  full  moon  ceremony,  and  of 
the  Sabali  sncrihce.  As  a  safeguard  against 
demons  dangerous  to  the  sleeper,  watching  tliiough 
the  night  is  enjoined  during  the  Diksfi  cereinony, 
and  on  the  eve  of  settingup  the  sacrificial  fires  and 
of  tlie  new  and  full  moon  sacrifice.  Silence  is  to  be 
observed  by  the  saciiticer  undergoing  the  Diksa 
consecration,  by  the  man  about  to  set  up  the  three 
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sacrilicinl  liies,  and  bv  tlie  Vedio  student  on 
various  occasions.  Holding  the  broatli,  -nhicli 
was  regarded  as  an  important  form  of  asceticism, 
appears,  for  instance,  in  a  rite  during  tlie  funeral 
lerenionj'.  It  maj'  here  be  added  that  austerities 
of  various  kinds  had  to  be  undergone  by  one  pre- 
paring to  cure  epilepsy,  before  he  was  qualified  to 
perform  the  magical  ceremonies  intended  to  efJ'eet 
the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

(5)  Concealment. — Another  means  of  guarding 
against  the  attacks  of  hostile  powers  was  conceal- 
ment of  one's  person  or  of  its  parts,  as  seclusion  in 
a  shed  and  coveiing  the  head  during  the  observances 
of  the  Diksa  ceremony  ;  or  putting  on  garments  to 
make  oneself  unrecognizable ;  or  hiding  the  hair 
of  the  head  and  beiird  or  nails  cut  otf  at  sacramental 
rites,  such  as  the  initiation  of  the  Vedic  student 
(cf.  §  8  (6)). 

(6)  Amulets. — Charms  worn  on  the  body  were 
frequently  employed  both  for  the  negative  purpose 
of  warding  oil'  evil  influences  from  one's  person 
(amulets)  and  for  the  positive  purpose  of  attracting 
prosperity  (talismans).  Sometimes  the  same  charm 
serves  both  purposes ;  thus  the  pearl  destroys 
demons,  disease,  and  poverty,  and  at  the  same 
time  bestows  welfare  and  long  life.  Amulets 
were  for  the  most  part  made  of  wood,  but  also 
of  various  other  substances.  Their  efficacy  is 
regarded  as  dependent  on  the  particular  power  of 
repjilsion  inherent  in  them,  and  is  not  infrequently 
spoken  of  as  imparted  by  the  gods.  They  are 
called  god-born,  are  said  to  have  been  given  by 
gods  to  men,  to  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
gods,  or  to  liave  had  their  power  communicated  to 
them  by  the  gods,  who  co-operate  with  them  ;  the 
gods  themselves  are  described  as  having  once  been 
successful  by  the  power  residing  in  them ;  by 
amulets  Indra  overcame  the  demons  (Atharvaveda, 
X.  iii.  II).  Their  potency  sometimes  emanates  from 
their  names.  An  amulet  derived  from  the  varatia 
tree  ( Cratwva  Roxburghii)  destroys  enemies  because, 
according  to  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  name 
(ib.  X.  iii.  5),  it  drives  oK  (vCtrayati).  An  amulet 
made  of  this  wood  is  thus  addressed  in  the  Athar- 
vaveda (X.  iii.  14,  II):  'As  the  wind  and  the  fire 
consume  the  trees,  the  lords  of  the  forest,  so  do 
thou  consume  my  rivals  ;  this  varana  upon  my 
breast,  the  kingly,  divine  tree,  shall  smite  asunder 
my  foes,  as  Indra  the  demons.'  One  of  the  amulets 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Atharvaveda  is 
that  made  from  the  jahgida  tree,  which  protects 
from  diseases  and  demons.  Again,  a  long  hymn 
of  the  same  Veda  ( vill.  v. )  dwells  on  the  aggressive 
powers  of  an  amulet  fashioned  from  the  wood  of 
the  sraklya  tree,  which  destroys  foes,  demons,  and 
sorceries.  Cf.,  further,  art.  Charms  and  Amulets 
(Vedic). 

ii.  Remedial  m.\gic. — Magical  operations  are 
performed  not  only  to  ward  ofl"  maleficent  powers 
that  are  threatening,  but  also  to  expel  them  after 
they  have  taken  possession  of  their  victim  in  the 
form  of  diseases  or  ailments.  The  Atharvaveda  is 
full  of  spells  directed  against  these.  Many  such 
incantations  make  no  mention  of  any  concrete 
remedies  with  which  their  use  was  accompanied ; 
but  the  evidence  of  the  Sutras  shows  that  these 
incantations,  at  least  very  often,  formed  j)art  of  a 
magical  rite  in  which  concrete  remedies  were  an 
element.  Examples  of  simple  spells  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  are  the  following  :  '  As  the  rays  of  the  sun 
swiftly  fly  to  a  distance,  thus  do  thou,  O  cough,  fly 
forth  along  the  flood  of  the  sea'  (VL  cv.  3);  and 
'  The  disease  that  racks  and  wastes  thy  limbs,  and 
the  sickness  in  thy  heart,  has  flown  as  an  eagle  to 
the  far  distance,  overcome  by  mj-  charm  '  (V.  xxx. 
9).  Curative  spells  are,  however,  more  usually  ac- 
companied by  the  express  employment  of  material 
objects,  cliicily  jilants.   The  hymns  of  the  Atharva- 


veda abound  in  references  to  such  remedies. 
These  represent  the  earliest  beginnings  of  medical 
lore  in  India.  The  border-line  t)etween  magic  and 
primitive  science  here  is  not  always  definite,  for  in 
some  cases  the  jilant  used  with  the  spell  may  have 
been  an  actual  cure  for  a  particular  disease,  while 
in  other  cases  its  application  was  purely  magical, 
as  that  of  the  herbs  used  to  promote  the  growth  of 
hair  on  bald  heads  (these  were  doubtless  as  ineffec- 
tive as  tlie  hair-restorers  of  modern  times).  The 
following  are  two  charms  from  the  Atharvaveda 
intended  for  this  particular  cure:  'That  hair  of 
thine  which  drops  oil',  and  that  which  is  broken 
root  and  all,  upon  it  do  I  sprinkle  the  all -healing 
herb '  (VI.  cxxxvi.  3) ;  '  Make  firm  their  roots,  draw 
out  their  ends,  expand  their  middle,  0  herb  !  may 
thy  hairs  grow  as  reeds,  may  they  cluster  black 
about  thy  head  ! '  ( VI.  cxxxvii.  3).  The  Atharvaveda 
contains  many  spells  in  which  tlie  kusiha  plant 
(probably  Costus  .<ipeciosi(s  or  arabints)  is  invoked 
to  drive  out  fever  ;  two  of  its  hymns  (I.  xxiii.  f.)  are 
meant  to  cure  leprosy  by  the  use  of  a  dark  plant ; 
one  (VII.  Ivi.)  operates  with  a  herb  that  destroys 
snake  poison,  and  another  (VI.  xvi.)  with  a  plant 
against  ophthalmia.  Fractures  are  cured  by  the 
plant  arundludi  (IV.  xii.),  and  wounds  by  the  use 
of  the  peppercorn  (VI.  cix.).  The  use  of  ointment  is 
associated  with  one  hymn  of  the  Atharvaveda  (IV. 
ix.),  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  spells  :  '  From  him 
over  whose  every  limb  and  every  joint  thou  passest, 
O  salve,  thou  dost,  as  a  mighty  interceptor,  drive 
away  disease.'  Water  not  infrequently  appears  as 
a  magical  remedy,  and  its  general  curative  jjowers 
are  thus  expressed  by  the  following  sjiell  of  the 
Atharvaveda  (Vl.jxci.  3):  'The  waters  verily  are 
healing,  the  waters  chase  away  disea'^e,  the  waters 
cure  all  ailments  ;  may  they  prepare  a  remedy  for 
thee.'  It  also  cures  individual  diseases,  iis  exces- 
sive bodily  discbarges  :  '  The  spring  water  yonder 
which  runs  down  from  the  mountains,  that  do  I 
render  healing  for  thee,  in  order  that  thou  mayest 
contain  a  potent  remedy'  (II.  iii.  1);  or  heart- 
disease  :  '  From  the  Himavat  mountains  they  flow 
forth,  in  the  Indus  is  their  gathering  }ilace :  may  the 
waters,  indeed,  grant  me  that  cure  for  heart-ache' 
(VI.  xxiv.  1).  Para^kara  Gfhyasutrn  (III.  vi.  2) 
describes  how  water  is  used  in  a  magic  operation 
for  the  cure  of  headache  :  the  performer  moistened 
his  hands  and  passed  them  over  the  eyebrows  of 
the  sufTerer  wit  h  the  spell :  '  From  t  he  eyes,  from  the 
ears,  from  the  whiskers,  from  the  chin,  from  the 
forehead  I  drive  away  this  disease  of  the  head.' 
Another  remedy  is  the  horn  of  an  antelope,  used 
against  a  hereditary  disease  named  ksctrh/a :  '  Upon 
the  head  of  the  nimble  antelope  a  remedy  grows  ! 
He  has  driven  the  ksctrirja  in  all  directions  by 
means  of  the  horn'  (Atharvaveda,  III.  vii.  1). 

II.  Offensive  magic. — Aggressive  operations 
against  maleficent  powers  cannot  always  be  distin- 
uuished,  especially  in  regard  to  demons,  from  that 
form  of  defensive  magic  which  is  directed  to 
warding  off  their  attacks.  Hence  the  expedients 
adopted  are  to  some  extent  the  same  for  both 
purposes. 

i.  Means  EMPLOYED.— (1)  Fire.— Fire  was  one  of 
the  chief  direct  means  of  driving  away  demons  and 
all  hostile  sorcery.  Thus  in  the  Kigveda  Agni,  the 
god  of  fire,  is  frequently  invoked  (I.  xii.  5,  xxxvi.  20) 
with  such  verses  as:  '  IJurn,  O  Agni,  against  the 
sorcerers  ;  always  burn  down  the  sorcerers  and  the 
allies  of  the  demons.'  This  use  of  fire,  jirobably 
the  earliest  in  cult,  though  overlaid  with  its  later 
and  much  more  extensive  sacrificial  application, 
still  survives  in  the  Vedic  ritual.  Thus  a  special 
fire  called  the  '  lyinvj-in  fire'  (.jH/Ua'?ni)  is  intro- 
duced into  the  lying-in  chamber  (sfttikdgfha).  Of 
this  fire  the  author  of  one  of  the  domestic  SQtras 
remarks  (Iliratiyakesin   Gfhyxsutm,  II.  iii.  6f.): 
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'  Sacred  vitcs,  except  fumigation,  are  not  performed 
with  it  ;  he  fumigates  the  child  with  small  grains 
mixed  witli  mustard  seeds  '  :  he  tlien  adds  a  number 
of  spells  to  drive  away  \arious  demons  that>  prowl 
through  the  village  at  night,  tliat  drink  out  of 
skulls  ;  Agni  is  invoked  to  burn  their  lungs,  hearts, 
livers,  and  eyes.  At  tlie  sacramental  ceremony  of 
cutting  tlie  child's  hair  a  fire  is  kindled  while  a 
number  of  auspicious  verses  are  recited  ;  as  noth- 
ing is  said  of  its  application  to  sacrificial  purposes, 
it  was  presumably  meant  to  ward  ofi'  demons.  Of 
similar  significance  were  the  fire  employed  at  the 
investiture  of  the  Brahman  student,  behind  which 
both  he  and  his  teacher  step,  and  that  kindled 
when  tlie  pupil  entered  upon  his  course  of  Vedic 
study.  That  this  was  the  significance  of  the  fire 
besicie  which  the  Soma  sacrincer  watched  during 
the  night  in  the  Oiksa  ceremony  is  certain,  be- 
cause it  is  expressly  said  (Taittini/a  Samhita, 
VI.  i.  4.  6)  that  Agni  is  here  appointed  '  for  the 
destruction  of  the  demons.'  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  in  the  great  sacriticial  ritual  of  the 
three  fires  the  southern  fire  was  understood  to  have 
the  magical  power  of  dispelling  demons,  for  the 
south  is  the  direction  from  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  and  the  injurious  spirits  allied  to  them  ap- 
proach. In  the  funeral  ritual  a  brand  was  taken 
from  the  southern  fire  and  laid  down  pointing  to 
the  south,  while  a  formula  was  pronoinced  in 
which  Agni  was  invoked  to  drive  away  all  demons 
that,  assuming  manifold  forms,  might  venture 
near.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  ceremony 
a  fire  was  used  by  the  survivors  for  the  purpose  of 
warding  off  the  powers  that  cause  death.  Fire 
was  also  on  various  occasions  carried  round  what 
was  to  be  protected  against  the  attacks  of  evil 
spirits.  Thus  a  brand  lighted  at  both  ends  was 
moved  round  the  funeral  oH'ering ;  and  a  firebrand 
was  also  borne  by  the  priest  round  the  victim,  the 
post,  and  other  accessaries  of  the  animal  sacrifice. 

(2)  Water. — W^ater  is  another  efficacious  means 
of  repelling  hostile  agencies,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
statement(il/at<rn!/aHi  Samhita,  IV.  viii.  5)that '  the 
demons  do  not  cross  the  waters.'  We  have  already 
noted  some  examples  of  the  use  of  water  in  curing 
diseases  and  ailments.  Water  is  further  regarded  as 
a  chief  means  of  removing  possession  by  evil  spirits. 
At  the  birth  ceremony  water  is  supposed  to  wash 
away  all  injurious  powers  from  the  new-born  child. 
A  purifying  bath  is  prescribed  before  entering  on 
various  ceremonies,  as  the  Diksa,  to  remove  super- 
natural substances  that  might  be  inimical  to  their 
success.  Thus  the  bride  and  bridegroom  take  a 
bath  or  perform  ablutions  before  the  wedding 
ceremony.  In  rites  of  expiation  especially,  bathing 
and  washing  play  an  important  part.  Various 
ceremonies  also  conclude  with  a  bath  in  order  to 
obviate  the  risk  of  taking  back  into  ordinary  life 
the  magical  influence  inherent  in  the  rite.  Such  is 
the  case  at  the  end  of  the  Diksa,  when  clothes  and 
implements  used  during  the  ceremony  are  also  laid 
aside.  The  significance  of  the  bath  taken  by  the 
Brahman  student  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship 
is  similar.  There  is,  further,  a  rule  that  after  the 
utterance  of  spells  addressed  to  uncanny  beings, 
such  as  the  dead,  demons,  or  Rudra,  one  should 
purify  oneself  with  water  from  the  contact  with 
those  beings  which  has  thus  been  incurred.  The 
urine  of  cows  was  specially  esteemed  as  a  means 
of  purification,  being  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
regarded  as  comnnmicating  the  abundant  nutritive 
power  inherent  in  the  animal.  As  long  aa  a 
magical  condition  is  meant  to  continue,  bathing 
or  washing  is  avoided  ;  hence  dirt  is  the  character- 
istic of  one  who,  by  means  of  asceticism  {tapas), 
aims  at  acquiring  special  magical  power. 

(3)  Plants. — We  have  already  seen  that  plants 
were  frequently  used  along  with  spells  as  a  magical 


cure  of  disease.  Cognate  to  this  mc  dicinal  employ- 
ment is  the  application  of  herbs  to  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  love  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  of 
promoting  or  destroying  virility  ;  of  both  these 
classes  of  charms  the  Atharvaveda  contains  many 
examples.  But  they  are  also  resorted  to  for  otlier 
objects.  Thus  some  are  employed  against  demons 
and  sorcerers,  others  to  counteract  curses,  and 
several  are  associated  with  battle-charms.  Aquatic 
plants,  together  with  frogs,  as  representing  water, 
are  combined  with  spells  to  quench  fire.  Bdellium 
{(jiiggulu),  the  fragrant  exudation  of  a  tree,  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  ritual  as,  by  its  odour,  driv- 
ing away  demons  of  disease  or  frustrating  a  curse. 

(4)  Stones,  etc. — In  the  wedding  ceremony,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  bride  stepped  on  a  stone  to  ensure 
steadfastness.  A  stone,  as  representing  a  dividing 
mountain,  was  regarded  as  a  means  of  keeping  off 
evil  spirits,  and  with  this  intention  it  was  employed 
in  the  funeral  ritual  to  separate  the  living  from 
the  dead,  where  also  a  clod  of  earth  taken  from 
a  boundary  was  similarly  used.  In  the  same  cere- 
jnony  a  mat  was  laid  down  while  the  formula, 
'This  is  put  between  against  calamity,'  was  pro- 
nounced (Kauiikn  Sutra,  Ixxxvi.  14).  A  wooden 
fence  was  placed  round  the  sacrificial  fire,  the 
purpose  being  '  to  strike  away  the  demons  '  (Tait- 
tirlya  Samhita,  II.  vi.  6.  2). 

(5)  Lead. — This  metal  was  frequently  employed 
in  magical  operations,  as,  e.g.,  in  wiping  off' 
dangerous  substances.  The  Atharvaveda  contains 
a  hymn  (l.  xvi.)  in  which  lead  was  used  against 
demons  and  sorcerers,  this  being  one  of  its 
spells :  '  If  thou  slayest  our  cow,  if  our  horse  or 
our  domestic,  we  pierce  thee  with  lead,  so  that 
thou  shalt  not  slay  our  heroes.' 

(6)  Weapons  and  staves.  —  These  appear  on 
various  occasions  as  a  protection  against  demons. 
Thus  a  man  who  woos  a  bride  is  accompanied  by 
one  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  At  the  wedding 
ceremony  little  staves  are  shot  into  the  air,  with 
the  formula  :  '  I  pierce  the  eye  of  the  demons  that 
prowl  around  the  bride  who  approaches  the  fire ' 
(Manava  Grhyasiltra,  I.  x.).  At  the  royal  in- 
auguration the  priest  beats  the  king  with  a  staff, 
saying,  '  AVe  beat  evil  away  from  thee '  {Kdtyayana 
Srautasutra,  XV.  vii.  6).  The  staff"  is  a  part  of 
the  ritual  equipment  in  the  Diksa  ceremony,  its 
significance  here  being  explained  by  the  Satapatha 
Brahiaana  (III.  ii.  1.  32)  thus :  '  The  staff  is  a 
thunder-bolt  to  drive  away  the  demons. '  The  Vedic 
student,  as  peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  evil 
spirits,  is  provided  with  a  staff  at  the  rite  of  investi- 
ture. This  he  must  always  carry,  never  allowing 
any  one  to  pass  between  it  and  himself ;  he  parts 
with  it  only  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  when 
he  casts  it  away  into  water,  along  with  his  girdle 
and  other  sacred  objects.  On  entering  the  next 
stage  of  religious  life  the  Brahman  receives  a  new 
staff  made  of  a  different  wood,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  spells  employed  at 
the  accompanying  rite :  '  Protect  me  from  all  powers 
of  destruction  on  all  sides,'  and  '  Destroy  all  hosts  of 
enemies  on  every  side'  {Hiranyake.iin  Grhyasiltra, 
I.  xi.  8).  A  wooden  implement  shaped  like  a  sword, 
technically  called  .^phya,  and  very  variously  applied 
in  sacrificial  rites,  has  evidently  the  significance  of 
a  demon-repelling  weapon.  At  the  sacrifice  to  the 
dead  the  sphya  is  passed  over  the  altar  with  the 
words, '  Smitten  awayare  thedevils  and  demonsthat 
sit  on  the  altar'  (Sdhkhayana  Srautasiitra,  TV.  iv.  2). 

ii.  Magical  action.— Certain  types  of  action 
are  regarded  as  producing  a  magical  effect  in 
various  rites.     They  may  be  grouped  as  follows. 

(a)  Hostile. — (1)  To  makea  nows  is  believed  to  be 
an  efficacious  means  of  driving  away  demons. 
At  the  .solstitial  festival  drums  were  beaten  in 
order  to  scare  evil  spirits,  which  were  deemed  to 
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be  especially  powerful  at  the  time  of  tlie  sliortest 
day.  A  gong  was  bounded  at  the  ritual  lor  exor- 
cizing the  demon  of  epilepsy.  At  the  funeral 
ceremony  a  din  was  produced  by  aliattering  pots. 

(2)  A  frequent  method  of  removing  injurious 
influences  is  to  wipe  them  off.  Thus  lead  or  a 
black  thread  of  wool  was  used^as  an  aid  in  the  pro- 
cess. In  particular,  the  apCimarga  (Achyranthes 
aipcra)  plant  (popularly  interpreted  to  mean 
'  wiping  out')  was  most  variously  employed  in  this 
sense.  The  Atharvaveda  contains  several  hjonns 
with  which  the  plant  is  applied,  the  following 
being  one  of  the  spells  in  which  this  action  is 
expressed  (iv.  .wiii.  8):  'Having  wiped  out  all 
sorcerers,  and  all  grudging  demons,  with  thee,  O 
Apamarga,  wc  wipe  all  that  e\"il  out.'  The  tSata- 
patha  Brahmatm  remarks  (v.  ii.  4.  14)  that  by  the 
aid  of  this  plant  tlie  gods  wiped  away  tiends  and 
demons.  Among  other  magical  applications  of 
this  action  may  be  noted  the  requirement  that  one 
who  has  seen  au  evil  dream  slioiUd  wipe  his  face. 

(3)  Another  means  of  getting  rid  of  demons  or 
injurious  powers  is  to  shake,  cast,  or  strip  them  off. 
The  black  antelope  skin  used  at  a  sacrifice  is  shaken 
out  with  the  words,  '  Shaken  away  is  the  demon  ; 
shaken  away  are  the  goblins '  ( Vojasanei/i  Samhitd, 
i.  14).  After  feeding  the  souls  of  the  dead,  the  offici- 
ant shakes  the  hem  of  his  garment  in  order  to  re- 
move the  souls  that  may  be  clinging  to  it.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  bundle  of 
twigs,  used  to  efface  the  footsteps  of  death,  is 
thrown  away  for  fear  of  the  dangerous  substance 
which  it  may  have  derived  from  those  footprint.-*. 
For  similar  reasons  clothes  worn  at  uncanny  rites, 
such  as  funerals,  are  cast  aside.  Injurious  sub- 
stances are  deemed  to  be  stripped  off  by  passing 
through  some  aperture  the  person  to  whom  they 
adhere.  This  notion  is  found  even  in  the  Kigveda 
(VIII.  I.\xx.  7),  where  India  is  said  to  have  cured 
the  girl  .\pala,  who  suffered  from  skin  disease,  by 
drawing  her  through  an  opening  in  a  car.  It  is 
doubtless  a  survival  of  this  form  of  purification 
when,  in  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  aperture  of 
the  yoke  of  a  car  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the  bride. 

The  removal  of  injurious  substances  is  not  always  a  mere  rid- 
dance, but  is  often  also  a  transference  to  remote  places  or  to 
other  objects  animate  or  inanimate.  The  Rigvecia  and  the 
Atharvaveda  contain  several  formulae  or  spells  to  relegate  evil 
agencies  to  particular  places  or  persons  in  the  far  distance. 
Thus  hostile  magic  is  expelled  beyond  the  ninety  streams  (Athar. 
vaveda,  \xn.  v.  9,  x.  i.  16);  the  disease  Takman  (a  sort  of  fever) 
is  sent  away  to  far-off  peoples,  such  as  the  Gandhariaiis  and  the 
Hagadhas  (I'd.  v.  xxii.  14)  ;  evil  deed  and  evil  dream  are  banished 
to  the  dinne  being  Trita  Aptya  in  the  remotest  distance 
(Rigveda,  vm.  xlvii.  13-17).  Injurious  agencies  are  also  trans. 
ferred  to  others  at  particularly  uncanny  spots,  especially  cross. 
roads.  A  gannent  containing  certain  impurities  is  removed  lo 
a  forest,  suspended  from  a  tree,  or  hung  over  a  post,  lo  which 
its  dangerous  influence  is  conveyed,  and  thus  rendered  innocu- 
ous (Athan-aveda,  xrv.  ii.  49  f.).  Snake-poison  is  removed  to  a 
firebrand,  which,  being  then  thrown  at  a  snake,  returns  the 
danger  to  its  source  (ftTawjfi'jta  5K(ra,  xxix.  e).  Fever  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  frog  as  an  antidote  representing  water  (Atharvaveda. 
VII.  cx%-i.  2);  while  jaundice  is  conducted  in  a  homceopathic 
manner  to  a  yellow  bird  (i^.  i.  xxii,  i). 

(b)  Auspicious. — (1)  A  very  prominent  part  is 
played  by  eating  in  the  communication  of  beneficial 
influences ;  contact  with  injurious  substances, 
which  Avould,  of  course,  be  equally  well  effected 
bv  eating,  is  avoided  by  fasting  (cf .  §  lo.  i.  (2)).  The 
Vedic  ritual  contains  innumerable  examples  of  the 
magical  power  conveyed  by  the  eating  of  sacrificial 
food.  The  eating  or  the  food  is  regarded  as  com- 
municating the  blessing  euilxidied  in  it ;  and  in 
the  most  various  forms  the  view  appears  that  the 
sacrificial  substance  conveys  the  special  kind  of 
power  implied  in  a  particular  sacrifice.  Thus, 
when  the  religious  teacher  initiates  liis  pupil,  he 
gives  him  the  remnant  of  the  oflering  with  tlie 
formula,  '  May  Agni  pl.tce  liis  wisdom  in  thee.' 
On  the  occasion  of  the  ploughing  festival  a  mix- 
tare  of  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  has  a  calf  of  the 


same  colour  and  dung,  bdellium,  and  salt  is  eaten. 
At  the  ceremony  for  the  obtaining  of  male 
offspring  the  wife  lias  to  eat  a  barleycorn  and  two 
grains  of  mustard  seed  (or  two  beans),  one  of  which 
has  been  laid  on  each  side  of  it  (as  symlxilizing  a 
male  lieing).  The  act  of  two  or  more  persons 
eating  together  establishes  a  community  between 
them  ;  at  the  wedding  ceremonial  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom  eat  together,  and  at  the  royal 
inauguration  the  king  and  the  priest. 

Based  on  the  idea  that  an  animal,  when  eaten,  communicates 
its  special  characteristics  to  the  eater  is  the  correspondence  in 
sex,  colour,  and  other  qualities  between  the  victim  anil  the  god 
to  whom  it  is  offered.  To  Indra  a  bull  or  (less  of  tCTi)  a  bu£falo, 
to  whicli  he  is  often  compared,  is  sacrificed ;  to  the  -Asvins,  twin 
gods  of  the  morning,  a  reddish  he-goat,  for  '  of  reddish  colour, 
as  itwere.are  the  Aivin8'(Srtfa^af/ia  fird/im/iTia,  V.  V.  4.  1);  to 
the  goddess  Saraavati  a  ewe  of  ccrUiin  qualities  ;  to  Agni,  with 
:  his  column  of  dark  smoke,  a  he-go.at  with  a  black  throat ;  to  the 
;  Sun  and  to  Varna  (god  of  death),  two  he-goats,  one  white,  the 
other  black.  A  cognate  magical  correspondence  appears  in  the 
offering  of  a  blac''  .irtiin  in  a  rite  for  the  obtaining  of  rain  : 
'  It  is  black,  for  this  is  the  nature  of  rain  ;  with  that  which  is  its 
nature  he  wins  rain  '(Tdiffirij/a  Sajjthitd,  n.  i.  8.  5).  When  the 
destruction  of  enemies  is  intended,  a  blood-red  victim  is  offered 
by  priests  dressed  in  red  and  wearing  red  turbans. 

(2)  There  are  several  ceremonies  in  which  atioint- 
ing  is  applied  for  the  attainment  of  auspicious 
ends.  In  the  Diksa  rite  the  sacrificer  is  anointed 
with  fresh  butter  to  give  him  unimpaired  vigour 
and  sound  sight.  In  the  animal  sacrifice  the  stake 
is  anointed  with  clarified  butter  for  tlie  purpose  of 
bringing  blessings  to  the  sacrificer.  At  the  royal 
inauguration  the  king  is  anointed  with  a  mixture 
of  bntter,  honey,  r:iin-water,  and  other  ingredients, 
which  communicate  to  hiiu  the  powers  and  abund- 
ance inherent  in  them.  At  the  same  ceremony 
the  king  anoints  himself  with  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  horn  of  a  black  antelope  and  refrains  for  a 
year  from  cutting  liis  hair,  which  lias  been  moist- 
ened by  it.  At  the  Sautraniani  rite,  an  expiatory 
part  of  the  Soma  sacrifice,  tlie  priest  consecrates 
the  king  by  sprinkling  him  with  the  fat  gravy  of 
the  sacrificial  animals  :  '  With  the  essence  of  cattle, 
with  the  highest  kind  of  food,  he  thus  sprinkles 
him '  (Satapatha  Brahmatm,  xil.  viii,  3,  12). 

(3)  Charms,  made  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  but 
also  of  other  materials,  were  frequently  attached 
to  parts  of  the  body  for  various  auspicious  purposes. 
A  talisman  made  of  wood  from  the  parna-t\ee 
(Butea  frondvsa)  was  worn  in  order  to  strengthen 
royal  power  (Atliarvaveda,  UI.  v.);  a  bridegroom, 
while  reciting  a  hymn  of  the  Atharvaveda,  fastened 
to  his  little  finger,  by  means  of  a  thread  coloured 
with  lac,  a  talisman  made  of  liquorice  wood  to  secure 
the  love  of  his  hnAQ(Kauiika  Siitra,  Ixxvi,  8  f, ) ;  at 
the  full  moon  ceremony  the  sacrificer  tied  on  his 
person  talismans  made  of  lac,  together  with  all  sorts 
of  herbs,  for  the  attainment  of  prosperity  ;  while 
sowing  seed,  the  hu.sbandman  put  on  a  talisman  of 
barley.  The  Vedic  student  who,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  ap)>rent!ceship,  has  taken  the  purifying  bath 
ties  a  pellet  of  badara  (Zizi/phiis  jiijuba)  wuod  to 
his  left  hand  and  fastens  a  pellet  of  gold  to  his 
neck  ;  he  then  attaches  two  earrings  to  the  skirt 
of  his  garment,  and  finally  inserts  them  in  his  ears, 
A  talisman  of  gold  secures  long  life  :  '  He  who 
wears  it  dies  of  old  age,'  in  tlie  words  of  the 
Atharvaveda  (XIX,  xxvi.  1).  To  ensure  conception 
a  woman  puts  on  a  bracelet  with  the  spell,  '  An 
acquirer  of  offspring  and  wealth  this  bracelet  has 
become'  (vi.  Ixxxi.  1). 

(c)  Indifferent. —{I)  Burying  was  a  frequent 
secret  method  of  conducting  magical  substances 
to  others,  generally  \vith  hostile  intent.  The 
Atharvaveda  is  full  of  spells  expressing  fear  of 
magic  buried  in  sacrificial  straw,  or  fields,  or  wells, 
or  cemeteries.  Objects  belonging  to  a  woman  who 
is  to  be  injured — a  garland,  hair,  a  twig  for  clean- 
ing the  teeth — together  with  other  things  produc- 
tive of  misfortune  are  placed  between  three  stones 
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in  a  mortar  (a  symbol  of  crushing)  and  buried. 
Tlie  luck  of  a  person  thus  attacked  might  be 
restored  by  digging  up  the  objects,  while  an  au- 
spicious spell  was  uttered.  The  ^atapatha  Brcih- 
mana  relates  (III.  v.  4.  2  f.)  a  myth  how  the  demons 
buried  charms  in  order  to  overcome  the  gods  ;  but 
the  latter,  by  digging  them  up,  made  them  in- 
operative. The  Soma  sacrifice  even  contains  a 
ceremony  the  express  purpose  of  whidi  is  to  dig 
up  the  magical  objects  buried  by  rivals  or  enemies. 
This  idea  of  burying  tilings  sometimes  has  an 
auspicious  intention,  as  when  a  mixture  of  milk, 
dung,  bdellium,  and  salt  is  buried  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  cattle  (KaiiMka  Sittra,  xix.  19). 

(2)  The  action  of  looking  at  an  object  may  lie 
either  beneficial  or  injurious.  It  has  the  former 
efiect,  e.g.,  when  the  sacrificer  says  (Vajasanr n i 
Sdmhita,  v.  34)  to  the  priest,  '  Look  at  me  with  the 
eye  of  Mitra'  (the  sun-pod) ;  or  when  a  guest  ad- 
dresses the  sweet  food  that  is  ofl'ered  to  him,  say- 
ing, '  With  Mitra's  eye  I  regard  thee '  (Aivaldyana 
Gxhyasutra,  I.  xxiv.  14).  IJut  the  evil  eye  (q.v.), 
e.g.  of  the  serpent,  brings  disaster  on  him  towards 
whom  it  is  directed.  At  the  wedding  ceremony 
the  bridegroom  secures  himself  against  the  evil 
eye  of  the  bride  by  anointing  her  eyes  and  saying, 
'  Look  not  with  an  evil  eye,  bring  not  death  to  thy 
husband'  (Pai'««A-«ra  Gi'hyasfitra,  i.  4;  SOihkhayana 
Gr/iyasfitm,  i.  16).  In  the  Atharvaveda  (IV.  ix.  6) 
ointment  is  conjured  against  the  evU  eye  with  the 
spell,  '  From  the  evU  eye  of  the  enemy  protect  us,  0 
salve';  the  Jahgida-tTee  is  invoked  against  the 
evil  eye  of  the  hostile-minded  (XIX.  xxxv.  3) ; 
and  a  certain  plant  is  employed  with  the  spell,  '  Of 
the  enemy  wlio  bewitches  with  his  eye  we  hew 
off  the  ribs'  (II.  vii.  5;  cf.  XIX.  xlv.  1).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evil  etl'ect  produced  by  an  inau- 
spicious object  on  him  who  sees  it  is  shown  bj 
innumerable  directions  enjoining  avoidance  of  such 
sights.  Thus  the  Vedic  student  who,  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  his  apprenticeship,  has  taken  his  purify- 
ing bath  must  not  look  at  au  enemy,  a  malefactor, 
a  corpse-bearer,  or  ordure.  For  similar  reasons, 
one  returning  to  the  sacrificial  ground  should  not 
look  round  after  performing  an  inauspicious  cere- 
mony, such  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess  Nirrti  or 
a  rite  for  the  slaughter  of  demons. 

(3)  The  action  oicircumambulation,  which  occurs 
very  frequently  in  the  Vedic  ceremonial,  is  regarded 
as  having  a  magically  auspicious  effect  when  the 
performer  walks  round  an  object  in  sunwise  fashion 
by  keeping  his  right  hand  towards  it  (pradaksinfi). 
Both  living  and  inanimate  things  are  three  times 
circumambulated  in  this  manner  ;  e.g.,  priests  thus 
walk  roundotherpriestsorthe  victim,  and  the  wives 
of  the  king  walk  round  the  dead  sacrificial  horse. 
Sacrificial  altars  and  temples,  the  ground  where  a 
house  is  built,  as  well  as  houses  (as  a  protection 
against  serpents),  are  circumambulated.  This  rite 
is  especially  often  performed  with  the  sacrificial 
fire,  as  at  the  wedding  ceremony  and  at  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Vedic  student.  Water  is  circumambu- 
lated at  a  wedding,  as  also  a  new  house,  while 
water  is  at  the  same  time  sprinkled  round  it. 
When  the  ceremony  is  inauspicious,  the  direction 
is  reversed,  the  left  hand  being  kept  towards  the 
object.  This  is  done  especially  in  funeral  rites  at 
the  burying  ground  and  at  cross-roads.  Thus  the 
mourners  walk  three  times  round  the  unlucky  tire 
deposited  where  four  roads  meet,  with  their  left 
sides  towards  it,  beating  their  left  thighs  with 
their  left  hands.  When  a  patient  is  to  be  cured  of 
snake-bite,  the  priest  walks  round  him  to  the  left. 
When  a  servant  who  is  disposed  to  run  away  is 
a.sleep,  his  master,  making  water  into  the  liorn  of 
a  living  animal,  walks  three  times  round  him  to 
the  left,  sprinkling  the  water  roimd  him  with  the 
spell,   'From  the  mountain   on   wliicli  thou  wast 


born,  from  thy  mother,  from  thy  sister,  from  thy 
parents,  and  tliy  brother,  from  thy  friends  I  sever 
\X\ee.'  (Pdraskara  Grhyasutra,  III.  vii.  2).  Move- 
ment both  in  the  auspicious  and  in  the  reverse 
direction  is  not  restricted  to  walking.  Thus  in  the 
sacrifice  to  the  dead  the  officiant  grasps  a  water  jar 
with  his  left  band  and  pours  out  its  contents  from 
right  to  left ;  he  also  holds  the  ladle  in  his  left  and 
deposits  the  offering  on  the  grass  in  the  same 
direction  (cf.,  further,  art.  Circum.4MBULATI0N). 

12.  Sympathetic  magic . — A  s]  lecial  ty pe  of  magic 
is  that  which  has  been  called  'sympathetic,'  being 
the  influence  exercised  on  a  remote  being  or  pheno- 
menon by  means  of  a  telepathic  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  what  is  manipulated  by  the  magician. 
It  may  be  either  beneficent  or  injurious. 

(a)  Effigies. — An  image  is  frequently  made  and 
operated  on  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  similar 
effect  on  the  victim.  Thus  an  enemy  is  destroyed 
by  piercing  the  heart  of  his  clay  effigy  with  an 
arrow,  or  by  transfixing  his  shadow.  His  death  is 
also  produced  by  melting  a  wax  figure  of  him  over 
the  fire,  or  by  killing  or  burning  a  chameleon  as 
representing  him.  The  elephants,  horses,  soldiers, 
and  chariots  of  a  hostile  army  are  imitated  in  dough, 
and  sacrificed  piece  by  piece  so  as  to  bring  about 
its  destruction.  The  magician  annihilates  worms 
by  stamping  on  or  burning  twenty-one  roots  of  the 
uslra  plant,  while  he  pronounces  the  spell,  'I  split 
with  the  stone  the  head  of  all  worms  male  and 
female  ;  I  burn  their  faces  with  fire '  (Atharvaveda, 
V.  xxiii.  13).  In  order  to  exterminate  the  field 
vermin  called  tarda,  a  single  tarda,  as  representing 
the  whole  class,  is  buried  head  downwards,  its 
mouth  being  tied  with  a  hair  so  as  to  prevent  its 
eating  gi-ain  (Kaiiiika  Siltra,  1.  19).  With  a  view  to 
smashing  the  limbs  of  evil  spirits  pegs  are  driven 
into  the  ground.  One  who  pounds  the  Soma-shoots 
for  sacrifice  directs  the  blows  against  his  enemy  by 
fixing  his  thoughts  on  him  during  the  operation. 

The  ej'inpathetic  connexion  is  sometimes  very  remote,  as 
when  implements  or  materials  are  used  in  which  a  particular 
power  is  reg:arded  as  inherent.  Thus  an  exiled  prince  receives 
food  rendered  magical  b}-  beinjj  cooked  with  wood  that  has 
ffrown  from  the  stump  of  a  tree,  symbolizing  the  restora- 
tion of  fallen  fortunes.  At  a  ceremony  for  the  removal  of 
troublesome  ants  a  sacrificial  ladle  of  hadhaka  wood  is  cm- 
ployed  simply  because  the  name  of  the  tree  means  '  remover.' 
At  a  rite  to  destroy  demons  the  dipping  spoon  is  made  of  wood 
from  the  paldt-a  {Bu[ea  /rondosa)  tree  as  represenliny;  the 
magical  spell  (bi-ahniayi),  which  Is  a  slayer  of  demons.  WTien 
the  sacrifice  for  the  restoration  of  an  exiled  prince  is  performed, 
earth  and  other  material  from  his  native  country  are  employed. 
At  a  sacrifice  for  victory  in  battle,  soil  torn  up  by  a  boar  is 
taken  for  the  altar  (vedf),  with  a  view  to  communicating  the 
fierceness  of  that  animal  to  the  combatants  on  behalf  of  whom 
the  offering  is  made. 

(i)  Imitative pirocesses. — Thehighercultconcerned 
with  the  three  sacrificial  fires  abounds  with  rites  in 
which  the  desired  effect  is  produced  by  an  imitation 
of  the  event  or  plienomenon.  Thus  the  kindling  of 
the  sacrificial  fire  in  the  morning  develops  into  a 
magical  rite  to  make  the  sun  rise ;  and  the  drip- 
ping of  the  Soma-juice  tbrougli  the  purifying  sieve 
becomes  a  rain  charm.  At  the  ceremony  of  the 
royal  inauguration,  the  conventional  chariot  race 
in  which  the  king  wins  is  meant  to  gain  for  him 
speed  and  victorious  might.  On  various  occasions 
in  the  ritual  a  game  of  dice  is  played  ;  this  has 
clearly  the  magical  purpose  of  securing  luck  and 
gain  for  the  sacrificer.  At  the  solstitial  ceremony 
an  Aryan  and  a  Sudra  (representing  a  white  and  a 
black  man)  engage  in  a  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  a  circular  white  skin,  the  former  ultimately 
■vvresting  it  from  the  latter ;  the  magical  aim  of 
this  performance  is  the  liberation  of  the  sun  from 
the  powers  of  darkness.  In  the  same  ceremony,  as 
well  as  at  the  Soma  and  the  horse  sacrifice,  there 
are  certain  sexual  observances  the  obvious  purpose 
of  which  is  to  produce  fertility  in  women.  A  good 
example  of  the  imitative  method  is  the  procedure 
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meant  to  detlect  a  liver  into  iinother  channel.  Tlie 
new  course  is  first  watered  j  it  is  then  planted  with 
reeds :  and,  finally,  representatives  of  water,  such 
aa  a  frog  and  the   aquatic  plant  'ivakd,   are  de- 

Sosited  on  it ;   the   imitation   is   believed  to  pro- 
uce  the  reality. 

(1)  Tills  type  of  magic  is  very  frequently  found 
in  the  particular  form  of  rain-makiiuj.  Such  i.s  the 
purpose  when,  at  the  sol.stili.vl  festival,  a  cowhide 
13  pierced  with  arrows — probably  an  imitation  of 
the  mj'tli  of  Indra's  release  of  the  waters  by  pierc- 
ing the  rain-clouds  (which  frequently  appear  as 
cows  in  the  Uigveda).  On  tlie  same  occasion  girls 
dance  round  a  tire  with  jars  full  of  water  which 
they  pour  out,  while  they  sing  a  song  calling  upon 
the  cows  to  bathe.  At  the  ceremony  of  piling  the 
fire-altar  jars  of  water  are  emptied  on  the  ground, 
on  which  raiu  is  thus  said  to  be  shed,  and  grain  is 
sown  on  the  spot.  When  an  otter  is  thrown  into 
the  water,  rain  falls  in  abundance  ;  or,  if  any  one 
desires  rain,  he  casts  herbs  into  the  water,  sub- 
merges them,  and  then  lets  them  float  away. 

(2)  A  modified  form  of  sympatlietic  magic  is 
e/imnatiiin,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  find  out  what  is 
hidden  or  future,  largely  from  the  occult  corre- 
spondence between  the  representation  and  the 
reality.  Dreams  and  sacrificial  and  funeral  rites 
are  the  most  significant  representations  ;  these  can 
be  interpreted  by  spiritual  persons  who  possess 
inner  illumination,  strengthened  by  the  power  of 
asceticism  and  other  magical  means.  From  the 
direction  taken  by  a  cow  at  a  particular  point  in 
the  ritual  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  sacrificer  will 
attain  his  purpose.  If  at  a  certain  sacrifice  the 
fire  flames  up  brightly,  the  sacrificer  will  obtain 
twelve  villages ;  if  the  smoke  rises,  he  will  obtain 
at  least  three.  The  fire  kindled  in  a  special  way 
between  two  armies  about  to  fight  prognosticates 
the  result  of  the  battle  by  the  direction  of  the 
smoke.  The  observer  who,  at  a  funeral,  notes 
which  of  the  three  sacred  fires  catches  the  corpse 
first  can  tell  whether  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  in 
heaven,  in  air,  or  on  earth. 

The  following  examples  of  divination  are  of  a 
more  general  type.  If  one  wishes  to  know  whether 
an  unborn  child  will  be  a  male,  the  son  of  a  Brah- 
man must  touch  a  member  of  the  mother  ;  suppos- 
ing the  member  has  a  masculine  name,  the  child 
will  be  a  boy.  When  it  is  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  a  girl  will  make  a  TOod  wife,  she  is  bidden 
to  choose  between  various  clods  taken  partly  from 
auspicious  soil  (as  that  of  a  furrow  or  a  cowshed), 
partly  fiom  an  unlucky  spot  (as  a  cemetery  or  cross- 
roads) ;  her  choice  betokens  her  character  and  her 
future.  A  special  form  of  prognostication  is  the 
foretelling  of  weather  by  old  Brahmans  from  the 
smoke  of  dung. 

Mixed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  future  obtain- 
able from  a  symbolic  process  is  that  derived  from 
"ods  or  spirits,  by  interpreting  the  movement,  the 
tlight,  or  the  cry  of  animals  or  birds  specially  con- 
nected with  gods  or  spirits,  such  as  the  wolf  and 
hysena,  the  owl,  crow,  pigeon,  and  vulture.  Thus, 
in  one  of  the  two  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  concerned 
with  augury,  the  bird  crying  in  the  region  of  the 
Fathers  (the  south)  is  invoked  to  bring  auspicious 
tidings  (II.  xlii.  2).  Again,  in  one  of  the  Sutras,  the 
owl  '  that  flies  to  the  abode  of  the  gods '  is  addressed 
with  the  words,  '  Flying  round  the  village  from  left 
to  right,  portend  to  us  luck  by  thy  cry,  0  owl ' 
(UiranyakeHn  Grhi/nsntra,  I.  xvii.  I.  3).  The  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wooer  will  come  is  indicated 
by  the  flight  of  crows  after  the  performance  of  the 
rite  for  obtaining  a  husband  for  a  girl.  Such  omens 
seem  to  be  a  later  development,  resulting  from  the 
simplification  of  the  symbolical  method  of  divination 
by  isolating  a  single  feature  of  a  complex  process. 

13.  Oral  magic. — Magical  formnlse  are  usually 


accomjianied  by  some  ritual  act ;  but  the  spoken 
word  in  the  form  of  a  spell,  a  curse,  or  an  oath 
al»o  has  a  magical  effect  by  itself. 

(o)  The  sjic/L — The  spell  has  generally  a  metrical 
form,  being  sometimes  an  old  religious  verse 
degraded  to  magical  use.  Though  the  formula  is 
magical  in  application,  it  is  in  form  often  a  mixture 
of  prayer  and  spell,  the  gods  being  mentioned  or 
invoked  in  it ;  e.g.,  '  Between  the  two  rows  of  Agni 
Vaii^vanara's  teeth  do  I  place  him  that  plans  to 
injure  us  when  we  are  not  planning  to  injure  him ' 
{Atharvaveda,  IV.  xxxvi.  2;  cf.  XVI.  vii.  3);  'Thy 
ninety-nine  spirits,  O  Night,  shall  help  and  protect 
us '  (XIX.  xlvii.  3-5).  It  is,  indeed,  characteristic 
of  the  hymns  of  tlic  Atluirvaveda  to  contain  the 
names  of  numerous  deities,  while  the  p.anegyrics 
of  the  Kigvoda  are  addressed  to  one  only  ;  e.g., 
'  Heaven  and  Earth  have  anointed  me  ;  Mitra  has 
anointed  me  here ;  may  Brliaspati  anoint  rue ; 
may  Savitr  anoint  me '  (VII.  xxx.  1).  The  magician 
very  usually  tlireatens  or  commands  in  his  own 
person  ;  e.g.,  '  I  plague  the  demons  as  the  tiger 
tlie  cattle-owners;  as  dogs  tliat  have  seen  a 
lion,  they  find  not  a  refuge'  (IV.  xxxvi.  6)  ;  'As 
tlie  lightning  ever  irresistibly  smites  the  tree,  so 
would  I  to-day  beat  the  gamesters  with  my  dice' 
(VII.  1.  1);  'Swift  as  the  wind  be  tliou,  O  steed, 
when  yoked  to  the  car  ;  at  Indra's  urging  go,  swift 
as  the  mind  ;  the  Maruts  shall  harness  thee ;  Tvastr 
shall  pl.ace  tteetness  in  thy  feet'  (VI.  xcii.  1).  But 
he  also  often  mentions  in  his  spell  a  parallel  case, 
in  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  like  the  symbolical 
process  in  sympathetic  magic  ;  e.g.,  '  With  the  light 
with  which  the  gods,  having  cooked  porridge  for 
the  Brahmans,  ascended  to  heaven,  to  the  world  of 
the  pious,  with  that  \vould  we  go  to  the  world  of 
the  pious,  ascending  to  the  light,  to  the  highest 
firmament '  (XI.  i.  37)  ;  '  As  one  pays  off  a  sixteenth, 
an  eighth,  or  an  entire  debt,  thus  we  transfer  everj' 
evil  dream  to  our  enemy '(VI.  xlvi.  3);  'As  the  rising 
sun  robs  the  stars  of  their  brilliance,  so  I  rob  of 
their  strength  all  the  men  and  women  hostile  to 
me '  (VII.  xiii.  1 ) ;  '  The  cows  have  lain  down  in  their 
resting-place ;  the  bird  has  flown  to  its  nest ;  the 
mountains  have  stood  in  their  site  ;  I  have  made 
the  two  kidneys  stand  in  their  station '  (vil.  xcvi.  1). 
A  frequent  feature  of  spells,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  stiiliing  the  injurious  spirit,  the  seat  of  evil,  or 
whatever  else  is  aimed  at,  is  the  enumeration  of  a 
wholeseries  of  possibilities;  e.g.,  '  Outof  eyes,  nose, 
ears,  braiu,  neck,  back,  arms  I  drive  the  disease ' 
(II.  xxxiii.  1  f. ).  If,  however  the  demon  is  known, 
this  knowledge  is  emphasized  as  bestowing  magical 
power  over  him  ;  e.g.,  'This  is  thy  name  ;  we  know 
thy  liirtli ;  this  thy  father,  this  tliy  mother.' 

5n  the  most  varied  occasions  spells  are  uttered 
without  any  accompanying  rite.  The  application 
of  one  that  may  be  pronounced  by  a  man  on  enter- 
ing a  court  of  justice  is  thus  described  (Paraskara 
G  rhyasutra.  III.  xiii.  6) :  'If  be  should  think, 
"  This  person  will  do  evil  to  me,"  he  addresses  him 
with  the  words,  "  I  take  away  the  speech  in  thy 
mouth,  I  take  away  the  speech  in  thy  heart  ; 
wherever  thy  speech  is,  I  take  it  away  ;  what  I 
say  is  true  :  fall  down  inferior  to  me."  '  Spells  are 
also  uttered,  e.g.,  when  a  man  mounts  an  elephant, 
a  camel,  a  horse,  a  chariot,  when  he  comes  to 
cross-roads,  when  he  swims  across  a  river,  and  in 
many  other  situatiims. 

A  formula  aonietimes  consists  of  two  or  three  words,  or  even 
of  one  word.  If  a  man  Ims  spoken  what  is  unworthy  of  the 
sacrifiGe,  he  has  only  to  murmur  '  Adoration  to  Vi^iju '  as  an 
expiation.  The  daily  repetition  of  the  sinffle  sacred  syllable 
hhal}.  averta  deatii  from  him  wlio  utters  it ;  'he  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  serious  diseases  or  from  sorcery  *  (GofiAtVa  Gyhya- 
ni'itra,  IV.  vi.  1).  Again,  the  mere  mechanical  repetition  of 
a  prayer  meant  for  a  totally  different  purpose  may  have  a 
magical  effect.  Thus,  the  celebrated  Oiiyatri  verse  of  the 
Ki^eda  (iii.  Ixii.  10)—'  Wo  would  attain  that  excellent  glory 
of  Savitr  the  god,  that  he  may  stimulate  oiir  prayers'— If 
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muttered  3000  times,  frees  a  man  from  the  ein  of  acceptinfj 
unlawful  presents.  Even  the  formulaic  use  of  a  stereotyped 
dialogue  secures  the  desired  rasult.  Thus,  when  the  rite  of 
parting  the  hair  of  a  woman  is  performed,  the  husband  asks 
her,  *  What  dost  thou  see  ? '    *  Offspring,'  she  replies. 

(6)  The  curse. — A  special  form  of  the  magically 
effective  spoken  word  is  the  curse.  The  earliest 
examples  of  it  in  Vedie  literature  are  mythological. 
In  the  Yajurveda  (Taittiriya  Samhitd,  II.  vi.  6.  1) 
Agni  curses  the  fish  for  betraying  his  hiding-place 
in  the  waters,  predicting  that  men  shall  kill  it  by 
meansof  various  artifices:  'Heucemen  kill  fish  with 
various  artifices,  for  they  are  cursed.'  In  Tdndya 
Brahmana  (VI.  v.  11)  the  gods  curse  the  trees  with 
the  threat  that  they  shall  be  cut  down  with  an 
axe  the  handle  of  which  is  made  from  themselves. 
That  the  employment  of  actual  curses  was  also 
coraraon  in  early  Vedic  times  is  obvious,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  many  spells  intended 
to  counteract  them  or  to  make  them  recoil  on  him 
who  utters  them.  The  Atharvaveda  contains 
several  such  ;  e.g.,  '  Avoid  us,  O  curse,  as  a  burning 
fire  a  lake  ;  strike  him  that  curses  us,  as  the  light- 
ning of  heaven  the  tree '  (VI.  xxxvii.  2) ;  '  Let  the 
curse  go  to  the  curser,  we  crush  the  ribs  of  the 
hostUe  eye-conjurer '  (II.  vii.  5  ;  cf.  v.  xiv.  5,  X.  i.  5). 
Plants,  such  as  the  apdmCtrga,  are  invoked  to  free 
from  the  calamity  consequent  on  a  curse.  The  §ata. 
jpatha  Brahmana  contains  several  passages  show- 
ing the  potency  attributed  to  curses.  Thus  it  is  there 
said  (II.  i.  4.  19,  III.  ii.  1.  9)  that,  '  if  any  one  were  to 
curse  him,  saying,  "  May  the  sacrifice  turn  away 
from  him,"  then  he  would  indeed  be  liable  to  fare 
thus' ;  '  Were  any  one  to  curse  him,  saying,  "  He 
shall  either  becomedemented  or  fall  down  headlong," 
then  that  would  indeed  come  to  pass.'  It  is  there 
also  said  that  he  who  curses  a  Brahman  possessed 
of  certain  knowledge  leaves  this  world  bereft  of 
his  strength  and  the  result  of  his  good  deeds.  In 
other  Sutras  those  who  raise  their  hand  to  pro- 
nounce a  curse  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  seven 
kinds  of  assassin  {(Visnu-smrtl,  v.  191). 

(c)  The  oath. — This  is  really  a  curse  directed 
against  oneself,  as  is  indicated  by  the  verb  iav, 
which  in  the  active  means  'to  curse,'  but  in  the 
middle  'to  curse  oneself,'  'to  swear.'  It  calls 
down  on  oneself  and  one's  belongings  loss  of  life  or 
possessions  in  this  world  and  the  next  as  a  penalty 
for  telling  an  untruth  or  breaking  one's  word. 
Thus,  in  the  ceremony  of  royal  inauguration  the 
priest  causes  the  king  to  swear  the  following  oath 
(Aitareya  Brahmana,  viii.  15)  :  '  All  the  merit  of 
my  sacrifices  and  gifts  from  the  day  of  my  birth  to 
the  day  of  my  death,  my  position,  my  good  deeds, 
my  life,  my  oft'spring  shall  belong  to  thee,  if  I 
deceive  thee.'  If  the  oath  is  broken,  the  punish- 
ment ensues;  e.g.,  the  Yajurveda  (Taittiriya 
Samhita,  II.  iii.  5.  1)  relates  how,  when  the  moon- 
god  did  not  keep  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to 
the  Creator  Prajapati,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
disease  of  consumption. 

Literatche. — i.  Texts.— {a)  Veda^. — For  edd.  and  trr.  see 
Htmss  (Vedic),  vol.  vii.  p.  58,  and  add :  Taittirij/a  .Sarjihitd, 
tr.  A.  B.  Keith,  Oambride:e,  Mass.,  1916.  (&)  BrdhmaxMS. — 
For  edd.  see  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Sist.  of  Sanskrit  Literature, 
London,  1900  (bibl.  notes  on  ch.  \-iii.).  Trr.  -.Jiitareua  Brdh- 
ma^a,  by  M.  Hauir,  Bombay,  1S63  ;  Aitareya  Arar^yaka,  by  A. 
B.  Keith,  Oxford,  1909 ;  .SdAkhdj/ana  Arairti/aka,  by  Keith, 
I.ondon,  1908  ;  Jaiminiya,  or  Talavakdra,  Brdhmaria,  by  H. 
I'ertel,  in  JAOS  xvi.  [18941;  &atapatha  Brdhmaxia,  by  J. 
Eggeling,  in  SBB  xii.  11882],  'xxvi.  [1885],  xli.  [1S94],  xliii. 
[1897],  xliv.  [1900].  (c)  Upanimds.—FoT  edd.  see  Macdonell, 
op.  cit.  (bibl.  notes  on  ch.  viii.).  Trr.  of  several  Upanisads  by 
E.  Max  Miiller,  SBE,  vols.  i.  [1879]  and  xv.  [1884] ;  P.  Deussen, 
Sechzi^  Upanishad's  des  Veda,  Leipzig,  1897 ;  Chhdndogya 
Upani^ad,  0.  Bohtlingk,  do.  1889  ;  Bfkaddrarit/aka  Upaniiad, 
Bohtlingk,  do.  1889.  (d)  Sutras. — For  edd.  see  Macdonell,  op. 
cit,  (bibl.  notes  on  ch.  ix.).  Trr.  of  Sutras  on  domestic  (^T^/a) 
rites  (SdAkhdyana,  SSvahiyana,  Pdraskara,  Khddira,  Gobhita, 
Hiratiyake&in,  Apastamba),  by  H.  Oldenbertr,  in  SBE  xxix. 
[1886],  XXX.  [1892] ;  of  Sutr.is  on  ou.stomary  law  (rf/mrmn),  SBB 
ii.  [1879],  xiv.  [1882],  by  G.  Biihler  (Apastamba,  Baudhdyana, 
Gautmnn,  Vasi^ha,  the  latter  two  being  called  6astras,  or 
'  Codes ').  The  most  important  parts  of  the  KauHka  Sutra 
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(belonging  to  the  Atharvaveda)  have  been  translated  into 
German  by  W.  Caland  under  the  title  of  Altindisches  Zauber- 
ritual,  Amsterdam,  1900. 

ii.  General  works. — A.  Bergaigrne,  La  Relinion  v^dique, 
Paris,  1878-83 ;  H.  Oldenberg,  IJie  Religion  des  Veda,  Berlin, 
1894  ;  A.  Hillebrandt,  Ritual'Litteratur :  Vedische  Op/er  und 
Zauber,  Strassburg,  1897  ;  V.  Henry,  La  Magie  dans  I'Inde 
antique"^,  Paris,  19U9 ;  cf.  also  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mythol- 
ogy, Strassburg,  1S97  ;  H.  Oldenberg,  Die  Lehre  der  (Jpani- 
shaden  und  die  .infdnqe  des  Buddhi.vmus,  Gbttingen,  1915; 
and  M.  Wintemitz,  SBJS  1.  [1910]  ■  A  General  Index.' 

iii.  Monographs. — A.  Weber,  Omina  und  Fortenta,  Berlin, 
1859,  Uber  den  Vdjapeya,  do.  1892,  Rdjasuya,  ilber  die  Kdnigs- 
weihe,  do.  1893,  Indische  Studien,  esp.  vols.  x.  xiii.  xvii.,  Leip- 
zig, 1868, 1873, 1885  ;  A.  Hillebrandt,  Das  attindische  Nau.  und 
V ollmojidsopfer,  Jena,  1880,  Die  Sonnwend/esle  in  Alt.lndien, 
Erlangen,  1889 :  R.  Lindner,  hie  Diksd,  Leipzig,  1878  ;  J, 
Schwab,  Das  altiyidische  Thieropfer,  do.  1886;  M.  Wintemitz 
Der  Sarpahali,  Vienna,  1888,  Das  altindische  Uochzeitsrituell, 
do.  1892 ;  W.  Caland,  Dber  Todtenverehrung  bei  einigen  der 
indogermanischen  Volker,  Amsterdam,  1888,  Altiiidischer 
Ahnencult,  Leyden,  1893,  Die  altindischen  Todten-  und  Bestat- 
tvngsgebrduche,  Amsterdam,  1896,  Altindische  Zauberei 
(,Wunschopfer),ia.lWS.  A.  A.  MACDONELL. 

MAGICAL  CIRCLE.— For  the  'operation'  of 
'  conjuring '  spirits  the  mediaeval  sorcerer  sat  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  described  on  the  ground.  This 
formed  a  spiritual  barrier,  protecting  him  from 
ghostly  attacks,  while  enabling  him  to  question  his 
'  familiars '  or  other  spirits  from  a  coign  of  super- 
natural vantage. 

'  Circuli  sunt  munimenta  quaedam  quae  operantes  a  malia 
spihtibus  reddunt  tutos."  i 

The  concepts  of  circle,  circular,  and  encircling 
lend  themselves  naturally  to  dramatic  ceremonial- 
ism, and  ideas  of  continuity,  finality,  and  eternity 
have  been  appropriately  expressed  by  circular 
symbolism. 

In  Scandinavian  mythology  a  serpent  engirdles  the  eartJb. 
Popilius  Lssnas,  delivering  an  ultimatum  from  the  Senate  of 
Rome  to  Kin^  Antiochus,  drew  with  his  staff  a  circle  round 
himself  in  which  he  awaited  the  reply. 2 

The  circular  form  of  certain  shrines  and  religious 
structures  may  involve  some  symbolism,  possibly 
astrological.  According  to  the  Talmud,  a  round 
house  and  a  three-cornered  house  do  not  become 
unclean — e.g.,  from  the  contagion  of  leprosy — 
whereas  a  square  house  does.'  Possibly  the  sacred 
number  3  renders  the  three-cornered  house  immune ; 
possibly,  again,  the  three  corners  represent  the 
points  of  supernatural  weapons.*  In  the  case  of 
the  round  house  the  idea  may  be  that  nothing  can 
cling  to  its  smooth  outline. 

The  circle  as  a  supernatural  protective  barrier 
has  several  analogies  in  primitive  custom,  and 
variations  of  form  involve  corresponding  variations 
of  meaning.  Throughout,  from  the  earliest  ex- 
amples to  the  latest,  importance  is  usually  attached 
to  the  material  or  the  instrument  with  which  the 
circle  is  traced. 

Among  the  Shuswap  Indians  the  bed  of  a  mourner  is  sur- 
rounded by  thorn-bushes,  the  object  being  to  ward  off  the  ghost 
of  the  dead  person. 5  The  Bellacoola  Indians,  also  of  British 
Columbia,  have  a  similar  practice.  Besides  surrounding  the 
bed  with  thorns,  mourners  cleanse  their  bodies  while  standing 
in  a  square  formed  by  thorn-bushes,  as  a  protection  against  the 
ghost. 6  Here  the  mystic  zareba  depends  not  on  its  shape  but 
on  its  completeness  in  the  geometrical  sense. 

Water  and  fire,  excellent  bulwarks  both  in 
human  warfare  and  in  spiritual  conflict,  and, 
possibly  for  this  reason,  among  others,  regarded  as 
supreme  cleansers,  are  often  used  to  avert  evil 
influences. 

The  Laotians  had  a  custom  of  keeping  a  fire  burning  in  a  circle 
around  the  bed  of  a  mother  for  some  weeks  after  child-birth.  In 
Abyssinia  the  bed  was  surrounded  by  blazing  herbs,  while  the 
mother  herself  was  held  in  the  circle  by  *  stout  young  fellows.'  7 
In  a  moving  or  dynamic  form  the  fierj'  circle  was  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Scotland.    Morning  and  night  fire  was  carried 


1  G.  C.  Horst,  Zauber-Bibliothek,  Mainz,  1822,  iii.  70. 

2  Livy,  xiv.  12  ;  Cicero,  Phil.  viii.  8.  23  ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  10. 

3  R.  C.  Thompson,  Semitic  Magic,  London,  1908,  pp.  180,  189. 
■*  This  seems  to  be  one  notion  in  the  use  of  the  pentagram  or 

pentacle  (see  Thompson,  locc.  eitt.). 

5  (?£3,  pt.  ii..  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  Loudon,  1911, 
p.  142,  quoting  F.  Boas. 

«  lb.,  pt.  vii.,  Balder  the  Beautiful,  London,  1913,  ii.  171. 

7  J.  G.  Frazer,  in  JAI  xv.  [1S86J  84  f. 
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round  the  mother  till  she  was  chiirohed,  and  round  the  child 
till  it  was  christened.  In  sonie  parts  of  Scotland  a  flr-candle 
was  whirled  three  times  round  the  hed  where  mother  and  child 
lay." 

It  lias  been  suggested  that  in  some  snch  cases 
the  idea  was  to  prevent  the  soul  in  its  critical  state 
from  leaving  the  body,  but  tlie  greater  proportion 
of  cases  certainly  depend  on  the  idea  of  protecting 
the  patient  from  external  evil,  though  the  fire- 
treatment  of  childbed  may  have  originated  simply 
in  a  primitive  clinical  intention  of  producing  com- 
fort or  obviating  complications. 

In  China  candles  are  kept  alitjht  round  the  coffin  to  *  five 
light  to  the  spirit,'  or  to  light  hini  on  his  way.'  The  Caribs 
burned  a  fire  round  the  grave. 3  A  Chinese  charm  consists  in 
laying  a  circle  ol  ashes  round  the  dead  man  ;  it  is  supposed  to 
resuscitate  him.*  The  Romans  carried  water  or  fire  round 
mourners  on  their  return  from  the  funeral. * 

The  curious  custont  of  circumambulation  as  a 
mark  of  honour  wa.-^  practised  by  Hindus,  Greeks, 
and  Celts. 

_  In  ancient  India,  walking  round  a  person  three  times  to  the 
right  (sunwise)  was  a  ceremony  of  honour, ''as  it  was  among  the 
Gauls  and  CeltB.7  The  ancient  Indi.ins  walked  round  the 
funeral  pyre,  as  .\chi!les  drove  round  the  p.vre  of  Patroclus  8  (see 
art.  Circumambulation).  The  ancient  Indians  also  practised  the 
rite  ai  a  cure  for  a  sick  person. s  Possibly  the  idea  of  protecting 
a  person  with  a  mobile,  living  ring  is  behind  the  honorific 
variety. 

In  Niag  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood  consorts  with  spirits 
in  the  mountains  ;  when  he  returns  home,  he  splits  a  young  tree 
and  creeps  through  the  Assure,  '  in  the  belief  thatany  spirit 
which  may  still  be  clinging  to  him  will  thus  be  left  sticking  to 
the  tree.' 10  Highlanders  of  Scotland  used  to  send  their  sheep 
through  hoops  of  rowan  to  'ward  off  the  witches.' n  Similar 
customs  are  found  in  N.  Europe  and  England  as  cures  for 
sickness.  I'J 

The  I.,apps  wore  a  brass  ring  on  the  right  arm  by  way  of  pro- 
tection against  the  ghost  of  the  dead  person. 13 

Frazer  instances  superstitions  about  rings — arm 
or  finger  rin;;s — suggesting  that  the  idea  is  to  keep 
the  soul  in  the  body.  For  this  purpose  magic  cords 
are  tied  round  wrist,  ankle,  or  body  among  various 
peoples." 

'  To  keep  the  soul  in  or  the  demons  out '  is  a 
question  where  convergence  of  practice  is  natural. 
In  ancient  India  the  medical  magician  encircled  the 
bed  of  a  woman  at  child-birth  with  black  pebbles  to 
ward  ofr  demon.?."*  This  is  in  line  with  primitive 
practices  mentioned  above,  but  a  suggestion  of 
V.  Henry  possibly  connects  it  with  Babylonian 
macic  :  he  finds  in  old  Indian  magic  traces  of  the 
douiile  pentacle,  or  Solomon's  Seal,  the  famous 
constituent  of  the  mediaeval  magical  circle,  con- 
sisting of  two  equal  and  equilateral  triangles,  cut- 
ting each  other  so  that  the  resulting  segments  are 
equal.  The  underlying  idea  may  be  that  the 
points  of  the  star  pierce  the  invisible  enemies. •' 
The  Indian  data  alone  show  a  connexion,  by  means 
of  this  astrological  element,  Avith  the  Semitic,  and 
it  is  from  the  Semitic  practice  that  the  magical 
circle  of  medieval  Europe,  along  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  astrological  magic,  was  developed. 
This  is  a  remarkable  case  of  permeation  from  one 
source.  Semitic  magic  and  its  conquest  of  Europe 
may  be  described,  not  altogether  fancifully,  as  a 
left-handed  compliment  to  Semitic  religion  and 
the  conquest  of  Europe  by  the  Bible. 

The  Babylonian  texts  continually  refer  to  the 
vsurtii,  which  Thompson  justly  identifies  as  'the 
prototype'  of  the  magical  circle,  possessing  tlie 
properties  of  a  '  ban.' 

'  Frazer,  in  JAI  xv.  85,  note. 

'  J.  Dooliltle,  Social  Life  qf  tht  Chinese,  New  York,  1867,  i. 
126. 

3  Frazer.  in  J  A I  xv.  fil,  note. 

*  J.  J.  SI.  de  Groot,  Thu  Ilrligious  System  of  China,  I/cvden, 
1892II.,  vi.  962. 

8  Servius,  on  Mrgil,  vKn.  \  i.  1-19. 

«  SBE  ii.  [1897]  2.'i.  vii.  I IDTO)  L':ii;  f. 

'  J.  Rhjs,  Celtic  Ileathendoin-,  London,  I8f(2,  p.  607. 

8  SnS  xvii.  (1882)  iW.  9  /*.  xlii.  118971426. 

1"  GB\  pt.  ii.,  Taltuo,  p.  175.  n  Ih.  p.  184  f. 

" /(/.  pp.  180,  IW  f.  "/(,.  p.  3H.         U/6.  p.  316f. 

"  V.  ilenry,  La  Magle  dniui  Vlnie  aniimie'',  Paris,  1909, 
p.  U2. 

"  yft.  p.  93. 


The  aii'pu-priest  recited  over  the  sick  an  incantation  :  '(The 
man)  of  Ea  am  I,  .  .  .  the  messenger  of  Martluk  am  I,  .  .  . 
the  circle  of  Ea  is  in  ray  hand.'  * 

In  more  detail,  the  sick  person  was  safeguarded  by  an 
enchanted  circle  (of  the  nature  of  a  tabu-m.irk)  made  with 
flour  or  other  material,  *  as  a  kind  of  harain  through  which  no 
spirit  could  break.'  The  priest  first  performed  a  ceremony  of 
atonement,  in  which  a  kid  was  sacrificed.  He  flung  the  kid 
away,  and  then  described  the  circle.  '  Enclose  the  man  with 
kusurra  (flour),  flour  of  lime,  surround  the  shut  gate  right  and 
left.  The  ban  is  loosed."-  A  mixture  of  meal  and  lime  seems 
to  be  intended  ;  both  substances  possessed  virtue.  The  '  flour 
of  Nisaba  (the  corn-god)'  was  the  'ban  of  the  great  gods.'*  In 
another  ceremony,  before  the  god  Nergal,  the  priest  described 
with  lime  a  circle  round  seven  winged  figures, *  and  in  yet 
another  flour  and  water  were  used  for  drawing  the  circle.* 
Here  Thompson  compares  the  mediieval  use  of  tlie  Host  as  a 
protection  against  vampires  and  witches.  The  Babylonians 
described  the  mixture  as  the  '  net  of  the  corn-god.*  Similarly 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  employed  the  virtues  of  food  against  evil 
influences,  scattering  a  mixture  of  food  round  the  bed  of  a  sick 
person. 8  A  Semitic  parallel  to  the  idea  of  stripping  off  evil  by 
passing  through  a  ring,  or  arch,  or  other  circumscribed  open- 
ing is  found  in  a  .are  fur  headache,  which  consisted  in  making 
a  circle  round  a  desert-plant  with  meal,  plucking  it  up  before 
sunrise,  and  tying  it  on  the  head.  When  the  plant  was  re- 
moved, the  headache  di.'^appeared  simultaneously.  On  the  same 
principle  an  ailinuc  limb  Wc-is  cured  by  tying  round  it  a  charmed 
thread,  and  then  casting  this  away,  along  with  the  sickness.^ 

The  development  of  magic,  white  and  black,  in 
Europe,  and  its  remarkable  exploitation,  lasting 
till  well  after  the  scientilic  period  had  begun,' were 
bound  up  with  Semitic  animism,  or  rather  djemon- 
isra,  if  the  distinction  may  be  observed.  The 
causes  producing  a  state  of  culture  in  which  every 
man  of  science  was  a  necromancer  and  conjurer  of 
spirits  do  not  concern  us  here,  but  the  invariable 
employment  of  the  magical  circle  for  the  conjura- 
tion of  spirits  is  typical  of  the  culture  of  those 
ages.  The  primitive  Babylonian  practice  was  now 
divorced  from  medical  magic.  As  applied  to  the 
evocation  of  elemental  demons,  whose  aid  was 
invoked  for  alchemical  research  or  prophecy  or  evil 
magic  against  individuals,  its  main  purpose  was  to 
protect  the  sorcerer  from  the  dangerous  servants 
whom  he  called  up.'  At  the  same  time  the  geo- 
metrical possibilities  of  the  circle  appealed  to  the 
mathematical  instincts  of  the  scholar,  and  geo- 
metry perhaps  owes  something  to  magical  experi- 
ments upon  the  circle.  Kabbalistic  lore  was  also 
called  upon  for  the  exploitation  of  names  and 
numbers  of  power,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  circle. 
Here  begins  the  positive  virtue  of  the  circle,  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  universal  concepts  of  the 
figure,  made  it  something  more  than  a  protective 
barrier.  It  became  rather  a  mystic  focus  of  power, 
and  had  at  least  the  merit  of  concentrating  the 
alchemist's  or  astrologer's  thoughts.  Lastly,  the 
astrological  elements  of  the  zodiacal  system  were 
applied  to  it,  and  it  thus  became  an  intermediary 
between  chemistry  and  astronomy,  as  the  focus  to 
which  were  attracted  the  infernal  and  supernal 
powers  alike. 

The  Arabic  and  Hebrew  developments  of  magic 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  ob- 
scure. The  account  given  by  Psellus  of  a  Hecatinus 
circulus,'EKaTi)'b!  a-rpdipaXo!,  calls  for  notice,  though 
its  meaning  is  confused.     He  writes  : 

*  Hecate's  circle  is  a  golden  sphere,  enclosing  a  sapphire  in  the 
centre,  turned  by  a  thong  of  hull's  hide,  and  having  character 
through  the  whole  of  it.  They  made  con.iurations  by  turning 
this ;  and  they  are  wont  lo  call  such  things  ivyy^^,  whether 
they  have  a  spherical  or  triangular  or  an>  other  shape  whatso- 
ever. Shaking  these,  they  uttered  unintelligible  or  beaatlike 
sounds,  laughing,  and  striking  the  bronze.  It  accordingly 
teaches  the  oi^cration  of  the  rite,  or  the  motion  of  such  a  circle, 
as  possessing  secret  power.  And  it  is  called  "Hecate's"  as 
being  dedicated  to  Hecate  ,  and  Hecate  is  a  divinity  among  the 
ChaldaBans.'io 


1  Thompson,  p.  xxiii. 

s  Thompson,  p.  Ivii,  quoting  P.  Haupt,  Akkad.  und  tumtr. 
KeilKhrilttextc,  Leipzig,  18S1-82,  xi.  ii. 

»  Jl>.  p.'  lix.  ■"  lb.  p.  Iviii.  «  Jh.  p.  123. 

6  Ih.  p.  102.  '  III.  p.  105. 

8, See  F.  Barrett,  Magus,  Ixindon,  1801,  |xi«iwi,  tor  proof 
that  magic  was  practised  at  the  end  of  the  ISth  centuri . 

I'  lb.  ii.  lO.'i ;  tlic  circles  ■  are  cert.iin  fortresses." 

i"  EzposHio  vraculvrnm  Chatdaia;Hin  {Vii  cxxli.  1133). 
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This  account  may  be  simply  confusing  tlie 
Babylonian  magical  circle  with  the  Greek  magical 
wheel  (tvy^,  torquilla) ;  but,  just  as  the  niediceval 
circle  was  made  material  and  portable  in  the  form 
of  metal  amulets  and  talisman';,  so  it  is  possible 
that  Graico-Chaldaean  superstition  may  have  de- 
veloped the  circle  into  a  wheel  like  the  firyf.  The 
fact  that  such  '  wheels  '  were  sometimes  triangular 
or  of  other  shapes  is  an  interesting  hint  in  the 
direction  of  the  jjentagiams  and  other  figures  with 
which  the  medi;^.val  circles  were  filled.  Psellus 
notes  that  the  object  of  the  invocatio  was  oracular, 
the  idea,  no  doubt,  being  to  evoke  spirits  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  them  to  predict  future  events. 
As  for  the  Greek  wheel  on  which  the  iuyi,  wrj'neck, 
was  tied,  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  its 
nature. ' 

The  magical  circle  of  mediieval  occultism  had 
innumerable  varieties,  according  to  the  purpose, 
the  time,  and  the  species  of  spirit  to  be  invoked  ; 
and  it  also  varied  according  to  the  predilections  of 
the  operator.  The  following  may  be  consideretl 
typical  examples  of  the  method  of  description  and 
formulae  of  blessing  and  of  invocation.  The  magi- 
cian, after  purifying  himself,  collected  his  para- 
phernalia, including  his  magic  wand,  blessed  candles 
and  holy  water,  magical  sword  or  knife,  and  so 
forth,  and  traced  the  circle,  usually  9  ft.  in 
diameter, 2  with  his  wand  or  sword.  He  then 
blessed  the  circle,  a  typical  blessing  being  : 

•  111  the  name  of  the  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity,  pro- 
ceed we  to  our  worli  in  these  ui\sterieB  to  accomplish  that 
which  we  desire  ;  we  therefore,  in  the  names  aforesaid,  conse- 
crate  this  piece  of  ground  for  our  defence,  so  that  no  spirit 
whatsoever  shall  be  able  to  break  these  boundaries,  neither  be 
able  to  cause  injury  nor  detriment  to  any  of  us  here  assembled ; 
but  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  stand  before  this  circle,  and 
answer  truly  our  demands.'  s 

More  elaborate  formulie  include  such  terms  as  : 

*  Sanctify  unto  m\  self  the  circumference  of  nine  feet  about 
me,  .  .  .  from  the  East,  Glavrab,  from  the  West,  Garron,  from 
the  North,  Gabon,  from  the  South,  Berith.'^ 

Good  spirits  s4em  to  have  been  invoked  but 
rarely  ;  necromancy  was  also  rare,  though  two 
forms  of  this  were  used,  one  in  which  the  body 
and  the  other  in  which  the  '  shadow  '  of  the  dead 
was  conjured.  Evil  spirits  of  power  were  the 
usual  object  of  conjuration,  and  extraordinary 
precautions  were  taken  in  the  process.'' 

'  Now,  if  any  one  would  call  any  evil  spirit  to  the  circle  he 
must  first  consider  and  know  his  nature  and  to  which  of  the 
planetfi  it  agrees  and  what  offices  are  distributed  unto  him 
from  tlie  planet.  This  being  known,  let  there  he  first  souglit 
out  a  place  fit  and  con\enient  and  proper  for  his  invocation 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  planet  and  the  quality  of  the 
oflices  of  the  same  spirit  as  near  as  it  can  be  done  ;  as  if  their 
power  be  over  the  sea,  rivers  or  floods,  then  let  the  place  be 
the  sea-shore,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Then  chuse  a  convenient 
time  for  the  quality  of  the  air  (being  serene,  quiet,  clear,  and 
fitting  for  the  spirits  to  assume  bodies).  .  .  .  Let  the  circle  be 
made  at  the  place  elected,  as  well  for  the  defence  of  the  invocant 
as  the  confirmation  of  the  spirit.  And  in  the  circle  write  the 
divine  general  names  and  all  those  things  which  do  yield 
defence  to  us ;  and  with  them  tho.se  di\  ine  names  which  do 
rule  his  planet,  and  the  offices  of  the  spirit  himself ;  likewise 
write  therein  the  names  of  the  good  spirits  which  bear  rule  in 
the  time  you  do  this  and  are  able  to  bind  and  constrain  that 
spirit  which  we  intend  to  call. 

We  may  add  cliaracters  and  pentacles**  .  .  .  frame  an 
angular  figure  with  the  inscription  of  such  convenient  numbers 
as  are  congruent  amongst  themselves  to  our  work.  .  .  . 
Further,  we  are  to  be  provided  with  lights,  perfumes,  unguents 
and  medicines,  compounded  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
spirit  and  planet  which  agree  with  the  spirit  by  reason  of  their 
natural  and  celestial  virtue  .  .  .  holy  and  consecrated  things 
necessary  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  invooont  and  his 
companions,  but  also  serving  for  bonds  to  bind  and  constrain 
the  spirits ;  such  as  holy  p.ipers.  lamens,^  pictures,  pentacles, 


1  Cf.  O.  Gruppe,  Griech.  ilyth.  viul  lleligUnugesch.,  Municb, 
1906,  pp.  851  f.,  897. 

-  Barrett,  ii.  106. 

»  Thompson,  p.  Ix  ;  Barrett,  ii.  106. 

<  \.  E.  Waite,  Occult  Sciences,  London,  1891,  p.  47. 

■•  Barrett,  ii.  69f. 

6  Pentacle  (properly  =  pentagram)  is  used  of  any  t.tiisnian 
with  figures  (not  necessarily  angular)  incised  or  embroidered 
within  a  circle. 

'  Linen  or  vellum  plaques  inscribed  with  figures. 


swords,  sceptres,  gaiineuls  of  convenient  colour  and  matter. 
Then  let  the  exorcist  (^ic)  and  his  companions  enter  the  circle.*  I 
If,  after  a  pra}  er  to  God  and  an  invocation,  the  spirit  refuses 
to  appear,  '  reiterate  the  same  three  tinies,  from  stronger  to 
stronger,  using  contumelies,  cursings,  punishments,  suspension 
from  his  power  and  office,  and  the  like.'  If  the  spirit  make  a 
doubtful  assertion,  it  must  be  tested  by  oath  ;  the  operator 
stretches  his  sword  out  of  the  circle  and  swears  the  spirit  by 
laying  his  hand  on  the  aword.2 

At  liast.  when  the  operation  is  beginning  to  have  effect, 
*  there  will  appear  infinite  visions,  apparitions,  phantasms, 
etc.,  beating  of  drums,  and  the  sound  of  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments  :  which  is  done  by  the  sjiirits,  that  with  the  terror 
they  might  force  some  of  the  companions  out  of  the  circle.' 
At  this  point,  '  holding  the  pentacle  in  his  hand  let  him  [the 
operator]  say.  Avoid  hence  these  iniquities.'  ^  The  spirit  invoked 
would  now  normally  appear. 

A  plain  circle  was  the  exception.  In  some,  two 
diameters  were  dra^vn  in  the  form  of  a  cross,*  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  circle  included  a  pentagram  or  com- 
bination of  pentagrams.  Two  intersecting  penta- 
grams, viz.  two  equilateral  and  equal  triangles 
cutting  each  other  so  that  their  segments  are  equal, 
constituted  Solomon's  Seal  ;  *  this  seems  to  have 
been  often  regarded  as  more  efficacious  than  the 
circle  itself.  These  triangles  were  described  before 
the  circle,  a  frequent  method  being  to  draw  a 
9  ft.  square,  then  the  diagonals,  and  then  the 
circle  round  the  square.*  An  inner  circle  was 
described  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  outer, 
and  between  these  were  inscribed  various  '  names 
of  power,'  or  injunctions  to  the  spirits.  Alpha, 
Omega,  On  Adonai,  El-Zebaoth,  Tetragrammaton, 
Elohim,  Jahweh  ;  '  I  forbid  thee,  Lucifer,  to  enter 
within  this  circle,'  '  Obey  me,  Frimost,'  being  ex- 
amples of  these.'  The  mystic  combination  Agla 
was  a  favourite.  Dove's  blood,  especially  that  of 
a  white  dove,  was  sometimes  used  for  writing  these 
names  and  formulae.'  The  circle,  figures,  and 
names  might  be  described  with  holy  water,  char- 
coal, or  consecrated  chalk  ;  when  the  magical  knife 
was  used  for  the  drawing,  the  lines  were  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  This  knife,  which  also  served 
to  frighten  the  spirits,'  shordd  have  a  black  handle 
of  sheep's  horn,  and  the  steel  should  have  been 
tempered  in  the  blood  of  a  black  cat  and  the  juice 
of  hemlock.  For  more  important  operations, 
especially  in  black  magic,  as  when  using  the 
'great  kabbali.stic  circle,'  the  tracing  should  Ire 
done  w  ith  the  magical  stone  Ematille. '"  A  curious 
refinement  was  a  gate  in  the  circumference,  by 
which  the  operator  and  his  associates  might  go  out 
and  in  ;  on  leaving  the  circle,  they  closed  the  gate 
by  inscribing  names  and  pentacles."  The  more 
elaborate  circles  were  filled  with  names  and  kab- 
balistic  figures  and  'characters.''^  Candles  and 
vervain  crowns  were  placed  within  the  circle,  and 
the  operator  had  with  him  gold  or  silver  coins  to 
lling  to  the  spirit  when  evoked,  the  'seals'  to  be 
shown  to  the  spirit,  and  talismans,  generally  made 
of  coloured  satin  embroidered  with  silver.  Incense 
was  burned  within  the  circle,  or  it  was  perfumed 
with  musk,  and  holy  water  was  sprinkled  over  it. 
When  the  preparations  were  complete,  the  operator 
and  his  associates  stood  or  sat  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  often  in  small  circles  marking  their  places, 
and  the  operator  began  his  Invocation  of  the  spirit 
required.  ''■' 

The  'great  kabbalistic  circle'  was  made  with 
strips  of  the  skin  of  a  sacrificed  kid.     These  were 

1  Barrett,  ii.  99  f.  = /d.  ii.  101  f. 

3  lb.  ii.  114.  4  Horst,  ii  103. 

5  A.  E.  Waite,  The  Book  of  Ceretnonial  Magic,  Loudon,  1911, 
p.  221 ;  Barrett,  ii.  109. 

6  Waite,  Occult  Scienccx,  p.  46. 

'  Waite,  Cerenumial  Mittiic,  p.  286 ;  Horst,  ii.  103  ;  Barrett, 
ii.  110. 
3/6. 

»  Waite,  Cemnuniul  Maaic,  pp.  280,  322,  280,  154,  166. 
i"  lb.  p.  244  ;  Waite,  Occult  .■Sciences,  p.  60. 

11  Waite,  Cerenutniat  Muyic,  p.  82. 

12  lb.  p.  185  f. 

'Ub.  pp.  244,  226,  124 ff.,  321. 
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fixed  in  the  grouiul  or  floor  by  nails.  Five  con- 
centric circles,  close  together,  formed  a  8tron<; 
protective  circumfeicuce.  A  triangle  took  the 
place  of  the  pentagram,  and  three  small  circles 
were  described  for  the  stations  of  the  operator  ami 
assistants.' 

The  elaboration  of  geometrical  design  and  astro- 
logical figures  within  the  circle  was  connected 
with  its  ]iositive  efficacy  for  conjuration  and  con- 
trol of  the  sjiirit.     Thus  Giordano  Bruno  writes  : 

'  O  !  quanta  virtus  est  int^rsecutioiiibus  circulorum  et  qnani 
eensibus  hominum  occulta  !  Cum  caput  Draconis  in  Sagittario 
exstiterit,  diacedio  lapide  posito  in  aqua,  naturalilcv  spiritus 
ad  dandum  resporisa  veniuiit.'^ 

Consultation  of  the  stars  and  seasons  was 
essential. 

'  Oportet  in  coustituendo  circulo  considerare  (luo  tempore 
anni,  qua  hora  circulum  facias,  quos  si>iritus  advocare  velia, 
cui  Btellae  et  regioni  praesint,  et  quas  (uiictioncs  liabeant.'^ 

For  summoning  chance  sjiirits  or  seeing  visions 
generally,  a  circle  was  made  (proljably  at  cross- 
roads) and  perfumed,  and  the  operator  had  to  walk 
round  its  circumference,  east  to  west,  till  he  was 
g:iddy.''  For  necromancy  the  churchyard  was  an 
appropriate  site.''  The  operator  wore  elaborate 
vestments,  and  was  anointed  with  holj'  oil. 

Tlic  circle  was  invariably  obliterated  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  operation.*  A  similar  practice  of 
destroying  the  traces  of  magical  rites  is  regular 
throughout  the  history  of  magic,  even  in  primitive 
culture. 

The  talismans,  pentacles,  or  seals,  used  freely 
by  the  magician,  depended  largely  upon  the 
magical  circle  which  was  described  round  them. 
Here,  as  in  the  large  operating  circle,  the  more 
concentric  circles,  the  more  potent  the  efficacy. 
Against  the  attacks  of  spirits  they  were  very 
powerful,  'presiding  with  wonderful  influence.'' 
They  were  exiiibited  to  the  spirit  on  its  appear- 
ance ;  bj'  their  means  the  operator  bound  the 
spirit,  and  was  able  to  prevent  it  from  departing 
'without  a  licence.'  The  issue  of  the  licence  was 
an  important  detail ;  if  it  was  omitted,  the  death 
of  the  operator  might  result.'  The  first  virtue  of 
a  seal  was  from  the  star  under  whose  inlluence  it 
was,  and,  accordingly,  it  would  be  made  of  gold,  if 
the  planet  were  the  sun,  of  iron,  if  the  planet  were 
Mars."  Seals  '  of  the  names  of  God '  were  most 
powerful.  Others  had  the  names  of  angels,  such 
as  Raphael,  Michael,  Gabriel,  inscribed  Ijctween 
two  concentric  circles.  Those  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  pentacles  proper  had  a  Solomon's 
Seal  surrounded  by  a  circle.'"  The  most  usual 
form  had  enclosed  within  the  circle  the  '  table '  of  a 
planet.  These  tables,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
were  '  magical  squares'  in  the  mathematical  .sense 
(see  below).  Each  planet,  and  each  of  the  other 
forces,  had  its  own  magical  squares."  The  .Seal 
had  an  obverse  and  a  reverse,  and  was  the  size  of 
a  large  medallion.'-'  In  connexion  with  the  penta- 
gram, this  figure  was  a  synonj'm  for  health.  It 
was  also  developed  into  a  continuous  figure,  by 
combining  two,  resulting  in  live,  not  six,  points.'^ 

The  'characters'  of  spirits  were  taken  by  the 
operator  within  his  circle.  These  were  in  a  book. 
which,  when  comjdcfcd,  Mas  con.secrated  in  a 
triangle  described  just  outside  the  circle.'''  When 
a  spirit  appeared,  it  was  asked  to  place  its  hands 
on  its  '  character'  and  swear." 

Mediieval  amulets  for  general  use  were  frequently 
stamped  with  the  magical  circle  in  its  numerous 

1  Waite,  Occult  Sciences,  y.  60,  Ceremomai  Ma^jic,  p.  24:JIT. 
'  De  Monade,  139,  quotc<l  in  Horat,  iii.  70. 


'lb. 

'■  lb.  ii.  69. 

"  Waite,  Occult  Sci^iu-ett,  p.  4S. 

»  /*.  li.  116  f.  ;  llorst,  iil.  08  IT.,  142,  161. 

»  Barrett,  i.  SS,  174.  '"  //;.  i.  88,  ii 

11  //>.  i.  143,  174.  "/(i.  ii.  41. 

i*lb.  u.  vol. 


*  Barrett,  ii.  95  ;  see  also  91. 

7  Barrett,  ii.  109. 


41,  Hi  I,  109. 

1-1  /Ii.  ii.  06,  41. 
1'  lb.  ii.  66  I.,  90. 


varieties,  as  also  were  talismans  of  various  make. 
The  latter  were  eH'ective,  as  a  rule,  only  in  co- 
operation with  a  ring  engraved  with  '  characters.' 
'1  his  was  worn  on  the  finger,  and  the  talisman  on 
the  arm  or  body.i  The  magician's  wand  was  some- 
times pliant  and  could  be  made  into  a  circle,  the 
ends  being  joined  by  a  gold  chain."  Described 
on  parchment,  the  magical  circle  served  as  a  basis 
for  astrological  calculations.  This  use  was  pre- 
valent wherever  Arabic  culture  penetrated.  Thus, 
in  Malaysia  at  the  present  time  the  circle  is  em- 
ployed for  all  kinds  of  divination.  To  select  a 
lucky  day  for  a  journey  or  business,  a  circle  en- 
closing a  liejitacle  is  used,  but  every  alternate  day 
is  skipped,  the  lines  of  the  continuous  heptacle 
running  from,  e.g.,  Sunday  to  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Saturday,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Sunday, 
and  so  on.*  This  heptacle  is  an  ingenious  develop- 
ment of  the  jouble  pentacle.  Magic  squares  of 
three  or  five  numbers  enclosed  in  a  circle  are  less 
frequently  used.  Another  form  of  divinatory 
circle  has  only  radii  from  the  centre.  Colours 
emphasize  the  various  parts  of  these  circles.* 

As  a  mathematical  curiosity,  the  so-called  magi- 
cal circle  is  a  development  from  the  magical  square, 
known  since  the  earliest  Arabic  .science.  The 
latter  is  a  square  divided  into  smaller  squares  in 
each  of  which  a  number  is  wiitten,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  any  row,  horizontal, 
vertical,  or  diagonal,  is  always  the  same.  The 
magical  circle,  or  circle  of  circles,  has  numliers 
in  concentric  circles  with  radial  di\isions,  possess- 
ing the  same  property  as  the  rows  in  the  magical 
square." 

LiTBBATURE. — In  Critical  literature,  R.  C.  Thompson.  Se)ni'tic 
MagU,  London,  1908,  and  G.  C.  Horst,  ZaubcrlSililiolhrk, 
Mainz,  1822,  are  the  best  of  a  very  few.  Francis  Barrett, 
liimself  an  adept,  remains  the  most  useful  of  the  uncritical 
exponents,  in  h\&  Magus,  London,  1801. 

A.  E.  Cea'wley. 
MAGYARS.— See  IIunoari.^n.s. 

MAHABAN  (Skr.  maha,  'great,'  raim,  Hindi 
hnti,  '  forest '). — A  sacred  town  in  the  Mathura  Tlis- 
trict  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Oudh,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Jumna;  lat.  27°  27'  N.,  long.  70° 
45'  E.  ;  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of 
Krsna  as  a  child. 

Here  and  at  Gokul  (q.v.),  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  jvlaees  where  the  young  god  was 
attacked  by  the  witch  Putana,  where  he  played 
his  pranks  in  the  dairy  and  was  saved  from  the 
falling  wooden  mortar,  and  where  he  overcame  the 
demons  Trnavarta  and  Sakata  are  now  shown. 
Maliaban  was,  in  reality,  only  the  water-side 
suburb  of  Gokul,  which  has  now  appropriated 
much  of  its  sanctity,  possibly  because  Mahaban 
never  recovered  from  its  sack  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  in  A.D.  1017  (H.  M.  Elliot,  Hist,  of  Jndifi, 
London,  18(57-77,  ii.  4.'iS,  460).  Tn  the  fort  are 
found  fragments  of  Buddhist  scnliitures,  and  it  is 
believed  that  Mahaban  was  the  site  of  some  of  the 
Buddhist  monasteries  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Fa- Hian,  stood  on  both  banks  of 
the  river.  The  existing  temples  are  modern  and 
mean.  Only  one  is  of  any  importance,  that  dedi- 
cated to  M,-ithuranath,  Krsna  as  lord  of  Mathura. 
The  mcst  interesting  building,  however,  is  that 
known  as  AssI  Khambha,  '  the  eighty  pillars,' 
which  also  has  the  name  Chhatlii  Palna,  so  called 
because  women  come  here  to  be  purified  on  the 
sixth  day  [chhalhi)  after  child-birth,  and  here  the 
cradle  (/tdhiri)  of  the  inf.'int  god  is  exhibited.  In 
its  original  form  it  seems  to  have  been  a  Buddhist 
building,  afterwards  used  for  Hindu  ceremonial, 
and  finjuly  converted  into  a  Muhammadan  mosque. 

I  Waite,  Ceremonial  Maqic.  p.  1i4  IT.  «  Il>.  p.  MO. 

i!  W.  IV.  slieal,  ilalai/  iianic,  London,  IIHIU,  p.  69s. 

4  lb.  pp.  665,  6UU.  'G.  A.  M.  K«nnell,  in  b'£r",  (.«. 
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The  style  of  the  colonnades  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  more  famous  building  of  the  same  class  near 
the  Qutb  Minar  at  Delhi  (q.v.),  and  both  buildings 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  same  age,  the  close  of 
the  I2th  cent.  A.D.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  this  building  is  that  one  half  of  the  southern 
end  consists  ol  the  shrine  of  a  Hindu  temple  almost 
undisturbed,  with  the  original  roof  still  in  position. 
Literature. — The  history,  legends,  and  architecture  of  the 
place  have  been  fuUv  described  by  F.  S.  Growse,  ilathur(&, 
Allahabad,  1883,  p.  272 fit.,  and  A.  Fiihrer,  Honumenlal 
Antiquities  and  Inscriptions  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and 
Oiulh,  do.  1S91,  p.  103  f.  ;  161  xvi.  [1908]  427  f. 

W.  Crooke. 
MAHABHARATA.— The  Mahabhdrata  is  an 
epic  poem  of  India  in  eighteen  books,  containing 
altogether  about  400,000  verses  of  eight  and  eleven 
syllables  each,  although  these  verses  are  united 
into  stanzas  (called  Uoka  and  tristubh)  of  four 
verses  each,  so  that  the  Hindus  call  it  a  poem  of  a 
lakh  (100,000)  of  stanzas.  The  books  are  of  very 
unequal  length,  varying  from  a  few  hundred 
to  several  thousand  stanzas,  and  there  is  also  a 
supplementary  book  —  the  Harivamia—oi  16,000 
stanzas.  The  matter  of  the  poem  is  partly  narra- 
tive and  partly  didactic.  The  epic  proper  contains 
about  20,000  stanzas  embedded  in  and  embellished 
bjr  moral,  political,  religious,  and  metaphysical 
dissertations,  the  whole  forming  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  tale  and  teaching,  which  gradually  accumu- 
lated around  the  epic  kernel.  As  a  tale  the 
Mahabhdrata  ('Great  Bharata'  story)  represents 
in  its  oldest  form  the  puidna,  or  ancient  tale,  in 
distinction  from  the  Icavya,  or  studied,  elegant 
poem,  of  which  the  other  epic,  called  the  Eama- 
yana  (q.v.),  is  the  representative.  It  is  probably 
older  in  its  oldest  parts  than  the  Ramdyana,  and 
yet  in  its  entirety  much  later.  It  belongs  rather 
to  western  ('  Midland  ')  India,  while  the  Ramayana 
belongs  to  the  east.  It  celebrates  Krsna  as  repre- 
sentative of  Visnu  on  earth,  while  tlie  Rdmdyana 
celebrates  Rama,  Finally,  it  has  not  the  unity  of 
the  Rdmdyana,  nor  was  it  written  by  one  poet,  as 
was  the  Rdnuiyana.  According  to  a  tradition 
still  extant  in  the  work  itself,  the  Mahabhdrata 
at  first  contained  only  8800  stanzas  and  was 
subsequently  increased  to  24,000,  after  which  it 
was  again  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  numerous 
episodes  till  it  reached  its  present  size.  The  chief 
individual  characters  in  the  poem  are  known  in 
part  in  ancient  literature,  but  not  the  popular 
characters,  the  heroes  of  the  winning  side  in  the 
story  as  now  extant.  The  war  waged  was  between 
the  old  and  the  new  ;  the  date  of  the  poem  as  it 
stands  cannot,  therefore,  be  that  of  the  antique 
characters  of  the  Brahmanic  age.  As  a  whole,  the 
poem  dates  from  about  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  extend- 
ing to  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  or,  with  the  margin 
allowed  by  some  scholars,  its  period  extends  from 
400  B.C.  to  A.D.  400,  this  representing  the  centuries 
during  which  the  whole  poem  was  developed  into 
its  present  shape.  The  additions  since  A.D.  400 
must  have  been  slight,  tliough  it  is  possible  that 
one  of  the  most  probable  references  to  Christ- 
ianity in  the  poem,  contained  in  the  story  of  the 
White  Island  (xii.  335-339),  was  among  such 
'  latest  additions.'  The  material  wrought  into  the 
poem  is  in  part  older  than  the  poem  itself,  probably 
by  centuries,  especially  the  narrative  and  didactic 
episodes,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  of  Buddhistic 
origin.  But  the  mass  of  the  poem  is  greater  than 
the  epic  narrative  itself,  and  this  mass,  being 
largely  didactic,  led  to  the  theory  that  the  epic 
was  originally  didactic  only,  the  narrative  of 
human  conquest  being  utilized  as  a  frame  on  which 
to  hang  interminable  sermons.  This  theory,  put 
forth  by  Dahlmann,  was  further  burdened  with  the 
thesis  that  the  enoyclop.'edic  epic  dated  from  pre- 
Buddhistic  times  and  was  the  work  of  one  author  ; 


but  neither  this  most  improbable  hypothesis  nor 
the  basic  theory — to  wit,  that  the  epic  proper  was 
merely  ancillary  to  the  didactic  mass — has  obtained 
general  recognition.  It  is  merely  the  exaggeration 
of  a  truth  not  denied  by  any  one,  viz.  that  moral 
and  narrative  poetry  have  always  been  more  or 
less  commingled  in  India.  If  the  hypothesis  of 
Dahlmann  could  be  established,  it  woultl,  of  course, 
tend  to  show  that  Buddhism  had  been  very  much 
over-rated  as  an  originator  of  ethical  teaching. 
Very  simple  critical  tests  show,  however,  that  no 
such  great  antiquity  can  be  assigned  to  the 
Mahabhdrata ;  the  metre  alone  proves  that  it 
belongs  to  a  period  much  later  than  that  of 
Buddhistic  beginnings.  The  epic  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  Grhyas^utras,  withal  not  the  earliest  (A.ivala- 
yana  Grhyasutra,  iii.  4),  to  which  there  is  no 
cogent  reason  to  ascribe  an  antiquity  greater  than 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  even 
this  reference  may  be  interpolated.  In  tlie  2nd 
cent.  A.D.  the  Greeks  refer  to  an  Indian  Homer 
(Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat.  liii.  6),  and  this  perhaps 
implies  the  supposititious  author  or  compiler 
Vyasa,  to  whose  activity  the  Hindus  give  the  name 
of  authorship  of  the  epic,  as  they  say  that  Vyasa 
compiled  or  arranged  the  Vedas— a  story  without 
any  historical  importance.  Not  more  successful 
has  been  the  counter-theory  of  Holtzmann,  who 
holds  that  the  epic  was  much  later  than  the 
Christian  era.  He  would  date  the  Mahdb/idrala 
from  the  5th  to  the  9th  cent.  A.D.,  and  thinks  that 
the  story  as  we  have  it  is  an  inversion  of  an  older 
epic,  in  which  not  the  Pandus  but  the  Kurus  were 
the  characters  originally  besung  by  some  earlier 
poet,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  retention  of  older 
material  that  sins  ascribed  to  the  Pandus  and  their 
ally  Krsna  have  been  kept  in  the  poem  of  today. 
This  theory  also  has  failed  to  find  recognition,  in 
part  because  it  ignores  the  weight  of  inscriptional 
evidence,  which  shows  that,  half  a  millennium 
before  the  Mahabhdrata,  according  to  this  theory, 
had  been  completed,  it  was  already  of  the  size  it  is 
now. 

The  completed  Mahabhdrata  represents  an  age 
well  acquainted  with  foreign  nations,  even  Greeks, 
Scythians,  Persians,  and  Chinese  being  occasionally 
referred  to  in  it  {e.g.,  v.  19);  it  represents  also  a 
time  of  empire,  when,  however  exaggerated,  the 
conquest  of  all  India  was  regarded  as  quite  a  possible 
feat.  It  shows  a  superticial  knowledge  of  the 
extreme  north  and  south  and  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  Middle  India.  Castes  are  recognized 
as  orders  of  society  naturally,  or,  rather,  divinely, 
established  {e.g.,  xii.  72,  297).  Heterodox  beliefs 
are  freely  discussed  ;  outlandish  morals  are  gravely 
reproved  {e.g.,  viii.  45).  Satl  is  approved,  but  is  not 
regarded  as  imperative ;  the  ethical  standai'd  is 
high.  Buddhist  remains  and  Hindu  temples  are 
mentioned  {e.g.,  iii.  190).  Different  epochs  have 
amalgamated  their  beliefs  in  regard  to  the  gods. 
In  one  episode  the  Vedic  gods  are  paramount ;  in 
another  the  authority  of  Brahma  is  sujireme; 
elsewhere  Visnu  is  the  one  great  god,  or  Siva  alone 
is  God  and  Visnu  is  his  representative.  Only  one 
late  passage  recognize^  the  Trimurti,  or  triad  of 
Brahma,  Visnu,  and  Siva,  as  three  forms  of  one 
god  (iii.  272). 

The  Mahabhdrata  begins  with  an  Introduction, 
or  Book  of  Beginnings,  which  tells  how  the  child- 
hood of  the  heroes  was  passed  and  gives  their 
origin,  and  also,  incidentally,  the  origin  of  gods 
and  men  in  general.  For  the  story,  it  may  be 
compressed  into  the  following  statements.  Two 
brothers,  Dhrtarastra  and  Pandu,  are  educated  by 
their  uncle  Bhisma.  The  former  brother  grows  up 
and  marries  a  western  woman,  Gandhiirl,  who  has 
a  hundred  sons,  called  Kums.  Pandu  has  two 
vrives,  one  of  whom,  Madri,  commits  «<<(  at  bis 
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death  ;  the  dllior,  I'lthfi  or  Kunti,  su!vive>-  I'aiulu 
anil  liiiiigs  up  his  live  chihiroii,  culled  tlif  PAndus, 
who  aio  really  >t'us  of  the  fiods,  whom  Kunti  and 
Mitdri  had  invoked.  These  suns  are  Yuilliielhiia 
(son  of  the  ^'od  Dharina,  or  Right),  Bhinia  (son  of 
the  wind-goJ),  Arjuna  (the  (  hief  hero  of  the  epic, 
son  of  Indra),  and  the  t^vin^  Nakula  and  Sahadeva 
(son.s  of  the  Asvins,  m  Uioskouroi).  After  (liis 
Introduction,  which,  like  most  childhood-recitals, 
is  in  general  late,  comes  the  '  Sabha,'  the  title  of 
the  second  pnrran  (l)Ook),  taken  from  the  a.s.sembly 
in  the  gaming-liall  (sabhd),  where  the  epic  drama 
begins.  At  tlastinapur  (about  60  miles  north  of 
Delhi)  the  Kurus  hold  an  assembly,  to  which  they 
have  invited  t  lie  Paiidus,  who,  after  various  a<lven- 
tures,  had  Imilt  a  town  at  Indraprastha(near Delhi). 
The  Kurus  intended  to  cheat  the  Pandus  out  of 
their  kingdom  hy  a  game  of  dice,  since  they  were 
afraid  of  the  wa.xing  power  of  their  cousins. 
Yudhiithira  jdays  away  all  his  wealth  and  king- 
dom, and  linally  his  brothers  and  himself.  Then 
he  plays  Krsna,  the  daughter  of  Drupada,  poly- 
androus  wife  of  the  live  brothers,  and  loses  her. 
Once  more  he  plays,  all  that  he  has  lost  against 
a  term  of  e.Kife,  and  on  losing  again  he  and 
his  brothers  and  «ifc  are  driven  ignomlniously 
forth  to  live  for  twelve  years  in  the  forest.  The 
third  book  is  called  'Vana'  ('Forest'),  and  nar- 
rates the  life  of  the  exiles.  It  is  a  storehouse  of 
legeml  and  tale;s  such  as  the  story  of  Savitri,  and 
that  of  Nala  and  Damayanti,  told  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  e.xile.  The  fourth  book  receives  its 
name  '  Virata '  from  the  name  of  the  king  with 
whom  the  I'andus  take  refuge  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  year.  They  stay  in  town  cfdlecting  allies 
and  assisting  Virata  against  attacks  by  the  Kurus. 
They  are  at  first  disguised,  and  incidents  of  court 
life  form  the  main  part  of  this  book,  which  is 
obviously,  in  its  details,  a  late  part  of  the  epic. 
The  fifth  book  is  called  •  tjdyoga '  ('  Preparation  for 
War ').  Krsna  (Visnu)  is  now  enlisted  upon  the 
side  of  the  Panilus,  as,  with  her  brother's  consent, 
Arjuna  has  married  his  sister  after  eloping  with 
her.  The  following  four  books  are  named  from 
the  leaders  in  the  battle  which  now  takes  place, 
'  BhJsma,'  '  Drona,'  '  Karna,'  and  'Salya.'  Blusnia 
and  Drona  are  the  uncle  and  teacher  respectively 
of  the  cousins  now  at  war.  Into  the  '  Bbijma 
Parvan,'  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  is  inserted 
the  long  poem  called  BhngnvadGlta  {q.v.).  This 
book  ends  with  the  fall  of  Bhisma,  and  Drona  then 
assumes  the  leadership  of  the  Kurus.  Numerous 
encounters  are  described  with  wearisome  iteration, 
and  Siva  is  lauded  as  the  great  One  God.  Karna, 
the  half-brother  of  the  Pandus,  son  of  the  sun-god, 
had  been  insulted  by  the  refusal  of  Krsna  to  recog- 
nize him  as  a  worthy  knight  when  she  chose  her 
husbaiul,  and  had  taken  part  with  the  Kurus 
against  his  brothers.  He  now  leads  them  into 
battle,  but  is  slain  by  Arjuna.  This  leads  to  the 
'Salya  Parvan'  (ninth  book),  in  which  Salya  is 
made  leader  of  the  Kurus  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  warriors,  they  are  all  routed  and  slain, 
and  the  chief  Kuru  prince  is  killed  (after  the  battle) 
by  Bhima.  The  tenth  book  is  called  '  Sanptika ' 
('  Night-Attack  '),  and  describes  how  the  survi\-ing 
Kurus  make  an  attack  by  night  on  the  camp  of 
the  victors,  killing  all  the  army  except  the  Pandus 
themselves.  It  is  followed  by  a  short  l>ook  called 
'  Stri  '  ('  Women  '),  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
lamentation  of  women  over  their  dead.  The  war 
is  now  over ;  but  Bhi?ma  has  nnraculously  sur- 
vived, and  in  the  long  didactic  books  called  '^anti' 
and  'Anu.4asana'  he  is  resurrected  to  preach  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  and  give  rules  of  ethical 
behaviour.  Yudhisthira  is  crowned  emperor,  and 
in  the  fourteenth  book,  called  •  ASvamedhika' 
('  Horee- Sacrifice '),  he  perforins  the  horse-sacrifice, 


which  is  the  sign  of  undisputed  lordship  (see  art. 
AiSv.^.MEDHA).  Into  this  liook  is  inserlcj  (16-.'>n 
{\\e  An"ti'itn,  >\  poem  imitative  of  tjie  Bliaguv'td- 
iJitd.  The  liftcenth  book,  called  '  .\sraMiavasika' 
('  Hermitage),  takes  up  the  life  of  Dhrtarastra  and 
his  queen,  who,  with  Kunti,  the  Pandus'  luother, 
retire  into  the  woods,  where  they  are  burned.  The 
sixteenth  book,  called  '  Mausala '(' Club-Battle'), 
tells  of  the  death  of  Krsiia  and  his  brother  Bala- 
deva,  and  the  fate  of  their  city  Pvaiaka,  which 
was  flooded  by  the  sea.  The  family  of  Kr^na,  the 
Yadus  (Yadavas),  are  cursed  by  a  Brahman,  and 
destroy  each  other.  The  seventeenth  book,  '  Maha- 
prasthanika '  ('Great  Kenunciation  '),  tells  how  the 
Pandiisgive  up  their  kingdom  and  climb  to  heaven 
by  way  of  the  northern  mountains  ;  this  is  supple- 
mented by  the  last  book  of  the  epic  proper,  called 
'  Svargarohana '  ('A.scent  to  Heaven '),  describing 
the  journey.  To  this  is  later  added  the  Hnrii-aniia 
('Genealogy  oi  Visnu'),  a  long  account  in  three 
sections  of  the  life  and  family  of  Krsna  as  a  form 
of  Visnu.  It  has,  in  part,  the  characteristics  of  a 
Purana  (q.v.),  and  is,  without  douljt,  a  subsequent 
addition,  dating  perhaps  from  the  im\  cent,  of  our 
era,  though  generally  regarded  as  still  later. 

The  Mahnbhrlrnta  may  be  ^newed  as  a  rich  store 
of  philosophical  and  religious  lore  as  \xcll  as  a  tale, 
and  as  embodying  important  geographical  and  his- 
torical data.  It  undoubtedly  reflects  some  real 
contest,  which  may  have  taken  place  about  a  mil- 
lennium before  our  era.  It  extols  the  lunar  race 
(the  other  epic,  the  Sfimdi/rtiin,  extols  the  solar 
race),  and  derives  the  heroes  from  kings  who 
descended  from  Soma,  the  moon-god,  himself  the 
son  of  the  seer  Atri.  Budha,  son  of  Soma,  had  as 
wife  Ila,  a  daughter  of  Iksvaku  of  the  solar  line. 
Their  son  was  Pururavas,  whose  son,  Ayns,  was 
the  father  of  Nabusa,  the  father  of  Yayati,  from 
whom  came  Puru  and  Yadu,  the  ancestors  of  all 
the  lunar  race,  Yadu  being  the  ancestor  of  Krsna, 
and  Puru  being  the  ancestor  of  Bharata  and  Kuru, 
whose  descendant,  Santanu,  was  the  father  of 
Bhisma  (above)  by  the  goddess  Gaiigil  (the  river 
Ganges).  Santanu's  wife,  Satyavatl,  was  also  the 
mother  of  Vyasa  and  of  Viclutravirya,  who  died 
without  children  ;  but  Vyasa  raised  up  children 
for  him,  and  these  were  Dhrtarastra  and  Paiulii. 
If  these  legends  be  reconstructed  historically  with 
the  aid  of  the  Puranic  lists  of  kings,  thev  show 
that  a  real  historical  background  is  roHecteil  in  the 
maze  of  myth.  The  polyandry  of  the  Pandus  is  a 
trait  of  certain  hill-tribes,  and  is  not  unknown  on 
the  plains ;  it  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  bit  of 
tradition  whi(-h  serves  to  mark  the  Pandus  as  a 
ruder  race  than  the  old  and  long-respected  Kurus. 

An  attempt  to  group  the  participants  in  the 
great  war  according  to  their  place  of  origin  has 
been  made  by  F.  E.  Pargiter  {JBAS,  1908, 
pp.  309-3.S6,  and  1910,  pp.  1-56),  who  seeks  in  this 
examination  to  determine  whether  the  theoi-y  of 
successive  invasions  leaving  inner  and  outer  rings 
of  Aryans  in  India  can  be  substantiated  thereby  ; 
but  the  result  seems  to  leave  considerable  doubt  as 
to  such  invasions  having  left  traces  in  the  poem, 
though  the  theory  of  successive  invasions  may  be 
substantiated  on  other  grounds.  The  didactic 
teaching  of  the  epic  is  not  conlined  to  any  one 
part  of  the  >\ork,  and  from  a  general  view  of  this 
teaching  it  is  evident  that  a  later  pantheistic 
system  nas  become  amalgamated  with  the  dualistic 
doctrines  of  the  Safikhya  philosophy  in  its  later 
theistic  tendency  as  represented  by  the  Yoga. 
This  mixed  system  is  represented  not  only  in  the 
Bhogavad-GUa,  l)ut  in  the  Anngitii  and  in  the 
philosophical  chapters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
books.  The  outcome  of  the  systematic  speculation 
is  in  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  Veuanta,  but 
the  terminology  and  basic  ideas  are  those  uf  the 
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ijaiikhya  system  thiougUout.  The  chief  interest 
uf  the  religious  doctiiue  lies  in  the  insistence  upon 
the  loving  de\otion  of  the  woishipper  and  the 
saving  grace  of  the  supreme  spirit  (see  BhAKTI- 
MAEGA).  Krsna  as  a  form  of  Visnu  is  not  revered 
(as  later)  in  his  child-form,  nor  is  anything  made 
of  his  being  tlie  lover  of  milk-maids,  though  both 
traits  are  recognized.  They  come  out  strongly  in 
the  Harivamia  and  later  Puranas,  and  it  is  perhaps 
not  unjustifiable  to  conclude  that  they  did  not 
form  part  of  the  worship  as  originally  adopted  into 
Brahmanism. 

Directly  opposed  to  Krsna-Visnuism  is  the  biva- 
cult  also  found  in  the  epic,  as  already  indicated. 
This  cult  appears  to  have  been  set  against  that  of 
the  Krsna-worshipi)ers  by  the  more  orthodox  up- 
holders of  Brahmanism,  althougji  neither  Siva  nor 
Krsna  was  a  Vedic  god.     But  Siva  had  long  been 
recognized  as  a  form  of   the  Vedic  Rudra,  and, 
though  probably  at  first  a  popular  god,  like  Krsna, 
he  was  already  accepted  by  the  JJrahman  priests. 
The  parts  of  the  poem  exalting  Siva  as  All-god  or 
as  the  One  God  are  not  early  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  bear  the  marks  of  later  composition  and  the 
trait  now  so    familiar,  that   of  phallus-worship, 
appears  only  in  a  few  late  passages.     As  this  aspect 
cannot  be  in  itself  a  late  feature,  it  must  have 
acquired  the  seal  of  respectability  only  by  degrees, 
being  probably  repugnant  to  the  orthodox  priests 
of  Brahma.     The  special  sectarian  cults  or  forms  of 
cults  as  advocated  in  the  Puranas  are  unknown  in 
the  epic.     The  cult  of  Visnu  is  that  of  the  panthe- 
istic All-god  ;  the  cult  of  ^iva  is  that  of  the  only 
One  God.     But,  with  the  opposing  claims  of  each 
sect,  each  god  gradually  assumes  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  the  other.     Visnu  is  the  one  theistic 
god  and  Siva  is  the  pantheistic  All-god.     Each  in 
turn  claims  to  be  maker,  preserver,  and  destroyer  ; 
and  Brahma  also,  though  originally  creator-god, 
becomes  destroyer  as  well,  till  all  three,  the  sec- 
tarian Krsna-Visnu  and  Siva  and  the  older  Brahma 
of  Brahmanism;  coalesce  into  the  '  one  god  with 
three  forms,'  or,  as  the  Hindu  says,  '  three  gods'and 
one  form.'  Besides  these  great  gods  it  is  noteworthy 
that  a  revival  of  sun-worship   leads  to   strange 
exaltation  of  the  sun  as  supreme  god  (but  only  in 
late  passages),  probably  because  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Visnu  with  the  sun  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
later  Peisian  sun-worship  on  the  other  ;  for,  though 
the  epic  was  probably  rounded  out  to  its  present 
size  by  the  2nd  cent,  of  our  era  and  was  virtually 
complete  in  all  probability  as  an  epic  two  or  three 
centuries  before  (by  100  B.C.),  yet  numerous  epi- 
sodes and  laudatory  hymns  have  been  added  at  all 
times,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  manifold  additions 
in  the  recently  published  southern  text  of  the  epic, 
which  contains  thousands  of  verses  in  great  part  of 
this  character  (in  part,  narrative).     Of  such  sort 
also  are  the  hymns  to  Durga  and  probably  also  the 
exaltation  of  Skanda  as  the  great  army-leader  of 
the  gods,  raised  far  above  his  earlier  conception. 
All  these  later  additions  are  of  priestly  sectarian 
origin.     The  original  lay  of  the  Bharata  war  may 
also  have  been  of  priestly  rather  than  of  popular 
origin,  though  '  hero-lauds  '  sung  by  hired  minstrels 
are  not  unknown  in  early  literature.     But  it  was 
part  of  the  business  of  the  king's  chaplain  to  recite 
laudations  in  his  honour,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  chaplain  of  the  epic  kings  may  have  ex- 
panded the  theme,  for  not  only  the  king  living  but 
'dead  kings  and  their  glory    formed  the  topic  of 
lays  and  eulogies.     The  completed  Mahabharata 
was  intended  for  recital,  but  this  was  in  dramatic 
form,  so  that  even  to  this  day  it  is  acted  as  well  as 
recited  by  the  purveyors  of  amusement  at  country 
fairs. 

liiTiRATrBK.— M.     Monier  -  Williams,     Indian     Wisdom, 
London,  1876;    J.   Dahlmann,    Das   Mahabharala  als  Epos 


vnd  R£chtsbuch,  Berlin,  1605,  (Vtue***  ut^;  MalK't/hOrata,  do. 
1809  ;  Adolf  Holtzmann,  Das  Slahabhdrata,  Kiel,  1892-95  ;  C. 
V.  Vaidya,  The  ilahdbhdrata  :  a  Criticism,  Borrbay,  1904  ;  R. 
Garbe,  Die  BhagavadgUi,  Leipzig,  1905.  See  also  tor  general 
.%Dab-5i3  and  extracts:  J.  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts, 
London,  185S-72 ;  A.  Weber,  Indische  Literatunicschichte, 
Berlin,  1876  ;  A.  A.  Macdonell,  i/Mtorj/o/Saiuii-it  Literature, 
London,  1900;  M.  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  indischcn  Litteratur'^, 
Leipzig,  1909,  i. ;  L.  von  Schroeder,  Indiens  hiteratur  und 
Cnltur,  do.  1887;  tor  special  studies  see  E.  Washburn 
Hopkins,  The  Great  Epic  of  India,  New  York,  1901,  and  Epic 
ilythUugy,  Strassburg,  in  press.  A.  M.  Pizzagalli,  !idsltka, 
Careaka  e  Lukdi/atika,  Pisa,  1907,  and  La  Cosmogo7ua  di  Bhfgu, 
Milan,  1910,  has  contributed  useful  studies  of  epic  problems. 
Otto  Strauss,  Etitische  Probleme  aus  dem  iiakdbharata, 
Florence,  lOl'i,  gives  a  careful  survey  of  the  didactic  material 
regarding  the  better  Ufe  on  earth.  H.  Jacobi,  Mahabharata, 
Bonn,  1903,  provides  a  table  of  contents,  index,  and  concord- 
ance. V.  FausboU,  Indian  Mythology  according  to  the  Maha- 
bharata in  Outline,  Loudon,  1903,  furnishes  a  good  epitome 
of  epic  mythology.  See  also  S.  Sdreusen,  Index  to  the  A'ames 
in  the  Mahabharata,  do.,  1904  fl.  A  critical  ed.  ot  the  Maha- 
bharata is  still  a  desideratum.  The  best  edd.  are,  for  the 
Northern  text,  Bombay,  1890,  and  tor  the  Southern,  do.  190C- 
11 ;  the  only  complete  trr.  are  by  Protap  Chandra  Roy, 
Calcutta,  1S84-96,  and  Manmatha  Natt  Dutt,  do.  1S95-1905. 

E.  Washbuen  Hopkins. 
MAHABODHI.— See  Gaya. 

MAHAR,  MHAR,  MEHRA.  —  One  of  the 
menial  or  depressed  castes  of  W.  India  and  the 
Deccan,  numbering  3,342,680  at  the  Census  of 
1911.  Their  name  is  very  doubtfully  connected  by 
G.  Oppert  (Orig.  Inhabitants  of  Bhdrutavarsa  or 
India,  London,  1S93,  p.  28  ff.)  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Indian  Malla;  and,  according  to  .J.  Wilson 
(Vidian  Caste,  Bombay,  1877,  ii.  48),  they  gave 
their  name  to  the  country  of  Maharastra,  fiom 
which  the  Marathas  take  their  title.  They  are 
practically  all  Hindus  by  religion.  Another  caste, 
the  phed  or  Dher,  is  sometimes  included  with 
them,  and,  if  liot  identical,  they  are  allied,  with 
the  Holeya  menials  of  the  Madras  Presidency  (E. 
Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  of  S.  India,  Madras, 
1909,  ii.  329  tr.). 

In  the  Central  Provinces  '  the  Mahars  say  they  are  descended 
from  Mahamuni,  who  was  a  foundling  picked  up  by  the  goddess 
Parvati  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  At  that  tune  beef  had  not 
become  a  forbidden  food ;  and  when  the  divine  cow,  Tripad 
Gayatri,  died,  the  gods  determined  to  cook  and  eat  her  body, 
and  Mahamuni  was  set  to  watch  the  pot  boiling.  He  was  as 
inattentive  as  King  Alfred,  and  a  piece  of  flesh  ftll  out  of  the 
pot.  Not  wishing  to  return  the  dirty  piece  to  the  pot,  Mahimuni 
ate  it ;  but  the  gods  discovered  the  delinquency  and  doomed 
him  and  his  descendants  to  live  on  the  flesh  of  dead  cows* 
(E.  V.  Russell,  Central Proiiinces  Ethnographic  Survey,  pt.  ix., 
Allahabad,  1911,  p.  84  ;  of.  E.  J.  Kitts,  Censns  Report,  Benir, 
1881,  p.  114  n.). 

Their  religion  is  of  the  primitive  animistic  type, 
with  a  veneer  of  Hindui.sm.  In  the  Khandesli 
District  tliey  keep  the  regular  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  worship  the  popular  gods  of  that 
country— Visnu,  or  Vithoba  ;  biva  as  Khandoba  ; 
Mahasoba,  an  evil  spirit  who  abides  in  an  unhewn 
stone  smeared  with  red  lead  ;  Bhairoba,  or  biva 
in  his  terrible  Bhairava  form  ;  and  the  Mother- 
goddess  in  the  form  of  Ai  BhavanI,  whose  image 
they  keep  in  their  houses.  Besides  these  they 
worship  snakes  and  the  spirits  of  their  dead 
ancestors  {BG  xii.  [1880]  118  f.,  xvii.  [18S4]  172  ff.). 
At  a  temple  in  Kathiawar  the  Dheds  worship  what 
is  really  an  image  of  Visnu  reposing  on  his  serpent 
6esa  as  Hani,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  deified 
woman  of  the  caste.  Women  who  are  unable  to 
nurse  their  babies  and  owners  of  cows  which  give 
a  scanty  supply  of  milk  vow  to  wash  this  image  in 
milk  if  their  milk  be  increased  (BG  xiii.  [1884] 

415). 

In  the  Central  Provinces  *  the  great  body  of  the  caste 
worship  the  ordinary  deities  Devi,  Hanuman,  Diilha  Deo,  and 
others,  though,  of  course,  they  are  not  allo\^ed  to  enter  Hindu 
temples.  They  principally  observe  the  Holi  and  Daeahra  festivals 
and  the  days*  of  the  new  and  full  moon.  On  the  festival  of 
Nagpanchmi  they  make  an  image  of  a  snake  with  flour  and 
sugar  and  eat  it.  At  the  sacred  Ambala  tank  at  Ramtek  the 
Mah&rs  have  a  special  bathing-ghat  set  apart  for  them,  and  tijey 
may  enter  the  citadel  and  go  as  far  as  the  low«st  step  lending 
up  to  the  temples :  here  they  worship  the  god  and  think 
that  he  accepts  their  offerings.    They  are  thus  permitted  to 
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traverse  the  outer  enclosures  o(  the  citadel,  which  are  also 
sacred.  In  W&rdha  the  Maham  may  not  touch  the  shrines  of 
Mahttdeo,  hut  must  stand  before  them  with  their  hands  Joined. 
They  may  sometimes  deposit  offerinjjs  with  their  own  hands  on 
those  of  "Bhimsen,  originally  a  Gon(J  god,  and  Mat*  Devi,  the 
goddess  of  sniallixtx.' 

In  Berar  tiiey  worship  a  cuiiotis  collection  of 
deities,  among  \vhom  are  included  the  archangels 
Gabriel,  Azrael,  Michael,  and  Anadin,  all  of  whom, 
they  say,  come  from  Pandharpur.  In  Berar  the 
worship  of  these  archangels  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Muhararaadans ;  but  in  Gujarat  it  was 
apparently  taken  from  Christianity. 

'It  seems  that  the  attraction  which  outside  faiths  exercise  on 
the  Mahars  is  the  hope  held  out  of  ameliorating  the  social 
detrradation  under  which  they  labour,  itself  an  outcome  of  the 
Uitidn  theory  of  caste.  Hence  they  turn  to  Islam  or  to  what  is 
probably  a  degraded  version  of  the  Christian  story  because  these 
religions  do  not  recognise  caste,  and  hold  out  a  promise  to  the 
Mabar  of  equality  with  his  co-religionists,  and  m  the  case  of 
Christianity  of  a  recompense  in  the  world  to  come  for  the 
sufferings  which  he  has  to  endure  in  this  one.  Similarly  the 
Mahars  are  the  warmest  adherents  of  the  Muhammadan  saint 
Sheikh  Farid,  and  flock  to  the  fairs  held  in  his  honour  at  Oirar 
in  Waniha  and  Pratapgayh  in  Ilhandara,  where  he  is  supposed 
to  have  slain  a  couple  of  giants  '  (Russell,  p.  90  ff.). 

LrrBRATTTRB. — Besides  the  authorities  quot«d  in  the  art.  see 
Censxts  Repoi-t,  Central  Provinces,  1901,  i.  182^  Bombay,  1911,  i. 
287;  A.  Baiaes,  Ethnography  [  =  G1AP  ii.  6],  Strassburg, 
1912,  p.  76  f.  W.   CROOKE. 

MAHATMA.— See  Theosophy. 

MAHAVASTU.— The  MaMvastu,  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  books  of  Buddhist  antiquity,  is 
a  huge  confused  compilation  of  legends  'on  the 
origins  of  Buddhism,  on  the  persons  of  its  founder 
[up  to  the  gift  of  the  jetavana]  and  his  first 
disciples — in  a  word,  on  that  ensemble  which, 
with  in  finite  varieties  of  detail,  crossed  and  rami- 
fied in  every  way,  is  the  common  property  of  all 
Buddhists.'  Besides  all  this,  it  includes  a  gnomic 
treasure,  which  is  also  traditional,  an  enormous 
mass  of  jatakas  ('birth-stories')  and  tales,  certain 
dogmatic  speculations  (see  below,  §  3),  intermin- 
able lists  of  Buddhas — '  needless  digressions,  mere 
padding — two,  three,  four  accounts  and  more  of 
the  same  episode,  from  different  sources,  sometimes 
contradictory,  sometimes  following  one  another, 
sometimes  scattered  through  the  book,  dovetailed 
into  one  another,  dismembered,  lacerated.'' 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  Mahdvastu  is  of 
many  kinds:  (1)  it  is  a  book  of  vinaya  ('discip- 
line )  of  one  of  tlie  ancient  sects,  and  its  history,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  instructive ;  (2)  it  is  a 
vast  repertory  of  legend  and  folklore,  which,  when 
compared  with  Pali  literature,  supplies  innumer- 
able documents  on  the  nature  and  primitive  state 
of  Buddhist  tradition  ;  (3)  the  Mahdvastu,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  dogmatic  ideas,  marks  a  period 
or  a  transition  stage  between  the  Hinayana  and 
the  MahSyana  ;  and  (4)  its  language,  too,  deserves 
attention. 

I.  History  and  contents.— The  Mahdvastu,  or, 
according  to  the  colophon  (which  is  open  to  sus- 
picion), Mahdvastv-avadana,  claims  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Vin'iyapita/:a,  of  the  'recitation'  (i.e.  the 
canon)  of  the  Lokottaravadin  Mahasahghikas  of 
the  Madhyadesa. 

(1)  The  Mahasahghikas  are  one  of  the  old  sects 
or  branches  of  the  Order,  the  other  branch  being 
that  of  the  Sthaviras  or  Theras  (see  Sects  [Bud- 
dhist]) ;  from  the  beginning  it  probably  had  special 
rules  of  vinaya,  or  'discipline.'  (2)  The  expres- 
sion Lokottaravadin,  '  believer  in  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  bodhisattva'  (see  below,  §3,  and 
art.  Bodhisattva),  indicates  a  dogmatic  school. 
It  is  possible  that  there  were  Mahasaiighikas  who 
were  not  Lokottaravadins.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  eliminate  from  the  MahSvantu  the  passages 
which  have  a  Lokottaravadin  tendency.  (3)  Ihe 
Madhyadesa,  or  '  middle  country,'  of  the  Buddhists 
>  Bartb,  Jmtrnal  det  SavanU,  1899,  pp.  ICI,  023. 


comprises  N.  India,  Magadha,  Kosala,  and  Videha  ; 
but  there  ware  Mahasahghikas  outside  of  the 
Madhyadesa,  notably  the  Purvasailas  and  the 
Aparasailas,  who  were  also  Lokottaravadins. 

In  order  to  understand  the  word  mahdvastu  and 
to  see  how  the  Mahdvastu,  in  which  discipline 
takes  only  a  very  small  place,  can  belong  to  the 
section  on  '  discipline,'  it  is  necessary  to  go  far 
back. 

The  disciplinary  literature  (Vinaya)  was  from 
the  beginning  composed  of  two  parts:  (1)  the 
formula  of  confession  [pratimoksa,  pd(imoJckha), 
a  list  and  classification  of  grave  and  venial  fatilts, 
to  which  an  e.xplanatory  and  historical  commen- 
tary was  soon  added:  on  what  occasion  such  and 
such  a  prohibition  was  made  by  the  Master  ;  in 
the  Sarvastivadin  school  this  commentary  is  called 
Vibhdga,  in  the  school  of  the  Pali  language 
Vibhartga  ;  and  (2)  the  statutes  of  the  Order,  a 
collection  of  thj  tiexts  (karmavdkya,  kammavdcha) 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  acts  (ordination,  fort- 
nightly confession,  etc.)  and  of  rules  referring  to 
ordination,  confession,  the  cenobitic  life  during 
the  rainy  season,  to  parishes,  medicines,  beds,  and 
schisms.  These  texts  and  rules  were  also  em- 
bedded in  a  historical  commentary.  In  the  Pali 
canon  they  are  divided  into  two  sections  [khandh- 
(ika),  in  two  chajiters  or  books  {vagga)— the  'Great 
Vagga'  and  the  'Little  Vagga'  (Mahdvagga  end 
Chullavagga),  the  latter  being  devoted  to  sub- 
sidiary questions.  There  is  the  same  division  in 
the  canon  of  the  Sarvastivadins,  under  diiJ'erent 
titles  :  the  Ksudrakavastu  [vastu,  'thing,'  '  topic,' 
'point  of  discipline  or  doctrine,'  'story'),  corre- 
sponding to  the  Chullavagga,  and  the  Vinayavastu, 
which,  although  it  does  not  bear  the  title  '  Great,' 
corresponds  to  the  Mahdvagga. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mahdvagga, 
(and  the  Vinayavastu)  is  that,  especially  in  its 
first  part,  it  assumes  the  form  of  history.  It  con- 
tains a  short  epitome  of  the  origin  of  the  Order, 
which  is  perfectly  justified  as  an  introduction  to 
the  vastu  of  ordination  :  it  was  in  a  book  of  discip- 
line that  the  most  ancient  writers,  for  want  of  a 
better  planned  library,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
place  some  pages  from  the  life  of  the  Buddha — his 
illumination,  his  first  sermon,  etc.  The  editors  of 
the  Vinayavastu  (which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Mahdvagga  of  the  Sarvastivadins),  wlio  came  long 
afterwards,  took  far  more  liberties  :  in  the  first 
ten  chapters  their  work  preserves  the  character  of 
a  historical  treatment  of  monastic  discipline  ;  but 
the  last  chapter  (devoted  in  principle  and  in  title, 
like  the  corresponding  chapter  of  tne  Mahdvagga, 
to  the  internal  strife  of  the  Order)  contains  not 
only  a  fresh  statement  of  the  biogiaphical  elements 
of  the  first  chapter,  but  also  the  history  of  Sakya- 
muni  from  the  beginning  of  time,  related  in  a 
continuous  account  down  to  the  schismatic  in- 
trigues of  Devadatta ;  a  list  of  the  chakravartin 
kings,  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  life  of 
primitive  men,  and  the  history  of  the  Sakyas 
(ancestors  of  Sakyamuni) ;  legends  of  the  birth 
of  Sakyamuni,  his  education,  his  departure,  his 
mortifications,  etc. — a  suinma  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions among  which  are  to  be  found  documents 
which  have  an  independent  existence  in  the  Pali 
canon  (e.^.,  the  Ajanilasutta).  Of  the  five  hundred 
pages  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Vinayavastu, 
little  more  than  forty  are  devoted  to  the  schism 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  chapter,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  at  first  its  only  vastu,  its 
one  subject.  In  a  word,  the  Vinayavastu,  as  a 
whole,  IS  a  faithful  replica  of  the  Mahdvagga  ; 
but  it  shows  a  very  wide  use  of  interpolation. 

It  is  different  with  the  Mahuvastu,  and  the 
manifest  contradiction  between  the  title  and  the 
contents  raises  a  delicate  question.    Such  a  title 
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implies  that  the  book  was,  like  the  Mahdvagga 
and  the  Vinayavastu,  meant  to  be  a  history  of 
ilisciplinary  rules.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  thirteen 
hundred  pages  about  twenty  treat  of  discipline 
(especially  at  the  beginning,  two  lines  on  ordina- 
tion), and  certain  parallelisms  with  the  Mahavagga 
cannot  be  mistaken;  e.g.,  there  is  'a  series  of 
stories  in  the  Mahavasfu,  in  the  Pali  Mahdvagga, 
and  in  tlie  Tibetan  Vinaya  whicli  hold  together, 
and  really  seem  faintly  to  reproduce  a  common 
prototype'  (Barth,  loc.  cii.  p.  464).  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  Mahdvastu  is  a  collection  of  legends 
without  any  connexion  with  discipline. 

One  can  easily  understand  how  a  primitive 
Mahdvastu,  a  historical  treatment  of  discipline, 
would  be  fed  (Barth  says  nonrri)  by  a  mass  of 
heterogeneous  materials,  diftering  in  date  and 
character,  which,  by  their  inorganic  or  chaotic 
accumulation,  would  explain  all  that  non-disciplin- 
ary literature  which  forms  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  present  Mahdvastu.  This  task  of  enlarging 
and  of  '  feeding '  was  carried  on  in  all  the  Bnddliist 
sects,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  with  more  or 
less  moderation ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  literary 
units  is  still  more  true  of  the  canonical  collections. 
Although  we  at  present  know  nothing  about  the 
library  of  the  Mahasaiighikas,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  had  no  shelves  in  which  t\\ejdtakas,  siittas, 
and  stanzas  would  be  arranged.  The  only  course 
was  to  gather  together  in  the  Mahdvastu  all  that 
.seemed  precious.'  The  development  of  the  Mahd- 
vastu, tlierefore,  if  it  had  remained  to  any  extent 
a  history  of  discipline,  and  if  some  pieces  of  the 
framework  of  the  Mahdvagga  were  perceptible, 
would  seem  quite  simple.  Must  it  be  admitted 
that  the  last  compilers  of  the  Mahdvastu  system- 
atically cut  away  the  elements  of  vinaya  already 
sunk  in  the  legendary  mass?  Or  that,  in  the 
fearful  disorder  in  which  the  literature  of  the 
Mahdsahgha  was  weltering,  these  elements  fell 
into  oblivion?  Or  that  the  Mahdvastu  was  never 
in  any  respect,  ^cept  its  title,  a  replica  of  the 
Mahdvagga  ?  The  three  Iiypotheses  seem  equally 
inadmissible. 

Some  light  13  perhaps  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  Divj/a- 
vaduna.  E.  Huber  (and  after  him  S.  Levi2)h."i3  proved  that 
thia  book  is,  above  all,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  lejyends 
taken  from  the  Vinai/a  of  the  Sarvastivadins.  The  extracts 
have  not  always  been  made  very  consistently,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  vinaija  proper— disciplinary  rules — are  to  be  found  in 
the  D^^^i/di•aduna.  The  history  of  the  Mahavasfu  is  probably 
similar.  The  colophon  gives  it  the  name  of  Mahdvastv-avaddna  : 
is  this  to  be  translated  '  the  narrative  part  of  the  Mahdvaalu '  7 
In  the  Pali  Vaggas  the  various  episodes  are  linked  to  the  history 
of  the  Vinaya  by  exphcit  references  or  allusions  ;  these,  with- 
out exception,  are  wanting  in  the  Mahdvastu  :  '  So  those  same 
episodes  which  in  the  Mahdvajga  and  the  ChvUavagga  are 
more  or  less  prolix  and  discursive  chapters  of  a  treatise  on 
discipUne  are  here  mere  narratives,  wliich  end  by  making  the 
JMaA«uas(w  a  book  of  8tories.'3 

However  this  may  be,  '  the  materials  which 
have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Mahdvastu 
are  of  widely  diiierent  ages  ;  .  .  .  the  source  of  the 
compilation  is  certainly  ancient,  since  it  forms  part 
of  the  canon  of  one  of  the  ancient  schools.  It  must 
be  admitted,  therefore,  that  it  took  a  long  time  to 
be  formed,  for  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  very  late.'  The  mention  of  astrologers 
under  a  Western  name  [hordpdlhaka)  and  that  of 
the  writings  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  Huns, 
Peliyaksa  (Felix  ?),  Ujjhebhaka  (Uzbek  ?),  indicate 
the  4th  or  5th  century.  At  that  date,  however, 
'  the  persistence,  in  the  prose,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jargon,  which  will  be  discussed  below  [§  4],  is  an 
astonishing  fact.'*  We  must,  therefore,  admit 
late  interpolations  and  carry  the  date  of  the  com- 
pilation a  little  further  back.  In  order  to  realize 
the  character  of    this    compilation,   it    must    be 

1  See  the  Introductions  and  notes  of  B.  Senart,  and  of.  Barth, 
Jnumal  des  Savant.9, 1899,  p.  023 1. 
-  T'oung-pao,  11.  viii.  [1907]  105  S. 
»  Barth,  ioc.  at.  p.  6->9.  *  lb.  p.  639. 


noticed  that  '  the  editors  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  invent  anything,  and  do  not  dare  even  to  correct 
the  most  flagTant  contradictions.' ' 

2.  Comparison  with   Pali  canon.  —  There  are 

numerous  parallel  passages  in  the  Mahdvastu 
and  Pali  literature.  Minayefl',  Oldenberg,  above 
all  Senart  and  Barth,  and,  lastly,  Windisch,  have 
called  attention  to  many,  but  not  to  all.  Difler- 
ences  which  seem  to  be  marks  of  sect  are  rare. 
We  are  able  to  study  the  unsettled  state  of 
Buddhist  tradition  and  the  infinite  diversity  of 
arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  same  materials. 
*  In  these  examples,  the  amount  of  similarity  is  of  all  degrees, 
from  simple  community  of  subject  and  vague  resemblance  to 
complete  identity.  The  latter,  however,  is  rarely  attained,  and 
ne\  er  for  long.  .  .  .  The  similarity,  especially  in  the  verses,  ia 
to  a  large  extent  an  exterior  one  ;  it  is  shown  in  mode  of  ex- 
pression, in  general  assonance,  in  words  more  than  in  matter, 
in  sounds  more  than  in  words  ;  the  stanza  is  the  same,  when  the 
meaning  is  sometimes  quite  different,  like  an  egg  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  shell.  .  .  .  They  all  go  back  to  one 
original.  .  .  .  The  probabilities  are  not  always  in  favour  of  the 
Pali  edition.  But  for  the  ensemble  of  the  fragments  .as  well  aa 
for  the  detail  of  their  rendering,  it  is  the  Pfdi  that  is  the  best  on 
the  whole  and  that  gives  the  best  representation  of  the  original 
version.' 2 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  comparisons  set  up 
between  the  Pali  canon  and  the  other  canons  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion.  The  Pali  writings  were 
hxed  and  codified  first. 

3.  Relation  to  Mahayana  and  Hinayana. — 
The  Mahdvastu  may  lie  said  to  form  the  bridge 
Ijetween  the  Old  Vehicle  and  the  New.  As  is  seen 
in  art.  Mahayana,  the  two  Vehicles  are  not 
incompatible,  and  the  book  may  present  certain 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Great  Veliiele  while 
remaining  unacquainted  with  the  others. 

(1)  The  '  Buddhology '  of  the  Mahdva-^tu  marks 
a  stage  between  the  conception  of  Euddlia  as  a 
simple  mortal  (Little  Vehicle)  and  tliat  of  Buddha 
as  a  quasi-eternal  god  sending  illusory  images 
down  to  this  world  (Great  Vehicle).  The  Buddha 
of  the  Mahdvastu  is  a  superman.  He  feels  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst ;  he  lives  in  ignorance  of  carnal 
desires  ;  his  wife  remains  a  virgin.  It  is  from 
consideration  for  humanity,  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  customs  of  the  world  (lokdnuvartand),  that  he 
behaves  as  a  man,  or  that  he  gives  to  men  the 
false  impression  that  he  is  behaving  as  a  man.  In 
technical  terms,  he  is  lokottara,  '  superior  to  the 
world.'' 

(2)  The  infinite  multiplication  of  Buddhas  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present  is  also  a  characteristic  of 
Mahayanist  tendency.  It  must  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Sarvastivadins,  who  are  reputed  to 
be  free  from  Mahayanism,  allow  that  several 
Buddhas  may  co-exist,  though  in  ditt'ereut  uni- 
verses, or  '  fields  of  Buddha.' 

(3)  Much  more  marked  is  the  tendency  of  one  of 
tlie  chapters  of  the  Mahdvastu,  entitled  Daia- 
bhumika,  'the book  of  the  ten  bhumis' — successive 
steps  by  wliich  the  future  Buddhas  have  to  mount 
up  to  the  state  of  Buddha. 

*  It  is  to  the  beings  whoaspire  resolutely  to  the  condition  of 
Buddha  that  the  Da^abhumika  ought  to  be  set  forth  ...  for 
they  will  believe  ;  the  others  will  only  cavil '  (i.  193). 

The  Mahdvastu,  therefore,  has  incorporated  a  book 
which  is  addressed,  in  so  manj-  words,  to  the  men 
who  wish  to  become,  not  arhats,  but  Buddhas,  i.e. 
to  the  men  who  enter  the  Vehicle  of  the  future 
Buddhas,  the  Mahayana.* 

1  Barth,  loc.  cit.  p.  624.  a  lb.  p.  627. 

3  The  text  says  that  his  body  is  manomaya,  '  mind-made.* 
This  expression  has  been  discussed  by  E.  .Senart  and  A.  Barth 
(see  art.  Bodhisattva).  According  to  the  Abhidharmakoia,  it 
means,  not  '  mentAl  body,'  *  body  formed  of  mind,'  but  '  body 
created  by  the  mind,'  without  intervention  of  seed  and  blood. 
Such  is  the  body  of  the  creatures  called  aupapdduka,  'appari- 
tional,'  one  of  whose  characteristics  is  that,  on  dying,  they 
leave  no  trace. 

4  Several  other  instances  of  Mahaytinist  tendency  are  dis- 
cussed by  Senart  and  Barth  (loc.  cit.  p.  .'i26).  Different  inter- 
pretations may  be  suggested  from  that  of  these  two  scholars  for 
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On  tlio  other  IihuJ,  Amitabha,  Avaluldta,  Maui- 
usri,  the  dhaiams  ( '  -^pell '),  and  the  iunyalS  ('  void- 
ness  ■) — and,  we  may  add,  kirunS  ('compassion') 
— are  unknown  in  tne  Makdvnstu,  which  remains 
'a  book  of  the  Hinaj-ana  in  its  mythoh'gical  ami 
legendary  part.'as  Barth  rcMiark9(p.  527),and  which 
is  really  Slahayanisl  only  in  the  consideraole  inter- 
polation of  the  D(umhhumika.^ 

4.  Language.— The  ancient  reli'^ious  literatures 
of  India — with  the  exception  of  the  Brahmanic — 
were  written  in  popular  and  spoken  dialects.  In 
course  of  time  these  dialects  became  '  fixed  lan- 
Kiiagea,'  subject  to  rules.  Tliis  liappened  with  the 
Jains  {nnUtamfigtdhl),  and  with  the  church  which 
was  afterwards  that  of  Ceylon  (I'ali).  Tlie  liud- 
dhist  school  of  the  Sarvastivadins  adopted  yanskrit, 
and  Sanskritized  both  the  ancient  nomenclature 
and  the  traditional  text.s  in  prose  and  in  verse. 
The  language  of  the  Mahasahghika  school  re- 
mained '  in  an  iinsettled  state  :  it  was  neither 
Sanskrit  nor  Pali,  nor  any  of  tlie  knowTi  Prakrits, 
but  an  arbitrary  and  unstable  mixture  of  all 
these.' 

It  is  a  literary  language,  says  Senart,  'and  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  no  longer  [i.e.  at  tlie  time  of  the  oompilutiou  of  the 
Mahdvastu}  a  spoken  language,  and  not  less  certain  that,  for 
several  centuries  before  and  after  that  time,  inscriptions  and 
books  were  written  in  much  the  same  way.  But,  in  the  ilahii- 
vastu,  is  it  still  a  language?  At  bottom,  there  is  undoubtedly 
the  substance  of  a  real  idiom,  akin  to  that  of  the  most  ancient 
inscriptions  and  to  that  which  has  come  to  us  so  admirably 
fixed  m  the  Piili  texts,"  but  this  idiom  remained  without  gram- 
mar and  without  orthography,  and,  especially  in  the  prose,  '  it 
was  indefinitely  open  to  the  influence  of  Sanskrit.'  ^ 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  Mahuvastu  in  the 
present  state  of  the  text — more  Prakrit  in  the 
poetry  than  in  the  prose,  and  extremely  interest- 
mg  for  the  linguistic  history  of  India.  This 
language  has  received  the  name  of  '  language  of 
the  Gdthd.t,'  because  it  was  first  studied  in  the 
books  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  the  prose  parts  of  which 
are  in  Sanskrit  or  quasi-Sanskrit,  and  the  verses 
or  stanzas  {gatfids)  in  this  peculiar  jargon.  This 
difference  of  treatment  does  not  e.xist  in  the 
Mahavn.9tu,  in  which  the  Sanskritisms  seem  to  be 
unconscious. 

Literature.— E.  Senart.  Le  Mahdvastu  (Skr.  text,  introduc- 
tion, and  comraentarv),  i.-iii.,  Paris.  18S2-97  ;  A.  Barth,  liHR 
xJ.  [1885]  leo,  xlii.  [1900]  51,  and  Journal  des  Savanis,  1899,  pp. 
459,  517,  623  ;  E.  Windisch,  '  Die  Komposition  des  Mahftvastu,' 
ASG,  phil.-hist.  Klasse,  xxvii.  (10"-'l  467-611  ;  M.  Winternitz, 
Gesch.  Oec  aid.  Lilteratur,  u.  i.  (Leipzig,  1913)  187.  The  remarks 
of  P.  Minayeff  and  H.  Oldenberg  are  quoted  bv  Barth. 

L.  DE   LA   VALLie   POUSSIN 

MAHAVlRA.— See  AjiviKAS. 

MAHAYANA.— I.  DEFiyiTION  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIOX.—i.  In  order  to  define  Mahayana,  we  must 
first  notice  certain  characteristics  of  the  Hinayana. 

Buddha  has  said  that,  as  salt  is  the  only  flavour 
of  the  sea,  the  only  flavour  {)-asa)  of  his  doctrine, 
the  true  doctrine  or  religion  [saddharnui),  is  the 
flavour  of  deliverance  (moksa,  niukti),  or  of  nirvana. 
Buddhism,  therefore,  can  he  looked  on  as  a  path 
{mdrga,  pratipad)  leading  to  nirvana,  as  a  supia- 
mundane  (lokottara)  path  leading  to  the  end  of  the 

two  passages  in  which  they  think  they  discern  references  to 
the  two  sects  of  the  Jlah-iyana— the  Yogacharas  and  tlie 
Madhyamikas.  (1)  Yogachdra,  in  Mahdraiitu,  i.  120,  means 
simply  *  he  who  practises  yoga,  '*  contemplation."  •  It  is  by  this 
name  that  the  Abhidharma  (ch.  vi.  ad  iiiit.)  designates  the 
ascetic  who  practises  '  meditation  of  the  horrible '  (.ainbhabha- 
tana,  contemplation  of  the  corpse,  etc.),  the  smrttntpasthdiw, 
etc.  (2)  As  regards  the  '  middle  path'  described  in  iii.  448,  it  is 
certainly  Mitdbyamika,  but  it  is  also 'canonical' (SarhyuCtaiii- 
kdt/a). 

'  We  know  that  one  of  the  chief  books  of  the  Mahayann  is 
called  Dafabhumika  (tr.  into  Chinese,  ad.  265-316).  The 
Yogacharas  claim  it  as  patronizing  their  doctrine,  because  it 
teaches  that  'all  things  are  only  thought'  (cAi'tfa)— a  theory 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  Daiabhuinika  of  the  sfahdvaaUi. 
The  bhumi*  of  the  two  works  have  been  compared  in  art. 
BoDniSAiTVA.  The  scholars  o(  the  Mahflyana  argue  from  the 
fact  that  the  theory  of  the  bhiimii  a  taught  in  the  Xakdvastu, 
a  Hinayana  book. 

'  Garth,  p.  469. 


constant  succession  of  re-births  {sa>ii.idni.  punar- 
6A(ii'or)  which  constitutes  the  '  world' (/o/^n)  or  exist- 
ence (bhaL-aluka),  or  as  a  vehicle  (yana)  conveying 
those  who  mount  it  to  tlie  same  goal,  '  the  towu  of 
nirvdiin,  the  island  of  7tirvd>ia.' 

The  first  metaphor  has  been  adopted  by  primitive 
Buddhism;  the  second  one  by  the  new  Buddhism. 
The  adherents  of  this  later  Buddhism  found  fault 
with  the  earlier  Buddhism  ;  and,  accordingly, 
while  styling  their  own  creed  mahdydna  ('  great 
vehicle'),  trne,  great,  and  profound  {gamblihn) 
doctrine  of  salvation,  they  characterizeil  the  creed 
of  their  predecessors  as  hlnaydna  ('  little  vehicle  '), 
an  inferior,  imperfect,  ineflicient  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. Another  name  for  the  older  Buddhism,  a 
more  polite  one,  is  srdvakaydna ;  in  the  old 
scriptures  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who  have 
entered  the  path  are  called  -irdoaka  ('disciples,' 
'  auditors,'  or  '  ureacliers '  of  the  Law),  or  dryaird- 
uaka  ('noble  disciples,'  'true  disciples').  The 
term  irdvakaydnn  conveys  the  idea  that  the  old 
doctrine  is  nevertheless  an  efficient  means  of  salva- 
tion. Moreover,  it  marks  a  contrast  between  the 
two  Buddhist  creeds  ;  for  the  adherents  of  the  new 
Buddhism  style  themselves  bodhisattva  (future 
Buddhas)  and  employ  the  term  bodhisnttvaydna 
('vehicle  that  conveys  the  bodhisattvas')  as  a 
synonym  of  Mahayana. 

(1)  The  Hinayana  asserts  that  .salvation  can  be 
quickly  gained ;  it  is  a  vehicle  drawn  by  deer 
{mTgaratJia).  It  professes  to  lead,  when  duly 
practised,  to  nirvana  in  this  existence  (drsta- 
dharma).  One  has  to  become  an  arhat,  i.e.  a 
jivanmtttla  (q.v.),  a  man  freed  even  in  this  life. 
In  fact,  the  arhat  has  already  obtained  nirvana, 
the  nirvdna  called  sopad/iijicsa,  the  liberation  from 
desire  and  lust,  the  machinery  of  life  continuing 
automatically  until  it  runs  down.  When  dying, 
he  saj-s  :  '  I  have  nothing  more  to  do.  I  shall  not 
be  re-born  here  again,'  and  he  enters  into  7iiru- 
padhi-iesa  nirvdna,  'absolute  nirvana.' 

It  is  mysticism,  but  a  perfectly  coherent  mysti- 
cism. It  involves  no  elements  that  are  foreign  to 
the  end  which  it  has  in  view,  viz.  the  destruction 
of  desire  or  thirst,  the  suppression  of  all  activity 
(karman)  liable  to  induce  a  new  existence.  It 
consists  essentially  in  contemplation  (dariana  = 
'sight')  and  meditation  {bhdvand)  on  the  four 
truths :  everything  is  painful,  etc.  These  four 
truths  may  be  summarized  in  a  philosophical 
dogma:  what  we  call  the  'soul,'  or  the  'ego,'  is 
only  a  complex  of  incongruous,  transitory  elements 
{.•ikand/ias),  which  endures  by  means  of  desire  (or 
thirst)  alone ;  and  an  ethical  dogma :  desire  can 
be  rooted  out  and  the  consequences  of  action  can 
be  suppressed  by  meditations  which  emancipate 
and  deliver  from  existence. 

(2)  This  method  of  salvation  (the  method  of 
supramundane  meditations)  cannot  be  practised 
except  by  a  person  who  observes,  and  has  observed 
for  some  time,  'morality' — i.e.  the  laws  that  make 
an  action  or  a  thought  good  (see  art.  Iv.\K5IA) — and, 
what  is  very  important,  a  person  who  practises 
continence  (or  the  religious  life  brahntacharya]  as 
a  Buddhist  monk. 

(3)  Althonjjh  the  Buddha  is  neither  a  god  nor  a 
supernatural  being,  he  is  nevertheless  very  difterent 
from  the  other  saints.  The  saints,  like  the  Buddha, 
have  attained  nirvdna  in  this  life,  because  they 
have  attained  bodhi  ('  illumination  ') ;  but  it  was 
the  Buddha  who  discovered  the  truths  of  salvation 
which  potentially  contain  bodhi,  and  who  showed 
the  'path';  and  ho  was  able  to  do  so  because  in 
the  course  of  his  innumerable  existences,  with  a 
view  to  saving  human  beings,  he  had  accumulated 
good  works  and  acquired  infinite  knowledge. 

(4)  The  cult  of  the  Buddha  is  not  distinguished 
by  what  is  properly  called  'devotion'  (bhakti) — 
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this  sentiment  implies  a  living  god — though  the 
Abhkljidrmnkoia  employs  the  term.  Veneration 
of  relics,  stiipas,  etc.,  i?  useful  and  recommended  ; 
it  is  good,  it  is  helpful,  as  penanee  (tapas)  is,  but 
it  is  not  essential. 

(5)  Ancient  Buddhism  is  not  merely  a  vehicle  of 
nirvana  ;  it  also  teaches  how  to  be  ro-liorn  in 
heaven,  in  the  world  of  Brahma. 

Three  Vehicles  are  usually  distinguished  :  (1)  the  Veliicle  of 
the  SravaltaB,  (2)  the  Vehicle  of  the  Pratyekabuddhas,  (3)  the 
Vehicle  of  the  bodhisaltvas.  The  first  two  together  constitute 
the  Little  Vehicle,  the  third  the  Great  Vehicle  (see  E.  Burnouf, 
Le  Loivs  lie  la  bonne  tut,  Paris,  1852,  pp.  62,  315,  869 ;  H.  Kern, 
SBS  x.\i.  [1884]  80,  Manual  a/  Indian  Buddhism,  p.  61  ;  Dhar- 
masaiiigraha,  ed.  F.  Max  MuUer  and  If.  Wenzel,  O.vford,  1885, 
.  2,  and  sources  cited  on  p.  35  ;  E.  J.  Eitel,  Handbook  o/ Chinese 
ktddhism^,  London,  1888,  s.v.  'Triyana';  cf.  Buddhavatlisa 
[PTS,  London,  1SS2],  Commentary,  p.  x  f.,  where  the  Sravaka- 
Pratyekahuddhas  are  opposed  to  the  Sauiyaksambuddhas). 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  Vehicle  of  the  Sravakas  and 
that  of  the  Pratyekahuddhas  ;  both  arrive  at  the  same  bodM,  or 
illumination,  and  the  ssime  nirvana ;  but,  while  the  Sravakas 
appear  at  a  time  when  the  Uawof  tlie  Buddha  is  known,  and  profit 
by  the  teaching  of  others,  the  Prat}  ekabuddhas  attain  to  hodhi 
themselves  at  a  time  vyhon  the  Law  of  the  Buddha  has  dis- 
appeared ;  while  the  Sravakas  preach  {srdvayanti  •  sravaka, 
translated  'hearer,'  means  rather  'preacher'  [see  SEE  xxi., 
Saddharmajyui^iarika,  iv.  63]),  the  Pratyekahuddhas  do  not  con- 
vert except  by  miracles.  There  are  still  other  differences,  but 
they  are  of  no"  importance  to  the  Vehicle  of  salvation  (see  Abhi- 
dhannakoiahhd^ya,  ch.  iii.,  Fr.  tr.,  London,  1915,  p.  103  and 
notes;  Chaiidrakirti,  Madhyamakdvatara  (Fr.  tr.,  Musfon, 
new  ser.,  viii.  [1907]  2  ff.,  quoting  li,terary  authorities).  It  is 
natural,  then,  for  the  Vehicle  of  the  Sravakas  and  the  Vehicle  of 
the  Pratyekahuddhas  to  be  fused  in  the  Little  Vehicle  (Hinayana 

2.  Great  Vehicle. — The  new  Buddhism  adopts 
the  name  of  mahd.ydna  ('great  vehicle').  The 
word  yana  ('  vehicle ')  is  used  to  express  the  same 
idea  as  that  conveyed  by  the  '  supramundane  path ' 
(lokottaramarqa),  the  'path  leading  to  ninrlnn.' 
But,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are  various  kinds  of  Maha- 
yana,  and  this  fact  explains  the  diversity  of  defini- 
tions and  the  evident  difficulty  in  which  early 
writers— e.(7.,  the  Chinese  pilgrims— found  them- 
selves when  they  tried  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  Littleiand  the  Great  Vehicle. 

The  Great  Vehicle  consists  of  (1)  the  practice  of 
the  virtues  {2'/drn7ii)tas)  of  a  bodhisattvn  or  future 
Buddha  (i.e.  pciramitdyCtna  [°7Uiya]  or  bodhisattva- 
yana) ;  by  it  one  becomes  a  Buddha  (buddhaydna) ; 
(2)  the  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  vacuity  {pi-ajiid- 
ydna  or  jimnamdrfja)  ;  (3)  devotion  ;  it  is  the  path 
of  devotion  [bhaktimdrga). 

(1)  Career  of  the  bodhisattva. — The  books  which 
profess  to  belong  to  the  Great  Vehicle  (Mahdydna- 
sfttras)  tend  to  assert  that  nirvana  cannot  be 
attained  by  the  ancient  method.  To  obtain 
deliverance  from  desire,  ignorance,  and  existence 
it  is  neliessary  to  practise  all  the  virtues  and 
acquire  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Buddhas,  to  enter 
on  the  career  of  a  future  Buddha  [bodhisattva- 
charyd)  and  pursue  it  for  centuries.  Instead  of 
'  Great  Vehicle,'  it  may  therefore  he  called  '  Vehicle 
of  the  future  Buddhas'  {bodhisattvaydna),  or 
'  Method  of  the  perfect  virtues,  charity,  patience, 
etc'  (pdramitanaya). 

Now  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  during  his  former 
existences,  has  always  lived  in  the  world.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  enter  the  '  Vehicle  of  the 
future  Buddhas'  although  married.  Nothing, 
however,  prevents  monks  from  making  the  '  vow 
to  become  Buddhas '  ;  by  this  vow  they  mount  the 
'  Vehicle  of  the  future  Buddhas,'  but  by  their 
mona.stic  observances  they  belong  to  the  '  old 
Buddhism,'  and  form  part  of  one  of  the  disciplinary 
schools  of  the  Sravakas.  Voung  laymen  often 
take  the  vows  of  monks,  and,  after  acquiring  merit 
in  this  way  for  a  time,  renounce  them  in  order  to 
take  the  vows  of  a  future  Buddha. 

(2)  Vacuity. — The  books  that  treat  of  philosoi)hy 
explain  that  the  ancient  dogma, '  The  soul  is  nothing 
but  a  complex  of  transitory  elements  (skandha),'  is 
perfectly  accurate,  but  unsatisfying ;  they  would 


add  that  these  elements  themsehes  do  not  exist  in 
themselves,  but  are  'void'  (silnyn).  (For  the  two 
«ays  of  understanding  vacuity,  andjthe  t'n o  schools 
of  the  Great  Vehicle,  see  artt.  Madhya.mak.\  and 
VlJNANAV.VDiN.?.)  The  doctrine  of  vacuity  {imi- 
yotavada)  is  the  second  characteristic  of  the  Great 
Vehicle.  But  a  layman  or  a  monk  can  perform 
the  'vow  to  become  a  Buddha'  without  thinking 
out  the  doctrine  of  vacuity.  The  'theologians' 
themselves  declare  that,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
saintly  career  is  entirely  devoted  to  charity,  it  is 
not  good  to  give  too  much  thought  to  philosophy, 
i.e.  to  universal  nothingness.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  adept  of  the  Little  Vehicle  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  Buddha  may  adhere 
to  the  doctrine  of  vacuity  and  become  imbued  with 
it,  in  order  to  attain  nirvdna  as  an  arhat,  i.e.  In 
this  present  life.  Some  texts  even  explain  that,  if 
the  doctrine  of  vacuity  is  really  indispensable  to 
the  attainment  of  nirvdna,  it  is  sufficient,  without 
the  career  of  the  future  Buddha. 

(3)  Devotion. — A  third  characteristic  of  the  Great 
Vehicle  is  the  worship  of  the  Buddhas  and  '  future 
Buddhas'  of  high  r.nnk  (see  art.  Bodhisattva). 
The  Buddhas  are  great  gods,  almost  eternal,  who 
sit  upon  thrones  in  heavens  surrounded  by  saints, 
and  send  '  magic  bodies '  down  to  earth  to  save  men. 
The  worship  of  the  Buddhas  may  exist  indepen- 
dently of  any  desire  to  become  oneself  a  Buddha  and 
independently  of  philosophic  speculation.'  There 
ia  therefore  a  Great  Vehicle  that  is  merely  de- 
votional :  (a)  the  Buddha  (Amitabha,  e.g.)  is  a  god 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  eternal  or  almost 
so  (Amitabha,  'infinite  splendour,'  is  sometimes 
called  Amit.ayus,  'infinite  life');  [b)  the  only 
concern  of  the  faithful  is  to  be  re-born  in  the  pai'a- 
dise  of  this  god,  'the  blissful  world'  (Sukhavati), 
the  western  paradise,  by  the  grace  of  the  god  and 
with  the  help  of  the  holy  saints  Avalokita,  etc- 

This  Mahilyana,  purely  devotional  and  with  monotheistic 
tendencies,  is  not  a  '  Vehicle  of  future  Bviddhas.'  lu  the  books 
discussing  it  {Sukhavatlvyuha,  et<;.)  there  is  practically  no 
reference  to  nirvdna.  This  Vehicle  is  a  Buddhist  form  of  the 
Hindu  bhakti,  or  devotion.  Bhakti  must  be  accompanied  by 
highly  orthodox  acts  of  worship,  which  are  recommended  in 
the  Hinayana :  worship  of  stupas,  ma^^ala^  in  honour  of  the 
Buddha,  ab.stinence  from  food  before  worshipping  Buddha,  etc. 
But  the  Mahayaiiist  bhakti  is  laden  with  litanies  and  formulffl ; 
it  declares  that  rites  efface  sin,  and  attributes  salutary  virtue 
to  the  reading  of  the  sufras  and  the  repetition  of  the  name  ol 
the  Buddhas — which  is  not  quite  orthodox. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  worship  of  Buddhas,  Taras,  etc., 
is  compatible  with  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  the  Hinayana,  as  has 
been  remarked  in  regard  to  Java,  which  is  very  idolatrous  and 
yet  attached  to  the  Hinayana. !* 

3.  Vedantic  and  Tantric  Vehicle. — The  Maha- 
yana,  as  analyzed  above,  is,  from  the  philosophical 
point  of  view,  a  phenomenalist  system,  and,  from 
the  religious  and  mythological  point  of  view,  poly- 
theism with  monarchical  and  devotional  tendencies. 
From  early  times  phenomenalism  and  poljtheism 
led  to  conceptions  of  immanence  and  monism.''  In 
the  da.ys  of  Asahga  (A.D.  4th  cent.)  men  believed 
in  an  Adibuddha  (g.D.)  who  would  play  the  part  of 
Brahma  in  his  various  aspects  as  Brahma,  or  Krsna 
divine,  or  Krsna  incarnate.  These  speculations 
upon  immanence  and  emanation,  which  often 
mingle  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahaj'fina  proper, 

'  For  the  combination  of  the  cult  of  the  Buddhas  and  com- 
passion, or  charity,  with    meditation    on   vacuity,    see  art. 

BODHISATrVA. 

3  See  artt.  Ajmitayus  ;  Blest,  Abode  of  the  (Buddhist);  cf. 
Matsumoto  Bunzaburo,  Gokurakujodo  ron(*  Stud}'  of  the  Pure- 
Land  Sukhavati'),  Tok^o,  1909,  and  Miroku  jodo  ni7i(' Study 
of  the  Pure-Land  of  MaUreya'),  do.  1911  (Fr.  tr.,  M.  N.  Piri,  in 
BjM.  de  VEcole/ran(.  d'EzMme-Orient,  xi.  [1911]  439fl.). 

3  A.  Barth, '  Lep61erinchinoisI-tsing,'in  Jo«r7iai<f?»5aua?lfs, 
1898 :  cf.  the  remark  of  Winternitz,  Geschichte,  ii.  157,  on  the 
Buddha  in  Buddhaghoga :  '  eine  Art  Halbgott  wie  in  den 
Mahayanasutra.* 

*  See  Poussin,  Bouddhisine,  Opinions  tiur  la  doijmatiqve,  p. 
391 ;  also  his  papers  on  the  three  bodies  of  a  Buddha  and  allied 
subjects  in  JRAS,  1910,  p.  1'29,  and  Mits^on,  new  ser.,  xiv. 
[1918]  '.loT  ;  cf.  D.  T.  Suzuki,  OuUinfS  0/  Stahaydna  Buddhiem, 
London,  1907. 
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are  the  basis  of  the  '  Veliicle  of  loiuiulai'  (man'm- 
ijana),  tlie  'diamond  method'  (vajranaya),  also 
called  the  'Trintric  Veliicle'  (tunttaydna).  This 
Vehicle  is  Veihiiita  in  Uuddhist  disguise  as  regards 
its  doctrine,  and  Saivite  and  pagan  as  regards  its 
mythological  representations  and  its  rites.  Its 
goal  is  the  condition  of  a  Buddha,  its  doctrine  that 
(1)  every  being  is,  in  his  inmost  nature,  a  Buddha, 
and  (2)  every  being  can,  by  meditation,  spells, 
(sadhana),  and  theurgic  practices  of  all  kinds  (often 
erotic),  'realize'  this  Bn<ldha  nature  at  little 
expense  (see  Tantiusm). 

4.  Is  the  Mahayana  the  only  Vehicle? — This  is 
an  interesting  question  and  wort  h}- of  our  attention. 
Uo  the  .Mahayana  teachers  regard  the  Mahayana 
as  the  only  Vehicle  of  salvation  ?  I-tsing's  remarks 
may  be  accepted  as  giving  the  general  opinion  : 

'  These  two  flystems  [Mabayuna  and  Hinayana]  are  pt'iftctly 
in  accordance  with  the  nohle  doctrine  [of  the  Buddha]  .  .  . 
Both  equally  conform  to  truth  and  lead  us  to  NirvAua.'  1 

But  the  scholastic  literature  and  the  Mn/u'tyana- 
^Itras  of  course  give  different  and  often  narrower 
views.  Maitreya-Asaiiga  says  that  '  the  medita- 
tion {dhyana)  of  the  Hinayapa,  though  impure, 
leads  to  salvation'  ;^  but  for  Santideva  the  Hina- 
yana  is  of  only  relative  truth,  and  its  followers  are 
upon  a  path  that  has  no  issue  ; '  Chandrakirti  sees 
no  virtue  in  the  Hinayana  except  its  teaching  of 
'  va,cuity'  (see  Madhyamaka)  :  there  are  old  siitras 
which  proclaim  vacuity  (iunyatapratisamyiikta) ; 
in  an  extreme  case  arA«<ship  and  nirvana  may  be 
attained  by  meditation  on  these  siitras* — in  an 
extreme  case,  we  say,  because  the  follower  of  the 
Hinayana  has  no  part  in  the  spiritual  aids  that  are 
reserved  for  the  future  Buddha  ;  he  does  not  have 
the  great '  means '  (updya)  of  salvation,  compassion, 
great  compassion  (maluikaruna),  i.e.  the  desire  and 
the  vow  to  save  aU  creatures ;  the  possession  of 
wisdom  (prajiid)  is  unavailing,  since  he  lacks  the 
great  '  means '  of  remission  of  sins  and  elimination 
of  passion.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  Vehicle,  as 
the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  [q.v.)  and  several  siitras 
teach  very  clearly.  The  only  way  to  salvation  is 
to  become  a  Buddha.  But  this  demands  a  long 
career ;  so  the  Buddha  has  shown  men  a  nearer 
goal,  the  nirvana  of  the  arhat,  that  they  may  not 
lose  heart — like  a  caravan-leader  who  creates  a 
magic  town  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  far  from  the 
end  of  the  journey,  that  the  travellers  may  think 
they  are  near  their  destination,  and  take  heart  to 
advaijce."  'The  men  who  mount  the  Vehicle  of 
the  Sravakas  cjinnot  obtain  deliverance  by  the 
Vehicle  of  the  Sravakas';  embracing  a  false  jur- 
vana,  they  are  like  a  lover  who  embraces  his 
mistress's  corpse ;  they  have,  however,  advanced 
nearer  to  the  true  nirvana.  At  death,  they  falsely 
think  that  they  have  attained  deliverance  and 
exemption  from  re-birth ;  they  are  reborn,  for 
they  are  not  yet  delivered,  but  they  are  reborn 
beyond  the  world  (tridhdtu),  in  the  'pure  realm' 
(nniisravadhdtu),  in  lotuses  which  open  their  petals 
to  the  rays  of  Araitabha  and  other  Butfdhas. 
There  they  learn  the  true  Vehicle,  make  the  bodhi 
vow,  and  enter,  through  numeious  lives,  upon  the 
career  of  a  future  Buddha.* 

The  Chinese  texts  studied  by  J.  J.  M.  de  Greet  [Codedu  ilahu. 
!/d»»ocnCAi7ic,  Amsterdam, lS93,p.94)  reduce  the  Hinayana  to  the 
observation  of  monastic  rules,  taking  no  notice,  either  purposely 


1  A  Record  oj  the  Buddhist  Religion,  tr.  J.  Takakusu,  Oxford 
1390,  p.  l.'i. 

3  S'd.-alaihkara,  xvi.  60. 

^  ButlhicharyCtvatilfa,  iv.  7,  ix.  49. 

*  Madhyamakavatdra,  19;  Bodhicharydvatdrn,  loec.  citt. 

6  See  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  Opinions  gur  la  dixpixatique,  pp. 
SIS-.320;  Lotm  of  the  True  law,  tr.  Kern  (SflA'  xxi.),  p.  181  ; 
Madhvamakdvatdra  (Bill.  Bttdd.,  Petrogrod,  1912),  p.  402,  and 
liOurcc  cited. 

^  Abhi-i'/mat/dlarhkaraloka,  p.  MO  of  Poussin'a  ilS.  on 
.-iftasdhaxrikd,  xxxiv.  3,  who aites the  l^Akdcatdra,  the  Ratna- 
megha,  Natfarjuna,  ate. 


or  through  ignorance,  of  all  the  Koble  Path  and  meditation  on 
the  truths.  They  Siiy  that  the  Little  \'ehiile,  tluis  understood, 
leads  to  re-liirth  in  tile  very  ulterior  p.irudises  of  the  world  of 
Kama  (see  Cosmooosy  and  C'ossioi.oaT  [Huddhist]) ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  Vehicle  that  loads  to  the  pods  (dfiai/tina,  according  to 
de  Oroefs  translatioit),  and  not  a  Vehi-'le  ,»1  salvation. 

5.  Speculative  doctrines  of  the  Mahayana.— 
These  arc  examined  in  the  artt.  Madhyamaka 
and  VijNAnavadins,  which  discuss  the  two  chief 
philosophic  schools  of  the  Great  Vehicle.  'Hie 
doctrines  connected  with  the  '  career  of  the  future 
Buddha'  (bodhiaattvachnryd)  are  treated  in  art. 
BODHISATTVA.  Many  details  might  be  added  on 
the  technique  of  meditations ;  but  the  works  on 
this  subject  (AbhisamaydlamkdrCdoka,  Bodhisatt- 
vabhumi)  have  not  been  published,  and  present 
very  serious  difiieulties. 

6.  Discipline  (Vinaya)  of  the  Mahayana.— The 
Indian  schools  of  devotion  (bhakti)  are  often  not 
strict  as  regards  morality  and  discipline.  There 
existed,  accordingly,  lax  Mahayana,  inclining  to 
Tantrism,  which  preached  salvation  and  the  re- 
mission of  sins  by  the  recitation  of  formulae,  etc., 
independently  of  rules  of  conduct. 

But  there  is  also  a  rigid  Mahayanist  '  monach- 
ism,'  sometimes  adhering  to  the  ancient  Vinayas, 
sometimes  introducing  new  ones. 

(1)  The  Akaiagarbhas utra  says  : 

'  If  a  Bodhisattva  [i.e.  an  adept  of  the  Great  Vehicle]  begins 
to  think  :  "The  Bodhisattva  does  not  require  to  study  tlielaw 
which  forms  part  of  the  Hinayfin.i ;  he  need  not  make  it  a  rule 
for  himself.  What  is  the  use  of  accepting  this  rule?  What  is 
the  use  of  this  rule?" — if  he  thinks  in  this  way,  he  is  guilty  of 
error,  and  renders  himself  very  culpable.* 
Santideva  speaks  in  the  same  strain  : 

*  The  adept  of  the  Great  Vehicle  will  never  give  his  hearers 
the  vain  hope  of  acquiring  purity  by  simply  reading  the  books 
of  the  Great  Vehicle,  and  reciting  formulas,  while  atiandening 
the  rules  of  conduct.'  1 

One  fully  realizes  I-tsing's  statement : 

'  Which  of  the  eighteen  schools  [of  the  Hinavana]  should  he 
grouped  with  the  Mahftyina  or  with  the  IlinaySna  is  not 
determined.  .  .  .  Both  [Mahayana  and  Hinayana]  adopt  one 
and  the  same  discipline  (\'inaya).'2 

iVIouks  and  convents  practising  the  strict  monastic 
observance  of  the  ancient  Vinayas  adopted  the 
dogmas  and  worship  ot  the  Mahayana ;  Yuan 
Chwang  therefore  mentions  monks  who  were 
'  MahaySnists  of  the  Sthavira-school  and  all 
perfect  in  Vinaya  observance.''  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Vinaya  of  the  ancient  Mah.asafi- 
ghika  sect  was  the  most  popular  in  Mahayanist 
convents,  because  it  was  in  a  Mahayanist  convent 
that  Fa  Hian  found  the  Mahasahghika  Vinaya,* 
because  the  Mahasahghikas  seem  to  have  been 
the  forenmners  of  the  Mah.ayana." 

(2)  The  Mah.iy.ana  apparently  introduced  into 
the  discipline  some  new  rules  concerning  the  use  of 
milk  and  meat.  The  Sarvastivadins  (Hin.aj-ana) 
allowed  the  use  of  meat  under  certain  conditions  ; 
the  Mahayani-sts  condemned  it.  I-tsing  tells  a 
touching  story  of  a  young  Mahayanist,  Chitta- 
varman,  who  was  refused  ordination  in  a  Hinayana 
convent  until  he  renounced,  in  tears,  his  principles 
of  diet.* 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  Mahayana  created 
a  new  Vinaya  for  itself — a  Vinaya  that  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  ancient  Vinayas,  that  had  a  different 
purpose  in  view  and  that  could  be,  and  was  often 

1  ^ik^i'immxtchrhayn,  p.  61 ;  Bodhlcharyaoatdra,  tr.  [j.  de  la 
VallOe  Poussin,  Introd.  d  ta  prati'iue  des  /iuurs  Boiuidhas, 
Paris,  1907,  ch.  v. 

'Op.  cit.  p.  K. 

ST.  Walters,  On  Yuan  Chteang's  Travrta  in  India,  et9-ei£, 
London,  1904-06,  i.  227,  ii.  ISO,  IS^,  199,  234,  248. 

'A.  Rdmusat,  Foe-kotu-ki,  Paris,  is:«l,  p.  318;  J.  Legge, 
Travels  of  Fa-h\en,  Oxford,  1886,  p.  DS. 

•See  the  Mahdvastu;  the  'basket  of  magic  fornmlie' 
( Viilyddharapitaka)  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  Mah.isai'ighika 
canon  ;  Kern,  Manual,  p.  4 ;  S.  .lulicn,  Voyaijes  dn-  p^Urins 
bimddhiquejt,  Paris,  18o:t-68,  i.  158,  iii.  37. 

«  Itsin^,  iUmoiri-f,  etc.,  tr.  E.  Chavannes,  Paris,  1894,  p.  48; 
.lulien,  I  oiiaqes,  i.  50;  Watters,  Yifan  Chwang,  i.  66,  67,  79,  ii. 
173,  192  ;  I-tatng,  tr.  Takakusu,  p.  43. 
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expected  to  be,  used  together  with  the  ancient 
Vinayas.  Tlie  ancient  Vinayas  were  for  tlie  use 
of  monks  ;  the  Mahayana  Vinaya  is  the  '  Vinaya 
of  tlie  future  Buddhas,'  or,  more  exactly,  'of  in- 
cipient future  Buddhas'  (adikarmika  bocthisattva). 
(a)  It  was  while  making  the  vow  to  become  a 
Buddha  tliat  ^akyamuni,  prostrating  himself  at 
the  feet  of  a  Buddiia,  became  a  '  future  Buddha' ; 
this  vow  is  valid,  not  only  for  present  existence, 
but  also  for  numerous  futuie  existences ;  like  the 
vows  of  a  bhiksu  (see  Karma),  it  creates  '  discip- 
line' (samvara),  the  obligation  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  'grace'  (the  moral  power)  to  perform 
certain  duties.  We  have  no  longer  a  Buddha  in 
our  midst  to  receive  such  a  vow  from  us  ;  we  must 
be  content  to  take  the  'discipline  of  a  son  of 
Buddlia'  {sugatatmajasamvara)  before  a  qualified 

Eerson  {sdmvarika),  or,  in  the  absence  of  such, 
efore  all  the  Buddhas  of  the  quarters.'  (6)  The 
future  Buddha  must  practise  the  perfect  virtues 
(paramitas) ;  theologians  have  therefore  to  explain 
liow  he  is  to  fulfil  the  virtues  of  giving,  energy, 
and  meditation,  (c)  He  commits  errors  ;  he  must 
know  how  to  confess  them,  before  whom  (i.e. 
Buddhas  of  confession),  and  how  to  obtain  pardon. 
irf)  The  ancient  devotional  practices,  worship  of 
stupas,  etc.,  are  not  sufficient  for  devotees  of 
Avalokita,  AmitSbha,  and  Tara ;  fixed  rules  of 
worship  must  therefore  be  made.' 

We  have  no  exact  information  regarding  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  Vinaya  for  bodhisattvas.  But 
documents  which  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  rules 
of  life  of  the  Mahayanist  monk  will  be  found  in 
the  Brahmajalasiitra  (tr.  de  Groot,  Code  du 
Mahayana  en  Chine),  and  in  the  'Daily  Manual  of 
the  Shaman'  (S.  Beal,  A  Catena  of  Buddhist- 
Scriptures,  London,  1871,  p.  239).  The  ritual  of 
the  office  in  honour  of  Avalokita  (Beal,  Catena,  p. 
398)  indicates  the  nature  of  the  cult. 

(3)  The  Mahayanist  monks  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Hinayana  scho^ols,  and  fulfilled  the  obligations 
of  future  Buddhas^  in  addition  to  those  of  their 
own  school.  Later,  there  were  monks  who  adhered 
solely  to  the  monastic  code  of  the  Mahayana  (the 
type  given  in  de  Groot,  Code  du  Mahdydna  en 
Chine),  which  became  a  complete  code  in  itself,  a 
conglomeration  of  different  Vinayas.  Finally,  it 
is  always  possible  for  a  monk  to  renounce  his  vows 
and  return  tu  the  world ;  the  Great  Vehicle 
favoured  this  tendency  inasmuch  as  it  had  a  special 
'code  of  the  future  Buddha'  for  the  use  of 
married  people.^  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
ordination  to  future  Buddhahood  can  be  granted 
only  to  persons  who  are  at  least  Upasakas,  '  devo- 
tees,' who  have  taken  the  three  refuges  and  are 
ritually  bound  by  the  five  vows  (not  to  kill,  etc.)." 

(4)  The  relative  importance  of  duties  for  monks 
who  are  at  the  same  time  '  future  Buddhas '  is  not 
always  clear.  I-tsing  declares  that  he  is  not  writ- 
ing 'concerning  those  who  claim  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  a  Bodhisattva  rather  than  the  Vinaya  rules.'  ^ 
Santideva  cites  an  extreme  case — the  st<)ry  of  the 
monk  who   had  practised  continence  for  a  long 

1  See  Bodhisattvabhumi,  i.  10,  fol.  62,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Bodhiiinttfaprdtimoksa  CB.  Nanjio,  Cataloaue  ofthi-  Chinese 
Tramlatlon  of  the  Buddhist  Tripftaka,  Oxford,  1SS3,  nos.  1096- 
109S),  quoted  in  ^ik^dsamuchchaiia,  p.  11.  On  the  vow  of  the 
future  Buddha  see  Srijiiana,  Bodhipathapradlpa  {JBTS  i.  [1893] 
39),  and  art.  BoBuisiTTTA,  vol.  ii.  pp.  746,  T48f.  The  Bhadra- 
ciiaripraiyidhCi na  lias  been  published  by  Watanebe,  Strassburfr, 
1912.  The  Vinayas  of  the  Mahayiina  were  first  placed  under 
the  patronage  of  Upali  (tTpalipaript-chchha)  ]  lat^r  they  were 
more  completely  cut  off  from  the  tradition  of  the  Hinayana. 

-  See,  e.g.,  Adikarmapradipa,  in  Poussin,  BouddMsmi,  Paris, 
1898. 

3  De  Groot,  Code  du  Mahayana  en  Chine,  p.  8. 

4  Kern,  Eiit.  du  bouddhisme  dans  I'Inde,  ii.  34,  lollowini::  B. 
H.  Hodgson,  Essays  on  the  Lanauafje-s.  Literature,  and  Relimcm 
0/  Neptd  and  Tibet,  London,  1S74,  p.  IJf.. 

Ci^njnana,  Bodhipathaprad'pa,  tr.   Sarat  Chandra  I>as,  in 
JBT.Si.  47. 
<  Cf.  Takakiuu'a  tr.,  p.  197. 


time  (84,000  years)  consenting  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  a  woman  so  that  he  might  fulfil  the  requirement 
of  benevolence  and  kindness  that  is  the  essential 
law  of  future  Buddhas.'  For  them  the  sins  of 
hatred  are  very  serious,  while  the  sins  of  desire  are 
venial.  The  very  spirit  of  the  Mahayana,  there- 
fore, may  perhaps  be  responsible  for  the  singular 
development  of  Kashmir  monasticisim,  viz.  married 
monks. - 

II.  History  and  origias  op  MahayIa'a 
DOCTRINES. — As  we  have  seen,  the  Mahayana 
differed  from  the  ancient  Vehicle  in  three  points  ; 

(1)  the  substitution  of  the  'career  of  a  futuie 
Buddha  'ifor  the  '  conquest  of  the  quality  of  arhat ' ; 
in  other  words,  the  substitution  of  the  bodhisattva, 
who  might  be  a  layman,  for  the  bhiksu,  '  monk  ' ; 

(2)  the  creation  of  a  new  ontological  theory,  '  the 
doctrine  of  the  void '  (iunyata)  or  of  '  the  non- 
existence in  themselves  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  tilings  and  of  the  human  ego '  [dharmanaird- 
tmya),  superimposed  upon  the  doctrine  of  '  the 
non-existence  in  itself  of  the  human  ego '  {pudgala- 
nairdtmya) ;  and  (3)  the  transformation  of  the 
Buddhas  into  great  mj'thological  gods,  almost 
eternal ;  the  deification  of  '  future  Buddhas '  as 
helping  providences ;  and,  by  a  parallel  develop- 
ment, the  practice  of  devotion  (bhakti)  towards 
these  'great  beings'  (mahdsattva)  instead  of  the 
respect  and  meditation  practised  by  the  ancients 
towards  the  Buddha  ;  what  was  formerly  venerated 
in  the  Buddha,  what  men  '  took  refuge  in '  (iarana- 
gamana)  when  taking  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  \\as 
the  complex  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
in  virtue  of  which  a  certain  person  is  Buddha.  To 
admire  and  meditate  on  these  qualities  is  an 
excellent  means  of  gaining  morality,  tranquillity, 
nirvana.  The  Mahayanist  addresses  himself  to 
living,  gracious,  paternal  gods. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  formative  elements 
in  the  Mahayana  ;  and  its  history  means  the  history 
of  the  development  and  inter-relation  of  these  three 
elements.  "This  comprises  three  distinct  histories  ; 
for,  though  the  three  elements  are  sometimes 
united,  they  are  of  ten  separate  ;  and,  though  their 
development  has  been  parallel,  or  almost  so,  they 
have  no  connexion  from  the  logical  point  of  \\e\y. 
We  may  safely  attempt  to  give  the  scheme  the 
evolutionary  cirrve  of  these  three  elements,  but  it 
is  veiT  difficult  to  give  chronological  dates  or  precise 
details  in  the  evolution. 

I.  Career  of  the  bodhisattva. — Ancient  Buddhism 
holds  that  Buddhas  are  very  rare,  but  the  Maha- 
yana inmates  all  who  desire  salvation  to  enter  on  the 
career  of  a  future  Buddha.  This  is  a  fundamental 
change  from  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  and 
involves  a  corresponding  change  in  morale  :  in 
short,  the  monk  believed  that  the  quickest  way  to 
reach  nirvana  was  by  meditation  ;  he  worked 
entirely  'for  himself  (svdrtham);  the  activity  of 
the  future  Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  is,  above  all, 
altruistic  (pardrtham). 

Oui-  literary  evidence  on  the  stages  of  this  trans- 
formation is  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  easy  to  guess  the  motives  behind  it.  The  follow- 
ing factors  are  of  great  importance. 

(1)  The  ideal  of  ancient  Buddhism,  the  arkat 
useless  to  others  and  an  utter  egoist,  to  the  extent 
of  insensibility,  appeared  mean  when  compared  to 
the  Buddha,  the  being  of  compassion  and  pity. 
Hence  the  '  saint  for  himself,'  the  '  delivered  while 

1  &ik^dsamuchchaya,  p.  167. 

'^  See  M.  A.  Stein,  Ealhaxia's  Rdiatarai\(jiip.i,  a  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  Ea^mir,  London.  1900,  p.  74  :  'In  one  half  of  the 
monastery  she  placed  those  Bhik§us  whose  conduct  conformed 
to  the  precepts ;  and  in  the  other  half  those  who,  being  in 
possession  of  wives,  children,  cattle  and  property,  deser\'e<l 
blame  for  their  life  as  householders'  (on  the  date  see  Introd. 
p.  SI).  Cf.  Hodgson,  Essays,  p.  52,  and  various  predictions 
of  the  Mahdydnasatras  as  to  the  decadence  of  Buddhist 
law. 
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still  alive,'  so  long  the  dream  of  India,  was  no 
longer  held  in  honour.  The  creation  of  the  tyjie  of 
the  Buddha,  the  hero  of  charity,  saving  the  world 
at  the  cost  of  so  many  lives  consecrated  to  the 
world,  reveals  tendencies  iu  ancient  Buddhism 
towards  the  doctrine  of  the  'career  of  the  butlhi- 
sattva  '  open  to  all.' 

(2)  The  question  arose,  further,  whether  the 
arhat  actually  ohtains  lurci'inn.  Formerly  the 
nrhat  was  required  to  sliow,  not  only  'morality,' 
'harmlessncss,'  hut  also  'feelii-.s  of  benevolence' 
for  the  mass  of  human  creatures,  as  it  is  only  just 
to  mention,  but  his  '  equipment  of  merit '  appeared 
somewhat  slight,  and  we  may  suppose  that  men 
were  even  then  tempted  to  ask  whether  his  'equip- 
ment of  knowledge  was  sutiicient.  Metaphysics 
and  psychology  had  made  progress.  Many  exist- 
ences are  necessary,  they  may  have  said,  to  obtain 
'  knowledge'  sufficient  for  deliverance  ;  just  as,  in 
order  to  achieve  deliverance  from  desire,  love  of 
.self,  and  love  of  existence,  the  first  necessity  is 
devotion  to  others. 

(3)  It  is  possible,  also,  that  faith  in  nirmna 
was  shaken,  or  that,  not  knowing  exactly  what 
nirvana  was,  men  were  somewhat  afraid  of  it,  and 
devoted  their  attention  rather  to  the  acquisition  of 
celestial  powers  and  the  bliss  of  the  Buddhas  (now 
transformed  into  very  happy  and  long-lived  per- 
sonages) (see  1)eIow,  3). 

The  Daiabhinnika,  a  very  technical  work  on  the 
'  career  of  the  futiue  Buddhas,"  was  translated  into 
Chinese  between  A.D.  265  and  316  ;  the  Muhavasiu 
{q.v.),ot  much  earlier  origin,  gives  a  lengthy  account 
of  the  stages  or  degrees  (bliumi)  of  this  career. 
According  to  Chandrakirti  (Madhyamakdvatdra), 
the  Hinayana  knows  nothing  of  the  '  Vehicle  of 
the  future  Buddhas,'  which  is  the  characteristic 
trait  of  the  Mahayana. 

2.  Vacuity. — We  have  more  extensive  informa- 
tion on  the  philosophic  doctrine.  Here  we  are 
dealing  with  a  development  rather  than  with  a 
transformation:  (1)  the  principles  of  analysis  and 
speculative  annihilation  applied  by  ancient  Bud- 
dhism to  the  ego  and  the  great  unities  (the  body, 
the  chariot)  were  now  applied  to  the  dharmas  ('  ele- 
ments of  things'),  the  minute  elementary  realities 
constituting  the  ego  and  the  great  unities  ;  this 
is  the  Madhyamika  system  (see  art.  Madhy  AM  AK  A) ; 
and  (2)  theancient  idealist  tendencies  were  developed 
which  saw  in  thought  the  cause  of  all  :  '  All  that 
we  are  is  the  result  of  what  we  have  thought ;  it  is 
founded  on  our  thoughts,  it  is  made  up  of  our 
thoughts'  (Dliainmnpada,  i.  [SBE  x.  (1898)  3]). 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  matter  does  not  exist ; 
thought  alone  exists. - 

The  two  philo.sophical  schools  of  tlie  Mahayana 
(Madhyamikas  and  Mjnanavadins)  arebothin  line 
with  the  most  ancient  tradition.  Nagarjuna,  the 
great  master  of  the  former,  is  placed  in  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.  ;  but  there isagreat deal  of  Madhyamika 
jihilosophy  in  the  Pali  canon,'  and  the  sutras  of 
the  PrajnO pCiramitd,  where  this  philiis(j]ihy  is  pi"e- 
dominant,  are  ancient.*     Chandrakirti  establishes 

1  The  Charii/fiiniuka,  not  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  books,  is 
the  first  in  Pali  lit«ratnre  to  mention  thf  doctrine  of  the 
pdramilds,  'perfect  virtues'  necessary  for  makinj,'  a  Budillia, 
'a  doctrine  that  plays  no  part  in  the  older  books '  (Ithys 
Davids,  Bi/ddhist  India,  London,  1003,  p.  177).  The  doctrine 
of  the  bodhisatlna,  tlie  theory  of  his  charity,  merits,  etc.,  is 
relatively  highly  developed  in  the  Abhidharinahmt  and  its 
sonrccs  (Sanskrit  Buddhism  of  the  Ilinaj  ana). 

2  But  its  existence  is  not  paramarChika,  'ahsolule';  it  is 
only  saihryavahdrika,  'contingent,'  08  will  be  seen  in  art. 
VmSanavidins. 

3  H.  Oldenherg  (Buddha",  Stuttgart,  1014,  p.  323)  disagrees 
with  the  present  writer  on  this  point. 

*  Tlie  Prajfi<ipdramit.d  was  translated  into  Cliinpfle  between 
A.D.  147  and  104.  We  are  told  that  the  Purv.i.sailas  and  the 
AparaSailas  po5Se9'*ed  a  Prajnti  in  Priikrit  (WasHiliefT,  Buddhis- 
tnu9,  p.  201),  which  is  quite  possible.  Thev  were  Lokottara- 
vadins(see  art.  BonniSArrvi,  vol.  il.  p.  742b).  But  what  is  the 
date  of  this  Prajiia  Y 


the  fact  that  the  Irne  doctrine  of  the  void  was 
known  to  the  Hinayana,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  that 
the  Buddha  had  already  taught  this  doctrine  in  his 
lirst  revelation,  in  the  si'itras  of  the  Hin.ayana.  But, 
i,t  will  be  asked,  if  this  Vehicle,  the  Vehicle  of  the 
Sravakas,  teaches  the  non-existence  in  themselves 
of  the  elements  of  the  ego  (dharinanaiidtmya), 
\\  here  is  the  need  of  the  Mahayana  ?  The  Maha- 
yana, replies  Chandrakirti,  teaches  not  only  the 
i/harmanairdtmya,  but  also  the  stages  of  the  career 
of  the  future  Buddha,  the  perfect  virtues  (/iflramtM), 
the  resolutions  or  vows  to  save  all  creatures,  the 
application  of  merit  to  the  acquisition  of  the  quality 
of  Buddha,  the  gi'eat  compassion  {Mddhyama- 
Idvatdra,  tr.  in  Mtisioti,  new  ser.,  viii.  272),  whence 
the  Mahayana  was  necessary. 

3.  Devotion.  —  As  regards  the  deification  of 
Buddhas  and  worship  of  Buddhas  and  hodhisattvas, 
we  have  a  sure  date  in  the  Chinese  translation 
(between  A.D.  148  and  170)  of  the  Siikhdvat'ivyuha, 
the  book  in  which  the  monotheistic  religion  of 
Amitabha  (see  above,  T.  2.  (3))  is  formulated.'  The 
Gandhara  monuments,  the  exact  date  of  which  is 
not  known,  but  which  can  hardly  be  later  than  the 
1st  cent.  A.D.,  take  us  back  even  further  than  the 
earliest  date  of  the  Chinese  translation.  They  show, 
or  at  least  may  be  held  to  show,  the  worship  of  the 
bodhisatlvas  associated  with  that  of  the  Buddhas.' 

On  tlie  other  hand,  we  know  from  the  documents 
of  the  Hinayan!i  that  the  worship  of  the  Buddha  is 
of  great  antiquity.  In  the  art.  Adibuddha  the 
present  writer  has  mentioned  some  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  (although  he  no  longer  sees  in  certain 
passages  the  quasi-deihcation  of  the  Buddha  which 
he  saw  in  1908)  they  show  that  the  Buddhists,  or 
at  le.ast  certain  Buddhists,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Sakyamuni  did  not  descend  in  person  to  the 
earth,  but  was  content  to  send  his  image  (cf. 
DocETISM  [Buddhist]).  This  is,  in  substance,  the 
leaching  of  the  Great  Vehicle  on  Buddha— the 
Buddha  almost  eternal  and  saving  beings  by  means 
of  magical  creations.  Scholars  who  admit  the 
authenticity  of  tlie  Kathr'ivatthu  as  a  whole  are 
compelled  to  locate  this  belief  before  the  time  of 
Asoka.  Without  believing  in  the  authenticity  of 
this  veiy  composite  book,  the  present  writer  would 
willingly  admit  that  the  deilication  of  the  Buddha 
and  his 'almost'  eternity  belong  to  a  period  long 
before  the  formal  documents. 

It  is  almost  certain,  too,  that  this  transformation  of  the 
Buddha  may  be  explained  by  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
Buddhist  dogma  on  Hindu  soil.  The  resemblance  between  the 
Buddha  reigning  peacefully  in  a  paradise  and  sending  images 
of  himself  down  to  this  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kf^ija, 
gladdening  beings  in  his  own  world  (Goloka)  and  appearing  in 
a  human  form,  on  the  other,  is  striking,  and  contains  a  valuable 
lesson.  , 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  noted  that,  although  SUkyaniuni 
|)by3  an  important  r61e  in  the  L(>tii9  of  the  True  Law  and  in  the 
Mahayaiiist  literature  of  which  he  is  tlie  revcaler,  he  doef'  not 
seem  to  have  such  a  leading  part  in  the  religions  of  the  tJreat 
Vehicle.  In  the  first  rank  are  JIaitreya.s  the  future  Buddha, 
more  living  than  Sakyamuni,  and  especially  personages  of 
obscure  origin,  AvalokiteAvara  (see  art.  AvalokiteSvara), 
Amitabha, 4  Vairochana,  Vajrapai.ii,  and  many  others,  whose 
Buddhist  chamcter  is  not  very  markeil. 

Several  scholars,  moreover  (und  no  mean  ones),  regard  the 
origin  of  the  devotion  to  the  Umldlias  as  a  real  '  puzzle '  (Max 
Miiller),  and  believe  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the 
'  barbarians,'  notnbly  the  Ma/xl.eans— an  influence  which 
was  exercised  especially  in  Nortliern  India,  the  I'anj.ah,  and 
Kashmir,  where  religious  statuary  reached  such  high  de\elop- 
ment.  'The  pre-historic  mythology  of  the  Great  Vehicle  is 
veiled  in  obscurity,  and  future  researches  may  perhaps  confirm 
this  hypothesis;  but  (he  comparisons  to  which  attention  has 
been  called  up  to  the  present  have  little  value  and  do  not 
prove  that  Amitfihha  is  an  Ahura  Mazda  oran  Apollo  disguised. 
In  any  case  it  is  useless  t<i  explain  the  worship  of  the  Buddhas 
by  the  influence  of  Greek  sculptors  who,  it  is  believed,  were  the 
flrst  to  make  images  of  Puddlins.     The  whole  '  theology '  Of  the 


1  See  the  tr.  Ot  Max  .Mnller  ami  Takakueu  in  SBK  xlix.  (1894). 
-See  A.  Fouclier,  L'A  rt  ifiyiu-ljiiuddftirfue,  ii.,  who  treats  of  the 
ilirticult  identiflcation  of  the  icons  of  Gandhiira  and  their  date. 
•1  Bull,  de  VKcole  franc.  d'Extri'me-Oricnt,  xi.  i\-l. 
4  See  Poussiu,£»u<iitAutme,  OpmioHtiurladogmatiuM, p.  2(18, 
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religion  of  Amitabha  is  Indian  ;  the  belief  in  the  providence  of 
Araitabha  and  of  Avalokita,  the  belief  in  their  saving  grace, 
has  very  little  in  common  with  ancient  Buddliism,  but  is  ex- 
cellent Krsyaism.  The  paradise  of  the  west  (Sukhavati),  and 
the  name  of  Amitabha,  '  infinite  lig:ht,'  which  probably  are  in 
reality  'solar,'  ha\  e  not  up  to  the  present  been  sufficiently 
studied  and  explained.  The  idea  of  multiple  universes,  how- 
ever, each  ruled  by  a  Buddha,  is  very  authentic  Buddhism 
(see,  e.(/.,  the  Mahavastu). 

lll.HlSTOKY  OF  TBE  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE 
MaBAYaXA.'—i.  Controversy  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  and  legends  concerning  them. — We 
knov  that  the  books  of  the  Hinayana  appeared 
surrounded  with  a  very  definite  ecclesiastical 
history.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  to  modern 
scholars  of  the  tradition  referring  to  the  Councils 
{e.g..  R.  O.  Franke,  Dlghanika;/a,  Gottingen,  1913, 
p.  xlii),  the  Buddhists  of  the  Mahayaua  and  of  the 
Hinas'ana  admitted  the  authenticity,  in  the  strict 
sense,  of  the  ancient  canon.  But  the  adherents  of 
the  Hinayana  did  not  recognize  the  books  of  the 
Mahayiina  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  book.s 
were  unknown  in  ecclesiastical  history  : 

'  This  ia  the  word  of  the  Buddha  which  is  found  in  the  Sutra, 
which  appears  in  the  Vinaya,  which  is  in  harmony  with 
religion,  with  Truth  (dharmatdX"^ 

This  old  text  of  the  Dlgha  is,  according  to  them, 
the  condemnation  of  the  Mahayaua,  which  not 
only  is  not  authentic,  but  is  even  full  of  heretical 
novelties. 

The  most  weighty  argument  of  the  Mahayanists 
is  the  speculative  argument.  The  Mahayana,  they 
saj',  is  in  harmony  with  the  d liar  mat  ft ;  it  is  the 
only  vehicle  of  nirvana.  The  Hinayana  is  indeed 
authentic,  but  the  Buddha  taught  it  only  as  pro- 
visional truth,  taking  into  consideration  the  weak- 
ness of  mind  of  his  hearers.  Besides,  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mahayana  is  not  found  in  your  sutras,  it  is 
found  in  ours  ;  if  you  do  not  admit  our  sfitras,  we 
admit  them.  But,  the  Hinayanists  rejil}',  our 
siifras  are  authentic  since  you  admit  them  ;  yours 
are  not  authentic,  and  that  is  why  we  reject  them. 
To  tliis  the  Mahayanists  answer  that  tliere  are  far 
more  reasons  for  aVlmitting  the  siKras  of  the  Maha- 
yana, since  they  are  the  true  path  to  salvation.^ 

The  Mahayanists  further  maintain  that  the 
Mahayana  is  not  new,  and  that  the  Hinayanist 
tradition  shows  that  the  Mahayana  is  authentic. 
(I)  The  Samynttatiikdija  (ii.  17  and  iii.  142)  proves 
that  even  in  the  Hinayana  the  Buddha  taught 
the  non-existence  in  themselves  of  the  elements  of 
the  ego  (see  above,  II.  2  ;  MadhyamalcCivatdra,  p. 
22).  (2)  The  doctrine  of  the  multiple  teaching  of 
the  Master,  of  his  '  accommodation  to  the  ideas  of 
the  world  '  (lokrmuvartann),  is  tau.sjht  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Pilrvasailas,  a  sect  of  the  Hinajana  (Madh- 
yaiiiakCivatara,  Fr.  tr.,  Musion,  new  ser.,  xi.  [1910] 
134);  which  is  also  (3)  said  to  have  possessed  the 
niifras  of  the  Prcijimpdramitd  edited  in  Prakrit. 
This  sect,  however,  is  strict  in  the  matter  of 
doctrine,  since  it  orders  the  expulsion  of  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  '  reserved  questions '  (see 
art.  Agnosticism  [Buddhist],  vol.  i.  p.  221'' ; 
MadhyamakCivalara,  p.  251).  (4)  The  Mahavastu 
(a  book  of  the  Hina}'ana)  teaches  the  stages  in  the 
career  of  a  hodhisattva  a,nd  the  perfect  virtues.^ 

^  For  a  description  and  analysis  of  the  literature  of  the 
Oreat  Vehicle  see  Wassilieff,  Baddhismus,  pp.  157-207,  and 
Wiuternitz,  Gcsch.  drr.  Jnd.  Litteratnr,  ii.  187-250  ;  see  also 
Winternitz  on  the  Lalitaii^tara  and  the  Mahavastu — worlta 
which  belonj:  to  both  Vehicles.  Among:  translations  see 'The 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law,"  SEE  x\\.,  'The  Sukhavati,  etc.,'  SHE 
xUx. 

2  Difjha,  ii.  124  ;  llafijughosahasavajra,  Siddhdnta,  i.  128b  ; 
Smrnlai)ikdra,  ed.  S.  Levi,  Paris,  1907,  i.  20. 

3  Jree  Badhicharydvatdra,  ix.  42 f.,  Fr.  tr.,  Introduction  d  la 
pralt'pie  dcs  fulurs  Bouddhas,  p.  120;  Sutrdlaiiiknra,  i. ; 
Poussin,  Bo^iddhisme,  Opinions  sur  la  dogmatiqite,  p.  137  f. 

4  Ar;?uments  3  and  4  are  gi^-en  in  the  Tibetan  work,  the 
Siddh'inta  oi  .Maiijuglio^alKisavajra,  p.  123'^,  in  the  L'rga  ed..  tr. 
by  Wassilieff  iu  Budlhisnius,  p.  '264  ('291).  The  connexion  of 
the  Mahayana  witli  the  Mahasai'ighika  school,  of  vihidi  ilvj 
Piirvaiailas  are  a  branch,  is  bevond  doubt ;  but  the  antiquity 
of  the  doctrine  of  this  scliool  is  rather  doubtful. 


If  the  whole  of  the  Mahayana  was  not  known  to 
the  ancients,  it  was  because  the  doctrines  were  too 
sublime  to  be  understood  by  the  compiler.s  of 
the  Hinayana.  But  it  was  the  Buddha  who  taught 
them,  and  they  were  heard  by  the  bodhisattvas 
Samantabhadra,  Maiijiighosa,  Guliyesvara,  Vajra- 
pani,  and  Maitreya.  In  fact,  immediately  after 
having  obtained  illumination,  the  Buddha  preached 
to  the  gods  (in  the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three)  and 
to  the  bodhisattvas  (J.  Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism, 
London,  1880,  p.  18;  A.  Foucher.  Iconographie 
bouddkiquc,  ji.  86). 

The  bodhisattvas,  throughout  the  course  of  the 
ages,  have  revealed  the  Mahayana  to  men  ;  Manj- 
usri  took  the  form  of  a  bhiksu  and,  it  is  said, 
made  known  the  Prajiidparamitd  in  80,000  articles 
(Taranatha,  tr.  A.  Schiefner,  Petrograd,  1869,  p. 
58).  It  was  Maitreya,  the  future  Buddha,  who 
explained  the  Prajilapdrnmitd  to  Asaiiga,  and 
who  is  the  autlior  of  the  treatises  of  the  Vijfiana- 
vadin  school  [Mnsfot^,  vi.  [190.5]  145,  xv.  [1914]  42). 
According  to  a  Japanese  tradition,  interesting  as 
an  example  although  without  historical  value, 
Mafijusri  and  Maitrej'a  had  publishetl  the  Maha- 
yana in  the  year  116  of  Nirvana:  'If  these  books 
had  not  existed  before,  whence  would  they  have 
been  obtained?' — a  very  childish  argument.' 
This  Mahayana  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in 
200  of  Nirvana,  notably  by  the  publication  of  the 
Avatai'iisaka  {  =  Ga))davyuha).  All  these  revela- 
tions took  place  before  Nagarjuna  (R.  Fujishima, 
Lc  Buuddhisme  japonais,  Paris,  1888,  p.  54). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  Nagarjuna  that  our  most 
trustworthy  documents  give  the  honour  of  the 
revelation  of  the  Mahayana.  The  Lahlcdvatdra 
and  a  Mahdincghasiitra  '  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Buddha  words  like  the  following  : 

'  Four  centuries  after  my  nirvdv^  this  Inanda  will  be  the 
bhikfu  called  Naga  ;  he  will  teach  the  Great  Vehicle." 

It  is  said  that  Nagarjuna  obtained  the  Prajnapar- 
amitds  or  the  Avatai'iisaka  from  the  Nagas  CW  assi- 
liert',  Buddhismus,  p.  118f.).  We  cannot  give  an 
account  of  all  the  legends  referring  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  Mahayana  (see  Taranatha, 
p.  61  f.)  ;  what  has  already  been  said  will  give  a 
:-;iSicient  idea  of  the  beliefs  that  arose  in  the  Bud- 
dhist world  concerning  the  origin  of  these  books. 
Apart  from  a  few  ardent  partisans  of  the  Hinayana, 
all  Buddhists  readily  believed  all  that  appeared  as 
the  '  word  of  Buddha.' 

2.  Criticism  of  the  legends  and  conjectures. — 
The  library  of  the  Mahaj-ana  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  the  Tibetans  have  carefully  distinguished : 
first,  the  siltras,  divine  works,  uttered  by  Bhagavat 
himself,  which  are  arranged  in  tlie  Kanjiir  {^bka 
hgt/ur,  'word  of  the  Master');  and,  secondly,  the 
commentaries  on  the  siitras  and  the  treatises 
{id.slras)  properly  so  called,  human  works,  the 
greater  number  of  which  were  written  by  the 
scholars  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  them  ;  all  this 
literature  forms  part  of  the  Tanjur  (bstan  hgyiir, 
'  instruction,  scholasticism  ').  This  distinction  has 
not  always  a  historical  value.  Many  sfitras  are 
frankly  scholastic  works,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  tliem  are  later  than  the  signed  treatises 
whose  doctrine  they  contain  and  authorize.' 

We  know  that  Asahga  wrote  five  treatises  which 
he  gave  as  a  revelation  of  Maitreya.  Although 
revealed,  these  treatises  are  included  as  part  of  the 
Tanj&r,  because  in  form  they  are  not  siltras,  but 
mere  treatises  (kdrikds,  mnemonic  verses,  with  a 

1  Maitreya-Asauga  believes  l.Siitrdlaihkdra,  i.  7)  that  the 
two  Vehicles  are  contemporaneous. 

2  See  Madhyamakdvatdrn,  p.  76;  Fujishima,  pp.  S2,  .'t.'i ; 
for  the  prophecies  of  Lanka,  which  are  wanting  in  the  first 
Chinese  version,  see  Max  Miiller,  India,  What  can  it  teach  vs?, 
London,  1SS3,  p.  '298  f. 

•i  We  must  confine  oursehes  to  a  few  reuiiirks  here.  This 
subject  will  depend  for  a  long  time  yet  upon  monographs. 
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prose  comiiieiitary).  Presented  witli  the  formula, 
'Tlius  have  t  heard.  Bhagavat  was  on  the  Mount 
of  Vultures,  surrounded  by  thousands  of  Bodhi- 
sattvas  .  .  .,'  they  might  have  made  good  sutrax. 
There  is  therefore  some  truth  in  the  leeeuds  which 
we  were  discussing  above :  the  scholars  of  the 
Mahayana  forged  the  sutras  in  order  to  publish 
theii"  philosophic  doctrines,  to  jrlorify  their  chosen 
saints,  to  authorize  their  beliefs  in  the  saviour 
Amitabha,  and  so  on.  In  the  same  way,  whether 
at  the  same  time,  earlier,  or  later,  the  thauma- 
turges and  the  magicians  lirst  made  collections  of 
magical  formulie  and  then  compiled  the  Tantras, 
attributed  to  demigods  or  semi-demons,  whom  they 
were  believed  to  evoke.  The  work  of  editing  and 
compiling  the  Uddhantu  (magic  rituals)  and  the 
Tantras  took  a  very  long  time — Taranatha  abounds 
in  really  historic  stories  on  this  subject^and  the 
Mahayana  probably  developed  by  similar  processes. 

The  scholiistic  character  of  the  Lankdvatdra  is 
very  definite.  This  siiira  implies  the  existence  of 
a  strong  Vijiianavadin  doctrine ;  it  is  full  of  con- 
troversy. The  Daiabhumika,  which,  augmented 
by  risumis  in  verse,  became  transformed  into  the 
DaJab/ii'iDiUvara,  sets  forth  a  theory  of  the  ten 
stages  of  the  future  Buddha  which  is  quite  in  the 
manner  of  a  'treatise.'  One  of  these  siltia^,  in- 
voked by  Chandrakirti  to  conhrm  a  Madhyamika 
formula,  seems  to  have  been  written  according  to 
the  same  formula  (see  Madhyamakaiftti,  p.  249). 
Careful  study  will  probably  prove  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  sutras  and  the  treatises. 

What  exactly  was  the  role  of  Nagarjuna  in  the 
elaboration  of  this  literature?  It  is  thus  defined 
by  Kern  : 

'  Nagarjuna  may  have  been  one  of  the  most  talented  and 
influential  leaders  of  the  movement  rather  than  its  originator. 
...  An  influenti.ll  jTcrson,  the  first  eminent  leader  of  a  school 
imbued  with  Hinduism  and  the  methods  of  Indian  scholastic 
philosophy.'  He  then  became  '  a  comprehensive  name  of  the 
activitv  of  M&havanism  in  the  first  piiase  of  its  onward  course' 
(.Manual,  pp.  6,  123). 

Nagarj Una's  importance  lies  in  having  discovered 
the  doctrine  of  the  'void,'  which  showed  the  in- 
feriority of  the  ancient  Vehicle.  His  name  is 
inseparable  from  the  Prajiidparamita.  It  may 
well  be  that  Nagarjuna,  being  the  author  of  the 
treatises  which  are  the  scholastic  working-out  of 
the  principles  of  the  Praji'idparamitd,  is  of  some 
account  in  the  redaction  of  the  Prajndpdramitds, 
the  revelation  of  which  tradition  attributes  to  him. 

There  are  many  ancient  materials  in  the  sutras 
of  the  Mahayana. 

'  Not  a  few  elements  of  the  Mahayanist  scriptures  are  taken 
bodily  from  the  Tripifaka,  with  such  omissions  and  additions 
as  deemed  necessary  *  (Kern,  loc.  cit.). 
Whole  passages,  e.g.,  of  the  Lalitavistara ,  recur 
almost  word  for  word  in  the  Pali  scriptures.  The 
work  that  H.  Oldenberg  has  done  for  the  Dieydva- 
ddna  and  E.  Windisch  for  the  Mahdvnstn^ — in 
comparing  these  two  works  of  the  Sanskrit  Hina- 
yana  with  the  Pali  canon — might  be  done  with 
advantage  for  several  sfitras  of  the  MabSyiina.  The 
comparison  would  also  be  very  fruitful  between  the 
Mahayana  and  the  Sanskrit  Hinayana.  The  Abhi- 
rfA<ir;iMioftheSarvastivadins(Hinayana)  is  accepted 
by  the  Madhyamikas  (Mahayana) ;  the  Sautran- 
tikas  (Hinayana)  have  opened  the  door  to  the 
Vijfianavadins  (Mahayana)  ;  the  Daiabhiimika 
(.\Iahayana),  we  may  believe,  depends  on  the 
Mahdvastu  (Hinayana);  the  scholars  of  the  .Maha- 
yana know  and  quote  the  Hinayana.=     When  they 

1  Oldenberg,  Trans.  nfthtSlh  Intern.  Congres)  o.f  OrientaliUs, 
Berlin,  1881-S2,  ii.  107-122,  'Studien  lur  Gesch.  der  buddh. 
Kanon,'  (IGN,  Ini2,  p.  155  ;  Windisch,  Die  Kompotition  dts 
MnMvatilu,  ein  Btitrag  zur  Queitenkunde  de3  BuddhUmut, 
1  .eipzig,  19u»,  and  also  JWro  and  Buddha,  do.  1896,  and  Buddha' t 
Urhuri,  do.  1908. 

^Cf..  r.g.,  the  theory  of  the  'meritorious  material  gift* ' 
(nup«//Aitapt*pi/aJrri»/»'«rajrtu)  in  A  /ifruttara,  ii.  54,  in  Abhidhar- 
tnaioiu,  iv.  I  lit.  (Skr.  Hinayana),  in  Arj/aritlnara^isutra,  cited 
in  Sikfdtainuchehai/a,  p.  13S,  and  Hadliyamatavrtli,  p.  309. 


invent,  preaching  vacuity  or  the  career  of  a  bodhi- 
sattva,  they  make  use  of  old  models,  reason  in  the 
manner  of  the  Abhidhdrmikas  and  the  Brahmans, 
and  model  the  career  of  the  bodhisaltva  on  the 
path  of  the  arhat,  and  the  new  meditations  on  the 
canonical  meditations. 

LITKB.VTI-RB.— The  sources  mentioned  in  artt.  AniBUDDfLA, 
BODaiSATTVA,  MaDIIVAMAKA,  MANJU^Rf,  Vu^anavXdins  ;  H. 
Kern,  Gtschiedenin  van  ket  Buddhisme  in  Indie,  Uaarleni, 
1882-84,  Fr.  tr.,  Uitl.  du  Bouddhisme  damCInde,  Paris,  1901, 
Manwu  o/  Indian  Buddhism,  Strassburg,  1896 ;  W.  WassUieff, 
Der  Btiddhisiiiiis,  Petrojrrad,  l!-60 ;  L.  de  la  Valine  Poussin, 
Bouddhisine,  Etudes  et  matiriaux,  London,  1S;'S.  Bouddhiaine, 
Opinions »urV hist,  de  la  dogmatinue,  do.  19<)9  ;  M.  Wintemitf, 
Gesch.  der  ind.  LitUratur,  ii.,  l.eipzig,  191.3.  For  the  icono- 
graphy of  the  Mahayana  :  A.  Foucher,  Etudes  pur  Vicono- 
'.rraphie  bouddhique,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1900-05,  VArt  'jrico- 
bmiddhique  du  Oandhdra,  2  vols.  do.  1905-15  ;  A.  Griinwedel, 
Buddhist  Art  in  India,  Eng.  tr.,  ed.  J.  Burgess,  London,  1901, 
Mythologie  du  Bouddhisme  au  Tibet,  Leipzig,  1900. 

L.  DE  LA  VALLfiE  POUSSIN. 

MAHDi.-  The  title  Mahdi  was  first  associated 
with  'All's  son  Muhammad  b.  al-5anafiyyah,  and, 
ai)parently,  given  him  by  the  adventurer  Mukhtar 
b.  Abi  'Ubaid,  who,  after  the  death  of  5usain  at 
Kerbela,  ostensibly  championed  the  claims  of  this 
personage  to  the  khalifate.  The  word  is  ordinarily 
interpreted  '  the  divinely  guided,'  from  a  verb  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Qur'an  in  the  correspond- 
ing sense,  though  this  particular  derivative  is  not 
found  there ;  yet  this  explanation  did  not  give 
universal  satisfaction,  and  several  others  were  cur- 
rent (see  Yaqut,  Geographical  Dictionary,  ed.  F. 
Wiistenfeld,  Leipzig,  1866-73,  iv.  693.  4).  Mukhtar 
clearly  used  it  as  analogous  to  a  title  attached  to 
the  name  of  'All,  calling  him  '  the  Mahdi,  son  of 
the  Wasi'  (fabari.  Chronicle,  ed.  Leyden,  1879- 
1901,  ii.  534),  where  the  latter  title  means  'the 
legatee,'  i.e.  he  to  whom  the  Prophet  had  be- 
queathed the  sovereignty  ;  it  is,  however,  often 
interpreted  as  '  the  trustee.'  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Muhammad  used  it  himself,  as  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  be  from  him,  in  which  it  is  prefixed  to 
his  name,  was  condemned  as  spurious  by  one  of 
his  correspondents  on  that  account  (Tabari,  ii.  611 
[66  A.H.]).  After  the  death  of  'All's  two  sons  by 
Fatima,  the  Prophet's  daughter,  it  would  seem 
that  some  Muslims  were  ready  to  recognize  the 
claim  of  this  Muhammad,  'Alls  son  by  another 
wife,  to  the  sovereignty,  but  he  himself  acted  with 
extreme  caution  in  the  matter  of  asserting  it ;  he 
was,  however,  imprisoned  for  a  time  by  the  parti- 
sans of  'Abdallah  b.  Zubair,  who  endeavoured  to 
wrest  the  throne  from  the  Umayyads ;  but,  when 
their  supremacy  was  restored,  he  accepted  a  gover- 
norship, and  appears  to  have  ended  peacefully. 
Some  uncertainty  existed  with  regard  to  both  the 
time  and  place  of  his  death,  and  a  sect  arose  called 
the  Kaisanij-yah,  who  declared  that  he  remained 
alive  in  his  supposed  tomb  in  Mt.  Radwa,  whence 
he  would  one  day  emerge ;  and  the  poet  of  this 
sect,  the  Sayyid  ^imvari,  ftilly  exj)ected  this 
occurrence,  though  the  Mahdi  hai  disappeared  for 
sixty  years  {Aghdnl,  Cairo,  1285,  viii.  32).  The 
poet  Kuthavvir  asserts  that  his  reappearance  had 
been  foretold  by  Ka'b  al-Ahbar  (t  34  A.H.),  whose 
name  is  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  matter 
tirawn  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  This  prophecy 
iiiav  well  owe  its  origin  to  that  of  the  return  of 
Elijah  ;  but  how  the  Mahdi  came  to  be  substituted 
for  that  prophet  is  not  clear  ;  if  the  reference  to 
Ka'b  be  genuine,  we  should  gather  that  the  word  had 
been  used  before  Mukhtar's  time  with  a  religious 
import.  Tlie  poet  further  asserts  that  this  Mahdi's 
book  was  studied  by  the  Kaisanis  in  Mecca  :  but 
such  a  work  must  a.ssuredly  have  been  a  forgery. 

With  tliis  personage  the  idea  of  an  awaited 
deliverer  is  first  connected  in  Islam,  and  this 
notion  is  expre.s.sed  by  the  name  Mahdi,  to  which 
the  participle  'expected'  {munlazar)  is  somi>times 
attached.     The  various  pretenders  from  the  house 
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of  All  received  the  title — e.rf.,  Zaid  (after  whom  the 
Zaidis  are  called) ;  he  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
the  year  122  A.  H. ,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  cruci- 
fied. An  Umayyad  satirist  said  that  he  liad  never 
before  seen  a  Malidi  hanging  on  a  tree  (Mas'iidi,  ed. 
and  tr.  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard  and  Pavet  de  Cour- 
teille,  Les  Prairies  d'or,  Paris,  1861-77,  v.  471). 
When  the  pretender  Muhammad  b.  'Abdallah  first 
made  his  appearance,  the  people  of  Medina  cried 
out  :  'The  Mahdi  has  come  forth'  (Tabari,  iii.  159 
[A.H.  144]).  It  was  to  be  expected  that  prophecies 
of  the  appearance  of  such  a  personage  should  be 
attributed  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  and  such 
were  current,  though  of  questioned  authenticity, 
the  best,  according  to  Mutahhar  b.  Tahir,  who 
wrote  about  325  A.H.  (Xe  Livre  de  la  crcntioti  et  dc 
I'histoire,  ed.  C.  Huart,  Paris,  1899-1903,  ii.  161), 
being 

'  The  world  shall  not  pass  away  until  my  nation  be  governed 
by  one  of  my  house  whose  name  agrees  with  mine.' 
This  tradition  is  also  found  in  the  collection  of 
Tirmidhi  (t  279 ;  ed.  Cairo,  1292,  ii.  36),  w'liere  it 
is  followed  by  another  in  which  the  Mahdi  is  men- 
tioned : 

'  We  were  afraid  of  some  trouble  occurring:  after  the  Prophet's 
death,  so  we  asked  him,  and  he  said  :  In  my  nation  there  is  the 
Mahdi  who  shall  come  forth  ;  he  shall  live  five  (or  seven  or  nine) 
years ;  a  man  shall  come  unto  him  and  say,  *'  O  Mahdi,  give 
me  1  "  ;  and  the  Mahdi  shall  pile  into  his  lap  as  nmch  as  he  can 
carry.' 

The  author  of  this  fiction  appears  to  have  inter- 
preted the  word  as  '  the  giver,'  which  should  rather 
be  Muhdi.  Somewhat  more  information  is  to  be 
found  in  the  contemporary  collection  by  Ibn  Majah 
(t273;  Cairo,  1313,  ii.  269):  the  tradition  just 
given  is  repeated  with  some  variations,  indicating 
that  under  the  Mahdi  men  would  enjoy  greater 
blessings  than  they  had  ever  experienced  ;  to  it  is 
prefixed  one  to  the  effect  that  certain  persons  with 
black  standards  (i.e.  the  'Abbasids)  would  come 
from  the  East, 

'who  shall  ask  for  good  and  not  be  given  it,  and  shall  fight  and 
be  victorious  and  be  offeVed  what  they  asked  and  not  accept  it 
until  they  hand  it  [the  sovereignty]  to  one  of  my  house  who  shall 
fill  it  with  justice  as  they  filled  it*  with  injustice.' 

Another  tradition  states  that  the  Mahdi  is  to  be  a 
descendant  of  Fatinia ;  another  gives  as  the  list 
of  lords  of  paradise  the  following  members  of  the 
family  :  the  Prophet,  his  uncle  ^lamzah,  his 
cousins  'All  and  Ja'far,  and  his  grandsons  ^Jasau 
and  IJusain  and  the  Mahdi.     The  last  is  : 

'  Men  shall  come  forth  from  the  East,  and  shall  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Mahdi.' 

It  seems  clear  that  the  authors  of  these  fictions 
had  somehow  heard  of  an  expected  Malidi,  and 
made  up  traditions  calculated  either  to  encourage 
the  munificence  of  princes  or  to  win  adherents  for 
some  political  party.  Mutahhar  adds  another, 
that  the  only  Mahdi  to  be  awaited  was  'Isa  b. 
Maryam,  i.e.  the  Christian  Saviour  ;  and,  since 
orthodox  Islam  looks  forward  to  His  returning 
to  judge  the  world — according  to  the  law  of 
Muhammad — it  is  not  quite  easy  to  find  room  for 
another  Deliverer.  One  of  the  etymologies  sug- 
gested for  the  name,  viz.  the  man  of  the  inahd, 
'  cradle,'  favours  this  view,  the  reference  being  to 
Qur'an,  xix.  30 ft'.,  where  Christ  speaks  'in  the 
cradle.' 

There  is  little  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  contemplated  the  appearance 
of  a  Mahdi,  however  interpreted  ;  but  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  wars  within  a  generation  after 
his  death,  and  the  perturbed  condition  of  Islam 
which  followed,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  idea 
from  Jews  or  Christians,  who  look  forward  re- 
spectively to  the  appearance  and  reappearance  of 
the  Messiah  ;  why  the  title  Mahdi  should  have 
been  adopted  for  the  expected  Deliverer  is,  as  has 
been  seen,  an  unsolved  puzzle.  To  the  etymologies 
suggested  we  should  be  inclined  to  add  one  more, 
viz.  from  hada  iiithe  sense  '  to  give,'  making  the 
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word  mean  '  He  to  whom  has  been  given,'  as  in 
Mt  28'*  the  Risen  Saviour  says,  idddi]  /loi  iraaa 
i^ovaia  iv  oipavi}  Kal  iirl  yrji,  and  a  similar  interpre- 
tation was  current  for  the  name  Shiloh  in  Gn  49'", 
'until  Shiloh  come,'  viz.  xhel-l6,  '  whose  is.'  Thus 
the  Shiite  author  of  the  Fakhri  (ed.  W.  Ahlwardt, 
Gotha,  1860,  p.  58),  speaking  of  the  Mahdi  Zaid 
(executed  in  122  A.H.),  curses  those  who  deprived 
him  of  his  '  right.'  However  this  may  be,  the 
function  of  the  expected  Mahdi  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  till  the  world  with  justice  in  lieu  of 
injustice,  which  often  meant  the  abolition  of  un- 
authorized practices  and  the  enforcement  of 
orthodo.x  doctrine  and  conduct ;  in  the  second, 
to  achieve  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Islam, 
and  often  this  was  identified  with  the  taking 
of  Constantinople.  Some,  however,  were  satisfied 
with  a  partial  execution  of  this  programme ;  and 
among  persons  who  had  been  accepted  as  the 
Mahdi  by  various  writers  up  to  his  time  Mutah- 
har (loc.  cit.)  mentions  'All  himself,  the  pious 
Umayyad  'Omar  II.,  and  the  'Abbasid  al-Mahdi, 
who  reigned  a.d.  775-785. 

About  the  signs  whereby  the  Mahdi  was  to  be 
recognized  when  he  appeared  there  were  dill'erences 
of  opinion ;  a  common  theory  was  that  he  should 
have  the  name  Muhammad  and  the  patronymic 
Abu'l-Qasim,  and  that  he  should  belong  to  the 
Prophet's  house ;  yet  not  all  demanded  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  (not  very  difficult)  conditions.  To 
all— save  the  few  who  suppose  that  the  Mahdi  has 
come  already— he  is  6  ^pxi^Mti-os,  'he  that  shall 
come ' ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Sunni  view  is  that 
his  appearance  will  be  that  of  an  ordinary  man 
whose  career  is  that  of  a  reformer  and  conqueror, 
while  the  Shi' ite  view  Is  that  he  is  in  hiding  some- 
where, and  has  been  concealing  himself  for  an 
unlimited  period.  In  our  times  there  were  in  the 
Sudan  two  Mahdis  simultaneously,  representing 
these  different  opinions.  The  line  between  the 
two  is  not  quite  easy  to  draw,  except  where  some 
definitely  historical  personage  is  expected  to  reap- 
pear ;  for  it  has  been  found  possible  to  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  Mahdi  is  some  one  in  hidinj', 
without  any  suggestion  of  supernatural  conceal- 
ment. In  more  than  one  case  of  a  successful 
revolution  the  victory  has  been  won  by  a  com- 
mander in  the  name  of  an  obscure  individual,  who 
lias  been  brought  forward  only  when  success  has 
been  assured.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Fakhri  (p. 
171),  describing  the  rise  of  the  'Abbasids,  remarks 
that,  while  the  Khurasanites  under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  Abu  Muslim  were  fighting  for  the 
imam  Ibrahim  (representative  of  the  'Abbasids),  he 
was  himself  in  retirement  somewhere  in  Syria  or 
Arabia,  attending  to  his  devotions  and  the  affairs 
of  his  family,  the  greater  number  of  his  adherents 
being  unable  '  to  distinguish  between  his  name 
and  his  person,'  i.e.  knowing  nothing  at  all  about 
him. 

The  rise  of  Mahdis  from  time  to  time,  then,  was 
due  to  the  disordered  state  of  Islam  in  normal 
circumstances,  but  also  to  the  wide-spread  senti- 
ment that  the  sovereign  should  be  a  descendant 
of  either  the  Prophet  or  'All,  for  with  some  com- 
munities the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  more 
important  personage,  and  indeed  the  master  whom 
the  former  betrayed  (see  Yaqilt,  Dictionary  of 
Learned  Men,  ed.  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  London, 
1913 ff.,  i.  302).  The  pretenders  of  the  house  of 
Ali  were  repeatedly  supposed  by  their  adherents 
to  have  escaped  death,  notwithstanding  their 
ostensible  execution,  and  the  Slil'a  sects  were  to 
a  certain  extent  divided  by  their  loyalty  to  differ- 
ent pretenders  whose  return  they  expected.  Such 
pretenders  were  Muhammad  b.  'Abdallah,  exe- 
cuted 145  A.H.,  whose  return  was  awaited  by  some 
of  the  Jariidiyyah  sect ;  Yahyii  b. '  Umar,  executed 
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250  AH.,  cxpectatl  to  return  by  others  of  the  same 
sect ;  Muliamimid  b.  al-Qftsim,  vho  revoltcil  in 
the  year  219,  was  captured,  but  escaped  and  dis- 
appeared ;  and  Musa  b.  Ja'far,  who  died  of  poison 
in  Baghdad  in  186  A.H.  Several  others  are  men- 
tioned with  these  by  Ibn  I^azm  (Kitab  al-Fiqa!, 
Cairo,  1321,  iv.  179f.).  The  sect  called  Qafiyyah 
got  their  name  from  making  sure  of  the  death  of 
this  Mus.a  b.  Ja'far,  without  having  ascertained 
it  (Mas'ud!,  Tanbih,  ed.  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Leyden, 
1894,  p.  232).  Believers  in  the  continued  existence 
of  Muhammad  b.  al-Qasim  were  to  be  found  in 
the  time  of  Mas'udi  (332  A.H.  ;  Prairies  d'or,  vii. 
117)  in  the  district  of  Kufah,  in  the  mountains 
of  Tivbaristan  and  the  Dailaiu,  and  the  districts  of 
Khurasan.  The  person  ordinarily  acknowledged 
to  be  the  'expected  Mahdi'  is  Muhammad  b. 
^asan  al-'Askari,  whose  father  died  260  A.u. 
There  was,  however,  great  doubt  as  to  the  age 
of  this  Muhammad  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  some  denying  that  he  ever  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  all  agreeing  that  he  could  have  been 
only  a  few  years  old  at  the  time.  ShahrastanI 
locates  hira  in  Samarra  (ed.  W.  Ciueton,  London, 
1842-46,  p.  128) ;  but  at  some  time  in  the  7th  or 
8th  cent.  A.H.  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  his 
abode  at  ^illah.  The  traveller  Ibn  Batuta  (t  780 
A.H.  ;  ed.  and  tr.  C.  Defr^raery  and  K.  B.  San- 
guinetti,  Paris,  1853-58,  ii.  98)  gives  a  weird 
account  of  the  ceremonies  which  he  found  there, 
and  which  seem  to  be  relics  of  some  pagan  cult. 

'  There  is  a  mosque  with  iU  door  covered  bj-  a  silken  curtain, 
called  the  s-inotiiary  of "  the  Lord  of  the  As;fe."  Each  afternoon  a 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  come  out  of  their  bouses  armed  with 
drawn  swords  :  (foing  to  the  governor,  they  obtain  from  him  a 
horse  with  saddle  and  bridle,  or  else  a  mule ;  beating  drums 
and  playing  musical  instruments,  they  then  proceed,  fifty  of 
them  in  front  of  the  charter  and  fifty  behind.  Others  arrange 
themsehes  on  either  side.  Coming  to  the  mosque  that  has 
been  named,  they  halt  before  its  door,  and  say :  *'  Bismillah, 
O  Lord  of  the  A^e,  come  forth.  Mischief  is  rampant,  and  wronf: 
abundant ;  this  is  the  time  for  thee  to  come  forth,  that  God  may 
distinguish  by  thee  between  the  tnie  and  the  false."  This  they 
continue  till  the  prayer  of  sunset,  playing  their  musical  instru- 
ment«  the  whole  time.' 

Ibn  Khaldun,  a  contemporary  of  Ibn  Batuta,  who 
has  no  high  opinion  of  Lis  veracity,  tells  the  same 
story,  with  some  variation.  According  to  him, 
tlie  people  of  yillah  hold  that  their  Mahdi  entered 
a  cellar  in  their  habitation,  and  every  night  they 
appear  with  a  mount  before  the  entrance  to  tliis 
cellar,  and  keep  calling  him  to  come  out,  from  the 
prayer  of  sunset  until  the  stars  are  all  shining 
[Proleffoinena,  Beirut,  1900,  p.  199).  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  in  the  Ta'r'ikh-i-Guzidah  (compiled  730 
A.H.,  ed.  E.  G.  Browne,  London,  1910,  p.  208)  the 
connexion  of  this  Mahdi  with  ^illah  appears  to 
be  unknown. 

'In  his  ninth  year  he  di.sappeared  in  Samarra,  and  was  never 
seen  since  ;  the  people  of  the  Shi'ab,  however,  believe  that  he  is 
the  Mahdi  of  the  end  of  the  world,  is  still  alive,  and  will  come 
forth  when  the  time  arrives.' 

Probably  even  the  revised  version  of  Ibn  Batata's 
story  requires  further  redaction. 

The  majority  of  the  Malidis  have  tints  played 
a  larger  role  in  the  imagination  than  in  reality  ; 
there  have,  however,  been  cases  wherein  t\ie 
character  has  been  assumed  with  very  consider- 
able and  even  permanent  success.  The  first  capital 
of  the  Katimids  in  Africa  was  called  Mahdiyyah 
after  the  Mahdi  who  founded  the  dynasty  (297 
A.H.  =  A. I).  909).  The  comiucsts  Mhich  prepared 
the  way  for  his  sovereignty  were  all  achieved  by 
an  agent,  who  had  ultimately  to  produce  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  had  iireaclied  allegiance  ;  and, 
according  to  the  statements  of  his  encmie.s,  the 
])erson  produced  was  an  impostor,  suddenly  called 
to  play  the  part,  the  real  Mahdi  having  perished 
on  his  way  to  Africa.  According  to  an  author  of 
weight  (I^i^m  al-Mulk,  1 485 :  see  C.  Schefer, 
ChreHtoinathie  persane,  Paris,  1883-85,  i.  1G5),  the 
propaganda  of  this  sect  began  at  least  a  century 


before,  and  proselytes  to  whom  the  mysteries  had 
been  communicated  were  forbidden  to  divulge 
them  until  the  Mahdi  appeared.  I'robably  with 
this  community  (in  theory  at  least)  the  Mahdi, 
called  also,  as  has  been  seen,  '  the  Lord  of  the 
Age,'  was  the  legitimate  occupant  of  the  FStimid 
throne  ;  when  the  sovereign  al-yakim  disappeared, 
doubtless  through  assassination,  his  continued  ex- 
istence and  future  reappearance  became  the  dogmata 
of  a  sect. 

Another  Mahdi  whose  eli'orts  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  a  dynasty  was  Ibn  Tumart  {q.v.  j 
t  624  =  A.D.  1130),  who  started  the  empire  of  the 
Almohads.  Of  this  personage  there  is  an  unusually 
full  and  interesting  biography  by  Ibn  Khallikan 
(tr.  W.  M.  de  Slane,  Paris,  1843-71,  iii.  205  ft'.), 
which  is  doubtless  somewhat  coloured  by  pre- 
judiie.  He  appears  to  have  started  genuinely  as  a 
religious  ano  moral  reformer,  and  to  have  taken 
the  title  Mahdi  when  opposition  and  danger  in- 
duced him  to  draw  the  sword  ;  he  is  likely  then 
to  have  bee  i  influenced  by  the  prophecy  of  the 
appearance  of  such  a  reformer,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  already  found  its  way  into  an  authorita- 
tive collection  of  traditions.  The  pedigree  which 
brought  him  into  connexion  with'Ali  may  well  be 
an  invention  later  than  his  time,  and  as  such  his 
biographer  ajjpears  to  regard  it.  Some  stories  told 
by  Ibn  KhalliKan  are  characteristic  of  such  adven- 
turers, though  not  perhaps  true  in  this  case ;  he 
got  access  to  the  Book  of  Jafr,  in  which 'Ali  had 
prophesied  all  that  was  to  occur  till  the  end  of 
time  (see  art.  DIVINATION  [Muslim]),  whence  he 
obtained  the  letters  which  formed  the  name  of  the 
person  destined  to  be  his  chief  helper  and  successor, 
with  a  description  of  his  appearance.  In  order  to 
be  armed  with  a  miracle,  he  persuaded  a  learned 
associate  to  feign  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  correct 
Arabic  ;  one  day  this  per.son  claimed  to  have  learned 
the  Qur'an  by  neart  in  a  dream,  and  this  miracle 
convinced  the  most  stubborn  ;  the  confederate  then 
proclaimed  Ibn  Tiimart  the  Mahdi,  whereas  he  had 
previously  been  called  inidm.  According  to  Ibn 
Khaldun  (History,  Cairo,  1284,  vi.  229),  the  only 
heresy  of  which  he  could  be  convicted  was  his 
agreeing  with  the  Imamiyyah  sect  that  the  sove- 
reign was  infallible.  In  his  treatment  of  opponents 
he  appears  to  have  been  as  ruthless  and  intolerant 
as  any  religious  leader ;  but  a  singular  feature  of 
his  career  as  a  Muhammadan  saint  was  that, 
besides  asceticism  in  diet,  he  observed  strict 
chastity.  His  creed,  which  has  been  published 
(Majmuat  al-rrrsail,  Cairo,  1328,  p.  44  If.),  does  not 
appear  to  differ  from  the  orthodox  kaldm. 

The  prophecy  of  a  Mahdi  assumed  special  im- 
portance at  the  commencement  of  the  century 
preceding  the  first  millennium  of  Islam,  especially 
in  India.  According  to  the  details  collected  by 
H.  Blochrnann  {Ain-i-Akbarl,  i.  [Calcutta,  1873] 
p.  iv  flf.),  the  Mahdist  movement  started  in  Badakh 
shan,  where  one  Sayyid  Muhammad  Nurbakhsh 
gained  numerous  ailherents,  defied  tlie  Af"han 
government,  was  defeated,  and  fled  to 'Iraq,  \vliere 
he  maintained  himself  till  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
India  it  assumed  a  definite  form  through  the  action 
of  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  of  Jaunpur,  who  found 
an  adherent  in  Gujarat  in  Sultan  Mnhmud  I. 
Apii.irently  this  por.sunage  was,  like  Ibn  Tumart 
in  his  early  days,  a  preacher  and  reformer,  who.^c 
doctrines  gave  oll'ence,  and  who  was  forced  to  leave 
one  i)lace  after  another.  Ultimately  he  decided 
that  the  burden  of  Mahdi-ship  was  too  heavy  for 
him  to  bear,  and  tliat,  if  he  returned  home,  ho 
would  recant  ;  he  died  in  911  (  =  1505)  at  Farah  in 
Baluchistiin,  where  his  tomb  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  An  interesting  account  of  anotlier 
liicli.iii  Alalidi  of  this  century  is  given  by  tlie 
historian  Badu'uni  in  his  M iiiiUikJiab  al-Taiiarikh 
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(ti.  G.  Rankiug,  Calcutta,  1898,  p.  507  ft'.)-  'I'l'is 
person  was  named  Shaikh  'Ala  i,  and  was  born  in 
Baiana  in  Hindustan.  To  the  same  place  there 
came  one  Miyan  'Abdallah,  who  had  come  under 
the  inlluence  of  Muhammad  of  Jaunpur. 

'  He  adopted  the  manners  of  a  Mahdl  [which  would  seem  to 
have  been  settled  by  Ibn  Tumart,  for  they  consisted  in  extreme 
asceticism] ;  malting  his  dwelling  in  the  corner  of  a  grove  far 
from  tlie  tiaunts  of  men,  on  the  borders  of  a  tank,  he  used  to 
cast  water  on  his  head ;  and  when  the  times  of  prayer  came 
round,  he  used  to  gather  together  certain  of  the  labnurer.s  who 
had  to  pass  that  way,  and  compel  them  to  form  an  asseml>ly  for 
prayer,  with  such  a  degree  of  asceticism  that,  if  he  met  any  man 
disinclined  for  the  meeting,  he  would  give  him  a  few  ooina  and 
encourage  him.' 

Shaikh'Alii'i  was  much  impressed  by  this  example. 
He  too,  '  trampling  under  foot  his  self-esteem  and  conceit, 
devoted  himself  tio  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood,  and,  enterini,' 
the  valley  of  self-renunciation  and  abnegation,  he  bestowed  all 
his  worldly  possessions,  even  to  his  books,  upon  the  poor.' 

He  became  a  disciple  of  Miyan  'Abdallah  ;  the  two 
formed  a  community  of  ascetic  socialists  or  com- 
munists, consisting  of  three  hundred  householders, 
who,  abandoning  all  other  source  of  gain  and 
traffic,  agriculture,  and  skilled  labour,  spent  their 
time  with  them.  In  spite  of  their  asceticism,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  arms  and  implements 
of  war  always  with  them  as  a  protection  a,gainst 
their  enemies,  but  also  in  order  to  interfere  with 
any  proceeding  in  the  city  or  the  market  of  which 
they  disapproved. 

'They  would  go  and  call  the  ofifenders  to  account  b^■  main 
force,  admitting  no  investigation  by  the  governor,  and  ou  most 
occasions  they  got  the  best  of  it.' 

After  a  time  the  place  came  to  be  too  hot  for 
Shaikh  'Ala'i,  who,  along  with  his  followers, 
whose  numbers  had  now  reached  six  or  seven 
hundred  heads  of  families,  migrated  to  Khawaspur, 
near  Jodhpur  ;  but  here,  too,  he  interfered  seri- 
ously with  the  government  of  the  place,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  go  back  to  Baiana,  accompanied 
by  his  disciples.  Islam-Shah  had  by  this  time 
obtained  possession  of  Agra,  and  he  summoned 
Shaikh  'Ala'i  to  his  court,  whither  the  Mahdi 
proceeded  with  a  party  of  select  companions  fully 
armed ;  according  to  the  chronicler,  the  Sliaikh 
nearly  etl'ected  Islam-Shah's  conversion  to  his 
views,  but  he  was  presently  expelled  and  sent  to 
the  Deccan.  Meanwhile,  his  former  teacher  and 
associate  had  started  a  sect  of  his  own,  which  with 
some  difficulty  was  suppressed  by  the  authorities  ; 
and  the  Shaikh 'Ala'i  was  himself  ere  long  sum- 
moned again  to  Agra,  and  requested  to  abandon 
his  claims  to  the  Mahdi-ship  ;  refusing  to  do  this, 
he  was  tortured  to  death.  His  followers,  however, 
were  numerous,  and  increased,  and  were  known  as 
the  Mahdawis  ;  they  were  persecuted,  but  not  ex- 
terminated, in  the  reign  of  Akbar. 

Blochmann  observes  that  these  Indian  Mahdis 
were  men  of  considerable  eloquence,  who  by  their 
preaching  obtained  great  influence  over  the  ]iopu- 
lace,  and  that  they  regularly  came  into  conflict 
with  the  authorized  expounders  of  the  law  at 
the  Muhammadan  courts.  Badauni  takes  evident 
pleasure  in  narrating  how  Shaikh 'Ala'i  triumphed 
over  the  official  theologians  who  were  employed  to 
argue  with  liim.  They  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
practice  of  their  co-religionists  into  harmony  with 
the  strict  principles  enjoined  by  the  Sunni  codes, 
and  es])ecially  to  banish  practices  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  their  pagan  neighbours. 

The  Mahdi  who  acquired  the  greatest  fame  in 
Europe  was  tlie  personage  whose  enterprise  led  to 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  conquest  of  the  Siidan.  The 
best  account  of  the  early  stages  of  the  movement 
is  given  by  F.  K.  Wingate  in  Biahdiism  and  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  (London,  1891).  After  the  strong 
hands  of  Zubair  Pasha,  Samuel  Bakei,  and  ( Jeiieral 
Gordon  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Sfulrm,  that 
country  was  subject  to  violent  oppression,  and  the 
•  broad  basis  of  the  Mahdi's  appeal  was  the  injustice 


and  cruelty  of  every  sort  which  sprang  up  the 
moment  Gordon's  wholesome  discipline  was  with- 
drawn' (p.  12).  Muhammad  Ahmad,  who  took 
this  title,  was  born  at  Dongola  in  1848  of  a  family 
of  boat-builders  ;  at  the  age  of  22  he  was  already  a 
shaikh  with  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and 
became  a  powerful  preacher ;  he  denounced  the 
iniquities  of  the  Egyptians,  and  laid  stress  on  the 
promised  appearance  of  a  Mahdi,  with  whom  he 
presently  identified  himself,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
Shi'ite  sense  ;  he  claimed  to  be  the  twelfth  imam, 
the  son  of  Hasan  'Askari.  His  claims  were  first 
recognized  in  1881  at  Abba  Island,  150  miles  south 
of  Khartum,  when  a  band  of  men  declared  him 
their  appointed  leader,  and  he  communicated  to 
them  the  secret  that  he  was  the  Mahdi.  News  of 
his  '  issuing  forth '  having  come  to  Khartum,  the 
governor  sent  to  have  him  arrested  ;  but  he  declined 
to  obey,  and,  when  troops  were  sent  to  enforce  the 
order,  he  succeeded  in  annihilating  them.  He 
evidently  possessed  some  skill  both  as  an  organizer 
and  as  a  military  leader,  for  he  soon  enrolled  among 
his  followers  tribe  after  tribe  of  Sudanese,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  victory  to  victory  until,  at  liis  death 
on  June  22,  1885,  shortly  after  the  liistoric  fall  of 
Khartum,  his  empire  extended  from  lat.  5  to  21  S., 
and  from  long.  23  to  38  E.  of  Greenwich.  Wingate 
suggests  as  an  epitome  of  Mahdiism  the  sentence 
'  Your  money  or  your  life ' ;  in  practice  it  was 
an  enforced  communism,  maintained  by  plunder, 
divided  arbitrarily  by  the  Mahdi.  Success  also 
appears  to  have  made  of  the  Mahdi  a  coarse 
voluptuary.  Like  some  of  his  predecessors,  he 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  reproducing  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  conditions  of  early  Islam,  and 
to  have  insisted  on  a  sort  of  asceticism ;  his  fol- 
lowers were  advised  to  go  on  foot,  or  at  any  rate 
to  ride  asses  and  not  horses,  except  in  war. 
Further,  they  were  told  to  reduce  expenditure  on 
weddings.  These  ascetic  tendencies  were  indicated 
by  the  name  which  his  followers  a-ssumed,  Darwish 
('poor'),  for  which  at  a  later  period  the  Mahdi 
substituted  the  appellation  AnsarC  lielpers'),  which 
had  been  given  by  the  Prophet  Muhammad  to  his 
entertainers  in  Medina.  The  Mahdi  himself  clearly 
aimed  at  reproducing  the  career  of  the  Prophet, 
since  he  had  a  hijrah,  or  '  migration,'  viz.  from 
Abba,  where  he  first  came  forward,  to  Masat  in 
the  Nuba  mountains  ;  and  he  assigned  four  chairs 
to  persons  representing  the  eminent  associates  of 
the  Prophet  who  became  the  first  successors.  The 
chair  of  Abil  Bakr,  the  first  khalif,  was  filled  by 
'Abdallah  al-Ta'aishi,  who  afterwards  became 
famous  as  the  Mahdi's  successor,  or  khalif,  and  is 
said  to  have  suggested  the  rfile  of  Mahdi  first  to 
Zubair  Pasha  and  then  to  Muhammad  Ahmad 
{Muqtatif,  xxiv.  [1900]  5). 

The  asceticism  of  the  Mahdi,  like  that  of  the 
Wahhabis,  included  the  tabu  of  tobacco,  the  smok- 
ing of  which  it  regarded  as  a  greater  oflence  than 
the  drinking  of  wine  ;  in  his  early  days  he  showed 
leanings  towards  Sfifiism,  and  would  gladly  have 
obtained  recognition  from  the  head  of  the  Saniisis  ; 
this  being  refused,  he  abolished  all  '  orders '  except 
his  own. 

After  the  fall  of  Khartum  the  Siidan  was  gradu- 
ally evacuated  by  the  An^lo-Egyptian  government, 
and  the  kluilif  extended  the  Mahdi's  empire  by 
fire  and  sword  till  it  reached  the  bounds  of  Egypt ; 
in  1896  the  reconquest  of  the  country  began,  and 
this  was  achieved  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman 
(Sept.  22,  1898).  The  new  State  had  achieved 
notliing  but  devastation  and  destruction. 

The  success  of  the  Sfidanese  Mahdi  encouraged 
many  others  to  play  the  part.  It  seems  that  the 
tille  'al-Mahdi'  in  the  case  of  the  head  of  the 
Sauusi  community  was  originally  a  proper  name  ; 
its  holder,  however,  gave  it  the  familiar  applica- 
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tion,  and  even  claimed  lo  have  on  his  body  the 
'seal  of  ])rophecy,'  i.e.  tlie  n.Tvns  between  the 
shoulders  which  had  indicat€d  the  office  to  whicli 
Muhaniiiuid  was  born  (the  Sudiinose  Mahdi  also 
bore  a  mark,  but  it  was  a  inole  on  his  rif^ht 
cheek).  In  the  oracle  which  foretold  his  appear- 
ance the  beginning  of  the  Kith  Islamic  cent. 
( 1301  =  1883)  wa.s  .specified  as  the  date.  His  theories 
will  be  found  in  the  art.  S.VNU.sis.  He  was  rarely 
seen  by  strangers  himself,  having  a  'double,' 
Si  Al,imad  b.  Biskri,  who  resembled  him  Acr,>' 
closely,  to  play  the  part  before  them.  In  1884  he 
enjoined  the  Sluslims  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
Sudanese  pretender,  who  was  merely  '  an  impostor 
and  a  liar.  In  1888,  when  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Sultan  of  Borgo  to  assi.st  in  the  suppression  of 
Mahdiism  by  revohitionaries  in  the  Sudan,  the 
Sanfisi  Mahdi,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
advised  the  Sultan  to  abstain  from  interference 
with  Sudanese  allairs  and  light  with  the  khallf 
only  if  himself  attacked. 

"fhe  measures  taken  by  the  Protectorate  of 
Nigeria  in  recent  years  to  regulate  taxation, 
emancipate  slaves,  and  introduce  other  reforms  led 
to  the  rise  of  numerous  Mahdis  ;  between  the  years 
1900  and  1905  there  were  a  dozen  in  Sokoto,  and 
as  many  in  the  other  provinces.  In  1905  iSlalidis 
arose  simultaneously  in  Saturu,  Bauchi,  and  Kon- 
tagara.  Most  of  these  were  caught,  tried,  and 
executed,  the  government  regarding  such  severity 
as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order.  In  1907 
there  was  one  Mahdi  at  Bima  in  Bauchi,  '  but  the 
situation  was  in  general  satisfactory'  (Revue  du 
momic  initsiihn'in,  iv.  [1908]  144). 

While  the  tradition,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  admitted  into  some  authoritative  works,  is 
likely  to  produce  aspirants  to  the  Mahdi-ship  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  general  intro- 
duction of  good  and  stable  government  will  render 
their  apjiearance  constantly  rarer  and  their  ad- 
herents fewer.  To  the  question  whether  there 
were  any  relics  of  Mahdiism  in  the  Sudan,  the 
Cairene  journal  Uliiqtatif  as  early  as  1902  (xxvii. 
1126)  replied  that  the  introduction  of  security  and 
justice  in  place  of  the  long  reign  of  terror  which 
that  system  had  produced  had  eU'ectually  destroyed 
its  traces. 

LiTBRiTUas.— The  authorities  have  been  cited  throughout  the 
"tide.  D.  s.  Margoliouth. 

MAIMONIDES.— 1.  Life.— Maimonides (Moses 
ben  Maimon),  Talmudist,  philo.sopher,  and  physi- 
cian, born  at  Cordova,  30th  March  1135,  died  at 
Cairo,  I3th  Dec.  1204,  is  known  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture as  '  Rambam  '  (the  letters  r,  m,  b,  m  being  the 
initials  of  Kabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon)  and  in  Arabic 
literature  as  Aljii  Imriln  Musa  ben  Maimun  ibn 
■  Abd  Allah.  His  native  city  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Almoh.ads,  Maimonides,  when  yet  a  lad  of 
thirteen,  was  compelled  either  to  leave  or  to  em- 
brace Islam.  He,  together  with  his  father,  chose 
the  former  course,  and  .settled  at  Fez.  Here  they 
led  for  a  time  the  dual  life  of  Muslim  and  Jew. 
But,  the  Muslim  authorities  growing  suspicious  of 
their  butui  fide.i,  father  and  son  determined  to  lea^e 
Fez.  Accordingly,  in  April  1 165,  they  boardeil  a 
vessel  Itound  for  Palestine.  Acre  was  readied  after 
a.  month's  stormy  voyage,  and  after  a  short  stay 
there  they  went  on  to  Jerusalem  ;  but,  as  Palestine 
liad  just  been  the  scene  of  the  Second  Crusade,  and 
the  Jews  there  were  few  in  number  and  poor  in 

foods  as  well  as  in  culture,  Maimonides  lixed  upon 
Igypt  as  a  more  congenial  centre.  .\  home  was 
made  in  Kostat,  a  suburb  of  Cairo.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  here,  both  the  father  and  the  brother 
of  Maimonides  dietl,  and,  be<oiinMg  linanciully 
reduced  in  consenuence,  Maimonides  look  uii  the  I 
practice  of    medicine  as  a  means  of    livelihood.  ' 


After  several  years  of  obscure  practice  he  became 
court  physician  to  Salailin,  pursuing  his  Rabbinical 
and  philo-sophical  studies  undaunted  while  follow- 
ing out  the  exacting  duties  of  his  profession.  The 
eminent  position  which  he  has  ever  held  in  Jewish 
estimation  is  expressed  in  the  pojmlar  Jewish  s;\y- 
ing,  'From  Moses  to  Moses'  there  was  none  like 
Moses. ' 

2.  Works. — Maimonides'  works  can  lie  classified 
under  the  following  heads. 

i.  rniLosoi'iiY  ANDTUEOLooY.— (a)  DaM^a^lT^//(IlV7n  (' Guide 
of  the  Perplexed  '),  known  in  Ileb.  as  M'jTfk  S'f'hukhim.  The 
Heb.  tr.  was  effected  in  1204 1»3  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  and  another 
and  less  popular  Heb.  tr.  w.is  made  by  the  celebrated  Hebrew 
poet  Al-Harizi  in  the  13th  century.  Tlie  Lat.  tr.  by  the  younger 
i:uxtorf  (Basel,  1020)  is  based  on  the  Heb.  of  Ibn  Tibbon. 
.S;Uomon  Munk  published  a  Fr.  tr.  of  the  Arabic  original  entitled 
(juide  dea  ^gar^ti  (3  vols.,  Paris,  186&-bti).  and  there  are  two  Ital. 
Irr.  of  the  whole  work  and  several  Germ.  trr.  of  parts.  An  En^'. 
rendering  of  pt  iii.  was  brought  out  by  J.  Townley  (London, 
1827)  under  the  title  of  The  Reasons  of  the  I^irs  of  Moses.  The 
standard  Eng.  ed.  with  commentary  and  introduction  is  that  of 
M.  Friedlander. 

ib)  A  work  on  the  terms  used  in  lo^ic  entitled  Ma^alah 
ji-'^lna'at at-A^anfi^,  popularly  known  in  its  Heb.  tr.  (by  Moses 
ibn  Tibbon)as  MiUOth  Hif/'jui/i'oK  Sebastian  Munster  published 
a  Lat.  tr.  (Basel,  1527).  There  are  two  Germ.  renderini.'Tii,  and 
the  most  noteworthy  Heb.  commentary  is  that  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn. 

(<-)  J/afaUaA/iai-rnri^id,  on  the  unity  of  God,  known  in  Heb. 
as  Sta'dmar  hay-Yiliudh. 

ii.  CoMMESTAKiEs  OS  TiLjiuD  AND  MisnsAH.---<o)  Commentary 
on  the  Mishnah  known  in  .Arabic  a■^  Siraj  ('  Light ').  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  work  were  translated  into  Heb.  by  various 
niediseval  scholars.  \V.  Surenhusius  rendered  the  Heb.  into 
L.at.,  and  E.  I'ococke  published  parts  with  a  Lat.  tr.  (Oxford, 
1054).  The  section  known  .-iS  'The  Eight  Chapters  '  (.SA''//i«iMf A 
PfTdkim)  was  edited  with  an  excellent  Germ.  tr.  and  valuable 
annotations  by  M.  Wolf  (Leipzig,  lstl3).  A  new  ed.  with  a  very 
good  Eng.  tr.  anil  notes  is  that  of  (iorfinkle  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1912).  Various  edd.  of  small  sections  have  Ijeen 
brought  out  by  other  scholars  ;  and  there  is  much  that  still 
awaits  the  light. 

(6)  EitCib  ai-Fard'id,  rendered  into  Heb,  under  the  title  of 
Sffer  Hain-Misipoth  by  Ibn  Tibbon.  Moses  Bloch  brought  out 
a  complete  ed.  with  a  Fr.  tr.  (Paris,  ISSS),  entitled  Le  Livre 
des  pr^ceptes.  [The  book  might  also  appropriately  be  classified 
under  iii.] 

iii.  Halarha  or  codification  of  Rabbinic  laws. — Slishneh 
Tordh  ('Repetition  of  the  Law'),  known  also  as  'The  Strong 
Hand'  (Ydd  hd-huzakdh).  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  com- 
ponent l)00ks,  and  was  written  by  the  author  in  Hebrew. 
Extracts  were  translated  into  Engbsh  by  H.  Bernard  and  E. 
Soloweyczik  in  1S63.  The  work  is  of  gigantic  proportions,  and 
was  meant  to  be  an  easily  intelligible  compendium  of  Jewish 
ritual  law. 

iv.  Lktters  AND  OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS. — {a)Iggereth  hash-Sb'mddh 
('Letter  on  Conversion'),  written  in  Arab,  and  translated 
anonymously  into  Hebrew.  It  deals  with  the  subject  of  forced 
conversions.  Maimonides  maintains  that  a  Jew  who  outwardly 
through  compulsion  professes  to  embrace  Islam  does  not  thereby 
forfeit  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  rigliteous  Jew.  But  the 
authenticity  of  the  '  Letter  '  has  been  doubted  by  scholars. 

(6)  Jggereth  Teman  ('  Letter  to  Teman,'  i.e.  Yemen),  written 
in  Arab,  and  translated  into  Heb.  by  Ibn  Tibbon  and  others. 
The  Jews  of  Yemen  are  given  advice  as  to  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  times  of  religious  persecution. 

(c)  3[d'amar  T'luytinth  ham-3tetfm{'  Essays  on  the  Resurrec- 
tionofthe  Dead'),  written  in  Arab.,  translated  into  Heb. by  Ibn 
Tibbon  an<l  also  by  Al-l,Iarizi  (see  Steinschneider,  llcbrai:iche 
Ufbersetziniijen,  p.  431).  He  maintains  a  spiritual  view  of 
resurrection  as  opposed  to  tlie  largely  prevalent  material  view 
of  the  resurrection  of  a  united  IXKiy  and  soul. 

(cf)  'Letter  to  the  men  of  Marseilles,'  written  in  Arab,  and 
translated  into  Heb.  by  Ibn  Tiblnin,  a  discussion  on  astronomy 
and  astrology,  in  which  Maimonides  upholds  the  truth  of  the 
former,  but  rejects  belief  in  the  potency  of  the  stars. 

{e)  '  Letter  to  Rabbi  Jonathan  of  I.unel,'  in  which  .Maimonides, 
while  replying  to  certain  queries  on  ritual  topica,  discloses  much 
of  his  private  and  personal  life.  A  similar  note  is  struck  in  a 
letter  to  Ibn  Tibbon  (translated  into  Eng.  from  the  Heb.  bv 
II.  Adier,  in  the  Miseellani/  of  Ilehreic  Lilfraliiie,  i..  1872). 

v.   MSDICINK    AND    ABTRONOMY. — (ff)  .Vri    fiwy    on    the   Jewish 

calendar,  called  Sefet  llibbur  (written  at  the  ago  of  twenty- 
three),  composed  in  .Arali.  and  translated  into  lleb.  by  an 
anonvmous  writer,  to  be  found  in  the  collection  Ijifibhe^ 
T^shubhdth  /ia-/fn;/lArt»i  (Leipzig,  1S59). 

(b)  Various  minor  works  on  detailed  point*  in  medicine.  These 
were  all  written  in  Arab.,  and  were  translated  into  Heb.  by  Jews 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  also  Lat.,  Fr.,  Germ.,  and  Span, 
trr.  of  several. 

\i.  Rksponsa.— .Maimonides'  correspondence  embraced  nearly 
:ill  the  Jewish  comnninities  of  the  .Middle  Ages.  They  were 
iraiislated  al  an  earl\  dalt*  into  Heb.,  and  conii>riae  the'collec. 
tion  known  as  tynbtif-f  T  ^hitbhMh  hd.IiamUtni. 

3.   Place   in  philosophy. — Maimonides   liold>   a 
>  i.e.  Mosea  MendeUsoliu  (<;.  v.). 
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signiticant  place  liotli  in  Jewish  and  in  :jeiieral 
]iliilusoj)hy,  his  ini|iortiincc  in  these  respects  rest- 
ing; mainly  on  his  tliree  hiryer  works — tlie  '  (-Juide 
uf  tlie  Perplexed,'  tlie  SiraJ,  or  Coninientaiy  on 
the  Mislinan,  and  the  Mix/ineh  Toroh.  The  most 
essentially  '  Jewisli '  of  the  tliree  is  the  Mishneh 
T6rdh.  It  is  an  elaborate  text-l)ook  of  '  law ' 
as  understood  I)y  Jewish  ortlioilox  tradition,  its 
sources  being  tlie  Bible,  tlie  Talmud,  and  the  wliole 
Rabbinical  literature  previous  to  .Mainionides. 
Wliat  prompted  the  autlior  to  write  it  was  the 
fact  that  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical  literature 
generally  are  a  large,  unwieldy,  unsystematized 
mass  of  opinions  and  rules,  laws,  counsels,  jire- 
scriptions,  permissions,  and  |nohibitions,  with  no 
vestige  of  any  attempts  at  logical  classitication 
and  arrangement ;  so  that,  unless  a  Jew  jiossesses 
a  complete  mastery  of  those  intricacies,  he  is 
puzzled  to  know  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  Judaism 
as  laid  down  by  the  Rabbis  and  sanctioned  by 
orthodox  tradition.  Mainionides  felt  the  necessity 
of  aiding  Jews  in  this  cardinal  respect.  Judaism 
appeared  to  him  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  itself  in 
mazes  of  its  own  invention  ;  he  therefore  planned 
a  work  in  which  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Talmud  should  reappear  in  a  simple,  orderly, 
and  systematic  guise.  All  the  controversies,  dis- 
putations, and  doubtful  points  in  the  original  are 
omitted.  The  faithful  Jew  who  wishes  to  know 
the  settled  Rabbhiical  view  on  any  subject  of 
ritual  or  belief  need  no  longer  wade  for  the  in- 
formation through  oceans  of  unnecessary  details. 
It  is  given  him  in  delinite,  clear-cut,  and  brief 
language.  As  can  be  understood,  this  good  service 
rendered  to  J  udaism  was  not  witliout  an  admixture 
of  evil.  Talmudic  law,  ouch  Hexible,  became  rigid. 
Mainionides,  by  aiming  at  laying  down  opinions 
which  were  to  be  the  norm  of  all  future  religious 
practice  and  belief,  was  felt  to  have  exercised  a  too 
arbitrary  dogmatism.  He  made  development  im- 
possible and  chained  .Judaism  to  the  letter,  instead 
of  leaving  it  free  to  the  eternally  unfolding  life  of 
the  spirit.  The  numerous  attacks — very  often 
virulent  and  abusive — which  were  hurled  against 
him  both  in  life  and  after  death  on  account  of 
this  dogmatism,  and  on  kindred  grounds,  consti- 
tute a  substantial  chapter  in  Jewish  mediseval 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  was  well 
received  in  many  Jewish  communities,  though  the 
hope  of  the  author  that  it  would  one  day  become 
the  authoritative  code  for  all  Israel  was  never 
realized. 

In  the  making  of  'codes'  or  'compendia'  of 
Jewish  law,  Maiinoni<les  had  both  predecessors 
and  successors.  But  his  work  stands  out  from  all 
these  in  two  commanding  respects  :  (n)  a  greater 
variety  of  subject,  a  broader  interiiretation  of  the 
scope  of  Judaism  as  a  system  both  of  '  law '  and 
of  '  theology  '  ;  (6)  the  metaphysical  [Aristotelian] 
colouring  pervading  his  treatment  of  religion  and 
ethics,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  dissertations  on 
such  subjects  as  the  calendar,  idolatry,  and  free 
will.  He  was  no  mere  coditier  in  the  sense  that 
others  were.  His  was  the  genius  of  the  literary 
artist  working  out  his  own  original  conception  of 
divine  truth  as  understood  by  the  Jew.  Hence, 
whereas  to-day  resort  is  had  to  other  codes  only 
when  enlightenment  is  sought  on  points  of  strict 
'legalism'  or  strictly  orthodox  ritual — what  is 
forbidden  and  what  is  not  forbidden  by  the  613 
precepts  of  the  Turdh — the  code  of  Mainionides  is 
a  .source  of  edification  to  the  theological  student 
generally,  quite  irrespective  of  its  relation  to  the 
.Jewish  life.  The  Urst  of  the  fourteen  books  com- 
prising the  Mishneh  Tijrfih  is  entitled  '  Madda  ' 
('Knowledge').  Mainionides  feels  that,  before  a 
man  can  be  ordered  to  worship  God,  he  should  first 
be  informed  of  what  God  really  is  ;  so  he  sets  out 


with  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tiod,  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  plurality  of  gods,  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  world  "itliout  God,  of  the  various  grades  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  existence — angels,  '  spheres,' 
men,  plants,  minerals  (introducing,  of  course,  the 
'  four  elements,'  viz.  earth,  air,  tire,  water).  He 
shows  how  all  these  have  their  places  in  the 
cosmox,  and  how  all  reveal  God  in  their  several 
ways  ami  degrees.  In  the  framework  of  such  a 
treatment  he  discusses  the  Rabbinic  views  of 
prayer,  divine  worshiii,  Sabbath,  feasts  and  fasts, 
repentance,  and  the  whole  host  of  ethical  and  civil 
prescriptions  which  the  Talmudic  Rabbis  had 
deduced  from  Scripture  and  had  laid  down  for 
observance  by  the  -Jewish  commonwealth.  It  is 
all  done  in  a  way  which  shows  that,  while 
Mainionides  defended  what  he  considered  the 
eternal  sanctity  of  '  ceremonial,'  he  was  too  spirit- 
ual, too  mystical  a  thinker  to  omit  giving  due 
prominence  to  the  ethical  and  spiritual  aspects  of 
Judaism — the  aspects  which  justify  and  transfigure 
the  rest. 

The  S'lrnj,  or  Commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  has 
not  as  yet  had  full  justice  done  to  it  by  scholars 
.and  students.  It  has  been  in  many  senses  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  popular  commentary  of 
Obadiah  Bertinoro,  an  Italian  Rabbi  of  the  15th 
century.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
tlie  glowing  modern  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  Rabbinical  literature  on  strictly 
scientific  lines,  the  Siraj  will  yet  come  into  its 
own. 

The  object  of  Mainionides  was  to  enable  the 
laj'inan  to  understand  the  Mishnah — its  technical 
jihraseology  as  well  as  its  general  drift; — without 
the  necessity  of  working  through  the  involved 
disi|uisiti(jns  of  the  Talmud.  The  Talmud  is  ^xer 
excellence  the  commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  hut  its 
elaborations  and  criticisms  of  the  Mishnah,  instead 
of  throwing  light  on  the  latter,  often  render  the 
darkness  all  the  greater.  Further,  Mainionides 
was  of  opinion — and  critical  study  shows  that  he 
was  right — that  tlie  Talmudic  masters  did  not 
always  understand  the  Mishnah,  because  their 
extraneous  knowledge  was  faulty.  He  therefore 
jilanned  a  work  in  which  the  student  would  be 
able  to  see  the  Mishnah  as  it  essentially  is  and 
irrespective  of  the  Talmudic  glosses.  Not  that 
Mainionides  ignores  these  glosses.  He  incorporates 
them — and  largely  too — in  the  commentary.  But 
he  sometimes  adopts  an  independent  view ;  and 
this  is  just  one  of  the  facts  that  make  his  work 
serve  as  a  really  valuable  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Talmud.  It  is  also  very  valuable  for  the 
many  long  dissertations  which  it  contains  on  points 
in  theology,  philosophy,  history,  and  exegesis. 
Thus,  commenting  on  Mishnah  xi.  iu  the  Treatise 
Sunhcdrin  on  the  words  'All  Israelites  lia\e  a 
portion  in  the  world  to  come,'  he  is  led  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  Jewish  creed,  in  which  he  draws  up 
the  famous  'Thirteen  Principles  of  Faith'  (for 
which  see  ERE  iv.  246^),  being  the  first '  Rabbanite ' 
(i.e.  as  opposed  to  '^Caraite')  Jew  to  ask  the 
Sj'uagogue  to  accept  a  set,  formulated  creed  of 
.Judaism.  For  this  he  was  severely  criticized  by 
a  famous  15th  cent.  Jewish  philosopher,  yisdai 
Crescas,  in  his  Or  Adhunai  ('Light  of  the  Lord'). 
But,  as  subsequent  history  proves,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  attaching  any  really  serious  inijiortance 
to  these  'Thirteen  Principles  of  Faith,'  seeing  that 
the  Synagogue  at  no  time  did,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  does  not,  attach  any  canonical  validity 
to  them.  In  all  probability  ^iaimonides  promul- 
gated them  with  no  dogmatic  intent.  They  are 
useful  as  a  literary  monument  of  the  often-forgotten 
fact  that  Judaism  emphasizes  inward  belief  as  well 
as  outward  conduct. 

Another  remarkable  excursus  is  that  known  as 
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'The  Eight  Cliui>tcis.'  Just  as  Pliilo attempted  to 
expound  the  OT  on  the  basisof  Plati),  sn  Maiuionides 
here  attempts  t<i  pie.^cut  .ludaiMji  in  tlie  dress  of 
AriBtotlc.  IJahbiiiic'al  ethics  are  \ie\ved  tlirough 
Greek  spectacles,  and  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  '  tlic 
mean '  (^leaixT)!)  is  shown  to  underlie  the  sacrerl 
moral  truths  of  Judaism. 

'This  perfect  t*aw  does  not  t^ach  us  to  subject  the  bod^  In 
useless  aiid  uncalled-for  tortures.  On  the  contrary,  its  aim  and 
intention  is  that  man  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature  should 
pursue  the  path  of  moderation,  eat  and  drink  moderately  and 
according  to  his  means  '  (opening  words  of  ch.  iv.). 

Adopting  this  standpoint  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Aristotelian  psychologj',  Maimonides  shows  how 
the  Jew's  path  to  ethical  perfection  lies  only 
through  the  adoption  of  the  mean.  With  all  its 
tireek  colouring,  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the 
book  are  thoroughly  Helnaic.  OT  and  Talmud 
contain  the  highest  wisdom  and  are  man's  surest 
guide  to  God. 

Maimonides' great«st  contribution  to  metaphysics, 
however,  is  his  '  Guide  of  the  Terplexed.  It  is 
desired,  as  he  himself  says,  '  for  thinkers  whose 
studies  have  brought  them  into  collision  with 
religion,'  for  men  who  '  have  studied  philosophy 
and  have  acquired  sound  knowledge,  and  who, 
while  firm  in  religiotis  matters,  are  perplexed  and 
bewildered  on  account  of  the  ambiguous  and  figura- 
tive expressions  employed  in  the  holy  writings.' 
Thus  the  book  is  not  meant  to  convince  the  un- 
believer, but,  rather,  to  correct  the  believer.  His 
introductory  motto  is,  '  Ye  who  have  gone  astray 
in  the  field  of  the  holy  Law,  come  hither  and  follow 
the  path  which  I  have  i>repared.  The  unclean  and 
tlie  tool  shall  not  pass  over  it.' 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  provide  a  working 
harmony  between  reason  and  faith.  But  whose 
conception  of  reason  does  Maimonides  take  as  the 
standard  ?  No  one  but  Aristotle's.  What  is  faith 
to  Maimonides  ?  Belief  in  the  Torah,  which  is  for 
all  time  the  one  true  embodiment  of  the  divine 
word.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  divine 
revelation  as  entrusted  to  the  Jews  and  the  meta- 
physical truths  given  to  the  world  by  the  brains  of 
the  philosopliers.  For  not  only  is  it  a  fact  that 
both  in  the  last  resort  emanate  from  God,  but  it 
has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  (so  argued  Maimonides) 
that  the  prophets  of  the  OT  received  a  twofold 
divine  message.  Besides  the  message  which  is 
manifest  to  us  in  their  written  prophecies,  they 
received  oral  revelations  of  a  philosophical  kintl. 
The  WTitton  prophecies  are  really  instinct  with 
these  oral  philosophies  ;  and  Scripture  enshrines, 
in  ways  and  degrees  which  can  be  detected  only  by 
the  student  of  philosophy,  a  body  of  metaphysical 
truth.  As  the  average  Jew,  through  the  dulling 
effect  of  the  repeated  persecution  of  his  race,  fails 
to  grasp  this  metaph3sical  truth,  Maimonides 
conceived  it  his  duty  to  devote  the  major  portion 
of  the  lirst  book  of  the  '  Guide '  to  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  anthropomorphic  expressions 
occurring  in  the  Scriptures  in  order  that  the  reader 
should  thereby  learn  the  first  and  fundamental 
tenet  of  all  metaphysic,  viz.  that  God  is  incorporeal, 
and  that  all  the  Scriptural  passages  which  talk  of 
'the  eye'  or  'the  hand'  or  'the  foot'  of  God,  or 
which  describe  divine  movements  such  as  '  passing,' 
'dwelling,'  'coming,'  'standing,'  etc.,  must  be 
understood  allegorically,  seeing  that  they  express 
transcendental  metaphysical  truths  about  the  deity. 
But  there  is  another  leading  consideration.  What 
alxmt  the  Scriptural  '  attrioutes  '  of  God  ?  Is  not 
the  misunderstanding  of  these  liable  to  lead  to  an 
infringement  of  both  the  incorporeal ity  and  the 
unity  of  God  ?  Maimonides  saw  real  danger  here, 
and,  therefore,  after  a  severe  examination  of  the 
meanings  and  inter-relations  of  the  did'erent  attri- 
butes of  God,  he  proves  the  inapplicability  of  them 
all  to  God.     All  that  can  he  predicated  of  God  is 


that  He  exists.  God  is  indefinable.  Even  to 
assert,  as  Scripture  repeatedly  does.  His  unity, 
power,  wi.sdom,  eteniity,  will,  is  inadmissible. 
iJut  how,  then,  can  we  justify  Scripture?  By 
assuming,  he  says,  that,  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
language,  these  terms  must  bo  understood  as 
describing  not  a  positive  quality  but  a  negative  of 
Us  opposite.  Hence  to  say  tlial  Mlorl  is  one'  is 
merely  tantamount  to  saying  that  Goi  is  not  a 
plurality.  Hence  the  deity  can  be  described  onlj- 
by  negative  attributes ;  and,  since  the  number  of 
these  is  infinite,  the  positive  essence  of  the  deity 
must  for  ever  lie  outside  human  coniiirehension. 
But,  despite  all  this,  the  deity  is  unquestionably 
active  in  the  universe  ;  He  is  thi^  creator  of  the 
cosmos,  and  the  traces  of  divine  design  are  eveiy- 
where  obvious.  How  are  these  divine  relations 
with  the  universe  to  be  understood?  Before 
grappling  seriously  with  this  subject,  Maimonides 
enters  into  an  acute  criticism  of  the  views  of  the 
Mutakalliniun,  or  philosophers  of  the  knldm  {q.u.). 
As  against  .Aristotle,  who  maintained  tlie  eternity 
of  the  universe,  these  AraV)ian  philosophers  de- 
fended the  creatio  ex  nihilo.  Maimonides,  while 
as  a  Jew  differing  on  this  fundamental  point  from 
liis  teacher  Aristotle,  agreed  with  the  Mutakal- 
limim,  but  differed  from  the  latter  again  on 
several  other  fundamental  propositions  of  theirs. 
Maimonides'  originality  of  mind  as  well  as  his 
fearless  liberality  of  spirit  in  the  investigation  of 
religious  truth  can  be  clearly  gauged  in  this  con- 
nexion. He  rejects,  as  has  just  been  .said,  the 
propositions  of  the  Mutakallimim — but  only  as 
propositions,  i.e.  theories  or  methods  of  proof.  For 
he  accepts  their  results.  He  believed,  just  as 
much  as  they  believed,  not  only  in  the  creatio  ex 
nihilo,  but  also  in  the  existence,  incorporeality, 
and  unity  of  God.  On  the  other  hixnd,  while 
opposing  Aristotle  on  the  question  of  the  creatio  ex 
nihilo,  he  practically  employs  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  the  Aristotelian  cosmology  in  order  to 
prove  the  creatio  ex  nihilo.  The  latter  came  about 
through  the  work  of  a  Primal  Cause,  who  is 
identical  with  the  Creator  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures.  From  this  Primal  Cause  there  emanate 
the  intellects  of  the  spheres  (these  'intellects'  are 
identified  with  the  angels  of  Holy  AVrit).  All 
changes  on  earth  are  due  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
spheres,  which  have  souls  a»d  are  endowed  with 
intellect.  God  created  the  universe  by  jiroducing 
first  the  intellects  of  the  sjilieres,  which  give  to  the 
spheres  the  faculties  of  existence  and  motion  and 
are  thus  i\\e  fans  ct  origo  of  the  entire  universe. 
It  is  of  deepest  interest  to  both  the  theologian  and 
the  mystic  to  note  in  this  connexion  the  quaint 
Maimonidean  exegesis  of  Gn  1  (Mddsek  B'ri:.shith) 
and  Ezk  1  {Ma'dseh  Mcrkahhdh).  His  whole  theory 
of  emanation  [hashpd'a)  is  a  wonderful  combination 
of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  two  diametrically 
opposite  frames  of  mind,  viz.  rationalism  and 
mysticism. 

Aristotle  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter. 
Maimonides  argues  against  this  at  great  length  in 
pt.  ii.  of  the  'Guide,'  in  favour  of  the  rrmtioex 
nihilo — not  that  he  believed  that  the  latter  the.sis 
was  really  provable  from  Scripture,  but  because  he 
felt  it  a  necessary  peg  on  which  to  hang  the 
essentially  Jewish  doctrines  of  miracles,  revelation, 
and  prophecy.  On  the  latter  subject  his  views  are 
strikingly  original  but  highly  debatable.  There 
is  a  strong  element  of  pas.sive  ecstasy  in  prophecy. 
The  projihet  is  wholly  the  passive  instrument  m 
the  divine  hand.  Imagination  is  an  e.ssential 
element  in  all  prophecy.  Prophecy  is  an  impulse 
descending  from  the  Active  Intellect  to  man's 
intellect  and  imagination.  Can  any  man  become 
a  prophet?  No,  because,  while  it  is  in  the  power 
of  many  a  man  to  bring  himself  to  the  high  pitch 
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of  moral  and  intellectual  perfection  which  prophecy 
necessitates,  another  factor  is  still  required.  This 
factor  consists  in  a  special  vouchsaling  of  the 
divine  will,  i.e.  divine  inspiration.  A  man  may  be 
intellectually  and  morally  perfect,  but  may  be 
unable  to  prophesy,  because  prophecy  arises,  in  the 
last  resort,  only  at  the  call  of  a  divine  fiat ;  and 
t\i&  fiat  is  arbitrary. 

Maimonides'  subsequent  discussions  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  evil,  on  belief  in  divine  providence 
and  man's  free  \^'ill  (in  which  he  strikingly  dis- 
cusses the  central  problem  in  the  book  of  Job),  on 
the  purpose  of  the  Biblical  precepts,  on  the  mean- 
ings of  the  Biblical  narratives,  on  the  stages  by 
which  man  comes  to  hold  real  communion  with  the 
divine— all  these  are  treated  with  a  fullness  of 
knowledge  which  makes  them  a  contribution  to 
general  as  well  as  to  Jewish  theology.  A  vein  of 
unvarying  optimism  permeates  his  teachings  on  sin 
and  evil.  Evil  has  no  positive  existence,  but  is 
merely  the  absence  of  good,  just  in  the  same  sense 
as  sickness  denotes  the  absence  of  the  possession  of 
health,  or  poverty  the  absence  of  sufficiency,  or 
folly  the  absence  of  normal  wisdom.  In  support  of 
the  argument  he  quotes  Gn  1^',  '  And  God  saw 
every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good,'  the  Midrashic  comment  upon  ^yhich 
is,  '  No  evil  thing  descends  from  above  '  (B'reshtth 
Rnbba,  xviii.  9).  Divine  providence  extends  to 
individual  human  beings,  but  not  to  animals, 
plants,  or  minerals.  Here  Maimonides  difTers  from 
Aristotle,  who  held  that  Providence  took  no  ac- 
count of  particulars,  because  His  knowledge  was 
limited  to  universals.  Scriptural  passages  are 
quoted  in  refutation  of  Aristotle's  views.  Can  free 
will  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  divine  omni- 
science, seeing  that  the  latter  must  imply  pre- 
destination ?  Numerous  passages  from  Scripture 
are  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem.  Maimonides  bases  his  answer  on  the 
words  of  Is  55',i  '  My  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways."  God's 
knowledge  is  unique  ;  and  the  great  mistake  that 
men  always  make  is  that  they  persist  in  thinking 
and  speaking  of  God's  knowledge  in  the  same 
senses  as  they  think  and  speak  of  man's.  It  i.s 
identical  with  His  essence,  and  is  independent  of 
existence  or  of  time — past,  present,  and  future  are 
all  the  same  to  God. 

The  object  of  the  divine  precepts  is  '  to  give  man 
true  knowledge  or  to  remove  wrong  knowledge, 
or  to  give  a  correct  ordering  of  life  or  to  remove 
oppression,  or  to  give  a  training  in  good  morals  or 
to  exhort  against  bad  morals.'  Man's  final  con- 
summation of  '  knowing '  God  can  come  about  only 
after  man  has  perfected  himself,  not  only  inwardly, 
but  in  all  his  external  relations  to  society,  to  the 
State,  to  the  world.     Maimonides  discusses  every 

Erecept  of  the  Torah  with  the  object  of  showing 
ow  their  rightful  understanding  and  practice  lead 
to  this  ;;oal.  By  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  Scrip- 
ture he  shows  that  the  reason  why  God  '  led  the 
people  about,  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  by  tlie 
Red  sea'  (Ex  13"),  instead  of  leading  them  straight 
to  the  Promised  Land,  was  in  order  to  give  them 
the  necessary  preliminary  training  in  the  endur- 
ance of  hardship,  in  the  cultivation  of  courage  in 
face  of  danger,  and  in  all  the  social  and  martial 
qualities  which  a  self-governing  nation  needs.  Even 
so,  says  he,  is  it  with  man.  Before  he  can  live  on 
the  high  level  of  knowing  God,  he  must  live  on  the 
lower  level  of  an  obedience  to  all  the  divine  pre- 
cepts which  are  the  training-ground  for  his  more 
exalted  role.  '  Knowing '  God  and  '  loving '  God 
are  identical. 

Maimonides  influenced  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Jewish  thought  by  his  introduction  of 
what  we  nowadaj'S  call  '  the  scientific  spirit '  into 


the  study  of  Judaism.  Henceforward  an  anthropo- 
morphic conception  of  God  became  impossible. 
God  is  spirit,  and  the  worship  of  Him — based  as 
this  is  on  the  carrying  out  of  tlie  '  laws '  of  the  OT 
as  interpreted,  by  the  Rabbis — is  not  a  series  of 
mechanical  performances,  but  a  movement  of  the 
human  spirit  towards  its  divine  source.  Man's 
intellect  is  his  greatest  asset.  Hence  Judaism, 
rightly  understood,  can  never  really  become  fossil- 
ized, seeing  that  the  application  of  the  intellect  to 
it  cannot  but  result  in  a  continuous  chain  of  de- 
velopment in  consonance  with  the  changing  phases 
of  human  thought  as  time  goes  on.  Although 
much  of  the  substance  of  the  '  Guide '  is  now 
obsolete,  its  encouragement  to  a  freedom  of  spirit 
in  the  handling  of  religious  problems  will  always, 
unlike  the  dogmatism  of  the  Mishneh  TOrdh, 
make  its  appeal  to  the  thinker  and  the  moralist. 
Maimonides  the  liberal  philosopher  will  live  on 
long  after  Maimonides  the  dogiuatic  ritualist  is 
forgotten. 

The  influence  of  Maimonides  on  general  European 
thought  has  not  yet  been  adequately  appraised. 
The  Latin  translations  of  the  '  Guide'  in  the  13th 
cent,  affected  the  gi'eat  Franciscan,  Alexander  of 
Hales,  as  well  as  his  contemporary,  William 
of  Auvergne.  The  great  Christian  scholastics, 
AJbertus  ilagnus  and  Duns  Scotus,  drew  inspira- 
tion from  its  pages.  Thomas  Aquinas's  wTiole 
theological  system  is  permeated  with  the  theo- 
logical view-points  of  Maimonides.  What  debt, 
if  any,  Spinoza's  philosophy  owes  to  him  is  a 
moot  point,  but  that  the  reading  of  the  '  Guide ' 
influenced  Spinoza's  mode  of  life  is  certain. 

LiTERATintB.— The  editio  princeps  of  the  Mishneh  Tdrdh  13 
undated,  and  the  place  of  publication  is  unknown.  Numerous 
subsequent  edd.  are  those  of  Soncino,  1490  ;  Constantinople, 
1590  ;  Amsterdam,  1702  ;  Heb.  and  Eng.,  H.  H.  Bernard,  Cam- 
bridge, 1832 ;  Heb.  and  Germ..  Vienna,  1839 ;  Eng.,  J.  W. 
Pepperoome,  London,  1S38,  1863.  The  editio  princeps  of  the 
'  Guide  of  the  Perplexed '  appeared  first  without  place  or  date  ; 
then  in  Heb.,  Venice,  1551 ;  Berlin,  1791;  in  Lat.,  Paris,  i:.2Q  ; 
Basel,  1629;  in  Germ.,  Krotoschin,  1839;  in  Arab,  and  Fr., 
S.  Hunk,  3to18.,  Paris,  1856-66;  Ital.,  Leghorn,  1879-81;  Eng., 
3  vols.,  M.  Friedlander,  London,  1886,  2nd  ed.  in  1  vol.,  do.  1904. 
The  commentarj-  on  the  Mishnah  was  first  published  at  Naples, 
1492,  and  is  accessible  in  the  Lat.  tr.  of  W.  Surenhusius,  in  his 
Miihna,  Amsterdam,  1693-1703. 

On  the  life  and  works  of  Maimonides,  the  following  should  be 
consulted  :  Peter  Beer,  Leben  und  Wirken  des  ifainwnideSt 
Prague.  1334  ;  A.  Geiger,  Moses  ben  Maimun,  Breslau,  1860; 
1.  M.  jost,  Israelitische  Annalen,  Frankfort,  1839,  p.  308,  ed. 
1840,  p.  32,  Allg.  Gesch.,  Berlin,  1832,  iv.  116,  and  Geseh.  des 
Judinthums,  Leipzig,  1867-69,  ii.  430  ;  S.  Munk,  Notice  sur 
Joseph  ben  Jahoudcui,  Paris,  1842,  and  in  Archives  IsratH.,  do. 
1861,  p.  319 ;  S.  B.  Scheyer,  Das  psychologischt  System  d,s 
Maimonides.  Frankfort,  1845  ;  A.  Benisch,  Two  Lectures  on  the 
Lifeand  Writingsof  Maimonides,  London,  IS47  ;  A.  Bukofzer, 
Maimojiidesim  Kampf  mit  seinen  neuesten  Biographen,  Berlin, 
1844 ;  F.  Lebrecbt,  '  Ueber  die  Apostasie  des  ilainionides,' 
in  Magazin  fiir  Literatur  des  In.  ttnd  Auslandis,  do.  1844, 
no.  62 ;  F.  Wiistenfeld,  Gesch.  derarabischenAerzte,  Gottingen, 
1882,  p.  110;  E.  C^rmoXy,  Llistoiredesm^decinsjuip,'Brviase:\9, 
1844,  p.  62 ;  M.  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Lib.  Ileh.  in  Bib.  Bodl., 
Berlin,  1862-60,  cols,  \i6l-lvii,  Uebraische  Uebersetzungen.Ao. 
lS93,passinl,  Die arabisehe  Literatur  d£r  J uden,  Frankfort,  1902, 
i  158,  and  '  Sammlung  Gedichten  uber  Maimonides,'  in  Kdbhe^ 
'aM'aiiA,Berhn,  1885  and  1SS6  ;  \.  H.  Weiss,  Beth  Talmiidh,  i., 
Vienna,  1881,  no.  6  ;  M.  Joel,  Die  Reiigionsphilosophie  des  Moses 
ben  Maimnn,  Breslau,  1859  ;  D.  Kaufmann,  Die  Geschichte  der 
Atlributenlehre,  Gotha,  1S77,  p.  303;  S.  Rubin,  Spinoza  und 
Maimonides,  Vienna,  1868;  M.  Eisler,  Vorlesttngen  iiber  die 
Jiidischen  Phitosophen  des  Mittelalters,  do.  1370 ;  D.  Rosin, 
Die  Ethik  cifs  Maimanides,  Breslau,  1876 ;  W.  Bacher,  Die 
Eibelexegese  itoses  MaimOnCs,  Strassburg,  1397;  H.  Kahan, 
Bat  Moses  Maimonides  dem  Krypto-Mohamnudanismu^  gehul- 
digt  ?,  Berlin,  1899 ;  A.  Berliner.  '  Zur  Ehrenrettung  des  Mai- 
monides,' in  Israelii.  Monatsschri/t,  do.  1901,  no.  6  ;  L.  Diinner, 
Die  dlteste  astronomische  Schrijt  des  Maimonides,  Wiirzburg, 
1902 ;  W.  Bacher,  M.  Brann,  D.  Simonson,  J.  Guttmann, 
Moses  ben  Maimon:  sein  Leben,  seine  Werhe  und  sein  Einjluss, 
Leipzig,  1908 ;  L.  M.  Simmons,  i/aimoiiuii's  and  /s/ani,  Lon- 
don, 1888  ;  K.  Pearson,  '  Maimonides  and  Spinoza,'  in  Mitid, 
viii.  [1833]  338;  J.  Guttmann,  Die  Scholastik  des  dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts,  Breslau,  1902,  p.  10  ;  I.  Friedlander,  DerSprack- 
gebrauch  des  3{aimonides,  i.,  '  Arabisch-deutsch.  Lexikon,* 
Frankfort,  1902;  D.  Yellin  and  I.  Abrahams,  Maimonides, 
London,  1903 ;  H.  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vi.  310,  Eng. 
tr.,  iii.  chs.  xiii.-xv.,  London,  1892,  Heb.  tr.  by  3.  P.  Eabbino- 
witz,  Warsaw,  1890-98 ;  '  Moses  ben  Maimon,"  in  JE  ix.  73  ff.  ; 
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'  Maiiiionides,'  in  PHE^  xii.  8(Myl ;  Louis-Germaia  L6vy,  La 
M^laphysiiiue  dc  Maimanidi,  Dijon.  1905,  and  '  Maimoniae,'  in 
Coltection  ties  grands  phiiosophcSt  Paris,  1911 ;  J.  Miinz,  Moses 
be7i  Maiiiion:  sein  Leben  nud  seine  iVerke,  Frankfort,  1012; 
J.  I.  Gor&nkle,  The  Kight  Chafters  o/  Maimonides  on  Elhics, 
New  York,  lOIJ.  J.  ABELSON. 

MAJHWAR,  MANJHI.— a  non-Aryan  tribe 
numbering,  Majhwar  14,210,  Manjhi  4933,  aceordinL' 
to  the  Census  of  1911,  and  found  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  Bengal,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, Berar,  and  Assam.  The  name  is  usually 
derived  from  Skr.  madhya,  in  the  sense  of  '  liead- 
mau,'  and  ethnologically  they  are  closely  connected 
with  the  Gonds  and  Kharwars  (mj.v.). 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  Majhwar  possess  a 
well-marked  system  of  totemistic  exoganious  divi- 
sions, some  being  named  from  trees,  animals,  or 
birds,  each  of  which  is  held  sacred  and  not  injured 
or  eaten  by  the  members  of  the  division  who  take 
tlieir  name  from  it.     The  tribal  legend  describes 
the  rescue  of  tlieir  forefathers  by  a  tortoise  ;  tliej' 
therefore  worship  the  tortoise,  and  will  not  injure 
or  kill  it.     Tlieir  deatli  rites  recognize  the  survi'/al 
of  the  soul  after  death,  and  they  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  malignant  spirits  of  the 
dead,  particularly  those  who  liave  died  by  accident 
or  in  some  tragic  way.     But  some  of  tlie  ancestral 
spirits  are  supposed  to  be  re-incarnated  in  their 
descendants,  or  in  a  calf  wliich  is  taken  care  of  and 
not  used  in  ploughing.     At  marriages  a  fowl  and 
spirituous  liquor  are  offered  to  ancestors,  and  in 
their  honour  the  patCiri,  or  tribal  priest,  ofl'ers  a 
tire  sacrifice  (homa).      Among  the  special   tribal 
deities  of  the  Majhwar  may  be  mentioned  Dulhfi 
Deo,  the  spirit  of  a  bridegroom  who  in  the  olden 
days  perished   in  a  speci.'Uly  tragic  way.      As  is 
the  case  with  the  cognate  tribes,  there  is,  in  their 
beliefs,  a  clear  distinction  between  those  who  live 
more  or  less  within  the  range  of  Hindu  influence 
and  those  wlio  are  less  exposed  to  it.     The  former 
worship,  under  the  title  of  Mahadeva,  '  tlie  great 
god' — a  name  of  Siva — a  deity  who  seems  to  be 
identical  with  Bara  Deo,  '  the  gieat  god '  of  the 
Gonds,  both  of  whom  are  believed  to  use  the  ox 
as  a  'vehicle'  {vdhana).    This  cult  lias  a  basis  of 
phallicism,  wliich  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Lingo  or  Lingal  (Skr.   liiiya,   the  phallic 
symbol).     The  patdrl,  at  his   periodical  visits  to 
his  parishioners,  worships  Mahadeva  by  rattling 
a  number  of  iron  rings  fixed  on  a  staff.     Tlie  col- 
lective village-gods  are  impersonated  by  a  male 
deity  Dih  (Pers.  di/i,  '  the  village'),  whose  name  at 
least  is  of  modern  origin,  while  his  female  counter- 
part is  known  as  the  Deoharin  (Hindi  deuhra,  Skr. 
devagrha,  '  house  of  the  gods '),  so  named  because 
she  occupies   the  village-shrine,   a  mass  of  rude 
stones  piled  under  a  sacred  tree,  u.sually  the  ml 
(Hhorea  robusta).     More  advanced  members  of  the 
tribe  identify  her  with  the  Hindu  Devi.   The  shrine 
contains  a  water  vessel,  over  which  a  red  flag  is 
hung,  and  the  .seat  of  the  deity  is  a  little  mud 
platform  on  which  oft'erings  are  laid   and  a  fire 
sacrifice  is  performed.     The  oflSciant  at  these  rites 
is  the  haigd  (g.r.),  the  village  medicine-man,  who 
holds  a  goat  or  fowl  facing  the  east  and  sacrifices 
it  by  cutting  oft'  the  head  and  allowing  a  little 
blood  to  drop  on  the  platform.     The  worshipper, 
his  friends,  and  the  priest  then  and  there  cook  and 
eat  the  flesh.     No  blood  sacrifice  is  offered  to  an- 
cestors, but  flesh  cooked  by  the  wife  of  the  eldest 
son  (perhaps  a  survival  of  mother-right)  is  ofl'ered 
in  the  family  kitchen,  where  the  honoured  dead 
are  supposed  to  live.     When  they  eat  they  throw 
a  little  food  on  the  ground  for  the  earth-goddess. 
^Voraen   may   be   present  at  the  worship  of  the 
higher  gods,  but  not  at  that  of  the  village-deities. 
They  also  propitiate  a  number  of  demons  or  evil 
spirits,  such  as  Turkin,   the  ghost  of  a  Turk  or 


Muhaiumudan  woman,  and  her  consort  Barwat, 
who  rule  all  the  mountain-spirits  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Other  spirits  inhabit  streams  and  water- 
pools,  and  with  these  are  joined  the  snake-gods — 
the  Nag  and  his  consort,  the  Nagin.  A  special 
tribal  rite  is  the  worshij)  of  the  sacred  iMrama  tree 
(Naudca  pcirvifulia),  which  is  ceremonially  cut 
down  and  brought  into  the  village,  where  the 
jieople  dance  round  it  to  the  beating  of  drums. 
The  rite  is  probably,  like  similar  rites  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  described  by  J.  G.  Frazer 
(&'ZJ»,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  i.  247  IF.), 
a  form  of  symbolical  or  imitative  magic  to  promote 
the  fall  of  rain  and  the  fertility  of  the  people,  their 
crops,  and  cattle  (\V.  Crooke,  PR'  ii.  94  H. ).  Only 
the  more  Hinduized  members  of  the  tribe  employ 
Brahmans,  the  real  priests  being  the  pattlri  and 
baigd,  who  are  usually  dra«u  from  the  more  primi- 
tive allied  tribes,  which  are  believed  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  knowledge  of  the  local  cults. 
Fetishism,  so  called,  appears  in  the  reverence  for 
the  sacred  chain  (gurdu)  hung  in  the  vUlage  shrine, 
with  which  hysterical  girls  are  beaten  in  order  to 
drive  out  the  evil  spirit  supposed  to  cause  such 
attacks.  The  belief  in  witchcraft,  the  evil  eye, 
and  omens  is  wide-spread. 

LiTERiii'RF..— W.  Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  North- 
Westeni  Provinces  and  Ovdh,  Calcutta,  1S90,  iii.  413fl. 

W.  CkocjKE. 

MAL,  MALE,  MAL  PAHARIA. —A  non- 
Aryan  tribe,  containing  various  groups,  number- 
ing, Mai  2,135,329,  Mai  Paharia  54,069,  at  the 
Census  of  1911,  and  found  in  the  greatest  numbers 
in  Madras,  Haidarabad,  and  Bengal. 

The  inter-relations  of  the  North  and  South 
groups  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  they 
seem  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  pure  Dravidians,  and 
those  in  the  Rajmahal  Hills  in  Bengal  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Oraons  (a^.i'.).  The  Mai,  a  cultivat- 
ing caste  in  W.  and  Central  Bengal,  are  mainly 
Hindus,  and  few  vestiges  of  primitive  beliefs  can 
be  traced  among  them.  The  snake  -  goddess, 
Manasa,  is  their  special  guardian,  and  they  also 
worship  the  local  village  -  deities.  The  earliest 
account  of  their  religion  in  the  Kajmahal  Hills  is 
that  by  Shaw,  which  has  been  supplemented  by 
Risley  and  Dalton. 

'  At  the  head  of  their  system  stands  the  Sun  called  Dhanner 
Gosain,  and  represented  ijy  a  roughly-Iiewn  post  set  up  in  front 
of  each  house.  He  is  worshipped  with  ofFeriii^'s  of  fowls,  ^'oats, 
sindur  [red  lead],  and  oil  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  liur\  est 
season,  and  at  other  times  when  an>'  misfortune  liefails  the 
family.  When  people  are  gathered  together  for  this  purpose, 
the  village  headman,  who  acts  as  priest,  yoes  round  the  conirre- 
gation  with  an  egg  in  his  hand,  and  recites  the  names  of  certain 
spirits.  He  then  throws  away  the  egg,  apparently  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory offering,  and  enjoins  the  spirits  to  hold  aloof  and 
abstain  from  trout>ling  the  sacrifice '  (Kisle.^',  TC\  ii.  57). 

Shaw  describes  various  gods  inferior  in  rank  to 
the  sun-god.  Whenever  a  tiger,  smallpox,  or  any 
other  plague  attacks  the  village,  Kuksey  or  Raksi 
is  supposed  to  desire  that  a  shrine  should  be  raised 
for  him.  Accordingly  the  demdiio,  or  tribal  jiriest, 
is  directed  to  search  for  the  god.  He  gets  a  branch 
of  the  sldi  tree,  ami  gum  benjamin  is  burned,  which 
he  smells.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  point  out  a  place 
where  he  directs  the  people  to  dig,  and  the  god,  in 
the  shai)e  of  a  sacred  black  stone,  is  discovered. 
The  ludnjh'i,  or  headman,  then  sets  out  in  search 
of  a  large  tree,  under  the  shade  of  wliich  he  places 
the  stone,  and  encloses  it  with  a  stone  fence  and 
hed^e.  A  fowl  and  a  goat  tue  sacrificed,  and  the 
headman  or  some  other  worthy  person  does  wor- 
ship to  the  god  and  then  retires  (Asiatic  Jies.  iv. 
46  f.).  This  god  at  the  present  daj'  is  the  tutelary 
deity  of  strong  drink,  who  is  worshipped  by  the 
headman  before  he  liegins  to  distil  liquor  from  the 
fresh  crop  of  mahiid  (liassia  liifl/o/in)  (Risley,  ii. 
57).  Chal,  or  Chaltiad,  presides  over  a  group  of 
villages,    but   he    is    not   worsliipped   until   some 
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plague  attacks  the  people,  when  t lie  rf<;/;K7«o  dreams 
that  a  shrine  should  be  raised,  and  the  god,  when 
found  in  the  shape  ot  a  stone,  is  placed  under  a 
mukmuin  tree  near  the  village,  the  stone  luider- 
going  no  change  in  form  from  the  chisel  (Asiatic 
Ees.  \v.  48  f.).  Goats  and  pigs  are  usually  oHered 
to  him,  but  the  triennial  sacrifice  of  a  cow,  men- 
tioned by  Shaw,  seems  now  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  (Kisley,  ii.  58). 

The  first  worship  performed  by  young  men  is 
offered  to  Pau  Gosain,  god  of  the  road,  but  it  is 
not  undertaken  till  some  accident  has  induced  the 
worshipper  to  consult  an  exorcist,  who  decides 
whether  a  sacrifice  will  be  acceptable. 

On  the  day  of  thanksgiving  at  harvest  he  proceeds  to  a  high 
road,  and  clears  a  space  under  the  shade  of  a  young  bet  tree 
i'ii^le  marjnetos)^  in  the  centre  of  which  he  plants  a  branch  of 
the  m»A-;nwm  tree.  Round  it  he  makes  marks  with  red  paint 
and,  laying  some  rice  and  an  egg  decorated  with  three  streaks  of 
vermilion  near  the  sacred  branch,  he  invokes  the  god  of  the 
highway  to  protect  him  on  his  journeys.  A  cock  is  sacrificed, 
some  of  the  blood  being  dropped  on  the  branch,  and  the  ofier- 
ing  is  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  worshipper  and  his  friends.  The 
rite  concludes  with  the  breaking  of  the  egg,  and  is  never  re- 
peated unless  the  person  concerned  should  meet  with  an  accident 
in  tr&vQUing  (Asiatic  Res.  iv.  51  f.). 

At  present  the  offering  prescribed  for  the  god  is  a 
white  goat,  and  the  sacrifice  is  very  expensive, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rice-beer  which  must 
be  offered  to  the  god  and  then  drank  by  the 
assembled  worshippers  (Eisley,  i.  58). 

'  The  tutelary  deity  of  the  village,  spoken  of  by  Lieutenant 
Shaw  under  the  name  of  Dwara  Gosain  [god  of  the  doorway], 
is  now  called  Bara-Dwari,  because  he  is  supposed  to  li\'e  in  a 
temple  with  twelve  doors.  The  whole  village  worship  him  in 
the  month  of  M.agh  [Jan. -Feb.].  Colonel  Dalton  suggests  thai 
this  god  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Oraon  D4ra.  Kul 
Gosain,  "the  Ceres  of  the  mountaineers,"  and  Antga,  the  god 
of  hunting,  appear  not  to  be  known  at  the  present  day.  Gumo 
Gosain,  or  the  god  of  the  pillar,  is  represented  in  every  house- 
hold by  the  wooden  post  (gtnno)  which  supports  the  main 
rafters  ot  the  roof.  On  this  the  blood  of  a  slain  goat  is  sprinkled 
to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  ancestors.  The  fact  that  tliis  god 
is  common  to  the  Males  and  Mil  Paharias,  and  is  worshipped  by 
both  in  the  same  way,  seems  to  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
common  origin  of  the  two  tribes.  As  in  Lieutenant  Shau's 
time  Chamda  Gosairf  still  ranks  high  among  the  tribe,  and  de- 
mands offerings  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  god '  (Rislev, 
ii.  58). 

At  the  present  day  the  priests  of  the  tribe  are  said 
to  be  the  demdnos,  who  were  originally  diviners  ; 
but  it  is  declared  that  generally  the  demfinv  does 
not  officiate  as  priest,  but  merely  directs  the  village 
headman,  head  of  the  hoii.sehold,  or  other  influen- 
tial person  chosen  for  the  occasion  (ih.). 

The  religion  of  the  Mai  Paharias  is  of  much  the 
same  type.  Their  chief  god  is  the  sun,  who  is 
addressed  as  Gosain,  'Lord,"  and  to  whom  an  offer- 
ing of  rice  is  presented  and  then  given  to  a  goat, 
which  is  decapitated  by  a  blow  from  behind.  The 
meat  is  cooked,  and  served  up  at  a  fea.st,  of  wliich 
the  neighbours  partake.  The  head  alone,  wliich 
is  regarded  as  sacred  food  {pmmd),  is  carefully 
reserved  for  the  members  of  the  famUy.  Next  in 
honour  to  the  sun  are  Dharti  Mata,  Mother  Earth  ; 
her  servant  or,  as  some  say,  her  sister,  Garami  ; 
and  .Singhbahini,  '  she  who  rides  on  a  tiger,'  who 
rules  tigers,  snakes,  scorpions,  and  all  manner  of 
)ioisome  beasts.  The  tribe  also  performs  the 
l-ara ma  jite,  dancing  round  the  sacred  tree  (see 
MajhwaR).  Chordfinii,  '  the  thief  demon,'  is  a 
malevolent  spirit,  who  must  be  propitiated  by 
sacrifice  and  the  ottering  of  the  firstfruits  of  the 
crop,  which,  .as  usual,  are  under  tabu  (J.  G.  Frazer, 
GB'',  pt.  v..  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  of  the  Wild, 
London,  191-2,  ii.  48  ff.).  To  Mahadana  eggs  are 
the  appropriate  oll'ering.  Gunio  Gosain,  the  house 
pillar,  represents  the  lares  of  the  household,  and 
every  village  has  its  own  tutelaiy  deity,  which 
lives  in  a  sal  tree  (Shorea  robusta).  This  is 
periodically  daubed  with  red  lead,  and  may  on  no 
account  be  cut  down. 

Literati-re.— T.  Shaw.  '  On  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hills  near 
Rajamahall,"  in  Asiatle  lirsenrrhes,  iv.  [Ijondon,  1798)  31  ff.  ; 
H.  H.  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1891,  ii. 


VifS.,  51  ff.,  OOff. ;  E.  T.  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnolorjj/  of 
Bengal,  do.  1ST3,  pp.  138  ff.,  Jfisff. ;  a  popular  account  of  the 
Paharias,  mainly  based  on  the  above  authorities,  will  be  found 
in  F.  B.  Bradley- Birt.  The  Hlori/  of  an  Indian  Upland, 
London,  1905,  pp.  7  ff.,  -J.7  ff.  W.  CrOOKE. 

MALABAR  JEWS.— See  Je\v.s  in  Cochi.v 
(Malabar). 

MALAY    ARCHIPELAGO.— The    religions 

beliefs  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  the 
numerous  isles  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  all  of 
them  belonging  to  the  great  Malay o-P"olynesian 
family,'  were  certainly  in  the  main  identical,  but, 
owing  to  historical  facts  and  foreign  influences, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  have 
forsaken  their  ancestral  creed.  The  native 
population,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  of  Java 
and  Sumatra,  except  most  Battak,  profess 
Muhammadanisni,  as  do  the  Macassars,  Buginese, 
Mandarese,  Bimanese,  and  some  other  tribes  of 
the  West  tmd  North  coast  of  Celebes,  and  of 
Borneo ;  the  small  islands  of  Ternate  and  Tidore 
are  also  peopled  by  Muhan^madans.  The  Balinese 
in  Bali  and  Lonibok  are  Saivites,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  Buddhists,  wliereas  the  Sassaks  of  Lombok 
are  followers  of  Islam.  Christianity  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion  in  Amboina,  the  Minahassa,  the 
Sangir,  and  Talaut  Islands,  and  has  an  increasing 
number  of  adherents  among  the  Battak,  Torajas, 
.Sawuuese,  and  Piottinese ;  Roman  Catholic 
natives  are  chiefly  foimd  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
Flores.  .Some  small  communities  of  converts  to 
Christianity  are  also  found  in  Java. 

I.  Animism.— The  religion  of  the  pagan  tribes 
of  the  Archipelago  is  what  is  generally  denoted 
as  aniniLsm.  In  speaking  of  the  beliefs  prevail- 
ing in  the  jMalay  Peninsula  Skeat  rightly  says  : 

'The  root-idea  .seems  to  be  an  all-pervading  Animism, 
involving  a  certain  common  vital  principle  {s^mamjat)  m  Man 
and  Nature,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  suitable  word,  has  been 
here  called  the  Soul.  The  application  of  this  general  theory 
of  the  universe  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  mari 
constitutes  the  Magic  Art,  which,  as  conceived  by  the  Malays, 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  methods  by  which  this  Soul, 
whether  in  gods,  men,  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  or  what 
not,  may  be  influenced,  captured,  subdued,  or  in  some  way 
made  subject  to  the  will  of  the  magician. "- 

.\11  this  applies  to  the  pagan  Indonesians,  and, 
in  many  respects,  also  to  the  natives  who  have 
adopted  another  religion  and,  in  their  own  opinion, 
are  sincerely  attached  to  it. 

Sumangat,  with  dialectic  variations,  is  the 
general  word  with  the  JIal.ays  also  in  Indonesia 
for  'soul,'  'vital  force,'  penetrating  the  whole 
body,  but  distinct  from  the  latter,  so  that  it  can 
leave  the  body  temporarily,  e.ij.,  in  dreams,  and 
finally  at  death.  "The  Macassars  and  Buginese 
use  the  same  word,  siimanga,  sumartffe  with 
the  same  meaning.  The  Battak  use  the  term 
ti-ndi,  tondi  for  exactly  the  same  idea ;  and  the 
Dayaks  have  hambaruait,  amirue,  amiroi,  blua, 
and  other  dialectic  variations  of  the  same  word. 
With  the  Torajas  in  Central  Celebes  the  usual 
term  is  tanoana,  properly  '  honiunciilns' ;  another 
expression  is  wuyo,  or  limbayo,  i.e.  'shadow' 
(Jav.  wfiyang,  Mai.  baijanri).  When  the  soul 
temporarily  leaves  the  body,  it  assumes  the  form 
of  a  homunculns  or  an  animal.  A  man  whose 
soul  thus  goes  forth  in  order  to  feed  upon  the 
souls  of  others  apjic.ars  in  the  sliajie  of  a  deer, 
pig,  crocodile,  monkey,  buflalo,  or  cat.  Like 
many  other  Indonesians,  the  Torajas  believe  that 
there  are  witches  who  can  separate  their  head 
and  entrails  from  their  body  in  order  to  suck 
the  blood  of  sleeping  per.sons.  Such  beings  may 
be  compared  with  the  Mai.  pcnanggalans, 
'vampires.' 

1  With  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  people  of  Ternate 
Tidore,  Halmahera  (Gilolo). 

2  Malaij  Magic,  London,  1900,  p.  579 f. 
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Tlie  word  for  'soul'  in  Nias  is  iwso,  wliicli,  like 
Skr.  pratia and  Gr.  wKOfta,  is  properly  the  'breath 
of  lite,'  and  then  '  life,'  '  vitality.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  nawa  (Jav.,  Mai.  etc.).  There 
are  several  other  Indonesian  words  for  '  soul ' — e.g., 
Tontenibuan  imuknr,  nimnkur,  Sa.ng\r  hhiukuclc, 
Bentenan  hiinukiii;  I'onosakan  dimiikui: 

The  common  belief  is  that  not  only  men,  but 
also  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  have  a 
soul.  The  Ngaju  Dayaks  make  a  distinction 
between  hambaruan  and  ganci,  the  former  belong- 
ing to  men,  animals,  rice,  and  money,  tlie  latter 
to  slaves,  some  trees,  and  things.  The  gana,  like 
the  hambaruan,  can  leave  its  abode  and  appear  in 
the  shape  of  a  human  being  to  men  in  dreams. 

The  soul  leaves  the  body  ac  death,  and  returns 
to  its  origin,  the  creator,  or  passes,  directly  or 
indirectly,  into  another  human  body,  an  animal, 
or  a  plant.  The  residuum  of  the  individual,  how- 
ever, continues  a  shadowy  existence  as  spirit. 
Such  a  spirit  of  the  dead  is  called  linti  among  the 
Ngaju  Dayaks,  and  diau,  andiau,  among  the 
Olo  Uusun.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
the  liaii  goes  forthwith  to  Lewu  liau,  the  spirit 
land,  which  it  often  leaves  to  roam  in  the  woods 
or  haunt  its  burial-place.  During  that  time  it  is 
often  harmful  to  the  survivors,  particularly  by 
causing  disease. 

The  common  word  for  '  spirit '  in  Battak  is 
bfgu,  Nias  hcghu,  which  not  only  denotes  the 
spirit  of  the  departed,  in  which  case  we  may 
translate  it  by  'ghost,'  'spectre,'  but  is  applied 
also  to  superhuman  beings,  demons,  and  gods. 
The  Torajas  use  the  terra  anga  for  the  spirit  of 
the  dead,  and,  in  particular,  anita  for  the  spirits 
of  chieftains  and  heroes.  This  word  anitu,  or 
nitu,  so  widespread  throughout  the  whole  area 
of  the  Malayo-Polynesians,  in  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  is  the 
common  term  for  the  ghosts  of  ancestors  in 
the  Moluccas,  Timor,  and  Kotti.  The  Rottinese 
use  it  also  for  demons,  wliereas  the  Hill  Torajas 
apply  it  to  their  gods,  who,  in  fact,  are  deihed 
ancestors.  In  general  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  ghosts  of  the  departed  from  the  spirits  of 
higher  beings  or  gods,  but  among  some  Torajas, 
who  use  the  term  tamoa,  we  find  that  a  distinction 
is  made  between  higher  and  lower  lamons. 

According  to  R.  H.  Codrington  {The  Melanesians,  Oxford, 
1891,  p.  1'24  f.),  *  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  ghost 
becomes  an  object  of  worship.  A  man  in  danger  may  call 
upon  his  father,  his  grandfather,  or  his  uncle  ;  his  nearness  of 
kin  is  sufficient  ground  for  it.  The  ghost  who  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped is  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  in  his  lifetime  had  mana 
|n  him.' 

The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
peoijle  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  not  the 
neatlien  exclusively.  The  ghosts  of  dilVerent 
kinds  are  not  equal  in  power.  The  Karo  Battak 
hold  the  ghosts  of  stillborn  children  in  particular 
awe,  making  little  houses  for  them,  and  honour- 
ing thera  with  oft'erings.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Luang  Sermata  Isles  believe  that  the  ghosts  of 
those  who  have  died  a  violent  death  are  most 
powerful  and  zealous  to  help  tlieir  kinsfolk.  In 
Halmahera  the  ghosts  of  persons  killed  in  war 
or  by  accident  are  called  diliki  in  Galelarese, 
dilikini  in  Tobelorese.  They  are  more  powerful 
than  other  ghosts,  protecting  the  living,  especially 
in  battle,'  and  are  worshipped  in  the  village 
temple.  The  Torajas  also  honour  the  ghosts  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  battle. 

To  another  category  of  ghosts  belongs  the 
protecting  genius  of  places,  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  a  village  or  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  population.  In  Java  every  village  honours 
the  ghost  of  its  fouiidur,  the  tjakal  desa,  witl\ 
I  For  further  partioular.-s  ^ut-  M.  J.  van  liaarda,  Wuordi'iilijat 
vanhet  fiaUJnrcsch.hoUaudt^ch,  p.  98 ;  .\.  Hut-ting,  Tobdoneech- 
haltand.ch  Woordenlmk,  The  llag^e,  1903,  p.  61.  I 


frequent  offerings.  The  tutelary  deity  of  a  place 
is  called  driiiijifiyaiig,  i.r.  'the  god';  as  the  name 
implies,  lie  is  not  a  ghost,  but  a  .supernatural 
being.  The  worship  of  the  rejmted  founder  of  a 
settlement  is  very  common  in  the  Moluccas.  The 
Galelarese  call  the  genius  of  a  village  and  the 
forefather  of  its  people  wongi. 

The  Indonesians  in  general  live  in  constant 
dread  of  innumerable  gliosis,  who  are  mostly 
malignant,  and  therefore  must  he  propitiated  by 
oflerings  or  warded  off  by  other  means.  Most 
feared  is  thepontianak,  a  word  whicli  with  slight 
variations  recurs  in  the  whole  archipelago,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
pontianak  is  the  reputed  ghost  of  a  woman  who 
has  died  in  childbirth  and,  out  of  jealousy, 
penetrates  the  bodies  of  pregnant  women  to  kill 
the  unborn  children.  Usually  slie  is  thought  to 
have  the  shape  A  a  bird,'  but  to  be  invisible  when 
she  approaches  her  victim.  In  the  archipelago 
the  customary  prophylactic  against  her  insidious 
attempt  is  to  suspend  the  thorny  branches  of  a 
certain  lemon-iree,  the  fruits  of  which  are  al.so 
employed  as  a  means  of  repelling  ghosts  (for 
other  means  see  Kruijt,  Ilct  Animisme,  pp.  245- 
251). 

All  sorts  of  diseases  are  ascribed  to  the  baleful 
influence  both  of  ghosts  and  of  other  spirits. 
Especially  in  Nias  we  lind  several  names  of  beghus 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
ditTerent  diseases  and  evils.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  people  employ  every  means  in  their  power  to 
cure  sicKness  or  to  prevent  threatening  attacks. 
In  apprehension  of  the  danger  which  may  accrue 
from  the  dead,  the  Malays  take  care  that  the  dead 
body  is  so  treated  that  the  ghost  may  not  return. 
With  many  tribes  one  of  the  S3'mboUcal  means  of 
doing  this  is  to  scatter  ashes,  as  if  to  blind  the 
ghost.^  The  relatives  of  a  deceased  person  have  to 
undergo  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  mourning, 
during  which  they  must  wear  the  conventional 
mourning  dress,  observe  certain  restrictions  in  the 
use  of  food  and  drink,  and  refrain  from  amuse- 
ments. At  the  end  of  this  period  it  is  customary 
for  some  tribes  to  offer  human  sacrifices,  the  ruling 
idea  responsible  for  this  custom  apparently  being 
that  the  ghost  ought  to  be  given  a  companion  by 
way  of  propitiation. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  remain  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  former  dwelling,  whence  the  custom  of 
erecting  a  hut  in  whicli  to  place  the  necessary 
offerings.  With  some  Indonesians  it  is  usual  to 
prepare  a  bed  of  state  tor  the  ghost  during  the  first 
days  after  the  death.  Even  the  Christians  of 
Amboiiia  and  the  Sangir  Isles  believe  that  the 
dead  man  pays  a  visit  to  his  former  home  on  the 
third  day. 

The  ghosts  continue  to  wander  and  meet  with 
all  sorts  of  difficulties  before  finally  reaching  the 
realm  of  the  dead,  which  is  situated  somewhere 
in  the  West.  When  they  are  supposed  to  have 
arrived  there,  a  great  commemorative  feast  is  ar- 
ranged, such  as  the  tiwnh'^  ol  the  Ngaju  Dayaks 
and  the  tengke  and  the  mumpcvwte  of  the  Western 
Bare'e  Torajas.*  For  the  ceremonies  of  the  feast 
among  the  Uayaks  of  Sarawak  see  Ling  Roth,  The 
Naiiucs  of  Sarawak,  i.  208-210. 

In  the  primitive  belief  of  the  less  civilized 
Indonesians  there  is  a  bond  of  connexion  between 
a  dead  man  and  his  hodj',  chiefly  his  bones.  It  is 
usually  the  skull  that  is  used  as  a  medium  for 

'  Butcf.  Skeat,  p.  3'35f. 

^  See,  for  other  peculiar  action,  Kruijt,  pp.  251-268,  and  of. 
Skeat.  p.  325. 

3  Described  in  Uorilcl:iiid,  Dajucksch-deutaches  If 6rlerbuch, 
p.  608  (t. 

*  Described  In  .\driani-liiuljt,  De  Bare'e-sprikenile  Toradjaa, 
p.  117. 
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communioation.  It  is  preserved  with  great  piety, 
honoured  with  offerings,  aud  worshipped.  Not 
seldom  a  niagif  power  is  ascribed  to  parts  of  the 
body,  wliicli  thus  come  to  be  in  reality  miracle- 
working  relics.  Another  medium  of  communica- 
tion is  found  in  idols  representing  the  deified 
ancestors  ;  these  are  held  to  he  inspired  after  due 
initiation.  Such  images  are  very  numerous  in 
Nias,  where  they  are  called  adu,  and  occur  also  in 
Ceram  and  in  some  parts  of  Borneo.  The  Battak 
have  no  idols  of  particular  ancestors,  but  keep  two 
puppets  in  their  liouses,  one  male,  the  other  female, 
called  Silaon  ('  the  primeval  ones '),  or  Debata  idup 
('deities  of  life').  They  seem  to  represent  the 
primordial  couple  from  whom  mankind  is  sprung. 
Among  the  Ngaju  Da3'aks  puppets  called  hampa- 
tong  represent  the  ghost  {gana)  of  the  slaves  of  the 
deceased  at  the  tiii'nh,  hut  the  term  has  also  the 
more  general  meaning  of  'jiuppet.'  The  Toraja 
tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  except  the  To  Lage  and 
To  Onda'e,  have  no  images,  but  wooden  masks 
ipemta).  Stones  are  also  objects  of  worship,  as 
well  as  certain  earthen  pots  or  urns,  which  are 
regarded  as  sacred  and  inspired. 

2.  Shamanism. — The  belief  tliat  persons,  dur- 
ing madness,  epilepsy,  and  sometimes  abnormal 
states  of  mind,  are  possessed  by  spirits  has  led  to 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  same  phenomenal  con- 
ditions in  order  to  get  into  contact  with  spirits 
to  learn  from  them  what  medicines  to  apply  or 
how  to  act  in  matters  of  importance.  The  medium 
through  whom  the  spirits  manifest  themselves  is 
the  shaman,  who  is  brought  into  a  state  of  mental 
abnormality  by  artificial  means,  the  rites  employed 
for  this  purpose  being  multifarious  among  the 
peoples  of  Indonesia,  but,  in  general,  similar  to 
what  we  find  elsewhere — e.g.,  among  the  Buriats 
(q.v.). 

The  Battak  distinguish  the  shaman  {sibaso)  from 
the  priest  {datu).  Though  their  functions  are  not 
seldom  analogous,  there  is  this  difference  between 
them  :  the  former  acts  unconsciously,  under  in- 
spiration, wliereas  the  latter  gives  his  decision, 
based  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  books  of  his  craft, 
in  full  consciousness.  With  the  Dayak  tribes  it  is 
a  priest  or  priestess  who  acts  as  medium.  The 
dayong  of  the  Kayans  is  a  priestess  who  sends  her 
own  soul  to  bring  back  the  soul  (blua)  of  a  sick 
person,  or  to  conjure  up  the  ghost  of  the  dead. 
The  maiiang,  a  word  properly  meaning  'one  who 
exercises  power,'  is  with  the  Sea  Dayaks  the  man 
who  is  able  to  meet  and  converse  witli  spirits.  The 
same  character  belongs  to  the  ivalian,  beHan,  bciHr, 
or  dayang  of  other  Dayaks.  Such  persons  are  more 
properly  medicine-men  than  priests  or  shamans. 
Yet  it  is  true  tliat  in  doing  their  work  they 
occasionally  show  signs  of  ecstasy  caused  by  their 
being  inspired.  A  peculiar  kind  of  shamanism, 
which,  however,  is  of  foreign  origin,  is  found  in 
Halmahera.' 

3.  Fetishism. — Various  substances  are  supposed 
to  conceal  a  powerful  soul  within  themselves. 
They  are  therefore  held  sacred  and  worshipped  in 
one  way  or  anotlier  in  the  liope  that  by  their 
power  some  desired  object  may  oe  attained.  All 
over  the  archipelago  we  find  the  use  of  so-called 
thunder-stones,  cliieily  as  a  means  of  gaining  in- 
vulnerability in  battle  or  as  a  preservative  against 
liglitning.  Not  less  common  is  the  l^elief  in  the 
wonderful  eflects  attending  the  possession  of  the 
bezoar.^  A  high  sacredness  is  attached  to  stones 
of  a  certain  uncommon  shape,  especially  in  the 
eastern  isles  of  the  archipelayo.  In  Timor  the 
finder  of  such  a  stone,  considered  to  be  the  abode 
of  a  spirit,  puts  it  on  a  sacred  place  [voho)  and 

1  See  van  Baarda, .«.?».  '  Djitii." 

*  For  the  ideas  of  the  ilalavs  in  the  Peninsula  see  Skeat,  pp. 
1»6-187,  !7B ;  tee  alio  following  article. 


brings  sacrifices  to  it.  It  looks  as  if  such  a  sacred 
^-tone  is  a  rude  form  of  idol,  for  idols  also  are 
iuhabiled  by  the  deity.  Various  other  fetishes 
are  used  as  amulets,  and  a  prophylactic  fetish 
called  tnataknic  is  in  common  use.  It  consists  of  a 
collection  of  leaves  and  sticks,  which  are  hung  in 
fruit  trees  to  repel  thieves.  With  the  Torajas  and 
Dayaks  the  suspended  materials  are  mostly  of  a 
sympathetic  character. 

4.  Mythology. — In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  pagan  Indonesians  recognize  the  existence  of 
real  gods,  and  that  the  supreme  god  is  tlie  creator, 
more  or  less  directly,  of  the  world  and  the  pre- 
server of  it,  and  punishes  the  transgressors  of  his 
laws.  In  the  Jloluccas  and  the  South-Eastern 
Isles  the  supreme  deity  is  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  Upu  Lero  (with  dialectic  variations). 
The  word  means  '  Lord  Sun  ' — a  sufficient  proof  of 
his  origin.  Upu  Lero  may  be  identified  with  Upu 
Langi,  i.e.  'Lord  Heaven.  The  earth  is  a  female 
deity,  and  represents  the  female  principle,  who,  in 
the  West  monsoon,  is  impregnated  and  fructified 
by  the  male  principle.  Lord  Sun-Heaven.  Simi- 
larly, the  Torajas  recognize  two  supreme  powers : 
Ilai,  'the  Man,' and  Indara,  'the  Maiden  ;  these 
formed  men,  but  not  animals  or  plants.  In  the 
Minahassa  Muntumuntu  is  the  sun  and  lawgiver. 
In  the  confused  niytliological  lore  of  Nias  we  find 
Lowa  Langi  represented  as  the  creator  of  men, 
though  he  himself  is  not  primordial,  but  came 
forth  from  the  bud  of  a  tree.  His  counterpart  is 
Latvrre,  the  chief  of  the  evil  spirits,  who,  curiously 
enough,  is  said  to  liave  his  seat  in  the  sun  ;  he  is 
the  master  of  all  that  is  perishable.  The  highest 
god  of  the  Toba  Battak  is  Ompu  mula  jadi  na 
bolan,  '  the  Great  Lord  Origin  of  the  Creation ' ; 
and  his  subordinates  are  the  three  gods  Debata  na 
tolu  :  Batara  guru,  Soripada,  and  Mangala  bulan. 
The  use  of  the  somewhat  corrupt  Sanskrit  words 
is  sufficient  proof  of  foreign  influence,  but  the 
name  of  the  highest  god  is  original.  Bhatara 
Guru  is  a  title  of  Siva  among  the  Saivites  in 
ancient  Java.  Among  the  Karo  Battak  he  is  the 
highest  god  ;  and  likewise  among  the  Macassars 
and  Buginese  in  former  times.  The  Sanskrit  word 
bhattara,  in  some  more  or  less  changed  form,  is 
found  in  many  Indonesian  languages  in  the  sense 
of  '  god '  or  '  divine  being.'  So  the  Ngaju  Dayaks 
call  the  creator  Maliatara,  but  also  Hatalla  or 
Mahatalla,  borrowed  from  Arabic  Allah  ta'ala ; 
and  the  same  name  is  used  by  the  Manyan  Dayaks. 
With  the  Sea  Dayaks  petara  or  betara  is  a  name 
for  higher  beings.  Thoroughly  original  is  the 
word  for  the  supreme  being  in  Halmahera,  viz. 
Galelarese  Giki-moi,  Tobelorese  Gikiri-moi,  the 
'  First  Being.'  The  moon  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  the  myths,  but  not  in  the  cult ;  but  there 
are  traces  that  formerly  it  was  otherwise.  In  the 
belief  of  the  people  of  Babar  Rarawolai,  the  war- 
god,  has  his  seat  in  the  moon,  with  nine  female 
ministers. 

The  host  of  minor  deities  or  demi-gods  is  so  great 
that  only  a  few  classes  can  be  mentioned  here. 
The  sangiangs  ol  the  Ngaju  Dayaks  are  benevo- 
lent demi-gods  related  to  men.  The  most  powerful 
of  them  is  Tempon  telon  ;  his  principal  function 
is  to  conduct  the  ghosts  to  the  land  of  spirits.  Th<5 
djatas  (from  Skr.  devatd)  are  water-gods,  whose 
ministers  are  the  crocodiles.  The  water-spirits 
are  called  tughazangarofa  in  Nias.  The  hantus 
and  hantuens  of  the  Ngaju  Dayaks  are  malignant 
spirits,  or  demons,  whereas  the  antu  is  considered 
by  the  Sarawak  Dayaks  to  be  a  helpful  spirit. 
The  belief  that  demons  make  their  appearance  in 
the  shape  of  snakes,  dogs,  pigs,  crocodiles,  tor- 
toises, and  men  is  very  general.  The  Kayans  have 
a  great  number  of  gods — e.g.,  a  god  of  war,  three 
gods  of  life,  a  god  of  storms  and  thunder,  of  tire, 
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of  harvest,  of  tlie  waters,  and  of  iuoauity,  ami 
the  gods  who  conduct  gliosts  to  the  subterranean 
world.  Alx)vo  all  these  jjods  or  demons  stands 
Laki  Teiiangan,  «  hose  wife  is  Doh  Tenanj.'an,  (he 
patroness  of  « omen.  Laki  Tenangan  is  identical 
with  I'a  Silong  of  the  Klemantans,  and  Bali  Pony- 
loufj  of  the  Kenyahs. 

5.  Nature  -  worship.  —  Nature  -  worship  in  its 
widest  sense  linds  its  expression  in  the'  sacre<l 
character  of  mountains,  volcanoes,  seas,  and  rivers, 
all  of  them  beinj;  inhabited  and  ruled  by  super- 
human powers. 

LiTBRATURK. — The  followingr  is  only  a  selection  from  the  writ- 
ings relative  to  tiie  subject.  N.  Adriani  and  A.  C.  Kruijt,  Dc 
liai-e'e-sprckende  'romdja^  pan  Midiitn-Cclebes,  Bata\  ia,  I91'2  ; 
M.  J.  van Baarda, Wonrdenlijst van  hit (latelarcesch-hnUandtn-M , 
The  Hague,  1895  ;  J.  von  Brenner,  Ih'such  bci  dan  Kunnibalcn 
Sumatfas,  Wurzbur^',  18!)l ;  C.  Brooke,  Ten  Years  in  Sara- 
wak, London,  18(i(i ;  L.  N.  H.  A.  Chatelin,  '  Godsdienat  en 
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II.  Kkrn. 
MALAY  PENINSULA. —  I.  Geography.— 
The  Malay  Peninsula,  a  long  scimitar-shaped 
piece  of  land,  stretches  from  Burma  and  Siam  to 
Singapore.  Its  lennth  from  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity to  the  southern  confines  of  Johor,  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  is 
rather  under  1000  miles  ;  its  breadth  varies  from 
35  miles  to  less  than  '200  miles  at  the  broade.st 
part.  The  result  is  tliat  the  peninsula,  though 
distinctly  a   part  of  the  mainland,  is  insular  in 


character  rather  than  continental.  At  a  com- 
paratively late  geological  period  its  southern  half 
was  indeed  actually  insular,  being  at  this  time 
joined  to  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  entirely 
separated  from  the  northern  portion.  The  line  of 
division  ran,  somewhat  roughly,  from  Singora  on 
the  one  side  to  Perils  on  the  other,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  at  the  \ery  point  where  this  line 
traverses  the  peninsula  a  nuirked  change  in  the 
flora  and  distinct  ethnographical  differences  o<'Cur. 
The  lower  and  more  properly  Malayan  jjortion  of 
the  |)eninsula  is  separated  from  that  to  the  north 
by  a  low  divide.  The  backbone  of  the  peninsula 
is  formed  by  ranges,  mainly  of  granite  formation, 
the  source  of  numerous  rivers  and  streams  which 
ilrain  the  country.  The  ranges  are  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous, rising  to  7000  or  8000  ft.  and  containing 
stanniferous  and  sporadic  auriferous  deposits.  The 
wild  aborigine';  make  their  homes  cliieHy  on  the 
foot-hills,  but  they  are  also  found  on  the  main 
mountain  complex  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  3000 
feet.  The  ujiland  \  alleys  are  narrow  and  covered 
with  dense  jungle.  They  ofl'er  little  attraction  to 
any  but  the  scattered  aboriginal  population  who 
still  find  shelter  in  their  fastnesses  and,  in  some 
districts,  to  the  Chinese  miners.  Further  towards 
the  coast  the  valleys  become  larger  and  more 
fertile,  and  their  loamy  soils  have  long  been  culti- 
vated by  the  Malays,  and  in  recent  years  by 
numerous  European  planters.  As  the  rivers  reach 
the  sea  on  either  side,  the  soil  tends  to  become 
more  and  more  a  clayey  or  sandy  alluvium.  Often 
the  rivers  are  tidal  for  a  great  many  miles  inland. 
On  the  east  coast,  for  .some  four  months  of  every 
year,  the  steady  beat  of  the  China  monsoon  seafs 
all  the  river-mouths  with  a  sandy  bar,  and  during 
the  height  of  this  monsoon  all  trade  is  eU'ectually 
prevented.  On  the  west  coast  the  land  is  sheltered, 
as  if  by  a  colossal  breakwater,  by  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Sumatra.  Here  muddy  mangrove  flats 
are  found,  but  with  magnificent  expanses  of  san<ly 
beach  at  intervals.  The  light  breezes  that  prevail 
have  led  to  the  evolution  of  ijuite  ditl'erent  types 
of  boats  and  canoes  from  those  on  the  China  .Sea. 
The  peninsula  is  rich  in  tin  ore.  It  produces  an 
amount  estimated,  roughly,  at  three-quarters  of 
the  entire  world's  supply.  The  revenue  derived 
from  this  industry  h.o-s  lieen  alily  applied  by  the 
governments  of  the  native  States  to  their  develop- 
ment. Out  of  this  income  a  railwuy  has  been 
built  from  Penang  to  Singapore,  another  is  under 
construction  round  the  main  mountain  mass  on 
the  east  coast,  and  will  be  continued  to  meet 
the  .Siamese  railways  from  Bangkok,  while  the 
railway  from  Pen.ang  is  also  to  be  extended  to 
meet  the  same  railway  system.  Togetlier  with 
a  most  excellent  road  system,  second  to  none  iu 
the  East,  these  modern  means  of  transport  have 
changed  entirely  the  old  conditions  of  life,  and 
have  brought  this  part  of  British  Malaya,  in  one 
generation,  into  vital  contact  with  our  own 
economic  world.  Besides  the  mining  industry 
there  are  now  large  agricultural  industries  dealing 
with  rubber  and  coco-nuts.  In  the  main  these 
industries  are  worked  by  a  non-indigenous  popula- 
tion from  China  and  the  south  of  India,  for  whose 
sustenance  large  supplies  of  rice  are  imported 
annually.  The  British  [lossessions  consist  of  the 
islands  of  Penang  and  Singapore,  and  of  three 
small  strips  of  land  :  Province  Wellesley  opposite 
Penang,  and  the  Dindings  and  Malacca  between 
Penang  and  Singapore.  The  Federated  Malay 
States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Negri  Sembilan  on 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  Pahang,  on  the  China 
Sea,  form  a  compact  core  domin.ating  the  centre 
of  this  part  of  the  jieninsula.  To  the  north  of  the 
FederatiMl  Mal.ay  States  are  the  States  of  Pedis 
and  Kedah  on  the  west  coast,  and  of  Kelantan  and 
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Trengganu  on  the  east  coast,  all  of  which  have 
recently  been  taken  under  British  protection,  and 
also  the  State  of  Patani,  which  is  under  Siamese 
suzerainty.  To  the  south  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  lies  the  State  of  Johor,  also  now  under 
British  protection.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the 
units  of  the  British  sphere  as  British  Malaya,  a 
term  which  formerly  included  our  far  greater 
possessions  in  Sumatra  and  the  densely  populous 
island  of  Java.  Occasionally  the  term  is  more 
accurately  extended  to  include  the  island  of  Lahuan, 
British  N.  Borneo,  a  British  possession,  and  the  pro- 
tectorates of  Brunei  and  Sarawak  also  represent 
British  interests  in  Malaya,  though  the  conditions 
there  differ  materially  from  those  in  the  peninsula 
and  ought  to  be  considered  with  tlie  archipelago. 

2.  Ethnological  affinities  and  history.  —  The 
ethnological  affinities  of  the  area  of  which  the 
Malay  Peninsula  forms  a  part,  as  well  as  of  the 
adjacent  areas,  are  still  obscure  in  many  respects. 
In  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  elucidated  by 
ethnological  investigations  and  an  examination  of 
historical  records,  they  bear  out  conclusions  de- 
ducible  from  the  geographical  data.  The  Malay 
Peninsula  itself  would  appear  from  very  early 
times  to  have  served  as  a  causeway  for  migrations 
from  the  Asiatic  continent,  while  the  protected 
character  of  the  waterway  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
richness  of  thLs  part  of  the  peninsula  in  minerals 
and  other  products,  have  favoured  its  economic 
development,  and  made  it  not  only  attractive  to 
higher  civilizations,  as  the  study  of  its  entire 
history  shows,  but  also  a  rendezvous  of  merchants 
and  workers  from  many  far-separated  countries. 
At  the  present  day  not  the  least  important 
element  in  the  population  consists  of  a  congeries 
of  alien  races,  Chinese  from  the  southern  provinces 
of  China,  Canton,  Fu-kien,  and  the  island  of  Hai- 
nan, Tamils  from  S.  India  and  Ceylon,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  Sikhs,  Panjabis,  and  Pathans  from 
N.  India,  and  Jayanese  and  Malays  from  all  parts 
of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  In  the  north  of 
the  peninsula  isolated  outposts  of  Siamese  have 
pushed  for  a  considerable  distance  over  the  Kraw 
Divide,  overstepping  the  ancient  ethnological 
boundary  of  the  peninsula.  Old  forts  can  be 
traced  in  the  Patani  valley  and  for  .some  way 
down  the  Perak  vaUey,  the  defences  of  which  were 
strengthened  with  a  hedge  of  thorny  bamboo, 
which  is  not  indigenous  in  this  region.  On  the 
Upper  Perak  valley  and  in  a  few  places  further 
south  there  are  distinct  traces  of  Siamese  influence 
in  comparatively  recent  times. 

(a)  Malays. — The  peculiar  importance  of  the 
native  religions  of  the  region  here  discussed  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  exhibit  a  clearly-defined 
series  of  superimposed  ceremonial  strata,  native 
(i.e.  aboriginal  of  at  least  two  different  types,  and 
Malayan)  Indian  and  Islamic.  The  most  recent 
ethnological  investigations  confirm  the  view  that 
the  native  population  consists  of  the  descendants 
of  immigrants  of  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
superimposed  upon  a  more  ancient  stratum  con- 
sisting, to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  of 
aboriginal  races.  The  JIalays  proper  belong  to 
the  moditied  Southern  Mongoloid  group  of  peoples 
found  in  Formosa,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  through- 
out a  gieat  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
When  the  Palfmbang  emigrants  first  began  to 
arrive  from  Sumatra,  about  900  to  1000  years 
ago,  introducing  a  Hinduized  civilization  into  the 
peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  they  found  some 
Indo-Chinese  race  of  superior  culture  already  in 
possession.  This  is  suggested  by  certain  features 
of  the  aboriginal  dialects,  and  by  other  considera- 
tions. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  note  that  some  of  the 
Sumatran  settlers,  who  followed,  after  some  cen- 


turies, the  earlier  Palembang  colonists,  are  still  in  the 
matriarchal  stage  as  distinct  from  other  Sumatran 
settlers,  by  whom  customs  of  a  patriarchal  type  are 
followed.  In  the  Malayan  phrase,  the  people  of 
the  Negri  Sembilan  'follow  the  'adat  perpateh,' 
which  may  be  described  as  '  Fcrpateh  custom,' 
whereas  the  other  Malays  of  the  peninsula  '  follow 
the  'adat  Timcnggong'  ('custom  of  the  Tcmcvq- 
f/ong '),  these  two  contrasted  bodies  of  custom  being 
based  on  mother-right  and  father-right  respectively. 
These  Sumatran  settlers,  who  were  agricul- 
turists, amalgamated  with  the  aborigines,  at  any 
rate  in  some  districts — e.g.,  in  the  State  called 
Negri  Sembilan— but  the  conversion  of  the  Malays 
from  tolerant  Hinduism  to  Muhammadanism  from 
the  late  14th  to  the  !6th  cent,  began  to  drive 
the  aborigines  into  the  jungles  and  bill  fastnesses 
of  the  interior.  Since  that  time  SunnI  Muham- 
madanism of  the  Shafi'ite  school  has  remained  (as 
in  Java)  the  official  religion  of  the  peninsula, 
although  among  the  less  educated  of  the  Malaya 
it  is  the  merest  veneer  covering  a  vast  body  of 
practices  and  beliefs  which  can  be  traced  either  to 
the  influences  of  Hinduism  or  to  primitive  sham- 
anistic  beliefs,  such  as  are  still  held  by  the 
aborigines.  Malay  Islamisiu  is  nevertheless  still 
fervent. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Malay  Peninsula 
belongs,  geographically  and  ethnographically,  to 
Indo  -  China,  a  name  which  well  expresses  the 
fact  that,  with  hardly  any  exception,  the  congeries 
of  races  inhabiting  the  peninsula  from  time  im- 
memorial represent  strata  of  races  belonging  to 
one  or  other  of  the  two  chief  families  of  nations 
in  various  parts  of  Asia,  viz.  a  Jlongoloid  and 
a  non-Mongoloid,  both  terms  being  used  broadly. 
Belonging  to  the  latter  family  we  have  (1)  Indo- 
nesians (defined  by  A.  H.  Keane'  as  the  pre- 
Malay  'Caucasic'  element,  of  which  the  Veddas 
and  Korumba,  and  one  at  least  of  the  Australian 
aboriginal  races,  are  typical),  often  called  'Dravi- 
dian'  (though,  like  'Malayo-Polynesian,' this  term 
should  strictly  be  confined  to  linguistic  affinities)  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  as  representatives 
of  the  same  great  family,  (2)  a  more  highly  de- 
veloped or  .specialized  type,  possibly  the  tall  brown- 
skinned  Polynesian.  These  two  main  Indonesian 
types  are  said  to  be  represented  in  the  peninsula, 
the  pre-Malay  '  Caucasic '  element  of  the  Kornmba- 
Vedda  type,  by  the  aboriginal  Sakai,  centred  in 
S.E.  Perak  and  N.W.  Paliaug  (cf.  one  of  the 
basic  elements  in  the  Malay  language), =  while 
to  the  pre-Malay  Oceanic  'Caucasians'  (of  the 
Polynesian  or  Maori  type)  belong  the  taller  ea.st 
coast  '  Malays '  of  Kefantan  and  part  of  Patani. 
The  latter  may  be  described  as  very  tall,  some- 
what fleshy,  large-limbed  men,  with  light  brown 
or  cinnamon-coloured  skins,  straight  or  wavy 
black,  sometimes  nearly  curly,  hair,  and  regular, 
sometimes  almost  European,  features. 

Again,  the  great  Mongolian  family  of  nations  is 
represented  both  by  the  Siamese  (or  Thai)  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  peninsula  and  by  the 
Malays  themselves  in  the  southern  part,  the 
Malays  proper  being  perhaps  best  regarded  as 
a  highly  specialized  oft'shoot  of  the  southern  or 
'  Oceanic '  Mongoloid  race,  immediately  immigrant 
from  central  and  southern  Sumatra.  They  have 
long,  lank,  bluish-black,  straight  hair,  of  circular 
section,  and  are  almost  beardless,  with  skin  of 
a  dark  yellow-brown  or  olive  hue  (or  the  '  colour 
of  newly-fallen  leaves');  they  are  round-headed 
(brachycephalie),  and  often  ha\e  more  or  less  wide 

1  .1fa/i  Past  and  Present,  Cambridge,  1S99,  p.  231. 

2  R.  O.  Winstedt,  Matau  Grammar,  Oxford,  1913,  p.  12. 
'This  connexion  was  first  definitely  asserted  by  Prof.  Schmidt 
of  Modlinff,  Austria,  and  is  now  generally  accepted  ;  it 
estabhshes^an  ultimate  prehistoric  relationship  between  Malay 
and  the  languages  of  the  aborigines  in  the  Peuiosula '  (it.). 
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and  flattened  noses,  and  soiiiewlmt  thick  ears,  and 
on  tlie  aveia{;e  are  about  1(51  m.  in  hei;,'lit. 
The  women  are  usually  niiuh  shorter  than  the 
men.  Botli  sexes  have  rather  short,  often  ahnost 
stunijiy,  feet,  witii  toes  that  are  to  some  extent 
prehensile  ;  they  will  walk  up  a  thin  slojiing  pole 
leadinj;  lu  a  raised  platform  or  house- lloor  by 
gripping  it  with  the  hands  and  at  the  same  time 
holdmg  it  between  the  great  toe  and  remaining 
toes  of  each  foot.  Their  joints  are  remarkably 
tine  and  small  ;  the  daggi  i  -rin^  of  a  well-d(!veloped 
old-style  rebel  chief,  which  was  worn  on  his  fore- 
finger, was  too  small  for  an  average-sized  little 
finger  of  a  European.  A  jungle  Malay  can  com- 
monly jierform  certain  feats  with  his  limbs  that 
are  impossible  to  a  European  unless  he  has  been 
specially  trained  as  an  aitrobat. 

In  Sumatra  the  race  was  moulded  by  Indian 
influences  into  a  comiiaratively  civilized  condition 
before  they  crossed  to  the  peninsula.  When  they 
anived,  they  found  the  country  occupied  by  the 
three  pagan  races  (see  below,  (6)),  whom  they  tlrove 
before  them  into  the  fastnesses  of  tlie  mountainous 
and  jungle-clad  interior.  It  is  thought  that  they 
also  found  sonic  branch  of  the  M6u-Khiner  or 
M6n '  races  holding  the  coast-line  and  other  points 
of  vantage,  and  thus  occupying  almost  the  same 
relation  towards  the  aboriginal  races  as  the  Malays 
do  at  the  present  day,  and  that  they  then  partly 
absorbed  the  Mons,  by  thinning  them  of  their 
women,  and  partly  drove  them  into  the  jungle. 
This  episode  is,  however,  a  lost  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  peninsula,  although  some  such 
theory  seems  evidently  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  actually  extant  conditions. 

The  Malays  proper  are  but  partially  civilized,  a 
graft  upon  a  savage  stock,  allied  not  only  to  the 
Central  and  Southern  Sumatrans  and  Indonesians, 
but  also  perhaps  ultimately  to  the  Cliams  of 
Champa.^     See  Cambodia,  Chams. 

The  hereditary  savagery  of  the  Malay  nature, 
for  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Brit- 
ish Residential  system  (introduced  to  curb  the  tur- 
bulent Malay  Kajas,  who  were  fostering  piracy), 
continually  broke  out,  the  commonest  form  in 
which  it  showed  itself  being  perhaps  the  Omolc, 
the  national  Malay  method  of  committing  suicide, 
untU  the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  right  arm 
of  British  law  made  it  too  risky  to  indulge  in, 
when  by  degrees  it  became  unfashionable.  Other 
striking  evidence  of  the  high-strung  excitability 
of  the  Malay  temperament  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  form  of  the  mysterious  disease  called  latah 
(corresponding  to  what  has  been  called  '  arctic 
hysteria'),  which  also  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
investigated. 

(6)  Aborigines. — Various  theories  have  been 
juit  forward  as  to  the  ethnological  character  of 
the  several  wild  races  which  form  the  substratum 
of  the  population.  It  was  held  by  the  older  ethno- 
logists that  they  belonged  to  a  homogeneous  grouji 
— a  Negrito  race  modified  by  admixture  with  the 
Malay  population.  This  is  what  has  been  termed 
the  '  I'an-Negrito '  theory  of  A.  de  Quatrefages, 
N.  von  Miklucho  -  Maclay,  and  others.  This 
hypothesis,  however,  has  proved  untenable,  and 
the  result  of  later  researches  has  established  the 

'  Pronounceft  *  Mown.'  Tlie  Mujis,  or  Talainjr,  are  remnaiite 
of  an  oKl  pre-Mala.v  ('Oancasic ')  race  which  once  covered  the 
whole  of  lower  Burma.  The  Talainp  lftn'.^Miau'e  it)  the  oldest 
literary  vernacular  of  Indo-China,  and  i.s  fastd^  ing  out,  though 
it  is  the  ori^nnal  tonifne  ui>on  which  the  Biirnieso  alphaltet 
and  relifdon  were  niooelled,  and  in  which  were  composed  the 
M6n  inflcriptionn,  which  go  i)ack  to  about  the  Uth  cent,  of  our 
era. 

2  The  Clmni  dialect  has  In  recent  years  he.'n  sliown  to  contain 
.Malay  dements  (K.  Aynionier  and  A.  C'abalon,  Dictionnain 
i':im/ran;ni.i,  Paris,  1006).  One  of  the  most  peculiar  customs 
(Ihoucti  ill  this  cane  non  .Malay)  attributed  to  the  Chams  is 
thai  the  women  ask  the  men  in'marriage. 


fact  that  at  least  three '  types  are  to  be  foiuid 
among  those  primitive  tribes.  Of  these  tribes 
two,  at  least  (the  Semang  and  Sakai),  can  be  found 
in  a  relatively  pure  state,  though  only  in  very 
limited  areas,  and  the  third  (the  Jakun)  is  probably 
nowhere  really  pure.  Admixture  between  the 
three  has  taken  jdacc  in  varying  degrees  through- 
out the  peninsula,  and  the  only  satisfactory  pro- 
cedure anthropologically  is  to  compare  each  tribe 
with  the  pure,  unmixeil  standard  or  standards 
to  which  it  is  most  closely  related.  By  no  other 
method  can  any  really  useful  conclusions  be  reached, 
or,  indeed,  the  drawing  of  the  most  fallacious  in- 
ferences avoided. 

(1)  Semnnff.—'VUe  Semang  are  a  nomad  Negrito 
race  —  comparable  with  the  Negrito  (Pygmy) 
peoples  of  Central  Africa,  and  probably  most 
closely  connected  with  the  Andamanese,  whose 
group  of  islai'.'l-  lies  olV  the  Burmese  coast  at  its 
soutnward  end — belonging  to  a  iiriiniti\e  group 
of  peoples  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  a 
relic  of  the  aboriginal  population  as  far  as  New 
Guinea  and  the  I'liilippines,  although  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  traces  of  any  such  race  have  yet  been 
quite  proved  in  Borneo  midway  between  these  two 
Negrito  centres.  The  physical  characters  of  these 
people  are  short  stature  (r491  mm.  male,  1-408 
female),  brachycephal}',  skin  varying  from  dark 
copper  or  chocolate  to  shiny  black,  hair  woolly, 
nose  broad,  lips  everted,  beard  scanty.  They 
extend  from  I'atani  to  Kedah,  and  from  Kedali  to 
Mid-Perak  and  N.  Pahang. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Semang  (or,  as  they 
are  called  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  I'ang- 
an)  are  so  frequently  described  as  being  of  Negro 
character — '  like  African  negroes  seen  through 
the  reverse  end  of  a  field-glass ' ' —  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stated  that  this  is  a  mistake.  At  the 
utmost,  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  W.  II.  Flower, 
that  they  represent,  with  the  true  Pygmies,  an 
original  undeveloped  stock  from  which  the  Papuans, 
like  the  Negroes,  may  have  branched  oil'.  But  even 
for  this  theory  there  are  man}'  difficulties,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  any  way  established. 
Hence  the  Negrito  and  the  Negro  must  be  regarded 
as  totally  ditlerent  races — the  former  having  short 
or  round  liea.ds  and  the  latter  being  long-headed. 

('-')  Sakai. — The  Sakai  were  at  one  time  regarded 
as  Semang  admixed  with  Malay,  but  are  now 
clearly  ditt'erentiated  as  a  separate  and  indciiendent 
type'  most  nearlj'  akin  to  the  Dravidian  group  of 
peoples.  They  are  taller  than  the  Semang  (aver- 
age height  1-504  mm.  male,  1-437  female),  dolicho- 
cephalic, skin  very  \;iriable,  light  to  dark  brown, 
hair  wavy,  nose  fine  and  small,  cheek-bones  broad, 
mouth  small,  lower  lip  full  and  jirojecting,  beard 
as  a  rule  non-existent.  The  habitat  of  the  purest 
Sakai  isS.E.  Perak  and  N.W.  Pahang. 

(3)  Jakun. — The  Jakun  are  a  mixed  group  in- 
habiting e.specially  the  south  of  the  |)cninsula, 
probablj'  everywhere  blended,  to  a  varying  extent, 
with  Semang  and  Sakai.  This  fact  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  a  relatively  important  element 
running  throughout  all   the  aboriginal  dialects  in 

1  Wilkinson  has  recently  sut."^c-Jted  that  live  atiorijinal  rai:e 
types  should  be  recojjnized.  AVlten,  therefore,  (tie  new  elements, 
such  as  would  be  required  in  nidcr  to  form  the  two  proposed 
new  types,  have  been  differcnll  ilod,  and  these  elements  are  all 
shown  not  to  be  referable  to  eitiiiT  one  or  the  other  of  the  three 
types  already  identified,  the  prolilfiii  will  have  reached  a  further 
stage  of  development.  Cert.aiiil,v,  as  there  arc  still  some  unex- 
plained points,  it  is  probable  tliatsoine  further  racial  element 
mav  eventually  be  isolated  (sew  F.M.S.  Gt'vt.  Papers  mi  Malay 
Subjects :  Aho'riginal  Tribes,  I'JIO). 

'J  Ilugh  Clifford,  In  Court  aatl  Kampono,  Ixmdon,  1897,  p. 
172.  Hut  this  is  a  microscopic  slip  for  an  author  who  has  done 
as  much  a.i  any  other  ten  men  to  familiarize  the  Rnglish  public 
with  the  neopies  of  Malaya. 

3  This  all-important  dilTerentiutiori  was  first  clearl_\'  established 
by  R.  Martin  ;  see  \\\^inanniiui  upiu,  I lUandttamine dtrmahi/- 
ivehen  Ualbinsel,  Leipzig,  1005. 
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varying  degrees  consists  of  some  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  tongue,  the  vocabulary  of  which  shows 
affinities  with  the  Malayan  languages  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Archipelago,  unlike  modern  (peninsular) 
or  standard  Malay.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
apparent,  unless  we  may  conjecture  that  at  some 
remote  period  a  race  whose  national  speech  was  of 
this  Malayo-Polynesian  type  prevailetf  in  the  pen- 
insula. The  Jakun  may  be  classified  as  consisting 
of  at  least  three  related  groups,  blended  as  above. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  of  Malayan  type,  they  should 
be  to  that  extent  regarded  as  aboriginal  Malays. 
In  physical  character  they  are  a  little  taller  than 
the  Sakai,  the  head  is  brachycephalic,  tlie  skin 
dark  coppery,  hair  long,  straight,  and  smooth, 
nose  thick,  flat,  and  short ;  the  eyes  show  little 
tendency  to  obliquity,  and  the  mouth  is  large  and 
broad,  with  well-formed  lips.  The  Jakun  proper 
are  divided  by  the  Malays  into  Hill  Tribes  (Orang 
or  Jakun  Bukit)  and  Sea  Jakun  (Orang  Laut). 

The  surest  test  in  regard  to  these  tribes  is  the 
hair-character ;  hence  we  may  distingiiish  the 
three  main  racial  groups  as  ulotrichi  ('woolly- 
haired'),  cymotrichi  ('wavy-haired'),  and  lisso- 
trichi  ('  smooth-haired '). 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture between  all  the  wild  tribes,  but,  owing  in 
particular  to  their  being  still  pagans,  it  is  improb- 
able that  they  have  been  materially  affected  by 
intermingling  with  the  Malays,  since  nothing; 
could  be  rarer  than  that  a  Malay  woman  should 
demean  herself  by  marrying  a  heathen  husband. 
The  case  is  rather  the  other  way  about,  since  a 
Malay  marrying  a  woman  of  the  wild  tribes  would 
see  that  his  children  were  brought  up  as  Muham- 
raadans,  while  in  many  districts,  especially  in 
Kedah,  the  adoption  of  the  Muharamadan  religion 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  aboriginal  Semang  element 
has  caused  them  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
recognized  Malay  population. 

3.  Culture. — (a)  Malays. — Apart  from  such  ten- 
dencies as  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  Malay 
character  may  be  regarded  as  a  softened  and  more 
civilized  form  of  the  Mongol,  since  under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  show  him- 
self a  peaceable,  quiet,  civil,  and  loyal  subject, 
though  he  still  retains  much  of  his  old  proud 
sensitiveness,  and  in  inland  districts  he  is  still 
reserved  in  his  ways  of  life,  and  to  some  extent 
suspicious  of  strangers.  In  countries  where  he  is 
less  trammelled  by  civilization,  the  Malay  is  fre- 
quently of  a  bold  and  even  savage  character  and 
makes  an  excellent  soldier  ;  there  should,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  with  training  he  would  soon 
develop  first-rate  soldierly  qualities.  His  alleged 
laziness  is  due  in  part  to  his  natural  reserve,  which 
allows  more  pushing  races  to  outstrip  him,  and  in 
part  to  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  to  the  absence 
of  any  spur  to  industry  in  a  land  where  the  climate 
supplies  out  of  its  own  superabundance  the  greater 
part  of  his  few  simple  wants— a  land  wliich  to  hini 
is  a  veritable  '  island  of  fruits,'  of  '  bowery  hollows 
crowned  with  summer  sea.'  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  before  the  advent  of  the  British 
the  employment  by  his  rulers  of  the  /.rah  or  corvee 
system,  as  well  as  the  wide  prevalence  of  debt- 
slavery,  made  it  difficult  for  the  average  Malay  to 
reap  the  reward  of  his  labour. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  Malay  race  which 
it  shares  more  or  less  with  other  races  in  the  same 
region  are  the  use  of  sea-canoes  (prahus,'^  once 
associated  with  piracy),  the  building  of  houses 
on  piles  (inland  as  well  as  on  the  border  of  tidal 

1  These  prahu^,  being  roomy  boats  paddled  by  large  numbers 
of  men,  and  of  extremely  shallow  dmught,  could  habitually  elude 
pursuit  by  nien-of-wars'  boats  by  slipping  overthe  inninnerable 
river-bars  of  the  peninsula,  and  escaping  into  the  nelworl;  of 
salt-water  rreeks.  It  was  not  till  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
cent,  that  the;)ra/ti(.was  vanquislied  by  the  paddle-wheel. 


rivers),  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  with  poison-tipped 
darts  (now  practically  confined  to  the  aborigines), 
and  the  kris,  the  sarong  (the  national  Malay  plaid 
skirt-like  garment,  closely  corresponding  to  the 
kilt  of  our  own  Highlanders,  though  worn  some- 
what longer  on  the  \vestern  seaboard  of  the  penin- 
sula), the  filing,  gold-plating,  and  blackening  of 
the  teeth  (now  all  but  completely  obsolete  customs), 
the  use  of  the  balei,  or  council-hall  (now  confined 
to  Rajas),  and  a  strong  belief  in  animism.  In 
spite  of  being  animists  at  lieart,  however,  the 
Malays  are  not  infrequently  more  or  less  bigoted 
Muhammadans,  being  in  this  respect  at  the  very 
antipodes  to  the  Battak  of  Sumatra,  who  have  a 
literature  of  their  own,  and  who  are  still  to  some 
extent  inclined  to  be  cannibals. 

The  Malay  traditions  and  romances  contain  dis- 
tinct references  to  human  sacrifices,  which  would 
a|)pear  to  have  lasted  until  the  advent  of  the 
British.  The  men  show  mechanical  skill  of  a  high 
order,  and  would  probably  respond  readily  to  a 
more  advanced  training  especially  in  engineering. 
Many  are  still  adept  in  manual  arts,  notably  in 
those  belonging  to  the  jungle  and  the  sea. 

The  material  culture  of  the  Malay  is  of  the  in- 
sular Malayan  (chiefly  Sumatran)  character.  It 
has  never  been  influenced  by  Hinduism  to  such  an 
extent  as,  for  instance,  the  culture  of  Java  (as 
exemplified  in  the  architecture  of  Borobudur  and 
other  famous  temples  of  ancient  date  in  that 
island).  The  Malays  are  skilled  and  artistic  crafts- 
men in  certain  arts,  though  in  others  they  are 
somewhat  conspicuously  backward.  Their  textile 
work  reaches  a  high  standard,  and  they  display 
considerable  ingenuity  in  their  weaving  processes 
and  in  combining  their  dyed  threads  to  produce 
elaborate  and  often  intricate  patterns,  among  which 
a  variety  of  check  patterns  predominate.  In  metal- 
work,  especially  in  the  working  of  silver,  their 
taste  is,  under  favourable  circumstances,  less  florid 
than  the  Indian  and  less  coarse  than  the  Chinese. 
In  ornamenting  metal  and  damascening,  in  islay- 
ing,  and  especially  in  niello-work,  their  work,  both 
in  design  and  in  technique,  is  excellent  of  its  kind. 
Distinction  in  such  branches  of  metallurgy  as  the 
manufacture  of  blades  for  their  krisses,  and  other 
weapons,  is  rare,  though  not  non-existent ;  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  the  adornment  of  the  hilts  of 
weapons  and  the  sheaths  in  which  they  are  kept  is 
appreciably  common.  They  pay  special  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  waved  kris-blades,  and  their 
damascene-work  is  a  technical  process  of  consider- 
able elaboration,  the  more  so  because  the  propor- 
tions and  even,  in  some  cases,  the  ornamentation 
of  the  blade  are  determined  by  an  elaborate  set  of 
rules  governing  the  dimensions  and  intended  pro- 
perties of  the  various  portions.  These  rules  are 
not  entirely  technical,  though  compliance  with 
them  requires  some  degree  of  technical  skill,  but 
are  in  part  magical,  and  designed  to  secure  excel- 
lence in  the  blade  and  success  in  its  employment. 
Similar  rules  are  sometimes  applied  in  a  lesser 
degree  to  the  parang  (woodman's  knife).  Metal 
casting  by  the  cire  perdue  process  is  known  and 
employed  not  only  for  copper  but  also  for  white 
metal  or  ttilcnagiie  (sometimes  popularly  called 
'tooth  and  egg'  metal).  Coins  (round  cash)  were 
formerly  cast  on  the  east  coast  in  the  form  of 
'cash-trees,'  from  which  the  cash  were  snipped  off, 
and  before  the  British  entered  the  country  the 
superfluous  tin  was  run  into  ingots  shaped  like 
elephants,  crocodiles,  cocks,  etc.,  which  were  used 
as  currency.'  Time  was  reckoned  by  water-clock 
(as  in  India  and  Ceylon  and  al.so,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  ancient  Britain).  Thus  for  the  mains  at 
cock-fights  in  Kedah  it  was  kept  by  means  of  a 

1  R.  C.  Temple,  The  Obsolete  Tin  Cuir^ncy  and  Moiuy  of  the 
Ftdeiated  Malay  States,  Mazgaon,  19H  (reprinted  from  I  A). 
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perforated  half  coio-iiul  >liell  set  afloat  in  a  water- 
bucket,  and  timed  to  sink  in  a  definite  period. 
Pottery  is  made  botli  witli  and  without  tlie  wheel, 
and  n\>o  l>j'  mouldinj;  in  a  split  trunk,  but  in  a  few 
places  onlj',  and  is  often  crude;  on  the  west,  in 
some  oises,  Indian  intluence  is  traceable,  the  types 
bein^'  both  graceful  and  artistic.  In  some  cases 
hiemiitite,  which  turns  black  on  lirinj;,  is  used  as  a 
varnish.  The  widespread  use  of  bamboo  and  the 
palm-spathe  bucket  as  a  receptacle  is,  no  doubt, 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  a  more  extended  de- 
velopment of  tictile  ware,  in  spite  of  the  great 
abundance  of  clays  suitable  for  porcelain.  On  the 
east  coa.st  generallj-,  and  less  commonly  on  the 
west,  mat-making  is  a  line  art  ;  at  Malacca  highly 
artistic  baskets  are  made  of  twisK'd  strii)s  of  paii- 
danus.  The  woodwork  of  the  Malays,  as  .shown  in 
the  ornamentation  of  household  utensils,  as  well  as 
on  the  structural  side  of  house  and  boat  manufac- 
ture and  furniture,  is  excellent,  though  as  regards 
mere  ornament  it  is  decidedly  scanty — the  heart- 
breaking etl'ect  of  the  superficial  Sluhammadan 
veneer  which  has  been  imposed  on  the  Malays 
from  without.  The  further  from  such  influences, 
the  commoner  such  ornament  becomes,  and  the 
better  its  quality.  The  Malays  are  especially  in- 
genious in  adapting  means  to  ends  and  in  conform- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  their  surroundings  ;  their 
houses  are  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life 
of  a  jungle-dwelling  race,  whilst  the  seaworthy 
qrilities  of  the  M3.\a,y  jirahu,  or  sailing-boat,  bear 
witness  to  the  reputation  of  the  Malay  as  a  sailor.' 
(b)  Aborigine-'!. — The  culture  of  the  wild  tribes 
presents  generally  many  features  of  similarity. 
The  inland  tribes  are  still  nomads  to  some  extent, 
existing  largely  by  hunting,  lishing,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  search  for  fruits  and  roots  of  the 
jungle.  But  most  of  them  practise  a  primitive 
agriculture,  sowing  in  a  rude  way  small  patches  of 
rice  or  millet ;  their  method  of  cultivating  their 
half-wild  orchard-trees,  which  grow  as  well  in  the 
jungle  as  elsewhere,  is  limited  to  throwing  awaj' 
in  certain  patches  of  the  jungle  the  .seeds  or  stones 
of  the  fruit  they  have  eaten.  The  Sea  Jakun  are 
especially  skilled  in  all  devices  for  securing  a  liveli- 
hood along  the  foreshore,  while  the  jungle  tribes 
give  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  ingenuity  in 
slaying  and  snaring  their  game  by  hunting  and 
trapping. 

1  he  Scmang  are  the  most  nomadic  of  the  jiagan 
tribes,  though  they  are  now  taking  to  agriculture. 
Their  typical  clothing  consists  of  a  girdle  of  leaves 
or  barkcloth,  or,  on  festal  occasions,  a  belt  of 
shining  black  strings,  made  of  the  rhizomorph  of 
a  toadstool.  Their  typical  habitations  are  of  a 
jirimitive  character,  consisting  of  mere  lairs,  or 
rock-shelters,  or  of  simple  round  or  rectangular 
leaf-shelters  planted  on  the  ground  or  in  trees. 
Those  of  a  more  developed  type  are  large  enough 
to  shelter  a  whole  tribe,  each  indi\'idual  ha\'ing  a 
separate  fire  and  bamboo  sleeping-i>lace.  Fre- 
quently the  head  is  more  or  less  shaved  and  the 
teeth  are  tiled  to  form  a  concave  surface,  possibly 
in  accordance  with  a  once  usual  Malay  custom. 
They  do  not  circumcise  or  (as  a  rule)  chew  Ijetel, 
nor  do  they  tatu  or  scarify  the  body.  They  have 
no  boats,  but  use  bamboo  rafts  on  the  river-reaches. 
Their  most  distinctive  weapon  is  the  1h>w  with 
poisoned  anows  ;  in  fact,  among  the  pagan  tribes, 
the  bow  is,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  good 
prima  facie  evidence  of  Semang  admixture ;  the 
northern  Sakai,  who  also  possess  it,  have  most 
likely  borrowed  it  from  the  Semang.  Almost  all, 
however,  now  also  employ  the  bamboo  blowpipe, 
of  a  different  tyjie  from  that  of  the  Kakai,  the  idea 

'  See  H.  WariiiEtoii  Smyth.  'Boats  and  Boat-hiiilding  in  the 
Malay  I'eninMiila,'  in  Journal  o/  the  Soc,  of  ArU,  1902  (reprinted 
in  lA  XXxr.  lltKWl  »7a.). 


^  of  which  has  been  copied,  in  all  jirobability,  from 
their  Sakai  neighbours. 

The  Semang  have  no  organized  body  of  chiefs, 
but  each  tribe  has  a  .single  head-man.  "The  tribes 
are  organized  in  villages,  each  under  a  chief,  to 
whom  disputes  are  referred,  t^uarrels  between 
villages  were  settled  by  meetings  of  these  chiefs. 
Complete  equality  exists  as  Ijetween  individuals, 
and  all  property  is  held  in  common.  Crime  is  rare, 
and  punishable  generally  by  tines. 

The  Sakai,  a  mountain  race,  are  still  largely 
nomadic.  Their  habitations  consist  of  tree  huts 
and  temporary  shelters ;  their  clothing  is  a  loin- 
cloth of  tree-bark,  though  they  also  decorate  them- 
selves on  occasion  with  a  girdle  of  leaves.  They 
tatu  the  face  and  practise  scarification  and  body- 
painting,  and  sometimes  wear  a  porcupine  quill  or 
a  metal  ring  through  the  nasal  sejitum.  Their  dis- 
tinctive weap".;!  is  the  bamboo  blowpipe.  Agri- 
culture is  of  a  very  primitive  type,  the  principal 
implement  being  a  digging-stick.  They  use  neither 
boats  nor  rafts.  The  ornamentation  of  their  im- 
plements, more  especially  the  blowpipe  and  quiver, 
is  considerably  more  artistic  than  tnat  of  the  other 
aboriginal  races. 

Their  social  order,  like  that  of  the  Semang,  is 
of  a  primitive  type ;  the  only  functionary  is  the 
penghuhi  (Mai.  '  head-man  '),'  who  has  every  right 
over  his  tribe.  Except  when  enforcing  his  position, 
however,  he  is  onlj'  the  equal  of  his  fellow  tribes- 
men. The  ofBce  is  hereditary,  but,  failing  a  direct 
heir,  the jjeii;;'ni/u  raaj-  appoint  his  succes.sor during 
his  lifetime.  In  their  laws  the  penalty  of  death  is 
reserved  for  murder,  the  relatives  of  the  victim 
being  the  executioners.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  rare. 
For  theft,  also  rare,  the  punishment  is  exclusion 
from  the  tribe.  For  other  crimes  the  delinquent 
makes  compensjition,  or  pays  a  fine.  Individual 
property  does  not  exist,  its  place  being  taken  by 
family  property.  The  family  as  a  unit  cultivates 
the  land,  and  the  produce  is  shared  between  the 
members.  The  limits  of  the  family  property  are 
designated  by  the  plnijhulu,  and  abandoned  land 
may  not  be  taken  up  without  his  consent. 

A  more  liighlj'  developed  social  order  exists  among 
the  Jakun,  or  aboriginal  Malayans,  as  represented, 
e.g.,  by  the  Southern  Sakai,  who  show  strong 
JIalayan  influences. 

The  Jakun  are  still  to  some  extent  a  community 
of  hunters,  although  among  the  Land  Jakun  agri- 
culture is  practised,  more  especially  rice -planting. 
Their  clothing  resembles  that  of  tlie  Malays,  but 
is  scantier.  They  sometimes  file  their  teeth  to  a 
point.  Their  typical  wcfiipon  is  a  blowpipe  of 
bamboo,  or,  as  in  ICuantan,  uniquely  made  of  two 
half  cylinders  of  wood  fitted  together  for  the 
purpose — corresponding  exactly  to  a  form  of  blow- 
pipe used  in  Peru.  They  have  no  bows.  They 
use  spears  and  cutlasses ;  in  some  cases  they  also 
carry  sword  and  kris  like  the  Malays.  They  live 
in  huts  built  on  piles  and  use  '  dug-out '  boats  of 
hollowed  tree-trunks,  but  on  the  river  only,  not  on 
the  sea.  They  still  use  face-  and  body-paint,  but 
do  not  tatu  or  scarify  the  face.  Their  marriage 
customs  include,  like  tliose  of  the  Malays,  '  bride- 
purchase,'  the  ceremony  of  eating  together,  and,  in 
addition,  the  bride-chase,  which  takes  place  round 
a  large  bell-shaped  mound,  constructed  for  the 
occasion,  or  an  ant-hill  or  tree,  if  the  tribe  is  a 
land  one,  or  in  a  dug-out  canoe  —the  form  which 
it  took  among  the  sea-gypsies  (Oran"  Laut).  Their 
social  organization  is  of  a  distinctly  higher  typo 
than  that  of  either  Semang  or  Sakai.  The  chief 
of  their  tribe,  the  batin,  is  the  he.ad  of  a  group 
of  villages,  and  has  certain   subordinate  officers 

'  Pt'iifthitlti  =  yi&l.  *  licad-nian  '  (from  ohs.  Mai.  /it(/i(  or  ulu. 
'  head  ').  thi  the  other  hand,  pelima  or  pf'ii;;/im«  -  Mai.  '  liand- 
mui '  itxofu  obs.  Ual.  lima,  '  baud '),  i.e.  executive  otHcer. 
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who  represent  or  act  for  him  upon  occasion.  Thus, 
among  the  Besisi  of  Langat,  the  batin  is  the  arbiter 
of  all  disputes  referred  to  him  by  the  sub-chiefs, 
besides  being  the  priest  at  marriages,  the  magician 
in  eases  of  illness  or  disaster,  and  the  judge  whose 
dufey  it  is  to  punisli  wrong-doing.  His  substitute 
is  the  jinang.  Their  subordinate,  known  as  the 
pinghulii  balai,  has  charge  of  the  tribal  feasts  and 
councils,  whilst  i\ie  juk rah  (probably  =  Mai.  y?/r».- 
krah,  or  *  corvee  oflicer')  is  the  summoner  of  the 
tribe  ;  the  pi7igli))ia  is  the  batin's  executive  officer. 
Among  tlie  Benua  each  bafi7i  has  authority  within 
his  own  jurisdiction,  but  difficult  or  unusual  cases 
are  referred  to  a  council  composed  of  all  the  batins. 
In  this  division  of  the  Jakun,  as  indeed  among  all, 
crime  against  personal  property  is  rare,  and  is  ex- 
piated by  payment  of  tines  in  the  form  of  coarse 
Chinese  plates  or  saucers.  One  half  of  the  fine 
goes  to  the  batin  and  one  half  to  the  injured  person. 
The  office  of  batin  descends,  as  a  rule,  from  father 
to  son,  except  among  the  Johor  Jakun,  where  the 
eldest  son  has  to  be  accepted  by  the  tribe,  and,  if 
his  brothers  as  well  as  himself  are  rejected,  a 
stranger  to  the  family  is  elected.  If  suitable,  the 
sons  of  minor  officials  would  be  appointed  by  the 
batiii  to  succeed  their  father.  The  inheritance  of 
property  waf>  generally  from  father  to  children,  but 
varied  from  tribe  to  tribe  in  the  proportion  assigned 
to  sons  and  daughters  or  to  wife  and  other  relatives. 
Property  held  by  a  man  before  marriage  among  the 
Mantra  was  assigned  on  his  death  to  his  parents, 
brothers,  and  sister.s. 

4.  Languages. — (a)  Malay.— The  Malay  language  belongs  to 
the  Malayo-Polynesiap  family,  related  forms  of  which  occur 
Bporadically  over  an  amazingly  vast  insular  area,  extending 
from  Formosa  in  the  North  to  New  Zealand  in  the  South,  and 
from  Madagascar  in  the  West  to  Easter  Island  in  the  Eastern 
Pacific.i  Malay  itself  has,  moreover,  very  considerable  import- 
ance as  a  lingua  Jraiica  over  a  great  part  of  the  same  region. 
Id  recent  years  a  connexion  has  been  sought  between  the 
Malayo-Polynesiau  family  of  languages  and  a  family  of  *  Austro- 
Asiatic'  languages,  including  S.E.  Asia,  Munda  (Central  India), 
Khasi  (Assam),  Mdn,  o^  Talaing,  and  Khmer,  or  Cambodian 
(Indo-China),  Nicobaiese,  and  the  aboriginal  dialects  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  ;  *  this  connexion  is  now  generally  accepted.'  - 
This  fact  would  actually  link  up  the  Malayan  language  in  pre- 
historic times  with  the  corresponding  element  in  the  Sakai  and 
Semang  dialects  of  the  peninsula.  This  Uieory  ia  entirely  the 
work  of  Schmidt ;  but  0.  O.  Blagden's  work  ^  in  tabulating  the 
various  elements  in  these  aboriginal  dialects  first  made  this 
identification  possible. 

The  Malay  tongue,  by  which  the  standard  speech  of  the 
peninsula  and  E.C.  Sumatra  is  meant,  is  of  an  agglutinative 
character,  the  roots  being,  as  a  rule,  unchanged,  and  new 
words  being  formed  by  means  of  affixes,  infixes,  and  reduplica- 
tion. The  roots  are  mostly  dissyllabic,  and  the  derived  words 
frequently  very  numerous,  while  any  harsh  juxtaposition  of 
consonants  is  avoided,  by  means  of  either  assimilation  or 
dissimilation,  following  certain  recognized  euphonic  rules. 

From  a  phonetic  point  of  view,  Malay  shows  a  remarkably 
small,  almost  a  minute,  number  of  changes  during  the  last  four 
centuries.  At  an  earlier  period  it  had,  however,  become  mor- 
phologically simplified,  analysis  showing  the  development  of  the 
modern  affix  system  out  of  an  earlier  and  more  restricted  sub- 
stratum of  similar  particles  common  to  Malay  itself  and  to  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago.* 

The  oldest  foreign  loan-words  in  Malay  are  Sanskrit,  and  in- 
clude words  for  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  ideas,  with 
some  astronomical,  mathematical,  and  botanical  terms,  a  court 
vocabulary,  and  a  large  number  of  everyday  words.^ 

The  plural  ia  theoretically  formed  by  reduplication,  though, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  vernacular  speech  no  difference  is  made 
between  plural  and  singular.  Reduplication  is,  however,  also 
employed  to  express  a  metaphorical  meaning.  Thus  we  have 
orann,  '  person '  or  '  man '  (whence  orang-utan,  *  man  of  the 
woods'  or  'T,vild  man'),  but  orang-oranii,  'pupil  of  the  eye' 
(corresponding  to  what  are  called,  in  Elizabethan  literature, 
•children,' or 'babies  of  the  eye');  kuching,  '  cat,' but /;itc/unff- 
kuching,  '  biceps  muscle '  (from  the  play  of  tho  muscle ;  the 
Romans,  by  a  curious  antithetical  meUiphor,  compared  it  to  a 
little  mouse — musculntt).  Similar  metaphorical  reduplications 
give  ua  fc^ida,  'horse,'  but  kuila-kuda,  'wooden  horse'  or 
support  (as  in  our  own  towel-horse);   and  tupai^  'squirrel,' 

^  For  illustration  of  this  astonishingly  wide  range  see  below, 
p.  353i>. 

3  See  above,  p.  349,  n.  2. 

8  W.  W.  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Blagden,  Pagan  Racei  0/  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  London,  1906,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  'Language.' 

4  Winstedt,  p.  12. 

8  W.  Maxwell,  Malay  Grammar,  London,  1888,  Introd. 
VOL.  VIIL— 23 


but  iupai-tupai,  '  belaying  pin  '  (on  a  mast,  which  is  compared 
to  a  squirrel  running  up  a  tree). 

With  regard  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  penultimate 
accent,  \\'Mi=tedti  (with  H.  van  der  Wall  and  Gerth  van  Wijkj 
has  recently  (1013)  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strese  falls, 
even  in  standard  Maia>-,  upon  the  penultimate  syllable,  both  in 
the  case  of  einiple  words  and  in  words  that  are  mere  derivatives. 
In  this  he  is  probably  correct,  although  it  is  far  from  heing  in 
accordance  with  the  usually  received  opinion. 

Tlie  Malay  parts  of  speech  frequently  fail  to  coincide  with  our 
own  :  a  root-word  or  radical,  e.g.,  may  often  be  used  either  as 
a  substantive  or  as  an  adjective,  with  complete  indifference, 
and  the  same  remark    holds  true  of   substantive  and  verb. 
Words  which  logically  would  have  priority'  take  precedence  of 
those  which  should  not  do  so.    Thus  the  actual  subject  or  thing 
talked  about,  having  prior  importance  logically,  precedes  any 
word  which  is  merely  quaUficatory ;  also  the  normal  sentence- 
order  is  subject,  verb,  object.    There  ia  no  inflexion  for  gender, 
number,  or  case,  and  the  syntax  is  as  simple  as  that  of  'pidgin 
English.'    Thus  it  has  been  accurately  remarked  that  the  Lines, 
'  Little  boy,  box  of  paints, 
Licked  his  toy,  joined  the  Saints,' 
would  be  verbose  to  a  Malay,  who  would  express  it  as  follows ; 
'Little  boy,  box  paint[sl, 
Lic'kted]  toy,  jom[ed]  Saint[s].'2 

Similarly  an  up-country  European  traveller  who  happened  to 
inquire  whether  there  would  be  time  for  him  to  reach  a  neigli- 
bouring  village  before  nightfall  might  be  puzzled  to  receive  by 
way  of  reply  the  mysterious  monosyllabic  '  Can '  or  '  Dark  '  (as 
the  case  might  be),  the  meaning  in  the  first  case  being  that  he 
could  safely  reckon  on  doing  so,  and  in  the  second  that  night 
would  fall  before  he  reached  his  destination. 

Malay  may,  therefore,  be  thought  of — if  such  an  expression 
may  be  allowed — as  a  kind  of  'shorthand  speech' — a  fact 
which  ia  the  more  remarkable  because  in  the  written  literary 
language  it  often  reaches  the  opposite  extreme  of  exuberant 
verbosity. 

The  dialects  of  Malay  are  many  and  varied,  but  the  three 
that  are  of  most  importance  to  the  present  subject  are  ;  (a)  the 
dialect  of  Kelantan  and  Patani,  {b)  the  dialect  spoken  in  Negri 
SerabDan  {i.e.  especially  in  Naning  and  Rembau),  and  (c)  the 
Riau-Johor  dialect  (spoken  in  Selangor,  Perak,  Pahang,  etc.). 
Of  these  the  first  is  that  which  especially  shows  survivals  from 
the  Malayo-Polynesian  tongue,  to  which  reference  waa  made 
above.  This  correspondence,  moreover,  ia  fairly  close,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  Maori  rua  =  Malay  dua  ('two');  Maori  ika  = 
Malay  ikan  (^'flsh');  cf.  even  the  Easter  Island  ?nafe  =  Malay 
i*ia(i  (' dead ')  ;  Malagasy  vti^a«a=:  Malay  bv.lan  ('moon');  For- 
mosan  ;>wf/afc  =  Malay  perak  ('silver').^  Even  New  Guinea 
dialects  (usually  supposed  to  be  free  from  Malay)  contain  some 
words  of  evident  Malay  origin.  In  view  of  other  evidence,  it 
seems  pemuaaible  to  believe  that  thia  particular  Malay  dialect 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  fornis  a  much-needed  link 
between  standard  Malay  and  the  nearest  Malayo-Polynesian 
languages,  and,  further,  that  it  waa  from  thia  precise  district 
on  the  continental  seaboard  of  south-eastern  Asia  that  this 
Malayan  dialect  spread  throughout  the  Polynesian  islands.  The 
corresponding  social  links  are  (fl)  their  very  similar  kin-systems 
and  (6)  the  general  use  of  tabu. 

(6)  Aboriginal  dialects.— The  languages  of  the  wild  tribes  are 
split  up  into  a  number  of  dialects,  each  confined  to  a  relatively 
small  area.  They  are  rapidly  disappearing,  especially  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  peninsula,  their  place  bein^  taken  by 
Malay  as  the  wild  tribes  become  more  nearly  assimdated  with 
Malays  in  status  and  culture  under  modern  conditions.  Setting 
aside  purely  local  and  unimportant  differences,  the  linguistic 
material,  scanty  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  has  been  classified  into 
three  main  groups,  which  may  be  refen-ed  to  three  principal 
types  or  standards :  (i.)  typical  Semang  dialects,  best  repre- 
sented by  the  speech  of  the  aborigines  in  central  Kedah  and  the 
adjoining  State  of  Raman  ;  (ii.)  t^'pical  Sakai  dialects,  the  best 
specimens  coming  from  south-eastern  Perak  and  the  adjoining 
district  of  Paliang  ;  and  (iiL)  in  the  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  Jakun  dialects,  which  may  be  classed  together  as 
Jakun  or  Malayan  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  large 
number  of  Sakai  words,  because  the  great  bulk  of  their  words 
are  Malayan  and  not  Sakai,  although  they  do  not  afford  material 
so  favourable  for  clear  type-differentiation  as  is  found  among 
the  Sakai  and  Semang.  Both  in  phonology  and  in  vocabulary 
the  Sakai  and  Semang  show  considerable  divergence,  but 
between  the  strongly  contrasted  type-dialecta  are  intermediate 
variations,  the  linguistic  evident-e  thus  supporting  the  ethno- 
logical data  in  pointing  to  contact  and  admixture. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  dialects  fall  into  groups  which  corre- 
spond, though  not  accurately,  with  the  anthropological  varieties 
of  the  aboriginal  races,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Sakai  and  Semang. 

Of  the  attmities  of  the  aboriginal  languages  and  the  elements 
which  have  entered  into  their  composition  something  has 
already  been  said.  It  is  clear  that  all  the  dialects  as  now 
spoken  contain  a  considerable  number  of  purely  Malay  words, 
more  or  less  modified  in  pronunciation  by  the  borrowers.  In 
addition  to  these  loan-words,  however,  wliich  are  easily  identifi- 
able, there  is  a  considerable  element  remaining  which  is  not 
traceable  to  standard  Malay.  The  latter  element,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  was  not  de\  eloped  within  the  peninsula, 
and  this  and  the  Malayo-Polynesian  factor  in  the  aborJeioal 
dialects  which  is  akin  to  the  insular  Malay  spoken  In  the  Malay 
Archipelago  together  make  up  what  is  perhaps  the  largest  com 
ponent  in  the  languages  of  the  aborigines.    A  third  and  still 

1  P.  3L  2  Winstedt,  p.  173.  3  See  above,  p.  353». 
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more  int<restiii(5  olemcnt  has  been  proved  to  show  a  very  close 
affinity  with  the  M4n-Khnier  or  Mftn  dialects  ot  western  Indo- 
China.  The  i<lentiflcations,  though  certain  and  numerous  and 
even  Btrikinpr,  are  rather  disapjwinting,  it  considered  as  a 
vocabularv  percentage.  Sidney  Ray  himself  once  remarked  to 
the  present  writer  :  '  What  is  the  use  ot  our  assuminf;  (as  cerlain 
scholars  had  done]  that  the  Sakai  dialects  are  identifl.ilile  willi 
MOn,  when  all  that  has  been  identified  is  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  entire  vocabulary  1  The  question  is,  what  is  the  remaining 
80  per  cent?' 

To  reply,  we  must  study  attentively  both  the  Semang  and 
Sakai  syntax  structure  and  a  considerable  ijeroentage  ot  the 
vocabulary,  and  especially,  as  regards  Sakai,  the  phonology  ; 
the  modern  Jakun  dialecti  are  ot  no  less  importance.  In  each 
group  there  remains  an  unidentified  element.  Semang  embodies 
a  number  ot  words  which  are  conOned  to  the  Negritos  aTid 
which  are  completely  sul  ficneris.  It  is  clear  that  the  Semang 
dialects  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  M6n-Annam  group. 
These  words  relate  to  matters  of  everyday  life,  and  presumably 
they  represent  the  old  original  dialects  ot  the  Negritos.  Rela- 
tionship with  Andanmnese  has  been  suggested,  but  remains 
completeh-  h.\-pothetical ;  tor  hardly  a  single  word  of  Semang  is 
recognizable  "in  the  Andaman  dialects,  and  this  fact  is  one  of 
the  many  and  great  puzzles  of  the  Semang  problem.  For  th" 
unidentified  element  in  Sakai  no  suggestion  as  to  origin  has  been 
made,  though  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  uncertain  words 
may  yet  be  "traced  not  to  a  Mala.\  an  but  to  a  Mdn-Annam  origin. 
In  the  case  of  the  Jakun  it  is  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  words 
of  unknow-n  origin  occur  in  Semang,  but  not  in  Sakai,  but  they 
are  hardly  of  sutticient  immber  to  support,  the  view  that  Jakun 
dialects  were  originally  allied  to  Semang ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
large  number  ot  Jakun  words  are  certainly  allied  to  Sakai,  and 
Wilkinson,  treating  as  Jakun  certain  southern  Sakai  dialects, 
seeks  to  eliminate  Blagden's  linguistic  Jakun,  but  leaves  un- 
explained both  Kcnaboi  and  the  common  element  in  which 
Mantri,  Bcduanda,  and  Jakun  differ  from  every  other  known 
language. 

j.  Religion :  greater  gods.— (n)  Malay.— The 
ofhcial  Malay  relit;ioii,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  is  Muhamniadanism,  but  the  popular 
beliefs  and  ritual  aftbrd  abundant  proof,  which  is 
supported  by  the  historical  evidence,  that  this 
religion  has  been  superimposed  upon  some  form  of 
Hinduism,  which  itself,  when  introduced  into  the 
country,  superseded  an  earlier  and  more  primitive 
type  of  belief,  of  shamanistic  character.  Folklore, 
charm-books,  and  romances  go  to  show  that  the 
greater  gods  of  the  Malay  pantheon — so  far  as  their 
names  go — are  borrowed  Hindu  divinities,  while 
the  lesser  gods  and  spirits  are  native  to  the  Malay 
religious  system,  incorporated  in  and  modified  by 
the  hif^her  religions,  but  not  entirely  forgotten. 

Taking  first  the  Hindu  divinities,  we  find  Visnu, 
tlie  preserver,  Brahma,  the  creator,  Batara  Guru  ' 
(Siva),  Kala,"  and  Seri'  simultaneously  invoked 
by  the  magician.  Of  the  greater  divinities  Batara 
Guru  is,  in  the  minds  of  the  Malays,  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  ;  in  other  words,  the 
Malays  were  of  the  Saivite  sect  of  Brahmanism. 
In  the  Hiknyat  Sang  Samba,  the  Malay  version  of 
the  Bhaumakdi'ya,  Batara  Guru  appears  as  the 
supreme  god  Siva,  with  Brahma  and  Visnu  as 
subordinate  deities.  He  alone  has  the  Water  of 
Life  which  resuscitates  slaughtered  heroes.  The 
Malay  magician  ■will,  on  occasion,  boldly  declare 
that  he  was  the  all-powerful  spirit  who  held  the 
place  of  Allah  before  the  advent  of  Muhammadan- 
ism,  a  spirit  so  powerful  that  he  'could  restore  the 
dead  to  life ' ;  and  that  to  him  all  prayers  were 
addressed  at  that  period.  It  may  be  noted  that 
most  of  the  theological  terms  in  use  among  the 
Malays  are  of  Sanskrit  origin,  and  that  the  titles 
Sang-yang  ('  the  deity')  and  Batara  are  used  mostly 
of  the  older  Hindu  divinities.  The  Malays,  how- 
ever, in  adopting  the  Sanskrit  title  of  Guru,  seem 
to  have  transferred  it  to  a  hunting-god,  whom  they 
identify  in  certain  localities  with  the  '  Spectre,'  or 
'Demon  Huntsman,'  though  pure  Hinduism  would 
certainly  not  have  recognized  hunting  (one  of  the 
deadly  sins  of  that  religion)  as  a  pursuit  fit  for  one 
of  their  deities.  Further,  the  Malays  distinguish 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  side  of  ISatara  Guru's 
character,  which  may  point  back  to  the  combina- 

1  Gurti  =  8piritual  guide.  iJatara  is  Skr.  hhaUdra,  'highly 
honourable* ;  in  Jav.  (Manjapabit)  and  Sej.  Mai.  it^'king.* 

'  Skr.  Ijiila,  '  black,"  an  epithet  ot  .Siva. 

s  Skr.  Sri,  goddess  of  good  fortune  and  wife  ot  Vi^ui. 


tion  into  one  of  what  were  originally  two  distinct 
personalities,  Batara  Guru  and  Kala.  Thus  the 
Malay  Kala  holds  as  his  only  definite  sphere  of 
influence  the  foreshore,  a  strip  intermediate 
between  the  land -sphere  of  Batara  Guru  and  the 
dominion  of  a  third  deity  called  '  Grand-Sire  Long- 
Claws '  (Toh  Panjan"  Kuku).  This  atteiupt  to 
divide  the  spheres  of  land  and  sea  must  again  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  Malays,  as  Hindu  mytho- 
logy knows  nothing  of  the  sea.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  greater  deities  of  the  Malayan 
pantheon  we  may,  after  all,  recognize  Malayan 
deities  simply  renamed  after  the  gods  of  the 
Hindus.  The  Batara  Guru  of  the  sea  is  identified 
by  some  magicians  with  Si  Raya,  and  occasionally 
with  the  god  of  mid-currents  (Marabang  "rali 
Harus).  Sickness  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  him, 
but  it  is  not  usually  so  fatal  as  illness  induced  by 
the  malice  of  ihe  Demon  Huntsman,  and  fishermen 
and  seafarers,  on  the  other  hand,  obtain  from  him 
many  benefits.  The  only  other  deities  of  import- 
ance are  the  White  Divinity,  who  dwells  in  the 
sun,  the  Black  Divinity,  who  dwells  in  the  moon, 
and  the  Yellow  Divinity,  who  dwells  in  the  sunset ; 
the  last  is  considered  most  dangerous  to  children, 
and  Malayan  parents  always  endeavour  to  keep 
their  children  within  doors  at  sunset  and  during  the 
twilight  in  order  to  avoid  his  malignant  influence. 
(b)  Pagan  races.—ln  view  of  the  still  inadequate 
evidence  of  the  beliefs  of  the  pagan  tribes  in  rela- 
tion to  a  supreme  deity,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
some  caution  in  making  any  statement  as  to  their 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
at  least  safe  to  remark  that  any  one  who,  as  the 
result  of  mere  worrying  by  questions,  commits 
himself  to  the  statement  that  any  of  these  pagan 
races  have  no  such  beliefs  whatever  proves  merely 
that  his  own  methods  of  investigation  are  at  fault 
in  these  matters. 

It  appears,  moreover,  clear  that  the  Semang  and 
Jakun,  and  possibly  also  the  Sakai,  are  at  present 
in  the  stage  of  development,  common  to  most 
primitive  peoples,  in  which  the  supreme  deity  be- 
longs to  the  realm  of  mythology  rather  than  of 
religion  proper.  Since  he  stands  more  or  less  aloof 
from  the  affairs  of  this  world  and  the  next,  and 
possesses  no  cult,  his  claims  to  recognition  are  set 
aside  in  favour  of  spirits  more  closely  in  touch  with 
mundane  all'airs,  whose  powers  for  good  and  evil 
are  constantly  capable  of  exercise  and  who  at  every 
turn  must  be  propitiated.  Among  the  Semang 
there  is  clear  evidence  for  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  being,  combined  with  a  crude  dualism 
based  upon  natural  phenomena. 

According  to  one  account,  Ta'  Ponn  ('Grandfather  Ponn')l9 
a  powerful  but  benevolent  being  described  as  the  maker  of 
the  world.  He  was,  in  fact,  described  to  the  present  writer 
by  the  Semang  of  Kedah  as  being  'like  a  Malay  Raja;  there 
was  nobody  above  him.'  He  is  the  moon's  husband  and  lives 
with  Ag-Ag,  the  crow  who  is  the  sun's  husband,  in  the  eastern 
heavens.  Ta'  Ponn  has  four  children,  two  male  and  two  female. 
His  mother  Yak  is  the  old  Earth-mother,  and  lives  underground 
in  the  middle  of  the  earth.  He  has  a  great  enemy,  Kakuh,  who 
lives  ui  the  west.  He  is  dangerous  and  very  black.  That  is 
why  the  east  is  bright  and  the  west  dark.  The  heavens  are  in 
three  tiers,  the  highest  ot  which  is  called  Kokuh,  and  which  are 
defended  against  unauthorized  intrusion  by  a  giant  coco-nut 
monkey,  who  drives  away  any  one  found  trying  to  enter  the 
heavens. 

The  naturalistic  dualism  of  this  account  is  obvi- 
ous ;  from  his  place  of  abode,  and  from  his  having 
the  moon  as  his  consort,  we  may  perhaps  conclude 
that  'I'a'  Ponn  is  a  spirit  of  the  rising  sun.  In 
addition  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  Seni.iiig 
recognize  two  other  superior  deities,  Kari,  a  thunder- 
god,  the  supreme  creator,  ruler,  and  judge,  and  I'le, 
a  related  but  subordinate  divinity,  who,  under 
Kari,  created  earth  and  man.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, is  too  slender  for  dogmatic  statement,  and 
the  point  still  awaits  the  collection  of  further 
material. 
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The  religion  of  the  Sakai  is  more  shainanibLie  in 
character  than  that  of  the  Semang,  and,  if  any 
corresponding  belief  exists  among  them,  as  has 
been  maintained,  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  cults 
of  demons,  ghosts,  and  spirits.  The  Jakun  afford 
more  certain  evidence  of  a  belief  in  a  supreme 
deity,  although  their  conceptions  at  the  best  are 
va,gne  and  shadowy.  The  Mautri  say  that  Tuhan 
Di-Bawah,  lord  of  the  under  world,  created  the 
earth  and  dwells  beneath  it,  supporting  everything 
above  him  by  his  power.  The  Benua  believe  in 
one  god,  Pirman,'  who  dwells  above  the  sky  and 
is  invisible.  He  made  the  world  and  everything 
that  is  visible.  The  greater  part  of  the  Jakun  of 
Johor  know  and  ackno^vledge  a  supreme  being 
whom  they  call  by  the  Malayo-Arabic  name  of 
Tuhan  Allah ;  the  grotesquely  slight  influence, 
however,  that  is  really  exercised  bv  Muliamma- 
danism  on  the  wild  races  of  the  Malayan  jungles 
is  best  evidenceil  by  the  statement  of  those  tribes 
who  believe  that  Muhammad,  the  prophet  of  God, 
is  the  wife  of  the  supreme  deity. 

6.  Lesser  gods,  spirits,  and  ghosts.— (a)  Malay. 
— Subordinate  to  the  great  gods  are  lesser  gods  or 
spirits  whose  place  in  Malay  mythology  is  due  to 
Muhammadan  influences  ;  their  inferiority  may  in 
part  be  due  to  the  law  that  the  gods  of  the  auto- 
chthones are  usually  considered  by  an  invader 
more  powerful  than  his  own  deities.  These  lesser 
gods  and  spirits  are  th&jin,  or  genii.  The  Malays, 
to  a  certain  extent,  show  a  tendency  to  identify 
them  with  the  spirits  of  the  older  Hindu  religion, 
but  only  the  Black  King  of  the  Genii  (Sang  Gala- 
Raja)  appears  to  rise  on  occasion  to  the  level  of 
the  great  divinities,  when  he  is  regarded  as  a  mani- 
festation of  Batara  Guru  in  his  destructive  aspect 
as  Siva,  or  Kala,  though  later  he  came  to  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  personality.  This  would  also 
explain  the  difficult  problems  of  how  the  Black  and 
White  Genii  come  to  be  regarded  as  brothers,  the 
latter  being  identified  with  Maharaja  Deva,  'gi-eat 
king  of  the  gods.'  The  genii  are  also  subdivided 
into  good  and  faithful  (jin  islam)  and  bad  (//re 
kafir),  tliis  nomenclature  being  obviously  a  Muslim 
accretion.  In  addition  to  these  subdivisions  they 
are  also  regarded  as  attached  to  special  objects — 
e.g.,  the  powerful  jin  of  the  royal  musical  instru- 
ments. The  genii  are  able  to  do  infinite  harm  to 
mortals,  and  choose  as  their  dwelling-places  hollows 
in  the  hills,  solitai-y  places  in  the  forests,  dead 
epiphytes  on  trees,  etc.  They  are  sometimes  said 
to  derive  from  the  dissolution  of  various  parts  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  world-snake  Sakatimuna,  the 
first  great  failure  at  man's  creation. 

The  Malays  have  also  adopted  into  their  popular 
religion  the  Muhammadan  belief  in  angels  (Azrael, 
Michael,  and  Gabriel),  prophets  (Solomon,  David, 
and  Joseph),  and  chiefs,  four  in  number  penned  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

Ghosts  and  spirits  are  known  by  the  generic  name 
of  hanfu.  Of  these  there  are  many  varieties.  Bantu 
ktihor  are  grave-demons  who,  with  the  spirits  of 
murdered  men,  prey  upon  the  living  whenever  they 
see  an  opportunity  ;  hantu  ribut  is  the  storm-fiend  ; 
}inntuayera.nA  Aa»i<u/aM<are  water-andseaspirits ; 
hantu  rimba,  deep  forest  demons  ;  hantu  bcrok,  the 
baboon-demon;  hantu  be/ian,  the  tiger-demon; 
and  hantu  sonijkei,  the  'loosening'  demon,  who 
interferes  with  rope-snares  and  traps  for  wild 
animals.  In  addition  there  are  giants  and  '  tall ' 
demons  (bota,  qasi-goM,  and  hantu  tinggi)  as  well 
as  'good  people'  {bidadari  or  peri),  who  are  of 
foreign  origin  ;  echo'  spirits  (orang  bunyian),  spirits 
of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  they  are  good 

'But   thia   name   (  =  FiniiifH,   'Word  of   God')   is  clearly 
borrowed,  like  Allah,  from  Muslim  sources. 
»  Possibly  Skr.  iaitkara,  •  heueficent,"  an  epithet  ot  Siva. 
»  Or 'hidden.' 


fairies  and  very  easily  cheated  ;  blood-sucking 
demons  of  various  kinds,  mostly  birth-spirits  (these 
last  being  certainly  among  the  ghastliest  concep- 
tions of  humanity) ;  and  others  such  as  the  hantu 
kopek,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  our  own  night- 
mare. 

(6)  Pagan  races. — Except  in  one  or  two  cases, 
little  has  been  recorded  concerning  the  beliefs  of 
the  pagan  tribes  relating  to  the  spirits  or  demons. 
Those  which  most  afflict  the  Sakai  of  Ulu-Bertam 
are  the  'tiger-spirit,'  the  'jungle-spirit,'  and  the 
'river-  or  water-spirit.'  Against  these  charms  and 
simples  can  prevail.  Against  the  tree-spirit,  how- 
ever, who  slays  liis  victims  before  any  one  can  help, 
there  is  no  protection.  The  Sakai  of  Selangor  had 
a  ceremony  at  which  they  sat  and  blew  bamboo 
pipes  and  sang  to  the  demons. 

The  spirits  in  which  the  Bgslsi  believe  include 
the  ^vind-demon  [jin  angin),  who  lives  on  a  white 
rock  near  Tanjoug  Tuan  (Cape  Rachado) ;  the 
demonic  legion  {jm  sa-ribu),  who  dwell  in  the 
earth  and,  when  possible,  feed  upon  human  beings ; 
and  the  garrotting  demon  (jin  sa-rapat),  who  lives 
in  the  uplands.  Certain  trees  are  the  embodiment 
of  spirits,  notably  the  gutta,  eagle  wood,  and 
camphor  trees,  and  this  idea  is  extended  to  inert 
objects — e.g.,  canoes,  treasure- jars,  and  stone  im- 
plements.    Chipping  a  jar  kills  its  spirit. 

The  Demon  Huntsman  (hantu  si  buru)  is  ten  ft. 
high,  and  his  face  is  very  hairy.  From  nightfall 
onwards  during  the  full  of  the  moon  he  hunts  the 
wild  boar  and  the  sambhar-deev.  Although  he  is 
highly  dangerous  to  mankind,  many  have  made 
friends  with  him,  and,  when  they  have  invoked 
him,  he  has  cured  them  of  their  illness.  Other 
spirits  are  the  river-spirit,  the  demon  of  fatal  birth- 
sickness,  and  the  tomb-demon,  which,  in  one  of  its 
manifestations,  plunders  graves  in  the  form  of  wild 
beasts,  such  as  deer  and  tigers. 

7.  The  soul. — (a)  Malay. — In  Malay  beliefs  the 
semangat  ('human  soul')  is  a  thin,  unsubstantial 
mannikin,  temporarily  absent  from  tlie  body  in 
sleep,  trance,  or  disease,  and  permanently  departed 
after  death.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  thumb  and 
invisible,  but  is  supposed  to  correspond  in  shape, 
proportion,  and  complexion  to  its  embodiment ;  it 
can  fly  quickly  from  place  to  place,  and  it  is  often, 
perhaps  metaphorically,  addressed  as  a  bird.  In 
mental  attributes  it  is  quasi-human  and  may  pos- 
sess, independently  of  its  corporeal  owner,  personal 
consciousness  and  volition.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  semangat  cannot  be  the  '  soul '  because  it  is 
believed  to  quit  the  body  and  wander  about  during 
sleep,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  a  spirit  of 
\'itality.  But  this  very  same  reasoning  would  show 
that  it  cannot  be  a  spirit  of  vitality.  What  is 
actually  meant  here  by  'soul,'  however,  is  the 
native  (and  our  own  medifeval)  idea  of  the  soul, 
which  is  something  very  different  from  the  soul  of 
our  modem  idealistic  Christianity.  The  latter 
might  indeed  almost  be  described,  in  comparison 
with  its  mediaeval  prototype,  as  a  '  super-soul,'  and 
it  is  only  the  more  primitive  idea  of  the  soul  in 
which  we  are  here  interested. 

In  charms  it  is  addressed  as  having  a  house, 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  identified  with  its 
embodiment  (the  body  of  its  owner).  As  the 
sSmangat  is  separable  from  the  bodj',  it  follows 
that,  if  called  in  the  right  way,  it  may  be  made  to 
follow — a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  or  lover  who  possesses  the  requisite  magical 
powers.  When  abducted,  it  may  be  imprisoned  in 
a  lump  of  earth,  a  cloth,  or  a  wax  mannikin.  The 
lump  of  earth  should  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
victim's  body — e.g.,  with  the  sole  of  the  naked  foot. 
An  escaping  or  svioonmr^ semangat  may  be  recalled 
to  the  owner's  body  ;  hence  the  form  of  certain 
kinds  of  medical  treatment.     In  the  older  charms 
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tlie  slmnngat  is  distinctly  refuneii  to  a8  being 
sevenfold,  and,  as  a  !<iniilar  multiple  division  is 
found  elsewheio  aninn^'  savages  (PC*  i.  391  f.),' 
this  may  be  taken  as  original,  altlnmgh  seven  is  a 
somewhat  favourite  number  in  Malay  magic. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  sriiimir/ats  does  not 
confine  them  to  liuiiiaii  beings.  Animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  sfmnnifats  arc  clearly  recognized. 
While  in  the  case  of  animals  the  st'immgat  is  a 
counterpart,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  its  embodiment, 
in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  the  tree 
semtingat  or  the  ore  shiiangat  is  usvially  an  animal, 
whereas  the  rice  ■•■■anangat  is  treated  as  resembling 
a  human  infant.  The  sEmangnt  of  the  eaglewood 
tree,  e.g.,  takes  the  form  of  a  bird,  the  tin-ore 
simangal  that  of  .'i  bullalo,  the  gold-ore  scmnngat 
that  of  a  deer,  ami  so  fortli.  A  box  or  a  tre.isnre- 
iar  may  also  have  a  shnniigat  until  clii^ipcd  or 
rnoken,  when  the  sciitangut  escapes  from  it.  An 
interesting  variation  has  been  said  to  occur  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  whore  the  s^mangat  of 
a  particular  kind  of  boat  is  called  by  a  special  name, 
imiyor,  as  opposed  to  the  usual  soul-name,  nHman- 
gat."^  But  there  is  no  trace  of  this  fonn  on  the 
west  coast  or  apparently  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
peninsula. 

This  creed  is  no  empty  belief  inoperative  in  daily 
life.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  Malay's  mental 
attitude  and  practice  in  all  dealings  with  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Although  Malay  animism  is  consistent  and  com- 
plete in  extending  the  belief  in  the  semangat  to  all 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  side  by  side  with 
the  pmely  animistic  belief  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  a  special  Circe-like  theory  attributing 
animals,  birds,  iishes,  reptiles,  and  trees  to  an 
(accursed)  human  origin.  The  elephant,  tiger,  bear, 
deer,  crocodile,  solid-crested  hornbill,  and  stick- 
insect  are  examples.  Evidence  of  such  anthro- 
pomorphic ideas  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
folklore  but  in  many  magical  ceremonies  and 
charms  of  Malaya  (on  the  semangat  see,  further, 
Indonesians). 

(b)  Pagan  races. — Of  the  conception  of  the 
simangat  held  by  the  pagan  tribes  very  little  is 
known,  .and,  lacking  definite  statement,  their 
beliefs  must  be  inferred  from  their  methods  of 
burial  and  treatment  of  the  dead  and  their  views 
of  the  life  after  death. 

According  to  the  eastern  Semang  (Pangan)  of 
Kelantan,  each  man  has  a  sSmnngat  shaped  exactly 
like  himself,  but  '  red  like  blood  '  and  '  no  bigger 
than  a  grain  of  maize.'  It  was  passed  on  by  the 
mother  to  her  child.  After  death  the  sSmangats 
of  the  wise  proceed  to  a  paradise  in  the  west  in 
which  grow  fruit-trees.  To  reach  it  they  cross  a 
bridge  consisting  of  the  trunk  of  a  colossal  tree.  At 
the  end  of  the  bridge  sits  a  hideous  demon,  and 
such  of  the  Semang  as  are  scared  by  him  fall  into 
a  vast  boiling  lake  beneath,  in  which  they  swim 
for  three  years  until  the  Lord  of  the  Paradise  of 
Fruit-Trees  lets  down  his  great  toe  for  them  to 
clutch,  and  in  this  contemptuous  fa.shion  pulls 
tbeni  out.  The  old  and  wise  men  for  this  reason 
were  buried  in  trees,  so  that  they  could  fly  over 
the  demon's  head.  The  western  .Semang  believed 
that  only  the  medicine-men  went  to  the  Land  of 
Fruit;  the  lay  members  of  the  tribe  crossed  the 
sea  to  a  land  of  screw-pines  and  thatch-palms, 
wherein  was  the  hole  into  which  the  sun  fell  at 
night.  If  they  had  committed  any  bad  action, 
they  started  by  the  same  road,  but  turned  north 
to  a  land  wliicli  had  two  months  of  day  and  one 
month  of  night.  Among  the  .Sakai  it  has  been 
'  See  also  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malaj/  Maijic,  London.  IIIOO,  pp.  60, 
411,  etc  It  in  eur])ri9ing  to  find  auontf  Malays  thia  sevenfold 
division  of  Plato  himself. 

'•*  N.  Annaridale,  "The  Theory  of  Souls  amon^  the  Malays  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,'  J  HAS,  Straits  Branch,  v.  3[1909J. 


said  that  slmaugats  proceed  to  a  Hades  (Niraka  ') 
where  thoj'  are  washed  clean  by  one  '  Granny  Long- 
Breasts,'  and  made  to  walk  across  a  boiling  cauldmn 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  chopper.  Bad  semnngnt,^ 
fall  in,  good  ones  escape  to  an  Island  of  Fruit, 
where  they  wait  until  a  friend  comes  to  show  them 
the  way  to  the  '  Husks  of  the  Clouds.' 

The  Mantri  possess  peculiarly  positive  faith 
in  the  continued  existence  of  the  shtiangat  after 
death.  It  leaves  the  body  and  is  carried  by  Bayang 
Lasa  either  to  Ngangnari  or  to  Fruit  Island  (Pulau 
Buah),  far  away  in  the  region  of  the  setting  sun, 
where  all  semangats  dwell  in  harmony,  marry,  and 
have  children.  Those  who  die  a  violent  death  go 
to  Red  Land  (Tanah  Merah),  a  desert  place  and 
b.arren,  repairing  tliencc  to  Fruit  Island  to  get 
their  nourishment.  The  l!enna,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  that  after  death  the  i't'/ji'r;ig'f((  dissolves  into 
nothingness  again,  having  been  fashioned  from 
air  by  I'irman.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  hold 
that  the  ■'■■Smangats  of  medicine-men,  while  their 
animate  bodies  remain  behind,  are  conveyed  or 
carried  to  heaven  in  music. 

8.  Animism. — Although  it  would  in  any  case  be 
justifiable  to  regard  the  attitude  of  the  Malays 
towards  the  kerumat,  or  holy  place,  as  a  survival 
from  an  earlier  stage  of  religious  belief  on  the 
analogy  of  similar  ideas  among  more  primitive 
peoples,  there  is,  in  addition,  abundant  evidence 
to  support  the  view  that  not  only  Muhammadanism, 
but  also  the  popular  ideas  traceable  to  a  modified 
Hinduism,  are  superimposed  upon  a  form  of  religion 
in  which  animism  was  the  predominant  factor. 
A  belief  in  spirits  pervades  the  whole  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  position 
and  importance  of  the  medicine-man  or  magician 
{pawang  and  bomor),  the  language  of  the  innumer- 
able charms  recited  on  any  and  every  conceivable 
occasion,  and  the  ceremonies  which  accompany 
any  and  every  action  or  undertaking — even  in  some 
cases  the  most  trivial — would  in  themselves  point 
to  this  particular  conclusion,  even  if  we  lacked 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  statements  of  the 
Malays  themselves  with  regard  to  their  object 
and  meaning.  Important  proof  of  this  connexion 
is  furnished  by  the  relations  of  the  Malays  with 
animals,  with  trees,  and  with  the  crops,  ,tnd 
especially  by  their  remarkable  beliefs  with  regard 
to  mining. 

(a)  Animals. — To  nearly  all  animals,  but  especi- 
ally to  the  larger,  the  Malays  attribute  anthropo- 
morphic traits  and,  in  some  cases,  superhuman 
powers.  The  elephant  and  tiger,  e.g.,  are  believed 
to  possess  cities  or  districts  in  which  they  assume 
human  form  and  live  in  houses.  According  to  a 
legend  which  comes  from  Labu  in  Selangor,  a  man 
tracked  an  elephant  to  her  home  and  married  her 
in  human  form.  She  resumed  her  animal  form 
when,  on  returning  to  his  country  against  her 
express  directions,  he  gave  her  food  which  included 
certain  young  tree-shoots.  The  tiger,  which  is  an 
object  of  especial  fear,  is  believed  to  be  a  demon  in 
the  form  of^a  beast  ;  in  the  legendary  'Tiger  Vil- 
lage '  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  thatched  with 
human  hair,  men's  bones  are  the  rafters,  and  men's 
skins  the  hut-walls.  The  original  tiger  was  a  boy 
found  in  the  forest  who  changed  into  a  tiger  when 
beaten  with  many  stripes  by  his  schoolmaster. 
The  latter  placed  a  ban  upon  him  to  compel  him 
to  'ask  for'  his  prey.  The  tiger  therefore  uses 
divination  by  leaves  (of  certain  forest  trees)  to 
ascertain  whether  his  petition  for  a  victim  has  heen 
granted.  It  may  bo  added  that  he  is  also  believed 
to  doctor  his  wounds  with  leaf-poultices.  The 
belief  in  wertigers  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  in- 
grained of  Malay  superstitions,  but  the  power  to 
become  such  a  being  is  believed  to  belong  especially 
1  Skr.  naraka,  '  hell.' 
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to  one  tribe  of  Simiatrans,  the  Korinehi  Malays, 
of  whom  tliere  are  a  number  living  in  the  peninsula. 
In  one  case  a  dead  wer-tiger  was  identified  by  his 
possessing  a  gold  tooth  derived  from  his  human 
original  (see  Lycanthkopy).  Both  ghost-elephants 
and  ghost-tigers  are  strongly  believed  in.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  one  shrunken  foot,  are 
harmless,  and  are  the  tutelary  spirits  of  certain 
regions  of  sacred  localities.  The  most  famous 
ghost-tigers  of  the  peninsula  dwelt  on  Mount  Ophir 
(4000  ft.),  near  Malacca;  in  Selangor  they  were 
the  guaidians  of  a  shrine  on  the  summit  of  the 
Jugra  Hill.  The  latter  were  formerly  reputed  to 
be  the  pets  of  the  princess  of  Malacca  ;  thus  the 
two  stories  were  connected.  The  princess  is  said 
by  local  report  to  have  established  herself  on  Mount 
Ophii-  at  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  invasion,  and 
still  visits  the  hill  in  Selangor,  accompanied  by  a 
handsome  tiger,  though  herself  invisible.  When 
a  tiger  was  killed,  a  public  reception  was  accorded 
to  him  in  the  ne."irest  village,  at  which  he  was 
treated  as  a  powerful  war-chief  or  champion,  and 
was  entertained  by  an  exhibition  of  dancing  and 
fencing.  Both  claws  and  whiskers  of  the  tiger  are 
greatly  valued  as  charms  ;  the  latter  are  sometimes 
twisted  up  with  a  man's  moustache,  to  strike  terror 
into  his  enemies,  and  the  former  are  imitated  in 
the  tiger's  claw  knives  worn  on  their  fingers  by 
the  men  who  pretend  to  be  wer-tigers. 

Equally  significant  are  the  stories  and  beliefs 
connected  with  the  mouse-deer  or  chevrotain.  This 
animal  occupies  the  place  of  Brer  Rabbit  in  Malay 
folklore  ; '  it  figures  in  numberless  proverbial  say- 
ings and  romances,  and  is  honoured  by  the  title  of 
Mentri  Belukar,  'the  Vizier  of  the  (secondary) 
Forest-growth.'  In  the  fire-getting  ceremony  it  is 
said  to  ask  for  fire  wherewith  to  '  singe  its  mother- 
in-law's  feathers '  (a  bird). 

Hunting  dogs  are  continually  addressed  as  if 
they  were  huruan  beings.  It  is,  liowever,  believed 
^hat  it  is  unlucky  tb  see  them  in  the  jungle,  unless 
the  person  meeting  them  barks  after  the  manner  of 
a  wild  dog  before  they  have  time  to  do  so.  Cats, 
in  addition  to  possessing  supernatural  powers  [e.g., 
in  the  rain-making  ceremony),  are  lucky  because 
they  w  isli  for  the  prosperity  of  their  owners.  On 
the  other  hand,  cat-killers,  when  in  purgatory,  will 
be  required  to  cut  and  carry  coco-nut  logs  to  the 
number  of  hairs  on  the  cat's  body,  wherefore  cats 
are  not  •  killed,'  but  only  set  adrift  on  rafts  to 
perish  of  hunger.* 

The  llesh  of  swine  is  now  regarded  as  unclean  by 
the  modern  (Muhammadan)  Malay,  but  there  are 
indications  that  this  was  not  always  the  case  ;  thus 
a  wild  pig's  paunch  is  required  in  a  Malay  recipe 
for  turning  brass  into  gold ;  the  wild  pig,  more- 
over, is  hunted  and  eaten  with  a\idity  bj-  the 
wild  jungle  tribes,  as  is  still  the  case  in  N.  Borneo 
and  other  parts  of  tlie  Malayan  region.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  o.v,  and  the  former  is  used, 
and  not  the  latter,  for  sacrificial  feasts — a  fact 
which  suggests  an  obscure  survival  of  Hindu  belief. 
The  earth  itself  is  supported  on  the  horn  of  a 
gigantic  wild  buffalo. 

The  attitude  of  the  ilalays  towards  wild  animals 
and  their  belief  in  their  magical  powers  are  further 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  hunting  and  trapping 
no  skill  can  avail  unless  it  is  itself  supi)orted  by 
magic,  by  special  charms  supplied  by  the  medicine- 
man, and  by  fomiulse  to  be  repeated  in  setting  the 
traps  and  snares  or  when  actually  engaged  in 
hunting  operations,  either  to  ensure  success  or  to 
serre  as  a  protection.  Like  the  Siamese  elephant - 
wizard,  the  Malay  deer-wizard  himself  must  first 

>  W.  W.  Ske.at,  fahle.-:  and  Folktales frmn  an  Eastern  Forest, 
Cambridge,  1901,  Introd.  v.  .xiiL 
» Clifford,  p.  47.         ■  I 


enter  the  toils  before  a  hunt  begins,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence the  deer  matdcally  to  enter  the  deer-snares. 
If  this  were  omitted,  the  ropes  would  fail  to  hold 
the  deer,  nor  would  the  deer  enter.  The  marks  on 
the  legs  of  the  sambhar  deer  (rnsn)  are  due  to 
ulcers  on  the  legs  of  its  human  original. 

Fish  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  water,  like  land 
animals,  are  regarded  as  having  human  or  super- 
human qualities,  and,  when  catching  them,  the 
Malays  have  to  perform  ceremonies  to  overcome 
their  spiritual  nature  and  magical  powers.  The 
crocodile,  e.g.,  is,  according  to  one  account,  a  boy 
who  fell  from  his  mother's  arms  into  the  water. 
The  various  species  of  fish  also  have  their  special 
origin  ;  one  kind  is  said  to  be  originally  a  cat, 
another  a  monkey,  another  a  human  being  drowned 
in  the  river,  and  so  forth.  The  Norse  myth  of  the 
rivers  sprung  from  the  teats  of  the  cow  AuShumla 
is  recalled  by  a  Perak  story  of  a  large  specimen  of 
the  mudfish  called  aruan.  Many  magical  or  semi- 
magical  beliefs  cling  round  the  crocodile.  In  many 
of  the  rivers  certain  crocodiles  are  regarded  as  the 
sacred  embodiment  of  dead  chiefs,  and  are  free 
from  molestation.  When  hunting  these  reptUes, 
the  Malays  repeat  charms  and  take  precautions  to 
secure  capture  by  symbolic  actions  such  as  striking 
the  water  with  the  canoe-paddle  in  imitation  of  the 
crocodile's  tail ;  or,  when  eating  curry,  by  gulping 
down  three  lumps  of  rice  successively  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  hoped  the  reptile  will  take  the  bait ; 
or  (by  avoidance)  by  not  taking  the  bones  of  cuiTy- 
raeats  for  fear  that  the  wooden  cross-piece  buried 
in  the  bait  wUl  fail  to  hold  the  crocodile. 

An  elaborate  ceremony  precedes  and  accompanies  a  fishing 
expedition.  It  includes  notification  by  tliree  loud  cries  to  the 
land-spirits  that  offerings,  consisting  of  rice,  betel,  parts  of  a 
goat  sacrificed  for  the  purpose,  cigarettes,  etc.,  hung  up  on  a 
tree  in  a  sacrificial  tray,  await  their  acceptance,  and  the  offering 
of  two  similar  trays,  one  in  shallow  water  and  one,  containing 
the  goat's  head,  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  fishing  stakes. 
Miscellaneous  offerings  from  a  basket  are  scattered  while  the 
boat  is  rowed  out  to  the  stakes,  and,  when  they  are  reached, 
Siiffron-coloured  and  parched  rice  is  scattered  on  the  water, 
while  the  '  neutralizing  rice-paste '  ceremony  is  performed  on 
the  stakes  and  the  boats.  A  number  of  tabus,  such  as  seven 
days'  refraining  from  sexual  indulgence,  the  avoidance  of  bath- 
ing without  a  bathing-cloth,  or  of  taking  an  umbrella  into  the 
fishing-boats,  or  of  climbing  the  tishing-stakes  with  boots  on,  are 
strictly  enforced.  The  use  of  a  tabu  language  by  the  fishermen 
is  also  derigiuur. 

Among  the  wUd  tribes  simUar  beliefs  are  enter- 
tained, but  in  particular  they  look  upon  animals 
as  the  embodiment  of  their  illustrious  dead.  The 
elephant,  the  largest  and  most  imjiortant  of  the 
animals,  is  the  one  into  which  the  scmangats 
of  Semang  chiefs  are  supposed  to  migrate.  In 
consequence,  it  has  euphemistic  and  propitiatory 
names.  The  same  applies  to  the  tiger.  Monkeys, 
snakes,  and  birds  play  an  important  part  in 
8emang  mythology,  while  among  insects  the  stick- 
insect  is  the  most  important.  The  list  of  animals 
to  which  the  semangats  of  chiefs  are  supposed  by 
the  Bfisisi  to  migrate  is  e.xtended  beyond  beasts  of 
prey,  including  deer  and  pigs  as  well  as  tigers  and 
crocodiles.  Among  the  Mantri  the  tigers  are  the 
slaves  of  the  wizard,  or  poyang,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  immortal,  while  the  Jakun  believe  that,  if  a 
tiger  meets  them  in  their  path,  it  is  a  man  who 
has  sold  himself  to  the  evil  spirit  in  order  that  in 
such  a  form  he  may  w  reak  vengeance  on  his  enemy 
or  give  play  to  his  malignity.  The  amount  of  un- 
natural nistory  associated  with  animals  is,  indeed, 
quite  remarkable  for  a  race  whose  jungle  knowledge 
is  so  complete  as  it  is  among  real  up-country 
Malays.  "The  case  of  the  large  caterpillar  which  is 
believed  to  metamorphose  into  a  squirrel  is  typical. 

(b)  Birds. — Ideas  of  various  kinds,  mostfy  ani- 
mistic or  anthropomorphic  in  character,  are  very 
generally  associated  with  birds  by  the  Malays.  As 
a  rule,  nocturnal  birds  are  ill-omened.  If  one  species 
of  ow  1  alights  near  a  house  and  hoots,  it  is  said  that 
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there  will  sdou  be  a  '  tearing  of  cloth  '  for  a  shroud. 
If  the  bdbcrck,  a  nocturnal  bird  which  files  in  flocks 
(a  goat-8Ucker  or  night-jar),  is  heard,  the  peasant 
brings  out  a  wooden  platter,  beats  it  witlx  a  knife, 
and  calls  out.  '  Great-grandfather,  bring  us  their 
hearts,'  in  the  hope  of  deluding  the  spirits  into  the 
belief  that  he  forms  one  of  the  train  of  the  Spectre 
Huntsman  (hnntu  pembnru)  which  these  birds 
accompany,  and  most  therefore  not  be  attacked 
by  them. 

The  argus  pheasant  {kuang)  is  said  in  Perak  to 
have  been  metamorphosed  from  a  woman  ;  the 
female,  moreov'er,  is  believed  to  reproduce  its  kind 
by  swallowing  the  male  bird  alive.  In  Selangor  it 
is  believed  that  a  hornbill  was  transformed  from 
the  murderer  of  an  old  man,  another  variety 
(rhinoplax)  to  lia\e  been  a  man  who  slew  his  own 
mother-in-law.  The  toh  kutampi  (a  variety  of 
homed  owl)  is  believed  to  enter  the  fowl-house  and 
there  live  on  the  intestines  of  fowls,  which  it 
extracts  during  life  by  means  of  a  chami.  The 
luck-bird — a  small  white  bird  about  the  size  of  a 
canary — if  caught  and  placed  in  a  rice-bin,  ensures 
a  good  harvest  to  its  owner  ;  a  ground-dove,  kept 
in  a  house,  is  a  prophylactic  against  fire.  If  any 
one  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  nest  of  a  kind 
of  heron,  or  ruwak-ruwak,  it  confers  upon  him  the 
power  of  invisibility.  But  the  list  of  birds  to 
which  it  has  been  recorded  that  the  Malays  attach 
peculiar  ideas  and  significance  may  be  said  to  be 
limited  only  by  the  varieties  indigenous  to  the 
peninsula. 

In  fowling,  as  in  hunting,  sympathetic  magic  plays 
a  prominent  part,  while  eveiy  operation  has  its  aj)- 
propriale  charm  for  repetition.  In  catching  wild 
pigeons,  constant  reference  is  made  to  their  i^njoin;/- 
ats,  and  the  aid  of  i\\epaivang  is  required  to  perforin 
the  'neutralizing  rice-paste'  ceremony  in  the  space 
in  front  of  the  conical  snarer's  hut,  enclosed  for  the 
purpose,  which  is  known  as  King  Solomon's  Court- 
yard, or  to  recite  a  charm  over  the  long  bamboo 
decoy-tube  or  pigeon-call.  During  the  operation 
great  care  is  taken  that  no  part  of  the  snarer's 
paraphernalia  is  called  by  its  proper  name  (which 
might  be  iiiidpr.>tood  by  the  pigeon) ;  everything 
is  called  by  some  euphemism — e.g.,  '  the  Magic 
Prince'  (for  the  name  of  the  hut)  and  '  Prince  Dis- 
traction '  (instead  of  the  word  '  pigeon-call '). 

(c)  Vegetation. — The  Malayan  lieliefs  in  relation 
to  trees  and  other  forms  of  vegetation  follow  to  a 
great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  their  concepts  in  re- 
lation to  animals.  It  is  not  clear  that  they  hold 
that  all  trees  have  a  semangat,  but  it  is  certain 
that  some  trees,  such  as  the  durian,  the  coco-nut- 
palm,  the  trees  producing  eagle-wood,  camphor, 
and  gutta-percha,  and  others  are  supposed  to  possess 
shnangats.  This  belief  extends  even  to  dead  and 
seasoned  wood,  as  is  shown  by  the  invocation  ad- 
dressed to  the  timbers  used  in  the  ceremony  of 
launching  a  boat— a  ceremony  which  is  frequently 
represented  in  Malay  romances  as  taking  place  (as 
formerlj-  in  Fiji)  over  human  rollers.  In  earlier 
days  the  men  used  to  try  to  frighten  the  durian 
groves  into  bearing  by  tiireats  addressed  to  them 
verbally.  The  medicine-man  struck  the  trunk  of 
an  unfruitful  tree  seven  times  with  a  hatchet  and 
threatened  to  fell  it  if  it  did  not  bear.  The  toddy 
collector  said  to  the  coco-nut-palra  :  'Thus  I  bend 
your  neck  and  roll  up  your  hair ;  and  here  is  my 
ivory  toddy-knife  to  help  the  washing  of  your 
face.''  The  malacca  cane  is  regarded  from  the 
same  animistic  point  of  view,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  cane  with  a  long  joint  will  protect  the  owner 
from  harm  b3'  snakes  and  animals,  as  well  as  bring 
him  good  luck  in  everything.  In  Selangor  the 
stick-insect  is  supposed  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
the  malacca  cane-^piril.  In  felling  a  tualang  tree 
>  Skca(,  UaUif  Magic,  p.  217. 


(apparently  not  a  specific  tree,  but  a  generic  term 
for  all  trees  containing  a  bees' nest)— a  matter  in 
which  great  reluctance  is  shown— it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  jxtwang  to  drive  away 
demons  by  charms  and  incantations.  In  the  course 
of  the  incantation  the  heads  of  two  white  fowls 
are  cut  off  and  the  blood  is  sprinkled  upon  the  tree- 
trunks.  The  lime  is  another  tree  ot  which  the 
spirit  is  the  object  of  a  special  cult  ;  it  is  revered 
and  looked  upon  as  their  chief  patron  by  the 
theatrical  players  of  Penang.  In  searching  for  the 
diseased  and  perfumed  wood  known  as  gliaru,  or 
ea^le-wood,  the  services  oi  a. patcang  are  required 
to  burn  incense  and  repeat  the  appropriate  charms. 
According  to  one  account,  thepawang  uses  a  shelter 
near  the  selected  tree  (which  is  indicated  by  a  low 
whispering  or  singing  in  the  tree),  and  then  repeats 
a  charm  which  induces  the  g-Artro-spirit  to  appear 
to  him,  generally  in  a  dream,  and  to  inform  him  of 
the  kind  of  sacrifice  required.  AVhen  the  tree  has 
been  felled,  anj-  one  passing  between  the  trunk 
and  the  stunij'  will  die  immediately.  TUe  pawaruf 
uses  and  carries  with  him  a  piece  of  eagle- wood, 
the  gharu  minipa  (or  shaped  eagle-wood),  which 
iKJsse.sses  a  natural  resemblance  to  some  animal  or 
bird.  This  is  believed  to  contain  the  semangat  of 
the  eagle-wood  and  to  assist  in  the  search  for  that 
product.  Similar  beliefs  are  entertained,  and  simi- 
lar ritual  is  followed,  in  the  collection  of  camphor 
and  gutta-percha.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  collection  of  camphor  a  special  language  must 
be  rxseii,  pantang  kapitr,  which,  so  far  as  known, 
is  Malay  in  part  only.  A  portion  of  any  food  eaten 
during  the  searcli  for  camphor  must  be  thrown 
into  the  jungle  for  the  bisan,  or  camphor-spirit. 

Many  rules  followed  in  planting  the  crojis  are 
based  npon  sympathetic  magic  and  animism.  In  the 
hrst  place,  the  propitious  season  for  eacli  operation 
must  be  indicated  by  the  pawang.  Sugar-cane 
must  be  planted  at  noon  ;  this  makes  it  sweeter  by 
drying  up  the  juice  and  lea\nng  the  saccharine 
matter.  Maize  should  be  planted  with  a  full 
stomach,  a  thick  stick,  and  thick  dibble  ;  tliis  will 
swell  the  maize  ear.  I'lantains  should  be  planted 
after  the  evening  meal,  as  they  till  out  better ; 
sweet  potatoes,  to  ensure  their  having  plenty  of 
'eyes 'when  they  begin  to  sprout,  should  be  set 
when  the  night  is  starry. 

Of  all  agricultural  pursuits,  however,  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  exhibits  most  completely  the  ani- 
mistic ideas  which  underlie  the  relation  of  the 
Malays  to  nature.  At  every  stage  of  t  lie  procedure 
precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  the  rice-soul,  upon  which  the  success 
of  the  cultivation  depends. 

The  time  of  the  sowing  is  determineil  by  the  pawang  \ 
prayers  are  read  over  a  portion  of  the  eeed  at  tlie  mosque  (re. 
placing  an  earlier  ceremony  at  the  holy  iilaco,  or  kiramat);  in 
sowing,  the  mother-seiHl  is  placed  in  a  speciully-prej>area  bed 
ill  one  corner  of  the  Durser>'-plot  before  the  rest  of  the  seed  is 
scattered.  When  the  rice  is  ready,  it  is  traiispl.inted  with 
proper  propitiatory  ceremonies,  and  occasionally,  say  once  in 
three  or  four  years,  these  were  accompanied  by  a  ceremony— a 

1  sort  of  mock  combat  {&\n(jktta) — to  drive  off  e\il  spirits.  V?hen 
the  rice  is  ready  for  reaping,  in  or'.lor  to  begin  the  harvest,  the 
reapers  must  first  obtain  the  pntrang's  permission.  The  first 
operation  was  to  tAke  the  simaivjat  out  of  all  the  plots,  and 
iiefore  cutting  the  rice  it  was  usual  to  sprinkle  it  with  the 
neutralizing  nce-paste.  From  the  spot  where  the  rice  is  finest 
and  where  there  are  seven  Joints  to  the  stalk,  seven  stems  are 
clipped  ceremonially  lobe  thest'/nanpof  of  the  rice-crop.  An- 
other handful  is  tied  by  Ihe  paxcang  in  the  centre  with  a  strip 

'■  of  a  special  variety  of  sugar-cane,  to  be  the  mother  of  the  rice- 
crop  of  the  year  following.  TJiis  mother-sheaf  should  be  reaped 
last,  preferably  by  the  wife  of  the  owner.  The  s^inanrjof  was 
made  into  the  shape  of  an  infant  dressed  in  swaddling  clothes, 
placed  in  a  l>askct  with  a  Malay  umbreliato  shade  it  from  the 
sun,  and  laid  on  a  new  sleeping-mat.  with  pillows  at  its  head, 
in  the  house  of  the  owner.  For  three  da."™  the  people  in  the 
house  must  obsen,-e  certain  tabus;  e.g.,  rice,  salt,  oil,  money, 
etc.,  must  not  leave  the  house,  perfect  quiet  must  be  obser\'eil, 

I  hair  must  not  be  cut,  and  so  forth.  Thess  tabus  were  prmcU- 
cally  identical  with  those  iniposp«i  in  the  rase  of  the  birth  of 

I  children.    I'or  three  days  aft4:r  the  taking  of  tlie  ni^iiiattjat  the 
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motber-slieaf  was  treated  as  a  youn;,'  mother;  i.e.,  young  shoots 
of  trees  v/ere  pounded  and  scattered  over  it  every  evening,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  coco-nut  pulp  and  goat-flowers 
mixed  with  sugar  were  eaten  and  a  little  ejected  from 
the  mouth  on  to  the  sheaf— an  analogue  of  the  salad  admini- 
stered to  a  mother.  .4  woman,  when  entering  the  clearing, 
must  kiss  the  stalks,  saying,  '  Come,  come.i  soul  of  my  child,' 
as  if  embracing  one  of  her  own  infants.  Ultimately  the  rice 
obtained  from  "the  sSmangat  (representing  the  child)  and  from 
the  sheaf  (representing  the  mother)  are  mi-\ed  and  placed  in 
the  receptacle  in  which  rice  is  stored,  together  with  a  ivreath  of 
the  straw  of  the  first  ceremonial  pounding  of  the  padi,  the  ears 
first  pounded  being  those  cut  immediately  after  the  taking  of 
the  slmaiiijat.  Some  is  mixed  with  next  year's  seed,  and  some 
is  used  to  make  the  Upomi  tawaT.'^ 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  gist  of  the  Malayan  harvest  ceremony  consists 
in  the  attempt  to  simulate,  on  behalf  of  the  vege- 
tative rice-crop,  a  lucky  birth  as  of  a  human 
infant,  in  the  hopes  that  this  mock-ceremony  may 
stimulate  the  productive  powers  of  the  rice-plant 
for  the  followiiip;'  harvest. 

(rf)  Mininij. — In  the  western  States  of  the  pen- 
insula tin-miuing  was,  and  still  is,  the  most 
important  industry.  Although  raining  is  now 
carried  on  chietiy  by  Chinese,  the  ceremonies  in 
use  at  the  opening  of  a  mine  are  purely  Malayan. 
Formerly  a  lucrative  and  highly  important  post  was 
that  of  mining  wizard  ;  some  of  these  magicians 
were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  bringing  ore 
to  a  place  where  it  did  not  exist,  and  of  turning 
into  grains  of  sand,  or  of  sterilizing,  such  ore  as 
existed.  The  ore  itself  was  regarded  as  endued 
not  only  with  vitality,  but  also  with  the  power  of 
functional  increase.  Sometimes  it  was  said  to 
resemble  a  buffalo,  and  in  this  shape  could  travel 
to  and  fro  underground.  The  gold-spirit  in  one 
case  (at  Raub  in  Pahang)  was  believed  to  take  the 
form  of  a  golden  roe-deer— an  idea  obviously 
based  on  the  imaginary  shape  of  some  large 
nugget.  Beyond  tin,  gold,  and  possibly  a  little 
silver  and  galena,  no  metals  are  worked  in  the 
peninsula. 

The  natives,  hoyever,  have  a  great  reverence 
for  iron.  The  Lump  of  Iron  in  the  royal  regalia, 
when  placed  in  water,  is  the  most  solemn  and 
binding  oath  known  to  those  who  use  it,  and  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  most  terrible  denunciations  of 
the  Malay  wizard  ;  a  long  iron  nail  guards  the 
newborn  child  and  the  rice-soul ;  betel-nut  scissors 
(also  of  iron)  or  a  dagger  protect  a  corpse  from 
evil  contact,  and  a  Malay  in  the  jungle  often  plants 
his  knife-blade  edgewise  to  the  source  in  a  stream 
before  he  drinks,  in  order  to  drive  away  any 
chance  demons.  Bezoar-stones  and  stone  imple- 
ments alike  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  magical 
properties  and  powers ;  a  unique  east-coast  belief 
regards  the  latter  as  arising  out  of  the  ground,  and 
not,  as  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  as 
lieing  hurled  down  from  the  sky  in  the  form  of 
thunderbolts. 

The  objects  of  the  charms  employed  by  the 
mining  wizards  seem  to  be  to  clear  the  jungle  of 
evil  spirits,  to  banish  evil  spirits  from  the  ground 
before  starting  excavations,  to  propitiate  the  local 
spirits  and  induce  the  tin-ore  to  show  itself  when 
the  tin-bearing  stratum  is  reached,  and  to  per- 
suade the  spirits  to  partake  of  a  banquet  spread 
for  them  in  a  receptacle  intended  to  represent  a 
rsyal  ball  of  audience.  The  spiritual  'audience 
chamDer '  is  usually  two  or  three  feet  square  and 
furnished  with  offerings  similar  to  those  normally 
placed  on  the  sacrificial  tray,  with  certain  articles, 
such  as  sugar-cane,  plantains,  yams,  etc.,  supposed 
to  be  specially  characteristic  of  the  food  eaten 
by  miners.  The  chief  tabu  is  the  killing  of  aiiy 
sort  of  living  creature  within  the  mine,  except  in 
case  of  sacrifice,  when  a  white  bufi'alo  may  be  slain 
upon  the  brink  of  the  mine,  the  head  being  buried 

1  Lit.  •  Cluck,  cluck,"  the  call  commonly  addressed  to  domestic 
fowls. 

2  '  Neutraliziug  rice-paste '  (see  above). 


and  small  portions  representative  of  each  part 
being  deposited  in  the  '  audience  chamber.'  Other 
tabus  are  the  wearing  of  a  sarong,  burying  the 
skin  of  any  beast  in  the  mine,  wearing  shoes,  and 
even  carrying  an  umbrella ;  the  last  is  particu- 
larly offensive  to  the  spirits,  since  it  is  the  insignia 
of  Malay  royalty.  A  special  language  has  to  be 
used  in  so  far  as  certain  words  are  concerned.  No 
animal  or  thing  not  itself  allowed  in  the  mine 
(such  as  an  elephant,  tiger,  or  cat),  nor  even  lime- 
fruit,  may  be  mentioned  by  any  bat  this  siibsti- 
tuted  title.  Nor  may  any  one  assume  the  attitude 
or  dress  (a  black  coat)  worn  by  the  wizard  in 
building  the  altar  for  the  preliminary  sacrifice,  in 
performing  the  magical  ceremonies,  or  in  uttering 
the  invocations  (such  as  the  attitude  of  standing 
with  both  hands  on  the  hips  or  behind  the  back), 
nor  may  even  the  wizard  himself  assume  them  on 
any  ortlinary  occasion. 

(e)  Water. — The  Malays  have  been  a  seafaring 
race  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  rivers  were 
also  of  great  importance  to  them  before  the 
making  of  roads.  It  was  by  the  rivers  that  they 
first  penetrated  the  country  ;  the  old  JIalay  settle- 
ments are  all  on  river-banks,  and  the  streams  are 
stUl  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  irrigating  the 
rice-fields.  To  both  river  and  sea  many  supersti- 
tions and  legends  are  attached.  Their  animistic 
notions  include  belief  in  water-spirits,  against 
whom  precautions  are  taken  for  the  protection  of 
their  boats.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  fasten 
a  bunch  of  stigar-palin  twigs  to  the  top  of  the  mast 
to  prevent  the  water-spirit  from  settling  on  the 
mast-head.  The  sea-spirits  are  invoked  to  point 
out  shoals,  etc.,  and  sometimes  in  rapids  or  other 
difficult  places  offerings  are  made  to  the  spirits  of 
the  rivers.  The  tidal  wave  (bore  or  eagre)  on  a 
river  was  formerly  held  to  be  caused  by  the  passing 
of  a  fluvial  monster,  which  ascends  the  river  ;  one 
of  these  (on  the  bore  ceasing)  was  described  to 
the  present  writer  as  having  been  killed  by  being 
knocked  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  Eredia  (A.D. 
1(513)  says  that  the  Malays  attribute  such  bores 
to  souls  of  the  dead  who  are  passing  the  ocean  in 
cajilas  from  one  region  to  another,  i.e.  from  the 
Golden  Chersonese  to  the  river  Ganges.  Ordinary 
river-floods  (which  were  distinguished  as  male 
and  female)  were  thought  to  be  caused  by  similar 
agency. 

9.  Cosmology  and  natural  phenomena.  —  (a) 
Malay. — In  Malay  folklore  the  theory  of  creation 
is  that  light  emanating  from  the  supreme  being 
became  the  ocean,  from  which  ascended  foam  and 
vapour.  The  earth  and  sea  were  then  formed,  each 
of  seven  tiers,  the  earth  resting  on  the  sirrf  ace  of  the 
water  from  east  to  west,  the  mountains  of  the  Cau- 
casus being  regarded  as  a  chain  put  round  the  earth 
to  keep  it  stable  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  Beyond 
them  is  spread  a  vast  plain,  the  sand  and  earth  of 
which  are  of  gold  and  musk,  the  stones  rubies  and 
emeralds,  the  vegetation  of  odoriferous  flowers. 
Besides  the  Caucasus,  which  are  known  to  the 
Malays  as  Bukit  Kof  ('  Hills  of  Kaf '),  and  are  of 
immense  importance  in  popular  lore,  there  is  a 
great  central  mountain  called  Maha  Meru,  which 
is  sometimes  identified  by  Malays  with  a  hill  in 
Sumatra.  Another  version  of  the  Creation,  in 
part  obviously  due  to  Muslim  influence,  describes 
how  God,  the  eldest  magician,  pre-existing  by 
Himself,  created  the  pillar  of  the  Ka'ba'  of  which 
the  four  branches  form  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  the -world-snake,  Sakatimuna,  which  was  killed 
by  Gabriel  and  broke  asunder,  the  head  and  fore  part 
shooting  up  to  heaven,  the  tail  part  penetrating 
downwards  beneath  the  earth.  The  description  of 
this  serpent  (whose  name  suggests  an  Indian  origin) 

1  Lit.  '  cube '  (the  cube-shaped  sanctuary  of  the  Hlack  Stone 
at  Mecca).    For  the  Ka'ba  see  Mecca. 
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is  remarkably  nntlnopoinoriihic ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
serpent  in  little  iiidio  tlian  name. 

It  was  usually  believed  that  the  world  was  of  oval 
shape  and  revolves  on  its  axis  four  times  in  the 
year,  and  that  the  sun  was  a  body  of  tire  niovin{,' 
round  the  earth  and  producing  the  alternations  of 
day  and  night.  Some  at  least  imagined  the  firma- 
ment to  consist  of  a  perforated  stone  or  rock,  the 
stars  being  caused  by  the  light  which  streams 
through  these  apertures.  Further,  the  earth  is 
declared  to  be  carried  by  a  colossal  buil'alo  on  the 
tip  of  its  horns — an  obvious  Malay  parallel  to  the 
world  elephant  in  the  Ranmyana  and  the  boar- 
incarnation  of  Visnu.  When  one  born  gets  tired, 
the  butl'alo  tosses  up  the  earth  and  catches  it  on  the 
other  horn,  the  concussion  thus  produced  being  the 
cause  of  earthquakes.  This  bnUalo  stands  on  an 
island  in  the  nether  ocean,  or  on  a  giant  tortoise 
(according  to  some  versions),  or  on  the  monstrous 
lisli  called  Nun  (Arab.  'fish').  The  universe  is 
girt  round  by  a  huge  serpent  which  feeds  upon  its 
own  tail.  Pec\iliarly  Malay,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  idea  of  the  tides,  which,  it  is  said,  are  caused  by 
the  movements  of  a  colossal  crab  that  twice  a  day 
leaves  and  re-enters  its  cave  at  the  foot  of  the 
world-tree  Pauli  Janggi  (the  sea-coco-nut-iialm), 
which  glows  on  a  sunken  rock  or  quicksand  in  the 
'  Navel '  or  Central  Whirlpool  of  tlie  Ocean  (pusat 
tasek).  The  sun's  name  in  Malay  is  Mata-hari, 
which  means  '  eye  of  day,'  but  on  the  east  coast  it 
is  held  to  be  a  liorse  which  is  conducted  in  proces- 
sion through  the  heavens  by  angels  during  the  day, 
and  led  back  again  at  night-time  to  the  point 
whence  it  started. 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  considered  to 
be  due  to  the  devouring  of  these  bodies  by  a 
gigantic  dragon  (Rahu),  or,  according  to  some,  a 
god.  Malays,  like  the  Chinese  and  other  more  primi- 
tive races,  endeavour  to  save  the  sun  and  moon 
by  making  a  vigorous  noise  to  dri\e  away  the 
destroyer.  The  spots  on  the  moon  represent  an  in- 
verted banyan  tree,  under  which  sits  an  old  hunch- 
back, plaiting  strands  of  tree-bark,  or,  as  some  say, 
spinning  cotton.  As  soon  as  his  task  is  finished, 
he  will  angle  for  everything  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  line  has  not  yet  been  completed  because  a  rat 
gnaws  through  it  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  old 
man's  cat,  which  is  always  watching.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  Malay  phrase,  bulan  bunting  pfjan- 
dok  ('the  moon  is  great  with  the  mouse-deer'),  is 
doubtless  explainable  by  the  fact  that  in  Sanskrit 
mythology  the  spots  on  the  moon  are  thought  to 
be  a  hare  or  antelope,  which,  being  hard  pressed  by 
a  hunter,  appealed  to  the  moon  for  protection  and 
was  taken  up  by  her  into  her  arms  ;  the  phrase  is 
often  used  when  she  is  three-quarters  full. 

Landslips  in  the  hills  during  the  rains,  being 
often  accompanied  by  Hoods,  are  said  to  be  due  to 
dragons  breaking  forth  from  the  hills,  where  they 
have  been  doing  penance,  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 
Rocks  and  waterfalls  of  unusual  appearance  are 
believed  to  owe  their  origin  to  demons.  A  rain- 
1)0W,  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  end  is  visible, 
betokens  the  death  of  a  Kaia,  if  it  appears  in  the 
west.  The  treasure  which  lies  where  the  foot  of 
the  rainbow  touches  the  earth  has  never  yet  been 
found,  as  'no  one  can  ever  arrive  at  the  place' 
where  it  touches.  The  rainbow  it.self  is  often 
taken  to  be  a  snake  and  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
seen  drinking  («/ar  wiinum).  On  the  east  coast  it 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  head  and  entrails  of  a 
horse  or  a  bullock  which  comes  down  to  earth  to 
drink.  There  is  a  house  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
peninsula  in  which  a  water-jar  (tSmpayan)  had 
been  drained  dry  by  a  rainbow. 

Sunset  is  a  time  of  danger,  since  then  all  evil 
spirits  have  power,  while  the  name  applied  to  the 
yellow  glow  of  the  Inst  raj's  of  the  sun  (mrimhang 


'  kilning,  'the  yellow  deity')  is  a  term  associated 
with  terror.  In  I'erak  children  are  called  in  at 
sunset  to  save  them  from  this  danger,  and  women 
often  chew  and  spit  out  at  seven  points,  as  they 
walk  round  the  house  at  sunset,  kunyti  Urns,  an 
evil-smelling  root  much  disliked  by  evil  demons. 
Pulau  Tioman,  an  island  southeast  of  Pahang,  is 
believed  to  be  actually  the  body  of  a  dragon,  or 
vOqa.  The  Malay  who  told  this  to  the  present 
writer  said  that  a  long  while  a^o  an  Kngli^h 
(lOvernment  vessel  was  passing  this  island,  when 
her  crew,  catching  sight  of  the  then  existing  three 
points  of  the  dragon's  crest  on  the  summit  of 
the  island,  fired,  breaking  them  off,  and  that  the 
vessel  itself  sank  afterwards.  There  are  now  said 
to  be  a  number  of  people  living  on  it,  none  of  whom 
is  allowed  to  make  the  least  use  of  vinegar ;  if 
any  vinegar  is  spilt,  an  earthquake  follows,  because 
the  island  is  in  reality  the  monstrous  body  of  an 
enormous  dragon. 

(i)  Pagan  races. — The  Semang  endow  both  sun 
and  moon  with  human  form,  both  being  female. 
Like  the  Jana  lese,  who  have  been  credited  by  some 
authors  with  Malayan  affinities,  they  associate  the 
sun  with  a  crow  (Ag-Ag),  whom  they  assert  to  be 
the  husband  of  that  luminary,  whereas  the  hus- 
band of  the  moon  is  Ta  Ponn  (see  above,  p.  354''). 
When  the  sun  sets,  it  falls  into  a  cavern,  which 
some  Semang  identify  with  a  species  of  Hades. 
Eclipses  are  caused  by  a  huge  dragon,  or  serpent, 
which  tries  to  swallow  the  luminary  ;  in  the  case 
of  the  moon,  the  Semang  assert  that  the  serpent  is 
the  moon's  mother-in-law,  who  has  assumed  this 
form  and  is  trying  to  embrace  it — an  act  which  is 
clearly  regarded  by  the  Semang  with  loathing  and 
abhorrence.  The  rainbow  is  a  huge  python,  or 
serpent,  and  the  spots  where  it  touches  the  earth 
are  feverish  and  bad  to  live  near.  During  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  the  Semang  draw  a  few 
drops  of  blood  in  a  bamboo  internode  and  throw  it 
skywards.  As  the  ghosts  of  wicked  tribesmen  fly 
up  to  the  heavens,  this  is  intended  to  propitiate 
them  and  persuade  them  to  return.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  believ^id  that  the  spirits  go  down- 
wards and  become  water-spirits.  In  this  case  part 
of  the  blood  is  thrown  towards  the  sky  and  part 
groundwards  (Pangan). 

Thunderbolts  are  supposed  to  be  hurled  as  the 
result  of  undue  familiarity  towards  a  mother-in- 
law.  An  unusual  explanation  of  thunder  and 
lightning  from  Kedah  is  that  the  latter  phenome- 
non is  the  flashing  of  the  top-cords  of  dead  medicine- 
men. The  thunder  is  the  hum  of  the  tops  them- 
selves when  revolving. 

The  Kedah  Semang  hold  that  heaven  consists  of 
three  tiers  or  layers  :  the  highest  is  filled  with 
fruit-trees  which  bear  luxuriantly  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  greater  personages 
of  Semang  mythology  ;  the  second  also  contains 
fruit-trees,  but  is  defended  against  unauthorized 
pillagers  by  a  gigantic  baboon  who  pelts  any  such 
would-be  assailants  with  'false  durian-fruit '  (the 
produce  of  a  wild  fruit-tree) ;'  the  third  has  noth- 
ing but  the  low  brooding  clouds  which  bring  sick- 
ness to  humanity. 

Of  Sakai  beliefs  little  that  is  typical  has  been  re- 
corded, such  information  as  is  available  witnessing 
to  a  close  resemblance  to  Semang  beliefs.  Ra-hir 
(obviously  the  Indo-Malay  Kfvhu),  a  being  resem- 
Ijling  a  dragon,  tries  to  swallow  the  sun  and  moon, 
but  is  driven  away  by  the  beating  of  drums  and 
bamboo  clappers.  KOlang  BC'lok.  a  world-eagle,  at 
one  time  destroyed  all  human  beinps  except  a  boy 
and  a  girl.     With  a  magic  knife  the  boy  slew  the 

1  This  fruit  is  sometiraefl  called  by  Malays  the  '  Ha-ha  '  fruit, 
from  the  hcliel  that  demons,  on  living  up  to  inapeol  It,  see 
that  it  is  not  tlie  real  (liiri.Tn-frult,  ami  indnVe  in  loud  peals  of 
sardonic  hiuj^htei- 
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eagle,  and  from  this  pair  all  mankind  are  descended. 
The  Sakai  are  said  to  indulge  in  ceremonial  exorcism 
of  the  spirits  of  thunder,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  forces  of  nature  assist  the  souls  of  certain  evil 
spirits  or  demons,  which  cause  them  to  harm  people, 
though  the  forces  themsehes  are  not  demons.  The 
earth  is  a  thin  crust  resting  on  the  nether  ocean, 
and  the  heavens  possess  several  layers,  or  tiers ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  uppermost  are  said  to  include 
a  female  deity  who  has  to  wash  the  .sin-blackened 
souls  in  hot  water. 

The  Blandas  of  Selangor  say  that  the  earth  was 
originally  the  shape  of  a  flat  long  betel-box  {sodok- 
sddulc),  the  nether  ocean  had  the  form  of  a  globular 
tobacco-box  {lopa/c-lopak),  and  the  heavens  were 
round  and  over-arching  like  an  umbrella.  The 
Blandas'  account  of  paradise  resembles  that  of  the 
Besisi.  The  latter  hold  that  the  souls  of  the  good 
(or  wise)  pass  away  to  the  Island  of  Fruit-Trees, 
which  they  identify  apparently  with  the  moon,  an 
eclipse  being  the  work  of  a  spirit  that  wishes  to 
annihilate  their  spirit  ancestors,  the  moon's  in- 
liabitants.  This  Island  of  Fruit-Trees  is  reached 
by  crossing  a  fallen  tree-trunk  which  serves  as  a 
bridge,  and  from  which  the  wicked  fall  into  a  lake 
or  boiling  cauldron.  This  happens  only  to  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  frightened  by  a  big 
dog  which  sits  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  by  which 
the  souls  must  go.  The  magicians  of  the  tribe  ai  e 
reputed  to  be  able  to  visit  paradise  and  bring  back 
fruit  with  them.  Gaffer  Engkoli  dwells  in  the 
moon,  which  he  reached  by  a  ladder  now  broken, 
and  protects  from  vild  animals  dead  souls  who 
visit  the  Island  of  Fruit-Trees. 

The  Mantri  have  not,  to  any  extent,  acquired 
Malay  traditions  as  regards  the  form,  character, 
and  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  etc.  The  dark 
spots  in  the  moon  they  believe,  however,  to  be 
a  tree  beneath  which  sits  the  moon-man  Moyang 
Bertang,  an  enemy  of  mankind,  who  is  constantly 
making  nooses  wi^h  which  to  catcli  them — a  task 
which  he  is  prevented  from  accomplishing  by 
mice,  who  continually  gnaw  through  the  strings. 
Eclipses  are  not  attributed  to  a  snake  or  a  dragon, 
but  to  a  devouring  evil  spirit.  The  sky  is  a  great 
[?  inverted]  copper  pot,  suspended  over  the  earth  by 
a  string,  and  around  its  edge  the  earth  is  constantly 
sending  up  sprouts  which  would  join  the  stars  if  an 
old  man  did  not  cut  and  eat  them.  In  addition 
the  Mantri  have  a  version  of  the  sun-rope  belief, 
viz.  an  idea  that  the  sun  is  a  woman  tied  by  a 
string  which  her  lord  is  always  pulling,  while  the 
stars  are  the  moon's  childi'en.  The  sun  once  had 
as  many  children  as  the  moon,  but,  having  been 
tricked  by  the  latter  into  eating  them,  now  pur- 
sues the  moon,  and,  when  he  succeeds  in  biting 
her,  causes  an  eclipse  to  happen.  This  explains 
why  the  moon  hides  her  children  by  day. 

In  the  beliefs  of  the  Benua  Jakun  the  world  is 
globular  in  shape  and  enclosed  in  the  sky.  Farthest 
north  and  south  are  the  extremities  of  a  great 
beam,  the  north  being  twenty  days'  journey  from 
Boko,  where  there  was  a  great  hill  from  which  the 
north  winds  issued.  The  sun  and  moon  move  round 
the  earth,  producing  darkness  and  light  alternately. 
10.  Origin  of  man. — (a)  Malay. — What  is  now 
the  most  usual  account  of  the  creation  of  man, 
from  the  four  elements  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water,  appears  to  be  a  Malayized  version  of  the 
Muhammadan  story.  Adam  was  formed  from  the 
heart  of  the  earth  by  the  angel  Azrael,  not  without 
strenuous  opposition  and  protests  from  the  earth 
itself.  A  common  feature  of  Malayan  romances 
and  legends,  which  also  appears  in  Japanese  folk- 
lore, and  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  an  Indian 
origin,  describes  the  supernatural  origin  of  human 
beings  in  the  interior  of  some  vegetable  product, 
as,  e.g.,  in  the  story  of  a  giant  bamboo,  which  con- 


tinually sent  forth  fresh  shoots  as  it  was  cut  down, 
and  in  which  King  Da^aratha,  according  to  the 
story  in  Sri  Eama  (the  Malay  version  of  the  Rama- 
yatia),  found  the  princess,  or,  again,  in  the  tradition 
of  the  discovery  of  Teh  Purba  in  the  river-foam. 

(6)  Pagan  races.— T\\e  Semang  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  is  that  the  first  woman, 
seemg  that  all  other  animals  had  children,  was 
desirous  of  having  offspring  of  her  own,  but  did 
not  know  how  to  obtain  them.  She  and  her  hus- 
band took  to  carrying  a  brace  of  tire-logs  under 
their  arm-pits  by  way  of  make-believe.  But  one 
day  the  coco-nut  monkey  (B'ro),  on  noticing  what 
they  were  doing,  gave  them  advice,  as  a  result  of 
which  they  had  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls.  These  married  and  had  children  of  their 
own,  but  the  ring-dove  (tekukor)  warned  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lirst  generation  that  they  had  united 
within  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  advised  them  to 
separate  and  '  marry  other  people,'  in  which  case 
their  children  might  intermarry  without  impro- 
priety. 

Among  the  Mantri  the  story  of  their  origin  forms 
an  incident  in  a  group  of  myths  connected  with 
Mfirtang,  the  first  medicine-man,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Bio,  who  came  from  a  place  called  '  Rising 
Land'  (Tanah  Bangun)  in  the  sky  and  returned 
tliere  after  a  sojourn  on  earth.  They  were  the 
children  of  two  people  called  '  Drop  of  Water '  ( Ayer 
Sa-Titik)  and  '  Handful  of  Earth'  (Tanah  Sa-Kfipal), 
the  latter  being  their  mother.  Mfirtang  took  his 
youngest  sister  to  wife,  and  from  them  the  Mantri 
are  descended.  Bio  married  the  other  sister,  but 
had  no  offspring.  When  men  increased  in  numbers 
to  an  alarming  extent,  To'  Entah  (or  '  Lord-knows- 
who'),  the  first  batin,  a  son  of  Mgrtang,  drew  his 
father's  attention  to  the  circumstance.  Mfirtang 
wished  things  to  remain  as  they  were,  but  Bio 
suggested  that  '  men  ought  rather  to  die,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  banana,  which  itself  expires,  although 
its  young  scions  survive.'  Thus  it  was  decided, 
and  so  the  old  now  die,  although  they  leave  their 
children  behind  them.  According  to  another  ver- 
sion, the  Mantri  are  descended  from  two  white  apes 
(ungka  pntih)  who  sent  their  young  ones  down  into 
the  plains,  whereupon  they  developed  so  rapidly 
that  they  and  their  descendants  became  men.  Yet 
another  version  says  that  men  came  down  from 
heaven  in  a  ship  built  by  God,  which  floated  upon 
the  waters  of  the  earth.  The  story  of  the  princess 
found  in  the  bamboo  also  occurs  among  the  Mantri. 
She  married  the  son  of  the  first  Raja,  and  she  and 
her  husband  both  live  invisible  to  this  very  day. 

Benua  tradition  says  that  a  man  and  woman 
were  created  by  Firman  when  he  formed  the  world. 
When  the  Lulumut  mountains,  the  oldest  land, 
rose  out  of  the  water,  a  ship  ol  pulai^  wood,  com- 
pletely enclosed,  in  which  the  man  and  woman 
were  contained,  was  left  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  After  the  ship  ceased  to  move,  they 
nibbled  their  way  out,  and  from  this  pair  men  are 
descended.  As  the  male  child  was  bom  from  the 
right  leg  and  the  female  from  the  left,  children  of 
tlie  same  womb  cannot  marry.  The  Jakun  say 
that  God  created  a  man  and  woman  in  heaven  who 
came  down  to  earth  in  the  State  of  Johor. 

II.  Personality ;  the  body  and  personal  posses- 
sions.— -Malays,  in  common  with  all  peoples  of  a 
primitive  civilization,  have  implicit  faith  in  the 
magical  possibilities  of  personality  and  of  intimate 
personal  possessions.  "This  is  very  clearly  shown 
in  the  beliefs  relating  to  the  spiritual  or  magical 
powers  of  the  Rajas,  the  theory  of  the  king  as  the 
divine  man  being  strongly  held  and  consistently 
adhered  to.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Malay  king 
originally  had  the  right  to  slay  any  one  at  pleastire, 

1  .\U1onia  seholaris,  which  furnishes  the  Malay  substitute  for 
cork. 
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without  beiiij;  t'"''ty  o'  "  ^'ime  and  without  any 
inconvenient  questions  being  asked  hira.  Not  only 
is  his  body  sacred,  but  that  sanctity  extends  to  the 
royal  roniilia,  wliich  no  one  may  touch,  or  even 
make  models  of,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  a 
grave  illness,  possiblj'  even  death  itself.  Any  one 
who  infringes  the  royal  tabus,  oli'ends  the  royal 
person,  or  wrongfully  makes  use  of  the  royal  in- 
signia or  privileges  will  be  struck  down  by  the 
<li  vine  (quasi-electric)  discharge  of  the  royal  sanctity 
(daulal).  In  tiie  Malay  romances  the  kings  are 
credited  with  all  the  attributes  of  inferior  gods; 
they  are  usually  invulnerable  and  gifted  with 
miraculous  i)owers,  such  as  that  of  transforming 
themselves,  returning  to  life,  and  resuscitating  the 
lives  of  others.  As  a  divine  man  the  Malay  king 
liossesses  a  number  of  prerogatives  which  enter 
into  almost  every  act  of  life  and  ellectually  set  him 
aiiart  from  ordinary  men.  One  of  these  is  the  solo 
use  of  white  for  the  royal  umbrella,  and  the  use  of 
yellow  cloth  (the  white  umbrella,  once  the  royal 
emblem  throughout  Indo-Cbina,  has  now  been 
abandoned  for  yellow).  Linguistic  tabus  are  al.-^o 
employed  with  reference  to  the  king,  such  words 
a.s  S'nitap,  'to  eat,'  baddu,  'to  sleep,'  gcring,  'to 
be  silk,  being  substituted  for  the  usual  Malay 
words  when  reference  is  made  to  the  royal  person. 
At  the  Malay  king's  death  his  name  is  dropped 
and  he  is  called  Marhum,'  the  deceased,  with  the 
addition  of  a  phrase  descrijitive  of  some  prominent, 
and  often  uncomplimentary  or  gi-otesque,  event  of 
his  lifetime.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
signilicant  beliefs  connected  with  the  king  is  that 
which  attributes  to  him  a  personal  influence  over 
the  works  of  nature,  siich  as  the  growth  of  the 
cro])s  and  the  bearing  of  fruit-trees.  This  also,  in 
a  minor  measure,  applies  to  his  delegates,  and  in 
modern  times  has  even  been  extended  to  European 
officials  emplojed  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

In  a  lesser  degree  the  magical  property  upon 
which  the  regal  sanctity  is  based  is  a  quality  of 
the  ordinary  individual,  though  usually  inversely 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  susceptible  to  evil  influence, 
or,  in  the  case  of  parts  of  the  body,  capable  of 
conveying  evil  to  the  owner.  The  head  is  stUl,  to 
some  extent,  regarded  as  sacrosanct.  In  cases  of 
assault  greater  penalty  is  exacted  for  an  injury  to 
the  head  than  for  that  to  any  other  part  of  the 
jierson.  Great  circumspection  is  employed  in  cut- 
ting the  hair ;  sometimes  it  is  never  shorn  ;  more 
often  it  is  not  cut  during  a  special  period — e.g.,  after 
the  birth  of  a  child.  Often  a  boy's  head  is  shaved 
after  birth  with  the  exception  of  one  lock  in  the 
centre  of  the  head,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  until 
he  begins  to  grow  up,  or  even,  in  consequence  of 
some  parental  vow,  \mtil  he  attains  the  period  of 
puberty  or  marriage.  These  customs  may  be  due 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  head,  or  possibly  to  the  idea 
tliat  magic  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  former 
owner  of  the  hair  by  means  of  that  which  has  been 
cut  ofi".  For  this  reason  both  hair-clippings  and 
nail-parings  are  carefully  disposed  of,  while  they 
are  invariably  mentioned  as  part  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  well-known  wax  mannikin  still  believed  to 
be  most  edective  in  bringing  about  the  illness  or 
death  of  an  enemy.  To  the  same  category  belongs 
the  practice  of  kneading  up  with  the  substance  of 
a  mannikin  the  eyebrows  or  saliva  of  the  intended 
victim,  or  soil  taken  from  his  footprint. 

12.  Holy  places. — Notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  the  mosfiue  as  the  centre  of  religious  life,  there 
is  in  every  small  district  a  sacred  place,  or  '  high 
place '  (klramot),^  at  which  vows  are  paid  on  special 
occasions.  Such  spots  are  invested  with  a  high 
licgree  of  sanctity.  In  theory  they  are  the  burial- 
I'laces  of    holy   men,    the    early   apostles  of   the 

'  Arab,  marlium,  'one  who  has  found  [divine]  mercy.' 
3  From  Arab,  karamah, '  rcsi>ect,' '  veneration,' ' miracle.' 


Muhamniailan  faith,  or  the  Hist  founders  of  the 
village,  and  persons  of  local  celebrity  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  if  not  in  most  cases,  they 
belong  to  nn  earlier  state  of  belief  than  such  an 
origin  would  imply.  Many  of  these  kcrdmnt  are 
not  graves  at  all,  but  fall  into  the  category  of  tlioso 
holy  places  which  the  Malays  themselves,  when 
asked  to  interpret  them,  explain  as  being  'spirit 
places'  (kframat  jin).  For  instance,  the  kirdinul 
of  Nakhoda( 'shipmaster')  ^usainon  Bukit  Nyalas, 
near  the  Johol  frontier,  consists  of  a  group  of  rocks 
exhibiting  no  sign  of  any  kind  of  burial.  This 
(orthodox)  /in.  presides  over  rain  and  streams  and 
all  kinds  of  water.  Incense  is  burnt  here  to  prevent 
floods  and  to  get  suflicient  water  for  irrigation.  It 
is  probable  that  the  name  is  a  later  accretion  and 
the  rite  a  relic  of  the  worsliip  of  the  spirit  of  streams 
of  water.  In  another  pl.ice  the  kcrdmat  is  a  tree 
with  a  protnber»,nce  on  the  trunk.  This  swelling 
is  closely  connected  with  the  harvest ;  it  increases 
in  good  years  and  in  bad  decreases. 

In  Klang  there  is  a  famous  wishing-rock,  called 
Batu  Tre,  to  vhich  the  Mantri  have  resorted  from 
time  immemorial.  A  similar  rock  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  Gunong  Berenibun  ('  Berembun  Crag'), 
while  other  mountain  summits  also  have  similar 
wishing-places,  each  possessing  its  good  spirit. 
The  suppliant  who  visits  these  places  carries  with 
him  a  couple  of  white  fowls  and  samples  of  various 
articles  of  food  in  a  tray,  which  is  suspended  from 
a  tree  or  placed  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  sum- 
mit. After  his  wishes  have  been  silently  addressed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  mountain,  the  petitioner  sets  a 
meal  prepared  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  such  sacred 
places  were  not  recognized  by  the  Semang,  possibly 
owing  to  their  nomadic  haljits.  The  Sakai  and 
Jakun  appear  to  have  set  apart  certain  sites  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  incense  and  registering 
vows,  and  they  had,  in  addition  to  these  shrines, 
medicine-huts,  either  solitary  cells  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  in  which  the  medicine-man  kept  a 
selection  of  his  charms  and  spells,  or  diminutive 
shelters  which  screened  him  and  his  patients  during 
the  ceremony  of  exorcism. 

13.  Rites  :  prayer  and  sacrifice. — In  the  case  of 
both  prayer  and  sacrifice,  the  Malay  standpoint  is 
entirely  materialistic.  The  prayer  is  invariably  a 
request  for  material  advantage  ;  its  eflicacy  is  in- 
creased by  repetition.  Sacrifice,  as  is  shown  by 
the  language  of  the  charm,  is,  or  was  originally, 
regarded  as  a  simple  gift.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  of  the  progression  from  this  point  of 
view  to  that  of  homage,  and,  finally,  to  that  of 
.■-elf-abnegation.  The  spirit  or  deity  ia  invited  to 
eat  or  drink  of  the  ollerings  placed  before  him. 
An  intermediate  stage  between  the  gift  and  the 
idea  of  homage  is  marked  by  the  use  of  substitutes 
and  a  sacrifice  of  parts  for  the  whole.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  instruction  of  the  magician,  '  if  the 
deity  demands  a  human  sacrifice,  a  cock  may  be 
substituted  ' ' — a  statement  which  points,  more- 
over, to  the  former  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices. 
In  one  case  a  more  explicit  declaration  was  made 
to  the  present  writer,  who  was  told  that  for  a  man 
a  buffalo  could  be  substituted,  for  a  buffalo  a  goat, 
for  a  goat  a  cock,  for  a  cock  an  egg— a  statement 
which  explains  the  frequent  use  of  an  egg  in 
Malay  sacrifices.  The  idea  of  abnegation  among 
the  Alalays  appears  to  be  confined  to  votal  cere- 
monies or  vows  in  which  the  votary's  offering  is 
not  regulated  by  custom,  but  there  is  often  a  tacit 
understanding  that  he  will  sacrifice  something  of 
value  to  himself. 

The  chief  rites  performed  on  various  ociasions, 
(o  which  reference  is  m.ide  below  in  connexion 
with  special  beliefs,  are  :  (a)  rites  jierfoiined  at 
1  sweat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  '.ill ;  of.  p.  144,  note. 
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shrines ;  (6)  the  rite  of  burning  the  incense ;  (c) 
the  scattering  of  the  sacrificial  rice ;  and  (rf)  the 
application  of  the  neutralizing  rice-paste. 

(a)  The  principal  elements  of  the  rites  perfomied  at  shrines 
are  the  burning  of  incense,  the  offering  of  nasi  kunj/il  (yeUow- 
Btained  rice),  and  the  killing  of  he-^oata.  The  worshippc-rs  par- 
take of  the  flesh  of  the  goats  and,  in  some  cases  at  Itast,  of  the 
yellow  rice,  while  the  white  ('  soul ')  cloth,  five  cubils  in  length, 
which  is  laid  on  the  shrine  now  becomes  the  property  of  the 
mosque  attendant  ipital),  though  formerly  it  doubtless  went  to 
the  pauang. 

(6)  The  burning  of  incense  is  the  commonest  form  of  burnt 
sacrifice.  An  invocation  is  sometimes  addressed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  incense,  urging  it  'to  pervade  the  seven  tiers  of  the  earth 
and  tlie  seven  tiers  of  heaven  resjiectively,'!  so  as  to  ensure 
that  the  offering  reaches  the  nostrils  of  the  gods.  Omens  are 
drawn  from  the  way  in  which  the  smoke  rises. 

(c)  The  scattering  of  the  sacrificial  rice  is  performed  with  four 
varieties  of  rice-grain  (parched,  washed,  saffron-stained,  and  a 
special  kind  called  'glutinous  rice,'  or  [ivhit).  The  parched 
nee  is  generally  used  for  scattering  on  the  sacrificial  tray  after 
banana-leaves  have  been  spread  over  it.  The  saffron-stained 
and  the  washed  rice  are  sprinkled  on  the  persons  to  lie  bene- 
fited, or  upon  the  ground  or  house-floor,  while  the  glutinous 
rice  is  generally  used  for  feasts  at  high  places. 

(d)  Lustration  is  accompUshed  by  fire  or  water.  Of  the 
former  the  best  examples  are  the  fumigation  of  infants  and  the 
roasting  of  the  mother  after  child-birth.  One  form  of  lustra- 
tion by  water  is  an  integral  portion  of  a  large  class  of  cere- 
monies, such  as  those  relating  to  building,  fishing,  agriculture, 
marriage,  etc.  It  is  called  teponj  tanar,  or  the  'neutralizing 
rice-paste '(really  rice-flour  watef>.  It  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion, by  dabbing,  painting,  or  sprinkling,  of  a  thin  paste  (made 
by  mixing  the  rice-flour  with  water,  taken  up  in  a  leaf-brush  or 
sprinkler)  on  the  objects  which  it  is  intended  to  protect  or 
neutralize.  The  brush  is  made  of  bunches  of  five,  seven, 
or  nine  leaves  of  certain  plants  bound  with  fibrous  strings  of 
shredded  tree-bark  or  creeper.  The  materials  and  combina- 
tions vary,  of  course,  with  the  object  and  occasion  of  the  cere- 
mony (whether,  e.j.,  for  a  marriage,  for  blessing  the  fishing- 
Btakes,  or  for  taking  the  rice-soul).  Short  rhythmic  charms 
were  often  used  to  accompany  the  rites,  but  were  not  repeated 
audibly. 

Developments  of  the  idea  of  lustration  bv  water  are  to  be 
foimd  in  the  Ijathing  of  the  mother  and  child  after  birth  and 
the  washing  of  the  floor  on  similar  occasions,  the  ablution  of 
the  sick,  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  of  corpses,  and  the 
annual  bathing  expeditions  whi^ch  purify  the  bathers  and  pro- 
tect them  from  evU.  Fasting  in  the  form  of  religious  pen- 
ance is  now  seldom  practised,  but  used  in  former  days  to  be 
undertaken  to  secure  a  state  of  exaltation,  to  induce  visions,  or 
to  acquire  supernatural  powers.  The  fast  always  took  place  in 
a  soUtary  place,  usually  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  or  moun- 
tain. Such  fasts  did  not  imply  complete  abstinence ;  a  small 
modicum  of  rice  was  allowed  daily,  with  the  result  that  they 
might  be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely. 

14.  Magic  and  the  medicine-man. — (a)  Malay. 
—Although  the  office  of  the  medicine-man,  or 
magician  (pawang),  is  falling  into  abeyance  in 
towns,  it  Avas  at  one  time  of  great  importance ; 
and  this  is  still  the  case  to  a  large  extent  in 
country  places.  The  paivang  is  the  accredited 
intermediary  het-ween  men  and  spirits,  and,  al- 
though he  has  no  connexion  with  the  Mnham- 
madan  religion,  without  him  no  village  community 
would  be  complete.  The  office  is  often  hereditary, 
or  at  least  conlined  to  the  members  of  one  famOy. 
Certain  properties,  such  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  head- 
dress, are,  asit  were,  the  regalia  or  official  insignia, 
and  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  functions  of  the  medicine-man  are  many  and 
diverse.  Few  of  the  operations  of  life  can  be 
undertaken  without  his  intervention.  In  fishing, 
trapping,  and  hunting,  in  the  gatliering  of  jungle 
produce,  in  agricultural  matters,  such  as  sowing, 
reaping,  irrigation,  and  clearing  the  jungle,  in 
prospecting  for  minerals  of  all  kinds,  in  every 
crisis  of  life — birth,  adolescence,  and  marriage — 
of  sickness,  death,  and  burial,  his  aid  is  invoked 
to  decide  the  propitious  moment  for  action,  to  pre- 
scribe the  ritual,  and  to  carry  out  the  rites.  Not 
the  least  important  of  his  powers  in  former  days 
was  that  of  controlling  the  weather — traces  of 
which  are  still  preserved  in  Malay  weather 
charms.  For  his  services  in  these  matters  he 
receives  a  small  payment. 

For  the  most  part  the  jjaicang's  instructions 
consist  of  prohibitions,  01  j/u/itang  ;  e.g.,  it  is  pan- 
tang  in  some  places  to  work  in  the  rice-fields  on 
1  Skest,  Malaj/  Uagic,  p.  7S. 


the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  lunar 
months ;  certain  instruments  are  proscribed :  in 
the  interior  a  reaping-hook  maj-  not  be  used  for 
cutting  the  padi,  or  at  least  the  tuai  (a  small 
instrument  consisting  of  a  crescent-shaped  blade, 
set  transversely  in  a  slip  of  bamboo,  which  will 
cut  only  one  or  two  heads  of  rice  at  a  time)  must 
be  used  to  begin  the  reaping.  By  these  proliibi- 
tions,  it  may  be  concluded,  the  paiva^ig  jireserves 
the  traditional  method  of  an  older  regime — e.g.,  in 
enforcing  an  adherence  to  the  custom  of  the  fixed 
maximum  prices  for  the  sale  of  rice  and  otlier 
articles  within  the  village,  infraction  of  which 
entails  a  bad  harvest. 

The  pamang  is  sometimes  supposed  to  keep  a 
familiar  spirit  which  is  hereditary  in  the  family, 
enabling  him  to  deal  summarUj'  \nth  wild  spirits 
of  a  noxious  character,  and  also  to  bewitch  and 
thus  to  punish  people  who  are  bold  enough  to  dis- 
pute his  authority.  Such  punishment  is  usually 
inflicted  by  a  'sending,'  or  'pointing,'  one  form  of 
which  consisted  in  pointing  a  kris  in  the  direction 
of  the  intended  victim,  the  point  of  the  dagger 
beginning  to  drip  blood  as  soon  as  the  charm  began 
to  work.  Another  form  consists  in  burning  the 
point  of  the  cordiform  top  of  a  newly  opened  bunch 
of  bananas  growing  on  the  tree  ;  this  causes  excruci- 
ating agony  ;  then  the  paw(mg  cuts  ofl'the  top  and 
the  victim  dies  vomiting  blood,  his  heart  having 
fallen  out  of  its  proper  position.  The  Malay  witcli 
also  commonly  keeps  a  familiar,  which  may  have 
as  its  embodiment  a  night-owl,  a  badger,  etc. 

In  certain  respects,  it  is  important  to  note,  the 
magician  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  divine 
man  or  king  ;  e.g.,  he  possesses  a  regalia  which  is 
called  by  the  same  name  (kabesaran)  as  the  in- 
signia of  royalty,  he  may  (at  least  in  some  cases) 
use  the  royal  colour,  and  he  may,  like  the  king 
himself,  enforce  the  ceremonial  use  and  disuse  of 
certain  words  and  phrases.  Probably  both  offices 
are  held  to  be  dangerous.  Other  powers  and 
attributes  of  the  medicine-man  which  may  be 
mentioned  are  his  ability  to  act  as  a  spirit-medium 
and  to  give  oracles  in  trances,  and  his  practice  of 
austerities  and  ob.servation  of  chastity  for  the  time 
being.  His  use  of  mesmerism  is  not  yet  recorded, 
but  motor  automatism  certainly  occurs.' 

Although  the  office  of  magician  is  hereditary, 
the  power  may  be  acquired  by  certain  recognized 
methods.  One  of  these  is  to  raise  and  meet  face 
to  face  the  ghost  of  a  recently  murdered  man  or  of 
an  infant,  by  means  of  incantations  and  fumiga- 
tions performed  at  the  grave-side. 

The  Malays  themselves  make  some  distinctions 
between  the  paxvang  and  the  bomor,  the  latter 
being  the  medicine-man  who  is  concerned  especi- 
ally with  the  curing  of  diseases.  The  two  terms 
are,  however,  sometimes  used  as  if  they  were 
interchangeable.  The  basic  principles  of  the 
medical  man's  art  are  identical  with  those  of  tlie 
pawang  ;  they  depend  upon  a  belief  in  spirits,  and 
the  aim  of  his  treatment  is  either  to  propitiate  or 
to  overcome  their  influence. 

The  bomor's  procedure  in  dealing  with  disease 
falls  under  two  clearly  distinguished  headings. 
First  comes  the  ceremonial  inspection  or  diagnosis, 
when  the  character  of  the  therapeutic  treatment 
is  determined  by  divination,  by  means  of  omens 
from  the  smoke  of  burning  incense,  by  the  position 
of  coins  thro'svn  into  a  water-jar,  or  by  the  aspect 
of  parched  rice  floating  on  the  water's  surface. 

The  therapeutic  rites  are  various  in  character : 

(1)  Pr&pitiatory  ceremonies,  the  most  popular  of  which  is 
the  use  of  the  sacrificial  tray  called  anchak,  a  small  frame  ol 
bamboo  or  wood  decorated  with  a  fringe  of  plaited  coco-nut- 
leai,  on  which  offerings  of  food  are  laid  for  the  siiirits  to  eat 
when  it  has  been  hung  in  a  suitable  sx>ot  outside  the  house. 

1  Skeat,  Malai/  Magic,  pp.  46C-468. 
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As  an  alternative  luelhoii  iiiodcls  of  certain  objectJi  arc  placed 
ujron  the  Iraj-,  the  evil  spirits  are  invited  to  enter  them,  and 
the  tray  is  then  got  rid  of  by  being  hung  up  in  the  jungle  or 
Bet  adnft  on  the  sen  or  nearest  river. 

(2)  yrutratizing  cfremonies—thc  use  of  counter-charms  to 
neutralize  the  active  principle  of  poisons,  extended  by  the 
medicine-men  to  cure  all  cases  where  any  evil  principle  (oven  a 
familiar  spirit)  is  believed  to  have  entered  a  sick  person's  bodv. 
The  ceremony  of  npplyingr  such  charms  usually  consists  in 
mixing  iKtwder  from  a  prated  Ijezoar-stoue  or  celt  with  water 
and  drinking  it  after  re(Mting  the  incantation. 

(3)  J^jrpulsorii  ctTfmonrVg— rites  intended  to  expel  from  the 
patient's  body  all  kinds  of  evil  influences  or  principles,  such  :i8 
may  have  entered  him  on  his  touching  a  <lead  animal  or  biril, 
or  from  meeting  the  '  Wild  Huntsman.'  The  evil  principle 
known  as  badi  attAches  to  everything  that  has  life,  including 
inert  object*  such  as  trees,  and  even  stones  and  minerals, 
which,  in  the  Malay  view,  are  animate.  Of  these  evil  principles 
or  *  mischiefs'  there  are  one  liundred  and  ninety,  or,  according 
to^  some,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  To  '  cast  out  the 
mischief,'  the  ^mtient  is  stroked  down  with  a  brush  (made  of 


certain  prescribed  leaves  and  plant-sprays)  which   has  been 
dipped  in  water  in  which  woods  nave  been  grated  or  piect 
scrap-iron  allowed  to  soak,  or  else  he  is  rubbed  with  limes 


appropriate  charms  being  recited  in  either  case.  In  anothe 
form  of  the  ceremony  the  'mischief  is  driven  from  the  bod\ 
along  a  red  thread,  which  the  patient  holds  in  his  hand,  until 
it  reaches  certain  dough  images  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
placed  upon  the  anchak.  A  'disease-boat,' sometimes  a  mere 
r.aft,  is  also  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  spirits  and  set  afloat  on  sea 
or  river.  The  evil  may  also  he  expelled  by  a  long  and  elaborate 
ceremony  in  which  a  prolecti\e  spirit,  such  as  the  tiger-  or 
elephant-spirit,  may  be  biiinmoned.  In  such  cases  tlie  spirit, 
seizing  upon  the  medicine-man,  who,  while  in  a  state  of  posses- 
sion, simulates  the  movements  of  the  animal-spirit  summoned, 
expels  the  evil  by  its  superior  spiritual  powers. 

(4)  Repicincatori/  ceremonies — ceremonies  to  recall  the  sick 
person's  S'^manfjat.  In  one  such  rite  dough  is  rolled  into  a 
human  figure,  which  is  laid  upon  five  cubits  of  white  cloth. 
Rice  is  scattered,  incense  burned,  and  a  charm  recited  to  induce 
the  e^mnnfiat  to  enter  the  dough  image  and  be  transferred 
thence  to  the  soul-cloth,  and  thence  to  the  patient.  Similar 
ceremonies  are  used  to  prevent  the  simangat  of  a  swooning 
person  from  escaping. 

(6)  Paijan  races. — The  bSlian  (shaman,  or  medi- 
cine-man) is  the  most  important  member  of  the 
tribe  among  tlie  Semang.  In  normal  circumstances 
the  cliiefs  or  head-men  are  alwaj's  bclians  of  more 
or  less  reputation.  They  obey  certain  prohibitions 
which  do  not  affect  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe  : 
they  may  not  eat  the  fiesh  of  domestic  animals, 
like  the  goat  or  buffalo,  and  that  of  domestic  fowls 
but  rarely.  They  receive  a  special  form  of  burial, 
traditionally  regarded  as  speciallj'  honourable, 
consisting  of  a  rude  shelter  btiilt  in  a  tree,  in 
which  are  placed  a  modicum  of  food  and  water,  a 
jungle-knife,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  they  are 
able  to  proceed  to  paradise  in  trances  and  to  drive 
out  devils.  They  alone  know  the  love-charms 
that  never  fail,  and  can  slay  men  by  'sendings'  at 
a  distance  of  several  days'  journey.  They  alone 
liave  the  power  to  change  themselves  into  wev- 
tigcrs,  and  at  their  death  their  s&mavr;at  passes 
into  tlie  body  of  an  elephant,  tiger,  or  rhinoceros. 
When  the  latter  dies,  they  proceed  to  paradise. 

Not  merely  are  diseases  caused  by  demons,  but 
they  are  demons,  and  liave  to  be  exorcized  as  sudi. 
They  are  abstracted  sympathetically  from  the 
body  by  pulling  up  sapling  stumjjs  at  or  near  the 
place  where  the  disease  is  believed  to  have  entered 
the  patient.  The  affected  part  is  rubbed  witli 
earth  taken  from  the  hole  in  which  the  root  grew  ; 
chewed  betel  is  ejected  on  the  body  (in  imitation 
of  the  Malay  medicine-man),  and  the  hurling  of 
dead  saplings  into  the  wood,  so  that  the  evil  spirits 
may  be  cast  out  likewise,  ends  the  ceremony. 

'Sendings'  or  'pointings'  are  achieved  by  a 
minute  dart  or  srilintcr  of  bamboo  about  two  inches 
long,  which  is  laid  on  the  riglit  [lalm  and  is  ordered 
to  go  forth  and  slay  the  victim.  Tliis  dart  or 
sliver  flies  through  the  air  and,  reaching  the  victim, 
jiierces  his  heart  and  kills  him.  Sometimes  a  taper 
formed  of  wax  from  a  deserted  bees'  comb  is  burned 
at  the  same  time.  Such  'sendings'  were  said  by 
the  Semang  to  be  effective  at  'a  di-stance  of  prob- 


ably two  d.iys'  jciurne'('. 
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licliovo  that  all  di.seases  are  caused 
either   by    the  spells   of   bad   men  or   by  spirit.s.  ' 


Among  the  latter  are  the  sinallpu,\  demon,  which 
the  Mautri  avoid  even  mentioning  by  name ;  the 
dropsical  demon  (hantu  kcnilionq),  whicli  haunts 
the  abodes  of  men  and  atllicts  them  with  pains  in 
the  slom.ich  and  head  ;  the  Demon  Huntsman  (the 
hantu  ai  buru  of  Malayan  origin),  who  dwells  in 
lakes  or  pools,  is  black,  and  has  tliree  dogs  whicli 
he  will  cause  to  chase  a  man  in  the  forest ;  if  thoy 
catch  him,  they  will  drink  his  blood.  In  every 
stream,  in  the  ground,  in  trees,  and  in  caves  and 
crevices  of  rocks  dwell  malignant  demons  who 
cause  disease  or  mischief  to  men  in  various  ways, 
as  by  sucking  their  blood  and  thus  causing  their 
death.  When  a  person  is  wounded,  the  liantu pari 
fastens  on  the  lesion  and  causes  the  blood  to  flow 
by  sucking.  The  Berembun  tribes  believe  that 
diseases  are  inflicted  by  the  spirits  of  the  rivers 
{knntu  sungei),  which  are  evil  and  feed  on  the 
human  sc»>aru,at. 

The  Mantri  magician's  most  noted  form  of 
'  sending'  is  the  ifiju,  or  pointing  ceremony,  which 
is  achieved  by  the  use  of  wax  from  an  abandoned 
liees'  nest. 

When  a  wind  blows  in  the  direction  of  the  victim,  the  ma- 
gician takes  a  vessel  of  water  and  a  lighted  candle  or  two,  and 
mutters  an  incantation  while  'gazing'  into  the^water.  When 
he  discerns  the  image  of  his  intended  victim  in  the  water,  he 
throws  the  wax  into  the  air,  and  the  wind  instantaneously 
carries  it  to  his  victim.  The  latter  feels  as  if  stnick  by  some 
unseen  assailant,  and  is  immediately  seized  by  sickness,  which 
may  result  in  death,  should  the  strength  of  the  spell  be  great 
enough. 

This  attack  may  be  averted  if  the  victim  has 
surrounded  himself  by  counter-spells  or  charms  of 
a  prophylactic  character.  These  may  not  only 
ward  oft'  the  blow,  but  may  even  prevent  the 
magician  from  seeing  the  image  of  the  victim  in 
the  water.  Amulets  are  mucli  used  as  prophy- 
lactics against  those  diseases  which  are  most 
frequently  attributed  to  '  sendings,'  but  which  may 
also  be  due  to  unsatisfied  cravings  (sS/,il  punan). 

Among  the  Benua  Jakun  the  magicians  are  an 
order  combining  the  offices  of  priest,  physician, 
and  sorcerer.  They  and  the  Bcsisi  medicine-men 
are  mucli  dreaded  by  the  Malays,  who  believe 
tliem  (as  autochthones)  to  be  more  powerful  than 
their  own  magicians,  especially,  e.q.,  in  matters  in 
which  tlie  performance  of  the  BCsisi  bersawai 
ceremony  is  likely  to  be  eU'ective.  Not  only  can 
the  medicine-men  cure,  but  they  can  inflict  disease 
and  death-sickness.  This  is  u.sually  effected  by 
the  'pointing,'  or  tiijii,  ceremony.  Even  tigers 
are  suliject  to  these  medicine-men,  and  every 
magician  of  repute  is  believed  to  have  one  in  con- 
stant attendance.  In  curing  disease,  incantations 
are  accompanied  by  the  music  of  the  qUondantf,  a 
long  bamlxio  struck  by  sticks,  which  are  always 
made  of  wood  of  the  invrawan  tree.  Conjurations 
are  addressed  to  Jiwa-jiwa  (  =  Mal.-Skr.  c/eva- 
(leva),  who  resides  in  heaven  and  alone  can  approach 
I'irman.  The  incantations  last  all  night  for  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  nights,  until  the  medicine  man 
announces  that  he  has  received  the  medicine  or 
tliat  the  deity  is  inexorable.  The  Berembun  tribes, 
lilce  the  Malays,  attribute  the  magician's  powers 
lo  Ills  command  over  spirits.  Every  shaman  has 
disciples,  who  accompany  him  when  he  visits  the 
sick.  Tliese  pupils  alone  enter  the  small  hut  of 
leaves  erected  near  the  house  in  which  the  medi- 
cine-man jierforms  his  incantations,  the.se  being 
continued  until  the  wizard  is  possessed  by  the 
spirit.  The  latter  then  answers  the  medicine- 
man's questions  respecting  the  mode  of  treating 
tliedisea.sed  person.  Tlie  Jakun  of  Madck  (.lohor) 
believed  that  the  great  magicians  (poyavg  blsar) 
of  the  tribe  could  reach  heaven  itself,  and  that 
I  hey  could  disappear  without  dying,  or  else,  on 
sickening  for  death,  by  arranging  to  have  incense 
luirned  over  tlicm  for  two  days  after  thoir  ii]i|iarent 
deceai^e,  thoy  could  return  to  life  again. 
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A  ceremony  of  exorcism  known  as  seoi,  or, 
more  commonly,  as  sawai,  is  employed  by  the 
Bgsisi  in  case  of  illness  or  wlien  an  answer  is 
required  to  a  question  con<"erning  the  welfare  of 
an  indiN-idual. 

The  ceremony  takes  place  in  a  hut  in  complete  darkness. 
After  incantations  accompanied  by  the  rhythmic  drumming.'  of 
bamt)00  '  stampers '  on  the  central  beam  of  the  floor,  the  spii  it 
descends  upon  one  member  of  the  company,  who  answers  any 
c^uestions  put  to  him  while  he  is  in  a  state  of  trance  or  posses- 
sion. In  the  case  of  illness  the  ma^cian  erects  a  small  leaf- 
chamber  or  cell  (batai  humbun)  near  the  walls  of  the  hut,  in 
which  he  conceals  himself  while  the  ceremony  progresses. 

The  Blandas  employ  spells  and  e.\orcisms  to 
cast  out  disease  and  evil  spirits.  Spirits  of  tigers, 
elejiliants,  and  monkeys  are  summoned  to  enter 
the  magician's  body,  and  the  sick  man  is  then 
brushed  with  leaves  seven  times  downwards  from 
he.od  to  foot  while  a  charm  is  repeated.  In  the 
blood-throwing  charm  water  is  used,  and  a  charm 
against  the  Wild  Huntsman  is  also  recited. 

15.  Birth  ceremonies  and  beliefs.— (a)  3fala>/. — 
There  are  four  spirits,  or,  rather,  demons,  which 
are  specially  feared  by  the  Malays  in  relation  to 
child-birth.  The  bajang,  a  demon  which  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  civet-cat,  is  evoked  by  incantation 
over  the  grave  of  a  still-born  child.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  inherited,  and  its  possessor  can  send  ill- 
ness, usually  in  the  form  of  convulsions  or  delirium, 
to  an  enemy.  It  is  especially  inimical  to  children, 
who  are  sometimes  made  to  wear  a  black  silk 
string  armlet  as  a  protection  against  its  attacks. 
The  langsuir,  a  woman  who  has  died  in  child- 
birth, becomes  a  flying  demon,  or  banshee,  who, 
through  a  hole  in  the  back  of  her  neck,  sucks  the 
blood  of  children.  It  is  believed  that  these  demons 
have  on  occasion  become  wives  and  mothers,  but, 
when  allowed  to  dance  at  village  merrymakings, 
they  will  assume  their  original  form  and  fly  ofi' 
again  into  the  forest.  The  pontianak  is  the  still- 
bom  daughter  of  a  lanqsuir.  As  a  precaution 
intended  to  preverit  the  dead  mother  or  still-born 
child  from  originating  these  mischiefs,  the  langsitir 
and  pontianak  are  buried  with  glass  beads  in  the 
mouth  (to  prevent  them  from  shrieking),  an  egg 
under  each  armpit  (to  prevent  them  from  waving 
their  arms  in  flight),  and  needles  in  the  palm  of 
each  hand  (to  prevent  them  from  opening  and 
shutting  their  hands  in  flying).  The  pontianak 
appears  under  the  fomi  of  a  species  of  night-owl. 
The  phianggalan,  a  colossal  flying  head  with  hair 
matted  by  clots  of  blood,  a  species  of  monstrous 
vampire  or  banshee  that  sucks  the  blood  of  children, 
sits  on  the  roof-tree,  or  endeavours  to  force  its 
way  through  the  floor,  whenever  a  child  is  born,  to 
attack  the  infant.  In  addition  to  these  four  spirits 
specifically  connected  with  child-birth,  there  are 
the  familiar  two,  called  polong  and  pelesit,  which 
also  give  rise  to  anxiety  at  this  time,  thougli  they 
do  not  confine  their  activities  to  new-born  children. 
The  polong  originates  from  the  blood  of  a  murdered 
man  which  has  been  placed  In  a  bottle  and  over 
which  certain  incantations  have  been  recited.  It 
is  described  as  a  diminutive  female  figure  about  as 
large  as  the  top  joint  of  the  little  finger,  and  Is 
usually  preceded  by  the  pelesit,  its  pet  or  favourite, 
which,  m  the  form  of  a  cricket,  searches  for  a 
victim  and  enters  his  bodj-,  when  found,  tail  fore- 
most. The  pelesit  is  obtained  by  exhuming  the 
body  of  a  nrst-bom  chUd,  a  first-bom  mother's 
offspring,  which  has  been  dead  for  less  than  forty 
days,  and  burjTng  the  child's  tongue,  with  incan- 
tations, in  a  spot  where  three  cross-roads  meet. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  these  demons  belong  to 
the  category  of  familiar  spirits  who  are  sent  to 
attack  their  victims  by  an  owner,  and,  as  such, 
are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  more  primitive 
animistic  ideas  relating  to  disea.se,  etc.,  which  are 
held  by  the  Bomor. 


In  regard  to  the  observances  at  and  after  child-birth,  it  is 
usual  to  euga^e  the  midwife  (hidan)  in  the  seventh  month  by 
sending  her  a  copper  vessel  containing  four  or  five  areca-nuts, 
throe  or  four  packets  of  betel-leaf,  tobacco,  and  so  forth,  all  of 
which  the  bidan  charms  and  then  empties  upon  the  floor  for  the 

Curpose  of  taking'  the  omens.  She  then  chews  some  of  the 
etel-Ieaf  and  ascertains  the  child's  horoscope.  At  the  appointed 
time  she  chooses  the  Im-kiest  place  in  the  house  for  the  ciiild 
to  be  born,  by  dropping  an  adze-blade,  point  downwards, 
first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  until  it  sticks  upright  in 
the  ground  (under  the  usual  Malay  pile-dwelling).  Beneath 
this  spot,  under  the  raised  floor  of  the  house,  are  fastened  a 
bimch  of  prickly  screw-pine  leaves,  the  '  acid '  egg-plant,  or 
brinjaul,  and  a  Wear  jantan  (rattan  stand  for  a  cooking-pot)  as 
a  snare  for  and  protection  again-^t  an}  evil  spirit  (who  will,  it  is 
believed,  prick  himself  with  the  lormer  and  catch  his  head  in 
the  latter  as  in  a  noose).  Demons  so  caught  have  been  pecked  to 
death  by  the  fowls.  A  tray  co\  cred  with  husked  uncooked  rice 
and  two  mats  with  several  thicknesses  of  sarong  between  are 
prepared  for  the  child's  reception.  As  soon  as  the  new-born 
mfant  is  laid  upon  this,  it  is  formally  adopted  by  the  father, 
who  (nowadays)  breathes  into  its  ear  a  Muhammadan  formula. 
Mother  and  child  are  purified  by  bathing  in  warm  water  con- 
taining various  kinds  of  leaves,  with  areca  pahn-Mossoms.  The 
child  IB  then  swaddled.  Mother  and  child  are  next  marked, 
especially  the  latter,  as  a  precaution  against  convulsions  and 
straining,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  both,  by  way  of  protection 
against  evil  spirits.  For  this  ceremony  chips  of  wood  from  the 
thin  end  of  the  threshold,  from  the  house-ladder,  or  from  the 
house  furniture,  in  combination  with  a  coat  of  garlic,  a  coat  of  an 
onion,  assafcetida,  a  rattan  pot-stand,  and  fibre  taken  from  the 
monkey-face  of  an  unfertile  coco-nut,  are  collected  and  burned, 
and  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  a  little  betel-water.  The  proper 
charm  is  repeated,  and,  the  forefinger  having  been  dipped  in 
the  mixture,  the  centre  of  the  child's  forehead  is  marked — if  a 
boy,  with  an  arrow-shaped  mark ;  if  a  girl,  with  a  cross,  and 
also  with  daubs  on  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  and  shoulders.  The 
mother  is  marked  with  a  line  from  breast  to  breast  and  on  the 
end  of  the  nose  also.  The  evil  one  will  then,  it  is  thought,  take 
woman  and  child  to  be  his  own  (who  are  supposed  to  I)e 
similarly  marked)  and  refrain  from  harming  them.  In  addition, 
if  the  child  is  a  girl,  the  eyebrows  are  shaved,  and  a  curve  is 
drawn  in  their  place,  extending  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
ear.  If  the  head  is  considered  to  be  'too  long'  (the  Malays 
being  on  the  whole  a  round-headed  race),  a  3'am-Ieaf  cap  "is 
made  to  compress  it. 

Other  ceremonies  afl'ecting  the  child  are  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  '  mouth-opener,'  the  rite  of 
giving  the  first  drink  from  half  a  green  coco-nut, 
followed  by  the  laying  of  a  gold  and  a  silver  and 
an  amalgam  ring  on  its  lips,  and  by  fumigating  it 
before  it  is  laid  for  the  first  time  in  the  swing-cot, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  Malayan  cradle.  The 
cot  is  protected  by  a  funnel-shaped  bunch  of  leaves 
of  the  brinjanl  and  other  materials,  including  the 
casing  of  the  charred  torch  used  at  the  severing  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  a  spice-block,  and  a  trap  against 
blood-sucking  demons,  made  of  a  parang-\>\aAe,  a 
coco-nut  scraper,  and  a  rattan  pot-stand.  This 
trap  hangs  under  the  bunch  of  leaves.  The  spice- 
block  is  explained  as  being  a  substitute  for  the 
child  itself ;  it  is  laid  in  the  cot  during  the  first 
part  of  the  fumigation  ceremony,  and  for  the  first 
seven  days,  whenever  the  child  is  taken  fromthecot, 
the  block  must  replace  it.  The  naming  ceremony 
takes  place  usually  within  the  first  week,  and  the 
first  head-shaving  and  nail-cuttuig  a  few  days 
later.  Of  the  naming  ceremonies  the  most  charac- 
teristic is  represented  by  the  east-coast  practice  of 
writing  seven  different  names  on  as  many  separate 
banana-fruits,  and  then  allowing  the  infant  to 
choose  between  them. 

The  most  characteristically  Malayan  custom 
connected  with  child-birth  is  that  which  requires 
the  mother  to  'ascend  the  roasting-place '  (naik 
saleian)  daUy.  A  rough  couch  is  prepared  for  her 
on  a  small  platform,  beneath  which  a  large  fire  is 
lighted,  and  upon  this  bed  she  has  to  recline  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  that,  moreover,  for  an 
hour  or  two  together.  Sometimes  heated  hearth- 
stones wTapped  in  rags  are  applied  to  her  stomach. 
This  is  said  to  continue  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
forty-four  days  of  convalescence.  In  some  cases 
the  '  roasting'  was  carried  out  with  such  rigour  as 
to  cause  aberration  of  mind  or  even  the  death  of 
the  unfortunate  patient.  At  the  end  of  the  forty- 
fourth  day  a  purificatory  ceremony  takes  place, 
wherein  the  floor  is  smeared  with  rice   coscnetic 
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aud  scratclietl  over  by  the  claws  of  a  fowl  held 
tightly  in  tlie  ttrasp  of  the  cleanser.  At  about  the 
same  period,  of  the  fortieth  day,  the  child  (in  Perak) 
is  presented  to  the  river-spirits,  being  made  to 
stand  with  one  foot  on  a  couple  of  coconuts  and 
the  other  on  a  fowl  (both  of  which  have  been 
deposited  in  the  water).  A  boy  then,  if  the  infant 
is  a  boy,  is  sent  upstream  to  catch  a  fish  with  a 
casting-net ;  if  a  girl,  a  girl  acts  as  the  Usher.  In 
Upper  Perak  the  baby  himself,  with  a  number  of 
other  young  children,  is  caught  in  the  net ;  he  will 
then  never  want  for  lish  to  feed  on.' 

During  the  forty-four  days'  period  there  are  many 
food  prohibitions — e.g.,  any  foods  which,  from  the 
Malay  point  of  view,  are  lowering,  such  as  certain 
vegetable  foods,  things  which  irritate  the  skin  or 
cause  faintness,  sugar  (except  coconut  sugar),  coco- 
nuts themselves,  and  chillies  are  prohibited. 

i?oth  before  and  aft«r  childbirth  many  prohibi- 
tions are  laid  nol  only  on  the  wife,  but  also  on  her 
husband.  The  latter  may  not  shave  his  head  or 
cut  his  hair  until  after  the  child's  birth  ;  he  may 
not  sit  in  or  obstruct  the  doorway.  Any  un- 
toward act  may  cause  deformity  :  a  eliild  was  bom 
with  only  a  thumb,  forefinger,  and  little  finger 
on  the  left  baud  owing  to  the  father  having,  just 
previously  to  the  child's  birth,  killed  a  crab  with  a 
cntlass.  In  fact,  it  was  at  one  tiiue  prohibited  for 
him  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  buti'alo  or  a  fowl  prepara- 
tory to  cooking  it,  or  even  to  take  anj-  life  what- 
ever. In  Perak  any  log  marked  by,  or  distorted 
in  growth  by,  a  parasite,  if  used  in  building  the 
house,  would  cause  deformity,  protract  delivery, 
and  endanger  the  life  of  both  mother  and  infant. 

(J)  Paqan  races. — Superstitions  and  practices 
connected  with  birth,  so  far  as  known  among  the 
pagan  tribes,  or,  rather,  amon^  those  pagan  tribes 
for  whom  ^Ialayan  origin  and  affinities  are  here 
claimed,  strongly  confirm  the  view  that  the  popular 
beliefs  of  the  more  highly  civilized  natives  of  the 
peninsula  are  essentially  primitive  in  character. 
The  practice  of  roasting  the  mother,  e.g.,  of  course 
on  a  ^uite  minor  scale,  is  found  among  the  Jakun, 
Bfaisi,  and  Mantri,  while  among  the  Blandas  the 
charms  used  at  birth  are  directed  against  the 
demons,  the  laiighui  (Malay  langsuir), pofong,  and 
pontiartnk — identical,  at  least  in  name,  with  those 
of  the  JIalays.  Another  incantation  is  repeated 
at  the  iiKiment  of  removing  the  caul  a-s  a  charm 
against  the  caul-demon,  which  licks  up  the  blood 
of  the  sufferer.  The  Sakai  bury  the  umbilicus 
and  placenta  under  human  habitations  so  that  the 
rain  may  not  beat  upon  them  and  turn  them  into 
birth-demons. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  birth  customs  of  the  pagan  tribes  is  by  no 
means  atiequate,  and  the  whole  subject  awaits 
further  investigation.  In  one  account  of  the 
Semang,  for  instance,  it  was  alleged  that  their 
birth  customs  were  based  upon  a  belief  in  a  bird- 
soul  which  was  carried  by  the  expectant  mother  in 
a  bamboo  receptacle  ;  but,  although  the  conception 
of  the  s^mangat  as  a  bird  is  certainly  familiar  to 
the  Malays,  this  statement  still  awaits  confirma- 
tion among  the  wild  tribesmen.  Both  Sakai  and 
Jakun  make  use  of  the  services  of  a  sage-femme, 
who,  among  the  former,  has  a  special  hut  used  by 
the  women  of  the  tribe  for  purposes  of  confinement. 

The  BSsisi  decorate  the  mother's  mosquito- 
curtains  with  the  leaf-hangings  used  on  all  im- 
portant ceremonial  occasions,  while  among  the 
Mantri  a  cup  of  water  is  charmed  during  labour 
and  administered  to  the  mother.  The  sap  of 
certain  loaves  is  given  to  the  child,  and  a  charm 
is  repeated.  A  name,  which  is  retained  until 
mamage,   i.s  given   to   the  child  at  the  moment 

1  R,  J.  Wilkiiuon,  in  Papers  on  Malatf  SubjfcU  [printed  (or 
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wheu  the  umbilical  cord  is  severed.  The  Benua 
Jakun  fastened  round  the  neck  of  the  child  at  birth 
a  string  to  whicli  jncces  of  turmeric,  and  so  fortli, 
were  attached.  The  Jakun  also  observed  a  number 
of  fofid  prohibitions :  while  the  children  were 
unable  to  walk,  the  parenU  abstained  from  certain 
fish  and  animal  foods,  the  latter  including  fowls 
and  eggs,  deer  of  all  kinds,  tortoises,  and  lizards. 

i6.  Adolescence  and  maturity  customs.  —  {n) 
Malinj.  — Of  the  purely  Malay  ceremonies  at  adoles- 
cence the  most  important  are  the  filing  of  the  teeth 
and  the  cutting  of  the  first  locks  of  hair — the 
latter,  of  coiTse,  only  when,  owing  to  some  vow  of 
the  parents,  the  '  first  head-shaving'  operation  has 
been  postponed  until  marriage. 

Tooth-filing  ia  done  by  a  piofessional  tooth-wiznrd  (jiatpang 
<figi).  Nentralizinj?  Iricu-paste,  cliarms,  and  the  scattering  of 
the  several  kinds  of  sacrificial  rice  and  rings  of  precious  metal 
are  employed  by  the  patcatu)  in  order  to  avert  the  'mischief 
{badi)  froni  \i]»  iuBtrunient,  as  well  as  from  the  teeth  of  the 
patient.  The  mc'lifinc-nian's  eyes  are  considered  to  be 
especially  eudancered  by  the  badi  emanating  from  the  teeth, 
while  an  unskilled  perfonuer  may  cause  much  pain  to  the 
patient  if  he  does  not  know  tlioroujfhly  how  to  '  neutralize '  the 
evU. 

The  rings  of  precious  metal  which  are  pressed  against  the 
patient's  ttetb  a^  part  of  the  rite  of  extracting  the  badi  are  also 
used  in  the  hair-cutting  ceremony.  Tlie  bride's  hair  is  arranged 
in  seven  long  tresses  hanging  down  her  back  below  the  veil 
^vbich,  on  this  occasion,  shrouds  her  head  ;  to  each  of  these  is 
attached  a  rin^  of  precious  metal,  and  then  each  tress  of  hair, 
on  being  cut,  is  allowed  to  fall  with  the  attached  ring  into  a 
coco-nut  vessel  (ornamented  for  the  purpose  with  a  chevron 
edge),  which  is  half  full  of  fresh  coco-nut  milk.  For  this  cere- 
mony also  the  proceeding  are  opened  by  the  aspersion  of  the 
bride  with  the  neutralizmg  rice-water,  some  of  it  being  also 
sprinkled  on  the  palm  of  her  left  band,  by  those  who  take  part 
in  the  ceremony. 

The  ear-boring  ceremony  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  abeyance,  though  in  some  of  the  Malay  States 
a  s])ecial  kiud  of  large,  round,  ornamental  ear-ring, 
or  ear-stud,  is  still  the  mark  of  virginity.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  ear-studs  of  a  virgin  bride  are  tied  on 
to  tlie  ear-lobes  of  a  widow  who  remarries,  the 
latter  being  regarded,  so  to  speak,  as  a  sort  of 
'  merry  widow,'  and  being,  in  fact,  actually  called 
ieeringly  '  the  widow  adorned '  (janda  bir-hiyas). 
Ear-boring  is  now  usually  performed  when  the 
child  is  quite  an  infant. 

Circumcision  is  practised,  the  instrument  being 
traditionally  a  knife  of  bamboo,  but  in  all  the 
mere  accessaries  of  the  practice  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  a  non-Mnbammadan  rite.  Especially  in 
the  Northern  States  it  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
wealth  of  irrelevant  det.ail  as  to  suggest  that  it  has 
been  grafted  upon  an  ancient  festival  (probably  the 
tonsure  ceremony)  belonging  to  an  older  faith  than 
that  of  Islam.' 

It  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  purificatory  rites,  and  the 
ceremony  is  made  the  occasion  for  a  lian<)uet,  at  which  the  boy 
is  dressed  like  a  i>ilgrini  and  stained  witii  henna  like  a  bride- 
groom, after  which  the  customar.,'  gifts  are  offered.  In  Perak 
be  IS  then  taken  asiiie  and  robed ^in  rich  raiment,  his  mouth 
filled  with  the  sacrificial  saflfron-stained  rice,  and  his  body 
sprinkled  with  the  purifying  rice-dust.  After  tliis,  two  coco- 
nuts and  two  small  packets  of  rice  are  slowly  rolled  over  him 
from  bead  to  foot.  A  hen  is  then  placed  '  on  his  chest  to  pick 
up  grains  of  the  vollow  rice  from  his  mouth.  This  is  done  to 
drive  away  ill-luck.' '  The  boy's  teeth  are  next  tapped  with  s 
stone  by  the  operator,  and,  after  feasting,  a  procession  to  the 
river  follows,  the  object  of  which  is  to  propitiate  the  water- 
spirit.  The  boy  then  has  his  top-knot  shorn  off  and  returns  to 
the  house  for  the  actual  circumcision,  during  which  be  takes 
his  seat  either  on  a  sack  of  rice  or  on  the  stem  of  a  banana.  In 
the  procession  the  youths  are  sometimes  carried  on  men's 
shctilders.  sometimes  (east  coast)  in  a  litter  sliaped  like  some 
strange  bird  or  mythical  animal. 

The  girls'  ceremony  is  much  simpler,  much  more  private  ;  it 
was  for.Tierly  nccomiwnied  by  ear-lx>ring  and  tooth-filing,  and 
by  Btaining'the  teeth  'black  as  a  Iwrer-bee's  wing.'  Large 
round  ear-studs  were  also  formerly  assumed  by  girls  at  this 
period,  as  emblems  of  maidenhood  ;  but,  though  these  are  still 
sometimes  worn  on  the  east  coast,  they  ore  now  assumed,  on 
the  west  coast,  only  at  the  wedding  ceremony  in  preparation 
for  the  rite  of  discarding  them  a  few  days  later.* 

In  the  same  part  of  the  peninsula  (east  coaat)  the 
ceremony  is  not  called,  as  on  the  west  coast,  '  enter- 
ing into  Islam,'  but,  most  signilicantly,  masokjatoi, 

I  I'f.  Wilkin'on.  p.  r.<.  -  ^.  p   i7(.  3  th.  p,  19. 
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which  means  literally  '  admission  into  the  body  of 
the  Malay  people ' — the  most  usual  meaning  otjawi 
being  the  vernacular,  or  '  Malay,'  language.  Yet 
another  terra  for  the  ceremony  in  these  parts  was 
'purification'  {chuchi  tuboh,  literally  'cleansing  of 
the  person ') — a  phrase  which  is  also  applied  in 
the  same  parts  of  the  country  to  marriage. 

(b)  Pagan  races. — Of  the  various  operations  with 
which  it  is  usual  among  primitive  peoples  to 
mark  the  attainment  of  maturity,  neither  incision 
nor  circumcision  is  practised  by  the  wild  tribes 
except,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  among  the 
Sembrong  and  Jakun  of  the  Batu  Pahat  in  Johor, 
and  the  Benua,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  as 
elsewhere,  only  where  Muhammadan  influence  has 
penetrated.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  the  rite 
is  virtually  synonymous  with  conversion  to  Islam, 
and  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  broad  dividing- 
line  between  Muliammadanism  and  mere  pagan- 
dom. Nor,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  record 
from  the  Perak  Sakai,  is  there  any  tatuing  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  expression.  Scarification,  how- 
ever, is  found  among  both  Semang  and  Sakai,  but 
not  among  the  Jakun,  and,  judging  both  from  dis- 
tribution and  from  frequency,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  custom  originated  among  the 
Sakai,  and  was  introduced,  though  only  to  a 
limited  degree,  among  the  Semang.  The  scarifica- 
tion consists  of  divergent  lines  on  the  cheek  from 
the  nose  towards  the  ear,  produced  by  the  scratches 
of  a  thorn  or  edge  of  a  sugar-cane  leaf,  charcoal 
being  rubbed  into  these  scratches  by  way  of  pig- 
ment. Body-painting  is  of  wider  distribution, 
and  is  to  be  seen  among  Semang,  Sakai,  and 
Jakun,  but  more  especially  among  the  Sakai. 
The  colours  used  are  black,  white,  red,  and  occa- 
sionally yellow.  The  designs  are  decorative  and 
magical  rather  than  tribal.  Perforation  of  the 
nasal  septum  with  the  wearing  of  a  nose-bar  or 
porcupine's  quill  also  appears  to  be  more  especially 
a  Sakai  practice.  'Boring  the  ears,  however,  is,  as 
a  ceremony,  practically  universal,  whilst  the  cere- 
monial filing  and  blackening  of  the  teeth  mju' 
belong  rather  to  the  Malayan  order  of  ideas.  It 
occurs  among  the  Seman"  of  Kedah  and  Kelantan, 
but  is  there  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the 
Malays  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  shaving  of  the  head,  with  the  exception  of  a 
top-knot,  which  is  temporarily  remo^■ed  at  puberty, 
is  found  among  tlie  Semang,  but,  though  also 
found  with  diflferencos  among  the  Malays,  is  most 
likely  a  native  custom  of  the  wild  Negritos,  as  it 
is  also  found  among  their  Andamanese  kindred. 

17.  Betrothal  and  marriage.  —  (a)  Malay.  — 
Negotiations  for  marriage  and  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal  are  carried  ont  by  representatives  of  the 
families  imidicated.  The  betrothal  is  a  simple 
affair,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  offering  of  betel- 
leaf  by  the  representatives  of  the  prospective  bride- 
groom and  its  acceptance  by  the  bride's  parents, 
the  two  parties  meeting  in  a  'family  circle,'  at 
which  the  oH'er  used  originally  to  be  made,  and 
the  reply  given,  in  rhj'ming  stanzas.  The  term  of 
the  engagement  is  then  settled.  The  amount  of 
the  marriage  settlement  is  fixed  by  custom  at  two 
hharas  of  dollars  (•S22,  about  £2,  6s. )  in  Selangor, 
or  ?31-25  (about  £3,  5s.)  in  Perak,  etc.  The  sum 
is  not  usually  mentioned  unless  a  modification  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  be  made.  A  breach  on  the 
part  of  tlie  bride's  parents  involves  forfeiture  of 
double  the  marriage  portion.  The  affianced  pair 
avoid  one  another,  but  there  is  a  regular  system  of 
exchange  of  presents,  those  given  by  the  girl  being 
deposited  in  exquisitely  woven  baskets  made  in  the 
shape  of  birds  or  fishes.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  Malay  name  of  the  ceremony  in  the  penin- 
sula, berplnang,  is  an  interesting  parallel  to  the 
splitting  of  the  betel-nut   [pinavg),  which  is  the 


symbolical  act  of  betrothal  to  this  day  among  the 
Dayaks  of  Borneo. 

The  actual  marriage  ceremonies  cover  a  period 
of  four  days,  beginning  with  the  work  of  decorating 
both  houses,  which  includes  the  erection  of  a  dais, 
with  two  standard  candlesticks,  often  6  ft.  high, 
before  the  door  of  the  bride's  chamber.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  dais  (pclammin)  is  of  extreme 
importance,  since  the  number  of  big  white  (or  in 
case  of  a  Raja,  yellow)  pillows  used  indicates, 
according  to  a  rigid  code  of  etiquette,  the  rank  of 
the  contracting  parties.  The  whole  of  the  dais  is 
covered  with  a  mosquito-curtain,  and  the  walls  of 
the  chamber  are  adorned  with  striped  or  '  rain- 
I  bow' hangings  [kain  j)ilangi),  while  the  ceiling  is 
decked  witli  an  awning  or  '  lieaven  '  [Irntgit-langit). 
j  The  basic  forms  of  the  rite,  which  were  those  of 
I  a  royal  wedding,  include  the  so-called  '  bride-price,' 
the  food-sharing  ceremony,  and  the  approximation 
of  the  dress  of  the  bride  (who  on  this  occasion 
wears  trousers)  to  that  of  lier  husband  (who  wears 
a  skirt).  It  is  this  fact  that,  as  A.  E.  Crawley  ' 
has  explained,  helps  to  account  for  the  apparent 
resemblance  to  royal  ceremo'  3S  that  may  be 
noticed  in  so  many  Malay  customs.  The  idea 
seems  partly  to  disguise  the  subjects  of  the  cere- 
mony in  order  to  avert  the  possible  danger  attach- 
ing to  what  is  certainly  regarded  as  a  critical 
occasion,  and  partly  to  promote  a  more  perfect 
union  between  the  pair  by  means  of  (1)  a  pledge 
passing  between  them  (i.e.  the  'bride-price')  as 
well  as  by  (2)  the  sharing  of  a  meal  together,  and 
(3)  the  obliteration  (so  far  as  may  be  practicable) 
of  the  distinctions  of  sex.  The  pretence  of  king- 
ship by  which  the  bridegroom  is  made  to  wear  the 
bracelets,  chain,  neck-ornament  (and,  if  we  may 
go  by  the  analogy  of  Mahay  funeral  custom,  even 
the  kris)  is  simply,  thurefore,  an  attcmiit  to 
secure  a  really  eflective  disguise  for  the  party  in 
danger.  The  shaving  of  the  bride's  forehead  may 
be  similarly  explained,  since  the  bridegroom  is  also 
shaved.  TUthough  these  are  all  likewise  usages  of 
royalty,  it  is  wrong  to  regard  them  merely  as  a 
species  of  social  self-advertisement ;  they  are  really 
the  paraphernalia  worn  by  all  persons  of  the 
Malayan  race  on  certain  critical  occasions,^  in 
order  to  banish  the  spirits  of  evil  and  thus  to  avert 
mischief  and  danger.  Till  recent  years  the  cere- 
monies over  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  were 
almost  entirely  non-Muhammadan,  and  often  took 
place  in  country  districts  without  the  intervention 
of  any  mosque  official  whatever.  Lustrations 
followed,  and  on  the  east  coast  processions  in 
monstrous  or  bird-shaped  litters. 

In  certain  details  the  wedding  ceremonial  has  now  become 
Muhammadanized  in  character  ;  among  these  is  to  be  included, 
most  probably,  the  staining  of  the  lingers  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  with  henna.  The  henna-staining  at  first  is  done  in 
seclusion  ('by  6te:Llth'),  the  initial  Jiablic  appearance  of  the 
married  couple  at  their  respective  dwellings  occurring  on  the 
second  night,  when  ceremonial  rice-water  is  sprinkled,  offer- 
ings of  rice  made  to  each  of  the  parties,  and  the  '  henna 
dance  '  {tari  hiaei)  performed  ;  on  the  fourth  day  the  procession 
of  the  bridegroom  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents  takes 
place.  Here,  on  his  arrival,  his  progress  was  in  former  days 
occasionally  opposed  by  a  mimic  conflict  (m^laica),  which 
terminated  only  on  his  payment  of  a  small  fine  or  ransom  to 
I  these  (for  the  nonce)  self-constituted  'authorities.'  "This  part 
of  the  ceremony,  which  used  to  be  explained  as  an  example  of 
the  so-called  'marriage  by  capture,'  is  now  taken  to  be  merely 
an  expression  of  the  antagonism  between  the  sexes.  In  some 
cases  a  rope  or  piece  of  red  cloth  barred  the  way,  and  a  stout 
resistance  was  offered  until  the  bridegroom  had  paid  the  fine 
demanded.  Even  then  admission  to  the  house  had  to  be  made 
against  the  resistance  of  women  of  the  bride's  party.  The 
simple  marriage  service — a  mere  bald  statement  of  the  fact  and 
of  Its  acceptance  by  the  groom — is  now  performed  by  the 
imam  (Muhamm.adaii  priestj  in  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom 
only.  It  is  said  that,  according  to  the  old  custom,  the  cere- 
mony took  place  on  the  day  before  the  procession.    'The  groom 

1  Thf  Ulyitic  Rose,  London,  1902,  p.  336,  quoting  the  Malay 
ceremony. 

2  Not  specially  in  connexion  with  kingship. 
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18  tbeu  taken  to  Uio  br)<lo,  and  both  are  seated  cereraoniatly 
8ide  hy  sido  (birsandinij) '  on  the  dais  and  partake  of  rice,  each 
feediii);  the  other  from  a  specially-prepared  receptacle  {nasi 
n^Uikoiia^SkT.  a$tak"i\u.  '  octangle ')— an  octa^'onal  erection  of 
three  tiers  which  hoMs  the  *rlce  of  the  presfrice '  (nnsi  adap- 
adap),  coloured  egg?*  (tt'ior  joran),  etc.,  and  stands  before  the 
pilamiiiin.  Theeg^^^s,  which  liave  coloured  streamers,  and  repre- 
sent a  fruit,  with  flower  and  leaf,  are  ^iven  to  the  guests  as  wed- 
ding favours.  On  the  third  day  of  the  lustrations  which  follow 
the  marriage  the  ceremony  of  Iwitliing  for  ^ood  fortune  takes 
place  in  the  evening.  Later,  at  night,  abonlire  was  formerly  lit 
outside  the  house  and  the  groom  *  stolen,'  i.e.  carried  otf  to  his 
parents.  He  was  escorted  back  to  his  house  next  day,  and  a 
water-fight  with  syringes  (called  '^vater■bow9■)  took  place 
(sometimes  in  a  apecially-ereoted  pavilion)  between  the  friends 
of  the  two  parlies.  After  this  thu  bride  and  bridegroom  each 
pulled  one  of  the  ends  of  a  slip-knot  made  of  a  young  coco- 
nut frond,  and  the  bridegroom  broke  through  threads  wound 
seven  times  round  himself  and  the  bride  ;  in  some  cases  (Patani) 
the  threads  were  severed  by  burning.  Seven  days  after  the 
concluding  feast-day  the  rite  of  the  '  discarding  of  the  ear-rings ' 
— the  emblems  of  the  bride's  maidenhood — takes  place.  For 
two  years  the  bridegroom  may  be  expected  to  remain  under 
the  roof  of  his  mother-in-law.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the 
*  bridal  rice'  (nasi  bt^r-astdkona),  in  the  '  bridal  thread  '  {h^nan-t 
panchard7ia\  and  in  the  'bathing  pavilion'  (lialai  pancfm- 
p^rsada)  we  have  not  only  Indian;cuatom8,  hut  Indian  names. - 
In  addition  to  this  re^nilar  form  of  marriage  with 
the  consent  of  the  girls'  parents,  the  Malays  reco*^- 
nized  another  form  of  marriage  when  the  parents 
were  notoriously  unwilling,  the  essential  feature 
being  that  the  would-be  bridegroom,  fully  armed, 
must  force  his  way  to  the  women's  apartment  and 
secure  the  person  of  his  bride,  or  prevent  her  from 
escaping.  If  the  parents  should  then  give  their 
consent,  the  customary  payments  were  doubled. 
This  procedure  was  known  as  the  pa7ijat  angkara. 
In  a  second  and  more  peaceful  form,  the  panjat 
'adat  {once  frequently  employed  by  Malayan 
Rajas),  the  groom  did  not  break  into  the  house 
himself,  but  sent  his  kris,  accompanied  by  a 
message  that  he  was  ready  with  tlie  dower,  doubled 
in  accordance  with  custom.  If  the  kris  was 
returned  {e.g.,  on  an  unfavourable  answer),  the 
parents  must  send  back  with  it  a  double  dower. 

W.  E.  Maxwell  gave  both  these  forms  of  marriage 
as  being  recognized  by  Malay  custom.^  Wilkinson, 
however,  assenting  to  the  second,  regards  the  first 
as  a  mere  crune  passiojieL* 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  called  in  most  parts  of 
the  peninsula  by  terms  which  are  obviously  of 
Arabic  or  Persian  origin  ;  on  the  east  coast,  how- 
ever, where  Muslim  influence  is  less  strong,  it  is 
often  termed,  significantlj%  by  a  Malay  word 
denoting  *  purification.'  Like  their  Polynesian  co- 
linguists,  certain  Malays  {e.g.,  Negri  Sembilan) 
forbid  the  marriage  of  two  brothers*  (or  sisters') 
son  and  daughter,  but  not  that  of  a  brother's  son 
and  a  sister's  daughter. 

(6)  Pagan  races. — Among  the  pagan  tribes  the 
essential  feature  in  the  marriage  ceremony  is  a 
ritual  purchase  and  a  repast  shared  between  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Among  the  Semang  the  price 
consisted  of  the  blade  of  a  chopper  (parang)j 
presented  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride's  parents, 
and  a  coiled  girdle  of  great  length,  said  to  be 
manufactured  from  the  rootlets  of  the  sugar-palm, 
given  to  the  bride.  This  act  of  purchase,  so 
long  as  it  was  performed  before  witnesses,  was  in 
itself  binding.  The  Semang,  as  a  rule,  were  mono- 
gamists, and  conjugal  infidelity  was  strongly 
di.scountenanced,  the  immemorial  penalty  being 
death,  which  would  now  be  commuted  for  a  heavy 
fine.  Among  the  Perak  Sakai  the  nuptial  present 
was,  as  among  the  Semang,  a  knile  or  yam-tul)ers. 
Aocording  to  one  account,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  attended 

1  '  Wherever  the  old  Palembang  (Sumatra)  tradition  exists — 
in  Pahang,  Johor,  Kiau,  Malacca,  Selangor,  and  Perak— the 
enthronement  or  bersanding  varies  very  little.  But  if  we 
leave  the  Palembang  area  and  cross  into  Patani,  the  ceremony 
18  different,  the  regalia  are  different.  We  see  before  us  the 
ghoetof  the  ancient  Northern  Courts  and  of  the  old  and  hi/h 
ciTlUxAtions  that  have  been  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the 
Siamese 'O^'ilkinson,  p.  70). 

«WllklDflon,  p.  54. 

»  Ap.  Skeat.  Malay  Magic,  p.  394.  <  P.  28. 


at  the  house  of  the  chli'f,  who,  after  an  iiitjuiry  as  to  their 
prospects,  declared  the  man  and  wife  united.  Another  account 
btates  that  the  relatives  of  both  parties  assembled  at  the  bride's 
iK.iuse,  and  that  the  two  betrothed  persons  ate  rice  out  of  the 
same  dish  together.  The  little  finger  of  the  man's  right  hand 
was  Joined  to  the  little  finger  of  the  left  band  of  the  woman, 
and  they  were  pronounced  husband  and  wife  by  the  elders  uf 
the  settlement. 

The  Sakai  occasionally,  but  rarely,  took  more 
than  one  wile.  Death  or  a  fine  Avas  the  i)enalty 
for  iniidelity. 

The  Jakun  ceremony  embodied  several  features 
of  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  nuptial  presents  for  the  bride  and  her 
parents— beads,  white  cloth,  etc.— the  husband  was  expected 
10  provide  a  hut,  cooking-pots  and  pans,  and  other  household 
lequirements.  Kither  party  or  both  were  (piostioned  as  to 
their  ability  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  their  future  state,  the 
requirements  in  the  ease  of  tlie  man  being  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  the  blowpipe,  ability  to  fell  trees  or  to  chmb  after  fruit  in  the 
jungle,  and  even  ability  to  smoke  a  native  cigarette.  The  baiin 
(head-man  of  tlie  tribe),  as  a  rule,  was  present  and  pronounced 
the  parties  husband  and  wife  at  the  end  of  the  ceremonies. 
Among  the  BC-sisi  of  Selangor  the  head-man  then  gave  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  a  new  name.  According  to  one  account, 
among  the  Selangor  Sakai,  the  smoking  of  a  native  cigarette 
was  substituted  r^r  the  common  meal.  The  Mantri  brido  and 
I 'ridegroom  presented  a  love-token  of  betel-leaf  to  one  another 
before  the  feast,  at  which  they  ate  together  from  the  same 
plate.  The  most  distinctive  feature,  however,  in  the  Jakun 
marriage  was  the  use  made  of  a  conical  or,  rather,  bcil-shaped 
moiHid  of  earth  (sometimes  an  actual  ant-heap)  decorated  with 
natural  and  artificial  'flowers,'  the  latter  being  representations 
of  the  solar  disk  with  rays,  etc.,  and  other  ornaments  ;  around 
this  mound  the  bride  was  pursued  by  the  bridegroom,  in  some 
cases  three,  in  others  seven,  times  ;  if  he  succeeded  in  catching 
her,  they  were  declared  to  be  married.  Among  the  BCsisi  of 
Kuala  Langat  (Selangor)  the  bridegroom  was  conducted  before 
the  present  writer  seven  times  round  this  mound  at  a  walking 
pace,  and  the  bride  once,  before  they  partook  of  a  common 
repast,  consisting  of  a  dish  of  rice  and  drink  from  a  bowl  of 
water  which  had  both  been  placed  on  top  of  the  mound(&u*uf). 
This  was,  of  course,  a  survival  of  the  mound-race  ceremony.  In 
one  form  of  this  rite  among  the  Mantri  there  was  no  mound, 
but  the  pursuit  took  place  round  a  circle  of  varnng  size ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Benua  of  Pahang,  a  fire  was  substituted.  In  the 
case  of  some  Jakun  tribes  of  Johor,  in  the  middle  of  a  dance  the 
bride  ran  into  the  forest,  and  was  followed  by  the  bridegroom. 
The  counterpart  of  this  ceremony  among  the  Land-Tribes 
(Orang  Darat)  was,  it  is  important  to  note,  among  the  Sea-Tribes 
(Orang  Laut)  of  Johor  a  ceremony  in  which  the  bride  had  to  be 
pursued  by  the  bridegroom  for  a  given  distance  ou  the  river, 
in  canoes. 

Monogamy  was  generally,  though  not  invari- 
ably, the  rule.  Although  maniage  Mas  recognized 
as  strictly  binding  by  the  Bfisisi  and  other  Jakun, 
yet  at  their  drinking  carnival  {main  jo'oh)^  which 
took  place  at  the  eml  of  the  rice-harvest,  theylwere 
allowed  to  exchange  their  wives  promiscuously. 

i8.  Burial  customs  and  mourning.— ((/)  Malay. 
— The  Malays  are  not  among  those  races  who  fear, 
but  rather  among  those  who  pay  respect  to,  the 
ghost  of  the  departed. 

After  death  the  body  is  shrouded  in  sarongs  and  laid  on  the 
back,  with  hands  crossed  on  the  breast,  on  a  mattress  which,  in 
turn,  rests  on  a  new  mat  of  pandanus.  A  pair  of  scissors  used 
in  the  preparation  of  betel-leaf  is'placed  on  the  chest,  the  ex- 
l>ianation  being  that,  should  a  cat  by  any  accident  come  in 
contact  with,  or  brush  against,  the  body,  the  touch  of  iron  will 
prevent  the  corpse  from  returning  to  life,  as  once  happened. 
Cats  ore  always  expelled  from  the  house  while  it  contains  a 
dead  body,  and  the  i,-on>''e  ia  watched  day  and  night  in  case  evil 
should  come  near  it.  The  preparation  of  the  botrv  for  the  grave 
includes  ceremonial  was^liings,  which  should  be  performed  while 
it  rest*  on  the  outstretched  legs  of  four  people  (members  of  the 
family)  sitting  on  the  floor.  Failing  vohinteers  for  this  oflice, 
banana-stems  are  used  as  rollers.  A  final  washing  of  'nine 
waters' is  performed  by  the  i'mum  (if  accessible),  '  three  scoops' 
of  water  being  srattered  to  the  right,  three  to  the  left,  and 
three  over  the  body  from  head  to  foot.  The  orifices,  including 
the  ears,  eves,  and  nose,  are  plugged  with  cotton,  and  the 
c'lrpse  is  wrapped  in  a  white  cotton  shroud,  the  selvedge  of 
which  is  torn  off  and  used  to  bind  up  the  body  at  the  breast, 
hips,  knees,  head,  and  feet,  the  shroud  having  been  fastened 
with  the '  five  knots.'  The  corpse  is  then  placed  on  the  mattress 
in  the  position  which  it  is  to  occupy  in  tin-  grave,  lying,  that  is, 
on  the  right  side  with  the  head  to  the  north,  and  face  looking 
towards  Mecca  (westward).  When  the  relatives  give  the  last 
kiss  before  the  shi-oud  is  fastened,  they  must  bo  careful  that  no 
tears  fall  on  the  face,  as  these  might  disturb  the  deceased's 
tipirit  The  position  of  the  body  in  the  grave  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  cotfln  used.  If  it  is  a  single-plank  Her  (p(ipn»  sa'k/ping), 
the  body  ia  placed  in  a  recess  at  the  left  aide  of  the  grave,  and 
the  plank  is  fixed  in  a  slopinK  position  with  pickets  closing  the 
aperture,  so  that  tlie  plank  itself  may  neither  touch  the  body 
nor  allow  the  earth  to  fall  upon  it.     Another  kindot  receptacle 
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(the  kdra)ida)t  a  plaiii  oblong  box,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
grave-pit.  The  ion;/— made  either  ot  two  planks  united  along 
one  edge  in  the  form  of  a  gable  with  bulging  sides  or  of  three 
planks  fastened  together  like  the  sides  of  a  box  without 
bottom — is  placed  over  a  trench  in  the  middle  of  the  grave 
which  contains  the  body.  While  the  grave  is  being  filled 
in  by  the  bystanders,  the  diggers,  who  must  not  leave  the 
grave  until  the  operation  is  completed,  fend  off  the  e.irth  from 
the  body  with  small  hurdles.  A  relative  fashions  two  small 
(temporary)  grave-posts  of  wood,  one  of  which  is  placed  over  the 
head  and  one  over  the  waist,  to  both  of  which  strips  of  white 
cloth  (as  signs  of  recent  death)  are  fastened.  The  imam,  after 
pouring  libations  on  the  grave,  and  scattering  shredded  blossoms 
of  scented  flowers,  reads  the  talkin  ('exhortation')  amid 
profound  silence.  The  reason  given  for  this  silence  is  that  the 
dead  man  is  supposed  to  open  his  shroud,  the  fastenings  of 
which  have  been  loosened  for  the  purpose,  and,  feeling  that  its 
border  has  no  selvedge,  thus  first  becomes  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  died,  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt.  He  then  sits 
up  to  listen  to  the  preacher,  supporting  himself  on  his  elbow 
until,  at  the  end  oi  the  reading,  he  falls  back  really  hfeless. 
The  mourners,  led  by  the  imam,  tlien  recite  the  tahalil,  the 
Muslim  profession  of  faith,  one  hundred  times,  beginning  very 
slowly  and  increasing  their  speed  at  regular  periods  (finaUy  at 
an  extremely  raj-id  rate),  after  which  they  return  to  share  in  a 
feast  given  by  the  head  of  the  household  ;  before  they  leave, 
however,  the  contributions  collected  in  the  alms-bowl  which 
stands  near  have  been  divided  among  all  present.  Feasts 
follow  on  the  third,  seventh,  and  fourteenth  days,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  wealthy,  on  the  fortieth  and  hundredth  da,v3,  and 
on  the  anniversarj'.  Then  the  grave  is  made  up,  and  a  frame- 
work of  planks  is  placed  round  it  to  keep  the  earth  of  the 
grave-mound  banked  up  properly.  In  the  case  of  a  chief,  a 
small  hut  or  shelter  is  often  erected  over  the  grave,  and  this  the 
writer  has  sometimes  seen  furnished  actually  with  a  mosquito- 
curtain. 

No  special  sign  of  mourning  is  ■worn,  but  the 
sarongs  in  whicli  the  corpse  is  wrapped  and  the 
pall  must  be  as  costly  as  pos.sible,  consistently 
with  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  deceased  person. 

In  the  formerly  Malayan  district  of  Singgora, 
north  of  Patani,  various  forms  of  exposure  of  the 
dead  frequently  took  place  until  recently,  when 
the  Siamese  Government  prohibited  the  custom 
with  great  strictness.  One  of  these  consisted  in 
suspending  the  corpse  in  a  cigar-shaped  receptacle 
or  wrapper  between  a  couple  of  trees  in  the  jungle, 
at  a  height  of  about  8  ft.  from  the  ground.  An- 
other consisted  in '  depositing  the  body  of  the 
deceased  person  (placed  at  an  angle)  in  a  large 
rectangular  box,  supported  on  lofty  posts  —  a 
method  which  is  of  exceptional  interest,  since  it 
may  be  linked  up  with  the  custom  of  burial  in 
a  chest  on  high  posts,  still  practised  in  Borneo. 
The  remarkable  point  about  these  forms  of  tree- 
burial,  or  corpse-exposure,  is  that  they  were  in 
both  cases  explained  by  the  people  who  employed 
them  as  being  reserved  for  any  one  who  had  died 
a  '  bad '  death,  the  idea  being  apparently  that 
ordinary  interment  or  cremation  ^vould  not  suffice 
in  such  an  instance  to  bring  peace  to  the  semaiigat. 
The  Patani  Malays  also  had  once  a  similar  custom — 
casting  out  to  be  eaten  by  dogs  and  vultures  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  died  a  bad  death.  Yet 
from  the  statements  of  media?val  Chinese  writers 
(e.g.,  Ying  Yai  Sheng  Lan,  A.D.  1416),  though 
quoted  by  Wilkinson,'  it  is  clear  that  such  ex- 
posure, from  tlie  analogy  of  ancient  Java,  was  in 
no  way  limited  to  bad  deaths,  but  was  an  honour- 
able and  pious  form  of  burial  offered  even  by  the 
children  of  a  family  to  their  parents,  so  that  it 
falls  into  line,  in  this  regard,  with  the  funeral 
customs  of  modern  Tibet,  where  dead  relatives  are 
dismembered  and  given  to  the  dogs  and  vultures. 
It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  readily  come 
about  that  such  methods  should  be  regarded  as 
barbarous  and  even  '  wicked,'  when  the  country 
was  settled  by  a  people  to  whom  such  forms  of 
burial  were  alien. 

A  third  remarkable  method  was  practised  by  the 
so-called    'white  Prftnis'  of  the   Malayo-Siamesc 
region,  who  had  a  small  cemetery  in  Patalung, 
wherein  their  dead  were  deposited   in  a  sitting 
position. 
(b)  Pagan  races. — Among  the  pagan  tribes  the 
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burial  customs  e.xhibit  considerable  variation,  but 
they  are  especially  signiKcant  as  revealing  the 
attitude  of  the  various  groups  towards  death,  and 
particularly  towards  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
The  Semaug  appear  to  have  no  special  fear  of  the 
dead,  although  they  do  exhort  their  deceased 
friends  to  think  of  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
ancestors  and  not  to  trouble  the  living.  The 
Sakai,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  great 
terror  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  usual  for 
them  not  merely  to  desert  the  house  in  which  any 
one  has  died,  but  to  abandon  the  whole  clearing, 
even  if  the  crops  are  standing.  The  Jakun  are 
distinguished  from  both  the  Semang  and  the  Sakai 
by  the  tender  care  which  they  show  for  their  dead 
relatives. 

The  Semang  method  of  interment  is  simple. 

Among  the  Kedah  .Semang  the  grave  is  usually  surrounded 
by  a  low  fence  of  palm-leaves,  and  the  two  bamboos  upon  which 
the  body  was  carried  to  the  grave  are  laid  upon  it.  'The  corpse 
is  placed  on  its  side,  with  the  head  and  knees  to  the  right,  on 
a  mat  or  rough  platform  of  twigs,  and  a  screen  of  sticks,  driven 
diagonally  into  the  side  of  the  grave  and  roofed  with  palm- 
leaves,  prevents  any  earth  from  falling  on  it.  The  legs  are 
drawn  up,  probably,  as  the  grave  is  only  6  ft.  long,  for  the  sake 
of  mere  convenience.  Three  coco-nut  shells  containing  rice  are 
placed  in  the  grave-pit  at  the  head  and  sides,  and  a  coco-nut 
shell  at  the  foot  holding  water. 

It  is  probable  that  at  one  time  the  Negritos 
(Semang)  practised  tree-burial.  The  bodies  of 
their  medicine-men  may  still  occasionally  be  ex- 
posed in  trees  in  the  forest — this  being  a  more 
honourable  form  of  burial.  Among  the  Malays 
a  tradition  is  current  that  the  Semang  used  once 
upon  a  time  to  devour  their  dead.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  place  any  credence  in  this  statement ;  its 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  probably  alludes 
to  the  existence  at  one  time  of  a  custom  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Andaman  Islanders,  who  disinter 
and  dismember  their  dead  after  a  certain  interval. 

Of  Sakai  methods  of  burial  little  is  known  with 
certainty,  the  reason  being  apparently  the  fact 
that  they  threw  the  bodies  of  their  dead  into  tlie 
jungle,  or  simply  left  them  to  rot  away  in  their 
primitive  hut-shelters.  It  is  certain  that  they 
have  always  shown  the  utmost  abhorrence  and 
terror  of  the  dead,  abandoning  their  huts — and 
even  clearings  with  growing  crops — when  a  death 
had  happened  in  their  encampment.  A  modified 
form  or  survival  of  platform-burial  is  found  among 
the  so-called  Sakai  of  Selangor  (Ulu  Langat),  by 
whom  the  body  was  exposed  on  a  platform  in  front 
of  the  house  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Jakun  (or  Malayan)  ritual  and  practice  are  more 
elaborate  than  those  of  the  Semang,  and  in  the 
solicitude  shown  for  the  welfare  of  the  departed 
imply  an  entirely  ditierent  mental  attitude  towards 
death  from  that  of  the  Sakai  and  the  Semang.  In 
many  respects  there  is  close  affinity  with  Malay 
customs. 

The  body  is  carefully  washed  and  prepared  for  the  grave.  It 
is  covered  with  white  cloth,  and  laid  on  a  mat,  which,  in  turn, 
is  placed  upon  a  tree-bark  wrapper.  This  tree-bark  is  then 
lashed  round  the  body  and  used  for  carrying  it  to  the  grave- 
side. Frequently  the  "blade  of  a  chopper  (parang)  is  laid  on  the 
breast  of  the  departed.  The  Orang  Bukit  cut  a  hole  in  one  of 
the  cloths  in  order  that  the  corpse  may  'breathe'  more  fully. 
It  is  customary  also  for  them  to  make  crosses  on  the  palms  of 
the  hand  and  soles  of  the  feet  with  a  yellowish  root  which,  on 
being  bruised,  leaves  a  stain  behind  it.  By  these  marks  the 
deceased  person  recognizes,  on  waking  in  the  other  world,  that 
he  or  she  is  really  lifeless.  At  the  grave  the  tree-bark  wrapper 
is  removed,  and  the  body  is  laid  on  its  back,  or  sometimes 
facing  east  if  an  adult,  west  if  a  child  (M.intl'i).  A  gable-like 
covering,  in  accordance  with  the  Malay  custom,  is  formed  from 
pickets  covered  with  tree-bark  or  a  sloping  plank  (this  being 
also  a  Malay  usage)  to  keep  the  earth  from  striking  the  body. 
The  Orang  Bukit  (Hill  Men)  place  a  dish  of  boiled  rice  at  the 
feet  for  the  spirits,  and  one  at  the  middle  for  the  departed.  It 
is  commonly  the  custom  to  lay  in  tiie  grave  some  or  all  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased,  usually  articles  most  distinctive  of 
the  daily  duties  of  the  sexes.  An  extremely  interesting  practice 
among  the  Besisi  consists  in  their  erecting,  a  yard  or  two  away 
from  the  foot  of  the  grave,  a  small  triangular  hut  thatched 
with  a  big  fan  palm-leaf  made  to  lean  against  it,  fitted  with  a 
stick-ladder  by  which  the  ghost  may  climb  up.    In  tlie  hut  are 
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placed  modcU  of  domestic  and  other  utensils  and  iniidenients, 
ngain  dlstiju'tivc  o(  sex,  betcl-slioots,  seed-rice,  and  fish,  a"id 
fruits,  water,  and  su^'ar.  When  the  grave  has  heen  filled  in.  t-lio 
seed-rice  is  scattered  on  the  mound  and  ahout  the  grave  in 
order  to  provide  the  ghost,  when  the  grain  has  grown  up  and 
ripened,  with  suitable  nourishment.  Among  these  people  it 
was  also  the  custom  for  two  men  to  stand  one  on  each  side  of 
the  grave  and  simultaneously  to  let  fall  t\vo  choppers,  horizon- 
tall}'  crossed,  upon  the  mould  at  about  the  spot  where  the  breast 
would  be,  this  being  done  in  order  to  '  fix  the  ghost  in  the 
grave'  and  to  'prevent  it  from  harassing  the  livinjj.'  Thu 
Mantri  broke  a  blowpipe  (no  doubt  that  of  the  deceased)  and 
scattered  the  fragments  on  the  grave-mound.  At  each  end  of 
the  mound  t-he  Jakun  counnonly  placed  wooden  tomh-posts 
bound  with  white  cloth  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Malays, 
and,  again  like  the  Malays,  they  enclosed  the  grave,  when  m.ide 
up,  with  a  framework  of  wooden  planking. 

The  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the  dead  which  is  expres.qcd 
among  the  BSsisi  by  the  seed-rice  sown  over  the  grave  is  also 
responsible  for  the  depositing  of  a  number  of  offerings  at  or 
near  the  place  of  interment,  "rhe  B^sisi  themselves  plant  yams, 
sweet  pot-atoes,  etc.,  near  bv,  while  on  the  giave  of  a  jukrah 
('tribal  chief)  described  by  D.  F.  A.  Ilervey  (JRAS,  Str.iits 
Branch,  no.  8  [ISS'i],  p.  119),  were  sticks  to  serve  as  ladders  for 
the  soul  to  climb  up,  coco-nut  shells,  a  torch  in  a  stand,  and 
a  cooking-pan,  as  well  as  the  basket  in  which  firewood  is  usually 
carried.  This  grave  was  also  provided  with  a  trench  in  which 
the  dead  man  could  paddle  his  cjiuoe— apparently  a  link  with 
boat-burial.  Among  the  Berenibun  a  bamboo  was  placed  up- 
right near  the  fa4'e  of  a  child,  with  one  end  projecting  from  the 
ground — undoubtedly  a  survival  of  an  earlier  custom  of  feeding 
the  cor])se  through  the  bamboo,  as  is  still  done  by  the  Dayaks 
of  Borneo.  It  w.as  not  uncommon  for  a  fire  to  be  lighted  near 
the  grave  for  three  da.vs,  while  the  Sabimba  visited  the  gra\e 
on  the  third  and  seventh  days  and  one  month  after  interment. 
The  Jakun  sometimes,  though  not  usually,  abandoned  the 
house  and  clearing  after  a  death ;  usually,  however,  this  took 
place  after  a  month's  interval. 

ip.  Omens,  divination,  and  ordeals.  — Astro- 
logical calculations  based  upon  t  lie  supposed  values 
of  times  and  seasons  or  the  properties  of  numbers 
are  largely  employed  in  divinatory  ritual.  Ex- 
haustive tables  of  unlucky  and  lucky  times  and 
seasons  have  been  compiled  by  the  Malays,  but  are 
proved  to  have  been  largely  translated  from  Indian 
or  Arabic  sources.  The  oldest  and  best  known  of 
the  'magic  squares'  founded  upon  these  systems  is 
that  known  as  the  '  live  times '  (krit'ika  lima),  in 
which  the  day  is  divided  into  fn-e  parts,  while  five 
days  form  a  cycle,  the  name  of  a  Hindu  divinity 
being  assigned  to  each  division.  Mystic  values  are 
also  attached  to  certain  colours  in  connexion  witli 
these  divisions.  Another  scheme  is  based  upon  the 
seven  heavenly  bodies,  the  divisions  being,  corre 
spondingly,  seven  in  number.  Malayan  astrological 
knowledge  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  upon  which 
the  various  systems  are  founded  appear  to  be 
largely  Arabic  in  character,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  original  home  of  this  lore  was 
Babylonia  (or  Chalda3a),  and  some  part  of  it  may 
have  come  in  through  Indo-1'ersian  channels.  The 
division  of  the  month  into  rejana.i,  thirty  in 
number,  each  with  a  separate  symbol,  is  based 
upon  the  twenty  -  eight  naksatras,  or  lunar 
mansions,  of  the  Hindus,  rather  than  upon  the 
anivit  of  the  Arabs.  The  Malays  are  especially 
partial  to  the  magic  square,  which  generally  takes 
the  form  of  the  magic  square  once  used  in  Europe, 
but  sometimes  works  conversely — the  latter  being, 
no  doubt,  the  older  native  form  proper  to  the 
Malays  of  the  peninsula.  As  has  been  remarked, 
the  Malays  introduce  both  coloured  squares  and 
the  names  of  live  of  the  greater  Uindu  deities. 
Besides  these  squares,  many  other  magic  figures — 
pentacles,  conipa.ss-figures,  and  the  like — are  much 
used  by  Malay  diviners. 

In  interpreting  omens  from  dreams  the  method 
usually  cmploved  is  that  the  initial  letter  of  the 
thing  dreamed  of  determines  tlie  character  of  the 
omen.  T  is  very  unlucky.  A'  indic.-ites  sorrow, 
//  a  visitor  from  a  distance,  and  so  on.  In  .another 
.system  an  almost  entirely  arbitrary  inter]jrotation 
is  put  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  dream,  or,  at 
most,  it  is  interpreted  by  analogy.  In  a  third 
method,  however,  the  nature  of  tlie  thing  dreamed 
does  actually  suggest  its  interprefatinn,  with  the 


proviso  that  so-called  'direct'  dreams  come  only 
on  the  eve  of  a  Friday,  whereas  on  other  days  the 
dream  works  backwards. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  doctrine  of  luck  plays 
a  most  important  part  in  what  may  be  called 
Malay  '  natural  religion.'  By  certain  signs  and 
indications  not  only  numan  beings  but  also  birds 
and  animals  are  either  credited  with  the  possession 
of  luck  or  believed  to  be  invested  with  the  power 
of  bringing  it  to  others ;  in  a  fine  passage  the 
Malay  deer-wizard  chants  as  follows  : 

'  From  the  seven  Hills  and  the  seven  Valleys 
Comes  tlie  intense  barking  ol  my  Hounds. 
My  Hounds  are  HoumU  of  Luck, 
Not  Luck  that  is  adventitious. 
But  Luck  incarnate  with  their  bodies.'! 

Even  inert  objects,  such  as  krisses  and  other 
weapons,  may  be  brimful  of  luck,  or  otherwise. 

{ri)  Malay. — Omens  and  divinations  play  a  part 
of  paramount  importance  in  every  department  of 
lifes  activities  in  Malaya.  Equal  significance  is 
attached  to  signs  deduced  from  the  acts  of  men 
and  those  taken  from  the  events  of  nature. 

Among  the  actv  of  men  may  be  mentioned  sneezing,  which  is 
held  to  be  fortunate,  since  it  tends  to  drive  away  the  demons  of 
disease.  Yawning,  on  the  other  band,  when  audible,  is  a  bad 
sign ;  but,  if  the  yawning  is  silent  and  happens  when  the 
stomach  is  craving  for  food,  it  implies  that  the  craving  will 
soon  be  satisfied.  It  is  unlucky  for  a  child  to  lie  on  its  face  or 
kick  its  feet  together  in  the  air  ;  this  is  a  sign  of  the  approach- 
ing death  of  one  or  other  of  its  parents. 

The  evil  eye  is  much  feared,  and  praise  of  chil- 
dren is  conveyed  in  a  roundabout  way  to  avoid 
ill-fortune. 

Among  omens  drawn  from  natural  events,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned. 

A  star  in  apparent  proximity  to  tlie  moon  portends  an 
approaching  wedding.  The  entrance  of  an  animal  which  does 
not  usually  frequent  the  house  denotes  ill-fortune  ;  to  be  barked 
at  by  a  wild  jungle-dog  is  a  fatal  jiorlent ;  a  wild  bird  entering 
the  house  should  be  caught  carefully  and  smeared  with  oil  and 
then  released  in  the  open  air,  a  formula  being  recited  wbicii 
bids  it  fly  away  with  all  the  ill-luck  or  misfortune  of  the  house- 
hold. Omens"  are  taken  from  the  flight  and  cries  of  certain 
birds,  such  as  the  night-owl,  night-jar,  or  caprimnlgns,  the 
crow,  and  certain  kinds  of  wild  dove,  as  well  as  from  a  bird 
called  the  '  rice's  husband.' 

Such  prognostics  are  drawn  from  entirely  for- 
tuitous events,  but  they  may  also  be  the  natural 
reply  to  actions  initiated  by  the  inquirer.  In  such 
cases  we  have  the  rite  of  divination  properly  so- 
called  [tilek  =  ii\n:  tilaka,  'mark'). 

One  form  of  di\ination  is  effected  b.v  means  of  a  lemon  which, 
after  offerings  have  been  made  and  certain  ceremonies  per- 
formed, is  susjiended  with  incantations  over  a  brazier  b.v  seven 
strands  of  culoured  silk  thread,  the  fruit  being  itself'  thrust 
through  by  a  needle.  The  motions  of  the  suspended  loinon 
answer  questions  in  the  negative  or  afhrmative,  and  ^rill  dis- 
cover a  thief  by  indicating  which  of  a  number  of  names  WTitten 
on  paper  is  that  of  the  guilty  man.  The  mirrored  surface  of 
water  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  saliva,  or  a  bowl  filled 
with  water  and  covered  with  a  cloth  upon  which  the  names  of 
suspected  persons  are  successively  placed  is  employed  to  discover 
those  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  stealing.  In  "the  last-named 
case,  two  men  each  place  a  finger  in  the  bowl,  which  begins  to 
turn  when  the  name  of  the  culprit  is  placed  upon  the  cloth 
aljove  it.  Another  method  is  the  use  by  the  medicine-man  of 
a  divining-rod  composed  of  one,  tliree,  or  more  rattan-stems, 
inscribed  with  magical  devices,  and  connected  at  the  base  or 
butt-end,  which  vibrate  when  the  tliief  approaches  ;  these  rods 
may  also  be  used  for  treasure-  or  water-llnding,  as  by  our  own 
'  dowsers,'  and  also  even  for  exorcizing  demons. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Malays  attribute  the 
arts  of  the  diviner  to  animals  as  well  as  to  men  ; 
thus  the  tiger  is  said  to  employ  divination  when  it 
wishes  to  secure  a  human  victim,  just  as  tigers  are 
believed  to  poultice  themselves  with  Hbat  ttlsak 
(the  medicament  applied  to  the  newly  circumcised) 
when  woimded. 

An  important  and  solemn  ordeal  was  that  by 
diving.  This  n'fpiircil  the  consent  of  the  Sultan, 
and  could  be  conducted  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
four  great  (west  coast)  chieftains. 

In  the  c-ase  of  a  dispute,  each  of  the  adversaries  in  defence  of 
his  own  case  writes  a  solemn  statement.  After  certain  fonnal  pre- 
liminaries, this  document  isenclosed  in  a  bamboo  sheath  or  cover- 
ing.   One  of  these  buuiboo  receptacles  is  given  to  eachoftho  two 
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adversaries,  who  are  escorted  to  the  river  and  placed  up  to 
their  necks  in  the  water,  A  bamboo  pole  is  then  made  to  rest 
upon  thfir  heads  and,  at  a  given  signal,  they  are  both  pressed 
downwards.  Each  remains  under  the  water  as  long  as  he  can, 
but,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  t«o  gives  in  and  appears  above  the 
surface,  his  tube  is  snatched  from  him.  The  winner  is  led  back, 
his  bamboo  opened,  and  the  result  declared  to  the  bystanders. ' 
(6)  Pagan  races.— 'The.  savage  Malays  of  Malacca 
also  paid  much  attention  to  omens  when  a  new 
cleariii",'  was  to  be  made,  and  charms  were  used  to 
expel  the  jungle  spirits.  The  Mantri,  in  clioo.sing 
a  new  locality  for  a  clearing,  paid  strict  attention 
to  the  attitude  of  the  spirits  toward  his  undertak- 
ing as  signified  by  the  dreams  of  the  party.  To 
dream  of  being  chnsed  by  a  dog  or  an  enemy, 
entering  water,  or  being  flooded  out  was  an  evil 
omen  ;  to  dream  of  felling  or  climbing  trees,  of 
ascending  trees,  or  of  growing  plants  was  of  good 
import. 

Divination  among  the  Sakai,  so  far  as  records 
go,  is  practically  nonexistent.  Among  the  Jakun 
it  is  employed  as  a  part  of  their  medical  diagnosis, 
but,  whether  used  as  a  part  of  a  tribal  or  group 
ceremony  or  by  the  medicine-man  alone,  it  falls 
more  properly  under  the  category  of  exorcism. 

20.  Charms,  amulets,  and  talismans.  —  (a) 
Malay.— 'Not  only  does  the  Malay  attempt  to 
foresee  the  coming  of  evil,  but  he  endeavours  to 
ward  it  ofl'  by  charms  and  talismans.  Charms  in 
the  shape  of  invocations  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  are  addressed  to  every  conceivable  form  of 
spirit  on  every  conceivable'occasion.  But,  in  ad- 
dition, free  use  is  made  of  charms  of  a  more 
material  character.  Examples  of  this  class  in- 
clude a  length  of  the  sclmambu  (Malacca  cane) 
with  a  joint  equal  to  the  height  of  the  owner, 
which  protects  him  from  snakes  and  animals  ;  so, 
too,  the  '  coco-nut  pearl '  (apparently  a  form  of 
'  tabasheer '),  the  '  eyeless  coco-nut '  (which  confers 
invulnerability  by  'sympathy),  the  'dragon's 
blood '  rattan  or  cane,  the  tiger's  whiskers  and  claws, 
and  many  others  ar|^  all,  for  various  reasons,  much 
sought  after  by  waiTiors.  Some  of  these  are 
directly  effective,  others  work  only  by  inBuencing 
the  volition  of  another  mind,  as  in  the  case  of 
love-charms,  charms  for  securing  conjugal  fidelity, 
and  so  forth.  In  most  cases  the  charm  consists  of 
a  short  Arabic  or  IMalay  and  Arabic  prayer  or  a 
few  magical  letters  or  figures  inscribed  on  paper 
or  cloth  and  worn  on  the  person.  One  important 
use  of  a  charm  is  to  enable  the  devotee  of  this 
magic  to  abduct  the  ncinangat  of  a  person  from  his 
(or  her)  body,  for  the  purpose  either  of  benefiting 
the  operator  or  of  harming  the  intended  victim. 
There  is  a  variety  of  methods  of  attaining  these 
objects.  In  some  the  charm  works  without  con- 
tact ;  in  others  contact  is  necessary.  Although 
there  is  consideraljle  variety,  the  principle  in  all 
cases  is  the  same,  and  is  based  upon  the  Malay 
theory  of  the  stmnngai.  Thus,  e.g.,  soil  is  taken 
from  the  intended  victim's  footprint  and  treatetl 
ceremonially  by  wrapping  in  red,  black,  and  yellow- 
cloth  ;  and  this,  when  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  magician's  mosquito-curtain,  becomes  the 
embodiment  of  his  victim's  scmangat.  As  such  it 
is  switched  with  seven  strokes  three  times  a  day 
for  three  days  and  then  buried  in  the  middle  of  a 
path  where  the  victim  is  bound  to  pass :  on  doing 
so,  he  becomes  distracted.  AVood  scraped  from 
the  floor  where  he  has  been  sitting,  parings  of 
his  nails,  and  clippings  of  his  hair  are  utilized  in 
various  ways  ;  sometimes  they  are  kneaded  into  a 
wax  figure,  which  is  either  transfixed  with  a  thorn 
in  the  member  that  the  enchanter  desires  to  in- 
jure or  burned  to  ensure  the  victim's  complete 
destruction. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  abducting  the  s/munqat  without 
contact,  the  simplest  is  to  ^o  out  when  the  sun  clears  or  when 
the  newlj-ri'-en  moon  glows  red.  and,  slandiiis  with  the  big 
toe  01  the  li^ht  foot  rcsiing  on  the  big  toe  of  the  left,  make  a 


triuupet  of  the  right  hand,  and  recite  the  appropriate  charm 
thrice  over.  At  the  end  of  each  recital,  blow  through  the 
hollowed  fist,  using  it  as  a  trumpet.  The  words  of  the  charm, 
'  I  loose  my  shaft,'  suggest  a  '  sending,"  analogous  to  that  of  the 
medicine-man.  Oilier  methods  are  to  beat  one's  own  shadow, 
to  hang  a  seven-fruited  lime-brunch  from  the  top  of  one's 
mosquito-net  on  three  successive  nights,  to  wave  tlie  end  of 
one's  head-cloth  in  the  direction  of  the  jnoon  seven  times  for 
three  successive  nights,  and  so  forth,  the  appropriate  charm  in 
each  instance  being,  of  course,  recited. 

With  their  customary  logical  thoroughness,  the 
Malays  attribute  the  use  of  charms  and  amulets 
in  some  cases  to  wild  animals,  and  even  to  reptiles. 
The  wild  boar,  e.g. ,  is  believed  to  possess  a  talis- 
man of  extraordinary  power  called  rantei  babi, 
'  the  wild  boar's  chain,  which  is  hung  up  on  a 
neighbouring  bush  by  the  animal  whilst  he  is 
occupied  in  wallowing,  and  which  can  therefore 
sometimes  be  stolen  by  a  lucky  native.  Another 
talisman  carried  by  the  boar  for  defensive  purposes 
is  the  kuhim  babi,  '  boar's  sucking  stone ' ;  the  two 
together  made  a  wild  boar  invulnerable.  A  similar 
'lucky  stone'  was  sometimes  worn  by  serpents. 
Any  magically  potent  object  is  called  bcr-tuah. 

(0)  Pagan  races.— Amulets  and  talismans  are 
common  among  the  wild  tribes.  Coins  are  strung 
on  necklaces  to  serve  as  'medicine,'  and  necklaces 
of  tufts  of  squirrels'  taUs,  teeth  of  apes,  wild  pigs, 
and  monkeys,  and  bones  of  birds  and  animals,  as 
well  as  the  bristles,  teeth,  and  claws  of  tigers, 
were  first  worn,  as  among  the  Malays,  quite  as 
much  for  magical  pmposes  as  for  ornament.  The 
Mantri  strung  pieces  of  turmeric  on  strings  of 
artocarpus  bark,  and  these  were  worn  rovmd  the 
neck,  wrists,  or  waist  as  prophylactics  against 
demons,  bad  winds,  and,  generally,  all  kinds  of 
evils.  They  also  placed  great  reliance  on  the 
efficacy  of  spells  to  render  them  invulnerable. 
Semang  women  wear  armlets  of  palas  {Liciiala 
pcltata)  leaf,  and  men  wear  similar  ornaments  of 
the  'rock  vein'  {urat  baiu)  fimgus.  It  appears 
that  among  these  tribes,  as  elsewhere,  much  of 
their  personal  adornment  was  intended  to  protect 
them  against  evil  from  the  spirits  by  which  they 
were  on  all  sides  surrounded.  The  elaborate 
patterns  of  the  combs  of  the  Semang  and  half- 
breed  Sakai-Semang  women  were  similarly  designed 
to  ward  off  accidents  and  disease,  and  the  copper 
bracelets,  rings,  and  other  objects  worn  by  the 
Sakai  were  in  efl'ect  talismans  which  preserved 
the  wearer  from  ill-health  and  misfortune.  The 
Semang,  when  wearing  the  Malay  sarong,  fre- 
quently still  retain  underneath  it  the  primitive 
string  girdle  of  '  rock-vein '  fungus,  possiblji-  from 
habit,  but  more  probably  for  magical  reasons. 

The  most  important  class  of  charms  or  talismans 
employed  by  the  wild  tribes  is  undoubtedly  the 
ornamental  geometrical  patterns  with  which  they 
adorn  various  objects  of  common  use.  These  de- 
signs are  intricate  and  have  as  yet  been  adequately 
studied  and  elucidated  only  to  a  small  extent.  So 
much,  ho\\ever,  is  clear  :  the  pattern,  as  a  rule,  is 
symbolical  of  the  use  to  wliich  the  object  on  which 
it  appears  is  to  be  put,  and  its  aim  is  to  secure  the 
successful  attainment  of  that  object.  Exception 
to  this  rule  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  women's 
combs  and  other  articles,  the  patterns  on  which 
are  intended  to  ward  off  disease,  the  attacks  of 
reptiles,  animals,  and  noxious  insects,  and  other 
accidents.  The  difficulty  of  comprehending  and 
interpreting  these  designs  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  primitive  artists,  the 
wild  tribes  make  a  part  stand  for  the  whole.  Tlie 
slots  of  deer  on  a  bamboo  quiver,  e.g.,  represent 
the  whole  animals,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
induced,  by  being  represented  as  ajqjroaching 
towards  certain  wild  jungle-fruits  beloveil  of  the 
deer,  to  visit  a  particular  feeding-ground,  when 
they  can  be  the  more  easily  markeil  down  and 
captured.     The  articles  decorated  in  this  manner 
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witli  magical  intent  include,  in  addition  to  the 
Semany  combs,  large  lianilioo  tiilies  used  as  quivers 
for  darts  and  arrows,  the  last  heiiig  covered  witli 
|)atterns  intended  to  secure  success  in  hunting. 
Other  articles  similarlj'  adorned  are  'stampers' 
(I'.e.  bamboos  struck  on  the  ground  during  magical 
ceremonies,  amulets  against  disease,  insect  i>csts, 
drought,  etc.).  Besides  tlie.se  tliey  decorate  bam- 
boo rice-dibbers,  poison  receptacles,  tobacco  receji- 
tacles,  blowpipes,  arrows,  nose-sticks,  etc.,  mats 
and  wallets  (Sakai  and  dakun,  nut  ^^cmang),  bark- 
cloth  (with  painting  only),  and  the  human  body, 
the  last  not  only  with  painting,  but  al.so  with 
tatuing  and  scarification  (likewise  especially 
among  the  Sakai). 

Literature.— This  19  rited  throug:hout  the  article.  Esperiul 
use  has  been  made  of  W.  W.  Skeat,  Muhjj/  Magia,  London, 
1900;  and  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Blagden,  Pa(tan  Racfs  o/  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  do.  1900  (with  full  biblio-^i-aphv). 

W.  \V.  Skeat. 
MALE  PRINCIPLE.— See  Ph.\lhsm,  Sex. 

MALIK  IBN  ANAS.— Malik  ibn  Anas,  the 
founder  of  the  Malikite  school,  was  born  in  the 
month  of  Kabf  al-Awwal  A.H.  9j  (a.D.  Nov.  713). 
He  was  of  pure  Arabic  stock,  being  descended  from 
Dhfi  Asba'  al-^arith,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Yaman.  When  still  a  youth,  he  had 
already  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Quran, 
the  hadith  (tradition),  and  other  Muslim  sciences, 
and  soon  he  was  helil  in  reverence  as  a  gieat 
authority  in  these  matters. 

During  his  long  career  Malik  ibn  Anas  resided 
in  his  birthplace  Jledina  as  a  mufti  and  teacher  of 
Muslim  law.  Like  many  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  study,  he  has  not  left  much  for  hi< 
biographers  to  record.  His  chief  work  was  the 
so-called  Muvatld  (lit.  '  The  Beaten  Path  '),  the 
basis  of  the  whole  Malikite  system  of  Muslim  law. 
This  book  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  traditions. 
It  deals  not  only  with  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet 
but  also  with  the  opinions  of  several  ia.\iUfasfitqili.<; 
in  Medina  and  with  Malik's  personal  \iews  on 
various  matters  of  canon  law.  It  is  often  alleged 
that  Malik  rejected  everj'  kind  of  rea-oning  by 
means  of  argument  and  kept  exclusi\ely  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  sacred  te.xts.  But  the  contents 
of  the  Muwatta  prove  the  contiaiy.  According 
to  his  later  biographers,  Malik  rejiented  of  this  in 
his  old  age.  It  is  told  that,  when  he  sat  down  in 
Ids  last  illness  and  wejit,  he  was  asked  :  '  What 
makes  thee  weej)  ?  '  He  answered  :  '  \\ho  has  more 
reason  to  weep  than  I'r  J5y  Allah,  1  should  ^vi^ll 
1  liad  been  Hogged  and  reilugged  for  e^•ery  question 
of  law  on  which  I  pronounced  an  ojiiuion  founded 
on  my  own  fallible  judgment ! ' 

The  te.\t  of  the  Muvattd  is  handed  on  by 
Malik's  disciples  in  different  versions.  The  best 
known  is  the  text  of  Yabya  al-Ma.smi"idi,  wliich  was 
printed  with  the  commentary  of  Muhammail  al- 
Zarqani  in  4  vols,  at  Cairo  (IS63).  Another 
version  is  that  of  Muhammad  al-Shaib,aui,  the 
famous  disciiile  of  Aliu  I.I.-inifa,  who  studied  three 
years  in  .Medina  (priiilcd  at  Lucknow,  1S79). 

It  seems  that  the  opinions  of  Malik  ibn  Anas 
were  not  always  in  agreement  with  the  views  uf 
the  government.  In  the  year  A.H.  145  (A.D.  7t)J), 
as  some  persons  had  accused  him  of  dechiriiig  tliat 
he  did  not  consider  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
'Abbasid  khalTf-*  as  binding,  he  was  even  flogged 
and  treated  in  a  most  .scandalous  manner.  After 
this  cruel  punishment,  however,  herosestil!  Iii;her 
in  public  estiniatiim  in  Medina,  where  he  died  on 
the  10th  of  the  month  Kabi'  al-Aww.al,  A.ll.  179 
(A.D.  3rd  dune  7'.i.''). 

Malik  ibn  Anas  enjoys  the  reputation  through- 
out the  whole  Muslim  world  of  lieiiig  one  of  the 
g'reatcst  fiaj'ilis  ami  traditionalists  of  Islam.  At 
the  present  day  his  school  is  still  liominant  in  the 


west  of  the  Muslim  territory,  in  the  French  and 
Italian  possessions  (Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tri- 
])oli),  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Literature.— Ibn  Khallikan,  Biograpkwal  Dictionaru,  \jr. 
M.  rteSlane,  Paris,  1843-Tl,  ii.  54.1-549;  \.  Goldziher,  iluham- 
ynedanischc  Studien,  Ilnlle,  lss',)-90,  ii.  ■213-'22lJ ;  C.  Snonck 
Hurgronje's  rc\  lew  of  I.  Goldziher's  Die  Zahiriten  in  LOPh  i. 
tlSSlJ  419;  C.  Brockelmann,  Geschichtc  der  arahitichen  Litttr- 
afar,  Weiumr  .ind  Ilerlin,  1S9S  I9U-,  i.  17.')  f. ;  A.  von  Kremer, 
Culturgeschichte  des  Orients,  \'ienna,  1875-77,  i.  477-479 ;  T. 
Niildeke,  Orientatische  Skiacn.  Berlin,  1892,  p.  129 ;  7'hc 
h'itrib  al-Anmb  of  al-Sam'&ni  with  an  introduction  by  D.  S. 
.Margoliouth,  Lej'den  and  London,  1912,  p.  41  ;  F.  Wiistenfcld, 
Genealofjisclie  Tabdlcii  der  arabischen  Stdmme  U)td  Fa7nit'cn, 
Obttingen,  1862,  ii.  '  Die  jemenischen  Stamme,"  Tabelle  3. 

Th.  W.  Juvnboll. 

MALTHUSIANISM.  — Some  economic  and 
social  investigations  seem  to  lie  haunted  by  an 
evil  fate.  The  .subject  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned seizes  ^  jpular  attention  for  a  time,  and  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  come  to  be  represented  in  a 
form  which  is  little  more  than  a  travesty  of  the 
original  meaning  and  intentions.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  this  tcn<lency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reception  accorded  to  the  work  of 
Thomas  Kobert  Malthas  (1766-1834)  on  Popula- 
tion.  Popular  interest  in  his  work  grew  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  time  or  the  capacity  for  assimi- 
lating it,  and  iie  was  criticized  bj'  many  who  had 
not  read  his  books.  He  was  accused  in  his  own 
day  of  being  an  enemy  of  the  human  species,  and 
of  being  guilty  not  merely  of  heterodoxy  but  also 
of  atheism.  It  was  saitl  that  'the  insults  tlie 
theory  of  MaUlius  levels  at  God,  and  the  injuries 
it  meditates  inflicting  upon  man,  will  be  endured 
by  neither'  (M.  T.  Sadler,  Law  of  Popidation,  i. 
15).  Further,  the  jirinciples  of  population  enunci- 
ated by  Malthus  have  been  expanded  and  de- 
veloped in  several  directions  by  subsequent  writers  ; 
and  all  these  views  are  described  roughly  by  the 
vague  and  comprehensive  term  '  Malthusianism,' 
Mliich  means  little  more  than  the  consideration  of 
the  relation  between  increase  of  population  and 
tlie  available  food  supply.  Malthusianism,  in  fact, 
has  no  more  definite  meaning  than  'Smithianis- 
mus'  in  Germany. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  that  Malthus 
was  the  first  economist  who  treated  of  population. 
The  Mercantilists  had  explicitly  advocated  'popu- 
lousness '  as  an  importiint  condition  of  national 
uealth,  and  their  views  had  influenced  social  legis- 
l.ation  and  poor-law  administration  in  England 
during  the  ISth  century.  In  1776  Adam  Smith 
had  mentioned  that  'everj-  species  of  animals 
naturally  multiplies  in  proportion  to  the  means 
of  their  subsistence,  and  no  species  can  ever  multi- 
ply beyond  it'  {IVcnlth  of  Nntionfi,  bk.  i.  ch.  viii. 
[cd.  J.'  i;.  T.  Itogers,  O.xford,  1S69,  i.  84]),  but  it 
was  not  till  almost  the  end  of  the  century  that 
Malthus  selected  the  .subject  of  population  for 
sejiarate  treatment.  It  is  tnie  that  more  than 
a  century  earlier  William  Petty  had  published 
several  essays  relating  to  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  but  his  jioint  of  view  w.os  entirely  statis- 
tical, whereas  that  of  Malthus  was  directly  related 
to  the  conditions  of  progress.  In  a  sense  the  work 
of  Malthus  was  begun  to  ojipose  the  theories  of 
William  Godwin,  who  had  juiblishcd  his  book  on 
Political  Justice  in  1793  and  his  JCtiquirer  in  1797. 
tiodwin  had  been  iiifiucnced  by  Condorcet  and 
other  writers  of  the  era  of  the  French  IJevolu- 
tion,  and  he  advocated  human  ]icrfectibility  by 
means  of  a  gradual  equalizing  of  wealth,  under 
which  condition  there  would  lie  a  sufficiency  for 
the  reasonable  wants  of  all.  In  time  the  peaceful 
influence  of  truth  wouhl  render  force  and  even 
government  unnecessary,  so  that  a  state  of  human 
perfection  was  possible  on  earth.  Godwin's  Wews 
formed  a  common  topic  of  discussion  among  those 
who  were  interested  in  political  science.     One  such 
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conveisatiou  was  deetined  to  have  iiuportaiit  re- 
sults. It  took  place  between  Maltlius  and  his 
father.  The  latter,  Daniel  Malthus — a  friend  of 
\'oltaire  and  the  literary  e.Kecutor  of  Rousseau — 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  Godwin's  views, 
while  the  son  had  doubts,  which  he  afterwards 
l)laced  in  writing;.  The  treatise  which  resulted 
\\as  his  E,''say  oh  Population,  published  anony- 
mously in  1798. 

Malthus  believed  that  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
thesis  of  Godwin  and  other  writers  who  maintained 
the  same  view  was  to  be  found  in  the  relation 
of  population  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  Popu- 
lation, when  unchecked,  doubles  itself  every 
twenty  -  five  years ;  the  means  of  subsistence, 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  human 
industry,  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  increase 
faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio ;  i.e.,  the  pro- 
gression for  population,  if  unchecked,  would  be 
1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  while  that  of  sub- 
sistence could  not  exceed  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Population  had  not  increased  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,  owing  to  the  checks  imposed  upon  it  by 
misery  and  vice,  the  former  being  certain  and  the 
latter  probable.  Society  as  a  whole  makes  '  a  con- 
stant effort  towards  an  increase  of  population,' 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
towards  distress  among  the  lower  classes  (Essay, 
1798,  p.  29).  As  against  God,\vin,  Malthus  pointed 
to  the  grim  spectres  of  famine,  war,  pestilence, 
and  evil-living  as  the  necessary  limitations  to  the 
natural  increase  of  mankind — either  positively  by 
reducing  a  redundant  population,  or  negatively  by 
tlie  dread  of  these  evils.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Kuay  can  be  understood  only  by  remembering  the 
controversial  purpose  out  of  which  it  arose.  In 
opposition  to  the  optimism  of  Godwin  and  his 
sympathizers  it  overestimates  the  darkness  of  the 
situation.  An  attempt  was  made  to  correct  this 
in  the  second  edition  (1803),  which  is  practically 
a  new  book.  The 'treatise  of  1798  was  in  the  main 
the  critique  of  a  Utopia  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  support  of  a  growing  population  ;  that  of  1803 
was  a  scientific  examination  of  the  principle  of 
population,  as  far  as  possible  in  isolation  from 
other  phenomena.  There  was,  however,  a  gieater 
change  than  that  of  external  form ;  the  two  pro- 
gressions remain,  but  the  exposition  of  the  checks 
to  increase  of  numbers  is  worded  differently. 
Misery  and  vice  become  subordinate  to  what  Mal- 
thus terms  '  moral  restraint.'  This  new  tliaracter- 
istic  anticipates,  and  so  prevents,  a  pressure  on 
the  moans  of  subsistence ;  and,  where  it  is  ob- 
served, act\ial  misery,  as  a  result  of  population, 
need  not  arise.  Moral  restraint  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, '  moral '  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  exclusive  of 
'irregular  gratifications';  its  main  characteristic 
is  rather  that  of  rational  prudence,  based  on 
man's  '  rea-soning  faculties  wliich  enable  him  to 
calculate  distant  consequences'  (Essay,  1803,  pp. 
9,  11),  such  as  his  capacity  to  support  a  large 
family  without  lowering  a  suitable  standard  of 
life.  Hence  moral  restraint  operates  in  the 
direction  of  postponing  early  marriages  as  well  as 
irregular  connexions.  It  means,  in  fact,  as  J. 
Bonar  puts  it,  simply  continence  (Malthus  and  his 
Work;  p.  53). 

Much  of  the  popularity  of  the  principles  of 
Malthus  may  have  been  due  to  his  summing  ujj 
the  foundations  of  his  theory  in  a  formula  which 
is  capable  of  being  apprehended  easily  and  remem- 
bered, especially  as  the  geometrical  and  arith- 
metical ratios  seem  to  provide  the  certainty  of  a 
mathematical  demonstration.  But  the  formula 
suffers  from  a  false  simplicity  ;  the  first  important 
objection  is  that  Malthus  founds  his  argument 
upon  two  alleged  necessities  which  he  claims  as 
co-ordinate,  but -it  is  clear  that  a  supply  of  food 


is  much  the  more  urgent  need.  The  celibate  must 
be  fed  if  he  is  to  live.  It  follows  that  the  tendency 
towards  increase  of  population  is  a  conditional 
one,  and  hence  any  ratio  which  is  established  at 
a  given  time  is  susceptible  of  alteration,  irrespec- 
tive of  changes  in  the  quantity  of  food.  Malthus 
often  speaks  as  if  population  must  increase  up  to 
the  limits  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but  since 
his  day  tliere  have  been  cases  of  countries  where 
increasetl  resources  have  been  followed,  not  by  an 
increase  in  population,  but  ]jy  an  improvement  In 
the  general  standard  of  living.  The  arithmetical 
ratio,  as  the  maximum  possible  increase  in  the 
production  of  food,  was  never  formally  and  fully 
proved  by  Malthus;  indeed,  his  sections  on  the 
state  of  population  in  America  (Essay,  1798, 
p.  20)  partially  contradict  his  view  of  the  ratio. 
-Moreover,  not  only  the  production  of  food  but  its 
consumption  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Economies  in  consumption  without  loss  of  efKciency 
would  enaWe  a  larger  population  to  be  maintained 
liy  the  same  supply.  The  whole  statement  of 
>Ialthus  regarding  agriculture  in  his  earlier  edi- 
tions is  embarrassed  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
Principle  of  Diminishing  Returns ;  some  of  his 
expressions  almost  suggest  it,  but  he  makes  no 
real  use  of  this  law.  This  theorem,  which  was 
stated  clearly  by  West  in  1815,  soon  changed  the 
manner  in  which  the  population  question  was  for- 
mulated. Torrens,  James  Mill,  and  McCuUoch 
understood  Diminishing  Returns  not  so  much  as 
a  theoretical  tendency,  but  as  a  condition  of  the 
working  of  the  extractive  industries  in  practice. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction, they  thought  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion drove  agriculturists  to  cultivate  more  and 
more  inferior  soils,  so  that  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  world's  labour  would  be  required 
tor  providing  the  necessaries  of  life.  J.  S.  Mill 
stated  this  point  of  view  concisely  when  he  wrote : 
'  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all  mouths  which  the 
increase  of  mankind  calls  into  existence,  bring 
with  them  hands.  The  new  mouths  require  as 
much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the  hands  do  not 
produce  as  much '  (Principles,  bk.  i.  ch.  xiii.  §  2). 
.Mill,  like  the  rest  of  the  Classical  School,  regarded 
Diminishing  Returns  as  a  '  law '  which  could  be 
suspended  only  temporarily  by  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  improvements.  The  present  disposition 
of  economists  is  to  consider  Diminishing  Returns 
as  a  tendency  which  is  subject  to  frequent  counter- 
action. The  ditt'erence  of  outlook  removes  some 
of  the  gloom  which  settled  on  the  population  ques- 
tion during  the  'dismal'  era  of  economics  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  real  influence 
of  Malthus  survives  in  a  much  modified  form,  on 
the  one  side  in  the  responsibilities  of  parents  in 
being  able  to  provide  for  their  ofispring,  on  the 
other  in  a  ceaseless  eflbrt  to  etl'ect  improvements 
in  the  productive  arts,  particularly  in  those  con- 
nected with  the  provision  of  the  world's  food 
supply. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  '  Neo-Malthusianism,'  or  the  volun- 
tary restriction  of  the  birth-rate,  form  no  part  of 
Maithus's  own  teachings  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  indignantly  repudiated  by  him. 

LiTERATCRB. — W.  Godwin,  Enquiry  concerning  Political 
Ju.'iticf,  2  vols.,  London,  1793,  The  Ei\quire.r :  Retiections  on 
Education,  Manners  and  Literature,  do.  1797  ;  T.  R.  Malthus, 
An  Essay  on  the  Principleo/  Population  as  it  affects  the  Future 
Improvement  of  Society;  xcith  Hemarks  on  the  .Speculations of 
J/r.  Godirin,  if.  Condmcet,  and  other  Writers,  do.  1798,  Essap 
on  the  Principle  of  Population,  or  a  View  of  its  pa^t  and  present 
Effect  on  human  Bappiness,  with  an  Inquiry  into  our  Prospects 
respeetimi  the  future  Rerrun-al  or  Miti'jation  of  the  Evils  which 
it  occasions,  do.  1803  (Snd  cd.),  3rd  ed.  ISUB,  4th  ed.  1S07,  6th 
ed.  1817,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Itent, 
and  the  Principles  by  which  it  is  regulated,  do.  1815  ;  E.  West, 
An  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capital  to  Land,  with  Obser- 
vations showing  the  Impolicy  of  any  great  Restrictim  of  tht 
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Importation  of  Corn,  and  thai  the  ISounlij  of  tSSS  did  not  loicn- 
Iht  Price  of  it,  <ln.  isir. ;  N.  W.  Senior,  Two  Lectures  on 
PoptUation  to  u-fin'h  is  o'liifd  n  Ci'rresjt"n<hnre  between  the 
Author  ami  Mr.  Maltlms,  do.  1S20 ;  M.  T.  Sadler,  The  Law 
of  Population,  do.  1830;  Robert  Torrens,  An  Ksuntj  on  the 
Prodvetiou  of  Wealth,  with  an  Appendix  in  U'hieJi  the  l^rincipkK 
\>f  Political  kcononvj  are  applied  to  the  aetuat  Circumstances  of 
this  Country,  do.  1821 ;  James  Mill,  Elements  c/  Political 
fjcononui,  do.  1821;  J.  R.  McCuUoch,  Principles:  of  Politieol 
Kconoinp  icitJi  a  Sketch  of  the  liisr  and  Proriress  of  llie  Science, 
Edinburgh,  1S25  ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of ' Political  Bconomi/, 
with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophit,  London, 
1848;  J.  Bonar,  ilatthus  and  his  Worh,  do.  ISS-I,  Philosoph;/ 
ond  Political  Ecowin};!,  do.  If!):!,  Malthiis— Parallel  Chapters 
from  the  first  and  srcoiul  Kditioiwi  "f  the  Essatj  on  Papulation, 
Economic  Classics  Series,  New  York,  1893 ;  V.  Lebrecht,  2t 
Malthusismo  e  i  prohtemi  sociali,  Turin,  1893 ;  E.  Leser,  3Ial- 
thiis,  drei  Schriften  icber  Getreidaotle,  Lei]>zi;j,  1896  :  J.  Bonar, 
'  Malthns,' in  i>Vc(u)?Kirj/  of  Political  Eeonomj/,  Ix>ndon,  1900  ; 
E.  Cannan.  A  History  (,/  the  Theories  if  Production  and  Dis- 
tritmtiiin  in  Eiujlish  Political  Econvuufi,  rto.  1903;  C.  E. 
Strangeland,  Pre-Matthusian  Doctrinesif  Population, a  Study 
in  the  History  of  Econnmic  Theory,  New  York,  1906. 

W.  R.  Scott. 

MALUK  DASiS.— The  Maluk  Basis  form  a 
small  Vaisnava  sect  of  northern  Imlia.  It  is  an 
oftshoot  of  the  Kiimauandis  (see  KRE  ii.  546),  and 
is  named  after  its  founder,  Walnk  Das,  a  trader 
by  occupation,  who  lived  in  the  reifjn  of  the 
Emperor  Aurangzib  (latter  half  of  the  17th  cent. 
A.D. ).  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Kara,  in 
the  present  District  of  Allahabad,  where  there  is 
a  shrine  in  his  honour  and  a  monastery  of  his 
followers.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Sirathu 
is  said  to  have  been  granted  to  him  by  tlie 
emperor. 

The  main  point  that  differentiates  Maluk  Dusis 
from  other  Ramanandis  is  the  fact  that  their 
teachers,  like  their  founder,  are  laymen.  Wilson 
adds  that  there  is  also  a  shorter  streak  of  red  in 
the  sectarian  mark  on  their  foreheads.'  Likeother 
Ramanandis,  they  wors!ii;i  the  Rama  incarnation 
of  Visuu.  Wil>on  mentions  six  other  monasteries 
of  the  sect  in  the  Ganges  valley,  and  also  one  of 
great  repute  at  Jagann.ath,  in  Orissa,  where  Maluk 
Das  is  said  to  have  died. 

.So  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  none  of 
ilaliik  Das's  works  have  been  published.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  a  poem  called  the  Da.ia  Ratna, 
or  'Ten  Jewels.'  Two  lately  discovered  works  of 
his  are  the  Bhakla-vatsaln,  dealing  with  Krsna's 
regard  for  devotees,  and  the  liatiia-khdiut,  a 
dissertation  on  the  soul  and  God,*  and  he  is  also 
the  reputed  author  of  m.any  well-known  detached 
verses  and  apothegms.  One  of  his  verses  is  prob- 
ably the  stanza  that  is  best  known  and  most  often 
quoted  in  the  north  of  India,  and  offers  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  leadin"  thought  of  Mt  6*. 
According  to  Hindu  belief,  the  ajiifjara,  or  python, 
is  unable  to  hunt  for  its  food.  It  can  only  lie  with 
its  mouth  open  to  wait  for  what  will  walk  into  it. 
The  verse  runs  as  follows : 

Ajarjara  karai  na  chdkarl  Paftchhl  karai  na  kthna, 

Ddsa  Malaka  kahi  gae  Sohhn-k'i  'tola  Rama, 

'  The  python  doth  no  service^  nor  hath  the  (owl  of  the  air  a 
duty  to  perform  (to  earn  Its  livmg) ; 

Quoth  Maluk  Das,  for  all  doth  Rama  provide  their  daily 
bread.' 

LiTERATTRE.— JivarSma,  ^ri  Rasikaprakdia  BhaktamCtla, 
Bankipiir,  1837  (section  19  deals  with  Maluk  Das,  and  the 
commentary  gives  some  legends  about  him) ;  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  London,  1861-62, 
1.  100-102;  F.  S.  Growse,  Mathurd :  A  District  Memoir, 
Allahabad,  1880,  p.  212 ;  tiazetteer  of  the  Allahabad  District, 
1911,  pp.  260,301;  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  '  Vaijnavisni,  foivism 
and  Minor  Religious  Systems'  {~OIAP  iiL   ti),   Strassburg, 

1913.  P  ■«•  G.  A.  Griki;son. 

MAMMON. — The  word  occurs  three  times  in 
Lk  IG  .among  the  somewhat  disconnected  Logia 
that  follow  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward 
(16"-  "■  "),  the  last  of  which,  'Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon,'  is  found  also  in  Mt  6**.     It  is  a 

I  Religious  Sects,  i.  101. 

>  See  Report  on  the  Search  for  Hindi  .Manuscripts  for  1901,, 
AlUbibid,  1907,  p.  60,  and /or  1909-11,  do.  1914,  p.  271. 


transliteration  of  tlic  Gr.  iianixwva^,  a  form  which, 
with  iLfji,  aiipears  in  TR,  with  Latin  Vulgate,  six 
Old  Latin,  and  a  few  Greek  minuscules.  The 
correct  Greek,  however,  is  na/iuvai,  which  is  found 
in  RV,  with  all  Greek  uncials,  and  most  minuscules, 
as  well  as  in  the  Complutcnsian  and  the  first  two 
ctlitions  of  Krasmus ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
Vulgate  led  to  the  appearance  of  mm  in  the  later 
editions  of  Erasmus  and  in  AV  (for  further  details 
as  to  spelling  see  E.  Nestle,  in  fJDi). 

The  word  is  not  C!reek,  nor  is  it  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  It  is  a  hellenized  form  of  the  Aram. 
psi,  which  means  'money,'  'riclies,'  'worldly 
goods.'  AA'yclif  and  Purvey  translated  the  word 
by  'riches'  (' richessis'),  but  Tindal  followed  the 
Vulgate  in  transliterating  the  word,  and  so  did  all 
later  English  versions,  except  (Geneva. 

1.  Derivation. — The  Aramaic  form  I'm?  (stat. 
emph.  Hjic;)  follows  a  well  recogiiized  form  of 
nominal  inf.  SL-^s,  bnt  scholars  are  divided  as  to 
what  is  the  verbal  root. 

(1)  J.  Drusi'.us  {quoted  in  .1.  Buxtorf,  Lexicon 
Chaldaicum,  Basel,  1640,  s.v.)  and  Dalman  (in 
PRE?  xii.  153)  derive  the  word  from  ]-i^,  i.e..  liD'?  = 
p.DKD,  which  would  mean  '  that  on  which  man  trusts,' 
or,  as  Dalman  prefers,  'that  which  brings  man 
into  safety.'  (2)  Ja.strow  {Tahnvd  Dictionary,  p. 
794'')  derives  it  from  :v:>rt;  and  thus  |tori5  =  'that 
which  one  accumulates.'  (3)  \jevy{Neuhebraisrhes 
mid  chaldai.iches  Worterbwh,  iii.  138)  considers 
pD  =  .ijD,  'to  distribute,'  to  be  the  root,  and  thus 
our  word  means  '  that  which  is  distributed.'  (4)  W. 
Gesenius  (Thesaurus  lingnw  Hebrece  et  Chaldcem, 
Leipzig,  1829,  ii.  552),  as  if  iiuiiixt^vas  were  the  true 
form,  derives  it  from  i;p,  '  hide,'  whence  |i'23  =  ]tes5, 
'that  which  one  hides  or  treasures'  (Gn  43^,  Job 
3"',  Pr  2*.  Is  45',  Jer  41«).  However  much  the 
learned  may  now  difier  as  to  the  derivation,  it 
seems  cert.ain  to  the  present  VTiter  that  the  Syriae 
versions  all  derived  the  word  from  i?n,  and  that 
they  assumed  a  paronomasia  to  exist  between  onr 
word  Njtos  and  i?'??  (pass.  part,  of  f;x),  which 
means  '  faithful '  or  '  trustworthy,'  thus  :  '  He  that 
is  trustworthy  in  little  is  trustworthy  also  in  much  ; 
and  he  that  is  not  trustworthy  in  little  is  not  trust- 
worthy in  much.  If  ye  have  not  been  trustworthy 
(Kjp'.np)  in  the  unrighteous  mammon  (njic?),  who 
will  entrust  (iO'O?)  to  you  the  true?'  But,  since 
the  verb  ]Ck  is  as  common  in  Galila?an  Aramaic  as 
in  Syriae,  may  we  not  go  further,  and  say  tliat  the 
paronomasia  was  probably  intended  by  our  Lord  in 
the  original  Aramaic  ? 

2.  Usage. — The  trade  of  the  world,  before  the 
time  of  Alexander,  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
Phcenicians  and  Aramseans  ;  and  we  have  evidence 
that  in  both  languages  nuin^on  was  the  word  for 
'  money.'  As  to  the  former,  it  occurs  on  Phcenician 
inscriptions  on  tombstones  ;  and  Augustine,  in  two 
passages  (de  Scrm.  in  Monte,  II.  xiv.  47,  and  Qiiwst. 
Evang.  ii.  34),  states  that  the  Punic  word  for 
lucrum  ('wealth')  is  mcimmona.  Its  Aramaic 
usage  is  also  abundantly  attested.  Jerome  (Ep. 
cxxi.  6)  aflSrms  : 

'  Non  Hebraeorum  Bed  Syrorum  lingua,  mammona  divitia 
nnnoupantur.' 
Irena;us  (m.  viii.  1)  attests  its  use 

'  secundum  ludaicam  loquelam,  qua  et  Samaritai  tituntur." 
The  Aramaic  Targums  often  contain  the  word  : 
e.g.,  Pr  .3°,  'Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  mdmOn' ; 
Is  55', '  O  ye  that  wish  to  learn  .  .  .  come  and  learn 
without  price  and  without  mfimCn '  ;  Jg  o'",  '  They 
accepted  no  mamOn  of  silver' ;  in  Ex  18-'  the  ideal 
judges  are  tho.se '  who  hate  the  receiving  of  mfmidn.' 
In  the  Aramaic  sections  of  the  Palestine  Talmud 
the  same  story  is  told  twice  (NOztr,  v.  3  ;  Ii'  iokh6th, 
vii.  2)  of  300  poor  Nazirites  who  came  for  purifica- 
tion. R.  Simeon  a.sked  Kin^  Jannajus  to  give  half 
the  cost,  but  it  turned  out  tliat  the  king  paid  all 
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the  money  {mdmdn)  and  tlie  Rabbi's  half  was  his 
knowledge  of  T6rah.     B'ldkh.  616  says  : 

'  There  are  men  whose  money  (inamin)  is  dearer  to  them  than 
their  own  body.' 

There  is  also  a  classification  in  lawsuits  between 
those  which  concern  money  ([toD  >j'-n)  and  those 
which  concern  tlie  person  (nia"?!  ■:";).  This  is  found 
often  in  the  Talmud  and  also  in  Jerus.  Targ.  to  Dt 
1'*.  The  pre-Christian  usage  of  our  word  even  in 
Hebrew  is  shown  from  Sir  31',  '  Blessed  is  he  .  .  . 
that  has  not  yet  gone  after  inamin.'  The  trans- 
lators of  LXX  show  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  word,  for  in  Ps  36  (EV  37^)  they  misread  njiDX 
as  [too,  'Thou  shalt  dwell  in_the  land  and  be  fed 
on  its  wealth '  ;  and  in  Pirqe  Ahhoth  (ii.  16)  we  have 
a  'saying'  of  R.  Jose:  'Let  the  property  (poy)  of 
thy  friend  be  as  precious  to  thee  as  thy  own.' 

The  very  phrase  '  mammon  of  unrighteousness ' 
is  quite  common  in  Jewish  literature ;  in  the  pre- 
Christian  Book  of  Enoch  the  wicked  say  : 

*  Our  soul  is  satiated  with  unrighteous  mammon,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  our  descending;  into  the  flame  of  the  pains  of  Sheol ' 
(6311)). 

The  phrase  ipS''!  pea  is  a  well  recognized  phrase  in 
the  Targums  for  '  money  earned  through  deceit  or 
fraud.'  The  crime  of  Samuel's  sons  was  that  '  they 
turned  after  mammon  of  fraud'  (1  S  8';  of.  also 
Pr  15",  Is  33",  Ezk  222',  Hos  5"). 

3.  Exegesis. — (1)  In  Lk  16', '  Make  to  yourselves 
friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness,' tlie  difficulty  is  :  to  whom  was  Christ  speak- 
ing? Lightfoot  (HorcE  Hebrakxe,  iii.  159  fl'.),  A.  B. 
Bruce  [Exjwsitors'  Greek  Testainent,  i.  [1897]  586  f.), 
and  Mers  (Die  Evangelien  Marcus  und  Lucas,  p. 
328  f . )  hold  that  He  was  speaking  to  the  Pharisees 
and  publicans  to  whom  ch.  15  was  spoken  (15^), 
and  who  were  stUl  in  the  crowd  (16'*).  It  was 
certainly  more  suitable  for  them  than  for  the 
Twelve,  who  had  not  much  '  mammon '  of  any 
kind  ;  and,  if  so,  the  phrase  has  the  same  meaning 
here  as  in  Jewish 'literature — 'money  ill  gotten,' 
'  money  gained  by  fraud.'  Thus  the  advice  which 
Jesus  gives  to  the  Pharisees  is  that  they  should 
make  restitution  to  God  by  deeds  of  benevolence. 
Christ's  advice  is,  says  Jlerx  (p.  328),  '  Ye  who 
have  acquired  money  unrighteously  and  cannot 
refund  it,  use  this  wealth  in  making  friends  for 
yourselves,'  as  Zacchseus,  when  converted,  volun- 
teered to  give  half  his  goods  to  the  poor. 

'  The  counsel  is  to  use  wealth  in  doing  kindness  to  the  poor, 
.  .  .  only  care  must  be  taken  not  to  continue  to  get  money  by 
unrighteousness  in  order  to  have  wherewith  to  do  charitable 
deeds '  (Bruce,  loc,  cit.). 

The  alternative  view,  that  the  words  are  said  to 
the  Twelve,  and  that  /lafiuiva  ttj!  iStKlas  is  the  evil 
stamp  placed  on  all  wealth,  '  because  great  wealth 
is  seldom  gained  or  employed  without  injustice,' 
is  forcefully  presented  by  Moffatt,  in  DCG  li.  106  f. 

(2)  In  Lk  16"  we  have  a  contrast  between  t4 
&diKov  /jjOL/iwyds  and  7-6  d\-r]dtv6i'  /xaficovas,  which  seems 
to  turn  on  a  second  meaning  of  ij?*.  In  the  original 
Aramaic,  ip^  means  (a)  'deceit,'  'fraud,'  and  (6) 
'nothingness,'  'illusion,'  'vanity.'  We  believe 
that  a\Tjdiy6s,  here  as  elsewhere  in  NT,  means  '  real,' 
'  permanent,'  '  belonging  to  the  spiritual  world,'  in 
contrast  with  the  present  life  of  illusion  and  vanity, 
where  '  the  things  that  are  seen  are  ephemeral ' 
(2  Co  4").  We  surmise,  then,  that  npy't  k:ido  would, 
in  the  original  Aramaic,  appear  in  both  v.*  and  v."  ; 
but  in  v."  1^  means  'deceit,'  'fraud,'  while  in  v." 
it  means  'illusion,'  'vanity,'  and  thus  presents  a 
contrast  to  the  '  true,'  the  '  real,'  '  spiritual '  riches. 
Our  Greek  translation,  of  course,  obliterates  or 
ignores  the  distinction  between  the  two  meanings 
of  is^. 

(3)  In  Lk  16'^ '  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon , ' 
the  emphasis  is  on  '  serve '  [SouXevetv).  No  man  can 
at  the  same  time  be  the  SoCXos  of  God  and  of  worldly 
wealth.     The   ordinate  pur.suit  of   wealth  is  not 


condemned.  It  is  the  undivided  concentration  of 
mind — the  sun-ender  of  body  and  soul  to  money- 
getting — that  is  censured,  as  being  incompatible 
with  whole-hearted  devotion  to  God  and  to  His 
service.  Mammon  is  personified  as  the  object  of 
undivided  attention  and  service,  as  in  Ro  16'"  Paul 
speaks  of  those  who  '  serve '  their  own  sensual 
nature  {dovXeuova-iv  .  .  ,  t^  tavrwc  kol\1(^),  and  as  in 
Col  3'  he  utters  a  warning  against  '  covetousness, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  idolatry,'  i.e.,  wealth  so  easily 
erects  itself  into  an  idol,  which  woos  men's 
affections  from  God  and  makes  men  averse  to 
giving  cheerfully  what  they  acquire.  Here  and  in 
Lk  16'^  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  personification  of 
wealth,  as  also  in  TertuUian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  33).' 
When  Jlilton,  therefore,  speaks  of  Mammon  as 
one  of  the  fallen  angels  in  hell,  '  the  least  erected 
Spirit  that  fell  from  heaven,'  who  even  in  heaven 
was 

'admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heav'n's  pavement,  trodd'n  gold. 
Than  aught,  divine  or  holy,  else  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific ' 

(Por.  Lost,  i.  678  ff. ;  of.  also  ii.  228), 

we  have,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  flight  of  the 
poet's  imagination  as  an  indication  of  his  familiarity 
with  apocryphal  lore.  The  phrase  '  mammon- 
worship  '  has  been  made  familiar  by  Carlyle  {Past 
and  Present,  bk.  iii.  2,  bk.  iv.  4,  8,  etc.),  and  is, 
no  doubt,  useful  in  emphasizing  strenuously  the 
warning  of  Jesus,  '  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon.' 

LiTKRATnRE. — A.  Merx,  Die  Evangelien  Marcus  lend  Lucas, 
Berlin, 1905 ;  J.  Lightfoot,  HonvHebraicie.eA.  R.Gandell, Oxford, 
1859,  iii.  ;  T.  Zahn,  Einleituiuj  in  das  iVT^,  Leipzig,  1906,  i. 
11  f.;  A.  Meyer,  Jesu  Muttersprache,  Freiburg  and  Leipzig, 
1S96,  p.  51  n.  ;  the  commentaries  on  Mt  6  and  Lk  16 ;  Jacob 
Levy,  Neuhebriiisches  und  chalddisches  Worterbiich,  Leipzig, 
1876-89;  and  Marcus  Jastrow,  Talmud  Dictionary,  London 
and  New  York,  1903;  W.  H.  Bennett,  in  HDB;  J.  Moffatt, 
io  DCa ;  E.  Nestle,  in  EBi ;  G.  Dalman.  in  PRi:i. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
MAN. — See  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  Evo- 
lution, Psychology,  Sociology,  etc. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF.— See  Celts. 

•  MANA. — Mana  is  a  native  term  belonging  to 
the  Pacific  region,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
science  of  comparative  religion,  serves  likewise 
as  a  category  of  world-wide  application.  The  local 
sense  will  be  found  to  stand  in  close  relation  to  the 
scientific,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  represents 
but  the  generalized  content  of  various  concepts 
prevailing  in  different  ethnic  areas  and  presumably 
of  more  or  less  independent  origin. 

I.  Local  meaning  of  mana. — '  The  word,'  says 
R.  H.  Codrington  {The  Melancsians,  p.  119  n.),  'is 
common  I  believe  to  the  whole  Pacific,  and  peoijle 
have  tried  very  hard  to  describe  what  it  is  in 
different  regions.  I  think  I  know  what  our  people 
mean  by  it,  and  that  meaning  seems  to  me  to  cover 
all  that  I  hear  about  it  elsewhere.'  For  the  two- 
fold reason  that  Codrington's  account  has  in  no 
respect  been  impugned  by  later  observations,  and 
that  it  is  the  classical  source  from  which  the  scien- 
tific use  of  the  term  mana  is  derived,  it  will  mainly 
be  followed  here,  though  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  deals  primarily  with  the  Melanesian  usage, 
whereas  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
word  is  an  importation  from  Polynesia.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  mana  of  the  Pacific 
region  under  two  aspects :  (a)  theoretical,  com- 
prising the  native  view  of  what  it  is,  how  it  is 

1  W.  Taylor  Smith  calls  the  attention  of  the  present  writer 
to  a  passage  in  the  'Passio  Sancti  Bartholomsei  Apostoli,' 
in  Acta  Apostolorwn  Apocrypha,  ed.  R.  A.  Lipsius  and  U. 
Bonnet,  Leipzig,  1S91-1903,  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  168  :  '  Vidit  (Satanas) 
se  exclusum,  et  alterum  sibi  an^eluin  apostolicum,  qui  Hamona 
dicitur,  sociavit,  et  protulit  immensa  pondcra  auri  argenti 
gemmarum  et  omnem  gloriam  quffl  est  in  hoo  sceculo  et  dixit 
ei :  Haec  omnia  tibi  dabo  ai  adoraveris  me.* 
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manifested,  where  it  resides,  aud  wlience  it  comes  ; 
and  (A)  practical,  involving  the  methods  by  which 
it  is  sought  to  turn  the  supposed  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence to  human  advantage. 

(rt)  Theoretical  aspect.  —  Mana  is  defined  by 
Codrington  thus : 

*  It  is  a  power  or  influence,  not  physical,  and  in  a  way  super- 
natural ;  but  it  shews  it»el(  in  i)hysicjil  force,  or  in  any  kind  of 
power  or  excellence  which  a  man  possesses.  This  mana  is  not 
tlxed  in  anything,  and  can  be  conveyed  in  almost  anything  ;  but 
spirits,  whether  diseTnbodied  souls  or  enpernatural  bein^js,  have 
it  and  can  impart  it ;  and  it  essentially  belongs  to  personal 
beiog:s  to  originate  it,  though  it  may  act  through  the  medium 
of  water,  or  a  stone,  or  a  bone*  (p.  119  n.)-  Or,  again,  he 
describes  it  as  *  a  force  altogether  distinct  from  physical  power, 
which  acta  in  all  kinds  of  ways  (or  good  and  evil,  and  which  it 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  possess  or  control '  (p.  118  n.). 

In  this  account  three  points  are  specially  to  be 
noted  :  (1)  that  the  power  or  excellence  for  which 
mana  stands  is  '  in  a  way  supernatural,' namelj', 
in  so  far  as  it  is  '  what  worka  to  eli'ect  everj'thing 
which  is  bej'ond  the  ordinary  power  of  men,  out- 
side the  common  processes  of  nature'  (p.  118) ;  (2) 
that,  even  if  it  be  in  itself  iniperson.al,  resemblint; 
a  contagion,  or  such  a  force  as  eleitricitj',  in  that 
it  can  iia\e  a  material  object  for  its  vehicle,  ' it 
essentially  belongs  to  personal  beings  to  originate 
it ' ;  (3)  that  it  '  acts  in  all  kinds  of  ways  for  good 
and  evil,'  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  used  'to 
benefit  or  to  afllict  friends  and  enemies'  (p.  200), 
and  is  thus  indiscriminately  at  the  service  of  re- 
ligion or  of  the  black  art.  So  much  for  the  nature 
attributed  to  mana — which,  be  it  noted,  is  noun, 
adjective,  or  verb,  since  it  is  equally  a  property, 
quality,  or  state.  It  may  next  be  shown  how  such 
an  attribution  is  a  result  of  experience  aud  some- 
times even  of  experiment. 

*  If  a  man  has  been  successful  in  fighting,  it  has  not  been  his 
natural  strength  of  arm,  quickness  of  eye,  or  readiness  of  re- 
source that  lias  won  success  ;  he  has  certainly  got  the  mana  of 
a  spirit  or  of  some  deceased  warrior  to  empower  him,  conveyed 
in  an  amulet  of  a  stone  round  llis  neck,  or  a  tuft  of  leaves  inhis 
belt,  in  a  tooth  hung  upon  a  finger  of  his  bow  band,  or  in  the 
form  of  words  with  which  he  brings  supern.'vtural  assistance  to 

-his side.  If  a  man's  pigs  multiply,  and  his  gardens  are  produc- 
tive, it  is  not  because  he  is  industrious  and  looks  after  his 
property,  but  because  of  the  stones  full  of  mana  for  pigs  and 
yams  that  he  possesses.  Of  course  a  yam  naturally  grows  when 
planted,  that  is  well  known,  but  it  will  not  be  very  large  unless 
mana  comes  into  piay  ;  a  canoe  will  not  be  swift  unless  mana 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  a  net  will  not  catch  many  fish,  nor 
an  arrow  inflict  a  mon.al  wound '  (p.  120). 

Moreover,  in  this  matter  the  native  mind  proceeds 
logically  enough  by  the  method  of  hypothesis  and 
verification. 

*  A  man  comes  by  chance  upon  a  stone  which  takes  his  fancy  ; 
its  shape  is  singular,  it  is  like  something,  it  is  certainly  not  a 
common  stone,  there  must  be  mana  in  it.  So  he  argues  with 
himself  and  he  puts  it  to  the  proof ;  he  Uys  it  at  the  root  of  a 
tree  to  the  fruit  of  which  it  has  a  certaiii  resemblance,  or  he 
buries  it  in  the  ground  when  he  plants  his  garden ;  an  abundant 
crop  on  the  tree  or  in  the  garden  shews  that  he  is  right,  the 
stone  is  mana,  has  that  power  in  it' (p.  119). 

Hypothesis  and  verification  even  lurk  behind  the 
forms  of  prayer. 

Thus  at  Florida,  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  a  fisherman 
addresses  Daula,  a  tindah,  or  ghost,  connected  with  the  frigate- 
bixtl,  in  these  words :  *  If  thou  art  powerful,  mana,  O  Datila, 
put  a  fish  or  two  into  this  net  and  let  them  die  there.'  If  he 
makes  a  good  catch,  he  thereupon  exclaims,  'Powerful,  muna, 
is  the  tindalo  of  the  net'  (p.  HC). 

Again,  the  lieir  of  a  famous  chief  must  live  up  to 
the  reputation  of  his  predecessor,  or  society  decides 
that  the  Diana  has  departed  (p.  52). 

For  Instance,  a  man  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  ghost 
of  a  late  chief,  a  very  great  man,  a  stone  for  producing  pigs 
together  with  the  inana  chant  for  working  the  stone;  the 
people  were  ready  enough  to  believe  this,  but  the  stone  proved 
unproductive  of  pigs,  and  so  the  departed  chief  had  no  spiritual 
successor  (p.  57). 

To  pass  on  to  tlie  qaestion  who  or  what  may  act 
as  a  host  or  vehicle  of  mana,  it  is  plain  from  the 
foregoing  examidcK  that  it  may  re.side  (thougii 
always  conditionally  and,  as  it  were,  by  favour) 
either  in  a  man  or  in  a  thing.  For  a  man  to  have 
mana  and  to  be  great  are  convertible  terms. 


'  To  rise  from  step  to  step  [in  the  Suq''-,  i.e.  secret  society  or 
club]  money  is  w.inted,  and  food  and  pigs  ;  no  one  can  get  these 
unless  he  ha-s  mana  tor  it ;  therefore  as  mana  gets  a  man  on  in 
the  Su^e,  so  every  one  high  in  the  Swf/c  is  certainly  a  man  with 
mana,  and  a  man  of  authority,  a  great  man,  one  who  may  be 
called  a  chief '  (p.  103;  cf.  p.  115).  In  the  after-life,  too,  'the 
ghost  who  is  to  oe  worshipped  is  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  in  his 
lifetime  had  mana  in  him  ;  the  souls  of  common  men  are  the 
common  herd  of  ghosts,  nobodies  alike  before  and  after  death. 
The  supernatural  power  abiding  in  the  powerful  living  man 
abides  in  his  ghost  after  death,  with  increased  vigour  and  more 
ease  of  movement'  (p.  125). 

As  for  the  niaiia  associated  with  inanimate  things, 
the  following  example  will  show  how  it  may  come 
to  be  attributed. 

'  If  a  man  came  upon  a  large  stone  with  a  number  of  small 
ones  beneath  it,  lying  like  a  sow  among  her  litter,  he  was  sure 
that  to  offer  money  upon  it  would  bring  pigs,'  and  such  a  stone 
would  be  thought  to  have  mana  (pp.  ISl,  183). 
Moreover,  the  maiut  (herein,  as  has  been  said,  re- 
sembling a  contagion,  or  such  a  force  as  electricity) 
may  be  transmitted  bj'  one  thing  to  another. 

Thus,  to  make  sunshine,  certain  leaves  are  held  over  a  fire,  and 
a  song  is  sung  to  give  mana  to  the  fire,  which  gives  Tnanfi  to 
the  leaves,  so  that,  when  the  latter  are  hung  high  upon  a  tree, 
the  wind  may  blow  abroad  the  ma  na  derived  from  the  fire,  and 
sunshine  may  result  (p.  200  f.). 

In  other  cases,  the  mana  is  seen  to  lend  itself  not 
only  to  transmission,  but  likewise  to  a  sort  of 
accumulation. 

To  make  rain,  leaves  that  are  mana  for  this  purpose  are 
caused  to  ferment  so  that  a  steam  charged  with  mana  may  rise 
up  to  make  clouds,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stone  that  is  mana 
for  rain  is  placed  among  them  to  assist  the  process  (p.  201), 

It  remains  to  notice  the  native  theory  of  the 
ultimate  source  of  mana.  It  has  already  been 
noted  that,  according  to  Codrington,  '  it  essentially 
belongs  to  personal  beings  to  originate  it'  (p.  119n.) 
— namely,  to  a  dead  man's  ghost,  a  spirit  (which 
was  incorporeal  from  the  first),  or  a  living  man 
(p.  151).  The  claim  of  the  living  man  to  originate 
mana  is,  however,  somewhat  doubtful,  inasmuch 
as,  if  a  man  has  mana,  it  resides  in  his  '  spiritual 
pfirt,'  which  .after  death  becomes  a  ghost,  while, 
for  the  rest,  it  is  permissible  only  to  say  that  a 
man  has  mana,  not  that  he  is  nuina,  as  can  be  said 
of  a  ghost  or  spirit  (p.  191).  In  short,  the  native 
theorist  would  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  view 
that  mana,  being  something  supernatural  (to  use 
Codrington's  own  term),  must  ultimately  come 
from  pre-eminently  supernatural  personalities  such 
as  ghosts  or  spirits.  The  existence  of  such  a  view, 
however,  need  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  man  who  does  gieat  things  in  his  lifetime  that 
is  after  death  supposed  to  be  a  ghost  with  mana,  a 
fighting  man's  ghost,  for  instance,  being  known 
specifically  as  a  ktramo,  or  ghost  of  killing,  and 
hence  much  prized  as  a  spiritual  ally  who  can  give 
mana  (p.  133).  Similarly,  it  is  because  the  stone 
with  little  stones  round  it  is  like  a  sow  among  her 
litter  that  it  is  credited  with  mana ;  and  the 
doctrine  that  it  belongs  to  spirits  (p.  183)  is,  clearly, 
but  an  explanatory  afterthought.  Thus  neither 
animism  (in  Tylor's  sense  of  '  the  belief  in  spiritual 
beings')  nor  even  animatism  (the  attribution  of 
life  and  personality)  would  seem  to  be  essentially 
involved  in  the  naive  experience  of  the  wonder- 
working thing,  whatever  be  the  last  word  of  native 
theory  on  the  subject. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that,  if  mana  does 
not  necessarily  imply  personality  in  the  case  of  the 
thing  with  imtna,  it  is  none  I  lie  less  perfectly 
capable  of  co-existing  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
living  man  with  mana  ;  .and,  being  itself  something 
indwelling,  comes  to  be  intimately  associated  with 
the  indwelling  'spiritual  part.'  In  this  vmymana 
and  its  derivatives  have  come  in  various  Polynesian 
dialects  to  supply  all  tluit  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
a  psychological  vocabulary,  standing  not  merely 
for  'heart'  and  'lielly,'  but  for  the  'interior  man' 
and  all  therein  comprised,  namelj-,  'desire,'  'love,' 
'  wish,'  and  '  feelings'  generally,  as  also  '  thought' 
and  '  belief,'  aud  even  in  some  sense  '  conscience ' 
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aud  '  soul '  (see  E.  Tregear,  Maori-Pvlyncsian 
Coiiiparatice  Dictionary,  s.v.  'Mana').  Even  if, 
however,  mana  thus  in  certain  contexts  almost 
amounts  to  what  we  term  '  personality,'  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  according  to  the  native  view, 
such  personality  is  transmissible  (just  as  we  are 
liable  to  think  of  a  man's— say,  an  artist's— person- 
ality as  attaching  to  his  work),  so  that  the  innnn 
as  the  realized  personality  of  a  powerful  indi\idual 
may  be  operative  through  the  medium  of  what  he 
makes  or  owns  or  leaves  behind  him  at  death. 

(6)  Practical  aspect. — Codrington  roundly  de- 
clares tliat  '  all  Melanesian  religion '  consists  in 
getting  riuma  for  oneself  or  getting  it  used  fur 
one's  benelit— all  religion,  that  is,  so  far  as  re- 
ligious practices  go  (p.  119  n.).  As  he  shows  by 
numerous  examples,  to  obtain  numa  is  the  object 
to  which  all  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  directed. 
Or,  again,  as  can  be  gathered  from  Tregear's  Dic- 
tionary, mana  may  be  used  to  express  the  perf orm- 
unce  of  miracles,  the  exertion  of  a  gift  of  healing, 
ihe  interpretation  of  omens,  an  act  of  prophecy,  in 
short,  all  the  manifestations  of  a  wonder-working 
beneficence  which  a  religious  man  may  aspire  to 
set  in  motion.  -fJiTthe  other  hand,  mana  is  a  two- 
edged  sword  which  may  just  as  readily  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  malelicence.  Those  who  have  the 
mana  to  produce  wind  or  calm,  sunshine  or  rain, 
are  wont  '  to  turn  it  either  way  as  it  is  made  worth 
Iheir  while  to  turn  it'  (Codrington,  p.  200).  Heal- 
ing medicine  and  poison  are  alike  mana  (ib.  pp. 
198,  308).  As  Tregear's  citation  of  phrases  shows, 
accident  and  misfortune,  cursing  and  intimidation, 
involve  the  exercise  of  mana  no  less  than  does  any 
aud  every  form  of  blessing.  In  short,  all  traffick- 
ings  with  the  unseen  and  occult,  whether  licit  or 
illicit,  involve  mana  ;  and,  just  as  electrical  energy 
may  be  exploited  alike  in  the  public  service  and 
with  criminal  intent,  so  mana  lends  itself  to  the 
manipulation  of  th^e  expert,  be  his  motive  moral  or 
the  rever.se.  Further,  whatever  is  mana  is  like- 
wise, in  a  complementary  aspect, '  not  to  be  lightl3' 
approached,'  or,  as  we  find  it  convenient  for  com- 
))arative  purposes  to  say,  '  tabu,'  though,  in 
Melanesia  at  all  events,  the  word  tanibii  (  =  tahu, 
tapu)  has  a  rather  different  sense,  implying  human 
sanction  and  prohibition,  the  sacredness  involving 
a  supernatural  sanction  being  rendered  i-ather  by 
■rongo,  or,  where  it  is  held  to  be  especially  severe, 
by  huto  [ib.  p.  215  ;  cf.  pp.  190,  31).  Whatever  has 
magico-religious  value  in  any  degree  is  treated 
with  more  or  less  of  awe,  not  to  say  fear,  because 
in  a  corresponding  degree  it  has  supernatural 
power  which  it  is  lialjle  to  exercise  on  the  unwary 
with  such  effects  as  usually  attend  the  careless 
liandlLng  of  something  extremely  potent.  In  sheer 
self-protection,  then,  the  profane,  that  is  to  say, 
ordinary  folk  in  their  ordinary  manner  of  life, 
observe  a  number  of  tabus  towards  the  person  or 
thing  that  is  mana.  Meanwhile,  conversely,  such 
tabu  may  be  looked  upon  as  helping  to  keep  the 
holj'  person  or  thing  inviolate,  or  guarding  the 
mana  from  desecrating  influences  that  will  some- 
how spoil  its  efficacy. 

2.  Scientific  meaning  of  mana. — It  remains  to 
determine  what  mana  may  appropriately  mean 
when  used  as  a  class-name  of  world-wide  applica- 
tion. Just  as  tabu  has  been  turned  into  a  general 
category  standing  for  any  prohibition  resting  on  a 
magico-religious  sanction,  despite  the  fact  that  in 
Melanesia  another  shade  of  meaning  apparently 
attaches  to  the  term,  so  mana  has  of  late  obtained 
a  wide  currency  as  a  general  name  for  the  power 
attributed  to  sacred  persons  and  things,  and  is  so 
used  without  reference  to  the  particular  associa- 
tions which  may  have  gathered  round  the  word  in 
this  or  that  part  of  the  Pacific  region.  Thus,  even 
if  it  be  true,  asCodrington's  somewhat  guarded 


account  leads  one  to  suspect,  that  in  Melanesia 
mana  has  been  more  or  less  successfully  incor- 
porated in  an  animistic  system,  so  that  its  ultimate 
source  is  usually  supiiosed  to  be  a  gliost  or  spirit, 
that  is  no  reason  why,  for  the  general  purposes  of 
comparative  science,  mana  should  not  be  taken  to 
cover  all  cases  of  magico-religious  efficacy,  whether 
the  efficacy  be  conceived  as  automatic  or  derived, 
i.e.,  as  proceeding  immediately  from  the  nature  of 
the  sacred  person  or  thing,  or  mediately  because  a 
ghost  or  spirit  has  put  it  into  the  person  or  thing 
in  question.  Meanwliile,  the  simplest  way  of 
ascertaining  what  modifications,  if  any,  need  to  be 
imported  into  the  local  meaning  of  mana  in  order 
that  the  term  may  be  employed  generically,  so  as 
to  cover  analogous  ideas  hailing  from  a  variety  of 
other  cultural  areas,  will  be  to  review  sundry 
examples  of  such  kindred  notions. 

(1)  Orcnda. — This  word  is  Iroquoiau,  belonging 
more  especially  to  the  Huron  dialect,  and  appa- 
rently has  the  literal  sense  of  'chant'  or  'song,' 
whence  it  comes  to  stand  for  the  mystic  power  put 
forth  by  means  of  a  magic  song  or  in  any  other 
magico-religious  way.  Thus  we  are  near  the 
original  meaning  when  we  find  '  one  who  exerts  his 
orenda  '  as  the  regular  expression  for  a  soothsayer, 
or  hear  of  the  orenda  of  the  cicada,  which  is 
known  as  the  '  niaize-ripener '  because,  Jljt  sings 
in  the  early  morning,  a  hot  day  follows.  Not  only 
the  soothsayer,  however,  but'  the  mighty  hunter 
likewise,  or  he  who  succeeds  in  a  game  of  skill  or 
of  chance,  is  credited  with  great  orenda,  though, 
if  the  hunter  fails,  or  the  gambler  is  worsted,  then 
his  orenda  has  been  thwarted  by  the  greater 
orenda  of  the  game  or  of  the  rival  player  (J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt,  American  Anthropologist,  new  .ser.,  iv. 
[1902]  38  f.).  Indeed,  everybody  and  everything 
would  seem  to  have  orenda  in  some  degree,  the 
world  being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  battle-groiuid 
where  unequal  forces  are  matched  against  each 
other,  and  the  strongest  obtains  his  desire  ('he  is 
arraj'ed  in  his  orenda '  is  the  regular  way  of  ex- 
pressing '  he  hopes '  {ib.  p.  39]),  while  the  weaker 
must  submit  ('  he  lays  down  his  orenda '  is  equiva- 
lent to  '  he  prays  '  {ib.  p.  40]).  Whether  it  implies 
personality  may  be  doubted ;  for,  whereas  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  it  is  associated  with  personal 
activities  such  as  singing,  charming,  praying,  hop- 
ing, and  so  forth,  and  sometimes  ahuost  amounts 
to  '  intelligence,'  as  when  it  is  said  of  a  sliy  animal 
that '  its  orenda  is  acute '  (ib.  p.  39),  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  we  find  it  attributed  freely  to  trees, 
plants,  stones,  meteors,  water,  a  cloud,  a  storm,  or 
again  to  medicine,  to  a  ceremonj',  and  so  forth  (ib. 
pp.  33,  41,  etc.).  Sometimes  orenda  seems  to  come 
near  to  what  we  sliould  term  will-power,  and 
doubtless  such  will-jiuwer  is  freel3'  attributed  to 
what  we  consider  to  be  inanimate  objects,  as  when 
'  it  is  making  its  orenda '  is  said  inditlercntly  of  an 
animal  in  a  rage  or  of  a  storm  brewing.  But  some- 
times the  orenda  would  seem  to  act  automatically 
and  independently  of  the  wills  of  those  who  seek 
to  bring  it  into  action,  as  when  the  condolence 
ceremony,  whereby  a  sort  of  figurative  resurrection 
is  accorded  to  a  dead  chief,  has  to  be  performed  in 
winter  lest  its  association  with  death  should  exert 
an  evil  orenda  on  the  crops  (ib.  p.  34).  P"or  the 
rest,  orenda  may  work  eitlier  for  good  or  for  evil, 
though  a  separate  word  otffon  may  be  used  to 
denote  the  specifically  bad  kind  of  orenda,  and  is 
actually  displacing  the  more  general  term,  as  if 
the  malign  aspect  of  its  manifestations  made  the 
more  lasting  impression  on  the  tribal  mind  {ib.  p. 
37  n.).     See,  further,  art.  Okenda. 

(2)  Wakan.  — •  This  Siouan  word  is  strictly 
parallel  to  orenda,  and  stands  for  all  '  power  which 
makes  or  brings  to  pass.'  It  may  come  near  to 
the  idea  of  will-power,  as  in   the   Omaha  act  of 
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(oa-r/an-rf/ic-rfAe,  the  'seudiiigof  power'  by  siugins 
to  an  absent  friend  engajjed  in  war,  >t  in  the 
chase,  or  in  a  game  of  skUl.  Ou  the  Either  hand, 
menstrual  blood  is  wakan  (whence  the  nudity 
charm  described  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Indian 
Tribes,  Philadelphia,  1853-57,  v.  70  [see  A.  C. 
Fletcher,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc,  for  Adv.  of  Science, 
1897,  p.  326]).  In  short,  the  term  may  be  applied 
indifferently  to  a  shaman,  to  sun,  moon,  thunder, 
to  animals  and  trees,  to  fetishes  and  ceremonial 
objects  of  all  sorts,  and,  in  fact,  to  anything  that 
exhibits  wonder-working  power  (cf.  W  J  McGee, 
IS  RBEW  [1891]  182). 

(3)  Manitu.  —  Here  once  more  we  have  an 
Algonquian  word  that  is  generically  identical  in 
meaning  with  urenda  or  wakan.  It  is  primarily 
an  impersonal  substantive  ;  for  in  the  Algonquian 
dialect  a  rigid  distinction  of  gender  is  made  be- 
tween things  with  life  and  things  without  life ; 
and,  when  manitu  stands  for  a  virtue  or  property, 
the  form  expressive  of  inanimate  gender  is  used, 
though,  '  when  the  property  becomes  identified 
with  objects  in  nature,  the  gender  becomes  obscure 
and  confused'  (W.  Jones,  AJFL  xviii.  [1905] 
183  f.).  The  following  account  by  an  Indian  of  the 
Fox  tribe  of  the  benelicent  efi'ects  of  the  sweat- 
lodge  brings  out  verj'  clearly  the  non-personal 
nature  of  the  force  set  in  motion  by  a  man  for  his 

Personal  betterment ;  he  might  almost  as  well  be 
escribing  an  electric  bath. 

*  Often  one  will  cut  oneself  over  tiie  arms  and  le^  .  .  .  it  i3 
done  to  open  up  many  passages  for  the  maniXoti  to  pass  into  the 
body.  Tlie  manitou  comes  from  ita  place  of  abode  in  the 
stone.  It  becomes  aroased  by  the  heat  of  the  lire,  .  .  .  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  stone  when  the  water  is  sprinlded  upon  it,  .  .  . 
and  in  the  steam  it  enters  the  body,  .  .  .  and  imparts  some  of 
it3  nature  to  the  body.  That  is  why  one  feels  so  well  after 
having  been  in  the  sweat-lodge '  (ib.  p.  183  f.). 

See,  further,  art.  Manitu. 

(4)  Hasina. — This  word  is  used  in  Madagascar 
to  express  the  power  or  virtue  which  makes  a  thing 
unusually  good  and  elFective,  such  as  the  efficacy 
of  a  remedy,  the  power  of  a  prophecy  to  come  true, 
the  virtue  residing  in  an  amulet  or  in  a  spell,  the 
sanctity  of  holy  persons  and  things,  and  so  on. 
Hasina  belongs  in  a  high  degree  to  the  king,  see- 
ing that  he  is  bom  in  a  family  which  has  it,  and 
is  strengthened  by  the  ceremonies  of  people  having 
it,  such  as  sorcerers  and  his  own  relatives.  Hence 
his  hasina,  being  highly  contagious,  is  apt  to  cause 
his  subjects  to  fall  ill  and  die,  if  they  but  touch 
him.  He  dare  not  even  speak  to  them,  save 
through  an  intermediary.  Meanwhile  it  is  his 
duty  to  guard  his  hasina  intact  for  the  public  good, 
so  that  A.  van  Gennep  is  probably  right  in  regard- 
ing such  a  tabu  as  that  which  prohibits  the  subject 
from  entering  the  court  of  the  palace  with  his  hat 
on  his  head  as  a  fady  ( =  tabu)  de  conservation 
(Tabouettotemisme  A  Madagascar,  p.  17).  Indeed, 
the  native  theory  of  kingship  turns  entirely  on 
this  notion  of  hasina.  Thus,  at  the  king's  en- 
thronement, the  monarch-elect  stands  on  a  sacred 
stone  charged  with  hasina  and  cries  aloud  to  the 
people,  '  Have  I,  have  I,  have  I  the  power  ? ', 
to  which  they  reply,  'The  power  is  thine'  (ib.  p. 
82).  Taxes  paid  to  the  king  are  called  hasina,^. 
being  derived  from  firstfruits  and  hence  inherently 
s.acred,  in  fact,  a  tithe.  Even  when  the  king  is 
dead,  his  body  transmits  its  hasina  to  the  place  of 
the  grave,  which  is  henceforward  sacred  [ib.  p.  104). 
It  m.ay  even  be,  as  van  Gennep  suggests,  that  the 
royal  practice  of  strict  endogamy,  which  was 
carried  as  far  as  sister-marriage,  was  due  to  the 
desire  to  keep  the  hasina  in  the  family  (ib.  p.  162). 
Hasina  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  king.  Nobles  have  it  too,  but  in 
less  degree.  Even  common  men  have  some,  and 
the  very  animals,  trees,  and  stones  have  their 
share  likewise.     Hasina,  in  short,  is  relative.     If 


I  plant  something  in  my  held,  I  put  into  it  some  of 
my  hasina.  Another  man  will  therefore  respect 
it,  unless  he  feel  his  hasina  to  be  greater,  in  which 
case  he  can  receive  no  harm  (ib.  p.  18).  MeanwhUo 
I  shall  do  well  to  fortify  myself  by  protecting  my 
property  with  amulets  full  of  hasina,  these  often 
amounting  to  veritable  boundary-stones  (ib.  p.  186). 
For  the  rest,  whatever  is  sacred  has  hasina  and 
for  this  reason  is  likewise /«f/'/,  or  tabu,  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  stranger  who  has  hasina,  and  is 
therefore  fady,  must  be  received  with  rites  of 
admission  the  object  of  which  is  dUabouer,  'to 
remove  the  tabu '  (ib.  pp.  40,  46). 

(5)  Baruka.—'V'h\&  is  the  term  used  in  Morocco 
to  describe  the  holiness  attributed  to  '  saints,'  male 
or  female,  a.s  well  as  to  places  and  natural  objects, 
which  are,  however,  thought  of  as  deriving  their 
holine-s  from  the  saint.  The  name  siyid  (i.e. 
sayyid),  '  saint,'  is  meanwhile  bestowed  impartially 
on  person  or  place,  iniplying  a  certain  'confusion 
of  categories'  (E.  Westermarck,  in  Anthrop. 
Essays  presented  to  Tylor,  London,  1907,  p.  368). 
To  secure  that  the  power  shall  be  exercised  in  his 
favour,  the  Arab  puts  a  conditional  curse  C&r) 
upon  the  saint  by  throwing  a  stone  on  the  cairn 
marking  his  tomb,  or  by  tying  a  rag  near  by. 
The  most  efficient  conductor  of  such  a  curse  is, 
however,  the  blood  shed  in  a  sacrifice,  for  the  blood 
contains  baratui,  supernatural  energy,  in  itself,  and 
hence  lends  potency  on  its  own  account  to  the  curse 
with  which  it  is  loaded  (ib.  p.  365).  Bara/M,  is, 
however,  by  no  means  necessarily  noxious  (as  it  is 
when  it  provides  the  sting  of  a  curse) ;  for  it  stands 
equally  for  the  blessing,  V-baraka  del  'id,  'the 
benign  virtue  of  the  feast,'  which  flows  from  the 
sacrificial  meal,  and  is  further  distributed  among 
the  worshippers  by  a  man  clothed  in  the  victim's 
skin  (Westermarck,  MI  i.  445).  Or,  to  take  an- 
other example,  the  baraka  inherent  in  the  Moorish 
bride  '  implies  not  only  beneficial  energy,  but  also 
a  seed  of  evil  or  an  element  of  danger,'  so  that 
people  partake  of  her  dried  fruit  to  rid  themselves 
of  evil  on  account  of  her  baraka,  even  while  they 
regard  a  gift  from  her  as  bringing  a  blessing,  and 
likewise  suppose  her  baraka  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
ceremonies  practised  with  a  view  to  producing  rain 
for  the  good  of  the  crops  (Westermarck,  Marriage 
Ceremonies  in  Morocco,  London,  1914,  p.  86011.). 

(6)  Manngiir. — This  wold  among  the  Kabi  tribe 
of  Queensland  is  used  to  express  the  '  vitality ' 
with  which  tlie  doctor  is  full  and  whereby  he 
effects  his  miracles.  He  is  also  known  as  muru 
muru,  'the  man  full  of  life'  (murubarnan,  'to 
live').  The  force  that  pervades  him  is  conceived, 
hylomorphically,  as  a  number  of  those  magic 
crystals  which  are  so  much  in  evidence  when  he 
engages  in  his  acts  of  healing.  As  a  native  witness 
put  it,  '  always  pebbles  in  his  inside  are.  In  the 
hand  bones,  calves,  head,  nails '  (J.  Matliew, 
ISaglehaick  and  Crow,  London,  1899,  p.  191). 
(These  pebbles  enter  the  patient,  so  that  he  in  turn 
becomes  manngur  bathtn,  'full  of  vitality.'  Or, 
conversely,  the  muru  mvru,  the  man  f\dl  of  life, 
sucks  out  the  pebliles  which  some  other  ill-disposed 
person  has  put  into  the  victim,  so  that  the  latter 
recovers,  the  potency  resident  in  the  peljbles  being 
thus  equally  capable  of  killing  or  curing  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  powerful  man  who  has 
control  of  them  (ib.  p.  191  f . ).  Or  the  medicine-man 
may  relieve  his  patient  bj'  drawing  out  the  evil  by 
means  of  a  rope,  and  such  a  rope  he  obtains  from 
Dhakkan,  the  rainbow,  whoishimselfma/iH^uruj'Mr 
(superlative  of  manngur),  superlatively  potent  (ib. 
p.  192). 

These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread tendency  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  the 
lower  culture  to  isolate  in  thought  and  invest  with 
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a  more  or  less  indopeiuleiit  being  of  its  own  the 
power  whereby  a  holy  person  or  thing  proves  his 
or  its  holiness  by  means  of  action  supremely 
efficacious,  whether  for  yood  or  for  evil.  Modern 
anthropology  lays  great  stress  on  this  notion  of 
the  savage  (whether  it  be  conceived  and  expressed 
by  him  with  full  explicitness  or  not),  because  it 
appears  to  stand  for  something  which  lies  at  the 
very  centre  of  what  he  feels,  thinks,  and  does  in 
regard  to  the  supernatural  and  unseen.  Whether 
it  is  more  or  less  central  and  fundamental  than 
the  notion  of  spirit  is  a  question  that  need  not  be 
raised  here.  In  any  case  it  would  be  quite  beside 
the  mark  to  seek  to  assign  exact  relations  of 
logical  priority  and  posteriority  to  these  two  ideas, 
seeing  that  savage  doctrine  is  tolerant  of  confusion, 
not  to  say  downright  contradiction,  and  uses  the 
one  or  the  other '  conception  alternatively  or  in 
manifold  conjunction  as  a  particular  situation  may 
seem  to  suggest. 

Here,  then,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  indicate 
shortly  what  general  purposes  of  theory  are  served 
by  reference  to  the  group  of  ideas  for  which  mana 
may  by  convention  be  allowed  to  stand  when  used 
in  its  scientific  as  distinguished  from  its  purely 
local  sense.     In  the  first  place,  7nana  usefully  calls  ; 
attention  to  the  element  which  magic  and  religion 
have  in   common.     Among    savages  my  religion 
corresponds  roughly  to  whatever  sj-stem  of  rites  is 
resorted  to  by  the  community  in  general  for  self- 
preservation  in  the  face  of  all  the  dangers,  real  or 
imaginary,  that  beset  them.     If  you  are  a  member 
of  another  tribe  in  perpetual  strife  with  mine, 
I  am  not  disinterested  enough  to  attribute  to  you 
any  religion  worth  speaking  of,  even  if  your  rites 
bear  the  closest  family  resemblance  to  mine  ;  but 
rather  incline    to    pay  you    the    compliment    of 
supposing  you  to  wield  a  most  malignant  magic,  in 
proportion  as   I   feel   respect  for  your   power  of 
getting  the  better  o^f  me.     It  is  a  case  of  me  and 
my  gods  against  yon  and  your  devils.     Gods  or 
devils,  however,  they  have  power  alike,  and  to  the 
stronger  power,  whichever  it  be,  the  victory  goes. 
Similarly,  within  the  tribe  a  particular  individual 
may  have  recourse  to  mystic  rites  to  help  a  public 
cause  or  to  help  himself  in  a  way  of  which  the 
public  approves,  or  contrariwise  in  order  to  wreak 
his  private  spite  on  his  neighbour.     In  the  former 
case  he  is  behaving  piously,  in  the  latter  he  shows 
himself  a  wizard  and  deserves  to  die  tha  death  ; 
but  in  either  case  indifferently  a  wonder-working 
power  is  set  in  motion.     Mana,  then,  as  represent- 
ing what  may  be  broadly  described  as  the  element 
of  the  miraculous,   enables  theory   to  treat   the 
magico-roligious  as  a  unity  in  difference,  the  unity 
consisting  in  wonder-working  power  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  social  or  anti-social  use  to  which  it  is 
piit  by  the  rival  systems.     In  the  second  place, 
mana,    taken    together    with    tabu,    provides    a 
minimum  definition  of  the  magico-religious,  sucli^ 
a  delimitation  coinciding  accurately  with  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  savage  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice  draws  between  the  world  of  the  super- 
natural   and    the    world    of    the  workaday    and 
ordinary.     Whatever  else  it  may  be  as  well,  and 
however  diverse  the  characters  it  may  otherwise 
wear,  the  magico-religious  in  all  its  manifestations 
is  always  hedged  round  with  respect  because  of  the 
potency  inherent  in  it.     Tabu  and  mana  always 
imply  each  other,  so  that  either   can   stand   by 
itself  for  the  whole  two-sided  notion.     Thus  tapu 
{=tabu)  was  'a  general  name  for  the  system  of 
religion'  in  Hawaii  (Tregear,  s.v.  'Tapu').     Con- 
versely, wakan,  a  word  of  the  mana  type,  is_  trans- 
lated by  McGee  '  mystery,'  because  the  notions  of 
'  power,'  'sacred,'  'ancient,'  'grandeur,'  'animate,' 
•immortal '  all  fall  alike  within  the  wide  circle  of  its 
Implications  (15  RBEW,  p.  183).     Mana,  however, 


taken  by  itself  offers  the  more  adequate  character- 
ization of  the  nature  of  the  magico-religious,  since 
it  reveals  the  positive    ground  of    the  negative 
attitude  of  fear  and  shrinking  which  tabu  involves. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that,  having  by  means  of 
such  terms  expressed  Dlie  generic  characters  of  the 
class  of  objects  to  which  magic  and  religion  relate, 
the  anthropologist  is  merely  on  the  threshold  of 
his  task,  and  m>ist  go  on  to  distinguish  by  means 
of  fresh  terms  of  narrower  connotation  the  specific 
types  in  which  this  class  abounds.     Tliirdly,  7jiaitSl 
is  well  suited  to  express  that  aspect  of  the  magico- 
religioias  or  sacred  in  which  it  appears  as  a  trans- 
missible   force  or    influence.     Thus   van   Gennep 
shows  the  notion  of  hasina,  which  is  of  the  mana 
type,  to  be  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  tohina, 
contagion  [Tabou  et  totimisme,  p.  17).    The  idea  of 
spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  lend  itself  so 
readily  to  the  representation  of  such  transmissi- 
bility  or  infectiousness  on  the  part  of  what  is 
sacred,  except  where  some  sort  of  dual  personality 
is  manifested,  as  in  the  case  of  what  is  known  as 
'  inspiration.'    Meanwhile  the  passing  on  of  sacred- 
ness  between  one  person  and  another,  one  thing 
and  another,  or  a  person  and  a  thing  in  either 
direction,  is  a  constant  feature  of  primitive  belief, 
corresponding  as  it  does  to  that  play  of  association 
to  which  the  uncritical  mind  is  prone,  more  especi- 
ally   when    rendered    suggestible    by    emotional 
excitement.     Thus,  in  the  ilelanesian  charm  for 
sunshine,  the  operator's  desire,  as  expressed  in  his 
.song,  starts  a  train  of  actions — the  lighting  of  a 
fire,  then  the  placing  of  leaves  therein  to  warm 
them,  then  the  hanging  of  the  leaves  upon  a  tree 
to  impart  their  warmth   to  the  wind ;   and  the 
whole  process  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  trans- 
missibility  of  mana,  from  the  song  to  the  fire,  the 
fire  to  the  leaves,  the  leaves  to  the  wind,  the  wind 
to  the  sun,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  associ- 
ational    flow    of     the    interest    (cf.    Codrington, 
Melanesians,  p.  201).    tj^astly,  mana  is  the  term  ; 
best  suited  to  express  magico-religious  value  as 
realized  in   and   through    ritual ;    and   ritual,   as  • 
Robertson  Smith  has  shown  once  for  all,  comes' 
before  belief  in  order  of  importance  for  the  peoples 
of  the  lower  culture.     If  mana   is,  regarded  in 
itself,  an  impersonal  and  quasi-mechanical  force 
operating  on  its  own  account,  even  though  personal 
beings  may  have  set  it  in  motion,  this  is  largely 
because  a  more  or  less  automatic  efficacy  is  im- 
puted to  ritual  as  such.     Whereas  the  reason  and 
conscious  design  that  are  immanent  in  the  ritual 
are  at  most  but  dimly  apprehended,  the  rite  itself, 
on  the  other  hand,  stands  out  clearly  as  something 
that  can  be  seen  and  enacted,  and  thus  acquires 
independent   value.     Whatever    it    may    exactly 
mean,  at  all  events  it  works.     Thus  the  ideas  of 
mana  and  of  ritualistic  control   go  very  closely 
together,  the  former  being  little  else  than  a  pro- 
jection of   the  latter  into  the  world  of  objects, 
which  are  thought  of  as  so  many  foci  in  a  system 
of  partly  co-operating  and  partly  conflicting  con- 
trols.    And  so  it  is  also  with  the  civilized  man's 
notion  of  luck,  wliich  is  a  genuine,  though  de- 
graded, member  of  the  mana  group  of  conceptions. 
Those  who  still  hold  to  a  belief  m  luck  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  likewbe  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  controlling  it. 

LiTBRiTURE.— For  the  local  use  oJ  the  word  mana  the  lonii 
classious  is  R.  H.  Codringrton,  The  Melanesians,  Oxford,  1S91. 
Cf.  also  E.  Tregear,  Maori-Polynesian  Com/mrative  Diction- 
arp,  Wellington,  N.Z.,  1891,  s.v.  'Mana.'  For  the  kindred 
words,  oretida,  vmkan,  etc.,  see  the  references  given  above 
A.  van  Gennep,  Tabou  et  totimisme  fi  Madagascar,  Paris,  1904, 
deals  with  hasiiia  in  strict  relation  to  the  local  context,  .vet  in 
a  broad  way  that  suggesta  interesting  applications  to  general 
theory.  On  the  scientific  use  of  the  term  see  various  essays, 
the  earliest  going  back  to  1S99,  bv  R.  R.  Marett,  reprinted  in 
Tke  Threshold  of  Religion-,  London,  1914.  In  1904  Marett, 
in  '  Prom  Spell  to  Prayer,"  lii.,  and  H.  Hubert  and  M.  Mauss, 
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m  ASoc.  vli.,  indciiend'  .illv  inade  ininia  Uic  l.,->»,s.-.  i  Ui-.nry  ol 
iiUBlc  See  also  I.  King,  Tlia  DteelopmciU  0/  IteUgwn,  Jscw 
V«it,  1910,  an<l  J.  H.  Leuba,  .1  Psiichological  Shtrlij  of 
Religion,  do.  I'Jl^i.  IinporWnt  iiancrs  dealiiit;  with  tlio  8ul)jccl 
(roin  various  points  of  view  ave  E.  S.  Hartland,  Address  In 
Section  H,  British  Association,  York,  1906,  and  Address  It 
Section  I,  5rd  Internal.  Con'iress  for  the  llist.  0/  lidigiom, 
Oxford,  1908;  A.  Lovejoy.  The  MonisI,  xvi.  [19001  no.  :i ; 
V.  Gronbech,  'Soul  or  Mana,' .','A.  Internat.  Coiujrcss  .for  Ihc 
Hist,  nf  Rclvjions,  Leydcn,  1912;  P.  Saintyves,  La  Fn,;-c 
inagiqur,  Paris,  1914.  Important  books  illustratinj;  the  theo- 
retical applications  of  the  idea  of  mana  are  L.  Livy-Bruhl, 
Les  Foiu-:  ions  mentales  dans  irs  socicttfs  infirieure»,  i'aris,  19(iJ  ; 
E.  Durkheim,  Les  Formes  iUinentain's de.  la  vie  reliijieme,  do. 
lfll'2'  J.  E.  Harrison,  Themis,  Cambridttc,  1012. 

K.  K.  Maeeti'. 
MANCHURIA.— See  Shamanism. 

MAND.(EANS.— I.  Introduction."— The  Mand- 
itans  claim  oiiv  interest  no!  only  a.'?  being  a 
separate  survivin;;  l)ranc!i  of  the  Semitic  stork, 
but  also  on  account  of  their  religion,  their  lan- 
guage, and  their  sacred  literature.  IJesides  the 
records  of  their  religious  teaching  and  their  re- 
ligious poetry,  that  literature  includes  fragmentary 
remains  and"  revisions  of  ancient  Gnostic  specula- 
tion and  myth.  Adherents  of  the  Manda;an  faith, 
either  as  larger  communities  or  as  distinct  family 
groups,  were  to  be  found  some  forty  years  ago— 
and  may  perhaps  still  be  found— in  cities  and 
smaller  market-towns  on  the  lower  Euphrates, 
the  lower  Tigiis,  and  the  rivers  which  water  the 
eastern  'Iraq  al-'arabi  and  the  adjacent  Persian 
province  of  Khflzistan  (Arabistan).  It  is,  indeed, 
necessary  for  them  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers,  since  immersion  in  ilowing  water  is  an 
essential,  and  certainly  the  most  characteristic, 
feature  of  their  religious  practice. 

As  far  back  as  our  records  carry  us,  we   find 


historical  treatises,  which  are  interspersed  with 
revelations,  prayers,  and  hymns.  All  these  com- 
ponents, so  varied  in  their  matter,  may  be  called 
'  tractates,'  thouijh  only  by  way  of  b.iving  a  uni- 
form term  by  whii'h  lliey  may  he  enumerated  ami 
cited.  From  the  introductory  '  blessings,'  which 
occur  some  twenty  times,  and  from  postscripts,  we 
may  infer  that  the  si.xty-four  pieces,  with  three 
collections  of  hymns,  were  gratfually  incorporated 
in  the  'Thesaurus,'  now  singly,  now  in  groups. 
Originally  each  tractate  was  independent,  though 
in  the  very  first  three  or  four  separate  writings 
have  been  "brought  together.  The  last  tractate 
of  the  Right  is  the  'King's  book,'  which  contains 
a  survey  of  cosndc  events  as  they  apjieared  to 
a  Manda;an  who  expected  the  end  of  the  world 
to  take  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Arabic  sovereignty,  and  assigned 
to  that  sovereignty  a  duration  of  only  seventy-one 
years  ;  hence  the  tractate  must  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  early  years  of  the  8th  cent.  A.D.  The 
sliort  tractate,  xi.v.  li,  speaks  of  Mahamat  the  Arab 
(.Muhammad)  as  one  who  had  lived  at  least  from 
two  to  three  generations  in  the  past.  To  the 
much  more  important  i.  and  ii.  E,  however, 
notices  referring  to  Muhammad  liave  been  at- 
tached only  at  the  end,  the  redactors  of  these 
tractates  evidently  thinking  that  they  must  fill 
out  the  historical  sketch  ;  no  other  tractate  6X- 
liibits  any  knowledge  of  Muhammad  or  any  trace 
of  his  teaching.  As  regards  the  narrative  tractates, 
we  can  distinguish  between  tho.se  of  more  and 
those  of  less  importance,  the  latter  having  taken 
their  materials  or  their  themes  from  tlie  former. 
In  some  we  find  fragments  interpolated  from  older 
works  not  now  extant,  while  not  a  few  are  a  mere 


them  subsisting  in  very  humble  conditions,  earning  .  patchwork  of   remnants  of  what   tliey  originally 


their  living  as  tradesmen  —  carpenters,  smiths, 
locksmiths,  goldsmiths— or  as  shopkeepers.  Upon 
their  priests  rested  the  duty  of  preparing  and 
directing  the  public  religious  ceremonials,  which 
were  few  and  by  no  means  sumptuous,  as  well  as 
that  of  performing  certain  rites  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividual members  of  the  community.  At  these 
functions  it  was  their  regular  task  to  recite  a 
number  of  extracts  from  the  sacred  books.  In 
the  Mandrean  religion,  as  in  others,  such  recita- 
tions take  the  place  of  the  incantations  that  are 
no  longer  permitted,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
religious  rites  they  serve  to  etl'ect  or  to  ensure  the 
salvation  of  the  soul. 

From  the  time  when  the  Manda-ans  began  the 
serious  collection  of  their  religious  texts— their 
mythological  and  legendary  documents  may  also 
be  regarded  as  revelations— the  transcribing  of 
their  sacred  books,  and  even  a  monetary  contribu- 
tion to  the  expense  of  such  labour,  ranked  among 
them  as  a  work  which  could  purge  from  sin ; 
hence  not  merely  priests,  but  also  a  considerable 
number  of  laymen,  possessed  copies.  Some  of 
these  were  obtained  by  Christian  missionaries  from 
their  converts,  and  others  were  bought,  with  the 
result  that  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  not 
a  feAv  Mandsean  MSS  have  found  their  way  into 
European  libraries.  The  books  are  composed  in  a 
distinct  Semitic  idiom,  and  written  in  a  special 
script. 

2.  Mandaean  writing's. — The  most  valuable,  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  and— at  least  in  the 
main — the  most  ancient  portions  of  Mand.Tan  litera- 
ture are  collected  in  the  voluminous  Sidrd  rabbd 
('Great  Book')  or  GenzA  ('Thesaurus'),  which  is 
divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  part.''  This  consists 
largely  of  theological,  mythological,  ethical,  and 

I  In  this  art.  the  abbreviations  MR  and  MS  indicate  respec- 
tively the  present  writer's  Manddische  Religion  and  Manddische 
Schri/ten,  cited  at  the  end  of  the  Literature. 

»  A  transcription  of  a  ooniuletc  M3  with  a  list  of  variants 
from  three  others,  executed  by  H.  i'etcnuann,  was  published 


ontained.  When  all  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  documents  of  the  Gcnzd  which 
speak  authoritatively  of  Mand.'ean  thought  and 
sentiment  were  composed  prior  to  Muhammad's 
day,  and  such  later  redaction— often  far  from  com- 
petent— as  they  have  undergone  was  the  work  of 
Mandiean  priests  who  were  concerned  to  transmit 
in  some  form  lo  future  generations  the  greatest 
])0ssible  amount  of  their  ancestral  literature.  The 
formal  nucleus  or  focus  of  the  entire  collection  is 
a  manifesto  of  the  Mand.v.nn  priesthood  to  the 
community  (xxvii.  R;  cf.  Mii,  supplement  A). 

Like  the  Genzd,  the  Sidrfi  d'Yahya  ('The  Book 
of  John'),  or  DrCtie  d'liia/ke  (' Recitations  of  the 
Kings'),  more  rarely  designated  DrdSi  d'Yahyd 
('Recitations  of  John'),'  is  also  a  collection  of 
tractates,  many  of  wliich  have  come  down  in  an 
incomplete,  or  at  least  in  a  corrupt,  textual  form. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  relate  to  the  ex- 
periences and  the  teachings  of  John  the  Baptist. 
the  book  also  contains  narratives  (c.,?.,  one  .about 
the  '  fisher  of  souls'),  instructions  in  convcr.-^ational 
form,  etc.  The  diction  is  still  good,  but  tlie  legend 
of  the  baptizer  of  the  Jordan,  who  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  Gcnzd,  where  he  is  described  as  a 
truly  wise  and  devout  prophet,  is  here  brought 
down  to  the  sphere  of  popular  taste,  and  expounded 
with  entertaining  stories.  The  older  form  of  his 
name,  'YohannlX,'  is  superseded  by  the  Arabic 
'  Yahy.1 '  (cf.  §  40),  and  from  these  facts  we  infer 
that  the  contents  of  this  collection  are  of  con- 
siderably later  origin  than  those  of  the  great 
'  Thesaurus.' 

The  Qolastd  is  a  volume  containing  the  liturgies 
for  the  annual  baptismal  festival  and  the  service 

in  lithographii-  form  as  Thesaunu  sine  liber  maijnus,  Leipzig, 
15!'.7.  We  shall  cite  from  this  ed.,  usinn  the  letters  R  and  !■ 
for  the  right  and  left  parts  respectively,  while  the  acoom- 
panyinK  figures  will  indicate  the  pai;e  and  line.  The  right- 
l..ind  paies  are  fnr  the  livinjr,  the  left-hand  for  the  dead. 

'  ed.  SI.  Lidzbarski,  Das  Johanrusbuch  der  .Mandder,  I., 
(.iiessen,  1905  ;  a  second  vol.,  with  tr.,  is  promised  for  1916. 
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for  the  dead  (tnasscjtd).^  Its  poetical  sections, 
wliieh  are  intended  to  be  recited  as  hymns  or 
prayers,  are  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  songs  in 
the  Genzd,  though  they  are  possibly  not  so  ancient. 
The  liturgical  directions  attached  to  them  are 
certainly  of  much  later  orifjin,  being  the  work  of 
writers  wlio  were  not  familiar  with  the  pure  form 
of  the  Mandtean  language.  The  same  statement 
liolds  good  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Marriage 
Ritual,  which  has  not  yet  been  printed,  though 
there  are  MSS  of  it  in  Oxford. 

To  the  liturgical  rubrics  of  the  two  works  just 
mentioned  corresponds  the  Divdn  preserved  in  the 
Bibliothfeque  Nationale  in  Paris.  The  name  dic&ii 
is  given  by  the  Mandseans  to  a  work  written  on 
one  long  strip  of  paper.  The  Paris  example  is 
136  X  6  om.,  and  gives  the  procedure  for  the 
expiation  of  ceremonial  ofi'ences  (cf.  T.  Noldeke, 
Manduisrhe  Grammatik,  p.  xxiv).  Another  Divan, 
now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  is  7  6  metres  in 
length,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  repre- 
senting the  halting-places  through  which  the  soul 
of  a  deceased  Manda-an  must  pass  in  its  ascent 
(cf.  §  28),  and,  at  its  destination,  the  scales  and  the 
throne  of  Abatiir.  Its  numerous  figures  have  Ijeen 
drawn  mainly  \\-ith  ruler  and  compass,  aud  might 
be  the  work  of  a  child's  hand,  while  some  parts  of 
the  text  found  between  or  at  the  side  of  the  figures 
have  been  rendered  illegible  by  stains  and  dilajjida- 
tion  of  the  paper.  The  Latin  notes  added  by 
Ignatius  a  Jesu  to  explain  the  figures  sometimes 
do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  original  text,  and  at 
certain  points  there  is  convincing  evidence  that 
the  missionary  could  not  read  a  word  of  the 
Manda'an  language.  It  would  appear  that  he 
had  the  work  explained  to  him  by  one  of  Ins 
converts,  but  that  he  frequently  failed  to  under- 
stand his  informant,  and  made  fiesh  enors  in 
vTiting  his  notes.^ 

Another  Mandeean  work,  one  main  division  of 
which  bears  the  tftle  Asfar  malwAS?  ('Book  of 
the  zodiacal  Constellations  '),  is  found  in  the  Koyal 
Library  of  Berlin. 

According  to  Ndldelte  {loc.  cit.),  'it  ia  a  compilatiou,  con- 
taining al!  sorts  of  astrological  material  of  very  diverse  date, 
and  translated  in  part  from  Arabic  and  Pei-sian  ;  portions  of  it 
are  of  Jewish  origin.' 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  recentlj' 
discovered  earthenware  bowls  witli  Mandaean  in- 
scriptions intended  to  a\ert  a  curse  or  an  evil 
spell.'  They  furnish  melancholy  evidence  of  tlie 
complete  decay  of  Mandivan  theology. 

3.  The  Mandaean  language.— The  idiom  in  which 
this  literature  is  composed  is  recognized  by  Niil- 
deke  as  of  importance  for  the  study  of  the  Semitic 
languages ;  it  is  the  form  of  Aramaic  which  de- 
veloped in  lower  Babylonia,  and  its  nearest  con- 
gener is  the  special  dialect  of  the  Talmud  Babhli 
{i.e.  the  Aramaic  of  Upper  Babylonia).  The  script 
(see  below,  §  19)  has  the  advantage  of  expressing 
the  vowel-sounds  by  letters,  and  ijoes  not  require 
diacritical  signs.  A  correct  interpretation  of  the 
texts — at  least  so  far  as  they  are  accurately  writ  ten 
and  in  good  preservation — has  been  made  possible 
by  the  grammar  which  Noldeke  has  drawn  up  from 
them  [Mandiiischc  Graminatik). 

4,  Translations.  —  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  who,  as  a 
missionary  in  Basra  in  the  17th  cent.,  was  iu  close 

1  A  copy,  beautifully  transcribed  and  ed.,  with  variant 
readings,  by  J.  Eating,  was  published  as  Qolasta  oder  Gesdnge 
«H»?  Lekren  vmi  der  Tau/c  und  dem  Ausgantj  (erroneously,  the 
original  having,  not  Nnp'-MtD,  'exit,'  but  snp'DKD,  'ascent') 
der  Seeie,  Stuttg.irt,  1S67. 

■-  A  photographic  facsimile  of  this  Divdn,  ed.  J.  Euting,  was 
published  at  Strassburg,  1904. 

^  II.  Pognon,  Une Incanlationcofitrelesg^uiesm^iifaisantsen 
Mandaite,  Paris,  1893,  and  I lUfcript io}i^  mandaites  des  coupfn  de 
Khouabir,  do.  1897-99  ;  cf.  M.  Lidzbarski,  '  Mandaische  Zauber- 
texte,'  in  Ephemeris/ur  semitische  Eyigraphik,  i.  [1902]  S9-106. 
A  few  Mandiean  texts  are  to  be  found  in  J.  A.  Montgomery, 
Aramaic  Incantaiion-Texts  from  ^'ippur,  Philadelphia,  1£H3. 


contact  with  Manda?ans  for  nearly  thirty  yeaas, 
dimply  says  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  their 
hinguage,  wliile  his  successor,  Augelus  a  S.  Josepho, 
thought  hini.self  able  to  furnish  the  key  to  their 
writings.  The  material  extracted  by  the  learned 
-Maronite,  Abraham  Echellensis,  from  three  Mand- 
aean books,  and  given  to  the  public  in  a  work 
printed  in  1660  at  Rome,  that  scholar  had  doubt- 
less succeeded  in  reading  with  tlie  assistance  of 
Mandtean  converts  then  resident  iu  Home  (cf.  J///, 
p.  5f.).  From  the  same  period  come  three  render- 
ings of  the  supposed  Mand^an  baptismal  formula, 
but  these  show  how  utterly  bewildered  the  trans- 
lators were  even  w  ith  the  first  line  of  the  Mandsean 
books,  for  it  is  in  reality  their  introductory  for- 
mula. Later  essays  in  translation,  the  most  notable 
of  which  were  the  arbitrarily  conjectural  version 
by  M.  Norberg  and  the  more  careful  but  still  very 
erroneous  studies  of  G.  W.  Lorsbach,  are  considered 
in  some  detail  in  MS,  pp.  xiv-xix.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  cent,  it  also  transpired  that  there 
was  no  such  traditional  interpretation  as  scholars 
had  expected  to  find  in  the  hands  of  the  Manda;an 
priests  (cf.  MB,  pp.  7-20).  The  specimens  of  trans- 
lation ottered  by  H.  Petermann  simply  repeat  the 
eiTors  of  Norberg  {ib.  pp.  99,  186,  214,  234). 

Even  with  Noldeke's  Grammar  at  our  disposal, 
there  are  still  serious  obstacles  to  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Mandaean  ^^Titings.  These  contain 
a  large  number  of  expressions  which  we  can  inter- 
pret only  conjecturally  or  else  not  at  all ;  some 
appear  to  be  Persian  in  origin,  but  there  are  also 
a  ntuuber  of  genuine  Aramaic  words  whose  usage 
in  other  dialects  does  not  suit  their  Mandsean 
context,  while  in  other  cases  the  context  does  not 
clearly  show  which  modification  of  meaning  has 
been  developed  fiom  their  etymological  root.  In 
some  instances,  again,  it  is  obvious  that  words  and 
phrases  have  acquired  a  theological  or  ritual  sense 
which  is  not  clearly  determinable.  All  this,  how- 
ever, has  to  do  with  matters  of  detail ;  the  course 
of  thought  and  most  of  the  constituent  elements 
lie  within  the  scope  of  literal  reproduction.  H. 
Pognon  {upj).  cift.)  has  taken  the  utmost  care  in 
establishing  the  renderings  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  has  also,  in  connexion  with  them,  translated 
n'.imerous  passages  in  the  GenzA  and  the  Qolastd — 
though  he,  too,  has  made  mistakes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  MS. 

5.  Interest  of  the  Mandaean  texts. — The  largest 
and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Maudsean  writ- 
ings is  liturgical  and  mythological  in  character. 
The  myths  relate  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
world  of  the  gods  and  that  of  men,  and  also  to 
the  religious  history  of  mankind.  They  are  not 
derived  from  conceptions  of  nature,  nor  did  they 
originate  in  the  popular  mind,  but  were  constructed 
in  accordance  with  theological  views.  The  scientific 
gains  which  this  vein  of  liturgy  and  myth  seems 
to  promise — and  it  is  the  prospect  of  such  gains 
tliat  draws  us  to  the  study  of  the  Mandaean  texts 
— are  in  the  main  as  follows :  (a)  enlightenment 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  Mandaean  rites  ;  (b) 
a  tenable  view  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
the  JIanda?an  religion  ;  and  (c)  an  advancement  of 
our  knowledge  regarding  the  character  of  Oriental 
Gnosis  and  its  religiou.s  bearings. 

6.  General  contents  of  the  Sidra  rabb4,  or 
Genza. — In  seeking  to  solve  the  riddle  pre.sented 
by  the  Mandseans  and  their  writings,  we  must 
begin  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  oldest 
portions  of  their  literature.  We  shall,  therefore, 
first  direct  our  attention  to  the  matter  found  in  the 
Genzii.  There  we  find  a  teeming  world  fabricated 
by  religious  and  tlieological  fantasy.  Gods  and 
demons,  or  beings  of  like  nature,  come  Ijefore  us 
with  actions  and  utterances  Avhich,  almost  without 
exception,  relate  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
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foundiiiR  of  religions,  and  llie  deotiny  of  tlie  huniaii 
soul.  Not  infrequently  it  seems  as  if  one  and  the 
same  Iwin;;  stood  before  us  under  different  names, 
while  in  other  texts  the  bearers  of  these  names  are 
found  in  company  with  one  another ;  sometimes, 
again,  a  particular  action  is  ascribed  to  beings  of 
altogether  diverse  character,  or,  as  the  action  of 
one  and  the  same  being,  it  is  described  and  char- 
acterized with  much  variation  in  different  texts. 
It  would  be  im])ossible  here  to  set  furtli  or  unravel 
all  this,  and  we  shall  seik  only  to  give  a  concise 
survey  of  the  most  inijjortant  trains  of  thought 
and  imagination  to  winch  the  vast  variety  of  the 
materials  may  be  reduced. 

7.  Ancient  Gnostic  elements  in  the  Genza. — The 
tractates  that  lirst  claim  our  interest,  as  being 
probably  the  oldest,  are  those  wliich  exhibit  polj'- 
theistic  beliefs,  or  are  at  least  ultimatelj- based  upon 
polytheistic  views.  Some  of  these  open  with  specu- 
lations regarding  the  origin  of  all  things,  including 
the  world  of  the  gods,  and  to  this  group  belong  the 
sections  in  which  enianational  doctrines  are  set 
forth  (cf.  MR,  p.  24 ir.).  Here  'the  Great  Fruit,' 
from  which  innumerable  other  fruits  have  sprung,' 
and — as  a  personal  divine  being — '  the  Great  Mftna 
of  Glory,'  from  whom,  in  like  manner,  other  'Great 
Manas '  have  arisen,  are  spoken  of  as  primal  enti- 
ties. Beside  the  Great  Mftna  we  frequently  find 
'  his  counterpart,'  '  the  radiant  ether '  (ayar  ztwA), 
or  'the  great  ether  of  life'  (aynr  rahhA  d'hayy&), 
who  ai)pears  sometimes  as  a  primitive  being,  some- 
times as  one  of  the  first  emanations  ;  and  the  same 
holds  good  of  '  the  First  Life,'  also  called  '  the 
Great  Life,'  and  of '  the  Great  Hidden  First  Nituftii ' 
(i.e.  'drop,'  perhaps  thought  of  as  a  sperm-drop). 
In  all  the  sections  of  this  type  we  read  also  of  '  tlie 
great  Jordan,'  which  is  always  represented  as  a 
river  of  white  water,  as  'the  living  water,'  'the 
gleaming  and  lustrous  water.'  It  encircles  the 
realm  of  the  ayar,  the  world  inhabited  by  the  higher 
beings,  and  in  its  descent  it  is  joined  by  innumer- 
able other  Jordans  which  water  the  ayar-realm  ; 
or,  again,  it  traverses  that  realm  as  '  the  great 
artery  of  life.'  So  unorg.inized  is  the  system,  how- 
ever, that  as  early  as  tlie  middle  period  of  the 
Genzd  we  find  the  personified  figure  of  Wisdom 
making  request  for  revelations  as  to  the  gradation 
of  the  higher  beings  according  to  their  period  and 
dignity  (^1/.?,  p.  202  f.).  Kor  do  the  texts  in  ques- 
tion present  us  merely  with  diverse  elaborations  of 
a  single  underlying  view,  or  with  various  attempts 
to  reconstruct  an  imperfectly  conceived  system  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  contain  originally  divergent 
concejitions  of  the  origin  of  things— conceptions 
either  fabricated  or  gathered  from  foreign  sources 
by  the  Mandajan  scliolars  themselves  at  a  period 
before  the  transmitted  texts  were  written.  Of  the 
authors  of  the  Gcnzd  it  is  only  the  polytheistic 
group  that  have  made  use  of  these  conceptions. 

Of  the  nanatives  describing  the  creation  of  the 
terrestrial  world,  some  still  bear  a  relation  to  the 
theogonies,  the  relation  being  jieculiarly  close  in 
the  long  and  important  tractate  vi.  K,  which  we  may 
call  the  Manda>an  Genesis.  In  this  text  'the  Life' 
calls  '  the  Second  Life '  into  existence  by  a  '  request 
to  itself.'  Then  this  'Second  Life'  creates  for 
itself  a  second  celestial  world,  and  among  the 
spirits  of  this  higher  realm  of  second  rank  (the 
'uti-As  of  the  Second  Life)  arises  the  idea  of 
creating  a  third  world,  viz.  our  earth,  with  in- 
habitants who  should  know  and  worship  only  the 
Second  Life,  not  the  First.  Then  the  Great  Miinfi 
of  Glory,  in  order  to  frustrate  this  design,  calls  into 
existence  the  Manda  d'haj^yfi,  who  was  to  see  that 
the  First  Life  was  worshippe<l  also  upon  the  earth. 

'  According  to  IlippolyliiK,  Rrf.  {-PhiJonophonmetia)  v.  fi. 
vi.  37,  viii.  s  (cf.  x.  10>,  the  Naa.'iHenes,  \'alc-iiliiius,  and  tht- 
Uocetists  hafl  a  similar  idea  (c(.  ilii,  p.  IbT  B.). 


In  the  Mandtoan  dialect  maniA  U  a  by-lomi  of  maddd  or 
uiidda,  a  noun  from  the  root  VT  (cf.  Nol<lelie,  Hand.  Gratiuii., 
1>.  75),  and  ilamia  d'hayyf  is  ecpiivalent  to  ywTio-t?  ttj^  C<^>"js, 
*  the  linowledge  of  life' — euch  a  knowledge  of  life  as  gives  one 
a  portion  in  life.    The  terra  '  Mand;uan  '  is  a  renderingof  mand- 

dyd,  yvuaTtKO^. 

8.  The  polytheistic  strain  in  Mandaean  theolog-y. 
— While  the  Mand:i'an  writers  esteem  tlie  theo- 
logical speculations  of  their  books  as  mysterious 
and  ancient  revelations,  in  their  own  religious 
thinking  they  retain  only  the  belief  in  '  the  Great 
Life' — or  simply  '  the  Life' — whom  they  regard  as 
the  deity  of  the  world  of  light.  They  u.se  the  word 
/)ird  for  the  most  part  as  equivalent  to  '  fruit'  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  and  the  term  aynr  (ultimately 
derived  from  Gr.  i-qp)  as  denoting  the  air  of  the 
celestial  world  and  the  north  wind  associated  with 
it.  The  word  mdnd  (usually  =' vessel,'  'instru- 
ment') is  still  found  in  a  group  of  hymns  (L  38-74) 
in  which  the  «oul  of  the  Manda?an  asserts  its 
heritage  in  the  higher  world,  declaring,  '  I  am  a 
mdnd  of  the  Great  Life,'  while  occasionally  an 
exalted  celestial  being  is  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  'pure  ,>idnd.'  At  first  tlie  deity  referred 
to  as  'the  Life'  is  still  regarded  as  a  plurality, 
being  designated  '  the  Fathers,'  and  is  thus  con- 
ceived as  a  council  of  gods— though  one  that  is 
small  and  always  unanimous,  ^'ery  soon,  how- 
ever, 'the  Life'  comes  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
singular.  In  the  polytheistic  writers  a  number  of 
other  gods  appear  besides  '  the  Life ' — not,  indeed, 
as  its  subordinates,  but  inferior  to  it  in  power  and 
prestige.  These  are  not  called  '  gods ' — among  the 
Manda^ans,  in  fact,  that  term  was  long  restricted 
entirely  to  the  false  foreign  deities  {MR,  supple- 
ment C) — but  are  referred  to  each  by  his  projier 
name.  The  heavenly  beings  created  for  a  special 
purpose  are  called  'utr&s  (lit.  '  wealth  '),  as  are  also 
the  countless  angels  who  play  a  more  ornamental 
part. 

Far  below  the  realm  of  ayar  lies  a  world  of 
darkness — '  the  black  water'  (mayyd  syiiiir).  We 
are  nowhere  told  that  the  black  water  is  merely  a 
portion  of  the  under  world,  or  that  it  bounds  or 
covers  it,  and  yet  the  idea  that  the  under  world  is 
in  a  liquid  condition  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  a 
large  number  of  its  features  as  presented  in  the 
narratives. 

The  creation  of  the  earth  which  lies  solid  in  the 
black  water,  and  of  the  firmament  exjiandcd  over 
it,  is  ascribed  by  the  writers  of  this  .school  to 
Ptahil  (on  whom  cf .  MH,  p.  60  f . ,  note).  The  charac- 
terization of  this  demiurge  shows  a  remarkable 
degree  of  variation.  Ptahil  merely  resembles  the 
higher  beings,  and  has  arisen  out  of  the  black 
water  ;  he  acts  only  by  permission,  or,  indeed, 
upon  the  authority,  of  '  the  Life,'  and  with  the 
means  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  latter,  but  he 
oversteps  his  orders  ;  or  he  lias  accepted  the  prof- 
fered help  of  the  e\'il  spirits.  Again,  he  is  in  faull 
solely  because  he  has  not  boldly  resisted  such  an 
evil  spirit,  or,  once  more,  he  himself  has  committed 
no  transgression,  and  it  is  only  after  lie  has  duly 
performed  his  work  that  evil  conies  into  the  world. 

The  creation  of  man  is  wrought  in  jiart  either  by 
Ptahil  or  hy  the  evil  spirits,  hut  is  left  incomplete, 
the  soul  and  the  finer  organs,  or  at  least  tlie  former, 
being  still  lacking.  The  soul — that  which  makes 
man  live — isbreathcd  into  Adam  by  Mandii  d'hayyi', 
or  else  brought  down  from  the  treasure-house  of 
'the  Life'  and  placed  in  Adam's  body  by  one  of 
the  celestial  beings.  By  this  means,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  man  was  at  once  en- 
lightened regarding  his  origin  and  the  true  religion, 
the  design  of  the  subordinate  spirits  (those  of  the 
Second  I-ifc)  to  create  a  world  whose  inhabitants 
should  belong  to  them  and  worship  them  alone 
was  foiled. 

The  wicked  sjnrits,  however — of  lUe' utids  of  llic 
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Second  Life  nothing  is  said  even  in  the  6th  tractate 
— do  not  at  once  accept  defeat.  By  magic  they 
create  all  manner  of  noxious  things — poison  and 
corruption,  predatory  animals  and  serpents,  de- 
vouring fire  and  earthquake,  etc.,  as  well  as  evil 
passions — and  mingle  them  with  the  good  creation. 
According  to  vi.  R,  the  first  to  be  deluded  by  the 
wicked  ones  was  the  son  of  the  first  man  {dddm  bar 
dddm) ;  „and  MandS.  d'hayyg,  or  his  representatives 
(Hibil,  Sitil,  'En6s),  must  once  more  appear  to 
fortify  and  maintain  mankind  in  the  true  faith. 
These  evil  spirits  are  the  RiMifi  (Jud.-Aram.  ttm-i) 
and  her  children,  viz.  the  spirits  of  the  seven 
planets  and  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs.  Prior  tc 
the  creation  of  the  earth  her  abode  was  the  region 
overlying  the  black  water,  and  from  her  and  her 
sons  all  evil  things  have  come  into  the  world — 
demons,  founders  of  false  religions,  teachers  of 
heresy,  and  men  of  violence.  The  Rfthd,  who  also 
bears  the  epithet  of  '  world-mother '  or  '  mother  of 
the  world,' bore  these  children  to '  Ur,  the  Mandsean 
devil,  who  was  himself  her  son.  He  is  a  most  vil- 
lainous  creature,  and  had  to  be  laid  under  restraint 
before  the  earth  and  the  firmament  were  created, 
the  reason  evidently  being  that  the  '  solidification  ' 
of  the  land  in  the  black  water  would  otiierwise 
have  been  impossible.  According  to  vi.  R,  it  was 
Manda  d'liaj^'6  himself,  according  to  viii.  R,  it  was 
his  son  Hibil  zSwft,  who  cast  'Or  to  the  ground, 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  set  warders  over  him 
— or,  on  another  view,  immured  him  in'Ur's  own 
dark  realm.  Detailed  accounts  of  how  these 
measures  were  carried  out — mainly  by  magic  and 
trickery— are  found  in  the  tractates  cited  ;  and 
viii.  R  (one  of  the  later  portions  of  the  Genzd)  relates 
further,  with  reminiscences  of  Bab.  myths,  how 
the  'fathers'  of  'Cfr,  the  lords  of  three  deeper 
regions  of  the  under  world,  were  rendered  harm- 
less (complete  tr.  in  3IS,  pp.  137-191). 

9.  Biblical  matter  in  the  tractates  of  the  poly- 
theistic earlier  schqol. — The  RfthS,  and  her  son  Ur, 
dwelling  upon  the  surface  of  a  watery  expanse  that 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  solid  land,  and  in 
some  way  interested  in  that  work  of  creation,  since 
their  names  are  not  Mandsean,  but  of  Heb.  origin, 
can  be  none  other  than  the  female  D'hSk  nn  who, 
according  to  the  opening  words  of  the  Heb.  Genesis, 
'  brooded  ujion  the  face  of  the  waters,'  and  the 
liglit  (iik),'  which  is  said  in  the  same  passage  to 
have  been  the  first  work  of  the  creation.  The 
Gnostic  writer  here  adopts  a  theory  according  to 
which  the  light  was  born  of  the  Rflha  (of  God),  as 
were  also,  subsequently,  the  lights  of  the  heavens. 
The  word  "ip,  'call,'  as  used  for  'call  into  being,' 
can  be  traced  t^  the  Biblical  Genesis,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  Sd^m  and  his  wife  Haww^,  and, 
consequently,  also  that  of  their  son  Sitil  {i.e.  n'^\ 
lengthened  in  Mand.  to  Stte")  and  the  names  of  tho 
other  two  genii  HibU  and'Enos.  The  exaltation  of 
Abel  (''an),  slain  in  his  innocence,  as  Hibil  z!\va 
seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  of  later  origin 
(cf.  §  14).  The  Heb.  narrative  of  the  Fall,  in  which 
knowledge  is  described  as  a  forbidden  fruit,  is  one 
tliat  the  Gnostic  author  could  not  use  at  all,  since 
he  must  have  regarded  it  as  directly  in  conflict 
with  the  view  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  of  truth  and  error,  was  revealed  to  the  first 
man  immediately  after  he  had  received  a  soul  from 
the  higher  worlds,  and  that  that  revelation  marked 
the  founding  of  the  true  religion. 

In  connexion  with  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  worlds  and  the  true  religion,  the  Manda>aii 
Genesis  refers  to  the  false  religions.  It  states  that 
all  of  them,  as  well  as  the  peoples  who  profess 

1  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  the  Mandseans  m-aj-  quite 
well  have  made  the  mistake  of  substituting  ft  for  6,  just  as  thcy 
said  rahana  hi^tead  of  TOhana.  On  the  initial  V  cf.  Noldeke, 
Mttnd.  Gramui.  p.  T. 


them,  were  called  into  existence  by  the  planetary 
spirits,  and  that,  in  particular,  Judaism  was  created 
by  Sftmes  ('the  sun '), '  whom  all  people  call  Adonai.' 
■Oie  writer  does  not  mention  Christianity  by  name, 
but  in  the  place  of  Mercury  he  inserts  the  Messiah 
{3Wh<i),  of  whose  followers  he  saj's  that  they  '  all 
accuse  one  anotlier  of  lying,'  and  of  himself  that  he 
had  distorted  the  teaching  of  the  true  religion. 
This  reference  to  the  mutually  conflicting  teach- 
ings of  the  Christian  Church  (R  120.  7  fl'.)  comes 
doubtless  frum  the  hand  of  the  Maiida;an  redactor. 

10.  Possible  traces  of  a  Gnosis  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Christianity. — In  the  texts  relating  to 
the  cosmogony  (and  theogony)  there  is  nothing  to 
remind  us  of  Christianity  except  the  fact  that  the 
rivers  which  contain  the  '  living '  water  are  each 
called  'Jordan.'  Among  the  Rlandoeans  the  word 
yardnd  is  used  as  an  appellative  ;  but,  as  it  is  not 
a  native  Mand.fan  formation,  this  usage  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  explained  by  the  peiuliar  respect 
accorded  to  the  cliief  river  of  Palestine  by  the 
Gnostics,  whose  writings  had  been  appropriated  or 
used  by  the  Mandasans.  There  are  certain  facts 
which  lend  support  to  the  opinion  that  the  high 
honour  paid  to  the  river  Jordan  is  of  an  older 
standing  than  the  gospel  narrative  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  (cf.  MS,  p.  16  f.,  note;  Brandt, 
Elchasai,  p.  154) ;  and  upon  this  point  depends  the 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  Mandsan 
documents  show  vestiges  of  a  Gnosis  that  was  not 
affected  by  Christianity,  and  was  perhaps  pre- 
Christian. 

11.  Jesus  Christ  as  MandS  d'hayye. — Tractates 
bearing  unmistakable  signs  of  dependence  upon 
a  tradition  of  gospel  historj',  and  emanating,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  polytheistic  school,  are 
found  in  ix.  and  xi.  R.  These  two  tractates  stand 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  Genzd  in  that  they  alone 
speak  of  the  Manda  d'hayyd  as  having  appeared 
'in  Jerusalem  and  Judah,'  or  in  company  with 
Y6hanna.  the  Baptist  at  the  Jordan,  with  a  view  to 
'  selecting  '  the  believers  in  the  true  religion  '  from 
amongst  all  peoples  and  families'  (R  173.  10),  while 
the  proclamation  of  the  true  doctrine,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  otherwise  universal  among  the 
Mandseans,  was  revealed  in  the  days  of  Adam,  is 
in  these  tractates  utterly  ignored.  'I'he  Mandoeans 
gave  their  sanction  to  the  narratives  without  sus- 
pecting that  they  related  to  the  Lord  of  Christian 
believers,  and  also  without  adjusting  their  own 
theological  views  to  the  contents.  The  appearance 
of  the  Manda  d'hayyS  among  the  Jews,  or  among 
a  human  race  long  in  existence,  is  never  again 
mentioned — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Gc7izd  is  con- 
cerned— by  later  Alandpsan  writers. 

12.  The  monotheistic  school,  or  doctrine,  of 
the  king  of  light. — With  the  polytheistic  Gnosis 
described  in  tlie  foregoing  paragraplis  Mandiean 
waiters  of,  we  would  surmise,  the  4tli  or  5th  cent. 
A.D.  conjoined  a  strictly  monotheistic  Gnosis, 
which,  from  its  leading  theme,  we  shall  call  the 
doctrine  of  the  king  of  light,  i.  and  xxv.  R  furnish 
a  complete  and  almost  unvitiated  account  of  it. 

'  One  is  the  lofty  king  of  light  in  his  kingdom  ' — lord  of  all 
heavenly  beings,  source  of  all  good,  creator  of  all  forms,  of 
infinite  greatness  and  goodness,  highly  extolled  by  the  *  kings  ' 
or  '  angels '  who  stand  before  him  and  inhabit  his  paradise.  Of 
distinctively  Mandaean  character  are  the  features  noted  in  3.  11 
('  he  sits  in  the  lofty  north  ')  and  6. 17  ('  victims  are  not  sacrificed 
before  him),  and  the  description  given  in  9.  8  ;  '  The  Jordans  of 
the  worlds  of  light  are  white  waters,  full,  whiter  than  milk,  cool 
and  delectable.  .  .  .  And  the 'utras  and  kings  who  drink  do  not 
taste  of  death  * ;  their  garments  and  crowns  are  things  of  splen- 
dour and  light.  A  complete  contrast  to  all  tliis  is  seen  in  the 
realms  of  darkness,  with  their  black  waters,  and  with  a  king  who, 
like  the  Manichsean  devil,  has  the  head  of  a  Hon,  the  body  of  a 
serpent,  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle  ;  he  is  hideous  and  of  terrific 
proportions;  'iron  seethes  in  the  exhalations  of  his  mouth  ;  the 
stone  is  burned  up  by  his  breath  ;  when  he  lifts  his  eyes  the 
mountains  tremble  ;  the  plains  quake  at  the  whisper  of  his  lips.' 
With  all  his  demons  he  once  projected  an  assault  against  the 
realm  of  light,  but,  coming  t^  the  border  of  his  kingdom,  he 
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found  no  gate,  no  w»v,  no  iiicnns  of  ascending  to  the  celestial 
heights.  Then  the  loitv  kingot  light  calmed  the  agitated  world 
by  prc^laiminj;  that  '  All  the  projects  of  the  Dajwa  ('  demon  '1 
oonie  to  naught,  and  his  works  have  no  continuance '  (cf.  MR, 
p.  43(.,  .W5,  p.  iSlf.).  ,    „     , 

Acfordinj;  to  the  tlieolo^  which  finds  expression 
here,  the  earth  and  the  tinnament,  with  all  that 
they  contain— stars,  winds,  tire,  plants,  animals, 
and  human  beings— were  created  by  command  of 
tlic  king  of  light  through  the  agency  of  an  'iltrd 
named  Gabriel  the  Ambassador. 

In  the  record  of  the  mandate  given  to  Gabriel  the  Mandiean 
redactor  has  interpolated  a  pa.ssage  referring  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  world  of  darkness  (R  12.  S-12),  but  nothing  is  said  of  this 
svibjugation  in  the  account  of  the  actual  cre.ition.  The  creation 
of  man  is  briefly  recorded  as  follows  (13.  9) :  '  And  the  man 
Adam  and  his  wife  Hawwa  were  fashioned,  and  the  soul  (ell  into 
the  body.'  Then  (13.  ll-l.'i) 'the  flre-anjrels  came;  they  made 
submission  to  Adam;  they  came  and  worsliiiiped  before  him. 
and  changed  not  his  word.  One  was  the  evil  one,  by  whom 
wickedness  w.is  formed,  who  departed  from  the  word  of  his 
lord ;  and  the  lord  fettered  liim  with  a  fetter.' 

13.  The  moral  code. — With  this  theological  ex- 
position in  i.  K  and  also  in  the  parallel  ii.  K  is 
associated  a  co<le  of  practice,  which  seems  to  be 
of  identical  origin,  and  which,  at  all  events,  has 
been  transmitted  (R  13-26;  cf.  MS,  pp.  24-43)  as 
a  record  of  the  doctrine  of  the  king  of  light.  Here, 
e.g.,  we  read  : 

*  I  say  unto  you,  all  who  give  heed  to  the  name  of  God  :  In 
your  standing  and  your  sitting,  in  your  croing,  coming,  eating, 
drinking,  resting,  lying — in  all  your  doings  name  and  glorify 
the  name  of  the  lofty  long  of  light." 

That  the  record  in  que.ition  is  derived  from  a  non- 
Mandoean  original  appears  from  its  use  of  the  terra 
aUihti,  '  God,'  and  also  from  its  repeated  mention 
of  '  the  Satan,'  and  of  '  Satans.'  The  laws  relating 
to  food  are  of  special  significance  ;  they  forbid  the 
faithful  to  partake  of  the  fle.sh  of  animals  that  have 
died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  or  to  taste  of 
blood,  and  of  meats  and  drinks  that  have  been 
prepared  by  heterodox  hands.  This  portion  of 
'knowledge'  (maddA,  R  13.  23),  however,  has 
likewise  been  moulded  into  conformity  with  the 
MantUean  faith,  and  distinctively  Mandsan  com- 
mandments have  been  inserted  in  it — those  en- 
joining white  clothing  with  girdle,  immersion  in 
a  river,  the  Mandjean  communion,  the  masseqta 
for  the  dead,  and  the  washing  of  all  foods,  as  well 
as  those  prohibiting  lamentation  for  the  dead  and 
condemning  fasting. 

14.  Judaeo-Christian  Gnosis  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  king  of  light. — The  monotheistic  concept  of  the 
king  ot  light,  as  set  forth,  with  marked  l\arsi 
colouring,  in  the  GenzA,  must  be  originally  Jewi^^h 
or  Juda-o-Christian.  The  present  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  it  reveals  a  Judneo-Christian  Gnosis, 
from  what  was  said  above  (§  10),  the  mention  of 
the  '  Jordans '  of  the  world  of  light  must  not  be 
regarded  as  decisive  ei-idence ;  but  in  the  moral 
code  (R  25.  20,  48.  9)  we  find  the  injunction  : 

•  Arm  yourselves  with  the  weapon  that  is  not  of  iron  ;  let  your 
weapon  t>e  Xasaritism  {nd^driitd  ;  variant  iidi<irut<i)  and  the 
direct  utterances  of  the  place  of  light.' 
In  the  Gcnzu  the  terms  Nas6riye  and  Maiidflve  are 
use<l  synonj-mously ;  according  to  the  Mandieans, 
both  terms  apply,  or,  at  least,  should  properly 
applj-,  to  themselves  alone.  We  know,  however, 
that  down  to  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  the  former 
designation  was  .specially  used  of  the  Jews  who 
believed  in  Jesus,  and  that  it  is  applied  in  the 
Quran  (ii.  59,  105,  107,  114.  129,  134,  iii.  60,  v.  17, 
21,  66,  73,  85,  ix.  30,  xxii.  17)  to  the  Christians 
generallj-.  The  injunction  just  quotcil  permits  us 
to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
king  of  light  wa.M  the  source  from  which  the 
Mandu'ans  adopted  the  name  Nfl.?0ray6. 

No  other  unmistakable  features  of  a  specificallj' 
Christian  character  occur  in  the  tractates  of  the 
school  nnder  notice.  In  the  final  sections  of  it.-- 
two  most  notable  documents  (i.  and  ii.  R),  'the 
.Me.s.''iali,  the  iiiuj>liel  of  the  Jews,'  is  actually 
described  as  a  leauer  among  the  wicked  spirits)  who 


make  the  human  race  abandon  the  true  religion. 
These  sections,  however,  retain  onlj-  the  scantiest 
elements  of  the  original  doctrine  of  the  king  of 
light.  Such  residual  elements  might  with  most 
likelihood  be  found  in  the  ligiues  of  Hibil  ziwft, 
who  (like  Manda  d'hayy6  in  the  polytheistic 
Gnosis)  instructs  the  first  man  in  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  and  'Enfts-'tttra,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  world's  history  comes  forth  to  re- 
hearse that  instruction  (R  29  ;  cf.  MS,  p.  481. 

15.  'Ends  and  the  cloud;  Msune  kusta.— The 
Mandsean'Enos  (Efiiy,  !ra.x)  rest,'*  upon  an  identifica- 
tion or  fusion  (due,  jwssibly,  to  the  author  of  the 
Judajo-Christian  doctrine  of  the  king  of  light)  of 
the  OT  'En6sli  (Gn  i^)  with  the  Son  of  Man  (bar 
'enash)  of  Dn  7".  Abel,  Setji,  and  Enoch— or,  in 
their  Mandrean  form,  Hibil,  Sitil,  and  'Ends,  three 
'  AtrAs — are  associated  with  Adam  as  messengers  of 
the  true  religion  and  as  his  auxiliaries.  En6s, 
however,  comes  forth  again,  appearing  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  same  time  lus  'Isil-mslha  (Jesus  Messiah), 
who  poses  as  a  wonder-worker,  and  whom  he  un- 
masks as  a  deceiver ;  he  performs  miracles  of 
healing  (perhaps  on  the  basis  of  Mt  11"),  proclaims 
the  true  religion,  causes  three  hundred  and  sixty 
(or  three  hundred  and  sixty-five)  '  disciples '  to  go 
forth  from  Jerusalem,  and  ascends  to  '  the  Life,' 
by  whom  (his  father  [here  sing.])  he  is  charged  to 
destroy  the  city,  and  does  so  in  the  form  of  a 
white  eagle — corresponding  to  the  white  falcon  in 
Bundohiin,  xix.  23  (SBE  v.  [1880]  71  f.  ;  cf.  MR, 
p.  155  f . ).  In  all  these  acts  "Enos  has  at  his  disposal 
a  cloud,  in  which  he  dwells  ;  and  from  its  matter 
he  fashions  the  body  in  which  he  appears  upon  the 
earth  as  a  man.  This  cloud  is  in  its  origin  doubt- 
less the  cloud  of  the  gospel  narratives  (Mk  9', 
Mt  17',  Ac  P),  and  this,  again,  probably  has  its 
source  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  wliich  form  the 
vehicle  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Daniel  (7'' ;  cf.  2  Es 
13^-*,  Mt  26'*'  etc.).  In  the  closing  period  of  the 
GmzA  literature  the  Mandaeans  began  to  depict 
the  cloud  of  'Enos  in  conformity  with  the  Parsi 
conception  of  the  garden  of  Yima  (see  art.  BLEST, 
Abode  of  the  [Persian]),  and  it  then  came  to  be 
conceived  as  a  country  floating  above  the  earth — 
a  realm  called  miune  kuStd  from  the  'righteous 
translated  ones'  who  inhabit  it  (R  338  f.);  the 
name  recalls  the  Jewish  traditions  about  the 
righteous  ones  (Enoch,  Elijah,  Isaiah)  who  were 
translated  to  heaven  (cf.  MS,  p.  77,  note). 

16.  The  Christian  Redeemer  in  the  Genza.- 
From  all  this  we  seem  to  be  entitled  to  infer  that 
the  Mandaeans  became  acquainted,  first  of  all,  with 
the  figure  of  Mandft  d'hayyd  in  the  framework  of 
a  Gnosis  working  with  polytheistic  ideas,  and 
appropriated  it,  and  that  tliey  afterwards  adopted 
the  figure  of  'Ends  from  the  Judseo-Christian 
doctrine  of  the  king  of  light,  while,  at  a  still  later 
date,  they  met  with  the  Messiah  .Tesus  in  writings 
of  another  origin.  The  tractates  or  books  in  which 
they  found  the  name  last  mentioned  were,  as  regards 
their  contents,  more  clo.sely  related  to  the  gospel 
narrative  than  were  their  other  sources,  and  in 
them  the  Christian  Saviour  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  as  the  Mandiean 
savants  identified  the  Holy  Spirit  (n'lhd  d'qudM) 
with  the  Rflha  whom  they  had  long  known  as  an 
evU  being,  the  mother  of  '  Ur,  they  could  not  but 
regard  Tsfl  msili.1  likewise  as  belonging  to  the 
group  of  evil  spirits.  In  the  later  sections  of  the 
Gcnzd  tractates  which  profess  to  relate  the  religious 
history  of  man— in  other  tractates  the  Messiah 
does  not  appear  at  all — He  is  usually  sumamed 
the  'liar'  or  'impostor,'  on  the  groumi,  of  course, 
tliat  He  sought  to  usurp  the  rdles  of  Mandft  d'hayj'O 
and  'Entis.  Where  the  writers  of  these  sections 
still  emi>loy  the  scheme  of  the  earlier  system,  they 
a.ssert  that  lie  is  the  planet  Mercury,  and,  similarly, 
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that  RAha  is  Venus,  and  that  Adouai,  the  god  of 
the  Jews,  is  games,  the  siin  (on  the  Mandsean 
names  of  the  planets  cf.  MS,  p.  45).  The  observance 
of  Sunday  was  not  as  j'et  a  Manda?an  practice, 
though  it  later  became  obligatory  (R  56.  12 ;  cf. 
MB,  p.  90,  and  below,  §  32). 

An  account  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan 
is  given  in  the  Sidrd  d'Yahyd,  which,  however, 
narrates  the  incident  in  the  following  way :  the 
Baptist  is  at  first  unwilling  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, and  does  so  only  after  he  has  received  from 
heaven  (Abatur)  the  written  mandate,  '  Yahya, 
baptize  the  liar  in  the  Jordan.' 

17.  The  relation  of  the  Mandjean  religion  to 
Judaism. — Besides  the  OT  characters  already  men- 
tioned, sever.al  others  are  named  in  certain  sections 
of  the  Genzd,  but  are  of  no  importance  in  Mandiean 
theology.  Virtually  all  of  them  are  enumerated 
below. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  one  passage  (L  18  f.) 
the  promise  is  made  to  Adam  that,  '  on  the  great 
Day  of  Resurrection '  lie  and  all  his  race  will  rise 
again  and  be  transported  to  his  own  land,  while  in 
the  same  tractate,  immediately  before,  the  soul  of 
Adam  is  said,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Mandaean 
view,  to  have  ascended  to  the  'house  of  the  Life.' 
The  ideaof  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  isaUogether 
foreign  to  Mandajan  theology,  so  that  the  passage 
about  the  promise  must  have  been  carelessly  trans- 
ferred from  a  Jewish  or  Christian-Gnostic  work. 
The  Jewish  materials  in  the  Genzd  were  drawn, 
not  directly  from  the  OT,  but  from  Aramaic 
sources,  including  some  of  a  Gnostic  character. 
The  ark  of  Noah  (NCl)  ran  ashore — as  the  Targums 
also  tell — on  the  mountains  of  Qardfl  (Gordyaea,  i.e. 
Kurdistan) ;  Abraham  and  Moses  were  prophets  of 
Rflha  ;  King  Solomon,  like  King  Jamsid  in  Iranian 
legend,  held  the  demons  in  subjection  until  he 
ceased  to  give  tlianks  to  liis  Lord,  and  let  himself 
be  adored  ;  the  worljl-conflagration  which  had  once 
annihilated  the  human  race  before  the  Deluge  was 
kindled  by  '  the  angel  Daniel,  to  whom  was  given 
power  over  fire,'  at  the  order  of  '£l-rabba  and  Raha 
[MM,  pp.  I29f.,123).' 

The  assumption  that  the  Mandseans  were  origin- 
ally a  Jewish  or  Juda;o-Christian  sect  (Hilgenfeld, 
Wellhausen)  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
following  facts.  Their  knowledge  of  the  most 
eminent  names  associated  %vith  the  teachings  of 
Judaism  w-as  not  obtained  from  oral  tradition  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  found  the  names  in  written 
documents  —  found  them,  moreover,  as  foreign 
words,  for  they  read  them  incorrectly.  Thus  they 
render  the  name  of  Moses  as  Jlgsa,  Miriam  as 
Miryai,  Abraham  as  Abrahim,  Isyael  as  Usrifel, 
Jacob  as  Yaqif  ;  Sabbath  appears  as  Saftd,  malukhe, 
'angels,'  as  malke,  '  kings,'  and  Benjamin  actually 
as  bne  'Amin,  '  the  sons  of  Amin. '  The  inevitable 
inference  is  that  the  Mandicans  had  been  through- 
out complete  strangers  to  the  religious  tradition  of 
Judaism.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Jewish  religious 
life.  In  the  entire  Manda?an  literature  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Manda^ans  ever  observed 
the  Sabbath,  or  practised  circumcision,  or  turned 
towards  Jerusalem  in  their  prajers.  Like  the 
Essenes  (7.  c. ),  they  rejected  animal  sacrifices,  and 
believed  that  the  soul  was  liberated  from  the  body 
at  death  ;  but  marriage— in  the  form  of  monogamy, 
though  with  a  succession  of  wives— and  the  pro- 
creation of  children  were  enjoined  upon  them  as  a 
religious  duty  ;  they  had  nothing  like  the  organized 
comnmnal  lite  characteristic  of  the  Essenes,  while 
their  views  regarding  the  planets  are  quite  in- 
consistent with  such  a  practice  as  that  of  according 

1  The  Genzd  refers  also  to  the  Iron  Mountain  (L  17.  6  :  (urd 
d'paTzlA),  which,  though  not  noticed  in  the  OT,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  in  ronnexinn  with  the  fixing  of  the 
eastern  frontierfl  of  Palestine  in  Nu  o4^-li  (also  in  Josephus, 
JIJ  IV.  viii.  2  t§  404,  ed:  NieseJ). 
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an  adoring  salutation  to  the  rising  sun.  A  further 
point  of  importance  is  that  in  their  prayers  the 
Mandieans  turned  towards  the  north,  where  the 
exalted  king  of  light  sits  upon  the  throne,  while 
the  common  JewisTi  view  (held  also  by  Elkeoai)  is 
that  the  evil  spirits  and  their  chief  Sammael  (from 
s'mdl,  'the  left,'  i.e.  the  northern  one)  have  their 
abode  in  that  very  region  of  the  heavens. 

18.  Conjectures  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Mandaean  religion. — The  relation  between  the 
Mandiean  teachings  and  ManichaMsm  {q.v.)  cannot 
be  fully  discussed  here.  The  paiallels  have  been 
collected  by  the  present  writer  in  3LS,  pp.  223-228 
(cf.  Elchnsai,  p.  142  f.),  and  to  that  list  should  be 
added  the  correspondence  between  a  passage  in  the 
Manichajan  narrative  regarding  the  awaking  of  the 
first  man  to  life  (as  quoted  by  Po"non,  Inscr. 
mand.,  p.  130  f.,  from  'Theodore  bar-Khont's  Book 
of  Scholia),  and  one  in  L  46f.  In  the  verifiable 
parallels  the  Mandsean  versions  seem  to  be 
secondary,  and  we  must  infer  that  both  sides  are 
indebted  to  the  same  group  of  sources.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  material  common  to  both  is 
explained  by  the  mass  of  Parsi  ideas  in  the  Judajo- 
Christian  groundwork  of  the  doctrine  of  the  king 
of  light  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  theology  of 
Maul  on  the  other.  Doubtless,  too,  the  Mandtean 
redactors  introduced  into  their  tractates  a  number 
of  fragments  from  Manichtean  documents  unknown 
to  us  (cf.  MB,  p.  198  f.).  'The  religious  teachings 
of  the  two  faitlis,  however,  were  essentially  distinct 
in  character ;  the  fundamental  dualism  of  the 
Manicha-an  system — a  doctrine  that  finds  a  soterio- 
logical  design  even  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  involves  an  ascetic  mode  of  life — is  far  removed 
from  the  Mandjean  view.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that,  according  to  a  passage  in  the  Kitab  al-Fihrist 
(ed.  G.  Flugel,  Leipzig,  1871-72,  p.  328,  line  5),  the 
father  of  ftlanl,  shortly  before  the  latter's  birth, 
joined  the  Mughtasila,aseetakin  totheMandaeans  ; 
this  point,  however,  need  not  be  further  discussed 
here  (for  fuller  details  cf.  Brandt,  Elchasai,  p.  137). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  place  the  slightest 
reliance  upon  bar-Khonl's  statement  (in  Pognon, 
pp.  154  f.,  224-227)  that  the  sect  of  the  Manda-ans 
was  foimded  in  the  land  of  Maisan  by  a  beggar 
named  Ado,  of  Adiabene :  '  Companions  came  to 
him,  and  there  they  played  on  cymbals,  as  beggars 
are  accustomed  to  do.  Some  of  the  names  of 
Ado's  relatives,  as  given  in  the  context,  are  also 
borne  by  weU-known  figures  in  the  Mandaean 
religion,  while  most  of  the  others  would  at  least 
be  quite  suitable  for  such.  Nbldeke  is  doubtless 
right  in  his  conjecture  that  Ado  is  simply  a  corrup- 
tion of  Adam— Ojl  from  iOj|.  Here,  in  fact,  we 
recognize  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  heresiologist, 
due  to  his  habit  of  regarding  alien  religions  as 
sects,  and  tracing  each  to  a  distinct  founder.' 

The  religious  teaching  of  the  Mand^eans  must, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  be 
explained  in  other  ways  than  those  suggested  by  the 
theories  discussed,  and  the  view  to  which  our  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  Genzd  leads  us  will  be  found 
to  do  justice  to  all  the  data,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  the  merit  of  simplicity  ;  moreover,  it  derives 
some  degree  of  support  from  what  can  be  ascer- 
tained regarding  the  age  of  the  Mandaean  script. 

19.  Age  of  the  Mandsean  script. — Comparing 
the  Maiukcan  written  characters  with  the  various 
alphabets  collected  by  Julius  Euting  in  his  Tabula 
scripturie  aramaiccB  (Strassburg,  1890  ;  the  -work 
contains  also  the  Pahlavi  script),  we  find  that, 
while  they  are  somewhat  like  the  characters  em- 
ployed in  the  Nabatoean  inscriptions  of  Sinai, 
dating  from    the   2nd-5th    centuries    A.D.,   they 

1  Ou  har-Kli6ni'8  designation  of  the  Maudseans  as  Dostaraua 
see  eBpecially  I'R&  xii.  167, 169  I. 
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approximate  more  closely  to  those  fouiul  in  the 
inscriptions  of  El-Hajr,  written  in  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.  (in  these  comparisons  we  must,  of  course, 
disregard  the  hair-strokes  due  to  the  cursive  mode 
of  writing).  In  particular,  the  circle  by  which 
the  Mannieans  represent  N  is  closely  matched  h\ 
the  corresponding  characters  in  col.  53  of  Euting  s 
I'abula,  and  tlio  N  of  an  inscription  at  Ba^ra, 
dated  17  B.C.,  is  similar  in  form  to  the  Greek 
minuscule  <r.'  Thus,  as  the  Maudsean  written 
character  dates  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  as  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Mandoeans  liad  previously  used  a 
different  alphabet,  the  rise  of  the  Mandican  litera- 
ture cannot  well  be  dated  earlier  than  the  1st 
cent.  A.D. 

20.  The  baptistic  nature-religion.— The  idea 
that  the  rivers  descended  from  the  celestial  world 
by  way  of  the  mountains  in  the  distant  north  and 
that  their  waters  impart  fresh  energies  to  the 
pious  who  bathe  in  them — a  naturistic  element  of 
belief  retained  by  the  Mandreans  amid  all  the 
thoughts  and  fantasies  subsequently  acquired — 
was  probably  inherited  from  tlieir  ancestors.  In 
explanation  "of  that  belief  we  would  advance  the 
conjecture  that  this  Semitic  people  had  not  always 
lived  among  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers,  but  at 
an  earlier  period  had  dwelt  in  a  locality  much 
further  nortn,  and  nearer  the  sources — in  a  district 
from  which  they  could  see,  upon  their  northern 
horizon,  huge  mounta'ms  towering  to  the  sky  (cf. 
MR,  pp.  69-72 ;  3JS,  pp.  213-217).  We  scarcely 
need  to  explain  how  these  facts  would  provide  a 
basis  for  the  belief  in  question,  and  we  can  easily 
understand,  too,  liow  a  people,  if  driven  from  their 
native  region  and  compelled  to  endure  a  miserable 
existence  in  their  new  abode,  sliould  seek,  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  i.e.  by 
means  of  immersions,  constantly  repeated,  to  ab- 
sorb the  virtues  which  the  river  brought  from  the 
higher  world  to  the  low-lying  plains.  We  do  not 
claim,  of  course,  that  this  is  more  than  a  surmise, 
yet  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  linguistic  phenomena  which  might  be  adduced 
in  its  support.  Thus  the  Syriac  idiom  used  in 
Kurdistan  and  on  Lake  Urmia  is  found  to  agree 
with  the  Mandoean  dialect  in  the  formation  of  the 
infinitive  and  in  not  a  few  features  of  the  pronoun 
— a  fact  which  Noldeke  (p.  xxvii)  recognizes  as 
'of  great  importance.'  If,  however,  we  set  the 
theory  aside  as  over-hazardous,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  suppose  either  that  the  very  simple  religious 
ceremony  of  ablution  had  prevailed  from  primitive 
times  among  the  country  people  of  Lower  Baby- 
lonia or  that  by  some  means  or  another  it  had 
spread  to  that  district  from  Syria  (cf.  Brandt, 
Elchasai,  pp.  151,  154). 

21.  The  adoption  of  Gnostic  tractates. — The 
Mandajans,  then — though  not  yet  bearing  that 
name — practising  their  religions  ablutions,  and 
sharing  the  general  Semitic  belief  in  demons,  were 
living  in  Soutliern  Babylonia  at  a  time  when  the 
interminjjling  of  religions  had  proceeded  so  far  in 
the  districts  in  which  the  Aramaic  and  Persian 
languages  were  spoken  that  it  had  at  length 
evolved  those  creations  of  theological  fantasy  com- 
monly called  Gnostic,  with  whicli,  however,  we 
must  here  comtune  the  Manichiean  teachings  and, 
in  great  part,  the  substance  of  the  I'ahlavi  books 
{BitndahiSn,  etc.).  The  priests  of  this  baptistic 
tribe  were  not,  intellectnally,  suHiciently  advanced 
to  share  in  the  reflective  activity  whicli  strives  to 
interpret  the  objects  of  faith  and  tlie  inlluences  of 
religion   as  cosmic  entities  and  occurrences ;  nor 

1  NfSldeke  {3fa»d.  Oram,,  p.  xxxiv)  notes  that  the  Mandioan 
script  beare  a  fairly  close  relation  to  the  earliest  form  of  Pahlavi, 
«spedn11y  the  so-called  Ohaldso-I'ahlavi,  but  Us  conformity 
with  the  Nahataan  Inscriptions  mentioned  above  seems  to  the 
present  writer  much  more  striking. 


had  they  much  appreciation  for  explanations  of  the 
world-process  by  pre-suppo.sitions  which  purported 
to  guarantee  future  salvation  to  all  who  acted  in 
accordance  W'itli  them,  although  this  salvation 
itself  and  its  mythological  elements,  the  ideas  of 
the  gods  and  all  their  imaginative  embroidery, 
were  quite  of  a  kind  to  make  a  powerful  impression 
upon  them.  In  reality  it  was  into  the  hands  of  a 
class  whose  learning  was  conlined  to  a  little  read- 
ing and  writing  that  'Gnostic'  tractates  fell,  and 
these  texts,  written  in  a  foreign  language,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  read  only  with  difficulty — docu- 
ments coming  from  afar,  dealing  with  things  of  a 
remote  past,  and  unveiling  the  world  of  the  gods — 
wrought  upon  them  with  the  force  of  oracles, 
revelations  from  above,  records  of  a  superhuman 
wisdom.  Accordingly,  the  priests  adopted  the 
tractates  as  their  own,  translating  them,  of  course 
— at  first  oral!^,  no  doubt — into  their  own  dialect. 
Conceivably,  indeed,  it  was  the  desire  of  having 
these  precious  revelations  in  their  own  language 
that  prompted  them  to  draw  up  an  alphabet  of 
their  own  ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  it  was  the 
translators  themselves,  and  not  their  descendants 
in  a  later  generation,  who  came  to  believe  that  the 
documents  were  from  the  first  meant  for  them  and 
their  people,  that  the  contents  had  been  revealed 
to  their  forefathers,  and  that  the  '  Mandilyfi '  ad- 
dressed therein  were  none  other  than  these  ancestors 
and  themselves. 

22.  The  rise  of  Mandaean  theology.— It  seems 
beyond  question  that  tlie  earlier  generations  of 
Mandseans  who  had  a  knowledge  of  writing  (cover- 
ing, we  should  estimate,  a  period  of  at  least  two 
hundred  years)  treated  all  the  texts  in  their  posses- 
sion— as  far  as  the  contents  comported  in  some 
measure  with  their  own  religious  sentiment— as 
records  of  revealed  wisdom  ;  in  their  backward 
intellectual  condition,  moreover,  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  matter  so  unfamiliar.  In 
the  work  of  translation,  however,  as  well  as  later 
in  transcribing  and  renewing  dilapidated  texts, 
they  themselves  learned  the  art  of  literary  com- 
position. Thus,  if  they  found  that  these  strange 
documents  made  no  mention  of,  e.g.,  '  the  Jordan,' 
the  bath  of  immersion,  or  anything  else  that  they 
could  have  wished  to  discover  in  them,  they  added 
what  Avas  required,  while  fragments  of  defective 
M.SS  they  either  inserted  into  others  or  put  into 
such  order  as  they  could  devise.  From  translation 
they  advanced  to  redaction,  and  from  redaction  to 
independent  composition.  Such,  then,  was  the 
genesis  of  the  Mand.i'an  literature  ;  it  consists 
essentially  of  borrowed  matter.  The  circumstance 
that  very  diverse  cycles  of  conception  had  a  place 
in  this  material  stimulated  the  Mandaean  scholars 
to  attempt  the  task  of  combining  one  with  another, 
and  of  mediating  between  the  dill'erent  views.  This, 
again,  explains  the  development  of  the  Mandwan 
theology,  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  confu.sion 
that  prevails  in  it. 

The  Mandaians  never  had  an  orthodox  system  of 
theology.  Tlieir  authors  busied  themselves  with 
the  motley  materials  that  had  accumulated  in 
their  miiids  only  with  a  view  to  reproducing  the 
narrative  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  the 
human  race  in  a  fresh  and  iiniiroved  form  ;  and  the 
one  central  thought  that  guides  all  tlieir  ellbrts  is 
the  necessity  of  explaining  the  harsh  lot  of  the 
devout  Man(Iu.'an  in  hiseartlily  circumstances,  and 
of  giving  him  the  strongest  possible  assurance  that 
his  soul  will  return  again  to  the  liright  and  joyful 
realm  which  is  its  true  home. 

23.  The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Mandaean  writers. 
— Amid  all  the  conceptions  and  the  varied  views 
with  which  the  Mandican  writers  became  familiar, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  reverent  interest  with 
which  they  received  the  new  materials,  they  never 
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surrendered  the  traditional  religious  practice  of 
their  people,  although  their  ideas  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  bath  of  immersion  under- 
went a  process  of  refinement  in  conformity  with 
the  development  of  their  theology. 

From  the  heterogeneous  Gnostic  trains  of  thought 
by  which  these  theologians  were  influenced  there 
arose,  in  course  of  time,  a  distinctively  Mandieau 
religious  belief,  which  can  be  traced  without  diffi- 
culty in  most  sections  of  the  Gen:d  writings.  The 
main  features  of  that  belief  are  as  follows.  Far 
above,  beyond  the  heaven  of  the  planets,  tliere  is  a 
world  full  of  light  and  splendour,  where  dwell  the 
Life  (as  the  supreme  deity)  and  other  divine  beings, 
or  where,  according  to  another  phase  of  doctrine, 
the  'exalted  king  of  light,'  surrounded  by  hosts  of 
angels,  sits  enthroned.  From  that  realm  the  soul 
of  man  derives  its  origin— the  soul  of  Adam  and 
the  souls  of  his  descendants  in  the  Mandaean  com- 
munity. Far  beneath,  again,  is  the  world  of  dark- 
ness with  its  black  waters.  Part  of  it  has  been 
'  thickened,'  brought  into  a  solid  state  ;  this  is  the 
earth  inhabited  bj'  mankind.  The  earth  has  now 
the  black  water  upon  the  south  ;  upon  the  north 
it  stretches  over  lofty  mountains  to  the  world  of 
light ;  from  that  world  the  rivers  descend  by  way 
of  the  mountains ;  and  thus  the  Mandseans,  by 
bathing  in  the  '  living '  water  of  the  rivers,  main- 
tain their  connexion  ^\ith  the  higher  realm.  The 
souls  of  the  devout  dwell  upon  this  earth  as  in  a 
foreign  land.  Here,  meanwhile,  evil  spirits  reign, 
akin  to  the  powers  of  darkness  now  immured— the 
deities  of  other  peoples  and  other  creeds — and  it  is 
they  and  their  creatures  or  servants  who  make  life 
a  torment  for  the  Mandfeans.  Hence  the  belie^'e^ 
waits  with  earnest  longing  for  his  salvation,  i.e. 
his  deliverance  from  this  earthly  existence.^  At 
the  hour  of  death  a  divine  being  descends  from  the 
world  of  light,  and,  as  the  'liberator,'  takes  the 
soul  from  the  body,  and  bears  it  upwards  through 
the  celestial  spheree  to  the  world  of  light  and  of 
the  Great  Life. 

24.  The  Mandsan  typolog^y.— The  soul  of  the 
Mandaean,  until  the  hour  of  its  deliverance,  is 
sustained  by  the  symbolism  of  the  ritual  elaborated 
by  the  priests.  Confessors  of  the  true  faith  are 
plants  of  the  world  of  light  or  of  Manda  d'hayye 
(R  89  f.,  220,  lof.,  etc.),  and  they  are  summoned  to 
their  most  important  religious  duty  in  the  words 
Pdi'Unyarrlnd  (R  17.  20),  '  Make  the  river  sprout '  or 
'  blossom '  (ME,  p.  99  f . ;  MS,  p.  163,  note).  What  is 
implied  here  is  that  the  water  streams  from  the 
world  of  eternal  life  and  infuses  life  into  those  who 
bathe  in  it,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  spring  from 
the  river  like  plants.  They  were  also  required, 
however,  to  mark  their  brow  with  the  living  water, 
and  likewise  drink  of  it  (the  draught  is  called 
'gushing'),  partake  of  a  loaf  (the  loaf  is  termed 
pehtA,  '  opening,' '  unlocking '),  etc. ;  and  those  who 
take  part  in  these  ceremonies  have  a  share  in  the 
benign  fountains  of  the  better  world — in  the  great 
baptism  in  the  heavenly  Jordan,  in  the  gushing  of 
radiance,  in  that  treasure  of  the  Light  which  is  to 
be  opened.  The  liturgical  recitations  (dr&Se)  were 
meant  to  represent  the  beams  {drafie)  of  splendour 
which  would  flow  from  the  house  of  the  Life  to 
meet  the  soul  as  it  sped  upwards  from  the  earth 
(3IS,  p.  49),  etc.  The  ultimate  ground  of  trust, 
however,  was  always  tlie  ceremony  of  immersion  ; 
thus  in  R  18.  13  we  read  : 

'  Your  token  is  the  token  of  the  living  water,  by  which  you 
ascend  to  the  place  of  the  Light.* 

At  the  ceremony  of  immersion — originally  this 
itself  was  the  sign — it  was  the  practice,  as  early 
as  tlie  period  of  the  Geiizu,  to  utter  names,  viz. 
those  of  the  Great  First  Life  (R  196.  8  ;  or  of  the 

1  The  Christian  beli*^{  in  a  redemption  from  spiritual  evil, 
from  the  dominion  of  Satan  and  the  power  of  sin,  is  quite 
foreign  to  Mandsan  thought. 


king  of  light,  R  17  f.)  and  Mandft  d'hayyfi  (MB, 
p.  104  f.). 

To  their  own  rite  of  immersion,  whether  per- 
formed, as  was  usually  the  case,  by  the  individual 
himself,  or,  as  on  feast-days,  with  the  co-operation 
of  a  priest,  or  administered  to  chUdreu,  the  Mand- 
seans  applied  the  term  masbutd  (uniDSKD,  presum- 
ably for  uni'iDSKD  ;  the  odd  pronunciation  given  by 
Siouffi,  masouatta  [French],  could  be  approximately 
correct  only  for  the  plural  form  of  the  noun),  a 
word  which  certainly  comes  from  the  Sem.  verb 
V2S  (the  sound  of  y  is  lost  in  Mand.),  which  the 
Mandseans  use  exclusively  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
ligious practice  in  question  (cf.  §  38).  For  Cliristian 
baptism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writers  of  the  Genzd 
persistently  employ  the  term  used  in  the  Syrian 

Church,  nidmoditd  (Nn-iiDi(C=  (AjJOiOiiD)  and 
the  Afel  forms  of  ,V)S.  They  contemn  and 
vilify  the  Christian  ceremony  because  it  is  per- 
formed not  in  'living,'  but  in  (or  with)  'cut-off' 
water. 

25.  Ku§ta. — In  the  ethical  and  religious  sections 
of  the  Mandffian  literature  much  is  said  about 
kiiStd,  '  straightness,'  'rectitude,'  'veracity.'  In 
the  ritual  the  ceremony  of  immersion  included  a 
gesture  called  'putting  forth  kuStd,'  this  being 
identical  with  what  is  described  in  several  texts  as 
a  stretching  out  of  the  hand  '  from  the  bath  of 
immersion,'  or  (after  the  performance  of  some  other 
religious  duty)  'before  Manda  d'hayyd.'  The 
gesture  was  made  with  the  right  hand,  and  it 
corresponds  to  the  clasp  of  hands  with  which  the 
soul  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Life  and  other 
great  celestial  beings  when  it  reached  the  world 
of  light.  It  was  an  outward  manifestation  of  the 
upright  mind  and  of  loyal  devotion.  Further  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  religious  ceremonies,  which 
were  constantly  being  increased  and  rendered  more 
complex  by  the  priests,  wUl  be  found  in  §  33  below, 
and  more  fully  in  3IIi,  pp.  96-120,  221-226. 

26.  Ceremonial  purity. — In  this  period  the  idea 
of  purity  was  recognized  in  the  sense  of  a  relation 
to  the  world  of  light  so  intimate  that  it  carried 
with  it  exclusion  from  every  object  and  condi- 
tion antipathetic  to  it('Hibil  ziwa,  pure  M.lua'; 
L  116.  17,  'the  Jordan  of  the  Life,  from  which  I 
have  taken  purity').  The  laws  already  mentioned 
regarding  food  came  to  the  Mandaeans  through  the 
medimn  of  the  ethical  code  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
king  of  light,  as  did  also  the  injunction  that 
husbands  and  wives  should  '  wash  themselves  with 
water '  after  cohabitation,  and  women  after  men- 
struation. It  was  onlj'  later  that  the  command- 
ment of  ablution  was  extended  to  many  other 
occasions  of  life  (Siouffi,  cited  in  ME,  p.  9j  f. ). 

27.  Prayers. — Among  the  Manda'ans  prayer  was 
known  as  'com passion,'  or  'petition  and  praise.' 
According  to  the  ethical  code  just  mentioned, 
believers  must  rise  to  pray  thrice  in  the  day-time, 
and  twice  during  the  night,  but  in  otlier  texts, 
apparently  of  Judieo-Christian  origin,  the  only 
prayers  enjoined  are  one  in  the  morning,  one  at 
the  seventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  one  before  sunset, 
while  in  one  passage  (R  300)  prayer  in  the  night- 
time is  actually  forbidden.  We  read  also  of  a 
'  man '  who  (like  the  archangel  Michael  among  the 
Jews)  receives  the  prayers,  and  stores  or  preserves 
them  in  the  treasure-house  of  the  Life  (R  221  f . ,  300). 
In  the  later  redaction  of  a  regulation  in  tlie  ethical 
code  the  believer  is  commanded  to  ask  a  blessing 
upon  flesh-food  before  eating  (R  68  ;  cf.  ME,  p.  94). 
The  priests  drew  up  short  forms  of  prayer  for  these 
ordinances  ;  but  for  protection  against  distress  and 
danger  they  regarded  prayer  in  the  proper  sen.-e  as 
less  effective  than  a  long  series  of  leeitations  from 
the  ancient  book-. 

28.  The  masseqtE. — The  ceremony  termed  mas- 
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scqtA,  'mounting  up,'  'ascent,'  consists  exiluMvely 
of  such  rccitiitions,  iinfl  is  designed  to  help  tlie  souls 
of  the  departed   if  in   their  journey  or  (light  to 
the  better  world  they  should  be  stopped  by  evil- 
disposed  spirits  or  because  of  their  own  sins.     The 
imagination  of  the  Maiidteans  gave  itself  with  zest 
to  descriptions  of  this  ascension  and  of  tlie  stations 
through  which  the  soul  must  pass.    Each  station  is 
pictured  as  a  place  w  here  the  adherents  of  a  false 
religion,  or  various  classes  of  sinful  men,  are  hept 
in  ward  and  punished,  tlie  term  applied  to  sucli  a 
place  being  main),  or  ma/ tartit,  i.e.  'ward,'  'place 
of  custody,' '  prison.'    Some  of  the  descriptions  con- 
tain features  taken  from  Varsi-Unostic  sources,  as, 
e.g.,  the  '  gates'  of  the  planets  situated  one  above 
the  other  (mentioned  as  Mithrnic  in  Origen,  c.  Cch. 
vi.  '22 ;  cf.  MH,  p.  xii),  or  the  guardian  spirits  who 
come  to  meet  the  soul,  and— in  the  latest  GcmA 
texts— the  tree  of  life,  the  balance  in  which  the 
soul  is  weighed,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  etc.  {MH, 
p.  195  f.  ;  so,  in  the  Vatican  DivAn,  beasts  of  prey 
lie  in  wait  fur  the  soul).     The  souls  of  the  devout 
pass  all  the  wards  without  molestation,  because, 
according  to   the  tractates   of   the   GenziX  which 
describe  the  ascension  (x.  11  and  iv.  L),  they  give 
the  'name  and  sign'  that  they  have  'taken  from 
the  waves  of  the  water,'  i.e.  because  they  iirofess 
the  Manda^an  faith  and  thus  show  that  they  belong 
to  the  world  of  light.     In  place  of  this  name  and 
sign,  however,  the  hymns  of  the  GcnzA  (about  12U 
pieces),  all  of  which  lind  tlieir  themes  in  the  destiny 
of  the  soul,  its  imprisonment  in  the  body,  its  release, 
and  its  journey  home  to  the  world  of  light,  insist 
rather  upon  the  necessity  of  good  w orks ;   with 
these  was  probably  associated  a  devout  spirit  (cf., 
e.g.,  L  101.  a  :  '  I  loved  the  Life,  and  Mandfi  d'hayye 
dwelt  in  my  heart').     It  is  but  sehloiii,  however, 
that  we  iincl  in  these  hymns  even  a  few  words  re- 
ferring to  the  religious  practice  of  the  Manda^ans 
or  to  the  '  Jordan.'    The  explanation  of  this  curious 
fact  we  take  to  be  as  follows.     The  masseqtd  for 
the  dead  is  in  reality  a  JSIandnean  imitation  of  a 
corresponding  ceremony  in  the  Parsi  religion.    Ac- 
cording to  Parsi  doctrine,  the  soul,  after  leaving 
the  body,  is  received  by  its  own  good  thoughts, 
words,  and  works— which  assume  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  maiden— and  by  them  is  led  across  the 
narrow  Chinvat  liridge,  or  guarded  against  other 
objects  of  fear.     Now  the  hymns  in  the  Gcnzd  are 
simply  tnasiecjld  hymns,  i.e.,  they  were  composed 
for  use  in  the  Maiidtean  ceremony.     They  are  the 
work  of  Manda>an  writers,  as  cannot  be  doul)ted  in 
view  of  the  mattoi-  incorporated  in  them,  but  m 
composing  them  tlie  writers  must  have  let  their 
thoughts  be  guided  by  the  example  of  the  Parsi 
ceremony  and  tlie  I'arsi  texts. 

29.  Mandaean  poetry.— Although  the  majority  of 
the  Mandican  hymns  can  lay  little  claim  to  real 
poetic  merit,  theV  show  at  least  that  the  Mandieans 
did  not  deal  with  their  religious  knowledge  on 
purely  intellectual  lines,  but  found  in  it  a  source 
of  true  emotion,  and  the  spirit  that  inspires  them 
seems  to  be  one  of  sincere  and  genuine  emotion. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  nmsseqtA  hymns  we  give  here 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  (L  89  f.);  it  should  be 
premised  that  the  use  of  tlie  expression  '  my  con- 
flict' rests  upon  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  entan.gled 
in  the  body  and  in  its  earthly  conditions  generally 
—an  entanglement  that  is  dissolved  at  death. 

1.  '  How  I  rejoice  1  How  111.V  heart  doth  rejoice !  How  I 
rejoice  on  the  daj-  when  my  conflict  is  dissolved,  and  I  go  to 
the  place  o(  the  Life.  .        .      , 

I  8.V  and  I  %o.    At  the  ward  of  .SAuiei  ['  the  suij  )  I  arnveil. 
■■     ■'  Who  taketh  n«-  ii^tst  the  wiird  of  S'lniei  V  " 

Tiu  lliiiic  alms  and  tlij-  well  doint' 


1  titter  a  call : 


1  niter  u  ui4ii  .        ,i  iiu  w*i,tLii  m..   i'.»->-  i"-   

"  Tliv  merit  and  thy  works  .ind  thine  alma  and 
lake  tliee  past  the  ward  o(  SumeS." ' 

8troi>hefl  L'.  3.  4,  and  !i  aii  all  mere  repetitions  ot  the  liini, 
except  that  (ur  .Sanies  they  fubstitute  re.spectivcly  the  moon, 
Ore,  tin-  M>.  n.  and  Rlhfi.    The  hvnin  then  proceeds  : 

6.  "Uow  1  rejoice  I    lloiv  my  lioart  dotli  rejoice!    How  1 


rejoice  on  the  day  when  my  coiiliiit  i»  dissolved,  and  I  ko  to 
the  place  of  the  Life. 

1  Hy  and  I  go.  1  arrived  at  the  water-brooks.  As  1  arrived 
at  the  water-brooks,  the  radiant  beam  (.'  kvi  Tils)  came  forth  to 
meet  me.  He  took  nie  by  my  ri^ht  hand  and  led  me  tbrouKh 
the  water-brooks.  They  jlhe  celestial  beings  appointed  for  the 
purpose]  broii-ht  splendour  and  clothed  nic  with  it ;  Ihe.v 
brought  their  li^-ht  and  wrapped  me  round  with  il.  Life  reclined 
upon  life,  and  found  its  own  life  ;  its  own  life  it  found.' 

Here  follow  a  few  sentences  composed  of  ancient  formnhn : 
their  construction  and,  in  part,  their  sense  are  dirticult  to 
make  out.  .  ,  ,, 

30.  The  Mandaeans  under  Sasanian  rule.  — 1  he 
Maiidicaiis  never  played  a  part  in  the  held  of 
politics.  As  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  go  about 
their  daily  tasks  without  interference,  their  frame 
of  mind  w  as  one  of  entire  content.  They  were  in 
no  sense  a  warlike  people,  and  their  whole  history, 
as  well  as  their  literature,  shows  that  they  were 
able  to  oiler  only  a  weak  resistance  to  persecution 
and  attacks  upon  their  religion. 

Uabylonia,  in  the  period  preceding  its  conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  belonged  to  the  empire  of  the  Sasani- 
ans.  We  cannot  say  whether  the  Mandiean  hatred 
of  the  Jews  was  kindled  by  documents  embodying 
an  anti-Jewish  Gnosis  ;  it  may  perhaps  date  froni 
the  first  half-century  of  our  era,  when  a  number  of 
rapacious  Jewish  satraps,  as  related  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  XVIII.  ix.  1  fi'.  [§  310  H'.,  ed.  Niese]),  provoked 
the  whole  pojiulatiun  to  an  outbreak  against  them- 
selves and  their  compatriots. 

The  Sasanians  persecuted  the  Maniclucans  and 
the  Christians  who  adhered  to  Kome,  but  they 
spared  the  Nestorian  Church,  which  was  subject 
to  the  SUte,  and  the  jieaceable  Maiida;aiis.  The 
latter,  however,  were  sometimes  ill-treated  by 
Christian  monks  who  went  to  them  as  missionaries. 
In  the  GcnzA  (xvi.  K)  we  find  an  account  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  worsliip,  ami  (i.  and 
ii.  R)  we  are  told  that  the  attempts  to  convert  the 
Manda>ans  were  not  always  carried  out  '  with 
sweetness'— with  discourses  and  inomises— but 
were  also  sujiported  by  force.  In  that  satrapy, 
doubtless,  the  Nestorian  Church  had  at  one  time 
sufficient  inlluence  to  have  the  soldierv  employed 
on  its  behalf ;  and,  accordingly,  we  read  (R  28.  16) : 
•  When  He  [the  '  Saviour  Jesus ']  compels  you,  say,  '' W  e  are 
lliine"  •  but  in  your  hearts  acknowledt;e  Him  not,  and  deny' not 
the  word  of  your  lord,  the  exalted  kiii^'  of  light;  for  hidden 
things  are  not  manifest  to  the  lying  Ues.siah.' 

31.  In  the  period  of  the  Arabian  invasion  ;  mi- 
gration.—Then  (c.  A.li.  650)  came  the  incursion  of 
the  Muslim  Arabs,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Sasaniiin 
empire.  Certain  late  portions  of  the  GcnzA  make 
reference  to  the  gate  and  the  demons  of  the  planet 
Mars,    'Nirig  [Nergal]    who  is  called   the  Arab 

'Abdalft.'  ^.    ,,        ,    ,    .. 

'  The  whole  earth  is  made  subject  to  his  throne  ;  to  ms 
followers  all  things  fall  a  prey  ;  '  day  after  day  they  make  war 
and  shed  blood,  antl  are  ever  an  opi>re88ion  to  the  tribe  of  tlie 
souls,  and  to  the  great  family  of  the  Life  ' ;  'and  there  are  also 
many  souls  of  the  great  family  ot  the  Life  who  go  over  to  tliem, 
and  deny  the  name  of  the  Life.  .  .  .'  In  their  distress  the  devout 
Mandasa'ns  comforted  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
wicked  'Abdala  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  infernal  prisons, 
where  his  followers  take  hiin  to  task,  asking  why  they  now 
suffer  lormcnU  in  the  realm  of  darkness  while  '  the  servants  o[ 
the  alien  [i.e.  llandti  dhayycj,  against  whom  we  drew  the 
sword,  mount  up  to  the  world  of  light '  (illi,  Ji.  J"-.'-)- ,       „, , 

It  must  have  been  about  this  period,  in  tlie  ah 
or  8th  cent.  A. I).,  that  most  of  tlie  Mandaeans, 
havin"  readied  the  limits  of  endurance,  ga\c  way 
before  the  Muslim  Arabs,  and  migrated  from 
Babylonia  to  the  adjacent  districts  of  Persia.  It 
is  possible  that  the  minority,  as  found  later  on  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  had  for  a  time  ostensibly 
adojited  Islam,  or  that  they  concealed  themselves 
anion;;  the  .adjoining  mar.shes.  .. 

32.  Restoration  of  the  cultus.— Tractate  xxvu.  Iv 
may  be  iiilerprclcd  .as  a  suiniiions  to  a  meeting  of 
llie"Mand;eaii  coiiiiiiniiities  cither  on  the  banks  of 
Ihe  rivers  of  Khu/.islini  or  (after  peace  had  been 
le.-tored)  in  their  old  home;  it  i>  a  inaiiileslo  111 
which  'we,   the  Turmidas,'  turn  with  prayer  and 
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ill!  jui:Uioii  to  the  MmuUi'ans  of  both  sexes  to  nv™ 
(hem  to  fulfil  their  religious  duties.  The  people 
are  to  come  on  Sundays  to  the  temple  (lit.  'dwell- 
ing ' ;  down  to  modern  times  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  small  house  with  gabled  roof),  where,  in 
becoming  order,  they  are  to  stand  praying  behind 
the  Tarmidfis,  to  take  part  in  the  communion,  etc. 
This  tractate  is  unmistakably  one  of  the  very  latest 
compositions  in  the  Genzd,  and  is  a  documentary 
witness  to  the  rise  of  an  eccle.siastical  organization 
among  the  Mandteans.  In  earlier  texts  the  term  tar- 
mictc{ioi-  -ToSn),  like  the  corresponding  word  /xadriTai 
in  the  NT,  means  simply  '  believers ' ;  but  by  this 
time  it  was  the  name  which  the  priests  applied  to 
themselves.   The  institution  of  Sunday,  as  is  shown 

by  its  designation  as  habiabbd  (]n  ■  "^r-*^ ;  cf. 

Peshitta  of  Mt  28'),  was  adopted  by  the  Mandoeans 
from  Syro-Christian  usage,  though,  of  course, 
through  the  medium  of  documents  of  whose  origin 
they  were  ignorant.  The  manifesto  urges  the  due 
observance  of  the  day  (ME,  pp.  88,  90).  The 
religious  ceremonies  enjoined  are  those  of  old  : 
immersion,  performed  by  the  individual  himself  or 
applied  by  parents  to  children,  the  stretcliing  forth 
of  the  right  hand,  and  the  partaking  of  comuiunion- 
bread.  Everything  is  as  yet  quite  primitive,  in 
harmony  with  the  fact  that  the  tannide,  '  priests,' 
are  still'  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  mnlfdne, 
'  teachers,'  reverence  for  wdiom  had  been  enjoined 
in  the  moral  code  (cf.  §  13). 

33.  Introduction  of  new  ceremonies  by  the 
priests. — In  the  period  that  immediately  followed 
the  priests  formed  themselves  into  an  organized 
body  and  gradually  aiuplilied  the  religious  cere- 
monial with  rites  requiring  tlie  co-operation  of  an 
official  celebrant,  or,  at  least,  elaborated  such  rites 
from  the  traditional  usages,  and  conjoined  them 
with  the  simple  ceremonies  of  earlier  times.  Kven 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Genzd  as 
attested  in  the  latest  sections  of  that  work  (cf. 
ME,  p.  1U4),  we  find,  besides  the  rite  of  marking 
the  forcliead  with  water  from  the  river,  a  sign 
made  with  oil ;  a  certain  mixture  was  prescribctl, 
and  was  to  be  prepared  and  applied  by  the  priests. 
The  draught  of  'living'  water  was  duplicated, 
being  taken  once  from  the  indi\iduars  own  hand 
and  once  from  the  priest's  bowl  {qniuiid).  "The 
priesthood  ventured  even  to  institute,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  commimion-bread,  a  host  of  higher 
order,  the  '  superior  pehtd'  which  was  reserved  for 
them.selves  and  the  Salmanfts  (see  below).  They 
also  instituted  a  sacrament  for  the  dying  (cf.  Mil, 
p.  82),  and,  in  addition  to  the  masseqtd  of  the  dead, 
one  for  the  living.  The  latter  was  an  eiglit  days' 
ceremony,  and  conferred  upon  the  person  concerned 
the  title  of  ialmdnd  tdbd,  '  bles.sed  perfect  one,'  as 
well  a.s  priestly  rank  ;  he  was  thenceforward  re- 
garded as  dead  to  the  world,  and  had  to  abstain 
from  sexual  intercourse.  The  ordinaiy  immersions 
performed  by  the  individual  Mandaean  as  time  and 
opportunity  permitted — everjf  day,  morning  and 
evening  (Le-Gouz,  Voyage  et  observations,  p.  301), 
or  only  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  and  the  days 
precetling  tliem  (Sioiiili,  La  Rdigio'n  des  Soubbas, 
p.  S:!) — could  still  be  regularly  performed  without 
priestly  .assistance.  About  this  time,  however,  an 
annual  festival  was  introduced  at  which  all  the 
members  of  a  community  assembled  upon  tlie  bank 
of  a  river.  This  celebration,  conducted  by  a  priest, 
included,  in  its  tirst  part,  all  the;ceremonies  requir- 
ing to  be  performed  in  the  river  and  with  river 
water  ;  but  here  the  priest,  using  his  right  hand, 
submerged  the  layman  three  times ;  thrice,  too, 
he  made  the  sign  upon  the  recipient's  forehead, 
and  thrice,  witli  his  own  hand,  gave  him  water  to 
drink  (Qolasfd,  fol.  9.  32  ff.).  Further,  the  iirst 
immersion  of  children  now  assumed  the  form  of  a 


baptism  administered  by  a  priest  with  one  or  two 
assistants  (for  ti'xfs  and  references  bearing  upon 
the.se  bapti.-mscf.  MR,  pp.  2'21-224). 

34.  Ceremonies  wrongly  interpreted  by  Euro- 
peans.— The  assertion  tliat  the  Manda'ans  worship 
the  cross  rests  upon  references  in  the  Xtirratio  of 
Ignatius  a  Jesu  (p.  38),  and  is  due  to  misappre- 
hension. What  actually  takes  place  is  that  at 
great  festivals  a  priest  of  higher  rank  sticks  a  few 
cane  rods  into  the  ground  close  together  and  cross- 
wise, and  that  he  renders  homage  to  this  symbol. 
The  structure  is  termed  '  beams  01  splendour,'  and 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  symbolizing  the  world  of 
light. 

Reports  dating  from  the  17th  cent,  agree  In 
stating  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Manda?ans 
in  Basra  to  sacrifice  a  fowl  once  a  year,  and  Jean 
Th6venot  writes  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  'la 
sacrifice  de  la  poule '  on  the  2nd  of  November  1665. 
Since,  however,  the  Manda-an  religion  does  not  per- 
mit animal  sacrifices,  such  statements  refer  in  all 
likelihood  to  the  fowl  whose  blood  was  used  in 
preparing  the  special  host  mentioned  above.  Ac- 
cording to  Sioutfi,  the  '  superior  pehtd'  was  made 
but  once  a  year,  and  was  in  the  form  of  baked 
wheaten  cakes,  each  of  which  was  sprinkled  on 
both  sides  with  four  drops  of  sesame  oil  and  four 
drops  of  the  blood  of  a  newly-killed  pigeon.  The 
dead  bird  was  afterwards  buried  in  the  temple, 
presumably  with  a  view  to  ratifying  its  slaughter 
as  a  sacred  act.  The  act  was  thus  in  no  sense  a 
sacrifice,  and  it  is  so  little  in  keeping  with  the 
fabric  of  the  Mandtean  cult  that  its  institution  can 
be  characterized  only  as  a  gross  blunder  on  the 
part  of  the  priests. 

35.  The  priestly  hierarchy ;  an  order  of  con- 
fession in  uje  Persian  settlement. — The  priestly 
system  included  the  followin<j  grades  :  pupils,  wdio 
were  in  training  from  their  fifth  or  seventh  year  ; 
assistants  employed  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  ; 
priests,  who  had  to  pass  an  examination  and  be 
ordained  ;  and  high  priests,  chosen  by  the  ordinary 
priests  from  their  own  number.  The  name  applied 
to  an  assistant  (and  perhaps  also  to  a  pupil)  was 
.<f/rmdd  or  Skandd  (cf.  MS,  p.  169),  and  to  a  priest, 
i'lrmidd,  while  a  high  priest  bore  the  Persian  title 
of  ganzibi-d,  '  treasurer.  Each  priest  had  his  own 
dishes  and  table,  and  partook  of  food  and  drink 
apart  from  the  others  ;  but  his  wife,  by  a  special 
consecration,  might  sit  with  him  at  meals.  There 
are  numerous  data  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
clericalizing  of  the  Jlanda-an  cult  was  carried 
fiirthest  in  the  Persian  settlement.  Besides  the 
title  of  the  high  priest,  the  names  of  several 
articles  of  priestly  attire  (rastd)  are  Persian  words 
— tdtjd,  kanzald,  panddmd.  The  priest's  seal-ring 
(Sioutli,  '  le  chaunuavar')  bears  the  device,  '  Name 
of  Yawar  ziwa '  ;  had  the  inscription  originated  in 
Babylonia,  it  would  have  been  '  Name  of  Manda 
d'hayye.'  Again,  while  the  Knrratio  of  Ignatius 
(p.  23)  shows  distinctly  that  the  Mand;eans  of  Basra 
knew  nothing  of  the  practice  of  confessing  to  a 
priest,  Sioulfi's  informant,  who  appears  to  have 
studied  in  Persia,  tells  of  a  form  of  confession 
according  to  which  the  sinner,  upon  making  a 
penitent  acknowledgment  of  his  sins,  three  times 
receives  absolution  for  the  same  sin,  i.e.,  he  is 
assured  of  the  remission  of  future  penalty  ;  but 
after  the  Hard  time  further  tran.sgre.-ision  can  be 
expiated  only  by  certain  good  works.  The  jjassage 
of  the  Gfiizd  to  which  appeal  is  made  in  support 
of  this  ordinance  simplj'  enjoins  that  the  devout 
.-hall  thrice  're-erect'  apostates  or  transgressors 
lieforo  casting  them  out  of  the  conimunity. 

36.  Final  redaction  of  the  Genza  writings. — 
Persian  loan-words  are  found  even  in  the  oldest 
Mandsean  texts,  but  names  like  Yftwar  ('  friend,' 
'helper'),  Sara,  and  Bahram  (Verethraghna)  could 
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hardly  li.ive  come  into  vopip  amonf;  the  Manila'ans 
except  on  Per.Mim  soil.  When,  accordingly,  in 
many  tractates  wc  tiiwl  these  names  taking'  (he 
place  of  the  nndonbtcilly  innie  ancient  Manila 
d'hayyi',  and\\li<'n  we  ohscrve  (hat  in  other.-,  in 
pas.'^ages  where  ( he  bearer  of  thai  epithet  is  men- 
tioneu,  it  is  added  that  he  is  also  called  Sam, 
Y.lwar,  etc.,  it  seems  hi;:hly  jirohiihle  (hat  most  of 
the  traptate.s  in  the  di'iizA  nn<ler«ent  their  linal 
redaction,  i.e.  attained  I  heir  present  form,  in  the 
Persian  province. 

37.  Religious  decadence ;  obsolescence  of  the 
language.  l>y  'he  time  when  Ihe '.\lili;lsid  khalifs 
had  established  peace  and  order  Ihrou^hout  their 
domains,  (he  ^fandican  religion  had  passed  its 
zenith.  'I'lie  desire  for  Unowdedse  and  the  spirit 
of  enth\isiasm  were  quenched  ;  the  theolo^ieal 
activities  that  had  been  earnestly  directed  towards 
a  sohition  of  life's  enigmas  had  spent  themselves, 
and  had  yiven  place— as  in  the  writers  of  the 
Vr^St!  (I'liinlkc  and  the  Siilrd  d'Yrihij(i—U)  placid 
dialectics  .and  fable-m.ahing.  The  soul  wdiich 
knew  that  it  had  come  forth  from  a  better  world 
and  would  again  behold  its  primal  abode  was  no 
longer  a  wcll-si>ring  of  sacre<l  lyric  ;  the  Mandiean 
had,  in  fact,  become  familiarized  with  his  faith, 
and  was  now  an.xious  sim]ily  to  bring  his  store  of 
ancient  hymns  into  order,  to  keep  it  intact,  and  to 
use  it  [iroperly.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the 
Mandoeans  gathered  their  writings  into  collections, 
and  composed  the  liturgical  directions  or  regula- 
tions comprised  in  the  Qolfstd,  the  Marriage 
Forniidari/,  andthePavis  Divd)i.  Moreover,  living, 
as  they  now  did,  in  isolated  groups  among  peoples 
of  other  faiths,  they  gradually  lo.st  the  use  of  their 
ancestral  dialect,  and  Arabic,  which  had  made 
its  way  into  these  districts,  became  their  ver- 
nacular, though  Manda?an  still  maintained  its 
place  in  religious  worship.  In  the  process  of 
organizing  the  ritual  every  ceremony  came  to  be 
introduced  and  concluded  with  recitations  from 
the  sacred  books;  in  the  musseqtil,  indeed,  the 
recitations  constitute<l  the  main  element,  and, 
according  to  Sioulh,  this  ceremonial,  designed  to 
succour  the  departed,  lasted  for  seven  days.  Since, 
however,  the  teachings  of  the  Genzd  required  all 
believers  to  engage  in  such  recitations,  the  priests 
endeavoured,  by  instructing  the  young,  to  confer 
upon  the  laity  the  ability  to  read  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  understand  the  texts,  although  their 
own  learning  was  doubtless  almost  wholly  conllned 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  liturgy  and  a  traditional 
understanding  of  their  own  language. 

38.  The  Sabians  of  the  Qur'an  ;  Mughtasila 
and  Mandaeans. — In  the  tiuran  we  lintl  three 
passages  (ii.  59,  v.  73  ;  cf.  xxii.  17)  in  which  the  Jews, 
the  Nasar.'eans  (Christians),  and  the  Sabians  are 
assured  of  religious  toleration.  The  famous  Muslim 
scholar  al-Mas'udi,  writing  in  the  lOtli  cent.,  speaks 
of  Chahhean  or  Babylonian  Sabians  '  whose  rem- 
nants live  to-day  in  villages  among  the  swamps 
between  Wasit  and  I'asra,'  states  that  in  their 
prayers  they  turn  to  the  ])ole-star  and  Capricorn, 
and  describes  them  as  'those  who  wear  girdles' 
(S.  deSacy,  Kutir.-sct  extraiU,  vill.  i.  [1810]  1,32  tf.). 
The  Manda'ans  t\irned  towarils  the  north,  and 
wore  the  ginlle.  Moreover,  the  Kildb  iil-Fihrist 
(p.  340,  1.  26)  states  that  the  Sabians  of  the 
marshes  are  the  Mughtasila,  a  word  meaning 
'those  who  wash  themselves,'  and  it  also  declares 
that  they  wash  all  their  food — a  practice  which,  so 
far  at  least  as  flesh-food  is  concerned,  is  also  en- 
joined in  the  Gcnzd.  To  the.se  Mughtasila,  how- 
ever, the  same  writer  ascribes  a  doctrine  of  dualism 
— a  thing  quite  unknown  in  the  Mandrean  docu- 
ments ;  ancl  he  also  states  that  many  of  them  s(ill 
worship  the  stars,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
guarantee  of  toleration  in  the  Qui'an  assumes  that 


the  Siiliians  believe  in  One  God  (and  in  the  Last 
Judgment).  To  account  for  the.se  references  to 
the  Mughtasila  there  seem  to  be  two  alternative 
hypotheses  at  our  disposal  :  we  may  suppose  cither 
that  (he  Sabians  of  (he  marshes  were  descendants 
of  that  group  of  originally  heathen  baptists  of 
Habylonia  uliich  did  not  share  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  the  Mandicaiis,  or  that  .sonie  of  the 
Manihcans  had  (aken  r(^fu;.;e  from  the  Arabs  in 
the  swamps  (§  31),  and  there,  while  adhering  to 
their  custom  of  bathing  and  washing,  had  adopted 
new  and  alien  doc(rines.  For  further  particulars 
n^garding  (he  Mughtasila  cf.  art.  Kltce.s.mtk.s, 
v<d.  V.  p.  2()S. 

The  passages  in  the  (Jur'an  and  the  name 
'Sabians'  would  apjdy  most  ajiproxiniatelj'  (o  the 
Mand'cans.  The  Mandicans,  in  speaking  of  their 
practice  of  immersion,  always  employ  forms  of 
the  verbal  rooi  vas,  as,  i\g.,  in  R  '286.  1  :  p'K)3 
K'ans  pnxjDi,  '  who  immerse  their  sons  and  their 
daughters'  ;  by  their  Arab  neighbours  they  were 
termed  Sul>ba  down  even  to  recent  times,  and  in 
European  accounts  dating  from  the  17th  cent, 
they  were  called  '  Sabbi,'  '  Sabbei,'  '  Sabi,'  '  Saba-i ' 
— the  termination  being  that  of  the  Ital.  or  Lat. 
plural.  The  name  may  formerly  have  covered  the 
Mughtasila  as  well,  and  the  latter  po.ssihly  also 
came  under  the  references  of  the  tjur'an.  As 
regards  the  Manda-ans,  we  have  already  seen  that, 
as  an  outconje  of  the  doctrine  of  the  king  of  light, 
they  had  become  monotheists,  and  thai;  they  be- 
lieved in  a  future  retribution. 

39.  Ostensible  Christianity  of  the  Mandaeans. — 
The  toleration  extended  to  tlie  Sabians  by  no 
means  secured  for  the  Manda-ans  a  eomlition  of 
life  satisfactory  in  every  resjieot.  In  course  of 
time  —  perhaps  more  than  once  —  circumstances 
arose  in  which  they  thought  it  better  to  be  re- 
garded as  Christians.  As,  however,  besides  the 
name  of  '  Manddyfi,'  they  had  also  adopted  that  by 
which  the  Christians  were  known,  viz.  '  NAsdr^j'S' 
— in  the  Genzd  the  latter  is  actually  used  more 
frequently  than  the  former — it  would  demand  no 
gre.it  etlbrt  on  their  part  to  say  that  they  were 
Christians.  If,  e.g.,  they  no  longer  wished  to  be 
regarded  as  akin  to  the  Sabians  dwelling  in  the 
marshes,  or  if  they  hoped  to  evade  a  tax  imposed 
specifically  on  the  Sabians,  they  would  probably 
assume  the  Christian  name  without  misgiving. 
According  to  Ignatius  a  Jesu  [Nnrnitio,  i.,  a 
chapter  written  by  himself),  the  Mandseans  of 
Basra  believed  that  Muhammad  had  granted 
them  a  document  guaranteeing  their  safety,  but 
that  his  suc'cessors  had  not  respected  it.  Ignatius 
also  states  that  the  Mandarins  were  formerly 
united  with  the  Chaldean  (christians,  but  that, 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  his 
time,  they  had  renounced  the  authority  of  the 
Babjdbnian  jiatriarch  and  abandoned  the  name  of 
'Christians.  If  we  ipialify  this  statement  by 
saying  tlnit  the  Mand;ean  communities  had  at  one 
time  joined  hands  with  the  ('liurch — though  only 
for  a  while — it  will  be  quite  correct. 

The  Arabian  writer,  yainza  IsfahJiiH  (belonging,  like  th«  two 
Arabian  writers  already  cited,  t^o  tbe  10th  cent.),  affirms  that 
the  true  Sal)ians,  i.e.  those  whom  the  Qm- an  lias  in  view,  were 
heretical '  (.'hristiaiis,  '  living  between  the  desert  and  tlie 
swamps.'  This  opinion  may  nave  arisen  from  a  fnsion  of  \'afrue 
reports  about  the  Manda;an8  and  the  Mu(;htasila,  and  it  nii^^^ht 
possibly  be  taken  aa  indirect  evidence  that  as  early  as  llie  lOth 
cent,  tlie  Mandieans  desired  to  be  regarded  as  Christians.  On 
the  other  hand,  n  Muslim  niiirbt  (|uite  well  think  of  alt  the 
f^iihians,  by  reason  of  their  baptistic  practices,  as  belonging  to 
the  Christian  body. 

40.  The  Mandaeans  as  'Christians  of  St.  John.' 
— The  Portuguese  monks  through  v.hose  reports 
the  existence  of  the  Mtuidaans  was  first  made 
known  in  Europe  asserted  that  they  were  descended 
from  the  disciples  of  .Tolin  the  Baptist  (cf.  a  letter 
from  Pietro  della   V'alle,   dated   June    1622),  and 
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from  that  time,  in  treatises  and  text-books  of 
Church  Historj-,  they  have  been  referred  to  and 
regarded  (on  the  ground  of  Ac  18-=  19'*-)  as  Christ- 
iani  S.  toannis,  'Christians  of  St.  John.'  It 
was  not  without  some  support  from  their  own 
side  that  this  designation  gained  currencj'.  A 
number  of  Mandasans  who  had  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  visited 
Rome  in  the  period  between  1652  and  1660,  and 
Abraham  Echellensis,  wlio  cultivated  a  most 
friendly  intercourse  with  them  in  order  to  gain 
the  fullest  possible  information  regarding  their 
characteristics  and  doctrine,  was  told  by  them 
that  their  people  called  themselves  '  Nasarseans 
of  Yahya  '—though  in  Arabic  only,  the  qualifying 
phrase  perhaps  meaning  that  they  did  not  call 
themselves  so  in  their  own  religious  language,  or 
among  themselves,  but  that  they  adopted  the  name 
only  in  their  intercourse  with  people  of  a  different 
faith  ;  at  all  events  the  phrase  implies  that  they 
did  not  speak  of  themselves  as  kristidne  (R  55.  14, 
282.  12). 

John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned  in  a  single  tractate 
only  (cf.  §  II),  whicli  long  lay  almost  unnoticed 
by  the  Mandawns,  but  at  length,  when  the  final 
additions  and  a  number  of  titles  to  tlie  writings  of 
the  GenzA  came  to  be  formulated  (R  57.  23,  188. 
26,  213.  10,  218.  23),  a  period  opened  in  which  the 
Manda^ans  turned  to  the  figure  of  the  Baptist 
with  intense  intere-^t,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  his  old  name  Yohanna  (which  they  pronounce 
Yflhdna)  was  now  expanded  to  Yahya-Ycihannd, 
or  was  sometimes  simjily  superseded  by  YahyS. 
Yahyil  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name — the  form 
by  which  the  Baptist  is  mentioned  and  highly  ex- 
tolled in  the  Qur'an  (iii.  34,  vi.  85,  xix.  13-15). 
May  we  not,  therefore,  venture  to  suppose  that 
the  reason  why  the  writers  of  this  period  bring 
John  into  such  prominence  and  make  him  a  hero 
of  their  people  was  that  they  had  already  begun  to 
refer  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  Muslim  authori- 
ties, as  the  prophit  of  their  religion  ?  Henceforth 
they  could  claim,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
thought  fit,  to  rank  as  '  Nasuray§  d'Yahva'— a 
name  which,  to  all  except  themselves,  could  mean 
nothing  else  than  '  Christians  of  John.' 

Finally,  they  are  .said  actually  to  have  introduced 
the  name  of  Yahya-Yhhana  into  their  baptismal 
formula,  and^to  have  done  so,  in  fact,  by  speaking 
of  the  rite  itself  as  having  been  instituted  by  God, 
by  Manda  d'hayyS,  and  by  John  (of.  iMli,  p.  225, 
on  Sioutfi's  authority).  This  innovation  would 
seem  to  be  best  explained  as  a  result  of  the  lesson 
constantly  impressed  upon  the  Manda;ans  by 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  during  the  17tli  cent., 
viz.  that  their  baptism  was  only  the  baptism  of 
John  mentioned  in  Ac  18-'  19',  and  as  a  counter- 
stroke  to  the  attempts  to  bring  them  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  fold. 

41.  In  the  period  of  the  Portuguese  ascendancy 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.— In  the  IGth  cent,  the  Portu- 
guese dominated  the  Indian  Ocean,  establishing 
themselves  securely  at  Goa  on  the  Indian  and  at 
Muscat  on  tlie  Arabian  coast,  and  in  the  harbours 
of  Ceylon.  They  forced  their  way  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,'and  on  the  coast  of  Persia  made  the  island 
of  Hormuz  the  base  of  their  militarj'  forces ;  and 
with  the  pasha  of  the  district  of  Basra  they  reached 
an  agreement  by  which,  in  return  for  annual  gifts, 
he  permitted  them  to  have  a  trading-station  in 
Basra,  and  promised  to  protect  it.  The  Portuguese 
soldiers  and  traders  were  everywhere  followed  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  founded  missions,  and  secured 
the  government  of  such  settlements  as  '  Christian 
territories'  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Inquisition.  Thus  Portuguese  monks  came  to 
Basra,  where  they  obtained  a  house  and  made  one 
of  its  rooms  into  a  church,  their  hope  being  to  win 


for  the  Roman  faith  more  particularly  the  schis- 
matic (Ncstorian  and  AiTuenian)  Christians  living 
in  the  district.  Their  attention,  however,  would 
soon  be  attracted  by  the  Mandseans,  for  the  number 
of  the  latter  in  Basra  and  its  neighbourhood  in 
the  17th  cent,  was  .still  estimated  at  14,000-15,000, 
while  in  the  city  itself  they  are  said  to  have  formed 
the  majority  of  the  population  (Le-Gouz).  Decades 
may  have  elapsed,  however,  before  the  monks 
learned  that  the  '  Sabbi '  held  John  the  Baptist  in 
honour  and  baptized  their  children,  and  so  came 
to  believe  that  this  haptistic  people  were  already 
senu-Christians,  and  needed  only  a  little  instruc- 
tion in  order  to  become  good  Catholics.  The 
Discursus  which  Ignatius  issued  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Narratio  jn'ovides  the  arguments  to  be 
employed  in  persuading  the  Mandtean  priests  ;  but 
the  latter  were  not  to  be  won  over  by  such  simple 
means.  Thereupon  the  missionaries,  bent  upon 
gaining  their  end,  induced  the  pasha  to  order  the 
Sabbi,  under  threat  of  fines  or  bodily  penalties,  to 
attend  the  Roman  Catiiolic  place  oif  worship  and 
observe  Sunday  according  to  the  Christian  practice 
of  resting  from  servile  work  on  that  day.  In  this 
way  the  work  of  conversion  was  set  on  foot,  sup- 
ported, however,  by  doles  of  food  and  clothing  to 
the  children  of  the  poorer  Manda^ans. 

About  this  time  the  Mandjean  communities  suf- 
fered a  considerable  loss  from  another  cause.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  17th  cent,  the  Portuguese  found 
that  their  commercial  monopo!}'  on  the  Persian 
coast  was  challenged,  and  by  way  of  strengthen- 
ing their  powers  of  defence  they  resorted  to  the 
employment  of  mercenaries.  To  the  Portuguese 
cantonments  the  Mand.'eans  are  said  to  have 
flocked  in  vast  numbers  from  Basra,  and,  no 
doubt,  from  Persia  also — people  who,  of  course, 
had  there  barely  managed  to  live.  In  their  new 
capacity  they  were  instructed  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  received  Christian  bapti.sm  (Le-Gouz, 
della  Valle). 

The  fortified  inshore  island  of  Hormuz,  which 
commanded  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  was 
invested  by  British  merchantmen  and  the  military 
forces  of  the  '  Duke '  of  Shiraz  in  1622,  and  sur- 
rendered on  the  1st  of  May  of  that  year.  The 
prestige  of  the  Portuguese  was  at  an  end  ;  their 
missionaries  withdrew  from  Basra,  and  the  Mand- 
jeans  once  more  enjoyed  freedom  in  their  religious 
services.  Of  the  Christian  converts  some  embraced 
Islam,  while  the  rest  reverted  to  their  ancestral 
faith — '  et  ne  sen  conserva  pas  quatre  Chretiens ' 
(Le-Gouz). 

42.  In  Basra  in  the  time  of  Ignatius  a  Jesu. — 
The  place  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  was  taken  by 
an  Italian  mission  of  Discalced  Carmelites  under 
the  leadership  of  Ignatius  a  Jesu.  AVithin  a  few 
3'ears  Ignatius  came  to  realize  that  great  or  lasting 
results  woidd  never  be  secured  among  the  Mand- 
a;ans  while  they  lived  in  Persia,  and  he  devised 
the  plan  of  persuading  them  to  emigrate  to  Christ- 
ian territories.  From  the  Portuguese  viceroy  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  he  obtained  a  guarantee  that 
MandKans  who  so  desired  would  receive  grants  of 
land  in  the  colonies  under  the  viceregal  authority, 
on  condition  that  they  would  give  their  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Tl>e  otler  of 
settlements  in  Ceylon  was  accepted  by  many  who 
were  eventually  rejected  because  they  insisted 
upon  being  allowed  to  take  their  priests  with  them 
and  to  remain  loyal  to  their  faith  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  a  nnmber  of  Mandseans  were  sent 
forth,  such  migrations  having  taken  place,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  Assemani  from  documents  of 
the  Cotigrcffotio  de  propnganda  Jidc,  in  the  years 
1629,  1633,'  1646,  and  1650.  The  whole  affair, 
however,  came  to  very  little,  and  all  that  Ignatius 
himself  says  of  it  is  that  he  had  once  sent  to  the 
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viceroy  of  Goa  u  uamber  of  men  who  were  to  act 
as  the  spokesmen  of  their  people,  and  also  to  look 
forsuit-al>Ie  residences  in  Ceylon,  and  that  at  length 
other  fifty  Manduians,  some  of  them  with  their 
■wives  and  children,  had  set  out  for  Muscat.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  between  1638  and  1658  the 
Portuguese  were  gradually  expelleil  from  Ceylon 
by  the  Dutch. 

43.  Numerical  strength  of  the  Mandaean  com- 
munities in  the  17th  century. — Information  regard- 
ing the  numerical  strength  of  the  Manda'an.s  and 
their  ditlusion  in  the  contiguous  jjrovinces  of 
Turkey  and  Persia — as  found,  jirobably,  in  the 
tirst  half  of  the  17th  cent. — is  provided  by  a  map 
published  in  Paris  by  Melchisedech  Th^venot  in 
1063.  This  map,  which,  unfortunately,  bears  no 
date,  embraces  the  area  throughout  which  the 
Mandxau  communities  were  scattered,  and  gives 
on  its  lower  margin  a  list  of  the  townships  in  which 
they  were  located  and  the  number  of  families  in 
each  community.  We  lind  an  aggregate  of  3279 
families  living  in  31  settlements.  By  far  the  largest 
figure,  exactly  '20U0,  is  conjoined  with  yuwaiza, 
in  Persia ; '  next  comes  Tina  with  500  families  and 
Basra  with  400,  then  one  place  with  50,  two  with 
30,  and  others  with  numbers  ranging  from  2  to  20, 
while  to  four  place-names  a  dotted  line  is  attached, 
and  to  several  others  only  a  stroke.  We  shall 
thus  hardly  err  in  assuming  a  total  of  some  3400 
families. 

44.  Reports  of  European  travellers  since  1650. 
— Ignatius  a  Jesu  left  Basra  in  1650  or  1651,  and 
the  Christians  no  longer  endeavoured  to  win  the 
Mandfeans  for  the  Church.  It  is  true  that 
the  mission-house  was  not  abandoned,  and  that 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  continued  to  wave  from  its 
roof,  while  the  pasha  still  received  his  annual  gift ; 
but,  when  Jean  Thevenot  lodged  there  in  1665,  he 
found  that  it  was  tenanted  only  by  a  single  Italian 
monk,  and  that  the  church  stood  open  for  prayer 
not  only  to  Europeans,  but  to  Nestorian  and 
Armenian  Christians.  Shortly  afterwards,  when 
the  station  had  once  more  been  brought  into  work- 
ing order,  its  director,  the  Carmelite  Archangelus 
a  S.  Theresia,  was  oljliged  to  expend  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  to  procure  Mandaean  MSS  for 
Robert  Huntmgton,  who  lived  in  Aleppo  from 
1671  to  1681.  The  vendors  were  a  couple  of 
Manda?ans,  one  of  whom  had  to  be  assured  upon 
oath  that  his  co-religionists  should  never  hear  of 
the  transaction,  while  the  other  had  become  a 
convert  to  Islam. 

A  long  period  then  elapsed  during  which  little 
or  no  information  regarding  the  jMandseans  reached 
Europe.  Paragraphs  devoted  to  them  (and  often 
referred  to  in  encyclopajdias)  in  J.  Chardin,  Voyaqcs, 
etc.  (Paris,  168611'.),  and  E.  Kaempller,  Ammni- 
tatum,  etc.,  fasc.  v.  (Lemgow,  1712),  simply  repeat 
accounts  previously  published.  In  176.)  Carsten 
Niebuhr  visited  Basra  and  found  that  only  a  few 
'Sabians'  lived  there;  he  had  their  alphabet 
transcribed  for  him  by  a  smith.  Naval  Lieu- 
tenant Ormsby,  the  friend  of  J.  11.  Wellstcd, 
stayed  at  Hit  for  live  days  in  1833,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  Mand;eans  had  a  community  with 
a  priest  in  that  city,  though  neither  there  nor 
elsewhere  could  ho  leain  anything  about  them  but 
the  most  meagre  details. 

The  first  European  to  gain  really  fresh  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Mandamus  was  the  German 
Orientalist  H.  Petermann,  who,  in_the  spring  of 
1854,  spent  three  months  in  Suq  es-Siyukh  on  the 
Euphrates,  learned  the  Mandsean  language  from 
the  local  high  priest  Yahyft  (-Btilad),  and  in  the 
latter's  company  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  a 

•  Accordinir  to  a  statoment  of  Pietro  delta  Valle,  dathit,'  troui 
1622,  tlie  MniKtaiana  in  Persia  lived  principally  in  the  district 
Ol  Kamalawa,  not  far  from  ^uwaiio.  I 


number  of  ceremonies,  including  the  five  dayg' 
baptismal  festival.  At  length,  however,  a  much 
greater  addition  tn  our  Icnowledge  was  contributed 
by  the  information  with  which  a  grandson  of  this 
\ahj'll  gratified  the  curio.sity  of  N.  SiouHi,  French 
vice-cimsul  at  BagluUul,  in  1875.  The  fuUncss  and 
accuracy  of  the  communications  are  e-xplained  by 
the  fact  that  the  informant,  before  embracing 
Christianity  when  about  twenty-five,  had  received 
an  education  qualifying  him  to  become  a  Mand- 
iean  priest,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  his 
account  of  the  Mauda;an  doctrines  and  legends 
was  wholly  dependent  upon  a  \a.Ui  version,  from 
which  every  dirticulty  had  been  expunged  (cf. 
MH,  pp.  17-19),  and  that  he  could  describe  the 
methods  and  customs  of  his  people  only  in  their 
most  recent  phases  of  development. 

45.  The  Mandaeans  in  the  19th  century. — The 
books  of  Petermann  ami  Sioiitti  contain  observa- 
tions from  whL..h  we  may  learn  how  the  Mand- 
a'ans  had  tared  in  the  long  interval  from  the 
17th  cent.,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  this  period, 
too,  the  vicissitudes  of  their  ordinary  life  were  due 
to  sullering  and  want.  About  the  year  1800 
30  families  in  Shushter  alone  are  said  to  have 
seceded  to  Islam,  and  '  many  Mandaeans '  are  re- 
ported to  have  done  so  about  1825.  The  great 
pestilence  which  ravaged  Persia  and  Mesopotamia 
in  1831  carried  oil'  the  entire  priesthood  with  the 
exception  of  two  igandds,  and  at  some  unspecified 
date  the  Mandaeans  forsook  Basra  owing  to  its 
deadly  climate.  In  the  vicinity  of  ^luwaiza  only 
25  families  remained,  all  the  rest  having  remo\'ed 
because  the  river  (JCercha)  had  almost  completely 
dried  up.  Suq  es-Siyukh  (which  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  subjoined  to  Tlnivenot's  map),  or  rather 
the  village  of  Subbuye  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  had  become  one  of  the  main  domiciles  of 
the  Mandieans  (the  '  Subba '),  and  was  named 
after  them.  The  district,  however,  was  ruled 
by  a  Bedawin  shaikh,  who  so  afflicted  the  village 
with  chicanery  and  extortion  that  about  200  of 
the  260  families  composing  the  local  Mandaian 
community  abandoned  it  in  1853  and  removed  to 
Ainmara  on  the  Tigris,  where  the  second  largest 
community  (about  100  families)  had  enjoyed  a 
more  favourable  lot  under  Turkish  rule.  Peter- 
mann also  mentions  Qurna,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  with  40  families, 
and  Muhammara,  on  the  Shatt  al-'Arab  below 
Basra,  with  4,  as  well  as  the  Persian  towns  of 
Dizful  with  80,  and  Shushter  with  34.  He  makes 
an  aggregate  of  about  560  families,  with  10 
priests.  Siouffi  mentions  other  11  settlements, 
6  in  Turkish  and  5  in  Persian  territory,  and  his 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  Mandaeans  is 
4000,  of  whom  1500  were  males.  These  two 
enumerations  bring  us  to  the  years  1854  and  1875 
respectively.  Whether  any  Mandiean  communities 
still  exist  the  present  writer  is  not  in  a  position 
to  say. 

LiTKRATtTiE.— i.  On  the  ^biana,  Mughtasila,  and  Mandceans  : 
D.  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  Tctro^rad, 
1S56;  G.  Fliigel,  Mani,  seine  Lehre  %ind  seine  Schn/Un, 
r.cipzig,  1802,  v;.  133 IT.;  W.  Brandt,  Elcliasai,  do.  1912,  pp. 
134-lfil  (gives  information  rejjarding  the  Arabic  data,  wnth 
Iranslationa,  and  discusses  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
IJab.  practice  of  baptism). 

ii.  On  the  .Manda-ans  in  the  16th  and  17tli  centuries  :  Viaffgi 
di  Pietro  delta  Valle  il  Pelle<irino,  La  J'cnia,  Kcne,  1668, 
pp.  412-414;  P.  F.  Ig*natiiis  a  Jesu  and  others,  Aarratio 
Originis,  Rituum,  et  Mrrorvm.  Chri^tianonim  Saucti  Joannii, 
Cui  adiunnitur  Dincursuli  per  vwdiim  Dialoiji  in  quo  coti/u- 
tantvr  XXXJII  Errores  eiu^dem  ^ationts,  Kome,  1652  ("the 
Ifulk  of  the  text  consists  of  an  earlier  account  which^  with 
the  Viifeurstts,  had  prol>ubly  been  written  durin);  the  time  of 
tlie  Portuguese  mis^^ion,  and  aftcr\s'ards  amended  and  supple- 
mented here  and  there  by  the  Italian  monks  ;  to  this  If^natius 
liiniself  prefixed  a  new  'first  chapter'  in  wliich  he  states  his 
views  of  the  iManda?an8 --a  view  diftering  from  that  ^iven  in 
the  original  first  chapter,  now  the  second  —  and  he  also 
inserted  his  notes  regarding  tho  Dfvdn) ;  F.  de  la  Boullaye- 
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Le-Gouz,  Voyage  et  observations,  Pnria,  1652,  2Troyea  and 
Paris,  1C57,  p.  291  ff.  (chs.  xliii.-xlix.) ;  Jean  Th^venot, 
Suite  du  Viifjage  de  Levant,  Parie,  1U74  ([tosthumouslv), 
pp.  324-328;  Melchisedech  Thevenot,  Relulhns  de  dii-irs 
voyages,  do.  1663-64  (larg:e  quarto,  without  contiuuoua  pagina- 
tion), pt.  i.,  *  ^'era  UeliiiaUo  ('i\itati8  Bassora'  (tiie  map 
mentioned  in  §43);  Abraham  Echellensis,  Eutychias  patn- 
archa  AU'xandrimis  viudicatns,  ii.  (' De  Origine  noniinis 
Papas'),  Rome,  1600,  pp.  31U-336. 

in.  Works  pulilished  in  the  19th  cent,  and  later;  J.  R. 
Wellsted,  Tmnls  to  the  City  0/  the  Caliphs,  London,  1840, 
i.  316  f.  (from  notes  of  Lieut.  Orrasby);  H.  Petermann, 
Reisen  iin  Orient,  i  vols.,  Leipzig,  1860-61,  ii.  83-137,  447-465  ; 
N.  Sion£5,  Etudes  surla  religion  des  Soubbas  oil  Sabeeiis,  leurs 
dogmes,  leurs  riueurs,  Paris,  1880  (on  pp.  198-204  will  be  found 
an  extract  relating  to  the  Mandasans  from  the  Voyage  en  Russie, 
etc.,  of  J.  M.  Lycklama  a  Nijeholt,  Amsterdam,  1872-75,  on 
which  cf.  MR,  p.  12,  note) ;  T.  Noldeke,  Mandtiische  Gram- 
matik,  Halle,  1875,  Introduction;  cf.  also  his  art.  in  GGA, 
1S69,  pp.  481-501  ;  K.  Kessler,  art.  'Mandasans,'  in  EBr«,  and 
'Mandaer,'  in  I'RES  (of.  MR,  p.  230  f.);  M.  Lidzbarski, 
'  Uthra  und  Malakha,'  in  Orientati^che  Studien,  Theodor  Nol- 
deke zum  7Qten  Geburtstag,  Giessen,  1906,  pp.  537-545  ;  W. 
Brandt,  Die  manddische  Religion,  Leipzig,  1889,  Mandaische 
Schriften,  Qottingen,  1893.  W    I5RANDT 


MANETHO.— This  historian  of  Egypt  was 
bom  at  Sebennytus,  the  Theb-Neteret  of  the 
hieroglyiihie  inscriptions,  and  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  I'toleiuy  Philadelphus. 
His  name  is  probably  the  Gr.  form  of  Ma-cn- 
Tehuti,  'Gift  of  Tliotb' — equivalent  to  the  Gr. 
'EpiMu5u>pos.  The  following  works  have  been  attri- 
buted to  him,  some  of  them  on  doubtful  authority  : 
(1)  A^/fTTT-iaKd,  (2)  B(;3\os  SiiScos,  (3)  'lepa  BiySXos, 
(4)  ^vfftKuiv  iiri-To^rt,  (5)  Hepl  ^opTiov,  (6)  Ilepl  apxo-iaiiov 
Kai  ^vae^eias,  (7)  Ilepi  KaraaKevri^  Kvcpiojv.  His  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  the  AlyvTrTLaKa,  a  history  of  Egypt 
which  he  compiled  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  The  first  part  of  his  work  dealt 
with  the  mythological  era  in  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  the  first  eleven  of  the  thirty  historical 
dynasties ;  the  second  began  with  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  and  ended  with  the  XlXth  ;  the  third 
comprised  dynasties  XX. -XXX.  The  work  was 
written  in  Greek,  and  ha.s,  unfortunately,  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  list  of  kings,  wliich  has 
been  preserved  in  corrupt  and  incomplete  forms 
by  Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  George  the 
Syncelhi.s. 

An  examination  of  these  king  lists  shows  that 
in  many  particulars  Julius  Africanus  and  Eusebius 
do  not  agree  in  their  rendering — i.e.  in  arrange- 
ment of  the  dynasties,  in  the  lengths  of  the  reigns, 
and  in  the  total  number  of  kings  assigned  to  the 
various  dynasties.  According  to  Africanus,  561 
kings  reigned  in  about  5524  years,  whUe,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  only  about  361  kings  reigned  in 
4480  or  4780  years.  The  version  of  Africanus  is 
clearly  the  more  accurate  of  the  two,  agreeing 
best  with  the  monuments.  It  seems  fairlj'  certain 
that  Africanus  had  access  to  the  actual  work  of 
Manetho.  The  version  of  Eusebius  was  based  on 
that  of  Africanus,  and  shows  carelessness  in  the 
copying  of  both  names  and  figures.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  work  of  Manetho  must  be  re- 
ceived with  some  caution,  for  his  king  lists  have 
become  veiy  coiTupt ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Christian  writers  who  transmitted  his  system, 
being  anxious  to  reconcile  it  with  the  accepted 
Biblical  chronology,  have  curtailed  his  lists  to  some 
extent.  Nevertheless  Manetho's  work  remains  the 
standard  authority  on  Egyptian  chronology,  and 
upon  it  all  attempts  to  restore  that  chronologj- 
must  be  based. 

The  chief  original  authorities  with  which  his 
work  may  be  compared  are  :  ( 1 )  the  Ttirin  Royal 
Papyrus  —  lamentably  mutilated,  and  badly  re-- 
stored  ;  (2)  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  containing  a  list 
of  75  kings,  dynasties  I. -XIX.;  (3)  the  Tablet  of 
Saqqarah — 47  royal  names  in  practicallj-  the  same 
order  as  (2) ;  and  (4)  the  Tablet  of  Karnak,  con- 
taining a  list  of  61  kings— the  cartouches  are  not 


arranged  chronologically.  The  lists  of  Manetho 
are  much  more  complete  than  any  of  tlieso,  and  it 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  accepted  distribution 
into  dynasties. 

Opinions  dirter  widely  as  to  tlie  \  alue  of  his  his- 
torical work.  A  period  in  which  he  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  fabricator  was  succeeded  by  one  in  which 
his  authority  was  considered  practically  uniin- 
peadialile.     Thus  Lenormant  says  : 

'  He  is  now  the  first  of  all  autliorities  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  ancient  history  cf  Egypt'  (Anc.  Hint,  of  the  East,  i. 
201). 

More  modern  authorities  are  sharply  divided. 
Adverse  opinion  may  be  represented  by  Breasted's 
sweeping  dictum  ; 

'  A  late,  careless  and  uncritical  compilation,  which  can  be 
proven  wrong  from  the  contemporary  monuments  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  wliere  such  nionunients  lia\e  sur\i\ed.  Its 
dynastic  totals  are  so  absurdly  high  throughout  that  they  are 
not  worthy  of  a  moment's  credence,  being  often  nearly  or  quite 
double  the  maxinmm  drawn  from  contemporary  monuments, 
and  they  will  not  stand  the  slightest  criticism.  Their  accuracy 
is  now  maintained  ojily  by  a  small  and  constantly  decreasing 
number  of  modern  scliolars '  {Hist,  of  Egypt,  p.  23). 

This  is  so  sweeping  as  to  suggest  bias  at  once ; 
and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  an  exactly  oppo- 
site judgment  is  pronounced  by  authorities  of  such 
standing  as  Ma.-ipero  and  Flinders  Petrie,  its 
oracular  tone  becomes  merely  ridiculous.  Maspero's 
verdict  is  as  follows  : 

'  The  system  of  Manetho,  in  the  state  in  which  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  epitomizers,  has  rendered,  and  continues 
to  render,  service  to  science  ;  if  it  is  not  the  actual  history  of 
Egypt,  it  is  a  sufficiently  faithfid  substitute  to  warrant  our  not 
neglecting  it  when  we  wish  to  understand  and  reconstruct  the 
sequence  of  events.  His  dynasties  furnish  the  necessary  frame- 
work for  most  of  the  events  and  revolutions,  of  \\  liich  the  monu- 
ments have  preserved  us  a  record'  (Dawn  oj  Civilization,  p. 
228). 

Still  more  empliatically  favourable  is  Petrie's 
judgment : 

'An  authority  of  the  highest  order-  .  .  .  The  ijiternal  evidence 
is  also  strong  for  the  care  given  to  his  work  and  its  precision.  - 
.  .  .  Manetho  has  been  often  accused  of  dotible  reckoning,  by 
stating  two  contemporary  dynasties  or  kings  separately. 
Every  instance  in  which  this  has  been  supposed  has  broken 
down  when  examined  in  detail.  Not  a  single  case  of  overlap- 
ping periods  can  be  proved  against  him.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  two  excellent  proofs  of  his  care  to  avoid  such  errors ' 
(Researches  in  ^inai,  p.  171). 

Possibly  the  truth  may  lie  somewhere  between 
the  two  extreme  opinions,  and  Manetho  may  be 
neither  so  careless  as  Breasted  alleges  nor  so  im- 
maculate as  Petrie  affirms.  In  any  case,  even  his 
detractors  cannot  aft'ord  to  do  without  him ;  for 
every  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Egypt  is 
based,  and  will  continue  to  be  based,  on  the 
dynastic  framework  wliicli  he  has  provided. 

What  sj'stera  of  dating  we  are  to  derive  from 
his  dynastic  scheme  and  other  sources  is  another 
question.  Here  also  there  is  fundamental  dis- 
agreement. As  far  back  as  1580  B.C.  there  is 
practically  no  difference  between  the  various 
schemes  of  dating,  and  Egyptian  chronology  may 
be  looked  upon  as  settled  with  only  a  few  years' 
margin  of  error  up  to  that  point.  Beyond  that 
lies  chaos.  The  Berlin  school,  represented  by 
Meyer  and  Breasted,  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  dyn.  at  3400  B.C.,  and  that  of  theXIIth,  fixed 
by  astronomical  data,  at  2000  B.C.  Wallis  Budge, 
still  clinging  to  Brugsch's  system,  gives  4400  B.C. 
for  the  1st  dyn.  and  2400  B.C.  for  the  Xllth.  Petrie 
gives  5510  B.C.  for  the  1st  dyn.,  and,  u.sing  the 
same  astronomical  data  as  the  Berlin  school,  3459 
B.C.  for  the  Xllth.  Here  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and 
Brugsch's  I'i'rt  xiff/KK  seems  to  lead  nowhere.  The 
wigantic  gap  between  Petrie's  dates  and  those  of 
Berlin  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Petrie  holds  that  the 
advocates  of  the  shorter  .-y^tem  have  dropped  a 
whole  Sothic  period  of  1460  years  out  of  their 
reckoning.  If  the  a.stroiiomical  foundation  be 
sound,  the  truth  mu.st  lie  either  with  the  short- 
est or  with  the  longe.st  system,  and  only  further 
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research  <an  dear  \\p  the  problem.  Meanwhile  the 
tendency  has  been  ^'jiiiewhat  in  the  direction  of  the 
Berlin  system,  whiih,  acconiing  to  Petrie,  '  ileties 
all  the  Instory  and  the  collateral  facts  which  sup- 
port it'  (Aiiiiejit  Kiiypf,  London,  1915,  pt.  i.  p.  37) ; 
and  Manetlio's  creilit  remains  in  siispense. 

In  ndilition  to  his  service  to  chronology,  Manetho 
has  contributed,  though  only  at  second-hand,  two 
interesting  traditions  of  Egyptian  history.  These 
are  preserved  by  .losephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  26  f. ),  and 
give  a  somewhat  nehiuous  account  of  the  Hyksos 
invasion,  and  the  narrative  of  the  expulsion  of  a 
race  of  lepers  and  unclean  persons,  which  may 
conceivably  represent  the  Egyptian  tradition  of 
the  Hebrew  Exodus. 

Manetlio's  chronologicul  scheme  is  too  long  to 
be  given  in  detail,  but  will  be  found,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  in  most  of  the  Egyptian  Histories — e.g., 
completely  in  Budge,  Hist.  <if  Egypt,  i.  130-140. 

LiTBR&Ti'RR.  —  I.  P.  Cory,  Aiicient  Fragments,  London, 
1832,  pp.  9<-lSl ;  F.  Lenormaot,  .indent  UUtorj/  o/ the  East, 
do.  ise9,  i.  196-201 ;  J.  Lieblein,  lleeherehes  svr  lit  chronolor/ie 
^^ptifnne,  Christiania,  1S73 ;  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  Knifpt's  Place 
in  L'nicersal  Historn,  Enir.  tr,  London,  184S,  i."  66-a6 ;  G. 
Maspero,  The  Dawn  o/  C'ivUUaiion,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1S94,  pp. 
225-230,  7Si-T90;  H.  Bnigsch.  Hisloire  d'Egs/pte,  Leipzig, 
1839,  i.  16-30,  287-293  :  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  HUtory  of  Eirppt, 
London,  1S94,  i.  16-23,  Researches  i»  Sinai,  do.  1906 ;  E.  A. 
W.  Budge,  Uistnry  of  F.jypt,  do.  1902,  i.  111-161,  A  Short 
Uigtory  of  the  Egyptian  People,  do.  1914 ;  E.  de  Roug^, 
'  Exainen  de  I'oiivra^ede  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Bunsen,*  in  Annates 
de  philnsophie  ehritienne,  xiii.-xvi.  [1S4G-47] ;  J.  H.  Breasted, 
History  of  Egypt,  London,  1906 ;  R.  M.  Burrows,  The  Dis- 
coveries in  Crete,  do.  190S  ;  H.  R.  Hall,  Ancient  History  of  the 
Hear  East,  do.  1913.  JaMES  BaiKIE. 

MANlCHiEISM.— I.  Sources.— Manich.-eisni, 
the  religion  of  Mani  or  Manes,  is  one  of  those 
systems  which  are  usually  classed  together  under 
the  name  of  Gnosticism.  The  Manicha>an  religion 
arose  in  Babylonia  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
cent.  A.D.,  and  during  many  generations  exercised 
great  influence  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 
Of  the  literature  of  the  Manicha^ans  very  little  has 
survived.  The  fragments  of  Manichaean  MSS  which 
have  lately  been  discovered  in  Central  Asia  present 
great  dilKculties  of  interpretation,  so  thac,  while 
they  confirm  much  that  was  previously  known,  they 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  a  connected  idea  of  the 
subject.'  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  in 
modern  times  to  prove  that  some  well-known  books, 
in  particular  certain  of  the  Apocrypha!  Gospels  and 
Acts,  are  of  Manicha^an  origin  must  be  pronounced 
whollj'  unsuccessful.  Hence  our  information  re- 
specting this  religion  is  derived  almost  entirely 
from  non-Manichoeau  authors,  most  of  whom  wrote 
with  an  avowedly  hostile  purpose.  As  our  conclu- 
sions must  depend  largely  on  the  relativeimportance 
which  we  attach  to  the  various  sources,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  give  some  account  of  them.  They 
fall  into  four  main  groups:  (1)  Oriental  Christian 
sources,  (2)  Zoroaatrian  sources,  (3)  Western  sources, 
(4)  Muhammailan  sources. 

(1)  Oriental  Christian. — These  have,  in  some 
respects,  the  greatest  claim  to  consideration.  The 
Aramaic-speaking  Christians  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia were  in  race,  in  language,  and  in  general 

1  These  fra'.,'ments  are  written  in  various  languages  (Persian. 
Turkish,  and  Chinese).  They  have  Iteen  published  by  F.  \\.  K. 
Muller.  *  Han-lschritten-Rest*  in  Estranj^elo-S^hrilt  aua  Turfan," 
in  SB  A  W,  1904,  p.  348  ff.,  and  in  ABA  W,  lulH,  ■  Km  Hoppelblatt 
aus  einem  manichaischen  Hymnenbuch,"  in  .4^.^  IP,  1912  (reput)- 
Ushed  8eparat«ly,  Berlin,  1913):  A.  von  Le  Coq,  *  Ein  tnanichaisch- 
uiguriscbes  Fragment  aus  Idiqut-Schahri."  in  SBA  \Y,  19<i8,  p. 
398 If.,  'Ein  chrii^tliches  und  eiu  manichaischen  .Manuskript- 
tragment  in  tiirkischer  Sprache  aus  Turfan.'  ib.,  IWJ,  p.  1202  ff., 
'  Dr.  Stein's  Turkish  Khuastuanift  from  'Tun-Huanc,  being  a 
Confession-prayer  of  the  .Manichiean  Auditores,'  in  JtiAS,  1911, 
p.  277  tr.  ;  C.  .S,ilemann,  Ein  Bruchstuk  tnanichaischen  Schrift- 
tumt  im  asiati-'chen  Museum,  Petrograd,  IWH  {  =  Stiimoires  de 
VAcadimie  Imp^riale  des  .Sciences,  viii.  vi.  0).  Manichdische 
Studien,  i.,  do.  1908  {=ilemoires,  viii.  viii.  10),  ilanichirica, 
l.-lv.,  do.  1907-12  (.^Bulletin  de  rAcad^mie  impiriale  des 
Sciences) ;  E.  Chavannes  and  P.  Pelliot,  '  ITn  trait«  inanichien 
retrouT^«n  Chine.'io  .'a,  1911  (republished,  Paris.  1912). 


culture  nearly  akin  to  the  primitive  Manichwans, 
and  had  every  opjiortunity  of  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  religion.  Unfortunately 
vei'y  little  of  their  testimony  has  come  down  to  u.^. 
Aphraates,  in  the  first  half  of  the  4tli  cent.,  the 
earliest  Syriac  author  w  hose  works  have  been  pre- 
served in  any  considerable  quantity,'  briefly  alludes 
to  Manichu'isrn  as  a  dangerous  heresy  : 

'  The  children  of  darkness,  the  dot-trine  of  the  wicked  Mdni, 
who  dwell  in  darkness  like  serpents,  and  practise  Chald»isni 
[i.e.  astrology],  the  doctrine  of  Babel. '2 
More  information  may  be  gathered  from  the  works 
of  a  younger  contemporary  of  Aphraates,  the  well- 
known  Epiiraim  or  Nisibis,  commonly  calletl 
Ephraim  Syrus.  References  to  Manicha-ism  are 
found  in  several  of  his  writings,  especially  in  a 
series  of  five  discourses,  entitled  Letters  to  /I g/iatios.^ 
The  treatise  against  Manidueism  composed  by 
Gabriel,  bishop  of  Hormizdsher,  in  the  6th  cent., 
seems  now  to  be  lost.''  Later  Syriac  writers,  such 
as  Theodori'  bar-Khoni  *  and  Barhebrieus,*  do  not 
supply  much  tliat  is  of  importance. 

Among  Oriental  Christian  authorities  we  must 
also  reckon  the  Armenian  writer  Eznik  of  Kolb, 
who  lived  in  the  5th  cent.,'  and  Said  ihn  al-Bitriq, 
generally  called  Eutychius,  who  was  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria  from  a.d.  933  to  939.^ 

(2)  Zoroastrian. — The  evidence  contained  in 
Zoioastrian  literature  is,  if  anjthing,  scantier  than 
that  which  may  be  collected  from  the  works  of 
Oriental  Christians ;  moreover,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  interpret,  owing  partly  to  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  text  and  partly  to  our 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  language.  But 
the  vehement  condemnations  of  Manicli:iism  which 
are  found  in  Zoroastrian  books  bear  witness  at  least 
to  the  dread  with  which  the  Persian  priesthood 
regarded  the  rival  faith.' 

(3)  Western. — Accounts  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  exist  in  far  greater  quantity,  but  they  are, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  much  less  trustworthy. 
Manicha?ism  was  so  essentially  Oriental  (i.e.  non- 
Hellenic)  in  its  character  that  the  Christians  of  the 
West  would  probably  have  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  it,  even  if  thej-  had  been 
w  holly  impartial.  That  this  was  out  of  the  question 
hardly  needs  to  be  stated.  The  strangeness  of  the 
.system  was  doubtless  an  attraction  to  some  minds, 
but  those  who  are  attracted  by  mere  noveltj-  are 
usually  uncritical,  while  the  attitude  of  unconi- 

1  On  Aphraates  see  W'.  Wright,  Short  History  of  Syriac  Litera- 
ture, London,  1894,  p.  32.  The  Homilies  of  Apfiraates  have 
been  re-edited,  with  a  Lat.  tr.,  by  L  Parisot  (Paris,  1894). 

-  Bom.  iii.  Why  the  Manicheans  were  accused  of  astrology 
will  appear  later  on. 

3  The  first  of  these  discourses  and  part  of  the  second  were 
published  by  J.  J.  Overbeck  in  his  Sancti  Ephraemi  Syri 
aliorumque  opera  sckcta,  Oxford  1S65,  p.  21flf.  This  portion 
of  the  second  discourse  was  reprinted  by  K.  Kessler  (J/ani, 
p.  2fi8fr.),  with  a  very  inaccurate  Germ.  tr.  The  remainder 
of  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  some  pasjjiages  which  are 
effaced  in  the  MS,  was  first  made  known  by  C.  \V.  ilitcliell  (.V. 
Ephraim's  Prose  Refutations,  i.,  London,  1912).  In  Ephraim's 
Canni7ia  Nisibena  (ed.  G.  Bickell,  f,eipzig,  1S66).  no.  xlv.,  there 
is  an  interesting'  passage  which  doubtless  refers  to  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  though  they  are  not  expressly  named  :  '  Fools  in  their 
perversity  have  forged  a  tale,  how  that  the  Uarkness  ventured 
to  disturb  the  Light,'  etc. 

'  See  Wright,  op.  cit.  p.  120. 

^  Theodore's  account  of  Mani  baa  been  published  and  trans- 
lated by  H.  Po^uon  in  his  Jnscripti&ns  wandaites  des  covpes  de 
Khouabir,  Pans,  1897-99.  It  is  borrowed  in  i>art  from  Epi- 
l>hanius,  and  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  purely  Oriental.  Cf. 
also  F.  (iumont.  La  Co.^inogonie  tyianicheenne,  d'aprt^s  Theodore 
bar  KhdnH  =  liecherches  siir  le  ilanich^ifine,  i.),  Brussels,  HK>3. 

6  The  testimony  of  Barhebnous  is  to  be  :,'athered  partly  from 
his  Syr.  Ecclesiastical  History,  partly  from  his  Arab.  Compen- 
dium of  the  Dynasties. 

7  See  V.  Langlois,  Collection  des hisloriens ancienset  modemes 
de  VArm^nie,  Paris,  1867-6!l,  ii.  37:1  ff.,  and  the  tr.  by  J.  M. 
Schmid.  VieTma.  1900,  p.  94  H. 

8  Butychii  Annates,  ed.  E.  Pococke,  Oxford,  l«58-fi9,  which 
contains  the  ori,;inftl  Arab,  text  with  a  Lat.  tr. 

9  Perhaps  the  most  important  p.-kssage  on  this  subject  is  that 
which  E.  W.  West  has  translaleil  in  hiti  Pahtaci  Tejcts,  iii.  243  IT. 
{SBB  xxvi.  [1883]).  A  Germ.  tr.  is  given  by  Salemanii,  Ein 
Bntchstuk  manichoischeji  Schrifttums  im  asiat.  Museum. 
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prouiising  hostility,  which  was  adopted  by  the  great 
majority  of  Christian  theologians,  naturally  proved 
even  less  favourable  to  accurate  comprehension. 

The  foreign  origin  of  Manichseism  is  duly  empha- 
sized by  Eusebius  in  the  brief  notice  which  he 
ilevotes  to  this  'insane  heresy.''  Alexander  of 
Lycopolis,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  against 
Manichffisui,"  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Eusebius.  He  deserves  notice  as  being  the  only 
Western  writer  who  treats  tlie  subject  from  a 
purely  philosophical  point  of  view ;  tliough  he 
speaks  of  Christianity  with  a  certain  respect,  it  is 
doubtful  whetliev  he  ever  became  a  Christian.  Of 
more  importance  is  the  testimony  of  a  somewhat 
later  controversialist,  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Syria,  who  died  about  a.d.  370.  In  a  geographical 
sense,  Titus  must  be  reckoned  among  Oriental 
Christians,  but  his  Treatise  cif/nitist  Die  Man  ichwcms ' 
proves  him  to  iiave  been  thoroughly  Western  in 
his  education  and  habits  of  thought,  deeply  imbued 
■with  Greek  philosophy,  in  particular  with  Stoicism, 
and  full  of  contempt  for  '  barbarians.'  He  dis- 
tinctly states  that  lie  derived  his  information  from 
a  Manicluean  book,-"  but  he  tells  us  nothing  dehnite 
as  to  its  authorship.  His  words,  however,  seem 
to  imply  that  the  book  was  not  composed  by  the 
founder  of  Manichseism  himself,  for  in  quoting  it 
lie  says,  'as  is  stated  by  the  author  who  wrote 
down  the  doctrines  of  that  maniac  '  ;°  and,  again, 
'  these  are  the  very  words  used  by  him  or  else  by 
one  of  his  followers.'*  He  afterwards  mentions  a 
Manicha>an  work  entitled  The  Treasure,''  Init 
whether  this  is  identical  with  the  book  cited  previ- 
ously cannot  be  determined.  In  any  case  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that,  according  to  Titus,  the 
Manicha-ans  made  every  efilbrt  to  conceal  from 
outsiders  the  writings  of  their  founder,  apparently 
in  obedience  to  his  express  orders."  Another  fact, 
no  less  significant,  is  that  Titus  professes  to  have 
softened  down  the  expressions  which  he  found  in 
his  source  :  '  thesd  are  not  the  words  used  by  him, 
but  this  is  what  he  meant  to  say,  translated  into 
more  decent  language.'"  In  estimating  the  evi- 
dence supplied  by  Titus  this  tendency  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind. 

A  more  popular  but  a  much  less  respectable 
authority  is  the  Acta  Archclai,  a  work  which  pro- 
fesses to  record  a  disputation  between  Manes  and 
Archelaus,   bishop  of  Carchar"'  in  Mesopotamia. 

1  HE  vii.  31.  2  ed.  A.  Brinkmann,  Leipzig,  1895. 

3  Ot  the  four  books  into  which  this  work  is  divided  only  the 
first  two  and  the  beg;inning  of  the  third  have  been  preserved  in 
the  original  Gr. ;  but  all  four  are  extant  in  a  S.vr.  tr.,  which 
must  have  been  made  very  early,  as  it  is  contained  in  a  Brit. 
Mus.  MS  written  in  i.D.  412.  Tlie  Gr.  text  was  first  published 
by  J.  Rasnage  in  1V25  ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  P.  A.  de 
Lagarde  (Berlin,  1869),  who  also  edited  the  Syr.  version.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  Or.  text  has  a  long  insertion  (printed  as  an 
Appendix  by  Lagarde,  pp.  69-103)  which  is  absent  in  the  Syriac, 
In  SUA  W,  1894,  p.  479  ff.,  August  Brinkmann  h.as  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  this  piece  is  a  fragment  of  a  book  against  the 
Manichaeans  by  Serapion  of  Thmuis.  a  friend  of  Athanasius. 

4  auT7^  Ae'^et  t^i]iT\v  Yf  Trap'  auToT?  J3t^Ao5  (bk.  i.  §  21  )  ;  <^Tj(rt  yap 
aiirh  TO  ypaju^a  d(^'  ov  Ta  napa  Toy  /iai-eVTO?  Trape^TJKajuel'  (bk.   I. 

§  22).  The  punning  use  of  ^ai'ftV,  fxayia,  etc.,  in  allusion  to  the 
name  Manes,  is  extremely  common. 

6  oi?  ye  6  Ta  Toii  fxai'ii'ro';  fTvyypainjuv  ^Tjair  (bk.  i.  §  21). 

fl  (i)T)(ri  5e  irpby  Ae'^u'  avTrfV  CKetros  J)  eVepd.s  Tis  Twf  aTr'  sKeCvov 
(bk.  iii.  §  4).  Photius  states  that  the  source  used  by  Titus  was 
the  work  of  a  certain  Addas  :  eSofe  pitv  Kara  ^lavixaCuiV  ypdt^etf, 
rypai/ze  6t  /iaA,\oi'  Kara  Twf  "ASBov  avyypa[ip.<iT<ov  (FG  ciii.  288). 

'  Syr.  siiiiMtd  (bk.  iii.  §  9).  This  is  probably  the  work  called 
^Tjffaupds  by  Epiphanius,  and  drjtravpo^  ^u>i]^  in  the  Greek  F'jr- 
vntla  of  Abjuration.  Both  al-Ya'qubi  and  al-Biruni  ascribe  to 
Mani  a"  book  known  as  Kanz-al-I1}yd,  '  Treasure  of  Life-giving,' 
but  it  is  to  he  noted  that  the  list  of  Mani's  WTitings  in  the 
Fihrist  (p.  336,  line  8ff.)  does  not  include  this  title,  although  it 
mentions  a  Si/r-al-Ihyd,  'Book  of  Life-giving.' 

8Bk.  iii.  §9._ 

^  fit  ydp  Kal  jaTj  TOvTOts  ye  TOi?  p^jaatrii',  a\Ka  ye  TaijTO  jSoyXtTai 
A^yeiv,  dircp  eu<r;^7]^oi'e'<rT€poi'  navv  ye  irpbs  ^/xtuf  etprjTai  (bk.  !. 
§17). 

10  The  name  is  doubtful.  Possibly  the  author,  or  a  later  sonbe, 
may  have  confused  the  two  places  Karkhfi  and  Kashkar ;  the 
latier  form  agrees  with  that  given  b}'  Epiphanius  in  his  vei-sion 
o(  the  Btory. 


Here  for  the  first  time  we  meet  with  the  remark- 
able theory  that  Manichrei^m  originated,  not  with 
its  rep'ited  founder,  but  with  a  certain  Scythianus, 
from  whom  the  system  was  passed  on  to  Manes. 
These  Ac/s  are  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  made 
from  a  CJreek  text  of  which  we  possess  some  long 
fragments.'  According  to  .Jerome,^  the  book  was 
originally  composed  by  Archelaus  himself  in  Syriae 
('Syro  seriuone')  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Greek.  But  it  lias  been  clearly  proved  that 
Archelaus  is  not  the  author,  and  that  the  narrative 
is  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely,  fictitious. 
Nevertheless,  some  modern  writers  have  endeav- 
oured to  show  that,  though  Jerome  was  mistaken 
in  ascribing  the  Acts  to  Archelaus,  he  was  right  at 
least  in  believing  them  to  have  been  composed  in 
Syriac.  The  arguments  which  Kessler  has  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  theory  have  been  sho^vn 
by  T.  Noldeke  to  be  worthless.^  The  author  of 
the  Acts,  whoever  he  was,  evidently  possessed  no 
accurate  information  about  the  country  in  which 
he  placed  the  scene  of  his  story.  For  example, 
he  represents  the  river  Strangas  as  the  Western 
boundary  of  the  Persian  Empire — a  notion  which 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  Romance  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (pseudo-Callisthenes),  as  Noldeke  points 
out.  A  writer  who  was  capable  of  falling  into 
such  mistakes  can  scarcel}'  be  supposed  to  have 
had  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  early  history 
of  ManiehEeisra.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  statements  were  readily  believed  by 
Western  Christians.  With  some  variations,  the 
story  contained  in  the  Acta  Archelai  reappears  in 
Epiphanius,*  Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  several  later 
writers. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Western 
authorities  on  Maniehsism  is  Augustine.  At  first 
sight  it  might  seem  that  his  testimony  ought  to 
outweigh  all  others  that  have  been  mentioned,  for 
during  nine  years  (from  A.D.  373  to  382)  he  was  a 
professed  Manich;i"an.  Among  the  works  that  he 
composed  on  the  subject,  after  his  conversion  to 
Catholic  Christianity,  are  the  following:  Contra 
Epistolam  ^lanichcei  quam  vocoiit  Fundamenti, 
Contra  Faiistiim,  Contra  Fortunatum,  Contra 
Adimantiim,  Contra  Secundinum,  De  Actis  cnm 
Felice  Manichceo,  De  Gcnesi  contra  Manichwos,  De. 
Natura  Boni,  Dc  Duabtis  Animabits,  De  Utilitate 
Crcdendi,  De  Moribus  Ecclesice  CrttholiccB  et  de 
Moribns  Manichceorum.  Many  passages  relating 
to  Manicha-ism  are  to  be  found  in  his  other  writ- 
ings, particularly  in  the  Confessions.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  which 
can  be  gathered  from  Augustine  is  much  less  than 
might  have  been  expected.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  he  confines  himself  to  vague  generalities, 
and,  when  he  descends  to  particulars,  his  state- 
ments seem  mostly  to  rest  on  hearsay.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  his  Manicha'an  informants 
were  at  all  accurately  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  writings  of  their  founder.  Faustus,  whom 
Augustine  represents  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  among  the  Manichfeans,  was  a  native 
of  N.  Africa,  and  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that  he 
could  read  the  sacred  books  of  his  religion  in  the 
original  Aramaic.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  other  Manicluneans  with  whom 
Augustine  came  in  contact  were  better  instructed. 
One  of  the  latest,  but  not  the  least  important,  of 
the  Western  sources  is  the  Greek  Formula  of 
Abjuration,^\\'\\\c\\  repentant  heretics  were  required 
to  pronounce  before  being  admitted  into  the  com- 

>  See  M.  J.  Eouth,  ReliqxiioB  sacrce^,  Oxford,  1846-48,  v. 

2  De  Vir.  lUuMr.,  no.  Ixxii. 

3  See  ZDMG  xliii.  [1889]  536  ff.,  and  xliv.  [1890]  390. 

4  See  F.  Oehler,  Corpus  HfFreseotvgicumt  Berlin,  1856-61,  II. 
ii.  398  ff. 

^  See  A.  Gallandi,  Bibliothtca  J^atrtim,  14  vols.,  N'enice,  1705- 
88,  xiv.  87  ft. 
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munioii  of  the  liyzaiiline  Church.  In  its  proaont 
shape  this  document  cannot  be  older  than  the  9th 
century.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  anathemas, 
directed  partly  again.'st  doctrines  and  partly  against 

gersons,  p\it  together  \vith(put  any  delinito  plan. 
omeof  the  doctrines  are  undoubtedly  Maniclucan, 
but  some  emanate  from  other  sects,  and  some 
appear  to  be  gross  misrepresentations.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  tbe  uncritical  manner  in  which  it  is 
compiled,  the  h'ormnln  of  Abjuration  contains  a 
certain  number  of  interesting  facts. 

(i)  M  uhainiiiaditn . — Evidence  froniMuhamniadan 
literature  dues  not  begin  before  tlie  9th  cent,  of 
our  era.  Nevertheless,  the  Muhammadan  accounts 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  instructive  of  all, 
much  fuller  th.an  those  by  Oriental  Christians  and 
less  misleading  than  those  by  Western  writers. 
For  this  several  causes  may  be  assigned.  In  the 
first  jilace,  the  Muhammadan  scholars  to  whom  we 
owe  these  descriptions  wrote  from  a  hist(U'ical, 
rather  than  from  a  controversial,  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  some  of  them  at  least  had  access  to 
very  ancient  and  trustworthy  sources  of  informa- 
tion ;  for  Babylonia,  the  political  centre  of  the 
Muhammadan  Empire,  was  also  the  ecclesiastical 
centre  of  the  Manicha-an  community,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  that  country  the  text  and  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  Manichieau  Scriptures  were 
most  likely  to  survive.  It  is  true  that  after  the 
Muhammadan  conquest  the  Aramaic  language 
gradually  ceased  to  be  spoken,  but  the  knowledge 
of  it  never  wholly  died  out,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  the  Christians  and  the  Mandieans,  who  have 
retained  their  sacred  books,  in  their  respective 
Aramaic  dialects,  down  to  tlie  present  day. 

Almost  all  Muhammadan  historians  who  treat 
of  pre-Muhammadan  or  early  Muhammadan  times 
take  some  notice  of  Manichieism,  but  the  authors 
from  whom  we  learn  most  on  this  subject  are  the 
following:  (a)  Ibn  Wadih,  also  called  al-Ya'qubi, 
wlio  in  A.D.  891  composed  a  History  of  the  World -^ 
(h)  Muhammad  ibn  Isbaii,  who  probably  lived 
about  tlie  end  of  the  lOth  cent,  of  our  era,  and  is 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Fihrist,  i.e.  '  Catalogue,' 
agreat  storehouse  of  information  respecting  literary 
works  of  various  kinds;-'  (c)  al-Kiruni,  who  died 
A.D.  1048,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  that  the 
East  ever  produced,  the  author  of  a  book  on 
Chronology'^  and  other  important  treatises  ;  (d)  al- 
Shahrastani,  who  died  A.D.  llSIi,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  religious  and  philosophical  sects.''  All 
these  authors  wrote  in  Arabic,  although  the  last 
two  were  of  I'ersian  nationality. 

The  story  of  Mani  in  the  S/idh-iidnuihoi  Firdausi, 
the  well-known  Persian  epic  poet,  is  almost  entirely 
legendary,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly 
all  the  popular  Muhammadan  accounts,  whether 
written  in  I'ersian  or  in  Arabic. 

2.  The  founder  of  ManichaBism. — With  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  founder  we  are  mainly 
dependent  on  Mwluimmadan  writers,  for  the 
Western  authorities  either  tell  us  nothing  delinite 
or  else  repeat,  more  or  less  faithfully,  the  lejjend 
contained  in  the  Acta  Arrhelni.  The  story  1;here 
related  is  brielly  as  follows  : 

In  the  time  of  the  Ajtostles  there  lived  a  man  named 
Scythianus,  who  ia  de.^crihcd  a3  coming  '  from  Sc.vthia,'  and 
also  as  being  ' a  Saracen  by  race* ('ex  iienere  yaracenoruni '). 


>  ed.  M.  T.  Houtsma,  l,eyden,  1883. 

'J  ed.  0.  Fliigel,  and  published  after  liis  death  by  .1.  Rodiger 
and  A.  Miiller,  Leipzig,  1871-T'-\  The  section  relating  to 
.ManichaBism  was  published  separrilely  by  Fiiigel,  witli  ;i  Oerm. 
tr.  and  copious  notes,  under  the  title  Mani,  seine  Lehn  und 
ieine  Sehr^ften,  Leipzig,  1862.  The  author  of  the  Fihrist  is 
sometimes  railed  al-Nadini,  but  it  i-*  doubtful  whether  this  name, 
or  rather  nickname,  belonged  to  him  or  to  one  of  his  ancestors. 

3  ed.  E.  Sachati,  Leipzig,  1S78,  and  tr.  by  him  into  Kng.,  The 
Chroiiolop}/  of  Ancient  Sations,  London,  187t>.  Al-Birum  is  tbe 
Arab,  foriu  of  tbe  Pers.  IJGrunT. 

«  ed.  W.  Curcton,  I/jndon.  1810,  and  Ir.  into  derm,  by  T. 
Haarbruckor,  Halle,  1960-61. 


He  settled  in  Kgypfc,  where  he  became  arnuainted  with  *  the 
wisdom  of  tbe  hgyptians,'  and  invented  the  reli^'ious  system 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  Manichtoism.  I-'inally  If 
emigrated  to  Palestine,  and,  when  he  died,  his  writings  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  sole  disciple,  a  certain  Tercbintbus.t  Tbe 
latter  betook  himself  to  IJabylonia,  assumed  the  name  of  Budda, 
and  endeavoured  to  prupagate  bis  master's  teaching.  Hut  he, 
like  Scythianus,  gained  onl^  one  disciple,  who  was  an  old 
woman.  After  awhile  he  died,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
the  roof  of  a  house,  atid  the  hooks  which  he  had  inherited  from 
Scythianus  became  the  property  of  the  old  woman,  who,  on  her 
death,  bequeathed  them  to  a  young  man  named  Corbicius,'^ 
who  had  been  her  slave.  Oorbicius  thereupon  changed  his 
name  to  Manes,  studied  the  writings  of  Scythianus,  and  began 
to  teach  the  doctrines  which  they  contained,  with  many 
additions  of  bis  own.  He  gained  three  disciples,  named  Thomas, 
Addas,  anfl  Hennas.  About  1  bis  time  the  eon  of  the  Persian  king 
fell  ill,  and  Manes  undertook  to  cure  him  ;  the  prince,  however, 
died,  whereupon  Manes  was  thrown  into  prison.  lie  succeeded 
in  escaping,  but  eventually  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  king,  by 
whose  order  he  was  flayed,  and  his  corpse  was  hung  up  at  the 
city  gate. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  narrative,  as  it 
stanils,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  historical. 
Some  details,  in  particular  the  account  of  the 
execution  of  Alanes,  are  confirmed  by  more  trust- 
worthy authorities,  but  as  to  the  main  point — the 
existence  of  Scythianus  and  Terebiuthus — no  such 
conlirmation  is  forthcoming.  The  assertion  that 
Terebinthus  took  the  name  of  Budda  seems  to  be 
a  confused  reminiscence  of  the  fact  that  M.anl 
represented  the  Indian  Buddha  as  one  of  a  .series 
of  prophets  who  had  preceded  him.  But  this,  so 
far  from  tending  to  supjiort  the  story  as  a  whole, 
is  rather  an  argument  against  it. 

The  accounts  of  the  principal  Mtihammadan 
authorities  may  be  briefly  summ,ari/.c<l  thus  : 

Manl,^  the  son  of  F-t-q,*^  was  born  in  Ualtylonia^  about  A.D. 
216.8  Ilis  father  was  originally  a  heathen,  and  frequented  an 
'idol-temple'  at  or  near  Utesiphon,  the  Persian  capital,  'as 
other  people  were  wont  to  do.'  But  shortly  t)efore  the  birth  of 
ManI  he  abandoned  bis  former  religion,  and  joined  7  the  sect  o( 
the  Mughtasila,  i.e.  '  those  who  practise  ablutions.' 8  M.ani  at 
an  early  age  became  convinced  that  he  had  received  divine 
revelations,  and  that  he  was  chosen  to  preach  a  new  faitb.9 

1  As  to  this  name  the  authorities  vary, 

'.1  This  name  also  is  uncertain. 

3  So  the  name  is  written  in  .\rab.,  and  the  adj.  derived  from 
it  is  usually  mdnawi  (formed  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  in 
Arab.),  but  sometimes  niunaici,  mandnt,  or  utdni.  In  Svr. 
the  name  M.ani  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  .as  in  Arab., 
.although  the  Syr.  spelling  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  posi- 
tively whether  the  first  vowel  was  long  or  short.  In  the  case 
of  rare  proper  natnes  the  vowel-points  added  by  later  Syrian 
scribes  have,  of  course,  no  authority.  In  Zoroastrian  writings 
the  name  appears  with  a  final  aspirate,  Mdnlh  (0.6].  mdnlhiK), 
and  this  aspirate  accounts  for  the  form  Mai-txaiot,  Mamch(evs, 
which  Or.  and  Lat.  writers  often  ufle,  not  only  as  an  adj.,  but 
also  as  the  equivalent  of  Mtirijc,  Manes.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Mani  are  unknown.  Hut  this  very  fact  tends 
to  show  that  it  is  a  real  name,  not  an  honorific  title  like  Christ 
or  Buddha. 

■*  This  is  tbe  form  given  in  the  Fihfixt.  The  vowels  are  un- 
certain, but  the  consonants  agree  with  those  of  IlartKios,  who 
is  expressly  mentioned  aa  the  fatlier  of  XIanes  in  the  Or. 
Formula  of  Ahjufation.  It  is  well  known  that  tbe  .\rabs  have 
no  sign  for  P,  and  use  V  or  B  instead.  According  to  the 
Fihrist,  F-t-q  also  horo  the  name  of  Bftbak  (  =  Pers.  Papak^, 
while  al-Ya'qubi  calls  him  Hammful.  The  last  nante,  which  is 
purely  Arabic,  must  be  due  to  some  mistake. 

6  According  toal-Fiiruni,  tbe  birth-pl.ace  of  Mani  was  a  village 
called  jMardinu,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  KiUha  canal,  i.e.  a 
little  to  the  south  of  I!a>,'bdad. 

«  The  statement  of  al-liirfini  that  Miini  waa  born  in  the  year 
.027  of  the  era  of  Alexander  {i.e.  the  Seleucid  era)  agreea  very 
nearly  with  what  we  are  told  in  the  Fihrist  as  to  the  age  of 
Mani  when  he  came  forward  as  a  public  teacher. 

7  G.  T.  Stokes,  in  DCIi,  s.v.  '.Manes,'  states  that  Miini's 
father 'toimded' this  sect— on  assertion  for  which  there  ia  no 
autboritv. 

8  These  details  are  given  in  the  Fihnsl,  evidently  from  a 
Manich:e.an  source.  What  waa  the  precise  form  of  heathenism 
which  Mani's  father  originally  professed  is  not  clear.  The 
terms  used  in  the  Fihrist  point  to  some  local  cidt  rather  than 
to  Zoroastrianiam.  'I'lie  reli^iim  of  the  JIughtasila  seems  to 
hare  been  a  kind  of  .Induic  tlhristianity  mingled  witli  heathen 
elements.  It  was  not  identical  with  that  of  the  Alandteans  in 
later  times,  tliough  the  two  sects  hod  nuich  in  conunon. 

«The  narrati\e  in  the  Fihrist  clearly  implies  that  Milni  did 
not  derive  his  system  from  an>  human  teacher.  On  the  other 
hand,  al-Biriini  ilescribes  Mani  as  a  'disciple  of  Kiidarian,'  and  a 
similar  statement  appear-;  in  tlie  well-known  historical  work  of 
al-Mas'udi,  wlio  li\od  about  a  century  before  al-Biriini,  except 
that  the  name  is  there  written  somewhat  ilifterently  (see 
Mas'iidi,  Les  Prairies  iVor,  ed.  0.  Unrbierde  Meynard  and  Pavet 
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Before  he  was  tweuty-five  years  old  he  bad  privately  gained  a  few 
(liaciples,  but  he  beyran  his  public  propaganda  on  the  day  when 
Shapur  (  =  yapor  i.),  the  son  of  Ardashir,  \Yas  crowned  king,  i.e. 
March  2U,  a. p.  242.1  He  succeeded  in  securing  the  patronage 
of  the  king's  brother  Peroz,  and  through  him  obt-ained  access  to 
the  king  himself.-  In  the  course  of  his  journeys  he  is  said  to 
have  visited  Central  Asia,  India,  and  China,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  penetrated  into  the  Roman  Empire.  lie 
composed  numerous  books  and  epistles  in  Aramaic,  and  at 
least  one  book  In  Persian,  probably  the  work  known  as  the 
Shdpara'jdn,  which,  according  to  al-Biriini,  was  written  lor 
king  Shapur."  We  learn  from  Ephraim  Syrus  that  Mani 
illustrated  his  writings  with  coloured  pictures  ;  ■*  his  fame  as  a 
painter  sur\*ived  for  many  centuries  in  the  East.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  peculiar  alphabet  which  the  Jlanich- 
SBans  afterwards  employed  ;  it  was  a  aiodification  of  the  Syriac 
EetrangHo  character,  as  the  recently  discovered  fragments 
prove.  Mani  was  put  to  death  by  king  Bahram  (or,  according 
to  the  older  pronunciation,  Warahran)  i.,  who  reigned  from 
about  A.D.  274  to  277.6  Whether  he  was  flayed  alive,  as 
al-Ya'qubi  and  some  other  authorities  state,  is  doubtful.  His 
corpse,  or,  according  to  others,  his  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  was 
hung  up,  by  order  of  the  king,  at  the  gate  of  Gunde-Shapiir,  an 
important  city  which  lay  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  ancient 
Susa.  In  after  times  that  gate_was  always  known  as  'the 
Mani-gate.'  The  execution  of  Mani  was  evidently  due  not  so 
much  to  the  personal  caprice  of  the  king  as  to  the  enmity  of 
the  Zoroastrian  priesthood.  At  the  same  time  the  Persian 
government  made  a  strenuous,  but  wholly  fmitless,  attempt  to 
exterminate  the  adherents  of  the  new  religion. 

3.  The  Manichaean  system. — Manicbieism,  like 
other  forms  of  GnosticiMii,  professes  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  religion  and  a  philosophy,  inasmuch 
as  it  not  onlj^  sets  up  an  ideal  of  holiness,  hut  also 
undertakes  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  world. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  he  regarded  as  a  pliiIosoi)hy 
in  the  ordinary  European  sense  of  the  word.  It 
attempts  to  arrive  at  philosophical  truth  by  means 
of  a  method  which,  to  us,  appears  wholly  unphilo- 
sophical.  Tiiough  the  Manichseans  confidently 
appealed  to  human  reason  and  were  always  ready 
to  defend  their  conclusions  by  argument,  they 
did  not  pretend  that  those  conclusions  had  been 
reached  by  abstract  logic  or  by  anj'  kind  of  scien- 
tific induction ;  on  the  contrary,  they  claimed,  uo 
less  than  the  primitive  Christians,  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  direct  revelation  from  God.  Thus  Mani 
himself  says,  in  a  passage  which  al-Biruni  quotes 
from  the  Shapuraqdn  (see  above) : 

*  Wisdom  and  dceds^  have  always  from  time  to  time  been 
brouglit  to  mankind  by  the  messengers  of  God.  So  in  one  age 
they  have  been  brought  by  the  messenger  called  Buddha  to  India, 
io  another  by  Zaradusht  [Zoroaster]  to  Persia,  in  another  by 
Jesus  to  the  West.  Thereupon  this  revelation  has  come  down. 
this  prophecy  in  this  last  age,  through  me,  Mani,  the  messenger 
of  the  God  of  truth  to  Babylonia.' 

Such  was  the  chaim  put  forward  by  Mani.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  substance  of  his  teaching. 
The  Manichieau  system  is  based  upon  the  idea 
of  the  essential  and  eternal  contrast  betM'een  good 
and  evil,  between  light  and  darkness.  But  it  is 
not  correct  to  say,  as  AVestern  writers  have  fre- 

de  Courtellle,  Paris,  1S61-77,  ii.  167  ;  also  Flugel,  Mani,  p.  141). 
Who  Fadarun  was  we  are  not  told  ;  it  is  therefore  vain  to  inquire 
whether  he  really  existed,  and,  if  so,  whether  Mani  had  any 
connexion  with  him.  The  assertion  of  Barhebrsus  that  Moni 
was  at  one  time  a  Christian,  and  even  'a  presbyter,'  rests  upon 
no  evidence  whatever. 

i  See  T.  Xoldeke,  Gesckichte  der  Perser  und  Araber  zur  Zeit 
dei  Sabaniden,  Leyden,  1S79,  p.  412. 

2  That  king  Shapur  was  ever  converted  to  Manichseisni,  as 
al-Ya'qubi  states,  is  very  improbable. 

•*  The  fullest  list  of  Mani's  writings  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Fihrigt  (p.  3o6  ff.).  Unfortunately  many  of  the  titles  are  doubt- 
ful, and  even  those  which  are  certain  seldom  give  us  any  clue 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  contents. 

*  See  C.  W.  Mitchell,  op.  cit.  i.  126ff.  of  the  S3T.  text. 

6  That  Mani  was  executed  under  Bahram  i.  seems  tolerably 
certain,  though  one  historian  (Theodore  bar-Khoni)  places  the 
event  in  the  reign  of  Shapur,  another  (al-Dinawari)  in  the 
reign  of  Hurmuz  {i.e.  Hormizd  i.,  about  a.d.  273),  and  a  third 
(Eiltychius)  in  the  reign  of  Bahram  11.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Bahram  1.  For  the  sake  of  readers  unacquainted  with  Arab,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  in  Sachau's  tr.  of  al- 
Biruni's  Chronology,  p.  191,  line  17,  the  word  *  Hurmuz '  is  a 
slip  of  the  pen;  the  Arab,  text  says  merely  'and  he  killed,' 
referring  to  Bahram.  By  a  curious  coincidence  there  is  an 
exactly  similar  mistake  in  H.  Zotenberg's  tr.  of  the  correspond- 
ing ))assage  in  the  history  of  al-Tha'alibi  (Paris,  1900),  p.  GO?.: 
'  SaboClr  fit  aussi  niettre  k  mort.  .  .  .  Cette  action  gagna  it. 
Sabour.  .  .  .*    Here  again  Bahram  is  meant. 
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(luently  done,  that  Mani  identified  good  vith 
spirit,  and  evil  ^vith  matter  (iXi])-  AVhether  he 
ever  attained  to  the  conception  of  matter  may  be 
doubted  ;  ^  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  he  repre- 
sented evil,  or  darkness,  as  something  capable  of 
thought  and  volition  ;-  in  other  words,  his  dualism 
was  of  the  imaginative,  or  poetical,  not  of  the 
philosophical  kind.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  account  given  in  the  Fihrigt. 

Originally  the  light  and  the  darkness  bordered  on  one 
another,  but  were  unuiingled,  the  light  being  limitless  above 
and  the  darkness  liniitless  below.  The  light  is  identical  with 
God,  who  is  called  '  the  King  of  the  Paradises  of  Light,'  but  the 
realm  of  light  includes  also  an  atmosphere  and  an  earth  which 
are  co-eternal  with  the  Godhead.  JIoreo\  er,  there  are  various 
other  beings  called  gods,3  who  are  subordinate  to  the  King  of 
the  Paradises  of  Light,  Out  of  the  darkness  arose  Satan,  the 
Primal  Devil,  who  'did  not  exist  from  all  eternity,  although 
the  elements  of  which  he  is  composed  are  eternal.'  At  first  he 
wrought  havoc  in  his  own  domain,  and  then  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  light.-*  '  When  he  saw  the  Hashes  of  light,  he  conceived 
a  hatred  for  them,  shuddered,  and  rejoined  his  native  elements.' 
lie  made  a  second  attack,  and  the  King  of  tlie  Paradises  of 
Light,  in  order  to  repel  him,  produced  a  being  called  the  Primal 
Man,  who  went  forth  armed  with  a  fivefold  panoply— the  breeze., 
the  wind,  the  light,  the  water,  and  the  fire.  Satan,  on  the 
other  hand,  arrayed  himself  in  the  smoke,  the  consuming  flame, 
the  darkness,  the  scorching  blast,  and  the  cloud.  After  a  long 
struggle  Satan  prevailed  over  the  Primal  Man.  The  heavenly 
powers  then  intervened  and  rescued  the  Primal  Man,  but  the 
elements  which  formed  his  panoply  became  mingled  with  the 
elements  of  darkness.  Out  of  this  confused  mass  the  heavenly 
powers  fashioned  the  actual  world  which  we  inhabit.  Not  only 
all  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  but  even  objects  which  we 
regard  as  wholly  inanimate,  such  as  metals,  contain  portions  of 
divine  light.  Hence  the  distinction  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  make  between  natural  and  spiritual  phenomena  does  not 
exist  in  Manichsism,  since  it  represents  all  the  processes  of 
nature  as  part  of  a  spiritual  contest.^  The  visible  universe  is, 
in  fact,  a  vast  and  complicated  machine  devised  by  God  for  the 
puri^ose  of  enabling  the  elements  of  light  to  effect  their  escape. 
When  the  light  contained  in  the  earth  separates  itself  from  the 
darkness,  it  ascends  in  the  form  of  a  pillar,  called  *  the  pillar  of 
glory,*  first  to  the  moon,**  thence  to  the  sun,  and  thence  to  the 
higher  regions.  This  process  continues  until  at  length  the  final 
separation  is  brought  about  by  a  conflagration,  which  will  last 
1458  years.  Thereafter  the  light  will  be  secured  for  ever  against 
the  assaults  of  the  darkness. 

The  most  singular  part  of  the  Manichsean  system 
is  that  ^^■hicll  relates  to  the  origin  and  histoiy  of 
mankind.  Unfortunately,  the  statements  of  the 
Fihrist  on  this  subject  are  fragmentary  and  full  of 
obscurities,  which  the  other  sources  do  not  enable 
us  to  explain  in  an  altogether  satisfactory  manner. 
But  it  is  clear  at  least  that  the  lirst  human  beings, 
whom  Mani  called  Adam  and  Eve,"  Avere  repre- 
sented as  the  oftspring  of  devils,  the  object  of  the 
devils  in  producing  them  being  to  imprison,  and 
so  to  keep  in  their  own  possession,  a  portion  of 
the  elements  of  light.  The  heavenly  powers,  in 
order  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  devils,  sent 
Jesus  (who  is  here  regarded  as  a  celestial  being) 
to  instruct  Adam  on  the  subject  of  '  the  Paradises 
and  the  gods,  Hell  and  the  devils,  the  earth  and 
the  heaven,  the  sun  and  the  moon,'  and  in  par- 
ticular to  warn  him  against  sensuality.  As  to  the 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve  many  details  are  given, 
some  of  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  OT, 
some  perhaps  from  sources  unknown  to  ns,  while 
some  appear  to  be  wholly  fantastic. 

1  Alexander  of  Lycopohs  (ed.  Brinkmann,  p.  B)  observes  that 
in  the  Manichjean  system  the  term  vAij  is  not  used  in  the 
Platonic  or  the  Aristotelian  sense ;  accordingly  Alexander  de- 
fines the  Manichaean  vAtj  as  '  motion  without  order'  (^  droxroi 
(ctrTjais). 

3  According  to  al-Shahrastani,  some  Manichceana  held  that 
the  minghng  of  the  darkness  with  the  liglit  had  taken  place 
*  blindly  and  by  accident,'  not  as  a  result  of  volition.  But  this 
is  obviouslv  a  later  philosophical  speculation. 

3  The  na'ture  of  these  gods  is  not  clearly  defined  ;  they  are 
regarded  as  the  offspring  of  the  Supreme  God. 

4  It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  narrative  with  the  parallel 
passage  in  Titus  of  Bostra,  bk.  i.  §  17.  For  '  the  Primal  Devil' 
Titus  substitutes  i)  vK-rf. 

&  Thus,  for  instance,  the  rain  is  explained  us  due  to  the  per- 
spiration of  devils  (Titus  of  Bostra,  bk.  i.  §  17). 

6  The  moon,  as  it  waxes  and  wanes,  is  compared  to  a  bucket 
which  alternately  fills  and  empties  itself  ('7'.). 

■^  It  is  to  be  obser\ed  that  Adam,  '  the  first  man  *  (in  AiuUii 
al-imtan  nhawwal),  is  wholl,\  distinct  fiom  'the  Primal  Man" 
{al-insdn  at-qadim). 
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As  we  lesrn  from  tlie  | lassiij;!'  of  (he  ShCijiuraqnn 
quoted  iibove,  Miiiii  Ih'M  that  a  scries  of  iliviiie 
revelations  had  been  promulgated  in  the  world  by 
Buddlia,  Zoroaster,  Jesus,  and  finally  Muni  him- 
self.' Al-Iiinini  adds  that  Mani,  in  anotlior  of  his 
books,  claimed  to  be  '  the  Paraclete  {al-FdraijIi/) 
announced  by  Christ,'  and  this  wo  learn  from 
other  sources  also,  both  Christian'  and  Muliaui- 
niadan.  As  the  Muhammadan  authorities  use  the 
(Jreek  word,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  used 
by  the  I\Iaiiich,Tans  themselves,  hut  we  are  not  to 
conclude  that  Mani  knew  (ireek,  still  less  that  ho 
had  read  the  NT  in  the  original.  The  term  Para- 
clete was  in  common  use  among  Aramaic-siieaking 
Christians,  from  whom  Mani  doubtless  borrowed 
it.  Precisely  what  meaning  he  attached  to  it  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer.  From  the  statements 
iu  t\\c  t'i hri.it  as  to  his  parentage  and  birth  we  may 
infer  with  certainty  that,  though  he  laid  claim  to 
a  divine  commission,  he  did  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  a  human  being  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term.^  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
ShftpfiraqCiti  the  earlier  propliet.s,  including  Jesus, 
are  placed  on  a  level  witli  Mani.  This  would  .seem 
to  imply  that  they  also  were  regarded  as  mere 
men.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprising  to 
find  that  Christian  authors,  such  as  Titus  of 
JBostra''  .and  Augustine,  frequently  represent  Mani 
as  holding  a  Docetic  theory  with  regard  to  Jesus, 
namely,  th.it  He  was  not  born  of  a  woman  and 
that  His  body  was  a  ph.antom.''  And  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  what  was  really  the  ManiclKcan 
doctrine  on  this  point  is  still  further  increased  by 
the  statement  in  the  Fihrist.  that  Mani  pronounced 
Jesus  to  be  a  devil  {shrti/fin).^  The  Fihrist  informs 
us  also  (p.  336,  line  10  H. )  that  one  of  Mani's  works. 
The  Book  of  Secrets,  contained  a  chapter  on  '  the 
son  of  the  widow,  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
Mani,  the  crucified  Mes.siah,  wliom  the  Jews 
crueitied.'  How  the  strange  phrase  'the  son  of 
the  widow  '  is  to  be  explained,  and  how  this  passage 
is  to  be  reconciled  with  that  in  which  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  been  called  a  devil,  we  have  no  means  of 
dctevminiug.  But,  whatever  the  Manichifans  may 
have  believed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  historical 
Jesus,    the    nature  of    His    body,    etc.,  it   would 

1  The  list  of  prophets  K'ven  by  al-Shahrastani  (i.  192)  is 
lonjrer,  viz.  .\dain,  .Setit,  Noah,  Abraham,  Buddha,  Zoroaster, 
Christ.  Paul— '  then  shall  come  the  seal  [i.e.  tlie  last]  of  the 
pro])hetfi  to  the  land  of  the  Arabs."  Whether  this  sentence  is 
simply  a  Muhammadan  interpolation,  or  a  distorted  form  of 
some  passaj^e  referring  to  Mani,  is  uncertain. 

2  Christian  writers,  from  Eusebius  onwards,  sometimes 
wrongly  interpret  this  to  mean  that  Miini  identified  himself 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  NT  the  term  TrapoifAijroc  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  but  also  to  Christ  (1  Jn  2i).  The  statement  of 
Titus  of  nostra  (bk.  iii.  §  1).  Aup;u3tine,  and  other  Chri.^tian 
writers,  that  Mani  called  himself  r.n  '  Apostle  of  Jesus,'  has  been 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  recently  discovered  fragments  (f.  W. 
K.  Miiller.  M.  17).  This  title  does  not  necessarily  imjily  more 
than  that  .Mfini  believed  his  own  teaching  to  be  substantially 
identical  with  that  of  Jesus. 

3  The  f.act  that  in  one  of  the  fraj^ments  published  by  F.  W.  K. 
Miiller  (M.  oil)  Mani  is  addressed  as  '  Mani,  son  of  the  s:ods ' 
(MtUu  iiazddn  frazenil),  does  not  pro\e  anything  to  the" con- 
trary, since  the  phrase  may  be  understood  in  a  purely  spiritvial 
sense. 

*  Bk.  iv.  §  -ii  ff.,  II.  115  of  the  Syr.  text. 

s  As  Baur  remarks  (/?«.■*  monich.  Retigionssi/8tem,p.  281)),  the 
Christian  r'alhers  tell  us  at  great  length  what  Miini  denied  with 
respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  but  they  say  scarcely  anything 
about  his  positive  teaching  on  the  subject. 

"  Fihrist,  p.  S86,  line  8 ;  see  I'lugel,  Mani,  note  284.  A  more 
explicit  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  Ik-  Fitfe  contra 
ManichteoH,  ascribed  to  Fuodius,  a  friend  of  Augusline  :  '.Sic 
enim  in  Epistola  Fundamenti  dicit  :  Ininiicus  quippe  qui 
eundenj  Salvatorem  iustorum  patrem  crucifixisse  sc  spera\'it 
ipso  est  cruciJlxus,  quo  tempore  aliud  actum  est,  atquealiud 
ostensum.  Prince])3  itaque  tenebrarurn  aflixus  est  cruci, 
idemquc  spineam  coronam  portavit  cum  suis  sociis,  et  vestem 
coccineam  habuit,  ai-etuni  etiani  et  fel  liibit,  quod  (luidani 
Dominum  potasse  arbitrati  sunt,  utque  omnia  (|Uie  liic  stistiiu-re 
vi^UR  est,  tenehrarum  ducihus  irrogata  sunt,  qui  ctavis  etiam  et 
lancea  vniiierati  sunl'(cl).  2s  (/'/Txlii.  11171).  The  fragment 
on  the  Crii.'inxion  published  by  K.  W.  K.  ilnller  (M.  IS)  un. 
fortunately  leaves  the  question  open. 


certainly  appear  that  they  denied  the  fact  of  His 
crucilixi(ui.  llouce,  according  to  Augustine,'  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  the  unreal  sullcr- 
ings  of  Christ  with  the  real  siillerings  of  .Mani, 
which  they  solemnly  commemorated  by  an  annual 
ceremony  known  as  the  Knixa.  That  the  Muham- 
madan writers  say  very  little  on  this  Chrislological 
question  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  here  their 
own  views  liappened  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Municha'ans." 

Tlie  teaching  of  Mani  as  to  the  duties  and  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  individuals  w,as  in  accordance 
with  his  the<u-y  of  the  nniverse  as  a  whole.  Since 
the  visible  world  has  as  its  aim  the  sei)aration  of 
the  light  from  the  darkness,  pr.actical  religion 
must  consist  niitinly  in  the  furthering  of  this  pro- 
ces.s.  The  divine  element  in  man  must  be  freed 
from  its  f(!tters  in  order  that  it  may  return  to  its 
heavenly  source  With  legard  to  this  part  of  the 
Manicha?au  system  much  misconception  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  West,  from  the  time  of  Augustine  to 
the  present  day.  The  divine  element  in  man  is 
not  to  be  id  ntihed  absolutely  with  the  soul, 
though  the  Mauicluvans  sometimes  used  language 
whicli  admitted  of  such  an  interpretation.  Yet,  if 
we  examine  the  evidence  carefully,  it  becomes 
clear  that,  when  they  spoke  of  the  soul  as  divine, 
they  meant  only  tiiat  it  contained  something 
divine  ;  and  even  this  was  not  asserted  with  respect 
to  the  soul  of  every  individual."  Another  misap- 
prehension, due  chietiy  to  Augustine's  treati.se  T)e 
Dnabus  Aniiiinhns,  is  that  man  was  reprcsenteil 
as  having  two  .souls,  one  good  and  the  other  evil.* 
In  reality  the  passages  which  are  cited  as  proofs 
of  this  theory  affirm  only  the  existence  of  two 
opposite  tendencies  in  m.an.  And,  just  as  the  soul 
is  not  wholly  good,  so  the  body  is  not  wholly  evil ; 
for,  according  to  the  Fihrist  (p.  33.3,  line  IGH'. ), 
the  Manicha'ans  held  that  after  the  death  of  the 
righteous  man  the  'powers'  contained  in  his 
body,  namely,  the  water,  the  tire,  and  the  breeze, 
have  to  be  extracted  by  '  the  sun,  the  moon,  tind 
the  shining  gods,'  and  then  'the  rest  of  his 
body  whicli  is  altogether  darkness  is  cast  into 
hell.' 

But,  although  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Manichfeans 
to  take  part  in  the  liberation  of  the  light  from  the 
darkness,  their  share  in  the  great  work  naturally 
varied  according  to  their  several  capacities.  First 
of  all,  a  broad  distinction  was  matte  hetween  the 
ordinary  Manichajans,  who  were  known  as  '  the 
Hearers  '  or  '  the  Combatants,' and  the  inner  cinde 
of  teachers  or  ascetics,  whom  \\'estern  writers  call 
'  the  Elect'  (oi'EKXeitToi,  Electi)  andMuhammadans 
al-Sir/dlqiln.''     The  Elect  again  were  subdivided 

1  '  Cum  siepe  a  vobis  quaererem  illo  tempore,  quo  vosaudiebani, 

au:e  causa  esset,  quod  Pascha  Domini  plerumquc  nulla  inter- 
um  a  paucis  tepidissima  celebritate  frecjuenlaretur,  nullis 
vigiliis,  nullo  prolixiore  ieiunio  indicto  auditoribus,  nuUo  deni- 
que  fesli\iore  apparatu  ;  cum  vestrum  Ilema,  id  est,  diem  quo 
Manichasus  occisus  est,  quincpie  gradibus  instructo  tribunali  et 
pretiosis  linteis  adornato  ac  in  promptu  posilo  et  obiccto 
adorantibus,  magnis  honoribus  prosequamini ;  hoc  ergo  cum 
qusererem,  respondebatur  eius  diem  passion  is  relehrandnm  esse, 
qui  vere  passus  esset;  Christum  aulem,  i|ui  natus  non  esset, 
m'i|ue  veram  sed  simulatam  carnem  huniaiiis  oculis  osloudissct, 
lion  pertulisse,  sed  finxisse  passionem  '(Augustine,  c.  f-^pistolam 
Ftinftameltti,  viii.). 

'-i  It  is  well  known  that,  according  to  the  (^ur'au  (iv.  156), 
Christ  was  never  crucified  ;  bul,  when  His  enemies  sought  io 
slay  Him,  He  was  removed  from  the  earth  and  '  a  likeness  was 
made  to  appear  to  them.'  This  theory,  it  will  be  observed, 
does  not  imply  any  denial  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  body.  That 
Muhanmiad  borrowed  the  conception  from  the  Manichxans  is 
very  improbable,  but  at  all  evcfUs  there  is  a  striking  analogy. 

n  The  souls  of  those  who  are  finally  lost  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  as  wholly  e\il.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Fihrist  (p.  831, 
line  It)  ff.)  that  Kve  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  possessed 
an  abundant  measure  of  di\'ine  light  and  wis<Iom,  whereas  the 
other  possessed  none  at  all. 

<  See  the  very  instructive  di^^cussion  by  Baur,  p.  ltV2  ff. 

^' 'This  expression  means  in  Arab,  'the  veracious,'  but,  as 
K)-);'*l''r  has  pointed  out  (.Miini,  p.  31S,  note  4),  it  is  here  to  be 
uiider:)toud  in  the  sense  of  its  etymological  equivalent  iu  Syr.* 
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into  several  grades  anil  formed  an  elaborate  hier- 
archy, at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  representa- 
tive of  ilani  himself.  But  the  jiosition  of  the 
Elect  differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  inasmuch  as  the  Elect  exercised  no 
sacerdotal  functions  properly  so  called.  Whether 
jNIani  instituted  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment is  doubtful ;  in  any  ease,  if  there  were  Mani- 
chiean  sacraments,  they  cannot  have  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  system,  since  the  Oriental 
authorities  make  no  mention  of  them,  unless, 
indeed,  we  apply  the  term  'sacrament'  to  sucli 
practices  as  prayer  and  f acting.'  Hence  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  Elect  was  not  that  they  had 
the  exclusive  right,  or  power,  to  perform  certain 
acts,  but  rather  that  they  possessed  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  religion  and  abstained  from  certain  things 
which  were  lawful  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
This  duty  of  abstention  was  called  by  the  Mani- 
chsans  '  the  three  seals,'  -  which  Augustine  more 
definitely  characterizes  as  signacultim  oris,  signa- 
cultim  mrtnunm,  and signaciiluni  siiuis.^  The  first 
'  seal '  imposed  restrictions  with  respect  to  food  ; 
and  speech,  the  second  with  respect  to  outward 
acts,  the  third  with  respect  to  thoughts  and  desires. 
Thus  the  Manichtean  asceticism  implied  no  thought 
of  expiation  ;  the  idea  that  self-inflicted  suH'ering 
atones  for  sin — an  idea  which  has  exercised  so 
disastrous  an  influence  in  some  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  —  was  quite  foreign  to  the 
religion  of  Manl.  The  prohibitions  which  he 
issued  are  based  upon  the  belief  that  certain  acts, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  life  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes,  are  essentially  Satanic,  and  tlierefore 
retard  the  liberation  of  the  light.  In  matters 
of  detail  the  Manichaean  code  naturally  appears 
arbitrary  to  us ;  it  is  evident  that  in  drawing  the 
line  between  what  is  'Satanic'  and  what  is  not 
Manl  was  guided  much  more  by  his  fancy  and  by 
various  casual  associations  than  by  anj"  abstract 
logical  principle,  i  Thus,  for  instance,  all  Mani- 
chaeans  were  forbidden  to  kill  animals,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  Hearers  were  permitted  to  eat  flesh. 
The  Elect  abstained  from  both  flesh  and  wine  ; 
they  were  also  forbidden  to  pluck  fruit  or  vege- 
tables, so  that  the  food  on  which  they  subsisted 
had  to  be  supplied  by  the  Hearers.  Similarly  the 
Hearers  were  allowed  to  many  and  to  engage 
in  worldly  avocations,  whereas  the  Elect  might 
neither  many  nor  acquire  projiertj-,  '  except  food 
for  one  day  and  clothing  for  one  year.'  ■*  It  is  re- 
markable that  among  the  things  most  strictly 
prohibited  were  idolatry  and  magic. ■'^  As  in  nearly 
all  Oriental  religions,  fasting  played  an  important 
part.  Sunday  was  observed  as  a  fast-day  by 
ordinary  Maniehceans,  Monday  by  the  Elect ; 
viz.  Zadd'iqe,  '  the  rijrhteous,'  which  we  may  assume  to  ha\  e 
been  the  form  employed  by  the  Maiiich^ans  themselves  (sec 
C.  W.  Mitchell,  op.  cit.  i.  30  ;  'A  Manichxan  who  is  called  a  Zad- 
d'qd,'  p.  127  ff.  :  '  Tliose  idle  women  of  the  party  of  Mani,  those 
whom  they  call  Zaddujdthd ').  Neither  Kessler  nor  any  previous 
writer  seems  to  have  noticed  that  from  the  same  Syr.  word  is 
derived  za?i(?(^.  or  ziwilq,  'heretic,'  a  term  which  was  applied 
especially  to  the  disciples  of  M.ani  by  the  Persians  of  the 
Sasanian  period,  and  afterwards  by  Muhammadans.  Various 
other  interpretations  of  this  word  have  been  proposed,  but  none 
that  is  at  all  plausible.  The  substitution  of  nd  for  dd  is  a 
phonetic  change  for  which  there  are  many  analojjies.  That  a 
term  which  was  originally  used  as  a  title  of  honour  should  after- 
wards have  acquired  an  opprobrious  sense  is  likewise  quite 
natural ;  ct.  the  Germ.  Ketzer,  from  «a9ap6?.  The  Persian  terms 
for  the  '  Hearers '  and  the  '  Elect '  respectively  are  Xiyoshagan 
and  ViSdagan. 

1  According  to  .\ugustine  (c.  Fortunatrim,  i.),  the  Elect  were 
supposed  to  celebrate  a  kind  of  Eucharist  in  their  secret  meet- 
ijigs.  But,  as  Augustine  himself  admits  that  he  knew  nothing 
definite  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  attach  much  importance  to 
his  testimony. 

2  Fihrist,  p.  333,  line  5  ;  Fliisrel,  .Mani,  note  217. 

3  De  Moribvs  ManichcEorum,  ii.  10. 
*  Al-Biriini,  Chronology ,  p.  203. 

5  The  prohibition  of  idolatry  is  the  first  of  the  ten  command- 
ments which,  according  to  the  Fihrist  (p.  333,  line  10  ff.),  all 
Manichicans  were  required  to  observe. 


there  were  also  monthly  and  annual  fasts.     Of  the 

Srayers,  which  were  recited  several  times  in  the 
ay,  the  following  specimens  are  given   by   the 
author  of  the  FihrU  (p.  333,  line  15  fl.) : 

'  (1)  Blessed  is  our  Guide,  the  Paraclete,  the  Amba5.«ador  of 
Light,  blessed  are  his  guardian  angels  and  adored  are  his  shin- 
ing hosts. 

(2)  Adored  art  thou,  O  shining  one,  Mani  our  Guide,  source 
of  brightness,  branch  of  life.i  thou  great  tree  which  art  wholly 
medicine. 

(3)  I  prostrate  myself  and  adore,  with  a  pure  heart  and  a 
truth-speaking  tongue,  the  great  God,  the  Father  of  Lights,  the 
Essence  of  Lights,  adored  and  blessed  art  Thou,  all  Thy  majesty 
and  Thy  blessed  worlds  which  Thou  hast  called  ;  -  he  adoreth 
Thee  w"ho  adoreth  Thy  hosts,  Thy  holy  ones.  Thy  word,  Thy 
majesty,  and  that  which  seemeth  good  to  Thee,  because  Thou 
art  the' God  who  is  all  truth,  life,  and  holiness. 

(4)  I  adore  and  prostrate  myself  before  all  the  gods,  all  the 
shining  angels,  all  tiie  lights,  and  ail  the  hosts,  who  proceed 
from  the  great  God. 

(5)  I  prostrate  myself  and  adore  the  great  hosts  and  the 
shining  gods  who  by  their  wisdom  have  pierced,  expelled,  and 
o\ercome  the  darkness. 

(6)  I  prostrate  myself  and  adore  the  Father  of  majesty,  the 
Great,  the  Luminous.  .  .  .'3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  utterances  contain 
not  a  single  petition,  no  confession  of  sin,  and  no 
reference  to  the  need  of  pardon.  But  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  arguing  that  such  conceptions 
were  alien  to  the  Manichfean  s3-stem,  for  great 
stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  on  repentance  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.''  Since,  however,  the  Mani- 
chreans  did  not  admit  the  idea  of  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  their  theory  as  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
necessarily  differed  from  that  which  was  accepted 
by  the  great  majority  of  Christians.  Precisely 
what  Mani  himself  taught  on  this  subject  we  can- 
not hope  to  determine  ;  but  the  \'iew  which  appears 
to  have  been  current  among  the  Manichteans,  at 
least  as  earlj'  as  the  4th  cent.,  was  that  repentance 
naturally  leads  to  forgiveness,  'since  man  is  not 
punishecl  for  sinning,  but  for  failing  to  grieve  over 
sin.'' 

With  respect  to  Maui's  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  we  have  somewhat  fuller  information.  The 
division  of  mankind  into  three  classes,  the  Elect, 
the  Hearers,  and  the  Wicked,  is  here  specially 
emphasized.  The  Elect,  immediately  after  death, 
ascend  by  means  of  '  the  pillar  of  glorj- '  to  the 
moon,  and  thence  are  conveyed  to  paradise  ;  the 
Hearers  must  pass  through  a  long  process  of  purifi- 
cation and  of  wandering  to  and  fro,  before  they 
join  the  Elect;  while  the  souls  of  the  wicked  roam 
about  the  world,  in  a  condition  of  liopeless  misery, 
until  the  final  conflagTation,  and  are  then  consigned 
for  ever  to  the  realm  of  darkness.* 

4-  The  relation  of  Manichasism  to  other 
religions. — When  we  consider  the  complex  nature 
of  Mani's  teaching,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find 
that  very  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  its  general  character  and  its  connexion  with 
other  religious  systems.  Until  comparatively 
recent  times  it  was  the  fashion  to  represent 
Manichreism,  and  Gnosticism  generally,  as  a  mere 
fantastic  perversion  of  Christianity.  When  Zoro- 
astrianism  and  Buddhism  liegan  to  attract  serious 
attention  in  Europe,  the  real  or  apparent  resem- 
blances between  these  religions  and  Manichseism 
naturally  gave  rise  to  the  theory  that  Maniehteism 
is  a  combination  of  Christian  with  Zoroastrian  or 

1  For  iKtyd,  '  bashfulness,'  we  should  no  doubt  read  haydt, 
'  life,'  as  Noldeke  has  suggested. 

"  That  is,  apparently,  '  called  into  existence  ' — the  Arab,  verb 
da'd  seems  here  to  be  a  rendering  of  the  Aram,  q^rd,  on  the  use 
of  which  see  H.  Pognon,  Inscriptions  mamiaites,  p.  185,  note  1. 

3  Here  follows  a  short  clause  which  is  unintelligible. 

4  See  Baur,  p.  262,  and  the  Khuastuanift,  ed.  A.  von  Le  Coq 
[JRAS,  1911). 

5  *  Nod  enim  punitur  quia  peccavit  sed  quia  de  peccat<5  non 
doluit '  are  the  words  of  the  Manichxan  Secundinus,  cited  by 
.\ugustiDe  (c.  Secundinttm). 

6  Fihrist,  p.  335.  In  this  passage  we  find  nothing  which  dis- 
tinctly confirms  the  statement  of  Augustine  that  the  souls  of 
the  Hearers  and  of  the  Wicked  were  believed  to  pass  into  plants 
and  animals  (o.  Fau.^u)n,  bk.  v.  10,  de  Hftr.  xlvi.).  At  the 
same  time  the  idea  of  metempsychosis  is  not  definitely  excluded. 
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Buddhist  elements,  Imt  whetlier  Christianity, 
Zoroastriauisiii,  or  IJiulilliism  formed  tlie  basis  of 
the  system  wa-s  u  ili>i«uted  point.  Duiiiiy  the 
last  twenty  years  the  prevalent  tendency  to  ex- 
plain everything  in  the  ancient  «orld  as  due  to 
Babylonian  intiuenoe  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
Manidueism  and  all  other  forms  of  Gnosticism 
are  simply  moditications  of  the  old  Babylonian 
religion. 

But  to  those  who  imi>artially  examine  the  sources 
none  of  thes«  hypotheses  will  appear  satisfactory. 
Whatever  elements  Mfini  may  have  borrowed 
from  older  Oriental  religions,  it  is  clear  that  the 
fundamental  [irinciples  of  his  system  are  neither 
Zoroastrian,  Buddhist,  nor  Babylonian.  The  rela- 
tion in  which  Manicha?ism  stood  to  Christianity 
was  undoubtedly  closer,  but  to  call  Manich^ism  a 
Christian  heresy  would  be  misleading.  The  cliarac- 
teristics  which  Manicha>isni  and  other  Gnostic 
systems  share  with  prinutive  Christianity  are  not 
necessarily  derived  from  any  Christian  source  ; 
thej'  are,  for  the  most  part,  products  of  a  general 
movement  which,  as  mankind  outgrew  the  older 
religions,  spread  over  the  civilized  world  and  as- 
sumed various  forms,  according  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  The  general  movement 
in  question  has  been  well  described  by  H.  Oldenberg 
as  a  shifting  of  the  centi-e  of  gravity,  in  religious 
matters,  from  without  to  within. 

*The  antique  conceptiou  of  religion,  as  a  sort  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  man  and  God,  a  mutual  agreement 
whereby  the  worshipper  seL-ured  for  himself  prosperity,  success, 
and  victory  over  his  enemies,  gradually  faded  away,  or  some- 
times was  violently  shattered,  and  in  its  place  there  arose  a 
new  kind  of  belief,  which  held  out  the  hope,  not  of  earthly 
enjoyment,  triumph,  and  dominion,  but  rather  of  rest,  peace, 
and  redemption  '  (Buddha^t  Berlin,  1897,  p.  3). 

In  the  time  of  Man!  the  old  heathenism  was  by  no 
means  extinct  in  Babylonia,  though  Zoroastrian  ism 
had  become  the  religion  of  the  State.'  Moreover, 
large  Jewish  colonies  had  long  l^een  established  in 
the  country.  Of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  those  regions  next  to  nothing  is  known, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3rd  cent.  Christianity  had  taken  root 
among  the  Aramaic-speaking  population  which 
occupied  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Parthian 
Empire.  It  is  also  tolerably  certain  that  the 
Christians  of  Babylonia  were  divided  into  various 
parties,  and  that  their  beliefs  sometimes  diverged 
widely  from  the  ordinary  orthodox  type."  In  par- 
ticular the  sect  founded  by  the  Syrian  Christian 
Bar-daisan  (Bardesanes),  who  died  in  A.D.  22-J, 
seems  to  have  had  great  influence.     Ephraim  Syrus 

foes  so  far  as  to  call  Bar-daisan  'the  teacher  of 
lani' ;'  this  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  Maui  was 
ever  a  Bardesanist,  but  merely  that  he  adopted 
certain  Bardesanist  doctrines.  In  any  case  it  is 
essential  to  realize  lliat  Manich;eism  arose  in  a 
country  where  several  religions  were  competing 
with  one  another,  and  where,  in  consequence  of 
this,  various  hybrid  sects  had  been  formed.  Of 
such  sects  we  have  already  had  an  example  in  the 
Mughta-sila,  the  community  to  which  Mani's  father 
attached  himself. 

The  hostility  of  Man!  to  popular  paganism  is 
sutiiciently  shown  by  his  strict  proiiibition  of 
idolatrj'.  That  he  clearly  distinguished  between 
ordinary  paganism  and  Zoroastrianism  appears  from 
his  inclusion  of  Zoroaster  among  the  messengers 
of  God.  He  nmst,  therefore,  have  regarded  the 
Zoroastrianism  of  his  own  age  as  corrupt  rather 
than  as  radically  false ;  but  how  much  he  actually 

2  The  theory  that  ZoroastrianiBni  did  not  become  the  State 
religion  till  after  Uie  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  (about 
A.D.  2-J41  re8t«  on  no  trustworthy  evidence. 

»F.  0.  Burkitt'x  Kuril/  Eastern  Chrullnnilf  (London,  li>W) 
relates  chiefly  to  t)ic  <_  hriHtianity  of  Edr-isa  and  iu  inmiediate 
neighbourhood  ;  but  much  of  what  he  bayw  protwbly  applies 
also  to  Bab\  loiiiu. 

<  0.  W.  Mitchell,  op.  cil.  p.  8. 


borrowed  from  it  is  a  very  difficult  question.  To 
suppose  tliat  Mani's  duatism  was  due  mainly  to 
Zoroastrian  inllucnce  would  be  an  unwarranted 
assumption  ;  for,  thougli  both  systems  are  rightly 
described  as  dualistic,  they  nevertheless  difl'er  pro- 
foundly. The  aim  of  the  Zoroa-strian  is  to  banish 
evil  from  the  world  ;  the  aim  of  the  Manichaean 
is  to  extract  from  the  world  that  which  is  good. 
In  this  respect  Manichneism  has  more  in  common 
with  Buddhism  than  with  Zoroastrianism ;  but 
from  the  fact  that  Mani  represented  Buddha  as 
the  communicator  of  a  divine  revelation  we  must 
infer  that  Mani's  acquaintance  with  Buddhism 
was  of  a  very  vague  kind.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  in  matters  of  detail  he  appropriated 
freely  elements  derived  from  verydiH'erentquarters.  , 
Tims  we  can  attach  no  great  importance  to  his  adop- 
tion of  certain  ancient  Babylonian  myths — e.ff., 
such  as  relate  to  the  nature  and  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.'  In  like  manner  he  borrowed 
narratives,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  OT, 
although  his  j.-eneral  attitude  towards  Judaism 
was  one  of  deciiled  opposition.  That  he  refused  to 
recognize  Moses  as  a  prophet  is  abundantly  proved  ;" 
hence  in  Christian  writings  directed  against  Mani- 
<lia;ism  the  defence  of  the  OT  generally  occupies  a 
prominent  place.  It  is  probable  that  Mani's  aver- 
sion to  Judaism  was  largely  due  to  his  horror  of  a 
practice  which  Judaism  notoriously  has  in  common 
with  popular  paganism,  namely,  the  sacrificing  of 
animals.' 

Towards  Christianity  he  was  much  more  favour- 
ably disposed.  Whence  he  derived  his  information 
on  the  subject  is  indeed  uncertain,  for,  though  it 
seems  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  NT 
had  been  translated  into  Syriac  some  time  before 
ManI  was  born,  we  cannot  safely  assume  that  he 
had  access  to  it.  Hence  his  peculiar  teaching  as 
to  the  person  and  history  of  Christ,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  above,  may  be  due  in  some 
measure  not  to  perversion  of  the  gospel  narrative 
on  his  own  part,  but  to  the  beliefs  of  his  Christian 
informants.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  most  essential  featuresof  primitive  Christianity, 
in  particular  the  ascetic  view  of  the  present  world, 
were  thoroughly  congenial  to  Mani.  But  he  had 
one  great  advantage  over  the  Christians,  namely, 
that  he  provided  a  much  more  secure  dogmatic 
basis  for  asceticism  than  any  previous  teacher. 
The  Christian  ascetics,  in  condemning  natural 
feelings  and  appetites,  were  constantly  liampered 
by  their  theory  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  in  general  and  of  man  in  particular  ;  the 
distinction  wliich  they  were  obliged  to  make  be- 
tween human  nature  as  such  and  human  nature  in 
its  present  corrupt  state  gave  rise  to  endless  diffi- 
culties. On  the  other  hand,  the  Manichoean  dogma 
that  humanity  is  of  Satanic  origin,  however  shock- 
ing it  may  be  to  modern  sentiment,  greatly  simplified 
the  problem.  In  this,  as  in  some  otlier  points, 
Mani  displayed  a  boldness  and  originality  of  con- 
ception which  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
genius  of  the  first  order.  To  represent  his  system 
as  a  mere  patchwork  of  older  beliefs  is  therefore  a 
total  perversion  of  the  facts. 

5.  History  of  the  Manichaean  community.— At 
the  time  of  their  founder's  death  the  Manichajans 
were  already  a   numerous  and   highly  organized 

1  Astrological  myths  and  speculations  played  a  considerable 
part  in  some  other  "Gnostic  8yst*?ms,  notably  in  that  of  liar-dai^an. 

'See,  for  instance,  the  bej.'inning  of  the  account  of  Mani- 
chieiam  in  al-Shahrastani  (i.  IsS).  The  statement  in  the  FUlrut 
(p.  335,  line  6fr.).  that  Mini  rcjccteil  the  prophets  generally,  la 
an  exaggeration  l>ased  mainly  on  his  treatment  of  .Moses. 

3  In  this  respect,  of  course',  Mani  did  not  differ  from  some  of 
the  early  Christians.  Thus  the  Eplsllt  to  Dinwflvt,  whiih  Is 
usually  regarnetl  as  a  product  of  orthodox  Christ  ianity.  b)M.-aka 
of  anim.'il  8a<ritic,-s  in  terms  ol  um|Ualilied  condeuiiiation,  and 
even  in  Itabbiiiical  literature  a  tendency  to  disi>arAgc  lucrifiue 
oc^-Asionally  bboA's  itself. 
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sect,  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  tlie  Persian 
Empire  and  ihawn  from  the  ranks  of  various  older 
religions.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  the  Persian 
aristocracy ;  hence  the  bitterness  with  which  the 
Zoroastrian  priestliood  opposed  the  new  faith. 
Mani's  immediate  successor,  as  head  of  the  com- 
munity, was  a  certain  Sis  (Gr.  ^itrii'i'ioi).  For  many 
centuries  Babylonia  continued  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Manichsean  organization,  in  spite 
of  repeated  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 
government.  Now  and  then  there  was  a  king 
sufiiciently  powerful  and  intelligent  to  restrain  the 
intolerance  of  the  priests,  but  as  a  rule  the  Mani- 
chasans  were  treated  even  worse  than  theChristians. ' 
For  tills  no  political  pretext  could  be  alleged,  since 
the  Manichoeans  were  politically  inoffensive,  whereas 
the  Christians  not  infrequently  brought  persecu- 
tion upon  tliemselves  by  an  ostentatious  display  of 
their  philo-Byzantine  sentiments.  The  principal 
result  of  these  attempts  to  suppress  ManicfiEeism  in 
Babylonia  and  Persia  was  that  large  numbers  of 
Manichoeans  took  refuge  in  Central  Asia,  where 
they  carried  on  a  successful  propaganda  among  the 
Turkish  tribes. 

The  precise  date  at  which  Manieha-ism  began  to 
spread  in  the  Roman  Empire  is  not  certain,  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  well  known  there  early  iu  the  4th 
century.  With  respect  to  its  prevalence  in  N. 
Africa,  two  or  three  generations  later,  Augustine 
furnishes  ample  evidence.  The  Christian  emperors, 
as  we  might  have  expected,  showed  themselves  no 
less  intolerant  towards  Manichseism  than  the  kings 
of  Persia.  In  the  persecution  of  the  Manicha'ans 
Pope  Leo  l.  played  a  specially  prominent  part.  As 
to  the  later  history  of  the  Manichaians  in  Europe 
very  little  can  be  discovered  with  certainty,  on 
account  of  the  vagueness  with  which  the  term 
'  Manichsean '  is  used  by  Catholic  writers.  Thus 
the  charge  of  Manichasism  was  brought  against 
the  Bogomils  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the 
Albigenses  [ij.v.)  in  Trovence,  but  how  little  these 
accusations  prove  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  even  at  the  present  day  the  religion  of  the 
Russian  Molokanye  has  been  described  as  a  modified 
form  of  Manicha-ism. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  the 
Muhammadan  Arabs,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
cent.,  the  followers  of  INIani  in  the  East  enjoyed  a 
period  of  comparative  repose.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  had  no  legal  claim  to  toTe^'SKon,  for  the 
Qur'an,  which  expressly  recognizes  Jews,  Christ- 
ians, and  Sabians^  as  capable  of  deserving  the 
favour  of  God  (ii.  59,  v.  73),  does  not  mention 
Manichceism.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Muliammadan  Empire 
no  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  the  Mani- 
chseans.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  their  cult,  and 
in  particular  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  may 
for  a  while  have  served  to  protect  them  from 
molestation  under  Muhammadan  rule.  At  length 
it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  some  Muhammadans 
in  high  positions  had  secretly  adopted  Maniclueisni. 
In  many  cases  these  reports  were  certainly  false  ; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  Khalifa  al-Walid  II.  (A.D. 
743-744),  whom  Muhammadan  historians  depict  as 
a  monster  of  impiety,  is  accused  of  having  said 
that  Mani  was  the  only  prophet  whom  God  ever 

1  The  Persian  officials,  in  dealing  with  persons  suspected  of 
Manichffiism,  sometimes  adopted  the  curious  method  of  requiring 
the  accused  to  'kill  ants,'  just  as  Christians,  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  were  required  to  throw  incense  upon  a  heathen  altar 
(see  E.  Rodijier,  Chreslamathia  Syriaca'^,  Halle,  1S6S,  p.  94). 

2  The  Sahians  (a  name  which,  of  course,  has  no  connexion 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Sabaians)  seem  to  have  been  a  sect,  or 
possibly  a  group  of  sects,  who  existed  in  Arabia  at  the  time  uf 
Muhammad.  The  disciples  of  Muhammad  were  at  first  called 
Sabians  by  the  heathen  Arabs,  and  in  later  ages  the  title  of 
Sabians  was  falsely  assumed  by  several  religious  communities, 
as  a  means  of  protection — e.g.,  by  the  pagans  of  ^arran,  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  by  the  Manichteans  of  Samarqand,  as  we 
learn  from  al-Biruni. 
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sent  into  the  world.'  If  al-Walid  really  uttered 
these  words,  they  would  prove  not  that  he  was  a 
Manichtean,  but  that  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
Manicha;ism.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  deny 
that  secret  conversions  to  Manichteism  actually 
took  place  among  the  literary  classes.  Apostasy 
from  Islam  is  notoriously  a  capital  ofi'ence  accord- 
ing to  Muhammadan  law  (see  art.  Apostasy 
[Muhammadan]).  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  that 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent.,  when  under  the 
'Abbasid  dynasty  the  sjiirit  of  religious  intolerance 
became  dominant  in  the  Muhammadan  world,  a 
systematic  attempt  should  have  been  made  to 
extirpate  Manichasism.-  The  organizer  of  this  per- 
secution was  the  Khalifa  al-Mahdi  (A.D.  775-785), 
who  instituted  for  the  purpose  a  State  Inquisitor, 
with  the  title  of  '  Inspector  of  the  Zanadiqa.'  The 
term  zanacliqa  {p\uvsi\oi  zindlq)'^  was  used  primarilj' 
to  denote  the  Manichseans,  though  Muhammadan 
writers  often  employ  it  vaguely  in  the  sense  of 
'heretics'  or  'atheists.'^  That  al-Mahdi  did  not 
make  a  very  clear  distinction  between  Manichoeism 
and  some  other  heresies  may  be  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  which  he  is  represented  as  elaborately 
justifying  his  policy  of  persecution ;"  theaccusations 
here  brought  against  the  Manichjeans  include,  e.ff., 
the  practice  of  marriage  with  near  relatives  (niksh 
al-akhawdt  wa-l-banat),  whicli  was  characteristic 
of  the  Zoroastrians  (see  art.  Marriage  [Iranian]), 
but  seems  to  have  been  altogether  foreign  to 
Manichajism. 

The  religious  policy  of  al-Mahd!  was  generally 
followed  by  his  successors.  The  number  of 
persons  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  Manichne- 
ism  certainly  amounted  to  many  thousands,  while 
Christians  and  Jews,  though  subject  to  various 
disabilities,  were  usually  tolerated.  But,  in  spite 
of  all,  the  religion  of  Mani  long  survived  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  Muhammadan  Emjiire.  Some 
two  centuries  after  al-Mahdi,  the  author  of  the 
Fihrist  tells  us  (p.  337,  line  '26  tf.)  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  about  300  Manichoeans  in  Baghdad 
alone.  But  the  region  in  which  they  were  most 
numerous  was  Central  Asia.  In  the  territory  of 
the  Turkish  tribe  Taghazghaz  the  majority  of  the 
population  professed  Manichoeism  ;  a  Muhamma- 
dan traveller  who  visited  that  country  describes 
it  as  flourishing  and  civilized.*  When,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Khalifa  al-Muqtadir  (A.D.  908-932), 
the  Muhammadan  governor  of  Samarqand  con- 
demned to  death  a  large  number  of  M.anicha-ans, 
they  were  saved,  it  is  said,  by  the  intervention  of 
their  co-religionist,  the  prince  of  the  Taghazghaz.' 
This  is  the  only  known  case  in  which  Manicha?ism 
became  the  religion  of  a  political  community.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinued, or  when  Manichajism  finally  died  out ; 
but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  swept  away, 
like  many  other  beliefs  and  institutions,  by  the 
great  Mongol  invasion  of  the  13th  century. 

That  the  Manichtean  community  in  the  course 

1  Eitdb-al-Aghdnl,  vi.  135,  last  line. 

2  See  the  very  interesting  paper  by  I.  Goldziher,  'S^lih  ibn 
'Abd-al-KuddCis  und  das  Zindilvthuni  wiihrend  der  Regierung 
des  Chalifen  al-Mahdi,'  in  Trans.  0/  the  Xinth  Intern.  Congress 
of  Orientalists,  London,  1893,  ii.  104  ff.  Goldziher  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Mauicha^an  propaganda  under  the  early  'Abbasids 
was  somehow  connected  with  the  anti-Arabian  movenient  of 
the  Persian  nationalists  (the  so-called  ShuHbiya).  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  this  view  may  be  doubted,  for  Mani- 
ciioiism  had  nothing  to  do  with  nationality.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Muhammadans  should  often  have  con- 
founded tJiese  wholly  distinct  tendencies. 

■I  See  p.  SdS^,  note's. 

i  Thus  from  the  statement  in  Ibn  Qutaiba,  Kitdb-al-Ma'dri/ 
(ed.  F.  Wiistenfeld,  Gottingen,  1S50,  p.  299),  it  is  very  unsafe  to 
conclude,  with  G.  Jacob  {Altarabtsches  Bedtiinenleben'^,  Berlin, 
1897,  p.  107),  that  there  were  Manichaians  at  Mecca  in  the  time 
of  Muhammad. 

6  AI-Tabari,  iii.  688. 

6  See  Yaqut's  Geographical  Dictionary,  cd.  Wiistenfeld,  Leip- 
zig, 1800-73,  i.  840. 

7  Fihrist,  p.  337  ;  Flugel,  Mani,  p.  106. 
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of  its  long  history  wa»  not  altogether  free  from  in- 
tenial  dissensions  might  have  been  safely  assumed. 
But  the  positive  information  which  we  possess  on 
this  subject  is  very  scanty.  We  learn  from  the 
Fihrist  (p.  334,  line  411'.)  tliat  at  a  date  which  is 
not  specified,  but  in  any  case  some  time  before 
the  end  of  the  7th  cent.,  a  party  among  the 
Manichseans  severed  their  conne.xion  with  the 
central  authority  established  in  Babylonia  and 
set  up  an  independent  organization  ;  whether 
this  schism  was  due  to  dogmatic  differences  or  to 
other  causes  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  second 
division  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  cent.,  when  a  branch-sect  was  formed  and 
became  known  as  the  Miqlasiya,  after  the  name 
of  their  leader  Miqlas.  The  majority  of  the 
Manichreans,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  head 
of  the  community,  a  certain  Mihr,  were  thence- 
forth called  the  Mihiiya.  The  points  in  disi)ute 
between  these  parlies  seem  to  have  been  matter.s 
of  discipline  rather  than  of  religious  belief. 

LiTBRATURK. — In  modem  times,  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
investi^te  the  subject  was  made  by  the  French  Protestant 
theologian  I.  de  Beausobre  in  his  colossal  work,  Hiftoire 
criiiqu*^  de  Maniek^e  et  du  matitch^isme,  Amsterdam.  1734- 
1739 ;  in  dealing;  with  the  sources  he  shows  considerable 
acumen,  but  his  book  is  ill-arranj;ed  and  contains  many  irrele- 
vant digressions.  An  admirable  summary  and  examination 
of  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  was  then  available,  will  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  F.  C.  Baur,  Das  manichdi^che  Ret'tjions- 
system  nach  den  Quellen  iieu  untersucht,  und  entwickdt, 
Tiibingen,  1831.  Perhaps  the  best  general  account  is  F. 
Spiegrel,  Erdnische  Atterthumskunde,  Leipzig,  1S71-7S,  ii.  195- 
2.'J'3,  The  works  of  K.  Kessler — Mani,  Forschunften  iiber  die 
inanicfiaische  Relitiion,  i.,  Berlin,  lSiS9,  art.  'Mani,  Manichiier,' 
inPiJS^and  PRk^—snpyyly  much  valuable  information,  but 
they  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution  ;  the  author's 
speculations  are  often  fantastic  and  his  linguistic  knowledge  is 
very  superficial.  A.  Harnack,  art.  '  Manichaeism,' in  £ijr  9 
(revised  by  F.  0.  Conybeare  in  EBr'^'^),  is  largely  based  upon 
Kessler.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  work  of  E.  Rocbat, 
Essai  sur  Mani  et  sa  doctrine,  Geneva,  1897.  Very  important 
contributions  to  the  study  of  the  subject  are  contained  in  a 
series  of  monographs  by  F.  Cumont  and  A.  Kugener,  entitled 
Rechercfus  sur  le  Manich^ismc,  Brussels,  1908-1912. 

A.  A.  Sevan. 

MANIPURIS.— Officially  the  Manipuris  are 
Vaisnavite  Hindus.  They  cremate  the  dead,  they 
receive  the  mantra  from  a  recognized  Hindu  quru 
in  many  but  not  in  all  cases,  they  recognize  Hindu 
festivals  (but  observe  them  a  day  late),  they  revere 
the  cow,  they  are  scrupulous  in  the  matter  of  food, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  practise  child- 
marriage,  they  do  not  seclude  their  women,  they 
permit  divorce,  they  permit  the  remarriage  of 
widows,  they  do  not  allow  the  supremacy  of  the 
Brahman,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  definitions  of 
caste  applies  to  their  social  order.  Knowledge 
of  the  Vaisnavite  doctrines  is  spreading  with  the 
spread  of  education,  but  they  are  still  the  most 
backward  of  all  Hindu  groups  in  Assam.  With 
them  Hinduism,  adopted  as  the  State  religion  by 
royal  edict  (c.  A.D.  1705),  is  of  social  and  political 
value  in  that  it  separates  them  from  the  ruder 
tribes  inhabiting  the  hills  and  from  the  subordinate 
peoples  of  the  valley.  It  provides  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  everyday  life.  It  is,  so  far  as  ex- 
ternals are  concerned,  the  religion  of  the  Meitheis. 
It  exists  side  by  side  with  the  earlier  faith  to  which 
in  the  hour  of  trial  and  trouble,  be  they  Raja  or 
ryot,  they  turn  unhesitatingly.  The  continued 
existence  of  this  earlier  faith  m  such  vigour  is  a 
notable  fact  which  enables  the  student  of  religions 
development  in  India  to  study  at  close  quarters 
the  process  by  which  in  Hinduism  animism  is 
tempered  by  metaphysics,  and  magic  transformed 
by  philosophy. 

The  histoneal  records  of  Maiiipur,  Ningtliaiirol, 
are  valid  documents  for  at  least  five  centuries.  It 
is  a  settled  State  far  removed  from  savagery.  At 
the  present  time  the  population  consists  of  two 
main  divisions — the  Meitiieis  and  the  Lois.  The 
Meitheis  consist  of  seven  clans,  each  divided  into 


numerous  families,  the  principal  clan  being  that 
known  as  the  Ningthauja,  or  Royal,  clan.  The 
name  Meithei  now  borne  by  all  the  clans  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  Ningthauja  clan 
before  its  hegemony  was  completely  established. 
The  Lois,  or  the  conquered  people,  are  not  admitted 
into  the  Meithei  confederacy,  but  are  of  similar 
stock  to  the  Meitheis,  and  the  Meitheis  worship 
the  gods  of  these  Loi  villages  as  much  as  the  Luis 
themselves.  The  Meithei  confederacy  is  an  en- 
dogamous  group  in  theory,  although  in  practice 
the  issue  of  mixed  marriages  is  admitted.  The 
principal  order  of  divine  beings  is  the  fimaiig  lai. 
There  were  originally,  as  recent  research  has  shown, 
nine  iimang  lai,  or  forest  gods,  with  whom  were 
associated  seven  lairemns,  or  goddesses.  There 
are  now  364  such  deities.  The  gods  married  with 
mortals,  and  their  issue  were  promoted  to  divine 
rank.  The  dei*^:es  have  different  names  in  different 
places,  and  there  are  cases  where  Raja.s  have  been 
deified  after  death.  The  creator  deity  is  identified 
both  with  the  chief  of  the  gods  and  with  the  >uake 
ancestor  of  tiie  royal  family.  Other  gods  are 
identified  with  the  clan  deities  of  clans  still  exist- 
ing. Yet  others  are  members  of  a  special  group, 
whose  function  is  to  guard  certain  areas  and 
who  are  therefore  known  either  as  maikeingdhpa, 
watchers  over  or  guardians  of  direction,  or  lanuai, 
gods  of  definite  areas.  Here  there  is  obviously  a 
combination  of  ideas  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
definite  areas  were  occupied  by  local  groups  each 
possessing  a  group  deity.  Then  among  the  nmang 
led  is  the  rain-god,  and  last  is  the  god  of  the  house- 
hold (Sena-mehi),  who  is  occasionally  s,aid  to  be 
the  son  of  one  of  the  seven  goddesses.  The  function 
of  the  maikeing&kpa  deities  was  to  keep  sickness 
from  entering  the  State.  Each  family  has  a  special 
deity,  male  or  female,  who  is  obviously  in  origin  a 
deified  ancestor,  but  the  worship  of  some  at  least 
of  these  group  deities  is  not  now  confined  to 
members  of  the  group.  The  seven  goddesses  bear 
titles  describing  their  functions.  From  each  of 
them  is  sprung  one  of  the  clans  composing  the 
Meithei  confederacy.  The  earth,  water,  grass,  rice, 
iron,  fish,  gold  and  silver,  salt,  cotton,  fire,  and 
the  winds  are  sprung  from  these  godde.s.ses,  either 
directly  or  from  their  daughters.  Each  of  these 
deities  has  a  laiplutm,  or  god's  place,  specially 
sacred  to  him  or  her.  Some  reside  on  hill-tops, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  their  worshippers  have 
abodes  in  more  accessible  spots.  Such  laipham 
abound,  notably  on  the  ridges  and  passes,  and  are 
marked  by  heaps  of  stones  and  leaves.  In  the 
sacred  groves  near  the  villages  of  their  special 
worshippers  are  houses  for  the  deities,  and  these 
groves  are  sanctuaries  for  bird  and  beast.  'I'he 
gods  play  the  natioi\al  game  of  polo,  and  a  stick 
and  ball  are  kept  for  their  use.  In  some  cases 
they  are  represented  liy  images  or  mateiial  objects. 
They  also  reside  in  the  chief  official  of  the  group, 
village,  or  family  which  forms  their  special  clientele. 
The  principal  ceremony  in  the  worship  of  the  umang 
lai  is  called  the  laiha'raobn,  literally  '  pleasing  the 
god.'  In  every  case  the  god  has  to  be  enticed  from 
running  water.  The  ceremony  rouses  him  from  a 
state  of  quiescence  into  activity,  as  is  shown  by 
his  entering  into  some  selected  worshipper.  The 
god  benefits  directly  by  the  rite,  which  gives  him 
strength  so  that  he  becomes  thereby  more  potent 
to  aid  his  worshipjiers.  The  process  of  enticing  the 
deity  varies  sonKiwh.at  according  to  the  deity,  and  is 
accompanied  by  numerous  subsidiary  rites,  mainly 
in  order  to  avert  all  evil  influence.  Special  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taken — e.g.,  clean  fire  must  be 
manufactured  by  means  of  a  bamboo  and  a  cane  in 
(TOSS  friction.  Dancing  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  the  rite,  which  often  includes  the  use  of 
foul  abuse — a  feature  which  gives  the  god  great 
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pleasure.  While  the  ceremony  is  in  |>voeie68,  social 
and  sexual  tabus,  immediately  paralleled  hy  the 
customs  of  the  hill-tribeE,  are  strictly  enforced, 
thus  indicating  that  the  purpose  of  the  rite  is  to 
restore  the  solidarity  of  social  life  and  to  produce 
in  the  worshippers  a  sense  of  religious  exaltation. 
The  social  divisions,  resting  on  age  and  other  lines 
of  social  cleavage,  function  separately  on  these 
interesting  occasions.  The  ofi'erings  are  in  some 
cases  such  as  render  the  active  participation  of 
professing  Hindus  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but 
the  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  substituting  a  Loi, 
a  member,  i.e.,  of  the  non-Hindu  section  of  the 
communit3',  for  the  Hindu  belie\er  for  and  by 
whom  and  on  whose  behalf  the  rite  is  performed. 
The  Hindu  may  salve  his  conscience  by  merely 
sniffing  the  savour  of  the  sacrifice,  unmindful  of 
the  fate  of  the  Pir  Alls  of  Bengal,  who  fell  from 
orthodoxy  by  mischance  in  that  manner.  In 
general,  the  tendency  would  seem  to  be  to  sub. 
stitute  ott'erings  of  fruit  and  flowers  for  animal 
flesh.  Human  sacrifice  was  nndmibtedly  practised, 
probablj'  at  no  very  distant  date. 

The  priests  of  the  ancient  order  are  designated 
maibas  and  mnibis,  and  are  recruited  by  the  ad- 
mission of  those  who  become  possessed  by  the  deity 
at  one  of  the  high  religious  festivals.  Inasmuch 
as  sickness  and  disease  are  attributed  to  spiritual 
beings,  the  maiba  is  also  the  doctor  of  the  com- 
munity, but  here  there  are  specialists,  and  the 
Sractical  knowledge  of  the  maibas  is  far  from 
espicable.  The  widespread  belief  in  ])osses.sion 
as  a  token  and  source  of  abnormal  power  and  re- 
ligious authority  is  beyond  a  doubt  at  the  root  of 
much  that  is  important  in  Hindu  doctrine.  There 
is  no  evidence  forthcoming  as  yet  from  Manipur  to 
show  that  the  priesthood  is  lieredit.nry  or  that  the 
members  of  the  order,  like  hhaknts  and  jvgu,  are 
regarded  a,sjlvanmuk(a  if. v.),  or  that  their  funeral 
rites  ditt'er  from  those  of  ordinary  people.  On  its 
practical  side  the  religion  ministers  to  the  simple 
needs  of  an  agricultural  community  dependent  on 
the  regularity,  adequacy,  and  seasonability  of  the 
rainfall  for  their  subsistence.  There  are  rites  to 
secure  rain  and  rites  to  stop  excessive  rain.  Not 
the  least  interesting  of  the  numerous  rites  to  secure 
good  fortune  for  the  State  is  the  annual  selection 
of  the  chahitdba,  the  person  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  year.  Various  means  of  divination  are  cm- 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  oliice 
a  person  who  shall  bring  the  good  luck  that  is 
dependent  on  his  personality. 

Beliefs  in  evil  spirits,  who  accomjiany  animals 
and  fish,  and  are  ever  hurtful  to  mankind,  in  beau- 
tiful sirens  who  lure  young  men  and  make  them 
insane,  in  vampires,  in  witclicraft,  in  the  power  of 
trees  and  of  tree-spirits  to  cure  as  to  cause  sickness, 
and  in  the  malehcent  activity  of  the  ghosts  of  those 
who  die  by  violence  or  of  women  who  die  in  child- 
birth are  also  notable  features  of  their  organized 
religious  system.  The  rites  which  are  performed 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  and  exorcism  in 
these  cases  are  full  of  interesting  detail,  but  in 
general  outline  resemble  the  rites  perfonned  else- 
where on  a  similar  level  of  culture  for  similar 
purpo-es. 

Literature.— W.  McCulloch,  '  Account  of  the  Valley  o( 
ilunnipore,'  Selections  from  the  Recrn-ds  of  the  Government  of 
India  (Foreign  Department),  xxviii.,  Calcutta,  1859;  T.  C. 
Hodson,  The  Meitheis,  London,  1903;  J.  Shakespear,  "The 
Religion  o(  Manipur,'  in  FL  xxiv.  [1913]  409  tY. 

T.  C.  Hodson. 
MANITU. — Manitu,  a  word  originally  applied 
by  the  Eastern  Algonquins  to  a  spirit,  is  properly 
nnit,  'spirit,' witli  the  sign  in,  meaning  any  spirit 
or  genius  in  the  shamanistic  devil-cult  of  the 
Indians,  and  also  &ny  genius  loci  without  the  im- 
plication of  evil.  In  consequence  of  the  teaching 
of  the  missionaries,  the  conception  of  one  Great 


Spirit  became  current  among  the  Indians,  and  thi.^ 
was  expressed  by  the  word  kit  or  keh'  prefixed  to 
anit ;  thus  Keht-anit,  or  Kitanit  (Kittanit),  to 
which  was  again  added  the  syllable  u-if,  meaning 
a  mode  of  existence;  hence  Kittanitowit,  'the 
existence  (known  as)  the  Great  Anito,'  the  para- 
phrase of  God  as  taught  by  the  missionaries.  That 
the  Indians  them.selves  had  evolved  no  such  con- 
ception is  abundantly  manifested  by  the  absence 
in  any  American  language  of  a  word  capable  of 
expressing  the  idea  of  God,  the  words  used  in  John 
Eliot's  Bible  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1663)  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Penobscot  Indians,  Kiehtan  and 
Keitanitom,  being  merely  variants  of  this  artificial 
compound.  As  such  the  conception  was  introduced 
in  opposition  to  a  spirit  variously  called  Hobbomoco, 
the  Evil  Spirit,  or  Malsuni,  'the  Wolf.'  Another 
form  of  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  evolved  in 
antithesis  to  a  contracted  form  of  Keitanitom, 
namely,  Tan'tum,  as  opposed  to  Squantum,  the 
Devil  ('angry  god).  Manitu  is,  then,  a  general 
word  for  any  sort  of  a  dremonium,  good  or  bad, 
and  it  has  reached  a  higher  significance  by  purely 
artificial  means. 

Nevertheless,  the  missionaries  did  not  invent  the 
idea  of  a  good  spirit,  or  of  an  evil  .spirit,  or  of  a 
spirit-creator.  What  they  did  was  to  seize  upon 
ideas  already  current  in  another  form,  fuse  them, 
and  present  to  the  Indians  the  fusion  (really  con- 
fusion) as  the  embodiment  of  one  unitary  concep- 
tion. The  Indians  believed  that  a  spirit  might  be 
a  good  or  good-natured  power,  and  that  he  might 
be  an  inimical  power,  and  they  also  believed  that 
a  certain  ancestral  spirit  had  always  been  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  his  children,  but  it  was  far 
from  the  thought  of  the  Algonquins  that  there  was 
an  ever  good  and  supreme  Great  Spirit,  creator 
and  benefactor,  opposed  to  a  Great  Spirit  of  Evil. 
Wherever  such  ideas  are  found,  they  reflect  the 
thought  inherited  from  forefathers  who  bad  been 
under  Chiistian  influence.  Thus  the  Mandana 
painted  upon  one  side  of  the  tent  a  figure  repre- 
senting the  Good  .Spirit  and  on  the  other  side  a 
figure  representing  the  Evil  Spirit,  that  they  might 
be  under  the  protection  of  both  these  powerful 
spirits ;  but  this  is  merely  the  degradation  of 
teaching  originally  strange  to  them.  They  recog- 
nized certain  spirits  who  aided  and  certain  spirits 
who  opposed  them,  but  not  as  in  any  case  Great 
Spirits.  They  believed  rather  that  the  '  medicine- 
man' could  control  all  spirits.  Similarly,  when 
the  'epic'  of  Kuloskap  describes  this  god  of  the 
I'assamaquoddies  as  the  son  of  a  divine  unknown 
mother  and  antithetical  to  a  twin  evil  spirit,  as 
the  principle  of  goodness  opposed  to  a  sort  of  Ahri- 
man,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Passama- 
quoddies  have  long  been  under  higher  religious 
guidance  than  that  of  their  medicine-men.  Even 
the  'vague  faith  in  a  Supreme  Spirit'  ascribed  to 
them  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  What  is 
original  is  the  conception  of  a  superior  being,  who 
is  father  of  the  special  tribe  or  race  that  revere  him 
as  leader  and  helper.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
worship  is  not  paid  to  any  evil  spirit  as  such,  but  also 
th.at  worship  is  not  paid  to  any  good  spirit  as  such. 

The  manitu  is  often  confused  %vith  the  u-akan  of 
western  tribes.  But  the  latter  is  often  less  a  spirit 
than  a  power,  like  the  mana  (q-v.)  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, which  lies  inherent  in  certain  objects  as 
well  as  in  certain  men.  Its  possession  gives  power, 
not,  to  the  Indian's  thought,  a  su))ernatural  power, 
but  a  perfectly  natural,  aithougli  unusual,  power. 
Between  the  two  conceptions  lies  that  of  the 
ordinaiy  oke,  which  at  bottom  is  one  with  wakan, 
but  is  conceived  as  sometimes  a  spirit  and  some- 
times a  spiritual  power.  There  is  some  coiTespond- 
ing  word  to  be  found  in  njost  of  the  languages  of 
the  American  Indians,  and  every  one  of  them  con- 
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notes  a  power  \v)iicli  may  be  called  spiritual. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  jnirely  shamanistic  power  con- 
tained in  the  niedicinebag,  wliicli  is  not  really  a 
medicine-bag  at  all,  but  a  collection  of  objects  of 
fetishistio  nature,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  spirit, 
enilKKlied  or  disembodied,  such  as  the  spirit  of  a 
waterfall,  the  spirit  of  thunder,  the  spirit  of 
animals,  etc.  It  is  a  mysterious  force  which  may 
inhere  in  matter  or  may  make  itself  felt  as  an  ex- 
pression of  spirit.  The  powers  of  nature  have  it, 
generally  winds,  storms,  productive  earth,  and 
animals  all  have  it,  though  some  in  larger  amount 
than  others.  Finally,  men  have  it  in  certain  cases. 
But  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  this 
power  and  that  found  in  spirits  proper,  where  it 
becomes  individualized.  It  is  this  very  power 
that  is  the  '  medicine'  of  the  cniijurer  and  nature- 
subduing  priest.  Whether  it  be  called  manitii, 
oke  (oki),  tvakan,  or  even  ku  (in  Maya  form),  it  is 
always  the  .same  thing  under  a  shifting  terminology, 
except  that  among  certain  tribes  it  is  more  apt  to 
be  concpiveil  as  impersonal  and  among  others  as 
personal.  Manitu  is  generally  personal,  tnthtn  is 
generally  impersonal,  but  the  alternate  use  of 
either  is  not  unusual.  Wakan  has  been  delined 
by  Brinton  (Mijths  of  the  Ncio  World,  p.  45)  as 
'supernatural  in  its  etymological  sense,'  in  that  it 
means  in  the  forms  current  among  the  Iroquois 
and  Dakotas,  namely,  oke  and  wakan  respectively, 
somethin<r 'above,' and  Brinton  interprets  this  as 
s^uper  in  the  sense  of  supernatural.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  word  means  super  in  the  sense 
of  superior.  These  Iroquois  and  Dakota  forms  are 
etymologically  allied,  and  a  possible  connexion 
with  Sioux  oghce  may  be  admitted  ;  but  it  would 
be  unprofitable  to  attemjit,  with  Brinton,  to  connect 
these  terms  with  the  above-mentioned  ku  of  the 
Mayas.  The  '  Quaker '  of  the  Powhatans  is  another 
form  of  the  same  word,  the  quaker  gods  being, 
however,  not  t!ie  higher  but  the  lesser  spirite. 
This  word,  like  Tan'tum  and  Squantum  above,  is 
an  adaptation  from  approximately  corresponding 
Indian  sounds  (Quaker  is  qui-oki,  'small  spirits') 
and  contains  the  oki  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
quins,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  is  one  with 
tlie  southern  hiiaca,  ku,  etc.  The  Algonquin  oki 
means  a  spirit  of  any  sort — e.fj.,  the  spirit  of  a  body 
of  water,  or  the  spirit  of  winter — and  expresses  also 
the  idea  of  a  distinctly  demoniac  power  ruling  the 
winds,  but  not  in  a  dcTilisli  manner  ;  for,  especially 
among  tlie  Hurons,  the  oki  gives  good  fortune  and 
regulates  t!ie  winds  for  the  benefit  of  the  good 
Indian.  It  also  implies  a  ghost,  and  in  this  respect 
differs  from  the  conception  of  anit  (manitu),  though 
in  other  respects  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  anit  (manitu)  and  the  oki ; 
perhaps,  as  appears  from  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  words,  the  anit  was  confined  to  the 
East,  while  the  oki  penetrated  from  the  West  to 
the  Eastern  tribes. 

The  inanitu  of  greatest  authority  among  the 
Algonquins  was  Michabo,  and  an  analysis  of  this 
peculiar  being  shows  that  he  was  far  from  being  a 
supreme  spirit.  Like  many  of  the  Indian  spirits, 
he  was  a  very  superior  animal,  Michabo  meaning 
'great  hare' (originally  jftaniiozAo).  This  manitu 
was  revered  from  the  Northern  line  of  the  States 
to  Virginia  and  from  the  East  as  far  West  as  the 
Mississijjpi.  He  was  represented  as  the  originator 
of  all  the  system  of  conjuring  and  exorcizing  which 
makes  the  real  science  of  the  medicine-man  ;  he 
ruled  the  winds  and  guarded  his  people,  but  was 
as  often  tricked  and  deceived  as  he  in  turn  tricked 
and  deceived  ;  he  was  for  the  most  part  a  humorous 
buffoon,  whose  exploits  amused  the  Iiuiians,  as 
those  of  Brer  Rabbit  amuse  the  Negroes.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  referred  to  as  '  the  liare  that 
made  the  moon,'  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  created 


the  earth.  But  as  creator  he  is  not  dignified,  nor 
even  serious.  It  is  more  natural  to  him  to  hunt, 
and,  when  autumn  comes,  to  smoke  his  la.st  pipe 
before  turning  in  to  sleep  through  the  winter.  It 
is  the  smoke  of  his  last  pipe  that  m.ikos  the  haze 
in  the  .air  of  autumn.  That  he  originally  came 
from  the  East,  and,  according  to  the  earlier 
accounts,  sends  (not  creates)  the  sun  and  moon  out 
of  the  East,  has  led  to  the  ingenious  conjecture 
that  Michabo  has  come  from  a  confusion  of  wabos, 
'hare,'  with  walti,  'light'  (Brinton,  Myths  of  the 
New  World,  p.  165).  There  is  the  greatest  con- 
fusion in  the  form  of  the  name  now  known  as 
Michabo,  which  appears  as  Missibizi  and  Me.ssou 
as  well  as  Nanibozlio  and  Manibozho,  apparently 
because  the  name  was  sometimes  rendered  mic/ii 
('great')  and  sometimes  manitu  ('spirit'),  with 
wabos,  '  hare.'  That  is,  Michabo  was  thought  of 
as  the  ' spirit-l.are '  or  as  the  'great  hare,'  and  this 
'  hare,'  according  to  Brinton,  is  a  later  Indian 
mistake  for  '  light.'  Although  the  words  are  alike, 
and  wabi  means  'white'  (wapa  means  the  eastern 
light),  yet  nothing  is  more  apt  to  lead  one  astray 
than  reliance  upon  such  etymological  chances. 
We  are,  then,  far  from  agreeing  with  Brinton  when 
he  says  that  'beyond  a  doubt  this  is  the  com- 
pound in  the  names  Michabo  and  Manibozho  which 
therefore  means  the  Great  Light,  the  Spirit  of 
Light,  the  Dawn'  (ib.  p.  166).  Much  as  Brinton 
has  done  for  American  studies,  he  wrote  under  the 
d.awn-myth  influence  of  his  day  and  probably 
laid  more  stress  upon  etymology  than  upon  eth- 
nology. The  truth  is  that  the  '  great  hare'  is  the 
interpretation  best  justified  in  accordance  with 
Indian  belief  and  tradition.  Michabo  was  a  de- 
moniac animal  of  kindly  disposition  and  endowed 
with  a  great  magician's  knowledge  and  cunning, 
which,  however,  could  not  keep  him  out  of  ludicrous 
dilUculties.  He  was  not  a  god,  still  less  a  god  of 
goodness,  but,  as  has  been  said  of  similar  Indian 
spirits,  a  spirit  of  good-nature.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  wind,  one  of  four  brothers  born  at  a  birth,  but 
he  took  command  of  them.  As  tliey  were  born 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  it  seems  as  if  he 
represented  one  of  the  four  winds.  Yet  the  early 
missionaries  declared  that  he  and  the  four  winds 
were  the  chief  Algonquin  gods.  As  expressed  in 
the  account  of  the  year  1610,  Michabo  and  tlie  four 
winds  were  the  only  gods  that  the  Algonquins  had 
at  that  time.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Michabo  is  sometimes  portrayed  (as  among 
the  New  Jersey  Indians)  as  a  devil,  while  at  others 
he  is  represented  as  the  'ancestor' — a  term  which 
has  often  led  to  the  false  conclusion  that  believers 
in  an  ancestor-spirit  must  necessarily  believe  in  a 
creator-god.  Other  tribes  also  have  ancestral  or 
at  least  specially  revered  animals,  such  as  the  bear, 
deer,  and  wolf  of  the  Mohigans.  None  of  the 
Western  or  Southern  American  Indians  had  the 
conception  of  a  Creator-God,  but  many  of  them 
derived  their  stock  from  certain  animals.  To  this 
class  of  animal-gods  Michabo,  the  greatest  mfflni^M 
of  the  East,  appears  to  belong.  The  history  of  the 
brothers  is  told  in  various  forms  in  various  tribes, 
and  has  been  interpreted  as  additional  evidence 
that,  when  there  is  a  good  and  a  bad  brother,  we 
have  a  fundamental  dualism,  which,  however,  is 
unsubstantiated  by  anj^  close  analysis  even  of  the 
tales  as  handed  down.  In  the  Iroquois  version 
there  are  two  brothers,  the  Beautiful  .Spirit  and 
the  Ugly  Spirit  or  Good  Mind  and  Bad  Mind,  as 
interpreted  by  the  missionaries.  But  these  are  in 
reality  the  two  brothers,  'White'  and  'Dark,' 
loskelia  and  Tawiskara,  who  contend  with  one 
another  till  White  Spirit  conquers  and  rules  from 
the  East.  Both  are  grandchildren  of  the  moon, 
but  loskcha  becomes  '  father  of  mankind ' — an 
expression  which  means  that  he  is  the  an(^estor  of 
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the  Iroquois.  He  destro3'eil  the  frog,  which  had 
made  eartL  a  desert  by  swallowing  all  the  water, 
and  he  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  tortoise  which 
supports  the  world,  namelj',  how  to  make  fire, 
loskeha  gave  this  knowledge  to  man.  Yet  here 
the  brother  is  not  represented  as  an  animal ;  it  is 
a  simple  conHict  of  white  and  dark,  or  light  and 
darkness,  a  cultuie-myth  which  the  Algonquins 
kept  in  animal-form,  while  the  Iroquois  preserved 
or  invented  it  without  basing  the  m3'th  upon  any- 
thing save  the  natural  antithesis  of  light  and  dark- 
ness (cf.  art.  Du,\LlSM  [American]).  It  is  this 
myth  that  caused  the  belief  in  American  Indian 
dualism  to  receive  wide  acceptance,  as  it  was  thus 
originally  interpreted  by  Brebeuf  in  1626. 

As  the  word  inanitti  has  been  widely  used  by 
ethnologists,  it  has  natui'ally  lost  somewhat  its 
original  signification  and  at  the  same  time  has 
gained  a  new  connotation,  so  that  it  has  come  to 
mean  special  forms  of  spirit-power  more  or  less 
unknown  to  the  Algonquins.  Thus  it  has  come 
to  denote  tlie  personal  guardian-spirit  of  certain 
Western  tribes  which  has  occasionally  arisen  out 
of  the  personal  guardian  of  an  individual.  The 
mythical  ancestor  of  a  village  at  a  certain  period 
in  his  life  retires  into  solitude,  and  after  fasting 
and  prayer  is  rewarded  with  the  vision  of  a  certain 
animal,  which  then  becomes  his  totem.  This  is 
adopted  by  his  clan  ;  and,  when  the  clan  becomes 
part  of  a  larger  tribal  organization,  it  still  remains 
as  the  guardian  of  the  clan,  though  with  a  marked 
tendency  to  become  simply  a  totem-crest.  The 
tutelary  guardian-mareiiw  thus  becomes  a  mere 
symbol.  Sometimes  such  crests  become  merely 
the  property  of  certain  families.  The  ancestors 
who  received  the  totem-m<initii  received  with  it 
the  powers  or  privileges  still  retained  by  the 
proteges  of  the  spirits,  who  continue  to  appear  to 
the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  possession  of 
these  secrets  forms  the  basis  for  the  secret  societies 
widely  spread  ambng  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
West.  This  is  the  'individual  totem  '  acquired  by 
every  youth  at  puberty,  which,  when  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  clan  is  in  a  decayed  state,  is  no  longer 
identical  ^\ith  that  of  the  ancestor  and  is  no  longer 
inherited.  The  youth  at  this  period  wanders  from 
his  fathers  lodge  and  in  a  secluded  spot  fasts  and 
cries  to  the  spirits,  inviting  any  one  of  them  to 
become  his  spiritual  patron  (cf.  art.  COMMUNION 
WITH  Deity  [American]).  During  this  period, 
when  he  falls  asleep,  the  first  animal,  bird,  or 
reptile  of  which  he  dreams  he  considers  to  be  the 
one  designated  by  the  Great  Sjjirit  of  the  tribe  for 
his  mysterious  protector  during  life.  He  then 
returns  home,  kills  such  an  animal  as  he  has  seen 
in  his  dream,  and  preserves  its  skin  in  his  luystery- 
bag  ('medicine-bag').  It  is  possible  that  the 
individual  manitu,  though  in  some  cases  a  later 
development  than  the  clan-totem,  is  in  other  cases, 
notably  among  the  Eastern  tribes,  of  independent 
origin  and  as  antique  as  the  totem-maH!<«.  Even 
anion"  the  Eastern  Algonquins  the  acquisition  of  a 
specifu  vianiUii)iUit  in  animal  form  by  the  youtli 
who  fasts  is  not  unknown. 

LiTXEATi'BE.— G.  CatHn,  Thi-  North  American  Indian^, 
London.  1S4"2  ;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  Neip  World,  New 
York,  1S6S,  The  American  Race,  do.  1891;  A.  H.  Keane,  ifaii. 
Past  and  Present,  Caaibridge,  1S99;  Relation  de  la  nouvelle 
France  piiur  Ian  1S57  (and  subsequent  years) ;  H.  Webster. 
Primitive  Secret  Societies,  New  York,  1903.  The  earliest  source 
of  iuforiiialion  is  contained  in  tlie  Relalioiis  ol  the  early  mission- 
aries. Briiitou  and  Webster  iopp.  cilt.)  give  lull  biblioj^rapliies. 
The  Annual  RrpGrts  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
should  be  consulted  for  modern  conditions. 

E.  Washburn  Hopkins. 
MASJUSRI.— Like  the  majority  of  Buddliist 
'gods,'  jSlaiijusri  is  represented  under  various 
aspects:  (1)  in  the  Great  Vehicle,  or  Mahayana 
(q.v.),  properly  so  called,  he  is  a  bodhisnttva,  an 
entirely  Buddhist  personage  iu  definition  if  not  in 


origin  (his  origin  is  obscure;  cf.  AvalokiteSvARA)  ; 
(i)  in  the  '  Tantric  Vehicle,'  which  is  of  very  early 
date  and  is  not  always  distinguished  from  the  Great 
Vehicle  proper,  Manjusri  becomes  one  of  the  names, 
and  often  the  principal  '  exponent,'  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  (3)  the  cult  of  Mauju.sri,  originating  in 
India,  took  a  peculiar  development  in  China :  it 
probably  spread  from  China  into  Nepal,  where 
Manju.sri  is  the  mj'thical  giver  of  civilization. 

1.  As  bodhisattva. — The  most  ancient  of  his 
numerous  names  is  perhaps  Maujughosa,  '  plea.sant 
voice.'  His  usual  epithet  is  kumdra,  or  Kumdra- 
bhuta,  'young  man,'  'royal  prince';'  this  title, 
whatever  its  origin,  means  technically  a  bodhisattva 
at  the  stage  when,  having  received  consecration 
(abhiseka)  as  a  prince,  he  is  associated  with  the 
power  of  a  Buddha  and  becomes  his  right  arm  (see 
Bodhisattva,  vol.  ii.  p.  748").  He  is  named  in  the 
first  rank  of  bodkisattvas,  before  Avalokitesvara, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law 
(translated  into  Chinese  A.D.  147-186),  where  he 
is  represented  (ch.  xi. )  as  a  great  converter.  The 
'  scholastic '  sutras  and  devotional  works  give  him 
as  a  tj'pe  of  bodhisattva,  relate  his  vow,  attribute 
to  him  moral  counsel  for  the  conduct  of  true 
believers  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  and  celebrate  his 
power.'  Legend  associates  him  with  the  revelation 
of  the  books  of  the  Prajndpdramita .^  Revealer  of 
the  PrajM,  god  of  the  Word,  he  is  the  patron  of 
the  Great  Vehicle,  of  the  '  second  dispensation,'  and 
becomes  the  god  of  wisdom,  a  personage  of  high 
importance.  According  to  Fa-Hi.an  (see  J.  Legge, 
Fd-Hien,  A  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kinqdoms,  Oxford, 
1886,  p.  46),  the  followers  of  the  Mahayana  wor- 
shipped i\\e  Prajnd,  Mauju.sri,  and  Avalokitesvara. 
We  have  many  images  of  Maiiju.sri ;  the  most 
ancient,  with  two  arms,  are  those  which  make  his 
characteristic  mark  the  Prajnd  carried  upon  a  lotus. 

2.  As  Tantric  god. — It  is  in  the  Tantric  section 
of  the  Tibetan  scriptures  {Efiyud,  Kanjtir  as  well 
as  Tanjur)  that  Manjusri  takes  an  extraordinary 
development.*  Half  a  dozen  Tantras  [Kanjur) 
bear  his  name ;  among  them  is  '  The  List  of  the  true 
Names  of  Manjusri  Jnanasattva. ' '  The  last  term, 
'  Essence-of-knowledge  (?),''  is  opposed  to  the  name 
bodhisattva,  and  is  more  dignified.  We  find  it 
again  in  one  of  the  numerous  magic  rituals  devoted 

1  On  this  expression  see  H.  Kern,  in  SBE  xxi.  [1884]  4 ;  cf. 
Saddharmapuodarlka,  ed.  H.  Kem  and  B.  Nanjio,  Petrograd, 
1908  ff.,  p.  66 :  'A  certain  Buddha  will  live  twelve  cosmic  ages, 
not  counting  the  time  he  is  kiniiilra/ 

2  Various  legends  are  told  of  his  former  human  lives,  but  they 
are  not  so  developed  as  the  legends  relating  to  Maitreya.  See 
(1)  E.  Chavannes,  '  Le  Sutra  de  la  parol  occidentale  de  I'inscrip- 
tion  de  Kiu-yong  Koan,'  in  Melanges  Harlem,  Leyden,  1S96, 
p.  75  (this  sUtra  is  a  dhdra^i,  sacred  to  Vairochana,  'the 
Brilliant,'  the  Buddha  to  whom  Maiiju5ri_  is  sometimes  sub- 
ordinated); (2)  the  Maliju4nguriak^etravi/uha  (translated  into 
Chinese  A.D.  300),  where  Manjusri  tells  how  he  took  his  bodhi- 
sattva vow  : '  I  do  not  wish  to  become  a  Buddha  quickly,  because 
I  wish  to  remain  to  the  last  in  this  world  to  save  its  beings ' ; 
'  In  all  my  existences  Iwish  to  follow  the  example  of  .\k^bbya 
and  be  a  monk'  {^ikjasamuchchaya,  Petrograd,  1902,  p.  13); 
(3)  the  Manjit^rivikridita  (translated  into  Chinese  in  313),  a 
book  patronized  by  the  M&dhyamikas.  giving  the  story  of  the 
conversion  of  a  light  woman  by  Manjudn  in  the  guise  of  a 
handsome  young  man ;  the  only  real  sin  of  the  bodhisattva  is 
the  sin  of  hatred  (Sik^dsamitchchaj/a,  p.  149).  All  these  works 
are  scholastic,  as  is  the  Bodhipaksanirdcsa,  an  account  by 
Manjui^ri  of  the  '  wings '  (paksa)  of  illumination.  The  devotion 
to  Maiiju^ri,  the  virtue  of  his  name,  which  protects  against  all 
female  birth,  and  his  glorification  as  the  kero  (^ura)  are  to  be 
noted.  Maiiju^ri  is  one  of  the  saviours  and  patrons  invoked  in 
the  '  Stanzas  of  Good.Practice '  {Bhadraehari/d-jilthn),  one  of  the 
classical  texts  used  every  day  by  the  Buddhists  of  the  Great 
Vehicle  {^ik$asamtichchai/a,  pp.  297,  3C.5 ;  Dodhtcharydvatdra 
[  Introd.  d  la  pratique  des/uturs  Bouddhas,  Paris,  1907,  p.  8  f.J). 

3  Taranatha,  Oesch.  des  Buddhisnms,  tr.  A.  Schiefner, 
Petrograd,  18C9,  p.  68. 

4  See  P.  Cordier,  Catalogue  dvforuls  tib^tain  de  la  Bibliothtque 
nationale,  iii.,  Paris,  1810. 

5  ydmasai'ngiii,  ed.  J.  P.  Minayeff,  Petrograd,  1887. 

6  Probably  this  term  has  been  invented  on  the  model  of 
bodhisattva'toT  the  purpose  of  implying  something  more  subUme, 
and  yet  more  mysterious,  than  the  word  bodhisattva.  This 
heaping  up  of  terms  is  characteristic. 
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by  tlie  Tanjur  to  Maiijuiii :  'spell  {sddhuna)  of 
the  Ailil>iidJlia,  the  F,sseuce-of-kno>vlea{,'e  Man- 
jusri,' '  which  begins  as  follows  :  .... 

•  Homaee  to  the  Hii'lillia  o(  the  bcL-inniug,  the  middle,  and  the 
end,  free  from  every  stain  o(  sin,  a  body  immaculate  by  nature, 
primordial  Buddha.' 

Sadhanns  (spells)  are  magical  operations  by  raejvtis 
of  which  the  worshipper  brings  a  doity  into  his 
presence  in  order  to  identify  hiinselt  with  the 
Jleity—which  is  not  difficult  to  accomjilish,  since 
every  man  is  essentially  nothing  but  deity,  though 
particularized  ami  stained.  These  operations  in- 
clude 'diagrams'  (nmndnlas),  'geometrical  figures 
formed  of  sipiares  and  circles,  more  or  less  orna- 
mented, and  inscribed  within  each  other,  upon 
which  is  ranged  an  endles>  succession  of  deities' 
represented  by  magic  syllables.^  Maiijusri  often 
occupies  the  centre  of  these  mnndalas. 

Tantric  gods  have  two  aspects,  a  'right  hand' 
aspect  and  a  '  left  hand '  (or  erotic)  a.spect.  Under 
the  former  .MafijuAri  is  called  '  Lord  of  speech  of 
theontological  rniverae'(Dharmadhatuvrigisvara); 
under  the  latter  lie  is  'Diamond-Love,'  'Thunder- 
bolt-Love' (Vajianaiiga).'  His  right-hand  aspect 
is  seen  from  the  following  : 

'Quon  B'ideulitie  i  Dharmadhatu-Vag^6^ ara,  qui  a  le  corps 
tout  Wane,  quatre  faces,  huit  bras:  lea  cinq  Bouddbas  [who 
represent  the  five  kinds  of  knowledge  of  which  Manjuiri  is  the 
svnthesisj  oment  sa  couroniie  de  joyaux  .  .  .  les  deux  mams 
(ori'-inellos)  font  le  e este  de  I'enseignement ;  les  trois  autrea  de 
droit*  tienuent  le  Rlaive,  la  Oiche,  la  hache  ;  les  trois  autres  de 
(j'auche,  Ic  livre  de  la  Prajua.'-' 

Here,  Foucher  goes  on  to  say,  the  book,  the  four 
arms  (the  eight  is  simply  a  multiple),  and  especially 
the  four  faces,  suggest  representations  of  Brahma. 
Griinwedel  remarks  that  Manjusri  and  Brahma 
share  the  favours  of  a  common  ia/di  (di\'ine  energy, 
feminine  aspect,  of  a  god),  Sarasvati.' 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the  Namrtsn niglt i 
(viii.  19)  gives  Brahma  among  the  names  of  Man- 
jusri. As  soon  as  the  Buddbas  and  hudliisattras 
became  '  gods,'  they  inevitably  became  gods  affair 
Pindu  fashion  :  Avalokita  has  more  likeness  to 
Siva,  and  Manjusri  to  Brahma.  Maiijusri  always 
occupies  an  iniportant,  and  often  the  chief,  place 
in  Buddhist  |iolytheisin. 

3.  As  developed  in  China.— E.  Huber  was  the 
first  to  observe  that  the  canon  of  one  of  the  Buddhist 
schools  of  the  Little  Vehicle,  or  Hinayana  (q.v.), 
contained  traditions  foreign  to  Lidia  -  c.'/-,  tbe 
legend  of  a  town  of  Khotan — and  he  wondered, 
therefore,  whether  '  this  canon  had  not  been  con- 
siderably augmented  and  modified  in  Turkestan 
itself.'*  It  is  now  certain  that  'Serindia''  and, 
later,  China  itself  collaborated  in  thedevelopment  of 
Buddhism.  The  story  of  Manju.^ri,  who,  according 
to  the  Chinese  pilgrim,'  now  dwells  in  China,  who 
is  represented  in  the  miniatures  of  theNepaleseMSS 
as  a  god  worshipped  in  China,"  and  who,  according 
to  the  Nepalese  tradition,  came  from  China  to 
Nepal,  is  interesting  from  this  point  of  view.'" 
LlTBRATURE.— This  i*  sufticientlv  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

L.  DELA  V.\LLfiE  POUSSIN. 
1  Jfianamtl camalijuiri  ■  ddibwWia  ■  sOdhana  (.Rgyud  ■  hgrel, 
voL  71)  (according  lo  a  transcription  by  P.  Cordier). 

'  A.  Foucher,  Catatugue  des  peiuiurei  nipdlaises  el  tiUlatnea 
de  la  collection  B.  U.  Iladgton,  Paris,  1807,  p.  24. 

3  On  the  viord  ra)ra,  'diamond,'  'adamant,'  'thunderbolt,' 
tic.t  see  art.  Tantra. 

«  Foucher,  Buide  sur  ViconographU  botuidltigtie,  ii.  (Paris, 
1605)  47. 

»  lb. ;  c(.  also  vol.  i.  (Paris,  IlXiO)  p.  114 ;  A.  lirunwedel, 
ilytliologie  des  Biiddhismiu,  Leipzig,  lauo,  p.  130;  J.  Hurgess, 
Arrh.  Survey  of  We^Uin  India.  1/Ondon,  IStO, 

t  itudes  dr  iitUraluie  Ixmddhique,  viti.,  '  l.a  Uesliuclion  de 
Ron>ka'(Bu^(.  de  IBcuU/ranf.  de  fExIriiiu-Orirnl.  vi.  119061 
tSS). 
7  From  the  Pamir  mountains  to  the  Great  Wall. 
6  ItslDg,  A  Record  oi  the  Buddhisl  Religion,  tr.  J.  Tnkakusu, 
Oitord,  1896,  p.  Itl9. 
**  Foucher.  Etude  enr  Viconogi-itphie,  il.  42,  116. 
'"  Of.  S.  L*vl,  Le  Slpal,  Paris,  190o-Oil,  i.  330-347.    Of  ancient 
•ources  see  B.  11.  nodi,'»on.  Kssai/n  on  the  Languages,  Litera- 
ture, und  r.rtyiiiui  „/  S'jial  ami  Tlhrt,  Ix>ndon,  1874.  and  E. 
Buniouf,  Lolu*  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  Pari*,  Itio'i. 


MAN  OF  SIN.— See  Antichrist,  Eschatol- 

OCY. 

MANTRAS.— See  Charms  and  Amulkt.s  (In- 
dian), Magic  (Iranian). 


MANU.— See  Law  (Hindu). 

MAORIS.— See  Polynesia. 

MARA.--It  .seems  that  during  the  so-called  late 
\'edic  period,  new  gods,  gods  of  a  new  style,  were 
created.  They  wear,  on  the  one  hand,  an  aspect 
which  is  popular  and  mythological,  and,  on  the 
other,  one  which  is  sacerdotal  and  esoteric  ;  they 
are  the  expression  of  a  pantheistic  and  pessimistic 
philosophy  ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  appeal  to  devo- 
tion and  woi-ship.  "Bralima-brahman  is  the  most 
eminent  among  '.hem.  Kala,  'Time,'  creator  and 
destroyer,  Kama,  '  Desire,'  a  cosmical  entity,  and 
many  others  may  be  embodied  in  the  figures  of  the 
popular  pantheon.  Our  Brahmanic  infcnination 
on  these  gods  is,  as  a  rule,  scanty,  and,  in  many 
cases,  we  are  largely  indebted  t-o  Buddhist  or  epic 
sources. 

This  is  the  case  w  ith  Mara,  who  is  not  unknown 
in  the  Atharva\eda,  that  aristocratic  compendium 
of  demonology  ;  he  is  an  important  tigiire  in  Bud- 
dhism, and  the  Upanisads  show  the  elaboration  of 
the  ideas  which  constitute  his  frame  in  Buddhism. 
The  Atharvaveda  joins  together  Vama,  the  old 
Aryan  king  of  the  dead,  Mrtj'u,  Death,  Agha 
Mara,  the  evil  slayer  or  hateful  murderer,  Nirrtha, 
tlie  destroyer,  and"  ^arva,  the  prototyjie  of  Siva  (VI. 
xciii.  1).  Elsewhere  (Xl.  viii.  lit)  it  mentions  the 
'deities  called  Misfortune,  or  III,  or  Evil '  (papnuino 
ni'timi  dcvataU),  and  has  deprecatory  invocations 
(VI.  xxvi.  I-'2,  cxiii.  2,  XVll.  i.  '29)  to  Misfortune  (pap- 
man).  Miira,  or  Mrtyu,  is  Death  jjersonified,  the 
god  who  kills,  and  he  iias  already  ac(iuired  his  Bud- 
dhist qualification  inipnutn,  'the  evil  one'  (Pali, 
jHipimati).  With  this  dark  figure  may  be  identified 
Vama  or  f^arva,  also  a  niytliological  god. 

That  is  what  we  know  of  Mara  from  the  oldest 
literature.  He  (luickly  acquired  a  metaphysical 
and  moral  significance.  For  the  thinkers  of  the 
age  of  the  Brahmauas  and  of  the  Upanisads,  who 
admit  transmigration  and  are  anxious  to  find  the 
path  to  the  other  shore  of  transmigration,  Mara, 
or  Death,  may  be  regarded  as  the  sovereign  of  this 
subsolar  universe :  whoever  obtains  a  passage  be- 
yond the  sun  reaches  the  realm  of  immortality. 
"For  the  common  people,  the  recurrence  of  birth 
and  death  is  the  rule;  the  sun  is  Death.  The 
legend  of  Nachiketas  in  the  KiUhaka  (Ipanisad 
is^of  importance  for  the  history  of  Death:  a 
young  Brahman  descends  to  Hades,  and,  un- 
moved by  all  ])romises  of  transient  iileasures, 
wrings  from  Vama,  the  god  of  death,  the  secret 
of  that  which  lies  beyond  death  and  the  means  of 
liberation  from  death,  this  only  means  being  the 
knowledge  of  Brahman  which  confers  immortality. 
H.  Oldenberg  rightly  compares  this  Nachiketas- 
Yama  legend  with  the  Buddha  "Mara  legend. 
Buddha  also  reject.s  the  oilers  of  Mara  in  order  to 
obtain  the  siiMmiim  bonuin  ;  but,  whereas  Yama 
is  benevolent  and  himself  reveals  the  liberating 
truth  to  Nachiket;us  with  imly  the  habitual  jealous 
reluctance  of  a  god,  Mara  is  the  evil  one,  (he 
tempter.' 

In  the  Buddhist  scripture-  all  these  premis.s«s  are 
fully  develoj<ed.  Mara  a^  (u.illy  assumes  the  r61e 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  woiKl,  IJoth  of  men  and  of 
gods  ;  god  of  death,  he  is  also  the  god  of  the  living, 
who  are  only  the  food  of  .leatli  :  he  is  the  god  of 
re-birth.  Mara  is  Kama,  '  Desire,' since  desire  is 
theraii-.i»  d'Sti-evf  birth  and  tlratli  ;  and,  liccause 
1  Uldeuberg,  Euddha,  U.  Uoey,  p.  64. 
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Buddha  is  the  deliverer  from  death  and  birth, 
Mara  is  the  personal  enemy  of  Buddha  and  Bud- 
dliism,  the  evil  one,  the  tempter  of  Buddha  and 
Buddha's  disciples. 

The  dogmatic  position  of  Mara  is  clear  in  all 
our  texts  :  Mara  embodies  desire,  the  universal 
fetterer,  the  sensual  life  both  here  and  in  the  other 
world. 

In  scholasticism  three  Maras — devaputra  indra, 
the  deity  Mara,  maranamara,  Mara  as  death, 
and  klcsamdra,  Mara  as  vices  and  passions — are 
distinguished.  In  ancient  times  these  Maras  were 
confused.  Mara  is  not  an  allegory  in  tlie  Pali 
stories  of  temptations  ;  he  is  a  demon  ;  he  is  spoken 
of  as  Nannuihi,  a  Vedic  demon  killed  bj'  Indra. 

It  follows  that  mytliologieal  features  are  not 
wanting,  even  in  the  oldest  tales  of  the  Pali  canon. 
They  are  not,  however,  predominant.  We  are 
actually  confronted  with  the  temptation  of  Buddha 
by  Mara's  daughters ;  but  these  daughters  are 
Desire,  Unrest,  Pleasure  (Tanliu,  Arati,  and  Rati). 
It  has  been  said  that  these  stories — the  interven- 
tion of  Jlara  in  order  to  make  tlie  future  Buddha 
abandon  Ids  austerities  (a  common  topic  in  the 
MahahhSrata :  gods  grow  jealous  of  the  power 
acquired  by  penitents,  and  dispatcli  fair  damsels 
to  trouble  their  meditation),  or  in  order  to  make 
Buddha  reach  nirvana  prematurely  —  are  only 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  crises  dc  conscience  of 
Sakyamuni.  This  view  is  by  far  too  rationalistic. 
Such  stories,  it  may  be,  were  looked  upon  in  this 
light  by  some  pliilosophers  or  '  modernists,'  but  it 
is  safer  to  admit  tliat  the  Buddhists  believed  in 
a  divine  enemy  of  the  eternal  welfare  of  men,  and 
embodied  this  enemy  in  the  traditional  god  of 
death.  Mythical  and  folk-lore  accretions,  as 
well  as  scholastic  concoctions,  naturally  follow 
from  such  a  belief.  Monks  and  nuns,  especially 
when  living  in  the  'hermitages,'  knew  that  Mara 
could  appear  to  them  under  any  form,  and  ensnare 
them  into  philosophical  discussions. 

The  Sanskrit  sources,  late  when  compared  with 
the  Pali  ones,  but  not  insignificant  even  for  the 
restitution  of  the  passages  which  tliey  have  in 
common  with  Pali,  indulge  in  much  more  dra- 
matic and  woiild-be  poetical  descriptions  of  Mara's 
attacks  upon  Sakyamuni.  Some  episodes  are  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  Tipitaka,  viz.  tlie  battle  for 
the  bud/ii-tiee,  the  possession  of  which,  for  the 
comjiilers  of  the  Lalitavistara,  seems  to  be  almost 
identified  with  the  possession  of  the  bodhi,  the 
Enlightenment,  itself. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  even  in  the  Pali 
canon  the  Mara-stories  show  a  gradual  develop- 
ment, and  that  the  invonlagns  to  be  found  in  the 
more  modern  biographies  of  Sakyamuni,  the  Lalita- 
vistarc^awX  \.he  Buddhacharita ,  mark  a  further  point 
in  this  development.  There  is  truth  in  this  state- 
ment;— tlie  multiplication  of  Mara's  daughters  and 
their  counter-attacks,  a  large  part  of  the  mise  en 
scene  of  the  Lalitavistara,  are  not  archaic — but 
the  course  of  the  development  is  not  necessarily 
a  chronological  one.  Less  or  more  mythological 
versions  may  be  productions  of  the  same  age  in 
different  circles. 

It  appears  that  the  Mara  folklore  has  been  more 
luxuriant  than  can  be  judged  from  the  Pali  canon. 
Some  bits  of  popular  folklore  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  authorized  literature  may  be 
regarded  as  fragments  of  a  larger  cycle.  It  is  only 
by  a  mere  chance  that  we  know  that  Mara  roams 
everywhere,  •  in  the  visible  shape  of  murky  smoki- 
ness,' '  to  catch  the  souls  of  the  dying. 

It  is  worth  while  mentioning  that  Mara,  who  is 
often  associated  with  Brahma  ('the  world  of  men 
and  gods  with  Brahma  and  Mara'),  has  no  fixed 

1  See  O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Pavias,  Bvddhlst  Psychology,  London, 
1914,  p.  '^1  ;  Sitj'nt/iitia,  i,  222,  iii.  124. 


abode,  no  heaven  of  his  own,  in  the  official  cos- 
mology of  the  Sarvastivfidins  (see  art.  COSMOGONY 
AND  Cosmology  [Buddhist]). 

See  art.  Temptation  (Buddhist)  for  tfie  compariaon  between 
the  Buddhist  stories  of  temptation  and  the  Gospefs. 

Literature. — E.  Secart,  Essai  sur  la  Ugetlde  du  Buddha, 
Paris,  1832  ;  E.  Windisch,  Mara  and  Buddha,  Leipzig,  1895  ; 
H.  Ofdenberg,  liiuldha,  tr.  W.  Hoey,  London,  1882,  pp.  64,  84  ; 
H.  Kem,  Histohr  dn  Bouddhigtm-  dans  I'Indf,  Fr.  tr.,  G.  Huet, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  19m,  i.  62,  73,  ISO,  219  ;  L.  de  la  Valine  Poussin, 
Bmtddhisine,  Opinions  sur  I'histoire  de  la  dogmatique,  do. 
1909,  p.  227;  R,  C.  Childers,  Diet,  o/  the  Pitli  Language, 
London,  1876,  s.y.  'Maro.' 

Origin.al  sources,  Vedic,  Pali,  and  Sanslirit,  have  been  studied 
by  Senart  and  Windisch. 

L.  DE  LA  Vallee  Poussin. 

MARCIONISM.— I.  The  founder.— According 
to  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  accounts,  Marcion 
was  a  shipmaster  (nauclerus,  or  xoiJt-tjs)  of  Pontus, 
and  may  have  been  a  native  of  Sinope.  The  story  • 
which  makes  him  the  son  of  a  Christian  bishop  in 
that  region,  and  declares  that  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  his  father  for  corrupting  a  virgin,  is,  on 
the  whole,  improbable,  and  may  have  been  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  some  phrase  about  his 
corrupting  the  doctrinal  purity  of  the  Church.  It 
is  possible  that  he  was  born  and  bred  a  pagan,  and 
was  converted  to  Christianity  about  the  time  of  his 
journey  to  Rome.  But  the  fact  that  his  system 
of  doctrine  is  based  entirely  on  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures  makes  it,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  he  spent  his  youth  in  a  Christian 
atmosphere. 

Marcion  arrived  in  Rome  in  or  near  A.  D.  140 — 
'  after  the  death  of  Hyginus,'  according  to  Hip- 
polytus  (see  Epiph.  Hcer.  xlii.).  Whether  or  not 
a  recent  convert,  he  at  first  became  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  which,  according 
to  Tertulliau  (de  Prccscr.  30),  he  presented  the  sum 
of  200,000  sesterces.  But  before  long  trouble  arose 
through  his  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  Syrian 
teacher  Ceido,  who  had  a  certain  connexion  with 
the  Gnostics,  and  whose  distinctive  doctrine  was  that 
'the  God  proclaimed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  not  the 
father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  former  was  known, 
but  the  latter  unknown  ;  while  the  one  also  was  righteous,  but 
the  other  benevolent '  (Iren.  Hcer.  I.  xxvii.  1). 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  Cerdo's  teaching  would  lead 
Marcion  into  uncomfortable  relations  with  the 
orthodox  Church  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  his  gift  of  money  was  returned  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  placed  outside  the  pale.  This  took 
place  about  the  j'ear  144,  and  from  that  date  the 
Marcionite  propaganda  must  have  been  active, 
since  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  in  his  First  Apology 
(c.  150)  that  Marcion 

'  by  the  help  of  devils  has  caused  many  of  every  nation  to  speak 
blasphemies,  and  to  deny  that  God  is  the  maker  of  this  universe, 
and  to  assert  that  some  other  being  greater  than  He  haa  done 
greater  works '  (xxvi,). 

TertuUian,  wlio  was  writing  his  adversus  Mar- 
cionem  in  207  or  208,  places  the  activity  of  Marcion 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  ('sub  Pio  impius'). 
Irenseus  (loc.  cit.)  says  that  Cerdo  came  to  Rome 
in  the  episcopate  of  Hyginus  (c.  137-141),  and  that 
his  successor  Marcion  flourished  under  Anicetus 
(154-166).  In  view  of  the  diflerent  statements,  we 
may  conclude  that  Marcion  became  active  as  a 
teacher  some  years  before  150,  and  that  his  activity 
ended  before  or  about  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Anicetus.  For  Marcion's  own  death  no  date  can 
be  definitely  assigned. 

2.  The  doctrine. — The  teaching  of  Marcion  may 
be  reviewed  under  five  heads  :  (n)  theology  proper, 
or  the  doctrine  of  God,  (6)  Christology,  (c)  criticism 

1  This  account,  which  was  unknown  to  TertuUian,  may  be 
traced  through  Epiphanius  to  Hippolytus.  The  Armenian 
version  is  thus  given  by  Eznik  (5th  cent.):  'This  Marcion  was  a 
native  of  Pontus,  the  son  of  a  bishop.  And  having  corrupted  a 
\  irgin,  he  went  into  exile  on  account  of  his  father's  having  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  Church.  And  going  to  Rome  at  that  time 
to  st'-lc  absolution  (lit.  penitence)  and  not  obtaining  it,  he  was 
irritated  against  tlie  F.'iith  '  (.4(;«(7isf  the  Sfcts,  bk.  iv.). 
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and  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures,  (</)  the  ap]ilication 
of  religion  to  inaoticjU  life,  and  (e)  the  ritual  of 
worsliii). 

(a)  Theology. — In  theology  Marcion's  main  asser- 
tion was  that  the  just  God  of  the  law  and  of  the 
OT  generally  was  other  than  and  inferior  to  the 
(Jod  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  chief  attribute 
of  the  latter  being  goodness  or  loving-kindness. 
Tlie  idea  of  a  dual  godhead  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Gnostics  throvigh  Cerdo,  and  this  fact 
may  be  connected  with  the  (otherwise  doubtful) 
statement  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vil. 
xvii.  107)  that  Marcion,  '  being  contemporary  with  ' 
Basilides  and  Valentinus,  '  companied  witli  them 
as  an  elder  with  younger  men.'  At  all  events, 
Marcion's  theology  ditVered  from  the  Gnostic  in 
excluding  any  doctrine  of  jeons,  and,  indeed,  any 
element  which  could  not  hn  derived  from  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.' 
His  teaching  was  not  in  any  sense  pagan.  His  lost 
work  named  the  Antitheses  contained  the  proofs  of 
his  theology,  which  were  attained  bv  placing  utter- 
ances by  and  concerning  God  in  tlie  OT  side  by 
side  with  oi)posed  statements  by  Jesus  and  Paul 
about  God  in  the  NT. 

He  further  differed  from  the  Gnostics  by  abstain- 
ing from  any  attempt  at  a  completed  speculative 
system.  The  contrasts  which  he  drew  out  were 
final,  and  he  did  not  seek  to  harmonize  them  in  a 
higher  principle ;  for  him  the  two  dpx"'  were  and 
remained  completely  separate,  in  spite  of  the  moral 
superiority  of  the  God  of  the  NT.  The  logical 
weakness  of  the  position  is  well  shown  bv  Ter- 
tuUian.  On  the  one  hand,  the  introduction  of 
number  or  plurality  was  inconsistent  with  the 
essence  of  true  godhead ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
interposition  of  the  good  God — '  the  Stranger ' — in 
a  world  which  had  been  created  by  and  belonged 
to  another  was  an  obvious  stumbliag-block. 

(6)  Ckristology.  —The  mode  of  self-revelation 
employed  by  the  good  God  was,  according  to 
Marcion,  that  '  in  the  loth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  He  [i.e.  Jesus  Christ)  came  down  to  the 
GaliliBan  city  of  Capernaum' — to  which  Tertnllian 
adds  the  explanation,  'of  course  meaning  from  the 
heaven  of  the  Creator,  to  which  He  had  previously 
descended  from  His  own '  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  7).  The 
relation  of  Christ  to  tlie  good  God  His  Father  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  otherwise  defined  than  by 
the  idea  of  sonship.  Of  the  human  experience  and 
suffering  of  Christ  Marcion  took  a  wholly  Docetic 
view.  Kejecting  the  Gospel  accounts  of  a  human 
birth,  he  represented  the  supposed  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Clirist  in  the  year  29  as  an  entirely  new 
]ihenomenon,  without  any  root  in  the  past  history 
either  of  the  people  or  of  the  human  race.  And, 
while  he  regarded  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  and 
His  crucifixion  as  the  means  of  salvation  for  men, 
he  nevertheless  believed  that  our  Lord  sutfered 
only  in  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did 
accept  the  historical  facts  narrated  in  those  portions 
of  the  Third  Gospel  (see  h^p)  which  he  believed 
to  be  genuine,  and  shared  I^P belief  of  his  time  in 
other  elements  of  the  Christian  creed  ;  thus  he  laid 
great  stress  on  our  Lord's  descent  into  Hades  and 
His  preaching  to  the  men  of  former  generations 
who  were  there  confined. 

Again,  as  he  believed  in  two  Goda,  he  also  re- 
cognized twcm^hrists.  According  to  him,  the 
Messianic  prophecies  of  the  OT  were  true  predic- 
tions, referring,  however,  not  to  Jesus  Christ  but 
to  another  JAessiah  who  was  to  appear  later  as  the 
messenger  W  U^  just  God  of  the  OT.  But  his 
exposition  of  ^R  work  of  this  Messiah  does  not 

1  Marcion  appears  to  have  held  the  independent,  though 
paagive,  existence  of  vAtj,  or  matter.  He  certainly  did  not 
attrihnt*  to  it  the  dee^-ee  of  activity  \vhich  some  of  his  followers 
did.  In  his  view  the  Creator  {i.e.  the  just  God  or  God  of  the 
law)  was  the  ruler  of  the  whole  nmt«rial  universe. 


seem  to  have  proceeded  beyond  applying  to  him 
the  language  of  OT  prophecy. 

(c)  Crificism  mul  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures. — In 
his  dealing  with  the  Scriptures  Marcion  combined 
a  high  estimate  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  OT  a-s 
a  historical  document  witli  a  startling  and  audaci- 
ous subjective  criticism  of  tlie  NT.  His  mode  of 
handling  each  was  largely  dictated  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  position.  Convinced  of  the  funda- 
mental discrepancy  between  the  theologies  of  the 
OT  and  of  that  which  he  regarded  as  the  genuine 
kernel  of  the  NT,  he  naturally  laid  stress  on  every 
narrative,  discourse,  or  even  verse  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  which  seemed  to  him  to  set  forth  the 
Jewish  as  opposed  to  the  Christian  view.  His 
treatment  of  the  OT  ha-s  at  least  one  great  merit — 
he  rejected  allegorical  ex|danations  such  as  were 
current  among  the  Gnostics ;  he  took  the  history 
literally,  and  '".id  full  stress  on  its  distinctive 
characteristics.  In  the  NT,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  he  similarly  preferred  the  literal  to  the 
allegorical  explanation,  he  proceeded  ruthlessly  in 
the  way  of  cutang  out  such  books  or  portions  of 
books  as  did  not  fit  in  with  his  view  of  the  facts, 
and  in  re-editing  the  text  to  any  extent  on  .sub- 
jective grounds.  As  the  Third  Gospel  seemed  on 
the  whole  to  suit  best  the  lequirements  of  his 
theology,  he  adopted  this,  though  in  a  mutilated 
and  much  altered  state,  as  the  only  reliable  portion 
of  the  historical  wnitings  contained  in  the  NT.  To 
him  Paul  was  the  only  tnie  apostle  of  the  Master, 
and  he  believed  that  the  Third  Gospel — which  he 
did  not  call  Luke's— had  been  written  under  Paul's 
supervision  and  expressed  Paul's  view  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  other  Evangelists'  he  regarded  as 
handing  on  a  false  Judaic  tradition  which  had 
grown  up  anion"  the  Twelve,  and  lie  therefore  re- 
jected their  works  in  toto.  In  the  rest  of  the  NT 
he  accepted  only  ten  Pauline  Epistles,  rejecting 
the  Acts,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the 
rest  of  the  NT  writings  so  far  as  known  to  him. 
And  in  the  ten  Epistles  he  used  considerable  free- 
dom in  rejecting  or  altering  passages  which  con- 
ilicted  with  his  views.  An  under.standing  of  his 
detailed  treatment  of  the  NT  can  be  best  obtained 
by  reading  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Ter- 
tullian's  culv.  Marcionem. 

{cl)  The  application  of  religion  to  practical  life. — 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  however  arbitrary  and  sub- 
jective was  Marcion's  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  tradition  and  its  literature,  his  main 
interest  in  the  matter  was  not  speculative  or  theo- 
retical, hut  religious  and  practical.  This  is  .shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  attempted  no  higher  synthesis, 
but  allowed  what  seemed  to  him  the  irreconcilable 
opposition  between  the  Creator  and  the  NT  God  to 
continue  until  the  end  of  time.  To  him  the  means 
of  salvation  was  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  His 
Father.  This  faith  was  to  issue  in  an  ascetic  life 
which  despised  and  rejected  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  human  life 
allowed.  Thus  the  celibate  alone  were  admitted 
to  baptism.  A  further  con,sequenco  of  this  attitude 
was  that  Marcion  denied  the  resuiTection  of  the 
body ;  tlie  salvation  through  Christ  was  for  the 
soul  and  spirit  only.  The  moral  earnestness  of 
the  Marcionite  community  was  proved  both  by  the 
zeal  of  its  propaganda  and  by  the  large  number  of 
its  martyrs. 

((,)  The  ritual  of  wursliip. — The  aim  of  Marcion 
was  to  found  not  a  .school,  hut  a  chiircOi.  Accord- 
ingly, in  points  of  ritual  he  for  the  most  part 
followed  the  u.sagc  of  the  orthodox  Church,  but 
admitted  catechumens  to  the  same  privileges  in 
Church  worship  as  baptized  persons,  and  forbade 
the  use  of  wine  in  the  eucharistic  service.     Some 

1  There  is  no  definite  evidence  as  to  whether  JIarcion  knew 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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of  the  peculiurities  of  usage  in  the  Eastern  branch 
of  the  Rlarcionite  clmrth  may  be  gathered  from 
the  statements  of  Eznik  (bk.  iv.)  : 

*  He  allows  not  one  baptism  only,  but  three  after  (successive) 
transgressions,  and  in  place  of  catechumens  who  have  died  he 
urges  others  to  be  baptized.  And  he  has  the  boldness  to  direct 
women  to  administer  baptism — which  no  one  from  the  other 
sects  has  taken  upon  himself  to  do — but  not  to  administer  a 
second  or  a  third  baptism,  nor  (does  he  venture)  to  admit 
women  to  be  priests,'  etc. 

Marcion's  followers  seem  to  have  elevated  him 
(at  least  virtuall}')  to  the  rank  of  bishop,  and 
the  constitution  of  tlie  sect  was  probably  epi- 
scopal, though  on  this  point  we  have  not  much 
information. 

3.  Later  developments. — Among  the  followers  of 
Marcion  some,  like  Potitus  and  Basilicus,  followed 
their  master  in  recognizing  two  principles  or  divine 
beings  ;  but  some,  like  Apelles,  held  only  one  ulti- 
mate principle,  the  God  of  the  NT,  while  others 
accepted  three  independent  principles— the  Good, 
the  Just,  and  the  Evil.  Of  these  diflerent  teachers 
Apelles  is  the  most  interesting.  Starting  from  the 
Marcionite  opposition  between  the  Creator  and  the 
NT  God,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  former  as 
*an  opposing  spirit'  who  owed  his  existence  to  the 
supreme  God.  The  material  world,  in  the  view  of 
Apelles  as  of  Marcion,  was  created  by  this  '  oppos- 
ing spiait,'  and  so  Apelles  also  taught  an  ascetic 
view  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  he  rejected 
Marcion's  Docetism,  and  held  that  Christ  really 
felt  and  suilered  in  His  earthly  experience,  although 
He  did  not  possess  a  truly  human  nature  in  the 
orthodox  sense.  But  he  maintained  that  in  the 
Crucilixion  lay  the  hope  of  man's  salvation. 

The  doctrines  of  Marcion  were  for  a  time  widely 
spread  both  in  the  \y est— Borne  and  Italy— and  in 
the  East— Arabia,  Syria,  Armenia,  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
and  perhaps  even  Persia.  After  sharing  in  the 
persecutions  inflicted  on  the  Church,  particularly 
under  Diocletian,  the  Marcionites  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  a  short  period  of  toleration  early  in  the 
4th  cent.,  to  judge  from  an  inscription  of  A.D.  318- 
319  discovered  a  few  miles  south  of  Damascus, 
which  records  the  existence  of  a  village  community 
of  Marcionites.  But  theii'  worship  M'as  soon  pro- 
hibited by  Constantine.  In  the  West  they  seem 
early  to  have  succumbed  to  the  more  powerful 
propaganda  of  Manichieism  {q.v.),  but  in  the  East 
they  may  be  judged  to  have  exerted  a  stronger  and 
more  enduring  influence.  We  infer  from  the  atten- 
tion given  to"  them  in  the  controver.sial  works  of 
Ephraim,  and  from  the  careful  account  of  their 
doctrines  left  us  by  Eznik,  an  Armenian  writer 
of  the  5th  cent.,  that  they  counted  for  much  in 
Eastern  Christendom.  80  late  as  the  lOtli  cent. 
they  are  mentioned  in  Arabic  by  the  FUwi^t. 

As  the  best  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Eastern 
Marcionism,  we  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of 
Eznik's  Armenian  account : 

'  Marcion  wrongly  introduces  a  strange  element  (lit.  strange- 
ness) in  opposition  to  the  God  of  the  Law,  positing  with  him  also 
Hyle,  by  way  of  essence,  and  three  heavens.  In  the  one  (they 
say)  dwells  the  Stranger,  and  in  the  second  the  God  of  the  Law, 
and  in  the  third  his  armies;  and  in  the  earth  Hyle,  and  they 
call  her  the  Power  of  the  Ekirth. 

And  he  so  orders  the  world  and  the  creatures,  as  the  law  says. 
But  he  adds  that  in  union  with  Hyle  he  made  all  that  he  made, 
and  Hyle  was  as  though  a  woman  and  a  wedded  wife.  And 
after  making  the  world,  he  went  up  together  with  his  armies 
into  heaven  ;  and  Hyle  and  her  sous  remained  in  tlie  earth,  and 
they  each  held  authority— Hyle  in  the  earth,  and  the  God  of 
tlie  Law  in  heaven. 

And  the  God  of  the  Law,  seeing  that  the  world  is  beautifal, 
tiiGught  to  make  in  it  a  man.  And  going  down  to  Hyle  in  the 
eaith,  he  said,  "  Give  me  ot  thy  clay,  and  from  myself  I  give 
spirit,  and  let  us  make  a  man  according  to  our  likeness."  _  On 
liyle  giving  him  of  her  earth,  he  moulded  it  and  breathed  into 
it  a  spirit,  and  Adam  became  a  living  soul,  and  therefore  was 
called  Adam  because  he  was  made  from  clay.  And  moulding 
him  and  his  wife,  and  putting  them  in  the  garden  (as  the  law 
says),  they  continued  giving  him  commands,  and  rejoiced  in 
him  as  in  a  common  son. 

And  (he  says)  the  God  of  the  Law,  who  was  lord  of  the  world, 
seeing  that  Adam  is  noble  and  worthy  of  ministration,  pondered 


how  he  could  steal  him  from  Hyle  and  appropriate  him  to  him- 
self. Taking  him  aside,  he  said,  "  Adam,  I  am  God,  and  there 
is  no  other,  and  beside  me  thou  shalt  have  no  other  god.  But  if 
thou  takest  any  other  god  beside  me,  know  that  thou  shalt  surely 
die."  And  when  he  said  this  to  him  and  mentioned  the  name  of 
death.  Adam,  struck  with  fear,  began  by  degrees  to  separate 
himself  from  Hyle. 

And  Hyle,  coming  to  give  him  commands  according  to  custom, 
saw  that  .\dam  was  not  obeying  her,  but  was  purposely  holding 
aloof  and  notcoming  near  her.  Then  Hyle,  amazed  in  her  mind, 
knew  that  the  Lord  of  Creatures  had  deceived  her.  She  said, 
"From  the  source  of  the  fountain  its  water  is  befouled.  How 
is  this  ?  Before  Adam  is  increased  with  offspring,  he  has  stolen 
him  by  the  name  of  his  godhead  from  me.  Since  he  hates  me, 
and  has  not  kept  with  me  the  covenant,  I  will  make  many  gods, 
and  will  fill  with  them  the  whole  world,  that  he  may  enquire 
who  is  God  and  not  find  out." 

And  she  made  (they  say)  many  idols  and  named  them  gods 
and  filled  the  world  with  "them.  And  the  name  of  God,  that  of 
the  Lord  of  Creatures,  was  lost  among  the  names  of  the  many 
gods,  and  was  not  found  anywhere.  And  his  offspring  was  led 
astray  by  them  and  was  not  serving  him,  for  Hyle  claimed  them 
all  for  hei-self,  and  did  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  serve  him. 
Then  (they  say)  the  Lord  of  Creatures  was  enraged,  because 
they  forsook  him  and  obeyed  Hyle  ;  and  one  after  another,  who 
were  departing  from  their  bodies,  he  was  casting  in  anger  into 
HelL  And  Adam  he  cast  into  Hell  because  of  the  tree,  and  so 
went  on  casting  all  into  Hell,  up  to  twenty-nine  generations.  _ 

And  (they  say)  the  good  and  strange  God,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  third  heaven,  seeing  that  so  many  peoples  perished  and 
were  tortured  between  the  two  deceivers,  the  Lord  of  Creatures 
and  Hyle,  was  grieved  for  those  fallen  into  the  fire  and  tortured. 
He  sent  his  son  to  go  and  save  them,  and  to  take  the  likeness  of 
a  servant  and  assume  the  form  of  a  man  among  the  sons  of  the 
God  of  the  Law.  *'  Heal,"  he  said,  "  their  lepers,  and  raise  their 
dead  to  life,  and  open  the  eyes  of  their  blind,  and  do  among 
them  great  cures  without  price  ;  until  the  Lord  of  Creatures  see 
thee,  and  be  jealous,  and  crucify  thee.  And  then  when  thou 
diest,  thou  shalt  go  down  into"  Hades,  and  bring  them  from 
thence  ;  for  Hades  is  not  wont  to  admit  life  within  it.  And 
therefore  tliou  goest  up  on  the  cross,  that  thou  mayest  become 
like  the  dead,  and  Hades  may  open  its  mouth  to  admit  thee, 
and  thou  mayest  enter  into  the  midst  of  it  and  empty  it." 

And  wlien  he  crucifie<l  him  (they  say),  he  went  down  into 
Hades  and  emptied  it.  And  taking  the  souls  in  the  midst  of  it, 
he  led  them  into  the  third  heaven  to  his  Father.  And  the  Lord 
of  Creatures,  being  enraged,  in  anger  tore  his  garment  and  the 
veil  of  his  temple,  and  darkened  his  sun  and  clothed  his  world 
in  blackness,  and  sat  in  grievous  mourning. 

Then  Jesus,  goii^  down  a  second  time  in  the  form  of  his  god- 
head to  the  Lord  oiCreatures,  was  ent*;ring  into  judgment  with 
him  about  his  death.  And  the  Lord  of  the  World,  seeing  the 
godhead  of  Jesus,  knew  that  there  is  another  God  besides  himself. 
And  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  I  have  a  suit  with  thee,  and  let  none 
be  judge  between  us  but  thine  own  law  which  thou  didst  write." 
And  when  they  produced  the  law,  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Didst 
not  thou  write  in  thy  law  that  whoso  killeth  shall  die ;  and 
whoso  sheddeth  the  blood  of  a  righteous  man,  they  shall  shed 
his  blood?"  And  he  said,  "I  so  wrote."  And  Jesus  said  to 
him,  "  Now  give  thyself  into  my  hands,  that  I  may  kill  thee  and 
shed  thy  blood,  as  thou  didst  kill  me  and  shed  my  blood,  for  I 
am  indeed  jnster  tlian  thou,  and  have  wrought  many  benefits 
in  thy  creation."  And  he  began  to  reckon  up  the  benefits  which 
he  had  wrought  in  his  creation. 

And  when  the  Lord  of  Creatures  saw  that  he  had  conquered 
him,  and  knew  not  what  to  say  because  out  of  his  own  law  he 
wascondemntd,  and  was  finding  no  answer  because  he  deserved 
death  in  return  for  his  death,  then  falling  to  prayer  he  was 
beseeching  him,  *'  Because  I  have  sinned  and  killed  thee  in 
ignorance,  because  I  knew  not  that  thou  art  a  God,  but  reckoned 
thee  a  man,  it  is  given  thee  as  satisfaction  for  that  to  carry  off 
where  thou  wilt  all  those  who  shall  be  willing  to  believe  in  thee." 
Then  Jesus  leaving  him  laid  hold  of  Paul  and  revealed  to  him 
the  purchase  and  sent  him  to  preach  that  "  We  are  bought  with 
a  price,  and  every  one  who  believes  in  Jesus  has  been  sold  by 
the  Just  to  the  Good." 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  heresy  of  Marcion,  besides  many 
other  worthless  things.  And  this  all  do  not  know,  but  a  few  of 
them.  And  they  hand  on  the  teaching  to  one  another  orally. 
The  Stranger  (they  say)  MiMMght  us  with  a  price  from  the  Lord 
of  Creatures ;  but  how^^f  th  what  the  purchase  has  been 
made,  that  not  all  of  them  know.' 

LmtRATrRE.— A  full  list  of  authorities  is  supplied  by  A. 
Hamack,  Geschichte  der  alUhristlichen  Litteratur  bis  Extsebius, 
Leipzig,  1893-1904,  i.  191-200  ;  and  a  shorter  list  by  G.  Kriiger, 
in  PRE'-'  xii.  266f.  The  main  ancient  sources  are  Irenxus, 
Tertullian(esp.  adv.  Slarcvmem&ndde  P)\r..^r.  fl^trr.),  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  pseudo-TertuUiat^Farmenotir.  Mat' 
cioncin),  Adamantius,  Ephraim,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  and 
Eznik.  An  exhaustive  accoutit  ot  Marcion's  dealings  with 
the  NT  will  be  found  In  T.  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  N'T  Kan<ms, 
Eriangen,  lSSS-92,  i.  585-718.  J^J^IcIjEAN. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  A^fc^ONINUS.— 
I.  Early  influences. — hy  birtli  and  training,  alike 
uii  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side,  Marcus,  son  of 
Annius  Varus,  belonged  to  the  official  aristocracy 
of  Kome.     From  boyhood  he   Mas  inured  to  the 
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round  of  alisorbiug  and  ceremonious  etiquettes 
uliicli.  under  the  regime  of  Hadrian,  made  up  the 
ollieial  life  of  the  ciipital.  Tlirough  his  uncle 
Antoninus,  \vliom  Uailrian  appointed  Quatuvr  vir 
for  the  administration  of  Italy,  he  was  bron;,'ht 
from  chil'ihood  into  personal  touch  with  the 
Emperor  liimself,  ami  the  playful  '  Verissimus' 
accorded  to  him  by  Hadrian  re-appears  even  in 
the  formal  address  of  the  Christian  apologist. 

Another  influence,  which  he  himself  attributes 
to  his  mother's  fosteriiij;  care,  sank  deep  into  the 
fibre  of  his  bciny.  In  the  antique  life  of  Kome, 
n/igio,  dependence  upon  God,  pervaded  every  turn 
and  act ;  and  from  the  simpler  life  of  the  home 
and  farm  the  ancient  pieties  and  rituals  had  never 
died  away.  Under  Au^'ustus  the  historic  festivals 
and  shrines,  the  ancient  brotherhoods  and  colleges 
and  gilds,  of  Saliau  priests,  of  Arval  Brothers,  of 
Vestal   Virgins,  and  others   were  revived,  and  a 

iirofusion  of  new  cults  was  introduced.  Priest- 
loods  became  the  dress  of  leadership  and  rank, 
and  jiatriotism  found  articulate  expression  in  the 
worship  of  the  Emperor  and  in  countless  forms 
of  mystery  worship.  To  this  religious  complex 
Marcus  was  acclimatized  from  youth.  At  eight 
year.s  old  he  was  enrolled  among  the  Salii,  the 
most  primitive  of  all  the  priestly  colleges  at 
Rome,  and  '  ^ot  all  the  forms  and  liturgies  by 
heart.' '  At  sixteen,  as  Prcefectusferiaruin  Latin- 
arum,  he  solemnized  the  f6te  upon  the  Alban 
Mount ;  and  besides  the  formal  dignities  of  Pont. 
Max.,  XV  vir  Sncr.  Fur.,  and  VII  vir  Enul.,  he 
■wore  the  cowl  of  Master  amonCT  the  Arval  Brother- 
hood. The  prayer  of  the  college  is  still  extant 
which  besiiught  blessing  for  him  and  L.  Verus  in 
their  conflict  with  the  Alarcomanui.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  great  campaigns  he  puritied  the  people 
with  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Lrctisterniicm ;  at 
Athens  he  was  himself  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  ;  on  the  Danube  he  approved  the  cast- 
ing of  lions  into  the  stream  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Eastern  magi.  His  Stoic  monotheism  lent  itself 
to  sympathy  with  cults  of  every  kind,  as  witnesses 
to  the  divine  power. 

2.  Life. — His  boyhood  was  given  to  wholesome 
and  studious  disci])lines.  At  Rome  lie  fenced, 
played  ball,  and  eschewed  the  mischievous  excite- 
ments of  the  circus  and  the  amphitheatre;  at 
Lorinm  he  rode,  hunted,  walked,  and  shared  the 
glee  of  rural  industries  and  festivals.  The  corre- 
spondence with  Fronto,  his  master  in  rhetoric, 
snows  rare  docility  of  type.  Boyish  experiments 
in  philosophy  ended  in  complete  conversion  under 
the  perusal  of  Ariston,  the  influence  of  Rusticus, 
and  the  charm  of  Epictetus. 

His  life  falls  into  three  sections:  A.D.  121-138, 
boyhood,  ending  with  his  adoption  in  1.38  ;  138-161, 
apprenticeship  to  rule,  as  Cie.sar  and  lieutenant  to 
his  adoptive  father,  Antoninus  ;  161-180,  Imperial 
rule,  shared  nominally  in  161-169  with  L.  Verus, 
and  from  177  with  his  son,  ("^ommodus. 

Till  167,  when  the  Danubian  campai''ns  begin, 
the  years  are  filled  with  unremitting  administrative 
activities.  The  Edict  urn  perjictuum  of  Salvius 
Julianus  furnished  the  basis  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian  ;  Gains  and  Papinian  immortalize  the 
era,  as  master-builders  among  tho.se  who  reared 
the  great  fabric  of  Roman  law.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Stoic  principles  the  rigours  of  the  pntria 
potestas,  the  slave-owner,  and  the  creditor  were 
brought  within  control ;  protection  was  accorded 
to  women,  children,  wards,  minors,  freed  men, 
slaves ;  educational  and  charitable  endowments 
were  multiplied ;  professorships  were  established 
at  I^niversities  ;  and  medical  service  was  organ- 
ized for  communities.  ("omiMeice,  industries,  and 
vuuimunicatioiis  were  liberally  fostered  by  pro- 
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vision  of  roads,  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  havens, 
while  in  special  crises,  as  of  earthquake,  lire, 
famine,  or  inundation,  State  aid  was  ungrudgingly 
extended.  The  collection  and  distribution  of  taxa- 
tion were  vigilantly  suiiervised,  and  vast  extension 
given  to  the  forms  and  activities  of  local  and 
municipal  govurniupnt.  Wealth  lavished  its  re- 
sources upim  the  provision  of  temples,  baths, 
gardens,  colonnades,  and  other  embelli.shiueuts  of 
city  life,  while  among  all  classes  of  the  community 
gilds,  colleges,  and  clubs,  though  kept  under  strict 
surveillance,  multiplied  to  an  almo-.t  incredible 
extent. 

In  his  ihdlings  viith  IJic  t'hrialians,  Marcus 
followed  the  practice  of  his  predecessors.  Eirst 
by  Nero,  then  Dy  the  Flavian  Emperors,  especially 
Domitian,  Christianity  had  been  treated  as  a  form 
of  sacrilege  (do-^/Seia,  aB(aTri%)  and  treason,  that  lay 
outside  the  pre-,  ince  or  protection  of  law  and  en- 
t.iiled  the  penalty  of  death.  Like  rebellion  or 
brigandage,  it  fell  under  the  sumniaiy  jurisdiction 
of  the  Emperor  or  his  representative.  Trajan, 
setting  his  face  against  professional  or  auon^iuous 
delation,  and  Hadrian,  going  still  further  in  dis- 
couragement of  malicious  information  or  assault, 
did  much  to  arrest  active  persecution  ;  but  Christ- 
ianity continued  to  be  a  capital  oiience,  and  the 
forms  of  the  Imperial  cult  furnished  a  stauding 
test  of  complicity  or  dis<laimer.  Enforcement  of 
the  penalty  rested  with  the  Emperor's  delegate, 
and  was  rarely  exercised.  But  outbursts  of  per- 
sonal hostility,  of  local  prejudice,  or  of  racial  or 
religious  jealousies  might  at  any  moment  bring  it 
into  play.  The  progress  of  Imperial  consolidation, 
and  the  rapid  social  developments  of  Christianity, 
both  tended  to  enhance  the  seeming  disafVection  of 
Christians  to  Imperial  unity.  In  Pliny  the  note 
of  condescension  and  compassion  softens  contempt 
for  the  perverse  superstition,  which  seemed  to 
invite  and  almost  compel  persecution  ;  in  Marcus 
the  accent  of  irritation  becomes  prominent ;  to 
him  Christian  defiance  seemed  like  the  melodra- 
matic pose  which  induced  Proteus  Peregrinus,  in 
the  story  of  Lucian,  to  cast  himself  on  the  pyre  as 
the  finale  of  the  Olynipian  festival.  On  the  main 
merits  of  the  case  he  shared,  no  doubt,  the  judg- 
ment of  his  compeers,  the  leading  Hellenists  of  the 
time,  and  among  them  his  own  intimate  associates. 
The  persiflage  of  Lucian  and  the  malignant  disdain 
of  Celsus  do  not  staiul  alone ;  Fronto  still  credits 
the  Christians  with  nameless  crimes  and  immor- 
alities ;  ^lius  Aristides  satirizes  their  mean  and 
mischievous  self-seeking;  Galen  quotes  them  iis 
the  tjpe  of  impenetrable  lugotry.  The  Emperor's 
political  philosojihy  led  him  the  same  way.  The 
Graeco-Roman  unity  of  Empire  w.as  the  World- 
Cosmos  hnding  realization  in  the  communities  of 
men  ;  the  highest  and  best  hopes  of  the  world 
were  centring  in  that  consummatiou  of  the  civic 
bond  about  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
self-willed  isolation  of  the  ('hristian  was  essential 
atheism,  in  its  estrangement  from  the  divine  im- 
l)ulse  immanent  in  man. 

But,  as  a  statesman,  Marcus  holds  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  Imperial  pcdicy.  The  rescript,  cited 
by  Eusebius,'  is  plainly  unauthentic,  and  belongs, 
if  to  any  period,  to  that  of  Antoninus.  Melito' 
himself  discredits  the  persecuting  ediit.i  to  which 
he  refers,  and  bears  witness  to  the  clemency  and 
philosophy  of  the  Emperor  in  checking  tumnltuary 
acts  of  violence  against  the  Christians.  The  de- 
cree, or  rather  rescript,  utteriMl  against  'demoral- 
izing superstitions'  may  have  been  partly  aimed 
at  Cliristians  ;  but  the  terms  were  general,  and  it 
was  retained  upon  the  statute-booK  under  later 
Christian  Emperors.  Possibly  under  its  terms 
Christians  were  .sent  to  the  mines  of  Sardinia,  but 
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in  point  of  fact  tlie  penal  provisions — deportation 
for  tliosc  of  Liglier  rank,  and  death  for  humbler 
offenders — would  mitigate,  not  enhance,  the  penalty 
to  which  all  avowed  Christians  stood  liable.  In 
their  social  organization  the  Christians  remained 
as  free  as  other  sects.  In  Rome  itself  Churcli- 
membership  and  jurisdiction,  episcopal  authority, 
and  literary  activity  advanced  apace.  Apologists, 
such  as  Justin,  Melito,  Athenagoras,  one  after 
another  addressed  their  pleas  to  the  Emperor  in 
person  ;  Tatian  and  Hernias  retort  scorn  and  in- 
vective on  their  antagonists.  Christians  served  in 
the  Imperial  households  and,  as  the  story  of  the 
Thundering  Legion  proves,  were  numerous  among 
the  legionaries. 

None  the  less,  illogical  as  was  the  situation,  the 
profession  of  Christianity  remained  under  the 
Imperial  ban,  and  Christians  as  such  were  judici- 
ally liable  to  death.  In  two  of  the  most  famous 
instances  when  the  penalty  was  enforced,  responsi- 
bility devolves  directly  on  the  Emperor.  The  first 
concerns  Justin,  apologist  and  martyr,  who  with 
six  associates  was  brought  before  the  bar  of 
RusticHS,  prefect  of  the  city,  on  the  charge  of 
'  a^Beism  and  sacrUege ' ;  each  in  succession  adhered 
to  the  Christian  confession,  and,  on  refusing  to 
abjure  or  to  offer  sacrifice,  was  ordered  to  execu- 
tion. Marcus  was  at  the  time  resident  in  Rome, 
and,  no  doubt,  endorsed  the  sentence  passed  by 
the  Stoic  prefect,  his  close  friend  and  ex-preceptor. 
Still  more  famous  is  the  persecution  recorded  in 
that  masterpiece  of  Christian  martyrologies,  the 
letter  of  the  Christians  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to 
the  sister  churches  in  Asia  and  Phrygia.'  The 
outbreak,  rooted  in  racial,  even  more  than 
religious,  antipathies,  was  fanned  to  fever  heat  by 
the  frenzies  of  the  amphitheatre,  where  the  Christ- 
ians were  subjected  by  the  mob  to  hideous  and 
revolting  tortures  and  indignities.  When  order 
was  restored,  and  the  martyrs,  rescued  from  the 
fury  of  the  mob,  were  remanded  to  prison,  their 
sentence  was  referred  to  the  Emperor  himself, 
whose  ruling  was  that,  if  they  still  persisted  in 
recalcitrance,  the  law  must  take  its  course.  The 
incident  was  fresh  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
down  his  reflexion  on  Christian  perversity  and 
bravado. '^  In  Asia  too,  and  in  Africa,  sporadic 
acts  of  persecution  took  place,  and  martyrdom  w  as 
judicially  inflicted,  though  for  the  most  part 
Christians  were  screened  under  the  Imperial  ;egis 
from  outbreaks  of  popular  fanaticism  or  dislike. 
Of  systematized  persecution  there  was  none,  and 
to  the  Church  historians  and  apologists  of  the 
next  generation  the  era  of  the  Antonines  was  an 
age  of  peace  and  toleration. 

Marcus's  latter  years  were  clouded  with  calami- 
ties, public  and  personal.  In  166  Italy  was  desol- 
ated 03'  plague,  from  which  it  never  recovered  ;  in 
its  track  came  famine,  earthquakes,  and  inunda- 
tions of  unusual  severity ;  then  the  yet  more 
terrific  inroad  of  barbarians,  streaming  across  the 
Alps,  and  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Aquileia. 
From  that  date  onwards  the  legions  of  the  West 
were  locked  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with 
Marcomaiini,  Quadi,  Jazyges,  and  other  trans- 
Danubian  hordes,  sustained  and  carried  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  only  by  tlie  dogged  and 
intrepid  leadership  of  Marcus  himseif. 

3.  The  '  Thoughts.' — From  these  ordeals  the 
Thoughts  emerge.  They  are  not  the  exposition  of 
a  system,  but  a  criticism  of  life  ;  reflexions  con- 
fided '  To  Himself '  in  the  hours  of  loneliness  and 
interstices  of  strain ;  a  retrospect  and  record  of 
experience  ;  a  manual  of  duty  and  endurance.  In 
them  a  soul  commnnes  witli  itstlf,  examines 
motives,  probes  illusions,  corrects  or  reatHriii.-; 
conclusions,  emits  the  sigh  of  weariness  or  the 
1  Bus.  BS'y.  1.  >  xi.  3. 


ejaculation  of  disgust,  but  perpetually  renews 
resolve,  unalterably  clinging  to  the  noblest  hypo- 
thesis with  which  it  was  familiar.  Beginning  in 
almost  random  reminiscence,  composition  gave 
relief  from  strain,  and  became  a  substitute  for 
company,  and  a  pleasure  for  its  own  sake  ;  and 
for  Marcus  Stoic  principles  so  interpenetrated  the 
whole  fabric  of  conduct  and  creed  that  these  self- 
coramunings  shed  clearer  light  upon  tlie  actualities 
of  Roman  Stoicism  than  the  homilies  of  Seneca  or 
the  Memorabilia  of  Epictetus. 

(1)  Logic. —In  his  theory  of  knowledge  and 
.sensation  he  adheres  closely  to  the  terms  of  Epic- 
tetus. The  (panTacrlai  are  in  part  sense-impressions 
proper,  derived  from  things,  in  part  impressions  of 
aims,  qualities,  or  attributes,  moral  or  icsthetic, 
belonging  to  things,  and  convejed  to  the  reason. 
It  is  for  reason  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them,  deter- 
mine their  true  content  and  value,  and  firmly 
maintain  its  own  prerogative.  In  the  one  passage 
in  which  he  formally  discusses  the  doctrine  of 
assent  (tri>7/caT(i(?effis,  n-.  10)  he  drops  the  Stoic  claim 
to  final  certitude — ra  TrpdyfjLara  dKardXT/irra.  But 
there  remains  a  tenacitj  of  moral  assurance  which 
suffices  for  conduct  of  life.  Reason  as  part  of 
the  divine  immanence  attains  a  coherence,  a  con- 
sistency, and  strength  which  give  the  indefeasible 
assurance  of  truth. 

(2)  Theory  of  being. — In  Stoic  monism  matter, 
form,  and  force  are  an  inseparable  unity.  The 
life-power,  self-determined  from  within,  is  em- 
bodied in  the  various  forms  of  phenomenal  and 
spiritual  being.  The  variety  of  being  is  explained 
physicall5'  by  the  doctrine  of  rd^-os,  that  is,  of 
'  tension  witiiin  the  life-jiroducing  force,'  present 
in  ever-varying  grades  in  all  forms  of  existence, 
material  or  spiritual.  In  the  successive  grades  of 
inorganic,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  life  each 
variation  represents  a  difl'erent  degree  or  kind  of 
tension  in  the  informing  irreO/na,  or  life  -  power. 
Cohesion,  life,  and  reason  are  resultant  phases  of 
embodied  spirit,  varying  in  the  same  way  as  inor- 
ganic substances  are  seen  to  vai-y  under  i)iocesses 
of  rarefaction  or  condensation.  "E?is,  '  hold,'  or 
'  cohesion,'  is  the  characteristic  property  of  being 
in  its  inorganic  forms,  <pvaii,  'growth-power,'  of 
vegetable  life  (vi.  14),  'pvxv  of  'soul'  realized  in 
the  animal  phase  (ix.  9,  x.  33),  while  the  higher 
grade  of  ' reason ' — X67os,  coextensive,  it  will  be 
noted,  with  tlie  faculty  of  speech— appears  only  at 
the  stage  attained  by  man.  The  higher  tension 
always  includes  the  properties  of  the  lower,  so  that 
the  higher  order  shares  the  attributes  of  the  lower, 
but  with  its  own  differentia  superadded.  Thus 
man  shares  with  the  inferior  orders  ?fis,  ^i)<ris,  and 
i"'X^>  but  '  reason '  is  all  his  own. 

Each  type  finds  its  guarantee  of  individuality 
and  perpetuity  in  the  seminal  or  generative  prin- 
ciple, t\ie(nrep)iaTLKbs\b-/o$,  which  defines  and  repro- 
duces the  type.  This  survives  immutabh',  until 
its  final  reabsorjition  into  the  'seminal  principle' 
of  the  universe,  the  primal  reservoir  of  life  (iv.  14, 
21,  vi.  24).  That  of  the  universe  at  large  contains 
and  is  likewise  immanent  in  the  countless  individ- 
ualized fTirep/j.aTiKol  Xiyoi,  which  determine,  conserve, 
and  reproduce  life  in  all  the  several  orders  of  being 
througli  their  'productive  capacities  of  realiza- 
tion, change,  and  phenomenal  succession '  (iv.  14, 
ix.  1). 

(3)  Soul. — Man,  the  microcosm,  within  his  indi- 
vidual range,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  macrocosm, 
in  which  he  dwells,  and  with  which  he  reciprocates 
currents  of  sensation  (aladijcis,),  impulse  (6/3/^1}), 
emotion  (TrdSi)),  and  reason  {Siiyom,  novi).  All  these 
are  activities  and  reactions  of  the  soul,  the  counter- 
part and  product  of  that  cosmic  soul  which  per- 
meates and  moves  the  universe.  Soul  is  .self- 
moved,  within  the  range  of  those  seminal  principles 
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from  wliicli  it  orifjiuated.  As,  in  the  imlividiial, 
soul  aclualizes  itself  in  physical  energies,  such  as 
life,  growth,  sensation,  and  all  bodily  functions 
and  ap|>etites,  in  moral,  such  as  impulse  {ipfi-o), 
inclination  (Jpcfit),  aversion  (f/i^Xi<risJ,  will  {irpoaipe- 
(Tis),  or  in  iutellectnal,  such  as  perception  (i^ai-To- 
aiai),  judgment  (uri5\))^i5,  /cordXTj^is,  irp6\y)\f/ii),  mind 
(foOt),  or  reason  (Sidcoia),  so,  too,  the  world-soul 
operates  in  energies  no  less  diverse  in  operation, 
now  as  the  natural  forces  that  actuate  all  inorganic 
or  organic  life,  e.g.  heat,  moisture,  breath,  con- 
traction, expansion,  or  the  like,  now  as  the  moral 
forces  which  we  know  as  fate,  destinj',  necessity, 
the  '  laws'  of  nature  or  of  God,  and  now,  again,  as 
those  pur[iosive  or  reasoning  powers  which,  as 
design,  providence,  Zeus,  God,  direct  the  plastic 
movement  of  the  whole. 

For  Marcus  these  conclusions  are  the  key  which 
unlocks  all  problems  of  life  and  thought.  No 
Stoic  thinker  applies  this  key  more  resolutely  and 
consistently  to  tlie  whole  field  of  ethics,  personal 
and  social.  Every  action,  every  relation,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  cosmic  test ;  by  it  he  construes  all 
the  accepted  formulas  of  the  school,  and  resolves 
their  ambiguities. 

(4)  Cosmic  unit  I/.— Cosmic  unity  stands  at  the 
centre  of  liis  thought,  the  pole  to  which  his  moral 
comjiass  continually  turns.  In  its  contemporary 
phase  of  microcosmic  self-expression  the  unity  of 
the  cosmos  was  realized  and  reflected  in  that  world- 
Empire  of  Rome  whose  vital  activities  centred  in 
and  radiated  from  Marcus  himself.  The  Emperor 
was  the  indwelling  god  of  the  State,  as  earth  was 
of  the  universe. 

Unity  is  written  large  upon  the  face  and  in  the 
heart  of  things.  The  idea  that  the  world-order 
can  result  from  cliance,  from  the  confused  clash 
and  welter  of  atoms,  is  impatiently  dismissed.  It 
would  imply  permanent  confusion,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual— a  universe  as  imintelligible  as  intoler- 
able. Beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake,niaterially 
and  spiiitually,  the  cosmos  is  a  perfectly  co-ordi- 
nated unity,  '  one  order  made  of  all  things,  one  God 
through  all,  one  being,  one  law,  one  reason  common 
to  all  things  intelligent  and  live'  (vii.  9),  as  is 
shown  by  the  ramifying  bond  of  ubiquitous  design 
((ruvi(f>eia  (OXoryos,  iv.  45)  and  that  unfailing  rapport 
between  the  constituent  parts  {nv/nraOeta  ruy  iiepdr, 
V.  26,  ix.  9)  which  results  from  perfect  intevpene- 
tration  {KpMis  Si  SXmv),  and  makes  tlie  whole  in- 
separablj'  one. 

Design  is  everywhere  apparent,  in  small  and 
^eat — in  all  the  processes  of  nature,  in  the  ad- 
justment of  means  to  ends,  in  the  social  life  of 
animals,  in  economy  of  materials,  in  the  entire 
'concatenation  of  the  web.'  Nature  is  a  vast 
laboratory,  in  which  there  is  no  destruction  and 
no  waste,  but  i)rocesses  of  cj'clic  transmutation 
and  repair.  DiAination,  oracles,  dreams,  add  their 
corroborative  testimony  to  the  providential  plan 
that  runs  through  all. 

Without  reserve  Marcus  embraces  the  Stoic 
explanation  of  reason  immanent  within  the  world, 
accounting  for  its  unity,  its  order,  and  its  constitu- 
tion. The  most  general  term  employed  for  this 
)iervading  and  directive  reas(m  is  the  unifying 
Logos,  which  the  Stoic  school  derived  from  Her- 
aclitus,  'the  reason  and  the  ordinance  of  the  city 
and  commonwealth  most  high'  (ii.  16),  the  all- 
pervading,  all-dire<tiiig,  all-perfecting  principle 
and  jiower  which  animates  and  operates  in  all 
that  IS.  Less  frequently  it  is  called  nature,  or 
'  the  nature  of  the  whole'  (vi.  9,  x.  6,  7).  IJut  the 
preference  is  for  terms  winch  a.s.sociate  it  with 
those  analogies  in  human  consciousne.«s  on  which 
the  whole  conception  is  based.  Marcus  speaks 
not  onl}'  of  the  world -mind  and  thought  (voOs, 
Sidvoia),  world-soul  and  moral  sense  (f  ifx^i  vyfl">- 


mtii"),  but  also  of  world-impulse  and  worldsensa- 
ti<m.  The  world,  as  a  live  whole  and  being  (tv 
fifjoi',  iv.  40,  x.  1),  throbs  to  one  master  purpose 
as  truly  as  all  the  energies  of  man  respond  to  the 
direction  of  the  unitary  sovereign  .self. 

(5)  Unity  of  things. — The  unifying  power,  a 
common  gravitation  revealing  itself  in  man  as 
truth,  beauty,  and  love,  combines,  constrains,  and 
co-ordinates  all  to  a  common  end  (xii.  30).  It  finds 
its  type  or  organ  in  the  central  sun. 

'  I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 
Beholds  itseK  and  knows  itself  divine ' 

(Shelley,  Hymn  of  A  polio  ^  vi.  If.). 
But  the  splendid  harmony  invests  common  things 
and  processes  with  an  appeal  and  beauty  of  their 
own  ;  they  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the 
universe  ;  they  are  notes,  or  discord.s,  which  swell 
the  great  accord.  Not  only  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  their  orbits,  sun  and  stars,  rain  and  air,  the 
hiving  bees  and  nesting  birds,  the  lustre  of  the 
emerald,  and  the  bending  of  the  com,  but  even 
things  unprepossessing  in  themselves — the  cracks 
and  crevices  i'l  bread-crust,  the  foam  that  flecks 
the  wild  boar's  mouth — appeal  to  him  who  is  in 
unison  with  nature,  and  touch  hidden  springs  of 
answering  admiration  and  desire. 

*  Earth  is  in  love  with  rain,  and  holy  iether  loves^Yea,  the 
world-order  is  in  love  with  fashioning  what  is  to  be.  To  the 
world-order  1  profess  Thy  love  is  mine  '  (x.  21). 

(6)  World -soul. — The  unity  of  the  indwelling 
mind  corresponding  to  personality  in  the  individual 
man  is  commensurate  with  the  scale  of  the  universe, 
beneficent  and  rational  in  aim.  Degrees  of  good- 
ness and  of  value  are  part  of  the  great  scheme, 
but  everywhere  '  things  lower  are  for  the  sake  of 
things  higher'  (v.  16,  30,  vii.  55,  xi.  10,  18,  etc.), 
and  all  is  for  the  best. 

(7)  Evil. — The  oneness  of  the  cosmos  is  utilized 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  evil.  Seeming  evil  is 
good  misapprehended  or  disguised.  The  course  of 
nature  is  all  good.  '  It  contains  no  evil,  does  no 
evil,  and  inflicts  no  hurt  on  anything.'  Analyze 
the  facts,  suppress  the  hasty,  illfonned  inference, 
and  the  evil  ceases  to  exist,  or  changes  its  com- 
plexion (vi.  36,  vii.  26).  It  is  the  discord  that  pre- 
pares and  shapes  the  harmony  ;  the  coarse  jest  (as 
Chrysippus  said)  that  gives  the  comedy  its  point 
{vi.  2).  '  Nothing  is  hurtful  to  the  part  which 
lielps  the  whole'  (x.  6). 

(8)  Providence. — The  mind  of  the  universe  is 
social,  '  civic '  (7roXi7-oc6$)  in  all  its  aims.  Fate, 
tiestiny,  necessity  {p.oipa,  rd  ircirpu^ei'Oi' ,  rb  dfiappi^voVf 
ifafK^),  overrule  all  things  for  good  ;  man's  free- 
dom is  accord  with  the  movemenls  of  the  universal 
Providence,  the  object  of  his  reverence,  trust, 
regard. 

(9)  T/ie  round  of  being. — Everywhere  there  is 
the  recurrent  transformation  of  elements,  pursuing 
their  continuous  round.  Change  is  nature's  joy 
(ix.  35,  iv.  36),  the  life  of  individuals,  of  nations, 
and  of  the  universe  at  large.  The  '  passage  up 
and  dowii '  repeats  itself  in  history,  upon  the  small 
scale  and  the  great ;  always  '  the  same  dramas,  the 
self-same  scenes  reproduced  ;  the  court  of  Hadrian, 
the  court  of  Antoninus,  the  court  of  Philip, 
Alexander,  Croesus  ;  the  same  stock  rdlea,  only 
with  change  of  actors'  (x.  27  ;  cf.  vi.  46).  This  is 
the  depressing  side  of  the  Emperor's  philosophy, 
the  resignation  from  which  he  would  not  deign  to 
extricate  himself  by  self  deceiition. 

(10)  Man  a  jmrt  of  cosmos. — Man  is  by  nature 
an  inherent  part,  a  living  and  organic  member — 
/lAos,  not  fi^pos  merely— of  the  whole.  He  draws 
from  its  organic  life  as  vitally  as  the  branch  draws 
saj)  from  tlie  parent  tree.  "  His  '  nature '  is  the 
nature  of  the  universe  ;  self-realization  of  that 
nature  is  an  instinct  and  a  call  as  nrimary  .is  that 
of  self-preservation,  attained  by  deli  ncinte  co-opera- 
tion with  its  designs  and  ends,  by  loyal  following 
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of  law  and   reason,   by  active  citizenship  in   the 
worlii-fomiiion\vcn,lth. 

(11)  Virtue. — Moral  obligation  is  fulfilment  of 
function,  active  acknowledgment  of  reciprocal 
relation  to  the  whole.  And  this  alone  is  able  to 
minister  interior  content,  'life  with  the  gods,' 
'citizenship  in  heaven.'  The  soul — a  particle  of 
Zeus  (V.  27),  the  good  genius  or  the  God  within 
(iii.  4,  6,  16),  the  lord  and  law-giver  (iv.  1,  12), 
the  pilot  reason  (vii.  64),  the  fellow-citizen,  the 
priest  and  minister  of  God — is  the  power  within 
which  makes  for  righteousness.  The  indwelling 
presence  becomes  almost  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Christian  believer.  Prayer  is  not  merely  com- 
munion with  the  inner  self,  but  a  true  intercourse 
\nt\\  God  ;  the  self-communings  which  the  sage 
has  left  us  are  but  part  and  sample  of  his  habitual 
practice  of  the  presence  of  God. 

(12)  Littleness  of  mem. — Man  is  indeed  part  of 
the  universe,  but  how  immeasurably  small  a  part— 
a  morsel  in  the  mighty  sum,  a  moment  between 
two  infinities.  Fame  is  as  transient  as  it  is  brittle 
and  precarious— a  short-lived  rattle  of  tongues,  a 
bubble  tliat  bursts  and  vanishes  (ii.  7,  iii.  10, 
iv.  3,  19,  viii.  20,  etc.);  gratitude  is  precarious 
and  belated  ;  virtue  is  its  own  and  sole  reward  ;  it 
consists  in  mastery  of  the  will,  ability  to  uphold 
and  satisfy  the  instincts  of  reason  in  fellowship  with 
nature  and  God.  If  ever  that  is  forbidden  or  de- 
barred, then  indeed  God  sounds  the  signal  for 
retreat.  Unmurmuring  and  undispleased,  we  quit 
the  rank.  The  exotlus  is  quicli  and  easy — a  '  bare 
bodkin'  is  enough.  The  play  is  ended  (xii.  36); 
ring  the  curtain  down.  Death  is  the  natural  end 
of  man's  ephemeral  endeavour.  Whatever  be  its 
physical  analysis,  extinction,  dispersion,  or  trans- 
mutation (xi.  3) — alternatives  which  are  dispas- 
sionately considered — the  dissolution  of  the  material 
elements  ends  the  present  resultant ;  they  take 
their  place  in  other  compounds,  while  the  '  seminal 
principles,'  or  life-seeds,  will  either  integrate  new- 
forms  and  activities  of  being  or  themselves  be 
resumed  into  the  central  reservoir  of  the  world- 
life. 

(13)  Ethics.— In  ethics  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  the 
inner  self,  upon  the  duties,  disciplines,  and  obliga- 
tions proper  to  his  own  experience.  But  the  Im- 
perial position  assumed  gives  breadth  and  elevation 
of  view,  and  the  fixed  sincerity  of  the  writer  atones 
for  lack  of  form,  or  method,  or  variety.  The 
commonplaces  or  the  paradoxes  of  Stoicism — the 
inseparateness  of  virtue,  or  the  indefectibility  of 
the  wise — are  not  discussed  at  large.  The  more 
developed  casuistry  of  later  Stoicism,  with  its 
scheme  of  conditional  duties  (officia,  or  KaflijKoxT-a), 
its  recognition  of  preferential  moral  choice  (in  irpo- 
TiyfUva.  and  d7ro7rf)o))7,n^i'a),  its  admission  of  relative 
moral  values  (kot  d|(a>'),  its  belief  in  'proficiency' 
(irpoKoirij),  or  progressive  growth  in  philosophic  grace, 
is  everywhere  assumed,  though  seldom  in  scholastic 
phraseology.  The  philosopher  is  on  the  throne,  and 
passion  is  outlived.  Duties  of  inferiors,  sins  of  the 
flesh,  all  vulgar  vices  of  the  tyrant  or  the  profligate, 
even  the  licence  and  the  luxuries  of  city  life,  are 
not  in  view.  The  whole  attitude  is  one  of  strained, 
insistent  obligation,  wrought  out  in  patience  inex- 
haustible ;  men  are  the  recipients,  himself  the 
dispenser,  of  benefits  ;  in  realization  of  the  social 
tie,  duties  to  equals  and  duties  to  inferiors  mo- 
nopolize the  field.  Against  ingratitude  nature  has 
provided  forbearance  as  an  antidote.  Of  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  courage  seldom  receives  mention  ; 
truth  is  not  protest  or  resolve,  but  that  singleness 
of  word  and  act,  that  quiet  undeviating  '  pursuit 
of  the  straight  course,  wliich  power  and  place 
make  doubly  difficult ;  justice  comes  urging,  not 
the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  but  the  obligations  of 
the  strong ;  as  regards  wisdom  or  self-control,  it 


may  be  said  tliat  the  whole  book  is  an  enlargement 
upon  that  theme.  Tlie  moral  perturbation.s  which 
he  dreads  are  those  which  beset  power  and  place 
and  privilege,  such  as  impatience,  discourtesy, 
distrust,  olliciousness,  or  such  more  delicate  delin- 
quencies as  self-absorption  in  the  press  of  current 
duties,  the  want  of  moral  nerve  or  fixity  of  aim, 
or  the  indolence  which,  rushing  to  hasty  conclu- 
sions, admits  unwarranted  impressions  or  desires. 
And  beside  the  solid  virtues  and  charities  incum- 
bent on  the  ruler  are  set  the  social  graces  wliich 
adorn  the  official  and  the'gentleman — consideration, 
candour,  modesty,  attentive  and  intelligent  percep- 
tion, courtesy,  tact,  address  in  conversation ;  and 
the  compass  of  morality  is  extended  to  sucli  reiine- 
mentsjascheerfulnessin  leadership,  belief  in  friends' 
affection,  wise  husbandry  and  just  apportionment 
of  powers,  careful  selection  among  competingclaims, 
reserve  of  opportunities  for  self-examination  and 
recreation  of  the  inner  life.  Leisure  as  well  as 
labour,  thought  as  well  as  action,  deportment  as 
well  as  motive,  are  scrupulously  moralized. 

'Blame  none,'  'Do  not  find  fault,'  'To  expect 
no  one   to   do   wrong    is   madness'   (xi.    18),   are 
maxims  for  the  ruler  rather  than  prescriptions  of 
the  teacher.    '  Can  the  world  go  on  without  shame- 
less people  ?    Certainly  not.     Then  do  not  ask  for 
the  impossible'  (ix.  42).     The  supremacy  of  the 
T)y(u.ovi.Kl>v—\n  Marcus  the  favourite  and  character- 
istic term  for  man's  highest  governing  self — secures 
to  man  self-mastery  and  personal  equilibrium  in 
an  unstable  world  ;  within  his  own  circumference 
he  becomes  'a  sphere  self-orbed,'  proof  against  all 
assaults  of  circumstance,  all  enticements  and  deceits 
of  sense,  and  all  dominion  of  impulse,  appetite,  or 
feeling.     To  that  extent  he  can  identify  himself, 
his  will,  with  the  sweep  of  the  great  cosmic  cur- 
rent,  and,  at   one  with   nature,  reason,  God,  be 
wrapped  in  calm.     To  such  an  one  all  outer  things 
become  '  indifferent,'  for  '  no  man  can  rob  us  of  our 
will'  (xi.   36).     Man  is  a  citadel,   'a  promontory 
against  which  the  billows  dash  continually ;   but 
it  stands  fast,  till  at  its  base  the  boiling  breakers 
are  lulled  to  rest'  (iv.  49).    This  attitude  of  set  en- 
durance gradually  moulds  his  moral  as  well  as  his 
physical  lineaments  to  that  resolved  serenity  which 
is  engraved  upon  the  stones  of  the  Imperial  arch, 
and  abstention  rather  than  action,  isolation  rather 
than  corporate  fellowship,  becomes  the  keynote 
of  morality.     Towards  this  the  influences  all  con- 
spired— the  austere  renunciations  of  his  creed  ;  the 
mood  of  sombre,  almost  wilful,  resignation ;  the 
solitude  and  destitution  of  the  close.     Before  his 
eyes  Latin  literature  breathed  its  last.     The  great 
equestrian  statue,  the  memorial  column,  the  reliefs 
of  his  triumphal  arch,  the  apotheosis  of  Faustina, 
are  the  last  triumphs  of  expiring  art.     Human 
fecundity  was  stricken  with  a  strange  paralysis 
of  reproductive  power ;  the  very  Campagna  was 
changing    to    a    depopulated    waste.      Keligions, 
politics,  literatures,  and  Rome  herself  were  dying. 
In    unmistakable    letters    the    handwriting    was 
blazed  upon  the  wall,  and  he  himself  was  Icrxaros 
ToC  yifovi.     With  liis  death  decline  and  fall  set  in, 
not  on  the  Danube  only,  but  throughout  the  whole 
Empire  of  tlie  West.     His  end  was  like  his  life, 
a  slow  tenacious  struggle  with  the  inevitable.     No 
longer  able  to  eat  or  drink,  he  lay  upon  his  couch, 
still  exercising  the  habits  of  duty  and  authority; 
spoke  passionately  of  the  vanity  of  life  ;  and  with 
the  words,  '  Haec  luctuosi  belli  opera  sunt,'  turned 
to  his  rest. 

LrnsRiTHRE.— i.  TEXTS,  etc.— Text :  Qui.  Xyhuuter,  Zurich, 
1558;  M.  Casaubon,  London,  1643;  T.  Gataker.  Cambridge, 
1652,3London,  1697;  Tauchnitzed.,  J.  M.  Scliultz,  Leipzig,  1829, 
etc.;  Teubner  ed.,  J.  Stich,  rec.  IL  .SchenkI,  do.  1913  (full  con- 
spectus of  MS  variants);  Oxford  ed.,  J.  H.  Leopold,  Oxford, 
190S  (with  valuable  dige.st  of  eniendationa).  Editions :  T. 
I  Gataker,  Cambridge,  166'2  ff.  (far  the  most  learned  and  copiouB) ; 
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11.  OrossJey,  ^f':<1ifffl'»ii.-y,  bk.  iv.,  IvOiidon,  1S82.  English 
translations:  M.  Casaubon,  London,  1634;  J.  Collier,  do, 
1701;  Foulls  ed..  R.  I(bbetsopi),  Glasgow.  l7i'lR.  ;  J.  Thomson. 
(xtndon,  1747;  R.  Graves,  Bath,  1792;  G.  Long,  London,  136;?; 
G.  H.  Rendall,  do.  1901 ;  J.  Jackson,  Oxford,  1906. 

ii.  HisToiiiCAL. — Besides  general  Histories,  E.  E.  Bryant, 
Reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Cambridge,  1895;  W.  W.  Capes, 
Age  of  the  Antoninea,  London,  1880;  P.  B.  Watson,  Marcvs 
A%trelius  Anto^tintis,  do.  18S4 ;  and,  besides  general  Churrli 
Histories,  G.  Boissier,  La  Relujion  roinaine  d'Atiyitste  ax'x 
AntonifU!,  Paris,  1874,  L'Oppositioa  nous  les  Ct'sars",  do.  18S5, 
La  Fill  du  paganisme,  do.  1891 ;  S.  Dill,  Roman  Society  from 
Nero  to  Marctts  Aurelius,  London,  1904  ;  T.  R.  Glover,  Confiict 
of  Religions  in  Early  Roman  Empire,  do.  1909 ;  E.  Renan, 
Marc-Aitrile^,  Paris,  1882  ;  J.  D.  Peyroii,  Marc-Aiu-He  dans  see 
rapports  avec  le  Christianis7ne,  do.  1S97. 

iii.  PiULOSOPHWAL  AND  £roGf!,H'HiCAL.—Qener&\  Histories 
of  Philosophy ;  L.  Alston,  Stoic  and  Chritftian  in  the  Snd 
Century,  London,  1906;  E.  V.  Arnold,  Roman  Stoidsm-,  Cam- 
bridge, 1911 ;  M.  Arnold,  Essaj/s  ia  Criticism'-\  London,  1S65  ; 
P.  Barth,  Die  Stoa,  Stuttgart.  1908;  E.  Bevau,  Stoi^  and 
Sceptics,  Oxford,  1913;  A.  Bonhoffer,  Epicf^t  und  die  Stoa, 
Stuttgart,  1890,  Di.e  Ethik  des  Striker's  Epictet,  do.  1894, 
Epiktet  und  das  Xeue  Testan^nt,  Giessen,  1911 ;  J.  B.  Brown, 
Stoicn  and  Saints,  Glasgow,  1893;  F.  W.  Bussell,  Marcus 
Aurtlius  and  the  Later  Stoics,  Edinbur;;h,  1910  ;  W.  W. 
Capes,  Sioicigm,  London,  1880;  W.  L.  Davidson,  The  Stoic 
Creed,  Kdinbnrgh,  1907;  J.  W.  Draper,  Ilistory  of  the  Intel- 
lectual D.-relopment  of  EurvpeK  London,  1S6i;  F.  W.  Farrar, 
Seekert:  after  God,  do.  1SG8;  J.  A.  Farrer,  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  do.  1891  ;  C.  H.  Herford.  Stoics  as  Teachers, 
Cambridge,  1882;  M.  Heinze,  Erhcnntnislekre  der  Stoiker, 
Leipzig,  1H79 ;  R.  D.  Hicks,  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  London, 
1910 ;  R.  Hirzel,  '  Unters^tchungen  z\t  Cicero^s  pkHnsoph. 
Schriftt'n,  ii.,  Leijizig,  1882 ;  T.  Jordan,  Stoic  Moralists  in 
the  First  Twu  Cfnturies,  Dublin,  1880;  M.  Konigsbeck,  De 
stoicismo  Marci  A  ntonini,  Konigsberg,  1861 ;  C.  Martha, 
Les  Moratistes  sous  lempire  roinain  philosophes  etpoHes,  Paris, 
1865 ;  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Classical  Essays,  London,  1883  ;  Noel 
Desvergers,  i?ssrt^  s^ur  Marc  AurHe,  Paris,  1860;  W.  Pater, 
Manus  the  Epicurean,  London,  1888;  F.  Ogereau,  Essai  svr 
le  systxme  philosoph  ique  dts  sto'iciens,  Paris,  IhyS ;  G.  H. 
Rendall,  Marcits  Aurelius  Antoninus  to  Himself,  London, 
1898  ;  A.  Schmekel,  Die  Philosophie  dermittleren  Stoa,  Berlin, 
1892  ;  L.  Stein,  Erkenntnistheo^^te  der  Stoa  (—Psychologic,  it.), 
do.  1888;  E.  de  Suckau,  ^tude  sur  Marc-Aurhle,  sa  vie  etsa 
doctrine,  Paris,  1857. 

iv.  Liter ARY.—M.  D.  Brock,  Studies  in  Fronio  and  hi^ 
Arte,  Cambridge,  1911;  W.  S.  Teuffel,  Geschichte  dfs  rom. 
Literatur,  Leipzii',  1870,  Eng.  tr.,  lyondon,  1873. 

V.  ArT-^-R.  Petersen,  A.  von  Domaszewski,  and  G. 
Calderini,  Die  Marcus-Sdule  auf  Piazza  Colonna  in  Rom, 
Munich,  1890;  E.  Strong,  Roinan  Sculpture,  from  Aug^tstus  to 
Constantine,  London,  1907.  (_J,  JJ,  UkxhALL. 

MARKET.— I.  Definition.— The  term  'market' 
may  be  defined  as  a  periodic  gathering  of  per.sons 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose  of  trading  by 
way  of  exchange  or  purchase  and  sale,  subject  to 
the  sjiecial  regulations  which  law  or  custom  may 
impose.  The  term  '  fair '  is  frequently  u-sed  in 
conjunction  with  the  term  *  market,'  and  has  been 
defineil  as  *a  greater  species  of  market  recurring 
at  more  distant  intervals.'  In  either  case,  the 
essential  element  is  the  same — recurrence,  namely, 
at  a  lixed  time  and  at  a  iixed  place.* 

Provided  that  this  element  is  present,  any  circum- 
stances which  bring  men  together  can  prod  nee  a 
market  or  a  fair."  The  occaHittn  may  be  a  re- 
ligious festival,^  a  popular  assembly,*  the  formation 
of  a  camp,^  the  temporary  sojourn  of  a  court  at  a 
royal  residence,*^  the  stay  of  a  caravan  at  one  of  its 
customary  halting-places,'  the  concourse  at  a  saint's 
tomb,^  the  celebration  of  funeral  games  at  the 
burial-place  of  a  hero,'*  or  the  temporary  cessation 
of  hostilities  between  besieger  and  besieged.^" 

1  EBr^i,  s.v.  *  Fair' ;  P.  Hnvelin,  Essai  historique  sur  U  droit 
des  marchds  et  desfoires,  Paris,  1897,  p.  26ff. 

2  Huvelin,  p.  36 ;  see  D.  Crantz,  Ilistonj  of  Greenland,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1820,  i.  160. 

3  See  §  2  below.  ■*  See  §  z  below. 

6  J,  M.  Kemble,  T'he  Saxons  in  England,  new  ed.,  I/ondon, 
1876.  ii.  302. 

6  Huvelin,  p.  35. 

7  Boyd  Alexander,  From  the  Niger  to  the  NiU^  London,  1907, 
il.  4 ;  F.  Stiiwe,  Die  Uandelziige  der  Araber  unter  den  Abba^- 
siden  dureh  Afrika,  Asia,  und  Osteuropa,  Berlin,  183G,  p.  34. 

f  K.  Rathgen,  Die  EniMehung  der  Miirkte  in  Dcutschland, 
Darmstadt.  lb~Sl,  p.  7  ;  Huvelin,  p.  7. 

f  E.  0'c;urry,  On  the  Mamurs  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Irish,  ed.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  I^ondon,  1873,  i.  p.  c<;lv  ;  cf.  Huvelin, 
p.  irwff. 

10  See  aulhorities  In  P.  J.  HiimilLon-Orieraon,  The  Silent  Trade, 
Rdinlnirgli.  1903,  p.  59  i.    See  also  §  4  below. 


2.  Geographical  distribution  of  the  market— 
The  institution  of  th^  market  is  not  universal  ;  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  either  altogetlier 
unknown  or  known  only  in  its  most  rudimentary 
forms.  1  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  certain 
geographical  conditions  and  certain  racial  tdiarac- 
teristics  are  more  favourable  than  otliers  to  its 
establishment  and  development.  Thus,  tlie  markets 
of  insular  regions,  especially  those  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  coast,  are,  in  general,  of  little  import- 
ance, perhaps  because  the  necessity  for  an  exchange 
of  articles  of  diet  hardly  arises  among  populations 
whose  economic  status  is  the  same,  and  whose  daily 
needs  are  supplied  by  the  bounty  of  nature  seconded 
by  their  own  exertions.  In  such  regions  the  occa- 
sion for  a  market  arises  only  where  ditterent 
economic  conditions  come  into  touch — where,  e.g., 
a  tribe  of  fishermen  have  a  tribe  of  agriculturists 
for  neighbours." 

AccordinjJT  to  J.  G.  F.  RIedel,-'*  there  arc  no  market-places  in 
Ceram  ;  and,  while  we  hear  of  the  market  in  Java,'*  Sumatra, ^ 
and  Borneo,'*  we  are  reminded  liy  a  hiu'h  authority  7  that,  in 
many  of  the  islands  inhabited  by  Malay  peoples,  the  institution 
does  not  exist,  or,  if  it  does  exist,  is  to  be  regarded  as  imported 
rather  than  as  indigenous. 

In  New  Guinea,  markets  are  to  be  found  in  theGerman^as 
well  as  in  the  British  portion  of  the  island. ^  W.  Ellis  ^^  supplies 
an  account  of  those  in  Mada^'asoar  ;  and  we  have  a  few  notices 
of  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  markets.^ 

The  market  tlirives  best  where,  in  addition  to 
favourable  geograjtliioal  conditions,  the  natural 
bent  of  the  impulation  is  towards  commercial 
pursuits,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Negro  and  Bantu 
races.  ^^ 

In  N.  America  we  find  only  few  and  scattered  indications  of 
the  existence  of  the  market  ;i^  and  to  the  himting  tribes  ol 
S.  America  it  is  practically  unknown ;  while  among  many  of 
the  peoples  of  Central  America,!*  and  especially  in  the  old 

!  As  to  native  markets  in  Australia  see  art.  Gifts  (Primitive 
and  Savage),  6(2). 

^  B.  Lasch,  '  Das  Marktwesen  auf  den  primitiven  Kultur- 
slufen,'  Zeitschr.  far  Sociahcissenschnft,  ix.  [lonf,]  701. 

"  De  sluik-  en  krocsharige  rassen  titsschen  Sclebes  en  Papua, 
The  Hague,  18S6,  p.  127. 

■*  T.  S.  Raffles,  The  Historif  of  Java,  London,  1817,  i.  198. 

5  W.  Marsden,  The  History  of  Sumatra,  London,  1783,  p.  308 ; 
F.  Junghuhn,  Die  Battaldnder  auf  Sujtiatra,  Berlin,  1S47,  ii. 
228  f.  There  seem  to  be  no  markets  among  the  Gajos  (0. 
Snouck  Hurgronje,  Uet  Gajoland  en  zijne  bewoners,  Batavia, 
1903,  p.  378  L). 

6  S.  St.  John,  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East,  London, 
18G2,  ii.  85  f. 

7  Lasch,  p.  702  f. 

8  B.  Hagen,  Unterden  Papua's,  Wiesbaden,  1899,  pp.  217, 219. 
»A.  C.  Haddon,  Head-Hunters,  London,  1901.  pp.  265,  269; 

cf.  R.  \V.  Williamson,  The  Mafulu  Mountain  People  of  British 
New  Guinea,  do.  I!n2,|p.  232  f. 

10  History  of  Madagascar,  London,  1S3S,  i.  332  ff. 

n  We  hear  of  the  markets  on  the  river  Wairuku  in  Hawaii 
(W.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches'^,  London,  1832-36,  iv.  325),  at 
Somu-Somu  in  the  Fiji  tiroup  (O.  Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  during  the  Yearn  /S:f5-/*S, 
London  and  Philadelphia,  1845,  iii.  300  f.),  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  (R.  Thurnwald,  '  Im  Bismarckarcltipel  und  auf  den 
Siilamoiiinseln,'  ZE  xlii.  [1910J  119  ;  G.  Brown,  Melanesians  aTid 
Polynesians,  London,  1910,  p.  297 ;  Hagen,  p.  117  f.),  and  in  New 
Caledonia  (J.  J.  Atkinson,  *  The  Natives  of  New  Caledcjnia,'  FL 
xiv.  [1903]  245;  J.  Moncelon,  'Reponse  alin(?:a  par  alin^a  pour 
les  Neo-CalMoniens,'  BSAP  lu.  ix.  [ISSG]  374). 

12  Lasch,  p.  702.  The  Boloki  are  a  Bantu  people,  yet  they 
have  no  markets  (J.  H.  Weeks,  Among  Congo  Cannibals,  Lon- 
don, 1913,  p.  114). 

l-**  The  principal  market  resorted  tn  by  the  tribes  on  the  coast 
near  the  Stikine  river  was  held  three  or  four  times  a  year  at  a 
village  about  CO  miles  from  Lake  Dease  (G.  Simpson,  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  round  the  World  during  the  Years  ISUl  and  isUf, 
London,  1847,  i.  210).  Markets  are  held  by  the  Eskimo  of  Point 
Barrow  and  those  of  Demarcation  Point  (J.  Simjjson,  '  Observa- 
tions on  the  Western  E.squiniaux  and  the  Country  they  inhabit/ 
in  Further  Papers  relating  to  the  Arctic  Erpeditions,  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  1855,  London,  1855,  p.  936 ;  see 
N.  A.  E.  Nordenskiold,  The  Voyage  of  the  Vega  round  Asia  and 
Europe,  tr.  A.  Leslie,  do.  ISSl,  ii.  US  and  note).  Markets  were 
also  held  at  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia  (M.  Lewis  and  W.  Clarke, 
Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missotiri  River.  .  .  in  the  Years 
IHOU-OG,  new  ed.,  Xx)ndon,  1815,  ii.  427),  and  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
(J.  Carver,  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America 
in  the  Years  17G6-r,H,  I^ondon,  1778,  p.  99). 

1*  Among  the  Toltecs  (F.  de  A.  IxtUl\ ocliitl,  Relaciones  his- 
tfiricas,  in  A.  Aglio,  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  London,  1830-48,  ix, 
3:i2)  and  the  Cnibi^has  (J.  de  Acoata,  Compendio  histdrico  del 
descubrimiento  .  .  .  de  la  Sn^ra  Granada,  Pari^,  1848,  p.  207), 
and  in  Yucatan  ((-!.  K.  <le  Oviedo  y  \'ald<^s,  Hiet6ria  general  y 
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civilizations  of  Mexico  i  and  Peru,^  it  formed  an  important 

element  in  the  national  life.  In  Arabia  iulrs  and  markets  arose 
at  places  whither  pilgrims  were  wont  to  repair. ^  The  fairs  at 
Ukatz.-i  Mujanna,  and  Dzui  Slajciz^  were  visited  by  the  Prophet, 
and  there  were  ^reat  markets  at  Sanaa  and  Ba§ra.'J  Not  infre- 
quentJy  the  resting-places  of  caravans  are  little  markets,  where 
the  Bedawi  may  lay  aside  his  animosities  and  trade  in  peace. 7 

So,  too,  the  religious  festivals  of  Harar,  Batne,  and  Mabug 
were  the  resort  not  only  of  pilgrims  but  of  traders  ;8  and  the 
immense  assemblage  which  gathered  twice  a  year  at  the  sacred 
tomb  at  Teuta,  a  city  of  the  Delta,  was  devoted  to  commerce 
as  well  as  to  worship. 9 

The  antiquity  of  the  market  in  China  is  vouched  for  by  the 
Book  of  Rites,  which  contains  elaborate  regulations  for  its 
couduct.io  G.  M.  Curzon  H  speaks  of  the  markets  as  the  moat 
picturesque  and  characteristic  of  Aunamite  spectacles  ;  and  the 
great  feature  of  life  in  the  Shan  countiy  is  the  bazaar,  which  is 
held  on  e\  ery  fifth  day  in  all  the  chief  villa<,'es  of  the  States. i"- 

The  Khasis  of  Assam  hold  a  market  every  four  days.i^  Lasch  ^* 
observes  of  India  that,  in  early  times,  fairs  and  markets  were  to 
lie  found  at  the  holy  places  frequented  by  pilgrims  ;  and  that  the 
Rigveda  and  the  Laws  of  ilanu  contain  references  to  markets. 

We  know  that  markets  were  held  on  the  boundaries  of  certain 
Greek  States  under  the  protection  of  BcoX  ayopaloi,^^  and  that 
an  active  commerce  found  its  home  in  tne  sanctuaries  oi 
Olympia  and  Delphi ;  and  Homer  and  Herodotus  tell  us  of  the 
market-places  of  foreign  seafarers,  and  especially  of  those  of 
Phcenician  \isitors.i6    In    later  times  the    institution  of   the 

naturalde  las  India s,  Madrid,  1S53,  xwi,  27,  xxxii.  S  ;  J.  Roman 
y  Zamora,  RepubUcas  de  Indias,  in  Coleccion  de  libros  raros 
6  curiosos  que  tratan  de  America,  do.  1S97,  i.  30G),  Vera  Paz 
(J.  Roman  y  Zamora,  loc.  cit.),  Nicaragua  (G.  F.  de  Oviedo  y 
y a.\d^s,  Bistoire  de  yicara'jva,  in  H.  Ternaux-Compans,  Voyages 
.  . .  pour  servir  d  I'hi^tuire  de  ladicouverte  de  V Amirique ,Va>T\^, 
1840,  xiv.  70),  and  on  the  Pearl  Coast  (B.  de  las  Casas,  Uiat&ria 
de  las  Indias,  bk.  i.  ch.  171,  in  M.  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  Co- 
leccion de  docinnentos  iiitkiitos  para  la  histuria  de  Espana, 
Madrid,  1842-95,  Ixiii.). 

I  J.  de  Torquemada,  Mmiarquia  Indiana,  Madrid,  1723,  xiv. 
14,  16,  23 ;  B.  de  Sahagun,  Uistoire  g^nerale  des  choses  de  la 
Nouvelle-Espagne,  tr.  D.  Jourdanet  and  R.  Simiion,  Paris,  isSO, 
viii.  36 ;  F.  L.  de  Gomara,  Chronica  de  la  yueva  Espafla,  cap. 
Ixxix.,  in  A.  G.  Barcia,  H istoriadores primitivos  de  las  Indias 
Occidentales,  Madrid,  1749;  Carta  de  relacion  de  Fernando 
Cortes,  §§  xi.,  xxx.,  in  Barcia,  op.  cit. ;  D.  Duran,  Illi^diria  de  la^ 
Indias  de  Sueva  Espnfla,  ed.  J.  F.  Ramirez,  Mexico,  18G7-^U, 
i.  215  ff. ;  F.  S.  Clavigero,  Histdria  anti'iua  de  Megico,  tr.  from 
Ital.  by  J.  J.  de  Mora,  London,  1S26,  i.  348  ff. 

-  Garcilasso  de  la  ^'ega,  First  Part  of  the  Rnyal  Commentaries 
of  the  Yncas,  tr.  C.  R.  Markham  (Hakluvt  Societv),  London, 
1860-71,  vi.  35,  vii.  11;  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,  Travels,  tr. 
C.  R.  Markham  (Hakluyt  Society),  do.  1864,  i.  390  ff. 

3  A  holy  place  of  Hadrftmaut,  which  was  neither  a  town  nor  a 
village,  but  merely  a  mosque  near  a  saint's  tomb,  was  visited  on 
a  certain  day  by  pilgrims  from  every  quarter,  and  became  for 
the  time  being  a  great  market,  where  all  might  trade  in  safety 
(L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg,  Le  Hadhramout  et  les  colonies  arabes 
dansl'archipelindien,  Bata\ia,  18S6,  p.  14). 

4  J.  Wellhausen,  Reste  arab.  Heidentunis,  Berlin,  1887,  p.  85  ; 
W.  Muir,  The  Life  of  Mahomet  and  History  of  Islam  to  the 
Era  of  the  Hegira,  London,  1858-61,  ii.  1,  181. 

B  Muir,  ii.  181.  6  Stiiwe,  pp.  174,  179. 

''Stiiwe,  p.  34.  The  'journeyivig  canvas  city  '  of  the  pilgrims 
to  Mecca  contained  a  market  (hiq)  within  itself  (CM.  Doughty, 
l^raveis  in  Arabia  Deserta,  Cambridge,  1888,  i.  71,  205  ff.). 

8  At  Mabug  the  festival  was  celebrated  in  spring  and  autumn  ; 
and  at  the  autumn  festival  at  Batne,  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  a  great  throng  of  traders  congregated  (F.  C.  Movers, 
Das  phonizische  AUerthum,  Beriin,  1S56,  iii.  135 ff.  ;  Amm. 
Marcell.  xiv.  3.  3  (Batne);  Pliny,  BN  xii.  40  (Harar). 

9  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics, 
Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Carthaqijiians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Egyptians,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1832,  i.  450. 

10  Le  Tcheou-li,  ou  Rites  des  Tcheou,  tr.  E.  Biot,  Paris,  1851, 
adv. 

II  '  Joumevs  in  French  Indo-China,'  The  Geographical  Jour- 
nal, ii.  [1893]  110. 

12  C.  E.  D.  Black,  'The  Indian  Surveys,  1893-94,"  The  Geo- 
graphical Journal,  ri.  [1805]  30;  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  *Some 
Account  of  the  Shans  and  Hill  Tribes  of  the  States  on  the 
Mekong,'  ^^7  xxvi.  [1S96-97]  19. 

13  J.  D.  Hooker,  Himalayan  Journals,  London,  1854,  ii.  277. 
1-*  Loc.  cit.  p.  706.    Lasch  refers  to  H.  Zimmer,  Altindisches 

Lebcn,  Berlin,  1879,  p.  258,  and  to  the  Laics  of  Manu,  viii.  201 ; 
see  G.  Biihler's  tr.  in  SEE  xxv.  [Oxford,  1SS6J,  and  J.  Jollv, 
Recht  und  Sitte  {  =  GIAP  ii.  S),  Strassburg,  1890,  p.  110.  See 
also  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics, 
Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Principal  yati>/tis  of  Antiquity, 
Eng.  tr.,  S  vols.,  O.xford,  1833,  iii.  S73ff.  (Benares,  Juggernaut, 
etc.). 

15  Especially  Hermes,  Zeus,  Artemis,  and  Athene  (O.  Gruppe, 
Griech.  Mythol.  und  Religionsqesch.,  Munich,  1900,  pp.  1340, 
note  9,  414,  note  7,  1118,  1282,  note  1,  1142,  note  3). 

16  0.  Schrader,  Linjnisti-ich-hi-^torische  Forschungeii  zur 
Handelsgeschichte  vnd  WarenJc^tinde,  Jena,  1SS6,  p.  35,  Reallea. 
der  indogcnn.  Alterturnskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  522 f.  ; 
Horn.  Od.  XV.  415 ff.;  Herod,  i.  1.  G.  Grotc  (A  History  r,f 
Greece^.  London,  1872,  iii.  294,  note)  observes  that  both  Vtlleius 
I'atercnlus  (i.  8)  and  Justin  (xiii.  5)  refer  to  the  Olympian  festival 
as  mercatits.     See  also  Cic.  Tuse.  Qucest.  v.  3. 


market  spread  from  M.issiiia,  from  the  north  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  from  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to 
the  L-ountries  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians.'  In  Latium  the 
fairs  were  of  great  anti(^uity.  In  Rome  and  in  Etruria  they 
were  associated  with  religious  festivals ;  and  the  most  important 
of  the  Italian  fairs  was  held  on  the  boundary  which  separated 
the  Etruscan  from  the  Sabine  land  at  Soracte  in  the  grove  of 
Feronia.2  in  heathen  times  the  religious  festivals  and  popular 
gatherings  of  Norway  and  iSueden-'  and,  in  ancient  Germany,* 
the  tribal  assemblies  seem  to  have  supplied  occasions  for  the 
holding  iif  markets. 

So,  too,  in  the  past,  the  great  markets  of  France,  Germany, 
and  England  showed  their  close  connexion  with  the  ob.servancea 
of  the  Church. 5 

3.  Origin  of  the  market.— We  have  seen  ^  that 
one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  the  forms 
of  commerce  is  that  which  has  been  called  *  the 
silent  trade.'  Those  who  engage  in  it  are  strangers 
to  one  another  and  are  conseqnently  enemies.  But, 
so  long  as  it  lasts,  they  observe  a  truce,  which  is 
safeguarded  by  a  supernatural  sanction.  This 
sanction  derives  its  force  primarily  from  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  relation  between  the  traders,  whioli  the 
trade  creates,  and — in  very  many  cases — in  a 
degree  hardly  less  considerable,  from  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  where  the  trade  is  carried  on.  This 
spot  lies  often  within  a  border-land— a  locality 
which  is  very  generally  regarded  by  primitive 
peoples  as  holy  ground — and  such  a  situation  is 
frequently  chosen  not  only  because  it  possesses  this 
characteristic,  but  because  it  is  easily  accessible. 
(Tuods  set  out  on  the  seashore,  on  a  river  bank,  or 
at  a  meeting  of  ways  are  likely  to  catcii  the  eye 
of  the  passing  trader  ;  and,  if  he  is  sati^^fied  with 
his  exchange,  he  will  return,  as  we  are  told,  again 
and  again,  to  the  known  place  at  the  known  time. 
In  this  strange  custom  is  to  be  seen,  in  our  opinion 
at  least,  the  germ  of  the  market.''  Richard  Lasch, 
however,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the  '  Primitive 
Market,'^  urges  two  objections  to  this  view.  He 
contends  that,  in  its  beginnings,  the  market  is,  to 
a  large  extent,  a  provision  market,  mainly  in  the 
liands  of  women.  He  admits  tliat,  in  certain  cases, 
an  exchange  of  articles  of  food  may  be  transacted 
by  the  metliods  of  the  silent  trade.  A  tribe  of 
bushmen,  e.g.^  which  has  a  tribe  of  agriculturists 
for  neighbours  may  employ  the.se  methods  in 
bartering  game  for  bananas.  In  such  a  case  the 
traders  are  men,  not  women.  But  to  infer  from 
such  evidence  that  the  market  is  derived  directly 

1  Schrader,  Reallex.  p.  520. 

«  T.  Mommsen,  The  History  of  Rome,  tr.  W.  P.  Dickson,  new 
ed.,  London,  1867,  i.  203. 

3  K.  Lehmann,  '  Kauffriede  und  Friedensschild,'  in  Germanist. 
Abhandlnngenzum70tenGeburtst(ig  K.  ucn  J/awrers,  Gottingen, 
1893,  p.  50 ;  S.  Laing  and  R.  C.  Anderson,  The  Heiinskrinyla, 
or  the  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings,  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorre 
Stnrlason'i,  London,  1389,  i.  104 ;  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  An  Account 
of  the  Danes  and  yonvegians  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  do.  1S5'2,  pp.  100,  232. 

■»  Schrader,  Reallex.  p.  521  f.  The  Roman  word  mercatus, 
ap;i!ied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  trading  of  pedlars  and 
hawkers  in  S.  Germany  and  the  Rhineland,  was  not  used  to 
designate  the  market  as  a  place-  uiiiil  tiie  Germans  had  come  to 
settle  in  towns.  Thereafter,  the  word  was  adopted  in  almost 
all  the  Germanic  languages  as  the  expression  for  market  {ib. 
p.  523;  see  Rathgen,  p.  3f. ;  S.  Rietschel,  Markt  und  Stadt, 
Leipzig,  1S97,  p.  33ff.).  Rathgt^-n  (p.  9)  observes  that,  in 
Karolingian  times,  the  institution  of  the  market  was  fully 
developed. 

6  See  the  works  of  Huvelin,  Halhgen,  and  Rietschel  cited 
above;  C.  Elton  and  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe,  'Report  on  Charters 
and  Records  relating  to  the  History  of  Fairs  and  Markets  in  the 
United  Kinirdom,'  in  First  Report  of  the  liot/al  Commission  on 
Market  Right-^i  and  Tolls,  London,  1SS9,  i.  5  ;'C.  Walford,  Fairs, 
Past  and  Present,  do.  1S33. 

6  See  art.  Gifts  (Primitive  and  Savage).  As  to  the  markets 
in  ancient  Ireland  see  §  14  below. 

7  See  Hamilton-Grierson,  p.  2Sff.,  and  'The  Bonnd.irv  Stone 
and  the  Market  Cross,'  Scotti.^h  IHstoHcal  Revieu;  xii.  [1914] 
2^f.  The  \iew  indicated  abuve  a.^  to  the  origin  of  the  market 
i-^  held  by  H.  Schurtz,  Das  afhkanische  Gewerbe,  Leipzig,  1900, 
p.  122 ff.  ;  A.  Sartoriusvon  Waltershausen, 'Die  Entstehung  des 
Tauschhandels  in  Polynesien.'  Zeitschr.  fur  Social-  und  Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte,  iv.  [1S95]  54  f. ;  M.  Kulisrher,  'Der  Handel 
auf  den  primitiven  Culturstufen,'  Zeilschr.  fiir  Vvlkei-psy- 
chologie  und  Sprachuissensch  aft,  X.  {1S7S]  380  ff'.;  cf.  Huvelin, 
p.  10;  O.  Schrader,  Linauisti.^ch-historische  Forschungen,  pp. 
11,  34,  Reallex.,  s.vv.  'Handel,"  '5Iarkt.' 

s  Pp.  623 ff.,  700. 
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from  the  silent  tia<le  seems  to  Lasth  to  be  wliolly 
unwarnmtt^d.  His  sci-oml  olijoetion  rests  on  the 
nature  of  tlio  goods  biouj^lit  to  market,  which  are, 
he  says,  f(tr  tlie  mot^t  part  perishable.  They  are 
prodiK-ed  constantly  ami  they  are  in  constant 
demand.  Accordingly,  market  must  follow  market 
at  a  short  interval,  tlie  times  being  iixed  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  traders.  IJut  the  existence 
of  such  arrangements  presupposes  an  exchanj^e  of 
views  between  those  interested ;  and  such  an 
exchange  involves  a  complete  breach  with  the 
principles  of  the  silent  trade.  The  best  way  of 
dealing  witli  arguments  such  as  these  is  to  turn  to 
what  evidence  we  have  regarding  the  market  in  its 
beginnings.  We  sliall  find  that  it  is  attended  by 
men  only,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  it  exhibits 
features  which  recall  tons  those  of  tlie  silent  trade. 

8.  Passarge.i  e.g.,  desfribea  a  market  on  the  Benue  to  which 
a  riv.r  tribe  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  exchaiigii^j:  fish  and 
grain  for  the  skins  and  p;auie  brou^Jh^.  in  by  a  trilie  of  bushmen. 
The  former  left  a  man  in  each  canoe  to  hold  it  in  readiness  in 
case  of  a  quarrel.  Only  men  were  present,  and  each  man 
stood,  weapons  in  hand,  in  front  of  his  merchandise.  On  an 
alarm  the  bushmen  sprang  into  the  jungle,  and  the  river-men 
took  to  their  canoes.  Insults  were  hurled,  and  arrows  began 
to  fly;  and,  in  the  end,  after  a  few  men  had  been  killed  on 
either  side,  each  party  returned  home,  satisfied  with  tlie  day's 
work.  Another  example  is  supplied  by  KUis's  -  account  of  tlie 
fair  or  market  held  in  tlie  island  of  Hawaii  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wairuku  river.  Tlie  inliabitants  of  the  different  divisions  3  into 
which  the  island  was  parcelled  out,  althougli  frequently  at 
enmity,  frequented  this  meeting-place  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing the  specialties  of  their  respective  districts.  These 
consisted  of  mats,  native  cloth,  dried  fish,  hogs,  and  tobacco. 
'From  bank  to  bank  the  traders  shouted  to  each  other  and 
arranged  the  preliminaries  of  their  bargains.  From  thence  the 
articles  were  taken  down  to'  a  large  square  rock  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  '  Here  they  were  examined  by 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  the  presence  of  the' 
king  s  '  collectors,  who  stood  on  each  side  of  the  rock,  and 
were  the  general  arbiters  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising. 
To  them  also  was  committed  the  preservation  of  good  order 
during  the  fair ;  and  they,  of  course,  received  a  suitable  re- 
muneration from  the  different  parties.'  Again,  we  are  told* 
that  at  Somu-Somu,  in  the  Fiji  group,  '  the  market  is  held  on 
a  certain  day  in  the  square,  where  each  deposits  in  a  large  heap 
what  goods  and  wares  he  may  have.  Any  one  may  then  go  and 
select  from  it  what  he  wishes,  and  carry  it  away  to  his  own 
heap  ;  the  other  then  has  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  heap  of 
the  former  and  selecting  What  he  considers  to  be  an  equivalent. 
This  is  all  conducted  without  noise  or  confusion.  If  any  dis- 
agreement takes  place,  the  chief  is  there  to  settle  it;  but  this 
is  said  rarely  to  happen.'  It  is  reported  of  the  Kskimo  of  Point 
Barrow  that,  in  their  intercourse  with  those  of  Demarcation 
Point,  they  'seem  to  be  very  wary,  as  if  they  constantly  keep 
in  mind  that  they  are  the  weaker  party  and  in  the  country  of 
strangers.  They  describe  themselves  as  taking  up  a  position 
opposite  the  pla-'e  of  barter  on  a  small  island  to  which  they  can 
retreat  on  any  alarm,  and  cautiously  advance  from  it  making 
ngns  of  friendship.  They  say  that  great  distrust  was  formerly 
manifested  on  both  sides  by  the  way  in  which  goods  were 
snatched  and  concealed  when  a  bargain  was  made  ;  out  in  later 
years  more  women  go,  and  they  have  dancing  and  amusementa, 
though  they  never  reniaiu  long  enough  to  sleep  then-. '5 

A  very  curious  instance,  in  which  women  were  the  traders, 
and  in  which  the  method  employed  recalls  that  example  of  the 
silent  trade  mentioned  by  U.  and  J.  Lander,^  is  recorded  by 
Torquemada?  in  his  account  of  the  Mexican  markets.  He  tells 
us  that  the  Indian  women  made  exchanges  without  a  word 
bein^  spoken.  One  held  out  the  article  of  which  she  wished 
to  dispose  to  another,  who  herself  had  something  to  barter. 
The  latter  took  what  was  offered  in  her  hand,  and  indicated  by 
signs  that  it  was  worth  very  little  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  her  own  article,  and  that  something  must  be  given 
in  addition  before  she  could  consent  to  the  exchange.  If  the 
addition  required  was  made,  the  bargain  was  complete ;  if  not, 
each  retained  her  own  property. 

In  these  instances  we  have  the  mutual  distrust, 
and,  in  some  of  them,  traces  of  the  strange 
methods,  which  marked  the  silent  trade.  Further, 
the  evidence  shows  that,  so  long  as  the  market 
raay  at  any  moment  become  a  battledicld,  it  is, 
even  where  its  business  is  confined  to  the  exchange 

J  Adamaua,  Berlin,  lbi)5,  p.  360. 

^  Polt/n.  A'.'«.2,  iv.  824  f. 

3  The  tradition  that,  at  one  period,  each  division  had  its  own 
king  points  to  a  time  when  each  was  a  separate  State  (W.  Ellts, 
Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Uawaii  or  Owhyhee,  London, 
1826,  p.  116). 

*  Wilkes,  iii.  300  (.  8  J.  Simpson,  p.  936. 

^Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  Conne  and  (Tcr- 
minatimi  of  the  Niger,  London,  1832,  iii.  161  ff.  See  art.  Gifts 
(Primitive  and  Savage). 
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of  provisions,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men.  So 
soon,  however,  as  women  can  visit  it  in  security, 
they  assume  the  entire  (conduct  of  its  traliic  in 
articles  of  food,  and  the  men  attend  only  as 
guardians  of  its  peace,^  or  confine  themselves  to 
dealing  in  the  objects  of  their  special  concern, 
such  as  cattle  and  slaves.* 

Two  further  observations  may  be  made  in  refer- 
ence to  Lasch's  arguments.  In  the  tirst  place, 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  perisliable 
articles,  such  as  fresh  fruit  and  fresh  meat,  are 
exchanged  bv  the  methods  of  the  silent  trade.^  In 
the  second  place,  many  cases  can  be  cited  in  wliich 
the  places  where  the  silent  trade  is  to  be  found  in 
operation  are  matters  of  common  knowledge.** 

4.  Situation  of  the  market.  —  The  primitive 
market  was  held,  just  as  the  silent  trade  was 
practised,  at  spots  so  situated  as  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  tr-'»''>er.* 

Thus,  a  river  separated  those  who  resorted  to  the  market 
on  the  Wairukn,  the  articles  to  be  bartered  being  laid  upon  a 
flat  rock  in  mid-stream.6  In  niai»y  instances  the  market 
is  held  within  a  b'trder-land,?  as  in  the  Baluba  country,**  in 
Somaliland.fl  and  in  British  New  Ouinea.io  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  border  markets  of  Greece  and  Rome;'i  and 
we  are  told  that  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  world  formed  a 
vast  zone  of  markets.12  in  Usambara  13  and  in  some  di-^tricts 
in  British  New  Guinea i**  the  markets  are  held  on  the  borders  of 
different  districts  ;  and  the  Batua  markets  ^^  in  the  virgin  forest 
and  those  of  Angola  l*^  are  generally  equidistant  from  the 
nearest  villages.  Among  the  Akikuyu  the  site  chosen  for 
the  market  is  an  open  space  where  the  inhabitants  of  several 
districts  can  conveniently  attend, 17  wliile  in  the  Congo  countries 
the  market-places  are  often  situated  in  an  open  country. is  in 
both  cases  a  hill-top  is  a  favourite  situation.  Among  the 
Callas  of  the  Western  Abyssinian  country  markets  are  usually 
held  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  near  some  big  farm '9 ;  in 
the  Gazelle  Peninsula,  on  plateaux,  about  an  hour's  journey 
from  the  coast  20 ;  and,  among  the  Lapps,  sometimes  in  open 
fields,    and   sometimes   on  the  ice.^i      On  the  Lualaba,23  at 
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12  Rathgen,  p.  3f.;  Huvelin,  p.  343,  note  6. 

13  F.  H.  Lang,  'Die  Waschambala,'  ap.  S.  R.  Steiumetz, 
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Mogelo.l  at  Andshira,2  and  among  the  Kab3ie83  market3  are 
situated  in  uninhabited  places,  while  in  Benin  the  two  great 
markets  were  htld  in  large  clearings,  with  only  small  villages 
adjacent.-*  At  Malani,  which  consists  of  two  villages,  the  market 
lies  between  them,*  and  a  somewhat  similar  account  is  given 
of  that  at  Abu-Gher.^  In  one  of  the  districts  of  Bornu  the 
market  is  generally  held  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 7  and 
a  like  practice  is  frequently  to  be  found  elsewhere.**  In  some 
countries  it  is  held  near  a  principal  town,  as  in  Madagascar, 9 
or  in  an  open  space  near  a  vUlage,  as  in  German  New  Guinea, 'O 
or  outside  a  town,  as  among  the  Western  Mandingoes,!!  or 
between  the  town-wall  and  a  river,  as  at  the  chief  town  of  the 
Wymar  country. 12  Markets  are  not  infrequently  held  on  islands. 
Thus,  on  the  Gwosdew  Islands  an  exchange  takes  place  between 
natives  of  N.  America  and  N.  Asia  ;i^  and  a  fair,  attended  by 
the  Chukchis  and  other  nomad  tribes,  takes  place  annually  on 
an  island  on  the  Anui  River. l*  Markets  are  held  on  river-banks 
on  the  Niger  ic  and  on  the  Benue,i8  at  points  equidistant  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  as  on  the  Congo,i7  or  at  cross-roads,  as 
on  the  Congo  18  and  in  Dahomey, 19  at  spots  easy  of  access  by 
visitors  from  several  districts,  as  in  Somaliland,20  on  the  sea- 
shore, as  in  New  Caledonia  -i  and  among  the  ancient  Northmen, 22 
on  the  banks  of  great  lakes,  such  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza,23  and, 
as  at  Guzzula,  on  a  plain  between  mountains.^^ 

Many  of  these  situations  point  to  a  time  when  the 
fear  of  attack  was  prevalent ;  and  Schurtz  ^  sug- 
gests that  the  arrangement  in  the  Mahee  "^  country 
by  which  the  weekly  markets  were  held  outside 
the  walls,  so  that  strangers  might  not  enter  the 
to>vn,  while  the  daily  markets  attended  by  the 
inhabitants  were  held  \vithin  it,  is  a  survival  of 
the  old  state  of  things. 

Where  an  established  order  exists,  however,  the 
market  is  generally  held  within  the  town. 

Thus,  at  Koolfu  and  Zaria  the  market-place  is  within  the 
walls ;  ^  and  at  Kanb  it  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  stretching 
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(Fez). 
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18  lb.  p.  190  f. 

19  J.  Duncan,  Travels  in  Western  Africa  in  ISltS-ZtB,  Londoo, 
1847,  i.  289. 

20  Paulitschke,  p.  312. 

21  Moncelon,  p.  374. 

22  WorsasB,  p.  100. 

23  J.  Roscoe,  '  Further  Not€S  on  the  Manners  and  OustoniB  of 
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into  English  in  the  Year  1600  by  John  Pory^  London,  1896 
(Hakluyt  Society),  iL  283. 
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26  Duncan,  i.  100.  '  Where  a  town  or  city  has  two  walls,  the 
public  market  is  held  within  the  outer  walls.  This  market 
18  often  attended  by  strangers  from  a  great  distance.  The 
private  market  is  invariably  held  within  the  walls  '  (ib.  ii.  101). 
See  Alexander's  observations  regarding  the  Bornu  markets 
quoted  above.  A  similar  practice  prevails  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Adamaua  (Passarge,  p.  85).  A.  W.  P.  Verkerk 
Pistorius,  in  his  Studien  over  de  inlandsche  huishoudi7ig  in 
de  Padangschc  Bovenlanden,  Zalt-Bommel,  1871,  p.  13,  observes 
that  the  market-place,  situated  on  a  large  open  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  is  called  perdameian,  or  place  of  peace. 
But,  when  circumstances  permit,  the  site  chosen  for  the  market 
is  outside  the  village ;  and  some  markets  are  held  on  spots  quite 
uninhabited. 

27  Clapperton,  pp.  135,-158. 
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across  a  marsh,  which  nearly  intersects  the  city.i  The  markets 
at  Hang-Chau  ^  and  in  the  "city  of  Jlexico*  were  held  in  great 
squares  within  the  town.  Timbuctu  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
of  a  town  which  had  its  beginnings  in  a  temporary  market.* 
In  Java  the  markets  are  held  under  large  trees  on  spots  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  from  time  immemorial.'  In  Silindong  the 
market-places  are  generally  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  aro 
marked  by  old  flg-treea.^  In  the  Sherbro  and  its  Hinterland 
the  markets  are  always  held  under  large  trees  ;'  and  those  on 
the  upper  Lualaba  frequently  take  place  on  grassy  mounds 
under  the  shade  of  great  spreading  trees.'*  In  the  chief  town 
of  Uganda,^  at  Loango,io  at  Paweea  and  Seka  in  the  Mahee 
country, 11  among  the  Kabyles,i3  and  in  the  Mekeo  district  of 
British  New  Guinea  i3  the  markets  are  held  under  the  shelter  of 
large  trees ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  account  is  given  of  markets 
on  the  Congo.  14 

5.  Day  of  the  market.— In  the  Shan  States  and 
in  Korea  the  market  is  held  on  every  fifth  day 
in  all  the  chief  villages.  ^*  This  practice  prevails 
throughout  western  Yun-nan,^^  and  is  found  in 
Java"  and  Abeokuta,^^  at  Igbegbe  and  Onitscha,^^ 
at  Kong,  and  at  Bobo,^  in  the  Mekeo  district  of 
British  New  Guinea,^^  in  ancient  Mexico,^  and  in 
many  other  places.^  At  Ikoradu,  on  the  lower 
Ogun,  the  market  between  the  townsfolk  and  the 
bushfolk  takes  place  every  eight  days,^  and  in  the 
Banyeng  country  markets  are  generally  held  with 
an  eight  days'  interval,"  In  regard  to  the  markets 
on  the  caravan  routes  between  Matadi  and  Leopold- 
ville,  a  distinction  must  be  kept  in  view  between 
those  held  daily  by  the  neighbouring  villages  for 
the  caravans'  supply  and  the  weekly  markets.  The 
Fioti  week  is  one  of  four  days ;  but  frequently 
the  market  is  held  every  eighth  day.  In  order  to 
mark  the  week  when  there  is  no  market,  it  is 
called  onduelOj  'little,'  *  insignificant.'  On  the 
Lower  Congo  each  market  bears  the  name  of  one 
of  the  days  of  the  Fioti  week,  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  village  where  it  is  held.^^  The  Khasis 
of  Assam,"  the  Battak  of  Sumatra,^  the  tribes  of 
the  Lower  Niger,^^  and  the  Akikiiyu**  hold  a 
market  every  four  days.      On  the  Lualaba  the 
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market  is  held  every  fourth  day,  other  markets 
being  freuuented  in  the  interval.'  At  Ambas  Bay 
the  market  takes  place  every  thud  day.'  There  are 
daUy  markets  at  Loango,»  at  Kan6,''  and  at  Mogclo.» 
The  Bini  have  now  eight  days  in  their  week  ;  Imt 
formerly  they  had  four  only.  On  each  day  there 
is  a  market  in  or  near  Benin  city."  Three  markets 
a  week  are  held  at  Kassa-Kan6  ; '  and  two  a  week 
at  Marrakesh.s  at  Koolfu,»  and  at  Baniaribuan." 
Weekly  markets  are  held  in  Morocco,"  at  Popa- 
lahun  in  the  Sherbro,"  in  Legaland,"  among  the 
Oroni6,"  among  the  Kabyles,'*  and  at  Passumah  in 
the  southern  part  of  Sumatra. '«  In  the  Kuantan 
districts  of  Central  Sumatra  each  market  has  its 
own  special  day  of  the  week  allotted  to  it."  In 
Silindong  there  is  a  daily  market,  but  the  place 
at  which  it  is  hold  varies  from  day  to  day.'°  In 
this  last  instance,  and  in  many  other  cases,''  the 
market  takes  place  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow, 
and  in  a  diflerent  locality  on  each  of  the  days 
following,  until  the  round  is  completed.  Tlie 
order  is  fixed,  and  so  the  inhabitants  of  each 
district  know  where  the  market  is  to  be  held 
each  day.  ^     ,, ,,  ., 

6.  Hour  of  the  market.— In  Kilkawa,  Masena 
Kam'i,  S6koto,  and  Timbuctu,  the  market  is  held 
in  tlie  hottest  hours  of  the  day.^"  According  to 
Clapperton,='  the  market  at  Kano  is  crowded  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Tlie  Yo  (Boriiu)  market  begins 
about  9  a.m.  and  ends  about  3  p.m.  ;^  and  tlie 
Congo  markets  commence  towards  10  or  11  a.m. 
and  cease  at  3  or  4  p.m.-'  In  some  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harar  the  markets  begin  about 
noon  ;  =^  and  at  Gire  in  Adamaua  they  are  in  full 
activity  by  that  hour.»»  At  Saria  the  busiest  time 
of  the  "market  is  from  2.30  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,'^  and 
at  Kulka  in  Bomu  about  3  p.m."  In  Tshambd  the 
market  is  held  in  the  late  afternoon,=«  and  at 
Coosoo  ^  in  Yoruba  in  the  evening.  It  takes  place 
at  Aden  two  hours  after  sunset,*"  and  at  Bida  and 
Ilorin  31  and  in  some  parts  of  Malacca  '■  in  the  night. 
On  the  upper  Ubangi  it  is  held  from  8  to  10  in 
the  morning.^  On  the  Livingstone  it  is  deserted 
after  noon.'-*    In  the  Padang  district  of  Sumatra  it 


I  D.  Livingstone,  Last  Journals  in  Central  A/nca,  London, 
1874,  ii.  112. 

s Burton,  ii.  35.  ,    .  ^.    ,  „..  , 

3  A.  Bastian,  Die  deutsche  Expedition  an  die  Loango-Kustt, 
JeDa,'l874,  ii.  81;  Proyart,  p.  169.        ,„     ^  „,  »     ,  xt 

*  Denhara,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  (Oapt.  Clapperton  s  Nar- 
rative), p.  63. 
6  Munzinger,  p.  619.  „,,,,.     ir-  j 

6R.  E.  Dennett,  At  the  Back  o]  the  Black  Man's  Mind, 
London,  1906,  p.  2H. 
^  Duncan,  ii.  13U.  ,  „  . , 

8  Lenz,  i.  266  (on  Thursda.vs  and  Fridays). 

9  Clapperton,  p.  136.  '"  Junnluilin,  u.  228. 

II  Lenz,  i.  79.  154,  203.  "  Alldridge,  p.  216. 

IS  J  M.  Scliuver,  Rcism  im  oberen  ^  ilgehiel  (Erganzungsheft 
no.  72  zu  Pete-nnann's  Geogr.  Mitth.),  Gotha,  lHb3,  p.  17.  _   _^ 
14  Paulitschlie,  p.  313.  1°  Hanoteau-Letourneux,  u.  n. 

16  i,asch,  p.  765.  1'  lb- 

18  JunRhuhn,  ii.  228  ;  Marsden,  p.  308. 

19  CO,  in  Madagasrar  (Ellie,  i.  332).  Among  the  Akiisuyn 
m  S  and  K.  Routledge,  p.  105)  the  date  of  the  market  every 
fourth  day  is  fixed  so  as  to  avoid  clashing  with  other  marlsets 
in  the  district. 

20  Barth,  ii.  168.  .  ,„     ,     „, 

ai  Denham,    Clapperton,    and   Oudney  (Capt.   Clapperton  s 
Narrative),  p.  63. 
2s  Alexander,  ii.  70  f.  .      .  •     „ 

23  Guide  de  la  section  de  Vital  tnddpe7idant  du  Congo,  p.  ,0. 

21  Paulitschke,  p.  314.  25  Passarge  p.  65. 

26  P.  Staudinger,  Im  Herzen  der  llauasalander,  Berlin,  18SH, 

27  g'.  Eohlfs,  Land  und  Volk  in  A/rika,  Bremen,  1870,  p.  77. 

28  Schurtz  p.  118.  ^  Lander,  i.  137. 

30  u.  di  Varthema,  Travels  in  Egypt,  London,  1863  (Uakluyt 

Society),  p.  69.  „      ,      „  ■  r      j         1  on  > 

31  A.  f;  Mockler-Ferryman,   Up  the  Xiger,    London,  1892, 

pp.  159,  210.  .   .       .J   ,_  ,  .  .    ,, 

32  In  a  Chinese  account  of  Malacca  it  is  said  that  women  how 
a  market  at  night,  but  must  finish  at  the  second  drum '  (W  .  P. 
Oroeneveldt,  '  Notes  on  the  JIalay  Archipelago  and  Malacca,  m 
Miscellaneous  Papers  relating  to  Indo-Chma  and  the  Indian 
A  rchipelagn,  London,  1887,  ser.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  247). 

S3  Schurtz,  p.  118.  *•  Stanley,  ii.  187. 


is  little  frequented  in  the  early  morning,  but  by 
10  o'clock  it  is  full.i  Markets  in  the  early  morn- 
ing are  less  frequent,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  interrupt  tne  day's  work  of  tliose  who  resort 
to  them  more  than  do  markets  held  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  also  because  those  at  a 
distance  cannot  attend  them.' 

7.  Frequenters  of  the  market ;  market-women. 
— H.  H.  Johnston*  observes  that  both  men  and 
women  make  long  journeys  to  sell  their  goods,  the 
men  always  travelling  furtliest. 

Anion"  the  Boiidei,  if  the  market  be  near,  the  woman  goes 
and  her  husband  Bupplies  the  goods.  If  it  be  at  a  distance,  the 
husband  generally  goes  alone.4  At  Whydah  on  the  Oold  Coast,' 
and  among  the  Bittak  of  Sumatra,«  traffic  in  slaves  was  confined 
to  the  men.  Among  the  Bakuba  the  men  bring  goats  and  palm- 
wine  to  market,;  and  in  the  Mandingoe  markets  they  trade  in 
cloth.8  At  Woodie  the  women  sell  milk  and  honey,  fowls  and 
herbs,  while  the  men  sell  oxen,  sheep,  and  slaves.^  At  the 
Ilarar  markets  the  frequenters  are  grouped  by  sexes,  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  the  arlicl?"  which  they  sell.io 
In  many  instances  the  business  of  the  market  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  women. 

Thus  in  the  districts  near  Kilimanjaro,  '  the  women  doall  the 
trading  have  regular  markets,  and  will,  on  no  account,  allow  a 
man  to  enter  the  market-place.'  "  At  lioolfu.  the  principal  town 
of  Nupe,  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  resort  to  the  daily  market 
are  women  iia  and  the  Foulahs  or  Fallatas  leave  the  market  in 
their  hauds.l3  A  similar  state  of  things  is  reported  from  many 
quarters  »  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  in  this  connexion  tha,,  in 
the  Congo  area,  when  a  thief  is  caught,  his  punishment— that  ol 
being  stSned  to  death-is  inflicted  by  the  women.'S  In  Nicaragua 
no  male  above  puberty  might  enter  the  market-place  of  his  own 
viUage  to  buy  or  seU.  He  might  not  even  look  at  it  from  a 
distance.  But  men  and  women  from  other  friendly  or  allied 
villages  might  go  to  it  16  The  women  sellmg  at  the  market  of 
BruiTei  in  Borneo  are  generally  old  slaves.!'  At  h.uka  in  Bornu 
the  principal  slaves  are  generally  the  traders,  while  their 
masters  loiter  about,  spear  in  hand.i8  The  Oromd  market  peope 
form  a  caste  by  themselves  ;  they  attend  all  the  larger  markets 
ill  person,  and"  send  their  servants  to  the  smaller  ones.'^ 

8.  Religion  and  the  market ;  the  market  peace. 
—The  market  peace  is  sacred;  and  this  quality 
may  be  due  to  one  cause  or  to  a  concurrence  of 

1  Lasch,  p.  76S.  a  Schurtz,  p.  118. 

3  Briiifh  Central  Africa,  London,  1897,  P- 4 1  J. 

4  G.  Dale,  ■  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Customs  and  Habits 
of  the  Natives  inhabiting  the  Bondei  Country,  JAl  xxv. [1896-961 

""s'Labat,  ii.  208.  ,      ^  f  K*"'"' P' J5' 

7  Von  Wissniann,  etc.,  Im  Innem  Afnkas,  p.  249. 

»  Denham"'c1kpperton,  and  Oudney  (Major  Denham's  Nar- 


10  PauYitschke,  p.  314.  As  to  the  diiision  of  labour  according 
to  sex  in  primitive  times,  see  K.  Bucher  Bie  Entstehungdtr 
Volkswirtsc.ha/t\  Tubingen,  1904,  p.  30 ;  Schurtz  p  122  .  J.  G. 
Frazer,  0B3,  pt.  v..  The  Spirits  0/  the  Corn  and  of  the  B  Ud, 

''°li'D°and'o.  Livingstone,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Zambesi  and  its  Tribtilaries.  ISiS-V.U,  London,  1865  P.  192 ;  cf. 
G  Volkens  Ccr  KiiiiiiojidsoAoro,  Berhn,  lS»i,  p.  «v. 

12  Clapperton,  p.  136.  ,      ..  "  /?;.  P- 20.i.  ^ 

14  Livingstone,  Lost  Journals.  11.  112  (Nyan^w^);  H.  von 
Wissmann,  Unter  deutscher  Flagge:  Quer  durch  Afnka  von 
West  nach  Ost.  Berlin,  1889,  p.  94  (Lubuku);  Schurtz,  p.  121 
(Lower  Congo  ;  in  the  Guide  de  la  section  de  I  aatind,>pemlant 
du  Conno,  p!  69,  it  is  stated  that  the  women  traders  are  more 
numerous  than  the  men  traders;  vegetables  are  always  sold  by 
the  former) ;  Denham,  Cl.ipperton,  and  Oudney  (Major  Den- 
ham's  Narrative),  p.  69  (Kuka,  in  Bornu);  Anderson,  p.  44 
(Boporu,  a  market  of  the  Vi'estern  Mandingoes),  Lander,  1.  108 

Egga)-  J.  J.  Monteiro.  Angola  and  the  River  C.,ng«,  I^ndon, 
1876  ii  25  27;  O.  MeroUa,  Voiiage  to  Congo  in  1',!,^;  in  Pinker- 
ton  row«,xvi.  299  (Loanda);  Burton,  1  131,  304  (tgba^)j 
n  U  Chanil  erlain  'The  Luchu  Islands  and  their  InhabiUnts,' 
GeoltphS^lJourUy.  dSOS]  443(Nata) ;  O  W.  Lewes  •  Notes 
oiTNew  Guinea  and  its  Inhabitants,'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societp.  new  ser.,  ii.  (ISSOJ  611  (Hood  Bay,  New 
Guineas  Haddon,  p.  209  (Mekeo  D  strict,  British  New  Ouinea) ; 
Curzon  p.  110  (Shan  States);  J.  I  riice,  iv.  303,  362,  474 
(AbvTOima)-  H.  O.  Forbes,  A  Naturahsfs  Wanderings  in  the 
^EastTrn  Archipelago.  1S7S-S.%  London,  18S5,  p.  463  CTmior) ; 
Raffles  i  198  (Ja/a);  St.  John,  ii.  S5f  (Brunei  in  Borneo); 
Itoncelon,  p.  374;  Atkinson,  p.  246  (New  Caledonia) ;  E. 
Thurn  vald,  p.  119  (Gazelle  Peninsula  and  Admiralty  Islands). 

16  N  W  Thomas  ■  The  Market  in  African  Law  and  Custom, 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  new  eer.,  ix. 
[1908)100.  ,    „.  .     „ 

16  Oviedo,  Histoire  de  Nicaragua,  xiv.  70. 

15  Denham;  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  (Major  Denbam's  Nar- 
rative), p.  70. 

19  Paillitschke,  p.  313. 
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several  causes.  It  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  relation  between  traders  whicli  the  act  of 
exchange  creates,  to  the  sacrednet-s  of  the  place 
where  the  trading  takes  place,  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  market  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,^ 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  market  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  god,^  or  is  associated  with  a  religious 
festival.^ 

Large  fairs,  held  at  different  points  on  the  Ni-er,  are  pro- 
fessedly regarded  as  sacred  j^^round,  whatever  wars  there  niay 
be  in  the  land  ;  and,  although  this  neutrality  is  not  infrequently 
violated,  still  the  traders  return  a\  ith  remarkable  pertinacity. -^ 
The  ShillukB  enticed  the  Khartum  traders  to  their  camp  by  a 
display  of  attractive  merchandise,  and  then  butchered  them  for 
their  arms  and  ivory  ;&  at  the  close  of  a  Bakuba  market  the 
chief  allowed  his  bodyguard  to  plunder  the  market-women  \^ 
and  Livingstone  speaks  of  a  massacre  of  Manyuema  market- 
women  by  Arab  traders.7  '  But,'  he  observes,  '  tliey  have  great 
tenacity  and  hopefulness.  An  old  established  custom  baa  great 
charms  for  them  :  and  the  market  will  again  be  attended,  if  no 
fresh  outrage  is  committed. 'S 

Sometimes  sucli  violence  kills  the  market.^  *  To 
"revive"  a  "dead"  market,  there  must  be  an 
assemblage  of  the  local  magnates ;  a  pig  or  pigs 
must  be  furni.shed  by  the  town  to  which  the  market 

1  It  is  said  that,  at  Stanley  Pool,  the  establishment  of  a 
market  was  the  occasion  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  slave  (Costermans, 
*Le  District  de  Stanley  Pool,"  Bulletin  de  la  socUt^  d't'tudes 
coloniales,  1S95,  p.  62);  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
object  of  this  sacrifice  was  to  convert  the  soul  of  the  \ictim 
into  a  protecting  demon  (PC^,  London,  1903,  i.  106;  GB^i,  pt. 
ii..  Taboo  aixd  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  do.  1911,  p.  90  ;  F.  Liebrecht, 
Zur  Volkukunde,  Heilbronn,  1879,  p.  2S4ff. ;  cf.  A.  Wuttke, 
Der  deiitsche  Volksahcrglauhe  dcr  Gegemvari^,  Berlin,  1900, 
§  440,  and  R.  Proctor,  The  Story  of  the  Lazdalers  done  into 
English,  London,  1903,  ch.  17,  where  we  read  that  Hrapp  desired 
to  be  buried  standing  in  the  fireball  doorway  that  he  might 
look  after  his  household  gods  ;  see  also  the  story  of  the  PhilH^ui 
[Sail,  de  Bell.  Jugurth.  79]).  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Tshi-Speakiny 
Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa,  London,  1887,  p.  53, 
fcells  UB  that  it  was  regarded  as  impossible  for  a  hostile  force  to 
make  its  way  into  Elmina,  if  the  body  of  a  human  victim  were 
cut  up  and  distributed  round  the  outskirts  of  the  town  so  as  to 
enclose  it.  The  victim,  for  which  nowadays  a  sheep  is  sub- 
stituted, was  offered  to  a  river-god.  With  this  may  be  compared 
C.  Coquilhat's  statement  (Le  Haul  Congo,  Brussels,  1883,  p.  85) 
that,  among  the  Bayanzi,  when  an  agreement  has  been  made 
between  two  \  illages  as  to  the  price  of  victuals,  it  is  solemnized 
by  digging  a  ditch  between  them,  and  throwing  into  it  a  slave 
whose  anns  and  legs  ha^'e  been  broken,  and  to  whom  no  one 
may  give  either  meat  or  drink.  Among  the  Bondei,  when  a 
market  is  founded,  the  witch-doctor  sets  up  his  yijyo  at  every 
road  which  opens  into  it  (Dale,  JAI  xxv.  231);  and  in  the 
Congo  countries  a  gun  is  buried  on  a  like  occasion,  and  an 
agreement  made  that  no  arms  of  any  kind  shall  be  introduced 
(Dennett,  p.  48).  Cf.  also,  in  general,  art.  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion-kites. 

2M.  H.  Kingsley  ('African  Religion  and  Law,'  in  National 
Review,  xxvii.  [1S97]  134)  telle  us  of  a  \Y.  African  market-god 
who  punishes  the  cheat  And  the  thief;  and  among  the  Ewe- 
speaking  peoples  Aisan  is  the  protector  of  markets  and  public 
places,  performing  the  functions  of  the  multitudinous  gods  of 
the  Tshi-speaking  peoples  (A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Ewe-Speaking 
Peojiles  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa,  London,  1S9U,  p.  52). 
See  also  Hamilton-Grierson,  p.  53  and  note  2.  Lasch  {p.  711) 
holds  the  view  that  the  market-trees  either  are  personifications 
of  market-gods  or  serve  as  their  abodes,  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, they  are  regarded  as  '  tabu,'  or  sacred.  He  bases  bis 
view  upon  the  facts  that,  according  to  primitive  conceptions, 
the  market-place  is  holy  ground,  and  the  sanction  which  secures 
its  peace  is  supernatural ;  but,  while  we  admit  these  facts,  we 
cannot  regard  them  as  in  themselves  justifying  the  inference 
which  he  draws  from  them. 

3  See  above,  §  z.  In  the  ancient  North  the  market  peace  was 
a  peace  of  God,  when  the  market  was  held  during  a  religious 
festival.  When  the  king  went  to  the  frontier  to  settle  boundary 
questions,  and  a  trade  arose,  the  peace  was  a  host's  peace 
^K.  Lehmann,  p.  50  f.).  In  Greece  a  special  religious  peace 
extended  beyond  the  territory  where  the  great  festi\"als  were 
celebrated,  and  secured  the  person  and  propertj'  of  those  who 
frequented  them,  even  in  their  passage  through  a  hostile  district 
(Huvelin,  p.  76  ff. ;  see  above,  §  z). 

4  Allen  and  Thomson,  i.  398. 

5G.  Schweinfurth,  The  Heart  of  Africa,  tr.  E.  E.  Frewer, 
London,  1873,  i.  101. 

6  Von  Wissmann,  etc.,  Im  Innem  Afrikas,  p.  250. 

^  Last  Journals,  ii.  133  ff. 

8  lb.  ii.  130.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  sellers  prefer  to  do 
their  business  at  the  market.  If  an  offer  is  made,  the  reply  is 
*  Come  to  the  market'  (ib.  ii.  112, 132J.  The  same  view  prevailed 
in  Mexico  (Torquemada,  xiv.  16). 

y  When  the  market  has  been  '  killed,'  all  law  is  suspended,  and 
crimes  may  be  committed,  the  responsibility  for  which  fall.-i 
upon  the  family  of  the  person  in  fault,  until  he  has  been 
delivered  up  (M.  de  Saegher,  'Les  Coutumes  dea  indigt^nes  d'j 
i'6tat  independant  du  Congo,'  Bulletin  de  la  aociite  d'itudei 
coloniales,  Brussels,  1S94,  p.  91). 


belongs,  and  slaughtered,  and  divided  ujj  among 
the  towns  represented.  Whenever  possible,  the 
culprit  whocaused  the  disturbance,  or  his  substitute, 
if  he  is  a  wealthy  man,  is  burned  or  buried  alive  ; 
if  other  ways  of  Killing  are  resorted  to,  his  skull  is 
hxed  up  on  a  post  in  the  market-place  to  "strengthen 
the  law.'"  1 

The  Congo  markets,  held  at  points  equidistant  from  several 
villages,  are  neutral  spots  ;2  and  the  market  at  ilogelo,  held 
within  an  enclosed  space,  is  neutral. :*  Market-places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Livingstone,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  miles, 
are  resorted  to  by  the  aborigines  of  either  bank,  and  are 
regarded  as  neutral  ground  ;^  and  a  similar  privilege  attaches 
to  a  fair  held  on  the  Lukalla,  in  the  territory  of  the  Kalosh,^ 
and  to  a  trading-place  which  lies  deep  in  the  forest  at  a  point 
where  the  countries  of  the  Baluba,  the  Babinde,  and  the  Balunga 
touch.** 

Dennett "i"  says  of  the  'silent'  markets  of  the  Bavili  that  he 
has  never  known  of  their  being  abused  ;  and  in  many  places  in 
the  Philippines,  especially  in  Mindanao,  commerce  is  carried  on 
at  regular  intervals  on  neutral  ground  by  the  method  of  the 
silent  trade.8 

During  the  last  two  months  of  one  year  and  the  first  and 
seventh  month  of  the  following  year,  war  was  suspended 
throughout  Arabia,  and  fairs  were  held;'-*  at  Guzzula  there 
was  a  complete  truce  three  days  a  week,  when  the  markets  were 
held,  and  for  two  months  during  the  annual  fair.io  Again,  at 
the  great  fair  at  Prairie  du  Chien  hostile  tradesmen  abstained 
from  all  unfriendly  acts ;  n  and  during  the  Batta  markets 
hostilities  are  entirely  suspended.  'Each  man  who  possesses 
one  carries  his  musket  with  a  green  bough  in  the  muzzle  as  a 
token  of  peace,  and  afterwards,  when  he  comes  to  the  spot, 
following  the  example  of  the  director  or  manager  of  the  fair, 
discharges  his  loading  into  a  mound  of  earth,  in  which,  before 
his  departure,  he  searches  for  his  ball.'  12 

Among  the  Kabyles  the  market  is  a  neutral  ground  placed 
under  the  anaya  of  its  owners  ;  and,  while  within  their  territory, 
all  who  frequent  it  are  under  their  protection. i-'  By  tlie  Rifis 
the  market,  with  the  roads  leading  to  it,  is  regarded  as  safe 
from  the  exercise  of  private  vengeance.i'*  Women  from  different 
districts,  even  when  those  districts  are  engaged  in  actual 
hostilities,  pass  to  and  from  the  Lualaba  markets  unmolested  ;  ^^ 
and  a  like  innnunity  is  secured  to  the  women  of  the  Masai  and 
Wachaga  by  agreement,  although  those  tribes  are  mortal 
enemies.^'*  A  compact  to  the  same  effect  holds  good  between 
the  Masai  and  Wa-Kikiiyu  ;  i"  and  at  Nyangwe  is  and  among  the 
Somali  ^^  feuds  are. suspended  during  the  passage  of  traders  to 
and  from  market.  This  protection  is  afforded  by  the  tribe 
where  the  form  of  society  is  tribal,  by  the  king  where  it  is 
monarchical,  and  by  the  king  or  the  feudal  lord  where  it  is 
feudal.  2^ 

The  history  of  the  boundary- stone  and  of  the 
market-cross  is  of  great  interest  in  this  connexion. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  -'^  that  t!ie  intimate  relation 
of  tbe  market,  the  border-land,  and  the  super- 
natural is  illustrated  I.iy  the  characteristics  of 
liermes-Mercury.  His  symbol  was  an  upright 
stone ;   and,  as  boundaries  were  marked  by  such 

1  W.  H.  Bentley,  Pioneering  on  the  Congo,  London,  1900,  i. 
399. 

■■i  Bastian,  Afrikanische  Reisen,  p.  116. 

i*  Munzinger,  p.  519. 

4  Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  ii.  167.  On  the 
portion  of  the  river  called  Lualaba  the  markets  are  neutral 
(Cameron,  p.  288  f. ;  cf.  Livingstone,  Last  Junrnala,  ii.  50,  136). 

5  Von  Wissmann,  Second  J ou meg,  p.  12r). 

6  Von  Wissmann,  etc.,  Ini  Innem  Afrikas,  p.  283. 

7  Op.  cit.  p.  193. 

t*  A.  E.  Jenks,  The  Bontoc  Igorot,  Manila,  1905,  p.  159 ;  see 
F.  Blumeutritt,  '  Ueber  die  Negritos  von  Mindanao  oder  die 
Mamanuas,'  AE  ix.  [1896]  251.  Blumentritb's  informants  say 
nothing  of  the  method  of  the  barter. 

^  Muir,  i.  p.  clvi. 

io  Leo  Africanus,  ii.  282.  "  Carver,  p.  99. 

12  Marsden,  p.  308.  See,  however,  Hagen's  account  of  the 
markets  on  the  Tobah  Lake  to  which  the  men  and  youths  come 
armed  (Eine  Reise  nach  dent  7'obah  See  in  Zcntralsumatra,  in 
Peiermana's  Geogr.  Mitth.,  1883,  p.  173). 

1^  Hanoteau-Letourneux,  ii.  80. 

n  B.  Meakin,  The  Moors,  London,  1902,  p.  402. 

15  Livingstone,  Last  Journals,  ii.  136. 

in  J.  Thomson,  Through  Masdi  Land,  new  ed.,  London,  1887, 
p.  93. 

17  Ib.  p.  177.  18  Cameron,  p.  288. 

19  Haggenmacher,  p.  37.  We  may  note  E.  F.  im  Thurn's 
statement  (Atnong  the  Indiana  of  Guiana,  London,  ia83,  pp. 
214,  271)  that  in  British  Guiana  the  trading  Indians,  who  bring 
specialties  of  their  own  country  for  the  purposes  of  exchange, 
are  allowed  to  pass  unharmed  through  the  country  of  their 
enemies,  by  whom  they  are  for  the  time  being  treated  as  fellow- 
tribesmen. 

■-'t  Elton  and  Costelloe,  pp.  3,  28  ;  Huvelin,  pp.  223  ff . ,  360  ff. 

-1  H.  S.  Maine,  Village  Coinimmities  in  the  East  and  West, 
new  ed.,  London,  1690,  p.  192  f.  ;  J.  Lubbock,  The  Origin  oj 
CicilisatioH  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man*^,  do.  1902, 
p.  318  ff. 
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stones,  he  came  to  be  reganled  as  the  god  of 
Iwundaricp.  In  many  cases  the  boi'der-land  con- 
sisted of  tracts  of  neutral  territory  whitlicr  mer- 
chants repaired  to  excliange  their  wares;  and  thua 
the  god  of  lx)undaries  became  the  god  of  traders.' 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  ancient  Germans  used 
to  raise  poles  at  their  public  meetings,  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  god  of  tlic  public  assembly. - 
These  poles  were,  in  all  probability,  erected  upon 
a  stone  ;^  and  it  has  l)cen  suggested  that  this 
'  truncus  super  lapideni,'  replaced  in  later  days  by 
a  stone  coluinn,  is  the  prototype  of  which  Imiin- 
siiulen,  Rolandsiiulen,  perroiiSt*  and  many  of  the 
market-crosses  of  Scotland*  are  later  forms.  In 
view  of  the  facts,  it  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that 
the  stone  which  formed  the  base  of  the  column, 
and  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a  seat  of  justice, 
was,  in  many  cases  at  all  events,  a  boundary- 
stone.* 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  market-cross  was  not 
always  fixed,  but  was  raised  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fair.  It  became  tixed  only  when  the 
temporary  market  became  a  permanent  market, 
when  the  temporary  peace  became  a  permanent 
peace.' 

In  China  an  official  notified  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
market  peace  by  hoisting  and  lowering  a  flag  ;8  in  British  New 
Guinea  a  drum  is  beaten  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
market; 9  the  trade  between  the  people  of  the  Rifi  and  the 
Spanish  garrison  whom  they  were  besieging  ceased  on  the 
rmgiug  of  a  bell. 10 

Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  trading  during 
&  truce,  followed  by  a  resumption  of  hostilities  as 
soon  as  the  trading  was  over.*^ 

1  See  also  Schrader,  Ling.-hist.  Forsch. ,  pp.  97-100 ;  Hamilton- 
Grierson,  pp.  29,  60. 

3  Goblet  d'AIviella,  The  Migration  of  Symbols,  Westminster, 
1894,  p.  119.  This  god  was  probably  Thingsus,  the  Germanic 
equivalent  of  Zeus  Agoraios  (see  note  below) ;  see,  however, 
Mogk's  art.  God  (Teutonic),  vol.  vi.  p.  304».  According  to 
Cseear  (de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  17),  the  Gauls  worshipped  a  deity  whom 
he  identified  with  Mercury. 

3  D'Alviella,  p.  117. 

*  D'Alviella  (Les  Perrons  d«  la  Wallonie  et  les  Market'Crosses 
de  VEcosse,  Brussels,  1914,  pp.  27,  42,  The  Migration  of  Sym- 
bols, p.  103 ff.)  indicates  his  agreement  with  the  views  of  E. 
Monseur  (Supplement  litt^raire  de  Vind4pendance  beige,  3rd 
May  1891).  He  observes  that,  before  the  diffusion  of  Christi- 
anity, the  poles,  to  which  we  have  referred,  were  at  once  the 
symbol  of  the  god  of  assemblies  (Thingsus,  the  equivalent  of 
Zeus  Agoraios)  and  of  the  autonomy  of  those  assemblies.  It  is 
not  improbable  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  god  in  the  likeness  of  an  armed  man  was  attached 
to  them  or  carved  upon  them ;  and  that,  when  the  meaning 
of  these  representations  came  to  be  forgotten,  the  popular 
imagination  gave  to  them  the  name  of  the  Paladin  most  popular 
at  the  time,  and  the  Irmin&aulen  became  Rolandsaulen.  When 
the  Church  established  herself  among  the  barbarous  peoples, 
the  old  columns  continued  in  many  places  to  serve  as  the  rally- 
ing points  of  collective. life.  Sonietmiea  they  bore  the  emblem 
of  Christianity ;  Bometimes  they  were  altered  or  transformed 
80  as  to  symbolize  something  new  or  additional ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  replaced  by  the  crosses  planted  bythe  Church  in  sign 
of  possession. 

''The  resemblance  which  many  of  the  market-crosses  of  Scot- 
land bear  to  the  perron  has  been  pointed  out  by  W.  G.  Black 
(Glasgow  Cross,  with  a  Swjgestion  as  to  the  Origin  of  Scottish 
Market-Crosses,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  1913),  and  his  sugges- 
tion as  to  their  origin  has  been  approved  by  d'Alviella  in  the 
later  of  his  two  works  cited  above.  At  p.  39  of  this  work 
d'Alviella  figures  certain  of  the  Scottish  crosses,  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  close  is  the  similarity  of  some  of  them  with 
the  Image  of  Hermes  figured  by  him  on  p.  194  of  The  Migration 
of  Symbolt. 

®See  Hamilton -Grierson.  'The  Boundary  Stone  and  the 
Market  Cross,' Scor  Ili.'it.  lUv.,  xii.  24  fT.  As  to  the  cult  of  the 
boundary  in  N.  India  see  art.  Dra vidians  (North  India),  §  33. 

7  Huvelin,  p.  354,  note  i,  where  the  authorities  are  cited.  See 
also  pp.  2'23f.,  360. 

8  Le  Tcheou'li,  i.  309.  »  Haddon,  p.  269. 

ION.  Cotte,  '  MoBurB  politiqucs  et  sociales  du  Maroc;  I'Ad- 
ministration  ...  lea  Pirates  du  Riff,'  Revue  contemporaine, 
Paris,  15th  Dec.  1S57,  p.  29f. 

n  Laing  and  Anderson,  iii.  92  (Biarnialand) ;  NR  \.  723  (Mos- 
quito Ooaat);  C.  F.  P.  von  Martins,  Von  dem  Rechtszustandc 
vtiter  den  Ureinvjohmm  Brajfiliens,  Munich,  1832,  p.  44 ;  The 
Captivity  of  Bant  Stade  of  Hesse  in  a.d.  151*7-65,  among  the 
Witd  Tribes  of  Eastern  Brazil,  ed.  R.  F.  Burton,  London,  1874 
(ITaklmt  Society),  p.  88  (aborigines  of  Brazil);  J.  S.  Polack, 
Aetv  Zealand,  being  a  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Adventures, 
London,  1838,  ii.  313 ;  O.  F.  Angas,  Savage  Life  and  Scenct  in 
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The  law  of  the  market  and  its  enforcement 
kVe  liavc  aheady  seen'  that  acts  ot  violence 
perpetrated  upon  tlio  frequenters  of  a  market 
may  and  probably  will  '  kill '  it— for  a  time,  at  all 
events.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  appears  to 
produce  two  results.  In  the  first  place,  offences 
committed  within  the  market  are  punished  with 
exceptional  severity,  as  imperillin*,'  its  peace.  In 
the  second  nlace,  since  oilences  committed  outside 
of  the  marKet  are  not  regarded  as  a  danger  to 
its  peace,  those  who  have  committed  them  are  in 
consequence  not  subjected  to  punishment  so  long 
as  they  are  within  it. 

On  the  lower  Congo  every  breach  of  the  regulations  of  the 
market  renders  the  culprit  liable  to  death.  He  is  'either 
buried  to  his  neck  in  a  hole,  in  the  centre  of  the  market  place, 
n.nd  his  skull  crushed  by  a  heavy  stone  ;  or  he  is  beaten  to  death 
with  sticks,  and  his  body  is  subsequently  lashed  to  a  pole,  which 
is  erected  alongside  a  native  path.' 3 

Bentley  ^  tells  us  that  in  some  of  the  Congo  markets  *a  man 
who  brought  a  ^an  with  him  would  be  promptly  buried  alive, 
and  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  would  be  left  protruding'  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  rowdy  elements  in  the  fair.  '  Sometimes  a  pile  of 
firewood  is  ready  to  burn  the  culprit  alive.  On  some  markets 
no  stick  or  knife  may  appear,  a  heavy  fine  being  imposed  in  case 
of  infraction.* 

Among  the  Kabyles  every  offence  committed  in  the  market 
U  punishable  with  death  without  trial.  The  crowd  seize  the 
offender  and  stone  him  without  mercy.  It  is  the  strangers  that 
execute  the  law.  The  tribesmen  try  to  avoid  these  executions 
as  they  discredit  the  market.*  At  Berbera  any  one  from  the 
interior  or  the  coast  who  by  his  conduct  does  serious  injury  to 
trade  must  pay  the  death  penalty.  Still,  as  such  an  execution 
occasions  reprisals,  it  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible. ^ 

The  fairs  of  ancient  Ireland  were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  any 
breach  of  which  was  punished  with  death. 6 

In  ancient  Greece,*^  in  ancient  Norwegian  and  Danish  law,8 
and  in  the  France  and  Germany  of  the  Middle  Ages'*  a  breach 
of  the  special  peace  of  the  market  was  dealt  with  more  severely 
than  was  a  breach  of  the  common  law. 

In  Mexico  he  who  stole  in  the  market  was  punished  with 
death ;  ^^  and  he  who  was  suspected  of  selling  stolen  goods,  if  be 
could  not  tell  from  whom  he  had  received  them,  was  condemned 
to  death." 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that,  in  many  instances,  those  who  had  com- 
mitted deeds  of  violence  or  contracted  debt  before 
coming  to  the  market  were  safe  from  pursuit  or 
arrest  so  long  as  it  lasted  and  they  remained 
within  it. 

Thus,  amonj  the  Eabyles  the  avenger  of  blood  who  kills  a 
man  in  the  market  suffers  the  same  penalty  as  a  common 
murderer  ;  13  and  the  same  rule  seems  to  have  been  observed  at 
Berbera.i3  There,  too,  the  trader  who  brought  stolen  goods  to 
the  market  could  not  be  proceeded  against. J*  Those  who  re- 
sorted to  the  fairs  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  sate  from  prosecution 
or  arrest  for  crimes  committed  or  debts  incurred  beyond  their 
bounds.io  and  enjoyed  privileges,  and  were  allowed  relaxations 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  do.  1847,  ii.  61  f.  (New  Zealanders) ; 
N.  Cotte,  p.  29  f.  (Rifis);  C.  Letoumeau,  L'Evolution  du  cotn- 
merce,  Paris,  1897,  p.  76. 

1  Above,  §  8. 

2  H.  Ward,  'Ethnographical  Notes  relating  to  the  Congo 
Tribes,'  JAl  xxiv.  (1894-95J  290. 

3  Pioneering  on  thp.  Congo,  i.  399.  Among  the  Akikiiyu  no 
one  may  carry  arms  in  or  near  a  market  (W.  S.  and  K.  Rout- 
ledge,  p.  106);  and  a  similar  regulation  is  in  force  at  the  fairs 
held  at  Sona  and  Quiraalenco,  near  Bembe  (Monteiro,  I.  210). 
See  also  Schurtz,  p.  119.  In  the  largest  town  of  the  Wymar 
country,  the  sale  of  palm-wine  at  the  market  is  forbidden 
(Anderson,  p.  79 ;  cf.  T.  J.  Alldridge,  '  Wanderings  in  the 
Hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone,'  Geographical  Journal,  iv.  [1894] 
i:u). 

*  Hanoteau-Letourneux,  U.  81 ;  cf.  Ui.  198. 

6  Haggenmacher,  p.  37.  "  O'Curry,  i.  p.  cclvl. 

7  HuveUn,  p.  73. 

8  W.  E.  WUda,  Das  Strafrecht  der  Oermanen,  Halle,  1842, 
p.  237. 

9  Huvelin,  p.  227;  E.  Mayer,  'ZoH.  Kaufmannachaft  und 
Markt  zwischen  Rhein  und  Loire,' in  Gennanist.  Abhandiungen 
zum  70ten  QeburtstagiK.  von  Maurers,  p.  478ff.  ;  S.  Rietschel, 
p.  204.  As  to  the  rehttion  of  the  market  peace  to  the  king's 
peace  see  Huvelin,  p.  84i)  ff .  ;  Mayer,  p.  482  ff. ;  and  cf.  W.  Stubbs, 
Thr.  Constitutional  History  of  England,  Oxford,  1876,  i. 
179  ff. 

10  Torqueniada,  xii.  6.  ^^  Sahagun,  viii.  80. 
1-  Hanoteau-Letourneux,  lil.  808. 

13  Haggenmacher,  p.  37.  ^*  lb. 

10  As  to  Scotland  see  Laws  and  Cttstoms  of  the  Four  Burghs, 
quoted  by  Elton  and  Costelloe,  i.  7,  99;  as  to  Ireland  see 
U'Curry,  i.  p.  cclvi,  ;  as  to  France  and  Germany  see  Huvelin, 
pp.  227,  445  ff.  ;  L.  Goldflchmldt,  Handbuch  des  HandeUrechts^, 
Stuttgart,  1891,1.  228  f. 
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of  the  common  law  which  attracted  not  only  the  merchant  but 
those  in  search  of  pleasure.l 

10.  Administration  and  execution  of  the  law  of 
the  market.— It  has  been  observed  ^  that,  where 
the  market  lies  within  the  territory  of  a  tribe,  its 
law  is  administered  and  executed  in  part  by  those 
who  resort  to  it  and  in  part  by  officials  appointed 
by  the  tribe  of  the  district.  Where,  however,  it  is 
held  within  the  territory  of  a  king,  chief,  or  feudal 
lord,^  it  is  his  oificers  that  act  as  police,  and,  in 
some  instances,  as  judges. 

In  the  Kabyle  markets,  e.g.,  an  official— the  chief  of  the 
market,  who  belongs  to  the  leading  family  of  the  tribe  which 
owns  it-*— sees  to  the  preservation  of  thepeace,  escorts  those 
who  fear  attacks  on  the  road,  summarily  expels  the  quarrel- 
some, and  fines  those  who  create  disturbance. ^  He  is  concerned 
only  with  offences  which  affect  the  public,  while  civil  and 
commercial  disputes  are  referred  to  a  marabout  of  the  tribe. *J 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  strangers  in  the  market  that  e,\ecute 
its  law  by  stoning  the  delinquent."?  Again,  in  the  Berbera 
market,  there  is  no  supreme  authority  to  whom  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  is  entrusted.  Its  execution  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  market  chiefs.  An  assembly  of  those  belonging  to  the 
district  is  sole  judge  in  disputes ;  but  the  disputants  need  not 
abide  by  its  decision.  If  they  ignore  it,  they  must  leave  the 
market.  8 

But  where  the  market  lies  within  the  territory  of 
a  king,  he  or  his  officer  sees  to  the  maintenance  of 
order.* 

Thus,  at  a  fair  on  the  Lukalla,  within  the  country  of  the 
Kaloeh,  '  the  chief  kept  watch  in  his  greatest  pomp  with  halt  a 
dozen  guards,  in  order  that  no  dispute  might  disturb  it.=  peace. 
His  companions  were  all  well-known  by  the  broad  axe  which 
they  carried  on  their  shoulders.'  i**  Among  the  Baganda  a  chief 
appointed  by  the  king  performs  Bimilar  duties  ; "  and  these  are 
discharged  at  Wairuku  by  the  king's  collectors, 12  and  among  the 
Gallas  by  the  local  headman.lS 

At  Maidugari— the  largest  market  of  Bornu— there  is  a  market 
king  who  settles  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers  ;  and  the 
women  choose  a  market  queen  for  their  protection,  through 
whom  they  transact  all  their  business. i* 

This  last  instance  shows  that,  while,  in  some 
cases,  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  market  are 
confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace, '^  they  are, 
in  many  others,  of  a  much  more  varied  character. 

Among  the  Waschambala  the  superintendent  of  the  markets 
collects  the  dues  and  attends  to  matters  of  police.16  At  Wairuku 
the  king's  collectors  are  the  general  arbiters  of  disputes  ;  17  and 
throughout  thecountry  of  the  Dallas,  on  the  western  Abyssinian 
plateau,  the  market  is  held  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
local  headman,  who  decides  all  questions  arising  out  of  broken 
contraots.is  At  ^Vhydah  the  chief  constable  of  the  market 
attends  to  its  cleanliness  ;  19  and  a  high  officer  named  Conagongla 
sees  that  the  strings  of  beads  which  serve  as  money  are  com- 
posed of  the  proper  number.  Those  which  are  deficient  he 
confiscates  for  the  king's  benefit  and  for  his  own.20  Among  the 
Gallas  the  duties  of  direction  of  the  market  are  exercised  by  an 
important  official  who  is  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  supervision  of  the  exchequer.21  In  the  Congo 
markets  there  is,  in  most  cases,  a  chief  of  the  market,  perhaps 
an  old  fetish-man,  who  regulates  all  disputes,  and  fines  both  the 
litigants  so  heavily  that  all  are  chary  of  invoking  his  assistance." 
At  Kano  the  judge  of  the  market  sits  all  day  to  try  disputes 

1  Huvelin,  p.  438 ;  see  below,  §  14. 

2  lb.  p.  343  ff. 

s  As  to  the  rel.ative  position  of  king  and  feudal  lord  in  this 
matter  see  HuveUn,  p.  347  flF. 
*  Hanoteau-Letourneux,  iii.  303. 
6  lb.  ii.  80  ff.  6  /(,.  7  Ji,. 

8  Haggenmacher,  p.  36  f.  If  a  stranger  is  killed  in  the  market, 
the  traders  leave  until  the  blood-price  has  been  paid  to  the  heirs. 

9  Euvelin  (p.  846)  refers,  among  others,  to  the  nations  of 
Islam,  the  .Slavs,  and  the  Magyars. 

10  Von  Wissiuann,  Second  Journey,  p.  125. 

11  Roscoe,  p.  79  f. 

12  Ellis,  Polyn.  lies.-,  iv.  324  ff.  IS  Gwynn,  p.  668. 

14  Alexander,  i.  268.  A  market  queen  presides  over  the 
markets  of  Asaba.  She  deals  with  offences,  fixes  prices,  and 
collects  dues  (N.  W.  Thomas,  Anthropological  Report  on  the 
Ibo-spcaking  Peoples  of  Nigeria,  pt.  iv.,  'Law  and  Custom  of 
the  Ibo  of  the  Asaba  District,  S.  Nigeria,'  London,  1914,  p.  187  f.  ; 
see  Index,  s.v.  '  Ormu  '). 

15  Duncan,  ii.'llS  (Quampanissa) ;  W.  S.  and  K.  Eoutledge, 

&106   (Akikilyu);   Anderson,   p.    79  (Wymar   country);   G. 
achtigal,  Sahara  und  Sndiin,  Berlin,  1879,  i.  679(Kuka);  Leo 
Africanus,  ii.  282  (Guzzula). 

18  Lang,  DiefVaschambala,  ap.  Steinmetz,  p.  266  (Usambara) 
"  Ellis,  Polyn.  Rei:.-,  iv.  324  ff.  18  Owvnn,  p.  668. 

19  Duncan,  i.  120.  According  to  Labat,  ii.  203,  this  official, 
with  four  armed  attendants,  goes  through  the  market,  hearing 
complaints,  dispensing  summary  justice,  and  selling  thieves  and 
troublers  of  the  peace. 

^  If  "S'','"?-  "^-  "'  Paulitschke,  ii.  127. 

"  H.  H.  Johnston,  TheRiver  Canggi,  p.  87. 


arising  i]i  the  course  of  trade  ;1  and  in  the  Loango  markets  an 
official  is  charged  with  seeing  that  no  deceptions  are  practised 
in  the  trade  between  natives  and  Europeans.2 

The  quality  of  articles  brought  to  the  market  is, 
ill  general,  a  matter  of  consideration  only  when 
disputes  arise. 

The  milk  brought  to  the  market  of  Jakoba,  however,  is 
daily  subjected  to  examination  -,3  and  in  Morocco  an  officer  is 
appomted  to  inspect  the  provisions  offered  for  sale.*  He  must 
constantly  attend  the  markets  and  see  that  purchasers  are  not 
overcharged  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  goods 
exposed,  he  must  fix  the  prices.^  At  Kan6  the  shaikh  of  the 
market  fixes  the  prices ;  6  and  among  the  Bangala  the  price  is 
fixed  by  the  chiefs  with  reference  to  a  standard.'  At  Mecca 
and  Jidda  a  public  officer  fixes  a  maximum  price  to  all  viotual- 
Img  traders."  In  some  of  the  markets  in  Hawaii  the  chiefs 
regulated  the  prices ; »  and  in  ancient  Mexico  they  were  fixed 
by  the  superintendents  of  the  market."  In  China  the  officer 
placed  over  the  market  was  charged  not  only  with  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  but  with  the  supervision  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  more  im- 
portant cases."  The  Greek  iyopavoMoi  appear  to  have  exercised 
similar  functions  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
the  use  of  weights  and  measures.  They  also  fixed  the  hours 
of  the  market,  and  regulated  its  conduct  generally.l2  The 
Roman  adile  preserved  order  by  means  of  his  officers,  and  im- 
posed fines  upon  the  peace-breakers.  He  allotted  their  positions 
to  the  traders,  and  saw  to  the  accuracy  of  weights  and  measures. 
To  assure  the  bona  fides  of  transactions  within  the  markets  was 
his  special  care,  both  by  exposing  frauds  and  by  rejecting 
articles  which  were  unfit  for  sale.is  In  the  market  of  Tenoxtitlan 
ten  or  twelve  judges  sat  in  a  house  on  the  market-place  to  deal 
mth  cases  as  they  arose  and  to  see  to  the  punishment  of  de- 
linquents. There  were  also  officers  who  went  among  the  people, 
saw  what  was  bought  and  sold,  and  broke  any  false  measures 
which  they  found  in  use.n  It  was  the  duty  of  these  officers  to 
fix  the  prices  and  to  prevent  frauds.  16 

II.  Market  dues  and  their  collection.— In  some 
markets — e.g. ,  at  Silindong— dues  are  not  exacted.'* 
Among  the  Hausa,  while  dues  are  levied,  entrance 
into  the  town  is  free  to  the  market  people."  At 
Eetcho  men  can  enter  the  market  and  trade  with- 
out charge,  but  every  woman  must  pay  ten  cowries 
to  the  government.'* 

When  trade  took  place  in  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
the  priest  collected  dues  on  behalf  of  the  divinity. '» 

At  a  fair  on  the  Lukalla,  in  Kashama's  country,  each  district 
whose  representatives  were  present  must  make  a  gift  to  the 
prince.  Kashama,  who  performed  a  series  of  dances  in  the 
market,  after  each  dance  received  their  contributions  from 
the  market-women,  who  danced  as  they  paid. 20  in  the  Bomi.ia 
markets  the  king  grants  his  protection  and  collects  the  dues  ;  21 
and  in  the  horse-market  of  Fez,22  and  at  the  market  of  Rabat,2S 
an  officer  levies  a  small  percentage  on  behalf  of  the  government. 
At  Adamaua,24  and  in  Hawaii,25  king's  collectors  are  present  in 
the  markets ;  and  in  those  of  Usambara  the  superintendent 
imgelu)  takes  a  double  handful  of  the  market-women's  pro- 


i  C.  H.  Robinson,  Nigeria,  Our  Latest  Protectorate.  London. 
1900,  p.  165.  ■ 

-  Proyart,  p.  124  t.  Between  the  n.ative8  themselves  fraud  is 
unknown.  A  mother  sends  her  six-vear-old  child,  knowing 
that  it  will  not  be  cheated.  All  the  articles  for  sale  are  divided 
into  parcels  of  the  standard  weight  of  equal  value.  There  is 
no  advantage  in  comparing  those  of  one  trader  with  those  of 
another,  the  contents  of  each  parcel  being  the  same  in  quantity 
and  quahty  {ib.  p.  160). 

3  Schurtz,  p.  121,  citing  G.  Rohlfs,  in  Petermann's  Geogr. 
Mllth.,  Erganzungsheft  no.  34,  1872,  p.  56. 

■•  W.  Lempriere,  ^  Tour  from  Gibraltar  .  .  .  over  Mt.  AtUw,  to 
Morocco,  in  Pinkerton,  xv.  709. 

6  lb.  p.  709. 

6  Deuham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  (Capt.  Clapperton'a 
Narrative),  p.  51. 

7  Coquilhat,  p.  305  f . 

s  J.  L.  Burckliardt,  Travels  in  Arabia,  London,  1829,  p  377. 
9  VV.  Ellis,  Narrative  of  a  Tour,  p.  390. 

10  Sahagun,  viii.  36. 

11  Le  Tcheou-li,  xiv. ;  Huvelin,  p.  63. 

12  Authorities  iu  Huvelin,  p.  7iff. 
13/6.  p.  113ff. 

14  Cortes,  Carta  de  Relacion,  §  xxx.,  Oomara,  §  Ixxix.,  Tor- 
quemada,  xiv.  14,  and  Oviedo  (Historia  General,  xxxii.  8)  give 
a  similar  account  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Yucatan 
markets ;  on  those  of  Vera  Paz  see  Roman  v  Zamora,  i.  306, 
and  on  those  of  Nicaragua  see  Oviedo,  Histoire  de  Nicaragua, 
iu  Temaux-Com|^an8,  Voyages,  xiv.  70. 

IS  Sahagun,  viii.  36.  16  Junghuhn,  ii.  229. 

1'  Staudinger,  p.  627.  18  Lander,  1.  166. 

19  Theophrastus,  Fist.  Plant,  ix.  4. 

'-9  Von  Wissmann,  Second  Journey,  pp.  128,  129.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  dances  which  accompanied  trading  in  New 
V!>.\eioma,(ljim\>iin,Mijeur8etsuperetitionsdesNeo-CaUdonien3 
[Soumia],  Paris,  1901,  p.  157  ff.  ;  Atkinson,  p.  246). 

21  Bastian,  Die  deutsche  Expedition,  ii.  79. 

22  Lenz,  i.  156.  23  lb.  i.  206.  -4  Passarte  u  87 

20  Ellis,  Polyn.  Bet.l,  iv.  324  f .  B  •  P-  =  ■ 
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%ision8  for  the  kinp.  and  levies  ft  contribution  for  himself.^ 
AmoiiK'  the  Baganda  a  chief  appointed  bv  the  kiiitf  collects  a  tax 
upon  fViTv  sale  ;  -  and  at  Quanipanissa  the  people  pay  a  tax  on 
every  article  of  food  exposed  (or  sale.^  In  the  I>ortngo  markets 
the  chief  of  police  sees  to  the  payment  of  the  (Uies;*  and  at 
Kanrt  the  shaikh  of  the  market  lets  out  the  stalls  at  so  much  a 
month,  the  rent  forming  a  part  of  the  ;,'Overnor*8  revenue.^  Iti 
China  there  are  special  market-dues,  which  are  collected  by  a 
special  olficer.6  In  ancient  Greece  the  ayopai'6fj.oi  collected 
dues,  which  were  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  needs  of  the 
market ; "  and  in  tne  markets  of  imperial  Rome,  and  especially 
in  those  of  the  Middle  Ajjes,  a  fully  developiid  system  of  taxation 
obtained. »  In  the  Mexican  markets  a  fixed  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  emperor,  in  return  for  whicl:  he  j^i-anted  his  protection 
at^inst  thieves.*' 

In  ancient  India  the  kinj;  was  entitled  to  market  dues,  which 
varied,  according  to  circnmstanix'S,  from  a  twentit-th  to  a  tenth 
of  the  value  of  the  goods.i^  The  fref;uenter  of  the  Baluba 
market  at  Kabao  must  pay  three  cowries  to  the  chief,  whatever 
the  value  of  his  goods  may  he;'^  and  in  the  Bondei  market 
every  person  who  brought  articles  for  sale  had  to  hand  over  one 
of  each  kind.i-  In  the  Arnwini  district  the  dues  amount  to  one- 
twentieth  of  the  value  of  the  goods  brought  to  luarket;^^  at 
Nyangw^  to  a  tenth  or  a  sixth.i*  Those  who  expose  goods  in 
the  Whydah  market  pay  very  heavy  dues  to  the  king  of 
Dahomey, 15  while  in  the  Hawaiian  markets  two-thirds  of  the 
proL-eeds  of  wliatever  the  natives  sold  was  demanded  hy  the 
chief.16 

12.  The  arrangements  of  the  market-place. — 
Among  tlie  Lega-Gallas  the  markets  are  held  only 
if  the  weather  permits  ;  for  the  climate  is  variable, 
and  the  market-places  are  wholly  without  shelter.^" 
In  the  markets  of  Madagascar  there  are  neither 
shops  nor  booths,  the  articles  for  sale  being  set  out 
upon  mats.'^  The  markets  on  the  Lualaba  are  held 
at  uninhabited  places,  except  at  Nyang\v6,  where 
there  are  houses  for  traders  and  huts  for  slaves  and 
porters.'^  When  the  caravans  arrive  at  Berbera 
from  the  interior,  l)ooths  and  dwellings  are  erected  ; 
and,  within  a  week,  on  what  was  previously  a 
desert  spot  several  hundred  huts  are  ready  for  the 
strangers  coming  thither  over  sea.*"*  At  Sennar 
the  traders  transact  their  business  protected  bj' 
temporary  erections  of  boughs  and  mats  ;-^  and  at 
Guzzula  tlie  wares  are  exposed  in  tents  and  shelters 
of  boughs,  where  stranger  merchants  are  enter- 
tained and  housed,"  while  in  some  of  the  Sumatran 
markets  huts  are  provided,  where  stranger  mer- 
chants can  display  their  merchandise,  and  pass  the 
night  for  a  mere  trifle.-^ 

At  Maidugari,  the  largest  market  in  Bornu,  lines  of  sheds  and 
stalls  cover  an  exte^si^'e  area  ;  ^  similar  erections  are  found  in 
the  markets  atTusawa  and  Katsena;25  and  Passarge '-''i  says  of 
the  market-s  in  Adamaua  that  they  contain  numerous  flat-roofed 
huts,  which  form  a  long  street. 

At  Kinsay  (Hang-Chau)  the  markets  were  held  in  great 
squares  surrounded  by  shops,  where  all  kinds  of  crafts  were 
carried  on  and  goods  sold  -" — a  description  which  recalls  to  us 
the  accounts  of  the  markets  of  ancient  Mexico.'-^ 

In  many  markets  tlie  position  assigned  to  the 
dift'erent  traders  depends  on  the  nature  of  their 
wares,-"  the  result  bein»  that,  where  those  wares 
are  traded  in  by  one  oiily  of  tlie  sexes,  a  specific 
portion  of  the  market  is  allotted  to  each  sex.** 

^  I^ng,  p.  2C5f.  Similarly,  at  the  market  of  Bobo  Dioulasou, 
a  man  carrying  a  gris-gris  staff,  ancompamed  by  a  drummer  and 
a  orowd  of  urchins,  sets  down  his  sLaff  before  each  merchant 
ceremoniously,  and,  unopposed,  helps  himself,  by  means  of  n 
email  calabash  holding  about  a  litre,  from  the  merchant's  cala- 
bash (Binger.  i.  371). 

'  Roscoe,  J  A I  xxxii.  SO.  *''  Duncan,  ii.  115. 

*  Bastian,  Die  deuUche  Expedition,  ii.  40. 

6  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  (Capt  Clapperton's  Nar- 
rative), p.  51. 

«  Huvelin,  p.  54.  7  /b.  p.  75.  8  2b.  pp.  103  ff..  57S  ff. 

*•  Torciuemada,  xiv.  14.  iO  Lasch,  p.  775. 

H  Von  Wiasmann,  etc.,  /m  Innem  A/rikas,  p.  250. 

J2  Dale,  J  A  /  XXV.  231.  13  Schurtz,  p.  120.  J*  Ih. 

19  Duncan,  i.  120. 

IS  Ellis,  Narrative  of  a  Tour,  p.  390. 

i7Schuver,  p.  17.  is  Ellis,  Hi^it.  of  Madagascar,  i.  333. 

w  Cameron,  p.  US8  f. 

20  Haggenmachcr,  p.  30  f.  These  erections  belong  to  the 
trader ;  and,  wlren  the  market  is  over,  they  form  a  penjuisite  of 
the  abbart  (protector). 

21  Lasch,  p.  776.  --  j^o  Afrii^nua,  ii.  283. 

23  jASch,  p.  77C.  21  Alexander,  i.  267. 

2S  Barth,  li.  21,  Dft.  "'^^  Pp.  fir.,  234.  -^  Yule,  201  f. 

*«  Cortes,  §  XXX. ;  Tortiuemada,  xlv.  14  ;  Sahagun,  viii.  S6. 
2»Pa88arge,  p.  85 f.  (Adamaua);  Ilf^genmachcr,  p.  39  (Ber- 
bera). 
80  Paulitechke,  i.  314. 


In  the  markets  of  ancient  Mexico  each  class  of  merchandise 
bad  its  appointed  place, ^  the  more  cumbrous  kinds  beinp  stored 
in  the  neighbouring  streets,  or  in  float«  on  the  canals  ;  2  m  those 
of  the  Middle  -Vges  what  determined  the  trader's  position  waa 
not  only  the  cliaracter  of  his  goods,  l>ut  his  nationality  ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  latter  was  the  sole  determinant.* 

i^.  Modes  of  bargaining-  in  the  market.— One 

of  the  most  cliaracteristic  practices  of  the  primitive 
trader  is  that  of  transacting'  husiness  hy  means  of 
a  third  person.  DalH  tf^lls  us  that  the  Aleuts 
never  trade  with  one  another  directly  ;  and  we 
have  snj;«;csted  that  some  tij^dit  is  thrown  upon  the 
origin  of  tliis  inetliod  l»y  the  instance  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  silLMit  trade  reported  l)y  Lander.**  It  is 
said  that,  amon^;  the  natives  of  Australia,  children 
are  made  tigia-ngiain/te  in  order  that  the^  may 
act  as  the  a^^ents  of  tlieir  respective  tribes  in  the 
business  of  barter  ;^  and  many  cases  may  be  cited 
in  which  the  man  who  takes  a  stranger  under  his 
protecti(m  '^ot  only  acts  as  his  host,  but  assists 
him  in  buj'inj^  and  selling,  and  is  generally  re- 
.'sponsible  for  his  conduct.^ 

At  Berbera  each  stranger  must  choose  a  protector  (at6aH). 
lie  dare  not  'rade  without  him,  and  must  pay  him  one  per 
cent  on  the  x&lxie  of  every  article  which  he  brings  into  the 
market.  The  abban  is  his  broker  ;  he  protects  him  against  the 
extortions  of  the  natives,  and  settles  all  disputes  in  which  he 
may  ha\e  become  involved.^  A  aimiliir  account  is  given  of  the 
part  played  by  the  host  at  Dioulasou.^  In  Nigeria,  whenever 
an  article  changes  hands,  the  seller  pays  a  commission  tea  third 
party,  who  is  supposed  to  have  facilitated  the  purchase. i^ 

In  the  markets  of  many  Asiatic  countries  a 
curious  practice  prevails  by  which  traders,  when 
bargaining  in  the  presence  of  others  from  whom 
tliey  wish  to  conceal  tlieir  business,  drive  and  con- 
clude their  bargains  by  touclung  the  points  of  each 
other's  lingers  under  a  shawl  witliout  a  word  l>eing 
spoken.  It  has  l)een  found  in  u.-^e  at  Mecca,"  at 
Calicut,^-  among  the  Somali,'^  at  Jidda,'*  at  Pegu," 
in  Malacca,^^  in  Mongolia,^"  and  elsewhere. ^^ 

Torquemada  '^  notes  a  curious  practice  which  prevailed  among 
the  Indian  women  in  the  markets  of  ancient  Mexico.  They 
exchanged  their  wares  without  a  word  being  spoken.  The  one 
party  held  out  the  article  of  which  she  wished  to  dispose  ;  and 
the  other,  taking  it  in  her  hand,  made  signs  that  it  was  not  a 
fair  equivalent  for  what  she  proposed  to  give  in  exchange.  If 
the  first  party  refused  to  add  anything,  she  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
lier  customer;  if  she  added  what  was  demanded,  the  bargain 
was  concluded. 

14.  Methods  of  securing  attendance  at  the 
market;  its  place  in  public  and  social  life. — In 
some  of  the  Congo  countries  it  is  penal  for  a  woman 
to  go  to  her  farm  on  a  market  day.-"  To  the  ilesire 
to  induce  tlie  stranger  to  come  to  market  Heeren^' 
ascribes  certain   Lydian   and   IJahylonian   regula- 

1  Cortes,  §  XXX.;  Torquemada,  xiv.  14;  Sahagun,  viii,  86; 
Clavigero,  i.  34H;  Gomara,  §  Ixxix. 

-  Clavigero,  loc,  cit.  ;  Gomara,  loc.  cit. 

3  Huvelin,  p.  5(t4fF.  ;  Elton  and  Costelloe,  pp.  5,  22. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  394;  cf.  E.  W.  Nelson's  account  ('The  Eskimo 
about  Bering  Strait,'  IS  RBEW  [18991,  pt.  i.  p.  359f.)  of  the 
'Asking'  festival. 

5  Art.  Gifts  (Primitive  and  Savage),  §  6  (11).  «  Ih.  5  6  (2). 

7  Art.  STRAXGER.S,  2  {b).  lu  ftncieiit  Germany  the  host  in 
many  cases  nas  at  once  protector,  broker,  and  interpreter  (see 
C.  Koehne,  'Markt-,  Kaufmanns-  und  Handelsrechtinprimitiven 
Culturverhaltnissen,'  ZViiW  xi.  [ISO.o]  2t)6f.). 

'^  Haggenmacher,  p.  36.  ^  Binger,  i.  372. 

10  Robinson,  p.  163.  "  Burckhar.lt.  p.  191. 

'2  L.  di  Varthema,  p.  108;  Pvrard  de  Laval,  Voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  .  .  .,  London,  1887-90  (^Hakluyt  Society),  li.  178. 

13  Haggenmacher,  p.  37 ;  see  Pauhtschke,  i.  322. 

1*  Bruce,  ii.  175. 

16  Oiesar  Frederick,  Voyagea,  in  U.  Hakluyt,  The  Principal 
Navigations  .  .  .  of  the  English  Natiwi,  London,  1598-1600,  n. 
i.  239. 

IB  Groeneveldt,  scr.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

17E.  R.  Hue,  Trarrla  in  Tartoru,  Thibet,  China,  IShk-lS, 
London,  1S.''.2,  ch.  v.  ;  see  H.  Yule.  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither, 
do.  lS6G(nak]nyt  Society),  i.  i>.  clvii. 

iH  See  notesto  Varthema  and  Pvrard  de  I^vol ;  see  also  /*C*  i. 
246  note. 

ly  xiv.  23. 

'^f  Bentley,  i.  400.  According  to  the  anrient  laws  of  India,  in 
ancient  Mexico,  und  during  tne  Middle  Ages,  the  market  was 
the  only  plare  wliere,  it  was  permissible  to  sell  movables.  Me 
who  sold  out-^ide  of  it  was  regarded  as  an  Illicit  trader,  and 
he  who  bought  from  him  as  his  accomplice  (Lasch,  p.  778 ; 
Torquemada.  xiv.  16;  Huvelin,  p.  4ri7f.). 

21  Hecren,  Hist.  Jics.  inti>  thi<  Politics,  IntcrcotirS'',  and  Trade 
of  the  Principal  Natiofis  of  Antiquity,  i.  106  f.,  ii.  199. 
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tions  regarding  the  relations  of  foreigners  with 
the  women  of  the  country ;  and  we  may  assign 
to  a  like  origin  such  customs  as  the  temporary 
marriages  of  Central  Asia,  and  similar  usages 
there  and  elsewhere.' 

In  the  iiatta  markets  ^minj?,  cock-fighting,  and,  'in  some 
cases,  boat-racing  form  special  attractions. 2  At  the  fair  of 
Ukatz  transactions  intertribal  and  communal  were  adjusted, 
truces  were  declared,  evil-doers  were  proclaimed,  and  tribute 
was  brought  in.  It  was  there  that  betrothals  were  arranged  by 
parents,  who  brought  their  daugliters  with  them,  that  poets 
produced  their  verses,  and  that  ^reat  men,  ambitious  of  reputa- 
tion, s<M]ght  to  gain  it  by  exercising  a  profuse  hospitality.-* 

In  Ireland  the  a^nach,  or  fair,  was  'an  assembly  of  the  people 
of  every  grade  without  distinction  :  it  was  the  most  common 
kind  of  large  public  meeting,  and  its  main  object  was  the  cele- 
bration of  games,  athletic  exercises,  sports,  and  pastimes  of  all 
kinds.'*  The  most  important  of  the  aenai'hs  were  those  of 
Tailltenn,  Tlachtga,  and  Ushnagh.5  The  people  of  Leinster 
held  a  provincial  ae.nach  at  Carman,  or  Wexford,  once  every 
three  years,  which  began  on  1st  August  and  ended  on  the  Gth.*' 
'Professors  of  every  art,  both  the  noble  and  the  base  arts,  and 
non-professionals  were  there  selling  and  exiiibiting  their  com- 
positions and  tlieir  professional  works  to  kings  ;  and  the  rewards 
were  given  for  every  (work  of]  art  that  was  just  or  lawful  to  be 
sold  or  exhibited  or  listened  to.'?  New  laws  were  promulgated, 
old  laws  were  rehearsed,  peace  was  proclaimed.  There  was 
music,  recitation  of  poetry,  feats  of  arms,  athletic  sports,  horse- 
racing,  and  juggling. 8 

In  Madagascar  the  market  is  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  it 


is  there  that  the  public  announcements  of  the  sovereign  are 
made.i  In  the  Eabyle  market  feasts  and  fasts  and  all  matters 
that  affect  the  community  are  proclaimed.  It  is  the  place  of 
news,  gossip,  and  friendly  intercourse,  of  plannings,  and  of 
plots. 2  The  Papuan  markets  last  all  day,  and  are  enlivened 
with  feastings  and  dances  ;  '^  and  similar  amusements  accom- 
pany some  of  the  Eskimo  markets.*  Those  who  resort  to  the 
Congo  markets  go  not  only  to  buy  and  sell,  but  to  meet  friends, 
to  drink  mala/mi  and  enjoy  a  gossip  with  them,  to  settle  thorny 
questions,  to  hold  palavers,  to  arrange  disputes  between  clans 
and  villages,  to  decide  on  war  and  peace,  to  bargain  about  the 
purchase  of  a  wife,  to  describe  slaves  lost  or  stolen,  and  to  give 
publicity  to  transactions  such  as  the  release  of  hostages  or 
prisoners  of  war,  or  the  payment  of  the  price  of  blood.  It  is 
there  that  the  man  who  is  robbed  gives  information  of  the 
robbery,  and  that  the  creditor,  if  he  cannot  get  pa)  ment,  pro- 
claims the  infamy  of  the  debtor.  It  is  tliere,  too,  that  ordeals 
are  administered  and  criminals  executed.  Under  the  trees  in 
its  vicinity  the  drinkers  of  palm-wine,  the  politician,  and  the 
news-monger  hold  rendezvous.^ 

Literature. — The  authorities  are  cited  in  the  course  of  the 
article  ;  but  special  reference  must  be  made  to  three  works,  to 
which  the  writer 'of  the  article  owes  a  special  debt :  R.  Lasch, 
'  Das  Marktwesen  auf  den  primitiven  Kulturstufen,'  Xeitschn/t 
fiir  Sociatwissenachaft,  ix.  [1906]  619  ff.,  TOOfl.,  764  ff.  ;  P. 
Huvelin,  Essai  historique  sur  U  droit  des  march/is  et  desjoires, 
Paris,  1897  ;  H.   Scburtz,  Das  afrikanische  Gewerbe,  Leipzig, 

1900-  P.  J.  Hamilton-Griekson. 
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MARRIAGE   (Iqtrodnctory   and  Primitive).— 

Marriage  has  two  main  functions  :  it  is  the  means 
adopted  by  human  society  for  regulating  the  re- 
lations between  the  sexes ;  and  it  furnishes  the 
mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  relation  of  a 
child  to  the  community  is  determined.  Owing  to 
the  preponderant  importance  which  has  been 
attached  to  the  former  function,  the  more  strictly 
social  functions  of  marriage  liave  been  largely 
overshadowed  by  its  moral  aspect,  and  it  has  not 
been  sufliciently  recognized  that  the  function  of 
marriage  as  the  regulator  of  social  relations  may 
be  of  the  most  definite  kind  where  the  institution 
is  of  a  very  lax  and  indefinite  order  when  regarded 
from  the  moral  standpoint  of  civilized  man. 
The  institution  of  marriage  may  be  regarded  as 

1  E.  Westermarck,  The  Hisforj/  of  Human  Marnarf''-,  London, 
1894,  pp.  73-75  ;  Yule,  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  i.  144,  193,  210, 
212,  ii.  54,  6fif.,  202,  204;  A.  H.  Post,  Grundriss  der  ethno- 
logischcii  Jurisj^rudt'iiz,  cildenburg  and  Leipzig,  1895,  i.  28 ; 
E.  Wilutzky,  Vorgeschichfe  des  RechtSy  Berlin,  1903,  i.  45 f.  ;  K. 
Weinhold,  Altnordisches  Leben,  do.  1856,  p.  447  ;  ]R.  .Sigismund, 
Die  Aromata  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  Religion,  Sitfen,  Ge- 
brduche,  Handel  imd  Geographie  des  Altertums,  Leipzig,  1884, 
p.  141 ;  \V.  Roscher,  Syatem  der  VolkswirthschafO,  Stuttgart, 
1899,  iii.  83.  In  the  charter  of  Bressieux  in  Dauphin^,  a.d.  1288, 
it  was  provided  as  a  special  privilege  * .  .  .  et  sint  omnes  in 
dictis  nondinibus  (sic)  existentes  quieti  et  immunes  a  crimine 
adulterii '  (Kuvelin,  p.  433). 

2  Marsden,  pp.  274,  380  ;  Hagen,  Eine  Reise  nach  dem  Tobah 
See  ijt  Zentralsumatra,  p.  173.  The  gaming  booths  which  are 
found  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  Gajoland  seem  to  be  the 
only  centres  of  trade  (Snouck  Hurgronje,  p.  279). 

3  Wellhausen.pp.  85f.,183.  According  to  Eurckhardt,  p.  449, 
it  was  the  custom  among  the  Assyr.  Arabs,  before  the  Wahh<abi 
conquest,  to  bring  their  marriageable  daughters  to  market,  and 
it  was  there  only  that  the  match  was  concluded. 

*  P.  W.  Joyce,  A  Social  HMory  of  Ancient  Ireland,  London, 
1903,  ii.  438;  see  J.  Rhys,  Lectures  mi  the  Oriqm  and  Growth 
of  Religion  as  illustrated  by  Celtic  Heathehdmn,  do.  1888, 
p.  409  f. 

5  Joyce,  loc.  cit.  6  lb.  ii.  441. 

'  O'Ourry,  iii.  629,  631. 

8  lb.  i.  pp.  cclv,  cclvi,  cccxxvi,  ii.  162. 
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the  central  feature  of  all  forms  of  human  society 

with  which  we  are  acquainted.     It  stands  in  an 

especially  close  relation  to  the  family — using  this 

term   for    the    group    consisting  of    parents  and 

children.     This  social  group   rests   absolutely  on 

the  institution  of  marriage.     AVhere  marriage  is 

^  monogamous,  the  group  formed  by  the  family  wHl 

,  consist  of  the  consorts  and  their  children  ;  where 

[  marriage  is  polygynous,  it  wUl  consist  of  a  man, 

bis  wives,  and  tlieir  children  ;  while  in  polyandry, 

the  family  will  consist  of  a  ^voman,  her  husbands, 

and  her  children  by  those  husbands  or  assigned  to 

those  husbands  by  social  convention. 

The  institution  of  marriage  also  underlies  the 
extended  family,  this  term  meaning  the  social 
group  consisting  of  all  persons  related  to  one 
another  either  by  consanguinity  or  by  those  social 
conventions  which  so  often  take  its  place  (see  art. 
Kin,  Kinship).  It  is  the  marriages  of  the  members 
of  the  extended  family  that  immediately  deter- 
mine the  limits  and  functions  of  this  mode  of 
social  grouping. 

The  relation  of  the  clan  and  other  similar  social 
groups  to  marriage  is  less  simple.  While  marriage 
is  the  foundation  of  the  familj',  it  is  possible  that 
the  clan-organization  has  gi'own  out  of  a  state  of 
society  in  which  individual  marriage  did  not  exist ; 
but,  whether  this  has  been  so  or  not,  the  clan- 
organization  as  it  now  exists  is  intimately  related 
to  marriage,  this  institution  being  the  means  by 
which  descent,  inheritance  of  property,  succession 
to  rank,  and  other  social  ditterentiations  are 
regulated. 
I.  Regulation    of   marriage. — In    all   forms  of 

1  Ellis.  Hist,  of  iladagascar,  i.  .532 f. 

-  Hanoteau-Letourneux,  ii.  77 f. 

3  Hagen,  Unter  den  Fapna's,  p.  219. 

■1  J.  Simpson,  p.  396. 

6  Guide  de  la  section  de  t'etat  ind^^pcndanl  du  Congo,  p.  69. 
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human  society  there  are  dulinite  rules  regulating 
whom  the  members  of  the  community  may  and 
may  not  marry.  'I'hese  rules  are  of  many  diH'erent 
kinds,  but  they  all  fall  under  one  or  other  of  two 
main  forms  :  regulation  by  kinship  or  genealogical 
relationship  ;  and  regulation  by  some  form  of  social 
mechanism,  consisting  of  clans  or  similar  social 
groups.  The  rules  may  also  be  distinguished 
according  as  they  prohibit  or  enjoin  certain  unions. 

Among  all  those  peoples  who  have  the  family  as 
their  main  form  of  social  grouping  marriage  is 
regulated  solely  by  kinship,  and  the  rules  regu- 
lating marriage  consist  exclusively  of  prohibi- 
tions, forming  the  '  table  of  prohibited  kindred 
and  affinities.'  Peoples  whose  social  system  is 
founded  mainly  on  the  clan  or  other  similar  mode 
of  grouping  do  not,  however,  regulate  their 
marriages  solelj  by  this  mechanism,  but  this  kind 
of  regulation,  in  all  cases  of  which  we  have  any 
exact  knowledge,  is  combined  with  the  regulation 
of  marriage  by  kinship,  tlie  two  modes  of  regula- 
tion co-existing,  and  supplementing  one  another. 
Further,  this  double  mode  of  regulation  does  not 
consist  entirely  of  prohibitions,  but,  side  by  side 
with  rules  ot  jirohibition,  there  are  often  definite 
rules  which  enjoin  marriage  with  certain  relatives. 

The  regulation  of  marriage  associated  with 
modes  of  social  grouping  assumes  certain  definite 
forms  for  which  tliere  are  well-established  terms, 
such  as  exogamy,  endogamy,  and  hypergamy. 

2.  Exogfamy  and  endogamy. — Much  confusion 
has  been  produced  in  the  use  of  these  terms 
through  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  processes 
which  they  denote  are  opposed  to  one  another, 
this  being  cliietly  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of 
McLennan,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  practice  of  exogamy.  According  to  this  writer, 
exogamy  is  a  custom  in  which  a  person  has  to 
marry  outside  his  tribe.  There  are  a  few  cases  on 
record,  though  even  about  these  we  need  far  more 
exact  information  than  we  possess,  in  which  it 
seems  that  people  have  to  marry  outside  their 
tribe  or  other  similar  social  group,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  for  which  the  terra  '  exogamy ' 
is  used  the  exogamous  social  group  is  not  the 
tribe,  but  that  subdivision  of  the  tribe  for  which 
the  term  '  clan '  is  generally  employed.  When 
we  say  that  a  community  possesses  the  clan- 
organization,  we  mean  that  it  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  groups,  the  members  of  each  of  which 
must  marry  outside  their  own  group.  If  they 
must  marry  into  some  other  group  of  their  own 
community,  we  have  to  do  with  the  practice  of 
endogamy,  the  community  as  a  whole  being  endo- 
gamous,  while  the  clan  within  the  community  is 
exogamous.  From  this  it  will  follow  that  exogamy 
and  endogamy  are  not  antithetical  processes,  but, 
where  both  exist,  supplement  one  another. 

Endogamy  in  this  sense  is  a  relatively  infrequent 
practice,  being  most  fully  developed  in  the  caste 
system  of  India,  in  whieh  the  caste  is  the  endo- 
gamous  group  and  the  gotra  {q.v.)  or  other  corre- 
sponding sub-group  the  exogamous  unit  (see  art. 
Caste).  The  social  system  of  the  Todas  is  another 
pure  case  of  the  division  of  endogamous  social 
groups  into  exogamous  clans.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  obligatory  endogamy  is  rare.  There  are 
many  people  who  are  isolated  from  their  neigh- 
bours, either  by  physical  or,  still  more  frequently, 
by  social  conaitions,  such  as  constant  warfare, 
who  habitually  marry  within  their  own  community, 
but  their  ca.se  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of 
the  Hindu  or  Toda  in  that  there  is  no  definite 
prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  community, 
and,  if  the  opportunity  arises,  such  marriages 
meet  with  no  opposition.  Even  in  Europe  there 
are  cases  in  which  marriage  ■within  the  vill.age  or 
other  social  group  is  so  habitual  and  departure 


from  this  custom  meets  with  such  social  reproba- 
tion that  w6  come  very  near  to  true  endogamy. 
It  would  seem  that  this  tendency  to  endogamy  is 
especially  pionounced  where  the  people  of  the 
village  follow  one  occupation,  and  tliis  association 
of  endogamy  with  occupation  is  not  only  character- 
istic of  the  caste  system  of  India,  but  is  also  found 
in  one  of  tlie  exceptional  examples  of  obligatory 
endogamy,  which  occurs  in  Africa  in  the  case  of 
the  smiths,  who  often  form  a  social  group  kept 
separate,  by  having  to  marry  within  their  own 
body,  from  the  rest  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belong.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  there  is 
a  definite  tendency  towards  the  association  of 
endogamy  and  occupation  in  the  cases  of  priest- 
hood anil  royalty,  and  in  some  cases  marriage 
within  these  classes  is  so  strictly  enjoined  that  it 
amounts  to  a  form  of  endogamy. 

The  practice  of  exogamy  occurs  in  many  forms 
according  to  liie  nature  of  the  social  system  of 
which  it  forms  part.  If  the  community  is  totemic, 
the  exogamous  social  group  will  be  the  totemic 
clan.  If  the  community  is  organized  on  a  social 
or  territorial  base,  the  exogamous  unit  will  be  the 
village,  the  hamlet,  or  the  quarter  of  a  to\vn.  If 
the  grouping  rests  on  a  belief  in  common  descent, 
the  exogamous  group  may  take  its  name  from  the 
ancestor,  this  mode  of  organization  dilibring  from 
regulation  by  kinship  in  that  the  common  ancestor 
is  remote,  and  in  some  cases  mythical  or  fictitious. 
In  one  frequent  form  of  exogamy  the  whole  com- 
munity consists  of  two  moieties,  the  men  of  one 
moiety  marrying  women  of  the  other.  The  rule 
that  two  people  with  the  same  family  name  maj* 
not  marry,  which  is  found  lin  China,  may  be 
regarded  as  another  variety  of  exogamy.  In 
Australia  this  mode  of  organization  is  modified  so 
as  to  produce  a  complicated  system  consisting  of 
social  groups  known  as  matrimonial  classes. 

3.  Australian  matrimonial  classes.— These  form 
a  special  variety  of  exogamous  system  in  which  a 
person  has  not  only  to  marry  outside  his  own  class, 
but  has  to  marry  into  another  specified  group.  In 
one  form,  known  as  the  four-class  system,  each 
moiety  is  composed  of  two  sections,  the  marriages 
of  members  of  one  section  of  one  moiety  being 
limited  to  one  section  of  the  other.  This  system 
is  associated  with  a  peculiar  mode  of  descent  in 
which  a  child  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  either 
father  or  mother,  but  to  the  other  section  of  the 
moiety  of  one  or  other.  In  another  form,  known 
as  the  eight-class  system,  each  of  the  four  classes 
is  composed  of  two  sections,  in  which  descent 
follows  the  same  kind  of  rules  as  in  the  four-class 
system,  but  of  a  more  complicated  kind.  This 
form  of  social  organization  has  until  recently  been 
supposed  to  be  unique,  but  A.  11.  Brown  has 
shown '  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  systema- 
tization  of  the  regulation  of  marriage  by  kinship 
which  is  generally  associated  with  exogamous 
systems.  In  Melanesia  there  are  probably  similar 
groupings,  though  of  a  less  definite  kind  than  in 
Australia. 

4.  Hypergamy. — This  name  has  been  given  to 
a  peculiar  form  of  the  regulation  of  marriage, 
only  known  to  occur  in  India,  in  which  a  woman 
must  marry  a  man  of  a  caste  or  sub-caste  higher 
than  her  own.  Where  this  custom  is  found,  men 
and  women  of  the  same  caste  or  sub-caste  are 
sometimes  also  allowed  to  marry,  but  there  is  the 
strictest  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  a  woman 
with  a  man  of  a  caste  lower  than  her  ovra. 

5.  Regulation  of  marriage  by  kinship. — Among 
jicoples  whose  social  system  is  based  specially  on 
the  family  and  the  nature  of  whose  system  of 
relationship  sliows  that  this  mode  of  social  organ- 
ization  has  been  of   long  duration,   marriage  is 

>  JHAI  xliii.  [1913]  143 S. 
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regulated  exclusively  by  genealogical  relationship. 
Marriages  with  certain  classes  of  relatives  are  for- 
bidden and  those  with  other  classes  allowed,  while 
other  marriages  may  not  be  strictly  prohibited, 
though  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  disfavour  bj' 
the  community,  the  chief  example  of  this  ditt'erence 
of  attitude  occurring  in  the  case  of  first  cousins. 
We  do  not  know,  however,  of  any  such  people 
among  whom  marriages  with  certain  relatives  are 
obligatory,  or  even  so  habitual  as  to  stamp  their 
presence  on  the  nomenclature  of  relationship. 

The  regulation  of  marriage  solely  by  relation- 
ship is  not  limited  to  peoples  whose  system  of 
relationship  is  based  on  the  family,  but  occurs  also 
among  many  people  who  follow  the  classificatory 
system  of  relationship.  It  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  and  America  ;  it  is  characteristic  of 
Polynesia,  and  occurs  in  some  parts  of  Melanesia  ; 
whUe,  as  already  mentioned,  the  matrimonial 
classes  of  Australia  are  only  a  specialized  form  of 
this  mode  of  regulation.  Among  all  these  peoples, 
however,  the  results  of  this  type  of  regulation 
differ  widely  from  those  already  considered  in  that 
the  restrictions  apply  to  the  very  wide  circle  of 
relatives  involved  in  the  use  of  the  classificatory 
s.ystem.  Among  such  peoples  we  have  not  to  do 
with  the  prohibition  of  marriage  merely  between 
brother  and  sister  or  between  first  cousins,  but 
also  between  those  whom  we  should  call  second 
and  third  cousins,  or  even  more  remote  relatives. 
Sometimes  the  rule  forbids  marriage  with  a  person 
with  whom  any  kind  of  genealogical  connexion, 
apart  from  relation  by  marriage,  can  be  traced. 
More  frequently  the  prohibition  does  not  take 
this  extreme  form,  but  there  are  rules  limiting  the 
prohibition  to  certain  classes  of  genealogical  re- 
lationship, a  frequent  form  of  such  limitation 
being  the  exclusion  from  the  prohibition  of  those 
cases  in  which  cousins  are  descended  from  persons 
of  different  sexes.  Thus,  among  many  peoples  the 
marriage  of  the  children  of  two  brothers  or  of  two 
sisters  is  strictly  ptohibited,  but  not  only  is  tlie 
marriage  of  cousins  who  are  the  children  of  a 
brother  and  sister  allowed,  but,  as  will  appear 
shortly,  these  relatives  may  be  the  natural  consorts 
of  one  another.  The  people  who  thus  regulate  mar- 
riage exclusively  by  relationship  have  lost  the  clan- 
organization  which  their  use  of  the  classificatory 
system  shows  them  to  have  once  possessed.  Even 
those  who  still  possess  this  form  of  social  organiza- 
tion do  not  rely  solely  upon  it  for  the  regulation 
of  marriage,  but  marriages  with  many  relatives 
are  prohibited  outside  the  circle  of  the  exogamous 
group.  Sometimes  this  prohibition  takes  the  form 
that  a  man  must  not  only  seek  a  wife  out  of  his 
ovm  clan,  but  must  avoid  the  clans  of  both  father 
and  mother,  and  perhaps  the  clans  of  all  the 
grandparents.  More  often,  however,  the  prohibi- 
tions rest  more  directly  upon  kinship,  and  do  not 
involve  all  the  members  of  the  clans  with  which 
the  man  is  related.  Many  gradations  occur 
between  people  who  regulate  marriage  solely  by 
kinship  and  others  among  whom  marriage  is 
chiefly  regiJlated  by  the  clan-mechanism,  but  we 
know  no  people  who  have  been  carefully  investi- 
gated and  have  been  found  to  be  wholly  devoid  of 
the  mode  of  regulation  bj'  kin.ship. 

6.  Marriage  with  relatives.  —  Among  many 
peoples,  and  especially  among  those  who  use  the 
classificatory  system  of  relationship,  the  regulation 
of  marriage"  by  kinship  is  not  confined  to  prohibi- 
tions, but  there  are  often  definite  regulations 
which  make  marriage  with  certain  relatives  the 
orthodox  unions,  and  even  in  those  eases  in  which 
such  marriages  occur  but  are  not  especially 
frequent  the  influence  which  they  have  had  upon 
the  nomenclature  of  relationship  shows  that  they 
must  once  have  been  habitual.    The  influence  upon 


systems  of  relationship  is  so  definite  that  it  is 
possible  to  infer  from  their  nature  the  existence  of 
forms  of  marriage  in  the  past  which  are  no  longer 
in  vogue,  thus  alfording  evidence  which  makes  it 
possible  to  trace  the  past  history  of  marriage. 

(a)  Parent  and  child. — We  know  of  no  people 
who  allow  marriage  between  mother  and  son.  In 
many  places,  especially  in  Africa,  a  man  may 
marry  one  of  his  father  s  wives,  but  in  these  cases 
his  own  mother  is  definitely  excluded.  Marriage 
between  father  and  daughter  is  said  to  occur 
occasionally,  though  it  is  probable  that  in  such 
cases  the  marriage  is  not  tliat  of  a  man  with  his 
own  daughter,  but  with  one  whom  he  calls  daughter 
in  the  classificatory  sense.  The  marriage  of  a  man 
with  his  brother's  daughter  would  be  a  union  of 
this  kind,  and  such  marriages  certainly  take  place 
in  some  parts  of  Melanesia  and  in  Australia. 

(b)  Brother  and  sister. — The  case  in  which  we 
have  the  most  definite  evidence  for  this  form  of 
marriage  is  that  of  royal  families.  Examples  of 
the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  are  known  from 
history  in  the  royal  families  of  Egypt  and  Persia, 
and  occurred  also  among  the  Incas  of  Peru.  In 
recent  times  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  is, 
or  has  been,  the  custom  in  Siam,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Uganda,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  the  last 
case  the  highest  kind  of  chief  was  one  whose  fathpr 
and  mother  were  o^vn  brother  and  sister,  who  were 
themselves  the  offspring  of  a  similar  union.  In 
this  case  certainly,  and  probably  in  the  others, 
this  form  of  marriage  is  definitely  forbidden  to  those 
of  other  than  royal  or  chielly  rank,  and  the  practice 
is  due  to  the  belief  in  the  virtue  of  royal  blood  and 
the  desire  to  keep  this  blood  as  pure  as  possible. 

Marriage  between  brother  and  sister  has  occasion- 
ally been  recorded  as  the  general  custom  of  a  people. 
There  are  well-established  cases  where  marriage 
is  allowed  between  half-brother  and  half-sister, 
usually  where  they  are  the  children  of  one  father 
by  diSerent  mothers,  more  rarely  by  one  mother 
and  difi'erent  fathers.  No  other  cases  are  well 
authenticated,  and  some  records  of  the  marriage  of 
brother  and  sister,  such  as  the  case  of  the  Veddas, 
are  now  known  to  be  mistaken.  In  general,  not 
only  is  this  form  of  marriage  prohibited,  but  its 
prohibition  forms  the  central  and  most  definite 
feature  of  the  moral  code  ;  and  this  applies  to  the 
marriage  not  merely  of  own  brother  and  sister, 
but  of  those  relatives  in  the  widest  classificatory 
sense. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Morgan  and  others  that 
the  marriage'of  brother  and  sister  was  once  general 
among  mankind,  and  that  it  formed  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  but  this 
opinion  is  chiefly  based  on  misinterpretation  of  the 
evidence.  Thus,  avoidance  between  brother  and 
sister  (see  Kin,  Kinship,  III.  2)  has  been  held  to 
show  the  former  presence  of  sexual  relations  be- 
tween these  relatives.  This  is  probably  correct ; 
but  in  Melanesia,  from  which  region  some  of  our 
best  examples  of  this  form  of  avoidance  come,  the 
custom  is  almost  certainly  a  relatively  recent 
practice  due  to  external  influence.'  In  all  cases 
where  marriage  or  sexual  relations  are  allowed 
between  brother  and  sister,  they  are  probably  of 
late  occurrence,  due  either  to  relaxation  of  morality, 
or  to  the  working  of  special  ideas,  such  as  that  of 
the  virtue  inherent  in  royal  blood. 

(c)  Cousins. — It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  here 
between  the  marriage  of  cousms  in  general  and  the 
marriage  of  those  cousins,  usually  known  as  cross- 
cousins,  who  are  descended  from  persons  of  difi'er- 
ent sex.  The  marriage  of  cousins  in  general  is 
sometimes  allowed  and  sometimes  prohibited,  this 
prohibition  being  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  the 

1  Biver8,  History  of  ilelanesian  Society,  CambrMge,  1914,  U. 
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classing  of  uU  or  soiue  cousins  with  brotliers  and 
sisters  in  different  forms  of  tlie  classificatory 
system. 

Tlie  marriage  of  cousins  is  frequent  among 
Muliammadans,  usually  witli  the  daughter  of  the 
father's  brother,  and  liere,  as  in  other  cases  in 
whicli  this  form  of  marriage  occurs  sporadically, 
the  motive  is  the  desire  to  keep  property  within 
the  family. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  marriage  of  cousins 
is  that  which  takes  place  between  cross-cousins, 
namely,  cousins  who  are  the  children  of  brother 
and  sister.  In  many  places  tliis  marriage  is  not 
merely  allowed,  but  is  the  orthodox  union,  and  is 
so  habitual  that  it  determines  the  form  of  the 
system  of  relationship  and  gives  a  special  character 
to  the  whole  social  system.  All  the  peoples  who 
are  known  to  practise  this  form  of  marriage  use 
the  classilicatory  sj'stem  of  relationship ;  but  usually 
the  marriage  is  not  between  cross-cousins  in  the 
wi<le  classilicatory  sense,  but  between  the  children 
of  own  brother  and  sister.  In  some  communities 
these  relatives  are  regarded  as  husband  and  wife 
without  the  need  of  any  ceremony  or  other  social 
arrangement,  and  still  more  frequently  they  apply 
to  one  another  the  terms  used  between  husband 
and  wife,  even  when  they  are  not  actually  married 
to  one  another. 

In  the  most  frequent  form  of  this  union  a  man 
marries  the  daughter  either  of  his  mother's  brother 
or  of  his  father's  sister,  but  occasionally  his  choice 
is  limited  to  one  or  other  of  these  relatives,  the 
case  which  occurs  the  more  frequently  being  that 
ho  may  marry  the  daughter  of  his  mother's  brother 
but  not  of  his  father's  sister.  This  form  of  marriage 
occurs  among  a  few  peoples  of  Australia,  in  several 
parts  of  ]Melane.sia,  including  Fiji,  and  in  India, 
especially  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  though 
it  was  probably  once  more  widely  distributed.' 
It  is  also  found  among  the  Haida  and  a  few 
other  peoples  of  N.  America,  but  has  not  yet  been 
recorded  from  S.  America.  In  Africa  it  has  re- 
cently been  found  by  Mrs.  R.  F.  A.  Hoernle  among 
the  liottentots. 

This  type  of  marriage  has  usually  been  regarded 
as  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  dual  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and  has  probably  arisen  in  most,  if 
not  in  all,  cases  out  of  this  form  of  social  organ- 
ization. In  Melanesia  it  lias  probably  had  as  its 
immediate  antecedent  marriage  with  the  father's 
sister  or  with  the  wife  of  the  mother's  l>r()ther,  but 
elsewhere  it  seems  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
keep  property  within  the  family.^  In  some  parts 
of  Australia  the  form  taken  by  the  matrimonial 
cla.sses  involves  the  marriage  of  second  cousins,  but 
we  do  not  know  how  far  such  marriages  occur 
between  true  second  cousins  or  between  more  dis- 
tant relatives.  In  some  parts  of  the  New  Hebrides 
it  is  the  custom  to  marry  certain  relatives  whom 
we  should  class  as  first  cousins  once  removed. 
Thus,  a  man  may  marry  the  daughter  of  his 
father's  sister's  son  or  daughter,  the  daughter  of 
his  mother's  brother's  daughter,  or  the  daughter  of 
his  mother's  mother's  brother.  One  of  these  forms 
of  marriage  is  especially  frequent,  viz.  that  with 
the  daughter's  daughter  of  the  father's  sister. 

(d)  Uncle  and  niece. — In  general,  marriage  be- 
tween these  relatives  is  prohibited,  but  occasionally 
a  man  is  allowed  to  marry  his  brother's  daughter, 
and  this  marriage  would  seem  to  have  sometimes 
been  so  habitual  as  to  have  influenced  the  system 
of  relationship.  This  marriage  occurs  in  northern 
Australia  and  in  some  parts  of  Melanesia.  It  has 
also  been  recorded  elsewhere,  and  is  allowed  in 
some   parts   of   Europe.      Several    peoples    of    S. 

1  .IRAS,  mov,  |,.  on. 
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India  [lermit  a  man  to  marry  his  sister's  daughter. 
In  some  cases  it  is  only  the  daughter  of  an  elder 
sister  who  may  be  married. 

Another  marriage  which  may  be  included  under 
this  heading  is  one  occurring  in  Melanesia,  in  which 
a  man  m.iiTies  the  wife  of  his  sister's  son,  or  in 
which  he  and  his  sister's  son  have  their  wives  in 
common. 

(e)  Autit  anil  ncpketc. — Marriage  with  the  father's 
sister  occurs  sporadically  in  certain  parts  of  Mel- 
anesia, and  is  a  regular  practice  among  some  of  the 
D6n6  peoples  of  N.  America,  and  marriage  with  the 
mother's  sister  is  said  to  occur  among  the  O.ssetes 
of  the  Caucasus.  Marriage  with  the  wife  or  w  idow 
of  the  mother's  brother  is  .still  practised  in  many 
parts  of  Melanesia,  and  is  shown  by  the  nomencla- 
ture of  relationship  to  have  once  been  a  common 
practice.  This  form  of  maniage  also  occurs  among 
some  of  the  Hantu  peoples  of  Africa,  and  many 
.systems  of  reh.,iionshipof  N.  America  have  features 
which  would  be  its  natural  result. 

(/)  Grandparent  and  riranih-hild. — In  I'entecost 
Island  in  the  New  Hebrides  it  is,  or  has  been,  the 
custom  to  marry  the  daughter's  daughter  of  the 
brother  ;  and  this  marriage  with  one  who,  through 
the  classificatory  system,  has  the  status  of  a 
granddaughter  has  imprinted  itself  so  decidy  on 
the  nomenclature  of  relationship  that  it  must  once 
have  been  the  habitual  custom  of  the  people.  This 
form  of  marriage  has  also  been  recorded  among  the 
Dieri  of  Central  Australia. 

A  form  of  marriage  similar  to  that  just  described, 
in  that  a  man  marries  a  woman  two  generations 
below  his  own,  occurs  in  Ambrim,  adjacent  to 
Pentecost  Island.  In  this  island  a  man  marries 
the  daughter  of  his  sister's  son.  Still  more  widely 
distributed  is  marriage  with  the  wife  or  w  idow  of 
the  father's  father.  The  occurrence  of  this  form 
of  marriage  was  first  inferred  from  the  nature  of 
the  terminology  of  relationship  in  Fiji  and  in 
Bougainville  Island  in  the  Solomons,  but  the 
present  writer  has  since  found  it  in  vogue  in  several 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  not  only  with  some 
\vife  of  the  father's  father,  but  with  the  actual 
grandmother. 

We  do  not  at  present  know  of  marriage  between 
grandparents  and  grandchildren  outside  of  Austral- 
asia, but  there  are  features  of  some  African  systems 
of  relationship  which  suggest  its  occurrence  at 
present  or  in  the  past. 

7.  Polygamy. — The  forms  of  marriage  so  far 
described  are  characterized  by  the  social  status  of 
the  partners  to  the  union.  I'ho  varieties  now  to 
be  considered  arise  out  of  the  number  of  the 
persons  who  enter  into  union.  The  term  at  the 
head  of  this  section  is  most  conveniently  u.'ied  as  a 
generic  term  to  include  all  such  cases  other  than 
monogamy.  Its  dit'erent  forms  arc  polygyny,  in 
which  one  man  marries  more  than  one  woman  ; 
polyandry,  in  which  one  woman  mariies  more 
than  one  man  ;  and  communal  marriage,  in  which 
more  than  one  man  marries  more  than  one  woman. 

8.  Polygyny. — Though  this  form  of  marriage 
exists,  or  has  existed,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  jiractiscd  by  all  members 
of  the  community,  but  is  the  speci.al  privilege  of 
the  powerful  and  Avealthy.  Polygyny  can  be 
universal  only  among  a  people  which  obtains 
women  by  capture  or  some  other  means  from 
outside  its  own  community.  Sometimes  the 
practice  is  limited  to  chiefs,  sometimes,  where 
Large  payments  for  a  wife  are  in  vogue,  it  is  only 
the  wealthy  who  can  marry  more  than  one  wife. 
Sometimes  polygyny  is  the  privilege  of  those  who 
have  shown  their  superiority  to  the  rest  of  their 
community  in  sonu;  way,  as  in  Eddystone  Island 
in  the  Solomons,  where  a  second  wife  is  allowed 
to  men  who  have  taken  ten  heads  in  warfare. 
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Polygynous  unions  differ  considenibly  in  the 
degree  of  social  differentiation  accompanying  the 
union.  The  different  wives  may  live  together  in 
one  household,  or  each  may  liave  her  own  establish- 
ment. Sometimes  one  wife  is  superior  to  the  rest, 
and  her  children  differ  from  tlio.se  of  other  wives 
in  social  status — a  condition  which  passes  in- 
sensibly into  the  distinction  between  marriage  and 
concubinage  (see  below,  §  ii).  Sometimes  there 
are  definite  rules  regulating  the  behaviour  of  the 
husband  to  tlie  different  wives. 

Tlie  continent  in  wliicli  polj'gyny  has  reached 
its  highest  degree  of  development  is  Africa,  in 
many  parts  of  whicli  the  practice  is  so  frequent 
and  has  so  impressed  itself  upon  tlie  social  organiza- 
tion that  it  has  influenced  the  nomenclature  of 
relationshij),  and  special  t«rms  are  used  to  dis- 
tinguisli  from  one  another  the  cliihlren  by  the 
different  wives  of  a  polygynous  marriage.  Other 
regions  where  polygyny  is  well  established  are ' 
Australia  and  parts  of  Melanesia,  where  the 
polygyny  forms  part  of  an  organized  .system  of 
monopoly  of  the  young  women  by  the  old  men  of 
the  community. 

It  is  sometimes  the  custom  in  polygyny  that  tlie 
wives  shall  be  sisters,  a  man  who  marries  a  woman 
having  the  right  to  take  her  sisters  also  as  they 
reach  marriageable  age. 

9.  Polyandry. — This  custom  is  far  less  frequent 
than  jjolygyny.  At  tlie  present  time  its  chief 
home  is  in  India  and  its  neiglibourhood,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  a  definite  form  in  the  Marquesas 
Islands  and  among  the  Bahima  and  Baziba,  IJantu 
peoples  of  Africa.  In  ancient  times  it  has  been 
recorded  among  the  Arabs,  Britons,  Picts,  and 
Guanclies,  but  our  information  about  these  and 
many  of  the  recently-recorded  cases  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  whether  the  condition  was  one  of 
true  polyandry  or  a  variety  of  sexual  communism. 
Even  in  India  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  poly- 
andry to  be  associ&.ted  witli  polj-gyny,  thus  pro- 
ducing one  form  of  communal  marriage.  Two 
varieties  of  polyandry  are  generally  recognized, 
in  one  of  wliicli  liusbands  are  brothers,  wliile  in 
the  otlier  they  are  not  necessarily  related  to  one 
another.  F'oUowing  McLennan,  these  two  forms 
are  often  called  Tibetan  and  Nair  (Nayar)  respec- 
tively, but  are  better  distinguished  as  fraternal 
and  non-fraternal. 

Both  among  the  Todas  and  in  Tibet  and  neigh- 
bouring regions,  wliere  polyandry  e.xists  in  its 
purest  form,  it  is  of  the  fraternal  variety.  Usually 
the  eldest  .son  of  a  family  marries,  and,  as  liis 
brothers  grow  up,  thej'  sliare  his  wife  v.ith  him. 
Even  if  one  of  tlie  younger  brothers  takes  a  wife 
among  the  Todas,  .she  becomes  also  the  wife  of  the 
other  brothel's.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  re- 
corded cases  of  non-fraternal  polyandry  should  be 
regarded  as  polyandry  at  all.  Among  the  Nayars, 
who  furnished  JIcLennan  with  his  pattern  of  this 
form  of  polyandry,  a  girl  goes  througli  a  form  of 
marriage  with  a  man,  but  then  or  later  consorts 
with  a  number  of  men  who  need  not  lie  related  to 
one  another.  It  is  a  question,  liowever,  whether 
these  men  should  not  be  regarded  as  cicisbei 
rather  than  husbands— a  point  difficult  to  decide, 
since  the  purely  matrilineal  institutions  of  the 
people  make  the  fact  of  fatherhood  of  little  social 
importance. 

A  variety  of  polyandry  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished is  one  which  occurs  among  several 
peoples  of  India,  in  which  a  young  boy  marries  a 
wife  who  consortswitli  the  boy's  father  or  maternal 
uncle  or  some  other  man.  The  wife's  offspring  are 
counted  as  the  children  of  tlie  boy-husband,  and, 
when  the  boy  reaches  adult  age,  he  ^\'ill  consort 
with  the  wife  either  of  one  of  these  children  or  of 
some  other  boy.  -  The  motive  of  the  custom  is  said 


to  be  that  the  boy  shall  have  a  son  to  take  him  out 
of  Put  (hell).  A  similar  practice  has  been  recorded 
elsewhere,  as  among  the  Ostiaks  and  Ossetes.  In 
Melanesia  a  man  and  his  sister's  son  might  share 
a  wife  or  wives  in  common,  but  this  was  almost 
certainly  part  of  a  system  of  communal  marriage, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  also  the  true  nature 
of  some  or  all  of  the  other  cases  of  this  variety  of 
polyandry.  The  polyandry  of  the  Marquesas  is 
peculiar  in  that  the  husbands  are  of  different  social 
status,  one  husband  belonging  to  a  more  Inttuen- 
tial  section  of  the  community  than  the  other. 

We  know  \ery  little  of  the  social  mechanism  by 
means  of  which  the  status  of  (he  children  is 
determined  in  cases  of  polyandry.  In  several 
cases  it  has  been  recorded  that  the  children  are 
assigned  to  the  different  husbands  in  order  of 
age,  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  Todas, 
who  were  once  credited  witli  this  practice. 
Among  this  people  there  is  no  need  for  any  special 
ascription  of  the  children  to  the  different  husliands 
when  these  are  brothers,  owing  to  their  common 
habitation  and  their  common  possession  of  pro- 
perty. It  is  only  when  the  husbands  are  not 
brothers  that  the  necessity  arises,  and  then  father- 
hood is  determined  by  means  of  a  ceremony  at  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  the  man  who  per- 
foiins  this  ceremony  becoming  the  father  of  the 
child  for  all  social  purposes. 

^^'e  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  polyandrj-.  Among  the  Todas  and  in 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  possibly  elsewhere, 
polyandiy  is  associated  with  female  infanticide, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  polj'andry  is  a 
result  of  the  scarcity  of  women  so  produced.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  that  polyandry  has  been 
the  result  of  inequalitj'  in  the  jiroportion  of  the 
se.\es,  due  to  scarcity  of  the  food-supply,  this 
either  producing  a  small  proportion  of  female 
births  owing  to  physiological  causes  or  leading  to 
the  practice  of  infanticide. 

It  is  notewortliy  that  the  onlj[  definite  example 
of  polyandry  recorded  in  Africa  should  occur 
among  a  pastoral  people  whose  culture  possesses 
several  features  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
Todas. 

10.  Communal  or  group-marriage.— Thequestion 
whether  this  form  of  marriage  exists  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  lively  controversy  between  different 
schools  of  sociologists  for  many  years.  If  we 
define  this  type  of  marriage  as  a  union  of  more 
than  one  man  with  more  than  one  woman,  no 
one  doubts  that  cases  occur  which  conform  to 
the  definition.  This  form  of  union  is  found  among 
the  Todas,  for  instance,  but  there  it  seems  to  have 
arisen  as  a  combination  of  polygyny  with  poly- 
andry. It  is  when  we  pass  from  such  cases  to 
those  in  which  large  groups  of  men  are  held  to  be 
the  husbands  of  large  groups  of  women  that  doubt 
arises. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  turns  largely  on  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  'marriage.'  If 
this  word  be  employed  for  relations  between  the 
sexes,  there  is  no  question  that  group-marriage 
does  not  merely  exist,  but  is  a  widely  distributed 
practice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  marriage  is  re- 
garded essentially  as  an  institution  by  which  the 
social  status  of  children  is  determined,  we  are  met 
Viy  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  recorded  cases  from  this  point  of 
view  ;  and  another  difficulty  is  that  of  drawing  the 
line  between  wife  and  concubine,  between  husband 
and  cicisbeo. 

The  recorded  case  which  seems  most  to  deserve 

the  name  of  group-marriage  is  that  of  the  Ngara- 

bana    (Urabunna)    of    Central    Australia.     It    is 

stated  that,  among  this  people,  no  man  has  ex- 

I  elusive  rights  over  any  woman,  and  that  we  have 
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not  to  <io  with  a  confusion  between  wife  and 
concubine  appears  from  comparison  with  an  ad- 
joining people,  tlie  Dieri.  The  Dieri  have  a 
definite  term  for  individual  marriage,  viz.  tippa- 
tnalkii :  this  exists  side  by  side  with  the  jnrra- 
urtt  relationship,  which  is  certainly  one  in  which 
a  group  of  men  and  a  group  of  women  have  the 
right  to  sexual  relations  with  one  another.  The 
Njj'arabana  have  consorts  called  ^JsraMng^a»-«,  who 
evidently  correspond  with  the  pirrauru  of  the 
Dieri,  and  the  relations  between  the  Ngarabana 
men  and  women  who  call  one  anotliernM/)ct  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  correspond  with  the  tijipa-vvdku 
union  of  the  Dieri,  except  that  they  are  group- 
relationships,  while  the  tippnmalku  union  occurs 
between  in<lividuals.  The  tippa-malku  marriage, 
however,  is  a.-isociated  with  the  custom  of  lending 
a  wife,  while  men  other  than  the  husband  have 
marital  rights  as  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
If  the  tippa-malku  union  is  regarded  as  true 
marriage,  it  is  dillicult  to  withhold  this  name 
from  the  union  between  nupa  which  seems  to 
correspond  with  it  among  the  Ngarabana.  In 
order  to  reach  a  positive  decision  on  the  matter, 
however,  we  should  like  to  be  more  fully  informed 
about  the  exact  social  relations  which  exist 
between  children  and  the  male  partners  in  the 
different  kinds  of  union. 

In  some  parts  of  Melanesia  there  is  an  associa- 
tion of  definite  individual  marriage  with  the 
occurrence  of  sexual  relations  between  the  group 
of  men  formed  by  the  husband's  brothers  and  the 

froup  of  women  formed  by  the  wife's  sisters. 
ince  these  groups  consist  of  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  classificatory  sense,  they  may  be  of  con- 
siderable size.  This  case  is,  now  at  any  rate,  con- 
fined to  relations  between  the  sexes,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  better  not  to  regard  this  as  a  form  of 
group-marriage,  but  to  speak  of  sexual  communism 
associated  with  individual  marriage. 

Those  cases  may  be  similarly  regarded  in  which 
all  the  members  of  a  conventional  brotherhood 
possess  marital  rights  over  the  wives  of  other 
fellows.  The  most  definite  case  of  this  kind  of 
which  we  know  is  that  recorded  by  C.  G.  Selig- 
mann '  among  the  Massim  of  New  Guinea,  in 
which  all  the  members  of  a  brotherhood  who 
called  one  another  eriam  have  marital  rights  over 
the  wives  of  the  eriam. 

II.  Concubinage  and  ctcisbeism. — Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  ditficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing these  conditions  from  marriage.  The  most 
convenient  use  of  the  word  '  concubine  '  would  be 
to  denote  a  woman  with  whom  sexual  relations 
are  permitted,  although  the  union  does  not  in- 
volve fatherhood  if  there  should  be  offspring. 
Similarly,  the  term  cicisbeo  would  be  most  con- 
veniently used  of  the  male  partner  in  a  similar 
union.  If  the  terms  were  used  in  this  sense,  the 
pirrauru  a,nApiraungaru  oi  the  Dieri  and  Ngara- 
bana would  be  concubines  or  cieisbei.  The  dis- 
tinction would  be  especially  applicable  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  the  Todas,  whose  mokhthodvaiol 
would  be  distinguished  as  cieisbei  from  the 
husbands  proper,  there  being  the  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two  that  the  mokhthodvaiol 
])artnership  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  endogamy 
which  regulates  the  polyandrous  marriage.  The 
■iiwkhthodvaiol  also  never  obtains  the  status  of 
father  to  his  iiartner's  children  except  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which,  being  of  the  same  endogamous  group 
as  an  exiiectant  mother  whose  husband  is  dead  or 
missine,  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  ceremony 
which  aetermines  fatherhood. 

The  difficulty  in  using  the  term  '  ccmcubine '  in 
the  sense  thus  proposed  is  that  in  some  of  the  cases, 
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such  as  those  of  the  OT,  in  which  the  use  of  the 
term  is  fixed,  concubinage  carries  with  it  the 
social  relation  of  fatherhood,  sometimes  even  with 
full  rights  of  inlicritance  and  succession  (cf.  art. 
CoNCUBINAGK  [Introductory]). 

12.  Marriage  and  sexual  relations. — In  this 
article  marriage  has  been  considered  chiefly  as  a 
social  institution  by  means  of  which  the  relations 
between  parents  and  children  become  part  of  an 
organized  social  system.  People  among  whom 
marriage  is  a  social  institution  of  the  mo.st  definite 
kind  may  vary  greatly  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  sexual  relations  of  married  persons.  All  gra- 
dations can  be  found  between  peoples  who  regard 
any  sexual  relations  other  than  those  between 
husband  and  wife  as  a  heinous  offence  and  those 
w  ho  .allow  very  great  freedom  in  this  respect.  Of 
all  the  cases  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
however,  the  -xtra-marital  relations  of  married 
persons  are  subject  to  definite  restrictions,  the 
clue  to  the  nature  of  these  restrictions  resting 
upon  the  conception  of  a  wife  as  the  personal 
property  of  her  husband.  Thus  many  peoples 
who  will  kill  or  make  war  upon  the  olfender,  if  a 
wife  is  found  to  have  transgressed,  will  neverthe- 
less freely  allow  others  access  to  their  wives  if 
their  consent  is  asked,  or  will  oiler  no  objection  if 
relations  with  other  men  form  part  of  tlie  satur- 
nalia or  other  occasions  when  relaxation  of  the 
ordinary  moral  rules  is  allowed. 

The  chief  modes  of  departure  from  marital 
chastity  are  exchange  of  wives,  which  is  especially 
a  feature  of  Australian  society,  and  lending  wives 
to  guests,  which  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Allowing  the  use  of  a  wife  in  return  for  money  or 
other  kind  of  compensation  is  more  rare,  and  is 
often  only  a  feature  of  the  relaxation  of  morality 
which  follows  contact  Avith  external  intluence. 

13.  Sexual  relations  before  marriage. — Peoples 
differ  greatly  in  their  attitude  towards  sexual 
relations  before  marriage.  In  general,  pre-nuptial 
freedom  is  allowed  to  men,  but  great  divergencies 
are  found  in  the  views  held  about  female  chastity 
before  marriage.  Among  manj'  people  the  pre- 
marital chasttty  of  the  wife  is  so  highly  valued 
that  it  may  leacl  to  such  a  [iractice  as  infibulation 
(cf.  ERE  iii.  668',  669''),  and  the  testing  of  chastity 
may  form  an  important  part  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, the  failure  of  this  test  leading  to  annulment 
of  the  marriage  or  depriving  the  relatives  of  the 
woman  of  the  bride-price  or  other  benefits  w  hich 
they  would  otherwise  obtain  from  the  marriage. 

Among  other  peoples  freedom  of  sexual  relations 
before  marriage  is  regarded  as  a  normal  occurrence, 
and  there  may  even  be  an  organized  system  of 
payments  for  such  relations,  or  prostitution  in 
some  form  may  be  regarded  as  a  regular  prelimi- 
nary to  marriage,  and  those  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  this  career  may  be  especially  sought  as 
brides.  In  other  cases  sexual  relations  before 
marriage  may  take  place  more  or  less  freely, 
though  they  ore  not  openly  condoned.  Among 
many  peoples  such  sexual  relations  are  allowed  bo 
long  as  they  do  not  result  in  offspring,  and  often, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  occurrence  of 
jiregnancy  forms  the  usual  preliraiaary  to,  and 
occasion  for,  marriage. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  marri.ige  dependent 
upon  the  social  status  of  husband  and  wife  and  the 
numbers  of  partners  who  enter  into  union,  other 
varieties  can  be  distinguished  according  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  married  persons,  and  the 
age  at  which  the  union  takes  place. 

14.  Patrilocal  and  matrilocal  marriage.— These 
are  terms  respectively  for  cases  in  whicli  the  wife 
goes  to  live  with  her  husband,  and  the  husband 
goes  to  live  at  the  home  of  his  wife,  the  usual 
consequence  being  that  iu  the  one  case  the  children 
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will  belong  to  the  locality  of  the  father,  and  in  the 
other  to  that  of  the  raother.  These  two  varieties 
of  marriage  have  often  been  distiuguished,  especi- 
ally by  writers  on  Indian  sociology,  by  means  of 
the  Siiiihalese  words  dcega  aud  beena,  but  the 
above  terms,  first  proposed  by  N.  W.  Thomas,  are 
now  coming  into  general  use.  Intermediate  cases 
between  the  patrilocal  and  matrilocal  forms  occur 
in  which  the  man  goes  to  live  at  his  wife's  home 
for  a  time,  the  case  being  closely  related  to  that 
mode  of  obtaining  a  wife  in  which  a  man  has,  for 
a  period  of  months  or  years,  to  serve  the  parents 
of  the  woman  he  hopes  to  obtain  as  a  wife  (cf.  §  19). 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  island  of  Tiko])ia,  the  visit 
to  the  wife's  home  is  of  so  short  a  duration  that  it 
is  probably  only  a  survival  in  ceremony  of  a  former 
condition  of  matrilocal  marriage.  Still  another 
condition  is  that  which  occurs  among  the  Arabs  of 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  in  which  the  wife  re- 
turns to  the  home  of  her  parents  in  order  to  give 
birth  to  her  children. 

15.  Infant  marriage. — It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  infant  marriage  and  infant  be- 
trothal, though  the  line  between  the  two  is  often 
indefinite.  Children  are  often  promised  as  hus- 
bands or  wives  when  very  young  or  even  before 
they  are  born,  but  it  is  only  when  ceremonies  are 
performed  or  transactions  carried  through  which 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  accompanying  the 
marriage  of  adults  that  we  ought  to  speak  of  infant 
marriage. 

Even  in  this  limited  sense,  infant  marriage  is  a 
very  widely  distributed  practice.  It  is  especially 
prominent  in  India,  where  its  combination  with 
the  prohibition  of  re-marriage  of  widows  makes  it 
a  very  important  feature  of  social  life.  Infant 
marriage  occurs  as  an  established  practice  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Melanesia,  but  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  process  is  often  one  of  betrothal 
rather  than  of  marriage.  Sometimes  a  girl  married 
in  infancy  goes  at  once  to  live  with  her  husband's 
people  ;  in  other  cases  she  continues  to  live  with 
her  own  parents  until  she  is  of  age  for  the  marriage 
to  be  consummated. 

Infant  marriage  has  probably  had  two  chief 
causes.  It  is  a  means  of  promoting  the  chastity  of 
the  young,  adopted  by  peoples  who  attach  import- 
ance to  chastity  before  marriage,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  the  girl  goes  to  live  with  her 
husband's  parents,  who  are  thus  able  to  watch  over 
their  son's  wife.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of  any 
social  condition  which  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain 
a  wife,  such  as  scarcity  of  women  due  to  infanti- 
cide or  natural  causes,  or  monopoly  of  women  by 
one  section  of  the  community.  A  lowering  of  the 
age  of  marriage  for  these  reasons  only  accentuates 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  wife,  and  the  lowering 
of  age  thus  tends  to  be  progressive,  producing,  in 
course  of  time,  the  marriages  in  extreme  infancy 
which  are  found  among  some  peoples  (of.  art. 
Child  Marriage  [in  India]). 

16.  Arrangement  of  marriage. — In  the  very 
rare  cases  in  which  the  choice  ofa  consort  is  abso- 
lutely free  the  arrangement  of  marriage  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  condition 
which  seems  to  occupy  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
in  which  the  marriage  of  a  person  is  pre-determined 
by  the  social  rules  of  the  community,  as  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  man  has  to  marry  a  certain 
relative.  Even,  however,  in  cases  in  which  the 
choice  is  largely  free,  it  is  often  the  custom  to 
make  use  of  an  intermediary,  or  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  marriage  are  arranged  by  the 
relatives  or  friends  of  the  partners  in  the  proposed 
union. 

An  important  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  courtship  turns  upon  whether  the  initia- 
tive comes  from  nian  or  woman.     Among  many 


peoples  proposals  of  marriage  should  come  from 
the  women. 

The  part  played  by  other  persons  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  marriage  largely  turns  upon  the  extent 
to  which  relatives  and  friends  take  part  in  the 
pecuniary  transactions  which  so  often  accompany 
marriage  ;  but  in  many  communities  the  consent 
of  certain  relatives  is  necessary,  quite  apart  from 
this.  Among  those  peoples  whose  social  system 
is  based  on  the  family  it  is  the  consent  of  the 
parents  that  is  chiefly  needed.  Among  other 
peoples  the  place  of  the  parents  in  this  respect 
may  be  taken  by  some  other  relative,  such  as  the 
mother's  brother  or  the  father's  sister.  In  some 
parts  of  Melanesia  the  consent  of  the  father's  sister 
is  essential.  She  usually  chooses  a  wife  for  her 
nephew,  and  has  the  power  of  vetoing  his  marriage 
if  he  should  choose  for  himself. 

17.  Marriage  by  purchase. — In  most  parts  of 
the  world  marriage  is  accompanied  by  pecuniary 
transactions.  In  some  cases  payments  are  made 
by  the  husband  or  his  relatives  to  the  relatives 
of  the  woman,  this  payment  being  usually  known 
as  the  bride-price.  In  other  cases  payments  are 
made  by  the  relatives  of  the  bride,  these  being 
usually  known  as  a  dower.  In  other  cases  again 
there  are  complicated  transactions  in  which  pay- 
ments pass  between  the  two  parties,  but  often 
these  are  chiefly  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  either 
existing  alone  or,  more  frequently,  accompanying 
the  transference  of  the  bride-price  or  dower. 

Sometimes  the  payments  made  for  a  wife  or 
husband  may  be  so  large  as  to  form  a  definite 
impediment  to  marriage.  They  tend  to  raise  the 
age  of  marriage,  or  may  even  prevent  some 
members  of  the  community  from  marrying  at  all. 
In  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  payments 
seem  to  be  very  large  the  common  ownership  of 
property  distributes  the  payments  over  a  large 
circle,  making  them  more  practicable  than  would 
be  the  case  if  they  had  to  be  given  by  an  individual 
person.  Sometimes  the  payments  are  made  in 
different  stages  which  may  coiTespond  with  be- 
trothal and  marriage,  and  sometimes  they  do  not 
cease  at  marriage,  but  continue  for  some  time 
afterwards,  the  birth  of  each  child  of  the  union 
being  an  occasion  for  them. 

Among  peoples  who  follow  the  custom  of  marry- 
ing certain  relatives  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  payment  for  a  wife  is  made  only  in  those  cases 
in  wliich  a  man  marries  some  other  woman. 

The  most  frequent  mode  of  marriage  by  purchase 
takes  the  form  of  the  bride-price ;  but  in  India, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  dower  or  payment 
to  the  husband  is  the  more  usual  custom. 

18.  Marriage  by  exchange. — The  most  definite 
case  of  this  mode  of  contracting  marriage  is  that 
in  which  a  man  gives  his  sister  to  the  brother  of 
his  bride,  and,  since  this  custom  usually  occurs 
among  peoples  who  use  the  classificatory  system 
of  relationship,  it  may  lead  to  the  exchange  of 
women  between  groups  of  considerable  size.  The 
motive  usually  assigned  for  this  form  of  marriage 
by  those  who  practise  it  is  that  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  paying  for  a  wife ;  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  in  some  cases  the 
practice  may  have  arisen  out  of,  or  be  otherwise 
associated  with,  the  cross-cousin  marriage. 

19.  Marriage  by  service. — This  kind  of  marriage, 
which  has  become  well  known  through  its  occur- 
rence in  the  OT,  is  probably  not  very  common,  and, 
aa  already  mentioned  (§  14),  passes  insensibly  into 
the  matrilocal  form  of  marriage. 

20.  Marriage  by  elopement.  —  Among  many 
peoples  elopement  is  so  frequent  and  is  so  littfe 
objected  to  oy  the  community  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  regular  mode  of  contracting  marriage. 
In  some  cases  it  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
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restrictions  upon  niania;,'e  wliicli  have  dexeloped 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  become  irksome 
to  tlie  coraniiiiiity.  In  the  absence  of  any  social 
mechanism  for  the  abrogation  of  these  restrictions 
it  has  become  the  custom  to  connive  at  their  in- 
fraction by  taking  a  lenient  view  of  elopement. 
In  Australia  and  some  parts  of  Melanesia  where 
elopement  is  frequent  it  may  be  the  secondary 
consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  women  by  the  old 
men.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  a  means  of  escape 
from  the  obstacles  to  marriage  due  to  the  bride- 
price. 

21.  Marriage  by  capture. — Thisform  of  marriage 
has  aroused  great  interest  in  consequence  of  the 
idea  of  McLennan  that,  at  one  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  human  society,  it  was  the  normal  mode  of 
obtaining  a  wife.  Tbe  capture  of  wives  is  known 
to  occur,  and  the  marriage  ceremonial  of  many 
parts  of  the  world  includes  either  a  delinite  con- 
flict for  the  possession  of  the  bride  or  features 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  survivals  of  this  pro- 
cess. It  IS  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  any 
people  habitually  obtain  wives  from  without  their 
tribe,  though  the  Khonds  of  India  are  said  to  do 
so,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  conflicts  of  wedding 
ceremonial  are  deri\ed  from  other  social  processes, 
such  as  the  custom  of  marrying  relatives,  which 
gave  certain  persons  a  vested  interest  in  the 
women  of  their  own  community.  The  vogue  of 
the  cross-cousin  marriage  in  southern  India  makes 
it  probable  that  a  conllict  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  husljand  and  his  wife's  cousin  in  some 
parts  of  Malabar  is  a  survival  of  that  form  of 
marriage  in  which  the  cousin  had  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  bride. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  other  customs 
which  have  been  regarded  as  survivals  of  the  cap- 
ture of  women  from  hostile  tribes  are  rather  the 
results  of  a  social  condition  in  which  it  was  the 
custom  that  women  should  become  the  wives  of 
certain  members  of  their  own  connnunity. 

22.  Trial  marriage. — Unions  to  which  this  term 
has  been  applietl  have  been  recorded  among  many 
peoples,  but  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  cases 
should  be  regarded  as  trials  before  marriage  rather 
than  as  examples  of  marriage  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  this  article.  Temporary 
unions  are  especially  frequent  where  marriage  is 
contracted  with  little  or  no  ceremonial,  and  these 
cases  shade  off  insensibly  into  trials  before  mar- 
riage on  the  one  hand  anil  into  ease  and  frequency 
of  divorce  on  the  other.  A  union  should  be 
called  a  trial  marriage  only  if  there  is  a  delinite 
contract  or  ceremony  entennl  upon  with  the 
condition  that  the  union  shall  be  annulled  if  it  is 
unfruitful  or  if  the  parties  to  it  wish  to  separate 
after  a  certain  jieriod. 

23.  Social  functions  of  relatives  by  marriage. — 
Marriage  brings  the  partners  to  it  into  deUnite 
social  relations  with  large  groups  of  persons  in 
whom  they  had  previously  no  special  interest. 
Among  some  peoples,  and  especially  among  those 
who  use  the  classilicatory  system  of  relationship, 
these  social  functions  may  take  very  delinite  and 
well-established  forms.  Prominent  among  those 
is  the  custom  of  avoidance  (see  Kin,  Kinship,  III. 
())  between  a  married  person  and  his  or  her  parents- 
in-law.  The  restrictions  on  conduct  are  usually 
most  pronounced  in  the  case  of  a  man  and  his 
wife's  mother,  and  the  avoidance  in  this  case  may 
be  80  strict  that  the  two  are  not  allowed  to  see 
one  another  or  to  be  in  the  same  house  or  even  in 
the  same  village.  A  more  frequent  form  of  avoid- 
ance is  that  a  man  may  not  si)eak  to  his  mother- 
in-law  or  nuiy  not  speak  to  her  familiarly,  and 
still  more  frequent  is  the  custom  that  he  may  not 
use  her  personal  name,  but  must  address  her  by 
the  appropriate  term   of  relationship.     .\  similar 


mode  of  conduct  often  accompanies  the  relation- 
shij)  of  a  man  to  his  wife's  father,  but  usually  the 
avoidance  is  less  strict,  and  the  avoidance  between 
a  woman  and  her  husband's  parents  is  also,  in 
general,  less  rigid  than  that  between  her  husband 
and  her  parents.  In  some  placen  certainly,  and 
probably  everywhere,  these  customs  of  avoidance 
are  dclinitely  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  sexual  relations  between  those  who  avoid 
one  another,  but  the  occurrence  of  similar  customs 
of  avoidance  between  persons  of  tlie  same  sex 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  onlj'  explanation. 

Similar  customs  of  avoidance  also  occur  between 
brothers-  and  sisters-in-law,  using  these  tenns  in 
the  classilicatory  sense  ;  but  they  are  usually  less 
strict,  and  often  limited  to  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  the  personal  name  or  [of  familiar  conversation. 
Often  these  customs  are  combined  with  certain 
dutic"  on  the  part  of  these  relatives  towards  one 
another — duties  which  may  be  summed  up  as  those 
of  mutual  helpfulness.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  relationship  of  brother-in-law.  Some- 
times the  duty  of  helping  one  another  goes  so  far 
that  a  man  may  use  any  of  the  property  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Sometimes  the  men  must  defend 
one  another  in  case  of  danger,  while  the  presence 
of  the  relatives  on  ditl'erent  sides  may  put  an  end 
to  a  fight.  Still  another  duty  sometimes  assigned 
to  these  relatives  is  that  one  must  dig  the  grave  or 
take  the  leading  part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  other. 

This  combination  of  customs  of  avoidance  with 
the  obligation  of  mutual  helpfulness  may  possibly 
be  explained  as  having  grown  out  of  the  relations 
\Tliich  arise  when  marriages  habitually  take  place 
between  hostile  peoples,  or  they  may  be  the  result 
of  the  marriages  which  form  part  of  the  process  of 
fusion  of  two  peoples. 

24.  Marriage  ceremonial.  —  The  rites  accom- 
panying marriage  vary  greatly  in  duration  and 
complexity  among  difi'erent  peoples.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  fragmentary  that  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist,  while  in  other  cases  the  ceremonial 
may  consist  of  rites  of  the  most  diverse  and 
elaborate  kinds,  prolonged  over  weeks  or  months. 
In  the  lower  forms  of  culture  the  ceremonial  of 
marriage  is,  in  general,  scanty,  especially  where 
it  is  the  custom  to  marry  relatives.  Its  greatest 
complexity,  on  the  other  baud,  is  reached  in  India, 
south-eastern  Asia,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
the  elaboration  in  the  last  region  being  almost 
certainly  the  result  of  Hindu  influence.  It  is 
po.ssible  to  distinguish  certain  main  varieties  of 
ceremonial.  Putting  on  one  side  feasting  and 
adornment  as  the  expression  of  ajsthetic  motives 
natural  to  any  important  event  in  social  life,  we 
tind  a  number  of  ceremonies  which  are  connected 
with  the  econcjinic  side  of  marriage.  Such  is  the 
transmission  of  objects  from  the  friends  of  one 
partner  to  those  of  the  other  which  form  the  bride- 
price  or  dower.  In  some  ])arts  of  the  world,  as  in 
Melanesia,  the  transactions  of  this  kind  are 
numerous  and  complicated  and  form  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ceremonial.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  transactions  have  aspects  which  suggest  a 
religious  character,  especially  in  the  customs  of 
exchange  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  ceremonies 
of  I'olynesia,  Melanesia,  and  some  N.  American 
peoples. 

Another  group  of  ceremonies  which  maj*  have 
a  motive  chielly  econijmic  is  the  conllicts  and 
other  features  which  are  probably  indications  of 
interference  with  vested  interests  affected  by  the 
marriage. 

A  large  group  of  ceremonies  consists  of  acts 
symbolic  of  features  of  marriage.  Such  are  the 
joining  of  hands  and  the  tying  together  of  gar- 
ments.    Allied  to  these  are  the  acts  wliich  .seem 
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to  show  the  superior  status  of  one  or  other  partner 
to  the  union.  Thus  the  superiority  of  the  bride- 
groom may  be  symbolized  by  presenting  him  with  a 
whip  or  by  his  boxing  the  bride's  ears,  and  possibly 
tying  the  tali  in  India  and  the  use  of  the  wedding 
rmg  of  our  own  ceremony  may  have  had  a  similar 
meaning.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Morocco,  the  bride 
may  perform  various  acts,  such  as  riding  a  pack- 
saddle,  which  are  designed  to  give  her  power  over 
her  husband. 

SimUar  to  these  are  the  many  forms  of  rite  in 
which  bride  and  bridegi-oom  eat  together  or  march 
round  a  fire.  Other  rites,  such  as  that  of  pouring 
rice  or  wheat  on  the  head  of  the  bride,  probably 
have  as  their  motive  the  desire  to  promote  the 
fertility  of  the  union,  or  to  ensure  an  abundance  of 
food  for  the  household. 

Another  large  group  of  rites  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  idea  that  some  danger  is  atten- 
dant upon  entrance  into  the  marriage  state.  It 
may  be  that  rites  of  this  kind  at  marriage  form 
part  of  a  general  custom  of  performing  ceremonies 
at  any  transition  from  one  period  of  life  to  another — 
the  '  rites  de  passage '  of  A.  van  Gennep.^  Another 
motive  may  be  the  idea  of  the  danger  accompany- 
ing sexual  intercourse  to  which  so  great  an  etl'ect 
has  been  ascribed  by  Crawley.^ 

Among  features  dependent  on  ideas  of  this  kind 
may  be  mentioned  the  prolonged  period  which 
often  has  to  elapse  before  consummation  of  the 
marriage  is  allowed,  and  the  frequent  customs 
according  to  which  husband  and  wife  are  not 
allowed  to  see  one  another  before  a  certain  stage 
in  the  ceremonial.  The  many  rites  of  purihcation, 
the  assumption  of  new  garments,  and  such  dis- 
guises as  dressing  in  the  clothes  of  the  opposite  sex 
may  also  be  of  this  order.  It  is  probable  that 
some  rites  of  marriage  are  designed  to  impart  to 
others  the  spiritual  sanctity  which  is  supposed  to 
attach  to  newly-married  persons. 

Many  of  the  motives  for  ceremonial  so  far  con- 
sidered are  of  the  kind  usually  supposed  to  under- 
lie magic.  Other  features  are  definitely  religious 
in  that  they  involve  specific  appeal  to  some  higher 
power.  Such  are  definite  rites  of  sacrifice  and 
prayer,  while  the  practice  of  divination  to  discover 
whether  the  higher  powers  are  propitious  also  falls 
under  this  head. 

Among  most  people  of  rude  culture  no  part  is 
taken  by  any  person  who  can  be  regarded  as  a 
priest,  but,  as  definite  religious  motives  come  to 
actuate  the  ritual,  its  performance  tends  to  pass 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  persons 
especially  set  aside  for  the  performance  of  tliis  and 
otner  religious  functions. 

25.  Marriage  to  inanimate  objects. — In  several 
parts  of  India  it  is  the  custom,  under  certain 
circumstances,  that  persons  shall  go  through 
ceremonial  marriages  with  such  objects  as  a  tree, 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  dagger,  a  sword,  or  an  arrow. 
One  occasion  for  this  kind  of  marriage  is  the 
entrance  of  a  dancing-girl  upon  her  career,  the 
motive  being  apparently  that,  though  the  future 
occupation  of  the  girl  will  render  a  husband  super- 
fluous, she  shall,  nevertheless,  be  married. 

Another  motive  for  this  form  of  marriage  is  the 
belief  in  the  unluckiness  of  certain  numbers. 
Thus,  to  counteract  the  belief  that  a  second 
marriage  is  unlucky,  a  widower  may  marry  an 
inanimate  object  in  order  that  his  .succeeding 
"union  with  a  woman  shall  be  his  third  marriage. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  marriage  to  a  tree  may, 
iu  some  cases,  especially  where  this  forms  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  marriage  ceremonial,  depend  upon 
a  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  tree  upon  the  ofl- 
spring,  possibly  in  the  future  reincarnation  of  an 

1  Rites  de  passage,  Paris,  1909. 
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ancestor  represented  by,  or  whose  representative 
is  [iresent  in,  the  tree. 

26.  Marriage  after  death.— In  some  parts  of 
India  the  body  of  a  girl  who  dies  unmarried  is  the 
subject  of  marriage  rites,  while  the  marriage  of 
dead  bachelors  seems  to  have  been  a  feature  of 
ancient  Aryan  culture  {£RE  ii.  22).  The  Aryan 
practice  seems  to  have  been  connected  witli  the 
custom  of  killing  the  w'ife  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  to  have  had  as  its  motive  the  desire 
to  provide  the  man  with  a  wife  in  the  life  after 
death.  We  do  not  know  the  motive  for  the 
modern  Indian  practice. 

27.  Widowhood. — In  some  parts  of  the  world 
the  re-marriage  of  widows  is  absolutely  proliibited, 
and  in  others  widows  normally  become  the  wives 
of  certain  relatives,  while  intermediate  cases  occur 
in  which  their  marriage  is  allowed,  but  is  not 
subject  to  any  special  rules.  Among  many  peoples, 
especially  in  the  case  of  chiefs  and  more  influential 
members  of  the  community,  wives  are  killed  as 
part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  their  husbands, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
connexion  between  this  practice  and  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  re-marriage,  particularly  as  the  latter 
practice  is  often  found  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
places  where  the  killing  of  wives  on  t!ie  death  of 
the  hus.band  is  or  has  been  practised.  Two  places 
where  the  association  occurs  are  India  and  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  the  connexion  of  the  two 
practices  is  supported  in  the  latter  locality  by  the 
fact  that  widows  undergo  a  period  of  seclusion 
after  death,  with  features  suggesting  that  the 
seclusion  is  intended  to  represent  a  ceremonial 
death.  It  would  seem  that  the  prohibition  of 
re-marriage  is  adopted  when  the  more  extreme 
measure  has  been  given  up. 

Several  cases  in  which  a  widow  normally  marries 
certain  relatives  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  Africa,  a  son  takes  his 
father's  widow,  excluding  his  own  mother.  Else- 
where a  widow  may  be  married  by  the  sister's  son, 
or  the  son's  .son,  of  the  deceased  liusband  j  but  the 
most  widely  distributed  form  of  union  of  this  kind 
is  that  known  as  the  levirate,  in  which  a  wife  is 
taken  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband. 

28.  The  levirate. — The  best  known  example  of 
this  practice  is  that  recorded  in  the  OT,  in  which 
the  custom  is  limited  to  the  case  in  wliich  the 
dead  husband  has  no  children,  the  motive  of  the 
marriage  being  to  raise  up  seed  for  the  dead 
brother.  The  term  is  now  used  for  any  case  in 
which  a  man  marries  bis  deceased  brotlier's  wife, 
and  in  most  cases  the  Biblical  limitation  and 
motives  are  not  present.  The  practice  may  be 
based  on  the  idea  that  a  wife  is  property  to  be 
taken  by  the  brother  with  other  goods,  or  it  may 
form  part  of  the  duty  of  guardianship  over  tlie 
children  of  tlie  brother  and  be  designed  to  prevent 
the  management  of  the  children's  property  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  stranger  whom  the  widow 
might  otherwise  marry. 

In  India,  and  in  some  parts  of  Melanesia,  the 
practice  of  tlie  levirate  is  subject  to  the  limitation 
that  the  widow  of  a  man  may  be  married  only  by 
his  younger  brother,  a  man  having  no  right  over 
his  younger  brotlier's  wife.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  this  limitation  can  arise  out  of  the  motives 
for  the  practice  already  mentioned.  It  was  sup- 
posed by  McLennan  that  the  levirate  is  a  survival 
of  polyandry,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  these  Indian 
and  Alelanesian  cases  the  practice  is  derived  from 
either  polyandry  or  communal  marriage,  the  limita- 
tion being  connected  with  some  social  functions  of 
the  relationship  between  elder  and  j'ounger  brother 
of  which  at  present  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Though  the  OT  motive  does  not  wholly  account 
for  the  custom  of  the  levirate,  it  shows  itself  in 
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other  forms  aiimiig  many  peoples.  In  many  parts 
of  Africa  a  child  born  to  a  widow  even  many  years 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  is  held  to  be  the 
child  of  that  Inisband,  and  the  Uinkas  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  have  a  custom  according  to 
which  a  widow  without  male  offspring  who  is 
beyond  the  age  of  child-birth  will  purchase  a  girl 
and  pay  a  man  to  beget  children  by  tliis  girl  for 
her  dead  husband.  Again,  where  there  is  a  need 
for  male  oli'spring,  especially  to  perform  religious 
rit«s,  a  man  without  sons  may  call  on  his  brother 
or  some  otlier  man  to  beget  children  by  his  wife. 

2g.  Re-marriage  of  widowers. — We  know  of  no 
people  who  prohibit  the  re-marriage  of  widowers, 
and  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  subject  is 
the  difference  of  attitude  towards  marrying  with 
the  deceased  wife's  sister.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  in  polygynous  unions  it  is  often 
the  custom  to  marry  sisters,  and  among  people 
who  follow  this  custom  and  many  others  the 
wife's  sister  is  the  natural  spouse  of  a  widower. 
Other  peoples  prohibit  this  form  of  union.  Among 
many  of  tnese  peoples  the  wife's  sister  is  regarded 
as  a  sister,  a  conventional  relationship  often  shown 
in  terminology,  and  the  prohibition  of  marriage  is 
definitely  connected  with  this  idea.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  general  reprobation  of  marriage  between 
persons  who  stand  in  the  relationship  of  brother 
and  sister,  even  when  this  relationship  has  come 
about  through  some  social  convention,  and  when 
the  use  of  the  term  is  only  metaphorical. 

30.  History  of  marriage.  —  Widely  different 
views  on  this  topic  are  at  present  current.  On  the 
one  side  are  those  who  regard  monogamy  as  the 
original  state  from  which  the  other  forms  of 
marriage  have  developed  ;  on  the  other  are  those 
who  believe  that  monogamy  has  come  into  exist- 
ence by  a  gradual  process  of  evolution  from  an 
original  condition  of  complete  promiscuity  through 
an  intermediate  stage  of  group-marriage.  Lewis 
Morgan,  who  has  been  the  chief  advocate  of  an 
original  state  of  promiscuity,  based  his  opinion  on 
evidence  which  we  now  know  to  be  fallacious,  and 
at  present  not  only  do  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  promiscuous  people,  but  there  is  also  no  valid 
e\idence  that  a  condition  of  general  promiscuity 
ever  existed  in  the  past. 

The  problem  of  group-marriage  stands  on  a  differ- 
ent footing.  Whether  the  communistic  unions  of 
different  parts  of  the  world  be  regarded  as  marriage 
or  not,  there  is  no  question  that  such  unions  exist, 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  more  general  in  the  past  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  The  nature  of  the  classiticatory 
system  of  relationship  is  most  naturally  explained 
by  its  origin  in  communistic  conditions.  Even  if 
this  view  be  accepted,  however,  it  does  not  commit 
us  to  the  position  that  this  gondition  was  once 
universal  among  mankind.  It  is  possible  that 
only  some  of  the  main  varieties  of  mankind  have 
been  communistic.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that 
sexual  communism  was  the  primitive  condition  of 
mankind.  No  people  now  in  existence  can  be 
regarded  as  primitive,  or  even  as  a  sure  repre.senta- 
tive  of  primitive  conditions.  Even  if  it  be  accepted 
that  sexual  communism  was  once  widely  distributed 
or  even  universal,  it  would  remain  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  it  is  not  a  primitive  condition,  but 
only  represents  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  human 
society.  If,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  believe, 
mankmd  originally  lived  in  small  groups,  perhaps 
consisting  only  of  parents  and  children,  the 
original  state  would  have  been  monogamy,  and,  if 
BO,  the  wide  prevalsnce  of  communistic  forms  of 
marriage  must  be  ascribed  to  some  factors  which 
came  into  action  as  the  social  group  increased  in 
size.  Even  if  the  classificatory  system  be  founded 
in  communistic  conditions,  it  has  features,  such 


as  the  clear  recognition  of  generations,  which  are 
most  naturally  explained  by  its  growth  out  of  a 
still  earlier  condition  in  which  the  unions  between 
the  sexes  were  monogamous,  or  were  restricted  to 
such  small  groups  of  persons  as  to  approximate  to 
that  condition. 
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W.  H.  K.  Rivers. 

MARRIAGE  (Celtic).  —  !.  Gaul.  —  Polygamy 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  customary  in  Gaul. 
In  the  only  passage  that  we  have  on  the  subject 
(Coesar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  19)  the  plural  uxores 
is  certainly  due  to  the  plural  viri.  At  the  time 
of  Gaul's  last  struggle  against  the  Romans  every 
Gaul  bound  himself  by  a  sacred  oath  neither  to 
enter  his  house  again  nor  to  see  his  children,  re- 
latives, or  wife  (uxorcm,  vii.  66)  until  he  had  ridden 
twice  through  the  enemy's  lines.  We  know  that, 
as  in  other  places,  the  wife  (uxor)  brought  a  dowry, 
but  the  husband  also  added  an  equal  amount  taken 
from  his  own  property. 

On  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife,  the 
survivor  received  both  portions,  along  with  the 
revenues  accumulated  after  marriage  (vi.  19). 
Marriage  was  often  employed  as  a  means  of 
securing  political  alliances ;  thus  Orgetorix  gave 
his  daughter  to  Dumnorix  ;  and  the  latter  had 
his  mother  wedded  to  a  noble  of  the  Bituriges,  and 
married  his  sister  and  other  female  relatives  into 
other  cities  (i.  3,  9,  18).  The  wife's  position,  then, 
was  very  much  superior  to  that  of  a  slave.  Plutarch 
relates  that,  before  the  Gauls  had  crossed  the  Alps, 
the  women  reconciled  the  opposing  parties  after  a 
terrible  civil  war,  and  ever  afterwards  the  Celts 
continued  to  admit  their  wives  to  their  council 
when  deliberating  on  peace  and  war,  and  to  let  the 
disputes  with  their  allies  be  ruled  by  their  wives' 
judgment.  An  agreement  was  made,  later,  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  the  Celts  that,  if  the  Celts 
had  any  grievance  against  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Carthaginian  generals  would  judge,  and,  if  the 
Carthaginians  had  any  complaints  against  the  Celts, 
the  case  would  be  judged  by  the  wives  of  the  Celts 
{de  Mul.  Virt.  6;  cf.  Polysenus,  vii.  50).  The 
numerous  stories  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancients 
.about  the  women  of  the  Celts — Chiomara  (Polyb. 
xxii.  21),  Cainma  (Plut.  dc  Mul.  Virt.  20),  Enonina 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  67),  Gyptis  (Athen.  xiii.  38  ;  Justin, 
xliii.  3) — seem  to  prove  that  the  Celtic  wife  was  not 
the  passive  being  that  the  wife  has  remained  among 
most  barbarous  peoples.  (Caesar,  who  often  gives 
lier  the  title  of  laatcrfamilias,  relates  nevertheless 
that,  when  a.  pdlerfamiliits  oi  high  birth  was  about 
to  die,  his  relations  as.sembled,  and,  if  there  was 
any  suspicion  in  connexion  with  his  death,  they 
cross-examined  his  wife  like  a  slave  ;  if  any  delin- 
quency was  proved,  they  put  her  to  death  by  fire 
and  all  kinds  of  torments.  But  there  is  really 
nothing  more  in  this  than  the  exercise  of  the  power 
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of  life  and  death  whicli  the  patcrfninilias  had  over 
his  wife  as  well  as  his  (.■hildren  (vi.  19). 

2.  Ancient  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  Among  the 
ancient  Britons  the  position  of  woman  was  quite 
different.  The  women  were  the  common  possession 
of  ten  or  twelve  husbands,  especially  of  brothers, 
or  of  fathers  and  their  sons  ;  but  the  children  born 
from  these  unions  belonged  to  the  man  who  had 
married  the  woman  first  (Cfesar,  dc  Bell.  Gall.  v. 
14).  Women  were  common  property  also  in  Cale- 
donia (Dio  Cass.  Ixxvi.  12  ;  cf.  l.xii.  6).  In  Ireland, 
it  is  stated,  it  was  quite  a  natural  thing  for  men 
to  have  intercourse  with  the  wives  of  other  men, 
with  their  mothers,  or  their  sisters  (Strabo,  IV. 
V.  4  ;  cf.  Jerome,  in  Jorin.  ii.  7),  but  we  find  a 
much  more  advanced  social  state  among  the  Irish 
and  IJritons  described  in  the  ancient  epics  and  the 
collections  of  laws  and  customs. 

3.  Mediaeval  Ireland.— In  Ireland,  although  the 
wife  might  bring  all  her  own  personal  belongings 
(tinijl)  with  her,  it  was  the  livisband  lirst  of  all  who 
provided  a  dowry  (tinnscra)  for  his  wife.  This 
dowry  consisted  of  metals  (gold,  silver,  copper, 
brass),  clothing,  or  cattle  ;  sometimes  it  consisted 
in  some  condi'tion  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  future 
husband.  In  fact,  marriage  was  generally  a  sort 
of  sale,  for  the  laws  stipulate  that  the  wife's  father 
has  a  right  to  the  whole  dowry  for  the  first  year, 
to  two-thirds  the  second  year,  half  the  third  year, 
and  so  on,  his  share  decreasing  until  the  twenty- 
first  year,  when  the  debt  is  cancelled ;  during  all 
this  time  the  wife  has  control  of  what  remains  of 
her  dowry  each  year.  As  a  rule,  marriages  were 
celebrated  by  preference  on  the  first  days  of  August, 
at  the  time  of  the  Fair  of  Tailltenn,  or  in  the 
month  of  November.  Polygamy  seems  to  have 
been  practised,  perhaps  as  an  exception,  a  little 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  any  case,  if  it  was 
very  uncommon  to  have  several  wives  of  the  free 
class,  a  king  often  had  one  or  more  concubines 
of  a  servile  class  ia  addition  to  his  lawful  wife 
{citmuinter,  'fir.st  wife').  Kin.ship  ties  were  not 
always  an  obstacle  to  marriage :  Lugaid,  king  of 
Ireland,  married  his  mother ;  and  a  king  of  Lein- 
ster  had  his  two  sisters  as  wives. 

The  rights  of  the  w'oman  after  marriage  depended 
largely  on  her  personal  status  in  the  community. 
In  cases  of  separation  for  serious  oii'enee  or  by 
mutual  consent,  the  wife  received  either  the  part 
of  her  dowry  that  was  left  her  or  what  she  brought 
on  her  marriage-day  ;  in  dividing  the  property, 
all  that  she  had  acquired  by  work  and  manu- 
factured articles  was  taken  into  account,  and 
the  very  smallest  details  were  controlled  by 
law. 

4.  Mediaeval  Wales  and  Brittany.— The  laws 
of  Wales  show  in  their  archaic  parts  a  similar 
social  state.  The  woman  brought  with  her  a  dowry 
[agiccddy]  equal  to  half  of  what  her  brother  would 
have  {gioaddul),  and  articles  for  her  own  use  (argy- 
freu) ;  she  received  from  her  husband  a  present 
proportionate  to  her  position  and  payable  on  the 
morning  after  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
(cowyll).  The  conditions  of  separation  depended 
on  how  long  the  union  had  lasted.  If  it  had  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  seven  years  all  but  three 
days,  the  belongings  were  divided  equally  between 
the  couple  ;  but,  if  the  wife  left  her  husband  before 
this  time,  and  without  good  reason,  she  had  no 
right  to  anything  beyond  her  cotryll.  Polygamy 
was  forbidden.  Fosterage  seems  to  have  been  less 
wide-spread  than  in  Ireland. 

The  F.ritons  who  emigrated  from  Great  Britain 
to  Armorica  in  the  9th  cent,  called  the  dowry  given 
by  the  husband  to  the  wife  enepuuert,  '  face-price.' 
It  was  often  property  in  land.  Cf.  also  artt.  Chil- 
rntEN  (Celtic),  Ethics  and  Morality  (Celtic), 
Fosterage,  II.  5-7. 
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MARRIAGE  (Christian). —I.  The  Christian 
ideal.— The  NT  does  not  profess  to  set  forth  any 
new  law  or  theory  of  marriage.  Our  Lord's  answer 
to  the  Pharisees  who  questioned  Him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce  (Mt  19^  Mk  10-)  implies  that  the 
perfect  ideal  of  marriage  is  sufficiently  declared 
in  the  passage  in  Genesis  which  professes  to  record 
the  original  institution  of  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony (Gn  2>™).  The  teaching  and  legislation  of 
the  Christian  Church  on  this  subject  may,  there- 
fore, from  one  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a  series 
of  attempts  to  define  more  clearly  and  fully  what 
is  implied  in  the  words  of  the  original  institution, 
and  to  enforce  in  practice  the  careful  observance 
of  the  principles  therein  invohed. 

It  is,  accordingly,  not  strange  that  the  subject 
of  marriage  occupies  a  comparatively  small  space 
in  the  teachings  of  the  NT,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  general  rules  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  married  people  such  as  might  very  well  have 
found  a  place  in  the  teaching  of  any  heathen 
philosopher. 

In  the  Gospels  we  have  no  direct  reference  to 
marriage,  with  the  exception  of  our  Lord's  de- 
liverances on  the  subject  of  divorce,  which  probably 
represent  sayings  uttered  on  ditlerent  occasions, 
but  which  are,  at  any  rate,  all  to  the  same  purport : 
divorce  is  in  itself  sinful  and  inconsistent  with 
the  original  divine  institution  of  marriage.  In  the 
Epistles  we  have  a  number  of  practical  exhorta- 
tions in  which  the  duties  of  man-ied  persons  are 
clearly  declared.  The  supremacy  of  the  husband 
as  the  head  of  the  wife  is  recognized,  and  the  duty 
of  wifely  obedience  declared.  Mutual  love  and 
consideration  are  urged  with  considerable  insight, 
while  the  perfect  unity  of  husband  and  wife  as 
'  one  flesh  '  is  duly  emphasized.' 

The  NT,  in  fact,  deals  with  marriage  as  an 
established  social  institution  as  it  deals  with  other 
established  institutions,  laying  down  broad  general 
principles  of  conduct,  and  demanding  faithfulness 
and  uprightness  in  the  discharge  of  all  recognized 
duties. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  first  Christian 
teachers  to  condemn  polygamy,  for  in  both  the 
Grwco-Koman  and  the  Jewish  world  in  their  time 
monogamy  was  the  imiversal  rule.  Polygamy  is 
not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  OT,  nor  was  it  un- 
common in  ancient  Israel ;  but  the  Jewish  teachers 
of  the  post- Exilic  period  had  come  to  recognize 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
original  institution,  which  plainly  demands  the 
union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  in  marriage. 
Extra-matrimonial  connexions  might  not  be  seri- 
ously condemned  in  the  Gentile  world,  but,  for  the 
begetting  of  legitimate  children,  it  was  the  rule 
that  there  should  be  only  one  wife  to  one  husband. 
While  it  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  monogamy 
is  assumed  throughout  the  NT,  there  is  perhaps 
only  one  passage  which  a  lover  of  proof  texts 
could  quote  as  distinctly  forbidding  polygamy,  viz. 
1  Co  7-  '  Let  each  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let 
each  woman  have  her  own  husband.' 

Yet,  although  the  NT  does  not  profess  to  put 
forth  any  new  laws  on  the  subject,  it  is  most  true 
that  the  religion  of  the  gospel  has  done  inestimable 
service,  not  only  in  restoring  and  preserving  preci- 

I  The  passages  of  the  NT  dealing  divectlv  with  marriage  are 
Jit  .')31  193'=.  jik  10'M2,  Lk  lO's,  Mt  22»3*),"JIk  1219-26  Lk  20-  -^ 
Ko  "1-*,  1  Co  Oiii  IS  7  passim,  F.i>h  J-"-*-,  Col  3i»i-,  1  Ti  i"'-!-  69 1"", 
Ue  131, 1  p  31  8. 
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ous  priiicijiles  which  were  boinf;  forgotten  in  an 
age  of  luxury  ami  grievous  moral  laxity,  but  also 
in  changing  profoundly  men's  ideas  of  the  marriage- 
relation  anil  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  This 
result  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  the 
NT. 

(1)  The  spirit  and  tcacliiiig  of  the  NT  tend  to 
put  the  mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife  in  the 
foremost  place.  Marriage  has  been  described  as 
a  provision  for  the  propagation  of  the  race  and  the 
proper  bringing  up  of  cliildren.  The  NT  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  Christian  liousehold 
and  the  rightful  education  of  Christian  children, 
but  does  not  describe  this  as  the  main  object  of 
marriage.  Again,  marriage  lias  lieen  regarded  as 
a  provision  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  natural  desire 
and  a  restraint  upon  unbridled  indulgence.  St. 
Paul  acknowledges  that  marriage  serves  this  pur- 
pose, but  does  not  give  it  any  great  prominence 
(1  Co  V*').  According  to  the  book  of  Genesis, 
marriage  was  instituted,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  man's  social  nature.  Because 
it  was  'not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone,' 
because  companionship  with  his  fellows  was  neces- 
sary for  the  perfect  development  of  his  naturCj 
marriage  was  instituted  to  provide  hira  with  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  form  of  companion- 
ship. Thus  the  words,  '  The  twain  shall  become 
one  flesh,'  imply  much  more  than  a  merely  carnal 
relationship  —  a  thought  which  is  instructively 
developed  by  St.  Paul  in  Eph  S'^"'- 

(2)  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  whole 
conception  of  the  marriage  -  relation  has  been 
changed,  and  changed  for  the  better,  by  the  high 
and  honourable  position  accorded  to  women  in  the 
NT,  and  the  gimeral  improvement  in  the  status 
of  woman  wliicli  has  been  brought  about  under 
Christian  influence,  and  which  has  not  yet,  per- 
haps, reached  its  final  goal.  A  system  in  which 
'  there  can  be  no  male  and  female  (Gal  3^)  so  far 
as  all  blessings,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  are 
concerned,  under  which  husband  and  wife  are 
taught  to  remember  that  they  are  '  joint-heirs  of 
the  grace  of  life'  (1  P  3'),  must  of  necessity  tend 
to  elevate,  and,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  to 
equalize,  the  marriage-relation. 

When  St.  Paul  compares  the  marriage-bond  to 
the  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church,  he  is, 
no  doubt,  makin"  use  of  a  very  familiar  idea  fre- 
quently expressed  by  the  OT  prophets,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  Christian  community.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  however,  that  tlie  substitution  of  Christ — our 
brother — for  the  awful  Jaliweh  of  the  OT  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  the  essential  differ- 
ence, in  fact,  between  the  old  world  conception 
and  that  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  ancient 
Romans  had  a  high  ideal  of  the  sanctity  of  married 
life — an  ideal  which,  as  the  very  bitterness  of  the 
satirists  proves,  was  not  wholly  lost  in  the  terrible 
immorality  of  the  times  when  Christianity  made 
its  appearance.  Nevertheless,  among  Jews  and 
Romans  alike,  as  also,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
among  the  Greeks,  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur|ioscs,  that  of 
a  slave  to  her  master.  Under  the  gospel  the 
superiority  of  the  husljand  is  more  that  of  the 
parent  to  the  child  or,  ratlier,  of  a  protecting 
Diottier  to  a  .■winter.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that 
the  terms  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  husband 
and  the  duties  of  obedience  and  reverence  on  the 
wife's  part  are  put  forth  in  the  NT  are  too  strong 
to  be  in  harmony  with  our  ideas  in. day,  and  that 
we  have,  in  fact,  passed  beyond  the  point  of  view 
of  the  NT.  If  so,  this  very  .ulvance  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  outcome  of  the  gospel  just  a^<  truly 
as  the  abolition  of  slavery — another  social  institu- 
tion which  is  nowhere  directly  condemned  in  the 
NT.     It  may  be  argued  on  rational  grouiuls  that 


the  natural  characteristics  of  the  sexes  must  in- 
volve a  certain  superiority  and  controlling  power 
on  the  man's  side  in  tlie  nuptial  relation  ;  but  such 
questions  cannot  be  di.  idea  by  the  mere  appeal  to 
isolated  texts  of  the  IJible. 

(3)  The  union  of  the  sexes  has  been  purified, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  married  relation  secured, 
by  the  absolute  prohibition  of  every  kind  of  extra- 
matrimonial  connexion.  Such  connexions  were 
regarded  with  absolute  indilVerence  by  the  Greeks, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  temporary  connexion 
with  the  iralpa,  or  courtesan,  came  to  be  much 
more  highlj-  valued  than  the  legitimate  marriage, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  home  life  and  the 
status  of  the  lawful  wife.  ]5y  the  Romans,  it  may 
be  said,  such  connexions,  though  not  so  lightly 
regarded  n-s  among  the  Greeks,  were,  on  the 
whole,  regarded  with  contemptuous  indifl'erence. 
Although  the  case  was  different,  so  far  as  the 
Jewish  law  was  concerned,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Jews  would  be  much  influenced  by  the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  thought  in  the  Gentile  world  and  would 
imbibe  soiuelhing  of  the  very  lax  principles  of 
morality  current  in  their  day.  All  such  con- 
nexions are  emphatically  condemned  in  the  NT, 
and  it  is  expressly  taught  that  the  phy.sical  con- 
nexion of  itself  involves  the  obligation  of  the 
mariiage-bond  (see  1  Co  6'°). 

(4)  The  gospel  emphatically  condemned  divorce 
as  es.sentially  sinful.  In  ancient  Rome  divorce 
was  regarded  as  in  .some  sense  dishonourable, 
and  therefore  undesirable.  For  five  hundred  and 
twenty  years  it  was  boasted  that  divorce  was  un- 
known in  Rome  (Val.  Max.  ii.  1),  and  the  very 
bitterness  with  which  the  satirists  denounce  the 
laxity  of  their  time  in  this  matter  shows  that 
the  old  idea  has  not  yet  been  wholly  lost.  Never- 
theless, it  is  only  too  evident  that,  in  the  time 
of  luxury  and  advanced  civilization  in  which  the 
gospel  was  first  preached,  divorce  was  coming  to 
be  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  indifl'erence  as  a 
commonplace  fact  in  ordinary  social  life. 

The  Jews  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
divorce  (cf.  art.  'Divorce,'  in  JEiv.  [1903]  ()24-628), 
and  it  is  probable  that  Mt  19'  most  truly  represents 
the  form  of  their  question  to  our  Lord.  They  de- 
sired to  have  His  opinion,  not  on  the  question  of 
the  lawfulness  of  divorce,  but  as  to  the  causes  for 
which  divorce  might  be  legitimately  instituted. 
Our  Lord's  answer  declares  the  essential  sinfulness 
of  divorce  as  inconsistent  with  the  original  institu- 
tion of  marriage. 

(5)  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  about  marriage  as 
the  .symbol  or  analogue  of  the  mv-lical  union  of 
Christ  with  His  Church  (Eph  5^=-=")  has  had  a  pro- 
found eflect  on  Christian  thought,  elevating  and 
purifying  the  concejition  cf  marriage.  Marriage 
for  the  Christian  is  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  social  institution  ;  it  is,  above  everything 
else,  'a  holy  estate.'  Man  and  wife  -.wr.  no  longer 
twain,  but  one  llesb.  This,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  implies  more  than  a  merely  pliysical 
union.  How  much  more?  It  may  be  said  that 
it  implies  a  perfect  union  of  love  and  allection,  and 
entire  community  of  aims  and  interests,  as  also  of 
worldly  possessions,  and  a  i>erfect  mutual  under- 
standii'ig.  This  positivist  explanation  may  perhaps 
seem  suflicient  to  the  modern  mind  ;  but  it  i.^  easy 
to  see  that  the  comparison  with  the  spiritual  union 
between  Christ  and  the  Church  might,  to  Hellenic 
readers,  very  naturally  suggest  something  more, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  metaphysical  basis 
for  the  union  of  aims,  ali'ections,  and  interests. 
'I'bis  basis  may  be  conceiv(<l  as  a  sort  of  mystic, 
(1I-,  possibly,  psycho-physi<al  bond,  uniting  the  two 
spirits  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  single  personality. 
It  is  quite  conceivable— we  may  even  say  that 
it  is  probable— that   some   such  idea  was  in  the 
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mind  of  the  Apostle.  The  idea  may  not  seem 
altogether  absurd  to  a  modem  metaphysiciau ; 
but,  if  it  should  seem  inconceivable,  we  are 
not  bound  to  defend  the  infallibility  of  St.  Paul's 
metaphysics,  and  may  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  simple,  positive,  and  practical  view  of  the 
union. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  idea  of  a  mystic  or  psj'clio-physical  bond 
formed  in  matrimony  is,  essentially,  that  sacra- 
mental view  of  marriage  which  was  authoritatively 
defined  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  is  still  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  Roman  and  Eastern 
churches,  and  which  has  had  important  practical 
consequences  for  Christian  thought  and  Christian 
life.' 

2.  Marriage  rites  and  ceremonies. — The  history 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  accompanying  marriage 
belongs  properly  to  the  sphere  of  the  Christian 
antiquarian ;  but,  inasmuch  as  those  rites  and 
ceremonies  have  been  the  subject  of  mystical  inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  Christian  theologians,  and 
have  thus  acquired  a  certain  religious  significance, 
a  brief  notice  of  them  may  well  find  a  place  in  the 
present  article. 

Marriage-celebrations  in  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  have  been  either  essentially  religious 
functions  or,  at  all  events,  accompanied  by  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  The  solemnization  of  mar- 
riage by  a  religious  ceremony  is,  therefore,  no  new 
thing  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Church.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  single  feature  in  the  marriage- 
services  of  the  Christian  communities  that  cannot 
be  traced  back  to  the  sponsalia,  or  to  the 
nuptial  ceremonies,  of  the  Roman  Empire.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  form  of  our  Christian  ser- 
vices, the  ministerial  benediction,  and  the  clear 
expression  of  Christian  doctrine  in  prayers  and 
exhortations  have  helped  to  preserve  a  living  sense 
of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  marriage  as  taught  in 
the  NT.  , 

Marriage  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  affair  of  the 
family.  In  the  earliest  period  the  Christian  con- 
gregation regarded  itself  as  a  spiritual  family,  and 
the  life  and  concerns  of  every  member  of  the  con- 
gregation were  of  intimate  mterest  to  the  whole 
body.  No  member  of  the  congregation  ought  to 
enter  upon  so  important  a  step  as  the  contract  of 
matrimony  without  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
whole  congiegation.  This  is  implied  in  the  words 
of  Ignatius : 

77p€lTei  5e  TOts  ya^jLovai  #cai  Tais  "ya/xoujue'cais  ^  fiera  yvitifiri^  roii 
ejrt<rit(iirou  ttji-  tvuiinv  iroiizitrBai,  Iva  o  ■yo/xos  jj  Kara  Kvpiov  Ka\  juTj 
leaT*  eTTiSv/iiav  (Ely.  ad  Pvlycarp.  v.). 

It  is  inconceivable,  therefore,  that  the  celebration 
of  marriage  should  not  have  been  accompanied 
from  the  very  first  with  suitable  acts  of  Christian 
worship,  or  that  the  accustomed  marriage-rites 
should  not  have  been  celebrated  asa  solemn  religious 
function.  With  the  expansion  of  the  Church  and 
the  consequent  weakening  of  the  close  bond  of 
social  union  between  members  of  the  same  con- 
gregation, the  necessity  for  ecclesiastical  sanction 
for  maiTiage  would  be  less  strongly  felt,  and  mar- 
riages might  be  contracted  without  any  formal 
benediction. 

The  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  from  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  cent,  onwards,  shows  that  what  we 
should  now  describe  as  civil  marriages  were  not 
unknown,  perhaps  were  not  uncommon,  but  at  the 
same  time  were  strongly  discountenanced  bj'  the 
Church.  It  is  evident  that  the  general  feeling  in 
the  Church  was  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  to-day. 
\\  hile  a  religious  ceremony  w.as  not  required  as  a 
condition  of  Christian  communion,  it  was  felt  tliat 
the  right  and  proper  course  was  for  all  Cliristiau 

1  Whenever  the  sacramental  idea  is  referred  to  in  this  article, 
It  may  he  taken  that  tiie  idea  herein  explained  is  meant. 
*  J.  B.  Ughtfoot  prefers  yafxovaiui. 


people  marrying  honourably  to  seek  the  benediction 
of  the  Church  upon  their  union.' 

From  the  5th  cent,  onwards  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  celebration  of  marriage  with  ecclesi- 
astical benediction  was  the  almost  universal  custom. 
The  inference  which  has  sometimes  been  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  about  A.D.  802  Charlemagne 
prohibited  marriage  without  benediction  {Cajiit. 
vii.  363)  and  that  so  late  as  A.D.  900  Leo  tlie 
Philosoplier  issued  a  similar  edict  (Novel.  89),  that 
purely  civil  marriages  were  very  common  up  to  the 
end  of  the  8th  or  9th  cent.,  is  not  borne  out  by 
anything  that  we  know  of  those  ages. 

Nevertheless,  marriage  without  benediction, 
though  thus  condemned  by  the  civU  law,  was,  if 
otherwise  unobjectionable,  regarded  as  valid  in  the 
Church  up  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
That  Council  (A.D.  1563,  sess.  xxiv.)  decreed  that 
henceforth  no  marriage  should  be  considered  valid 
unless  celebrated  by  a  priest  in  the  presence  of 
at  least  two  other  witnesses.  The  decree,  indeed, 
clearly  expresses  the  principle  that  the  ceremony 
is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament,  the  matter 
of  which  remains,  as  before,  the  consent  of  the 
parties ;  but  it  claims  the  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  to  regulate  the  conditions  under  which  a 
valid  marriage  can  be  celebrated.  The  decree  holds 
good  only  in  those  countries  in  which  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  have  been  published. 

In  the  Eastern  Chtuches  the  Confession  of  Peter 
Mogilas  of  Kieif  (A.D.  1640),  in  which  the  priestly 
benediction,  the  accustomed  formularies,  and  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  declared  to  be 
essentials  of  marriage,  is  regarded  as  authoritative. 

The  marriage-ceremonies  in  use  all  over  the 
Christian  world  for  hundreds  of  years  past  contain 
elements  derived  from  two  sources,  viz.  the  spon- 
salia, the  ancient  ceremony  of  betrothal,  and  the 
«  uptioe,  or  marriage-ceremony  proper.  The  solemn 
troth-plight,  the  joining  of  hands,  and  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  a  ring  or  rings  with  certain  gifts 
of  money^the  arrhce,  pledge  of  the  dowry — were 
the  principal  features  of  the  betrothal  ceremony. 
The  veiling  of  the  bride,  the  crowning  of  the  brifle 
and  bridegroom,  the  formal  handing  over  of  the 
bride  by  her  parent  or  guardian  to  the  care  of  the 
bridegroom,  tne  solemn  declaration  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contract,  and  the  bringing  home  of  the 
bride  in  triumphal  procession  to  her  future  home 
were  the  accustomed  nuptial  ceremonies.  The 
priestly  benediction  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
the  distinctively  Christian  addition  to  the  ancient 
ceremonies,  yet  even  this  may  have  been  simply 
a  special  sanctification  of  the  ancient  congratula- 
tions of  the  family  ;  it  is  even  possible  that  in  the 
Christian  service  there  was  some  attempt  to  recall 
the  ancient  confarreatio,  which  had  by  Christian 
times  become  practically  obsolete,  but  which,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  sacrifice  and  solemn  bene- 
dictions, was  the  only  form  recognized  by  Roman 
law  for  the  celebration  of  an  absolutely  indissoluble 
marriage.  The  reference  to  the  demand  for  ten 
witnesses  in  St.  Ambrose^  would  naturally  suggest 
the  confarreatio.  Old  customs  are  often  preserved 
in  an  imperfect  fashion  even  when  they  have 
become  obsolete  (see  Marei.age  [Roman]). 

1  The  following  passacjes  may  be  referred  to  as  bearing  out 
the  view  here  presented :  Clem.  Alex.  Peed.  iii.  11,  Strom,  iv. 
20 ;  Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  9,  de  Pudic.  i  (this  passage  is  worth 
quoting  in  full ;  '  Ideo  penes  nos,  occultae  quoque  coniunctiones, 
id  est  non  prius  apud  ecclesiam  professac,  iuxta  moechiam  et 
fomicationem  iudicari periclitantur.  Nee  inde  consertae  obtentu 
matrimonii  crimen  eludant ') ;  Ambrose,  Ep.  xix.  7,  condemning 
mixed  marriages  with  unbelievers,  which  the  Church  censured, 
but  could  not  wholly  prevent  in  the  earlier  centuries  ;  Synefiius, 
bishop  of  Ptolemais,  Ep.  ex. ;  Basil,  Ep.  xvii.,  canon  G9,  itc. 

2  '  Nam  si  inter  decern  testes  confectis  sponsalibus,  nuptiis 
consummatis,  quaevis  femina  viro  coniuncta  mortali  non  sine 
magno  periculo  perpetrat  adulterium  '  (de  LapSM  virfjinis  con- 
secyattx,  v.).  This  passage  may,  of  course,  simply  refer  to  the 
old  Bomao  custom  by  way  of  example. 
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There  is  no  express  ovideiice  that  the  veiling  of 
the  bride  formed  part  of  the  Koinan  ceremonies  of 
betrothal  ;  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  conlined 
to  the  nuptials  proper.  In  TertuUian's  time, 
however,  it  was  a  betrothal  ceremony  amongst 
Christians,  the  bride  tont inning  to  wear  tiie 
betrothal  veil  from  the  time  of  llie  betrothal  to 
the  wedding-day  (Tcrt.  fic  Virf/.  n/nndis,  xi.). 

A  passage  in  Tertullian  Avould  .seem  to  imply 
that  the  giving  of  a  ring,  thougli  a  liariiiless 
heathen  custom,  was  not  practised  by  Christians 
in  his  day  (rfc  Itlulul.  xvi.).  This  may  liave  been 
the  case  with  some  of  the  .stricter  or  more  old- 
fa.sliioned  Christians,  but  the  nnivcrsal  custom  ol 
the  Church  from  tlic  4(li  cent,  onwards  would 
seem  to  show  that  ihe  giving  of  the  ring  bad 
always  been  generally  [iractiseil. 

The  crowning  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
condemned  by  Tertulli.an  as  implying  acknow- 
ledgment of  beathoii  deities.  Yet  it  continued  to 
be  commonly  practised  in  the  Western  Cliurch  long 
after  his  day.  In  the  Eastern  Church  it  prevails 
to  the  present  day,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most 
important  ]>art  of  the  marriafje-cereraony,  marriage 
in  the  East  being  often  described  as  '  the  crowning.' 

That  sponsalia  and  actual  nuptials  were  still 
regarded  as  distinct  ceremonies,  between  wliich  an 
inter\'al  of  time  might  elapse,  up  to  tlie  middle  of 
the  9tli  cent.,  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  fope 
Nicholas  I.  to  tlie  Bulgarians  (A.D.  865  [PL  cxix. 
980]),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  'Western  Church.  It  is,  however,  most 
probable  that  from  much  earlier  times  the  two 
ceremonies  liad  been  generally  combined  in  practice. 
Formal  sponsitlui  were  not  required  by  Itonian 
law,  and  were  frequently  omitted.  In  such  cases 
it  would  be  natural  that  the  giWng  of  the  ring, 
the  troth-plight,  and  other  espousal  ceremonies 
would  take  place  at  the  actual  marriage.  The 
Anglican  custom  of  celebrating  the  lirst  part  of 
the  marriage-service  in  the  body  of  the  Cliurch, 
while  the  coneluiling  prayers  and  benediction  are 
said  at  the  altar,  is  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  dis- 
tinction between  espousals  and  marriages. 

3.  Asceticism  and  marriage. — The  idea  that 
there  is  something  necessarilj'  impure  and  degrad- 
ing in  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  marriage,  or  that, 
at  all  events,  marriage  must  be  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  grudging  concession  to  human  weakness, 
finds  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  NT.  Not- 
withstanding the  strict  inculcation  of  the  general 
principle  of  self-denial,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  celibate  or  vii-gin  state  is  in  any  way 
higher  or  holier  than  the  estate  of  marriage. 
There  is  just  one  ])assage,  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
John  (14*),  which,  however  interjireted,  seems  to 
imply  a  preference  for  the  virgin  state  ;  otherwise 
the  NT  gives  no  suiqwrt  to  the  doctrine.  If  St. 
Paul  prefers  the  unmarried  state,  it  is  on  purelj' 
utilitarian  grounds,  liecause  of  the  greater  freedom 
from  worldly  cares  enjoyed  by  the  unmarried.  If 
we  may  accept  the  I'astoial  Epistles  as  his,  or  as 
expressing  his  mind,  the  Apostle  thought  it  most 
desirable  that  younger  widows  should  contract  a 
second  marriage.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  what  we  maj' 
call  ascetic  ideas  were  widely  prevalent,  not  only 
among  the  Esscnes  (q.v.)  in  Judaism,  but  in  certain 
circles  in  the  heathen  world,  it  is  very  likely  that 
such  ideas  were  to  some  extent  prevalent  in  the 
Church  from  the  very  first.  The  awful  prevalence 
of  vice  and  immorality,  the  consequent  demand  for 
a  resolute  fight  against  those  'fleshly  lusts  which 
war  against  the  soul,'  and  a  sen.se  of  the  strength 
of  sensual  desires  ami  impulses  would  naturally 
create  a  feeling  ol  repulsion  against  all  forms  ot 
indulgence,  even  the  most  innocent,  in  those  newly 
aronseil  to  a  desire  for  a  new  and  higher  life.  It  is 
uot  Burpri.siiig,  therefore,  that  lioui  the  middle  of 


the  3id  cent,  the  ascetic  view  should  have  taken  a 
firm  hold  on  the  Christian  Church  and  should  have 
speedily  become  the  predominant  and,  in  fact, 
universally  accepted  view.  'J'lie  rise  of  monasi  icism 
and  the  admiration  aroused  by  the  devotion  of  the 
monastics  and  also,  from  the  middle  of  the  4th 
cent.,  the  inten.silied  worldliness  of  the  now  fashion- 
able Clinnh  would  naturally  foster  tlie  growth  of 
the  ascetic  ideal.  The  comniand,  'Love  not  the 
world  '(1  Jn2"),  had  to  find  some  new  interpretation 
when  the  world  was  no  longer  a  professedly  heathen 
world,  but  a  community  of  nominal  Christians. 
The  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Gnostics,  liasilidians, 
S.aturniniaiis,  Encratites,  etc.,  and  of  the  Mani- 
ilueans,  of  the  essential  sinfulness  of  conjugal 
union  was,  of  course,  formally  condemned,  but  in 
the  extra\agaiit  laudations  of  virginity  in  the 
writings  of  St.  .Jerome,  and  even  the  more  moderate 
utterances  A  St.  Augustine,  the  disparagement  of 
the  niaiTied  state  sometimes  apiiroaches  \ery  closely 
to  the  views  of  those  heretics.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the 
virgin  staie  firmly  held  its  ground,  and  led  to 
many  extravagances.  But  the  teaching  of  the  NT 
and  the  constant  witness  of  the  Church  served  at 
all  events  as  a  safeguard  against  the  worst  results 
of  the  disparagement  of  marriage. 

It  was  not  until  the  Keforniation  of  the  16th 
cent,  that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  vindi- 
cate the  claims  of  healthy  home  life  and  hapi)y 
marriage  to  a  position  of  eiinaiity  with  the  virgin 
state.  In  Luther's  eyes  all  monastic  vows  were 
essentially  sinful  (de  Vtdis  innnnstii-is,  1521),  and, 
in  general,  the  IJeformers  maintained  a  similar 
position.  The  question  of  the  superiority  of  vir- 
ginity became  an  essential  point  of  controversy 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their  op|ionents, 
and  the  Council  of  Ti'cnt  (sess.  24,  can.  x.)  con- 
demned with  anathema  the  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  the  married  state  with,  or  its  superiority  over, 
the  state  of  celibacy.' 

The  objection  to  second  marriages,  which  were 
discouraged  by  the  Church  and  absolutely  forbidden 
by  the  Montanists,  was  one  result  of  the  ascetic 
spirit.  This  we  should  now  regard  as  a  mere 
harmless  eccentricity  of  no  serious  importance  in 
the  history  of  Christian  thought ;  but  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  another  result  of  the  ascetic  move- 
ment—the enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergj-. 

It  is  signilicant  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  the 
3rd  cent,  that  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
clerical  marri.age  seems  first  to  have  become 
prominent.  Hitherto  the  clergy,  like  other  Christ- 
ian men,  might  be  married  or  not,  according  to 
their  discretion.  Those  who  held  the  essential 
superiority  of  the  celibate  life  would  naturally 
consider  that  the  clergy,  as  especially  belonging 
to  the  class  of  holy  persons,  should  Ije  unmarried. 
At  all  events,  in  the  3rd  cent,  it  came  to  be  recog- 
nized tliat,  as  each  man  should  '  abide  in  that 
calling  wherein  he  was  called  '  (1  Co  7-"),  the  clergy 
should  not  contract  marriage  after  their  ordination. 
Decisions  to  this  eli'ect  are  found  in  the  canons  of 
some  local  sjTiods,  though  the  Council  of  Ancyra 
(A.D.  314)  innde  an  exception  in  the  ca.se  of 
de.acons,  who,  before  ordination,  should  inform  the 
bishop  if  they  intend  to  marry.  From  this  posi- 
tion it  was  a  natural  step  to  the  view  that  after 
ordination  clerics  should  cease  to  maintain  con- 
jugal relations  with  their  wives— a  view  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  put  forth  except  by 
a  council  of  celibates.  Tlie  Council  of  Elvira 
(Illibcris;  A.D.  305)  laid  down  this  rule  under 
penalty  of  deprivatiim.  The  ecumenical  Council 
1  III  some  fit  his  Hoiniliefl— c.t/.  JJfhn'Ut!.  serin.  4,  in  Sr-yaphim, 
fi,n-iii.  1-  ClirvBONtoni  slroncly  ftBSGrt.s  tlie  eiiu.-il  l.lesspiliiess  of 
till-  marricit  state.  Joviniaii,  IIih  oppont-nt  of  St.  .lerome,  was 
a  wanii  ndvocite  of  tiie  s:un'-  \  i.-u  .  Im(  the  yclielal  i-oii8Cil8U80( 
Cliriblmii  Qptiiioii  vvafi  on  the  utUer  side. 
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of  Nioooa  (A. P.  ^-25)  was  restrained  from  passing  a 
similar  ordiniime  only  by  the  emphatic  protest  of 
the  Martyr  Confesaor  Paphnutius,  who  pleaded 
earnestly  in  favour  of  the  perfect  sai;itity  of 
marrie<l  life.  From  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,  the 
principle  that  the  clergy  ought  to  be  celibates  was 
universally  adopted  in  theory  in  the  Western 
Church.  Pope  Siricius  (A.D.  3S5)  in  his  Epistle  to 
Himerius  (PL  xiii.  1132  ft.),  described  by  H.  H. 
Milman  '  as  '  the  first  authentic  Decretal,  the  first 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  became  a  law 
to  the  Western  Church,'  absolutely  interdicted  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  Nevertheless,  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  despite  the  zealous  efforts  of  men 
like  Boniface!.,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Anselm, 
and  St.  Dunstan,  despite  papal  edicts  and  decrees 
of  councils,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  continued 
to  exist  in  every  part  of  Europe.  It  was  regarded 
in  general  with  indifference,  sometimes  with  ap- 
proval, by  the  laity,  and  was  zealously  contended 
for  as  a  right  by  the  secular  clergy.  Even  after 
the  vigorous  crusade  of  Hildebrand  (1020-85), 
the  '  scandal,'  as  it  was  considered,  of  '  clerical 
concubinage'  maintained  its  e.xistence  here  and 
there,  though  it  was  probably  never  after  Hilde- 
Ijrand's  time  regarded  with  the  same  indifference 
as  before. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  rule  of  celibacy  has 
never  been  imposed  on  the  inferior  clergy.  By  the 
6th  Council  of  Constantinople  (in  Trullo ;  A.D. 
680)  the  marriage  of  clerics  after  ordination  was 
forbidden,  but  for  those  married  before  ordination, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bishops,  the  continuance 
of  conjugal  relations  was  permitted  ;  the  wife  of  a 
bishop  was  compelled  either  to  become  a  deaconess 
or  to  retire  into  a  convent.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses this  remains  the  rule  of  the  Eastern  Churches 
to  the  present  day,  except  that  marriage  is  not 
merely  permissible  but  compulsory  for  the  parish 
priest,  who  must,  however,  be  married  before 
ordination.  The  bishops  are  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  monastics,  so  that  no  parish  priest 
can  look  forward  to  promotion  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  his  Church. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  law  and  Church  discipline.— 
The  Cliristian  Cliurch  from  the  very  beginning  was 
constituted  as  an  organized  society  or,  at  all  events, 
as  a  closely  connected  congeries  of  societies  claim- 
ing as  a  right  and  duty  to  exercise  moral  super- 
vision and  disciijline  over  individual  members. 
Church  law  an<t  ecclesiastical  jui'isdiction  are, 
then,  no  late  outgrowth  or  corrujition  of  primitive 
Christianity,  but  trace  their  origin  to  the  earliest 
time,  and  even  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  It  was 
inevitable  that  in  tlie.\pustolic  Age  such  questions 
connected  with  marriage  sliould  arise  as  would  be 
considered  suitable  for  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
munity. In  1  Co  7  we  have  an  interesting  example 
of  such  questions  and  of  the  apostolic  method  of 
dealing  with  them.  The  saying  of  Ignatius  as  to 
the  necessity  of  submitting  a  proposed  marriage- 
contract  for  the  approval  of  the  bishop  has  already 
been  quoted. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  matters  connected 
with  marriage  should  have,  from  the  Apostolic 
Age  until  now,  occupied  an  important  jilace  in 
ecclesiastical  legislation.  From  the  civil  side, 
marriage  is  regarded  as  a  legal  contract  which 
must  be  regulated  for  practical  purposes  by  the 
State.  From  the  Christian  point  of  \iew,  marriage 
is  a  holy  estate  which  the  Church  may  claim  to 
regulate  in  the  highest  interests  of  religion  and 
morality.  Experience  shows  that  there  must  ever 
be  a  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  two  juris- 

1  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianiip,  London,  1S72,  i.  97  ;  see  also 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Lecturet  on  the  Hint.  0/ the  Ea^tfrn  Chvrch,  do. 
1861,  lectt.  i.  and  v. ;  H.  0.  Romanoff,  Rites  and  Customs  0/  the 
Greco-Russian  Church,  do.  1368:  Pfiotius,  Nomocanon,  Paris, 
161S. 


dictions,    and    that,   consequently,   difficulties  in 
practice  may  often  result. 

'  AliaeauJitle^esCaesaiuui,  -iliae Christ i ;  alindPapianusaliud 
Paulus  noster  praeoepit'  (Jerome,  Ep.  Ixxvii.  3). 

But,  while  in  theory  it  is  very  simple  to  say  that 
the  Christian  must  at  all  events  give  the  'leges 
Christi '  the  first  place  in  his  obedience,  in  practice 
he  may  often  find  himself  confronteil  with  the 
question  whether  a  law  or  supposed  law  of  the 
Church  must  really  be  received  as  a  divine  ordi- 
nance. So  long  as  the  Church  was  a  small  and 
uninfluential  body  in  the  heatlien  world,  it  did 
not  much  matter  whether  its  regulations  for  the 
discipline  of  its  members  came  into  conllict  with 
generally  received  opinions  or  not,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  the  earlier  centuries  Christians 
were  content  to  abide  by  the  rulings  of  their 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  though  even  then  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Church  censures  were 
sometimes  defied  or  evaded  when  Christians  wished 
to  avail  themselves  of  some  legal  right  in  opposition . 
to  the  rule  of  the  community.  The  case  of  mixed 
marriages  with  Jews  or  pagans,  which  often  took 
place  despite  the  ecclesiastical  prohibitions,  is  an 
example  in  point. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  matter  was  settled  by 
allowing  marriage,  for  Christians  at  all  events,  to 
become  entirely  an  affair  of  the  Church.  Much 
laxity  of  observance  might  prevail,  and  the  lawless 
men  of  the  mediajval  period  might  often  flout  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  the  law  ;  the  princes  of  the 
Prankish,  Teutonic,  and  other  new  nations  might 
decline  to  abandon  their  ancient  right  to  have  a 
plurality  of  wives  ;  but,  none  the  less,  it  was  fully 
recognized  that  the  Church's  jurisdiction  in  such 
matters  ought  to  be  respected  as  supreme.  It  is  in 
the  modern  period,  since  the  Reformation,  that 
the  question  of  the  two  jurisdictions  and  the  proper 
relations  of  the  one  to  the  other  has  come  into 
prominence  and  ha.s  given  occasion  to  inanj'  practi- 
cal difficulties  arising  from  the  conflict  of  two 
different  ideals.  The  Reformers  vindicated  the 
claims  of  the  State  and  of  the  civil  magistrate  as 
against  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  mediaeval 
Chnrch,  holding  that  the  laws  of  the  Christian 
State  must  be  regarded  as  Christian  laws  and  must 
Ije  obeyed,  and  that  no  law-abiding  citizen  should 
be  subjected  to  Church  censure  or  other  social 
1  inconvenience  for  neglecting  some  ecclesiastical 
ordinance,  so  long  as  he  did  nothing  illegal  or 
dishonourable.  It  was,  of  coui'se,  understood  that 
no  law  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  gospel 
should  be  obeyed.  The  Roman  Catholic  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  in  general  admitting  the 
iluty  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  State,  held  that 
it  was  the  province  of  the  Church  to  define  what 
sliould  or  should  not  be  considered  lawful  in  the 
matter  of  marriage.  Both  parties  would  agree 
that  the  object  of  all  marriage  laws  should  be  to 
safeguard  purity  and  morality,  and  would  probably 
admit  that  the  Church  had  no  riglit  to  impose  any- 
thing in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  State,  unless 
it  were  in  some  sort  necessary  for  that  object ;  but 
the  Reformers  would  by  no  means  concede  to  their 
opponents  that  it  was  for  the  Church  to  impose  any 
regulations  which  it  plensed,  whether  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  not.  The  two  ques- 
tions which  in  modern  times  liave  given  occasion  to 
most  diliiculty  have  been  the  question  of  divorce 
and  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  valid  matri- 
mony. 

(«)  Dirorce. — Divorce,  in  the  strict  and  proper 
.icceptaiu-e  of  the  term,  means  the  complete 
rupture  of  the  marriage-bond,  the  persons  divorced 
l>eing  left  free  to  marry  again.  Canonists  and 
theologii'.ns,  however,  frequently  apply  the  term 
to  what  is  more  properly  called  'separation'  or, 
when  sanctioned  by  legal  process,  'judicial  separa- 
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tion,'  ill  wliicli  tlie  rim-nlum  is  not  supposed  to  be 
broken  ami  lenianiiifio  is,  tlieroforc,  not  per- 
missible. Tlio  latter  is  deseribed  as  rlivortimn  a 
mcnsii  ct  thorn,  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  more 
complete  i/irortiiim  n  vinculo  mntriiiuinn. 

It  lias  been  universally  admitted  that  adultery 
and,  perhaps,  some  other  gTavc  ollonces  justify  the 
separation  of  man  and  wife.  Sucli  separation  is, 
indeed,  contrary  to  the  high  Christian  ideal  of 
marriage ;  but  under  the  new  dispensation,  as 
under  the  old,  it  is  necessary  for  the  hardne.ss  of 
men's  hearts  in  this  imperfect  worlil  to  make  |)io- 
vision  for  occasional  failures  to  attain  the  perfect 
ideal.  Hut,  while  this  is  the  case  with  i-egard  to 
separation,  tlieie  has  been  considerable  dillerence 
of  opinion  on  the  more  difficult  question  of  divorce 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  broad  general 
principle  is  that  divorce  is  something  which  ought 
not  to  be,  that  it  ought  not  even  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  possibility  by  Christian  people.  But  is  the 
broad  general  principle  to  be  regarded  as  a  law 
binding  universally  and  unconditionally?  If  any 
exceptions  are  to  be  allowed,  in  wh.at  cases  do  they 
apply  ?  Should  man  and  woman  staiul  on  the  same 
footing  as  regards  the  right  to  cLaini  divorce  ? 
ShouKl  any  difference  be  made  between  cases  where 
both  partners  are  professing  Christians  and  those 
in  which  one  is  an  unbeliever  or  a  heretic  ?  These 
and  similar  questions  have  from  century  to  century 
occupied  the  attention  of  Christian  teachers  and 
legislators. 

The  teaching  of  our  Lord  on  this  subject,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  found  in  four  passages  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  viz.  Mt  S^"-  19'-^  Mk  10■--'^ 
and  Lk  IG'^  In  Mark  and  Luke  the  prohibition 
of  divorce  and  re-marriage  is  absolute  and  un- 
qualified ;  in  Matthew  the  qualifications  'saving  for 
the  cause  of  fornication,'  'except  for  fornication',' 
are  added.  Roman  Catholic  divines  and  those 
Anglicans  who  adopt  the  stricter  view  maintain 
that,  as  each  Gospel  must  be  taken  in  and  by  itself 
as  authoritative,  the  passage  in  Mark  must  be 
accepted  as  the  decisive  rule  for  Christians,  while 
the  qualified  statement  in  Matthew  must  be  under- 
stood as  merely  giving  sanction  to  separation  '  a 
raensa  et  thoro '  in  case  of  a<lultery. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the 
ordinary  rules  of  exegesis  require  us  to  interpret 
the  unqualified  statements  in  Mark  and  Luke 
by  the  fuller  and  more  balanced  statement  in 
Matthew,  so  that  we  must  not  take  each  Gospel  as 
an  independent  entity,  but  must  compare  one  with 
another  to  ascertain  what  Christ  really  taught. 
Moreover,  it  is  contended  that,  when  He  spoke 
about  divorce,  our  Lord  must  have  had  in  miml 
the  complete  severance  of  the  marriage-bond,  since 
that  was  the  only  meaning  His  hearerscould  possibly 
attach  to  the  word.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
sayings  in  Mark  and  Luke  are  simidy  ordinary 
examples  of  the  method  of  the  great  I'rophet,  who 
was  accustomed  to  set  forth  broad  principles  in  an 
absolute  and  sometimes  an  extreme  form,  leaving 
it  to  His  people  to  apply  His  teachings  with  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  in  the  manner  of  legisla- 
tion to  their  individual  cases  and  needs.  That 
this  principle  has  always  been  recognized  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sermon  <m  the  Mount  with- 
out in  the  least  detracting  from  the  supreme  value 
of  that  great  utterance  cannot  well  be  denied. 
Our  Lord  as  teacher  was  a  prophet  rather  than 
a  legislator.  Hence  it  is  maintained  that  the 
passage  in  Matthew  may  be  taken  as  a  fuller 
expression  of  the  Lord's  mind  than  the  briefer 
passages  in  the  other  Gospels,  that  we  have  His 
express  .sanction  for  divorce  in  case  of  adultery, 
with  consequent  permi.ssion  to  marry  again  in  the 
ease  of  the  innocent  partner.     It  is  not,  of  course. 


denied  that,  if  the  bond  is  broken,  it  is  broken 
alike  for  both  partners,  but,  as  the  guilty  partner 
is,  or  has  been,  living  in  notorious  sin,  and  can  give 
no  evidimce  of  rcpeiilance  except  by  abstaining 
altogotlicr  from  marriage,  such  guilty  partner  must 
necessarily  be  refused  the  Church's  benediction  in 
the  case  of  remarriage.  The  latter  principle  has 
been  invariably  and  universally  accepted. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  adultery  atl'ects  the 
marriage  relation  more  closely  than  any  other 
ofi'ence,  yet  it  may  fairly  bo  said  that  there  are 
other  things  which  may  make  married  life  so  in- 
tolerable, and  the  perfect  ideal  union  so  impossible, 
that,  if  divorce  or  separation  be  allowed  at  all,  the 
grounds  for  such  separation  ought  not  in  reason  to 
be  confined  to  the  one  ofleMcc  of  adultery.  This 
difficulty  was  met  by  many  of  the  Fathers  hy  show- 
ing, on  good  Scriptural  authority,  that  idolatry, 
covetousness,  unnatural  oH'ences,  et  c. ,  might  rightly 
be  classed  under  the  heading  of  spiritual  adultery. 
There  is  probably  no  more  than  a  formal  dillerence 
between  thi.'  and  the  argument  which  appeals  most 
forcibly  to  modern  minds — that  there  are  oH'ences 
which  make  married  life  so  intolerable  that  there 
can  be  no  restoration  of  all'ection,  that,  where  the 
tie  of  affection  has  been  absolutely  destroyed,  the 
real  vinculum  has  been  ruptured,  and  that,  there- 
fore, such  oH'ences  may  rightly  be  put  in  the  same 
category  as  conjugal  infidelity  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.' 

The  passafjes  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have  been  treated  aa 
they  stand  in  tJie  NT  without  any  reference  to  the  results  of 
modern  criticism  ;  it  will  he  ;,enerally  ii-hiiittefl  that  sueli  treat- 
ment is  justifled  in  dealing  with  etliical  or  doctrinal  (piestioiis. 
It  must,  however,  be  a'.-kiiowledi,'ed  that  the  recent  higher 
criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  lias  thrown  a  new  lit,'ht  upon 
the  matter  and,  to  ft  certain  extent,  strengthened  the  case  of 
those  who  condemn  divorce  absolutely.  A  larj'eaiid  increasing 
number  of  competent  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  qualifica- 
tion, '  except  for  the  cause  of  fornication,'  formed  no  part  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  (^-ff-.  A.  B.  Bruce,  II.  Weiss,  H.  H.  Wendt, 
1'.  W.  Schmiedel,  B.  W.  Bacon,  C.  G.  Monteflove),  and  that  He 
forbade  divorce  simply  and  absolutely.  The  four  passages  are 
reduced  to  two.  The  passage  Lk  Iti^'^.  probably  derived  from 
the  source  Q,  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  an<i  genuine 
form  which  has  been  edited  by  the  first  Evangelist  in  Mt  G32. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  Mt  1!)3  »  and  Mk  102-C2  are  hut  slightly 
different  versions  of  the  same  conversation,  while  everything 
goes  to  show  that  the  form  in  Mark  is  the  original  (see  W.  O. 
AUen,  ICC,  'St.  Matthew,' 3  Edinburgh,  1912,  ad  toc.).^ 

If  the  modern  critical  view  is  generally  accepted, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  that  the  case  of  those 
who  absolutely  condemn  divorce  will  be  somewhat 
strengthened,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  existing 
state  of  opinion  on  the  whole  will  be  very  much 
affected.  The  acceptance  of  the  critical  view  will 
simply  bring  into  greater  prominence  the  fact  that 
questions  of  this  Kind  have  never  really  been  de- 
cided on  grounds  either  of  exegesis  or  of  authority 
pure  and  simple,  but  that  our  interpretation  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  has  always  been  guided  by  moral 
and  theological  considerations.  The  saving  clauses, 
wapeKTiis  \6you  iropveias  and  /xi)  iwl  iropve/^i,  may  be 
admitted  to  be  early  notes  of  interpretation  auded 
by  the  Church — a  reminiscence,  perhai)s,  of  instruc- 
tion actually  received  from  the  Lord — but  those 

1  Augustine  frequentl.v  expressed  the  idea  of  the  w  ider  inter- 
pretation of  'fornication.'  '.si  infldelitofl  fornicutio  est,  et 
idololatria  infliielitas,  et  avaritia  idololatria,  non  est  dubitanduni 
avaritiam  fornicationem  esse'  {tie  Serm.  D<»)iiiii,  l.  xvi.  46). 
Sec  also  several  passages  to  the  same  effect  in  the  d«  Conjiujiis 
adxUlerinia.  In  the  Helraclali'inel,  Augustine  expresses  doubt 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  exegesis  (i.  10).  Passages  from 
llermas  and  Origcn  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed  are  also  cited 
(cf.  Bingham,  Antiq.  xxil.  v.  2). 

3  W.  0.  Allen,  though  holding  the  critical  view,  yet  protest*, 
in  letters  to  Tht  Guardian  (Ixv.  |1910J  92n,  985,  1(184  f.,  1782), 
against  making  use  of  critical  results  to  decide  dogmatic  ques- 
tions, and  Justifies  the  use  of  the  NT  as  received  by  the  Church. 
.1.  Keble,  in  his  pamphlet,  '  An  argument  for  not  proceeding 
iinniedlately  to  repeal  the  laws  which  treat  the  nuptial  bond  aa 
indissoluble'  (Oxford,  1867),  attempted  to  defend  the  stricter 
view  on  the  ground  that  the  passages  in  Matthew  were  meant 
only  for  the  Jews  of  Christ's  own  time,  and  were  not  to  apply  to 
Ohristians,  for  whom  the  absolute  prohibitions  were  intended. 
'This  view  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  much  approval,  and 
It  DOt  now  advanced. 
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who  plead  for  the  right  of  divorce  will  still  main- 
tain that  the  interpretation  was  fully  justified  and 
quite  on  a  level  with  many  of  our  other  interpre- 
tations of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  only  other  j)assage  in  the  NT  where  the 
subjeet  of  divorce  is  directly  treated  is  1  Co  7, 
where  St.  Paul  appeals  to  our  Lord's  authority, 
repeating  the  general  prohibition  of  divorce.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  to  indicate  that,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  separation  between  wife  and  husband, 
he  has  the  special  case  of  conjugal  intidelity  before 
his  mind.  The  presumption  is  rather  the  other 
way,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  he  were  merely  think- 
ing of  tlie  case  of  separation  for  what  we  should 
describe  as  incompatibility  of  temper.  The  chief 
interest  of  tliis  chapter  centres  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  with  reference 
to  matters  about  which  he  could  not  appeal  to  any 
direct  utterances  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recognizes  the  possibility 
of  separation  '  a  mensa  et  thoro  '  (v.") ;  if  husband 
and  wife  are  separated  for  any  reason,  they  are  to 
remain  single  or  become  reconciled  to  each  other. 
Even  though  he  were  not  actually  considering  the 
case  of  separation  for  conjugal  infidelity,  we  may 
feel  sure  that,  if  he  had  done  so,  the  Apostle  would 
have  approved  of  the  counsel  given  in  the  Shepherd 
of  Hernias. 

Tlie  Jewish  husband  who  divorced  his  wife  w.-vs  forbidden  by 
the  I.1W  to  take  her  back  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  gospel 
to  give  prominence  to  the  possibility  of  repentance ;  and  so 
Hernias  charges  the  husband  who  has  put  away  his  unfaithful 
wife  to  remain  unmarried  (5ta  ti\v  n^Tavoiav)  so  that  the  sinner 
might  have  an  opportunity  for  repentance  with  consequent 
restoration  {Mand.  iv.  1). 

In  the  second  place,  St.  Paul  deals  with  the  case 
of  a  marriage  between  a  Christian  and  an  unbe- 
liever—Jew or  heathen.  If  it  is  desired  that  the 
union  should  continue,  well  and  good  ;  if  not  (v."), 
a  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such 
a  case,  and,  if  the  unbeliever  dissolves  the  con- 
ne.\ion,  the  Christian  is  free.  This  must  be  taken 
to  mean  free  to  marry  again  (cf.  Ro  T"-  for  the 
use  of  the  terms  'freedom'  and  'bondage').  This 
passage  was  expressly  cited  in  later  times  as  the 
authority  for  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  permits  divorce  by  mutual  consent  in  cases 
of  mixed  marriages  between  Christians  and  unbe- 
lievers (see  Innocent  III.,  Decretales  Gregorii,  iv. 
19,  'de  Divortiis,' ch.  7). 

The  canon  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
unqualifiedly  forbids  divorce  'avinculo  matrimonii,' 
if  both  i>arties  at  the  time  of  marriage  had  been 
baptized  Christians.  In  the  Eastern  Churches,  on 
the  contrary,  divorce  is  permitted,  not  only  for 
adultery,  but  also  for  other  serious  causes,  as,  e.g. , 
high  treason,  designs  by  either  party  on  the  life  of 
the  other,  insanity,  leprosy,  etc.  ;  but  no  one  is 
permitted  to  obtain  a  divorce  more  than  once.  In 
East  and  West  alike,  in  the  earlier  period,  and 
more  especially  after  tlie  ascetic  movement  became 
popular — i.e.  after  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent. — 
the  Fathers  were  strong  in  their  denunciations 
of  re-marriage,  even  in  the  case  of  an  innocent 
partner.  In  some  cases  such  unions  were  made 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  censure  and  at  least 
temporary  excommunication.  Yet,  while  the  civil 
laws  permitted  re-marriage,  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  eloquence  of  the  Fathers  could  not  entirely 
prevent  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  average  lay 
opinion  did  not  generally  approve  of  the  excessive 
rigidity  of  what  we  may  call  the  ecclesiastical 
view.  The  Eastern  Church,  however,  has,  from 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Constantinople,  been  at  all  times  more  dependent 
on  the  civil  power,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
more  subject  to  the  influence  of  lay  opinion,  than 
the  Church  of  the  West,  where  the  power  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  more  unfettered. 


In  the  matter  in  hand  this  diflference  is  very 
well  illustrated  in  the  oth  cent,  by  the  moderation 
of  the  views  of  St.  Basil,  who  refused  to  condemn 
re-marriage  absolutely,  though  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  of  Lactantius,  as  compared  with 
the  Western  teachers  of  the  same  period.  Yet 
even  u])  to  the  12th  cent.,  when  tlie  present  canon 
law  of  the  Roman  Church  was  finally  formulated, 
it  is  evident,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
decrees  of  synods  and  councils,  that  it  was  not 
possible  in  practice  to  enforce  strictly  the  principle 
of  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  mamage. 

Re-marriage  in  certain  cases  is  permitted  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly  by  the  following  Councils ; 
Elvira  (Illiberis,  c.  305),  Vannes  (465),  Agde  (506), 
Orleans  (533),  Compifegne(756),  and  Bourges  (1031)  ; 
to  these  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  the  churches  under  his  control, 
which  in  some  respects  perhaps  goes  to  an  extreme 
in  making  allowances  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  but  in  which  very  considerable  liberty  is 
allowed  in  the  matter  of  re-marriage. 

Civil  legislation  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to 
Justinian  bears  witness,  indeed,  to  the  growth  of 
Christian  influence  in  the  attempts  made  to  limit 
the  grounds  for  divorce  and,  in  general,  to  make 
divorce  more  difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  law  per- 
mitting divorce  by  mutual  consent  remaineti  in 
force  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  while  the  grounds 
on  which  it  might  be  obtained  were  numerous 
enough.  Under  the  legislation  of  Theodosius  the 
Second  and  Valentinian  a  wife  might  divorce  her 
husband  for  (1)  treason,  (2)  adultery,  (3)  homicide, 
(4)  poisoning,  (5)  violating  sepulchres,  (6)  forgery, 
(7)  stealing  from  a  church,  (8)  robbery,  (9)  cattle- 
stealing,  (10)  attempts  on  her  life,  (11)  intro- 
ducing immoral  women  into  the  house,  and  (12) 
common  assault.  A  husband  might  divorce  his 
wife  for  any  of  the  above  causes,  and  also  for 
(13)  dining  with  men  not  relatives  without  her 
iiusband's  permission,  (14)  going  from  home  at 
night  without  permission  or  reasonable  cause,  and 
( 15)  frequenting  circus  or  theatre  without  permis- 
sion ;  to  which  Justinian  added  (16)  procuring 
abortion,  and  (17)  mixed  bathing. 

It  was  very  natural  that  t^ie  Reformers  in  the 
16th  cent,  should  call  in  question  the  rigid  medieval 
views  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  regarding  them  as 
an  outcome  of  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  supreme  jurisdiction,  and  as  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  asceticism.  The  Protestant  and 
Reforming  divines  held  that  divorce  with  the  per- 
mission of  re-marriage  was  justified  in  the  case  of 
adultery  and,  generally  speaking,  of  cruelty  or 
prolonged  desertion.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
the  same  view  was  generally  expressed  by  Anglican 
teachers,  even  by  those  who,  like  J.  Cosin  and  H. 
Hammond,  are  generally  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  High  school  in  theology. 

The  Reformers  rejected  the  sacramental  theory 
of  marriage,  and  held  that  the  words  '  the  twain 
shall  become  one  flesh'  signified  no  more  than  a 
very  comprehensible  union  based  on  common  in- 
terests and  mutual  afl'ections.  The  doctrine  that 
marriage  could  be  dissolved  only  by  death,  since 
husband  and  wife  could  no  more  cease  to  be  hus- 
band and  wife  than  brother  and  sister  to  be  brother 
and  sister,  seemed  to  tliem  to  be  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  sacramental  doctrine.  This  is  not, 
indeed,  wholly  true  ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  hold 
the  sacramental  view,  or  something  very  like  the 
sacramental  view,  and  yet  to  believe  that  grievous 
sin  may  rupture  the  mystic  bond  as  really  and 
completely  as  death  itself.  Still  it  is  evident  that 
rejection  of  the  sacramental  theory  makes  it  easier 
to  reject  the  strict  doctrine  of  indissolubility. 
In   the  next  place,  the   Reformers  maintained 
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that,  since  Beparution  '  a  meiisa  et  thoro'  was  jiei- 
niitted,  it  was  more  conducive  to  morality  and 
move  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  I  Co  7° 
that  an  innocent  partner  should  be  allowed  the 
right  of  remarriage  tlmn  that  temptations  to  ii  life 
of  sin  should  be  multiplied.  Further,  they  i>oiuted 
out  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  lunon  law 
forbidding  divorce  had  not  succeeded  iu  putting  an 
end  to  the  evil ;  that  in  the  later  period  the  multi- 
plication of  grounds  on  which  marriage  might  be 
declared  null  and  void  nh  initio,  implying  the 
consequent  dissolution  of  perfectly  hunouiable 
unions,  had  really  made  divorce  easier  and  more 
common  than  before,  and  had  become  a  grave 
scandal  and  the  source  of  much  immorality. 
Finally,  with  their  profound  reverence  for  tlie 
Scriptures  of  the  01,  it  wa.s  natural  that  the 
Reformers  should  urge  that  divorce  could  not  in 
every  case  be  morally  wrong,  since,  if  it  were, 
it  could  never  have  been  allowed  by  God  under 
any  circumstances.  This  last  argument  was  put 
forward  by  John  Milton  with  much  power  and 
eloquence  in  his  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce 
(1643).  Probably  no  Christian  writer  has  ever 
gone  so  far  as  Milton  in  advocating  the  utmost 
liberty  for  Christian  men — he  does  not  concede  the 
liberty  to  women — in  this  matter.  He  is,  indeed, 
willing  to  admit  that  '  what  God  has  joined  to- 
gether man  may  not  put  asunder,'  but  he  will  by 
no  means  allow  that  a  mere  marriage  contract  or 
ceremony,  though  entered  ujion  freely  by  mutual 
consent  and  duly  consummated,  must  necessarily 
constitute  such  a  joining  together.  Marriage  is 
indissoluble  onlj'  when  there  is  complete  and  per- 
fect unity  of  heart  and  .soul  between  the  partners. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  absurdities  to  which 
MUton's  doctrines  would  lead  if  pushed  to  their 
logical  conclusions  are  a  sufficient  refutation,  nor 
does  this  work  of  his  seem  to  have  had  much  effect 
on  English  thought  in  his  own  or  any  succeeding 
age. 

In  most  Roman  Catholic  countries  civil  legisla- 
tion has  conformed  to  the  ecclesia.stical  ruling  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  divorce  has  been  for- 
bidden. In  Austria,  however,  it  is  permitted  to 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  France  is  an  exception.  The  Code  A'ci- 
poUon  (1804-10)  restricted  the  unlimited  licence 
which  had  been  permitted  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Revolution,  but  allowed  divorce  on  various 
grounds,  including  'mutual  consent.'  With  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  (1816),  the  older  law 
W£is  again  adopted  and  divorce  wa.i  forbidden.  It 
was  not  until  1884  that  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
NayoUon  were  revived,  with  certain  modifications, 
serious  injuries  or  cruelty  being  admitted  as  sufli- 
cient  cause,  but  divorce  by  mutual  consent  being 
forbidden. 

In  America  the  laws  vary  from  one  State  to 
another.  In  S.  Carolina  and  Maryland,  originally 
Roman  Catholic  States,  divorce  is  not  permitted  ; 
in  New  York  it  is  granted  only  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  ;  while  in  Maine  and  Dakota  it  may  be 
granted  on  almost  any  pretext. 

If  the  Report  of  the  Commis-sion  appointed  by 
Edward  VI.  {Refomuitio  legum  ecclesv:isticarttm) 
had  resulted  in  legislation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
opinions  of  Crannier,  Bucer,  and  Peter  Martj-r  in 
favour  of  divorce  would  have  become  part  of  the 
law  both  of  the  English  Church  and  of  the  En;^lish 
State.  With  the  king's  death,  however,  the  i)ros- 
pect  of  any  alteration  of  the  old  law  passed  away. 
The  Commission  appointed  to  report  on  the  case  of 
the  Marquis  of  Nortnampton,  who,  having  obtained 
a  scp.ar.ation  under  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  desired 
to  marry  again,  allowed  the  second  marriage  ;  but, 
as  the  marriage  had  already  taken  j>lace  while  the 
Commission   was  sitting,   its  decision   cjinnot   be  i 


considered  as  absolutely  unbiased.  The  Marquis, 
however,  was  advised  to  have  his  second  marriage 
legalized  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  an  Act 
to  that  effect  was  passed  in  1548,  but  was  rejfealed 
when  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne.  This  case 
is  important,  as  it  may  be  said  to  have  ruled 
English  practice  until  the  passing  of  the  Divorce 
Act  of  1867.  The  canons  of  1604  (can.  107)  con- 
firmed the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  to 
grant  judicial  separation,  but  only  on  condition 
that  a  definite  pledge  was  given  by  the  parties  not 
to  contract  a  second  marriage.  Divorce  proper 
with  privilege  of  re-marriage  could  be  obtained 
only  by  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Between  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  and  the  passing  of  the 
Divorce  Act  317  cases  had  been  dealt  with  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  England  and  1-16  in  Scotland. 

The  Act  of  1857  aboli.shed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  matrimonial  cases,  and 
established  a  civil  court  for  the  purpose.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  divorce  can  now  be  obtained 
through  the  court  without  spe<ial  legislation,  but 
the  law  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  where  an  Act 
of  Parliament  is  still  necessary.  In  Scotlaml  a 
wife  may  obtain  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  alone,  but  in  England  cruelty  or  other 
serious  ofleuce  on  the  husband's  part  must  be 
proved  in  addition.  In  both  countries  a  wife  may 
be  divorced  on  the  ground  of  adultery  alone. 

In  1909  a  Royal  Commission  vas  appointed  to 
consider  tlie  whole  question  of  the  laws  relating  to 
divorce  and  separation.  The  Commission,  after  very 
careful  investigations,  extending  over  two  years, 
published  their  report  in  Nov.  1912.  No  attempt 
has  as  yet  been  made,  however — up  to  the  middle 
of  1915 — to  give  ell'ect  to  their  recommendations  by 
way  of  legislation.  On  two  points  the  commis- 
sioners were  unanimous  :  if  divorce  is  to  be  allowed, 
the  method  of  procedure  should  be  cheapened  bj- 
the  institution  of  special  courts,  so  that  the  divorce 
should  Ije  made,  not  easy  for  any  class,  but  as  easy 
for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich;  secondly,  men  and 
women  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  a 
wife  being  allowed  to  divorce  her  husband  on  the 
ground  of  adultery  alone.  The  majority  of  the 
commissioners  were  in  favour  of  extending  the 
grounds  on  which  divorce  might  be  granted  so  as 
to  cover  cases  of  wilful  desertion  for  at  least  three 
years,  cruelty,  incurable  insanity  after  five  3ears' 
confinement,  and  imprisonment  under  commuted 
death  sentence ;  but  a  stroug  minority  protested 
against  this  proposal,  and  iJaimed  that  divorce 
should  be  granted  only  iu  cAse  of  adultery. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1888,  in  which  this  difficult  practical  question  was 
fully  discussed,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  authoritative  ruling  of  the  Anglican  Church 
as  a  whole  at  the  present  time. 

*(1)  Inasmuch  as  Our  Lord's  words  expressly  forbid  divorce 
except  in  tbc  case  of  fornication  or  adultery,  the  Christian 
Cliurch  cannot  recopnize  divorce  in  any  other  lliaii  the  excepted 
case,  or  give  any  sanction  to  the  marriage  of  any  person  who 
has  been  divorced  contrary  to  this  law  during  the  life  of  the 
other  party. 

(2)  That'in  no  case,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  innocent  pjirty 
in  the  case  of  a  divorce  for  foniicatioii  or  adultery,  sliould  the 
truilty  parly  he  regarded  as  a  fit  recipient  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Church  on  marriage. 

(3)  That,  recognizing  the  fart  that  there  has  always  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Church  on  the  question  whether 
Our  Lord  meant  to  forbid  marriage  to  the  innocent  party  in  a 
divorce  for  adultery,  the  Conference  recommends  that  the  clergy 
should  not  be  instructed  to  refuse  the  s.ipr;»ments  and  other 
privileges  of  the  Church  to  those  who  under  civil  sanction  are 
tiiua  married.'  These  resolutions  were  reartlrmed  by  the  Con- 
ference of  IflOS,  with  an  addition  to  the  effect  that  '  when  an 
innocent  person  has  l)y  means  of  a  court  of  law  divorced  a 
spouse  for  adultery,  and  desires  to  enter  into  another  contract 
of  marriage,  it  is  undesirable  that  such  a  contract  should  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  Church.' 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  self-indulgence  so  char.-ictcristic 
of  the  present  age,  together  with  the  widely  spread 
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intellectual  unrest,  tend  to  encourage  the  demands 
for  a  wider  extension  of  tlje  facilities  for  divorce. 
Impatience  of  old-fashioned  restraints  and  a  certain 
loosening  of  old-e;^tablished  bonds  are  the  natural 
characteristics  of  an  age  like  ours.  The  deei)ened 
sense  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  spiritual 
union  and  companionship  in  marriage  which  Christ- 
ianity has  fostered  makes  the  bop.d  more  irksome 
than  ever  where  such  union  is  supposed  not  to  be 
ideal.  Those  who  realize  how  much  the  stability 
and  sanctity  of  home  life  depend  on  the  unbroken 
firmness  of  the  marriage-tie,  and  who  recognize 
that  tlie  frequency  of  divorce  must  have  a  degrad- 
ing eft'ect  upon  individual  character  as  well  as  on 
society  in  general,  naturally  regard  with  some 
anxiety  the  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  make 
divorce  easier  and  more  common.  It  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  for  the  Christian  Church  to  make  resolute 
protest  against  this  tendency.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  eli'ects  of  nineteen  centuries  of 
Christian  inHuence  can  never  be  wholly  shaken  oil'. 
We  shall  never  again  be  able  to  regard  divorce 
with  the  same  easy  indill'erence  with  whicli  it  was 
conmionly  regarded  in  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era. 
Christian  influence  will  make  itself  felt  on  behalf 
of  the  Christian  view  of  marriage,  not  in  the 
modern  world  in  the  way  of  eonciliar  decrees  and 
authoritative  edicts,  but  by  the  weight  of  Christian 
public  opinion  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  NT. 

(6)  Conditions  of  valid  marriage. — (1)  Equality  of 
rank  or  condition  between  the  contracting  parties, 
though  required  by  Roman  law,  has  never  been 
regarded  as  essential  in  the  Cliristian  Church, 
however  desirable  in  itself. 

In  Imperial  times  connexions  were  sometimes 
formed  between  slaves  and  free  women,  such  con- 
nexions, though  officially  described  as  concubinage, 
being  regarded  as  perfectly  honourable  and  moral. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  Christian  Church, 
with  the  close  relations  of  brotherhood  prevailing 
between  all  classes  and  tlie  excess  of  the  number 
of  free-born  women  over  that  of  free-born  men, 
such  connexions  would  be  by  no  means  uncommon 
— the  fact  that  they  were  socially  recognized  as 
creditable  would,  of  course,  have  considerable 
weight.  Some  references  which  have  come  down 
to  us  seem  to  show  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that 
such  connexions  were  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
essentially  marriages. 

*  Si  quis  habens  uxorein  fldelis  concubinam  habeat,  non 
Gommunicet.  Caeterum  qui  non  habet  uxorera  et  pro  uxore 
concubinam  habet,  a  communione  non  repelliitur  tantuin  ut 
uniua  mulieris  aut  uxoris  aut  concubinae,  ut  ei  placuerit,  sit 
coniunctione  contentus '  (1st  Council  of  Toledo  [c.  400],  can.  17). 
'Ohristiano  non  dicam  plurimas  sed  nee  duas  simul  habere 
licitUD]  est,  nisi  unaui  tantum  aut  uxorem  aut  certu  loco  uxoris 
si  conjux  deest  concubinam'  (Isidore,  a-p.  Gratian,  Diss.  4, 
quoted  by  Natalis  Alexander,  Uist.  Eccles.,  Lucca,  1734,  i.  20). 

(2)  The  question  of  mixed  nuirriages  between 
Cliristians  and  non-Christians  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  one  of  the  earliest  practical  problems 
with  which  the  Church  was  called  upon  to  deal. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  queries  proposed 
to  St.  Paul  by  his  Corinthian  converts.  The 
Apostle's  reply  is  clear  enough  so  far  as  marriages 
contracted  before  conversion  are  concerned.  A 
Christian  ought  to  continue  such  a  union  so  long 
as  the  unbelieving  partner  is  willing  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  cliildreu  born  of  such  a  marriage 
were  holy,  i.e.  rightful  subjects  for  Christian 
baptism.  If  the  nnbijliever  decided  to  dissolve  the 
union,  'the  brother  or  the  sister  is  not  under 
bondage  in  such  cases' — which  must  mean  that 
the  Christian  would  be  at  liberty  to  contract  another 
marriage  (see,  for  St.  Paul's  use  of  terms  '  bondage ' 
and  '  freedom,'  Ro  V-).  In  1  Co  7^  the  Apostle 
declares  that  a  Christian  is  at  liberty  to  contract 
marriage  'only  in  the  Lord.'  The  general  princijdes 
laid  down  in  this  chapter  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  primary  authority  on  this  matter,  though 


there  has  been  inucli  controversy  as  to  the  practical 
application,  and  even  as  to  the  exact  meaning,  of 
his  teaching.  Do  the  words  '  only  in  the  Lord ' 
mean  that  any  marriage  contracted  between  one 
already  a  Christian  and  an  unbeliever  is  unlawful? 
Does  '  in  the  Lord '  mean  only  with  a  fellow- 
Christian,  and,  if  so,  must  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
be  taken  as  a  positive  command  or  merely  as 
a  coun.sel  of  pruilence?  On  these  ciue.stions  St. 
Atigustine  expresses  himself  with  some  doubt  and 
hesitation,  but  his  opinion  on  the  whole  may  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  general  view  of  the  Church 
in  the  preceding  centuries.  Mixed  marriages  with 
unbelievers  were  discouraged,  and  even  declared, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  to  be  unlawful  for 
Christians  ;  yet  such  marriages  could  not  be  wholly 
prevented,  nor  was  anj'  penalty  attached  to  them 
in  the  first  three  centuries,  so  far  as  appears.  The 
Council  of  Elvira  alibrds  the  earliest  example  of  a 
specific  penalty  (five  years'  penance)  being  attached 
to  such  unions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
cent,  the  decrees  of  councils  are  more  numerous 
and  more  distinct,  while  the  penalties  are  in  general 
much  more  severe. 

The  civil  law  supported  the  ecclesiastical  judg- 
ments, the  Theodosian  Code  making  such  wedlock 
a  capital  otience.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  question 
of  the  exact  interjiretation  of  the  Apostle's  per- 
mission to  converts  to  separate  from  unbelievers 
was  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  the  chief 
question  being  whether  the  separation  should  be 
the  deliberate  act  of  the  unbeliever,  or  whether 
any  circumstances  making  it  impossible  for  the 
believer  to  remain  '  sine  contuinelia  creatoris ' 
might  not  justify  the  separation.  The  question 
was  decided,  on  the  whole,  in  the  broader  sense, 
by  Innocent  III.  (de  Divurtiis,  1198). 

In  early  times  marriage  with  heretics  and 
schismatics  was  generally  brought  under  the  same 
condemnation  as  marriage  with  Jews  or  pagans. 
It  is  now,  however,  generally  recognized  both  in 
the  Eastern  and  in  Roman  Catholic  communions 
that  all  marriages  d  nly  celebrated  between  baptized 
persons  are  valid  and  indissoluble,  though  in  the 
case  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  heretic  or 
schismatic  the  other  may  be  subjected  to  censure 
or  penalty.  Where  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  ha\e  been  published,  however,  this  ruling 
does  not  free  those  contracting  mixed  marria.ges 
from  considerable  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  '  due 
celebration '  is  defined  to  be  celebration  in  the 
presence  of  a  priest  in  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of 
worship,  the  man  being  further  obliged  to  guarantee 
that  children  bom  of  the  marriage  shall  be  brought 
u)>  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Marriage  other- 
wise celebrated  is  declared  to  be  null  and  void. 
The  publication  of  these  decrees,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  in  these  countries  by  Pope  Pius  x.  in  the 
well  known  '  Ne  temere'  decree  (1907)  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy.  Roman  Catholic  divines 
defend  the  decrees  on  the  ground  that  the  Church 
has  a  right  to  make  any  regulations  she  pleases  as 
to  the  conditions  on  which  she  shall  recognize 
marriages,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  mixed 
marriages  as  far  as  possible,  and  is,  further,  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  take  care  that  the  children 
of  marriages  blessed  b}-  her  shall  be  brought  up  in 
the  faith.  Their  opponents  urge  that  it  is  inevi- 
table that  mixed  marriages  will  sometimes  occur  in 
a  large  mixed  community  ;  that,  when  this  is  so, 
and  a  marriage  is  lawfully  performed,  the  Church 
has  no  right  to  cast  a  slur  on  respectable  persons 
who  have,  admittedly,  been  guilty  of  no  immoral 
{■onduct ;  that  to  insist  on  a  religious  ceremony  to 
which  one  party  may  object  is  to  put  undue  pressure 
upon  conscience,  while  to  demand  a  pledge  for  the 
education  in  a  particular  waj'  of  children  to  be 
born  is  to  override  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
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natural  i  i^jlits  of  parents,  and  that  such  interference 
is  unjustiliable.' 

(3)  Kindred  and  iij/iitili/. — It  was  a  ccinmion 
comjilnint  with  the  Hefuniiers  and  those  who 
syniii;ithized  with  them  that  the  multiplication  of 
groiuiils  of  prohihilion  of  marriage,  the  custom 
of  pn])al  dispensations  in  doubtful  cases  or  cases 
of  illegality,  and  the  facility  with  which  decrees  of 
nullity  of  marriage  could  be  obtained  had  created 
much  uncertainty  in  the  matter  of  marriai;erela- 
tions  ami  had  been  the  source  of  grave  scandals. 
This  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  for  the  regulation  of  marriages  (1533-34) : 

'  Many  persons,  after  long  continuance  together  in  matrimony 
without  any  allegation  of  eitlier  of  tiie  parties  or  any  other  at 
their  marriage  why  the  same  matrimony  should  not  be  good, 
had  been  divorced  contrary  to  God's  law  on  the  pretext  of  pre- 
contract or  by  reason  of  other  prohibition  than  God's  law 
pennitteth.  Alarriages  have  been  brought  into  such  uncertainty 
thereby  that  no  marriage  could  be  so  surely  knit  or  bounden 
but  it  should  lie  in  either  of  the  parties'  power  to  prove  a  pre* 
contract,  a  kindred  and  alliance,  or  a  carnal  knowledge  to 
defeat  the  same.' 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  three  kinds  of 
relationship  are  laid  down  as  impediments  to  valid 
marriage,  viz.  blood-relationship  or  consanguinity, 
atiinity  or  connexion  by  marriage,  and  spiritual 
.athnity,  as,  e.(/.,  the  connexion  between  godparent 
and  godchild,  or  between  two  persons  who  are  god- 
parents to  the  same  child.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
the  system  is  even  more  elaborate,  and  the  gi'ounds 
of  prohibition  more  numerous  than  in  the  Western, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  custom  of  dispensation 
commonly  practised  in  the  West  since  the  8th  cent, 
is  unknown  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  East 
two  brothers  are  not  allowed  to  marry  two  sisters, 
and,  in  general,  marriage  between  the  members  of 
two  families  debars  the  members  of  either  from 
marriage  with  members  of  the  other  within  the 
prescribed  limits. 

A  difierent  method  of  describing  relationships 
prevails  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Church.  In 
the  East  uncle  and  nephew  are  related  in  the  third 
degree,  first  cousins  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on ; 
marriage  is  forbidden  within  the  seventh  degree  of 
kindred  or  affinity,  natural  or  spiritual.  In  the 
West  first  cousins  are  related  in  the  second  degree, 
second  cousins  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  marriage 
being  forbidden — since  the  Lateran  Council  (1215) 
— within  the  fourth  degree.  This  is  in  practice 
almost  the  same  as  the  Eastern  rule.  The  Lateran 
Council,  however,  abolished  all  prohibitions  on  the 
score  of  affinity  within  the  second  degree  according 
to  the  Western  reckoning.  No  trace  of  these 
somewhat  burdensome  restrictions  is  to  be  found 
before  the  5th  century.  In  the  earlier  centuries 
Christians  would  be  familiar  both  with  the  Levitical 
Law  of  Holiness  (  =  Lv  18)  and  with  the  ordinary 
Roman  law,  which  were,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, to  the  same  effect — marriage  being  forbidden 
within  the  second  degree  according  to  the  Western 
reckoning.  It  goes  without  saying  that  their 
marriages  would  be  regulated  according  to  the 
provisions  of  those  codes. 

The  only  question  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject of  prohibited  degrees  which  excites  interest 
or  gives  occasion  to  serious  controversy  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  the  much-vexed  question  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Such  marriages 
have  long  been  legal  and  customary  in  America, 
in  the  British  colonies,  and  in  several  European 
countries.  In  England  they  were  not  unknown 
prior  to  1835,  though  condemned  by  the  canon  law 
of  the  English  Church.  Such  marriages  were  held 
by  the  civil  courts  to  be  perfectly  valid  and  unim- 

1  On  the  subject  of  mixed  marriage  in  general  see  Decrees  of 
Ciouncils:  Illiberis  (30.1),  Aries  (31i),  Laodicea  (c.  341),  Agde 
(606),  Orltans  (63.'J).  Sec  also  Cod.  Theud.  iii.,  xvi.  ;  Dccretum 
0/  Gratian,  c.  1-17,  C.  xxviii.  q.  1  (a.d.  1139-42) ;  Innocent  m., 
dt  Variis  qiustUmibua^  c.  1200;  Auf^stino,  d«  h\de  et  operibus, 
x!x. 


peachable  in  law,  unless  voided  by  speci.al  legal 
process  undertaken  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
parties  ;  but  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  in  183,")  declared 
all  such  marriages  within  the  prohiljitid  degrees 
absolutely  illegal.  After  many  futile  attempts, 
and  in  face  of  very  strong  opposition,  an  Act  legal- 
izing marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  passed  in  1908.  A  saving 
clause  permits  clergymen  who  have  a  conscientious 
objection  to  refuse  to  celebrate  such  marriages, 
but  in  the  case  of  Bannister  v.  Thompson,  in  which 
proceedings  were  taken  against  a  clergyman  for  re- 
fusing the  Holy  Communion  to  persons  so  married, 
it  was  decided  that  the  clergy  may  not  refuse 
the  sacraments  to  persons  legally  married  though 
within  the  prohibited  degrees.  Meanwhile  the 
table  of  affinities  in  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book 
remains  the  law  of  the  Church,  and,  in  strict- 
ness, it  would  seem  that  the  clergy  are  prohiliited 
from  celebrating  a  marriage  between  a  widower 
and  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  even  if  they  do  not 
feel  themselves  bound  by  the  famous  canons  of 
1604  to  hold  tliat  such  marriages  are  'incestuous 
and  unlawful  and  altogether  null  and  void '  {can. 
99).  The  logical  course  might  seem  to  be  to  revise 
the  table  of  kindred  anil  affinity,  but  to  this  a  very 
influential  body  in  the  Anglican  Church  is  strongly 
opposed.  Those  who  object  to  these  marriages  do 
not  now,  as  a  general  rule,  claim  that  they  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  in  Lv  18,  though  attempts  more 
or  less  ingenious  have  been  made  to  ]irove  that 
they  are.  It  is  held,  however,  that  the  general 
principle  that  near  affinity  is  a  bar  to  marriage  is 
laid  down  in  the  Law  of  Holiness,  that  a  greater 
number  of  cases  of  affinity  than  of  consanguinity 
are  cited  in  Lv  18,  and  that  the  case  of  the 
deceased  wife's  sister  is  so  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  marriage  with  a  husband's  brother  that  the 
same  principle  may  be  held  to  stand  good.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  said  that  the  reference  to  the  sin  of  the 
Canaanites  (Lv  18")  shows  that  the  prohibitions 
are  regarded  as  matters  of  universal  moral  obliga- 
tion and  not  national  enactments  applicable  only 
to  the  Israelites.  Again,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
healthy  moral  sentiment  which  makes  us  regard 
with  loathing  and  repulsion  such  unions  as  those 
between  brother  and  sister  and  uncle  and  niece 
should  also  prevail  between  those  who  are  brought 
into  such  close  relations  of  affection  as  brothers 
and  sisters  by  marriage.  The  same  sentiment 
ought  to  prevail,  and  anything  which  may  tend 
to  destroy  it  must  be  regarded  as  morally  injuri- 
ous and  degrading.  Those  who  hold  the  sacra- 
mental view  of  a  mystic  spiritual  bond  formed  in 
marriage  urge  that  this  bond  creates  as  close  a 
relationship  between  a  man  and  the  members  of 
his  wife's  family  as  exists  between  blood-relations. 
Finally,  it  is  pointed  out  that  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  has  been  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Church,  at  all  events  since  the  4th  century. 
It  is  most  inadvisable,  therefore,  it  is  said,  to 
tamper  with  so  long  established  a  custom  or,  in- 
deed, with  any  well-established  custom  in  con- 
nexion with  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the  marriage- 
relation.  Such  are  the  main  arguments  by  which 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife  s  sister  may  be 
opposed.  It  is  now  worth  while  to  consider  the 
arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  on 
the  other  side. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  it  is  urged,  whether  the 
Levitical  law  relating  to  a  different  state  of  civil- 
ization and  specially  intended  for  the  people  of 
Israel  can  be  regarded  as  a  moral  law  binding  on 
Christians  ;  but,  even  if  it  be  accepted  as  such, 
not  only  is  there  no  express  prohibition  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  implied  that  such  marriage  is  perfectly  law- 
ful (v.").     The  Jews  have  never  regarded  such 
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unions  as  forbidden,  nor  were  they  forbidden  by 
tlie  ancient  Roman  law.  The  very  fact  that  an 
apostolic  canon  (date  i>iobahly  hite  in  the  3rd 
cent.)  forl)ids  such  marriages  to  the.  derrjy  shows 
that  they  were  not  generally  regarded  at  that  time 
as  unlawful  j^cr  sc. 

No  injury  has  resulted,  it  is  lield,  either  to 
married  life  or  to  the  general  tone  of  social 
morality  from  the  permission  of  such  marriages 
in  America  and  in  the  British  colonies.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  experience  that  such  marriages  are  in 
very  many  cases  desired,  and  in  large  centres  of 
population  among  the  poorer  classes  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  as  a  safeguard  to  morality  that 
they  should  be  permitted.  It  is  denied  that  any 
feeling  of  repulsion  similar  to  that  inspired  by  in- 
cestuous connexions  exists,  or  ought  to  exist,  in 
the  case  of  one's  mfe's  near  relations.  Affinity 
ought,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  a  bar  to  marriage, 
but  the  true  ground  of  prohibition  in  this  case  is 
what  is  known  as  respcchis  parente.lce.  The  mar- 
riage of  a  man  with  his  step-daughter  or  with  his 
nephew's  widow  is  shocking  to  the  moral  sense 
because  of  the  more  or  less  paternal  relationshiji 
involved  in  the  connexion.  According  to  old 
Eastern  ideas,  this  relationship  would  also  prevail 
between  a  woman  and  her  deceased  husband's 
brother,  now  become  the  head  of  the  house.  That 
marriage  with  a  deceased  husband's  brother  was 
not  regarded  with  moral  repulsion,  in  itself,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  commanded  in  the 
case  of  a  man  dying  without  children.  There  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  for  thinking  that  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  the  respectus  parentela: 
governs  the  prohibitions  of  marriage  withm  certain 
degrees  of  affinity  in  Leviticus,  while,  in  the  evi- 
dent total  absence  of  any  sense  of  repulsion  against 
such  unions  among  the  majority  of  modern  civilized 
people,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  they  should 
be  forbidden.  It  is  further  urged  that,  even  if  the 
sacramental  theory,  of  marriage  be  accepted,  since 
the  mystic  bond  is  dissolved  by  death,  it  may  be 
fairly  held  that  the  connexions  formed  are  no 
longer  binding.  That  a  great  distinction  is  made 
between  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  and 
marriage  with  those  closely  connected  by  blood  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Chnrch 
fieely  and  frequently  grants  dispensations  for  the 
former,  notwithstanding  her  high  sacramental  be- 
lief. 

Some  Anglicans,  while  not  prepared  to  condemn 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife  s  sister  as  absolutely 
wrong  or  unmoral,  yet  consider  it  so  undesirable 
that  at  least  it  should  not  receive  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  by  a  marriage  ceremony.  Such  an 
attitude  has  in  most  periods  been  taken  up  with 
regard  to  objectionable,  but  not  absolvitely  for- 
bidden, marriages.  As  pointed  out  above,  it  is  the 
position  taken  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  with 
reference  to  the  re-marriage  of  the  innocent  partner 
in  a  divorce  case.  It  has,  liowever,  been  said  that 
such  an  attitude  is  not  logical,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  unjust  to  Christian  people.  The  majority  of 
Christians  have  come  to  regard  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction as  almost,  if  not  altogether,  an  essential 
of  marriage  and  the  right  of  every  Christian.  If 
members  of  the  Church  are  committing  no  moral 
offence,  they  may  reasonably  claim  the  blessing  of 
the  Church  upon  their  union  ;  if  they  are  entitled  to 
receive  the  sacraments,  it  is  held  that  it  is  unjust 
to  cast  such  a  slur  upon  them  as  is  implied  in  a 
refusal  to  hallow  their  union. 

5.  Conclusion.  —  Poets  and  story-tellers  have 
made  the  love  and  courtship  which  lead  np  to 
marriage  a  matter  of  such  all-absorbing  interest 
that  married  life  itself  may  well  seem,  by  com- 
parison, to  be  utterly  dull,  prosaic,  and  uninterest- 
ing.    At  the  same  time,   divines  and  canonists 


have  generally  directed  attention  to  the  sterner 
aspect  of  the  matter,  dwelling  exclusively  on 
restraints  and  prohibitions,  and  scanning  with 
watchful  susiiicion  every  form  of  natural  indul- 
gence. Ncvei'theless,  the  Scriptural  ideal  of  mar- 
riage has  m.iintained  its  hold  in  the  Christian 
world  and  has  been  a  mighty  influence  for  the 
sanctification  of  family  life  and  the  development 
of  character. 

From  one  point  of  view',  marriage  is  a  restraint — 
a  healthy  restriction  imposed  on  unbridled  licence 
and  excessive  indulgence  ;  it  brings  with  it  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  must  tax  our  powers 
and  energies  to  the  utmost  and  call  for  the  con- 
tinned  exercise  of  patience  and  self-denial.  It  is 
well  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  so 
intimately  connected  with  our  social  and  moral 
welfare,  the  restraints  and  responsibilities  should 
be  clearly  delined  and  earnestly  enforced.  But 
there  is  another  point  of  view  which  is,  after  all, 
the  higher  and  truer.  In  this,  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  in  any  other  connexion,  we  are 
taught  by  the  gospel  that  restiaints  are  imposed 
and  self-denial  demanded,  not  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  as  a  means  to  truer  and  more  abiding  blessed- 
ness. Holy  matrimony  has  been  divinely  instituted 
for  man's  good,  ami  to  be  a  source  of  blessing.  In 
happy  married  life  man  is  to  find  his  truest  and 
most  lasting  ha]j]iiness,  and  to  reach  the  fullest 
perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable. 

IJTERATURH. — TertulliaD,  de  Mmiogaima,  de  Virginibtis 
velandis,  ad  Uxorem,  de  Pudicitia,  etc.  ;  Augrustine,  de  Con- 
jwjiis  aduUerinis,  de  Fide  et  Operibu3t  RetracttUio-nes.  For 
conciliar  decisions,  early  and  mediaeval,  consult  C.  J.  Hefele, 
Ci/nciliengeschichte'^,  Fieiburfr,  1S73-90 ;  for  papal  decrees  see 
H.  J.  D.  Denzinger,  Emhitidion^^,  Wurzburg,  1911 ;  for 
canon  law,  A.  Friedberg  and  A.  L.  Richter,  Co}-jms  juris 
canoniei,  Leipzij;,  1876-80;  G.  van  Mastricht,  Hiitoria  juris 
eccksiasO'ci,  Halle,  1719  ;  J.  Johnson,  Colkctionof  the  Laws  and 
Canons  o/  the  Church  of  Enriland,  new  ed.,  Oxford,  1850-51 ; 
Z.  B.  van  Espen,  Jus  ecciesiaalimi m  universunit  Cologne, 
1777  ;  for  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  J.  Bingham,  Anti- 
quities of  the  Christian  Church,  London,  1S40,  bks.  4,  5,  6,  22  ; 
H.  Hammond,  On  Divorces,  do.  1674  ;  J.  Cosin,  Works,  Oxford, 
1843-66,  iv.  ;  H.  C.  Lea,  History  of  Sacerdotai  Celibacy^,  Lon- 
don, 1907  ;  H.  D.  ^vasis,  Christian  Doctrineof  Marriage,'ii^vi 
York,  1870  ;  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Divorce  Legislation  in  the  United 
States,  do.  1882 ;  O.  D.  Watkins,  Holy  Matrimony,  London, 
1895  ;  J.  Milton,  The  DoctHne  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  pub- 
lished in  convenient  form  with  his  other  prose  works,  do.  1898 ; 
the  works  of  E.  Glasson  (Le  Mariage  civil  et  Ic  divorce  dans 
Vantiquiti  et  dans  les  principales  hgislatio7is  modcrnes  de 
I'Europe-,  Paris,  1880),  G.  Perrone  {De  matrinwnio  chi-istiano, 
Lyons,  1840),  and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers  can  be  con- 
suited  in  convenient  form  in  J.  P.  Migne's  Theologice  Cursus 
Comp;e?Wi(Pari8, 1840-46);  artt.  'Marriage,'  'Divorce,'  'Sermon 
on  the  Mount,'  etc.,  in  DCA,  PRE3,  etc.  ;  in  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Hist,  of  European  Morals^,  London,  1890,  and  Democracy  and 
Liberty,  do.  1899,  ii.,  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  and  much 
interesting  information  given,  with  reference  to  both  the  modern 
and  the  mediaeval  periods.  W.  M.   FOLEY. 

MARRIAGE  (Egyptian).— Amid  the  abund- 
ance of  documents  from  ancient  Egypt  there  is 
singularly  little  to  enlighten  us  on  this  subject. 
No  representation  of  the  ceremonial  or  festivities 
of  marriage  has  been  recognized  among  tomb  or 
temple  scenes ;  the  scenes  of  the  divine  marriage 
of  Ammon  with  the  queen  mother  at  Luxor  and 
Deir  el-Bahri  can  hardly  be  quoted  for  illus- 
trating the  human  rite.  Written  contracts  of 
marriage  are  first  found  in  the  XXVIth  dyn. 
(c.  600  fi.C.),  and  first  became  common  in  the 
Ptolemaic  period  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
titudes of  relatives  recorded  in  tombs  and  on 
stelse,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  degrees  of 
consanguinity  and  how  many  wives  were  permitted 
or  usual. 

To  secure  hereditary  rights  in  a  community 
with  matriarchal  tendencies  and  where  women 
held  property,  close  endogamy  might  often  be 
convenient.  This  would  especially  be  the  case 
with  the  Pharaohs,  who  claimed  the  distinction 
of  divine  descent,  and  to  them  would  be  permitted 
acts  which  could  hardly  be  allowed  to  their  sub- 
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jucts.      A  seiiealogic.il   .-latemeiit  regarding   tlie 
prince  Nclermaat  (it  the  end  of   the  tllrd  dyn., 
literally  interpreted,  would  seem  to  show  that  he 
was  the  olVsiirinf;  of  the  luiion  of  King.Senefciu 
with  his  eldest  daughter  (K.  Setlie,  in  ZA  1.  [1912] 
57),   but  a   more  probable  interpretation   of   the 
■yime  "enealogy  is  given  in  Krman's  Ac/fijpten,  p. 
227.  and  by  H.  Sottas,  in  liEg  xiv.   [1914]  150, 
makin;;  him  grandson  of  Seneferu  and  son  of  his 
eldest  dauglitor.     There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
later  Pharaohs  married  their  sisters  or  half-sisters 
(of.  Ernian,  p.  221) :  a  case  of  a  less  exalted  person 
doing  so  in  the  XXIInd  dyn.   (9th  cent.  B.C.)  is 
noted  by  J.  H.  Breasted  (Awient  Records  of  Egypt, 
Chicago,  1906-07,  iv.  3S8).     In  the  XXIst  dyn.  two 
marriages  of  uncle  and  niece  in  one  family  are 
pointed  out  by  A.  H.  Gardiner  {ZJi  xlviii.  [1910] 
50).     The  rtolemys  followed  the  precedent  of  the 
Pharaohs.     In  the  Roman  age  marriage  of  half- 
sisters  and  full  sisters  occurred  commonly  in  the 
families  of  cultivators  of   the  soil   and   artizans 
(K.    Wessely,    Karanis    und    Soknopaiu    Ncsos, 
Vienna,    1902,   p.   23;    J.    Nietzold,   Die    Ehe   in 
Aeqyptcn  ziir  ptolemriisch-romischen  Zcit,  Leipzig, 
1903,  p.  12 ;  the  evidence  there  quoted  comes  from 
the  Greek   papyri   of    the   Fayyum   or  Arsinoite 
nome,  but  A.  S.  Hunt  assures  the  present  writer 
that  there  is  similar  evidence  also  from  Oxyrhyn- 
chus).     The  divine  example  of  Osiris  and  Isis  may 
have  had  special  force  at  that  period.    In  the  First 
Story  of  Sethon  Khamwese  (Ptolemaic  period),  the 
ancient  Pharaoh's  argument  about  his  son  Nefer- 
keptah  and  his  daughter  Ahure  seems  to  be  that 
it  would  be  impolitic,  when  there  were  only  two 
children  in  the  royal  family,  to  risk  the  succession 
by  marrying  them  together.     His  preference,  fol- 
lowing a  family  custom,  would  be  to  marry  them 
to  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  two  of  his  generals  in 
order  to  enlar;je  his   family.      At  a  banquet  he 
questioned  Ahure,  and  was  won  over  by  her  wishes 
to  the  other  plan  ;   thereupon  he  commanded  his 
chief  steward  to  take  the  princess  to  her  brother's 
house  that  same  night  with  all  necessary  things ; 
Pharaoh's   whole    household    gave    her   presents, 
and  Neferkeptah   made  a  'good  day'  and  enter- 
tained them  all   on   the  marriage   eve.      This   is 
the  only  account  that  we  possess  of  an  E^jyptian 
betrothal  or  marriage  that  is  not  of  the  fairy-tale 
order,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  it  of  the  writing  of  a  contract,  perhaps 
because   this   marriage  was  an   attair  within  the 
family. 

Marriage  was  no  doubt  entered  on  soon  after 
puberty  and  the  ciicumeision  of  the  male,  though 
evidence  here  is  lacking.  Muller  [Licbexpoesie, 
p.  3,  note  5)  quotes  an  instance  at  the  end  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period  of  the  wife  of  a  priest  being 
married  at  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age.  Some 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  stories  offer  examples  of 
love-mat<dies,  but  )iarents  or  guardians  would 
naturally  have  had  the  first  word  in  the  dispo.sal 
of  young  people. 

Altliough  several  wives  may  be  recorded  on  a 
man's  tomb,  there  are  few  clear  cases  of  more 
than  one  living  at  the  same  time  except  in  the 
large  hav'tmn  of  royal  wives  and  concubines  (cf. 
Erman,  p.  2U)|.  For  all  these  questions  see 
CIBCUMCISION  (Egyptian),  Family  (Egjpti.an), 
CoNCUniNAGE,  vol.  iii.  p.  811,  CHILDREN  (Egyp- 
tian); also  Adultery  (K^^yptian),  Ethics  and 
Morality  (Egyptian),  vol.  v.  p.  -iSlf.,  §  9f. 
Divorce  is  provideil  for  in  the  late  contracts  men- 
tioned above,  sometimes  on  behalf  of  the  man, 
sometimes  of  the  woman,  and  writings  of  divorce 
are  known  (.see  Law  [Egyptian]).  Of  the  treat- 
ment of  widows  nothing  is  known  bc.ond  that 
their  defenceless  state  made  them  objects  of  help 
and  pity  to  the  just  and  charitable. 


l.iiKRATi  iiB.— A.  Erman.  Afim''"  "'"'  <'f'W-  Lrhtn,  Tiibin- 
geti,  iaS6,  p.  SieiT.;  W.  M.  Miiller,  I.Mespn'fe  der  atifn 
Aeavpter,  Leipzig.  1890,  Inlrodiiition. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith. 
MARRIAGE     (Greek).  —  l.    GeneraL  —  The 

Greeks,   as  a   rule,   seem   to  have  entered  upon 
marriage    from    religious    or    prudential   motives 
rather  than  on  sentimental  grounds.     The  genera- 
tion of  children '  was,  in  fact,  the  recognized  main 
end  of  marriage,  with  which  went  also  the  de.nire 
to  obtain  a  capable  housekeeper.^    This  utilitarian 
motive  lies  at  the  root  of  that  long  conversation  of 
Socrates  and  Ischomachos  on  household  manage- 
ment which,  as  reported  by  Xenophon,  is  our  most 
illuminating  evidence  on  Greek  married  life  in  the 
5th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.  (see  esp.  ffic  vii.  19  f.). 
The  purely  physical   significance  of  marriage  in 
relation  to  tlie  State  itself  found,  doubtless,  its 
strongest  and  most  logical  recognition  in  Sparta, 
where  wives  wei-e  taken  simply  iirl  t!>  rijs  reKPoKreus 
ffryoi/  (Pint.  Comp.  Li/c.  cum  Nunia,  iv.  77),  and 
their  interchange  for  this  object  was  both  permitted 
and  encouraged.'    Yet  even  in  Athens,  as  a  result 
of  the  development  of  city  life,  in  which  women 
could  not  take  any  direct  part  (cf.  the  oft-quoted 
words  ascribed  to  Pericles  [Thuc.  ii.  45]),  marriage 
lost  the  delicate  and  romantic  bloom  which  belongs 
to  it  in  the  Homeric  poems.*    Indeed  the  average 
Athenian  woman  must  have  been  too  ignorant  to 
have  been  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  intellectu- 
ally or  spiritually,  at  least  in  any  but  the  lowest 
class  of  society.     It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake 
to  regard  the  exaggerations  of  the  comic  poets,  or 
the  chrvniques    scandaleuses   of    the    orators,   as 
complete  and  faithful  reflexions  of  the  ideals  and 
facts  of  the  social  life  of  their  time.    Nor,  again,  is 
it  possible  to  deduce  the  precise  degree  of  allection, 
respect,  or  influence  actually  enjoyed  within  the 
precincts  of  the  home  by  the  Athenian  wife,  from 
the  regulations  of  the  legal  system  of  which  she 
appears  to  be  the  passive  victim.    That  the  position 
of  women  and  the  conditions  of  married  life  in 
historical  Greece  exhibit  a  considerable  variation, 
apparently  for  the  worse,  from  the  state  of  things 
depicted  in  the  Epic  is  undeniable,  however  it  may 
be  explained  ;   but  it  is  an  error  to  contrast  the 
idealizations  of  Homer  with  the  crudities  of  Attic 
law.     The  actual  content  of  life,  then  as  now,  was 
just  what  the  man  and  wife  chose  to  make  it. 

Monogamy  was  the  Hellenic  rule,  as  among  the 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  92).  Examples  to  the  con- 
trary, however,  are  not  lacking;  e.g.,  in  Sparta 
King  Anaxandrides  kept  a  double  establishment 
(Herod,  v.  40).*  It  is  doubtless  true  enough  that 
no  definite  law  of  Athens  nor  reference  to  any  law 
asserting  the  principle  can  be  adduced,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  cases  of  bigamy  occurred  in  Athens 
as  elsewhere :  but  neither  of  these  facts  justifaes 
the  stiitement  that  Attic  law  simply  took  no 
account  of  polygamy  one  way  or  another." 

1  jiri  iraiSuv  vi-rj<rio,r  <riropo>,  or  ipoTV,  httiothal  fonmiltt  Riven 

in  Clem.  AUx.  Strum,  ii.  ii;  ct.  Slenandcr,  Perik.  435 :  raimii. 

yt-nviiDV  irai&uiv  en-'  opoTo*  <TOi  {(Sw^i.  ..... 

■.:  Ct.  the  naive  confession  in  Deni.  Iix.  122  :  rot  iiiv  yap  jnupa; 

ij(»"i5  «Ve«'  e'xof"''.  T«  **  iro/Xo«A5  Tri?  Kaff  iliiepM  6.p<nr>iaj  TOu 
o-ciuaro?,  tAs  ii  YVi.aI««  toC  iraiSon-o.e.aeo.  Vi'jeri"?  xai  Tu^  .pSoi- 
.t.vL.ani„T,,v'x^u'.  See  also  Aristotle,  A(A.  .\ ..-.  vin.  12.  ,  : 
o!  S'  iiOpuiroi  oi  II.6V0V  T^t  TKWrouas  X«P"'  <rvvoi.KOV(Tlv,  oAAa 

KOl  TWI.  tis  Tbl'  ^t'oi-.  ,    _  ,  ,        .  .  , 

8  Xen  Itep.  Lnc.  i.  8 :  ti  ii  th  ov  yi.ia.<i  n""  i^i»ioi«<>i'  Ml 
PoiiAocro,  7iKVav  Ii  ifioAtSyi/J^  «iri9ufu>ir),  «ai  roitf  i-duoi'  cirotriaey. 
^mva.  evrtKVOV  icn'i  ■/tyyaitif  opiir],  nttVaira  roi-  t\ovza,  «  rouTiJt 
TeKvanoititjOat..  i  .   i    iu    „„,*i 

4  Cf.  the  tlescriptioM  of  a  jierfcot  inarnage,  put  into  the  moutli 
o(  OdvssiJB,  in  <M.  vi.  1S2-1SJ.  ,    _     .  .      . 

5  In'  Ilerod.  vi.  fil,  '  Api'o-Twct  ^aai^tvoVTi  tv  2.naprt)  Kat  yrj^ial^i 
vwa."«o5  «vo  ira:S«  oOk  iyiyoi-ro.  tl.e  brevity  of  the  expression 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Ariston  hart  two  wives  at  onre.  In 
vi  03  he  <livor*'C9  the  second,  to  niarrv  a  third— from  which, 
iierhaus  he  ni  >y  be  allowed  the  benetlt  of  the  doubt  (cf.  K. 
Meyer  Gesch.  ./<■»  AlUrlkums,  stuttsrart.  1S3I-1901.  il.  5  5"  A). 
But  the  feamre  of   Sparta  was   rather   practical  polyandry 

''^'61.'  Hruin'.  Pali/jiamit  und  PtUikat.  p.  31  :  '  Das  atlisrhe 
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That  concubiuaye  exieted  aL  Athens  to  a  considerable  extent 
cannot  be  doubted,  omnj  to  tlie  influx  of  free  women  and  their 
men-folk  from  the  rest  of  Clreece.  Lysias  nientione  a  law 
which  authorizes  an  injured  husband  to  slay  with  iuipuuity  an 
adulterer  cauyht  jhifirante  delicto,  whether  it  be  with  his  wife 
or  with  his  concubine,  though  the  latter  are  '  less  valuar)le  '  than 
wives  (Lys.  i.  31  :  koI  en-t  Tali  iraWaKais  TaU  eAarroi'OS  af  I'ai?  riji/ 
ai/TT^v  fii'iojf  iTrfBij^Ke).  So  also  in  a  law  of  Drakon  quoted^  by 
Dem.  XXiii.  53  :  ij  «n  l  naWaKfj  rjv  au  tir"  eAeu^e'pois  iraKrir  exD* 
These  pas3ag:es  must  cover  free  foreign  women,  from  which 
class,  as  well  as  from  that  of  slaves  and  freedwomen,  the 
majority  of  TroAAoKai  at  Athens  doubtless  came.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  Is.  iii.  39,  eirel  «al  ol  eirl  TraAAaxia  5i5oi'Te5  Tn5 
iavTuiV  ndfreq  irpoTcpof  fito^ioAoyovcTai  Trepi  tiov  So6ri<ronft'uji'  rats 
naWaKaU,  and  from  other  passages  that  nati\e  Athenian 
women  (iroAtVt^ey,  a.<rraC)  also  sometimes  became  eTaipai  and 
iraWaKOii.  No  special  laws  tfluohing  the  case  of  these  and  giviny; 
them  privileges  o\'er  foreign  women  living  tr  TroAAa/cta  witli 
Athenian  citizens  can  be  produced.  Hence  tlie  liypothesisl  of 
the  existence  at  Athens  of  a  status  of  'legitimatt^  concubinage,' 
in  which  an  Atlienian  citizen,  already  lawfully  married,  con- 
tracted another  union  with  another  Athenian  woman,  who  was, 
like  the  wife,  formally  betrothed  (eyyuvj-ni)  by  her  Kvpio^,  her 
children  bein^  therefore  legitimate,  but  who  nevertheless  was 
not  a  wife,  falls  to  the  ground,  as  being  simply  the  assertion  of 
legalized  bii::r'^uiy. 

Here  also  should  be  mentioned  Miiller's  theory2— that  after 
the  failure  of  the  Sicihan  expedition,  probably  in  411  B.C., 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  Athenian  marriage  law  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  number  of  citizens.  His  theory  is  that 
another  form  of  union  {Nebenehe)  w-as  set  up  by  the  side  of 
regular  marriage.  Marriage  in  the  proper  sense  could  be  con- 
tracted only  with  an  Athenian  woman,  but  the  new  legislation 
permitted  a  man  to  take,  in  addition  to  his  Athenian  wife,  a 
partner  who  was  neither  yi-rTJ  nor  TroAAeuo]— a  secondary  wife, 
who  had,  in  fact,  no  specific  title.  This  Nebcii/rau,  or  secondary 
wife,  might  be  either  an  Athenian  or  a  foreign  woman  ;  her 
children  were  citizens,  but  y69oi,  not  being  admitted  to  tlieir 
father's  4>paTpia-  If  the  father  left  no  children  by  his  real  wife, 
theee  voQoi  had  full  rights  of  inheritance,  but  had  a  claim  only 
ix>  voBiia,  a  prescribed  fraction  of  his  estate,  if  he  left  legitimate 
issue  by  the  real  wife.  This  institution  was  abolished  on  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  in  403  B.C. 

2,  Permissible  marriages. — It  was  mescal  for  an 
Athenian  citizen  to  marry  a  foreigner,  the  alien 
wife  or  husband  being  liable  to  be  sold  into  slavery 
(law  in  Dem.  lix.  16,  dating  perhaps  only  from  the 
time  of  Pericles,  451  B.C.  [cf.  Plut.  Per.  37],  and 
revived  in  403  B.C.).  Such  marriage,  however,  was 
legal  if  Athenian  citizenship  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  individual,  of  if  he  or  she  belonged  to  a 
community  to  which  the  Athenian  assembly  had 
granted  rights  of  intermarriage  {iTnya.fj.la.) ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  law  and  its  penalties,  Athenians  not 
infrequently  did  contract  such  marriages  and 
smuggle  their  issue  into  their  <ppaTpla.  Legally, 
the  issue  of  such  marriages  were  illegitimate  {f6&oi), 
like  the  issue  of  dp^yyvoi,^ 

Forbidden  degrees  were  few,  the  practical  Avork- 
ing  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  adoption  iq^.v.) 
being  toencourage  man-iage  between  near  relatives. 
and  even  to  enforce  it.  Marriage  of  cousins  was 
common  (cf.  Dem.  xliii.  74) ;  uni.'ii  of  uncle  and 
niece  was  possible  (cf.  Lys.  xxxii.  4  ;  Is.  iii.  74),"* 
and  even  oi  aunt  and  nephew  (case  of  Demosthenes, 
father  of  the  orator,  betrothing  on  his  death-bed 
liis  prospective  widow  to  his  nephew  [Dem.  xxvii. 
5]).  A  man  might  marry  his  half-sister  by  the 
same  fat  her,  but  seemingly  not  by  the  same  mother.^ 
Recht  hat  die  Polygamie  gewisa  nicht  ausdriicklich  verboten, 
aber  wahrticheinlich  auch  nicht  geradezu  erlaubt.  Das  Gesetz 
enthJelt  keiue  Bestimmung,  und  daniit  war  der  Willkiir  der 
Burger  freier  Raum  gegeben.'  The  law  of  Charondas  of  Thurii, 
inflicting  loss  of  political  rights  on  a  man  who  gave  his  children 
a  stepmother  (Diod.  xii.  12,  14),  clearly  implies  uuiversal 
monogamy  (cf.  Hruza,  p.  56). 

1  See  Buermann,  '  Drei  Studien,'  etc.  (  =  Jakrbucber  fiir  cl. 
PhiioL,  1S77-78,  Supplemenlband  ix.  pp.  578f..  63Sf.);  cf.  R. 
Ziramermann,  De  notharum  Athenis  condicione,  Berlin,  1886. 

30.  Miiller,  'Untersuchungen,'  etc.  (  =  Jahrbucher  fur  cl. 
PhitoL,  1899,  Supplementbaud  xxv.  p.  667!.);  cf.  Wyse,  The 
SjiCfches  of  Isceits,  p.  280. 

3  Pollux,  iii.  21 :  7^70-105  fikv  6  «  yuvaiKbt  oor^s  ical  yajneriis 
.  .  .  v69oi  &'  o  €K  feViTS  ■^  n-oAAojciSo?. 

4  At  Sparta  King  Anaxandrides  had  his  niece  to  wife  (Herod. 
V.  39). 

5  a.  Dem.  Ivii.  20:  d5cA^ijt'  yap  o  Trdmro';  ov^b?  tyrj/ier  oi-x 
ofionr/TpCav,  Paus.  I.  vii.  1  :  6  UToXe^atos  'Ap(Tivir}<;  dSi\if>r]'; 
apujiOTfpojBsv  cpatrPei?  eyi^fxef  avTTJv,  'MoLK^Qoai.v  ovSap-w^  noidy 
I'Ofxi^dfiffa,  AiyvnTioi-i  ^e'lTot  Sjv  ?ip\ci',  Plut.  Them.  32  : 
M ^^)(^lT^ToXe/J.o»'    €k    tt)S    lmyiiiJ.i)B(.l<n\i    yt\Ofiivi}V    'ApXiTTTo\is    o 

a6eA(fi6«.  ovK  Cjv  oiJop'jTpio^,  fyTj/ier.    Marriage  of  full  brothers 
and  sisters  was,  however,  not  outside  the  range  of  Greek  ideas  ; 


There  were,  it  seems,  no  other  prohibited  degrees 
of  affinity,  except  between  individuals  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent  or  ascent  (cf.  Plat.  Laivs,  838) ; 
there  is,  ho^^■ever,  some  indication  that  law  and 
public  opinion  were  not  in  accord  in  this  matter 
(Aristoph.  Frogs,  1081). 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  even  considerable  disparity 
of  age  cannot  have  been  generally  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to 
marriage.  The  elder  Demosthenes  anauged  that  his  five-year- 
old  daughter  should  marry  his  nephew  orai'  rfKiKiav  €\j),  ex- 
plained as  signifying  in  ten  years'  time  (Dem.  xxvii.  6).  The 
wife  of  Ischomachos  was  not  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
licr  marriage  (Xen.  iKc.  vii.  6).  The  relatively  early  age  at 
which  girls^  became  nubile  in  the  climate  of  Greece  is  to  be 
remembered.!  The  Gortynian  Code  pronounces  a  girl  nubile 
at  twelve  years  of  age  ;  in  Athens  the  lower  limit  was  j^erhaps 
fourteen. 2  The  husband  must  at  least  have  passed  his  6oki- 
fxaaia,  i.e.,  he  must  be  turned  eighteen.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  rule  thai  the  husband  should  be  a  ^ood  deal  senior  to  the 
wife;  and  this  wasappro\ed  by  the  philosophers.-'  Inequality 
of  social  position  was  felt  to  be  a  more  serious  obstacle  to 
marriage  than  mere  disparity  in  age;  but  neither  this  senti- 
ment itself  nor  the  consequences  of  its  violation  are  specially 
Athenian  (cf.  Aristoph.  Clouds,  41  f.  ;  .Esch.  Pru)i\.  Vinci.  890  : 
rb  KTjSeucat  icad' eoitrbf  dpnTTei/ci  fiaKpiZ).  The  point  lay  in  the 
fact  that,  in  historical  times,  a  wife  brought  a  dowry  with  her, 
which  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  making  her  the  dominant 
partner  in  the  household. 

3.  Choice  of  wife, — In  the  selection  of  a  partner 
neither  bridegroom  nor  bride  had  much  voice  ; 
the  respective  parents  arranged  the  nuitch— often 
\yith  the  aid  of  a  match-maker  (irpofivnaTpLa).  ^More- 
over,  the  Athenian  bridegroom  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  bride's  ac<|uaintance,  or 
even  of  seeing  her,  before  marria,L;e,  unless  she 
was  a  near  relative,  owing  to  the  strict  con- 
ventions under  which  Athenian  women  in  general 
lived — more  strict,  a^^parently,  than  those  which 
obtained  in  the  rest  of  Greece^  (see  art.  FAMILY 
[Greek]). 

4.  Betrothal. — By  Attic  law  betrothal  (iyy&rja-is)  ^ 
was  the  indispensable  condition  of  valid  marriage, 
except  in  the  case  01  an  '  heiress '  {iwiK\Tjpos),  wlio 
was,  of  course,  clainted  before  tlie  Archon  by 
the  next-of-kin  (cf.  Is.  vi.  14  :  rj  iyyvijSeljav  Kara, 
rhv  v6fi.ov  fj  iTTidiKaa-dc'ia-av  ;  see  art.  INHKRITANCE 
[Greek]).  Failing  the  formal  ceremony  of  ^7')'t/??(rts, 
illegitimacy  attached  to  tlie  issue  of  the  marriage. 
It  was  simply  a  contract  made  between  the  suitor 
(or  his  father  or  guardian)  and  the  person  who  as 
Ki^'pLos  had  legal  authority  over  the  woman,  viz. 
her  father,  full  brother,  paternal  grandfather,  or 

cf.  Od.  X.  5f.  (sons  and  daughters  of  Aiolos) — on  which  a  schol. 
remarks  1  apxaiov  eSos  to  (rui'Oi*ct^€ti'  a5f  A<^oi!s.  Kal  6  Zei/s  aSi\'i>fi 
ov<rn  a-vfoiKcl  rrj  'lipa.  Cf.  also  Paus.  iv.  ii.  3.  According  to 
Phil.  Jud.  (/(■  Siie-c.  Leg.  u.  779,  the  Spartan  law  just  revei-sed 
the  Athenian.  See  Plat.  Rep.  v.  461  B,  and  H.  Richards,  in  CIR 
iv.  [1890]  6  ;  Hruza,  Polygamie  und  Pellikat,  p.  159  f. 

1  Soranus,  770.9.  yvv>  iv.  20  :  to  hk  c/i^iiji'Oi'  €7rt(^aii'eTai  to  TrpwTOf 
Trept  TO  Teaaap^aheKo-TOV  ^tos  Kara  to  TrAeicrTOi'  ort  Kal  to  ijpav  koI 
TO  SioyKovaBai  Tois  fxaxrrovi. 

-  Deduced  from  F.  Blass's  restoration  of  Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol. 
Ivi.  7  :  fiicrSol  5e  Kal  tov?  otitovs  twi'  op^ai/wi"  Kal  rdv  fTTf.KX{-qpiiiV, 
ews  dv  Tt?  TeTTap]aKat5eKc'rts  yivi^ai.  For  the  early  age  at  which 
girls  were  married  at  Troezen,  see  Arist.  Pol.  1335a,  \vith  W.  L. 
Ne\vman's  note  {The  Pulitics  of  Aristotle,  iii.  [Oxford,  1902]  464). 

3  Cf .  Ar.  pel.  1335a  :  5tb  Tas  nkv  apiJiOTrei,  irepl  rrjv  Twr  oJtrw- 
Kai&eKa  irt^f  riKiKtay  a-v^evyi'vvai,  Toi's  6'  inra  Kal  rpiaKOtTa-  iv 
TOtrouTCi*  yap  dKp.d^ov<TC  T€  Toi?  (TuJ/iatri  ffv^eu^is  tffTai,  »cal  Trpos 
T7)i' TravA.ai'  tijs  TeKvo-noiia<i  cTvyKara^rjafTai  jols  Xpovoi^  ^vKaipa^. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  husband  was  vei-y  young  (cf.  Dem. 
xl.  4  :  crvi'e^Tj  yap  fioi  ^ojSeVTOS  tou  iraTpbs  OKT(i}Kai&eKert)  yj]/xou). 
Hesiod  (Works  and  Daj/S,  C95f.)  recommends  a  man  to  marry 
at  about  30,  the  womanat  IS  or  19.  Plato,  Rep.  v.  460  E, 
says ;  op'  o^v  aoi  $vv8ok€i  fxerpLoi  xpo****?  aKixris  ra  eitcoaii'  cttj 
yvvaiKi,  av5pL  &e  to  TpiaKOfTa  ;  cf.  Solon,  fr.  14. 

*  Hence  the  curious  expression  in  Xen.  (Ec.  vii.  10  :  cVet  -^Stj 
fioi  xetpo^^T)?  V  ««*^  cTtTtScio-evTO,  '  after  she  was  accustomed  to 
my  hand,  that  is,  was  tamed,'  used  by  Ischomachos  of  his  girl- 
wife. 

6  The  form  eyyinjai?  is  used  by  Isseus  only  in  iii.  53 :  riji'  /lap- 
Tvpiav  irepl  ttjs  eyyir^o^ews  Tij?  yvi'aiKdi.  Elsewhere  he  uses  the 
form  eyyvrj  (and  so  Dem.  xlvi.  18;  Plat.  Laws,  774  E;  Hjper. 
iii.  (v.)  16).  But  modern  writers  have  in  general  a^rreed  to  use 
the  form  eyyi'Tj^i?  in  reference  to  betrothal,  and  so  restrict  the 
form  f'yyih/  to  signify  *  pledge '  or  '  surety,"  which  is,  in  fact,  its 
ordinary  significance.  The  verb  eyyvav  is  used  of  the  Kv'pto?  of 
the  woman,  iyyvatrOai  (mid.)  of  the  suitor,  and  ey)'vaa6aL  (pass.) 
of  the  woman  ;  but  the  last  use  is  not  common,  its  place  being 
taken  by  periphrases  with  the  uouu  tyyuTj  or  the  adj.  iyyvi)T^ 
(Wyse,  on  Isaeus,  iii.  4). 
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legally  constituted  guardian.^  It  was  essentially 
a  family  ceremony  (although  regulated  by  law)^ 
at  which,  besides  tlie  principals,  relatives  and 
other  witnesses  were  present,  in  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  the  social  distinction  of  the  parties 
(cf.  Is.  ili.  18  :  0  fi^y  yap  4yyva.v  n^Wuif  els  t6i'  rptrd 
Xorroj'  olKOf,  &S  4'V^^t  '"H*'  ddcXtpriv,  diaTrf>arT6f.uvos 
TijXiKavra  ?va  fxdprvpa  wape^vat  atV(^  trpoffeTTOL^ffaTo). 
Nothing,  however,  is  said  in  any  passage  as  to  the 

f>resence  of  the  woman,  which  certainly  was  not 
egally  necessary,  any  more  than  lier  consent  to 
the  match  ;  in  iioint  of  law  she  wds  simply  the 
object  of  a  purely  business  arrangement  or  barter 
between  her  Kvpios  and  the  suitor.  Of  the  for- 
malities nece-ssary  or  usual  we  know  nothing. 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  wooing  of  Aga- 
riste  of  Sicyon,  seems  to  preserve  in  part  the  verbal 
formula  of  the  Athenian  marriage- con  tract  in  the 
5th  cent.  B.c.^  It  is  strange  that  there  is  no  alhi- 
sion  to  any  written  record  of  the  contract,  at  any 
rate  at  Athens,  where,  indeed,  there  was  nnich 
laxity  in  this  regard  ;  but  it  is  liard  to  believe  that 
tlie  proceedings  were  i)urely  oral — more  especially 
as  it  was  at  the  (yyi'-vai-^  tliat  the  dowTy  agreed 
upon  was  actually  paid,  or  agreements  entered 
into  as  to  its  future  payment.* 

It  ehould  be  clear  from  the  above  that  the  use  of  the  term 
'betrothal'  as  a  rendering  of  the  Greek  term  ryyinj^t?  (iyyvrj) 
is  simply  by  way  of  analogy  and  in  default  of  a  more  appropriate 
word.  For  the  essentials  of  a  modern  betrothal,  namely  (I) 
free  consent  of  the  woman,  and  (2)  that  the  act  takes  place 
between  the  two  individuals  who  so  declare  their  will  and  in- 
tention, without  any  necessary  intervention  of  third  parties, 
are  entirely  lacking  in  tbe  Athenian  ceremony.  The  origin  of 
the  latter  lies  in  the  primitive  marriage  by  purchase,  and 
Atheni.in  law  did  as  a  matter  of  (act  select  this  primitive  ele- 
ment, namely,  the  formal  validity  of  the  compact  preparatory 
to  the  surrender  (cicSoo-ts)  of  the  woman,  rather  than  the  for- 
malities of  the  consequent  nuptials,  as  decisive  in  regard  to  the 
all-important  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  ofSpring.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  wedding  ceremonies  and  home-bring- 
ing of  the  bride  had  actually  any  legal  significance,  except  ae  the 
natural  and  public  consequences  of  the  formal  private  contract ; 
and,  just  because  these  were  the  natural  and  normally  inevitable 
consequences,  Athenian  jury-court-s,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  were  never  called  upon  to  decide  at  what  precise  moment 
the  status  ol  marriage  became  actual,  or  what  was  the  precise 
juristic  significance  of  the  ya^os  in  which  the  suitor  asserted 
the  rights  bestowed  upon  him  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  contract 

The  question,  therefore,  whicli  has  been  debated,^ 
as  to  whether  f'Tyi'i^cris  was  an  act  of  betrothal  or 
affiancing  preceding  marriage,  or  was  not  ratlier 
the  beginning  of  the  married  state  itself — tlie  first 
and  most  important  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
wedding-daj',  and  actually  constitutive  of  marriage 
perse — seems  to  receive  its  solution  through  purely 

1  Cf.  law  quoted  in  Dem.  xlvi.  18 :  'Hi-  ay  eyyv»)a7)  eVi  Siicatot? 
BdfuifiTa  tlvat  rj  TraTijp  ^  a5eAi^by  OfutiraTnip  ij  irdwiro%  b  npos  Trarpds, 
tK  ravTifi  eirai  irat5a«  ■ycjjo'toi'y. 

-  Cf.  Hyper,  iii.  (v.)  10  :  oAAa  ^iTjr  oyit  oire'ypjjcrc  rtjj  vofioOeTtj  to 

iyyv7)Brii'<u  tt]V  yui-aiita  virb  ToD  Trarpb?  ij  TOv  oficA^oi),  aA.A'  cypai/ze 

SiappTi}iT}v  iv  Tw  i'Ofici>,  ktX.  ;  t>em.  xlvi.  18  :  o-xei^atrfit  joivvv  koX 
TOUT  v6^ov%y  nap'  wr  Kekfvovtjt,  rns  eyyvM  iroicicrflat,  «tA. 

'^  Herod,  vi.  130  :  '  to*  fie  'AAx/ie'iui'o?  MeyoieAet'  €yyua)  iratia  Tijr 
iii.'^v  ' KyapitTTyiv  vofWKTt  Toto't  'AOrji'aiiav.'  ^d^cVou  6i  eyyvatrBai 
McyoutXc'of  tKfKvptoTO  0  ydpo^  KXtiaOevti. 

*  Dera.  xli.  6:  p-dp-rvpa.^  TTapi^O(i.ai  tov«  napayevop4vov<i,  or' 
i\'fyvn  p.oi  IIoAuevfCTOT  ttjc  Ovyarepa.  t'lri  reTTOpducoi'Ta  pvat^.  In 
the  island  of  Myconos,  in  Macedonian  times,  public  record  was 
made  of  the  amount  of  the  dowry.  See  inscr.  817  in  W.  l>itten- 
berger,  Syll.^^  Leipzig,  1S9S-1901,  where  the  entries  are  of  the 
type  S<ji<rTpaTO?  ttji*  Qvyarfpa  adt^v  €i'7fYYvrj<T€v  'ErrapxiSei  icat 
irpoiKa  fSoiKf  x^^**^  ''^'-  TpiaKotria^  Bpa^pd^  .  .  .  apyvpiov 
fie    npoiT€0v}Ktv   tKaTOt'  fipa\;iac,   i<T0i)v  ii    rtTiprfpiiiiv   Siajcooioty 

fipaxfLwi'.  See  R.  Darcste,  B.  HaussouUier,  and  T.  Reinach, 
Recueil  de9  inscr.  jurid.  {irecjuex,  i.  [Paris,  1S95]  48  f. 

6  Yet  eyyinjffit  as  such  did  not  give  either  party  an  action  for 
specific  fulfllment  (in  spite  of  the  assertion  to  the  contrary 
hy  Partscb,  GrifckUches  Burgscha/tsrecht,  p.  49,  relying 
upon  jElian,  Tar.  Uiit.  vi.  4).  Action  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  was  unknown  in  Athens.  But,  if  the  dowry  had  been 
pnid,  the  Kiiptos  of  the  woman  could  re<^over  it  with  interest 
(r)<jm.  xxvii.  17). 

"  Eajwclally  by  Hruza,  who  sums  up  his  position  (KUehegr. 
nach  atl.  Rechte^  \>.  40}  thus  :  'Sie  (tyyuticrt?)  I«t  kein  bios  prri- 
paratorischerAkt,  wie  di*.'  Sponsalien,  sondern  die  Khel)e^riiMd- 
urig  selbeU  Ware  die  ryv'>7j<Tt«  nur  ein  Verlbbnis,  so  ihumsIo 
djciter  noch  die  Ehe  durcn  einen  hesonderen  Akt  begrimdct 
werden.    Davon  ist  abcr  nichts  tiberliefert.' 


historical  considerations.  Primarily  and  origin- 
ally, the  ceremony  of  ^iV^J  was  a  literal  putting 
f»f  the  woman  by  her  Kvpio$  into  the  hand.s  of  the 
suitor  for  price  paid,  the  interval  between  the  strik- 
ing of  the  bargain  and  exercise  of  conjugal  rights 
(7d/ios)  being  lilled  by  the  leading  home  of  the 
newly-purchased  bride.  This  home-leading,  being 
that  part  of  the  entire  transaction  wliich  was  of  a 
strildng  and  necessarily  public  cliaracter,  came  to 
possess  ever  increasing  social  significance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  the  moment  at  which  re- 
ligion intervened  to  invest  the  ceremonies  with  its 
own  special  solemnities,  whether  of  a  projdiylactic 
or  of  a  prognostic  sort.  The  whole  mass  of  cere- 
monial, of  infinite  variety,  and  of  very  various 
degrees  of  consciously  realized  import,  whicli  con- 
stitutes the  actual  procedure  of  marriage,  in  its 
social  and  non-juristic  sense,  interesting  and  im- 
portant as  it  is  for  the  student  of  anthropology, 
can  be  given  here  only  in  barest  outline. 

5-  Wedding  ceremonies. — The  Greek  7djuo5  was 
essentially  a  religious  ceremonj'  {Ti\o^)^^  covering 
the  deportation  of  the  bride  from  her  parents* 
house  into  that  of  her  husband.  The  month 
Yapiri\i(hv  {Jan. -Feb.)  was  generally  selected,  and 
Greek  custom  seems  to  have  prescribed  in  general 
the  winter  season  as  proper  for  marriage  ;  and  the 
speculations  of  the  philosophers  were  in  accord  (cf. 
Arist.  Pol.  iv.  (vii.)  U- 1335a  :  roU  Bk  irepi  tt]v  Cipav 
Xpovots  u)$  ol  TroWot  XP^*"'^'^'  KaXws  Kal  vvi/,  oplaavres 
XetM<^*'os  '"V  ffwavKiai'  iroie'iadaL  Tavrrjv).  The  bride 
dedicated  to  various  deities  {deol  yafiriXioi)  her  girlish 
toys  and  other  gifts,  and  more  especially  her  maiden 
tresses,  now  shorn  (Pollux,  iii.  38,  says  that  before 
maiTiage  girls  ofiered  their  hair  to  Hera,  Artemis, 
and  the  Fates;  cf.  Hesj-ch.  s.v.  ydfiwv  idT)).-  The 
most  important  pre-nuptial  ceremony  was  that  of 
the  bath  {\ovTpbv  wfitpiKov)  ;^  at  Atiiens  the  water 
must  be  fetched  from  the  Kallirrhoe  {Thuc.  ii.  15), 
tall  water-jars  of  jjeculiar  shape  {\o\rrpo4>6po{.)  being 
used  for  the  purpose — which  it  was  also  the  cus- 
tom to  set  up  on  the  tomb  of  those  dying  before 
maiTiage.'* 

The  order  of  the  details  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies 
is  not  certainly  known,  and  doubtle.ss  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  locality.  A  feast  was  given  in  the  house 
of  the  father  of  the  bride,  thus  securing  publicity 
of  the  event,  for  the  guests  were  really  witnesses 
(Dem.  XXX.  21  ;  Is.  viii.  18).^  Associated  with  this 
was  the  unveiling  of  the  bride  (the  dvaKoXv-jTr-fipia). 

1  Cf.  Pollux,  iii.  38  :  Ka\  Tf'Aos  o  ydpo%  cKoAdTO*  itai  WAccoi  ot 
yeyap-y^KOTt^-   fiio,  toOto  Ka*.  'Mpa  TtKfia,  17  ^\yia.      The  Danaids, 

who,  in  pseudo-Plato,  Axioch.  573  E,  are  artKcXs.  are  twc  ov 
p.ffxvr}jUvuv  in  Pans.  x.  xxxi.  9.  The  sarrificc  prehminary  to  a 
wedding  was  called  n-pore'Aeta,  and  the  first  night  was  the  vv( 
uvaTiicq.  Cf.  J.  E.  Harrison,  *  The  Meaning  ol  the  Word  t*Act^,' 
in  CIR  xxviii.  [1914]  36  (. 

2  Cf.  Pans.  II.  XXXii.  1  :  cecum)  napOivo^  irXoKapov  diroKtCptraC 
OL  [SC  Hippolj'tOSj  wpb  ydyiov,   (cetpa^e't-rj  Si  dycOijKfv  «  Toy  vaiyv 

^^poytra,  at  Troezen  ;  1.  xliii.4:  KaB((m)Kt  5i  raU  Kopaa  \od^  nph^ 

TO  TTJs  'IrinvoTji  pyr}fj.a  irpoo'ffxr'peii'  jrpb  ya/iou  Kal  dirdpytirBai  riav 

TpiX^v,&t  Megara;  he  compares  the  Delian  custom  (for  which 
cf.  Iierod.  iv.  34);  n.  xxxiii.  1  :  KaTttrrqtraTo^iKaiTaWTpot^Tjyituv 
napd^yoii  dvaTtdivai  irph  ydpov  rJji'  ^utmjv  Tfj  'A$T}y^  77/  'Airarovpio. 
See  J.  O.  Frazer,  Paviia)iias's  De^cT.of  Urecc^^  London,  1S9S,  iii. 
279  f.  For  the  dedication  of  the  girdle  (v->"'»i,  or  ^iVpa)  to  Aphro* 
dite,  see  Thcocr.  xx\\\.  55  ;  Moscn.  fi.  73. 

3  In  Troas  the  bride  bathed  in  the  river,  SBjinjr  Ka&i  pov,  iKd- 
uat'Spf,  TT)*'  irapdcitar  (.Eschincs,  Kpist.  16).  See  M.  P.  Nilsson, 
(irifchu-che  Feste,  Leipzig,  lixjG,  p.  36(>  f.  We  must  be  content 
here  with  bare  reference  to  the  strange  sunival,  apparently,  of 

{>re-nuptial  defloration,  in  tlie  island  of  Naxos,  to  which  allusion 
H  made  in  the  opening  lints  of  the  recently  discovered  frag,  of 
the  Aitia  of  Callimacnos  (Oxj/rA.  Pap.  vii.  (1910]  15  f.  :  ^5i)  nal 
KOvpv  napO^yo^  eitydiraTQ  \  rt'Opiov  wt  tK^ktve  npoi'VfuftiOv  virvov 
iavatu  I  apcfi'i  ryjy  rdXtv  woifii  (ri/y  dptkiffoAti)  about  which  much 
littrature  has  gathered;  see  A.  Puech.  RBO  xwii.  [1910]  255  f.; 
I>.  R.Stuart,  CYom.  PAi/«/., Chicago,  vi.  [1911] 302 f. ;  C. Bonner. 
ih.  402  f.  ;  K.  Kuipcr,  RtlG  xxv.  [1912]  318  f. 

*  Cr.  Dem.  xliv.  lb  ;  reAtur^  Toy  ^iov  .  .  .  ayo/x(K  oiv  tI  tovtov 
CTjptiov ;  \vTpO'}>6pos  i4><<rTTfKtv  in'i.  tw  toO  'Apxid&ov  rai/ty  (see 
also  §  30);  P.  Wolters,  '  Kotdgurige  I.iitrophoros,'  in  MUth. 
arch.  Inst.  Ath.  xvi.  [1891]  :n]  f. 

^  Cf.  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  afTair  of  Orgilaos  at  Delphi 
g'ivcn  in  IMutarcb,  Reip.  gercnd.  prccc.  32 ;  cf.  Arist.  Pol.  vU. 
(V.)  4^13036. 
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The  procession  acconi]ianying  the  bride  i(f>  dMI'7s 
to  her  new  home  took  place  in  the  evening,  by 
torclilight,  the  Hyroeiiaios  song  being  meanwhile 
sung  to  the  piping  of  Uutes  (see  the  description  of 
the  scene  on  the  Shield  of  Achilles  in  Jl.  xviii. 
491  f.).  The  bride  was  introduced  to  the  hearth 
amid  showers  of  dates,  figs,  and  other  sweetmeats 
(xaraxt'o'Atara).^ 

In  Sparta  a  survival  of  the  primitive  capture  of  the  bride  lay 
in  tlie  custom  of  the  bridegi-oom  taking:  his  bride  from  her 
mother's  arms  with  simulated  violence  (Plut.  Lye.  15 ;  Dion. 
Hal.  ii.  30).  For  other  survivals  see  M.  P.  Nilsson,  '  Die  Grund- 
lagen  des  spartanischen  Lebens,'  in  Klio,  xii.  [1912]  308  f. ;  E. 
Kessler,  Plutai-chs  Lebendes  Ltjlcnrgoi:,  Berlin.  1010. 

6.  Bride-price. — In  primitive  times,  remarks 
Aristotle,  men  bought  tlieir  wives  (Pol.  ii.  8  = 
12686  ;  cf.  Plato,  Laics,  841  D).  The  Epic  con- 
tains frequent  mention  of  the  bride-price  pSva), 
normally  calculated  in  oxen,  paid  by  the  suitor  to 
the  bride's  father.  It  must  sometimes  have  hap- 
pened, even  in  very  early  times,  and  under  a 
general  system  of  marriage  by  purchase,  that  a 
father  must  give  something  to  boot  with  his 
daughter  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  son-in-law. 
The  economic  factor,  the  relation  between  popula- 
tion and  food-supply,  may  have  contributed  largely 
to  establish  the  custom  of  dower  in  place  of  the 
bride-price.  In  historical  times,  at  any  rate,  the 
bride-price  has  been  wholly  replaced  by  the  dowry 
given  to  and  with  the  girl  by  her  parents. 

The  Epic  contains  evidence  of  the  transition  stages.  Of 
Andromache  it  is  said  that  Hector  took  her  from  her  father's 
house,  'having  given  bride-price  untold"  (II.  x-\ii.  472).2  Of  the 
slain  Iphidamas  it  is  said  that  he  fell  '  far  from  his  bride,  of 
whom  he  had  known  no  joy,  and  much  had  he  given  for  her' 
(11.  xL  242  f.  ;  he  saw  no  return  for  his  expenditure  of  100  kine). 
In  order  to  appease  Achilles,  Agamemnon  offers  to  let  him  have 
a  daughter  of  his  free  (II.  ix.  146  f.)-nay,  more,^  to  give  a 
present  with  her  (eytu  6'  ctti  juet'Aia  fiaxriij  |  TroAAi  m"^',  otro''  ovTTu} 
Tit  iji  JireScuKt  SvyarpO  ;^  ef.  Od.  vii.  314.  XX.  342. 

Ultimatelv  the  ISya  come  to  be  a  dowry  given  by  her  parents 
to  the  bride— perhaps  through  a  transition  stage  in  which  the 
bride-price  received  from  the  suitor  was  used  wholly  or  in  part 
to  equip  the  bride  and  to  furnish  the  feast.-"  In  the  Odi/ssc;/  the 
two  systems  are  both  found ;  e.g.,  in  Od.  ii.  B3,  'Uaptov,  ws  k 
ai'.Tos  efSiwcraiTo  SvyiiToa,  the  meaning  is  'give  for  tlie  bride- 
price  '  (cf.  Od.  xvi.  77,  391  f.,  xLx.  .'j29)  ;  but  in  Od.  i.  277  f.  =  Od. 
ii.  196  f.,  oi  Sk  yafjiOf  rev^ovtrt  *cal  ap-rvveovaiv  ieSva  |  woAAa  iJ.aK', 
'6a<ja  eocKe  <^lXti5  cttI  iratSbt  €7re(r9ai,  a  dowry  given  by  the  parents 
is  meant,  just  as  by  Pindar  and  Euripides  'ihvov  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  (fepi'vj.^ 

7.  The  dowry. — In  historical  times,  in  Athens, 
the  marriage  settlement  or  dowry  (jr/jo/f,  ^fpj'/j) 
was  almost  a  criterion  of  honourable  marriage  as 
distinguished  from  concubinage  ;  for  the  freedom 
of  divorce  allowed  by  Athenian  law  to  the  husband 
made  the  position  of  a  portionless  wife  jery  pre- 
cai'ious  (cf.  Is.  iii.  28  :  lAv  dpyvpiov  ttoXXu  ft-aWof  6 
^77Dc;'i'  5ict)/ioXo-)T7iraTO  fx^ "'  oiVoi'  ivl  rij  ywaLKt,  Xva  fxri 
iw  iKeivi^yivoiTO  paSfws  diraXXaTTea^at,  birbre  j^ovXotTO, 

1  The  marriage  was  followed  liy  some  ceremony  or  act  for 
which  the  technical  and  fixed  phrase  was  yafi-qXiat'  inrkp  rVjt 
■yvraiKOS  roU  •ppirepTiv  cifrtf-epeti'  (cf.  Is.  iii.  79,  viii.  18  ;  Deui. 
Ivii.  43).  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns  as  an  introdui^tiou  or  enrolment  of  the  wife  among 
the  members  of  her  husband's  (frparpia,  or  as  a  banquet,  sacrifice, 
or  donation  (see  Wyse,  Ismis,  p.  363). 

2  Cf.  II.  xvi.  178,  190 ;  Od.  xi.  282.  It  is  clear  from  Od.  xv. 
367  that  the  eSra  were  given  to  the  parents,  not  to  the  bride. 
Hence  is  explained  the  term  used  in  II.  xviii.  593,  wapeeVot  dA.(^€- 
aiBoiat.  '  realizing  a  high  price  in  oxen '  (see  G.  Murray,  lUfie  0/ 
the  Greek  Epic'i,  Oxford,  1911,  p.  185  f.).  In  Od.  viii.  318  f.  there 
is  talk  of  getting  the  price  of  a  '  bad  bargain  '  refunded.  In  II. 
xiii.  366  Othryoneus  receives  Cassandra  avaf^vov,  but  gives 
service  in  war  in  lieu  of  bride-price. 

3  Leaf  in  his  note  on  this  passage  prefers  to  see  in  it  an 
example  of  an  intermediate  staLre,  in  which  the  tSra  are  given 
by  the  suitor  to  the  bride  herself,  and  may  be  increased  by  gifts 
from  her  parents,  the  word  u.iAm  being  the  technical  term  for 
such  additional  gifts  (cf.  /(.  xxii.  61).  The  example  quoted  from 
Od.  vi.  159  as  an  illustration  of  this  intermediate  stage  ('  loading 
thee  with  gifts')  is  not  in  point,  the  meaning  being  '  prevail  over 
oLlier  suitors  with  offers,'  sc.  to  the  parents  of  the  girl. 

4  .Such  a  transition  stage  v,-nuld  enable  us  to  explain  the  diffi- 
cult expression  in  II.  xiii.  382  :  ({rvi-wfie^a)  a^tfii  Y^MV'  ^^^"'  °^ 
TOi  eeSvwTo't  KOKOL  €tper,  where  eeSi'uiTai  is  by  Leaf  translated 
'  matcli-makers,' '  marriage-brokers,'  or  (Lang,  Leaf,  and  M\ers, 
tr.,  Ixjndon,  1883)  '  exacters  of  gifts  of  wooing.'  It  means  '  one 
who  makes  a  profit  out  of  the  i'Si-o.' 

^  See  on  this  development  P.  Oauer,  Grxtndfragen  der  Homer- 
krilik\  Leipzig,  1908,  p.  286  f. 


T^s  ywiuKbi).  Instances,  indeed,  are  found  where 
no  settlement  was  made  ;  in  the  lower  classes  the 
amount  must  always  have  been  trivial.  Moreover, 
no  legal  obligation  to  provide  a  dowry  can  be 
proved  for  the  father,'  just  as  for  brothers  also  the 
obligation  to  dower  sisters  suitably  and  not  suft'er 
them  to  grow  old  unmarried  was  moral,  not  legal 
(Lys.  xiii.  45).^ 

The  dowry  did  not  become  the  husband's  pro- 
perty, but  he  enjoyed  the  usufruct;^  he  was 
generally  required  to  mortgage  real  estate  as 
security  (aworlix-nixa)  for  its  eventual  repayment.* 
If  the  capital  sum  was  not  to  be  paid  at  once, 
either  because  the  woman's  Kvpios  had  not  enough 
ready  money  or  because  her  husband  could  not  give 
adequate  security  for  the  whole  sum,  interest  upon 
the  outstanding  balance  was  paid  to  the  husband 
according  to  agreement  (Dem.  xU.  6  ;  Inscr.  jurid. 
grccques,  i.  133  f.).  All  these  arrangements  were 
made  before  witnesses  (cf.  Dem.  xxx.  9,  21),  but 
were  not  put  in  dociimcntarj-  form  before  an  oBicial 
and  published,  as  at  Myconos  and  Tenos  ;  at  Athens 
the  permanent  stone  record  of  the  mortgage  was 
deemed  sullicient  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties.  Naturally  all  this  implied  the  necessity 
of  keeping  clearly  distinct  the  property  of  husband 
and  wife  (cf.  Dem.  xlvii.  57,  liii.  28) ;  neither 
Athens  nor,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  rest 
of  Greece  knows  community  of  property  between 
husband  and  wife,  in  spite  of  the  recommendations 
of  philosophers.'  It  is  clear  that  the  Athenian 
dowry  system,  which  was  probably  that  of  Greece 
ui  general,  tended  to  maintain  the  connexion  of 
the  wife  with  her  father's  family  ;  the  wife  did 
not,  as  in  early  Rome,  become  once  for  all  a  mem- 
ber of  her  husband's  family  (Dion.  Hal.  ii.  25). 

(a)  Amount  of  dowry. — According  to  PUitarch,t>  a  law  of 
Solon  limited  the  size  of  dowries  at  Athens ;  but  this,  if  ever 
enforced,  was  certainly  obsolete  in  the  4tb  cent.  B.C.,  and  was, 
in  fact,  virtually  abrogated  by  the  law  fixing  the  minimum 
amount  to  be  settled  on  a  poor  tn-i«A7)po;  by  her  next-of-kiTi — 
a  law  which  equally  passed  as  Solonian  (Dem.  xliii.  54).  Hip- 
ponicus,  the  richest  Athenian  of  his  time,  gave  his  daughter 
ten  talents  on  her  marriage  with  Alcibiadea  (Plut.  Ale.  8). 
The  father  of  Demosthenes  the  orator,  with  a  property  esti- 
mated at  fourteen  talents,  gave  a  dowry  of  two  talents  (Dem. 
xxvii.  5).  The  orators  contain  mention  of  dowries  ranging 
from  ten  minee  to  more  than  100  mince.  Athenian  mortgage- 
pillars,  set  upon  property  pledged  as  securit.v  for  the  repay- 
ment of  dowries,  show  sums  ranging  from  300  to  4500  drachmae 
(6000  drachvue,  or  60  ??i'«rt;  =  l  talent);  but  it  is  not  certain, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  these  sums  constitute  the  whole 
dowry.  The  register  from  Myconos  (3rd  cent.  B.C.)  shows  amounts 
varying  from  700  drachma  to  14,000  drachmae  (Inscr.  jurid. 
grecques,  i.  48 ;  Dittenberger,  Sylt.-,  817).  The  widow  of  the 
rich  banker  Pasion  received  three  talents  (Dem.  xlv.  28,  35  : 


1  A  father  might  settle  a  dowry  on  his  daughter  by  will  (Lye. 
xxxii.  6),  but  was  not  obliged  to  make  this  provision ;  failing 
which,  a  daughter  bad  no  legal  claim  on  his  estate.  The  Code  of 
Gortyn  is  more  liberal,  giving  daughters  a  legal  claim  io  one- 
half  of  a  brother's  share,  in  lieu  of  a  dowry — an  already  portioned 
daughter  ha\  ing  no  further  claim.  That  is  to  say,  at  Gortyn 
there  was  legal  obligation  to  dower.     Ephoros,  as  quoted  by 

Strabo,  p.  482,   <|>epi'TJ  5'  itTTif,  av  aSe\<f>ol  SjfTl,  TO  i}ftt<rv  ttJS  tou 

aSeXf^ou  jLieptSos,  attributes  the  Gortynian  rule  to  Crete  generally, 
and  may  be  correct  in  so  doing. 

2  The  nearest  male  relative  of  a  poor  eTri'xAijpos  or  dfjTTa  w.as 
under  legal  obligation  either  to  marry  her  himself  or  to  portion 
her  on  a  scale  fixed  by  law  (Is.  i.  39;  law  in  Dem.  xliii.  54). 
Contempt  of  the  law  was  possibly  construed  as  xaKtixrit  im- 
xAiiptuf,  involving  partial  arifi-ia. 

8  Hence  Euripides  makes  Medea  complain  that  women  have 
to  buy  a  husband  (Med.  230  f.). 

4  Harjiocr.  xxx.  15  ;  ErjifJecaf  Si  oi  Tore,  ei  yvvaiKi  ya^JiOV^Lkt■Jt 
SiSoiev  ot  jrpotr^KOl'Tes,  aWeiv  napa  tou  ai'Sphs  oioTrep  ei'e\upor  ri 
Tjjt  rrpoiKos  d^toi',  olof  o(Ki'a»'  f/  \u)piov.  A  mortgage-stone  (opo^) 
was  set  up  on  the  pledged  property,  with  an  inscription  of  the 
following  type  :  'Opot  x<opiov  icai  oiKca;  dn-oTiV^M*  TrpoiKos  TlvSo- 
fTTpaTct  Mit'oAKov  'AvaifiXvariov  xxx  (i.e.  3000  draclimee ;  see 
E.  S.  Roberts  and  E.  A.  Gardner,  Introd.  to  Greek  Epigraphy, 
pi.  ii..  The  Inscr.  of  Attica,  Cambridge,  1905,  p.  497  ;  Ditten- 
berger, Sj/H.2,  818). 

s  Cf.  Plut.  Prwc.  conj.  20. 

6  Plut.  Sol.  20.  See  the  explanation  given  by  G.  Glotz,  La 
Solidariti  de  la  famill^  dans  le  droit  criminel  en  Grlce,  Paris, 
1904,  p.  330  f.  Plato,  in  Laxes,  742  C,  lays  down  the  principle 
•ya/xoui'Ta  5e  Kal  €icSi5drTO  /i^r'  ovv  bihovai  itrin  Stx^adaL  irpoiKa 
TO    irapaTrav    /XT)5'    rjlTtvovv   (cf.    774    D).       The    fOflot    Trepi    Ti^J 

irpcucds  (Dem.  xl.  19)  has  not  been  presented. 
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nftocriBm  vpotita  ocnj*'  ovfitic  rCiv  iv  rji  w6A.et  f^aiVcroi ;  cf. 
Menandcr.  n^pcicrtpou.nj.  Ox^/rh.  Pap.  ii.  211,  line  40,  where  the 
father  i>roniisi;s  three  talents  dowry,  to  the  lover's  i^reat  con- 
tent). Apimrently  I  here  was  nt  Athens  no  law  on  the  subject, 
but  in  other  places  it  was  found  necessary  to  fix  a  leijal  maxi- 
mum in  order  to  prevent  extravagant  dowries ;  e.g.,  at  ^lassalia 
the  nmxiinum  was  llxed  at  100  xpvcoi.  w-ith  aJi  additional  five 
XPvffol  for  (-iLthes,  and  five  for  ornaments  (Strabo,  p.  181).  The 
tarn  of  the  Gortynian  Code,  in  fixing  a  daughter's  shore  in  her 
fathcr'8  estate,  wiis  prolKibly  rather  to  curtail  dowriea  than  to 
extend  women's  riy:ht;>.  The  general  tendency  in  tlie  4th  cent., 
at  any  rate,  was  to  give  laiye  dowries  ;  an<I  this  in  Sparta,  as 
Aristotle  remarks,  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  concentration 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  women  and  their  preponderant 
lutluence  in  the  State  (Arisi.  Put.  ii.  0  =  1270a:  t<m  &i  Kalrlov 

yvv(u,icutv  ffxeSbc  tt"/?  itoot)?  \wp<i5  T^v  ireyre  nrpCjl'  ra  &vo,  Tioc  t 
eiriKA^pui'  JToWCtv  yn'Of^tvutVt  Kal  JSio.  to  irpoifcac  St&oyai  fifya\a<;  ; 
Cf.  Pint.  .-Ir/fV,  4,  7). 

(6)  Refund  of  dowry. — Tn  Atliens  t!ie  ilowry 
usually  consisted  of  a  sum  of  innney,  rarely  of 
real  estate  (cf.  IMut.  Aristid.  '27).^  Tlie  bride's 
trousseau,  however,  was  in  some  cases  valued  and 
expressly  reckoned  in  the  dowry,  so  that  its 
equivalent  was  recoverable  from  the  husband — 
otherwise  it  was  held  to  be  a  free  i^ift  of  the  M'ptoy, 
and  was  not  recoverable  (cf.  Is.  iii.  35,  viii.  8 ;  see 
note  in  Wyse,  p.  314). 

Whilst  the  union  continued,  the  dowry  could 
not  be  withdrawn;  but,  uj)on  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage on  the  initiative  of  either  party-  or  by 
mutual  agreement,  it  must  be  refunded  to  the 
woman's  ki>o?.  It  is  usually  held,  however,  tiiat 
in  case  of  the  wife's  adultery  restitution  w;in  not 
enforceable  upon  her  repudiation  ;  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  exception.^  The  prin- 
ciples observed  are:  (1)  rupture  of  union  inter 
vivos  compels  restitution  of  the  dowry,  the  exist- 
ence of  issue  being  immaterial ;  and  (2)  rupture 
by  death  of  either  party  compels  restitution,  if 
there  is  no  issue;  if  there  is  issue,  the  children 
benefit,  except  when  the  widow  (mother)  exercises 
her  option  of  goin;;  back  with  lier  dowry  to  her 
father's  house.  Thus  the  dowry  follows  the  wife, 
or  goes  to  her  children.* 

The  Code  of  Gortyn  shows  that  there,  as  at  Athens,  the 
wife's  dowry  was  not  niery;ed  in  the  family  estate,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  the  husband  to  sell  or  mortgage  her  property  ; 
for  in  case  of  dissolution  of  marriage  the  wiie  returned  to  her 
own  family,  taking  with  her  her  dowry,  together  with  half 
the  increase  thereof,  and  halt  the  fruits  of  her  own  labour, 
as  well  as  five  staiera  if  the  husband  was  to  t)lame  for  the 
separation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the  husband's 
family  were  protected  by  the  provision  that  he  might  not 
make  any  larger  donation  than  100  staters  to  his  wife,  nor 
might  a  "son  make  a  larger  gift  to  his  mother— tlie  intention 
bemg  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  to  prevent  absorption 
of  the  husbLind's  estate  by  the  wife,  for  all  such  gifts  belonged 
to  iier  absolutely.  If  her  husband  predeceased  her,  she  might, 
if  she  chose  to  remarry,  take  her  own  property  out  of  his  estate 
into  that  of  her  second  husband  ;  the  existence  of  issue  was 
only  so  far  material  that,  if  there  wore  children,  she  was 
limited  to  taking  her  dowry  and  sufli  donation  as  her  husband 
miglit  have  made  within  the  legal  limit  aforesaid,  and  in  the 
presence  of  three  adult  male  witnesses.  If  there  were  no 
children,  she  might  take,  in  addition  to  her  dowry,  half  the 
fruits  of  her  own  labour,  and  half  the  produce  in  the  house — 
the  balance  going  to  her  dead  husband's  hcirs-at-law.  It  she 
did  not  wish  to  remarry,  her  property  remained  in  her  own 
hands  until  she  died,  aiid  then  it  was  divided  among  her 
children  ;  she  enjoyed,  therefore,  a  more  independent  position 
than  the  Athenian  widow,  whose  property,  in  similar  circum- 

1  Of.  Dittenberger,  S}/ll.^,  820 :  'HyTjtrout  t^s  KKfOfAoprov 
BvyaTp'o':  irpoif  to  x^pt'oc  (inscr.  from  Syros). 

-  Dcni.  lix.  52:  Kara  jbv  vofiov  05  KtAti'ct  iow  airon^nn-o  rije 
yvvatKO.,  airo^tiorat  ttjv  vpoiKa,  iav  6i  fi^,  nr"  ipwea  (i^oAoi? 
TOKO^fielif  KoX  trirov  «i?  t^Seiov  cTcat  SiKd(raiT$ai  virep  ttj?  yvyaiKoi 
Tc^  Kvpitit,  i.e.,  alimony  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent  interest  upon 
the  dowTv  was  recoverable  from  a  recalcitrant  husband  (cf. 
Is.  iii.  8,  35,  ii.  9). 

3  Certainly  not  to  be  proved  for  Athens  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C., 
by  inferen<re  from  the  Kphesian  inscr.  of  the  2nd  cejit.  (Pitten- 
Iiergcr,  Si/ll.^,  510.  00)  :  r)  y^fj.avrf<;  Koi  6iaXv6<vTfs  M^  ano6cbtoKa.<Ti 
Tot  t^rpcav  ovtra^  otto^otou?  Kara  rhf  vo/xot' — e^■en  if  that  will 
prove  anything  at  all  (see  T.  Thalheim,  Lrhrhuch  dtr  griech. 
UechtmHertumer*,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  189,1,  p.  HW). 

••  Cf.  Ij.,Miltei8,  Jicichsrecht  uml  Volhfrrcht  in  ilrnijstl.  Prov. 
ttfn  r'ltn.  Knliferreichit,  Leipzig,  1801,  p.  2:12:  'I'io  vcnn  Vater 
iK-stelllti  Mitfrift  cnthalt  cine  ErbabHndung  der  Tochter ' ;  cf. 
I'latO,  Laws,  Xi.  023  1>,  G  :  oru  5'  av  tJ^c  vMtuv  vndpXMV  oTa-0(' 
'),  fii}  v4flttv  TOVT'-i  Twi'  xprffidriay,  BvyaTpi  re  uttravTutt  u 
ficf  ay  kyyty\rt\iUi'tj%  wc  a»^p  tVofici'O?  ^,  ^1)  iV/tfiv  jj  6'  av  ju.>j, 


Htances,  jtassed  into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son  iis  soon  as  be 
came  of  age. 

Under  the  Ciortynian  Code,  if  the  wife  died  before  her  hus- 
band, having  had  no  children,  her  next-of-kin  was  entitled 
to  recover  her  dowr.\,  with  the  half  of  it«  fruits  and  half  of 
the  work  of  lier  hands  ;  but,  if  the  widuwer  was  left  with 
children,  he  had  the  management  and  use  of  his  dead  uife's 
property  until  he  died  or  remarried,  in  which  cases  it  went  to 
her  children. 1 

8.  Dissolution    of    marriage.  —  Dissolution    of 

marriage  in  Athens  was  easily  etl'ected.  The 
husband's  power  of  lepudiation  was  unlettered  by 
any  legal  conditions  or  formalities.  He  simply 
sent  the  woman,  with  her  dowry,  back  to  her 
lather's  house.  A  prudent  man  would,  as  usual, 
summon  witnesses,  hut  need  not  do  so  (Lys.  xiv. 
28).  When  the  wife  sought  a  separation,  she 
must  lodge  with  the  Archon  t6  rijs  dTroXti^cws 
ypdfifia  (Plut.  Air.  8;  Andoc.  iv.  14:  dTroXtTrct"^, 
^XdoOaav  irpbs  t6\>  &pxovTa  Kara  t6v  vdfxof)  ;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  the  procedure.  A;.:ainst  a 
wife  proved  guilty  of  adultery  the  husband  was 
comiiclled  by  law  to  use  liis  right  of  repudiation, 
condonation  of  the  oirencc  being  visited  with 
dri/j-la  (Dem.  'ix.  S7).  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  ailultery  of  the  husband  gave  the 
wife  no  legal  right  ol  divorce,-  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  generally  regarded  as  sufficient 
ground  of  separation.^  It  is  evident  that  the 
possession  of  a  dowiy  must  have  been  a  strong 
protection  to  the  wife  against  a  husband's  caprice, 
and  in  many  households  must  have  made  her 
virtually  mistress  of  the  situation. 

Two  special  features  call  for  remark  in  this  con- 
nexion. It  was  competent  for  liusband  and  wife 
to  agree  to  a  nuitual  dissolution  of  marriage  in 
order  that  another  more  congenial  union  might  be 
made.  Thus  l*ericlesso  parted  from  his  wife  with 
her  consent,  to  take  Aspasia  (Plut.  Per.  24).* 
Again,  the  operation  of  the  laws  respecting  heir- 
esses (4irlK\i]poi)  often,  according  to  Is.  iii.  64, 
severed  husband  and  wife  (see  INHKRITAXCE 
[Greek],  vol.  vii.  p.  304).  The  latter  occasion  of 
dissolution  of  marriage  ditiers  from  the  iirst- 
mentioned  in  that  it  came  about  as  the  result  of 
an  application  to  a  court  of  law  by  the  next-of-kiu 
as  claimant  (fVtSt^-cwfa).  In  all  other  cases  there 
is  no  sufhcient  evidence  that  any  public  legal  pro- 
cedure was  in  use,  for  even  the  wife's  application 
to  the  Archon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more 
than  an  application  or  formal  notice  to  him  in 
caDiera.  It  is  doubtful  M'hether  the  oLkt)  diroXilypews 
and  the  SIktj  dTroTr^^^ews,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  available  for  Imsband  and  w  ife  respectively, 
as  if  a  sort  of  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights,  are  not  mere  figments.^ 

1  For  comparison  of  the  Gort>nian  regulations  with  the  later 
regulations  in  the  Kast  ('jeuem  spiitgriechischen  Stadtrecht, 
weU'hes  man  heute  falschlich  als  s>  ri aches  Rechtsbuch  diag- 
nosticirt,'  p.  240)  see  Mitteis,  p.  230  ti. 

2  Athenian  sentiment  on  this  matter  was  very  far  removed 
from  the  position  of  Arist.  t/Vc.  i.  4-l."J41a  :  wtnrep  Ik^tiv  »cai  a«fr' 
eVrtas  ■ijyiJievTji'  wy  TJKKrra  6ei  aStKflv  aSiKia  Si  afBpb^  at  flupo^c 
o-vfovtrtai  Yiy^o^ifi'at ;  cf.  Pol.  iv.  (vii.)  16  ~  l:i'SC^b ;  Plato, 
LmvSt  784  £.  'Pass  die  Ehe  dem  Manne  keine  Trcupflicht 
auferlege,  gehort  zu  den  Grundnierkmalen  der  antiken  Ehe 
ge^'eniiber  lunseren  Anschauungen  and  Rechtseinrichtungen' 
(Hruza,  p.  20). 

3  According  to  Herod,  v.  yi),  at  Sparta  barrenness  was 
good  ground  for  divorce,  at  any  rat«  for  the  royal  house;  cf. 
vi.  61. 

*  Other  examples  :  Dem.  xxxvi.  2Sf.  ;  Is.  ii.  6f.,  9:  KaKtCvjtTo 
liif  TTpiiJTOv  oufi'  i}vrtJxeTO  avTou  \4yovTO^,  frpoidiTOt  5<  toi"'  \p6vov 
p.6\t<;  iiTti<r$r}-  Kai  o'vTMi  fwfiiio^^c  avrijy  ',  cf.  the  case  of  Proto- 
iiiachos  who,  hocotnitiLr  entitled  to  a  rich  heiress,  pprsuadwl  his 
wife  to  agree  to  a  rli>sQkition  and  fresh  marriage <bem.  Ivii.  41). 
In  Thurii,  accordiitu-^  to  Diod.  xii.  IS,  freedom  of  liivorce  was 
limited  by  a  law  forbidding  the  person  to  whom  the  divorce  was 
due  to  marry  one  younger  than  the  original  partner. 

fi  The  SCicq  TTpoiico?  or  SIkt}  a-irov,  suits  brought  by  the  woman's 
icvpioi  for  the  restitution  of  her  dowry  or  payment  of  interest 
thereon,  protected  the  woman's  itUercsts  in  respect  of  aliment. 
I'"rom  this  it  follows  tliat  a  womiin  who  married  without  a  dowry 
was  in  practioallv  the  Haiiie  po-iiliim  as  a  naAAam,,  and  had  no 
protection  whate\(r  au'^ainst  a  hubbund's  caprice  short  of  actual 
violence  to  her  pertton. 
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9.  Widows. — The  Athenian  regulations  con- 
cerning widows  were  as  follows.  If  there  were  no 
children,  born  or  adopted,  the  widow  must  return 
with  her  dowry  to  her  father's  house  ;  she  must,  as 
a  rule,  if  of  suitable  age,  marry  again  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  her  dead  husband  or  those  of 
her  Kupios  (Is.  viii.  8).  If  there  were  children,  she 
might  remain  in  her  husband's  house,  where  she 
passed  under  the  authority  of  her  children's 
guardian,  if  they  were  still  minors,  and  under 
that  of  her  eldest  son  when  he  came  of  age — her 
dowry  becoming  the  property  of  her  children,  sub- 
ject to  her  right  to  support  (Dem.  xlii.  21,  xlvi.  20). 
She  might,  however,  return  with  her  dowry  to  her 
father's  house,  and  be  given  again  in  marriage 
(Dem.  xl.  6  f.).  The  same  option  was  open  to  her 
if,  on  her  husband's  death,  she  declared  herself 
pregnant  (Dem.  xliii.  75),  in  which  case  it  was 
the  Archon's  duty  to  protect  her  interests  (Arist. 
Ath.  Pol.  56.  7).  It  is  clear  that  here  again  the 
existence  of  the  dowry  secured  on  mortgage  put 
the  final  decision  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
widow  and  her  Kupwi. 

10.  Marriage  law  in  the  papyri. — In  Egypt, 
under  the  Ptolemys,  Hellenic  legal  ideas  and 
principles  came  in  contact  with  those  of  another, 
in  some  respects  more  highly  developed,  type  ; 
later,  both  were  influenced  by  the  legal  concep- 
tions and  practices  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Papyri 
we  have,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  the 
enchorial  marriage,  in  which  the  parties  are  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Hellenic  marriage,  the  regulations 
concerning  which  are  partly  derived  from  the 
older  Greek  law  and  partly  developed  under  the 
influence  of  native  models. 

The  technical  term  for  marriage  in  the  Papyri  is  ■vajiot  or 
trwoLKLaiov.  Dissolution  of  marriage  (and  probably  therefore 
entry  upon  marriage)  is  no  longer  a  purely  private  act,  but 
requires  the  lodging  of  an  airoypaifn)  before  an  official  (cf.  what 
was  required  of  the  women  in  Athens,  Dem.  xxx.  17,  26 ;  Is. 
iii.  78  :  irpbs  oirotov  apxoirTa  tj  iyyvr^  yvi^  (iTreAtire  Tov  avSpa  f)  rhv 
oTkop  avToiJ.as  well  as  the  iflterventionof  tepofli'Tot.i  The  precise 
relation  between  the  religious  element  thus  imported^  into  the 
transaction  and  the  civil  element  represented  by  the  airoypa^^ 
and  the  marriage  contract  itself  is  by  no  means  clear  as  yet. 

The  extant  marriage-contracts  exhibit,  when  taken  together, 
the  following  elements.  (1)  Statement  of  the  giving  or  receiving 
of  the  woman  in  marriage ;  e,g.,  Mitteis-WUcken.  Grundzxige, 
ii.  317,  n.  2S3  :  Aajn^ciret  'HpoKXtihiK  i^-r^fj^rtrpiav  Kwav  yyvauKa 
yvrftriav  irapa  Tov  irarpos,  as  in  the  older  Greeli  law  (cf.  Is.  iz.  27  : 
ore  yap  e\dnBave  ©ed^potrros  6  «Vo5  Jrarrip  riji'  ffiifv  p.rtTfp<L  irapa. 
'lepoKAe'ovs).^  (2)  Acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the  «^cpni 
brought  by  the  woman.  (3)  Mutual  marital  obligations ;  the 
husband  promised  to  support  the  wife  and  to  treat  her  pro- 
perly i^l^1  vfipi^civ  nT)5e  KaKovx^lv),  and  engaged  not_to  repudiiate 
her  (>ITJ  infia^elv)  or  to  be  unfaithful  (^ij  eto-ayetr^ai  aWriv  yvvaiKa 
/xijie  iroAAaioji'  /n)5e  TfitvoTTOieladat  €|  dAATj?  yvvaiKoi) ',  On  her  side 
the  woman  promised  to  remain  at  home  day  and  night  (mt)5' 
a^TJ^epof  ^T]6'  arroKoiTovyeveaOtu),  U>  be  faithful  (^t)5'  nAA(i)  ai/Sp'i 
trvveli'ai),  and  to  look  after  their  joint  interests  in  the  household 
(tiriSi  liiBeipetv  tov  kolv'ov  oTkov).  (4)  The  sanction  of  the  mutual 
obligations  ;  the  husband  guilty  of  breach  of  his  promises  must 
repay  forthwith  (irapctxpn^a)  the  dowry  with  addition  of  half  its 
amount  (ttjv  ibepyriv  ^/itoAioc) ;  the  wife  so  guilty  lost  her  dowry 
entirely.  Apparently  the  ordinary  courts  settled  disputes  so 
arising.  (5)  Divorce  on  the  man's  side  (airoiro^ini)  was  tanta- 
mount to  breach  of  his  promise  ^^  enjSoAAeii',  and  rendered  him 
liable  to  the  aforesaid  penalty  ;  separation  on  the  woman's  part 
(anaX\ayTJ)  was  not  regarded  as  breach  of  promise,  but  pro- 
vision was  made  for  repayment  of  the  dowry  within  a  stated 
time.  That  is  to  say,  the  husband  had  entirely  lost  that  un- 
fettered power  of  repudiation,  under  condition  of  simply  refund- 
ing tije  dowTy,  which  belonged  to  him  under  the  older  Hellenic 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dowry  retained  here  also  the 
overwhelming  importance  which  it  had  in  Hellas.3  Here  also 
it  was,  if  not  a  definite  simi  of  money,  valued  and  expressed  as 

I  For  these  see  W.  Otto,  Priester  ttnd  Tempfl  im  ?ieU«nist- 
Uchen  Snypten,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1908,  i.  163 f.,  ii.  295 f. 

3  A  curious  exception  in  Pap,  Gins.  ii.  8  (i^eSoro  iavrTjv 
'OAv^TTiaff  .  .  .  -ywaUa  Ya^eTTJ**),  in  which  the  woman,  of  Mace- 
donian origin,  gives  herself  away  in  marriage,  may  be  a  survival 
of  native  Macedonian  law,  which  in  this  respect,  therefore,  must 
have  resembled  that  of  the  Lydians.  of  whom  Herodotus  re- 
marks with  surprise  that  the  women  give  themselves  in  marriage 
(i.  93 :  «6i6oa(7c  6<  avrai  twvras — besides  collecting  their  own 

dowries  (Tw^iaTi  ipya^Ofjuevat.). 

3  Mitteis-Wilcken,  ii.  1.  219  :  '  Im  Gerippe  dieser  Urknnden 
bildet  die  4yepvT)  das  Ruckgrat,  an  welches  alle  auderen  Beatim- 
mungen  sich  nuranlehneu.* 
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such,  and  the  husband  was  liable  only  for  refund  of  that  stated 
amount — the  principle  being,  as  at  Athens,  that  the  wife's  dowry 
should  neither  increase  nor  diminish  (cf.  the  Code  of  Gortyn)  ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  management  of  the  dowry  must 
have  been  in  the  bands  of  the  husband,  as  waa  the  case  at 
Athens. 

LiTBRATTTRB.— A.  H.  G.  P.  van  den  Es,  De  iure  familiarwn 
apudAthenifiises,  Leyden,  1664  ;  A.  Philippi,  B''itrage  zu  einer 
Geschichte  det;  attischen  Biirgemchtee,  Berlin,  1&70  ;  H.  Buer- 
mann,  '  Drei  Studien  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  attischen  Rechts,'  in 
JahrbUcher  Jilt  cL  Philologie,  Supplementband  ix,  [1877-78] ; 
E.  Hmza,  Beitrdge  zur  Ge^ch.  des  griech.  ttnd  rvm.  Farnitien- 
rechtes,  i.  Die  EhebegTiindung  nach  attischem  BechU,  Erlangen 
and  Leipzig,  1892,  ii.  Polygamie  vnd  Pellikat  nach  grUch. 
RechU,  do.  1S94  ;  O.  Miiller,  '  Untersuchungen  zur  (j<8ch.  des 
attischen  Burger-  und  Eherechts,'  in  Jakrhilcher  jiir  cl,  Philo- 
logie, Supplementband  xxv.  [1899] ;  W.  Wyse,  The  Speeches  of 
/striw,  uith  critical  and  explan.  Notes,  Cambridge,  1904  ;  C.  A. 
Savage.  The  Athenian  Family,  Baltimore,  1907  ;  A.  Ledl, 
'  Das  attische  Biirgerrecht  und  die  Frauen,  II.,'  in  Wierier 
Studien,  xxx.  [1908]  1-46 ;  J.  H.  Lipsius,  Das  attischa  Recht 
und  Rechtsi'erfahren,  unter  Benutzung  des  attischen  Prozesset 
von  M,  H.  E.  Meier  und  G.  F.  Schdmann,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  Leipzig, 
1912  ;  A.  Briiclcner,  '  Athenische  Hochzeitsgeschenke,'  in  3/i(- 
theil.  des  kais,  deutsches  arch,  Inst.,  Aihen.  Abt.  xxxii.  [1907]; 
Ln  Beauchet,  Hist,  dudroit  privi  de  la  rip,  ath^nienne,  i.  *  La 
Droit  de  famille,'  Paris,  1897 ;  J.  Partsch,  Griechisches  Burg- 
scha/tsrecht,  pt.  i.,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1909  ;  artt.  in  Daremberg- 
SagUo  by  E.  Caillemer,  and  in  Pauly-Wissowa ;  H.  Lewy, 
De  civili  condicione  mulierum  Grcecantm,  Breslau,  1886;  J. 
Kohler  and  E.  Ziebarth,  Das  Stadtrecht  von  Gortyn,  und  seine 
Bsziekungen  zujn  qeineingriechischen  Rechte,  Gottingen,  1912  ; 
L.  Mitteis  and  U.^AAilcken,  Grundziige  und  Chrestmnathie\der 
Papyrvskundi,  vol.  ii.,  in  2  parts,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1912. 
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MARRIAGE  (Hindu).— l.  General  character- 
istics.— The  earlier  Vedic  texts,  which  may  be 
said  to  cover  the  period  down  to  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent.  B.C.,  present  with  practical  uniformity  the 
same  account  of  the  condition  of  marriage  among 
the  Hindu  tribes  whose  life  they  depict.  Among 
these  tribes  marriage  was  a  union  of  man  and 
woman,  for  all  practical  purposes  indissoluble  save 
by  death,  and  normally  monogamic  except  among 
the  highest  strata  of  the  population.  Marriages 
were  contracted  between  persons  of  full  age,  and 
often  by  mutual  consent ;  while  there  are  clear 
traces  of  the  payment  of  a  bride-price  for  a  wife, 
there  is  also  proof  of  the  giving  of  dowries  by 
fathers  or  brothers  in  order  to  secure  the  marriage 
of  daughters  or  sisters.  Traces  of  marriage  by 
capture  are  scanty  and  confined  to  the  warrior 
class. 

The  position  of  the  wife  in  these  conditions  of 
society  was  one  of  security  and  dignity.  She  was, 
indeed,  under  the  complete  control  of  her  husband, 
though  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  of  personal 
restraint  his  power  extended.  But  she  was  the 
mistress  (patni)  of  the  household,  as  her  husband 
was  the  master  {pati).  In  the  marriage-hymn  of 
the  Rigveda  (X.  Ixxxv.  46)  she  is  told  to  exercise 
authority  over  her  father-in-law,  and  her  husband's 
brothers  and  unmarried  sisters.  The  case  con- 
templated seems  to  be  one  in  which  the  eldest  son 
of  a  family  marries  at  a  time  when  his  father, 
through  decrepitude,  has  ceased  to  exercise  full 
control  over  the  family,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
^vife  of  the  eldest  son  becomes  the  mistress  of 
the  joint  family.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
respectelsewhere  mentioned  as  due  from  a  daughter- 
in-law  to  her  father-in-law,  which  doubtless  applies 
to  the  case  in  which  the  father  is  still  able  to 
control  his  son  and  to  exercise  the  rightful  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  house.  The  wife  was  also  a 
participator  in  the  sacred  rites  performed  by  her 
husband  ;  but  in  this  regard  a  certain  deterioration 
of  her  position  can  be  traced  in  the  Vedic  period, 
doubtless  as  the  result  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  priestly  class  and  the  rule  that  women  could 
not  be  priests.  This  regulation  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  the  view  that  women  were  impure  as 
compared  with  men,  and  the  same  idea  may  have 
been  at  the  root  of  the  practice,  which  appears 
first  in  the  ^atapatha  Brahmana  (I.  ix.  2.  12), 
requiring  a  woman  to  eat  after  her  husband,  just 
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as  in  Benp;al  at  the  ])ie.sent  day  a  wife  uonually 
feeds  on  the  reiiiniintx  of  her  luisband's  meal. 

Natuially  enough,  there  were  ditVciciit  views  as 
to  the  uharatter  of  women.  A  wife  completes  a 
husband  and  is  half  of  his  self,  we  are  told 
{Brliriddranyal;a  Upanifad,  I.  iv.  17  ;  ^atapatht 
Brithiiinna,  V.  ii.  1.  10),  and  her  good  qualities  arc 
frennentiy  mentioned.  On  the  olhcr  hand,  the 
Maitrdynni  Samhitd  (I.  x.  11,  III.  vi.  3)  describes 
woman  as  untruth  and  as  connected  with  mis- 
fortune, and  classiHes  her  with  dice  and  drink  as 
the  three  chief  evils.  Elsewhere  {Talttini/a  ,Snm- 
liitd,  VI.  V.  8.  2)  a  good  woman  is  ranked  below 
even  a  had  man,  and  the  Knthakn  Snmhita  (xxxi. 
1)  alludes  sarca.stically  to  her  ability  to  obtain 
things  from  her  husband  by  cajolery  at  night. 

Tlie  most  important  function  of  a  wife  was 
doubtless  that  of  bringing  into  the  world  a  son  in 
order  to  perform  the  necessary  funeral  rites  to  his 
father  and  to  continue  the  race.  Adoption,  indeed, 
was  known  as  early  as  the  Rigveda,  but  it  was  not 
popular  (cf.  art.  Adoption  [Hindu]),  and  lack  of  a 
son  (avtrata)  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  evils. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  birth  of  a  daughter  was 
regarded  as  a  misfortune  ;  the  Aitnrcya  Brnhmann 
(vii.  15)  contrasts  a  daughter  as  mi.sery  (krpana) 
with  a  son  as  a  light  in  the  highest  heaven.  But 
the  view  once  widely  held,  tliat  the  Vedic  Indians 
practised  infanticide  in  the  case  of  girls,  has  been 
disproved  by  O.  von  Bohtlingk.' 

In  jiolitical  life  women  took  no  part ;  men  alone 
went  to  the  assembly.  But,  while  the  position  of 
the  wife  in  the  sacrificial  ritual  w.as  narrowed  by 
the  priests,  there  is  evidence  that  women  took  part 
in  the  speculative  activity  which  manifested  itself 
in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  in  the  Upanisads.  We  learn 
there  not  only  of  several  women  teachers,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  married,  but  also  of  one  of 
the  two  wi\es  of  the  great  sage  Yajnavalkya,  who 
shared  her  husband's  intellectual  activities. 

In  the  Grht/asutras  and  Dlmriiiasutras,  whicli 
mark  the  end  of  the  Vedic  i)eriod  proper,  and 
which  may  be  held  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
jieriod  from  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  onwards,  in  the  epics 
('■.  200  B.C.-A.D.  200),  in  the  Arthaklstra,  and  in 
the  Knmnsul.ra  we  find  in  full  force  the  tendencies 
which  reveal  themselves  in  the  later  classical 
literature,  and  can  be  observed  in  their  develop- 
ment at  the  present  day.  Uili'erent  types  of 
marriage  are  now  recognized  and  classified,  being 
assigned  to  the  diflerent  classes  of  the  pojiulation. 
Marriages  between  people  of  full  age  are  still 
allowed  ;  thus  the  warrior  class  is  permitted  to 
marry  by  capture  or  to  form  love  matches,  while 
the  Kdmasiitra  permits  love  matches  generally. 
Against  these  special  cases  must  be  set  the  general 
rule,  «hich  first  appears  as  a  counsel  of  perfection 
in  the  MOnava  (I.  vii.  8)  and  Gobhihi  Gr/iynsStnis 
(III.  iv.  6),  but  which  by  the  time  of  the  later 
iSmrtis — i.e.,  not  later  probably  than  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era — has  won  full  acceptance,  viz. 
that  it  was  sinful  on  the  part  of  a  father'  to  allow 
his  daughter  to  attain  puberty  without  being 
married,  and  the  girl  herself  fell  to  the  condition 
of  a  Sudra  (irs'i/i),  marriage  with  whom  involved 
degradation  on  the  part  of  a  hu^iand.  The  date 
of  marriage  is  placed  earlier  and  earlier  as  the 
authority  is  later  in  date.  Thus  the  Smrti  of  iManu 
(ix.  94)  fixes  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife  at  30 
and  12  or  24  and  8  respectively  ;  the  later  work 
of  Brhaspati  (ZD.MG  xlvi.  [1892]  416  f.)  and  the 
didactic  jiortion  of  the  Mnlu'ihharnta  (xill.  xliv,  19) 
give  the  wife's  age  in  these  cases  as  l(i  and  1 
respectively,  w  liile  yet  later  texts  give  4  to  6  as 
the  lower  and  8  as  the  upper  limit.     There  is 

>  ZD^ir,  xliv.  flSBOl  404-496. 

3  In  hifl  (lolault  ft  brother,  k'randfnther,  mat<?rnal  uncle,  or 
uiotlier,  or  an  ngnale  or  oogiiate,  should  act  {Niiradu,  xii.  20-22).  I 


abundant  evidence  that  these  dates  were  not  merely 
theoretical  :  the  old  marriage-ceremonial,  which 
included  as  its  essential  part  the  taking  of  the 
bride  to  her  new  home,  wlience  the  name  of  mar- 
riage (virdhn)  was  derived,  was  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  actual  ceremony  took  place  shortly 
after  the  betrothal  {pdrjddna),  but  the  taking  of 
the  bride  to  her  husband's  home  was  delayed  until 
after  puberty.  The  unmarried  daughter  (kumdri) 
living  at  home  was  distinguished  from  the  married 
daughter  {surdsini  or  si'avdsini),  whose  connexion 
with  her  parents  was  still  recognized  to  the  extent 
that,  contrary  to  the  rule  that  no  mourning  was 
observed  for  a  married  daughter,  a  brief  period  of 
mourning  was  prescribed  in  the  event  of  her  death 
before  her  departure  from  her  old  home.  The 
early  prevalence  of  the  custom  is  also  vouched  for 
by  the  (J  reek  authorities,'  and  was  noted  by  al- 
Biruni  hi  the  lith  cent.  A.D.''  At  the  present  time, 
despite  the  efl'orts  of  reformers,  it  is  still  the 
prevailing  practice  among  all  Hindus  who  stand 
under  the  inlUience  of  tlie  Brahmana  to  marry 
their  daughters  before  puberty,  and  the  practice 
has  spread  even  among  Mulianimadans. 

The  better  side  of  such  marriages  is  put  before 
us  in  the  Hdrita  Smrti  (iii.  3).  The  wife  is  to 
devote  her  whole  thought  to  her  house  and  her 
husband,  to  prepare  his  food,  eat  what  is  left  o\-er 
by  her  husband  and  sons,  wash  the  utensils,  strew 
cow-dung  on  the  floor,  make  the  domestic  offerings, 
embrace  lier  husband's  feet  before  going  to  rest,  in 
the  hot  season  fan  him,  support  his  head  when  he 
is  weary,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  to  her 
falls  the  place  of  honour  in  the  liousehold,  and  she 
is  undisputed  mistress  of  her  daughters  and  any 
other  women  living  under  her  hu.sband's  roof.  The 
description  in  the  Smrti  is  confirmed  by  the  litera- 
ture and  by  the  practice  of  the  present  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  t!  at  the  in- 
tellectual achievements  of  women  in  India  since 
the  rule  of  early  marriage  became  efi'ective  have 
not  been  in  accord  with  the  normal  development 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of 
society  depicted  in  the  Upanisads,  and  the  heroines 
of  the  epic  and  the  classical  poetry  are  chosen,  as 
a  rule,  fioiii  those  women  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  have  not  fallen  under  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  pr.actice.  There  is  also  much  evidence  in 
the  proverbial  literature  of  the  demerits  which 
were  attributed  to  women  in  general  and  wives  in 
particular. 

2.  Forms  of  marriag'e. — In  the  Vedic  period  the 
normal  form  of  marriage  appears  to  have  been  one 
in  which  much  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  two 
persons  concerned.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  not  proved 
that  the  father  could  control  the  marriage  of  either 
son  or  daughter  of  mature  age,  though  doubtless 
parents  often  arranjjed  marriages  for  their  children. 
Of  the  practice  of  giving  a  bride-price  there  is  clear 
evidence  from  the  later  Samhitds,  but  there  is  also 
clear  evidence  of  tlie  practice  of  a  father  and,  in 
his  absence,  a  brother  giving  a  dowry  to  enable 
a  daughter  or  sister  to  obtain  a  husband  ;  or  a 
daughter  might  be  given  to  a  priest  in  return  for 
his  assistance  at  some  rite.  There  is  also  a  trace 
of  marriage  by  capture  in  the  Rigveda,  where  we 
hear  (I.  cxii.  19,  cxvii.  20,  x.  xxxix.  7,  Ixv.  12)  of 
the  carrying  off  by  Vimad.i  of  the  daughter  of 
Puruniitra,  apparently  with  the  good  will  of  the 
maiden  but  against  her  father's  desire.  The  normal 
marriage  was  duly  celebrated  at  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  bride,  and  its  ceremonial,  which  is 
fully  described  in  the  (Ij-hiin.iiitr/is,  is  marked  by 
many  features  which  have  been  found  in  the  mar- 
riage-ritual  of  other  Indo-Kuropean  and  non-Indo- 
European  peoples.     Of  these   practices  the   most 

1  Honltins,  J .iOS  xiii.  I1889J  Sl.'l. 
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important  and  wide-spread  were  tlie  solemn  hand- 
ing over  of  tlie  maiden  by  her  father  (kanyddana), 
the  joining  of  the  right  hands  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  (pdnigrahana),  the  recitation  of  Vedic 
formula?,  incmdiiig  a  speecli  by  the  bridegroom  to 
tlie  bride  asserting  their  unity,  the  ofi'ering  of 
libations  in  the  fire  and  the  threefold  circumam- 
bulation  of  the  fire,  the  seven  steps  taken  together 
by  the  wedded  pair,  and,  finally,  the  taking  away 
of  the  bride  to  her  new  home  by  the  bridegroom. 
There  is  evidence  in  the  later  literature  that  these 
customs  formed  the  kernel  of  tlie  normal  marriage- 
ceremonial  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  much 
of  the  ritual  is  still  observed  at  the  present  day.' 

In  the  SniTti  literature  ei^ht  forms  of  marriage 
are  recognized  and  described,  but  with  many 
differences  in  detail.  In  the  case  of  Brahmaus 
Manu  (iii.  24)  recognizes  as  approved  four  forms  : 
the  brdhma,  daiva,  drsa,  and  prOidpatya.  The 
characteristics  of  these  forms  are  that  in  the  first 
the  father  spontaneously  offers  his  daughter  to  a 
suitable  husband,  in  the  second  he  gives  her  to  a 
priest  engaged  in  performing  a  rite  for  him,  in  the 
third  the  suitor  gives  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  in  the 
fourth  the  initiative  in  proposing  the  maniage 
comes  from  the  bridegroom.  The  first  and  fourth 
forms,  therefore,  practically  represent  marriages 
by  mutual  consent  and  parental  arrangement,  while 
the  second  and  third  have  traces  of  marriage  by 
purchase,  though  the  texts  are  careful  to  explain 
that  the  pair  of  oxen  was  not  intended  as  a  price 
i^ulka),  but  was  to  be  given  to  the  daughter  by  her 
father  as  a  mark  of  honour.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  the  original  sense  of  the  custom  was 
a  purchase,  and  this  fact  is  borne  out  by  references 
in  the  older  GrhyasOtras  of  Paraskara  (I.  viii.  18) 
and  Sahkhayana  (I.  xiv.  16)  to  the  practice  of 
giving  the  father-in-law  a  hundred  oxen  with  a 
waggon,  and  by  the  recognition  in  the  Gfhya- 
sfitras  of  the  Kathaka  and  the  Manava  schools 
(I.  vii.  11)  of  a  usage 'by  which  the  bride-price  was 
paid  in  money  to  the  father. 

Marriage  by  purchase  was  recognized  among  the 
warrior  class  ;  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  (I.  cxiii.  9  f. )  we 
are  told  that  Pandu  paid  the  Madra  king  in  gold, 
jewels,  horses,  elephants,  ornaments,  etc.,  for  the 
hand  of  his  sister,  and  that  the  purchase  of  women 
was  the  family  practice  of  the  king.  Still  more 
was  the  custom  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  Manu  admits  (iii.  24)  that  some 
allowed  the  Varsyas  and  the  Sudras  the  dsura 
nianuage,  which  was  an  open,  out-and-out  sale, 
though  he  condemns  the  practice  in  toto.  But  facts 
have  prevailed  over  the  oojections  of  the  Br.1hmans 
to  the  sale  of  children,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  marriage  by  purchase  is  common  enough  in 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  Panjab,  and  is  the 
normal  form  in  Assam.  In  Bengal  it  is  restricted 
to  the  lower  classes  of  the  population,  but  there 
the  practice  of  the  purchase  of  bridegrooms  prevails 
instead,  the  practice  of  child-marriage  having 
placed  a  high  price  on  eligible  husbands. 

In  addition  to  the  dsura  form,  the  warrior  class 
was  allowed  the  rdksasa,  the  gdndhcirva,  and  the 
paiidcha  forms,  though  the  last  is  condemned  by 
Manu  along  with  the  dsura  as  altogether  improper. 
The  former  type  of  marriage  was  marriage  by 
capture  in  its  simplest  form,  and  its  performance 
is  related  of  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  epic,  though 
the  rape  of  women  of  high  rank  is  elsewhere 
regarded  as  a  capital  offence.  But,  outside  the 
epic,  we  hear  little  of  this  remarkable  privilege 
of  the  warrior  class,  and  this  practice  has  left  no 
survivals  in  modern  India,  though  it  is  found 
among  some  primitive  hill  tribes,  where  it  is  of 
independent  origin.     Some,  indeed,  of  (lie  details 

1  See  M.  Wiuteruits,  Dan  altitidische.  UochzeitsfiUieU,  VipTina. 
1892 ;  A.  Weber  and  E.  Haas,  Indische  Studicu,  v.  177-411. 


of  the  marriage-ritual  given  iu  the  Gfhyasulras 
have  been  interpreted  in  this  sense,  but  the  inter- 
pretation is  neither  necessary  nor  probable.  The 
gdndlmrva  rite,  which  some  authorities  recognize 
as  applicable  to  all  classes,  and  which  the  Kama- 
siiira  eulogizes  as  the  best  form  of  all,  is  described 
as  a  mutual  union  by  desire,  the  classical  example 
of  which  is  that  of  King  Dusyanta  and  Sakuntala. 
The  Kdnutsi'itra  recommends  that  its  performance 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  usual  ofl'erings  in 
the  tire  and  the  circuniambulation  of  the  fire  by 
the  wedded  pair,  on  the  ground  that  the  oliservance 
of  these  formalities  would  compel  the  parents  of 
the  bride  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
The  paiidcha,  which  is  variously  described,  was 
marriage  with  a  girl  when  drunk  or  insane,  and 
is  not  recognized^  as  a  legitimate  form  by  some 
authorities,  like  Apastamba  and  Vasi^tha. 

For  the  Vaisya  and  Sudra  the  forms  ol  marriage 
recognized  were  the  gdndkarva  and  the  dsura  with, 
according  to  some  authorities,  the  paiidcha.  In 
modern  times  the  forms  of  marriage  recognized  are, 
even  for  Vaisyas  and  Siidras,  either  the  dsura  or 
the  brdhma,  under  which  term  is  understood  a 
form  of  marriage  containing  the  essentials  of  the 
first  four  forms  of  the  Siiirtis. 

The  Smj-tis  do  not  recognize  a  form  of  marriage 
which  plays  a  gi'eat  part  in  the  epic — tlie  soayam- 
vara,  or  self-choice,  a  ceremony  at  «liich  a  jirincess 
chooses  for  herself  a  suitor  at  a  great  assembly  held 
for  the  purpose.  The  act  of  choice  niiglit  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  trial  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
suitors,  the  victor  being  rewarded  with  the  hand 
of  the  maiden,  and,  even  when  this  formality  was 
omitted,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  choice  was 
only  nominally  free,  and  that  the  princess  was 
guided  by  the  will  of  her  father  or  brothers.  The 
only  svayamvara  which  the  Smftis  mention  is  the 
right  of  a  daughter  in  any  class,  if  her  father  does 
not  find  her  a  husband,  to  seek  one  for  herself ; 
in  this  case  the  daughter  ceases  to  have  any  right 
to  any  ornaments  received  from  her  own  family, 
while  the  husband  need  not  pay  any  bride-price, 
and  is  permitted  to  steal  her  away. 

Only  the  first  four  forms  of  marriage  are  at 
all  religious  in  character ;  tlie  marriage  hymn  of 
the  Rigveda  (x.  85),  which  serves  to  provide 
verses  for  the  normal  form  of  marriage,  deals  with 
marriage  in  general  and  the  prototype  of  all 
marriage  in  the  form  of  the  wedding  of  Soma,  the 
moon,  with  Surya,  the  daughter  of  the  sun.  This 
legend  is  certainly  recondite  in  character,  and  it  is 
legitimate  to  deduce  from  this  fact,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  Smftis  do  not  deal  with  the  forms  of 
marriage,  that  the  religious  ceremonial  was  not 
tlie  essential  or  primitive  part  even  of  the  higher 
forms  of  marriage. 

3.  Restrictions  on  marriage.  ^It  is  vmcertain 
liow  far  the  modern  rule  of  marriage,  which 
permits  alliance  between  members  of  the  same 
caste  only,  a\  as  in  vogue  in  the  early  Vedic  period, 
when  the  distinction  of  castes  {jdti)  was  onlj'  in 
process  of  evolution  from  the  system  of  classes 
{carna).  It  is  clear  from  the  Brdhmanas  that 
]nirity  of  descent  was  an  important  qualihcation 
for  Brahmanship,  but  cases  are  recorded  (e.g., 
Aitarcya  Brdhniana,  ii.  19)  which  show  that  the 
son  of  a  Bi  fihman  and  a  Sudra  wife  might  yet  be  a 
Br.aliman,  and  that  Brahuians  could  marr>-  the 
daughters  of  members  of  the  warrior  class.  With 
this  accords  the  evidence  of  the  Grhyasfitrus  and 
Dharmasutras,  which  recognize  Mith  a  good  deal 
of  agreement  the  right  of  each  class  to  marry 
women  of  the  classes  below  them  in  the  established 
order.  Brahman,  Ksatriya.  and  Vaisya,  and  which 
diller  seriously  only  on  the  validity  of  marriages 
willi  the  ^udra  women.  Arrian,  probably  on  the 
aulhiuity  of  Megasthenes,  records  (Iiidica,  xii.  8) 
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that  luaiiiai.'es  were  not  allowed  between  7^1-1; — 
probably  a  reterence  to  tlie  castes  which  were  cer- 
tainly in  existence  by  300  B.C.  The  liiultlhist 
texts'  yield  the  same  result,  but  they  recofjnize  that 
the  kin;;  nii^'lit  marry  where  he  would  and  make 
his  son  by  any  wife  liis  heir-.ai>iiarent.  Manu  still 
recognizes  mixed  marriages  subject  to  the  rule  of 
hypergamy,  but  the  later  Smrtis  tend  to  rule  thein 
out  as  objectionable.  The  modern  rule  is  strict 
against  mixed  marriages,  confining  the  po.ssibility 
of  marriage  to  the  modern  castes;  but  the  date 
when  this  practice  finally  prevailed  is  unknown, 
as  even  late  texts  repeal  the  permission  for  such 
marriages  sanctionetl  by  the  older  authorities,  and 
the  Kulin  Braliinans  of  Benga.l  still  avail  them- 
selves of  this  now  pecuniarilj-  very  valualile 
privilege. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  within  the  caste  were  developed 
restrictions  on  marriaue  w  ithin  the  family.  In  one 
hymn  in  the  Rig^•eda  (x.  10)  the  marriage  of  brother 
and  sister  is  expressly  treated  as  improper,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  an 
innovation,  as  suggested  by  Weber.'  No  other 
restriction  is  alluded  to,  and  the  Sutapatha  Bruh- 
mana  ex]iressl3'  refers  (I.  viii.  3.  6)  to  marriage 
as  permitted  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
the  former  being  the  rule,  according  to  the  com- 
mentator, anion"  the  Kanvas,  the  latter  among  the 
Saurastras,  while  the  Daksinatj-as,  or  people  of 
the  south,  permitted  marriage  \\itli  the  son  of  the 
father's  sister  or  daughter  of  the  mother's  brother, 
but  not,  apparently,  with  the  son  of  the  father's 
l)rother  or  the  daughter  of  the  mother's  sister. 
The  Gfhyasutras  and  the  Dhnrmasiltras  in  ellect 
agree  in  prescribing  that  marriage  should  not  take 
place  between  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the  same 
gotra  {q.v.)  as  his  father,  or  a  sapindd  of  his 
mother,  and  these  terms  extended  at  least  to  all 
relatives  within  five  degrees  on  the  mother's  and 
seven  on  the  father's  side.  Later  texts  add  to  the 
restrictions  by  extending  the  prohibitions  in  the 
case  of  the  motlier,  and  bj'  forbidding  unions 
with  the  daughter  of  a  sjiiritual  teacher  or  jiupil. 
At  the  same  time,  concessions  are  made  to 
loc^l  customs,  and  the  practice  of  marriage  of 
cousins  in  S.  India  is  recognized  by  Baudhayana 
(I.  ii.  3).  But  the  practice  of  marrying  outside 
the  gotra,  a  term  of  wide  extension  and  in- 
definite sense,  but  covering  all  those  of  the  same 
family  name,  is  recorded  by  al-Biruni,^  and  is 
the  general  rule  at  the  present  daj-  throughout 
India — at  any  rate,  among  all  the  higher  castes. 
The  chief  exceptions  are  found  in  S.  India, 
where  some  tribes  practise  the  opposite  rule  of 
endogamj-. 

In  Rajputana,  among  the  Kajputs  who  claim  to 
be  descendants  of  the  old  warrior  class,  exogamy 
is  closely  connected  in  their  historj'  w  ith  the  prac- 
tice of  marriage  by  capture ;  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  view  *  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  custom  generally  was  connected  with 
marriage  by  capture. 

Of  much  less  importance  are  the  restrictions 
arising  from  the  feeling  that  the  eldest  son  and 
the  eldest  daughter  should  be  married  before  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters,  a  breach  of  this  rule 
being  merely  a  ground  for  a  penance,  and  not  a 
fatal  bar  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  The  rule 
is,  however,  very  old,  being  found  iu  the  Yajur- 
veda  (Maitrayani  Samhita,  IV.  i.  9),  and  recognized 
throughout  the  later  literature.  In  the  south 
members  of  Brahman  i^astes  adopt  the  practice  of 
a  mock    marriagi-   of    the  elder  brother  with  a 

'  R.  Fick,  UU  sociaU  GUedentng  im  nordostlictien  Indian  zu 
liiMha'g  Zeit,  Kiel,  18!)",  pp.  30-^0. 

-  See  Macdonelt  and  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  i.  475,  a.  7. 

3  Tr.  Sai-hau,  ii.  H5. 

*  See  Jolly,  Rtchl  uiid  Situ,  p.  63. 


branch  of  a  tree  in  order  to  avoid  the  e\il  result 
of  a  breach  of  this  rule  by  a  younger  brother. 

The  bride  should  be  a  virgin,  and  the  imjiortance 
of  this  rule  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  renders  the 
remarriage  of  widows  difficult.  In  the  Kig\eda 
(VI.  xlix.  8)  there  is  some  indication  '  that  a  woman 
might  re-marry  if  her  husband  had  disappeared  and 
could  not  be  found  or  heard  of,  and  in  the  Atharva- 
veda  (IX.  V.  27  f. )  mention  is  made  of  a  spell  to 
secure  that  a  woman  married  twice  may  be  united 
iu  the  next  world  with  her  second,  not  her  first, 
luisbaiul.  The  reference  here  may  be  to  re-marriage 
in  the  case  of  an  absent  husband  or  one  who  had 
lost  caste.  The  doctrine  of  Manu  is  that  a  woman 
should  never  be  re-married,  and  that  the  marriage 
formuhe  are  intended  only  for  maidens,  but  he 
admits  one  exception  in  the  case  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  dies  before  the  comjiletion  of  the  marriage. 
Other  authorl*ies  permit  re-marriage  in  the  case 
where  a  husbiind  has  disappeared,  is  dead,  has 
entered  a  monastic  order,  Ls  impotent,  or  has  been 
expelled  from  bis  caste  ;  but  the  authorities  differ 
widely  a.s  to  I  lie  length  and  condition  of  absence 
which  entitle  a  woman  to  re-marriage.  The  sou 
of  a  widow  who  has  re-married  (paunarbhava)  is 
ranked  by  Manu  and  other  authorities  only  among 
the  second  six  of  the  twelve  kinds  of  son  admitted 
by  Hindu  law.  But  the  dislike  of  re-marriage  was 
one  which  developed  gradually  ;  the  actual  repro- 
bation of  such  a  son  first  occurs  in  Brhaspati  (xxv. 
41),  and  the  forbidding  of  tlie  re-marriage  of  a 
nddow  occurs  only  in  the  AdipurCma  and  later 
works.  The  objections  to  such  marriages  in 
modern  ludia  are  very  strong  among  those  castes 
Mhich  lay  most  stress  on  child-marriage,  and, 
despite  the  legalizing  of  them  by  Act  XV.  of  1856, 
and  efforts  of  social  reformers,  tney  are  still  disap- 
proved by  the  higher  castes. 

In  the  case  of  a  man,  while  impotence  was 
recognized  as  a  ground  on  which  the  wife  might 
contract  a  new  marriage,  the  marriage  was  not  in 
itself  null,  and  even  mental  derangement  was  not 
regarded  as  justifj'ing  re-marriage  on  the  part  of 
the  wife. 

4.  Polygamy. — The  practice  of  polygamy  among 
the  Vedic  Indians  is  abundantly  proved  by  direct 
references  in  the  Kigveda  and  other  texts,  though 
in  the  main  monogamy  is  recognized  as  normal. 
In  the  case  of  the  king  four  wives  are  expressly 
mentioned — the  mahifi,  the  first  wedded,  the 
parivrktl,  or  discarded  (apparently  one  who  bore 
no  son),  the  vavatci,  or  favourite,  and  i\\e palagali, 
who  is  ex)ilained  as  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
court  officials.  The  mahisl  seems  to  have  been  the 
wife  proper,  though  the  others  were  evidently  not 
mere  concubines.  In  the  Arthninstra,  the  Smj-tis, 
and  the  epic  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  a  man  may 
have  wives  from  his  o«n  caste  and  each  of, those 
below  his,  either  including  or  excluding  the  Sudra, 
and  in  such  cases  the  wife  of  the  same  caste  was 
the  wife  par  excellence  (dimrniapatnt),  with  whom 
the  husband  performed  his  religious  duties.  The 
heroes  and  Brahmans  of  the  epic  are  frequentlj' 
represented  as  having  several  wives,  but  one  of 
them  always  ranks  first,  and,  similarly,  later  in 
inscriptions  one  wife  only  is  often  mentioned  with 
her  liusband.  The  rule  of  precedence  among  wives 
according  to  caste  and,  within  the  caste,  to  date 
of  raaiTiage  might,  however,  be  overridden  by  the 
husband,  who  could  degrade  a  wife  from  her  posi- 
tion as  chief  w  ife  ;  in  tliat  case  he  was  required  to 
make  her  a  present  equivalent  to  that  made  to  the 
new  wife  whom  he  was  marrying.  The  modern  rale 
permits  the  husband  to  contract  as  many  marriages 
as  he  wishes  without  any  neeil  for  justification  or 
consent  on  the  part  of  his  existing  wives. 

1  K.  rischcl  and  K.  F.  Uelduer,  Veditche  Stvdien,  Stuttgart, 
ISJXi-lDOl,  i.  27. 
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In  addition  to  wii-es  proper,  the  Smrti!!  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  concubines  (cldsl,  bhujisya), 
who  were  distinguislied  from  wives  by  not  being 
married  in  due  form,  and  who  could  not  in  any 
case  become  their  husband's  heirs.  They  were, 
liowever,  entitled  to  maintenance  by  his  brothers 
as  his  heirs  on  his  death,  and  intercourse  witli  one 
of  them  was  regarded  as  adultery.  Similarly,  at 
the  present  day  the  keeping  of  concubines  by 
wealthy  Hindus  is  a  recognized  usage. 

The  Siiiftis  show  some  preference  throughout  for 
monogamy.  Apastamba  (II.  xi.  12)  expressly  dis- 
approves the  re-marriage  of  a  man  who  has  a  wife 
living,  and  other  authorities  restrict  the  right  to 
become  the  heir  of  a  husband  to  the  chief  wife, 
who  is  the  surviving  half  of  her  husband.  In  all 
religious  observances  the  husband  is  to  act  with 
his  chief  wife  only,  and  marriage  is  treated  by 
Manu  (ix.  101)  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  fidelity 
between  husband  and  wife. 

5.  Polyandry.— While  polygamy  is  recognized 
in  the  Vedic  period,  though  chiefly  among  kings 
and  important  Brahmans,  there  is  no  clear  trace 
of  polyandry,  all  the  passages  adduced  from  the 
Rigveda  (X.  Ixxxv.  37  f.)  and  the  Atharvaveda 
(XIV.   i.  44,  52,  61,  ii.  14,  17)  admitting  of  more 

Erobable  explanations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eroes  of  the  epic,  the  five  Pandavas,  are  repre- 
sented as  marrying  Draupadi  and  having  her  as 
wife  in  common — a  fact  which  is  elaborately  ex- 
plained and  defended  in  the  epic.  This  form  of 
polyandry  is  recognized  by  Brhaspati  (xxvii.  2U) 
as  practised  in  the  south,  and  by  Apastamba  (II. 
xxvii.  2)  as  an  antiquated  use.  At  the  present 
day  polyandry  is  still  found  among  Brahmans, 
Rajputs,  and  ^udras  alike  in  Kumaon,  where 
children  are  shared  by  the  brothers  as  by  the 
Pandavas,  and  among  hill  tribes  in  the  Panjab, 
where  the  children  are  divided  among  the  brothers. 
The  reasons  given  for  the  practice  are  poverty  and 
the  desire  to  avoid  division  of  property.  Among 
tlie  Jats  of  the  Panjab  the  wife  of  the  eldest 
brother  has  to  serve  often  as  the  wife  of  the 
younger  brothers  also,  and  the  practice  is  common 
in  the  case  of  the  Himalayan  tribes.  The  custom 
also  prevails  in  the  south  among  the  Nairs  of  the 
Kanara  country  and  the  Todas  of  the  NUgiris. 
The  modern  evidence  comes  mainly  from  Tibetan 
and  Dravidian  tribes,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  practice  was  ever  widely  spread  among 
tribes  of  Aryan  culture. 

6.  Divorce. — The  characteristic  quality  of  a 
Hindu  marriage  was  that  it  was  a  union  for  life ; 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  Dravidian  and  Tibeto- 
Burman  usages,  marriages  among  Hindus  were 
seldom  broken  by  divorce.  In  the  Hinrti  litera- 
ture,' however,  cases  are  recognized  in  which 
divorce  in  the  form  of  the  contracting  of  a  ne\v 
marriage  by  the  wife  during  her  husband's  life- 
time is  allowed,  and  the  occasions  for  divorce 
[tyaga),  i.e.  abandoning  a  wife  and  leaving  her 
without  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
are  set  out.  The  abandonment  of  a  faithful  wife 
counts  as  a  serious  crime,  which  must  be  expiated 
by  a  severe  penance,  and  which  may  involve  ex- 
pulsion from  caste.  Adultery  affords  a  ground 
for  divorce,  and  might  in  certain  cases  be  puni.sl:cd 
OTth  death,  but,  according  to  other  authorities,  it 
could  be  expiated  by  severe  penances.  Any  serious 
offence  against  a  husband  might,  according  to 
Yajfiavalkya  (i.  72),  be  a  ground  of  divorce,  and 
Narada  (xi'i.  92,  93)  gives  as  offences  justifjdng  such 
treatment  attempts  to  murder,  wasting  property, 
or  the  procuring  of  abortion.  In  modern  Hindu 
law  divorce  depends  on  local  custom  and,  where 
allowed,  is  permitted  only  for  adultery,  but  divorces 

1  The  KautUii/a  Arthaimtra  (possibly  4th  cent.  B.C.)  goes  far 
in  allowiDg;  divorce  (111.  li.  69,  lii.  59). 


are  very  common  among  all  Dravidian  tribes,  which 
also  allow  freely  re-marriage  of  wives  in  the  case 
of  the  disappearance,  long-continued  absence,  im- 
potence, or  loss  of  caste  of  their  husbands. 

7.  Position  of  widows. — In  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Rigveda  the  wife  of  the  dead  man  is  repre- 
sented ^x.  xviii.  7f. )  as  lying  beside  him  on  the 
pyre  and  as  being  summoned  to  leave  the  dead  in 
order  to  be  united  with  his  brother,  apparently  as 
a  bride.  The  passage  clearly  shows  that  the  wife 
was  not  to  be  burned  with  the  dead,  but  it  unmis- 
takably suggests  the  existence  of  an  older  custom 
to  this  effect,  and  the  Atharvaveda  (XVIII.  iii.  1) 
refers  to  this  as  an  old  practice.'  It  was  evidently 
not  approved  by  the  Brahmans  of  the  Vedic  age, 
for  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sutras,  and  appears 
first  in  the  late  Vaikhdnasa  Grhyasutra  (vii.  2) 
and  in  interpolated  passages  of  the  Vimu  Smfti 
(xxv.  14,  sx.  39).  The  later  Smrtia  approve  it,  but 
not  without  occasional  dissent.  In  the  epics  it 
plays  little  part,-  though  one  of  Pandu's  wives 
insisted  on  being  burned  with  her  husband 
(ilahabhamta,  I.  cxxv.  31);  but  in  the  later 
romances  and  historical  works  it  is  often  men- 
tioned, and  as  early  as  A.D.  509-510  an  inscri{)tion 
is  found  to  celebrate  a  sail.  Forbidden  in  British 
India  in  1S29,  it  was  observed  in  1839  in  the 
Panjab  at  the  death  of  Kanjit  Singh,  and  in  1877 
at  that  of  the  Maharaja  of  Nepal.  The  primitive 
character  of  the  rite  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
often  other  attendants  perished  with  the  queen 
or  queens  when  the  dead  man  was  a  prince. 
Normally  the  wife  was  burned  with  the  dead  man  ; 
if  he  died  away  from  home,  she  might  be  burned 
alone  (anumarana),  but  the  burning  of  a  pregnant 
widow  or  one  with  a  young  child  was  forbidden, 
and  the  practice  was  normally  more  or  less  volun- 
tary, except  in  the  case  of  royal  families,  where 
reasons  of  policy  doubtless  reinforced  considera- 
tions of  religion  in  favour  of  burning. 

In  many  cases  death  was  doubtless  regarded  as 
preferable  to  the  fate  of  a  widow,  whom  the  Smftis 
and  modem  usage,  despite  the  efforts  of  reformers, 
condemn  to  a  life  of  fasting,  devotions  to  her  dead 
husband,  pilgrimages,  and  abstinence  from  any 
form  of  luxury,  such  as  the  use  of  a  bed,  ornaments, 
etc.  If  she  had  grown-up  sons,  she  fell  under  their 
control  ;  if  not,  under  that  of  her  husband's  kin, 
who  were  bound  to  maintain  her  so  long  as  she 
remained  faithful  to  her  late  husband.  The  later 
texts  also  recognize  her  right  to  be  heir  to  her 
husband,  but  only  on  condition  that  she  remained 
unmarried^ — a  disability  which  is  not  altered  by 
Act  XV.  of  1856.  The  harshness  of  the  rule  is 
better  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
practice  of  child-marriages  enormously  increases 
the  number  of  widows. 

In  the  Rigveda  it  seems  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice for  the  wife  of  the  dead  man  to  be  taken  in 
marriage  by  his  brother,  w  hether  or  not  the  latter 
had  a  wife  already.  Tliis,  the  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  funeral  hymn  (X.  xviii.  8 ;  cf.  also 
xl.  2),  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  modern 
usage  in  the  Panjab,^  which  has  preserved  much 
of  ancient  practice,  is  for  a  man  to  marry  his 
brother's  widow,  with  the  result  that  many  men 
have  two  wives.  In  the  sfitrns,  however,  this 
practice  is  whittled  down  to  the  permission  given 
to  the  brother  of  the  dead  or,  if  there  is  no 
brother,  a  near  kinsman  to  beget  a  son  with  the 
widow  in  order  to  continue  the  race  of  the  dead 
man.  Such  a  son,  when  of  age,  would  inherit  his 
father's  property,  wdiich,  until  then,  would  be 
managed  by  his  mother  or  by  his  real  father,  to 

1  A.    Hillebrandt,    ZDJIG    xl.    (1886)    TIO,    explains    these 
passages  quite  differently  ;  but  his  view  c:in  hardly  he  correct. 
-  H.  Jacobi,  l>as  Rdmdya^a^  Bonn,  1S93,  p.  107  f. 
3  Cf.  Brhaspati,  xxvii.  20,  ii.  31 ;  Arthaiastra,  m.  iv.  69. 
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whose  estate  also  lie  iuij;lit  in  ocilaiii  cases  suc- 
ceed. By  an  exlfiisinn  of  tlio  iniiuiple  tlio  texts 
allow  an  iniiiotont  or  ill  man  to  a|'|ioiiit.  another 
dm  in;,'  his  lite  to  beget,  a  sou  fur  liini,  and  in  the 
epic  tlie  rij;ht  to  act  in  these  eases  is  frequently 
recognized  as  specially  apiiropriate  for  Rrahnians. 
But  the  general  tendency  of  the  later  Smjtis  is  nmre 
and  more  against  the  practice,  which  was  subjected 
to  increasing  restrictions  or  absolutely  forbidden, 
and  in  modern  times  the  practice  of  appointment 
[iiiyogn)  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  primitive 
form  of  actual  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow.' 

8.  Marriage  and  morality. — Though  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  both  parties  to  a  m.-irriage  was  doubt- 
less an  ideal,  there  is  a1)undant  evidence  through- 
out the  literature  that  inlidelity  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  was  neither  rare  nor  considered  worthy 
of  moral  censure.  In  the  case  of  the  wife  there 
is  no  doubt  th.it  in  the  Smiii  literature  and  in 
modern  usage  adultery  is  regarded  as  a  serious 
otlence  which  may  in  certain  eases  be  punished  by 
death.  Some  of  the  V'edic  pa.ssage3  (Taittiriya 
Samhitd,  V.  vi.  8.  3;  MaitrOyanl  Samhitft,  III. 
iv.  7)  cit«d  as  showing  tolerance  of  adultery  are 
susceptible  of  other  interpretations,  but  there 
remain  the  facts  that  a  special  ritual  at  the 
Varunaprnghdsa  is  clearly  intended  to  remove 
the  ill-etfects  of  adultery  (Maitrayani  Samhitd, 
I.  X.  11  ;  &atapntha  Brdhmana,  II.  v.  2.  20),  that 
the  Bfhaddranynka  Upanisad  {Vl.  iv.  11)  contains 
a  spell  to  expiate  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a 
Brahman,  and  that  the  Bluiradvdja  Gf/iyasriim 
(ii.  28)  advises  a  husband  how  to  jiroceed  in 
the  case  of  going  on  a  journey  if  he  desires  his 
wife  to  have  lovers  in  his  absence.  The  romances 
and  fable  literature  frequently  allude  to  cases  of 
infidelity,  and  the  Artmiastra  and  the  Smj-iis 
recognize  as  one  kind  of  son  the  gtldhotpaniiK , 
or  secretly  born,  an  illegitimate  son  who  can, 
nevertheless,  succeed  to  the  property  of  his 
mother's  lawful  husband.  Baudhayana  (II.  iii. 
34)  and  Apastamba  (IT.  xiii.  7)  preserve  a  saying 
of  a  sage  to  the  mythical  king  Janaka,  referring 
to  a  time  when  the  virtue  of  married  women  was 
lightly  estimated,  anil  the  Mahdbharata  refers 
(I.  exxii.  411.)  to  a  time  when  wives  were  used  in 
common,  a  practice  terminated  by  Svetaketu.  The 
lack  of  chastity  of  tlie  women  of  the  East  is  re- 
corded by  Brhaspati  (ii.  30).  Too  much  stress 
must  not,  however,  be  laid  on  these  notices  ;  the 
reference  to  the  Eastern  women  may  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  loose  marital  relations  in  Tibet,  and 
tlie  references  to  the  lax  morality  of  previous 
times  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  recognition  of  illegitimate  sons  then  accorded 
was  antiqiiated  at  the  time  of  the  texts. 

9.  Marriage  and  property. — The  widow  of  the 
dead  man,  according  to  the  Niriiktn  (iii.  4)  and 
Baudh.ayana  (II.  iii.  44-46),  was  denied  the  power 
of  becoming  an  heir.  Gautama  (xxviii.  21  f.) 
mentions  her  in  the  list  of  heirs,  but  points  out 
the  alternative  of  the  atloplion  of  the  practice  of 
niyoga  for  providing  the  son  in  whose  absence 
alone  could  the  mother  be  heir.  In  Visnu  (xvii.  4) 
and  Yajnavalkya  (ii.  135)  is  first  found  the  express 
mention  of  the  widow  as  the  next  heir  in  the 
absence  of  male  issue.  But  the  extent  of  the 
right  thus  obtained  is  expressly  limited  by  the 
texts :  the  widow  could  not  give  away,  or  mort- 
gage, or  sell  the  property  thus  inherited  ;  she  held 
it  for  her  enjoyment  for  life,  subject  to  continued 
chastity  and  to  her  not  contracting  a  second  mar- 
riage, but  she  held  it  under  the  control  of  her 
husband's  kindred  and  with  the  limitation  that  it 
should  return  to  them  on  her  death.'  If  there 
were  several  widows,  the  chief  wife  seems  to  have 

'  Mayne,  Hindu  Lav  and  Usage,  j|  69. 

>  iUtyiytna,  xzir.  66ir.:  lirhaspati,  xnr.  46  ff. 


been  entitled  alone  to  succeed  as  heir,  but  on  her 
fell  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  other  wives— a 
rule  which  is  not  recognized  in  modern  Hindu  law, 
where  all  tlie  wives  have  an  equal  right  of  succession. 

Distinct  from  the  property  obtained  by  inherit- 
ance was  the  strldtutna  of  the  wife,  which  is 
mentioned  by  (iautama,  but  first  described  in 
detail  in  the  Arthasnstra  (III.  ii.  59)  and  by 
Visnu  (xvii.  18).  It  included  any  pre.sents  from 
parents,  sons,  brothers,  or  kinsmen,  the  marriage 
gifts,  the  bride-price  when  given  liy  her  father  to 
her,  and  the  hne  paid  by  her  husband  in  the  case 
where  she  was  degraded  from  her  position  as  chief 
wife  in  favour  01  another.  This  property  fell  on 
her  death  to  her  daughters,  if  she  had  any  ;  if  not, 
apparently  to  her  sons,  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  shared  it  with  their  sisters  in  any 
event;  and,  in  the  case  of  failure  of  all  is.sue,  to 
her  husband  only  if  she  had  been  married  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  four  superior  forms  of  marriage  ; 
otherwise  it  went  to  her  father.  In  some  cases 
the  unmarried  daughter  was  preferred  to  the 
married  in  heirship  to  her  mother.  In  the  later 
Kntyayana  Smrti  (xx.  80  fi.)  are  found  elaborate 
rules  as  to  the  power  of  a  woman  over  her 
st ridhnna.  She  was  at  liberty  to  dispose  in  any 
way  of  presents  from  living  relatives,  even  if  con- 
sisting of  immovables ;  her  husband  could  not  use 
them  without  her  consent.  She  was  .also  entitled 
to  receive  from  her  sons  any  projierty  promised 
by  their  father  and  not  paid  to  her,  while  gifts 
to  wives  were  encouraged,  if  not  exceeding  2000 
panas  or  consisting  of  immovables.  On  her  death 
her  property  went  back,  in  so  far  as  it  consisted 
of  gifts  from  relatives,  to  those  relatives  ;  the 
rest  went  to  any  unmarried  daughter,  or,  failing 
such,  to  her  sons  and  married  daughters,  while,  if 
she  left  no  children,  her  property  passed  to  her 
parents  if  she  were  married  in  one  of  the  lower 
forms  of  marriage,  and  any  landed  ]iroperty  went 
to  her  brothers.  Tlie  later  texts  and  the  com- 
mentators develop  in  much  detail  the  doctrine  of 
stridhana,  and  the  Mitdksara  (a  commentary  on 
Yajnavalkya)  argues  that  all  property  which 
women  receive  in  any  way  falls  under  that  head, 
and  must  obey  the  special  laws  of  devolution  of 
stridhana  proper.  This  is  contrary  to  the  earlier 
evidence,  which  expressly  difterentiates  between 
stridhana  in  the  narrow  sense  and  property  in- 
herited from  a  husband,  earned  by  a  woman's  own 
exertions,  or  given  by  strangers,  over  which  she 
can  exercise  power  of  disposal  only  with  her 
husband's  consent. 

I.iTERATURK. — In  addition  to  many  notices  scattered  through- 
out the  literature,  the  Hindu  inarri.ii^'e  of  tlio  end  of  the  Vt-ilic 
period  and  in  the  classical  period  is  dealt  with  in  tlie  Dharina- 
sUtras  and  in  the  SttiTtis  with  their  commentaries,  and  in 
comprehensive  treatises  based  on  the  Smrds.  Of  the  sutra 
texts,  those  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  ^■asi^tlla,  and  Baudhiiyana 
have  been  translated  by  G.  niihler  (SBE  ii.2  [1S97)  and  xiv. 
[1S82]).  The  Smfti  of  Manu  hi-ti  also  been  translated  by  Biihler 
(ifr.  XXV.  [1886]).  and  those  of  Vi^pu,  Narada.  and  lirhaspati 
by  J.  Jolly  (ib.  vii.  [lOOii)  and  xxxiii.  |1S{>9]).  Yajnavalkya  has 
been  translated  by  A.  .Stenzler,  Berlin,  1S4!).  Of  these  Manu  I9 
the  oldest,  Y&jnavalkya  may  be  dated  in  the  4th  cent.  A.l>., 
Narada  about  a.d.  500,  and 'Bfhaspati  about  COO.  Somewhat 
earlier  than  Brhaspati  is  Katyayana.  Of  the  later  texts  the 
Mitdkfard  of  VijfianeSvara  (c.  a.d.  1100)  is  the  moat  important, 
as  having  become  authoritative  throuehnut  India  except  in 
Ben^ral.  Of  modern  works,  for  the  N'edic  period  the  most 
important  are:  A.  Weber,  Jndinche  Slmh'fn,  llerlin  and 
Leipzig,  1S40-.S4,  v.  and  x. ;  B.  Delbriick,  'liie  indoger- 
nianischen  Verwandtschaftsnanien,' in  .4Se  xxv.  [Issni-Wl-tiOe  ; 
H.  Zimmer,  AttindOtehen  Lehrn,  Berlin,  1S79 ;  and  A.  A. 
Macdonell  and  A.  B.  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  London,  1912. 
Kor  the  epic  a  full  account  is  contained  in  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
art.  in  J.iOS  xiii.  [18^),  and  much  material  is  als^o  given  by 
R.  Schmidt,  neitriirre  lur  tin'.  Krolik,  Leipzig,  191)2.  The 
rules  of  the  Iaw-lK>oi<8  and  the  modem  law  are  dealt  with  in 
R.  West  and  G.  Biihler,  Difiest  0/  Hindu  Law-^,  Bombay, 
1SS4,  and  in  J.  D,  Mayne,  Ili'ndu  Law  and  Vxage'i,  Madras, 
1883,  and  a  summary  of  the  whole  subject  with  full  citations 
and  references  to  the  literature  is  given  by  J.  JoUy,  in  Reckt 
(-«/.4Ail.  8). 
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MARRIAGE  (Iraniau).— i.  Zoroastrian.— -Ac- 
cording to  the  sacred  texts  of  Zoroastrianisra, 
marriage  is  divinely  favoured  ( Vendidad,  iv.  47  ; 
of.  artt.  Asceticism  [Persian],  Family  [Persian]). 
The  second  happiest  place  in  the  world  is  that  in 
■which  a  righteous  man  sets  up  his  household  ( Vend. 
iii.  2).  In  the  Gatkds  the  pair  who  wed  are  urged 
to  strive  to  live  a  life  of  righteousness  and  to  help 
one  another  in  good  deeds  ( Ys.  \m.  5). 

Since  marriage  is  regarded  as  almost  a  religious 
duty,  Zoroastrians  hold  it  a  meritorious  act  to  help 
their  co-religionists  to  enter  the  wedded  state,  and 
such  assistance  may  even  serve  to  atone  for  sin 
(Vend.  iv.  44,  xiv.  15).  It  is  by  no  means  unusual, 
therefore,  for  Parsis  to  enjoin  by  will  or  by  a  trust 
that  a  certain  amount  of  their  wealth  be  expended 
in  aiding  poor  brides  to  marry,  and  certain  institu- 
tions, as  the  Parsi  Pancbayat  of  Bombay,  provide 
special  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  Parsi  community  in  India  has  passed  tlirough 
so  many  vicissitudes  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  various  marriage  customs  of  the  Parsis 
were  originally  Zoroastrian,  although  it  appears  to 
be  practically  certain  that  the  strictly  religious 
portion  comes  under  this  category.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  ASirvad,  or  blessing  known  as  the 
Paevand-ncimah,  which  is  recited  at  the  wedding 
ceremony,  the  officiating  piiest  declares  that  the 
ceremony  is  '  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of 
the  Mazdayasnian  religion.' 

According  to  the  Avesta,  both  manhood  and 
womanhood  were  attained  at  the  age  of  15 
{Ys.  ix.  5;  Yt.  viii.  13  f.,  xiv.  17;  Vend.  xiv.  15; 
Bundahiin,  iii.  19).  Since  in  the  Avesta  we  find 
maidens  praying  for  suitable  husbands  [Ys.  ix. 
23;'  Yt.  V.  87),  it  would  appear  that  child- 
marriage  was  not  practised.  The  ritual  recited 
at  the  marriage  ceremony,  bidding,  the  pair  to 
express  their  consent  after  'truthful  considera- 
tion,' points  in  the  same  direction.  The  present 
Parsi  Marriage  Act  enjoins  the  age  of  21  for  males 
and  18  for  females;  if  the  contracting  pair  are 
below  that  age,  the  marriage  certificate  must  be 
signed  by  their  parents. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  preceded  by  several 
other  rites.  When  the  match  is  arranged,  an 
auspicious  day  is  fixed  for  the  betrothal,  such  as 
the  day  of  new  moon,  or  the  first  (Hormuzd)  or 
twentieth  (Bahrara)  day  of  the  Parsi  month.  At 
times,  especially  in  Mofus.sil  (provincial)  towns, 
the  parties  consult  Hindu  astrologers,  who  name 
one  or  more  auspicious  days  for  the  betrothal, 
marriage,  etc.  The  match  is  usually  arranged  by 
the  parents,  with  the  consent  of  their  children  ;  but 
often,  at  the  present  time,  the  contracting  parties 
make  their  own  choice  with  the  approval  of  their 
parents.  Mutual  friends  of  the  two  families  gener- 
ally carry  messages  and  bring  about  the  match — 
a  course  recommended  by  the  Pand-ndrtmkl- 
Aturpati-  ildraspanddn  (xlii.)  and  attested  in  the 
Sah-ndinah  (tr.  A.  G.  and  E.  Warner,  London, 
1905  ft'.,  i.  177  ff.,  ii.  125,  86-88)  by  the  marriages 
of  the  three  sons  of  Faridun  with  the  daughters 
of  the  king  of  Yemen,  of  Rustam  with  Tahminah, 
and  of  Kaus  with  Sudhabah.  Until  recently  pro- 
fessional match-makers  were  not  unknown,  and 
they  still  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  activity. 

On  the  day  of  betrothal  ^  the  women  of  the 
groom's  family  visit  the  house  of  the  bride  and 
present  silver  coins  to  her,  and  the  groom  receives 
a  rimUar  present  from  the  women  of  the  bride's 
family.  The  older  term  for  this  ceremony,  now- 
called  adrdvvfin,  was  ndm  pddvun,  'to  name' 
(from    Pers.    ndmzad   shudan),    since    after    the 

1  Geiger,  Ostlran.  KuUur,  p.  241,  sees  in  this  passage  an  allu- 
sion to  the  custom  of  askir^  the  hand  of  the  bride  from  her 
parent  or  guardian  (cf.  also  I  end.  xv.  9). 

2  A  considerable  time  might  elapse  between  betrothal  and 
marriage  (.Vend.  xv.  9  ;  cf.  cfeiger,  p.  24*2). 


betrothal  the  bride  receives  in  religious  recitals 
of  prayers  for  her  the  name  of  the  gioom,  even 
though,  by  some  mishap,  marriage  does  not  take 
place.  An  unbetrotbed  girl  was  said  to  be  'un- 
named' {tid  kardaK  nam).  Betrothal  is  regarded 
as  a  solemn  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the 
miffra  inro-ynaza,  or  '  pledge  of  the  magnitude  of 
a  man '  ( Vend.  iv.  2,  4,  9,  15),  being  considered  by 
the  Eivdyats  to  mean  a  promise  of  marriage.  At 
the  present  time  the  priests  do  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  betrothal,  except  in  Mofussil  towns, 
where  two  priests — one  for  each  family — formally 
ask  the  parents  that  the  bride  and  groom  respec- 
tively be  given  in  marriage  to  each  other.  The 
priests  took  part  in  the  ndmzad  (betrothal)  at 
Surat  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.  (Anquetil 
du  Perron,  Zend-Avesta,  Paiis,  1771,  ii.  557  f.), 
when  the  two  families  met,  and  the  groom's 
family  priest,  after  prayer,  placed  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  in  that  of  the  other. 

"The  betrothal  is  followed  by  the  DivO,  when  a 
lamp  {dii-6)  is  lit  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
women  of  the  two  families  interchange  visits  and 
gifts.  This  day  is  regarded  as  more  important 
than  the  betrothal  proper,  because  on  it  the  dresses 
and  wedding  rings  are  usually  presented.  The 
Divo  is  followed  by  the  Adarni,  when  the  dowry 
given  by  the  bride's  father  is  presented  to  the 
groom's  family.'  Presents  are  exchanged,  chiefly 
from  the  bride's  family,  on  several  other  days 
between  betrothal  and  marriage. 

An  auspicious  day,  such  as  the  day  of  new  or 
full  moon,  is  fixed  for  the  marriage  as  for  the 
betrothal.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are  inau- 
spicious. 

In  some  families  the  astrologer's  services  are  engaged  before 
the  marriage  also.  When  matches  are  being  arranged  by 
mutual  fritnds,  the  horoscopes  of  the  intending  bride  and 
groom  are  submitted  to  him,  to  find  whether  the  stars  predict 
harmony  between  the  pair.  If  this  is  not  to  be  the  case,  the 
projected  match  is  broken  off. 

In  the  morning  or  afternoon  of  the  marriage 
day  the  bride  and  groom  take  a  sacred  bath — a 
custom  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Sdh-ndmah  (ed. 
T.  Macan,  Calcutta,  1829,  p.  1579),  where  Bahram 
Gur  takes  his  Indian  wife  to  the  fire  temple  for 
that  purpose.  The  religious  portion  of  the  wed- 
ding is  usually  performed  shortly  after  sunset, 
perhaps  to  symbolize  that,  just  as  day  and  night 
unite  and  blend,  so  the  wedded  pair  should  be 
united  in  weal  and  woe. 

The  marriage  is  generally  celebrated  with  much 
pomp,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Iran,  as  recorded 
in  the  Dlnkart  (ed.  P.  B.  Sanjana,  Bombay,  1874  If., 
ii.  97).  The  groom,  wearing  a  white  ceremonial 
robe  and  holding  a  shawl  in  his  hand,  sits  among 
friends  and  relatives  of  his  own  sex  in  the  com- 
pound. Around  his  neck  he  has  a  garland  of 
flowers,  and  on  his  forehead  is  a  vertical  line  of 
red  pigment  (kuiikun).  In  colour  this  is  held  by 
some  to  represent  in  India  an  earlier  custom  of 
the  sacrifice  of  animal  life,  and  in  shape  to  sym- 
bolize the  brilliant,  fructifying  sun,  whereas  the 
round  kuiikun  of  the  bride  is  supposed  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  moon,  which  absorbs  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

A  short  time  before  the  marriage,  a  procession, 
headed  by  the  officiating  priests,  and  often  by  a 
band  of  music,  goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride, 
where  the  ceremony  generally  takes  place.  The 
men  seat  themselves  in  the  compound,  and  the 
women  in  the  house.  At  the  door,  the  side  posts 
of  which— like  those  of  the  groom's  house — are 

1  In  early  times  it  was  apparently  more  customary  for  the 
groom  to  give  presents.  The  sum  of  200O  silver  dirhjlms 
and  2  gold  dinars,  mentioned  in  the  Aslrcdd^  seems  to  have 
been  the  average  sum  which  a  groom  of  moderate  means 
was  expected  to  proWde  for  his  bride.  On  the  ili-ijrad,  with 
Pahlavi,  Fazand,  and  Skr.  text  and  tr.,  see  Shapurji  Kavasji 
Hodivala,  ZarcUhushtra  and  Aw  Contemporaries  in  th4  Bigveda, 
Bombay,  1918,  pp.  77-80. 
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marked  vitli  turmeric  (wliose  yellow  colour  Is 
held  to  symbolize  the  sun,  and  hence  abundance 
and  fertility),  the  groom  is  welcomed  by  his  future 
niother-ln-law,  a  fresh  mark  of  Ituhkun  is  made  on 
his  forehead,  and  rice  is  made  to  adhere  to  it,  and 
is  also  thrown  over  liis  head. 

During  tho  marriage  ceremony  the  offlciating  priest  again 
aprinkles  rice  over  the  bride  and  groom,  and  beiore  the  recital 
of  the  marriage  blessing  the  pair  throw  a  handful  of  rice  on  each 
other,  some  mothers  making  the  couple  eat  a  few  grains  of  rice 
thus  thrown. 

An  egg,  a  coco-nut,  and  a  little  tray  of  water 
are  now  passed  three  times  round  the  groom's 
head  and  cast  away,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  women  of  the  bride's  family  make  the 
groom  dip  his  hand  in  a  water-jar,  in  wliicli  lie 
leaves  for  them  a  silver  coin.  Formerly  it  was 
also  the  custom  for  the  feet  of  the  bride  and  groom 
to  be  washed  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  but  the 
adoption  of  Knglish  foot-gear  has  caused  this  to 
survive  only  in  washing  the  tip  of  the  boots. 

After  the  groom  has  been  thus  welcomed  at  the 
door,  he  is  made  to  cross  the  threshold  without 
touching  it,  and  with  his  right  foot  first,  these 
precautions  being  observed  also  by  the  bride  when 
she  first  enters  her  husband's  house.  Having 
entered  the  house,  the  groom  awaits  the  bride, 
who  sits  on  his  left,  the  chairs  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment.  On  stands  beside  the 
chairs  are  trays  of  rice  to  be  thrown  over  the  pair, 
and  lighted  candles,  while  beside  the  bride  is  a 
small  vessel  of  ghl  and  molasses  (typifying  gentle- 
ness and  sweetness)  ;  a  servant  stands  before  the 
pair,  holding  a  burning  censer  in  one  hand  and 
a  little  frankincense  in  the  other.  Beside  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  stands  a  witness,  usually 
the  nearest  kin,  and  generally  married  persons. 

The  following  requisites  are  necessary  for  a 
regular  marriage:  (1)  the  marriage  must  be 
celebrated  before  an  assembly  of  at  least  five 
persons  who  have  been  summoned  for  this  special 
occasion  ;  (2)  the  contracting  parties  are  asked  by 
the  officiating  priest  whether  they  consent  to  be 
united  in  wedlock ;  (3)  the  hands  of  bride  and 
groom  are  joined  (hdthvaro,  'hand-fastening') 
and  a  symbolic  knot  also  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  ceremony ;  (4)  the  actual  marriage  cere- 
mony is  followed  by  a  benediction  accompanied  by 
sprinkling  with  rice,  etc. 

Before  being  seated  side  by  side,  the  bride  and 
groom  are  made  to  sit  opposite  each  other,  sepa- 
rated by  a  piece  of  cloth  as  a  curtain.  The  senior 
officiating  priest  now  joins  the  right  hands  of  the 
pair,  and,  with  the  recital  of  the  Yat/ul  aim  vairyo, 
a  piece  of  cloth  is  passed  round  the  chairs  of  both 
so  a-s  to  form  a  circle,  the  ends  of  tlie  cloth  being 
tied  together.  With  a  repetition  of  the  Yatha  nhii 
vairyo  the  hrithevaro  is  then  performed  by  fasten- 
ing the  right  hands  with  twists  of  raw  yarn, 
which  is  jjassed  round  the  hands  seven  times,  then 
seven  times  round  the  bridal  pair,  and,  finally, 
an  equal  number  of  times  round  the  knot  in 
the  encircling  cloth.  The  fee  for  this  ceremony 
is  the  perquisite  of  the  family  priests,  even  though 
the  rite  may  be  performed  by  other  priests.  The 
attendant  next  puts  frankincense  on  the  fire,  and 
the  curtain  between  the  pair  is  dropped,  while 
the  bride  and  groom  throw  over  each  other  a  few 
grain.s  of  rice  which  they  liave  held  in  their  left 
hands.  The  one  who  first  throws  the  rice  is  said 
to  '  win,'  and  during  the  recital  of  the  benedictions 
the  priests  also  throw  rice  over  the  pair.  They 
are  now  seated  side  by  side. 

The  more  strictly  religious  portion  of  the 
ceremony  follows.  'I'wo  priests  stand  before  the 
pair,  the  elder  of  whom  blesses  them,  praying 
that  Ahura  Mazda  may  grant  them  'progeny  of 
sons  and  gramlsons,  abundant  means,  strong 
friendship,    bodily    strength,    long    life,    and    an 


existence  of  150  years.'  He  then  asks  the  wit- 
ness who  stands  beside  the  groom  whether,  on 
behalf  of  the  bridegroom's  family,  he  consent.s  to 
the  marriage  '  in  accordance  with  the  rites  ami 
rules  of  the  Mazdayaanians,  promising  to  pay  her 
[the  bride]  2000  dirhams  of  pure  white  silver  and 
2  dinars  of  real  gold  of  >Iishapur  coinage.'  A 
similar  question  is  asked  of  the  witness  for  the 
bride's  family,  and  then  of  the  contracting  parties, 
the  questions  being  repeated  thrice.  Next  follows 
tlie  recital,  by  both  the  otliciating  priests,  of  the 
Fai'Kand-ndmah  or  ASirvad  (tr.  ¥.  Spiegel,  Avesta 
iibcrsetzt,  Leipzig,  1852-63,  iii.  232-234,  and,  in 
great  part,  by  the  present  writer,  in  Dosabhai 
Pramji  Karaka,  Hist,  uf  the  Parsis,  i.  182 tf.). 
■The  admonitions  in  the  ASirvad  are  followed  by 
a  series  of  benedictions,  in  which  Ahura  Mazda 
is  besought  to  grant  to  the  wedded  pair  the  moral 
and  social  virtues  characterizing  the  J/'(ja<a,s  (angels) 
who  give  their  names  to  the  thirty  days  of  the 
month.  Prayer  is  also  made  for  other  blessings, 
and  that  the  bride  and  groom  may  be  granted  the 
virtues  and  qualities  of  the  great  heroes  of  ancient 
Iran,  that  they  may  live  long,  and  have  many 
children,  etc.  A  portion  of  this  address  is  repeated 
in  Sanskrit — probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  times 
of  the  earliest  Parsi  emigration  to  India,  when  it 
was  desired  to  make  the  address  intelligible  to 
their  Indian  hosts. 

The  ASirvad  is  followed  by  another  group  of  bene- 
dictions in  Pazand,  this  group  being  called  the  Tan 
darusti  (ed.  E.  K.  Antia,  Pdzend  Texts,  Bombay, 
1909,  p.  160 f.,  tr.  Spiegel,  op.  cit.  iii.). 

The  marriage  ritual  is  repeated  at  midnight. 
From  Anquetil  du  Perron  (i.,  pt.  i.  319,  ii.  558,  n.  5) 
this  appears  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  earlier 
Persian  custom  when,  in  Kirman,  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  at  midnight.  This  cus- 
tom is  not,  however,  universal. 

A  number  of  minor  usages,  not  regarded  in  any 
way  as  part  of  the  solemn  ritual,  are  also  observed, 
especially  by  women,  in  the  Mofussil  towns.  The 
first  of  these,  which,  like  the  others  of  this  class, 
is  now  observed  more  as  a  joke,  is  chhedd  chedi, 
in  which  the  nearest  friends  or  relatives  tie  the 
skirt  of  the  jama,  or  flowing  dress,  of  the  groom  to 
that  of  the  sari  of  the  bride  ;  thus  united,  the  pair 
go  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  This  is  followed  by 
foot-washing  (cf.  above),  after  which  comes  the 
dahi  kumro,  or  making  the  newly-wedded  pair 
partake  of  food  consisting  of  dnpi  (curd)  and  rice 
from  the  same  dish,  each  giving  the  other  to  eat. 
Another  custom,  now  almost  obsolete,  is  making 
the  bride  and  groom  play  eki  held  ('  odd  or  even '). 
Each  takes  several  rupees  in  the  right  hand  and 
asks  the  other  whether  the  number  is  odd  (eki) 
or  even  (hcki) ;  if  the  opposite  party  guesses  the 
number  rightly,  he  or  she  is  said  to  win.  The 
underlying  principle  is  probnbly  similar  to  that  of 
the  rivalry  of  bride  and  groom  to  be  the  first  to 
cast  rice  on  the  other,  as  already  noted. 

Marriage  songs  are  sung  frequently  through  the 
nuptial  ceremony ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with 
a  banquet,  at  which  courses  of  fish  (a  sj'mbol  of 
good  omen)  and  sweets  are  essential,  but  meat  is 
forbidden,  either  out  of  deference  to  Hindu  scruples 
or  from  motives  of  economy. 

.livANJi  .Tamshf.dji  Modi. 

2.  Next-of-kin  marriage.— A  ]iiol)leni  of  peculiar 
delicacy  in  connexion  with  Iraniiin  marriage  is  the 
question  of  the  xvaitvadatha  (Pahlavi  xvetokdas), 
usually  translated  'next-of-kin  marriage.''  The 
modern  Parsis  maintain  that  this  is  a  marriage 

1  The  etymolog>'  of  the  word  is  apparently  xvafUt,  '  belonging 
to  (eBp.  the  coninuinily  or  8ii>)' — cognal«  with  Lat.  tuita — 
and  vadatha,  *  marriage'  (C.  liartholomae.  ^/(jrari.  Wtirtfrb., 
Strassburg,  1904,  col.  1800V  For  ft  less  plausible  etvmolo^jj, 
based  on  native  tradition  (l)inkart,  ill.  82,  tr.  West,  SBE  xviii. 
4(10),  see  D»rmest«t»r,  Zend- A  vtala,  1.  126  n. 
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between  lust  cousins,  and  such  is  certainly  its 
present  cimnotation.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  xvaUvadathci  as  re- 
ferring to  niaiTiages  uf  parents  with  children  ami 
of  uterine  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  in  this  view 
they  are  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  non- 
Parsi  scholars  of  the  present  day. 

The  Avesta  itself  otters  no  data  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  mentions  xvaetvadatha  only 
in  five  passages — all  late. 

The  llazdayasnian  religion  commands  xva^tcadatha  (Vs.  xii. 
9)  ;  in  certain  religious  ceremonies  a  young;  man  is  to  be  chosen 
who  has  contracted  it  |(  Viap.  iii.  3  ;  cf.  Gdh  iv.  8) ;  corpse- 
bearers  may  be  purified,  not  only  with  the  urine  of  cattle,  but 
also  with  the  mingled  urine  of  a  man  and  woman  who  ha\  e  per- 
formed xcaStcadatha  (Vend.  viii.  13;  no  other  human  bemgs 
can  produce  this  vehicle  of  purification) ;  and  Vishtaspa  is  the 
protector,  among  others,  of  tlie  youth  who  fulfils  the  require- 
ment of  xmetvadatha  (Yt.  xxiv.  17).  Bartholomae's  claim 
(col.  1822)  that  Vishtaspa's  wife  Hutaosa  was  also  his  sister,  or. 
the  basis  of  1'/.  xv.  35  f.,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  cogent  (see 
Moulton,  Eati\f  Zoroastrianisin,  p.  206  f.),  in  spite  of  the  asser. 
tion  of  the  late  Pahlavi  Yafkiii-i-Zariran,  48.  The  Pahlavi 
commentator  on  IV.  xlv.  4  clearly  sees  an  allusion  to  xvaHva- 
datha  between  father  and  daughter,  but  the  text  does  not 
sustain  his  exegesis. i 

The  evidence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  is 
unambiguous  as  regards  the  nature  of  xvaetva- 
datha.  That  the  royal  house  should  practise  the 
marriage  of  parents  and  children,  or  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  is  not  inexplicable.  It  probably  rests, 
at  least  in  historic  times,  upon  a  desire  to  keep  tlie 
royal  blood  absolutely  pure,  and  hnds  a  conspicuous 
illustration  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  dynasties.'- 
Thus  Cambyses  married  his  sister,  and,  though 
Herodotus  saj's  (iii.  31)  that  before  this  ruler's  time 
'  the  Persians  were  not  wont  to  cohabit  with  their 
sisters,'  we  are  told  that  the  notorious  Parysatia 
urged  her  son  Artaxerxes  Lougimanus  to  wed  his 
sister  Atossa  (Plut.  Artax.  23 ;  cf.  Euseb.  Frcc2y. 
Evang.  vi.  275  C  ;  for  a  less  certain  instance  see 
Ctesias,  Pcrs.  2),  to  whom  her  own  brother  Darius 
later  olFered  marriage  (Plut.  Artax.  26).  The 
Bactrian  satrap  Sysimithres  married  his  mother 
(Quintus  Curtius,  VIII.  ii.  19),  and  Terituchmes 
his  sister  (Ctesias,  Pers.  54).  The  only  case  alleged 
in  the  Sasanian  period  was  the  marriage  of  Kavat 
with  his  daughter  Sambyke  (Agathias,  ii.  23). 
The  custom  is  reported,  however,  not  only  of  the 
royal  family,  but  also  of  the  Persians  generally. 
Marital  relations  with  mother,  daughter,  or  sister 
are  ascribed  to  them  by  Diogenes  Laertiua  [Procem. 
7,  Lx.  83),  Strabo  (p.  735),  Plutarch  (de  Fort.  Alex. 
i.  5),  Antisthenes  (quoted  by  Athenteus,  v.  63), 
Jerome  {in  Jovin.  ii.  7),  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Pmd.  i.  7),  and  Minucius  Felix  (Octav.  31).  Philo 
states  (de  Spec.  Lcgg.,  p.  778  B)  that  children 
from  union  of  mother  and  son  were  deemed  par- 
ticularly well-born,  and  Catullus  says  (Ixxxiii.  3  f.) 
that  '  magus  ex  matre  et  gnato  gignatur  oportet.' 

This  last  quotation  is  of  considerable  signilicance 
in  determining  the  real  origin  of  a  custom  which 
excited  horror  among  the  classical  authors.  Xau- 
thus  Lydus,  as  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom,  iii.  2,  ad  Jin.),  had,  centuries  before, 
recorded  such  marriages  as  peculiarly  Magian,  and 
Strabo  (p.  1068)  declared  them  to  be  an  ancient 
usage  (cf.  also  Sotion,  cited  byDiog.  Laert.  Proceui. 
7).  In  the  Sasanian  period  the  Christian  martyr 
Mihramgushnasp  had,  before  his  conversion,  married 
his  sister  (G.  Hoffmann,  Aiissiige  aiis  syr.  Akten 
pers.  Miirtyrer,  Leipzig,   1880,   p.  95) ;  and,  some 

1  See  L.  H.  Slills,  Githds,  Oxford,  1892-1913,  p.  224  f. ;  West, 
SBE  xviii.  392  f.  The  latter  scholar  dates  the  final  revision  of 
the  Pahla\'i  version  in  the  6th  century.  For  another  possible, 
though  uncertain,  reference  to  the  xvaetvadatha  of  Ahura 
Mazda  and  Spenta  Armaiti,  see  Dinkart,  ix.  Ix.  2-5.  There  is  an 
unmistakable  allusion  to  it  in  Dmkar^,  ill.  Ixxxii.  Daimesteter, 
Zc-nd'Ave&ta,  i.  344,  n.  12,  misunderstands  the  Pahlavi  com- 
mentary on  Ys.  liii.  3  as  containing  a  possible  reference  to 
xvaHvadatha  ;  for  the  correct  rendering  see  Mills,  p.  37(1  f. 

2  For  many  other  instances  see  F.  Jasti,  GIrP  ii.  [1904] 
437  :  E,  Westermarck,  Hist,  of  Human  Marriage'^,  London, 
1894,  pp.  29t)-295.    Cf.  also  '  Egyptian  '  section  above. 


two  centuries  later,  the  refonner  of  Magianlsm, 
Bah  Afrld,  forbade  his  followers  to  marry  their 
mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  or  nieces  (al-BirunI, 
Chronology  of  Anc.  Xations,  tr.  E.  Sachau,  London, 
1879,  p.  1!)4 :  al-Shahrastani,  Peligionspartheicn 
iind  PhUosophenschulen,  tr.  T.  Haarbriicker,  Halle, 
1850-51,  i.  284  ;  cf.  also  above,  p.  401").  Yet  there 
was  a  tradition,  reported  by  Mas'udi  (Prairies  d'or, 
ed.  and  tr.  Barbier  de  Meynard  and  Pavet  de  Cour- 
teille,  Paris,  1861-77,  ii.  145),  that  Faridiin  (the 
Thraetaona  of  the  Avesta)  begot  a  daughter  by 
his  granddaughter,  another  by  his  great-grand- 
daughter, and  so  to  the  seventh  generation  (cf. 
also  Justi,  Iran.  Namenbuch,  Marburg,  1895,  p. 
192). 

In  the  Pahlavi  texts  allusions  to  xvltokdas  are 
common.  Observance  of  it  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  piety  in  the  coming  days  of  evil,  i.e.  the 
Arab  conquest  (Bahman  Yt.  ii.  57,  61)  ;  it  expiates 
mortal  sin  and  forms  the  one  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  attacks  of  Aeshm,  the  incarnation  of  Fury 
(Sayast  la-Sayast,  viii.  18,  xviii.  3f.)  ;  it  is  especi- 
ally obnoxious  to  demons,  whose  power  it  impairs 
(Dlnkart,  iii.  82)  ;  it  is  the  second  of  the  seven 
good  works  of  religion,  and  its  neglect  the  fourth 
of  the  thirty  heinous  sins,  and  it  is  the  ninth  of 
the  thirty-three  ways  of  gaining  heaven  (Dina-i 
Mainog-l-Xrat,  iv.  4,  xxxvi.  7,  xxxvii.  12).  It  is 
even  said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  Zarathushtra 
as  the  eighth  of  his  ten  admonitions  to  mankind 
(Dinkart,  iii.  195 ;  cf.  Selections  of  ZCit-Sparam, 
xxiii.  13),  and  to  arrange  it  is  a  work  of  merit 
(Ddtistdn-l  Din'ik,  Ixxviii.  19).  In  a  word,  from  it 
is  to  arise  '  complete  progress  in  the  world  .  .  . 
even  unto  the  time  of  the  renovation  of  the  uni- 
verse '  (ib.  Ixxvii.  6  f . ). 

These  Pahlavi  texts,  h«wever,  cast  no  light  on 
the  precise  connotation  of  the  term.  Yet  there 
are  references  in  this  literature  which  are  the  re- 
verse of  ambiguous.  The  Pahlavi  synopsis  of  the 
18th  fargart  of  the  lost  Avesta  Varaitmdnsar 
Nask  clearly  refers  to  the  xvetokdas  of  brother 
and  sister  (Dinkart,  IX.  xli.  27),'  and  that  of  the 
2\st fargart  of  the  lost  Bak6  Nask  to  the  wedlock 
of  father  and  daughter  (ib.  Ixvii.  7,  9).°  The  most 
explicit  statement  is  found  in  the  account  of  a 
controversy  between  a  Zoroastrian  theologian  and 
a  Jewish  objector,  recorded  in  Dinkart,  iii.  82  (tr. 
West,  pp.  399-410) : 

'The  consummation  of  the  mutual  assistance  of  men  is 
Khvetflkdas.  .  .  .  That  union  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  that  with  near  kins- 
folk, and,  among  near  kinsfolk,  that  with  those  next-of-kin ; 
and  the  mutual  connection  of  the  three  kinds  of  nearest  kin — 
which  are  father  and  daughter,  son  and  she  who  bore  him,  and 
brother  and  sister — is  the  most  complete  that  I  have  considered.' 
These  three  forms  are  illustrated,  respectively,  by 
the  union  between  Ahura  Mazda  and  his  daughter 
Spenta  Armaiti  (of.  on  Ys.  xlv.  4,  above  ;  and  on  its 
probable  origin  as  a  cosmogonic  myth  of  the  iepJs 
7d^os  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  cf.  L.  H.  Giay,  ARW 
vii.  [1904]  367),  from  which  sprang  the  primeval 
being  Gfiyomart ;  by  the  return  of  some  of  the  seed 
of  the  dying  Gajomart  to  Spenta  Armaiti  (cf.  also 
BundahiSn,  xv.  1;  Ddlistan-i-Dln'tk,  Ixiv.  6;  al- 
Blruni,  p.  107),  resulting  in  the  birth  of  the  first 
human  pair,  Masye  and  Masyaoi ;  and  by  their  pro- 
litic  union  (cf.  also  Dinkart,  VTI.  i.  10,  Ddtistdn-i- 
Dlnik,  xxxvii.  82,  Ixv.,  Ixxvii.  4f.).' 

In  the  Stli  chapter  of  a  Pahlavi  Eivdijat,  probably 

1  The  statement  that  Arta.i.Viraf 'had  seven  sisters,  and  all 
these  seven  sisters  were  as  wives  of  Viraf  *  (A  i-fd-l-  ViruJ'  Sumak, 
ii.  1-3,  7-10 ;  scarcely  earlier  than  the  6th  cent.  A.D.)  may  be 
compared,  but  is  not  absolutely  certain  in  meaning  (fl'est, 
p.  397  f.). 

2  So  West,  p.  397  ;  later  (SBE  xxxvii.  [1802)  382)  he  retrans- 
lates the  passage  so  that  Xi'etokdas  is  not  necessarily  implied. 

3  Another  stock  argument  for  brother-and-sister  marriage  was 
found  in  the  legend  of  tlie  union  of  the  primeval  twins  Yima 
and  his  sister  (Pahlavi  Yim  and  Yimak  ;  see  Blind,  xxiii.  1, 
and  West,  SBE  xviii.  418  f.),  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
extant  Avesta,  though  it  evidently  dates  from  the  Indo-Iraniati 
period,  since  it  forms  the  theme  of  Rigveda  x.  10. 
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written  between  Hie  Arab  concjuost  of  I'oibia  auJ 
tlie  16th  cent.,  found  pveioihng  the  Ddtistdni- 
Pinik  in  many  M8S,  thcie  in  a  lengthy  jioleniic  in 
favour  of  xvctohilas,  tliere  written  xvHodat  (ed. 
IJamanji  Na^arvanji  Ohabar,  Pahlavi  Rivdyat  ac- 
companying the  DAdistAni-Dinik,  Bombay,  1013, 
pp.  9-21,  tr.  in  extracts  West,  SBK\\\\\.  415-4'23). 
Defending  it  by  the  old  examples  of  Aliura  Mazda 
and  Spenta  Aniiaiti  and  of  xSlasye  and  Masyuoi, 
it  declares  that,  when  contracted  with  mother, 
daughter,  or  sister,  xvelOkUus  i.s  .superior  in  religi- 
ous merit  even  to  tlie  ceremonial  worship  of  Ahura 
Mazda,  the  replenishing  of  the  sacred  hre,  or  show- 
ing becoming  reverence  to  a  priest,  and  that  it 
saves  the  most  heinous  sinner  from  hell. 

When  the  niUIennium  is  about  to  dawn,  'all  mankind  will 
perform  Khv^tOdAd,  and  every  fiend  will  perish  through  tlif 
miracle  and  power  ot  Khvotftiiid.'  The  first  time  that  a  man 
practises  it,  *a  thousand  demons  will  die,  and  two  thousand 
wizards  and  witches  .  .  .  and  when  he  ijoes  near  to  it  four 
times,  it  is  known  that  the  man  and  woman  become  perfect. 
.  .  .  Whoever  keeps  one  year  in  a  marri.xge  of  KhvOtildail 
becomes  just  as  though  one-thiiil  of  all  this  world  .  .  .  had 
been  given  by  him  .  .  .  unto  a  liijhteons  man.  .  .  .  And  when 
he  keeps  four  years  in  his  marriage,  and  his  [funeral]  ritual  is 
performed,  it  is  known  that  his  soul  thereby  goes  unto  the 
supreme  hca\'eti  (garddmSn) ;  and  when  the  ritual  is  not  per- 
formed, it  goes  thereby  to  the  ordinary  heaven  (vahishtoX'  The 
good  deeds  of  those  who  observe  xcetdkdas  are  a  hundred  times 
more  efficacious  than  the  same  deeds  performed  by  other  pious 
men  ;  and  the  penalty  for  dissuading  from  it  is  hell. 

From  certain  passiiges  in  the  same  chapter  it 
is  very  evident  that  xvctokdus  in  the  narrow  sense 
here  advocated  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the 
I'arsi  community. 

Thus,  when  Abura  Mazda  and  Zarathushtra  held  colloquy, 
*  Zaratflsht  spoke  thus  :  "  Which  duty  and  good  work  shall  I  do 
first?"  AOharmazd  spoke  thus:  *' Khv6tDdad."  .  .  .  Zaratusht 
spoke  unto  Adharmazd  thus ;  "  In  my  eyes  it  ia  an  evil  (vado) 
which  is  performed."  .  .  ,  AQharmazd  spoke  thus :  "  In  my 
eyes,  also,  it  is  just  as  in  thine  ;  but  "'  —  since  nothing  is  so 
perfect  that  there  ia  no  evil  mi.\ed  with  it — *  '*  it  should  not 
8«cm  so  " '  (West,  p.  423). 

As  enrly  as  the  date  of  composition  of  D'tnkart, 
iii.  82,  however,  there  are  indications  that  xi'tVo/if/rt.s 
had  come  to  bear  its  present  meaning  of  marri.ige 
of  flrst  cousins,  and  this  is  the  teaching  of  more 
modern  I'arsi  Rivayats  (West,  pp.  404,  42of.)  and 
the  practice  of  Zoroastrians  at  the  present  day. 

The  Parsi  theory  of  the  origin  of  xvaetcadittha 
is  fairly  clear.  The  Dinkart  holds  (iii.  82)  that  its 
basis  was  a  desire  to  preserve  purity  of  race,  to 
increase  the  compatibility  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  to  increase  the  allection  for  children,  which 
would  be  felt  in  redoubled  measure  for  ott'spriiig 
so  wholly  of  the  same  family.  Another  reason — 
doubtless  well  founded,  especially  after  the  Arab 
conquest — was  that  marriage  outside  the  faiiiilj' 
might  tend  to  religious  laxity  and  even  to  perver- 
sion to  another  faith  (Rivayat  viii.,  tr.  West, 
p.  416  f.).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these 
arguments  are  inadequate  to  explain  the  real 
origin,  and  the  suggestion  of  Jnsti  (GIrP  ii.  435) 
that  the  source  is  to  be  found  in  Egypt  (cf.  '  Kgyp- 
tian '  section,  above)  is  equally  improbable. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  incestuous  xvaetvadathn 
was  known  in  the  Avesta,'  and  it  ia  not  until 
Pahlavi  writings  of  the  Gth-9th  centuries  that  it  is 
unmistakably  advocated  (West,  p.  427  f.).  At  the 
same  time,  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  cannot  be  ignored  j  and,  while  we  may 
grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in  the  later 
Sasanian  period  there  was  vital  religious  reason 
for  incestuous  xi'aetvadatha,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Dinkart  and  the  Rivuyat,  no  such  reason  can  be 
alleged  for  the  Acliasmenian  and  succeeding  periods. 
It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  incestuous  xvactcadntha 
was  then  not  restricted  to  noble  and  royal  families, 

1  It  is  true  that  the  Pahlavi  summaries  of  lost  Avesta  texts 
aflirm  in  them  the  presence  of  this  type  of  xvaHvadatha  (see 
above,  p.  4571*),  but  the  baseless  reading  of  zvaHxmdaOia  into  IV. 
x\y.  i  by  the  Pahlavi  commentator  (above,  p.  457*)  hints  that  we 
cannot  repose  implicit  oonfldence  in  the  accuracy  of  these  sum- 
mirie*. 


but  that  it  was  also  piactised  widely  among  the 
common  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
writer  knows  at  present  of  no  cases  in  tlie  historic 
(as  distiiiguishea  from  the  legendary)  period  of 
Zoroastriaiiisni,  except  the  Sasanian  royaf  instance 
mentioned  above,  and  the  marriage  of  Mihram- 
gushnnsp. 

We  must  also  note  that  incest  was  abhorrent  to 
the  Indian  branch  of  the  Indo-Iranian  family  (for 
the  strong  exogamy  of  India  see  J.  Jolly,  Recht  vnd 
Sitte  [  =  GJAP  ii.  8],  Strassburg,  ISyG,  p.  62  f.).' 
Among  tlie  other  Indo-European  peoples  the  Greeks 
permitted  marriage  between  uncles  and  nieces, 
nephews  and  aunts,  and  half-brothers  and  half- 
sisters  on  the  paternal  side  (see  '  Greek '  section, 
above,  §  2) ;  the  ancient  Prussians  and  Lithuanians 
are  .said  to  have  allowed  marriage  with  any  kins- 
«  onum  except  one's  own  mother  (O.  Schrader,  Real- 
lex,  der  irid<^.jerm.  Altertuvukunde,  Strassburg, 
1901,  p.  t)09f. );  and  equal  licence  is  ascribed  to 
the  ancient  Irish  (cf.  'Celtic'  section,  above). 

There  remain,  then,  two  hypotheses  on  the  origin 
of  incestuous  a;t'rte<tirt(/r(^/iff.  (rr)  It  may  be  derived 
from  a  non-Indo-European  people.  This  is  the 
theory  maintained  by  Moulton  (pp.  204-208),  who 
holds  that  the  custom  was  Magian,  and  so  neither 
Indo-European  nor  Semitic  (cf.  ib.  chs.  vi.-vii.,  and 
art.  Magi)— not  Iranian  at  all.  (6)  Without  deny- 
ing or  even  criticizing  Moulton's  very  plausible, 
even  probable,  theory',  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  practice  was  genuinely  Persian.  In  view  of 
the  extremely  primitive  character  of  the  Ualto- 
Slavic  peoples,  who  have,  not  without  reason,  been 
claimed  as  those  who  have  retained  most  truly  the 
original  type  of  Indo-European  civilization  (S.  Feist, 
Kvttur  .  .  .  dcr  Induqernutnen,  Berlin,  1913,  p.  478 ; 
O.  Schrader,  Sprachvergleichung  unci  Urgcsch.^, 
Jena,  1907,  ii.  129  f. ;  and  art.  Aryan  Religion, 
jmssini),  the  occurrence  among  them— as  among 
the  almost  equally  primitive  ancient  Irish — of  what 
is  practically  identical  with  incestuous  xvaetva- 
dat/ia  is  certainly  significant.  On  this  hypothesis, 
Zarathushtra's  reformation  did  away  « ith  xvaetva- 
ddt/ia,  as  with  so  much  else  of  the  older  Iranism 
which  his  loftier  teaching  rejected  ;  but,  when  the 
more  ancient  folk-religion  returned,  it  restored 
xvaHvadathn,  together  with  many  other  things 
that  had  been  discarded.  In  the  [iresent  state  of 
our  knowledge  the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide between  these  hypotheses  ;  he  merely  presents 
his  own  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  incestuous  xvactvadat/ui 
— which  is  perhaps  nothing  but  endogamy  carried 
to  its  extreme — .so  much  is  clear:  jmre  Zoroas- 
trianism  never  knew  it ;  it  was  practised  by  non- 
Zoroastrian  Persians ;  it  was  advocated  at  least 
during  the  Sa.sanian  and  early  Arab  periods  by  a 
Magianized  priesthood  ;  it  appears  to  h.ave  then 
been  a  theoretical  ideal,  promi)ted  by  the  religious 
and  political  situation  of  the  period,  rather  than  an 
actual  practice  ;  it  was  constantly  resisted  (even  as 
an  ideal)  by  a  large — and,  doubtless,  ever  increas- 
ing^body  of  the  faithful;  it  has  disaj)peared.  It 
had  a  certain  justilication  during  the  daj's  of  Arab 
persecution,  and  I'arsis  should  recognize  I  his.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  cheap  taunts  of  the  type  flung 
against  every  religion  by  the  ignorant  or  malevo- 
lent outsider,  and  no  Parsi  can  be  reproached  for 
sensitivene.ss  on  the  subject.     Yet  it  was  at  worst 

1  The  instance  of  Yama  and  Vami,  alread,^  mentioned,  does 
not  militate  against  this ;  for  in  the  hymn  Kigveda  x.  10  (on 
which  see  especially  L.  von  Schroder,  itysterium  utiti  Mimut  im 
lii'jveda,  Leipzig,  1908,  p. '.i76  ff.)  Yama  manifests  extreme  re- 
luctance to  the  union.  The  problem  involved  was  the  origin  of 
the  human  race  from  a  primeval  pair  of  twins.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  myth  of  Brahma's  union  with  his  daughter, 
a  cosiiiogonic  myth  comparable  with  the  Itph^  yd/xoi  of  Ahura 
Mazda  and  Spenta  Arniaiti,  noted  above  (cf.  Uijfveda,  i.  clxiv.  33, 
V.  xlii.  13,  X.  l\i.  .'» ff.,  aiiil  especially  Muir,  Ortg.  Satxukrit  TextSt 
i.'  [1872J  107-114,  iv.  IIS73)  4u-4S). 
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merely  a  temporary  excreacenee,  never  a  real  tenet ; 
and  it  was  repudiated,  no  doulit,  as  intensely  by 
Zaratliushtra  as  by  his  modern  followers. 

3.  Old  Persian. — Concerning  the  specifically  Old 
Persian  marriage  rites  we  possess  only  meagre 
information.  Strabo  tells  us  (p.  733)  that  marriages 
were  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the  venial 
equinox,  and  that  before  the  bridegroom  went  to 
the  nuptial  couch  he  ate  an  apple  or  camel  marrow, 
but  nothing  else  during  the  whole  day.  We  also 
learn  from  Arrian  (Anah.  vii.  iv.  7)  that  a  seat  of 
honour  (Bp6vos)  was  provided  for  the  groom,  and 
that  his  prospective  bride  came  '  after  the  cups  had 
gone  round  '  (fierA  Tbv  irdroy),  being  welcomed  by 
her  husband  with  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  and 
a  kiss.  Naturally  a  banquet  formed  part  of  the 
wedding  (Est  2'^  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  vi.  2). 

To  the  Scythians  (q.v.),  at  least  some  of  whom 
were  Iranians,  the  Greeks  ascribed  the  practice  of 
each  man  having  free  access  to  the  wives  of  his 
fellow-tribesmen,  although  Herodotus  (i.  216,  iv. 
104)  restricts  this  to  the  Massaget.ie  and  Agathyrsi. 
The  latter  were  possibly  Iranian  (E.  H.  Minns, 
Scythians  and  Greeks,  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  102  ;  c-f. 
W.  Tomaschek,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  i.  764  f. ) ;  the 
former  are  considered  Iranian — their  name  is  cer- 
tainly so — by  J.  Maniuart  (Untersuchungen  zur 
Gesch.  von  Eran,  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  1896-1905, 
ii.  77  f.,  240,  EranSnhr,  Berlin,  1901,  p.  156), 
though  this  is  doubted  by  Minns  (p.  Ill),  who, 
probably  rightly,  regards  them  as  'a  mixed  collec- 
tion of  tribes  without  an  ethnic  unity.'  In  any 
event,  as  he  says  (p.  93),  this  form  of  maniage 
(for  other  Indo-European  instances  of  which  see  H. 
Hirt,  Indogermnnei},  Strassburg,  1905-07,  p.  703; 
Schrader,  Reallcx.  p.  634)  is  probably  non- Aryan. 

See,  further,  art.  FAMILY  (Persian). 
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MARRIAGE  (Japanese  and  Korean).  —  I. 
Japan.  —  From  ancient  times  marriage  and 
marriage   regulations    have  been    considered  im- 

f)ortant  by  the  Japanese  people.  Both  ideas  and 
egal  regulations  concerning  marriage,  however, 
seem  to  have  passed  through  three  distinct  stages  : 
(1)  that  of  the  age  of  the  Taihoryo  (A.D.  701-1192), 
much  influenced  by  Chinese  morals  and  laws ;  (2) 
that  of  feudalism  (fiom  the  end  of  the  12th  cent. 
to  the  Meiji  era),  moulded  by  bushido,  Japanese 
knightly  morality,  to  a  much  higher  development ; 
and  (3)  that  of  the  period  since  the  Restoration, 
characterized  by  Christian  influences. 

I.  Consent  of  parties. — The  chief  point  of  difl'er- 
ence  between  Japanese  and  Western  marriage  laws 
may  be  found  in  the  family  system.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Japanese  people  have  been 
grouped  in  families  as  social  units,  to  one  of  which 
every  individual  belongs,  and  in  each  family  there 
is  a  head,  who  governs  the  rest.  The  authority  of 
the  head  {patria  pofestas)  has  varied  from  age  to 
age,  but  m  general  may  be  said  to  have  been 
strong  in  ancient  times  and  to  have  weakened  in 
recent  years.    The  family  in    the    time  of    the 


Taiho-ryo  was  often  very  large,  including  over  one 
hundred  persons,  but  the  numbers  gradually  de- 
creased, until  at  present  a  family  usually  consists 
of  only  {ive  or  six  individuals.  Marriage  under 
such  a  system  not  only  brings  changes  in  the 
.status  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  also  means 
the  removal  of  a  member  of  one  group  to  another. 
In  other  words,  marriage  is  an  act  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  and  also  between  two  families. 
Therefore,  when  a  marriage  i.s  to  take  place,  not 
only  the  free  contract  of  the  parties  is  required,  but 
also  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  two  families. 

From  the  time  of  the  Taiho-ryo  to  that  of  the 
Meiji  era,  a  marriage  engagement  was  first  made 
between  the  parents  of  the  parties,  and  often  the 
consent  of  the  parties  was  not  required,  for  filial 
obedience  was  considered  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  virtues.  Lately,  ^vith  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  freedom,  tlie  point  of  view  has  some- 
what changed  ;  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
present  civil  code,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  free 
consent  of  the  parties  in  addition  to  the  consent  of 
the  parents.  Sloreover,  when  a  man  reaches  the 
age  of  thirty  and  a  woman  that  of  twenty-live,  the 
law  no  longer  requires  the  consent  of  the  parents 
for  the  sanction  of  marriage. 

2.  Caste. — While  caste  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  never  existed  in  Japan,  by  the  Taiho-ryo 
a  humble  class,  which  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
marry with  others,  was  recognized,  and  the  child 
of  such  a  marriage  belonged  to  the  humble  class. 
Daring  the  feudal  age  the  people  were  divided  into 
lords,  knights,  and  commoners  including  farmers, 
artisans,  and  merchants ;  and  intermarriage  re- 
quired special  permission.  A  marriage  between 
members  of  the  lordly  class  required  sanction  from 
the  central  government  until  1871.  According  to 
the  Taiho-ryo,  Buddhist  priestesses  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  ;  and  one  who  transgressed  was 
sent  to  a  far  island  or  put  to  death  ;  but  this  ban 
was  abolished  in  1872. 

3.  Age  of  consent. — At  the  time  of  the  Taiho- 
ryo  a  male  was  allowed  to  marry  at  the  age  of 
15  and  a  female  at  13  ;  but  the  present  civil  code 
requires  the  age  of  17  for  the  male  and  15  for  the 
female.  There  has  been  no  prohibition  of  marriage 
on  account  of  old  age. 

4.  Monogamy. — Old  laws  and  customs  in  Japan 
forbade  multiple  marriages,  but  not  concubinage. 
According  to  the  Taiho-ryo,  concubines  occupied 
the  position  of  relatives  in  the  second  degree,  and 
no  limitation  was  made  as  to  their  number.  The 
child  by  a  concubine  held  an  inheritance  right. 
The  custom  of  concubinage  was  prevalent  among 
the  noble  and  rich,  and  society  did  not  condemn  it. 
Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  concubinage 
was  considered  necessary,  with  the  existing  family- 
system,  in  order  to  preserve  the  family  line  from 
possible  extinction.  In  the  Meiji  era,  however, 
tlirough  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  idea  of 
monogamy  became  strong ;  and  in  1882  concubinage 
ceased  to  be  recognized  by  law,  though  the  long- 
established  custom  still  lingers  to  some  extent. 

5.  Second  marriage. — When  a  marriage  con- 
tract has  been  dissolved  by  divorce  or  the  death  of 
one  of  the  parties,  a  second  marriage  is  permitted. 
in  ancient  times,  however,  the  proverb  'A  chaste 
woman  never  sees  two  men '  had  great  force  ;  and 
for  a  woman  to  refrain  from  re-marriage  was  re- 
garded as  a  beautiful  virtue.  There  were  not  a 
few  women  who  out  off  their  hair,  or  became 
priestesses,  or  committed  suicide,  on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  their  husbands  in  battle.  Such  forms 
of  devotion  gradually  declined  ;  and  the  civil  code 
does  not  forbid  a  woman  to  re-marry,  merely 
requiring  six  months  to  elapse  between  the  dis- 
solution of  the  first  marriage  and  the  consnni- 
mation  of  the  second. 
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6.  Marriage  of  adulterers. —A  man  ami  woman, 
either  of  whom  lias  been  divorced  or  sentenced  to 
be  divorced  on  iiccount  of  ailultery  with  the  other, 
iii.iy  not  marry — a  prohibition  wiiich  ha-*  existed 
since  the  time  of  the  Taiho-r3-o.  Social  disapproval 
of  sucli  union  is  very  severe  ;  and,  even  when  the 
husband  or  wife  forgives  and  consents,  the  pro- 
hibition is  binding  and  cannot  be  evaded,  so  that 
those  found  thus  married  are  separated  by  law. 

7.  Marriage  of  relatives. — Marriage  between 
near  relatives  in  direct  and  collateral  lines  is 
forbidden  for  tlie  sake  of  health  and  protection 
from  degeneracy.  The  marriage  of  cousins,  or  of 
a  widow  or  widower  with  a  brother  or  sister  of  the 
decea.sed,  is  not  prohibited  ;  and  such  marriages 
are  not  rare. 

8.  Relation  of  husband  and  wife.  —  In  olden 
times  the  rights  of  a  husband  were  very  far- 
reaching,  and  a  wife  who  obeyed  her  husband 
absolutely  was  considered  virtuous.  Men  were 
held  in  high  regard,  while  women  were  not. 
Lately  the  position  of  woman  has  improve<l,  but 
even  j'et,  when  a  wife  makes  a  contract,  she  has 
to  get  her  husband's  consent  in  many  cases,  and 
the  wife's  property  is  always  under  the  super- 
vision of  her  husband  while  they  are  married.  In 
Japan  a  woman's  private  property  is  very  limited  ; 
and  those  who  possess  property  in  addition  to  their 
dresses  and  ornaments  are  very  few  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  succession,  all  property  is  inherited 
by  the  eldest  son,  and  only  in  the  case  of  disinherit- 
ance or  of  there  being  no  son  by  marriage  or 
adoption  can  the  woman  inherit  in  regular  succes- 
sion. Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  wife  has  no  property, 
but  is  dependent  upon  her  husband  for  support. 
Some  change,  therefore,  must  be  made  in  the  law 
of  succession  if  the  position  of  woman  is  to  be 
materially  raised. 

9.  Engagement  and  ceremony  of  marriage. — 
The  customs  as  well  as  the  laws  of  maniage  in 
.Japan  have  passed  through  a  series  of  changes. 
In  ancient  times  marriage  by  sale  and  marriage  by 
capture  were  common  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the 
Taiho-ryo  customs  gradually  became  more  refined. 
There  is  in  Japan,  however,  no  custom  of  direct 
personal  engagement  or  of  previous  personal 
acquaintanceship.  Such  things  would  be  regarded 
as  disgraceful  by  all  Japanese  above  the  middle 
class,  for  a  formal  marriage  is  always  arranged 
by  a  match-maker  who  renders  service  to  the 
parties  and  parents.  When  consent  is  given  and 
the  engagement  made,  gifts  are  exchanged,  and 
a  marriage-contract  is  considered  to  have  taken 
place.  Then,  upon  an  auspicious  day,  the  wedding 
ceremony  is  performed,  usually  at  the  home  of 
the  bridegroom  at  night.  The  marriage  inter- 
mediary, escorting  the  bride  in  her  best  attire, 
takes  his  seat  at  an  appointed  place,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  drink  wine,  exchanging  cups  nine 
times.  This  constitutes  the  entire  ceremony,  after 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  introduced  to 
relatives  and  friends  at  a  wedding  dinner.  No 
religious  or  legal  form  is  required,  except  that, 
by  the  present  civil  code,  notification  must  be 
made  to  a  registrar  in  order  that  the  marriage 
may  be  officially  sanctioned.  With  the  coming  of 
Christianity  marriage-s  are  increasingly  performed 
in  churches  ;  and  recently  the  custom  has  arisen 
of  holding  services  at  Shinto  shrines.  The  law, 
however,  requires  no  religious  sanction,  as  it  is 
only  a  ci\'il  marriage  that  is  officially  recognized. 

10.  Divorce. — Before  the  promulgation  of  the 
present  civil  code  (1896-98),  divorce,  or,  rather, 
repudiation,  was  very  easily  secured  at  the  hus- 
band's will.  No  legal  procedure  was  necessary 
beyond  the  husband's  writ  with  his  signature, 
but  the  law  lixed  seven  causes,  one  of  which  must 
exist  in  order  to  make  the  repudium  effective. 


Thus  the  power  of  the  husband  was  somewhat 
curtailed ;  but  only  the  husband  could  repudiate. 
The  present  code  recognizes  two  forms  of  divorce  : 
by  mutual  consent,  and  by  judicial  decree.  The 
former  requires  only  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties,  while  the  latter  requires  an  act  of  the  court 
upon  the  contested  request  of  one  of  the  partiss. 
'1  Ilia  form  of  legal  di\  orce  must  be  for  some  one 
of  certain  causes  recognized  by  law,  and  becomes 
operative  only  after  judicial  judgment  has  been 
given.  Statistics  for  190S  show  the  total  number 
of  marriages  to  have  been  8,.")S3, 168  and  of 
divorces  60,376,  i.f.  about  7  divorces  out  of  1000 
marriages.  Only  judicial  divorces,  however,  are 
given  in  statistics,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  by  mutual  consent. 

II.  Judicial  separation. — This  system  does  not 
exist  in  Japan. 

II.  KORB^. — In  Korea  marriage  is  according  to 
the  old  custom.  Early  marriage  prevails,  and 
government  control  has  had  but  little  effect, 
though  upon  several  occasions  laws  have  been 
issued,  eveu  setting  the  age  for  maniage  at  20 
for  men  and  16  for  women.  It  is  usual  for  a  girl 
of  12  or  13  jears  to  marry  a  boy  of  10  or  less. 
Wives  are  usually  a  few  years  older  I  ban  their 
husbands.  Second  marriage  is  not  prohibited,  but 
is  considered  a  disgrace  by  most ;  and  those  above 
the  middle  class  never  re-marry.  Arrangements 
for  marriage  are  made  by  fathers,  grandfathers, 
or  elder  brothers  and  relatives  in  authority ;  anil 
the  wishes  of  those  who  are  to  be  marrieil  are 
not  taken  into  account.  The  ceremony  is  per- 
formed at  the  home  of  the  bride,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  notify  a  civil  officer.  Only  the 
husband  can  divorce,  and  the  wife  has  no  way  of 
refusal.  There  is  no  system  of  divorce  by  consent, 
but  by  the  new  law,  since  annexation,  a  way  has 
been  opened  for  a  wife  to  seek  divorce.  The 
number  of  marriages  made  in  1912  wa.s  121,993, 
and  that  of  divorces  only  9058. 

LnERATCRS. — Alice  M.  Bacon,  Japanese  GirU  and  Women, 
London,  10i>5 ;  D.  Kikuchi,  Japanese  Kdttcation,  do.  190y, 
ch.  xviii.,  'Position  of  Women';  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Things 
Japanese*,  do.  190'2;  L.  W.  Kiicbler,  'Marri.i^e  in  Japan,' in 
TASJ  xiii.  (18S51,  pt.  i.  pp.  114-137  ;  Dougflas  Sladen,  A 
Japanese  Marriage,  London,  1004 ;  Inajro  Nitobe,  The 
Japanese  Sation,  !.,ondon  and  Ntw  York,  1912. 

T.  Nakajima. 
MARRIAGE  (Jewish). — '  Every  man  is  bound 
to  marry  a  wife  in  order  to  beget  children,  and  he 
who  fails  ot  this  duty  is  as  one  who  sheds  blood, 
diminishes  the  Image  [of  God],  and  causes  the 
Divine  Presence  (sh'khiiuih)  to  depart  from  Israel' 
—thus  runs  the  rule  in  the  Code  of  Qaro  (Shulhan 
'A  rukh,  Ebhen  ha-'ezer,  i.  1).  It  is  based  on  ancient 
Kabbinio  (Tannaitic)  prescription  (Y'bhd mOth,  636, 
64<i),  itself  inferred  from  well-known  Biblical  texts 
(esp.  Gn  9*  combined  with  following  verse),  and  it 
is  emphasized  by  the  somewhat  later  apophthegms : 
'  Whoever  has  no  wife  rests  without  blessing ' ; 
such  a  one '  is  not  called  a  man '  (ib.  626).  Marriage 
was  the  means  by  which  the  human  race  imprinted 
on  the  generations  the  divine  image ;  it,  with  the 
consequent  domestic  felicity,  was  the  expression 
of  true  manhood.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  social 
order,  and  thus  its  regulation  was,  in  liabbinlc 
opinion,  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  Jewish 
and  primitive  systems  (cf.  Maimonides,  Ishfith, 
i. ).  The  social  obligation  was  strengthened  by 
Messianic  hopes:  'the  son  of  Daviu  —  i.e.  the 
Messiali — will  not  come  until  all  souls  stored  up 
for  earthly  life  have  been  born '  ( Y'bh.  62a). 
Though  the  purpose  of  marriage  was  the  begetting 
of  children,  other  aspects  of  marital  life  were  fully 
appreciated  (see  art.  Family  [Jewish]  j  and  cf. 
the  quotations  in  M.  Mielziner,  The  ,f,:u-ish  Law  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  New  York,  1901,  p.  18  f.  ; 
I.   Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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Loudon,  1896,  p.  114).  Very  profound  is  the 
Rabbinic  view  that  man's  yeser  is  in  this  instance 
the  cause  of  good  ;  but  for  liis  passions  man  would 
not  build  a  house,  nor  marry  a  wife,  nor  beget 
chUdren  (Genesis  Rahba,  ch.  ix.).  Man,  in  Rab- 
l)uiie  tlieology,  is  impelled  by  two  yesers  ( '  impulses,' 
'  inclinations '),  one  good  and  one  evil,  both  of 
wlucli  are  to  be  used  in  turning  him  to  the  love  of 
God  (Sific  on  Dt  e\  Mishnah  B'rukhdth,  i.\.  5). 
The  bodUy  passions  are  not  in  themselves  evil  (cf. 
F.  C.  Porter,  '  Ye^er  Hara,'  in  Yale  Bicentenary 
vol.  of  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies,  New  York, 
1901,  pp.  91-156,  and  M.  Lazarus,  Ethics  of  Juda- 
ism, Eng.  tr.,  Philadelphia,  1901,  ii.  7911'.);  Torah 
was  the  means  by  which  the  control  of  passion 
and  its  direction  into  holy  ends  were  effected 
(cf.  Maimonides,  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,  iii.  33). 
The  Rabbinic  theory  of  marital  intercourse  is 
summed  up  ideally  and,  in  a  sense,  mystically  in 
the  saying  :  '  Three  are  associated  in  every  human 
being  :  God,  father,  and  mother '  (Qiddushtn,  306). 
With  regard  to  the  authority  of  parents  iu 
arranging  the  marriages  of  their  children  while 
minors  see  ERE  v.  742*.  When  the  parties  were 
adult,  tlie  consent  of  parents  was  not  necessary  to 
make  a  marriage  valid  (Maimonides,  Isltuth,  vii.), 
but,  as  Mielziner  adds, 

'In  congeguence  of  the  high  respect  and  veneration,  however, 
in  which  father  and  mother  ha\e  ever  been  held  anions  Israel- 
ites, the  cases  of  contracting  marriages  without  the  p.arents' 
consent  fortunately  belong  to  the  rarest  exceptions  '  (p.  G9). 

Early  marriages,  arranged  by  the  parents,  were 
long  considered  a  valuable  aid  to  morals.  The 
legal  age  for  valid  marriage  was  the  age  of  puberty, 
but  the  usual  age  of  the  bridegroom  in  Talmudic 
times  was  18  to  20  (S.  Krauss,  Tahnudischc  Archd- 
ologic,  Leipzig,  1910-11,  ii.  28).  A  Jewish  court 
would  often  put  pressure  on  a  man  over  20  to 
compel  him  to  take  a  wife  (Ebhen  ha'ezer,  i.  2), 
but  such  pressure  was  not  applied  in  the  case  of 
students,  while'(as  the  gloss  ad  toe.  points  out)  in 
modern  times  all  atteni|its  at  compulsory  marriages 
have  become  obsolete.  Curiously  enough,  no  rule  is 
stated  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  bride.  Girls 
were  treated  as  marriageable  from  the  beginning  of 
their  thirteenth  year,  and  at  various  times  very 
youthful  marriages  have  prevailed  (see  Abrahams, 
ch.  ix. ).  In  recent  times,  while,  on  the  whole,  Jews 
[irobably  marry  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  than  the 
general  population,  assimilation  in  social  customs 
is  modifying  differences  (statistics  in  JE  viii.  339). 
The  general  impression  prevails  that  Jews  more 
frequently  than  otliers  many  their  cousins.  Inter- 
marriage between  Jews  and  Christians  has  increased 
(statistics  in  JE  vi.  612).  No  section  of  Jewish 
opinion  favours  marriages  between  parties  who 
are  not  of  tlie  same  religion,  the  difficulties  of 
the  education  of  the  children  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  home  harmony  being  felt  to  ofl'er 
strong  objections.  There  is  no  bar,  however,  to 
the  religious  solemnization  of  a  marriage  with 
full  Jewish  rites  in  the  case  of  proselytes  to  the 
synagogue. 

The  Biblical  '  degrees '  were  maintained  in  later 
Jewish  law,  with  certain  extensions  ( Y'bk.  21  ; 
Maimonides,  Ishiith,  i.  6 ;  Mielziner,  p.  37),  the 
latter  being  partly  theoretical  prolongations  of 
lineal  ascendants  and  descendants  ;  but  in  one  case 
a  '  new  degree  homogeneous  to  the  Biblical  was 
added  ' ;  for,  '  while  the  Mosaic  Law  [Lv  18"]  ex- 
pressly forbids  only  the  father's  brother's  wife, 
the  Talmudic  Law  adds  also  the  mother's  brother's 
wife,  and,  besides,  the  father's  uterine  brother's 
wife '  (Mielziner,  p.  38).  The  ^iaraites  (see  EBE 
vii.  663")  imposed  still  further  rigours  on  the 
marriage  law. 

The  general  question  of  the  relation  between 
Jewish  marriages  and  the  civil  law  of  England  is 


historically  and  legally  considered  in  the  mono- 
graph of  H.  S.  Q.  Henriques,  Jewish  Marriages 
and  Englisli  Law,  London,  1909.  It  may  iu 
general  be  said  that,  while  orthodox  Jews  main- 
tain some  disabilities  not  upheld  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  Jews  permit  marriages  which,  though 
allowed  by  Jewish  law,  are  forbidden  by  tlie  civil 
law.  Tlius,  though  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  is  valid  in  Jewish  law,  such  a  marriage 
was  never  solemnized  in  England  while  English 
law  disallowed  it.  So,  too,  though  by  Jewish  law 
a  man  may  marry  liis  niece  (though  a  woman 
may  not  marry  her  uephow),  no  such  marriage 
would  be  performed  by  Jewish  rites,  since  English 
law  forbids  such  a  union.  But,  where  the  Jewish 
law  is  more  severe  than  the  English,  the  severity 
is  in  most  cases  maintained,  though  the  tendency 
in  Jewish  liberal  organizations  is  toward  equalizing 
Jewish  custom  with  civil  conditions.  The  ortho- 
dox Jews  do  not  permit  a  kOhen — i.e.  one  tracing 
descent  from  the  ancient  priestly  family — to  wed 
a  divorced  woman  ;  nor  would  the  re-marriage  of 
a  divorced  person  be  solemnized  by  the  orthodox 
synagogue  unless  a  divorce  had  also  been  obtained 
from  a  Bith  Din  (Jewish  ecclesiastical  court).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  levirate  marriage,  which  was 
110  longer  in  general  use  (though  a  few  instances 
are  recorded)  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian 
era  (the  Sadducean  question  in  Mt  22^  was  iirob- 
ably  theoretical),  has  now  lost  all  vogue  (Ebhen 
/ja-'ezer,  clxv.,  and  commentaries  ;  JE  vi.  171).  In 
the  case  of  a  childless  widow  the  brother-in-law 
goes  through  the  ceremony  of  hAltsdh  (Dt  25'''°), 
which  frees  her  to  marry  a  stranger  (Mielziner, 
p.  54  f.  J  JE  vi.  170  f.,  where  the  rite  is  illustrated). 
On  the  levirate  marriage  see,  fuither,  I.  Mattuck, 
in  Studies  in  Jeicish  Literature,  Berlin,  1913,  p. 
210 ;  on  marriages  between  uncle  and  niece,  s. 
Krauss,  ib.  p.  165. 

Except  for  rare  cases  in  countries  where  Muham- 
madan  law  prevails,  monogamy  is  enforced  by  both 
law  and  custom  among  Jews,  although  neither  Bible 
nor  Talmud  formally  forbids  polygamy  (for  the 
Talmudic  evidence  see  Krauss,  ii.  27).  Only  in 
the  case  of  the  levirate  marriage  did  the  Penta- 
teuch actually  ordain  a  second  marriage,  and,  as 
has  been  mentioned  above,  the  levirate  marriage 
fell  into  disuse.  That  monogamy  was  the  Biblical 
ideal  is  shown  by  Gn  2-'',  Pr  31'"''',  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  Song  of  Songs  (cf.  A.  Harper, 
Song  vf  Sulornon,  Cambridge,  1902,  p.  xxxiv) ;  and 
the  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the  pro- 
phetic imagery  in  which  marriage  typilies  the 
relation  between  the  one  God  and  the  unique  people 
Israel.  Polygamy  survived  among  the  Jews  into 
the  Christian  era  (see  references  in  JE  viii.  658), 
but  monogamy  Avas  then  and  thereafter  the  general 
rule.  The  difficulty  was  that,  as  the  end  of 
marriage  was  the  begetting  of  children,  childless 
marriages  were  no  fulfilment  of  that  end,  and  in 
case  of  the  wife's  sterility  the  older  authorities 
were  divided  in  view  as  to  the  relative  advisabOity 
of  insisting  on  divorce  or  of  permitting  a  second 
simultaneous  marriage  (on  this  and  several  other 
questions  of  Jewish  marriage  and  divorce,  see  the 
writer's  evidence  before  the  Divorce  Commission) ; 
but  by  the  begdnning  of  the  11th  cent,  monogamy 
was  made  the  binding  and  absolute  rule  for  all 
western  Jews  (Abrahams,  ch.  vii.}. 

The  ancient  and  mediieval  preliminaries  to 
marriage  have,  iu  modern  times,  lost  much  of  their 
old  significance.  Betrothal  (eriwwi  or  qiddushin) 
in  Rabbinic  law  was  not  a  mere  agreement  or 
contract  for  a  future  marriage  (nissiiin) ;  though 
not  involving  the  actual  privileges  or  responsi- 
bilities of  the  married  state,  betrothal  was  so  far 
the  initiation  of  marriage  that  it  could  be  termin- 
ated only  by  death  or  divorce. 
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'  Fftithlessness  ou  the  part  of  tlie  betrothed  female  was  treated 
M  adultery.  Witliout  having  l>een  formally  divorced,  she 
could  not  enter  a  marriajje  contract  witJi  another  person  ;  if 
entered  u^>on  It  was  void*  (Mielziner,  p.  77;  on  the  status  of 
the  betrothed  woman  in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  A.D.,  cf. 
A.  Biichler.  in  Festschrift  zu  Israel  Lew^/'s  70ten  Getjurtstag, 
BresUu,  1911,  p.  110). 

Since  the  IGtli  cent,  the  two  ceremonies  of  hetrothal 
and  inaniat;e  have  been  performed  on  the  same 
day,  thoni,'h  in  Talmudic  times  a  year  might  inter- 
vene between  them  (Mishndh,  Qiddushin,  v.  2). 
The  legal  betrothal  was  always  [ireceded  by  an 
'  en''aj;einent '  (slikldCikltin),  and  this  '  engagement' 
gradually  replaced  the  older  betrothal.  Often  a 
jirofes.sional  match-maker  {shddkhan)  was  employed 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  custom  is  still  in  some 
vogue  (Abrahams,  p.  170  f.).  The  ceremonies  of 
marriage  now  include  the  older  betrothal  and 
marriage  rites.  The  essence  of  the  marriage 
ceremonj'  is  the  presentation  by  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bride,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  of  an 
object  of  value,  and  the  recital  of  the  formula: 
'  Be  thou  consecrated  unto  me  by  this  [ring]  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel.'  The  marriage 
rite  was  and  is  invalid  without  the  bride's  consent 
— her  constnt  is  formally  stated  in  the  k'thubhdh 
(see  below) ;  but,  until  recent  times,  she  took  a 
passive  part  in  the  cereinouy,  the  formula  being 
spoken  by  the  man  only.  In  some  orthodox  and 
in  most  liberal  synagogues  the  bride's  part  is  now 
more  active.  For  the  validitj'  of  a  marriage  the 
presence  of  a  Rabbi  is  not  essential,  but  such 
I)resence  is  usual,  and  so  are  otlier  ceremonies  :  the 
use  of  a  ring  and  a  canopy  {huppah),  the  breaking 
of  a  glass,  the  recital  of  the  k'thubhdh,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  '  Seven  Benedictions.' 

The  ring,  now  so  iLsual  in  Jewish  weddings,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  was  introduced 
in  the  Gaonic  age  (A.  Harkavy,  T'shubhdtli  hag- 
g'Snim,  Berlin,  1887,  §  65),  perhaps  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. The  ring  replaced  tlie  older  gift  of  money 
or  of  an  article  of  value  ;  it  must  not  contain  gems 
(Abrahams,  p.  183),  and  need  not  be  of  gold.  Pos- 
sibly the  use  of  the  ring  was  derived  from  Rome, 
just  as  the  objection  to  marriages  between  Passover 
and  Pentecost  corresponds  to  the  Roman  prohibi- 
tion of  marriages  in  May  (J.  Landsberger,  in  Jiid. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Wisneiisch.  und  Lebcn,  vii.  [1869] 
81).  In  the  Middle  Ages  Friday  was  a  favourite 
day  for  Jewish  marriages,  though  the  Talmud 
objected  to  such  a  choice.  Wednesday  was  also  a 
common  day  for  virgins,  and  Thursday  for  widows. 
In  modern  times  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to 
days  of  the  week,  except  that  marriages  are  not 
celebrated  on  Sabbaths  or  festivals.  In  the  ortho- 
dox synagogues  marriages  are  still  not  performed 
(except  on  specified  dates)  between  Passover  and 
Pentecost,  nor  on  certain  anniversaries  of  a  mourn- 
ful nature.  During  the  marriage  ceremon}'  the 
ring  is  put  on  tlie  forelinger  of  the  bride's  right 
hand  ;  she  afterwards  removes  it  and  places  it  on 
liie  customary  hnger  of  the  left  hand.  Marriages 
are  now  frequently  celebrated  in  the  synagogue, 
though  there  is  no  loss  of  validity  if  the  cere- 
mony occurs  elsewhere,  as  is  widely  the  custom 
in  America.  The  whole  problem  as  to  the  place 
where  Jewish  marriages  may  be  celebrated  is 
treated  by  L.  Low  in  liLs  Gcsainntclte  ^chriften, 
where  many  other  Jewish  marriage  questions, 
historical,  social,  and  legal,  are  also  discussed 
(iii.,  Szegedin,  1893,  pp.  13-334). 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  usually  stand  under 
a  huppah,  or  '  canopy,'  during  the  marriage  cere- 
mony ;  the  rite  has  been  abrogated  in  some  of 
the  modern  Jewish  congregations,  tjriginall.v  the 
huppah  was  tlie  marriage  chamber,  into  which 
the  bridal  pair  were  conducted  afler  a  proces.-iion  ; 
but  it  is  now  merely  symbolical,  and  consists  of 
four  upright  posts  covered  by  an  a«uing  of  silk 


or  tapestry  (for  details  see  Abrahams,  p.  1113;  for 
illustrations,  JE  yi.  504  Q'.).  A  regular  preliminary 
of  the  ceremony  is  the  signing  by  the  bridegroom 
of  the  k'thuhhdh  (lit.  'writing'),  or  marri.agc  con- 
tract (for  the  ordinary  wording  see  Mielziner, 
]).  87),  which  sets  forth  the  amount  payable  to 
the  wife  in  case  of  the  husband's  death  or  the 
wife's  divorce,  and  in  olden  times  often  rehearsed 
the  wife's  dowry,  in  respect  of  which,  as  of  the 
husband's  settlement,  the  k'thubhdh  conferred  on 
her  an  inalienable  claim  on  her  husband's  projicrty. 
The  wife  had  considerable  rights  over  her  own  pro- 
perty (see  Mielziner,  p.  104  f.),  and  the  k'thubhdh 
protected  those  rights,  and  also  formed  ;i  potent 
restraint  against  rash  divorces.  Micl/.iiier's  state- 
ment (p.  89)  that  the  k'thubhdh  is  'now  almost 
entirely  dispensed  with,'  refers  only  to  certain 
American  and  other  reft)rin  congregations ;  it  is 
still  retained  in  most  Jewish  marriages,  though  it 
has  little  legal  signilicance  in  many  cotuitrie.s. 
The  k'thi'iblidh  is  ancient,  being  perhaps  referred 
to  in  To  7'* !  it  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  {K'thub/u)t/i,  S2h  ;  Abrahams, 
p.  207,  note  2;  E.  N.  Adler,  in  JE  vii.  474  j  for 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  terms  of  the  wife's 
jointure  the  reader  may  refer  to  L.  Ginzberg, 
Geonica,  New  York,  1909,  ii.  7'2).  In  Oriental 
lands  the  k'thilb/mh  often  included  a  solemn 
undertaking  by  the  bridegroom  to  observe  strictly 
the  law  of  monogamy  (see  Abrahams,  ii.  120,  and 
the  document  published  by  him  in  Jeivs'  College 
Jubilee.  Volume,  London,  1906,  p.  lOI). 

Of  the  manj'  marriage  customs  \\liich  have  pre- 
vailed in  Jewish  marriages  one  deserves  special 
mention.  The  bridegroom  breaks  a  glass,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  rite  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
seen  in  it  a  sj'inbolical  allusion  to  the  close  of  the 
ante-nuptial  condition,  but  '  the  most  acceptable 
theory  is  that  the  custom  arose  from  ...  a  desire 
to  keep  even  men's  joys  tempered  by  more  serious 
thoughts,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  never- 
forgotten  memory  of  the  mourning  for  Zion '  (see 
Annotated  Edition  nf  the  Authorised  Daily  Prayer 
Book,  London,  1914,  p.  ccxvii).  The  memory  of 
Zion  is  frequently  recalled  in  the  Jewish  wedding 
hymns  and  songs  (on  which  see  Abrahams,  p.  188  f., 
and  '  Hebrew  Love  Songs,'  in  Book  of  Delight, 
Philadelphia,  1912,  p.  184H'.).  The  same  iiheno- 
menon  is  seen  in  the  '  Seven  Benedictions  cited 
below,  where  Jer  33""-  is  eti'ectivel.y  used.  As  re- 
gards the  memento  mori  idea  the  follow  ing  incident 
is  recorded  in  the  Talmud  (B'rniW^A,  30i) : 

'When  the  son  of  Rabbin.T  was  married,  tlie  father  saw  that 
the  Rabbis  present  were  in  an  uproarious  mood,  so  he  took  a 
("ostly  vase  of  white  crystal  worth  400  zCi/.ini  and  broke  it  before 
them  to  curb  iheir  spirits.' 

On  the  other  hand,  joyonsness  is  the  luedominant 
note  of  Jewish  weddings — a  joyonsness  hallowed 
by  the  principle  that  the  participation  in  such 
functions  is  a  religious  duty.  The  dowering  of 
poor  brides  was  an  act  of  sanctitied  loving-kindness 
(Shabbath,  Vila) ;  and  the  assistance  at  wedding 
festivals  was  an  element  in  pious  life  {P'mhiiii,  49a). 
Lyric  praises  of  the  bride  were  so  regular  a  habit 
that  we  lind  quaint  discussions  as  to  the  terras  to 
be  used  in  the  eulogies  (K'thubOth,  17«)-  On  the 
subject  of  other  wedding  customs,  both  Oriental 
and  Western,  see  Abraliams,  clis.  ix.  and  x.  ;  JE 
viii.  340  fl'.  ;  Krauss,  ii.  37  ;  W.  Rosenau,  Jewish 
Ceremonial  Institutions  and  Customs,  Baltimore, 
1912,  ch.  xi. 

Most  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  marriage 
ceremony  are  the  Seven  Benedictions,  which  are 
already  ([noted  in  the  Talmud  (K'thiibhCth,  8). 
First  comcH  the  benediclion  over  wine  (on  the  use 
of  wine  in  .Icwish  ceremonial  .see  Annotated  Prayer 
Book,  p.  cxxxix) ;  then  follows  the  praise  of  God 
as  the  creator  of  all  things  to  llis  glory  ;  after  this 
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eulogy  of  the  creator  of  all  comes  the  praise  of 
Hini  as  creator  of  man  ;  and  next  the  benedictions 
pass  to  the  creation  of  woman,  the  memory  of  Zion, 
the  bridal  joy,  and  the  hope  of  Israel's  restoration. 
The  current  text  is  as  follows  (Annotated  Prayer 
Booh,  p.  299)  : 

'  Blessed  art  tliou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni\  erse,  who 
Greatest  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 

Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  Kinj:  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  created  all  things  to  thy  glovy. 

Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
Creator  of  man. 

Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  made  man  in  thine  image,  after  tliy  likeness,  and  hast 
prepared  unto  him,  out  of  his  very  self,  a  perpetual  fabric. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  Creator  of  man. 

May  she  who  was  barren  (Zion)  be  exceeding  glad  and  exult, 
when  her  children  are  gathered  within  her  in  joy.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  who  makest  Zion  joyful  through  her  children. 

O  make  these  loved  companions  greatly  to  rejoice,  even  as  of 
old  thou  didst  gladden  thy  creature  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  makest  bridegroom  and  bride  to 
rejoice. 

Blessed  art  thou.  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  created  joy  and  gladness,  bridegroom  and  bride,  mirth  and 
exultation,  pleasure  and  delight,  love,  brotherhood,  peace  and 
fellowship.  Soon  may  there  be  heard  in  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness, 
the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  jubi- 
lant voice  of  bridegrooms  from  their  canopies,  and  of  youths 
from  their  feasts  of  song.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  makest 
the  bridegroom  to  rejoice  with  the  bride.' 

Thu.s  the  maiTied  state  is  brouglit  into  relation 
with  the  story  of  creation  and  with  Israel's  Messi- 
anic hopes.  The  Seven  Benedictions,  which  were 
recited  during  the  grace  at  the  wedding  banquet 
as  well  as  during  the  wedding  ceremony,  cover  the 
whole  of  Israel's  history.  The  popular  maxim, 
'  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven,'  was  accepted  as 
a  commonplace  truth  by  the  Kabbis  (Abrahams, 
Book  of  Delight,  p.  172  ff').  The  reverence  for  the 
wife  was  shown  by  the  husband's  recital  every 
Friday  eve  of  the  eirlogv  of  the  virtuous  woman 
from  the  last  chapter  of  'Proverbs.  In  many  other 
ways  the  sanctity  of  wedded  life  was  symbolized, 
both  in  its  human  aspects  and  as  a  type  of  perfect 
harmony  with  the  divine  scheme  of  creation. 

LiTEBATrRE. — This  is  cited  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

I.  Abrahams. 

MARRIAGE  (Koman). — It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  describe  the  Roman  idea  and  practice 
of  marriage,  if  we  confine  our  description  to  his- 
torical times ;  for  there  the  evidence  is  fairly 
complete,  and  the  state  of  society  familiar  to  us. 
But  the  subject  is  complicated  by  its  antiquities ; 
and  these  cannot  be  wholly  omitted,  for  they  are 
interesting  to  a  student  of  marriage  systems,  and 
they  reflect  the  earlier  condition.^  of  Roman  society 
from  which  the  later  practice  descended.  We  shall 
begin,  then,  with  these  antiq^uities,  and  so  clear 
away  the  main  difficulties,  which,  however,  cannot 
be  fully  explained  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowled^p- 

I.  Pre-historic. — There  is  some  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  surviv  als  in  later  procedure,  that  marriage 
by  capture  existed  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
Latin  race ;  but  at  what  stage,  whether  among 
the  people  of  the  terremare  in  N.  Italy  or  still 
further  back,  we  cannot  tell.  The  simulated  rape 
of  the  bride  at  the  decluctio  (see  below),  the  parting 
of  her  hail-  with  a  spear,  possibly  the  lifting  her 
over  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  house,  taken 
together  with  the  legend  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women,  may  well  suggest  capture.  True,  each 
scrap  of  evidence  may,  if  taken  separately,  be 
explained  other\vise,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  cumulative  evidence  is  strong.  On  the  other 
hand,  capture  implies  exogamy,  of  which  there  was 
no  trace  in  historical  Rome  ;  marriage  was  origin- 
ally within  the  limits  of  the  gens  (Marquardt, 
Privatalterthiimer,  p.  29,  notes  1  and  2) ;  if,  there- 
fore, maniage  by  capture  is  to  be  assumed  as  an 
original  practice  of  the  race,  it  must  have  been  so 
before  the   development  of  the  gens  as  a  social 


institution.  But,  if  this  early  form  of  marriage  is 
not  provable  for  the  Roman  people,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  later  form  of  marriage  by  purchase 
existed  among  them  at  one  time,  leavinj;  its  traces 
in  the  later  coemptio,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
a  simulated  transference  of  the  bride  by  purchase 
from  the  potestas  of  her  father  to  the  '  hand ' 
(manus)  of  her  husband  (for  the  possible  connexion 
of  the  dos  with  marriage  by  purchase  see  Wester- 
marck,  71// ii.  384  ff.). 

2.  Early  forms  of  marriage :  confarreatio, 
coemptio,  and  usus. — In  early  Roman  society  we 
lind  three  distinct  forms  or  rules  by  which  marriage 
could  be  effected.  As  to  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion of  these  there  is  endless  dispute,  but  the 
object  and  conception  of  marriage  as  an  institution 
are  clear  enough.  The  object  of  a  ittstmn  matri- 
moniitm,  such  as  was  the  result  of  all  of  these 
methods,  was  bej'ond  doubt  to  produce  children 
capable  of  keeping  up  the  religion  [sacra)  of  the 
family,  and  also  of  serving  the  State  in  war  and 
peace.  Children  of  concvbitus,  i.e.  cohabitation 
without  marriage,  were  not  so  capable  ;  thej-  could 
not  be  Roman  citizens,  and  could  not  represent 
either  family  or  State  in  any  capacity.  The  word 
which  covered  all  legitimate  forms  of  union  was 
connuhium;  as  Ulpian  says,  in  the  clearest  ex- 
position that  we  have  of  the  subject  (v.  i.  2), 
'  iustum  matrimoniuin  est  si  inter  eos  qui  nuptias 
contrahunt  conniibium  sit.'  Connuhium,  or  ius 
connubii,  is  thus  tlie  right  of  contracting  true  or 
legal  marriage,  and  belonged,  as  Gaius  tells  us 
(i.  56),  to  Roman  citizens  only,  to  Latins  and 
foreigners  only  when  it  had  been  granted  by  the 
Sta,te.  And,  as  marriage  in  this  true  sense  meant 
the  transference  of  the  bride  from  one  definite 
legal  and  religious  position  to  another,  from  the 
sacra  of  one  familj-  to  those  of  another  (see  FAMILY 
[Roman]),  and  from  the  pote-^tas  of  one  pater- 
familias to  the  manus  of  another,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  process  was  one  of  the  utmost  gi'avity  both  for 
the  families  concerned  and  for  the  State.  The 
sense  of  this  grave  importance  is  best  seen  in  what, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  oldest  form  of  patrician  marriage,  which 
was  applicable  only  to  patrician  families  through- 
out Roman  history ^confarreat  ■  ^i  or  farreuin,  so 
named  from  the  sacred  cake  oi  far  (the  old  Italian 
wheat)  used  sacramentally  in  the  rite. 

Confarreatio  stood  alone  as  needing  the  presence 
of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the  Klamen  Dialis, 
the  former,  nodoubt,  representing  in  the  Republican 
age  the  Rex  of  an  earlier  time  (see  Fowler,  Heligioiis 
Experience  of  the  Soman  People,  London,  1911, 
p.  271),  and  the  Flamen  representing  Juppiter,  the 
deity  of  good  faith  in  all  alliances.  When  the  pre- 
liminaries had  been  adjusted  (sponsalia,  auspicia, 
etc.  [see  below])  Avhich  were  common  to  all  insta 
matrimonio,  a  cake  oi  far  was  offered  to  Juppiter 
Farreus,  and  sacramentally  shared  by  bride  and 
bridegroom,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus, the  Flamen  Dialis,  and  ten  other  witnesses. 
This  number  ten  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture  ; 
but  it  is  so  common  throughout  Roman  procedure 
that  there  need  he  no  special  significance  in  it  (in 
Li^-y,  xxxvii.  3,  it  apparently  has  a  religious  mean- 
ing, and  so  perhaps  in  confarreatio).  A  \-ictim  also 
was  offered  (to  what  deity  is  uncertain),  the  skin  of 
which  was  stretched  over  two  seats,  on  which  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  to  sit  (for  these  and  other 
details  see  Gaius,  i.  112;  Serv.  ad  ASn.  iv.  103, 
374,  Gcorff.  i.  31 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  25).  The  priests, 
it  must  be  noted,  do  not  perform  the  service,  but 
witness  it,  giving  this  rite  a  peculiar  solemnity 
which  our  authorities  do  not  explain,  probably 
because  they  did  not  understand  it.  Jloderu 
scholars  and  students  of  Roman  law  have  usuallj 
thought  of  it  as  the  real  original  form  of  marriage 
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in  the  Koiuan  State,  which  must  be  imagined  as 
consisting  entirely  of  patrician  families ;  it  surrived 
into  historical  times  only  a*  a  means  of  supplying 

Sersons  duly  qualilied  to  lill  the  old  jiriesthoods 
esceiided  from  that  patrician  State,  viz.  the  Kex 
Sacrorum  and  the  three  Fianiines  maiores,  Dialis, 
Martialis,  and  Quirinalis  (see  Gains,  i.  11'2).  Of 
late,  however,  it  has  been  suggested  (by  Cuq, 
Institutions  juridiqucs,  p.  215  tf.,  followed  by 
Launspach,  State  and  Family  in  Early  Home,  p. 
159  tl'.)  that  it  came  into  use  only  when  the  old 
custom  of  marrying  within  the  f/ciis  was  broken 
through,  when  the  religious  dillicultyof  transferring 
a.  bride  from  one  gens  to  another  called  for  special 
religious  interference  by  the  Sta,te.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  this ;  but  to  the  present  writer 
it  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  the  rite  and  the  use  of  the  skin 
of  the  Wctim.  No  ancient  author  says  that  this 
was  the  only  form  of  patrician  marriage  ;  if  it  had 
been  so,  the  Rex  and  the  Klamen  must  have  been 
constantly  in  requisition  for  weddings,  more  often 
than  would  be  consistent  with  their  other  duties. 
But  it  is  possible  that  confarreatio  may  have  been 
a  very  special  religious  form,  originating  in  the 
marriage  of  the  Re.x  only,  or  in  families  forming 
an  inner  circle  of  aristocrac}',  from  which  the  Ilex 
mi''ht  be  chosen,  emd  which  would  be  likely  or 
willing  to  supply  children  qualified  to  become 
camilli  patrimi  ct  malrimi  in  the  service  of  the 
State  (Serv.  ad  Georg.  i.  31).  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  patrician  State  itself  had  a  history, 
and  did  not  come  into  existence  full-blown ;  the 
confarreatio  probably  represents  an  early  form 
of  it,  but  not  exactly  that  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  imagine. 

There  were  two  other  ancient  methods  of  trans- 
ferring a  bride  from  one  family  to  another,  from  the 
potestas  of  her  father  to  the  manus  of  her  husband  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  neither  of  these  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that,  when  they  were  used,  the  real 
marriage  rite  was  that  described  below  under 
marriages  which  did  not  produce  conventio  in 
itianum.  In  other  words,  the  true  marriage  rite 
was,  except  in  confarreatio,  distinct  from  the  act 
which  transferred  ^he  bride  from  the  potestas  of  her 
father  to  the  rnanus  of  her  husband,  or  to  that  of 
his  father,  if  he  were  a  filiusfamilias  in  the  potestas 
of  his  father.  Thus  cocmptio,  the  form  by  which, 
in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses  and  a  libripens 
(a  form  which  could  be  used  for  other  purposes 
besides  marriage),  the  bride  was  made  over  to  the 
mantis  of  her  husband  by  a  symbolic  purchase 
(Gains,  i.  113),  looks  as  if  it  were  a  legal  addition 
devised  for  some  particular  purpose,  perhaps  to 
enable  the  ordinary  patrician  family,  which  did 
not  seek  to  produce  children  capable  of  filling  the 
highest  religious  offices,  to  obtain  by  a  single  act 
the  same  legal  results  as  in  confarreatio.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  mere  guess,  and  one  among  many,  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  in  this  article. 

The  other  method  which  produced  conventio  in 
manutn  took  a  whole  year  to  complete  the  process  ; 
if  a  duly  qualified  pair  lived  together  for  an  entire 
year  without  a  break,  man  as  followed  of  necessity 
by  prascriptio ;  but  by  the  XII  Tables  it  was 
possible  for  the  bride  to  escape  this  result  by 
absenting  herself  yearly  for  three  nights  from  her 
husband's  house,  by  which  means,  in  legal  language, 
the  iisitcapio  would  be  barred  (Gains,  i.  111).  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  was  really  the  oldest  form 
by  which  the  husband  could  acquire  manus,  and 
the  one  most  commonly  in  use.  Confarreatio  and 
coemptio  both  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  law 
and  religion  of  the  State  in  full  development, 
but  iivH*  may  go  much  further  back.  Usns  and 
coemj)tio  are,  however,  alike  in  thii>,  that  they  have 


a  private  and  not  a  public  character,  and  do  not 
need  the  presence  of  priest  or  magistrate ;  it  was 
easy,  therefore,  to  pass  them  on  to  non-patricians, 
plebeiansor  Latin.*,  when  theseattained conn  ubium ; 
but  this  could  not  be  so  with  confarreatio,  if,  as 
we  have  assumed,  the  main  object  of  the  latter 
was  at  all  times  to  produce  children  capable  of 
holding  the  exclusively  i>atrician  religious  offices. 

In  these  three  methods  of  marriage  the  union 
was  accompanied  by  nmn  us,  though  in  the  case  of 
usiis  not  till  after  a  year  had  elapsed.  Ustis, 
indeed,  shows  us  plainly  that  the  Koman  of  early 
times  did  not  think  of  marriage  and  manus  as 
insejiarable  :  for  the  bride  must  have  been  properly 
married  under  ttsus,  if  her  children  were  to  be 
Roman  citizens,  though  for  a  year  at  least  she  was 
not  under  manus.  We  must  also  remember  that, 
if  the  husband  were  not  sui  iuris,  but  a  filius- 
familias under  the  potestas  of  his  father,  as  must 
constantly  have  happened,  the  wife  passed  under 
the  manus,  not  of  her  husband,  but  of  his  father. 
Quite  early  marriage  and  manus  became  separable 
both  in  thoujjht  and  in  fact ;  under  the  XII  Tables, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  wife  was  given  the  option  of 
escaping  a  change  of  manus  altogether,  and  this 
may  be  taken  as  proving  that  a  tendency  in  this 
direction  had  shown  itself  much  earlier.  After 
that  time,  mainly,  no  doubt,  from  reasons  of 
convenience  connected  with  the  family  property, 
marriage  without  manus  came  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal. Usus  died  out  altogether  (Gains,  i.  Ill); 
coemptio  survived  as  a  legal  expedient  in  certain 
cases  {e.ff.,  CIL  vi.  1527 — the  Laudatio  Turiai, 
line  14) ;  and  confarreatio  became  so  irksome  that 
its  bonds  had  to  be  relaxed  by  Augustus  in  order 
to  get  a  supply  of  candidates  for  the  old  patrician 
priesthoods  (Gains,  i.  136  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  71,  iv.  16  ; 
Sueton.  At(g.  31).  Yet  marriage  long  continued  to 
be  as  complete  and  binding  a  union  as  before,  and  we 
now  have  to  see  what  made  it  so,  by  briefly  examin- 
ing the  process  as  we  know  it  in  historical  times. 

3.  The  historic  period. — (a)  Conditions  of  mar- 
riage.— The  necessary  conditions  of  marriage  were  : 
(1)  the  families  of  both  parties  must  possess  the 
ivrS  connubii  (as  explained  above) ;  (2)  the  parties 
must  not  be  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
relationship  (cognatio).  Originally  no  cognati  could 
marry  who  were  within  the  seventh  degree  of 
relationship  ;  i.e.,  second  cousins  could  not  marrj' ; 
this  was,  no  doubt,  a  survival  from  a  period  in 
which  families  of  three  generations  lived  together 
under  the  same  roof,  and  were  therefore,  by  a  well- 
known  psychological  law,  unsuited  for  intermar- 
riage (see  E.  Westermarck,  Hist,  of  Human  Mar- 
riage', London,  1894,  p.  320  ff.).  Traces  of  such 
large  households  are  not  wanting  in  Roman  history 
(Val.  Max.  IV.  iv.  8;  Plut.  Crassus,  i.,  and  Cato 
the  Elder,  xxiv.).  But  these  strict  rules  were 
gradually  relaxed,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars  it  seems  to  have  been  po.ssible  for  first  cousins 
to  marry  (see  Marquardt,  Frirafalfcrtkiimer,  p. 
30,  note).  AVhen  the  Emperor  Claudius  married 
his  brother's  daughter,  he  had  to  obtain  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose,  and  this  licence, 
which  was  afterwards  repealed,  w;is  not  generally 
approved  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  6 ;  Gains,  i.  62).  (3)  The 
consent  of  the  parents  was  absolutely  necessary, 
but  not  that  of  the  parties  themselves,  who  were 
often  betrothed  by  their  parents  at  a  very  early 
age ;  e.g.,  Cicero  betrothed  his  daughter  when  she 
was  only  ten  years  old  (Fowler,  Social  Life,  p.  140  f . ). 
This  was  a  survival  of  a  practice  still  common  in 
many  part.s  of  the  world,  where  the  maintenance 
of  the  family  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance, 
and  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  securing  that  children 
shall  not  remain  unmarried.  The  betrothal  (span- 
salia),  however,  at  Rome  wa.s  a  ]>romise  rather 
than  a  legal  contract,  and  mighi.  be  broken  by 
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consent  if  there  was  a  strong  dislike  on  the  part  of 
either  boy  or  girl  (see,  however,  Serv.  Snlpicius,  in 
Aul.  Geli.  iv.  4).  The  early  betrothal  serves  to 
show  us  that  the  idea  at  the  root  of  marriage  was 
that  of  service  to  family  and  State,  i.e.  the  pro- 
creation of  children  capable  of  such  service,  and 
that  love  and  romance  lay  wholly  outside  it. 
Steady  affection  there  might  be  and  often  was 
(Fowler,  Social  Life,  pp.  141,  159  ti.);  but  the 
modern  idea  of  passion  with  marriage  as  its  con- 
summation, which  too  often  subsides  and  ends  in 
divorce,  was  unknown  at  Rome.  (4)  As  a  last 
condition,  we  must  note  that  bride  and  bridegroom 
must  be  of  proper  age,  i.e.,  they  must  have  reached 
the  age  of  puberty  and  laid  aside  the  toga  prcetexta 
of  childhood  ;  this  might  happen  at  ditierent  ages, 
according  to  natural  development,  but  the  minimum 
age  was  12  for  a  girl  and  14  for  a  boj'. 

(6)  Ritual. — If  all  these  conditions  were  fulfilled, 
a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage  which  must  be 
one  of  good  omen  ;  as  with  us,  May  was  an  unlucky 
month  for  this  purpose,  and  so  was  the  early  part 
of  June,  while  certain  other  dies  religiosi  were  to 
be  avoided  (Fowler,  Mel.  Exper.,  p.  38  ff.).  At 
earliest  dawn,  according  to  ancient  usage  both 
public  and  private,  the  auspices  were  taken  by  the 
flight  of  birds  ;  but  by  Cicero's  time  this  seems  to 
have  dropped  out,  and  the  examination  of  the  exta 
of  a  victim  took  its  place,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
first  step  in  the  procedure,  which  was  the  declara- 
tion of  consent  by  the  parties,  usually  but  not 
necessarily  recorded  on  tabulie  miptiales.  Then 
the  bride  assumed  the  wedding  dress,  viz.  the 
ftammeum,  or  hood  of  red  or  yellow,  and  the  tunica 
recta  with  a  woollen  girdle  fastened  with  the  nodus 
herculeus ;  this  knot,  we  learn  from  Pliny  (HN 
xxviii.  63),  was  also  used  for  binding  up  wounds, 
and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  it  was  a  charm 
against  various  kinds  of  evil  (cf.,  however,  EEE 
vii.  749').  Her  hair  was  parted  into  four  separate 
locks  with  a  spear-head  (hasta  ccelibaris),  which 
may  have  been  a  survival  from  pre-historic  marriage 
by  capture  ;  and  under  the  Jlammeum  she  carried 
a  bunch  of  herbs  picked  by  her  own  hand  (Festus, 
s.v.  '  Corolla '  [p.  56,  Lindsay]).  She  was  then  ready 
for  the  actual  marriage  rite,  which,  as  will  now  be 
seen,  was  a  matter  not  only  of  secular  contract,  but 
of  religious  usage ;  it  is  occasionally  called  a  sacrum, 
as  in  Lucan,  Phars.  ii.  350  (of  the  marriage  of  Cato) ; 
'  sacrisque  deos  admittere  testes.' 

(1)  The  first  act  of  the  ceremony  was  the 
dextrarum  iunctio,  a  symbolic  act  of  union,  in 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  a,  pronuba ,  who  must 
be  a  matron  only  once  married,  the  bride  placed 
her  right  hand  in  the  right  hand  of  the  bridegroom 
(Festus,  p.  242  [p.  282,  ed.  Lindsay]).  This  act,  and 
the  sacrifice  which  seems  to  have  followed,  are 
represented  on  many  monuments,  of  which  accounts 
wfll  be  found  in  A.  Rossbach,  Romische  Hockzcits- 
und  EhedenkmciUr,  Leipzig,  1871,  passim ;  these 
are,  however,  all  of  very  late  date,  and  not  easy  to 
interpret.  The  dextrarum  iunctio  took  place,  so 
far  as  we  can  discern,  either  in  the  bride's  house 
before  the  hearth  or  in  front  of  some  temple 
(Nonius,  531);  but  what  temple  this  was  we  do 
not  know,  nor  is  it  clear  to  what  deity  sacrifice 
was  Oil'ered.  On  the  monuments  we  see  both  cow 
and  pit;,  which  suggest  Juno  and  Tellus  (Varro, 
de  Re  Rust.  II.  iv.  9,  refers  to  the  pig  as  an  Etrus- 
can marriage  victim).  Possibly  Tellus  was  the 
usual  deity  in  early  times  (Fowler,  Rel.  Exper., 
pp.  121,  138),  and  Juno  later  on  ;  but  Vergil  com- 
bines the  two  in  .^n.  iv.  166.  When  the  sacrifice 
had  been  oflered  by  the  pair,  the  persons  present 
shouted  '  Feliciter '  by  way  of  good  omen,  and  the 
wedding-meal  followed,  and  lasted  till  evening. 

(2)  The  next  act  was  the  deductio,  in  which  the 
bride  was  conducted  to  her  new  home— a  beautiful 
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ceremony,  exquisitely  described  by  Catullus  in  his 
61st  poem.  She  was  taken,  as  it  were  by  force, 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  led  in  procession 
to  the  house  of  her  husband  by  three  boys,  sons  of 
living  parents  (patrimi  et  matrimi),  pure  and  of 
good  omen,  one  of  whom  carried  a  torch  of  white- 
thorn, whUe  the  other  two  held  her  by  the  hands  ; 
flute-players  and  torch-bearers  went  before,  the 
mysterious  and  unexplained  cry  '  Talasse '  was 
raised,  and  nuts  were  thrown  to  the  youthful 
lookers-on.  When  the  bride  reached  the  house,  she 
smeared  the  doorposts  with  oil  and  fat  (of  wolf  or 
pig),  and  tied  a  thread  of  wool  around  them ; 
probably  these  old  customs  were  originally  charms 
to  avert  evil  (for  wool  see  J.  Pley,  '  De  LaniB  in 
antiquorum  ritibus  usu,' in  RVV yil.  ii.  [Giessen, 
1911]  82).  She  was  then  lifted  over  the  threshold, 
perhaps  as  a  last  sign  of  simulated  reluctance  to 
be  thus  transplanted,  and  was  received  in  her  new 
home. 

(3)  This  reception,  the  third  act  in  the  procedure, 
is  obscure  in  its  detail,  but  the  general  meaning  is 
plain.  It  was  called  '  reception  into  community  of 
tire  and  water'  ('aqua  et  igne  accipere'),  i.e.  mto 
partnership  in  these  necessities  of  human  exist- 
ence (E.  Samter,  Familienfcste  der  Griechen  und 
Romer,  Berlin,  1901,  p.  18  tt".).  We  are  also  told 
that  she  brought  with  her  three  coins  (asses),  one 
of  which  she  gave  to  her  husband,  one  she  laid  on 
the  hearth,  and  the  third  she  threw  down  at  the 
nearest  compitum  ('crossways'  [Nonius,  p.  852, 
Lindsay]).  Here  she  seems  to  be  making  an 
ofl'ering  to  the  genius  of  her  husband,  to  the  spirit 
of  the  hearth-fire,  and  to  tiie  Lar  of  the  family's 
land  allotment,  who  dwelt  in  a  sacellum  at  the 
compitum  (see  Fowler,  Rel.  Exper.,  p.  77).  She 
was  now  in  the  atrium,  at  the  end  of  which, 
opposite  the  door,  the  lectus  genialis  had  been 
made  ready.  The  morrow  would  find  her  a  mater- 
familias  sitting  among  her  maids  in  that  atrium 
or  in  the  more  private  apartments  behind  it. 

To  help  maintain  the  establishment  which  the 
marriage  was  to  set  up,  she  brought  with  her  a 
dos,  or  dowry,  which  in  strict  law  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  husband  (for  modifications  of  this  rule 
see  art.  '  Dos,'  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  A  n- 
tiquities^).  As  Cuq  well  puts  it  (p.  231),  her  position 
of  dignity  in  the  house,  and  her  title  of  domina  as 
mistress  of  its  slaves,  would  have  been  impaired  if 
she  entered  it  with  empty  hands  and  lived  at  the 
expense  of  her  husband.  The  dos  was  also  the 
means  of  securing  to  the  children  born  of  the 
marriage  succession  to  their  mother's  property  as 
well  as  to  t\\& patrimonium  of  the  father. 

The  ritual  which  we  have  been  examining  plainly 
indicates  that  the  Roman  bride  was  to  hold  a  much 
nobler  position  in  the  household  than  the  Greek 
wife  (see  Maeeiage  [Greek]).  She  shared  with 
her  husband  all  the  duties  of  the  family,  religious 
and  secular  ;  she  lived  in  the  atrium,  and  was 
never  shut  away  in  a  woman's  chamber.  She  took 
her  meals  with  her  husband ;  in  all  practical 
matters  she  was  consulted,  and  only  on  questions 
political  or  intellectual  was  she  expected  to  be 
silent. 

*  When  she  went  out  arrayed  in  the  graceful  stola  matronalia, 
she  waa  treated  with  respect,  and  the  passers-by  made  way  for 
her  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  her  position  that  she  did  not  as 
a  rule  leave  the  house  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband, 
or  without  an  escort '  <Fowler,  Social  Lije,  p.  1-14). 
The  character  induced  and  expressed  by  such  a 
position  is  exemplified  in  the  legendary  Volumnia 
of  the  story  of  Coriolauus,  in  Cornelia  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  in  Cfesar's  mother  Julia,  and,  among 
many  others,  Ln  the  perfect  lady  whose  courage, 
good  sense,  and  domestic  virtues  live  for  ever  on 
the  marble  of  the  Laudatio  Turice  {OIL  vi.  1527  ; 
Fowler,  Social  Life,  p.  159  f.). 

4.  Divorce. — No  doubt  towards  the  end  of  the 
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RepuWic  the  type  of  womanly  virtue  just  de- 
Bcnbed  was  growinc  rare,  owing  to  the  gradual 
break-up  of  the  old  type  of  family  life — the  re- 
sult of  a  moral  degeneracy  which  even  Augustus 
was  unable  effectually  to  check.  This  downward 
tendency  is  best  seen  in  tlie  history  of  divorce. 
Marriage  by  con/arreatio  had  been  practically 
indissoluble ;  we  hear  of  diffarreatio,  but  it  is 
said  (I'lut.  QiKESt.  Bom.  50)  to  have  been  so  awful 
a  rite  that  we  assume  that  it  was  used  only  for 
penal  purposes.  But  the  other  forms  of  marriage, 
not  being  of  the  same  mystical  or  sacramental 
character,  did  not  present  the  same  difficulty,  and 
the  legal  formula  of  divorce  is  as  old  as  the  XII 
Tables,  and  therefore  probably  earlier  than  the 
5th  cent.  B.C.  (' claves  adiraero  or  exigere'  [Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  28  ;  cf.  above,  p.  122*]).  By  the  2nd  cent, 
marriage  was  becoming  unpopular  in  high  social 
circles,  and  divorce  was  becoming  common  (Fowler, 
Social  L{fe,  p.  147  if.).  In  the  Ciceronian  age  it 
was  extraordinarily  frequent ;  almost  all  the  well- 
known  ladies  of  that  period  were  divorced  at  least 
once.  Pom]iey,  though  a  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, was  married  five  times,  Ctesar  four  times, 
Cicero  three  times,  and  under  the  Empire  the 
virtuous  I'liny  the  Younger  also  three  times.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  the  operation  of  divorce  ;  it  was 
purely  a  pri\ate  matter,  and  either  party  could 
send  the  other  notice  of  it  without  any  given 
reason  or  any  complaint  of  misconduct.  No 
remedy  was  found  for  a  disorder  so  universal  ;  and 
to  the  looseness  of  the  marriage-tie,  and  the  corre- 
sponding disregard  of  what  had  once  been  the  chief 
object  of  marriage,  must  be  ascribed  in  part  at 
least  the  degeneracy  of  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Empire  (L.  Friedlander, 
Sittengcsc/iichte  Boms',  Leipzig,  1901,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1908-13,  i.  242  f.). 

Literature. — A.  Rossbach,  Untersrichungen  iiber  die  riim- 
iscfte  Ehe,  Stuttjjart,  1S53  (stiH  the  etandard  work) ;  O. 
Karlowa,  Die  Formen  di:r  r6m.  Ehe  und  Mantis,  Bonn,  ISGH  ; 
art.  *  Matrinioniura,*  in  Daremberg-Saglio  and  Smith's  Z)w(. 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Anli'jUitieU',  London,  1876 ;  J.  Marquardt, 
FrivaUtlterthilmer  der  Homer,  Leipzig,  1868,  p.  27  f.  ;  A.  de 
Marchi,  II  Culto  pricalo  di  Roina  anlica,i.(U\\an,  1896)1469. ; 
E.  Cuq,  InstittUions  juridiqves  des  Ro7nains,  Paris,  1891, 
p.  204 ff. ;  C.  W.  L.  Launspach,  .S7fl(c  awl  Family  in  Early 
Home,  London,  1908,  ch.  x.  ;  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Social  Life 
at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero,  do.  1908,  ch.  v.  The  moBt  com- 
plete  ancient  authority  ia  Gaius,  i.  108  £f. 

W.  Warde  Fowler. 

MARRIAGE  (Semitic).  —  Students  of  social 
evolution  seem  ju.stilied  in  holding  tliat  the  family 
of  primitive  man  w'as  an  intermediate  develop- 
ment between  those  of  the  highest  animals  ami 
the  lowest  living  men.  In  the  lowest  known 
human  societies  the  form  of  marriage  is  usually  a 
temporary  monogamy.'  This  temporary  mono- 
gamy has  been  accompanied  among  most  early  men 
by  a  gieater  or  less  degree  of  sexual  irregularity, 
and  has  varied  according  to  economic  circumstances 
and  the  bent  of  the  people.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  existing  evidence,  it  underwent 
some  interesting  variations  among  the  primitive 
Semites. 

I.  Primitive  Semitic. — Among  many  savage 
or  Bemi-.savage  peoples  it  is  customary  to  allow 
unmarried  girls  complete  sexual  liberty.  In  such 
communities  it  might  in  time  easily  come  to  be 
thought  that  a  woman  who  had  exercised  such 
liberty  was  more  likely  to  bear  children  than  one 
who  had  not.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
something  like  this  prevailed  among  the  primitive 
Semites,  and  that  superstitious  value  attached  to 
this  exercise  of  liberty,  for  in  many  widely-scattered 
portions  of  the  Semitic  world  it  became  a  sacred 
duty  for  women  to  sacrilice  their  virtue  by  one  or 
more  acts  of  free  love.     It  was  thus,  apparently, 

1  See  E.  Westernian'it,  Hist,  of  Unman  Marriage",  Lontlori, 
1894,  pp.  14 1.,  60  ;  F.  H.  Giddingu,  Principles  of  Suciologi/,  New 
York,  1898,  pp.  204,  206. 


that  the  temporary  hitrodouloi  originated  (see 
HlERODOULOl  [Semitic  and  Egyptian],  vol.  vi.  p. 
672  f. ).  Besides  the  existence  of  hierodouloi  among 
the  Semites,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  there 
is  also  evidence  of  much  sexual  irregularity  among 
them. 

It  is  the  working  hypothesis  of  most  Semitic 
scholars  to-day  that  Arabia  was  the  cradle-land  of 
the  Semitic  people.  Naturally,  the  peculiar  desert 
and  oasis  environment  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  left 
its  impress  on  the  Semitic  family  life.  In  the  oases 
dates  and  fruit  were  raised,  and  some  sustenance 
for  the  flocks  was  produced,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
lead  the  flocks  into  the  desert  in  search  of  pastur- 
age. Whether,  however,  men  lived  in  an  oasis  or 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  women  would  always 
be  needed  to  perform  tlie  duties  of  the  household 
and  the  camp,  that  the  men  might  be  free  to  fight, 
either  in  de.once  or  for  plunder.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  women  were  for  the 
most  part  tlie  sisters  and  mothers  of  the  men, 
whether  the  clan  was  resident  in  one  fertile  spot  or 
was  nomadic  :  (1)  Semitic  marriage  was  notoriously 
temporary,  and  (2)  kinship  was  reckoned  through 
the  mother. 

That  marriage  was,  onithe  whole,  temporary  seems 
probable  from  the  frequency  of  divorce  in  Semitic 
lands,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Abyssinians 
(see  below).  The  researches  of  W.  Robertson  Smith 
established  as  well  as  the  evidence  will  permit  that 
among  the  early  Semites  kinship  was  reckoned 
through  the  motlier.'  The  reasons  for  this  view  are 
as  follows.  (1)  The  well-known  Biblical  phrase  for 
relationship  is  '  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh.'  '  Flesli '  (basar)  is  explained  in  Lv  25**  by  the 
general  word  for  '  clan.'  'fhe  Arabs  attach  great 
importance  to  a  bond  created  by  eating  together  ; 
we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  bond  between 
those  of  the  same  womb  and  nurtured  at  the  same 
breast  would  be  more  nearly  of  the  same  '  clan '  and 
the  same  'flesh'  than  any  others.  (2)  The  word 
rahim,  '  womb,'  is  the  most  general  word  for  kin- 
ship, and  points  to  a  primitive  kinship  through  the 
mother.  (3)  The  custom  called  'aqiqah,  by  which 
a  child  is  consecrated  to  the  god  of  his  father's 
tribe,  cannot  have  been  primitive,  but  must  have 
sprung  up  in  a  state  of  transition  to  ensure  the 
counting  of  the  offspring  to  the  father's  side  of  the 
house.  (4)  Cases  occur  in  the  historical  period  in 
which  a  boy  when  grown  attaches  himself  to  his 
mother's  tribe.  The  poet  Zuhair  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  the  Arabic  antiquarians  appear  to  have  known 
that  such  cases  were  not  uncommon.  (5)  The  fear 
that  sons  would  choose  their  mother's  clans  led  men 
who  were  wealthy  to  marry  within  their  own  kin. 
(6)  Kinship  between  a  man  and  his  maternal  uncle 
is  still  considered  closer  than  that  between  a  man 
and  his  paternal  uncle.  (7)  Joseph's  sons  born  of 
his  Egyptian  wife  were  not  regarded  as  members  of 
Israel's  clan  until  formally  adopted  by  him  (Gn  48"). 
(8)  Tamar  might  legally  have  been  the  wife  of  her 
half-brother  Amnon,  the  relation  being  on  the 
father's  side  (2  S  13").  Such  unions  were  known  in 
Judah  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (Ezk  22"). 
Tabnith,  king  of  Sidon,  married  his  father's 
daughter,'  and  such  marriages  were  known  in 
Mecca.  Since  tlie  marriage  of  those  really  regarded 
as  brothers  and  sisters  was  abhorrent  to  the  Semites, 
kinship  must  in  these  cases  have  been  counted 
througli  the  mother.  (9)  In  the  Arabic  genealogi- 
cal tables  metronymic  groups  are  still  found.  (lO) 
In  Aramaic  inscriptions  found  at  Hegra  metronymic 
clans  apjiear.''  'fo  this  evidence  may  be  added  a 
few  items  gathered  by  other  scholars.  Ndldeke 
noted  that  among  the  Mandoeans  a  man  is  described 

1  Kinship  and  ilarriage  in  Early  Aralna^,  p.  175  ff. ;  cf.  also 
Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  p.  61  (. 
»  CIS  1.  1.  3.  II.  18-16.  •  lb.  II.  1.  198,  209. 
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as  the  son  of  his  niotliev,  which  indicates  that  kin- 
ship was  reckoned  through  the  mother. '  F.  E. 
Peiser  pointed  out  that  among  the  Babylonians  a 
man  could,  if  he  chose,  join  the  kindred  of  his  wife, 
which  is  a  relic  of  the  same  custom.'  Wellhansen 
has  observed  that  in  tlie  Pentateuch  J  counts 
descent  through  the  mother,  while  P  reckons  it 
through  the  father.'  Amont;  some  primitive  peoples 
kinship  is  counted  through  tlie  mother  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  part  of  the  father  in  reproduc- 
tion ;■*  among  others,  as,  e.g.,  the  Nairs  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  it  is  reckoned  through  the  mother 
because  a  system  of  polyandry  prevails.  The  wife 
has  several  husbands,  no  one  of  whom  lives  w  ith 
her,  but  all  of  wlioni  visit  her  occasionally,  and  it 
is  not  known  which  one  of  them  may  be  the  father 
of  a  child.'  Which  of  these  causes  led  to  the 
Semitic  system  of  female  kinship?  We  have  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Semites  were  so  iguorant 
of  the  processes  of  reproduction  that  paternity  was 
unknown  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  indicating  that  at  one  time  a 
type  of  polyandry  somewliat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Nairs  prevailed  among  the  early  Semites. 

In  tliree  of  the  Mitallaqat  poems  there  are 
specific  statements  tliat  the  women  whom  tlie  poets 
visited  only  occasionally  were  members  of  other 
clans,  and  that  tliey  often  visited  them  at  personal 
risk,'  on  account  of  the  strained  relations  of  the 
clans.  The  marriages  of  Samson  (Jg  14,  16)  were 
of  this  nature.  Such  marriages  were  often  ter- 
minated by  the  migration  of  the  tribes  lq  difl'erent 
directions.'  Ammianus  Marcellinus  was,  no  doubt, 
speaking  of  this  type  of  marriage  when  he  said 
that  among  the  Arabs  the  bride  presents  her  hus- 
band witli  a  spear  and  a  tent,  and,  if  slie  chooses, 
withdraws  after  a  certain  day.*  In  this  type  of 
marriage  kinship  would  necessarily  be  reckoned 
through  the  mother,  and  the  fact  tliat  such  alli- 
ances prevailed  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  early  Semitit  custom  of  female  kinship. 

Such  marriage  conditions,  while  compelling  the 
women  to  live  with  their  brothers  and  sons  rather 
than  with  their  husbands,  left  them  comparatively 
free  from  the  masculine  domination  to  which  they 
were  subjected  after  the  rise  of  polygamy.  Some- 
thing of  this  freedom  stUI  survives  in  Arabia  in 
parts  of  the  peninsula  like  Oman  and  Hasa,  whidi 
are  not  so  dominated  by  Islam  as  the  rest  of  it.' 

The  type  of  marriage  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed, at  least  in  part,  was  a  combination  of  poly- 
andry and  polygamy.  Just  as  a  woman  might 
receive  successive  husbands,  so  the  husbands  5so 
might  have  several  wives  in  difl'erent  clans.  On  the 
■whole,  however,  the  more  numerous  partners  would 
seem  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  women,  for  the 
practice  of  putting  girl  babies  to  deatli  prevailed 
down  to  the  time  of  Muhammad  (see  Qur'an,  xvi. 
61,  Ix.xxi.  8),  so  that  women  must  have  been  fewer 
than  men.  Marriages  of  this  early  Semitic  form 
were  not  always  exogamous,  for  Imr-al-Qais  boasts 
in  his  Mu'allaqat  that  he  followed  one  day  the 
women  of  his  tribe  and  spent  a  day  in  their  com- 
pany, and  the  Unaizah  with  whom  he  afterwards 
rode  and  whose  ftuit  he  boasts  he  repeatedly 
tasted  was  the  daughter  of  his  uncle.'"  In  like 
manner  Lailah,  the  woman  celebrated  in  the  poem 
'  ManaUschrift,  xvi.  [1884]  304. 

2  Jfl'Gi.  I1S96J  155. 

3  GGN,  1893,  p.  478,  n.  2. 

*  A.  J.  Todd,  The  Primitive  Family  as  an  Educational 
Agency,  New  York  and  London,  1913,  p.  70  t. 

5  Letoumeau,  Evolution  of  Marriage,  p.  311  f. 

6See  3/u'a«a<;a(of  Labid,  lG-19;  thatof 'Autarah,  5-11 ;  and 
that  of  Harith,  1-9.  That  these  were  real  marriages,  and  not 
mere  amours.  Smith  has  shown  in  Kinship-,  p.  87  f. 

"  Labid,  loc.  cit.  8  xiv.  4. 

'  J.  R.  WeUsted,  Trarels  in  Arabia,  London,  1838,  i.  361-S64  ; 
"■  Q-  Palffrave,  Central  and  EastTn  Arabia,  do.  I860,  ii.  177. 

'"  See  in  F.  A.  Arnold's  ed.  of  the  Mu'allaqat  (Leipzig,  1S50) 
tne  commeniatora'  explanation  of  1 1. 


of  'Amr  b.  Kulthum,  was  'Ann's  kinswoman.' 
Whether  the  marriages  which  occurred  within  the 
tribe  were  more  permanent  than  the  alliances  which 
were  made  in  other  clans  cannot  be  determined, 
but  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  they  were. 
Out  of  these  general  conditions  there  developed  a 
type  of  temporary  marriage  for  a  specified  time 
—three  nights  or  more— called  miU'ah  marriage, 
which  continued  till  the  time  of  Muhammad.' 

Another  type  of  polyandry,  that  called  Tibetan, 
because  first  studied  in  Tibet,  was  the  form  of 
marriage  in  vogue  at  one  time  in  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia.  In  this  form  of  marriage  a  whole 
family  of  brothers  possess  one  wife  in  common. 
The  most  important  witness  to  this  type  of  mar- 
riage is  Strabo,  who  says,  in  describing  Arabia 
Felix  : 

'  All  the  kindred  have  property  in  common,  the  eldest  being 
lord :  all  have  one  wife,  and  it  is  first  come  first  served,  the 
man  who  enters  to  her  leaving  at  the  door  the  stick  which  it 
is  customary  for  every  one  to  carry  ;  but  the  night  she  spends 
with  the  eldest.  Hence  all  are  brothers  of  all ;  they  also  have 
conjugal  intercourse  with  mothers  ;  an  adulterer  is  punished 
with  death  ;  an  adulterer  is  a  man  of  another  stock."  3 

The  reference  to  conjugal  intercourse  with 
mothers  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
it  is  to  be  explained  by  Qur'an,  iv.  26,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  men  had  married  wives  of  their  fathers.* 
In  other  respects  the  passage  describes  all  the 
features  of  Tibetan  polyandry.  Its  existence  in 
that  part  of  Arabia  is  also  attested  by  epigraphic 
evidence.' 

W.  Robertson  Smith  collected  considerable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  type  of  polyandry  was 
also  known  in  N.  Arabia.'    His  points  are  : 

(1)  Bukharl  relates  that  two  men  made  a  covenant  of  brother- 
hood, which  resulted  in  their  sharing  goods  and  wives — a  fact 
which  seems  to  betray  a  survival  of  a  custom  of  fraternal  . 
polyandry.  (2)  In  Arabic  kannah  means  the  wife  of  a  son  or 
brother,  but  is  used  also  to  denote  one's  own  wife  ;  in  Hebrew 
kallah  nieansboth  betrothed  and  daughter-in-law,  while  in 
Syriac  kaldtha  means  both  bride  and  daughter-in-law.  These 
facts  can  be  most  easily  explained  as  remnants  of  fraternal 
polyandry.  (3)  The  Arabic  law  that  a  man  has  the  first  right 
to  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  and  the  fact  which  the  fourth 
surah  and  its  attendant  traditions  attest,  that,  if  a  man  died 
and  left  only  female  children,  the  father's  male  relatives  in- 
herited the  property  and  married  bis  daughters,  are  regarded 
as  the  results  of  a  previously  existing  condition  of  fraternal 
polyandry.  (4)  The  Qur'an  (iv.  23flf.)  forbids  men  to  inherit 
women  against  their  will,  and  forbids  them  to  take  their  step- 
mothers in  marriage  '  except  what  is  past.'  This  is  regarded  as 
eWdence  that  down  to  the  lime  of  Muhammad  these  attendant 
circumstances  of  polyandry  had  continued,  and  that  the  Pro- 
phet did  not  dare  to  annul  existing  unions,  though  he  forbade 
such  marriages  in  future. 

Wellhausen,T.  Euhl,*I.  Benzinger.'and  Barton'" 
have  also  held  that  the  existence  of  the  levirate 
marriages  in  Israel  was  an  outgrowth  of  fraternal 
polyandry.  This  has  been  contested  by  C.  N. 
Starcke  "  and  Westermarck,'-  but  their  arguments 
appear  inconclusive.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
one  should  ever  have  thought  of  counting  the  seed 
of  one  brother  as  that  of  one  who  had  died,  if  there 
had  not  been  a  previous  state  of  polyandry  in 
which  all  brothers  shared  in  the  oftspring.  The 
levirate  was  known  in  Arabia,'^  in  Abyssinia,'*  and 
in  Israel." 

It  would  seem  that  fraternal  polyandry  of  the 
Tibetan  type  may  have  been  an  intermediate  stage 
between  the  less  well  regulated   polyandiy  of  an 

1  See  Mu'allaqat,  11,  13,  14. 

2  Smith,  Kinship^,  p.  87  f. 

3  xvi.  4. 

«  Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  in  JPh  ix.  [1880]  86,  n.  2. 

*  See  E.  Glaser,  in  the  Beilagen  of  A  llgemeinc  Zeitung, 
Munich,  Dec.  6,  1S97,  and  'Die  Polyandrie  bei  den  Minaem,'  in 
H.  Winckler's  Altorientalische  Forschungen,  n.  i.  [1898]  81-33. 

6  Kinship'',  p.  100 f.  ;  cf.  Barton,  pp.  60,  65. 

'Pp.  460  f.,  474  f.,  479  f. 

8  Die  socialen  Verhultnisse  der  Israeliten,  p.  28  f. 

9  Uebrdische  Archdologie'^,  Tiibingen,  1907,  p.  113. 
'«  P.  67  f. 

1'  The  Primitive  Family,  London,  1S89,  pp.  141-160. 

1=  Pp.  510-514.  13  Smith,  Kinship^,  p.  105. 

n  Letourneau,  p.  265.  '5  Smith,  Kinship^,  p.  9-2  f. 
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earlier  time  and  the  luitriarclial  form  of  marriage, 
which  generally  was  jirevailing  at  the  time  of 
Muhammad.  vV.  I{.  !>iiiith  so  regarded  it.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  liy  the  time  of  Rluhanimad  there 
had  come  into  vo^a;e  in  Arabia  a  type  of  marriiive 
in  which  the  husband  waH  practically  the  owner 
{bdiil)  of  tlie  wife,  and  which  is,  consequently, 
known  as  bn'al  marriage.  In  this  tyi)e  of  marriage 
children  belonged,  of  course,  to  the  father's  clan. 
Smith  attributed  the  origin  of  the  ba'al  marriage 
to  wars  and  to  the  consequent  c\istom  of  marriage 
by  captme.  Marriages  of  this  type  might  be 
either  monogamous  or  polygamous,  aooi)r(ling  to 
the  caprice  or  tlie  wealth  of  the  husband.  In 
much  earlier  times  they  had  become  (he  custom 
among  the  other  Semites,  who  had  migrated  to 
lands  more  fertile  than  Arabia. 

What  form  of  marriage  ceremony  tlie  early 
Semites  had  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  type  of  marriages  of  which  the  early  poets 
boast  was  probably  without  ceremony.  A  simple 
affinity  or  agreement  between  the  parties  sufficed.' 
This  must  often  have  been  the  ca.se  also  with  the 
later  iiint'ah  marriages.  After  a  marriage  of  this 
kind  was  recognized  by  the  clan  of  the  bride, 
a  feast  was  celebrated  for  a  week,  during  which 
there  was  much  jollity  of  a  tyi)e  suited  to  the 
rough  character  of  the  civilization  (see  Jg  14"'). 
As  marriage  became  more  permanent,  somewhat 
similar  festivals  became  the  rule  and  have  persisted 
in  all  parts  of  the  Semitic  world. 

2.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian. — There  is  little 
direct  evidence  of  marri.age  and  the  position  of 
women  in  Babylonia  earlier  than  the  time  of 
gammuiabi  (c.  2000  B.C.),  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  regulations  embodied  in  his  Code  of  laws 
are  for  the  most  part  only  the  expression  of 
customs  that  had  then  been  of  long  duration. 

The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  position 
of  a  married  woman  of  the  earlier  time  is  that 
of  Barnamtarra,  wife  of  Lugalanda,  Patesi  of 
Lagash  about  2825  B.C.  From  an  archive  of 
tablets  discovered  at  Telloh,  which  contained  the 
pay-rolls  of  the  attendants  of  her  palace,  memor- 
anda of  her  gifts  to  temples  and  festivals,-  and 
even  a  record  of  her  accouchement,'  it  appears 
that  she  held  a  position  in  Lagash  analogous  to 
that  of  a  queen  in  a  modem  European  country. 
One  cannot  say  that  her  husband  had  no  other 
consorts,  but  it  is  certain  that  her  position  and 
importance  were  shared  by  no  others.  Her 
freedom  and  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
have  few  parallels  in  Babylonian  history,  and  are 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  insignificance  of  the 
women  in  the  harlm  of  Assurbanipal  (668-626 
B.C.),  into  which  many  princesses  went,  never  to 
be  heard  of  again.*  Sammuramat,  the  wife  of 
Adail-nirari  IV.  (810-782  B.C.),  was  prominent 
enougli  to  be  described  as  '  lady  of  the  palace  and 
its  mistress.'"  She  is  the  nearest  Mesopotamian 
parallel  to  Barnamtarra.  In  the  light  of  later 
Babylonian  laws,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
Barnamtaira  was  the  only  wife  of  Lugalanda,  and 
that  he  was,  at  least  in  theory,  a  monogamist. 
If  this  was  true  of  the  ruler,  it  would  be  true  for 
most  of  the  men  of  his  kingdom. 

For  the  period  of  the  lirst  dynasty  of  Babylon 
(2128-1924  B.C.)  the  Code  of  ^ammurabi  aHords 
an  authoritative  source  of  information  on  marriage. 
The  Code  contains  this  regulation  :   '  If  a  man 

>  Smith,  Kinships,  p.  84. 

2  Published  by  V.  A.  Nikolsky,  DucuwiUa  of  Economic  Ac- 
counts Jroin  the  more  ancient  Chulil'fdii  Epoch  [Hustiian], 
Petroffrod,  1908;  H.  de  Oenouillar,  TttltlHtes  suin^riemvg 
archauiuct,  Paris,  1909  ;  Allotte  de  la  Fu.ve,  Documents  pri- 
taraoniquft,  do.  190S-09 ;  and  M.  I.  'llusscy,  Hum^rian 
Tahlete  in  titc  Harvard  Semitic  Muieum,  pt.  i.,'  Letpzii'  and 
CambridKo,  U.S.A.,  1912. 

»  See  Niki.lsky,  no.  209,  and  nAsayr  in.  [19121 1"  (. 

<Ct.  4'Bil.  1681.  »  Ct.  ift.  I.  198. 


takes  a  wife  and  does  not  exec  ate  contracts  for  her, 
that  woman  is  no  wife  '  {§  128).  This  is  proof  that 
in  Babylonia  maniago  had  passed  from  the  less 
formal  stage  of  early  Semitic  life,  and  had,  in  con- 
sequ<'nce  of  long  legal  development,  become  a 
matter  of  record.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
incomplete  without  the  signing  of  contracts.  The 
law  did  not  recognize  anything  like  our  modern 
'  common  law '  marriage.  One  reason  for  this  was 
that  the  bride  usually  brought  a  dowry  from  her 
father's  house,  which  the  law  safeguartled  for  her 
and  her  children.  The  husband  also  generally  gave 
a  bride-price  to  his  father-in-law,  which,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  reverted  to  him  (§§  138  f.,  162-164). 
As  Babylonian  law  dealt  much  in  the  evidence  of 
written  contraitts,  these  were  regarded  as  necessary 
to  a  le^al  marriage.  The  terms  of  the  marriage, 
according  to  the  Code,  bore  somewhat  more 
heavily  npoii  the  woman  than  upon  the  man.  True, 
if  a  man  was  caught  defiling  the  wife  of  another, 
tioth  he  and  .she  sull'ered  capital  punishment  (§  129) ; 
if  he  forced  the  betrothed  of  another,  he  was  put 
to  death  and  the  woman  went  free  (§  130) ;  but 
fi  woman,  if  only  slanderously  suspected  of  infi- 
delity, was  required  to  purge  herself  by  the  ordeal 
of  throwing  herself  into  the  sacred  river.  The 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  children  by  a 
concubine  and  sull'er  only  the  inconvenience  of 
rearing  the  children  (§  137).  If  a  man  was  taken 
captive,  and  there  were  means  in  his  house  to  support 
his  wife,  she  must  remain  true  to  him  ;  if  means 
werelacking,  she  was  free  to  marry  another  (§  133f. ). 
If  she  contracted  such  a  marriage  and  bore  children 
to  her  new  husband  and  her  former  husband  after- 
ward gained  his  freedom  and  returned,  she  was 
bound  to  return  to  him,  but  the  second  husband 
retained  his  children  (§  135).  If  the  husband's 
absence  was  due  to  desertion  of  his  city,  he  had 
no  claim  on  his  wife  on  his  return,  if  she  had  re- 
married (§  136). 

The  Code  assumes  that  marriages  shall  be  mono- 
gamous, although  it  imposes  on  the  father  the  duty 
of  raising  the  children  of  his  concubines.  Never- 
theless, it  recognizes  that  in  the  case  of  women 
who  had  served  as  sacred  servants  in  the  temple 
(see  HlERODOULOl  [Semitic  and  Egyptian]),  and 
liad  married  late  and  were,  accordingly,  unlikely 
to  bear  children,  and  also  in  the  case  of  wives  who 
through  sickness  were  rendered  barren,  he  may 
take  another  (§§  145-149).  If  the  second  wife  is 
taken  because  of  the  chronic  illness  of  the  first, 
the  first  may,  if  she  wishes,  take  her  dowry  and 
return  to  her  father's  house  (S  149).  Slave  con- 
cubinage was  frequently  practised,  but  a  female 
slave  who  luvd  borne  her  master  children  could  not 
be  .sold  (§§  146  f.,  171). 

According  to  the  Code,  a  man  might  divorce  his 
wife,  if  he  wished,  but  in  that  case  bo  must  make 
certain  specified  monetary  settlements,  which 
varied  according  to  whether  the  wife  had  or  had 
not  borne  him  children  (§  137  f . ).  A  woman  might 
take  the  initiative  in  a  divorce.  If  she  did  so,  her 
husband  could,  if  he  wished,  divorce  her  without 
alimony  (§  141).  If  the  wife  complained  of  ill- 
treatment,  the  life  of  the  family  was  subjected  to 
investigation.  If  her  claim  proved  true,  she 
could  take  her  marriage  portion  and  return  to  her 
father's  house ;  if  untrue,  she  was  to  be  thrown 
into  the  river  (§  142  f.). 

In  the  marriage  contracts  of  the  time  of  the 
1st  dynasty  it  appears  that  greater  privileges  of 
divorce  were  sometimes  secured  to  the  bride  than 
the  Code  would  have  granted  her.  E.g.,  a  priest 
married,  and  his  contract  provided  that,  if  he 
divorced  his  wife,  he  must  return  her  dowry, 
and  pay  a  half-»i«)ia  as  alimony.'  Another  con- 
tract, which  seems  to  equalize  the  penalties  for 
I  See  Bab.  Exp.  o/ the  Urxiv.  o)  Pmnsi/lcania,  vl.'  [1909]  40. 
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divorce,  provides  that,  if  the  husband  divorces  the 
wife,  he  sliall  be  driven  out  to  the  oxen  of  the 
palace  ;  if  she  divorces  hiin,  she  shall  be  driven  to 
the  carriage-house  of  the  palace. '  Another  contract 
provides  for  a  divorce  on  the  part  of  tlie  man  by 
payment  of  the  usual  alimony  ;  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  on  pain  of  having  her  hair  cut  oft'  and  being 
sold  for  money.-  The  latter  was  a  less  severe  pen- 
alty than  being  thrown  into  the  river.  In  general, 
however,  tlie  penalties  for  initiating  divorce  im- 
posed upon  the  >vife  in  the  marriage  contracts  are 
as  severe  as  those  of  the  Code,  though  not  always 
identical.  In  one  case  the  wife  is  to  be  thrown 
from  a  tower  ;^  in  another,  impaled.*  Never- 
theless, tlie  penalty  most  often  imposed  is  that 
mentioned  in  the  Code.*  One  marriage,  concern- 
ing which  two  documents  bear  witness,*  records 
the  wedding  of  two  sisters  by  one  man,  but  provides 
that  the  older  shall  be  the  chief  wife,  and  that 
the  other  shall  jjerform  for  her  certain  specified 
duties. 

From  the  Neo-Babylonian  and  Persian  periods 
several  marriage  contracts  have  come  down  to  us.' 
The  stipulations  in  them  as  to  bride-price  and 
dowry  are  in  general  the  same  as  in  those  of  the 
time  of  the  1st  djTiasty,  but  the  conditions  on  which 
the  parties  may  separate  are  generally  omitted  from 
the  contracts  of  that  period,  although  divorce  did 
then  occur."  In  most  of  the  marriage  contracts 
the  man  acts  for  himself  and  arranges  with  the 
parents  of  the  bride,  though,  if  the  husband  is  a 
minor,  the  parents  make  the  arrangement  for  him. 
The  bridegroom  enjoyed  in  this  respect  more  liberty 
of  action  than  the  bride.  In  Babylonia,  as  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  English  Church,  she  had  to  be 
'given  away.' 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  ancient  Babylonian 
maiTiage  ceremonies  fiirther  than  that  before 
marriage  every  woman  had  to  act  once  as  a  tem- 
porary hicrodonlos  (see  HlERODOULOl  [Semitic  and 
Egyptian],  vol.  vi.  p.  674"). 

3.  Hebrew.— In  the  story  of  Samson  there  are, 
as  noted  above,  some  faint  traces  of  that  early 
Semitic  type  of  marriage  in  which  the  wife  be- 
longed to  a  hostile  clan,  lived  with  her  people,  and 
was  visited  by  her  husband  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  The  stories  of  the  Patriarchs  reflect 
various  phases  of  matrimonial  development.  The 
maiTiage  of  Jacob  to  the  daughters  of  Laban  indi- 
cates a  type  of  marriage  in  which  the  husband 
resides  in  the  wife's  clan  and  the  children  are 
counted  to  her  family,  for  Laban  says :  '  The 
daughters  are  my  daughters,  and  the  sons  are  my 
sons '  (Gn  31^).  Then  Jacob  broke  away,  and  the 
children  were  counted  to  bis  stock.  This  nanative 
forms  a  transition  from  one  system  of  kinship  to 
the  other.  A  number  of  survivals  of  the  two 
matriarchal  types  of  marriage  just  mentioned  are 
foimd  in  the  narratives  of  the  OT  ;  Shechem,  e.g., 
consented  to  circumcision  to  render  himself  accept- 
able to  the  clan  of  his  proposed  wife  (Gn  34"'-).  A 
number  of  instances  also  occur  in  which  a  son  in- 
herits his  father's  concubines  :  Ishbosheth  regarded 
Saul's  concubine  as  his  own,  and  resented  Abner's 
taking  her  (2  S  3') ;  Solomon  for  the  same  reason 
regarded  Adonijah's  desire  to  marry  Abishag  as 
treason  (1  K  2-- ;  cf .  v.  '■')  ;  Reuben  was  denounced 
for  endeavouring  to  anticipate  the  inheritance  of 

1  PSBA  xxix.  [ISnrj  180 f. 

"^  Bah.  Exp.  v/  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  \i.2  48. 

3  Ouneifimn  Texts  from  'Babylonian  Tablets  in  the  British 
Museum,  vi.  26*. 

♦  lb.  ii.  44. 

'  B.  Meissiier,  Zutn  altbabvlonischen  Privatreckt,  Leipzig, 
1S98,  pp.  SEl,  90  ;  Cuneiform  Texts,  viii.  7*. 

6  Cuneiform  Texts,  ii.  44  ;  Meissner,  p.  8fi. 

'  See,  e.g. ,  tlie  oase.s  rited  in  Koiiler  and  Pciser,  Babylonisches 
ReehUteben,  i.  7f.,  ii.  7  f.,  iii.  10(.,  iv.  11  f. 

^  ^^^  Babyloija n  and  Assyrian  Literature,  AkXiae  ed.,  New 
York,  1901,  p.  270  (.- 


his  father's  concubine  during  his  parent's  lifetime 
(Gn  35^).  As  noted  above  (g  i),  these  are  survivals 
of  Semitic  polyandrous  marriages.  Another  sur- 
vival was  the  levirate— a  custom  which  required  a 
brother  to  take  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  and 
count  the  first  fruit  of  the  union  as  the  child  of  the 
deceased  (Dt  25"-,  Gn  38'-",  Ru  3,  4).  The  influence 
of  these  early  forms  of  marriage  is  also  seen  in  the 
great  liberty  enjoyed  by  women  of  the  early  period 
(see  1  S  25'»,  2  K  4-).  In  the  stories  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob  the  type  of  marriage  is  also  reflected  in 
which  slave  concubines  may  be  given  by  a  wife  to 
a  husband,  for  the  sake  ot  obtaining  an  offspring 
which  the  wife  is  unable  to  bear  (see  Code  of  ffam- 
nmrabi,  §§  144,  146).  The  general  type  of  marriage 
of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  Hebrew  writings 
was,  however,  bdal  maniage,  the  regular  Hebrew 
word  for  husband  being  bdal,  and  that  for  a 
married  women  b''rdak,  which  means  'owned,' 
'possessed.'  Another  evidence  of  this  conception 
of  marriage  may  be  seen  in  Ex  20",  where  the  wife 
is  counted  among  a  man's  possessions.  Among  the 
poor,  marriages  were  probably  often  monogamous, 
but  there  was  no  sentiment  against  polygamy,  and 
it  was  often  practised  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  as 
the  large  hannis  of  David  and  Solomon  abundantly 
show.  Dt  21'"-  j)resupposes  that  a  man  will  also 
often  have  two  wives.  The  law  of  Ex  21''-"  takes 
it  for  granted  that  female  slaves  will  become  the 
concubines  either  of  their  owner  or  of  his  sons. 
A  similar  assumption  underlies  Dt  21"''''. 

The  list  of  the  degrees  of  kinship  in  which 
marriage  was  prohibited  in  Lv  18,  20,  and  Dt  27 
belongs  to  the  period  of  Judaism,  which  began 
with  the  Babylonian  Exile.  At  no  period  were 
young  people  allowed  to  arrange  matrimonial 
afl'airs  for  themselves ;  such  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  parents  (ef.  Gn  21=1  24^  28'  34*  and 
Jg  14').  Down  to  about  650  B.C.  a  man  could 
divorce  his  wife  without  any  formalities  whatever 
(see  Hos  3'  and  2  S  3").  'I'his  liberty  was  some- 
what modified  by  the  Deuteronomic  Code,  which 
provides  (24'*)  that,  if  a  man  wishes  to  divorce  a 
wife,  he  must  give  her  a  written  statement  to  that 
efl'ect.  It  permits  him  to  issue  the  divorce  for  any 
cause  ;  she  need  only  '  have  found  no  favour  in 
his  eyes.'  Apparently  this  law  was  designed  to 
make  divorce  less  easy  than  in  earlier  times,  when 
no  written  statement  was  necessary ;  for,  in  an  age 
when  writing  was  not  a  usual  accomplishment,  it 
was  quite  an  undertaking  to  get  the  document 
composed.  In  Judaism,  however,  this  provision 
was  held  to  justify  frequent  divorces. 

The  law  of  Deuteronomy  permitted  only  the 
man  to  initiate  divorce  ;  it  grantetl  to  the  woman 
no  corresponding  power.  It  represents,  no  doubt, 
the  usual  custom  among  the  Hebrews.  One  in- 
stance, however,  is  known  in  ^\hich  a  Hebrew 
bride  secured  by  her  maiTiage  contract  a  similar 
liberty.  Among  the  Jewish  papyri  discovered  at 
Elephantine  in  Egypt  a  maniage  contract  was 
found,  which  contains  this  passage : 

'  If  to-morrow  or  any  later  day  Miphtaliyah  sliall  stand  up  in 
the  consref;ration  and  say,  "  I  divorce  As-^or,  my  husband," 
the  price  of  divorce  shall  be  on  her  head.  ...  If  to-morrow  or 
any  later  time  As-Hor  shall  stand  up  in  the  congregation  and 
say,  "  I  divorce  my  wife,  Mipbta^iyah,"  her  marriage  settlement 
shall  be  forfeited,'  1  etc. 

Whether  other  Jewish  women  at  Elephantine  were 
accustomed  to  gain  this  liberty  bj'  contract,  or 
whether  there  were  sjiecial  reasons  why  it  was 
secured  to  Miphtahyah,  we  do  not  know,  but  in 
any  event  it  is  a  significant  modification  of  the  OT 
status  of  women  in  such  matters. 

The  Deuteronomic  law  defined  two  cases  in 
which  a  man  was  for  ever  powerless  to  divorce  a 
wife  :  if  he  had  falsely  charged  his  bride  with  not 

'  See  A.  II.  Sayce  and  A.  E.  Cowley,  Aramaic  Papyri  Dis- 
covered at  Assouan,  London,  1906,  Papjiiis  G,  i.  20f.  i'apyrus 
C  confirms  the  statement. 
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being  a  vir;.'in,  niul  if  he  liad  been  forced  to  marry 
a  woman  «  liuiii  he  had  viohited  (Dt  22""-  ^'•). 

The  penallies  for  adiiltory  bore  more  heavily  on 
the  woman  than  on  the  man,  the  only  cases  where 
they  were  equal  being  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted with  the  wife  or  betrothed  of  another  ;  then 
iKith  the  man  and  the  woman  were  to  be  stoned 
(Pt 'Ji--'-').  The  ]ioint  of  view  was  that  adultery 
with  a  married  woman  was  an  oflence  against  her 
husbanil's  property  (cf.  art.  Anui.TKny  [Semitic]). 
The  wife  was  accordingly  compelled  to  be  faithful, 
b\it  no  similar  fidelity  was  exacted  of  him.  So 
long  as  he  did  not  violate  the  honour  of  those  who 
were  really  or  prospectively  the  wives  of  others, 
he  was  not  iiunishcd,  exccjit  that,  if  he  violated  a 
maiden,  he  might  bo  compelled  to  take  lier  as  an 
additional  wife.  The  penalty  imposed  on  a  wife 
or  a  betrothed  maiden  for  adultery  seems  in  the 
e.arlier  time  to  liave  been  burning  (Ijn  38"),  but 
was  later  changed  to  stoning  (Dt  22"'-  '^'■).  If  a 
woman  was  simply  susneeted  of  adultery,  she  was 
tried  by  ordeal  (Nu  5"""').  As  the  ordeal  consisted, 
however,  in  drinking  water  into  which  holy  dust 
from  the  sanctuary  floor  had  been  thrown,  it  must 
generallj'  have  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  accused 
woman.  Tlie  frequent  denunciation  of  adultery 
on  the  part  of  the  prophets  would  indicate  that  the 
l)enalties  were  not  well  enf(uced  and  that  it  was 
of  frequent  occurrence  (2  S  11  and  Hos  3  aflTord 
specific  instances  in  which  the  penalty  was  not 
enforced). 

4.  Arabian.  —  The  early  Arabian  marriage 
customs  have  be>  11  siifficiently  treated  above  (§  i) ; 
it  remains  to  note  how  these  customs  were  afl'ccted 
by  Islam.  B3'  the  time  of  the  Proidiet  biial 
marriage  had  apparentlj'  become  the  normal  type, 
and  polygamy  ])revailed  among  the  rich.  The 
iiusb.and  had  full  jjower  over  tlie  wife  and  could 
enforce  his  authority  by  beating  her  (Qur'an,  iv. 
38).  Some  survivals  of  customs  which  bc.hmged 
to  the  earlier  time  were,  as  noted  above,  condemned 
by  tlie  Prophet  (iv.  2(>).  Before  the  time  of  Mu- 
hammad no  limit  had  been  set  to  the  number  of 
wives  a  man  miglit  possess.  In  the  interest  of 
moderation,  Muhammad  ordained  that  legal  wives 
should  be  not  more  than  four,  but  that  a  man 
might  also  enjoy  as  concubines  as  many  slaves  as 
he  was  able  to  possess  (iv.  3,  29).  The  Projibet  bim- 
self  was  allowed  as  many  as  he  wished  (xx.\iii.  49). 
Marriage  with  one's  mother,  daughters,  sisters, 
paternal  and  maternal  aunts,  nieces,  mother-in- 
law,  stepdaughters,  and  daughters-in-law  was  pro- 
hibited (iv.  27).  Maniages  with  foreign  women 
were  pirmitted.if  the  women  were  believers  (Ix.  10). 
Adultery  was  a  crime  for  a  woman,  butapparentlj- 
not  for  a  man.  Before  the  time  of  the  Prophet  an 
adulteress  had  Ijeen  literally  immured,'  but  Mu- 
hammad changed  this  to  imprisonment  in  the  house 
of  the  wronged  husband  (iv.  19).  A  slave  girl  was 
to  receive  half  thepenaUy  of  the  married  woman 
(iv.  3t)).  Pivorceof  a  wife,  as  among  the  Hebrews, 
was  i)Ossible  to  the  husband  at  will.  Before  the 
time  of  Muhanmiad,  the  formula  of  divorce  con- 
sisted of  this  sentence,  which  the  husband  pro- 
nounced to  the  wife :  '  Thou  art  to  me  as  my 
mother's  back  !'  After  this  had  been  ]ironounced 
over  her,  it  was  considered  as  unnatural  to  approach 
her  as  it  was  to  approach  a  real  mother,'  and  so  it 
was  regarded  as  wrong  to  re-marry  a  divorced  wife. 
Muhammad  called  this  '  backing  away  '  from  wives 
(Inii.  2).  He  declared,  however,  that  the  utterance 
of  this  formula  did  not  constitute  a  real  relation- 
ship, and  so  permitted  a  man  to  marry  a  wife 
whom  he  had  divorced  (xxxiii.  4).  A  man  might 
not  divorce  a  woman  who  was  pregnant,  or  who 
was  nursing  a  child  (Ixv.  4,  6),  but  apart  from  this 

'  E.  H.  I'almei'K  l/iit'un.  I. ;  SliK  vi.  [1900)  7<,  n.  1. 
>  ruliiicr,  li. ;  SBH  ix.  (19U9J  13tt,  u.  2. 


condition  a  num  and  wife  who  did  not  agree  might 
separate  at  any  time  (iv.  129),  though  liberal  ali- 
mony was  enjomed  (iv.  24).  It  is  assumed  (xxxiii. 
48)  that  men  will  frequently  divorce  their  wives 
for  mere  whims  after  marriage,  even  before  con- 
nubial relations  have  been  established.  Liberty  of 
divorce  has  been  freely  exercised  by  the  faithful 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.'  Thus  'All, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  married,  including 
all  that  he  married  and  divorced,  more  than  two 
hundred  women.  Sometimes  he  included  as  many 
as  four  wives  in  one  contract,  and  he  would  divorce 
four  :it  one  time  and  marry  four  others  in  their 
stead."  A  certain  Mughairah  b.  Slia'abah  is  said 
to  have  married  eighty  women  in  the  cour.se  of  his 
life,'  and  Muhamm.ad  al-Tayib,  a  dyer  of  Baghdad 
(t  423  A.n.),  is  said  to  have  married  in  all  more 
than  nine  hundred  women.*  Palgrave  relates  that 
the  Sultan  <ji  Qatar  in  K.  Arabia  married  a  new 
wife  every  mouth  or  fortnight,  who  was  then 
divorced  ami  placed  on  apension."  C.  M.  Doughty 
tells  how  Z-iid,  his  host,  a  jietty  shaikh,  not  only 
permitted  his  wife  to  bo  courted  by  another  Arab, 
but  oll'ered  to  divorce  her  so  that  Doughty  could 
marry  her." 

Naturally  a  woman  could  not  marry  so  many 
men,  because  she  had  not  the  right  of  divorce,  and 
because  she  could  have  only  one  husband  at  a 
time ;  some  of  them,  nevertheless,  managed  to 
have  a  surprising  number.  A  certain  Unim  Khari- 
jah  of  Yemen  is  said  to  have  had  upwards  of  forty 
husbands,  and  her  son  Kharijah  did  not  know  wliicn 
one  was  his  father.' 

In  parts  of  Arabia  certain  old  marriage  customs 
still  survive  in  spite  of  Islam.  Thus  in  Suiian 
and  among  the  'Asir  in  S.  Arabia  marriage  for 
a  definite  term  still  exists,*  and  a  man  who  lias  a 
permanent  wife  may  also  take  a  temporary  one. 
In  Suuan  the  .agreement  is  witnessed  before  the 
rjLidi,  and  .so  has  the  sanction  of  Islam.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  contract,  the  couple  may  separate 
without  the  formality  of  a  divorce  ;  if  they  con- 
tinue to  live  together,  a  new  contract  is  necessary. 
Such  marriages  are  still  practised  in  Mecca  at  the 
time  of  the  pilgrimage.'  Marriage  ceremonies 
among  the  Arabs  vary  greatly  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  they  consist  of  a  feast, '"  some- 
times of  a  civil  contract  before  the  gddi,"  and 
.sometimes  there  is  no  ceremony  at  all.  The  much 
married  woman  Umm  Kharijah,  mentioned  above, 
is  said  to  have  reduced  the  ccmtract  to  very  simple 
terms.  A  man  apjiroached  her  and  said  to  her, 
'  Betrothed  ? '  and  she  replied,  '  Married  ! '  and  was 
from  that  moment  his  lawful  wife.'- 

5.  Abyssinian. — Abyssinia  is  Christian,  though 
its  form  of  (Christianity  is  the  result  of  an  arrested 
development.  Marriages  celebrated  by  the  Church 
assume  something  of  the  ])ermanent  character  of 
marriage  in  other  Christian  countries.  Such  mar- 
riages are  solemnized  by  a  priest,  and  the  contract- 
ing parties  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion.  A 
candidate  for  holy  orders  is  compelled  to  marry 
once,  as  in  the  Creek  Church,  but  he  cannot  divorce 
his  wife,  and,  if  she  dies,  he  may  not  m.arry  again  ; 
one  matrimonial  venture  alone  is  permitted  tohim." 
Among  the  people  religious  marriages  are  not 
|iopular.  All  travellers  agree  that  the  Abyssinians 
jirefer  to  be  married   by  civil  contract,  as  these 

'  See  Wellhauscn.  00 X,  1893,  p.  462  f. 

-  See  Lane,  The  Thousand  and  One  JXighls,  i.  818  f. 

s  lb.  *  lb.  »  ii.  2,S2  f. 

u  Arabia  Duerla,  Comliridge,  1888,  1.  820  f. 

^  See  Lane,  1.  818  f. 

8  Wilken,  Uet  matriarchnat  blj  de  oude  Arahieren,  p.  18; 
niack  and  Chrvstnl,  Lectures  and  Essa^it  0/  h'iliiam  lioberUvn 
Smith,  p.  f.BO  t'. 

«  O.  Snoiii  k  lIurKronle,  ileklca,  Tlio  Hague,  18SS-S9,  li.  fit. 

10  Soo  novit;lilv.  /I infill  Desfita,  cd.  New  York,  lf)08,  1. 128. 

11  VI.  Wilkcn,  l''r.  cil.  n  80  I.(ine,  lor.  eit. 
19  s*»  Bent,  The  Sacred  Cilv  0/  the  Hlhivpiam,  p.  8  (. 
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maxriages  may  be  dissolved  at  the  desire  of  either 
party  to  the  contract.  This  liberty  is  freely  exer- 
cised. Wives  are  changed  at  will,  by  mutual 
agreement,  a  man  divorcing  his  own  and  manying 
the  wife  divorced  by  another.'  Divorces  do  not 
necessarily  dissolve  friendly  relations  between 
those  who  separate  ;  Parkyns  visited  a  man  whose 
divorced  wife  and  her  children  lived  in  the  same 
compound  with  liim  and  his  new  wife  and  family.^ 
It  frequently  happens  that  those  who  have  been 
divorced  and  have  each  married  others  divorce 
their  second  spouses  and  are  again  reunited.  If 
the  separating  couple  have  children,  the  children 
are  divided.  The  eldest  son  falls  to  the  mother, 
the  eldest  daughter  to  the  father  ;  if  there  is  only 
one  son,  he  goes  with  the  mother  ;  and,  similarly, 
one  daughter  goes  with  the  father  ;  if  the  remaining 
children  are  unequal  in  number,  they  are  divided 
by  lot.3 

In  addition  to  these  irregularities,  there  is  also 
much  concubinage  in  Abyssinia,  as  in  other  Semitic 
countries.  The  levirate  exists  there,  and  its  com- 
pulsion operates  not  only  when  a  brotlier  dies,  but 
when,  as  so  often  happens  in  African  wars,  he 
is  emasculated,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  begetting 
children.* 

These  peculiarities  of  Abyssinian  matrimonial 
life  are  clearly  a  survival  from  early  Semitic  con- 
ditions, and  Christianity  has  never  been  able  to 
eradicate  them. 

When  a  man  desires  to  many  a  girl,  he  applies 
directly  to  her  parents  or  nearest  relatives ;  when 
their  consent  is  obtained,  and  the  dower  arranged, 
the  affair  is  considered  settled,  the  girl  being  given 
no  voice  in  the  matter.  Civil  marriages  are  cele- 
brated by  feasts  much  as  in  other  Semitic  lands,  the 
bridegroom  and  his  friends  feasting  by  themselves, 
and  the  bride  and  her  friends  by  themselves.  After 
a  day  of  festivity,  the  bride  is  carried  to  the  house 
of  her  husband,  and  the  marriage  is  accomplished. 
This  formality  is  observed  no  matter  how  many 
times  the  bride  may  have  been  married  before. 

LlTBRATl'RE. — The  literature  has  been  fully  cited  in  the  notes, 
hut  the  princip.il  works  may  be  here  recapitulated.  C.  J.  M. 
Letonrneau,  The  Evolution  of  Marriaqe,  New  York,  n.d. ; 
E.  W.  Lane,  The  Thousaiid  and  One  Siijhts,  London,  184L  i- 
31S  f. ;  G.  A.  Wilken,  Hrt  matriarchaat  bij  de  oude  Arabienjn, 
Amsterdam,  1884 ;  J.  Wellhausen,  in  GGN,  18D3,  pp.  43S-4S0 ; 
W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia-,  London, 
1903  ;  F.  Buhl,  Die  socialen  Verhaltnisse  der  Hraeliten,  Berlin, 
1899;  G.  A.  Barton,^  Sketch  of  Semitic  Oriij  ins,  Social  and 
Religious,  New  York,  ly02,  ch.  ii.  ;  I.  Benzinger,  'Marriage,' 
m  EBi  lu.  2942-2951;  W.  P.  Paterson,  'Marriage,'  in  HDB, 
iii.  262-277;  J.  F.  McLaughlin,  '  Marriage,' in  ./£  viii.  335 fl.; 
C.  W.  Emmet,  '  .Marriage,'  in  SDB,  pp.  683-587 ;  J.  Kohler 
and  F.  E.  Peiser,  Babtjlonigches  Rechtsleben,  Leipzig,  1890- 
98 :  J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Hammurabi's  Gesetz,  do. 
1904-10,  iii.  4-8 ;  M.  Schorr,  Urkunden  des  altbabylonischen 
Zivil- und  Prozessrechts,  do.  1913,  pp.  5-16;  J.  S.  Black  and 
G.  Chrystal,  Lectures  and  Essays  of  William  Robertson  Smith, 
London,  1912,  p.  686 1.  ;  J.  C.  Hotteii,  Abvssiniaandits  People, 
do.  1S68,  pp.  41 1.,  45 f.,  60;  W.  Winstanley,  A  Visit  to 
Abyssinia,  do.  1881,  ii.  75 (. ;  J.  T.  Bent,  The  Sacred  City  of 
the  Ethiopians,  do.  1893,  pp.  31-36 ;  A.  B.  Wylde,  Modem 
Abyssinia,  do.  1901,  pp.  161,  254. 

George  A.  Bajrton. 

MARRIAGE  (Slavic). — As  early  as  the  pagan 
period  the  family  life  of  the  .Slavs  was  regulated 
by  legal  marriages,  which  were  concluded  in  a 
solemn  manner.  Like  other  nations,  the  ancient 
Slavs  had  two  forms  of  marriage :  marriage  by 
capture  of  a  girl  belonging  to  another  family  or 
tribe,  and  marriage  by  purchase.  In  the  Christian 
period  only  the  latter  was  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
as  a  more  civilized  and  noble  form  of  marriage, 
whereas  marriage  by  capture  was  prohibited  and 
gradually  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  a  series  of 
traditions  and  observances  which  visibly  reflect 
traces  of  the  old  form  of  marriage  by  capture  is 

1  See  Hotten,  Abyssinia  and  its  People,  pp.  41,  45  f.,  60; 
Winstanley,  A  Visit  to  Abyssinia,  ii.  73;.  ;  Bent,  p.  31f. ;  and 
Wylde,  Modem  Abyssinia,  pp.  161,  264. 

*  M.  Parkyns,  Life  in  Abyssinia,  New  York,  1854,  p.  272 1. 

s  Hotten,  p.  41.  4  Letourueau,  p.  265. 


preserved  in  the  wedding  ceremony.  To  these 
customs  belongs,  e.g.,  that  of  stopping  the  bride- 
groom on  his  way  to  the  bouse  of  his  bride  and  that 
of  shutting  the  door  before  the  bridegroom  and 
hiding  the  bride  ;  and  here  may  also  be  mentioned 
the  habit  of  presenting  a  false  bride  to  the  bride- 
groom. In  S.  Russia  the  wedding-guests  engage 
in  symbolical  fights,  which  may  rightly  be  deemed 
a  survival  of  the  ancient  marriage  by  capture. 
The  companions  of  the  bridegroom  violently  attack 
the  house  where  the  bride  lives,  while  her  kinsfolk 
defend  it  and  repel  the  aggressors,  but  at  last  the 
two  parties  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  and  restore 
harmony  by  a  peaceful  negotiation.  The  Southern 
Slavs  (the  Jugoslavs)  have  preserved  the  custom 
of  marriage  by  capture  to  the  present  time,  and, 
where  this  form  of  marriage  has  died  away,  sym- 
bolical traditions  have  taken  its  place. 

The  wedding  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the 
different  Slavic  nations  vary  widely,  but  it  is 
possible  to  discover  in  them  soma  fundamental 
traits  which  are  common  to  all  Slavs,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of  ancient  times, 
while  their  antiquity  is  also  confirmed  by  their 
accordance  with  the  chief  type  of  Indo-European 
wedding  ceremony,  as  reconstructed  by  H.  Hirt 
and  O.  Schrader.'  Among  all  the  Slavic  peoples 
the  first  preliminaries  to  the  ceremony  proper  are 
the  •  wooing '  and  the  marriage  contract.  The 
deputies  of  the  bridegroom  [druiba,  svat,  starosia, 
djever,  etc.)  negotiate  with  the  bride's  father  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  the  marriage  and  arrange 
the  precise  date  for  the  wedding  ceremony.  The 
ceremony  begins  with  the  crowning  of  the  bride 
with  a  wreath  variously  arranged  and  more  or  less 
ornate  ;  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  shake  hands 
as  a  mark  of  their  mutual  consent,  and  pass  three 
times  round  the  table  or  the  hearth.  Thus  the 
nuptial  knot  is  formally  tied,  and  the  pair  give 
each  other  various  presents  of  symbolical  meaning 
(rings,  apples,  wedding-shirts,  etc.).  Afterwards 
the  bride  is  veiled  and  conducted  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  a 
hearty  reception  is  given  her,  and  bread  and  honey 
are  distributed  among  the  guests,  who  cast  upon 
the  bride  various  fruits,  such  as  corn,  millet,  peas, 
nuts,  hops,  rice  (nowadays  sweets),  etc.,  to  express 
their  wish  that  she  may  bear  many  children.  A 
similar  meaning  underlies  the  custom  practised 
by  some  Slavic  peoples  of  placing  a  child  in  the 
bride's  lap  when  she  arrives  at  her  new  home. 
It  is  customary,  when  she  reaches  the  door  of  the 
bridegroom's  house,  to  carry  her  over  the  thres- 
hold and  to  place  her  upon  a  fur,  the  hair  of  which 
is  turned  upwards.  One  of  the  most  significant 
gifts  which  the  wedding-guests  bring  to  the  couple 
is  a  cock  and  a  black  hen.  In  S.  Russia  the  bride 
throws  such  a  hen  under  the  hearth,  probably  as  a. 
sacrifice  for  the  domestic  genii.  A  very  important 
place  in  the  wedding  pastry  is  occupied  by  a  large 
wheat  cake,  decorated  with  eggs,  flowers,  ribbons, 
and  sweets,  which  is  cut  in  pieces  at  the  wedding 
feast  and  distributed  among  the  guests.  To  the 
symbolic  nuptial  ceremonies  belong,  further,  the 
untwisting  or  cutting  of  the  bride's  plaits  and  the 
covering  of  her  hair  with  a  cap-like  scarf.  There 
was  a  rule  among  the  Slavs— which  is  still,  for  the 
most  part,  observed  —  which  obliged  unmarried 
women,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  wear  their 
hair  in  long,  loose  plaits,  while  married  women 
wore  a  cap.  The  bride's  entrance  upon  the  status 
of  a  married  woman  was  symbolized  by  the  cere- 
mony just  mentioned,  which  was  performed  in  a 
closed  room  by  the  women  present.  Then  the 
bride  used  to  unloose  the  shoes  of  her  bridegroom 

I  H.  Hirt,  Indogermanen,  pp.  436-447  ;  O.  Schrader,  ReaUex. 
der  indogerm.  AUertumskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  pp.  353-362, 
Sprachvergleichung  und  Vrgesch.^,  ii.  318-322,  333-336. 
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to  show  her  submission  (aonietiiues  she  even  re- 
ceived symbolical  blows),  and,  after  being  clothed 
in  new  garments  by  the  women  and  the '  best  man,' 
»ho  went  to  bed  with  her  husband  in  the  presence 
of  the  witnesses.  After  the  nuptial  night  purifica- 
tion w.is  performed  in  a  clear  stream  or  at  a  well  ; 
later  on,  this  procedure  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
sprinkling  with  water. 

Besides  these  chief  and  almost  fundamental 
ceremonies,  the  various  Slavic  peoples  have  other 
customs  connected  with  the  )iopular  wedding,  tlu; 
details  of  which  cannot  be  described  at  full  length 
in  this  article.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
notice  that  for  a  long  time  the  people  attached  far 
greater  importance  to  these  domestic  wedding  cere- 
monies than  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Church. 
Historical  documents  testify  that,  even  in  the  16th 
and  ITtli  centuries,  not  only  the  common  people 
but  also  the  more  cultured  classes  regarded  the 
ecclesiastical  ceremony  as  a  purely  religious  act 
without  any  legal  significance.  A  marriage  became 
legal  only  after  the  precise  performance  of  all  pre- 
scribed observances  inherited  from  the  ancestors 
and  consecrated  by  the  family  tradition  ;  and  this 
convnction  is  still  to  be  found  among  some  of  the 
Slavic  nations. 

LrrERATURE. — G.  Krek,  Einleitunnin  die  slav.  Literatttr- 
gcsch.'.  Oraz,  1887,  pp.  196-19S,  S63 ;  F.  S.  Krauss,  Sine  und 
Brauch  der  Sudslaven,  Vienna,  1885.  jip.  331-465  ;  O.  Schrader, 
Sprachrergltichung  und  Urr/csch.^,  Jena,  1906-07,  ii.  322-332. 
All  these  contain  references  to  works  in  Slavic  lant^uages,  as 
does  also  H.  Hirt,  Indrigermaiien,  Strassburg,  1005-07,  p.  711  f. 
See,  (urtlier,  art.  Fauili  (Teutonic  and  Balto-Slavic),  §  i,  vol. 
V-  p.  750.  J.  MXCHAL. 

MARTINEAU.— James  Martineau  (1805-1900) 
was  bom  in  Norwich,  April  21,  1805,  the  fourth 
son  and  seventh  child  of  Thomas  Martineau,  a 
manufacturer  of  bombazine.  Of  Huguenot  an- 
cestry, he  was  also  descended  tlirough  his  father's 
mother  from  John  Meadows,  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers  of  1662.  After  four  years  at  the  Norwich 
Grammar  School  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  at  Bristol  (1819-21),  to  whom 
he  owed  his  '  spiritual  rebirth.'  His  teacher  was  a 
jiioneer  in  education,  and  combined  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  science  as  well  as  psychology  and 
moral  philosophy  with  cWiical  and  mathematical 
training.  Thus  equipped,  he  was  placed  in  machine- 
works  at  Derby,  but  relinquished  his  apprentice- 
ship after  a  year  (partly  under  the  shock  of  a 
bereavement  which  '  turned  him  from  an  engineer 
into  an  evangelist '  [speech  at  Nottingham,  1876  ; 
Carpenter,  James  Martineau,  p.  24]),  and  in  1822 
he  entered  Manchester  College,  York,  as  a  student 
for  the  ministry.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Unitarian  theology  of  Priestley,  and  embraced  his 
necessitarian  pantheism  with  ardour,  though  at 
Bristol  he  liad  read  Wilberforce  and  Hannah 
More,  and  was  not  without  occasional  misgivings 
concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  College  course  he  took  charge  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  school  for  a  year  (1827-28),  and,  after 
a  short  period  of  ministerial  service  in  Dublin 
(1828-32),  terminated  through  his  refusal  of  the 
endowment  known  as  the  Regium  Donum,  he 
began  his  longest  pastorate  in  Liverpool  (1832-ii7). 
In  1840  he  undertook  the  additional  duty  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in 
Manchester  New  College,  on  its  return  from  York 
to  the  city  of  its  foundation.  During  the  erection 
of  the  Hope  St.  Church  by  his  congregation 
(1848-49)  he  spent  fifteen  months  with  his  family 
in  Germany,  returning  to  resume  his  ministry. 
The  transference  of  the  College  to  London  led  to 
bis  settlement  there  in  1857,  and  from  18.j9  ho  also 
ministered  in  Little  Portland  St.  Chapel  till  1872, 
■when  a  threatened  failure  of  health  led  to  his 
rntirement.     In  the  meantime  he  had  succeeded  to 


the  Principalship  of  the  College  in  1869,  which  he 
held  till  June  1885. 

l''or  more  than  lifty  years  he  had  boon  actively 
engaged  in  literary  w  ork  of  many  kinds.  To  the 
religious  denomination  of  his  birth  and  education 
he  gave  unstinted  service,  and  his  was  the  chief 
influence  in  transforming  its  fundamental  theologi- 
cal conceptions,  while  in  the  wider  field  of  philo- 
sophy lie  was  the  powerful  antagonist  of  the 
empiricism  and  utilitarianism  of  the  Mills,  the 
monism  of  Spinoza,  scientific  materialism,  and  the 
agnostic  philosophy  of  Spencer. 

The  Unitarians  of  Martineau's  youth  followed 
the  tradition  of  Locke.  Acccptinjj  the  NT  as  the 
final  authority  in  Christian  doctrine,  they  recog- 
nized Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  whose  teachings 
were  authenticated  by  miracles.  To  this  interpre- 
tation Martineau  remained  faithful  till  after  1832. 
But  further  study  of  the  Gospels  confronted  him 
with  the  predictions  which  imjilied  the  return  of 
Jesus  in  the  lifetime  of  His  disciples  to  judge  the 
world,  and  this  begot  an  investigation  into  the 
.significance  of  revelation  which  led  him  to  declare 
in  his  first  work,  The  liationale  of  Religious  Inqnir;/ 
(1836),  that  '  no  seeming  inspiration  can  estalilish 
anything  contrary  to  reason,  that  the  last  appeal 
in  all  researches  into  religious  truth  must  be  the 
judgments  of  the  human  mind  '  (p.  125).  To  work 
out  this  principle  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  occu- 
pations of  his  life.  He  followed  the  progress  of 
German  critical  study  ;  he  was  familiar  with 
Paulus  and  Strauss ;  he  adopted  the  general  re- 
sults of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  became  their 
earliest  and  most  accomplished  English  exponent 
('The  Creed  and  Heresies  of  Early  Christianity,' 
Westminster  Review,  1853).  By  1845  he  had 
abandoned  the  apostolic  authorshi])  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Rationale 
(1845)  he  cea.sed  to  demand  belief  in  the  gospel 
miracles  as  essential  for  the  Cliristian  name.  In 
the  Prospective  Review  (1845-54)  and  its  successor, 
the  National  Review  (1855-64),  he  secured  an  organ 
for  his  theological  and  philosophical  essays,  while 
others  not  less  brilliant  appeared  in  the  West- 
minster. Indefatigable  in  study,  a  constant  teacher 
of  the  young,  he  devoted  long  courses  of  lectures  to 
the  exposition  of  the  NT  and  the  history  of  Christ- 
ian doctrines,  and  in  his  last  large  treatise.  The 
Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion  (1890),  he  returned 
to  his  earliest  theme.  He  reexamined  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  historical  significance  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  jiresented  Jesus  no  longer  as  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  but  as  the  'prince  of  Saints,'  revealing 
tlie  higliest  possibilities  of  the  soul.  Looking  back 
at  ninety  (1895),  he  wrote  to  William  Knight : 

•  The  substimtion  of  Relipion  at  firet-hand,  straigrht  out  of 
the  immediate  interaction  between  the  soul  and  God,  for 
relig;ion  at  second-hand,  fetched,  by  copying,  out  of  anonymous 
traditions  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
has  been  the  really  di^ectinf.^  though  hardly  coDBcious  aim  of 
my  responsible  years  of  life'  (Carpenter,  p.  640). 

Martineau  thus  remained  to  the  last  a  Unitarian 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  Deity,  and  a  Christian 
in  his  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ.  But  his  position 
was  often  misunderstood,  partly  because  of  his 
sympathy  with  many  aspects  of  traditional  devo- 
tion, and  jiartly  because  of  his  steadfast  refusal  to 
behmg  to  a  Unitarian  Church.  This  was  due  to 
the  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  the  foundation 
on  which  tlie  majority  of  clia])cls  occupied  by 
Unitarians  wimb  held.  Some  of  these  had  been 
founded  in  the  17tli  cent,  others  in  the  18th,  by 
the  English  Presbyterians,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Baxter,  had  stood  for  '  Catholicism  against 
all  i)artie8,'  and  repudiated  creeds  of  '  human  im- 
position.' In  dedicating  their  chapels  '  for  the 
wor.ship  of  (ioil  by  Protestant  Dissenters '  (some- 
times  specified    as    Presbj-terians,  sometimes  as 
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Indepeudeuts,  sometimes  as  both  togetliei),  they 
deliberately  rejected  all  limiting  doctrinal  names. 
By  slow  processes  of  Scripture  study  many  minis- 
ters and  congiegations  gradually  became  Unitarian 
in  theology.  Attention  was  at  length  called  to 
this  issue,  and  a  suit  was  instituted  against  the 
trustees  of  a  charity  in  York  founded  by  Lady 
Hewley,  whose  husband,  Sir  John  Hewley  (M.P. 
for  York  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  had  been  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  de- 
cision (December  1833),  which  displaced  the  Uni- 
tarian trustees,  was  at  once  seen  to  imperil  the 
tenure  of  all  the  chapels  of  similar  foundation  ; 
and  after  long  litigation  the  existing  worshippers 
were  secured  in  possession  only  by  the  Dissenters' 
Chapels  Act  (1844).  The  controversy  had  a  life- 
long effect  on  Martineau's  views  of  the  true  basis 
of  Church  union.  To  the  association  of  individuals 
for  the  promotion  of  Unitarian  teaching  he  re- 
mained constant  all  his  life.  But  he  could  not 
accept  a  theological  name  as  a  condition  for  religious 
fellowship.  It  was  inevitablj'  exclusive  instead  of 
catholic  ;  it  seemed  to  involve  treachery  to  his 
spiritual  ancestors ;  it  barred  the  way  to  those 
very  possibilities  of  change  which  had  been  the 
secret  of  the  Unitarian  advance.  Deeply  conscious 
of  indebtedness  to  various  schools  of  religious  life, 
Martineau  endeavoured  (18GS)  to  form  a  Free 
Christian  Union,  which  was  joined  by  rejiresenta- 
tive  men  of  every  British  Church,  but  was  dis- 
banded two  years  later.  Subsequently  he  worked 
*  out  a  scheme  for  '  the  National  Church  as  a  Federal 
Union'  (CR  li.  [1887]  408  ff.),  which  proposed  to 
abolish  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  to  release  the 
Church  of  England  from  State  control,  and  asso- 
ciate it  with  the  other  communions  in  a  United 
English  Christian  Church.  The  plan  aroused  con- 
siderable academic  interest,  but  the  Bill  in  w  liich 
it  was  embodied  was  never  actually  laid  before 
Parliament. 

From  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Liverpool, 
Martineau  had  been  continuously  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  writing,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  young 
was  a  prominent  cause  of  the  changed  view  of  the 
moral  consciousness  which  led  to  the  reconstruction 
of  his  philosophy.  Trained  in  the  pantheistic 
necessitarianism  of  Priestlej',  he  had  lived  under 
a  habitual  tension  of  obligation  without  realizing 
its  significance.  Many  influences  now  contributed 
to  give  it  new  meaning.  AVordsworth  had  long 
been  his  favourite  poet ;  Plato  called  forth  his 
admiration  for  '  the  fair  and  good  ' ;  Coleridge  and 
Carlyle  revealed  unsuspected  deeps  of  thought  and 
passion  in  human  nature ;  Channing  emphasized 
its  freedom  and  dignity.  In  reviewing  Bentham's 
'  Deontology '  {Monthly  Rejmsitory,  1834),  while 
still  placing  the  '  criterion  of  right '  in  the  '  ten- 
dency of  an  action  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an 
agent,'  he  laid  stress,  against  Bentham,  on  the 
reality  and  worth  of  the  disinterested  affections, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  wholly  new  set  of 
moral  values.  The  questions  of  his  pupils,  his 
persistent  NT  studies,  and  the  hymns  of  the 
Wesleys  opened  new  aspects  of  the  inner  life  ;  and 
in  the  lecture  on  '  Moral  Evil '  in  the  Liverpool 
Controversy  (1839)  he  formally  abandoned  the 
determinism  of  his  youth.  The  change  involved 
many  modifications.  He  ceased  to  regard  revela- 
tion as  '  communicated  truth  ' ;  it  was  effected 
through  character ;  its  organ  was  the  conscience 
and  the  atlections ;  its  supreme  historic  type  was 
seen  in  Christ  as  the  image  of  the  Father. 

Reinforced  by  his  reading  of  Kant,  and  in 
opposition  on  the  one  hand  to  the  'association' 
philosophy  of  James  Mill,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
monistic  schemes  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  Maitincau 
began  to  work  out  his  new  analysis  of  man's  moral 
n.ature.    The  spliere  of  judgment  was  transferred 


from  consequences  without  to  springs  of  action 
within.  In  this  inner  world  lay  a  multitude  of 
appetites  and  energies,  which  were  not  all  of  equal 
rank.  When  they  were  examined  side  bj-  .'•ide, 
some  revealed  themselves  as  higher,  while  others 
fell  into  a  lower  place;  and  this  distinction  of  rank 
was  irresolvable  into  any  other  element  such  as 
order,  truth,  beauty,  sympathy,  or  reason.  All 
moral  estimates,  therefore,  Yiereprrfercntial ;  there 
was  always  an  alternative  before  the  mind,  and  the 
power  to  recognize  these  diverse  values  lay  with 
conscience,  which  pronounced  this  better  and  that 
worse.  This  view  was  first  expounded  in  the 
Prospective  (1845),  in  an  essay  on  Whewell's 
'  Elements  of  Morality,'  and  led  to  the  definition  : 
'  Every  action  is  rir/lit  which,  in  the  presence  of  a 
lower  principle,  follows  a  higher;  every  action  is 
wrong  which,  in  the  presence  of  a  higher  principle, 
follows  a  lower '  {Essays,  iii.  352).  The  year 
before,  during  a  visit  to  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
had  described  JIartineau  as  '  the  victim  of  con- 
science.' He  was  to  become  the  gieatest  English 
moralist  since  Butler.  Here  was  the  witness  of 
Deity  within  ;  here  the  access  of  the  soul  to  divine 
things ;  here  the  true  ground  for  the  conception 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  define  as  '  the  peren- 
nial Indwelling  of  God  in  Man  and  in  the  Universe.' 
Alongside  this  view  of  man's  ethical  constitution 
ran  an  exposition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  (in  a  review  of  J.  D.  Morell's  Historkal  and 
Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of 
Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  London,  184G, 
in  Prospective,  1846) :  '  The  act  of  Perception 
gives  us  simultaneous  knowledge  of  subject  and 
object '  (p.  562).  Again  and  again  in  subsequent 
essays  Martineau  vindicated  this  '  natural  dualism' 
against  idealism  on  the  one  hand  and  pantheism  on 
the  other,  and  vigorously  defended  the  veracity  of 
our  faculties.  But  perception  involved  more  than 
passive  consciousness  ;  it  was  evoked  by  resistance 
and  the  efl'ort  needed  to  overcome  it ;  besides  the 
space-relation  of  the  I  and  the  not-I,  a  cause-rela- 
tion was  revealed  in  the  same  antithesis.  In  the 
strenuous  conviction  of  personality  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  ethical  experience,  Martineau  found 
the  true  meaning  of  cause  ;  its  seat  was  in  the 
personal  power  of  the  will,  and  this  he  boldly 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  surrounding 
scene.  The  '  not-self  must  be  comprehended  per- 
sonally ;  its  varied  energies  were  but  the  mani- 
festations of  one  living  Will.  Science,  by  the 
rising  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  might 
point  to  their  ultimate  identity.  Martineau 
entrenched  himself  securely  in  his  prophetic  re- 
cognition of  the  part  played  by  the  same  energj- 
in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  The  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God  was  a  moral  relation.  Knoivn 
in  the  conscience,  He  was  one ;  the  manifoldness 
of  the  world,  therefore,  was  only  the  veil  of  a 
hidden  unity  ;  and  the  foundations  of  theism  were 
thus  laid  on  the  conception  of  God  as  cause  of  the 
universe  and  revealer  of  righteousness  in  man. 

Such  was  the  general  scheme  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion  w  hich  Martineau  worked  out  with  rich 
elaboration  in  the  next  forty  years.  His  sojourn 
in  Germany  and  his  renewed  studies  in  Plato  and 
Hegel  gave  him  a  securer  hold  of  great  ontological 
conceptions.  He  described  it  afterwards  as  'a 
new  intellectual  birth.'  But  he  remained  faithful 
to  the  English  tradition  of  psychological  method, 
and  slowly  built  up  the  fabric  of  thought  on  the 
basis  of  self-knowledge.  Again  and  again  he 
sought  to  constnict  a  table  of  the  springs  of  action 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  worth.  This  was 
finallj  embodied  in  the  first  of  his  three  large 
treatises.  Types  of  Ethical  Theo-ry  (2  vols.,  1885). 
After  reviewing  '  unpsychological  theories,'  tran- 
scendental (Plato),  immanental  (Descartes,  Male- 
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branclie,  Siiiiioza),  and  iiliysical  (Comte),  he  ex- 
pounded (vol.  ii.)  liis  own  iuterpi elation  of  the 
nature  of  moral  antlioiity.  This  involved  a  classi- 
lication  of  the  propeusions,  passions,  all'cctions, 
and  sentiments,  and  an  arrangenieut  of  them  in  a 
scale  of  values.  The  scheme  thus  wrought  out  of 
human  experience  was  then  contrasted  with  the 
hedonist  ethics  of  the  older  utilitarians,  and  the 
moditications  introduied  by  tlie  idea  of  evolution. 
In  nn^jhasizing  '  Hitches  in  the  Evohitionary 
Deduction'  he  denied  that  laws  of  matter  and 
motion  could  explain  the  genesis  of  consciousness, 
while  the  feeling  of  moral  right  and  freedom  in- 
volved another  point  of  fresh  departure.  The 
section  on  '  Conscience  developed  into  Social  Con- 
sensus and  Religion  '  further  supplied  hints  which 
moditied  the  stress  of  individualism  in  some  of  his 
earlier  writings. 

The  stream  of  Essays  had  ceased  for  some  years 
after  the  suspension  of  the  National  Revieiv  (XiQi)  ; 
but  an  important  address  on  Rdigion  an  affected 
bi/  ^for/em  Materialism  (1874),  suggested  by  John 
l^yndall's  discourse  to  the  British  Association  at 
Belfast,  and  its  sequel.  Modern  Materialism:  its 
Attitude  towards  Theology  (1876),  brought  Mar- 
tineau  again  prominently  into  the  field  of  philo- 
sophical discussion.  Two  other  addresses,  Ideal 
Substitutes  for  God  (1879)  and  The  Relation 
between  Ethics  and  Religion  (1881),  belonged  to 
the  period  in  which  he  was  slowly  completing 
the  treatise  modestly  entitled  .-1  Study  of  Religion 
(2  vols.,  1888).  It  opened  with  an  investigation  of 
the  limits  of  human  intelligence,  a  fresh  defence 
of  '  natural  realism,'  a  plea  for  the  objective  reality 
of  space  and  time,  a  reply  to  the  empirical  doctrine 
that  we  know  nothing  but  phenomena,  and  a 
refutation  of  the  agnosticism  of  Spencer.  God  had 
been  presented  at  the  outset  as  a  'divine  Mind 
and  Will  ruling  the  Universe  and  holding  Moral 
relations  with  mankind'  (vol.  i.  p.  1);  and  the 
bases  of  theism  in  the  doctrine  of  His  sole  causa- 
tion in  the  natural  order  and  His  perfection  in  the 
moral  order  were  re-established  and  supported 
with  fresh  illustration.  The  teleological  concep- 
tions which  had  been  discarded  in  earlier  revolt 
against  Paley  were  now  revived  on  a  far  wider 
scale,  and  the  presence  of  rational  ends  was  dis- 
played with  varied  scientific  knowledge  in  the  vast 
process  of  evolution.  Assuming  the  results  of  his 
analysis  of  human  nature  in  the  previous  treatise, 
Martineau  then  argued  that  the  principle  of  obli- 
gation implied  the  presence  within  us  of  a  moral 
order  in  which  God  was  disclosed  as  transcendently 
holy.  The  intelligent  Purpose  and  the  righteous 
Will  w  ere  then  identified  ;  the  place  of  pain  and 
sin  under  such  a  rule  was  defined  ;  and  the  theodicy 
concluded  w  ith  a  refutation  of  pantheism  and  a 
defence  of  human  freedom.  A  final  book  carried 
the  argument  up  to  '  the  Life  to  come.' 

Martineau's  last  word  on  the  grounds  of  belief 
and  their  illustration  in  the  NT  was  uttered  in 
The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion  already  cited,  in 
which  the  origins  of  Christianity  were  expounded 
with  remarkable  force  and  daring  (1890).  The 
work  was  less  technical  than  its  predecessors,  and 
appealed  to  the  wide  circle  of  those  who  had  found 
invaluable  help  in  the  author's  devotional  vvritings. 
In  the  Endeavours  after  tlw  Christian  Life  {2  vols., 
18-13-47)  he  had  unfolded  secrets  of  personal 
religion  and  moral  exjierience  in  language  often  of 
lyrical  poignanc}'.  Successive  collections  of  hymns 
(18:51,  1840,  1874)  testified  to  his  deep  sympathy 
with  many  tyjies  of  Christian  devotion.  Later 
series  of  Hours  of  Thovght  on  Sacred  Things  (1876, 
1879)  carried  on  the  application  of  his  thought  to 
the  varied  incidents  of  the  human  lot.  A  small 
book  of  Home  Prayers  was  issued  (1891 )  in  response 
tAJ   the  urgency  of    many    friends,   and    in    four 


volumes  of  Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses  (1890- 
91)  he  gathered  up  those  of  his  detached  writings 
which  lie  wished  to  preserve.  Even  their  wide 
range,  over  history,  science,  and  philosophy,  does 
not  exhaust  the  whole  scope  of  his  productiveness, 
which  included  political  economy  and  psvchologj-. 
In  the  theological  timidity  and  the  ecclesiastical 
strife  of  the  early  Victorian  era  he  stood  forth 
(often  alone)  as  the  fearless  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  freedom.  Later  years  brought 
unsought  appreciation.  Gladstone  designated 
him  as  'the  greatest  of  living  thinkers';  and  a 
younger  philosopher  (A.  Seth  Priugle-Pattison, 
HJ  i.  [1903]  444)  aptly  fixed  the  character  of  his 
service  to  his  age  by  describing  him  as  '  an  ideal 
champion  of  the  spiritual  view  of  the  world  in  a 
time  of  transition  and  intellectual  insecurity.' 

LiTKRATCRE.— Besides  the  works  already  named,  some  of 
Martineau's  earli";  writin(f8  were  collected  by  American  friends 
in  Miscellanies,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1S52,  Studies  of  Christian- 
ity, London,  1858,  and  Essays  J'hitosophiral  and  Theotoaical, 
2  vols.,  do.  1883.  We  may  also  name  bis  Lectures  in  the  Liver- 
pool Contro^-ersy  (1839),  A  Study  of  Spinoza,  do.  1882,  and 
National  Duties  and  other  Sertnoyis  and  Addresses,  do.  1903. 
See,  further,  A.  W.  Jackson,  James  Martineau,  a  Dio'jraphy 
and  a  Study,  do.  1900  ;  J.  Drummond  and  C.  B.  Upton,  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Ja)nes  Martineau,  2  vols.,  do.  Iy02  ;  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  James  Martineau,  Theologian  and  Teacher,  do. 

1906.  J.  EsTLiN  Carpenter. 

MARTYRS.— See  Saints  and  Martyrs. 

MARY. — The  following  article,  dealing  with 
the  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  starts  from  the 
Scriptural  and  orthodox  positions  (1)  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  became 
man,  being  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  (2)  that,  inasmuch  as  He 
is  thus  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and 
one  person  for  ever,  so  is  she,  His  mother,  truly 
and  properly  described  as  Theotokos  and  Virgo 
Deipara — the  Mother  or  Hringer-forth  of  Our  Lord 
and  God,  who  was  God  when  He  issued  from  her 
virgin  womb,  wearing  the  manhood  which  of  her 
substance  had  been  prepared  for  Him,  which  He 
had  taken  to  Himself,  which  He  carried  with  Him 
to  the  Cross,  which  He  raised  in  spiritual  glory 
from  the  tomb,  which  He  wears  for  ever  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  These  things 
are  part  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  ; 
they  are  treated  here  as  historical  facts. 

Another  matter  which,  though  Scripture  is  silent 
upon  it,  unquestionably  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  cult  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  assumed  in  this  article  in  accordance  with 
the  view  of  overwhelmingly  the  larger  part  of 
Christendom,  viz.  her  perpetual  virginity  :  '  virgo 
concepit,  virgo  peperit,  virgo  permansit.'  With 
the  general  question  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints, 
and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  practice,  this 
article  is  not  concerned. 

The  only  questions,  therefore,  to  be  here  dis- 
cussed concern  the  implications  of  these  facts.  We 
shall  inquire  historically  (1)  what  was  inferred 
from  them  in  the  Apostolic  and  early  ages  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  duty  of  Christians  towards  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  the  Lord  ;  (2)  when  and  how 
the  wide-spread  developments  of  her  cult  arose ; 
and  (3)  the  grounds  on  which  these  developments 
have  been  justified,  or  are  rejected,  by  those  who 
accept  the  facts. 

I.  In  Holy  Scripture.  —  Over  and  above  the 
witness  borne  by  the  four  Evangelists  to  our  Lord's 
having  a  human  mother  (Mk  3",  Jn  2'''  6'-)  whose 
name  was  Mary  (Mk  6'),  and  the  direct  statements 
of  two  of  them  (Mt  P»,  Lk  1"- ")  that  she  was  a 
pure  virgin  when  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
she  conceived  and  bore  our  Saviour,  we  have  in 
the  third  Evangelist  several  notes  expressive  of 
the   high  reverence  and  honour  due  to  her.     St. 
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Luke  records  the  angelic  salutation,  '  Hail,  thou 
that  art  highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee ' 
(1^) ;  and  the  angelic  assurance,  '  Thou  hast  found 
favour  with  God'  (!*>).  He  makes  it  plain  that 
she  was  the  moral,  and  not  simply  the  physical, 
instrument  of  the  Incarnation  ;  he  brings  out  her 
wonderful  faith,  believing  in  God's  power,  seeking 
no  sign,  though  she  gets  one,  and  asking  only  what 
course  the  divine  call  may  require  her  to  adopt 
(1**);  his  naiTative  evinces  her  conscious  risking 
'  the  reproach  among  men  with  which  the  poor 
Jews  still  blaspheme  her  Son  and  revile  herself 
(Pusey,  Eirenicon,  ,ii.  25)  ;  and  he  records  how 
'Elizabeth,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'  saluted 
her,  '  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed 
is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.  And  whence  is  this  to 
me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to 
me?  .  .  .  And  blessed  is  she  that  believed' 
(l""").  Mary  herself,  in  her  inspired  song,  while 
acknowledging  that  God  is  her  Saviour  too,  expects 
from  '  all  generations '  a  like  honour  to  that 
which  Elizabeth  had  assigned  her,  and  speaks  of 
'  the  great  things '  that  God  had  done  for  her  (l''^'-). 

Yet,  while  the  NT  thus  justifies  the  Church's 
instinct  of  loving  and  reverential  gratitude  to  the 
Holy  Mother  of  the  Lord,  and  authorizes  the 
naming  of  her  ^^'ith  lofty  titles,  it  presents  us  with 
not  one  instance  of  her  influence  with  Christ  being 
invoked  either  in  her  lifetime  or  after  her  de- 
parture. At  Cana,  when  she  does  interpose,  she  is 
bidden  wait  His  time  ;  and  her  advice  to  those 
whom  she  is  sure  that  He  will  help  is,  '  Whatsoever 
He  saith  unto  you,  do  it'  (Jn  ^•').  When,  on 
another  occasion,  she  '  sent  unto  him,  calling  liim,' 
He  apparently  did  not  go,  but  answered,  '  Wlioso- 
ever  shall  do  tlie  will  of  God,  the  same  is  .  .  .  my 
mother'  (Mk  S''"^,  Lk  8™  ).  When  a  woman  ex- 
claimed, '  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,'  He 
replied,  '  Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the 
word  of  God,  and  keep  it '  (Lk  11"-  ^).  He  does  not 
imply,  of  course,  that  Mary  had  not  these  graces — 
they  were  conspicuous  in  her ;  but  He  certainly 
puts  the  moral  virtue  higher  than  even  her  unique 
privilege.  And  when,  from  the  Cross,  He  com- 
mends her  to  St.  John  saying,  '  Behold,  thy  mother,' 
and  him  to  her,  '  Behold,  thy  son,'  while  to  have  her 
■vvith  him  in  '  his  own  home '  (Jn  19™'-)  was  doubtless 
a  precious  legacy  to  the  theologian  apostle,  yet  the 
ob\'ious  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words  was  rather 
that  St.  John  should  take  care  of  her  than  that  she 
should  be  his  protectress  (R.  Stier,  The  Words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1855-58,  vii. 
467  fl".,  on  Jn  19^^-  ^).  There  is  certainly  no  evidence 
in  St.  John  or  elsewhere  in  the  NT  that  he,  or  any 
other,  so  much  as  thought  of  her  being  established 
as  a  mother  to  pity  all  Christians,  and  help  them 
in  their  approach  to  Christ.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  expound  the  passage,  as  some  Protestant  writers 
(even  Stier,  loc.  cit.)  have  not  hesitated  to  do,  as 
an  intimation  that  all  Christ's  earthly  relation- 
ships— even  Mary's  to  Him  as  His  mother — ceased 
and  determined  by  His  death  is  to  come  perilously 
near  the  denial  of  His  abiding  manhood  whereby, 
as  our  High  Priest  within  the  veil,  He  is  still 
'  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities '  (He 
4'').  A  sufficient  explanation  of  our  Lord's  neither 
calling  her  here  His  mother  nor  naming  either 
St.  John  or  her  is  supplied  when  we  take  it  as  an 
instance  of  His  considerateness  :  had  He  betrayed 
the  relationship,  those  who  mocked  at  Him  would 
not  have  been  slow  to  insult  her ;  and  the  newly 
re-awakened  courage  of  the  disciple  might  have 
again  been  shaken  by  the  utterance  of  their  names. 

The  only  other  notices  of  Mary  in  the  NT  are 
(1)  the  mention  of  her  by  St.  Luke  (Ac  1")  in  the 
place  of  honour  as  the  first,  and  only  one  named, 
among  the  Christian  %\omen,  and  as  still,  after  the 
Ascension,  '  the  mother  of  Jesus ' ;  (2)  the  reference 


to  her  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  i*)  as  'a  woman' — an 
obvious  allusion  to  the  Protevangelium  (Gn  3") ; 
and  (3)  St.  John's  taking  from  her  experiences 
certain  features  for  his  prophetic  portrait  of  the 
Church  as  the  sun-clothed  woman  (Rev  12). 

2.  In  the  first  three  centuries. — The  Christian 
literature  of  this  period  keeps  in  regard  to  Mary 
strictly  to  the  lines  of  the  NT.  References  to  her 
are  sparse  ;  and  these,  though  distinct  as  to  her 
being  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Lord  and  therefore 
to  be  honoured,  give  no  suggestion  of  aught  that 
could  be  called  a  cult  of  her.  Polycarp's  short 
Epistle  does  not  contain  her  name ;  but  in  his 
Life  by  Pionius  there  is  this  : 

*  He,  according:  to  the  prophecy,  .  .  .  being  born  of  an  un- 
defiled  and  spotless  virgin'  (xiii.). 

In  the  Apology  of  Aristides  she  is  simply  '  a 
Hebrew  virgin. '  Ignatius,  in  the  short  recension 
of  his  seven  Epistles  (here  regarded  as  genuine),  is 
fuller. 

He  tells  (ad  Ephes.  xix.)  how  the  virginity  of  Mary  deceived 
the  Deceiver  ;  that  *  hidden  from  the  prince  of  this  world  were 
the  virginity  of  Mary  and  her  childbearing  .  .  .  mysteries 
wrought  in  the  silence  of  God,  now  to  be  cried  aloud ' ;  he 
adores  our  Sa\-iour,  'Son  of  Mary  and  Son  of  God' ;  and  be 
insists  {ad  Trait,  is.  f.)  that  His  birth  of  her  demonstrates 
against  the  Docetist^  that  His  flesh  ;is  a  reality  and  no  sem- 
blance ;  but  the  correspondence  between  Ignatius  and  the 
Virgin  is  a  Latin  forgery,  which  never  existed  in  the  Greek,  and 
is  based  on  the  saint's  use  of  the  word  xpio-To-^nipo?. 

Justin  Martyr  {Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.)  and  Irenseus 
speak  of  her  as  does  the  Puritan  Milton,  as  '  the 
second  Eve.' 

'  The  knot  of  Eve's  disobedience  was  loosed  by  the  obedience 
of  Mary  ;  for  what  the  Virgin  Eve  had  bound  fast  through  un- 
belief that  did  the  Virgin  Mary  set  free  through  faith '  (Irenaeus, 
adv.  B<vr.  in.  xxii.  4).  And  again  he  dwells  on  the  moral  side 
o(  her  part  in  the  Incarnation  :  '  Mary,  having  a  man  betrothed 
to  her  and  being  nevertheless  a  virgin,  by  yielding  obedience 
became  the  cause  of  salvation  to  herself  and  to  the  whole 
human  race '  (ift.). 

If,  however,  we  find  Irena;us,  in  the  barbarous 
Latin  version  of  his  works,  calling  Mary  the  '  advo- 
cata'  of  Eve,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that 
his  Greek  had,  apparently,  awiiyopos,  which  implies 
not  advocacy  in  our  sense,  hut  rebuke.  Origen 
supplies  one  of  the  only  two  places  in  the  Fathers 
where  the  words  of  our  Lord  from  the  Cross  to 
her  and  to  St.  John  have  the  least  appearance  of 
ascribing  to  her  a  permanent  office  for  Christians. 

'  Seeing  that,  according  to  those  who  think  soundly  of  her, 
Mary  had  no  other  son  save  Jesus  ;  and  that  Jesus  said  to  her, 
"Behold,  thy  son,"  therefore  those^in  whom  Christ  lives  are 
sons  of  Mary '  {in  Joan.  i.  6). 

But  does  this  go  further  than  Christ's  own,  '  Be- 
hold, my  mother  and  my  brethren '  (Mt  12*', 
Mk  3»')?  Both  Origen  and  Tertullian,  like 
Ignatius  before  them,  draw  from  her  motherhood 
of  Christ  arguments  against  Gnostic  or  Docetic 
heresy.  Yet  even  of  the  Gnostics  —  so  strong 
already  was  the  Church's  faith  in  the  Virgin-birth 
of  the  Redeemer — several  were  constrained  to  admit 
the  fact,  while  others,  allowing  that  He  issued 
from  her  womb,  protested  that  He  drew  nothing 
from  her  substance. 

If  any  cult  of  the  Virgin  existed  in  these  early 
centuries,  it  is  in  the  records  of  the  Church's 
worship  at  the  time  that  we  should  expect  to  find 
it,  rather  than  in  the  treatises  of  divines  or  the 
apologies  of  the  defenders  of  the  faith.  But  such 
accounts  of  the  Church  service  of  the  period  as 
have  come  down  to  tis  exhibit  precisely  the  same 
features  as  do  the  writings  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Fathers.  No  mention  of  Mary's  name,  no  refer- 
ence to  her,  occurs  in  the  notices  of  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  NT  ;  nor  in  the  liturgical  thanks- 
giving in  the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome ; 
nor  in  the  Didache  ;  nor  in  Justin  Martyr's  or 
Tertullian's  account  of  the  Eucharistic  service. 
"The  only  place  where  an  invocation  of  St.  Mary 
could  come  in  is  at  the  Commemoration  of  Martyrs 
and  the  Commemoration  of  the  Departed  ;  and  on 
this  all  that  St.  Cyprian  has  to  say  is  : 
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'  Eocleslastical  discipline  teaches,  as  the  ftiilhful  know,  that 
nt  the  point  where  the  nmrtyrs  are  imnicd  at  the  altar  of  God, 
there  tney  are  not  prayed  for ;  but  for  others  who  are  commemo- 
rated prayer  is  offered '  (ii'p;^.  i.  [Opfra,  Oxford,  1682,  p.  8]). 

Tlioru  is  no  direct  evidence  that  among  '  tlie 
martyrs  '  the  Virpin  was  so  much  as  mentioned. 

Tlie  one  thing  m  these  centuries  that  points  in 
the  direction  of  any  cult  of  lier  in  the  (.'hurcli  is 
the  appearance,  somewhere  in  the  2nd  cent.,  of  an 
apocryplial  Evangdium  Jacobi,  whicli  was  very 
popular  and  became  the  basis  of  two  later  works, 
Liber  de  Infantia  Mariw  et  Christi  Salvatoris  aiul 
Evangelium  de  Nativitate  Marke.  It  is  from  these 
that  the  '  traditional '  names  of  her  parents, 
Joachim  and  Anna,  have  been  derived,  and  tlie 
story  of  Mary's  nurture  in  the  Temple  from  her  thinl 
to  her  twelfth  year.  These  books,  if  they  were  not 
genuine,  at  least  met  a  growing  and  significant 
demand,  wliich  was  not  checked  by  their  condemna- 
tion as  heretical  in  the  earliest  papal  index  exjmrga- 
torinx  attributed  to  Pope  Gelasius  (A.D.  492^96). 

3.  During  the  period  of  the  four  great  councils 
(A.D.  325-451). — With  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino Christianity  became  fashionable,  and, 
as  Newman  inits  it,  the  spirit  of  the  world  was 
poured  into  the  Church  (The  Ariajis  of  the  Fourth 
Centiiri/,  London,  1S76,  p.  258).  The  leaders  of 
the  faithful  had  to  raise  their  standard  against 
an  inrush  at  once  of  pagan  sensuality  and  of 
heresies  born  of  pagan  conceptions  of  the  Godhead. 
It  is  among  the  latter  that  we  find  the  earliest 
notice  in  Christian  history  of  an  actual  worship  of 
St.  Mary.  Epiphanius  reckons  it  a  heresy  (Hcrr. 
lx.\i.\.)  that  'certain  women  In  Thrace,  Scythia, 
and  Arabia'  were  in  the  habit  of  adoring  the 
Virgin  as  a  goddess  and  ofl'ering  to  her  a  certain 
kintl  of  cake  (KoKKvplia  rivi.),  whence  he  calls  them 
'  Collyridians.'  Their  practice  (cf.  Jer  44'")  and 
the  notion  underlying  it  were  nndoubtedly  relies 
of  heatlienism  always  familiar  with  female  deities. 
Epiphanius  rebukes  them  : 

'  Let  Mary  be  had  in  honour,  but  let  the  Lord  be  worshipped  ' 
(.Ben.  Ixxix.  9). 

'  Honour  to  Mary '  was  inevitably  augmented 
by  the  Church's  answer  (true  and  necessary  as 
that  answer  was)  to  the  much  more  formidable 
heresy  of  Arius.  Arianism,  stumbling  at  the 
awful  mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh  (Jn  1"), 
and  chiming  in  with  the  old  pagan  conceptions  of 
gods  older  and  younger,  greater  and  less,  presented 
to  men  the  Eternal  Son  as  only  the  first  of  creatures. 
It  did  not  deny  that  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin, 
but,  by  denying  that  He  who  issued  fiom  her 
v\omb  was  personally  God,  it  lowered  the  greatness 
and  the  glory  of  her  motherhood.  It  is  not  so 
much,  however,  in  the  interests  of  her  dignity  as 
for  the  utterance  of  the  full  truth  concerning 
Christ  that  the  orthodo.\  theologians  of  this  period 
are  accustomed  to  refer  to  her.  This  holds  of  them 
all — of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  of  Athanasius, 
Basil,  and  the  Gregorys,  of  Ambrose  and  Augus- 
tine as  well  as  of  Leo.  It  was  in  this  connexion 
that  Athanasius  had  spoken  of  her  as  6(ot6kos  long 
before  the  Ncstorian  preacher  shocked  the  congie- 
gation  of  St.  Sophia  by  refusing  her  the  title. 

Athanasius  gave  it  her  because  *  from  thp  flesh  of  holy  Mary 
the  Son  of  God  by  essence  and  nature  did  proceed.  .  . ".  How 
can  thev  wish  to  be  called  Christians  who  a.ssert  that  the  Word 
descended  on  a  holy  man  as  upon  one  of  the  prophet^s,  and 
deny  that  He  Himself  became  Man,  taking  the  body  from 
Mary  ? '  (Ep.  lix.  'ad  Eplct.'  2)  ;  and,  ft^'ain,  becaiifie, '  when  He 
was  descending  to  us,  lie  fashioned  His  body  for  Himself  from 
a  Virgin,  thus  to  alTord  to  all  no  small  proof  of  His  Godhead, 
in  that  lie  who  formed  this^is  also  Maker  of  everything  else  as 
weir(d€  Incam.  Verbi,  xviii.).i 

I  Athanasius  was  anxious  to  secure  the  reoUty  of  our  Lord's 
manhood  no  less  than  His  divinity ;  and  in  support  of  this  truth 
also  he,  lilce  Ignatius  before  him,  appeals  to  Christ's  birth  of 
Mary;  'Human  then,  by  nature,  was  that  which  was  froru 
.Mary  according;  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  true  was  the  body 
lit  the  I/Ord,  True  it  was,  since  it  was  the  same  with  ours. 
Tor  Mary  was  our  sister,  since  we  are  all  from  Adam '  (/•/ii.  lix. 
•..dKpi.l.'T).  I 


In  like  manner,  Gregory  of  Nys.sa,  '  Have  any  of 
ourselves  dared  to  .say  "  Mother  of  Man  "  of  that 
most  holy  Virgin  the  Mother  of  God  ?'  [E/i.  xix.) ; 
and  Ambrose,  'Talis  decetj)artus  Denm  '  (Ilynm 
iv.  'de  Adventu  Domini'  [I'L  xvi.  1474]).  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  with  eijual  force,  uses  Christ's  birth 
of  Mary  as  demonstrating  the  companion  truth  of 
His  real  m.anhood. 

*  Relieye  that  ithis  Only-Begotten  Son  of  God  .  .  .  was  be- 
gotten of  the  holy  Virgin  by  Ibe  Holy  Obost,  and  wos  made 
Man,  not  in  seeming  and  mere  t;ho\y,  but  in  truth  ;  nor  yet  by 
passing  ttirough  a  channel,  but  truly  of  her  made  flesh.  ...  if 
the  Incarnation  was  a  phantoni,  salvation  is  a  phantom  too* 
(Cat.  Lect.  iv.  9). 

All  the  heresies,  we  may  say,  of  tliis  period  were, 
in  one  form  or  another,  denials  of  the  Incarnation  ; 
they  all  fixed  men's  thoughts  on  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  our  Lord  Himself,  '  What  think  ye  of 
the  Christ?  whose  son  is  he?'  (Mt  22'-).  It  was 
impossible  foi  the  Church  to  refute  any  of  them 
without  speaking,  as  of  God  His  Father,  so  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  His  Mother — to  reply  to  Macedonian- 
i.sm,  with  its  denial  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  who  overshadowed  her  (Lk  1'')  ;  to  Apolli- 
narianism,  which,  refusing  to  Christ  a  human  soul, 
cut  oil'  from  His  sacred  heart  its  thousandfold 
return  of  her  love ;  and  then  to  Nestorianism, 
which,  dissolving  the  unity  of  Christ's  Person,  by 
one  and  the  same  stroke  reduced  the  Saviour  from 
being  Himself  the  Word  incarnate  to  a  man  in 
close  association  with  the  W^ord,  and  made  Mary 
the  mother  only  of  a  human  infant.  All  these 
errors  helped  to  burn  in  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Christians  of  that  age  the  truth  which  E.  B. 
Pusey  tells  us  so 

•startled  him  in  his  young  days  when  first  it  fiasbcti  upon  him 
that  it  must  be  true,  thai  one  of  our  nature,  which  is  the  last 
and  lowest  of  God's  rational  creation  was  raised  to  a  nearness 
to  Almighty  God  above  all  tlie  choirs  of  angels.  .  .  .  Yet  it  was 
self-evident,  as  soon  as  stated,  that  she  of  whom  Christ  deigned 
to  take  His  human  flesh  was  brought  to  a  nearness  to  Himself 
above  all  created  beings  ;  that  she  stood  single  and  alone  in  all 
creation  or  all  possible  creations,  in  that  in  her  womb  He  who 
in  His  Godhead  is  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  deigned, 
as  to  His  Human  Body,  to  become  consubstantial  with  her* 
(Eirenicon,  ii.  24). 

It  is  no  creature-worship ;  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
tremendous  fact  brought  home  to  a  heart  indamed 
with  the  love  of  the  Incarnate  Son  that  explains 
at  once  the  profound  solemnity  of  Cyril's  Letter  to 
Nestorius  and  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Proclus's 
oration  on  the  Virgin  Mother.  It  is  not  that  she 
is  the  mediator  (there  is  no  hint  of  such  a  thought) ; 
it  is  that  He  is  God  whom  she  bare,  whom  '  she 
alone  inexplicably  housed.'  Nor  need  we  fancy 
(with  the  writer  on  'Mary'  in  £/>';■")  that  it  was 
the  Nicene  '  solution  of  the  Arinn  controversy, 
however  correct  it  may  have  been  theoretically,' 
that '  undoubtedly  had  the  practical  efl'ectof  relegat- 
ing the  God-man  redeemer  for  ordinary  minds  into 
a  far  away  region  of  "remote  and  awful  Godhead," 
so  that  the  need  for  a  mediator  to  deal  with  the 
very  Mediator  could  not  fail  to  be  felt'  {EBr^'  xvii. 
812  f.).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  complete 
manhood  of  our  Lord  that  the  Church  in  the  next 
succeeding  controversies  (Monophysite  and  Mono- 
thelete)  triumphantly  asserted,  while  at  the  same 
time  carefully  retaining  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorianism.  Indeed  it  has  been  observed  that  it 
is  in  the  creed  of  Chalcedou,  and  not  in  the  canons 
of  Ephesus,  that  the  term  0(ot6kos  occurs.  With 
till  the  honour  that  they  gave  to  her,  the  Fathers  of 
this  age  never  forgot  that,  if  she  ministered  to  our 
salvation  by  becoming,  on  and  through  her  faith, 
the  Mother  of  our  I'edeemer,  it  was  through  her 
faith  in  Him  that  she  her.self  was  saved.  The 
great  titles  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  Fathers 
relate  to  the  fruits  of  the  Incarnation. 

'  The  flesh  of  the  Virgin  differs  nothing  from  the  flesh  of  sin ; 
.  .  .  but  her  body  transmltflit  not  to  the  Body  of  Chrij-l,  which 
she  did  not,  concei\e  through  concupiscence'  (Augustine,  c. 
Jul.  rdag.  V.  16). 
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And  Fope  Leo  I.  (in  a  passage  still  remaining  in 
the  Koman  Breviary  as  one  of  the  Lessons  for 
Christmas  Day)  says'that  '  to  [Christ's]  birth  alone 
the  throes  of  hniiian  passion  bad  not  contributed.' 
In  entire  consistency  with  this  teaching  of  the 
great  Fathers,  we  find  that  the  worship  of  the 
Church  in  the  concUiar  period  shows  hardly  a  trace 
of  any  cult  of  the  Virgin.  There  are  indications 
that  she  was  prayed  for. 

Thus  in  the  Armenian  Liturgy,  '  We  beseech  thee  that  in  this 
holy  sacrilice  remembrance  be  made  of  the  mother  of  God  the 
holy  virgin  Stan-,  and  of  John  the  baptist,  of  the  proto-niartjT 
Stephen,  and  o't  all  the  saints'  (F.  E.  Brightman,  LUargies 
Eastern  and  Western,  i.  440). 

But  she  is  not  often  mentioned.  In  the  liturgy  in 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  she  is  not  even  named  ; 
if  she  is  referred  to  there  at  all,  it  is  as  included 
vrith  others — '  apostles,  martyrs,  virgins  .  .  .  whose 
names  Thou  knowest.'  In  other  liturgical  works 
of  the  period^.p.,  the  Statutes  of  the  Apostles 
(Ethiop.  c.  350) — there  is  no  mention  of  any  com- 
memoration of  the  departed,  nor  is  there  in  the 
Arabic  and  Saidic  versions  of  this  book.  The 
Encharistic  service  in  the  Testamentum  Domini 
gives  thanks  that  the  '  Word  .  .  .  was  born  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  ' ;  but  its  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead,  '  Remember  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  the  faith,  and  grant  us  an  inheritance 
with  Thy  saints,'  names  neiiiier  the  Virgin  nor  any 
other  saint.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  also  is  silent 
concerning  her,  while  the  Catechetical  Lectures 
(Leet.  .xxiii.  on  the  Enchaiistic  service)  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  where  we  might  have  expected  to 
find  something,  has  only  this  : 

'Then  we  commemorate  also  those  who  have  fallen  asleep 
before  us,  first  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apostles,  Martyrs,  that  at 
their  intercessions  God  would  receive  our  petition' — still  no 
mention  of  Mary, 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  civil '  diocese '  of  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  (A.D.  400)  '  the  only  place  where 
an  invocation  of  the  Virgin  could  have  come  in  Ls 
in  its  commemoration  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
but  there  is  again  no  direct  evidence  that  her  name 
appeared '  {Ordo  Rom.  Primus,  App.  iv.).  Of  Basil 
his  latest  editor  says  : 

*0f  any  cuitus  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Basil's  writings  shew  no 
trace.'  *  Even  Letter  CCCLX,  which  bears  obvious  marks  of 
spuriousness,  and  of  proceeding  from  a  later  age,  does  not  go 
beyond  a  recognition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  ©eordicos,  in  which 
the  Catholic  Church  is  agreed,  and  a  general  invocation  of  the 
apestles,  prophets,  and  martyrs,  the  Virgin  not  being  set  above 
these '  (Blomfield  Jackson,  Prolegomena  to  'St.  Basil,' .A' ic^nf 
and  Post'Nicene  Fathers,  viii.  [lSi*5]  p.  Ixxiii).  The  passage 
runs :  '  I  invoke  them  to  supplication  to  God,  that  through 
them,  that  is  through  their  mediation,  the  merciful  God  may  be 
propitious  to  me.' 

■That  the  departed  saints,  now  'with  Christ' 
(Ph  l''^),  do  pray  for  us  is  an  obvious  conclusion 
from  their  perfected  love ;  it  has  some  sanction 
in  the  NT  (Rev  6'");  it  is  argued  for  on  this 
ground  In*  Origen  [de  Oral.  31),  Eusebius  {de 
Martyr.  Palcest.  v.),  and  Jerome  (Ep.  Ix.) ;  and  it 
was  an  easy  transition  to  ask  God  that  their  inter- 
cessions might  be  heard  for  us  ;  but  '  Omniscience 
alone  can  hear  the  cry  of  every  human  heart,  and 
Omnipotence  alone  can  deliver  everywhere,'  and  it 
was  quite  another  thing  to  credit  any  saint,  how- 
ever highly  exalted,  with  powers  or  prerogatives 
of  this  extent.  Not  so  did  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  and  the  holy  martyrs  pray.  Cardinal 
Newman  admitted  that  no  prayer  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  works  of 
St.  Augustine.  And  when,  late  in  the  4th  cent., 
we  do  tind  cases  of  direct  invocation  of  this  or  that 
individual  saint,  it  is  in  private  prayer,  and  in 
regard  to  some  more  restricted  matter  in  which 
that  saint  had  been  interested  when  on  earth  and 
might  be  presumed  to  be  interested  still.  Of  this 
limited  sort  was  the  prayer  of  Justina,  mentioned 
with  incidental  approval  by  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Oral.  xxiv.  11),  'imploring  Mary  the  Virgin  to 
come  to  the"  aid  of  a  virgin  in  danger.'    St.  Mary 


had  already  been  thought  of  as  the  '  virgin  of 
virgins' — the  leader  of  those  virgin  bauds  to  whom, 
next  to  the  martyrs,  the  Church  felt  that  she  owed 
a  special  debt.  The  martyrs  were  her  witnesses  to 
Christian  truth ;  her  virgins  the  conspicuous  ex- 
ponents of  Christian  purity.  Virginity,  be  it 
remembered,  had  been  praised — though  not  en- 
forced— by  our  Saviour  Himself  (Mt  19'"-),  and  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Co  7^''')  ;  under  the  pagan  persecutions 
the  virgin  martj'is  had  won  a  twofold  triumph ; 
and  when,  on  Constantine's  conversion,  pagan 
sensuality  proved  a  menace  no  less  formidable  to 
morals  than  heresy  to  doctrine,  virginitj',  organized 
into  monasticism,  became  more  and  more  alike  the 
expression  and  the  shield  of  this  side  of  Christian 
virtue.  Athanasius  found  the  monks  and  virgins 
of  Egypt  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  his  contest 
with  Arianism.  He  introduced  monasticism  at 
Rome  ;  Ambrose  and  Martin  carried  it  respectively 
to  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul ;  through  the 
latter,  the  trainer  of  missionaries,  it  spread  over 
the  Celtic  West.  Jerome  carried  it  to  Palestine  ; 
Basil  was  its  protagonist  through  Asia  Minor. 
Virginity  and  monasticism,  no  less  than  orthodoxy, 
turned  the  thoughts  of  the  faithful  very  much 
towards  St.  ilary.  If  orthodoxy  found,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  Christ's  birth  of  her  was  a  witness  at 
once  of  His  Godhead  and  His  manhood,  so  did 
monasticism  boast  of  her  as  the  crown  of  virgins. 
If  orthodoxy  called  forth  the  panegyrics  on  Mary 
by  Proclus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  the  thought  of 
her  virginity  led  even  more  directly  to  her  being 
regarded  as  a  patroness. 

It  is  while  consoling  the  votaries  of   the  virgin  life  that 
.\ugU8tine  reminds  them  how  '  the  Birth  from  the  one  holy 
\'irgin  is  the  glory  of  all  holy  virgins :  they,  too,  are  mothers  oi 
Christ  if  they  do  the  will  of  His  Father '  (de  Sanct.  Virg.  v.). 
Thus,  too,  Jerome : 

'  Therefore  the  virgin  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  have  dedi- 
cated in  themselves  the  firstfruita  of   the  Wrginity  of   both 
sexes  *  {Ep.  xlviii.  'ad  Pam. '  21) ; 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  : 

*  What  happened  in  the  stainless  Mary  when  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  which  was  in  Christ  shone  out  through  her,  that  hap- 
pens in  every  soul  that  leads  by  rule  the  virgin  hfe.  No  longer, 
indeed,  does  the  Master  come  with  bodily  presence,  .  .  .  but, 
spiritually.  He  dwells  in  us  and  brings  His  Father  with  Him  ' 
(de  Virg.  ii.).i 

4.  During  the  mediaeval  period. — For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article,  this  period  may  be  dated 
from  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  by 
Odoacer  (A.D.  476)  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1563).  Throughout  this  period  Christianity 
runs  in  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  stream  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  their  divergence,  there  took  place  in  both 
a  remarkable  development  in  the  cult  of  the  Virgin. 
It  came  to  a  head  more  early  in  the  East.  There, 
where  the  chief  heresies  concerning  the  Trinity  and 
Incarnation  had  arisen,  and  where  theological  specu- 
lation was  more  congenial  to  the  public  taste,  new 
forms  of  error  on  these  subjects  were  constantly 
springing  up,  and  to  all  these  the  orthodox  found 
a  complete  answer  in  the  Scripture  records  of  our 
Saviour's  birth  of  a  Virgin  Mother.  His  Virgin- 
birth  witnessed  alike  the  reality  of  both  His 
natures  and  the  unity  of  His  Person ;  it  hallowed 
monasticism  ;  it  rebuked  the  impieties  first  of  the 
iconoclasts  and  then  of  the  Muhammadans,  while 
the  calamities  which  afHicted  and  cut  short,  if 
they  did  not,  till  A.d.  1453,  destroy,  the  empire 
in  the  East,  were  at  least  sufficient  to  impress  all 
Christians  who  remained,  or  had  been,  its  subjects 
with  awestruck  thoughts  of  Christ  as  the  Judge  of 
men.  They  remembered  how,  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  the  good  centurion  had,  unrehuked,  deemed 
himself  not  worthy  to  come  to  Christ  direct  (Lk  7'), 
but  had  besought  Him  through  the  elders  of  the 

1  W.  M.  Ramsay  ar^es  that  so  early  as  the  5th  cent,  the 
honour  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Epiiesus  was  the  recrud- 
escence in  a  baptized  form  of  the  old  pagan  .\natolian  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  (Potiiin*  and  other  Studies,  p.  126). 
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Jews.  How  much  more,  then,  miyht  they,  sin- 
burdened,  apjiroach  Him  tlirough  the  prayers  of 
His  spotless  Mother?  The  'Theologian'  among 
the  orthodox  divines  (Gregory  Nazianzen)  had,  us 
we  have  seen,  appro>ed  of  Justina  asking  her  help  ; 
why  might  not  Justinian  ask  her  advocacy  for  his 
Christian  empire,  and  Narses  look  for  her  direction 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  Heraclius  bear  her  image 
on  his  banner,  and  Simeon  Stylites,  in  his  post- 
communion  thanksgiving,  invoice  as  supplicants 
'  all  the  saints  .  .  .  and  with  them  Thy  most  lioly 
Mother,  .  .  .  receive  their  prayers,  O  Christ '  ? 
(Eiichology  of  Orthodox  Church,  tr.  G.  V.  Shann, 
Kidderminster,  1891,  p.  257  f.).  So  strong  was  the 
current  of  feeling  that  even  the  great  liturgies, 
already  venerable,  received  interpolations  to  express 
it.  In  some  of  these  we  can  see  the  process  going  on. 
Thus  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark  (Alexandrian), 
though  originally  St.  Mary  was  simply  included  in 
the  prayer  that  God  would  give  rest  to  all  the  holy 
dead,  now  she  is  mentioned  by  name,  '  especially 
the  most  holy,  stainless,  blessed,  our  Lady, 
Mother  of  God,  and  ever- Virgin,'  and  the  sequence 
of  thought,  which  still  shows  that  she  is  prayed 
for,  is  interrupted  by  a  salutation,  '  Hail,  thou 
that  art  full  of  grace  .  .  .  because  thou  didst 
bring  forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world.'  So  in 
St.  James,  the  parent  of  all  the  Syrian  liturgies, 
she  had  originally  simply  been  commemorated, 
but  now  it  is  added  '  that  we  may  obtain  mercy 
through  their  prayeis  and  intercessions'  ;  and  in 
the  Anaphora  there  is  interpolated,  not  only  the 
angelic  salutation,  but  a  long  quotation  from 
Proclu.s's  glowing  panegyric  (Neale  and  Littledale, 
Liturgies^,  p.  54).  The  alteration  is  very  naively 
made  in  the  liturgy  of  tlie  Coptic  Jacobites  : 

'  To  our  fathers  and  our  brethren  who  are  fallen  asleep  .  .  . 
give  rest,  remembering  all  saints  .  .  .  and  most  chiefly  ...  the 
holy  theotokos  Mary.  .  .  .  Not  that  we  are  worthy  to  intercede 
for  their  blessedness  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  that  standing  before  the 
tribunal  of  thine  onlybegotten  Son  they  may  in  recompense 
intercede  for  our  poverty  and  weakness '  (Brightman,  i.  169). 
In  the  Armenian  Liturgy  St.  Mary's  name  remains 
in  the  Great  Intercession  : 

*  We  beseech  thee  that  in  this  holy  sacrifice  remembrance  be 
made  of  the  mother  of  God  the  holy  virgin  Mary,  and  of  John 
the  baptist,  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen  and  of  all  the  saints ' 
(i6.  p.  440).  But  at  an  earlier  stage  the  Deacon  i)id3  the  wor- 
shippers '  make  the  holy  mother  of  God  and  all  the  saints 'their 
'intercessors  with  the  l-'ather '  (i6.  p.  415). 

The  two  liturgies  remaining  in  tise  among  the 
orthodox  Greeks  are  those  of  Chrysostom  and 
Basil,  and  are  more  moderate. 

The  latter  merely  mentions  her  in  the  Eucharistic  Thanks- 
giving for  Christ  'born  of  a  woman,  the  holy  Mother  of  God, 
ever-Virgin  ' ;  and  prays  that  God  '  would  uiiite  all  of  us  who 
are  partakers  of  the  one  Bread  .  .  .  that  we  may  find  mercy 
with  all  Thy  saints  .  .  .  especially  our  all-holy,  inmiaculate, 
supereminently  blessed  glorious  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
Ever- Virgin  Mary  '  (i6.  pp.  828,  330  f.)'. 

It  is  not  impossible,  in  view  of  Basil's  own  writ- 
ings, that  e\  en  the  last  is  an  interpolation.  The 
liturgy  called  Chrysostom's  is  fuller  on  St.  Mary  : 

The  Prayer  of  the  Trisagion  closes  '  through  the  intercessions 
of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  and  all  the  Saints';  but,  again,  it 
prays  for  her  :  '  We  offer  to  Thee  this  reasonable  service  on  be- 
half of  those  who  have  departed  in  the  faith  .  .  .  Apostles  .  .  . 
Virgins  .  .  .  especially  the  most  holy,  undefiled,  excellently 
laudable,  glorious  Ijady,  the  Mother  "of  God,  and  Ever-Virgin 
Mary'(ii>.  pp.  314,331). 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  less  august  and 
more  popular  of  the  authorized  devotions  of  the 
Greek  Church,  we  find  her  invoked  in  the  most 
direct  manner : 

•O  most  holy  Mother  of  God,  light  of  my  darkened  sou],  my 
hope,  protection,  refuge.  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  enabled 
me  to  be  a  partaker  of  tlie  .  .  .  Body  and  .  .  .  Blood  of  Tin- 
dear  Son.  Enlighten  the  eyes  of  my  heart  .  .  .  quicken  mo 
.  .  .  give  me  tears  of  repentance  and  thanksgiving '(£HcAo^y,a;/). 
In  the  Book  of  Needs,  the  '  Prayerful  Canon  at  the 
Departure  of  a  Soul '  teaches  the  dying  man  to  cry 
to  her  : 

'  Known  refuge  of  the  sinful  and  the  low,  make  known  to  me 
thy  mercy,  O  thou  pure  one,  and  set  me  free  from  the  hands  of 
demons,  which  come  about  ine  like  doga. ' 


It  must  be  admitted  that  such  prayers  are  but  in- 
ferences, not  unnatural,  from  the  deliberate  teach- 
ing of  the  latest,  and  henceforth  the  most  influ- 
ential in  the  East,  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  John  of 
Damascus,  that  lilury  is  the  sovereign  Lady  to 
whom  tlie  whole  creation  is  made  subject  by  her 
Son—  implying,  of  course,  that,  over  and  above  her 
office  in  the  Incarnation,  she  is  herself,  through 
His  gift,  a  direct  giver  of  help  to  such  as  may  seek 
it  at  her  hands.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
Feast  of  her  (not  of  Christ's)  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  (the  story  is  from  Protcv.  Jnc.)  originated 
in  the  East  in  the  8tli  cent.,  and  was  not  adopted 
in  the  West  till  the  15th.  See  art.  Immaculate 
Conception. 

The  Western  Church,  too,  was  to  find  through 
many  ages  the  practical  value  of  monasticism,  and 
to  carry  the  doctrine  of  celibacy  to  further  lengths 
than  its  Eas'^crn  sister.  It,  too,  was  to  have 
experience  of  errors  (such  as  the  8th  cent.  Adop- 
tiauism)  which,  disparaging  the  Saviour,  dispar- 
aged her  also.  In  Spain,  Hungary,  and  the  two 
Sicilies,  as  well  as  tlirough  the  Crusades  and 
Algerian  piracy,  it  was  to  come  into  painful  con- 
tact with  Islam.  In  the  West  too,  therefore,  the 
reaction  from  those  errors  contributed  its  impetus 
to  every  movement  in  the  Virgin's  honour,  while 
manifold  ojipressions  of  the  poor  turned  them 
naturally  to  the  thought  of  her  as  the  Mother  of 
Pity,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  knight  made  her  the 
Lady  of  his  orisons.  But  the  development  of  her 
cult  was  slow  in  the  West.  In  Adamnan  and 
Bede  it  is  hardly  perceptible ;  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Columha  she  is  not  mentioned. 

In  Bede's  UE,  St.  Wilfred  has  a  vision  of  St.  Michael  telling 
him,  'the  Lord  has  granted  you  life,  through  the  prayers  of 
your  disciples,  and  the  intercession  of  His  Blessed  Mother  Mary 
of  perpetual  virginity'  (v.  19),  and  the  Hymn  concerning  St, 
Ethelreda  sings  how  *  over  the  Virgin  Mother  a  shining  virgin 
band  rejoices ' ;  and  how  '  her  honour  has  made  many  virgin 
blossoms  to  spring  forth'  (iv.  20). 

At  Rome  in  the  pope's  (8th  cent. )  mass  on  Easter-day 
at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major,  the  only  mentions 
of  her  are  those  (1)  in  the  Great  Intercession  : 

'  Venerating  the  memory  first  of  the  glorious  ever- Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  the  same  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  also 
of  Thy  blessed  apostles  and  martyrs  .  .  .  and  all  Thy  saints : 
by  whose  merits  and  jirayers  do  "Thou  grant  that  in  all  things 
we  may  be  defended  by  the  help  of  Thy  protection ;  through 
the  same  Christ,  our  Lord  ' ; 
and  ('2)  in  the  Post-Communion  : 

'  Deliver  us,  O  Lord  .  .  .  ;  and  at  the  intercession  for  us  of 
the  blessed  and  glorious  and  ever- Virgin  Mary,  the  Theotokos, 
and  of  Thy  blessed  apostles  .  .  .  and  of  all  saints,  graciously 
give  peace  in  our  days  .  .  .  through  our  Lord  .  .  .*  There  is 
no  direct  invocation  of  her,  nor  prayer  to  her  (firdo  Rom. 
Primus,  App.  3) ; 

nor,  indeed,  is  there  anything  more  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Roman  Mass  to  the  present  day,  though  in 
the  Proprium  Missarum  de  tempore  this  '  collect  of 
S.  Mary '  is  said  on  all  Sundays  in  Advent : 

'God,  who  wiUedst  that  Thy  Word  should  take  Flesh  from 
the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  grant  that  we  who 
believe  her  to  be  in  truth  the  Mother  of  God  may  by  her  inter- 
cessions be  helped  before  Thee.' 

But  neither  is  this,  nor  the  Secreta  de  S.  Maria,  nor 
i\iQ  Post-Communio  de  S.  Maria  a  prayer  to  her  ; 
the  last  was  indeed  adopted  in  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  as  the  collect  for  the  Annuncia- 
tion. The  confession  of  sins  in  tlie  Mass  made 
'  to  Almighty  God,  to  tlie  Blessed  Mary,  ever- 
Virgin  .  .  .  and  to  all  saints,'  is  held  to  be  but  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  taught  us  by  St.  Paul,  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  Cliurch  (from  which  death 
does  not  separate  the  saints  [Ro  8^])  suffers  with 
the  sufl'ering  of  every  member  (1  Co  fj-")  ;  and,  in- 
asmuch as,  in  like  manner,  the  honour  of  Christ 
the  Head  is  the  honour  of  all  His  members,  it  can- 
not he  wrong,  it  is  thought,  to  ask,  as  is  done  in 
the  prayer  '  Suscipe  sancta  Trinitas,'  that  our 
memorial  of  Christ's  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension  may  redound  to  the  honour  of  Mary  and 
all  saints,  a-*  well  as  to  the  salvation  of  all  for 
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whom  they  pray.  These  are  regarded  as  fair  in- 
ferences from  the  trutli  which  we  all  confess,  in 
the  Ajjostles'  Creed,  of  the  Communion  of  Saints. 
The  moderation  of  the  Roman  Missal  did  not 
suffice,  however,  for  the  popular  devotions,  which 
more  and  more  tended  to  assume  the  forms,  first, 
of  invoking  her  directly  to  intercede  for  us  ('ora 
pro  nobis'),  and,  next,  of  asking  her  personal  help 
for  both  soul  and  body.  Two  festivals  really  of 
our  Lord—  His  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (Feb.  2), 
and  His  Conception  (March  25) — became  rather 
those  of  her  Purification  and  of  the  Annunciation 
to  her,  while  the  Feasts  of  her  Conception  (Dec.  8), 
her  Nativity  (Sept.  8),  and  her  Assumption  (Aug. 
15),  already  observed  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  were 
introduced  into  the  West,  at  first  in  other  lands 
rather  than  in  Italy  or  at  Rome,  and  not  always 
either  with  the  same  meaning  or  without  protest. 

Thus,  the  observance  of  the  Assumption  was 
appointed  by  the  synod  of  Salzbui'g  in  A.D.  800, 
but  is  marked  as  doubtful  in  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  ;  literally  its  title  imports  no  more 
than  her  death— the  taking  of  her  soul  to  God — 
and  it  is  sometimes  called  her  dormitio,  or  '  sleep.' 
The  doctrine  of  her  bodily  assumption  into  heaven, 
derived  from  the  apocryphal  story  condemned  by 
Pope  Gelasius,  though  widely  believed,  and  implied 
in  the  Breviary  lection  from  John  of  Damascus,  is 
not  even  now  chfide  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  only  a  'pious  opinion.'  The  Feast  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin  (July  2),  also  apocryphal 
in  origin,  was  introduced  from  the  East  in  the  14th 
cent.,  withdrawn  from  the  Calendar  by  Pius  v. 
(1565-72),  and  reintroduced  by  Sixtus  v.  (1585-90). 
The  Nativity  of  Mary  (Sept.  8)  would  be  older  if 
the  sermon  of  Augustine,  cited  in  its  Office,  be 
genuine,  but  it  is  commonly  said  that  this  fact  is 
first  mentioned  by  Andrew  of  Crete  (c.  750) ;  its 
observance  was  appointed  by  the  synod  of  Salzburji 
in  800 ;  two  centuries  later  it  had  not  become 
general  in  Italy,  while  (c.  1140)  St.  Bernard  blames 
the  canons  of  Lyons  for  the  innovation  of  keeping 
the  feast  of  her  conception  because  it  was  not  holy 
like  her  Nativity,  St.  Mary  being,  he  held,  not 
conceived  without  sin,  but  sanctified  in  the  womb. 
Thomas  Aquinas  said  (S?(!n»«a  Theol.  III.  xxix.)that 
the  CImrch  of  Rome  tolerated  it  but  did  not  keeji 
it  (a  not  uncommon  way  with  some  in  those  days 
of  treating  popular  devotions) ;  and,  when  it  did 
come  in  at  Rome,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major, 
it  was  still,  so  late  as  1340,  the  festival  only  of  the 
'  Sanctilication  of  the  B.  V.  Maiy.'  Underlying 
these  different  names  for  this  festival  lay  the  long 
controversy  as  to  the  sinlessness  of  Mary.  All 
agreed  (as  all  orthodox  Christians  must  agree)  that 
she  was  sanctified  so  as  to  yield  a  perfectly  sinless 
manhood  to  the  Son  of  God  (Lk  !*>,  He  7^) ;  but 
there  arose  in  the  13th  cent,  a  question  when  the 
process  of  her  sanctification  began,  and,  while 
divines  of  the  date  and  authority  of  Aquinas  denied 
her  Immaculate  Conception,  the  arguments  on 
which  Scotus  based  his  support  of  it  were  derived 
wholly  from  abstract  and  a  priori  considerations. 
The  discussion,  nevertheless,  tended  to  her  exalta- 
tion above  all  other  saints,  on  the  ground  not  alone 
of  her  office,  but  of  the  grace  bestowed  on  her.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  some  mediaeval  writers 
transgressed  all  bounds  in  the  language  which  they 
emploj'ed,  Peter  Damian,  e.g.,  speaking  of  her  as 
'deifieata'(S'(:rOT.  de  Nativ.  Mar.  [PL  cxliv.  740]), 
while  the  very  natural  use  of  what  Archbishop 
John  HamOton's  Scots  Catechism  of  1552  calls  the 
'  bonny  image  of  the  Baby  Jesus  and  His  Blessed 
Mother'  to  remind  us  of  His  gracious  coming  as 
an  infant  to  sanctify  childhood  and  maternity  was 
darkened  into  something  not  far  from  idolatiy 
when— as  sometimes  happened — one  image  of  the 
Virgin  (generally  a  black  or  an  ugly  one)  was  re- 


garded and  resorted  to  as  more  powerful  for  the 
help  of  suppliants  than  another. 

5.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day. — 
The  fundamental  position  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formers, that  the  justification  and  salvation  of  the 
sinner  are  through  faith  in  Christ  alone,  involved, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  fullest  recognition  alike  of 
His  Godhead  and  His  manhood  ;  and  the  Reformers, 
accordingly,  were  at  one  in  confessing  the  Catholic 
faith  as  set  forth  in  the  ancient  creeds  and  by  the 
great  councils,  which  meant,  of  course,  their  accept- 
ance of  His  birth  of  a  pure  virgin,  and  her  honour 
as  His  mother.  It  involved,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
insistence  that  the  soul  sliould  come  to  Christ 
direct,  and  a  repudiation  of  the  idea  of  any  creature 
coming  between  it  and  Him.  The  latter  principle, 
it  is  trne,  could  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  dis- 
paraging the  helps  which  He  has  graciously  pro- 
vided in  His  Body  the  Church  (Eph  1-^),  for  bring- 
ing men  to  Himself,  and  in  the  ordinances  whereby 
'  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
are  .  .  .  applied  to  believers'  (Shorter  Catechism, 
92).  It  brought  almost  everywhere  the  practical 
elimination  from  Protestant  teaching  of  all  thought 
of  the  departed  saints  having  any  function  what. 
ever  (save  that  of  remembered  examples)  towards 
Christians  in  this  world.  The  '  Communion  of 
Saints,'  while  admitted  in  words,  was  interpreted 
as  existing  simply  between  believers  in  this  present 
world  ;  and,  contrariwise,  the  prayers  of  the  living 
were  limited  to  the  '  Church  militant  here  on  earth.' 
The  prominence  of  St.  Mary  in  Roman  Catholic 
devotions  reacted  among  the  Reformed  in  an 
opposite  direction,  till  Puritanism  (in  certain  sec- 
tions) 'scrupled'  even  the  singing  of  her  inspired 
Magnificat,  gave  up  the  public  use  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  because  her  name  occurred  in  it,  and  even  so 
late  as  the  publication  of  the  Church  Hijmnarii 
(1898)  was  able  to  secure  the  rejection  of  Bishop 
Richard  Mant's  version  of  the  Stabat  Mater  and 
the  deletion  of  the  words  'Son  of  Mary'  from  H. 
H.  Milman's  hj^mn.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  courses  have  helped  either  to  a  livelier  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  or  to  a  deeper  love  towards  Him  ; 
or  how  far  they  have  furthered  Cliristian  ideals 
of  purity,  chivalry,  and  saintliness.  Puritanism, 
however,  has  not  conquered  either  the  Scottish  or 
the  Anglican  Church.  The  former  in  tlie  18th 
cent,  dared  to  speak  of  the  Virgin  in  the  public 
service  in  one  of  its '  Paraphrases '  (Par.  38),  and  re- 
stored the  use  of  t\\&Magnificat  (in  metre)  in  another 
(Par.  36),  and  of  late  years  '  authorized '  the  chant- 
ing of  it  in  prose,  as  well  as  the  recital  of  the 
Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  (Church  Hymnary, 
Church  of  Scotland  Anthem  Book,  and  Mission 
Hymnal).  These  have  always  kept  their  place  in 
the  Anglican  Books  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  the 
Church  of  England  has  further  secured  a  com- 
memoration of  St.  Mary  by  retaining  among  '  the 
Feasts  to  be  observed '  both  '  The  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin'  (Feb.  2)  and  'Tlie  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin'  (March  25).  In  both 
countries  divines  universally  respected  {e.g.,  the 
Scottish  Dr.  W.  Hanna  and  the  English  Bishops 
Joseph  Hall  and  John  Pearson)  have  spoken  of  her 
in  terms  of  singular  reverence  and  beauty,  while 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  holding,  as  he  does,  some  pagan 
ancestry  for  her  cultus  as  it  exists  in  Asia  !Minor, 
speaks  of  it  nevertheless  as  '  a  purifying  and  elevat- 
ing principle'  {Pauline  and  other  Studies,  p.  159). 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  was  some 
hope  at  the  beginning  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
that  much  then  complained  of  in  the  extremer  cult 
of  St.  Mary  would  be  abated  or  put  down.  Some- 
thing certainly  was  done  ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  its  Decrees,  and  even  in  its  Catechism,  is  fairlj- 
moderate,  distinguishing,  as  did  the  older  councils, 
between  the  Xarpela,  due  only  to  God,  and  the 
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iovXcia  or  tlio  vrepSovXda,  due  in  dill'ereut  debtees 
to  His  saijits  and  servants,  and  insisting  that  the 
'worsliip'  to  be  paid  to  tho  Deipara  must  never 
exceed  hi/pcrcliili  i.  But  it  is  dlHiciilt  to  see  where, 
in  the  practical  sj'stem  which  f,inco  then  has  been 
not  only  permitted,  but  more  and  more  encouraged, 
by  the  "popes  the  line  of  diflerence  is  drawn  ;  e.g., 

'  Hail,  O  queen,  Slother  ol  Mercy  !  Hail,  our  life,  our  sweet- 
nC38,  our  hope!  To  thee  we  fly,  the  Itanisliefl  sons  ot  Eve' 
(Anlii)hon  to  llie  Magniilcat  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  reformed 
bv  order  of  tho  Council  of  Trent,  published  by  order  of  Pope 
Pius  v.,  and  revised  by  Clement  vni.  and  Urban  vni.)- 

The  Ureviary,  with  'the  Offices  since  granted,' 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  now — in  strange  contrast 
to  the  NT— nearly  as  full  of  Mary  as  of  Christ. 
On  all  Saturdays,  and  throughout  the  whole  month 
of  May,  votive  olfices  of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin  are 
said.  The  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the 
Nativity  is  '  the  Keast  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  of 
Mary,'  the  third  Sunday  of  Sept.  that  of  her 
'  Seven  Sorrows ' ;  four  Sundays  in  October  are 
devoted  respectively  to  her  '  liosary,'  her  '  Mother- 
hood,' her  'Purity,  her  '  Patronage,'  while  the  old 
feast  of  her  Conception  (Dec.  8)— originally  her 
'  Sanctitication' — is  now  that  of  her  'Immaculate 
Conception,'  and  the  bull  of  Pius  IX.  declaring  this 
an  article  of  faith  to  be  received  by  all  Christians 
supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  lessons  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  within  its  octave.  The  Breviary 
itself,  moreover,  is  restrained  in  comparison  with 
such  books  as  Le  Glorie  di  Maria  by  Alfonso  de 
Uguori  (1696-1787),  the  founder  of  the  Redenip- 
torist  Older.  Liguori  goes  far  beyond  the  Council 
of  Trent,  for,  whereas  the  latter  says  only  that  '  it 
is  useful'  to  invoke  her  intercessions,  he  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  doing  so  : 

'  Mary  is  our  life,  because  she  obtains  for  us  the  gifts  of  pardon 
.  .  .  and  of  perseverance ' ;  '  Mary  is  the  hope  of  all '_;  *  Mary 
is  the  peace-maker  of  sinners  with  God "  (ii.  1  f.,  iii.  1,  vi.  3). 

LiTERATDRE. — Apostolic  Fathers,  ed,  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  I,ondon, 
1877-86  ;  Ante-Nieene  Christian  Library,  Edinburgh,  1807  ff.  ; 
Select  Lihrary  of  Nictne  and  PostXicene  Fathers,  Oxford  and 
New  York,  1389-1900;  V!.  M.  Ramsay,  Pauline  and  other 
.Studies,  London,  1906;  J.  M.  Neale  and  R.  F.  Littledale, 
The  Liturgies  of  .SS.  Mark,  Janie^,  Clement,  Chrysostom, 
and  Basil,  and'  the  Church  of  Malabar",  do.  1809;  F.  E. 
Brightman,  Lituniies  Eastern  and  Western,  Oxford,  1896: 
The  Statutes  of  (he  'Apostles,  ed.  O.  Horner,  London,  1904  ;  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions  in  Coptic,  ed.  H.  Tattam,  do.  1848 ; 
The  Testament  of  our  Lord,  ed.  J.  Cooper  and  A.  J.  Maclean, 
Edinburgh,  l'J02 ;  Consecration  of  a  Church  and  Altar  (Coptic), 
ed.  0.  Horner,  Lxindon,  190'2 ;  Ordo  Itomanus  Primus,  ed.  E. 
Q.  O.  F.  Atchley,  do.  190S ;  The  Roman  Breviary  and  Mi.isai ; 
Alfonso  de  Liguori,  Le  Glorie  di  Maria,  Naples,  1750 ;  The 
[Russian]  Book  of  Xeeilsixnd  Buchotogy  (Russian) ;  E.  B.  Pusey, 
Eirenicon,  Oxford,  1866-09.  J.VMES  CoOPER. 

MASAI. — I.  History. — It  is  advisable,  Krst  of 
all,  to  specify  what  we  mean  by  the  term  Masai. 
It  is  the  tolerably  correct  designation  of  a  widely 
scattered  but  not  numerous  Nilotic  Negro  people 
in  E.  Equatorial  Africa,  whose  habitat,  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19tli  cent.,  stretched  from  the 
Nandi  plateau,  the  south  end  of  Lake  Baringo,  ami 
the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Kenya  on  the  north 
almost  to  the  6th  degree  of  S.  lat.  in  the  south. 
On  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  the  Bantu  and 
Galla  peoples  of  the  region  between  the  Tana  and 
the  Rufu  rivers ;  on  the  v/est  by  the  Nandi  and 
Bantu  peoples  of  the  Sotik  and  Lumbwa  highlands, 
which  form  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  basin.  The  older  name  which  this  distinct 
race  of  pa,storal  nomads  adopted  for  themselves — 
or  at  any  rate  for  the  pastoral  and  warlike  section 
of  the  original  tribe — was  (according  to  A.  C. 
Hollis)  Il-maa,  which  in  the  19th  cent.,  if  not 
before,  became  Il-masai  (spelt  Maasae  by  some). 
The  western  and  northern  sections  of  the  Masai 
people,  especially  those  sometimes  known  as  II- 
oigob,  Knjdmusi,  or  Was'ngishn,  were  not  only 
cattle-keepers  and  shepherds,  but  also  industrious 
agriculturists.     Still,  tne  main  bent  of  this  hand- 


some Negro  rare  (which  in  bodily  characteristics 
verges  on  the  Hamilic  negroid)  was  i)astoral  ;  and 
cattle,  sl«eep,  goats,  and  the  domesticated  ass  of 
Ethiopia  playcii  a  great  part  in  their  lives  and 
mental  considerations.  All  sections  of  the  Masai, 
agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral,  speak  a  languago 
which  dillcrs  but  little  in  its  two  or  three  dialects. 
The  relalionsliips  of  this  speech  lie  most  nearly  and 
clearly  with  the  Lotuka  language  of  the  Mountain 
Nile,  with  the  Bari  of  tlie  southern  Egyptian 
.Sudan,  with  the  Elgumi  or  Tesw,  north-west  of 
Mount  Elgon,  and  with  the  Turkana  of  Lake 
Rudolf;  perhaps  also  with  other  languages  of  the 
Rudolf  basin.  In  a  more  remote  degree  Masai  is 
related  to  the  other  members  of  tho  great  Nilotic 
speech-group —the  Nandi  languages  of  British  E. 
Africa,  and  those  of  tlio  Dinka,  Shilluk,  etc.,  of 
the  Egyptian  Sudan.  The  customs  and,  to  some 
extent,  tiie  beliefs  of  the  Masai  similarly  connect 
them  with  the  tall  Negioes  of  the  Upper  Nile 
basin.  Clearly,  the  progenitors  of  the  Masai 
emigrated  ori  finally  from  those  regions  which  now 
constitute  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate ;  but  at  what  period  there  is  little 
evidence  to  show,  except  that  it  w.as  far  enough 
back  in  the  history  of  E.  Equatorial  Africa  for 
the  migration  to  have  passed  out  of  tribal  recollec- 
tion.' In  all  their  myths  and  stories  the  Masai 
think  of  themselves  as  a  people  indigenous  to  E. 
Africa,  most  of  all  to  the  regions  round  about 
Mount  Kenya.  This  snow-crowned  lofty  volcano 
of  more  than  17,000  feet  in  altitude  plays  a  con- 
siderable part  in  their  traditions,  and  is  supposed 
by  them  to  be  the  habitation  of  a  demigod  or 
goddess  Naiterukop,^  who  was  at  the  same  time  an 
'  Eve'  or  'Adam,'  the  parent,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
higher  types  of  humanity.  Tlie  Masai  speech,  like 
some  otlier  Nilotic  languages,  especially  those  of 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  regions  inhabited 
by  Nilotic  Negroes,  bears  evident  traces  of  an 
ancient  Hamitic  impress,  though  it  must  be  em- 
phatically stated  that  neither  it  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  Nilotic  family  can  be  described  as 
Hamitic,  or  as  other  than  a  '  Negro  '  speech.  But 
many  centuries  ago,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  last 
periods  of  dynastic  Egypt,  the  Kushitie  section  of 
the  wide  spread  Hamitic  race  (Caucasians  tinged 
with  Negro  and  perhaps  Dravidian  blood)  pro- 
foundly impressed  itself  on  the  racial  type,  the 
speech,  the  culture,  beliefs,  and  customs  of  the 
Nile  Negroes.  Similar  action  on  the  part  of  these 
Hamites  appears  to  have  led  to  the  hnal  shaping 
of  the  Bantu  languages  and  the  impulse  of  the 
Bantu  conquest  of  the  southern  third  of  Africa. 
It  is  curious  that,  however  'Hanntic'  the  Masai, 
Nandi,  and  other  south-eastern  Nilotes  may  be  in 
physical  and  mental  characteristics,  their  cattle, 
on  which  such  a  large  proportion  of  their  thoughts 
.and  beliefs  is  centred,  are  of  the  E.  African, 
humped,  originally  Indian  'zebu'  type.  They  do 
not  belong  to  the  long-horned,  usually  straight- 
backed,  Galla  breed,  a  bovine  variety  which  seems 
to  have  originated  from  a  wild  species  in  W. 
Asia  in  remote  Neolithic  times,  and  to  have  been 
the  earliest  form  of  domestic  cattle  in  ancient 
Egypt.  These  Galla  o.vcn  are  nowadays  found 
in  the  greater  part  of  Abyssinia,  in  Darfur,  Wadai, 
and  Bornu.'    The  mysterious  Ba-hima — the  Galla- 

1  In  the  traditions  of  the  lUsai  tlicir  home-land— Kopekob  or 
Kopekob— lay  to  the  north  of  their  present  habitat.  They  called 
the  south  'the  land  of  strife,'  »ho\ving  that  their  southward 
advance  was  attended  by  conaUnt  slruggles  with  tho  preceding 
tribes  not  of  Miisai  race. 

3  Na-iteru-kop  is  a  word  beginning  with  the  fennnme  prefix 
na,  a  prefix  originally  convej  ing  the  sense  of  '  mother,"  but 
often  diverging  Into  an  equivalent  for  'source  of,'  'place  of," 
•productive  of.' 

^  There  are,  however,  traditions  among  the  80Uth-we8t«rn 
.Misal  that  they  once  possessed  or  knew  of  this  long-horned 
breed. 
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like  aristocracy  of  E.  Equatorial  Africa  —  im- 
planted this  long-horned  type  of  ancient  Egyptian 
ox  on  the  highlands  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
Tanganyika,  and  the  frontier  of  the  Congo  forest. 
But  the  long-horned  Galla  ox  has  never  yet  made 
its  appearance  to  the  east  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
or  among  the  Masai  tribes,  whose  cattle  are  Indian 
in  type. 

2.  Gods. — Though  in  physical  characteristics 
the  Negro  element  predominates  in  the  Masai  over 
any  other,  this  people  is  superior  in  mentality  to 
the  pure-blood  Negro ;  and  one  is  struck  with  a 
certain  imaginativeness  and  a  natural  poetry  in 
their  thoughts,  stories,  and  religious  beliefs  rarely 
found  among  Negro  peoples,  and  probably  due  to 
some  ancient  or  modern  infusion  of  the  Caucasian. 
The  Masai  believe  in  a  far-reaching  divine  power 
emanating  from  the  sky  high  above  the  earth,  and 
even  above  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  divinity,  to  which  they  can  pray  at  times 
with  real  earnestness,  is  known  usually  by  a  female 
name,  En-ai  (Eii-  is  the  feminine  article,  ai,  or  gai,' 
is  the  root).  En-ai  is  occasionally  referred  to  as 
'  the  Black  God,'  though  in  some  stories  or  in  some 
minds  there  seems  to  be  a  triad  consisting  of  (1) 
Efi-ai,  the  greatest  and  remotest  of  all  gods,  the 
god  of  the  elements ;  (2)  the  benign  Black  God  of 
rain,  who  takes  a  real,  though  far-off,  interest  in 
humanity ;  and  (3)  the  surly  or  malign  Ked  God, 
who  is,  on  the  whole,  spitenilly  disposed  towards 
mankind  and  dwells  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
atmosphere.  En-ai  and  the  Black  God  (or  both 
fused  in  one  personality)  would  like  to  send  the 
rain  to  the  parched  lands  below  in  perpetual 
abundance,  so  that  there  might  always  be  fat 
pastures  to  feed  the  Masai  cattle,  or  perpetual 
cultivation  for  the  Masai  agriculturists ;  but  the 
Red  God  frequently  intervenes  and  intercepts  the 
moisture  so  necessary  to  life  under  an  equatorial 
sun.  Distant  thunder  is  believed  to  be  the  re- 
monstrance of  En-ai  at  this  chiarlishness  of  his 
subordinate  deity,  whom,  however,  he  seldom 
bestirs  himself  to  circumvent.  Eii-ai  is  known  to 
some  of  the  non-Masai  tribes  as  'Kai'  or  'Gai' 
without  the  article,  and  by  the  Masai  themselves 
is  called  by  other  names,  such  as  Paasai.' 

3.  Demons. — In  addition  to  these  two  gods  or 
three  gods  (according  as  the  Black  and  Good  God 
is  or  is  not  identihed  with  the  Ruler  of  the 
Heavens,  Eii-ai),  the  Masai  believe  in  superhumau 
beings  somewhat  resembling  the  jann  ('genii')  of 
the  Arabs — devils,  it  is  convenient  to  call  them. 
Similar  beliefs  reappear  in  the  Sudan  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  northern  range  of  the  Bantu  languages, 
such  as  the  Cameroons.  These  jann,  or  devils, 
trench  in  some  of  their  characteristics  on  the 
werwolf  conception,  being  in  some  aspects  like  a 
lion  and  in  others  like  a  man,  or  having  originally 
taken  the  form  of  lions  and  then  put  on  an 
appearance  half  human  and  half  like  an  inanimate 
stone ;  or  they  are  believed  to  go  about  looking 
like  a  lion  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  like  a 
monstrous  human  being.  Their  favourite  home  is 
the  forest.  They  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  anthro- 
pophagous in  their  food  preferences,  and  do  not 
touch  wild  beasts. 

In  one  of  the  M5sai  stories  recorded  by  HoUis!*  it  is  narrated 
that  the  devil's  custom  is  to  call  to  human  bei:i^^3  who  pass  the 
place  of  his  conccUment  in  the  forest,  'Come,  my  brother,  help 
me  lift  this  load  of  firewood.'  If  they  are  foolish  enough  to 
proceed  to  his  help,  they  are  struck  with  a  pointed  stake  which 
he  carries.  When  any  particular  district  was  believed  to  be 
haunted  by  a  devil  and  the  Masai  wished  to  pass  through  it  in 
their  customary  migrations  in  search  of  pasture  for  their  cattle, 
they  would  arrange  to  march  past  the  cannibals'  haunt  in  as 

*  From  the  circumstance  that  this  root  assumes  the  form  of 
'iiai  or  -kai  when  borrowed  by  adjoining  Bantu  or  Dorobo  tribes 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  originally  Efi-gai  in  Masai. 

■-  A.  O.  Hollis,  The  Masai,  0.\ford,  1905,  p.  340. 
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large  a  body  as  possible,  the  warriors  going  both  in  front  and 
behind.  'Should  a  voice  be  heard  issuing  from  the  mist  and 
calling  some  one,  everybody  remains  silent,  for  they  know  that 
it  is  this  devil  that  is  calling.'  In  another  story'  the  anthro- 
popbagous  jann  ate  up  all  the  human  beings  m  one  district 
except  a  woman,  who  succeeded  in  hiding  herself  with  her  child 
in  a  pit.  As  the  boy  grew  up,  he  made  a  Dow  and  arrows,  which 
(presumably)  he  poisoned  ;  and,  when  the  demon,  discovering 
their  existence  from  the  smoke  of  their  6res,  came  to  eat  them, 
the  boy  from  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree  shot  all  his  arrows  into 
the  monster's  body,  who  at  first  thought  that  it  was  merely  the 
stings  of  gad-flies,  until  he  succumbed  to  their  effects.  Repent- 
ing apparently  in  his  dying  moments,  he  gave  the  boy  informa- 
tion as  to  how  he  might  proceed  to  recover  the  cattle  of  the 
tribe,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  people  whom  he  bad  eaten. 
Out  of  gratitude  these  resuscitated  Masai  elected  the  boy  as 
their  chief. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  and  similar  stories, 
wide-spread  over  Negro  Africa,  refer  to  the  lurking 
cannibals  of  some  big  and  brutish  race  which 
lingered  on  in  the  forests  of  Africa  long  after  the 
more  open  country  had  been  populated  by  the 
modem  types  of  man.  Such  grim  ogres  may  have 
worn  over  their  backs  the  pelts  of  wud  beasts  that 
they  had  killed,  and  thus  have  seemed  on  one  side 
beast,  and  on  the  other  a  ghoul-like  type  of  man. 

4.  Cosmologry. — The  Masai  believe  that,  when  Naiterukop,2 
the  demi-god  of  Mount  Kenya,  decided  to  start  a  race  of  true 
men  on  the  earth — presumably  Masai — he  found  three  things 
in  E.  Africa,  viz.  an  already  existing  Dorobo  3  {the  word  is 
properly  spelt  Torobo  and  means  '  dwarfish  '),  who  was  a  kind 
of  pre-Adamite  man,  an  elephant,  and  a  serpent,  all  of  whom 
lived  together.  In  course  of  time  the  Dorobo  hunter  killed 
both  the  serpent  and  the  elephant  mother,  who,  however, 
before  her  death  had  given  birth  to  a  calf,  which  escaped  from 
the  Dorobo,  and  in  its  journeying  about  the  world  met  a  Masai, 
to  whom  it  confided  its  troubles.  At  this  juncture  God  Himself 
(En-ai)  intervened,  and  summoned  both  the  Dorobo  and  the 
Masai  to  His  presence.  The  Masai  came,  but  the  Dorobo  seems 
to  have  delayed.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Masai  received 
God's  good  gifts  and  henceforth  became  rich  in  cattle  and  the 
master  of  E.  Africa.  Other  variants  of  this  story  make 
Naiterukop  (the  divine  man  of  Mount  Kenya)  the  deuti  ez 
inachina  throughout,  and  do  not  invoke  the  intervention  of  the 
great  sky-god,  Eii-ai. 

5.  Eschatoiogy. — With  regard  to  a  life  after  death,  in  some 
of  the  Masai  traditions  it  is  related  that,  when  the  man-god 
Naiterukop  gave  to  their  primal  ancestor,  Le-eyo,  instructions 
what  to  say  when  a  child  died,  the  latter  out  of  selfishness — be- 
cause the  c'nild  next  to  die  was  not  his  own — inverted  the  prayer 
which  was  to  adjure  the  cbild-spirit  to  return.  Le-eyo  conse- 
quently prayed  that  the  moon,  though  it  died,  might  return 
again,  but  that  the  dead  child  might  remain  dead.  Some  time 
afterwards  Le-eyo  was  likely  to  lose  a  child  of  his  own,  and 
therefore  said  the  prayer  rightly.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  only 
the  first  invocation  of  nature  held  good,  and  thus  man,  when 
he  dies,  never  comes  back,  but  the  moon  always  returns. 
Yet  this  great  agony  of  the  mind  of  man— this 
refusal  to  regard  death  as  the  end  of  all  in  the 
personalities  of  those  whom  we  have  loved  or 
respected — prevails  with  the  Masai,  athwart  the  re- 
peated assertions  in  their  folklore  that  '  All  is  over 
with  man  as  with  the  cattle,  and  the  soul  does  not 
come  to  life  again.'  With  this  people  there  has 
been  a  gradually  growing  belief  (it  is  so  also 
among  many  Bantu  tribes)  that  a  medicine-man, 
a  great  doctor,  a  gieat  chief,  or  a  very  wealthy 

1  HoUis,  p.  221  fl. 

2  J.  L.  Krapf,  the  great  missionary  pioneer  of  Equatorial 
E.  Africa,  writmg  in  1854  in  his  preface  to  the  Vocabida  ry  of  the 
Enijutuk  Eloikob  (the  W'estern  M-asai),  thus  describes  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  Masai :  *  At  the  remotest  anti<iuity  there 
was  one  man  residing  on  "Oldoinyo  eibor"  (Mt.  Kenya)  who 
was  superior  to  any  human  being,  and  whom  Engai  (heaven, 
supreme  being,  god)  had  placed  on  the  mountain.  This  strange 
personage  whose  beginning  and  end  is  quite  mysterious  and 
whose  whole  appearance  impresses  the  Wakuafi  mind  with  the 
idea  of  a  demi-god  is  called  .  .  .  Neiterukob.  The  intelligence 
of  this  strange  person  residing  on  Oldoinyo  eibor  reached  a  man 
named  Enjemasi  Enauner,  who  \vith  his  wife  Sambu  lived  on 
Mount  Sambu  which  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  Oldoinyo 
eibor  and  is  a  high  mountain  but  does  not  attain  to  the  height 
of  Oldoinyo  eibor.  .  .  .  Enjemasi  went  to  the  White  mountain 
with  his  wife  who  by  the  intercession  of  Neiterukob  became 
fruitful  and  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  children.  Neiterukob 
also  taught  Enjemasi  Enauner  the  taming  of  wild  cows  which 
he  saw  in  the  forest.  ...  It  is  to  Oldomyo  eibor  ('*  Kenia," 
as  the  Wakamba  call  it)  that  the  Wakuafi  resort  in  order  to 
obtain  the  intercession  of  Neiterukob  for  getting  rain,  cattle, 
and  health  from  the  Eiigai.' 

3  The  Dorobo  are  the  nomad  hunters  of  E.  Africa,  shorter  in 
stature  than  the  Masai,  but  not  very  dissimilar  from  them  in 
appearance,  and  containing  many  mixed  strains  of  blood— 
Uamite,  Negro,  and  possibly  Bushman. 
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person  cannot  entirely'  cease  to  exist  in  personality 
even  after  tlio  boUy  is  dead,  buried,  and  decayed. 
It  is  tliou^lit  by  the  MSsai,  as  by  Zulus  and 
numerous  tribes  of  \V.  African  Bantu,  that  llie 
soul  of  a  deceased  person  of  importance  enters  one 
or  other  of  the  pytlionlike  snakes  which  frequent 
the  vicinity  of  human  habitations  in  pursuit  of  rats 
and  otiier  vermin.  These  (usually  black)  snakes 
are,  therefore,  sacred  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Masai, 
who  are  careful  not  to  kill  them.  If  a  woman 
sees  one  in  her  hut,  she  ]>ours  milk  on  the  ground 
for  it  to  lick  up.  A  variety  of  species  of  snake  are 
even  regarded  as  totem  animals  by  one  of  the 
Masai  clans,  who  protect  flioin  against  ill-treat- 
ment by  the  members  of  any  other  clan,  and  will 
even  call  on  them  for  help  if  they  get  worsted  in  a 
fight,  exclaiming,  '  Avengersof  my  mother's  house, 
come  out ! '  The  Masai  believed  that  the  female 
snakes  thus  invoked  would  bite  such  as  had  not 
adopted  tlicni  as  a  totem. 

It  has  even  been  thought  by  some  Masai,  prob- 
ably not  earlier  than  the  latter  years  of  the  1 9th 
cent.,  that  tlie  souls  of  very  great  chiefs  are  not 
sufficiently  ])rovidud  for  by  transmigration  to  a 
snake,  but  in  some  way  go  to  heaven,  to  the  abode 
of  Eu-ai.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  growing 
belief  may  have  resulted  from  their  talks  with  tlie 
early  missionaries  in  E.  Africa.  They  certainly 
believe  that  there  is  what  we  should  define  as  a 
soul,  some  impalpable  living  essence,  and  that  this 
quits  a  man's  body  when  he  ifalls  asleep.  Therefore 
a  sleeper  must  not  be  too  suddenly  awakened  lest 
the  soul  be  left  outside  the  body  and  the  man  die. 
In  one  mood  the  Masai  will  assert  that  no  such 
things  as  'ghosts'  exist,  because  they  cannot  be 
seen ;  in  another  they  appear  to  believe  that 
ghosts  do  exist  and  can  be  seen  by  cattle,  though 
not  by  men.  When  a  herd  of  cattle  halts  and 
stares  fixedly  at  something,  if  it  is  not  a  lion  or  a 
leopard,  it  is  a  ghost. 

0.  Divination. — They  also  believe  in  omens,  and, 
like  all  the  Negro  peoples  of  E.  Africa,  pay  great 
attention  to  tlie  cries  and  the  actions  of  birds 
which  are  propitious  or  unpropitious.  Their 
medicine-men  practise  divination  of  future  events 

(1)  by  shaking  a  handful  of  stones  out  of  a  horn, 

(2)  bj'  examining  the  entrails  of  a  slaughtered 
goat,  (3)  by  getting  drunk  on  mead,  and  then 
prophesying  at  random,  and  (4)  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  (I reams. 

7.  Prayers. — The  Masai  have  a  very  real  belief 
in  God,  and,  if  they  are  vague  about  His  person- 
ality and  uncertain  whether  they  are  praying  to 
the  Great  God  of  the  Firmament  or  to  tlie  Black 
God  of  the  Up])er  Clouds,  to  one  or  other  they 
occasiimally  make  sacrifices  of  sheep^a  rite  usually 
conducted  by  the  women,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  pray  twice  a  day,  while  men  and  children 
only  occasionally  utter  prayers.  In  these  prayers 
men  and  women  associate  the  evening  and  morning 
stars,  and  even  the  snow  peaks  of  tlie  great  moun- 
tains, Kenya  and  Kilimanjaro,  with  the  Deity. 
They  pray  for  children  and  for  the  health  of  their 
children,  for  rain,  for  successes  in  time  of  war,  ,and 
plenty  of  cattle.  The  present  writer,  however, 
when  residing  many  years  ago  at  Taveita  near  the 
eastern  base  of  Kilimanjaro,  noted  that  the  men  of 
the  Wa-Taveita  (mainly  Masai  in  race  and  religion, 
though  now  speaking  a  Bantu  language)  could  jiray 
most  earnestly  and  touchingly  to  Efi-ai,  the  Power 
of  the  Sky,  if  their  children  were  sick. 

When  one  of  their  nunilier  gives  birth  to  a  child, 
the  Masai  women  gather  together  and  take  milk 
to  the  mother  ;  they  then  slaughter  a  slieei>,  which 
is  called  a  '  purifier  of  a  hut,'  or  .simply  a  '  purifier.' 
The  women  slaughter  the  animal  l)y  themsehes 
and  eat  all  the  meat,  an<l  no  man  ni.ay  approach 
the  spot  wliere  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  for  it  is 


considered  unlawful.  When  they  finish  their  meal, 
they  stand  up  and  sing  a  song,  which  may  be 
rendered  aiiproximately  thus  (paraphrased  from 
Hollis) ; 

*  God  to  whom  I  pray, 
God  who  thunders  and  it  rains. 
Give  me  offspring. 
To  thee  onl^'  every  day  do  I  pray. 
Thou  morning  star  ; 
To  thee  only  every  day  do  I  pray, 
Thou  who  art  of  sweet  savour  liite  sage  plants. 
To  t.liee  only  every  day  do  I  pray, 
Who  art  prayed  to  and  who  nearest ; 
To  thee  only  every  day  do  1  praj.' 

Women  and  children  also  pray  for  rain.     The 
old  men's  prayer  in  time  of  drought  (chanted  round 
a  bonfire  of  sweet-smelling  wood   into   which   is 
thrown  a  charm  from  the  medicine-man)  is  : 
'Black  god,  Ho ! 

God  water  us ; 

O  thou  ol  the  uttermost  ports  of  the  earth, 

IMacknjd,  Ho! 

God  water  us.' 
Young  men  pray  that  their  battle  raids  may  be 
.successful  and  that  they  may  bring  back  heras  of 
cattle.  All  ^hese  prayers  seem  to  be  indifferently 
addressed  both  to  God  and  to  the  morning  and  the 
evening  star.  God  is  not  confused  with  the  sun  or 
the  moon,  but  is  something  behind,  above,  beyond, 
and  more  jiowerful  than  these  heavenly  bodies, 
which  are  beings  of  either  sex  that  alternately 
rnarry  and  quarrel.  Of  the  stars  other  than  the 
planets  Venus  and  Jupiter  they  take  little  heed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pleiaaes  (the  appearance 
of  which  in  tJie  heavens  is  indicative  of  seasonal 
(changes),  the  Sword  of  Orion,  and  Orion's  Belt. 
Comets  are  perturbing  as  indicative  of  approaching 
disasters. 

8.  Source  of  Masai  religion.  —  M.  Merker,  a 
German  officer,  who  liveil  much  among  the  Masai 
of  German  E.  Africa,  published  a  work  (first  issued 
in  1904)  in  which,  after  discussing  various  Masai 
beliefs  and  customs,  he  attributes  these  and,  in 
part,  the  origin  of  the  Masai,  to  a  strong  wave  of 
Semitic  influence  from  the  north,  even  reviving 
that  old  story,  the  dispersal  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  can  see  anything 
in  Masai  belief  and  ritual  that  especially  suggests 
Jewish  blood  or  influence  and  at  the  same  time 
overlook  the  presence  of  similar  beliefs  and  rites 
in  the  intervening  Hamites  or  the  Semiticized 
Somalis.  For  unnumbered  centuries  waves  of 
Caucasian  influence  and  even  trickles  of  Caucasian 
blood  have  been  passing  from  Western  and  Southern 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  through  Ethiopia  into 
Nileland,  the  Central  and  Western  Sudan,  and  the 
steppes  and  forests  and  lake  regions  of  E.  Africa. 
The  Masai  have  brought  their  share  of  these  beliefs, 
superstitions,  ami  customs  from  their  northernmost 
centre  of  develupment— somewhere,  possibly,  in  the 
basin  of  Lake  Kudolf,  a  region  that,  no  doubt,  was 
influenced  from  Abyssinia  a  score  of  centuries  ago, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time, 
attention  should  lie  given  to  Mcrker's  records  of 
Masai  traditions  and  beliefs,  especially  as  set  forth 
in  the  later  edition  of  his  work  (,Dic  ilfasni,  Berlin, 
1910).  A.  C.  Hollis,  whose  own  work  on  the  Masai 
is  one  of  importance,  and  Albert  Steggall,  a  mis- 
sionary long  resident  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mfisai- 
laml,  both  argue  that  Mcrkir  got  his  information 
regarding  Ma.sai  beliefs  chicny  from  Masai  who 
had  long  been  connected  with  the  Homan  Catholic 
mission,  and,  consequently,  that  these  informants 
were  merely  giving  him  versions  of  the  Hebrew 
traditions  in  the  O  T.  The  receptivity  of  the  Mftsai 
mind  is  no  doubt  gi'e:i,t  ;  but  no  mission  had  been 
established  in  those  regions  a  siilficient  length  of 
time  for  much  teaching  to  have  been  imparted  to 
Mftsai  boys,  nor,  from  what  the  present  writer 
knows  of  mission  work  in  those  regions,  is  it  likely 
that  either  Buman  Catholic  or  Protestant  missions 
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at  that  stage  in  tlieii'  develoi-mient  spent  much  time 
in  translating  and  teaching  the  book  of  Genesis  to 
Masai  inquirers.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Masai  in  their  northern  home  were 
in  contact  with  the  Christian  Gallas  or  Abyssinians, 
and  from  them  imbibed  those  ideas  of  Adam  and 
Eve  and  the  other  traditions  regarding  the  great 
Patriarchs  which  irresistibly  recall  the  legends  en- 
shrined in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  or  the  ideas 
may  even  have  percolated  through  N.E.  Africa  in 
pre-Christian  days,  when  the  Jews  and  Idum.Tans 
were  influencing  a  good  deal  of  W.  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia. 

The  stories  transcribed  by  Merker  are  not  only 
reminiscent  of  the  Jewish  myths  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
Cain  and  Abel,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Lamech,  and 
Abraham,  but  even  extend  to  a  personality  like 
Moses,  actually  bearing  the  name  of  Musanna  (or 
Marunii).  There  are  even  traces  of  a  belief  in  a 
fiery  serpent,  of  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Sinai, 
and  of  a  paradise  garden  like  Eden. 

A  good  deal  of  this  account  of  the  Masai  religion 
must  be  taken  in  the  past  tense.  Year  by  year  old 
beliefs  and  traditions  are  fading  away,  and  the 
people  are  becoming  either  absolute  materialists 
{with  the  white  man  as  their  wonder-working 
divinity)  or  adherents  of  the  various  Christian 
missions,  to  which  they  are  proving  useful  and 
influential  converts. 

LrrERATURE. — In  addition  to  the  works  of  HolHs  and  Merker 
quoted  throug:hout,  see  J.  L.  Krapf,  Vocabular;/  of  the  Engutuk 
Etoikob,  or  Language  of  the  WaX'uaJi  Satwu,  Tiibineen,  1854 
(Preface  is  notewortliy)  ;  J.  Erhardt,  Vocabular]/  of  the  Engu- 
duk  Iloiqob,  as  spoken  by  the  Masai  Tribes  in  E,  Afi-ica,  Basel, 
1867  ;  J.Thomson,  Through  ilasii  Land,  London,  18S6  ;  H.  H. 
Johnston,  The  Kilivia-njaro  Expedition,  do.  1885,  The  l/ganda 
Protectorate-,  do.  1904 ;  S.  L.  and  H.  Hinde,  The  Last  of  the 
Masai,  do.  1901.  H.  H.  JOHNSTON. 

MASBOTH.,EANS.— According  to  Eus.//£' IV. 
xxii.  5f.,  Hegesippus  had  written  of  the  Hemeio- 
baptists  and  the  Masbothfeans  (yiaa^uBatoi)^  as 
two  distinct  se«ts  '  in  the  circumcision  among  the 
children  of  Israel.'  The  brief  characterizations  of 
the  Masbothcean  sect  given  by  the  ancient  heresi- 
ologists  are  based  simply  upon  their  etymologies 
of  the  name,  which  they  connect  either  with  the 
word  'sabbath'  or  with  nnx,  'will,'  'purpose.' 
Among  modern  scholars  A.  HUgenfeld  lias  advanced 
the  conjecture  that  the  Masbotha^ans  were  the 
followers  of  the  early  heretic  Thebuthis,  also  men- 
tioned by  Hegesippus,  but  in  all  likelihood  the 
name  simply  means  'baptists.'  In  glossaries  of 
Palestinian  Aramaic  the  only  word  given  for  '  bap- 
tism '  is  masbSithd,  and,  as  we  know  that  among 
the  Mandteans  on  the  Euphrates  the  regular  term 
for  ceremonial  immersion  in  running  water  was 
itni3SKD(see  art.  M.\nd^ans,  p.  387''),  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  MtiirjSuSaioi  signifies  people  in  whose 
religious  practice  such  immersions  formed  an  out- 
standing element.  Thus  the  Gr.  term  '  Heiuero- 
baptists'  might  quite  well  have  been  applied  to 
the  same  group,  and  the  idea  that  the  two  names 
denoted  dmerent  sects  may  simply  have  been  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  Hegesippus.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  the  case  that  in  the  time  of  Hegesippus 
there  were  among  the  Jews  various  parties  which 
advocated  the  practice  of  immersion,  each,  how- 
ever, after  its  own  particular  form  :  there  were, 
e.g.,  the  devout,  who  bathed  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  '  bathers  of  the  earlj'  morning,' 
who  thought  it  necessary  to  perform  an  immer- 
sion before  morning  prayer.  "The  term  '  Hemero- 
baptists'  would,  of  course,  be  quite  appropriate  for 
both  groups. 

The  designation  '  Masbothaeans,'  however,  v.ould 

'  In  Apost.  Const,  vi.  G  Moff^mOeoi  (e  =  ni)'.  the  form  Mmbu- 
f/mzi  (einend.  Mazbnthcpi)  appears  as  a  Lac.  transcription  of  the 
name  from  the  Armen.  tr.  ol  .i  S,\  r.  text  in  one  of  the  two  jMSS  ed. 
G.  Moesin^er,  Ecaitgelii  coniyrdanlts  expositio  facta  a  sancto 
Epknenw,  Venice,  1S76,  p.  288. 


also  suit  the  Elkesaites,  and,  in  fact,  jjoiutedly 
suggests  that  sect,  as  the  Elkesaite  tradition  con- 
tains the  name  2o;9ioi,  formed  from  the  same  verbal 
root  as  KninsND  (cf.  art.  Elkesaites,  vol.  v.  p. 
•265^).  By  the  time  of  Hegesippus  the  Elkesaites 
had  become  so  numerous  in  Palestine  —  though 
only,  it  is  true,  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan 
— that  he  can  hardly  have  remained  ignorant  of 
their  existence.  On  these  grounds,  accordingly, 
it  would  seem  very  probable  that  those  who  had 
become  known  to  him  as  the  sect  of  the  Mas- 
bothseans  were  none  other  than  the  Elkesaites. 

Literature.— A.  HUgenfeld,  Die  Ketzergeschichte  des  Ur- 
christentums,  Leipzig,  1SS4 ;  W.  Brandt,  Die  manddi^cfie 
Religion,  do.  1889,  p.  ISO,  Elchasai,  do.  1912,  p.  42  ff.  On  the 
•Je^vish  Hemerobaptists  and  'bathers  of  the  early  uiorniDg*; 
Brandt,  Die  )iidischen  Baptisincn,  Giessen,  1910,  pp.  48-51, 

92  ff-  \V.  Brandt. 

MASK. — A  mask  may  be  defined  as  a  moulded 
surface,  representing  the  anterior  half  of  a  head 
and  face,  and  usually  worn  over  the  face  of  a  person. 
Further  significations  are  tlie  cast  taken  from  the 
face  of  a  dead  person  and  the  parallel  form  in 
sculpture — the  front  half  of  a  human  head  and 
face  preserved — and  the  head  of  a  fox.  A  division 
is  made  by  W.  H.  Dall  into  '  mask '  proper,  '  mask- 
ette,'  resembling  mask  but  worn  not  upon  but 
above  or  below  the  face,  and  'maskoid,' resembling 
mask,  but  not  intended  to  be  worn.'  This  division 
is  primarily  anthropological. 

The  use  of  masks  in  one  form  or  other  and  for 
various  purposes  has  been  practically  universal  in 
all  stages  of  culture  above  that  which  the  natives 
of  Australia  may  be  a.ssumed  to  represent.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  Polj'nesian  peoples  are 
an  exception.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  ar- 
range the  subject  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  mask  is  employed,  incidentally  noting 
details  of  form  and  manufacture  and  variations  of 
general  type.  It  may  be  noted  at  once  that  both 
in  form  and  in  use  there  is  the  usual  similarity  be- 
tween the  most  widely  separated  races.  The  mask 
is  in  most  cases  ethnologically  independent  in 
origin. 

I.  Views  as  to  the  original  meaning  of  masks. 
— The  usual  purpose  of  a  mask  is  disguise  by  a  more 
or  less  defined  impersonation,  impersonation  alone, 
or,  more  rarely,  protection,  physical  or  moral. 
The  figures  impersonated  may  be  real  persons, 
imaginary  persons,  especially  spiritual  and  divine, 
or  various  animals  and  natural  objects.  Kobertson 
Smith  regarded  the  use  of  animal  masks  in  religi- 
ous ceremonial  as  a  survival  of  an  earlier  practice 
according  to  which  the  worshipper  put  on  the  skin 
of  a  victim,  in  order  to  '  envelop  himself  in  its 
sanctity.'^  In  the  form  of  a  'maskette'  many 
peoples  have  used  the  heads  of  animals,  even  as  a 
war  head-dress.  The  ritual  mask  is  frequently 
credited  with  the  power  of  imparting  to  the  wearer 
the  qualities  of  what  it  represents.  The  Eskimo 
believe  that  the  wearer  is  '  mysteriously  and  un- 
consciously imbued  with  the  spirit '  represented  by 
the  mask,  and,  when  wearing  the  mask  of  a  totem, 
he  becomes  that  totem.'  In  the  drama  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  the  actor  is  '  supposed  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  deity  represented.'''  The  wearer 
of  a  mask  in  the  dances  of  '  primitive '  peoples  is 
'  assimilated  to  the  real  nature  of  the  being  repre- 
sented'—  possessed  by  him.'  But  neither  this 
belief  nor  the  desire  to  be  enveloiied  with  sanctity 
can  be  regarded  as  the  original  factor  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mask.     Dall  considers  the  original  mask 

1  W.  H.  Dall,  '  On  Masks,  Labret*,'  etc.,  in  !  RBEW  [1884],  p. 
93. 

2  W.  E.  Smith,  Re!.  Se.m.",  London,  1894,  p.  437 f. 

3  E.  W.  Nelson,  in  IS  RBEW  (1899),  pt.  i.  p.  394  f. 

^  J.  G.  Frazer,  Totenii.<rin  aiid  Exogamy,  London,  1010,  iii. 
227  f.     Kachina  means  both  *  deity '  and  *  masker.* 

s  H.  Webster,  Primitive  Secret^ Societies,  New  York,  1908,  p. 
T6n. 
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to  have  been  a  Bliield  held  in  the  hand  to  protect 
the  face  from  missiles,  and  later  worn  on  the  face, 
after  wliich  it  was  carved  into  a  terrifying  aspect, 
with  the  object  of  frightening  the  foe.  On  another 
line  of  development  it  became  the  helmet ;  but  this 
view  also  fails  to  give  any  original  psychological 
element.  The  Australians  do  not  have  the  mask, 
but  in  their  ceremonies  they  disguise  the  face  by 
|)ainting,  or  with  down  and  blood.  Previous  to 
the  invention  of  the  Attic  dramatic  mask,  tlie 
Dionysian  mummers  painted  their  faces  with  wine, 
possibly  with  the  idea  of  assimilation  to  the  deity, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Koman  kings  and 
generals,  whose  faces  were  painted  with  vermilion 
on  Stat*  occasions  to  resemble  Jupiter.  But  this 
idea  is  clearly  secondary.  Again,  it  cannot  l>e 
argued  that  the  mask  is  a  development  from  the 
custom  of  painting  the  face.  The  two  are  parallel 
reactions  to  the  irreducible  dramatic  instinct  in  its 
elemental  phase  of  the  assumption  of  another  per- 
sonality. The  elaborate  facial  raakeupof  modern 
dramatic  art  is,  when  contrasted  with  the  Attic 
masks,  a  fair  analogy  to  the  blackened  face  of  the 
modern  peasant  mummer,  as  contrasted  with  the 
wooden  masks  of  the  N.  American  dancer.  AVe 
may  conclude  that  the  ideas  of  assimilation, 
whether  magical  or  religious,  of  terrorism,  of  pro- 
tection, and  even  of  disguise  are  secondary,  and 
that  the  primary  meaning  of  the  mask  is  dramatic  ; 
the  mask  is  a  concrete  result  of  the  imitative 
instinct. 

The  various  purposes,  therefore,  to  which  the 
mask  is  applied  have  no  necessary  development 
from  one  another,  but  are  natural  applications  to 
particular  purposes  of  the  original  mimetic  instinct. 

2.  War  masks. — These  are  not  of  frequent  use.  In 
Central  and  E.  Africa  warriors  used  hideous '  masks ' 
of  zebra-hide.  The  natives  of  Yucatan  wore  masks 
representing  lions,  tigere,  and  so  forth,  to  terrify 
the  enemy.  In  mediijeval  Europe  and  Japan 
soldiers  wore  helms  fronted  with  frightful  masks.' 
The  frontal  skull  on  the  lielmet  of  the  German 
'Death's  Head  Hussars'  is  of  similar  origin. 

3.  The  mask  of  terror. — For  other  purposes  than 
those  of  battle,  the  terrorist  idea  has  been  applied. 
The  Chinese  placed  horrible  paper  masks  on  the 
faces  of  their  children  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  demon  of  smallpox. '^  In  Africa  there  has  been 
the  office  of  'sham  devil.'  In  China,  in  order  to 
neutralize  the  activity  of  an  evil  spirit,  a  man  was 
masked  to  represent  it,  and  placed  in  its  sphere  of 
operations  to  discourage  its  advance.*  The  Greek 
myth  of  the  Gorgon's  head  was  inspired  by  similar 
ideas,  with  which  a  primitive  custom  may  be  com- 
pared :  in  Timor-laut,  in  order  to  deceive  evil 
spirits  and  prevent  them  from  injuring  the  remains 
of  a  dead  man,  a  coco-nut  mask  was  placed  near 
the  body.*  The  further  idea  is  here  involved  of 
]>rotection  by  means  of  a  mask  which,  so  to  s.iy, 
draws  the  enemy's  lire. 

A  similar  use  of  the  mask  is  seen  in  the  expulsion 
of  evils.  The  people  of  China  and  Celebes,  when 
'driving  out  devils,'  blacken  their  faces  or  wear 
masks.  Possibly  the  masked  Perchten  of  Central 
Europe  had  originally  a  similar  function.  There 
may  have  been  a  mimic  struggle  between  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Ugly  masks,  .symbolizing  a 
struggle  for  the  crops ;  masked  mummers  at  Kayan 
sowing  festi^■als  represent  evil  spirits.'' 

4.  The  mask  of  justice.— Oflicers  of  justice  or 
terrorism  assume  the  personality  of  a  supernatural 

1 E.  Andrec,  lUthnographisehe  ParalUlen  und  Verglekhe, 
new  Ber.,  Leipzig,  1889,  p.  118(1. ;  Iiall,  p.  76. 

2  J.  Iioolittle,  Soeiaf  Life  of  the  Chintse,  London,  1806,  ii.  310. 

s  Aiulree,  p.  110.  *  lb.  p.  133. 

»  lb.  p.  13.1 ;  J.  J.  M.  de  Oroot,  Kelidioltn  Siislem  of  China. 
Leydcn,  1892  ff.,  vi.  97"  ;  GB^,  pt.  v. ,  S'pirUs  of  the  Coin  and  ul 
the  Wild,  London,  1912,  i.  95,  pt.  vi.,  'I'hc  Sciiirgoal,  do.  1913, 
pp.  240  S.,  249. 


inquisitor,  the  Vehme  of  mediajval  Europe  being 
a  historical  case.  Executioners  wore  a  mask, 
and  possibly  the  black  cap  of  the  judge  is  an 
adaptation. 

5.  The  mask  in  secret  societies. — These  institu- 
tions are  practically  universal  in  the  middle  cul- 
ture.' In  some  cases  they  include  among  their 
functions  the  administration  of  some  form  of 
justice.  This,  like  all  their  proceedings,  is  carried 
out  with  mummery,  and  the  mask  is  employed 
along  with  other  disguise  or  impersonation. 

The  Sindungo  society  of  Loango  collects  debts  ; 
the  collectors  wear  masks.'  The  Kuhkwi,  Egbo, 
and  Egungun  are  other  instances  of  these  W. 
African  societies  ;  their  masks  are  based  on  various 
ideas  connected  with  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the 
society.'  The  Ogboni  society  of  the  Yoruba-speak- 
ing  peoples  is  closely  connected  with  the  priesthood, 
and  the  kin^  is  obliged  to  submit  to  its  decrees. 
The  mask  of  Egungun  represents  a  hideous  human 
face;  he  is  supposed  to  lie  a  man  risen  from  the 
dead,  in  order  to  spy  out  what  is  going  on  in  the 
land  of  the  living  and  carry  oft'  those  who  mis- 
behave.' The  Tamate  of  the  Banks'  Islands  is  a 
secret  society  whose  name  means  'ghosts.'  The 
members  possess  much  power,  and  periodically 
hold  meetings  and  processions,  wearing  their 
masks.' 

The  famous  Duk-duk  societies'  of  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  York  Islands  com- 
prise practically  the  whole  of  the  adult  male 
population.  In  one  aspect  of  its  functions  the 
Duk-duk  is  a  personilication  of  justice — judge, 
policeman,  and  executioner  in  one.  The  remark- 
able head-dresses  worn  by  the  operators  are 
technically  mask-like  structures,  representing  some 
spiritual  force  in  the  semblance  of  a  cassowary. 
The  operators  are  two,  Duk-duk  representing  the 
male  and  Tubuan  the  female  cassowary.  The 
mask  worn  by  each  is  a  'huge  hatlike  extin- 
guisher' of  grass  or  palm-fibre,  6  ft.  high.  As  far 
as  the  body-dress  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  cassowary,  but  the  head  is  '  like 
nothing  but  the  head  of  a  Duk-duk.'  A  long  stick 
is  at  the  apex,  and  the  '  tresses'  are  coloured  red. 
The  female  is  said  to  be  plain,  the  male  more 
gaudy.  The  extraordinary  belief  is  held  that  the 
Tubuan  mask  gives  birth  to  the  novices  when 
initiated  into  the  society ;  and  two  female  masks 
are  kept  from  year  to  year  for  the  purpose  of 
annually  breeding  two  Duk-duks.  The  persons 
acting  seem  to  be  lost  or  merged  in  the  mask.  No 
one  is  supposed  to  know  who  the  actors  are.  The 
male  masks  appear  to  be  burned  after  the  ceremony. 

The  committees  of  adults  who  supervise  the 
'  making  of  j'oung  men  '  are  frequently  dressed  in 
ilisguise  and  wear  masks.  In  Torres  Straits  on 
these  occasions  a  man  represents  the  deity  Agud  ; 
he  is  painted  all  over  and  wears  a  leaf  petticoat 
and  a  turtle-shell  mask.  Several  masked  magur 
(devils)  frighten  the  novices,  who  are  well  beaten, 
and  are  told  the  dreadful  names  of  the  masks.'  A 
'  wolf '  society  among  the  Nutkas  holds  initiation 
meetings ;  men  wearing  wolf-masks  carry  ofl'  the 
novices.* 

1  See  Webster,  op.  eil. 

'  A.  Basliitn,  Die  dmtsche  Expedition  011  der  Loango-Kiitte, 
Jena,  1S74,  i.  132. 

1*  Andree,  p.  13.'>  f. 

4  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  I'oni'/d  sjicatinj;  reoples  of  the  Slant  Coatt 
nf  West  Africa,  London,  1894,  pp.  i«,  107. 

SR.  U.  OodringtoM,  ia  J AI  x.  118Sl)-2»7ff. 

6  R.  Parkinson,  Jm  Bttinarek-Archipel,  Leipzig,  1887,  pp. 
129-134  :  W.  Powell,  Wanderinfjs  in  a  Wild  Country,  London, 
1SS3,  pp.  (liMSO;  G.  Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,  do. 
\:nO,  p.  OiiH.  ;  Andree,  n.  140;  II.  H.  Romillv,  The  Western 
Pacifk  and  Sew  Guinea-,  Ixindon,  1887,  pp.  28-34. 

7  A.  C  Iladdon,  Head-Hunters,  Ivondon,  1901,  p.  60,  aleo  in 
At:  \\.  |l8!'::j  140 1. 

1  r.  I'.oiis,  in  Sixth  Kr/mii  on  the  Sorlh-Weilern  Tribm  0/ 
Canada,  London,  1890,  p.  47  (. 
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6.  The  divine  mask. — The  shaman  of  N.W. 
America,  e.g.,  among  the  Makahs,  has  on«  mask 
for  each  of  his  familiar  spirits.  When  {,'i\ing  a 
stance,  he  puts  on  a  maslc  and  summons  the  spirit 
with  his  rattle.'  The  Eskimo  shamans,  in  maJcinf; 
their  masks,  give  expression  to  tlieir  ideas  of  tlie 
spirits  represented.  Here  is  a  primitive  source  of 
creative  plastic  art.  The  shaman  is  said  to  be  able 
to  see  through  the  animal  mask  to  tlie  manlike 
face  behind.^  In  the  ritual  of  ancient  Mexico  the 
priest  wore  a  mask  representing  the  god.^  On  the 
other  hand,  ])riest3  in  Nigeria  may  not  wear  or 
touch  a  mask.'' 

J^rom  a  similar  point  of  view  the  protege  of  a 
guardian  spirit  wears  a  mask,  when  dancing,  to 
represent  that  spirit  and  identify  himself  with  it.* 
The  Monumbo  of  New  Guinea  wear  masks  repre- 
senting guardian  spirits,  when  they  appeal  to  them 
for  help,  fair  weather,  and  the  like,  among  the 
masks  being  those  of  kangaroos,  dogs,  and  casso- 
waries. The  masks,  when  made,  are  fumigated 
in  order  to  '  put  life  into  them.'  They  are  treated 
with  respect  and  addressed  as  if  they  were  living 
persons."  A  man  wears  a  mask  representing  his 
totem.  This  practice  is  common  in  N.W.  America,' 
and  the  belief  is  that  the  wearer  becomes  the 
totem-animal. 

The  image  of  a  god  may  wear  a  mask  ;  the 
Mexicans  placed  on  the  face  of  certain  idols  masks 
of  a  human  face  cut  off  from  the  skull  and  pre- 
served. They  also  used  elaborate  masks  with 
pyrites  for  the  eyes,  and  obsidian  and  turquoise 
mosaic  in  bands  across  the  face.'  The  image  of 
tlie  goddess  '  Our  Mother'  wore  a  two-faced  mask, 
and  her  priest  donned  a  replica  of  this.' 

7.  The  death-mask. — In  connexion  with  the 
dead  the  mask  has  been  exploited  along  interest- 
ing lines,  assisting  among  other  things  the  art  of 
portrait  sculpture.  Besides  the  practice  of  embalm- 
ing or  otherwise  preserving  the  heads  of  dead 
friends  or  enemies,  several  peoples  have  made 
masks  of  these.  One  such  has  been  mentioned  as 
placed  upon  the  face  of  a  Mexican  idol,  and  there 
is  a  fine  example  in  the  Christy  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  Tn  New  Britain  and  elsewhere 
in  Melanesia  and  New  Guinea,  such  masks  (skull 
masks)  were  worn  in  sacred  dances.'"  The  Mexicans 
also  placed  painted  masks  or  masks  of  gold  or 
turquoise  mosaic  on  the  faces  of  their  dead  kings." 
The  Aleuts  covered  the  faces  of  their  dead  with 
masks. '^  The  meaning  of  the  last  practice  is 
obscure,  but  the  Alauts  think  that  it  is  intended 
to  protect  the  dead  against  the  glances  of  evil 
spirits.  Their  practice  of  wearing  masks  in  certain 
religious  dances,  so  as  not  to  behold  the  idol  round 
which  they  revolve  and  whose  glance  means  death, 
may  be  compared.''  Similarly,  among  the  Guaymis 
of  Panama,  during  the  initiation  of  young  men, 
the  women  who  attend  upon  them  wear  masks. '^ 
Basuto  girls  at  puberty  wear  straw  masks,"  and 
Lillooet  girls  (British  Columbia)  wear  goat-skin 
masks  at  the  same  period.""  In  Mexico,  when  the 
king  was  ill,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  masked, 
possibly  to  prevent  them  from  drawing  away  his 

1  Dall,  p.  110  ;  Frazer,  Totemimi  and  Exogamy,  iii.  43S  f. 

2  Nelson,  p.  394  f.  3  Andree,  p.  117. 

4  N.  W.  Thomas,  Anthropological  Report  071  the  Ibo-speaking 
Peoples  of  y igeria,  London,  1913,  i.  58. 

5  F.  Boas,  in  Report  0/  U..^.  yat.  Mu^./or  ISOo  [Washington, 
1897],  pp.  337,  396  ;  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  iii.  436. 

6  GBi,  pt.  vi.,  The  Scapegoat,  p.  382. 
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de  Bourbourg,  Monuments  anciens  du  Mexique,  Paris,  1864-66, 
p.  viii.  pi.  43  ;  Dall,  pp.  96(.,  148. 
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14  Frazer,  Totemism  a-nd  Exogamy,  iii.  555. 
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'8  J.  Teit,  yj-f  Lillooet  Indians,  Leyden  and  New  York,  1008, 
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soul.'  Some  idea  of  disguising  a  person  dangerous 
or  in  danger  may  be  connected  with  the  practice, 
and  here  the  mask  is  merely  a  veil.  In  Siam  and 
Cambodia  masks  of  gold  were  placed  on  the  faces 
of  dead  kings.  The  Shans  have  the  same  custom, 
using  masks  of  silver  or  gold.^  These  cases  and 
the  next  seem  to  touch  upon  the  idea  of  a  portrait. 
The  Egyptian  mummy  had  an  artificial  face  form- 
ing part  of  the  portrait  sujjerstructure  over  the 
corpse.  Death-masks  proper,  of  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  and  terra-cotta,  have  been  found  in  Meso- 
potamia, Phoenicia,  the  Crimea,  Italy,  France,  the 
Danube  valley,  and  Britain.'  The  most  conspicu- 
ous and  complete  examples  are  supplied  by  Mycense 
and  Rome.  In  the  famous  shaft-graves  opened  at 
Mycenas  golden  masks,  '  clearly  portraits,'  were 
found,  corresponding  to  men  and  children.  Those 
at  least  of  the  latter,  being  of  thin  gold  leaf, 
'  must  have  been  moulded  with  the  hand  on  the 
faces  of  the  dead.'  The  masks  of  the  men  were  of 
thicker  plate,  and  had  no  eyeholes.  '  The  hands 
and  feet  of  the  children  were  also  wrapt  in  gold 
leaf.'  ■*  This  suggests  that  the  informing  idea  was 
similar  to  that  of  swathing  the  dead,  painting  the 
face,  and  otherwise  decorating,  while  protecting, 
the  corpse.  The  Roman  nobiles  kept  wax  portrait- 
masks  of  their  ancestors  in  the  atnuvi.'  The  dead 
nobilis  lay  in  state  for  seven  days,  during  which  the 
embalmer  (poUinctor)  took  a  mould  of  the  face, 
which  he  then  cast  in  wax,  and  painted  with  the 
natural  colours.  The  mask  was  placed  on  the  dead 
man's  face,  or,  in  case  of  putrefaction,  on  an  effigy. 
After  the  burial  the  mask  was  hung  in  the  atrium, 
possibly  fixed  on  a  bust,  and  under  it  was  a  tituhts 
giving  the  name  and  exploits  of  the  man  repre- 
sented. These  imagines  were  connected  by  lines, 
giving  the  genealogical  succession,  and  termed 
stemmata.  The  itis  imagitium  gave  a  man  the 
right  of  having  his  imago  carried  in  the  funeral 
train  of  a  descendant.  The  remarkable  custom 
was  that  a  man  was  followed  to  his  tomb  by  all  his 
ancestors,  their  masks  being  worn  by  persona  as 
similar  as  possible  in  stature  and  form,  riding  in 
chariots.  Marcellus  was  attended  by  six  hundred 
of  his  forefathers  and  kin.  The  imagines  were 
crowned  with  laurel  on  feast  days.  By  Pliny's 
time  the  wax  masks  were  giving  way  to  clipeatie 
imagines,  i.e.  medallions  of  metal." 

Since  Roman  times  the  method  of  securing  a 
portrait  by  taking  a  mould  of  the  dead  man's  face 
has  been  continued  in  the  case  of  great  personages. 
This  is  the  '  death-mask  '  of  sculpture. 

8.  The  dramatic  mask. — The  secret  societies 
of  N.W.  America  are,  in  contrast  with  those  of 
Melanesia  and  Africa,  chiefly  concerned  with 
dramatic  representations.  Their  '  masonic '  privi- 
leges are  important,  but  they  exercise  little 
authority  ;  in  fact,  these  societies  might  be  de- 
scribed as  amateur  dramatic  clubs,  with  a  religious 
setting  like  that  of  the  media;val  gilds.  Frazer 
describes  the  institution  as  '  a  religious  drama ' 
like  that  of  ancient  Greece.'  Various  purposes 
other  than  that  of  entertainment  are  fulfilled  by 
the  performances  ;  various,  too,  are  the  characters 
represented,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
society,  whether  totemic  or  consecrated  to  guardian 
spirits   or  otherwise.     But   the    essence  of    their 

1  G£3,  pt.  ii.,  Taboo  and  the  Perils  0/  the  Soul,  London,  1911, 
p.  96  n. 

2  J.  B.  Pallegoix,  Description  du  royaume  ThaiouSiam,  Paris, 
1854,  i.  247;  J.  Moura,  Le  Roi/autne  du  Cainbodge,  do.  1882,  i. 
349  ;  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  Amongst  the Shan^-,  London,  18S5,  p.  279. 

3  See  generally  O.  Benndorf.  '  Antike  Gesichtshelme  und 
Sepulcralmasken,'  in  DWAW,  1878. 

4  Frazer,  Pausanias,  London,  1898,  iii.  107. 
'  Pliny,  UN  XXXV.  2  (6). 

« lb.  ;  Polyb.  vi.  63  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  76,  iv.  9  ;  Serv.  ad  Mn. 
V.  64,  vi.  802  ;  Benndorf,  p.  371  ;  A.  H.  Oreenidge,  art.*  Iniag-o,' 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  0/  Greek  and  lioman  Antiquities^, 
London,  1890-91. 

7  Frazer,  Totemiem  and  Exogamy,  iii.  550. 
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function  i^  paiitoiniiiie,  nml  tlio  ina^k  is  the  means 
of  impersonation.  Tlic  masks  arc  made  of  various 
woods — alder,  ma|'le,  or  cotton-wood  ;  they  are 
largo  and  prominent  of  feature,  paintfld  red,  black, 
and  white.  In  some  of  tlie  grotesque  sort  the  eyes 
and  jaws  are  movable,  and  worked  by  a  string. 
Some  are  held  by  moans  of  a  mouth  liar.  Some 
masks  are  two-faced,  eiiablinf;  the  actor  .suddenly 
to  change  his  character.'  The  masks  are  sur- 
rounded, as  usual,  with  considerable  mystery,  and 
are  burned  or  thrown  away  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  For  their  manufacture  and  use  there  are 
elaborate  rules.  No  uninitiated  person  may  see 
them  being  made.  Little  masks  are  worn  on  the 
fingers.  2  The  ma.sks  represent  human  persons — 
mythical,  sometimes  hideous — or  animals.  An- 
cestors, spirits,  siilia  (tutelary  spirits),  natural 
objects  («.(/.,  tlie  sun-mask  of  the  Kwakiutl,  'set 
round  with  seal's  whiskers,  and  feathers,  wliidi 
CTadually  expand  like  a  fan''),  animals,  and  birds 
form  the  subjects  of  a  remarkably  varied  collec- 
tion. The  Tsimshians  have  a  mask  representing 
the  thunder-bird,  and  at  the  performance  mock 
lightning  is  produced  and  water  is  poured  from  the 
roof  on  the  spectators.  Salish  masks  represent 
the  ancestors  of  the  clans,  viz.  the  wolf,  owl,  frog, 
and  coyote.  But,  since  the  wearing  of  a  mask  is  re- 
«irded  as  being  unlucky,  well-to-do  men  hire  pro- 
fessionals to  represent  them.  This  idea  may  be 
compared  with  civilized  prejudices  against  the 
actor's  profession.  The  dances  are  pantomimic 
representations  of  the  myths  stored  by  the  society, 
and  may  thus  be  compared  with  the  magical 
pantomimes  of  the  Australians,  intended  to  en- 
courage the  natural  processes  which  they  represent, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  mediaeval 
'  morality,'  which  was  an  object-lesson  in  good 
and  evil.  The  use  of  the  mask  '  throws  a  sort  of 
mysterious  glamour  over  the  performance  and  at 
the  same  time  allows  the  actor  to  remain  un- 
known.''' Apart  from  entertainment,  the  panto- 
mimes are  performed  in  honour  of  dead  personages, 
or  to  bring  blessings  on  a  particular  man  or  the 
community.  In  N.  >V.  BrazU  a  very  pretty  panto- 
mime is  performed  in  honour  of  the  dead,  at  which 
the  maskedactors  represent  the  gorgeously-coloured 
birds  and  insects  of  the  forest.'  The  drama  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  is  remarkable  ;  it  has  features  re- 
sembling those  of  the  morality  and  the  lireek 
drama.  Divine  beings  are  the  characters  lepre- 
sented  by  masked  actors.  The  performances  take 
place  in  the  village  square,  and  have  (at  least  as  a 
secondary  object)  the  intention  of  procuring  rain, 
good  crops,  or  i)rosperity  in  general." 

The  Lamas  of  Tioet  practised  a  regular  religious 
drama,  exactly  parallel  to  the  European  morality 
and  mystery  ;  tliere  were  good  and  evil  spirits,  a 
protecting  deity,  men,  and  animals,  and  for  all 
there  were  the  appropriate  masks.'  The  Burmese 
drama  employed  ma.sKs  for  character  types  such  as 
kin^  and  minister.'  Siamese  actors  wore  paper 
nia-sks,  coloured  green,  red,  black,  or  gold.  A 
peculiarity  was  that  the  wearer  did  not  speak  ;  the 
parts  were  spoken  by  prompters.'  In  Japan  the 
dramatic  masks  of  paper  or  lacquered  wood  were 
very  elaborately  artistic,  gods,  demons,  men,  and 
animals  being  represented  in  masks  by  good  artists." 
J.  O.  Swan,  'The  Indians  o(  Cape  Flattery,'  in  SmiOixmian 


C»ntrUnUion»,  xvi.  {VVashineton,  1870]  6nff. ;  Ncl8on,p.  SOS. 

'  Fraier,  Totemisin  and  &eegamy,  iii.  601 1.,  610 ;  (J/p, 
The  Scapegoat,  p.  :182 ;  Dall,  p.  123. 


'  Fyuer,  Totemism  and  Exonamy,  \\\.  844,  6S3 ;  F.  Boas, 
Eleventh  Report  m\  the  HorlhWtetem  Tribes  of  Cana'ia, 
London,  1S05,  p.  52. 

«  Frazer,  Totemiem  and  Ezogainy,  Hi.  312,  344,  501. 

'  Nelson,  p.  394  ;  GB^,  pt.  vi.,  The  Scapegoat,  p.  381  f. 

•  Frawr.  Totemitm  and  Exogamy,  Hi.  237*. 
7  Andree,  p.  114  ff. 

•  A.  Bwtian,  Reiien  in  Birma,  LeiptiK,  1806,  p.  201. 
»  Bastlan,  neiten  in  Siam  Leipzig,  1867,  p.  508. 

l«  A.  Humbert,  U  Japon  iUrulTt.Vuni,  1870,  i.  IK. 


The  drama  of  ancient  .Athens,  both  tragic  and 
comic,  employed  the  mask,  which  had  been  used 
in  the  old  Bacchic  mummeries  that  seem  to  have 
produced  the  drama.  I*reviously  the  mummers 
had  smeared  their  faces  with  wne  or  covered  I  hem 
with  fig-leaves.  Similarly,  the  peasants  of  Latium 
wore  masks  of  bark  in  the  Baccnic  festivals.'  The 
dramatic  use  of  masks  was  Urst  established  by 
Thespis,  who  previously  had  painted  his  face  witli 
white  lead  or  purslane.  Linen  masks  unpainted 
were  then  adopted  ;  Chn;rilus  improved  them  ; 
Phrynichus  introduced  female  masks  ;  and  .^ischy- 
lus  added  paint  and  generally  fixed  their  form.- 

The  Greek  mask  was  made  of  linen,  or,  some- 
times, of  cork  or  wood.  It  was  large  (in  tragedy) 
to  correspond  to  the  superhuman  proportions  of  the 
actors.  The  onkos  (87x05),  a  cone-shaped  prolonga- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  added  size 
and  dignity  to  the  head.  The  white  of  the  eye 
was  painted  strongly,  but  an  aperture  was  made 
for  the  actor  to  see.  The  mouth  was  permanently 
opened  wide,  and  the  tradition  remains,  unex- 
plained, that  resonance  was  given  to  the  voice  by 
means  of  the  shape  of  the  mask.  .All  that  the 
mask  aimed  at  was  the  bold  emphasizing  of  types  ; 
every  feature  was  exaggerated,  and  in  the  hufje 
theatres  of  the  Greeks  this  fact  was  essential.  No 
change  of  facial  expression  being  possible  and  the 
finer  shades  of  emotion  being  excluded,  the  mask 
prevented  any  considerable  evolution  of  the  psycho- 
logical drama.  '  It  would  be  ditticult  to  Imagine 
the  part  of  Hamlet  played  in  a  mask.''  Pollux 
enumerates  twenty-eight  styles  of  tragic  masks. 
The  tyrant's  mask  had  thick  black  hair  and  beard 
and  wore  a  frown.  The  lover's  face  was  pale.* 
The  comic  mask  was,  in  the  Old  Comedy,  the 
portrait  of  a  real  person  ;  when  Aristophanes  pre- 
sented The  Clouds,  Socrates  stoo<l  up  in  the  audi- 
torium to  enable  the  audience  to  identify  the  mask 
of  his  impersonation  ;  but,  when  C'leon  was  to  be 
staged,  the  makers  refused  to  supply  a  mask,  such 
was  the  fear  inspired  by  the  demagogue.  In  the 
New  Comedy  of  manners  types  were  represented. 
The  hot-tempered  old  father  wore  a  mask  with  one 
eyebrow  drawn  up  and  the  other  normal  ;  he  ex- 
pressed his  changes  of  temper  by  turning  this  or 
that  side."  The  Roman  drama  dispensed  witli 
masks  until  the  time  of  Roscius,  who  is  said  to 
have  introduced  them  on  his  own  account,  being 
ugly  and  affected  with  a  squint;  hut  they  h.ad 
always  Ijeen  worn  in  the  old-fashioned  Atellaiue, 
in  which  an  actor,  when  hissed,  was  obliged  to 
remove  his  ma.sk.* 

In  mediaeval  Europe  and  England  the  mask  was 
used  in  the  folk-drama  from  which  the  modern 
drama  was  evolved.  At  the  Feast  of  Fools  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  wearing  of  masks  through 
the  period  from  A.D.  1200  to  1445.'  The  term 
'  visor'  was  usual  for  the  mask.  '  .Mumming  '  and 
'disguising'  were  terms  for  the  various  folk-plays, 
which  were  often  suppressed.*  A  side-development 
of  this  drama,  and  a  new  application  of  the  word 
'  mask,'  were  made  in  the  '  masque '  popular  in 
Elizabethan  times.' 

The  theory  of  Frazer  as  to  the  magical  and  re- 
ligious origin  of  the  drama  may  be  tested  by  the 
special  case  of  the  mask.     He  writes : 

1  A.  E.  Haigh,  The  Attie  Theatre',  Ojitord,  1907.  p.  239. 

a  lb.  pp.  239.  242. 

8  See  Aul.  Gell.  v.  ",  and  Smith's  Diet,  r^  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Antii].>,  ».r.  '  Persona  ' ;  this  term  refers  to  the  resonance. 

4  Pollux,  Onoiuaeticon,  iv.  133-141. 

»  Haigh,  pp.  262,  284. 

*  Smith's  Vict.  o/Or.  and  Rom.  Antig.',  t.v.  '  Persona.' 

7  E.  K.  Chambers,  The  Mediaeal  Stage,  Oxford,  1903,  I. 
391. 

8  /&.  p.  394.  Skeatconnecta  the  terms  '  nmmmi?ig,* '  mummer,* 
with  the  Low  German  Mumme  ('  mask ') ;  it  is  ononmtopceic 
from  mum,  mom,  used  by  nurses  to  frighten  or  amiiHe  childreu, 
while  pretending  to  cover  the  face. 

»  lb.  p.  400  tr. 
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'  Actors  sought  to  draw  down  blessini^s  ou  the  community  by 
mimicking  certain  powerful  superhuman  beings  and  in  their 
assumed  character  working  those  beneficent  miracles  which  in 
the  capacity  of  mere  men  they  would  have  confessed  themselves 
powerless  to  effect.'  * 

The  ir.imetic  magical  ceremonies  of  the  Central 
Australian  natives  are  a  strong  piece  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  view,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  native  mimetic  instinct  expressed  itself 
first  with  no  particular  purpose,  being  later  applied 
to  various  magical  or  religious  aims.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  the  earliest  masks  or  even  face- 
paints  represented  anything  but  fanciful  characters 
of  merely  dramatic  import."  The  Instinctive  delight 
in  personal  disguise  is  a  universal  element  in  all  the 
applications  of  the  mask,  and  is  repeated  to-day  in 
the  custom  of  ci\'ilized  peoples  of  wearing  a  mask 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  face  at  fancy-dress  balls, 
which  reproduce  the  barbaric  entertainments  of 
lower  cultures.  The  burglar's  mask  is  another 
modem  reproduction  of  the  idea  of  disguise,  but 
employed  for  utilitarian  purposes. 

9.  The  swinging  mask. — Cases  have  been  cited 
of  the  mask  being  separated  from  its  wearer  and 
becoming  more  or  less  of  an  idol.  The  ancient 
Italian  oscilla  are  an  interesting  parallel.  These 
were  miniature  masks  in  wax,  marble,  or  terra- 
cotta, and  apparently  wool,  which  were  hrmg  up 
on  trees  at  agricultural  festivals,  and  allowed  to 
swing  in  the  wind.'  The  intention  may  have  been 
magical,  to  make  the  crops  or  vines  grow,  by  dis- 
seminating magical  force,  by  swinging  high,*  or 
by  the  virtue  of  movement. 

10.  Masks  in  metaphor  and  history. — Many 
obvious  metaphors  have  been  inspired  by  the  mask, 
which  need  not  be  recapitulated.  In  history  the 
Faux  Visages,  a  section  of  the  Ghibelline  faction 
in  the  13th  cent.,  otherwise  the  Ma.scarati,  are 
curiously  repeated  in  name  by  the  '  False  Faces ' 
secret  society  of  the  Iroquois.'  '  The  man  in  the 
iron-mask'  is  a  historic  mystery  illustrating  the 
permanent  fascination  of  this  element  of  applied 
psychology. 

Ltferature. — This  is  fully  given  in  the  article. 

A.  E.  Cr.wvley. 
MASS.— See  Eucharist. 

MASSEBHAH.— In  the  OT  massebhah  (.ijxD) 
denotes  a  standing-stone,  stele,  obelisk,  or  pillar, 
sometimes  conceived  as  being  au  abode  of  spirit  or 
deity.  The  name  is  derived  from  as:,  '  to  set  up  ' 
(Phcen.  naiD,  'tombstone';  Arab,  nusb,  pi.  ansao  ; 
Aram,  a'sj ;  Syr.  prop,  name  Nisibis ;  Palmyrene 
(k)3xd).  The  nutssebhah  is  referred  to  as  a  heathen 
symbol  of  the  Canaanites  (Ex  ^i'-*  E,  34'^  J,  Dt  V 
12*),  and  as  an  adjunct  to  a  temple  of  Baal  (2  K  3- 
10^'-).  It  is  frequently  conjoined  with  an  aahtrah, 
which  was  prim.arily  a  sacred  tree  and  later  a 
stump  or  post  (1  K  14=3,  2  K  l?'"  18*  23").  Mas- 
s'bhCth  and  dsherim  were  so  frequent  that  it  could 
be  said  that  they  might  be  found  '  upon  every  high 
hill,  and  under  every  green  tree '  (2  K  17").  The 
word  massebhah  is  used  to  describe  sacred  stones 
in  connexion  with  an  altar  (Ex  24*  E  [erected  by 
Moses],  Hos  S*  10"-,  Is  19''  [without  condemnation, 
the  article  being  considered  usual  in  Hebrew 
worship]).  The  strong  pillars  of  Tyre  doomed  to 
destruction  are  called  mas-fbhdth  by  Ezekiel  (26"), 
and  Jeremiah  (43'^)  uses  the  same  term  for  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  at  Heliopolis.  The  use  of 
massebhdth  is  strictly  forbidden  to  Israelites  by  the 

1  GB^,  pt.  vi.,  The  Scapegoat,  p.  375  :  cf.  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing masks  representing  the  animals  about  to  be  hunted.  This 
may  have  an  obviously'  utilitarian  origin  (Dall,  p.  107,  n.). 

2  See  the  collection  in  the  Godefifroy  Museum,  and  J.  D.  E. 
Schmelz  and  R.  Krause,  Die  ethnoaraphisch-anthropotofjische 
Abteilitng  des  Museum  Godeffroy  in  Uainburg,  Hamburg,  1881. 

3  G.  E,  Marindin,  in  Smitli's  Diet.  0/  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.\ 
t.v.  •  Oscilla.' 

*  6m,  pt.  iii.,  The  Dying  God,  London,  1911,  p.  283. 
'  Dall,  p.  144.    . 


Deuteronomic  code  and  in  the  Law  of  Holiness 
(Lv  26'),  and  the  editor  of  the  books  of  Kings 
estimates  their  character  in  the  light  of  this  pro- 
hibition. The  earlier  writers,  especially  E  and 
Hosea,  see  no  harm  in  these  stones ;  but  the  teach- 
ing of  the  other  prophets  of  the  8th  cent,  evoked 
an  aversion,  and  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  Deutero- 
nomy insist  on  their  destruction.  Later  writers, 
such  as  P,  consider  the  altar  a  divinely  authorized 
instrument  of  worship,  and  they  scruple  to  describe 
the  patriarchs  as  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
massebhah,  representing  them  as  making  altars 
(cf.  LXX  Ex  24"*,  substituting  o'JJK,  'stones,'  for 
niaxD).  Hebrew  monotheism,  when  fully  developed, 
denuded  sun  and  moon  of  their  ancient  divinity 
(On  1'*-") :  '  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  footstool :  what  manner  of  house  will 
ye  build  unto  me  ? '  (Is  66').  At  such  a  period  iu 
Hebrew  thought  there  was  no  longer  any  super- 
stitious regard  for  stones,  cairns,  cromlechs,  or 
menhirs. 

Stones  are  used  with  no  occult  associations. 

Samuel  commemor.ites  a  victory  by  setting  up  .a  stone  which 
he  called  Eben-ezer  (1  S  7'2)  ;  the  Temple  has  two  pillars,  Jachin 
and  Boaz,  set  up  in  the  porch  (1  K  7-1);  inscriptions  are  re- 
corded on  stone  (Dt  272f-,  E.\  34'  (the  Ten  Words]) ;  Rachel's 
grave  is  marked  by  a  stone  (Gn  3520) ;  Absalom  in  his  lifetime 
rears  a  pillar,  called  a  '  hand,*  to  perpetuate  his  memory  (2  S 
ISI8) :  an  agreement  between  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gn  31^-15)  as  to 
the  boundary  between  them  is  marked  by  a  stone  and  cairn 
(gai^edh,  '  cairn  of  witness '). 

When  men  sought  an  enduring  memorial,  when 
they  wished  to  make  the  deity  the  protector  of  a 
covenant,  they  often  chose  some  form  of  stone  as 
an  emblem  of  the  divine  presence.  Something 
more  than  this  is  indicated  in  a  few  instances. 

Jacob  set  up  a  stone  for  a  ma^^ebhdh,  poured  oil  upon  the 
top  of  it,  and  called  it  Bethel  (Gn  2818-22 ;  Gn  35"  adds  that 
Jacob  poured  a  drink-offering  thereon).  As  the  ma^^ebhdh  is 
found  associated  with  altars  and  cLeherdh  figures  in  religions 
centres,  Jacob's  ceremony  implies  more  than  it  states.  Joshua 
sets  up  a  stone  saying,  *  This  stone  shall  be  a  witness  against 
us  ;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  LrfDrd  which  he  spake 
unto  us '  (Jos  2.¥^  E).  The  use  of  unhewn  stones  for  an  altar 
(Ex  202=,  Dt  275f-,  Jos  831)  betrays  the  feeling  that  the  chisel 
would  offend  the  numen  in  the  stone. 

Semitic  and  other  parallels  show  that  such 
instances  are  surviving  specimens  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  stone-worship.  The  massebhah  is  fovmd 
in  the  cognate  languages,  and  denotes  '  lapides  qui 
divi  dicuntur '  (Lampridius).  Among  the  primitive 
Arabs  'the  misb  serves  as  an  altar,  the  victim's  blood 
is  smeared  over  it ;  hence  the  name  gharly.  It  is, 
however,  more  than  an  altar,  it  represents  the  god- 
head' (J.  Wellhausen,  lieste  arab.  Heidcntumes, 
Berlin,  1887,  p.  99).  Herodotus  (iii.  8)  describes 
Arabs  making  a  covenant. 

An  umpire  draws  blood  with  a  sharp  stone  from  the  hand  of 
each  of  the  two  persons  making  the  contract,  and  with  part  of 
their  garments  he  smears  the  blood  on  seven  stones  placed 
between  them,  invoking  Orotal  and  Alilat.  Herodotus  might 
have  added  that  the  parties  tasted  each  other's  blood  (AV.  R. 
Smith,  KiTlship  and  Marriage,  London,  1907,  p.  56  ff.). 

The  Canaanite  high-place  discovered  afc  Gezer 
reveals  the  conspicuous  place  assigned  to  standing- 
stones  in  the  cult  of  Palestine  before  the  Hebrew 
occupation  (R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  Excavation  of 
Gezer,  London,  1912).  Phoenician  coins  and 
temples  confirm  the  sanctity  of  tlie  stone  column, 
and  the  Greek  name  /Sairi/Xor,  ^ai.ri\iov,  appears  to 
be  derived  from  Beth-el. 

*  Theophrastus,  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  depicts  the  supersti- 
tious Greek  passing  the  anointed  stones  in  the  streets,  taking 
out  his  phial  and  pouring  oil  on  them,  falling  on  his  knees  to 
adore,  and  going  his  way '  (PO*  ii.  165). 

Traces  of  like  practice  are  recorded  down  to  the 
present  day.  A  full  description  of  '  a  shrine  of 
pre-Islainic  stone- worship '  with  a  ritual  preserving 
pre-historic  customs  in  a  Turkish  village  of 
Macedonia  is  given  by  A .  J.  Evans  in  his  '  jfycen- 
eean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult'  (JHS  xxi.  [1901]  99 ff.). 
It  is  due  to  prophetic  intolerance  of  the  irrational 
and  immoral  that  so  slight  traces  of  litholatiy 
remain  in  the  OT. 
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'  What  mean  je  by  these  stones ? '  asked  the 
Hebrews  ;  ratio  i»  obscuro,  answered  Tacitus.  To 
seek  one  principle  consistently  applied  is  as  bone- 
less in  custom  as  in  a  language.  Feeling,  variable 
and  indilTercnt  to  logic,  determines  usage  in  regard 
to  sacred  stones.  Alountains  have  inspired  awe 
and  allection — e.g.,  Olympus,  Fujiyama,  Hernion, 
Horeb,  Sinai — and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
sacred  pillar  is  a  little  model  of  the  Holy  Hill. 
Meteorites  have  been  found  and  treasured  ;  and, 
if  the  host  of  heaven  received  adoration,  any  frag- 
ment coming  on  a  path  of  light,  like  a  falling  star, 
or  supposed  to  be  sent  amid  thunder  and  lightning 
would  command  devotion  (cf.  Diana  of  the 
Epliesians  and  the  image  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter  [Ac  19^] ;  /SoitiJXiov  in  Damascenus,  quoted 
by  Photius  [A.D.  850],  Biblioth.  3426,  26  ;  348a,  28  ; 
the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca,  as  K.  Burton  thinks  [Pilgrim- 
age to  El-Medinah  and  Mcccah,  London,  1893,  ii. 
300  f.],  retaining  its  sanctity  in  spite  of  Islam). 
Moreover,  the  shadow  of  a  pillar  is  a  clue  to  the 
movement  of  the  sun  and  the  regulation  of  the 
calendar.  The  structures  at  Stonehenge  '  had  for 
the  most  part  an  astronomical  use  in  connexion 
^vith  religious  ceremonials'  (N.  Lockyer,  Nature, 
Ixxiii.  [1905-06]  153 ;  see  also  series  of  Notes  on 
Stonehenge,  ib.  Ixxii.  [1905]  32,  246,  270,  Ixxiii. 
224).  The  same  conclusion  is  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  standing-stones  of  Stenness  in  Orkney 
by  M.  Spence  (Scottish  Review,  xxii.  [1893]  401-417). 
The  late  Hebrew  term  D'jsn,  rendered  uniformly 
'sun-images 'in  RV  (Ezk  6^-^  Lv  26»,  Is  17*  27*, 
2  Ch  U"  [cf.  14']  34«- '),  probably  represents  the 
massebkah  with  solar  associations.  Palestine  had 
a  human  past  before  the  Hebrews  entered  it.  The 
stone-tables  (dolmens)  occurring  in  hundreds 
suggested  imitation ;  the  menhirs  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  served  as  prototypes  of  the  inasscb/uih. 
Of  the  more  obvious  influences  specified  by  the 
Biblical  writers  the  commemoration  of  the  dead 
has  always  been  the  strongest  inspiration. 

Cup-markings  on  the  viassebltah  or  on  adjoining 
altars  are  not  infrequent  (cf.  art.  CUP-  AND  KlNO- 
MAEKINGS).  On  an  altar  they  are  supposed  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  victim ;  on  a  tombstone 
they  would  serve  for  food  and  drink  offered  to  the 
dead,  although  a  plain  Turk  explained  the  hollows 
on  tombstones  as  meant  to  gather  water  for  the 
birds.  The  cups  are  sometimes  in  the  side,  not  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  ;  and  they  may  be 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  Cup-mark- 
ings are  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  pillar  in  one  case  at  Gezer,  and  the  situa- 
tion showed  that  the  cups  and  pillar  had  not 
originated  at  the  same  period  {PEFSt  xxxvi. 
[1904]  1 12  f . ).  The  cupped  stone  is  cited  to  explain 
Zee  3* :  '  Behold  the  stone  that  I  have  set  before 
Joshua  ;  upon  one  stone  are  seven  eyes  :  behold,  I 
will  engrave  the  graving  thereof,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  I  will  remove  the  iniquity  of  that 
land  in  one  day.' 

An  article  by  B.  D.  Eerdmans  (in  JBL  xxx. 
[1911]  109-113),  entitled  'The  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment "Massebah,"'  has  revived  discussion  on  the 
meaning  of  the  pillars. 

'The  ma^eb.ih  i9  easily  explained  as  a  house  for  the  soul. 
Therefore  the  n.-ime  of  the  deceased  person  is  inscribed  upon 
it;  and  the  monument  itself  is  railed  "soul."  The  male  form 
was  chosen  for  tlie  praves  of  men,  the  female  form  for  the 
(craves  of  women  '  (p.  118). 

This  result  has,  with  some  reservations,  been  ap- 
proved by  E.  Sellin,  who  adds  corroborations  and, 
in  consequence,  suggests  striking  interpretations 
of  Is  6'"  and  51"-  (OLZ  xi.  [1912]  llOff.,  371  AT., 
568  f.).  The  views  of  Eerdmans  and  Sellin  are 
strongly  contested  by  K.  Budde  {ib.  248  ti'.,  469  fl'.). 
This  indication  of  sex  is  a  welcome  improvement 
on  the  sugqestio  conenpiseentift  which  prevailed  for 
some  time.    In  spite  of  Herodotas,  ii,   106,  and 


similar  testimony  in  Lucian,  and  the  phallic 
columns  at  Gezer  and  Petra,  it  appears  that  this 
was  a  subsidiary  and  occasioniil  interpretation  of 
the  standing-stones.  The  feeling  that  the  stone 
slab  or  pillar  may  serve  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
soul  is  supported  by  the  Jewish  custom  in  Oriental 
cemeteries  (c"rin  n'3,  as  they  are  called)  of  giving 
every  individual  a  stone.  The  inscribed  name 
indicates  the  sex,  apart  from  a  special  shape  of  the 
stone.  The  tombstone  of  a  Kabbi  or  of  a  person 
who  died  of  cholera  has  a  distinctive  shape. 

LlTKRATrRB.— In  addition  to  sources  cited  in  the  art.  flee 
W.  Baudissin,  art.  '  Malsteine,'  in  PRE^  for  main  works  since 
16S5:  P.  Thomsen,  Kompendiumdcr  patdsdnUi-hcn  AUertums. 
kunde,  Tiibingen,  1913,  contains  references  to  recent  periodical 
literature.  D.  M.  KAY. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.— See  Em- 
ployers, Employment. 

MATERIALISM.  —  Materialism  is  one  of 
several  types  of  metaphysical  theory  concerning 
the  nature  and  number  of  the  ultimate  principles 
to  be  assunud  in  order  to  explain  the  universe. 
Dualism  (g.i'.)  asserts  that  two  independent  prin- 
ciples must  be  presupposed,  viz.  mind  and  matter. 
Monism  (q.v.) — in  the  qualitative  sense — regards 
these  two  principles  as  simply  modes  or  aspects  of 
one  ultimate.  Monism — in  the  quantitative  sense 
— is  opposed  to  dualism  in  regarding  one  principle 
as  sufficient.  There  are  two  kinds  of  such  monistic 
theory  :  spiritualism,  which  affirms  mind  or  spirit 
to  be  the  only  ultimate  reality,  and  materialism, 
which  makes  the  same  assertion  of  matter.  Thus, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  extended, 
impenetrable,  eternally  self-existent  matter,  sus- 
ceptible of  motion,  is  the  one  fundamental  con- 
stituent of  the  universe  ;  mind  or  consciousness  is 
but  a  mode  or  a  property  of  such  matter,  and 
psychical  processes  are  reducible  to  physical.  More 
precisely,  there  are  three  kinds  of  metaphysical 
materialism,  thus  described  by  KUlpe  (Introd.  to 
Philosophy,  En",  tr.,  p.  117) :  '  attributive  material- 
ism, which  mjuces  mind  an  attribute  of  matter ; 
causal  .  .  .,  wliich  makes  it  an  elt'ect  of  matter ; 
and  equative  .  .  .,  which  looks  upon  mental  pro- 
cesses as  really  material  in  character.' 

I.  History. — The  atomism  of  Leucippus  and 
Democritus  is  the  earliest  example  of  materialistic 
theory.  According  to  these  philosophers,  the 
physical  world  is  composed  of  invisible  material 
particles,  and  mind  is  made  up  of  similar  atoms, 
smaller,  rounder,  smoother,  and  more  mobile. 
The  theory  reduced  all  qualitative  differences  to 
quantitative  (of  size,  form,  arrangement),  banished 
final  cause  or  intelligent  j)urpose  from  the  world, 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  »o\x\,  and  interpreted 
the  universe  only  in  terms  of  mechanism  and  fixed 
law.  The  last  element  in  early  Greek  atomism 
does  not  necessarily  presuppose  or  involve  material- 
istic theory,  though  Lange,  the  historian  of  materi- 
alism, seems  to  see  in  it  the  chief  virtue  of  early 
materialistic  speculation.  The  theory  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  was  developed  by  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius,  vith  certain  modifications. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  the  early 
Greek  materialism  was  revived  by  P.  Gassendi,  who, 
however,  deprived  it  of  metaphysical  significance 
by  reconciling  it  with  belief  in  God  .is  Creator  of 
the  atoms.  T.  Hobbes,  at  the  same  time,  taught 
a  similar  view,  so  that,  though  the  tone  of  nis 
philosophical  system  is  materialistic,  he  cannot  be 
called  a  thoroughgoing  materialist.  He  strongly 
insisted  tliat  allthat  exists  is  body  or  matter,  and 
that  motion  is  the  only  kind  of  change  in  the  uni- 
verse. Gradually  developingin  England,  material- 
ism perhaps  reached  its  climax  in  the  writings  of 
the  Frent'li  Encyclopedists  (q.v.),  after  science 
had   revealed   how    closely  psychical    states  and 
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mental  development  depend  on  the  body.  P.  11. 
D.  Holbach'a  Systime  de  la  nature  (London,  1770), 
which  rejects  every  form  of  spiritualism  and  super- 
naturalism,  marks  the  culmination  of  this  move- 
ment of  tliought. 

Nearer  to  our  own  time  materialism  appeared, 
as  a  reaction  from  post-Kantian  idealism,  with 
renewed  energy  in  Germany,  K.  C.  Vogt,  J.  Mole- 
schott,  and  L.  Biichner  being  its  leading  exponents 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Their 
writings,  though  evincing — for  the  lirst  time,  per- 
haps, in  the  history  of  materialism — some  sense  of 
the  need  of  an  epistemological  foundation  for  a 
metaphysic  which  resolves  mental  process  into 
material,  reveal  great  crudity  of  thought  and 
knowledge  in  this  connexion,  and  in  spite  of  their 
popularity  are  of  no  philosophical  worth  to  an  age 
which  is  careful  and  critical  as  to  epistemological 
presuppositions,  especially  such  as  are  involved  in 
the  physical  sciences.  Description  of  physical  and 
even  mental  processes,  in  the  language  of  materi- 
alism, is  easier  to  science  ;  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  jubilant  confidence  with  which  science, 
flushed  with  many  successes,  over-hastily  exagger- 
ated its  own  scope  and  functions  a  generation  ago, 
accounts  for  the  materialistic  colouring  which 
many  generalizations  of  natural  knowledge  have 
received — a  colouring  which  has  often  been  taken 
by  students  of  the  physical  sciences,  unpractised 
in  philosophical  reflexion  and  criticism,  for  an 
essential  implication  or  consequence  of  scientific 
truth  riglitly  so  called.  T.  Huxley,  who  on  occa- 
sion could  teach  materialism  of  the  most  dogmatic 
kind,  and  in  another  mood  would  cagitulate  to 
spiritualism,  sought  permanent  refuge  in  agnosti- 
cism ;  and,  since  his  earlier  and  more  militant 
essays,  materialism  has  found  no  literary  champion 
among  British  scientists.  In  dogmatic  form  it  is 
to  be  found  to-day,  perhaps,  only  in  the  literature 
of  secularist  '  free '  thought.  Even  the  monism 
of  E.  Haeckel'  which  is  materialism  in  all  but  its 
name,  awakens  no  enthusiasm  among  scientitic 
students  in  Britain  ;  it  is  rightly  regarded  as  in- 
volving an  obsolete  standpoint  which  science, 
more  silent  and  cautious — if  not  more  critical — 
than  formerly,  has  left  behind. 

2.  The  attractiveness  and  plausibility  of  materi- 
alism.— The  chief  outbursts  of  materialistic  meta- 
physic have  coincided  '.vith  occasions  of  renewed 
interest  in,  or  remarkable  progress  of,  physical 
science.  The  emergence  of  this  tendency  to  regard 
the  world  as  fundamentally  material,  at  successive 
epochs  in  the  history  of  thought,  is  evidence  that 
materialism  strongly  commends  itself  to  many 
minds,  especially  to  those  whose  studies  chiefly 
lie  in  the  sphere  of  the  physical  sciences. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  attractiveness  of 
materialism  as  a  metaphysical  theory  or  view-of- 
the-world  to  such  minds,  and  the  view  possesses 
great  plausibility  when  it  is  contemplated  from 
the  epistemological  standpoint  which  the  natural 
sciences,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  common 
sense  or  ordinary  social  intercourse,  take  for 
granted.  These  reasons  may  now  be  specified, 
and  the  assumed  theory  of  knowledge  whence 
they  derive  their  plausibility  examined. 

One  reason  why,  as  H.  Hiiffding  says  {Problems 
of  Philosophy,  New  York,  1905,  p.  140),  'ever  and 
again  essays  are  made  in  the  materialistic  direc- 
tion, although — since  the  advent  of  the  critical 
philosophy — not  with  such  dogmatic  assurance 
as  formerly,'  is  that  our  knowledge  of  matter,  its 
changes  and  its  properties,  is  so  much  greater, 
and  so  much  more  easy  to  obtain,  than  our  know- 
ledge of  mind.  Psychology  is  a  comparatively 
young  science.  In  so  far  as  it  embraces  psycho- 
physics  and  is  pursued  in  its  relation  to  physiology, 
even   psychology  deals  with  matter  rather  than 


with  mind.  And  in  so  far  as  it  is  pursued  by  tlic' 
analytic  method — the  only  truly  psychological  one 
— it  is  a  study  beset  with  enormous  dimculties. 
Moreover,  such  psychological  knowledge  as  is 
forthcoming  and  established  is  rarely  studied  by 
the  investigator  of  physical  phenomena,  so  that 
he  proceeds  in  abstraction  from  essential  elements 
involved  in  every  '  objective '  fact  that  he  examines 
and  classifies.  Psychology,  again,  more  immedi- 
ately involves  metaphysics,  which  for  the  most 
part  is  as  yet  disputed  ground.  Lastly,  the  physi- 
cal sciences  owe  much  of  their  prestige  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  based  on  measurement,  and,  being 
thus  quantitative,  are  capable  of  mathematical 
treatment,  whereas  in  psychology  (of  the  pure  or 
analytic  kind)  measurement  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  physical  sciences,  again,  impress  us  with 
their  connectedness.  The  connectedness  of  the 
material  world  exercises  an  overwhelming  power 
on  our  minds,  and  especially  upon  the  imagination. 
Mind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  discontinuous  ;  it  is 
known  only  in  the  form  of  individual  minds  ;  and 
these  minds  are  not  known,  as  yet,  with  anything 
like  certainty,  to  communicate  with  each  other 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of  matter. 
Further,  we  know  minds  only  in  connexion  with 
bodies  or  material  organisms,  and,  so  far  as  observa- 
tion goes,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  mind  existing 
independently  of  body,  though — again,  so  far  as 
observation  goes — it  seems  that  most  material 
'  things '  exist  without  mind.  Science  teaches  us 
also  of  the  past  history  of  a  material  world  which 
existed  for  ages  before  organic  beings,  which  alone 
experience  enables  us  certainly  to  endow  with 
minds,  could  exist  upon  it.  Yet  more  impressive 
is  the  array  of  facts  furnished  by  physiology,  com- 
parative anatomy  and  psychology,  and  pathology 
as  to  the  concomitance  of  psychical  processes  with 
pliysical,  their  dependence  on  material  phenomena 
such  as  the  functioning  of  the  brain,  the  correlation 
of  mental  development  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  with  organization  and  complexity  of 
brain-structure,  the  effects  upon  mind  of  injury  or 
disease  in  brain  tissue,  and  so  forth.  Thus  a  very 
strong,  clear,  and  convincing  case  for  the  priority 
of  matter  to  mind,  and  for  the  dependence  of  the 
mental  on  the  material,  is  j^resented  by  science  ; 
and  there  is  much  to  suggest  that  consciousness 
is  a  property,  and,  indeed,  a  product  or  an  effect, 
of  matter  or  material  process.  The  progress  of 
science  would  seem,  as  Huxley  put  it,  to  have 
meant  the  extension  of  mechanical  law  and  the 
realm  of  matter,  and  the  concomitant  banishment 
of  spirit  and  spontaneity  from  the  universe,  and 
to  aflbrd  as  good  ground  for  asserting  mental 
phenomena  to  be  effects  of  material  as  for  asserting 
heat  to  be  due  to  physical  causes. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  added,  it  is  impossible  to 
invalidate  this  coherent  and  cumulative  argument 
for  materialism  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences.  No  countercase  can  be  made,  for 
instance,  out  of  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  to 
some  mental  events  no  correlated  material  changes 
within  the  brain  have  been  discovered  ;  for  future 
research  may  possibly  discover  them,  and  it  is 
precarious  to  stake  our  metaphysical  theory  on 
gaps  in  scientific  knowledge.  Nor  can  materialism 
be  refuted  by  saying  that  thought,  or  conscious- 
ness in  general,  is  unlike  other  activities  or  pro- 
perties of  matter.  Heat,  light,  .sound,  and  elec- 
tricity are  qualitatively  different,  yet  all  of  them 
are  properties  of  matter  or  of  ether  possessing 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  matter.  It  is  a 
baseless  dogma  that  the  effect  must  resemble  the 
cause,  so  long  as  we  refer  to  phenomenal  causes 
and  ett'ects.  Science,  in  its  more  abstract  develop- 
ments, does  indeed  reduce  all  diversity  to  quanti- 
tative difference,  all  causality  to  identity,  so  that 
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lieat,  light,  electricity,  etc.,  are  resolved  into 
motions  of  matter— i.s.  of  extended  and  inert  sub- 
stance ;  but  at  this  level  of  analj'sis  consciousness, 
looked  upon  as  one  kind  of  phenomenon  amonj; 
others,  and  regarded  from  the  purely  or  abstractly 
objective  point  of  view  adopted  by  science,  might 
similarly  be  held  capable  of  resolution  into  physi- 
cal antecedents.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be 
urged,  from  this  opistemological  standpoint,  in 
opposition  to  materiali-'sm,  is  that  the  adoption  of 
it  as  metjiphysical  truth  would  involve  us  in  ab- 
solute scepticism,  and  therefore  in  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  materialism.  For,  if  thoughts  and  all 
other  modes  of  being  conscious  are  produced  by 
material  causes,  and  their  co-existences  and  se- 
quences are  mechanically  determined  (so  that  all 
purposiveness  is  excluded),  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  believing  that  any  of  our  thoughts 
and  judgments,  even  concerning  matter,  are  true. 
This  argument  should  suffice  to  dispose  of  the 
dogmatic  certainty  of  materialism,  though  not 
necessarily  of  the  possibility  of  its  (indemonstrable) 
truth.  That  material  change,  while  ever  pursuing 
the  sole  path  of  least  resistance,  should  throw  oti' 
psychical  epi-phenomena,  the  connexion  of  which 
19  that  of  logical  sequence,  is  a  possibility  with 
which  the  materialist  must  be  credited,  and  to 
which,  perhaps,  his  opponent  will  allow  him  to  be 
welcome.  A  similar  crux  which  materialism  has 
to  encounter  is  the  order  in  the  universe.  If  there 
be  enough  disorder  to  disturb  tlie  equanimity  of 
the  spiritualist  and  to  put  the  thei.st  in  a  difficulty, 
there  is  surely  too  much  order  in  the  world  to 
allow  the  materialist  to  feel  at  home  there. 

3.  Refutation  of  materialism. — But  there  are 
more  telling  arguments  against  a  materialistic 
metaphysic  than  any  of  those  hitherto  mentioneil. 
They  emerge  only  when  the  question  of  the  episte- 
mological  standpoint  of  ph3'sical  science  is  raised, 
and  the  first  principles  and  presuppositions  of  such 
knowledge  are  exposed  to  the  searching  light  of 
criticism. 

When  science  boasts  of  the  '  objectivity '  of  its 
knowledge,  it  does  not  merely  imply  possession  of 
knowledge  (concerning  fact)  such  as  is  universal, 
or  capable  of  being  common  to  all  subjects — which 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  contention  ;  it  further 
drops  out  of  sight  altogether,  as  convenient  or 
essential  to  its  own  practical  procedure,  all  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  such  knowledge,  or  to  the 
subjective  elements  which  are  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  knowledge  at  all,  and  which  survive 
in  some  form  even  when  science  has  developed  its 
abstractive  processes  to  the  furthest  limit.  Itightly 
recognizing  that  any  object  of  universal  human 
experience,  such  as  the  sun,  is  '  independent '  of 
any  individual  subject's  consciousness,  we  are  often 
apt  to  speak  as  if  such  an  object  were  similarly 
independent  of  the  experience  of  human  subjects 
collectively — which  is  a  very  ditlerent  matter. 
The  phenomena  which  science  studies  are  not  in- 
deed the  objects  of  individual  experience,  the  nature 
of  which — in  complete  isolation  from  intercourse 
with  other  individuals'  experience — we  can  only 
guess  or  reconstruct  in  part ;  but  they  are  the  sum 
of  objective  elements  common  to  many  individual 
experiences.  Consciou.sness  of  an  object  which  is 
not  owned,  a  cognition  which  is  nobotly's,  a  pheno- 
menon which  does  not  appear  to  some  subject — 
these  things  are  impossible,  inconceivable,  and 
meaningless.  Knowledge,  moreover,  as  distin- 
guished from  pure  pa-ssive  sensation  (if  there  be 
such  a  thing  in  reality),  reveals  the  work  of  sub- 
jective activity  and  creative  elaboration  ;  and  the 
more  generalized  and  abstract  the  principles  of 
theoretical  science  become,  the  more,  and  not  the 
less,  of  this  teleological  or  subjective  shaping, 
guided  by  interests,  ends,  and  purposes,  do  they 


disclose.  Thus,  to  con-iiler  the  'objects'  of  uni- 
versal experience  as  entirely  sundered  from,  or 
independent  of,  all  subji;cts,  to  regard  the  pheno- 
mena of  science  as  the  phenomena  per  se,  however 
convenient  and  harmless  it  may  be  for  purposes 
of  ordinary  discourse  and  practical  scientiUc  in- 
vestigation and  description,  is  epistemologically 
false,  or,  rather,  nonsensical.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
by  tlie  erection  of  this  colloquial  fiction  into  an 
epistemological  principle  that  materialism  and  all 
kindred  forms  of  thought  obtain  a  fixed  founda- 
tion. Kxperience— the  only  ultimate  datum,  the 
one  thing  which  cannot  be  doubted  or  explained 
away  without  involving  the  assertion  of  its  reality 
— is  always  essentially  a  duality  in  unity,  sub- 
jective and  objective ;  either  aspect  without  the 
other  is  an  impossibility.  Science  can  ignore— so 
long  as  it  conhnes  itself  to  its  own  business — the 
one  element  in  experience,  the  subjective,  though 
of  course  its  whole  procedure  involves  subjective 
activity ;  and  it  ignores  it  so  completely  that  its 
students  have  sometimes  come  to  look  upon  what 
they  have  agreed  to  leave  out  of  sight  {it  being 
none  of  their  business)  as  non-existent.  Objects 
come  to  be  talked  of  as  if  they  were  really  subject- 
less  :  their  independence,  their  priority,  their  ex- 
clusive reality  come  to  be  affirmed.  The  scientist, 
leaving  himself  out  of  account  at  the  beginning, 
cannot  discover  himself  at  the  end  ;  he  is  thus  led 
to  think  that  his  own  mind,  which  has  largely 
shaped  his  phenomena  and  made  them  what  they 
are  for  him,  is  but  an  illusion,  an  efl'ect,  an  epi- 
phenomenon,  a  shadow  cast  by  the  machinery  that 
lie  is  engaged  in  contemplating.  It  is  small 
wonder  tnat,  when  science,  without  raising  the 
previous  question  as  to  the  nature  of  experience 
and  the  implications  and  presuppositions  of  know- 
ledge, sets  out  in  quest  of  a  metaphysic,  it  should 
land  in  materialism.  It  is  just  as  natuial  that, 
setting  out  forearmed  with  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  science  of  knowledge,  it  should  come, 
when  it  seeks  a  metaphysic  at  all,  to  adopt  the 
opposite  creed  of  spiritualism. 

Once,  then,  the  materialist  is  allowed  the  right 
to  talk  of  objects  without  implicated  subjects,  of 
'purely  objective'  facts,  of  phenomena ^er  je,  he 
can  proceed  to  lay  before  us  an  array  of  imposing 
facts  and  arguments  which,  from  the  standpoint 
conceded  to  him,  are  as  irrefutable  as  they  are  im- 
pressive. But,  once  the  epistemological  assump- 
tion that  objects,  as  known  to  us,  can  exist  to  be 
known  independently  of  all  experiencing  subjects 
is  shown  to  be  impossible,  the  tables  are  turned. 
Not  only  do  the  arguments  in  r^uestion  lose  all 
their  apparent  force,  but  consciousness,  which 
materialism  would  resolve  into  an  epi-phenomenal 
effect  or  property  of  self-existent  matter,  is  seen  to 
be  the  primary  reality,  and  matter  as  we  know  it  is 
shown  to  be  a  conceptual  construction  of  mind. 
Materialism,  we  conclude,  misunderstands  human 
experience,  in  which  subjective  and  objective  form 
one  whole,  while  they  are  gradually  ditl'erentiated 
only  through  increasingly  complicated  processes  of 
conceptual  distinction.  The  objective,  moreover, 
is  not  to  be  identilicd  with  the  material,  as  if  these 
were  convertible  terms.  Matter  is  a  conceptual 
abstraction  from  experience,  and  so  cannot  be 
taken  for  the  ground  or  source  thereof.  Atoms, 
again,  are  only  figurative  ideas  ;  and  that  they 
have  to  be  endowed  with  the  very  attributes  which, 
in  gross  matter,  they  were  invented  to  explain,  if 
not  indeed  with  attributes  that  contradict  all 
observation,  is  a  sufficient  warning  against  adop- 
tion of  the  naively  realistic  view  that  they  are 
corporeal  or  material  particles. 

Materialism  also  involves  the  old  and  obsolete 
assumption  that  the  so-called  secondary  characters 
i>f  mattiT  (colour,  tone,  odour,  etc.)  are  fundamen- 
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tally  diltei  ent  fioni  the  so-called  primary  (extension, 
impenetrability,  etc.).  It  was  one  of  C!.  Berkeley'.s 
great  contributions  to  philosophy  to  show  that  this 
distinction  is  untenable.  The  secondary  qualities 
of  matter  lia\e  been  generally  admitted  to  be  'in 
our  mind '  and  not  '  in  matter.'  But  on  closer 
examination  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  primary 
qualities  are  in  precisely  the  same  case.  Our  idea 
of  extension,  for  instance,  is  gained  only  throu;;h 
touch  or  sight  ;  and  the  perceived  'size'  of  a  body 
depends  on  our  distance  from  it.  That  a  material 
object  is  of  the  same  size,  though  at  one  time  it 
may  appear  larger  and  at  another  smaller  to  a 
percipient,  is  an  inference,  and  involves  the  revision 
of  the  evidence  of  our  senses  by  reasoning.  The 
extension  which  we  attribute  to  a  physical  object, 
then,  is  inferred,  and  not  perceived,  extension; 
and,  if  we  abstract  from  our  idea  of  extension  the 
sensation-elements  supplied  by  touch  or  sight, 
nothing  remains.  Therefore  matter  possesses  ex- 
tension no  more  than  it  possesses  colour,  except  as 
perceived  by  our  minds.  If,  then,  there  be  any- 
thing at  all  (which  Berkeley  denied)  other  than 
our  minds  and  the  direct  action  of  God  upon  them 
which  causes  the  sensations  whence  our  idea  of 
extension  (or  any  other  quality  of  matter)  is 
derived,  it  is  obvious  that  this  something  cannot 
be  matter  as  it  is  perceived.  There  may  be  what 
J.  S.  Mill  called  a  '  permanent  possibility  of  sensa- 
tion '  independent  of  us,  whose  esse  is  not  pcrcipi ; 
but,  if  tliere  be,  it  is  an  entity  wholly  different 
from  the  '  matter '  of  physical  science  and  common 
sense,  and,  for  all  ^^  e  know,  may  just  as  aptly  be 
described  as  mind  or  spirit.  We  can,  therefore, 
■without  self-contradiction  ascribe  our  sensations 
to  God  (Berkeley)  or  to  other  spiritual  existences 
(pluralism) ;  but  we  cannot  ascribe  them  to  matter 
as  perceived.  Either  of  the  \'iews  just  mentioned 
would  explain  our  experience ;  and,  unless  we 
ascribe  our  sensations  to  the  influence  of  other 
spiritual  existences  endowed  with  'being  for  self,' 
we  cannot  but  assume,  with  Berkeley,  that  the 
noumenal  matter,  the  substratum  of  sensations,  the 
substance  which  constitutes  the  permanent  possi- 
bility of  sensation,  is  but  a  medium  or  means 
existing  solely  for  our  sakes,  and  one  which,  from 
a  theist's  point  of  view,  must  seem  superfluous. 
The  concept  of  matter,  then,  ia  built  on  the  basis 
of  sense-impressions ;  and  materialism  uses  this 
manifestly  conceptual  construction  to  explain  the 
origin  of  sense-impressions.  It  thus  seeks  to 
derive  the  underived  from  the  derived. 

There  are  several  other  inconsistencies  involved 
in  materialistic  doctrine,  one  or  two  of  which  may 
briefly  be  mentioned.  Materialism  implies  that 
everything  which  happens  and  is  accompanied  by 
consciousness  of  its  happening  would  happen  equallj' 
well  without  consciousness ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  consciousness  makes  no  difference  to  the 
course  of  the  world.  But,  if  so,  it  is  diflScult,  on 
the  theory  of  evolution  by  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  is  the  current  scientific  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  permanence  of  every  organ  and  every 
function,  as  well  as  of  every  individual  organism 
and  every  species,  to  account  for  the  emergence, 
and  still  more  for  the  development,  of  mind. 
Materialism,  again,  of  the  more  thoroughgoing 
t3'pe,  regards  consciousness  as  the  product  or  effect 
of  matter,  while  cherishing  the  principle  of  ex  nihilo 
nihil  Jit  in  its  application  to  what  physicists  call 
'energy.'  The  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy 
is  often  held  —  though  doubtless  quite  errone- 
ovisly — to  assert  that  not  only  is  there  quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  energy  which,  in  any 
physical  change,  disappears  in  one  form  and  that 
which  appears  in  another,  but  also  that  the  sum- 
total  of  energj-  in  the  universe  is  constant.  The 
latter,  and  illegitimate,  part  of  the  generalization 


has  been  a  tenet  of  materialists  ;  and  it  is  ditlicult 
to  reconcile  it  with  their  assertion  that  mental 
lihenoinena  are  caused  by  material.  For  in  every 
such  production  of  consciousness  a  disappearance 
of  physical  energy  should  take  place,  unless  energy 
is  also  attributable  to  consciousness.  The  last 
view  is  so  objectionable  on  many  grounds  to 
materialists,  partly  because  it  opens  the  possibility 
that  mind  can  produce  physical  ettects,  that  they 
have  avoided  working  it  out.  Lastly,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  materialism  cannot  explain  even 
the  simplest  type  of  conscious  process.  The  diffi- 
culty of  conceiving  how  a  sensation  or  a  feeling 
could  be  the  necessaiy  consequence  or  eflect  of 
motion  in  matter  or  mass-points,  and  of  imagining 
how  mathematical  physics  would  cope  with  such 
a  possibility,  is  overwhelming ;  and,  of  course,  it 
has  never  been  faced. 

4.  Recent  substitutes  for  materialism:  hylozo- 
ism. — It  is  not  surprising,  under  the  pressure  of 
all  these  difficulties  and  in  the  light  of  the  self- 
criticism  to  which  the  structure  of  physical  science 
has  of  late  been  subjected,  that  materialism  should 
at  the  present  time  be  a  practically  abandoned 
philosophical  theory.  Useful  as  a  method,  it  is 
wanting  as  a  metaphysic  ;  and  representatives  of 
natural  science  with  a  leaning  towards  metaphysical 
speculation  and  a  preference  for  materialistic  ter- 
minology adopt  in  its  stead  a  monism  which  has 
much  in  common  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
hylozoism,  according  to  which  all  matter  is  not  inert 
— as  mathematical  physics  asserts  for  its  uecessary 
postulate — but  living.  Thus  J.  Tyndall  was  willing 
to  endow  primordial  matter  with  '  the  promise  and 
potency  of  life' ;  and  W.  K.  Clitford,  in  his  'mind- 
dust'  hypothesis,  and  Haeckel,  in  his  imaginative 
theory  of  atoms  indwelt  by  rirdimentary  souls,  go  yet 
further,  and  couple  hylozoism  with  pan-psychism. 

Hylozoism  is  as  ancient  as  the  Ionian  school  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  was  taught  in  a  crude  form 
by  Thales.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  a  world-soul  is 
another  form  of  it,  revived  and  developed  by  several 
thinkers  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  (Para- 
celsus, Telesio,  Bruno,  etc.).  Hylozoism  reappears 
again  in  the  writings  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
(q.v.),  as  well  as  iu  the  speculations  of  philosophers 
such  as  J.  B.  Kobinet  and  G.  T.  Fechner ;  and 
pan-psychism — the  view  that  aU  matter  is  psychical 
or  has  a  psychical  aspect — which  was  held  by 
Spinoza  ('  omniaquamvis  diversisgradibus  animata' 
[Ethics,  ii.  prop.  xiii.  note])  and  Leibniz,  is  common 
to  the  numerous  advocates  whom  pluralism  finds 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  hylozo- 
ism, with  its  assertion  that  all  matter  is  organized 
or  living,  can  be  maintained  without  the  further 
assumption  of  pan-psychism,  that  the  real  elements 
of  the  world,  and  all  that  we  call  '  things,'  are 
psychical  entities  endowed  with  'being  for  self; 
and,  indeed,  many  writers  seem  to  use  the  term 
'  hylozoism '  as  if  it  included  the  latter  doctrine. 
But,  without  this  added  implication,  and  taken  in 
the  etymological  sense  alone,  hylozoism  involves 
the  repudiation  of  most  of  the  conseijuences  drawn 
from  rigid  materialism.  For  it  denies  the  inertia 
of  matter  and  the  statement  that  motion  is  exclu- 
sively caused  by  external  forces,  crediting  material 
bodies  with  capacity  for  self-movement,  and  re- 
garding life  as  an  inherent  or  essential  property 
of  all  matter  as  such.  Thus,  as  Kant  saw,  hj'lozo- 
ism  is  the  death-blow  to  science— '  science '  being 
understood,  as  Kant  understood  it,  to  mean  a 
priori  pure  or  mathematical  physics.  The  latter 
Kind  ot  knowledge  being  assumed  by  Kant  to  be 
necessary  and  universal,  lie  could  write  thus  : 

"The  possibility  of  living  matter  cannot  even  be  thought; 
its  concept  involves  a  contradiction  because  lifelessneSB,  inertia, 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  maXiQT*  {Kritik  of  Judg- 
mtixt,  tr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  London,  189'2,  p.  304). 
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Wliile  Knut  Ihus  saw  tli.at  liyloznism  moaiil 
ruin  to  science  in  so  far  as  it  involves  tlie  calcula- 
bility  (by  an  intellij;euce  higher  than  oviis,  though 
strictly  finite  like  that  iniagincil  by  Luplace)  of 
all  past  and  future  states  of  the  world  from  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  position  and  motion 
of  each  of  its  mass-points  at  any  given  moment, 
modern  upholders  of  the  mindstuil'  hypothesis, 
and  of  Haeckel's  hylozoistic  or  pan-psycliic  theory, 
have  not  been  so  clear-sighted.  I'hey  would  retain 
materialism,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  while 
changing  its  name.  Qualitative  monism  is,  indeed, 
in  all  its  forma  a  position  of  unstable  eriuilibriuni  ; 
or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  it  is  a  lialf-way  house 
(for  temporary  lodging)  between  materialism  and 
spiritualism.  And,  as  retreat  upon  materialism 
becomes  more  and  more  impossible,  as  hylozoism 
is  seen  to  possess  greater  capacity  to  explain 
actuality  than  the  doctrine  of  dead  and  absolutely 
inert  matterj  and  as,  finally,  life  means  the  power 
to  act  or  change  accordintj  to  an  internal  principle, 
while  only  one  such  principle  is  known  to  us — i.e. 
thought,  together  with  feeling,  desire,  and  will, 
which  de]iend  upon  it — it  will  doubtless  come  to 
be  more  and  more  plainly  seen  that  the  implica- 
tions of  natural  science  are  not  materialistic  but 
spiritualistic. 

LiTRRATURB. — F.  A.  Langre,  History  of  MatericUis^n,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  18V7-S1 ;  R.  Flint,  Anli-lhcislk  Theories,  Edin- 
burgh, 1879 ;  F.  Paulsen,  Einleitunq  in  die  PhilosopMe, 
Berlin,  1893  ;  J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism^,  London, 
1907  (for  epistenioIo{;ical  questions  involved) ;  O.  Kiiipe,  In- 
troduction to  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1S97. 

F.  R.  Tennant. 

MATERIALISM  (Chinese).— Chinese  religion 
and  philosophy  have  been  declared  by  many  \vriters 
to  be  materialistic  ;  one  of  them  '  went  even  so  far 
as  to  regard  materialism  as  a  special  creed  taking 
rank  with  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism. 
This  view  implies  a  misconception  of  materialism  : 
a  philosopher  who  does  not  believe  in  a  personal 
God,  or  who  assigns  to  a  Supreme  Being  a  sub- 
stantial body,  is  not  a  materialist.  Materialism 
assumes  matter  to  be  the  only  basis  of  reality. 
This  is  '  cosmological  materialism,'  to  lj3  distin- 
girished  from  '  ethical  materialism,'  which  sees  the 
aim  of  life  in  egotism,  pleasure,  and  sensuality. 
Both  are  to  be  found  in  China,  but  they  are  not 
at  the  root  of  her  great  religious  systems,  although 
materialistic  tendencies  may  be  found  occasionally. 
Nobody  wUl  seriously  think  of  imputing  material- 
ism to  the  Buddhist  faith,  which  teaches  that  the 
visible  world  is  nothing  but  a  semblance,  a  vision 
without  any  reality.  Taoism  takes  a  similar 
view-point :  there  exists  nothing  except  Tao,  the 
Absolute,  a  supernatural,  incomprehensible  entity. 
But  how  about  Confucianism,  which  has  often  been 
described  as  materialistic? 

Confucius  himself  owned  to  a  'benevolent  ag- 
nosticism,' declining  all  metaphysical  speculations, 
but  was  not  averse  to  popular  beliefs  and  customs. 
To  a  dLsciple  asking  him  about  death  he  replied, 
'  While  you  do  not  know  life,  how  can  you  know 
about  death?'  and  on  another  occasion  lie  made 
the  remark,  '  Show  respect  to  the  spirits,  but  keep 
aloof  from  them.' '  He  believed  in  a  superior  being 
which  he  called  Heaven,  but  never  used  the  per- 
sonal name  God — a  fact  by  which  he  laid  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  atheism.  Probably  he  had 
no  clear  notion  of  heaven,  but  certainly  he  did 
not  conceive  it  as  an  anthropomorphic  god.  Still 
more  than  Confucius  himself  his  followers,  especi- 
ally the  philosophers  of  the  Sung  period  (12th  cent. 
A.D.),  have  been  denounced  as  materialists,  but 
unjustly.  The  system  of  Chu  Hsi,  the  head  of 
this  school,  is  a  pure  dualism.  He  recognizes  two 
principle.'!,  matter  and  reason,  and  to  the  latter 

1  H.  A.  Giles,  Ii'ligi(mt  oj  Ancient  China, 
■i  Anal.  xi.  H,  vl.  20. 


even  concedes  priority.  Out  of  tin  ir  lonibination 
the  world  was  evolved.  Matter  splits  into  the  five 
elements  (metal,  wood,  water,  lire,  and  earth) ; 
reason  is  I  he  life-  and  mind-producing  clement, 
which  also  contains  the  virtues  (benevolence, 
righteousness,  ])ropriety,  and  knowledge). 

Another  kind  of  ihialism  savouring  much  of 
materialism  was  in  vogue  in  ancient  China,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  Chu  Hsi's 
philosophy.  At  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization 
religion,  philosophy,  and  .sciences  are  usually  not 
yet  separated.  So  it  was  in  China,  where  we  meet 
with  the  dualistic  theory  of  yin  and  yn)ig  in  Con- 
fucian as  well  as  in  Taoist  works.  It  was  the  first 
germ  of  a  natural  philosophy  universally  accepted 
by  the  Chinese  irrespective  of  their  religious  con- 
victions or  philosophic  ideas.  In  the  commentary 
to  the  Yi  King  ascribed  to  Tsesse,  the  grandson 
of  Confucius  (5th  cent.  B.C.),  we  read  that  the 
origin  of  existence  is  due  to  the  cosmic  dual  forces 
yin.  and  yang  ;  yang  is  the  bright,  male,  generative 
principle,  yin  the  dark,  female,  and  receptive 
nower ;  yang  forms  the  heaven,  yin.  the  earth. 
Most  Chinese  critics  look  upon  these  principles 
as  material  substances— an  interpretation  open  to 
doubt.  But  we  have  another  testimony  by  the 
Taoist  writer  Lieh-tse  of  the  same  time,  showing 
that  he  at  least  considered  the  yin  and  the  yanq 
to  be  substances.  The  evolution  theory,  though 
not  quite  scientific,  reminds  us  of  that  of  modern 
naturalists. 

'The  sages  of  old  held  that  the  Yang  and  the  Yin  govern 
heaven  and  earth.  Now,  form  being  born  out  of  the  formless, 
from  what  do  heaven  and  earth  take  their  origin  ?  It  is  said  : 
There  was  a  great  evolution,  a  great  inception,  a  great  be- 
ginning, and  a  great  homogeneity.  During  the  great  evolution, 
\*apours  were  still  imperceptible,  in  the  great  inception  Vapours 
originate,  in  the  great  beginning  Forms  appear,  and  during  the 
great  homogeneity  Substances  are  produced.  The  pure  and 
light  matter  becomes  the  heaven  above,  the  turbid  and  heavy 
matter  forms  the  earth  below  '  (Liehtse,  i.  27). 
No  divine  being  intervenes  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  yet  we  are  not  justified  in  calling  Lieh- 
tse a  materialist,  for,  notwithstanding  this  material- 
istic theory,  the  highest  principle  remains  Tao, 
a  spiritual  being  which  alone  is  endowed  with 
reality  ;  the  world  with  all  its  changes  is  imaginary. 

At  an  early  age  the  Chinese  had  further  de- 
veloped this  dualistic  theory  of  yin  and  yang  by 
enlarging  on  the  working  of  the  five  elements 
which  were  conceived  as  physical  and  as  meta- 
physical essences  as  well.  They  were  believed  to 
liredojninate  and  vanquish  one  another  in  regu- 
lar turns,  thus  bringing  about  the  four  seasons : 
in  spring  the  element  wood  reigns  supreme,  in 
summer  tire,  in  autumn  metal,  and  in  winter 
water  ;  to  earth  there  is  no  corresponding  season. 
The  elements  have  their  seat  in  different  direc- 
tions :  wood  in  the  east,  fire  in  the  south,  earth 
in  the  centre,  metal  in  the  west,  and  water  in  the 
north.  They  are  ruled  by  five  deities,  the  genii  of 
the  seasons  and  the  four  quarters. 

Whereas  this  attempt  at  natural  philosophy  is 
nothing  but  a  medley  of  heterogeneous,  more  or 
less  fanciful,  thoughts,  the  old  dualistic  theory 
was  transformed  into  a  consistent  materialistic 
system  by  the  sceptic  Wang  Ch'ung  (1st  cent.  A.D.). 
From  various  utterances  it  would  appear  that  he 
thought  of  yang  as  a  fiery  and  of  ym  as  a  watery 
element.  l''lie  former  produced  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  other  stars  of  heaven,  whUe  from  water 
and  its  sediments  earth,  the  oceans,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere were  developed.  Both  fluids  are  in  constant 
motion,  but  their  movement  is  not  governed  by 
any  intelligence  or  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
any  spiritns  rector  ;  it  is  spontaneous  and  regulated 
solely  by  its  own  inherent  natural  laws ;  heaven 
and  earth  do  not  act  on  purpose,  nor  are  they 
endowed  with  consciousness.  Wang  Ch'ung  re- 
jects all  antliropomorphisms  which  have  clustered 
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round  the  idea  of  heaven  or  God.  The  human 
hody  is  formed  of  tlie  two  fluids,  the  yin  producing 
the  body,  and  the  yang  the  vital  spirit  and  the 
mind.  At  death  tliey  again  disperse,  the  yang, 
or  heavenly  fluid,  returning  to  its  original  state 
of  unconsciousness.  Consequently  there  can  be  no 
immortality,  which  Cliu  Hsi  likewise  disclaims. 

Wang  Ch'ung's  materialism  has  not  had  any 
serious  influence  on  the  Chinese  people,  not  be- 
cause they  had  a  horror  of  materialism,  as  many 
Westerners  have,  but  owing  to  Wang  Ch'ung's 
bold  criticisms  on  the  national  sages,  Confucius 
and  Mencius,  which  they  have  never  condoned. 
So  far  as  we  know,  Wang  Ch'ung  is  the  only 
Chinese  thinker  who  set  forth  a  scientific  system 
of  cosmological  materialism. 

Already  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  ethical  materialism 
found  an  advocate  in  Yang  Chu,  the  philosopher 
of  egoism  and  pessimism.  He  maintains  that  in 
human  life  liap[)iness  is  far  exceeded  by  misfor- 
tune, and  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  badness  of 
the  world  and  of  men's  own  doing.  The  practice 
of  virtue  is  of  no  avail,  because  in  this  world  the 
wicked  thrive,  and  the  virtuous  are  visited  with 
disasters.  Therefore  men  ought  not  to  harass 
themselves  in  striving  after  unattainable  or  useless 
aims  such  as  wealth,  honour,  or  fanie,  or  sacrifice 
themselves  for  others,  but  should  enjoy  their  short 
span  and  be  satisfied  with  the  good  that  they  have, 
for  with  death  everything  ends.  In  consequence 
of  the  vehement  impeachments  of  Mencius  this 
doctrine  has  never  got  a  hold  on  the  Chinese  mind. 

Both  Yang  Chu  and  Wang  Ch'ung  have  been 
long  buried  in  oblivion,  until  they  were  redeemed 
from  it  by  the  congenial  interest  of  foreign  ad- 
mirers. 

LiiERiTDRE.— W.  Grube,  'Die  chincsische  Philosophic,'  in 
AUtjenieine  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (Kultur  der  Gegenwart, 
i.  6),  Berlin,  1909;  H.  A.  Giles,  Religions  o/  Ancient  China, 
London,  1905  ;  E.  Faber,  Der  Naturalismits  bei  den  alien 
Chinesen;  Werke  des  Philosophen  Licius,  Elberfeld^  1877;  L. 
Giles,  Taoist  TeacHngs  from  the  Book  of  Lieh  Tzu,  London, 
1912  ;  A.  Forke,  *  Yang  Chu,  the  Epicurean,  in  his  Relation  to 
Lieh-tse,  the  Pantheist,'  in  Joum.  Peking  Oriental  Society/,  iii. 
[1893],  no.  3 ;  L.  Cranmer-Byng:  and  A.  Forke,  I'ano  Chu's 
Garden  of  Pleasure,  London,  1912 ;  A.  David,  Les  Theories 
individtialistes  dans  la  philosophie  chinoise  (Vang-Tchou), 
Paris,  1909;  A.  Forke,  Lun  Uing,  Berlin,  1907-11,  pt.  i., 
'  Philosophical  Essays  of  WangOh'unff';  pt.  ii.,  'Miscellaneous 
Essays  of  Wang  Ch'ung ' ;  S.  Le  Gall,  Tchott^Hi ;  sa  doctrine, 
son  influence,  Shanghai,  1894.  A.  FORKE. 

MATERIALISM  (Indian). —  i.  We  possess 
several  comparatively  modern  works  which  set 
forth  the  various  philosophic  systems  of  India — 
e.g.,  Stimmarif  of  all  the.  Systems,^  and  Reunion  of 
the  Six  Systems.'  The  systems  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  increasing  orthodoxy,  from  the 
author's  point  of  view  :  the  first,  for  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  materialism  is  a  suitable  name,  is  the 
worst  of  all,  and  the  only  one  which  is  expressly 
in  contradiction  with  the  general  conception  of 
Indian  philosophy  and  mysticism. 

In  more  ancient  sources — in  the  Mahahharata, 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures, 
canonical  or  scholastic,  on  the  other — we  find  data 
concerning  this  materialistic  system  which  are 
scanty  but  generally  in  agreement.^ 

As  regards  the  sources  that  would  give  us  direct 

1  Skr.  text,  ed.  Calcutta,  1858,  and  Poona,  1906  ;  The  Sarva- 
dariana-saipgraha,  or  Review  of  the  different  Systems  of  Hindu 
Philosophy,  by  Madhavacharya  (d.D.  1331),  tr.  E.  B.  Cowell  and 
A.  E.  Gough,  London,  1882 ;  Germ.  tr.  (which  owes  much  to 
Cowell 's  work,  but  does  not  mention  it)  in  P.  Deussen,  AUgemeine 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  l.  iii.  (Leipzicr,  1908). 

^  §a<}dar^anasamuehchaya,  by  Haribhadra  (t  a.d.  528),  ed. 
L.  Suali,  Calcutta,  1005  (the  chapter  which  interests  us  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  L.  Suali,  in  Museon,  ix.  [1908] 
277  flf.)  ;  amou^  the  other  '  modern '  sources  is  the  Prabodhachan- 
drodaya,  xxvii.  18  (11th  cent.). 

3  For  the  ilahabharatn.  see  E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Great  Epic 
of  India,  New  York,  1901,  and  the  works  on  materialism  cited 
in  the  bibliography  ;  Bhagavad-Gltd,  xvi.  6  (tr.  L.  U.  Barnett, 
lemple  Classics  Series,  London,  1906,  p.  168). 


information  about  the  materialist  school  only  a 
few  citations  can  be  brought  forward,  and  their 
authenticity  is  not  certain. ' 

We  are  not  convinced  that  a  materialistic  'school,' 
a  '  system,'  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  existed. 
There  have  been  '  materialists '  who  have  enter- 
tained some  very  well-defined  theories,  to  whom 
the  'spiritualists,'  whether  Brahmans,  Buddhists, 
or  Jains,  give  dilierent  names,  and  whose  opinions 
are,  perhaps  artificially,  grouped  in  the  works  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

The  most  characteristic  nameisNastikas,  literally 
'deniers,'  'misbelievers,'  those  who  say  na  asti, 
oiK  (ari..^  The  most  famous  are  (a)  Charvakas 
(difficult  to  interpret ;  Cliarvaka  is  said  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  sect ;  he  is  undoubtedly  the  demo- 
niac ogre  spoken  of  in  the  MahabMrata) ;'  (6) 
Lokayatas,*  'worldly,'  'spread  throughout  the 
v.orld'  (a  term  which,  according  to  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  denotes  primarily  the  knowledge  of  nature- 
lore,  and  whose  adherents  are  said  to  be  the 
'  explainers  of  [the  genesis  of]  the  world ') ;  and  (c) 
Bariiaspatj'as,  '  disciples  of  Brhaspati'  (the  chaplain 
of  the  Vedic  gods  and  the  lord  of  wisdom). 

2.  In  the  Buddhist i'«Ha«  the  doctrineof  material- 
ism is  attributed  to  '  Ajita  of  the  garment  of  hair,' 
one  of  the  scholars  and  famous  ascetics  of  the  time 
of  Buddha.     He  said  ; 

'There  is  no  such  thing  as  alms  or  sacrifice  or  offering.  There 
is  neither  fruit  nor  result  of  good  and  evil  deeds.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  this  world  or  the  next.  There  is  neifcher  father 
nor  mother,  nor  beings  springing  into  life  without  them.  There 
are  in  the  world  no  recluses  or  Brahmans  .  .  .  who,  having 
understood  and  realised,  by  themselves  alone,  both  this  world 
and  the  next,  make  their  wisdom  known  to  others.  A  human 
being  is  built  up  of  the  four  elements.  When  he  dies,  the 
earthy  in  him  returns  and  relapses  to  the  earth,  the  fluid  to  the 
water,  the  heat  to  the  fire,  the  windy  to  the  air,  and  his 
faculties  (  =  the  five  senses,  and  the  mind  as  a  sixth]  pass  into 
space  [or  ether].  The  four  bearers,  on  the  bier  as  a  fifth,  take 
his  dead  body  away  ;  till  they  reach  the  burning-ground  men 
utter  forth  eulogies,  but  there  his  bones  are  bleached,  and  his 
offerings  end  in  afihes.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  fools,  this  talk  of 
gifts.  It  is  an  empty  lie,  mere  idle  talk,  when  men  say  there  is 
profit  therein.  Fools  and  wise  alike,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  are  cut  off,  annihilated,  and  after  death  they  are  not.'  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  (1)  that  these  formulie  show  a 
really  authentic  character.  They  are  quite  in- 
dependent of  Buddhism,  for  the  Buddhists  do  not 
believe  much  more  than  Ajita  in  the  use  of  sacrifice 
and  offering.  Perhaps  they  come  from  the  Agnikas 
or  Jatilas  (ascetics  who  give  burnt  offerings,  who 
have  traided  hair),  who  entered  in  large  numbers 

1  Citations  in  the  'summaries'  mentioned  in  notes  1  and  2  on 
previous  col.  ;  and  also  in  the  Buddhist  sources  (see  p.  494»,  n.  4). 

2  Maitri  Upani^ad,  Manu,  Mahdbhdrata ;  the  name  originally 
extended  to  all  kinds  of  sceptics,  deniers  of  the  Vedic  gods,  or 
of  the  Brahmanic  laws  (see  below). 

3  See  O.  Bohtlingk  and  R.  Roth,  Samkrit-  Wurterbuch,  Petro- 
grad,  1856-76,  ii.  997. 

4  See  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  (Oxford,  1899) 
14,  110,  139,  166.  C.  Bendall  [Athenaeum,  30th  June  1900) 
rightly  remarks  that  Rhys  Davids  is  wrong  in  saving  :  '  Of  the 
veal  existence  of  a  school  of  philosophy  that  called  itself  by  the 
name  [Lokaj'ata]  there  is  no  trace.'  The  traces  are  numerous. 
See  also  art.  Lokayata. 

5  D'loha  Nikdya,  i.  55  ;  Saihyutta  Nikdya,  iii.  307 ;  Majjkima 
Nikaya,  i.  516,  and  also  in  the  Sanskrit  sources.  This  passage 
has  often  been  translated.  The  version  reproduced  above  is 
that  of  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  73.  Attention 
should  be  drawn  to  those  of  E.  Burnouf  (Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne 
loi,  Paris,  1852),  P.  Grimblot  {Sept  Sutlas  pdlis,  do.  1876),  and 
R.  O.  Franke  {Dlghanikdya  in  Auswahl  iibersetzt,  Gottingen, 
1913).  The  sacred  writings  of  the  Jains  contain  the  same 
evidence,  and  confirm  tlie  Buddhist  tradition  (see  H.  Jacobi, 
Jaina  Sutras,  ii.  pp.  xxiii,  339,  343  ;  SBE  xlv.  [1896]). 

A  more  complete  study  would  describe  the  opinions  of  Piirapa 
Kassapa,  another  materialist  contemporary  with  Buddha  (Digha, 
i.  62),  who  denies  responsibility,  and  teaches  what  is  called  the 
'  theory  of  non-action  ' :  *  If  with  a  discus  with  an  edge  sharp 
as  a  razor  he  should  make  all  living  creatures  on  the  earth  one 
heap,  one  mass  of  flesh,  there  would  be  no  guilt  thence  result- 
ing, no  increase  of  guilt  would  ensue ' ;  and  the  opinions  of 
Makkhali,  who  denies  liberty  :  *  There  is  no  such  thing  as  power 
or  energy,  or  human  strength  or  human  vigour.  .  .  .  Beings 
are  bent  this  way  and  that  by  their  fate,  by  their  individual 
nature,'  and  comes  verj  near  the  well-known  point  of  view  of 
the  Stahdbhdrata,  namely,  the  omnipotence  of  fate  (daira)  and 
the  weakness  of  human  activity  (puni-^akara).  It  was  Buddha 
who  said  that  fate  {daiva)  ie  only  the  sum  of  our  former  actions. 
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into  the  primitive  toinmuiiity,  and  for  wlioni  llie 
time  of  novitiate  was  shortened  '  Iwcaiise  they 
believed  in  the  retribution  of  actions.' 

(2)  Ajita  does  not  believe  in  life  after  death  or 
re-birth;  he  believes  only  in  the  four  elements, 
earth,  water,  heat,  wind,  conceived  in  a  material- 
istic sense ;  he  therefore  denies  the  fifth  element, 
consciousness  or  cognition  {vi/iidna),  which,  under 
different  names  and  in  dill'erent  manners,  con- 
stitutes, in  the  'orthodox'  or  'spiritualistic' 
systems,  the  essential  of  wliat  the  West  calls  the 
'soul.''  The  doctrine  attril)utcd  to  the  material- 
ists by  later  sources,  viz.  that  '  thought  develops 
in  the  human  body  from  a  s|iecial  mi.\ture  of  the 
elements  like  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  grain  or  of  the  juice  of  the  su>;ar- 
cane,'  arises  quite  naturally  from  this  ancient 
theory  of  Ajita. 

(3)  Ajita  denies  the  fruit  of  good  and  bad  actions, 
and,  consequently,  morality.  He  is  a  NastiU.v, 
a  'denier.'  He  certainly  denies  sacrifice,  super- 
natural births,  etc.,  but,  of  all  these  denials,  the 
denial  of  tlie  remuneration  of  good  and  bad  actions 
is  the  most  monstrous.  The  IJuddhist  works  teach 
that  false  opinion  (inithyOdfsli)  consists  essenti- 
ally in  this  denial,  which  destroys  the  'roots  of 
merit'  and  causes  a  man  to  commit  all  kinds  of  sin." 

Ajita  seems  to  have  led  an  ascetic  life ;  but 
'  unbelievers,'  '  deniers,'  are  usually  '  libertines,' 
if  we  believe  our  sources,  which  attribute  to  them 
sayings  like  the  following  : 

'As  long  as  we  live  we  onplit  to  live  happily,  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses.  How  can  the  body  reappear  after  it 
lias  been  rednced  to  ashes  ? '  3 

3.  AVhat  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  was, 
jn'operly  speaking,  a  materialist  school,  is  the 
double  philosophical  theory  that  our  texts  attri- 
bute to  the  deniers. 

(rr)  'The  only  means  of  knowledge  (pramana) 
is  the  immediate  evidence  of  the  senses.'  All 
orthodox  Indian  schools  are  wrong  in  appealing 
to  induction  (anuinana)  or  to  authority  (the  word 
of  a  competent  person,  of  an  omniscient  being 
[sarvajna],  or  of  the  Veda). 

A  sentence  belonging  to  the  literature  of  the 
materialists  says  ;  '  There  is  nothing  in  man  except 
what  is  visible  to  the  senses.  Look,  dear  friend, 
at  what  these  so-called  scholars  call  the  traces  of 
the  wolf.'*  A  man  who  wanted  to  convert — let  us 
say  '  pervert ' — a' woman  to  his  materialist  opinions, 
went  out  of  tlie  town  with  her,  and  on  the  dust 
of  the  road  he  drew  with  the  thumbs,  index  fingers, 
and  middle  fingers  of  his  two  hands,  marks  re- 
sembling the  footprints  of  a  wolf.  In  the  morning 
the  scholars  said  :  '  Assuredly  a  wolf  came  last 
night  from  the  forest ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  that  there  could  be  a  wolf's  footprints 
on  the  road.'  And  the  man  said  to  the  woman: 
'See,  dear  friend,  what  clever  thinkers  these  men 
are  who  maintain  that  induction  proves  the  exi.st- 
cnce  of  sui)ra-sensible  objects,  and  who  are  regarded 
iis  scholars  by  the  crowd.' 

(b)  Denying  induction,  these  philosojihers  with- 
out philosophy  are  forced  to  deny  causality.  The 
name  Svfihliavikas  is  given  to  the  scholars  who 

1  Among  the  questions  which  the  Hudiiha  refused  to  examine 
(see  Ao.N-nsTlcisM  [Biulilhistj,  vol.  i.  p.  22H')  occurs  this  one  :  '  Is 
the  vital  principle  (.jira)tiie  eanic  thing  as  the  hoAy  {iarlrnyt 
Is  it  different  from  the  body?'  The  Buddha  condemns  the  two 
opposite  opinions  and  constructs  a  middle  way. 

In  order  to  exhaust  the  Pali  material  on  the  question  of 
materialism,  one  must  read  also  the  Pdj/Asi  Suttanta  (see  the 
tr.  In  Rhys  Davids,  op.  cit.  ii.  847),  in  which  there  is  a  discussion 
not  only  on  the  existence  of  another  world,  gods,  etc.,  but  also 
on  the  existence  of  the  soul. 

5  See  AbhidhaniHtkoiabh&^ya,  ch.  iv.,  tr.  in  Mttsion^  xv. 
11914]  3  f. 

*  Satjdar^anannituicfii'haiic  ;  see  Musion,  !x.  (Il)nsj282. 

*  Lokatat(v(iniri;aiitt{<lutrn.  Soc.  (iKiat.  ital.  xviii.  [l!}0.'i]21>()J ; 
Sa<fdarimiasawvc/i>iiai/a,  in  Atu>^'-on,  ix.  S80 ;  Matlhyama- 
karflli,  I'etroirrad,  imra,  p.  300;  ttmlhiiamakilmliiia,  do.  llXlfl, 
p.  209. 


believe  that  things,  the  colour  of  the  lotus  and  the 
sharpness  of  thorns,  are  liorn  from  the  srab/iaci, 
'own  nature.'  Much  could  be  said  on  the  exact 
value  of  this  word;  it  probably  means:  'Tilings 
are  not  produced  by  causes ;  they  are  because 
they  are.  ' 

LiTBRATDBE.— A.  M.  Pizzagalli,  ffdatika,  Cdnaka  t  Lokd- 
yalika,  contributo  alia  utoria  dcf  materiatismt)  ncW  India 
antica,  Pisa,  1907, '  Sulla  Settade^'Ii  Svablmvavadinah,'  in  Healc 
JMituto  tomhardo  di  scienze  e  Uttcn^  xlvi.  [1013]  104  ;  L.  Suali, 
'Matdriaux  pour  servir  ii  I'bistoire  du  mat6rialisme  indien,' 
MusHn,  ix.  [1908]  277.  Besides  these  special  works  see  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Esmi/it  on  the  Hefigion  and  I'hilosophij  of  the 
Hindus^,  London,  1858  ;  A.  Earth,  The  Religions  0/  India,  do. 
1882,  Index  ;  F.  Max  Miiller,  The  Six  Sj/stetnii  0/  Indian 
rhilosophv'i,  do.  1903,  p|>.  04-104. 

L.  DE  LA  VALLISk   POUSSIN. 

MATHURA  (Muttra).— The  nameMathura,  or 
Muttra,  is  borne  by  botli  a  district  and  a  town  in 
the  United  I'rovinces  of  Agra  and  Oudli.  The 
District  (1445  sq.  m.)  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Agra 
District,  and  includes  many  places  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  Krsna,  the  most  notable  beiiii;  the 
small  towns  of  lirindaban,  (iobardhan,  (iokul,  and 
Mahilban  (qq.v.).  Mathura  town  or  city  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  on  the  main  road 
from  Agra  to  Delhi,  in  27°  :V\'  N.,  77°  41'  E.  (pop. 
in  1901,  60,042).  Tlie  city,  which  is  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  was  placed  by  early  Hindu  writers  in 
the  country  of  the  Saurasenas,  and  was  reckoned 
by  Ptolemy  (c.  A.D.  140)  to  be  one  of  the  three 
cities  of  the  Kaspeiraioi.  He  calls  it  Modonra 
(MMou/jo),  'the  city  of  the  gods'  (vii.  i.  50). 
Arrian  writes  the  name  as  Methora  ( Midopa  [Indica, 
viii.  6]),  and  Pliny  [UN  vi.  19)  uses  the  same  spelling. 
An  alternative  Hindu  literarj'  name  was  Madhu- 
pura,  now  represented  by  the  village  Maholi,  which 
'  is  so  close  to  the  city  as  almost  to  form  one  of 
its  suburbs'  ((Jrowse,  Memoir,  p.  4).  Aurangzib, 
who  destroj'ed  the  temples,  changed  the  name  to 
Islamabad  or  Isl.ampur  [ib.  pp.  6,  35),  but  the  new 
name  never  became  current  (see  Num.  Chron.,  4th 
ser.,  ii.  [1902]  2S2).  The  city  was  plundered  by 
Mahmud  of  Ghaznl  in  A.D.  1018-19  and  again  by 
Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  in  1757.  The  greater  part 
of  the  District  came  under  British  rule  in  1803. 

Mathura,  one  of  the  seven  sacred  cities  of  the 
Hindus,  is  second  only  to  Benares  (5.1'. )  in  sanctity. 
The  city  and  the  western  half  of  the  District, 
known  as  the  Braj-mandal,  are  now  associated 
almost  exclusively  witli  the  legend  and  cult  of  the 
cow-herd  demigod  Kr.sna,  but  in  aniient  days  the 
locality  was  as  sacred  to  Jains  and  Buddhists  as  it 
was  to  Brahmanical  Hindus.  The  literature  con- 
cerning the  religious  history  and  antiquities  of 
Mathura  is  extensive,  and  new  objects  of  interest 
are  constantly  coming  to  light.  It  is  iiii)]Ossible 
here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  importance  of 
the  locality  in  the  history  of  Indian  religions  and 
the  exceptional  interest  of  the  broken  remains 
which  have  escaped  from  repeated  Muslim  vio- 
lence. 

Mathura,  being  situated  between  the  Muham- 
madan  caiiitals  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  was  specially 
exposed  for  centuries  to  iconoclastic  attacks. 
Hardly  any  ancient  Hindu  building  of  importance 
is  now  standing,  and  the  valuable  sculptures 
which  make  the  district  famous  among  arclu'eolo- 
gists  li.ave  mostly  been  discovered  b^'  excavation. 
The  scul]itures  and  remains  of  buildings  in  an 
extremely  fragmentaiy  state  are  found  in  the 
city  and  for  many  miles  round. 

1  On  the  SvabhiivBvidins  or  Sviibhiivikas  see  0.  Strauss, 
Ethisehe  Problcmc  aits  dcm  Mahnbhi'irata,  Klorence,  1912, 
p.  242;  nuddhacharila,  ix.  48  (SIIK  xlix.  (1S041  no),  and  V. 
Formichi,  A^mfjho^a  poela  del  Duddhismo,  B.iri,  1912,  p.  231 ; 
Madhyamukdratnra,  p.  206,  tr.  In  Ilvfi'on,  xii.  [1911]  26SfT.; 
lindhicharydviititra,  Calcutta,  1911,  i).  &41  (ix.  117);  dauda' 
pridakdriktin,  Poona,  11«»0  ;  Unit,  de I'Keole /ran^aiae  d'tCxtrfime- 
Orient,  Iv.  [11MI4I  101.1;  on  Ihe  SvAbhavikn  sect  in  Nepiil  see 
H.  H.  Hodgson,  Kitmys  on  t^t n<rvf;ie>^,  Lilerattire,  lictij/wn  0/ 
Sepal  and  Tibet,  London,  1874. 
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The  objects  connected  with  the  Jain  cult  Iiave 
been  discovered  for  the  most  part  in  the  Kaukali 
or  Jaini  Tda  (mound)  to  the  S.W.  of  the  city, 
which  was  the  site  of  tw,o  Jain  temples,  one 
Digambara  and  the  other  Svetambara,  as  well  as 
of  a  remarkable  stupa,  the  only  Jain  monument  of 
the  kind  about  which  details  are  known.  In  its 
earliest  form  it  dated  from  remote  antiquity, 
possibly  from  600  or  even  700  B.C.  The  Jain 
faith  was  vigorous  in  the  Kushan  period  early  in 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  images  found  came 
down  to  the  llth  century.  At  the  present  day 
Jains  are  few  and  unpopular  in  the  Matliuia 
District,  their  principal  settlement  being  at  Kosi, 
where  tliere  are  three  temples. 

The  numerous  Buddhist  remains,  wliich  are  of 
great  interest,  disclose  the  former  e.xistcnce  of  an 
important  monastery  founded  by  Huviska  Kushan, 
probably  early  in  the  2nd  cent,  after  Christ.  In 
Fa-Hian's  time  (A.D.  405)  there  were  twenty  Bud- 
dliist  monasteries  with  some  3000  monks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mathura.  'When  Hiuen  Tsiang 
travelled,  more  than  two  centuries  later,  the 
number  of  monks  had  diminished.  The  Muham- 
madan  attacks  from  A.D.  1018  onwards  wiped  out 
the  Buddhist  establishments.  There  are  plain 
indications  that  the  popular  Buddhism  of  Mathura 
included  a  sensual  erotic  element,  which  probably 
has  contributed  to  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  Radha  and  Krsna  worship  now  specially 
associated  with  the  Mathura  region.  Naga  wor- 
ship was  much  practised  during  the  Kushan 
period. 

Brahmanical  Hinduism  appears  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Mathura  religions.  The  Greek 
writers  call  the  chief  local  god  by  the  name  of 
Herakles,  and  the  sculpture  representing  the  fight 
of  Herakles  with  the  Nemean  lion  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Mathura  antiquities. 

The  temple  of  Kesava  Deva  at  the  Katra  on  the 
western  side  of' the  city,  rebuilt  early  in  the  17th 
cent.,  was  described  by  J.  B.  Tavemier  (c.  A.D. 
1650 ;  Travels  in  India,  tr.  V.  Ball,  London,  1889, 
ii.  240)  as  '  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  buildings  in 
all  India.'  Aurangzib  destroyed  it  in  1669,  and 
built  a  mosque  on  the  site.  All  the  old  Hindu 
temples  in  the  city  were  destroyed  by  the  Muham- 
madans  at  one  time  or  another. 

Archaeological  eWdence  shows  that  the  cnltns  of 
Krsna  was  well  established  as  early  as  the  4th  and 
5th  cent,  after  Christ  (Bhitarl  inscr.  of  Skanda- 
cupta,  c.  A.D.  456;  sculptures  at  Mandor  in 
'Marwar  [Arch.  Sun:  Ann.  Rep.,  1905-06,  p!  140]), 
but  the  Vaisnava  cultus  of  Mathura  in  its  present 
form  was  not  developed  until  the  close  of  the 
16th  cent,  tmder  the  influence  of  tlie  Bengali 
Gosains  of  Brindaban.  The  history  and  cliaracter 
of  the  cult  are  well  described  by  Growse,  to  whose 
book  the  reader  is  referred.  The  great  temi>le  of 
Visnu  under  the  name  of  Rang  Ji,  built  between 
1845  and  1851  by  local  merchant  princes,  is  remark- 
able for  being  designed  on  Drandian  lines.  It  cost 
i\  millions  of  rupees.  The  notorious  erotic  sect  of 
Vaisnavas  founded  by  Vallabhacharya  (q.v.)  (born 
A.D.  1479)  has  its  headquarters  iii  the  town  of 
Gokul. 

Three  Christian  missions  (Baptist,  Church  Mis- 
sionary, and  Methodist  Episcopal)  are  established 
in  the  city. 

Literature.— /(»/,  Oxford,  190o,  s.vv.  '  Muttra,' '  Brindaban,' 
'(jobardh.in,'  'Mahaban';  E.  Thornton.  A  Gazetteer  of  Terri- 
tofie^  binder  'he  Eafit  India  Co.  and  of  Satirsc  States,  London. 
1854,  s.ui'.  'Muttra,' 'Bindraban,'  '  Gokul,' '  Goverdhun,'  'Mu- 
habun';  J.  Tieffenthaler,  G^ographie  de  VIndi'U?tan,  Fr.  tr. 
by  J.  Bernouilli,  Berlin,  1781,  pp.  201-207;  F.  S.  Growse, 
Mathura  :  a  DiMrict  Memoir^,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
Allahabad,  1SS3  ;  '  Mathura  Notes '  (JA.'^B  xlvii.  pt.  i.  11S78]  97- 
134).  The  antiquities  are  treated  in  detail  in  Arch.  Surr.  of 
India,  lieijorts,  ed.  A.  Cunningham,  vols.  i.  iii.  xi.  xvii.  xx", 
Calcutta,  1S71-S.'.,  Jii/ii(«i    Reports,    ed.    J.    H.    Marshall; 


J.  P.  Vogel,  'The  Mathura  School  of  Sculpture'  (Rep.  for 
190(>-07,  pp.  137-160),  Calcutta,  1909  ;  '  Naga  Worship  in  Ancient 
Mathurii'  (Rep.  tor  1908-09,  pp.  156-163),  Calcutta,  1912; 
V.  A.  Smith,  The  Jain  Stiipa  and  other  Antiquities  of 
Mathura,  Allahabad,  1901 ;  J.  H.  Marshall,  JRAS,  1911, 
pp.  149-163;  Vogel,  *.  1912,  pp.  118-123;  J.  Kemiedy, 
'  Krishna  of  Mathura,'  ib.  1907,  pp.  975-991 ;  F.  'W.  Thomas, 
'The  Inscriptions  on  the  Mathura  Lion  Capital'  (Ep.  l-nd.  x. 
[1007-08]  135-147)  ;  Vogel,  Catalogue  of  the  A  rchanl.  Museum  at 
Mathura,  Allahabatl,  1910  (with  detailed  bibliog^raphj*,  pp.  vi- 
x).  See  also  the  Travels  of  Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen  "Tsiang,  the 
Chinese  pilj^rims,  in  anj-  of  the  trr. ,  and  V.  A.  Smith,  A 
History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  Oxford,  1911. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 

MATRCHETA.— Matrchetais  the  name  of  a 
Buddhist  author,  identified  by  the  Tibetan  his- 
torian of  Buddhism,  Taranatha,  with  A.svaghosa, 
concerning  whom  and  the  identification  itself  see 
art.  A^VAGHOSA  and  the  works  there  mentioned. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  identification  is  made 
only  by  Taranatha,  while  a  much  older  writer,  the 
Chinese  traveller  I -tsing  (2nd  half  of  7th  cent.  A.D.), 
plainly  distinguishes  the  two  authors  ;  further,  the 
ascriptions  of  works  seem  not  to  betray  either  in  the 
Chinese  tradition  or,  with  one  exception  (see  Kav- 
Indravachnna-samnchelihaya,  ed.  Y.  W.  Thomas, 
in  Biblioihera  Indica,  new  ser.,  no.  1309,  pp.  25- 
■29),  in  the  Tibetan  any  confusion.  The  sole  reason 
for  the  identification  is  the  fact  that  both  writers 
stood  in  relation  to  Kaniska.  But  this  reason  will 
be  seen  upon  refle.xion  to  have  actually  a  contrary 
bearing ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  concerning 
Asvagliosa  than  that  he  was  a  figure  at  the  court 
of  Kaniska,  whereas  we  have  an  epistle  from 
Matrcheta  declining,  upon  grounds  of  old  age  and 
sickness,  to  visit  the  king.  Perha]>s  this  is  the 
reason  why  Taranatha,  identifying  the  two  poets, 
makes  an  untenable  distinction  between  the  Kan- 
iska of  Asvagliosa  and  the  Kanika  of  Matrcheta. 

According  to  Taranatlia,  Matrcheta  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  Brahman  named  Sanghaguhya,  who 
married  the  youngest  of  ten  Buddhist  daughters 
of  a  merchant  Vjelonging  to  tlie  city  of  Khorta 
(Gauda?).  The  time  is  given  as  during  the  reign 
of  Srichandra,  nephew  and  successor  of  Bindusara 
— a  statement  which  reflects  the  confusion  of  the 
Tibetan  author's  chronological  system.  The  name 
given  to  the  child  at  birth  is  said  to  have  been 
Kala  ;  that  he  was  subsequently  known  as  Matr- 
cheta and  Pitrcheta  is  set  down  to  his  filial  devo- 
tion. We  mtist,  however,  distrust  the  whole  storj' ; 
Saiighaguhya  is  not  a  suitable  name  for  a  Brah- 
man, nor  is  a  marriage  with  a  Buddhist  woman 
very  probable.  Tlie  name  Matrcheta,  which  in 
later  times  was  attached  to  other  persons,  means, 
no  doubt,  like  its  equivalent  Matrdasa,  '  servant 
of  the  Mother  (i.e.  Durga),  or  of  tlie  Mothers  (i.e. 
the  forms  of  Durga) ' ;  and  this  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  Matrcheta  was  at  first  a  wor- 
.'^liipper  of  Mahesvara-Siva  (Taranatha  and  I-tsing) 
and  composed  hymns  in  his  praise  (I-tsing).  lie 
became  an  expert  in  Mantra  and  Tantra  formulas 
and  a  master  of  dialectic.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  entered  upon  a  course  of  controversy  w  ith  the 
Buddhists  of  OdivLsa  (Orissa),  Cauda,  Tirahuti 
(Tirhut),  Kamarupa,  and  elsewhere,  forcing  them 
to  join  the  heretics,  whereby  he  acquired  the  sou- 
briquet Durdharsa-Kala,  '  the  unassailable  Kahi.' 
At  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  who  hoped  for  his 
conversion  by  the  leading  doctors  of  her  faith, 
he  proceeded  to  tlie  great  Buddhist  centre  of 
Nalanda,  wliere,  in  fact,  he  was  overi;hrown  in 
argument  and  joined  the  order. 

According  to  Taranatha,  the  agent  of  his 
conversion  was  Arya  Deva,  who  showed  him  a 
■ifttra  wherein  he  had  been  foretold  by  Buddlia. 
If  we  must  reject  the  introduction  of  Arya  Deva, 
which  involves  an  anaclnonism  and  is  due  to  a, 
certain  confusion  (see  7.4  xxxii.  [1903]  346),  the 
incident  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  I-tsing 
that  Buddha,  on  hearing  the  notes  of  a  nightingale, 
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had  said  :  'The  bird,  tiaiispoitcd  with  joy  at  sight 
of  me,  unconsciously  utters  its  melodious  notes. 
On  aoooHut  of  this  good  deed,  after  my  Depar- 
ture (NirvA«a)  this  bird  shall  be  born  in  human 
form,  and  named  Msltrii^-eia  ;  and  he  shall  praise 
my  virtues  with  true  appreciation '  (Berord,  tr. 
Takakusu,  p.  156  f.).  We  recognize  liere  one  of 
the  proijhecies  (vijCtharana,  rikurvana)  narrated  in 
connexion  with  many  Buddhist  divines  and  others, 
in  this  case  involving,  perhaps,  also  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  name  in  I'rakrit  form,  Mdtichi(a  =  7nd7>i 
atiihittn,  '  transported  with  joy  (at  sight  of)  me.' 
However  this  may  be,  we  have  in  ^latrcheta's 
own  work  (  Variutnnrhmmrnana,  vv.  1-3  and  30  f.) 
allusions  both  to  his  [irevious  heretical  poems  and 
to  the  supposed  prophecy  of  Buddha. 

The  remainder  of  Matrcheta's  career  may  be 
recorded  in  the  words  of  Taranatha  (tr.  Schiefner, 
p.  91f.): 

'At  the  time  when  Matrcheto  was  converted  to  the  Buddha- 
doctriue,  the  number  of  heretica  and  Brahmans  in  the  Viharas 
of  the  four  quarters,  who  had  entered  the  order,  was  ver>  great. 
It  WHS  thought  that,  if  the  jjreatest  ornament  of  the  Brahinane, 
Durdhar^-Kfila,  had  shaken  off  his  own  system  like  the  du3t  of 
his  shoes  and  turned  to  the  Buddha-doctrine,  that  Buddha- 
doctrine  must  be  in  truth  a  g:reat  marvel.  Consequently  there 
were  in  Nalanda  alone  more  than  a  thousand  Brahman  monks, 
and  an  equal  number  from  the  heretics.  The  Acharya,  being 
full  of  great  service  to  religion,  collected  on  his  daily  perambu- 
lations in  the  city  for  alms  imnit'iise  quantities  of  food,  where- 
with he  entertained  five  hundred  Bhikgus,  namely  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sunk  in  contemplation  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
studying,  leaving  them  to  their  uninterrupted  occupation.  .  .  . 
The  hymns  composed  by  him  are  also  spread  abroad  m  all  lands  : 
as  finally  singers  and  strollers  chanted  them  and  faith  in  Buddha 
grew  mightily  among  all  the  peojile  in  the  land,  greater  service 
was,  through  the  hymns,  rendered  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrine. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  king  Kaiiika  sent  an  envoy  to  invite 
the  Acharya,  who,  however,  as  he  was  prevented  by  old  age 
from  ^oing,  composed  an  epistle  and  converted  the  king  to  the 
doctrme.  He  sent  his  own  pupil  Jnanapriya  to  the  king  as  in- 
structor. Irrespective  of  the  Jdtaka  stories  found  in  the  Sutras 
and  other  works,  he  desired  to  put  into  writing  the  ten  times 
ten  birth-stories,  corresponding  to  the  ten  Puramitjis^  which 
were  transmitted  from  ear  to  ear  by  the  Papdits  and  Acharyas  : 
but  after  composing  thirty-four  he  died.  According  to  some 
biographies,  it  is  related  that,  having  reflected  that  the  Bodhi- 
eattva  had  given  his  body  to  a  tigress  and  so  forth,  he  had 
thought  he  could  do  the  same,  as  it  was  no  unfeasible  act.  See- 
ing, accordingly,  a  hungry  tigress  attended  by  her  young,  he 
essayed  to  surrender  his  body,  but  at  first  could  hardly  accom- 

Slish  it.  But,  when  a  still  stronger  faith  in  Buddha  was 
indled  in  him  and  he  had  with  his  own  blood  written  down  the 
prayer  in  seventy  verses,  he  first  gave  the  tigress  his  blood  to 
drink,  wherebj'  he  lent  her  weakened  frame  a  little  strength, 
and  then  surrendered  his  own  body.  Others  assert  that  the 
person  who  thus  acted  was  an  Acharya  Parahitasvarakantara, 
who  came  after  Matpcheta.  The  latter  composed  the  abstract 
of  the  Prajtidparamiid  and  many  oiher [^dstras,  and  wrought 
many  benefactions  to  the  Bhik^us  of  both  the  Great  and  the 
Little  \'ehii'le  :  as  he  (Matrpheta)  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
Maha\ana  alone,  and  the  Bravakas  were  very  devoted  to  him, 
he  IB  greatly  renowned  as  a  general  hero  of  the  orthodox.' 

The  testimony  of  I-tsing,  earlier  by  some  900 
years,  is  not  less  emphatic  (p.  157  f.) : 

*  He  conjposed  first  a  hymn  consisting  of  four  hundred  slokas, 
and  afterwards  another  of  one  hundred  and  flft \ .  .  .  .  These 
rharming  compositions  are  equal  in  beauty  to  the  heavenlj 
flowers,  and  the  high  principles  which  they  contain  rival  in 
dignity  the  lofty  peaks  of  a  mountain.  Consefpiently  in  India 
all  who  compose  liyrans  imitate  his  style,  considering  him  the 
father  of  literature.  Even  men  like  the  Bodhisattvas  Aeauga 
and  Vaaubandhu  admired  him  greatly. 

Throughout  India  every  one  who  becomes  a  monk  is  taught 
MAtrttcfa'stwo  hymns  as  soon  as  he  can  recite  the  five  and  ten 
precepts  (.S*i]a). 

This  course  is  adopted  by  both  the  Mahiyfina  and  Ifinayana 
schools.  .  .  .  There  are  many  who  have  written  commentaries 
on  them,  nor  arc  the  imitations  of  them  few.  Bodhisattva  G'ina 
[Dign&ga]  himself  composed  such  an  imitation.  He  added  one 
verse  before  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  verses,  so  that 
they  became  altogether  three  hundred  verses,  called  the 
"Mixed"  hymns.  ...  A  celebrated  priest  of  the  Deer  Park, 
.•^akyadcva  by  name,  again  added  one  verse  to  each  of  ^'inn's, 
and  consequently  tlicy  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
verses  (wlokas),  called  the  "  Doubly  Mixed  "  hymns.' 

He  proceeds  to  include  Nagarjuna  and  A6vaghoPa 
among  tI)o.'*e  wlio  imitated  Matrchela.  Tlie  re- 
nown and  infinence  echoed  in  tliese  statementw  are 
further  fmhslantiatod  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
hymns  jtarticulari/ed  were  translated,  as  well  as 
others,  into  Tibetan,  and  one  of  them,  the  '  Hyum 


in  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  A^erses*  also  (by  I-tBing 
himself)  into  Chinese  ;  moreover,  the  originals  have 
been  found  in  various  fragments  among  the  MS 
trouvailles  from  Chinese  Turkestan,  so  that  in  due 
time  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  first-hand  ai>nre- 
ciation  of  the  poet's  work.  Pending  the  complete 
publication,  we  may  base  our  estimate  upon  what 
lias  already  been  made  public  and  upon  the  very 
literal  Tibetan  versions  and  the  English  rendering 
of  a  portion  of  the  Vaimandrhavanmnn  hymn,  and 
of  the  whole  '  Epistle  to  King  Kaniska.' 

The  former,  the  '  Delineation  of  the  Worthy  to 
be  Delineated,*  is  represented  with  obvious  correct- 
ness as  the  earliest  of  the  author's  Buddhist  com- 
positions. Abjuring  his  previous  heretical  poems, 
lie  celebrates  with  great  verve  and  abundance  of 
poetic  imagery  the  peerless  excellences  of  Buddha 
and  his  doctrine.  The  hymn  consists  of  four  hun- 
dred verses,  divided  into  twelve  chapters  with 
separate  titles. 

The  '  Hymn  in  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Verses* 
is  quite  similar  in  style  and  matter,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fragments  already  published,  extending 
to  about  half  of  the  jioem.  The  anipliiied  version 
{samasyd)  "with  one  hundred  and  iiity  additional 
veises  by  Dignaga,  constituting  the  '  mixed  '  {mi&- 
raka)  hymn,  quite  correspond.s  to  the  description  of 
I  tsing  quoted  above  ;  the  further  aniplitied  edition 
of  Sakyadeva  is  not  known.  Concernmg  the  minor 
hymns  nothing  need  be  said. 

There  are  also  tw^o  short  tracts  in  verse,  entitled 
respectively  Chaturviparyaya-kathd  and  Kaliyuga- 
parikathd,  the  former  treating  of  the  miseries  and 
deceptions  of  life,  and  the  latter  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  Iron  Age. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  of  Matrcheta's 
writings  is  the  '  Epistle  to  King  Kani§ka '  (Muhdrd- 
ja/canika-lekha).  Beginning  with  excuses  for  not 
accepting  the  great  king's  invitation  and  for  bold- 
ness in  offering  advice,  he  proceeds  to  counsel  the 
young  sovereign  as  to  his  moral  policy,  the  con- 
cluding twenty  out  of  eighty-five  verses  containing 
a  pathetic  appeal  on  behalf  of  dumb  animals  and 
deprecating  the  chase.  The  latter  topic  was 
familiar  on  Buddhist  lips,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
Edicts  of  A^oka.  The  whole  epistle  is  full  of  mild- 
ness, gracious  courtesy,  and  moral  worth  ;  that  it  is 
an  old  man's  writing  appears  on  the  surface,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  the  latest  of  Matrclieta's  composi- 
tions. 

The  statement  that  Matrcheta  set  the  type  for 
all  later  hymnologists  is  certainly  so  far  true  that 
all  subsequent  stotras  are  in  the  same  form.  This 
may  fairly  represent  his  quality  as  a  poet :  he  dis- 
plays great  art  in  the  use  of  language,  much 
rhetorical  skill,  flow,  and  copiousness  of  matter. 
But  the  abstract  nature  of  his  conceptions,  which 
are  largely  concerned  with  the  dogmatic  character- 
istics 01  the  person  and  teaching  of  Buddha,  and  in 
consequence  their  often  conventional  character, 
place  him  upon  a  different  level  from  his  junior 
contemporary,  the  author  of  the  Buddharharita, 
('oncerning  the  other  writers  who  have  been  identi- 
iied  with  him,  Arya-Siira,  Triratnadftsa,  and  Dhir- 
inika-Subhuti,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  litera- 
ttire  given  below. 

LiTKRATURE.— i.  LiST  OF  MXtijcukta's  works  (for  details  of 
versions  see  the  ucrks cited  below,  iii.).-  Var^andrharar^iana' 
stotra,  ^atapafichd^atika-stotra,  Satnj/aohuddhalakfa^-ntotra, 
Triraiixamafiijala-stotra,  Ekottarikn-stutra.Su/jatapafichatrirh- 
tiat-stotrat  Triratna-sfotra,  Ari/a-7'arddetn-stotra,  Mdtfcheta- 
jjiti,  Chaturviparyaya-kathd,  Kalt't/uija-parikathd. 

ii.  Oeikntal  AUTHORiTiKS. — I-tsing,  ^  Record  of  the  Buddkuit 
Jteluiicn,  tr.  J.  Takakusu,  Oxford,  1896,  pp.  Iv,  160ff.  ;  A. 
Schiefner,  Tdrandtha's  Geachichte  deit  Jinddhisinus  in  Indit^n 
flus  dem  'JHbelucheu,  Petrograd,  1869,  Index. 

iii.    EUIlOPKAN     AND     0THBII      MODBRN      AUTUORa     (oS     COUCerns 

Afivagho^a  see  the  literature  at  AftvAono^A). — T.  Suzuki, 
Afvaghoshn's  Discourse  on  the  Awakcninn  of  Faith  in  the 
Mahdydna,  Ohicago,  19iX).  Inlrod.  ;  F.  VV.  Thomas.  *The 
Works  of  Ar>adura,  Triratnattasa,  and  Diiarmika  iSubhuti,'  lu 
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Album  Kern^  Leyden,  1903,  pp.  405-408,  'Matficeta  and  the 
Maharajakanikalekha,'  in  I A  xsxii.  [1903]  345-360,  'The 
Var^narhavarnana  of  Matjiceta,'  ib.  xxxiv.  [1905]  145-163, 
Eamndrai-achana-samuchchhaya,  in  Bibliotheca  Indica,  new 
ser.,  no.  1309  (1912J,  pp.  25-29;  Sylvain  L4vi,  'Notes  sur  leg 
Indo-Soythes,'  in  J  A  ix.  viii.  [1896]  417-449,  456-460,  u.  1,  '  Ai;\a- 
gho?a,'  ib,  X-  xii.  [1908]  Ot>-72  ;  '  Xextea  sanscrits  de  Toueii- 
Houang,'  ib.  x.  xvi.  [1910]  450-466 ;  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin, 
•Documents  sanscrita  de  la  collection  M.  A.  Stein,*  in  JRAS, 

1911,  p.  757  £f.  F.  W.  Thomas. 

MATRIARCHATE.— See  Mother-right. 

MATTER. — In  metaphysics  matter  is  one  of 
the  ultimate  principles  or  'substances'  of  which 
phenomena  are  appearances  or  manifestations 
(dualism),  or  the  sole  substance  in  terms  of 
which  tlie  universe  is  ultimately  to  be  explained 
(materialistic  monism,  or  materialism  [q.v.]).  In 
this  sense  matter  is  the  reality,  unknowable  in 
itself,  wliich  underlies  the  properties  of  all  parti- 
cular things,  in  which  tliose  properties  inhere,  or 
by  which,  as  Impressions  made  on  our  senses,  they 
are  caused.  It  is  the  support,  or  substratum,  of 
such  qualities,  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  explain,  in  any  given  case,  their  constant  co- 
existence as  a  group.  The  British  empiricists, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  minimized  the  im- 
portance of  the  conception  of  substance.  Locke 
found  the  concept  obscure  and  of  little  use ; 
Berkeley  dismissed  matter  as  an  abstraction  and 
a  superfluity ;  and  Hume  simUarly  banished  spirit. 
Kant  retained  the  conception  in  the  sense  of  the 
permanent  in  all  change.  Modern  phenomenalism, 
in  so  far  as  it  preserves  at  all  the  concept  of 
substance,  and  consequently  of  matter,  regards  it 
as  denoting  the  unknown  existent  upon  which 
physical  properties  somehow  depend. 

In  the  physical  sciences  matter  is  the  substance 
— not  in  the  sense  of  a  metaphysical  first  principle, 
but  rather  in  that  of  the  'stuff' — of  which  the 
sensible  universe  is  composed.  Its  supposed  action 
upon  our  sense-organs  and  nervous  system  gives 
rise  to  the  totality  of  changing  physical  pheno- 
mena. Physical  science  dispenses  with  meta- 
physical 'matter,'  as  perhaps  an  anthropomor- 
phism, and  employs  '  matter '  to  denote  simply 
what  is  common  to  all  material  or  sensible  bodies, 
after  subtraction  of  all  their  particular  and  diverse 
characteristics.  In  the  time  of  Descartes,  Boyle, 
and  Locke  a  distinction  was  dra\vn  between  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 
The  properties  regarded  as  primary  were  extension, 
figure,  and  solidity,  or  impenetrability  ;  and  these 
were  believed  to  inhere  in  matter,  and  to  be  in 
no  way  conditioned  by  our  mind.  The  secondary 
qualities,  such  as  colour,  sound,  and  taste,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  held  not  to  subsist  in  matter 
itself ;  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  them  were  not 
supposed  to  be  copies  of  anything  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  mind — i.e.,  whether  perceived  or 
not — but  were  regarded  as  due  to  sensations  occa- 
sioned by  the  different  size  and  motions  of  the 
minute  particles  of  which  matter  is  composed.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  in  this  respect  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
qualities  ;  and  modern  science  retains  the  distinc- 
tion only  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  resolve  the  second- 
ary (jualities  into  quantitative  relations,  and  to 
describe  them  in  terms  of  analogies  with  the 
primary. 

Absolute  impenetrability,  as  a  universal  and 
essential  property  of  matter,  is  not  suggested  by 
actual  observation.  Indeed,  it  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  observed  penetrability  of  gross  matter, 
especially  in  the  gaseous  form,  that  led  to  the  first 
attempt  to  explain  the  properties  of  matter  in  terms 
of  its  atomic  constitution.  The  happy  guess  of 
Democritus,  scarcely  based  upon  experiment  or 
observation,  was  revived  as  a  genuine  scientific 
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theory  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  by  Dalton. 
The  observed  fact  which  seemed  to  this  investigator 
to  demand  an  atomic  hypothesis  of  the  constitution 
of  matter  was  that  chemical  elements  combine  with 
one  another  Ln  definite  and  invariable  proportions 
by  weight.  This  would  naturally  ensue  if  com- 
bmation  were  the  union  of  one  or  more  atoms  of 
the  one  element  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  another, 
the  atoms  of  each  element  being  precisely  alike  in 
weight  and  in  other  respects,  but  different  from 
those  of  other  elements.  The  atomic  theory  has 
ever  since  Dalton's  time  been  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  chemistry  ;  and  without  some  such  hypo- 
thesis its  facts  and  laws  would  be  unintelligible. 

But  the  notion  of  simple,  impenetrable,  hard 
atoms,  such  as  Democritus  postulated,  is  not  free 
from  difficulties.  These  atoms  must  be  endowed 
vnth  elasticity  if  they  are  to  serve  to  explain 
certain  physical  phenomena  ;  and  this  is  incom- 
patible with  their  simplicity.  Difficulties  of  this 
kind  led  to  the  suggestion  of  Boscovich,  that  the 
atoms  composing  matter  are  not  extended,  hard 
bodies,  but  points,  and  centres  of  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces — forces  whose  magnitude  varies 
with  the  distance  between  the  points  in  such  a  way 
that  no  force,  however  great,  can  bring  the  points 
into  coincidence.  Thus  extension  and  impenetra- 
bility were  eliminated  from  the  properties  of  the 
atom  ;  but  Boscovich's  theory  was  never  generally 
accepted  because  of  the  scientific  prejudice  against 
'  action  at  a  distance,'  or,  in  other  words,  because 
of  the  ingrained  tendency  to  regard  interaction 
between  atoms  to  be  conceivable  only  in  terms  of 
the  kind  of  action  with  which  we  are  familiar,  viz. 
contact  action,  collision  or  pushing. 

Another  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atom, 
and,  therefore,  as  to  the  constitution  of  matter,  is 
that  devised  by  Lord  Kelvin,  according  to  which 
an  atom  is  a  vortex-ring  of  'ether,'  in  an  ethereal 
plenum  capable  of  transmitting  vibrations  or 
waves.  This  hypothesis  escapes  at  the  same  time 
the  difficulties  attending  the  notion  of  the  impene- 
trable, solid,  elastic  atom,  and  those  besetting  the 
idea  of  action  at  a  distance,  or  between  isolated 
points.  The  ether  liad  been  postulated  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  light,  and,  later,  those  of 
electricity.  It  now  also  served  to  explain  the 
constitution  and  properties  of  matter.  It  has  not 
furnished  an  explanation  of  gravitation,  and  it 
seems  to  require  modification  if  it  is  to  supply  a 
mechanical  representation  of  what  physicists  call 
an  electric  charge.  Inasmuch  as  the  ether  is  non- 
material,  it  is  indeed  unreasonable  to  expect  it  to 
admit  of  mechanical  description  ;  for  mechanical 
conceptions  are  derivable  only  from  acquaintance 
with  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  success 
which  has  attended  such  mechanical,  or  semi- 
mechanical,  descriptions  suggests  that,  if  ether  be 
not  matter,  it  is  at  any  rate  very  like  it. 

Lord  Kelvin's  kinetic  theory  of  matter,  which 
resolves  matter  into  non-matter  in  motion,  differs 
from  that  of  Boscovich  in  that  it  offers  a  plenum 
instead  of  isolating  and  empty  space  ;  this  plenum 
provides  for  action  and  reaction  without  resort  to 
the  notion,  distasteful  to  physicists,  of  action  at  a 
distance.  It  differs  again  from  Newton's  in  dis- 
pensing with  hard  atoms,  while  furnishing  atoms 
which  are  not  only  extended,  but  also,  in  vii"tue  of 
their  rotational  movement,  elastic. 

It  has  been  claimed  on  behalf  of  this  kinetic 
theory  of  matter  that  it  enables  the  physicist  to 
deduce  material  phenomena  from  the  play  of  inertia 
involved  in  the  motion  of  a  structureless  primordial 
fluid,  and  so  achieves  the  ideal  of  ultimate  simpli- 
fication which  scientific  description  or  explanation 
seeks.  This  is  so,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  explanation  attained  is  an  explanation  of 
the  world   only  as   it   has   been   first  artificially 
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Rimplitiod  by  science.  The  further  claim  tliat 
physics  is  thus  capable  of  reduction  to  a  branch  of 
pure  mathematics  is,  however,  not  allowable;  in 
going  too  far  it  refutes  itself.  For  physics  pro- 
fesses to  deal  with  the  real  or  sensible  material 
world  ;  it  indeed  passes,  as  it  becomes  more  and 
more  abstract,  into  '  pure '  physics ;  but  then  it 
no  longer  is  a  science  of  the  real,  but  only  of  the 
ideal  or  conceptual.  Conceptual  or  pure  science 
applies  to  the  real  world,  indeed,  but  only  partially 
or  fragmentarily  ;  it  exhaustively  describes  the 
world  in  one  aspect  only,  and  leaves  others  out  of 
account.  Thus  pure  or  abstract  science  of  the 
material  is  valid,  within  limits,  for  economical 
description  ;  it  is  not  adequate  to  full  explanation. 
That  this  is  true  in  particular  of  the  kinetic  theory 
of  matter  can  be  seen  at  once  when  we  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  primordial  fluid — the  non-matter  to 
which  matter  is  reduced,  or  which  science  sub- 
stitutes for  matter — is  not  a  real  tiling,  but  an 
abstraction.  A  perfect  fluid,  in  the  first  place,  is 
a  fiction,  not  anything  known  to  observation.  In 
the  second  place.  Lord  Kelvin's  medium,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  deseribable  by  the  negative  terms  incom- 
pressible, frictionless,  inextensible,  and  structure- 
less, differs  in  no  respect  from  empty  space.  The 
one  property  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  ether  difl'ers  from  space  is  that  of  inertia. 
But,  as  Ward  has  maintained  (I\^atiiralism  and 
Agnosticism,  vol.  i.  lect.  v.),  inertia,  in  the  quali- 
tative sense,  does  not  suffice  to  supply  determinate- 
ness  to  the  primordial  fluid  ;  inertia  is  a  property 
of  matter,  but  not  of  modes  of  motion,  and  it  is 
precisely  the  property  of  mass  in  molar  bodies  that, 
as  both  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Lord  Kelvin  recognized, 
the  kinetic  theory  of  matter  fails  to  explain.  This 
theory  of  the  constitution  and  nature  of  matter, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  realm  of  symbolic  descrip- 
tion, not  to  that  of  explanation  or  interpretation. 
Science,  indeed,  in  its  higher  or  more  abstract 
reaches,  falls  so  far  short  of  furnishing,  as  it  was 
once  jubilantly  asserted  to  furnish,  a  complete 
philosophy  of  the  world  in'  terms  of  Newtonian 
mechanics  that  it  professes  to  do  no  more  than 
describe  natural  phenomena  in  so  far  as  tliese  are 
to  be  regarded  as  changes  in  the  motion  of  masses. 
It  abstracts  from  the  qualitative  properties  and 
changes  of  matter,  because  these  are  not  amen- 
able to  scientific  method,  and  replaces  them  by 
hypothetically  representative  movements  of  ideal 
'masses.'  Matter,  with  its  diversities  of  quality 
for  perceptual  experience,  is  not  only  one  in  kind 
for  abstract  science ;  as  the  goal  and  limit  of 
abstraction  is  reached,  or  as  physics  passes  into 
pure  mathematics,  matter  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  space.  It  may  similarly  be  sho^vn  that 
causality  is  eliminated  by  abstract  science,  and 
replaced,  for  descriptive  purposes,  liy  identitj', 
change  being  explained  and  further  explained 
until  at  last  it  is  literally  explained  away.  Tlie 
development  of  scientific  generalization  in  the 
direction  of  the  ideal  of  unification  and  simplicity 
has  thus  not  established  a  materialistic  metaphysic 
or  a  mechanical  philosophy,  but  has  only  provided 
a  provisional  symbolical  description  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  material  world,  valid  so  long  as 
other  aspects  may  be  neglected.  Such  is  the 
philosophical  outcome  of  the  scientific  mode  of 
dealing  with  matter. 

Until  recently  matter  was  regarded  as  di\'isible 
only  so  far  as  to  the  chemical  atom.  There  were 
held  to  be  some  four  score  fundamentally  different, 
simple  or  irresolvable,  kinds  of  matt«r.  Matter 
was  the  primary  concept  of  the  physicist,  and 
electricity  was  described  more  or  less  in  terms  of 
it.  Matter  was  held  to  be  strictly  unchangeable 
in  its  elementary  forms,  the  atom  being  supi)Osed 
to  be  indestructible.     Cjuite  lately,  however,  all 


these  beliefs  have  been  reversed.  It  has  been 
found,  by  a  series  of  researches  mainly  conducted 
at,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  Cavendish  Laboratoiy, 
Cambridge,  that  the  atoms  are  not  simple,  but 
that  portions  of  them  can  be  split  oS'  and  exist 
separately,  and  that  these  detached  fractions, 
called  by  J.  J.  Thomson  '  corpuscles,'  are  identical, 
from  whatever  difl'erent  kinds  of  atoms  they  may 
have  been  broken  ofl",  and  possess  the  same  '  mass ' 
or  inertia.  Thus  it  has  become  necessary  to  regard 
the  atoms  as  complex  systems,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  dilierences,  as  built  up  of  parts  or  corpuscles 
which  are  identical.  Further,  the  corpuscle  has 
been  found  to  bear,  or  to  be,  a  constant  electrical 
charge  (electron).  Corpuscle  and  electron  would 
seem  to  be  identical,  because  the  whole  mass  of 
the  corpuscle  appears  to  be  due  to  its  electric 
charge  and  its  motion.  Thus  '  mass,'  the  most 
fundamental  and  characteristic  property  of  matter, 
becomes  resolvable  into  an  electrical  phenomenon  ; 
the  electron  is  the  fundamental  unit  alike  of 
electricity  and  of  matter,  and  matter  is  'explained' 
in  terms  of  electricity.  An  atom,  in  fact,  is  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  units  of  negative  elec- 
tricity (electrons  or  corpuscles)  associated  with  an 
equal  number  of  positive  units  of  electricity. 

The  full  importance  of  the  discovery  and  isola- 
tion of  electrons  cannot  be  indicated  in  an  article 
dealing  with  matter,  because  they  serve  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  excitation  of  the  ether-waves 
« hich  produce  light,  and  also  render  comprehen- 
sible other  phenomena  not  belonging  to  the  realm 
of  the  material.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
atomic  (or,  rather,  the  ultra-atomic)  structure  of 
matter,  hitherto  a  supposition  or  indirect  inference, 
has  at  length  been  experimentally  demonstrated. 
The  recent  discovery  and  investigation  of  radium 
and  other  radio-active  substances  have  led  not  only 
to  the  proof  that  the  chemical  elements  are  trans- 
mutable — helium,  e.g.,  is  produced  by  the  breaking 
up  of  radium — but  aJso  to  the  revelation  of  single 
atoms. 

'Single  atoms  of  Helium,  shot  o£E  by  Radium  as  a  rays,  have 
been  revealed  in  two  ways.  Each  atomic  projectile  produces  a 
long  train  of  electric  ions  as  it  passes  through  a  gas  before  its 
energy  is  exhausted,  perhaps  by  knocking  loose  corpuscles  out 
of  the  molecules  it  encounters  in  its  path.  These  ions  have  two 
effects.  They  make  the  gas  a  conductor  of  electricity,  while 
they  exist,  so  that,  by  placing  the  s^'as  in  a  circuit  with  a  batterj' 
and'  an  electrometer,  Rutherford  has  shown  the  effect  of  each  a 
particle  by  the  sudden  throw  of  the  needle  of  the  instrument. 
Secondly,  the  ions  act  as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of  mist, 
and,  in  this  way,  C.  T.  B.  Wilson  has  made  visible  as  a  line  of 
cloud  the  track  of  each  particle '  (W.  C.  D.  and  C.  D.  Whetham, 
Science  and  thf  Human  Mind,  London,  1912,  p.  240). 

Recent  progress  in  science  has  thus  furnished 
new  light  upon  the  question  of  the  constitution  of 
matter.  But  the  ultimate  question  as  to  what 
matter  is  remains,  as  before,  unsolved,  and  perhaps, 
as  P.  G.  Tait  {Properties  of  Matter,  Edinburgh, 
1885,  p.  14)  seemed  to  think,  insoluble.  To  have 
learned  that  matter  is  electricity  is  not  to  have 
diminished  the  mysteriousness  of  its  nature.  To 
physical  science  indeed,  matter,  like  a  '  thing'  or  a 
'  fact,'  is  a  datum.  The  data  of  science,  however, 
are  for  philosophy  or  the  theory  of  knowledge 
ronMnicts.  Hence  it  is  to  philosophy  that  we 
must  betake  ourselves  if  we  are  to  hope  for  further 
elucidation  of  the  problem  contained  in  the  question 
what  matter  is.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
more  abstract  departments  of  science  cannot  help 
us,  because  they  proceed  from  an  artificial  defini- 
tion of  matter  derived  simply  to  make  abstract 
science  a  possibility. 

'The  bodies  we  deal  with  in  abstract  dynamics  are  just  as 
oompletelv  known  to  us  as  the  tisrures  in  Euclid.  They  have 
no  properties  whatever  except  those  which  we  explicitly  assign 
to  them  ■  (J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  m  Xature,  xx.  [1879]  214). 

The  fundamental  property  thus  conventionally 
assigned  to  matter  with  a  '  let  it  be  granted '  is 
mass  or  inertia  ;  and  the  science  of  matter  is  then 
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valid  of  matter  i/it  be  wholly  inert,  or  in  so  far  as 
it  is  characterized  by  inertia.  Whether  any  matter 
is  wholly  inert  is  a  question ;  that  everything  is 
inert  must  be  denied.  The  science  of  matter  is  no 
basis  for  a  materialistic  metaphjsic. 

For  other  philosophical  questions  connected  with 
matter  see  art.  M.\teeialism. 

Literature.  —  J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  AgiiosticiS}n^, 
London,  1907;  J.  J.  Thomson,  art.  'Matter,'  in  BBiH; 
W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  The  Rece7it  Devetopnunt  of  Physical 
Science,  London,  1904  ;  O.  Lodgre,  Modern  Vieu's  on  Matter 
(Romanes  Lecture,  19U3),  0.\tord,  l'J03  ;  E.  Rutherford,  Radio- 
Activity,  Cambridge,  1904  ;  A.  J.  BMour,  Rejiectiom  Stiggestcd 
by  the  New  Theort/  of  Matter,  London,  1904. 

F.  K.  Tennant. 

MAURICE. — The  position  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  (1805-72)  in  the  history  of  English  19th 
cent,  theology  is  difficult  to  detine.  He  regarded 
him.self  as  a  simple  old-fashioned  Christian  ;  but 
to  the  religious  world  of  his  time  he  was  a  most 
obscure  and  dangerous  heretic.  Julius  Hare  spoke 
of  him  as  the  greatest  thinker  since  Plato,  and 
Mill  thought  his  intellect  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  age ;  but  to  most  of  his  contemporaries 
Maurice  seemed  an  obscure  mystic,  with  a  strange 
love  for  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  which  much  of  his  teaching  appeared 
to  contradict.  Described  as  a  leader  ;of  the  Broad 
Church  Party,  he  indignantly  repudiated  the 
epithet  'broaii,'  and  still  more  the  suggestion  that 
he  belonged  to  any  'party.'  He  spent  much  of 
his  energy  in  controversy,  sometimes  bitter  and 
occasionally  hardly  fair.  Yet  he  was  constantly 
on  the  look-out  for  points  of  agreement  with  his 
opponents,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
deeply  impressed  by  his  spirituality  and  goodness. 

The  paradoxes  of  his  position  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  his  family  circumstances,  and  by 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  whose  wife 
and  daughters  wjre  converted  to  various  forms  of 
Evangelicalism,  chiefly  dissenting  and  Calvinistic. 
They  were  pious,  clever  people,  much  addicted  to 
argument ;  and  Frederick  learned  much  from  each, 
though  he  was  repelled  by  all  their  tlic:'olog'ical 
systems.  He  combined  his  father's  enthusiasm  for 
tne  Fatherhood  of  God  with  his  mother's  convic- 
tion of  the  Divine  Will  as  the  root  of  all.  His 
intense  reverence  for  family  relationships,  together 
with  the  discordant  doctrines  of  his  loved  ones, 
drove  him  to  seek  for  some  ground  of  unity  more 
fundamental  than  doctrinal  agreement.  This  he 
ultimately  found  in  the  conception  of  the  Church  as 
the  divine  family,  and  in  the  conviction  that  what 
God  feels  about  us  is  far  more  important  than  what 
we  feel  about  God.  His  view  of  Christ  as  ethically 
absolutely  at  one  with  the  Father  separated  him 
from  his  Evangelical  mother  as  well  as  from  his 
Unitarian  father.  It  precluded  all  idea  of  the 
Atonement  as  a  changing  of  the  Father's  Will,  as 
a  bargain,  or  as  a  legal  fiction.  Similarly  the 
popular  beliefs  about  the  Bible,  the  future  life,  and 
all  the  divine  ways  of  working  seemed  to  Maurice 
tinged  with  materialism.  He  was  especially  re- 
pelled by  all  sects,  because  he  found  in  himself 
tendencies  to  fall  into  what  he  lielieved  to  be  their 
errors.  His  controversial  bitterness  was  often 
directed  in  reality  against  elements  which  he  knew 
to  be  lodged  in  his  own  nature.  Everywhere  he 
discovered  good,  but  also  evil  ;  and  his  position  was 
generally  a  puzzle  to  his  contemporaries. 

His  attitude  towards  politics  showed  the  same 
characteristic.  Growing  up  in  the  Tory  reaction 
that  followed  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  he  was  naturally  disgusted  by  the 
brutalities  and  bigotries  of  this  reaction.  But  he 
was  almost  equally  opposed  to  a  Liberalism  which 
consisted  mainly  of  destruction  of  abuses.  The 
forces  which  carried  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  into 


Conservatism  and  High  Churchmanship  operated 
strongly  upon  Maurice,  with  his  reverence  for  the 
past  and  his  attraction  towards  sacramentalism. 
For  a  time  he  hesitated.  At  Cambridge,  after  a 
distinguished  career,  he  refused  to  take  a  degree, 
because  this  would  have  involved  a  profession  of 
Chmchmanship.  He  wrote  a  novel,  edited  the 
Athcnmum,  and  engaged  in  various  literary  ven- 
tures. Then  he  decided  to  oft'er  himself  for  ordina- 
tion, and,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  to  go  through 
another  undergraduate  course,  this  time  at  Oxford. 
Then  he  published  a  defence  of  the  tests  by  which 
acceptance  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  was  required 
from  all  who  would  obtain  an  Oxford  degree.  His 
arguments  were,  of  course,  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  tlio.se  used  by  ordinary  Tories,  and  perhaps 
equally  unreasonable.  He  afterwards  admitted 
that  his  main  position  was  untenable. 

Maurice's  hrst  really  important  book  was  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ  ( 184'2).  The  book  was  primarily 
intended  for  Quakers.  Their  doctrine  of  '  the 
Inner  Light'  and  of  the  supreme  value  of  the 
spiritual  was  enthusiastically  acceptetl  by  Maurice  ; 
but  he  set  himself  to  proclaim  the  sanctity  of  the 
visible.  Forms  are  witnesses  to  the  invisible,  and 
channels  through  which  the  divine  spirit  works. 
The  Church  is  a  siiiritual  kingdom,  asserting  human 
brotherhood,  and  protesting  against  human  self- 
assertion  and  individualism,  which  would,  if  uncon- 
trolled, destroy  society.  The  author  sometimes 
seems  intensely  Evangelical,  sometimes  a  pro- 
nounced Catholic,  sometimes  a  rationalist  and  a 
sort  of  socialist.  He  passes  from  an  obscure 
mysticism  to  teaching  so  simple  that  it  seems 
commonplace  ;  he  glances  through  the  whole  his- 
tory of  philosophy  and  theology ;  everywhere  he 
discovers  two  tendencies,  '  one  belonging  to  the 
earth,  one  claiming  fellowship  with  [the]  Divine ' ; 
and  the  upward  tendency  is  the  search  for  that 
kingdom  which  God  has  provided  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  All  this  seemed  orthodox  enough.  Its 
implications  were  not  generally  recognized,  and 
in  1846  Maurice  was  elected  to  the  professorship 
of  Divinity  at  King's  College,  London. 

It  was  characteristic  that  his  next  book  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  value  of  the  non-Christian  re- 
ligions, the  pagan  philosophies,  and  the  mediseval 
theologies.  The  Religions  of  the  World  appeared 
in  1847,  and  one  form  of  the  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  in  1848.  The  latter  had  originally  been 
Ijublished  in  1836,  but  it  was  expanded  in  a  series 
of  later  editions.  It  illustrates  the  wide  learning 
of  Maurice  and  his  extraordinary  capacity  for 
discovering  his  points  of  agreement  with  diverse 
and  mutually  contradictory  thinkers.  As  a  history 
it  is  open  to  the  criticism  that,  instead  of  giving  a 
well-balanced  account  of  systems,  it  presents  only 
those  aspects  of  them  towards  which  the  writer 
was  attracted. 

At  this  period  Maurice  was  keenly  interested  in 
social  movements.  He  invented  the  phrase  '  Christ- 
ian Socialism '  as  a  protest  against  unsocial  Christ- 
ians and  un-Christian  socialists.  He  recognized 
the  good  in  the  aims  of  Chartists  and  Revolutionists. 
He  sympathized  intensely  with  their  protests 
against  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  com- 
petitive basis  of  society.  He  set  himself  sternly 
against  appeals  to  force,  and  was  utterly  distrust- 
ful of  democratic  ideals ;  but  he  started  little 
newspapers,  like  Politics  for  the  People  and  The 
Christian  Socialist,  with  more  revolutionary  friends. 
Naturally  Maurice  Avas  made  responsible  for  the 
views  of  his  less  eminent  associates,  whom  he 
warmly  defended  against  the  abuse  of  the  pro- 
pertied classes  and  their  representatives.  More- 
over, the  co-operative  schemes  at  which  he  worked 
were  regarded  as  an  attack  on  capitalism,  on  the 
leading  political  economists,  and  on  what  was  con- 
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siilered  ns  the  due  sutionliiiation  of  the  workinc 
classes.  The  '  respectable '  press,  secular  ana 
religious,  fulminated  against  Maurice,  and  at 
length  the  Council  of  Kind's  College  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  tlie  matter.  15ut  there 
was  notliing  in  the  Christian  Socialism  of  Maurice 
inconsistent  with  his  duties  or  his  position  as  a 
Divinity  professor. 

The  attack  was  then  shifted  from  charges  of 
socialism  to  charges  of  theological  heresy.  In 
1853  Maurice  published  the  volume  called  Theo- 
logical Essays.  On  most  points  the  now  book  was 
only  reiterating  and  expanding  views  previously 
expressed  ;  but  it  made  clearer  the  author's  diver- 
gence from  traditional  and  conventional  theology, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  eternal  death.  He 
maintained,  inellect,  that  'eternal'  means  spiritual. 
Knowledge  of  God,  love,  truth,  and  the  like  are 
eternal  life.  Eternal  death  is  not  a  matter  of  time 
or  place,  but  of  spiritual  separation  from  the  divine. 
The  locality  and  duration  of  future  punishment 
were  matters  outside  Maurice's  message,  and  he 
seems  to  have  believed  that  it  was  also  outside  the 
message  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Anglican  formu- 
laries. The  religious  world  felt  that  much  of  the 
lx)ok  was  fatal  to  what  passed  as  Christianity,  but 
it  was  expressed  in  such  orthodox  language  that  it 
was  difficult  to  see  how  Maurice  could  be  convicted 
of  heresy.  He  must,  therefore,  be  ejected  from 
his  professorship  without  the  formulation  of  any 
specific  charges.  The  Council  of  King's  College 
refused  to  adopt  Gladstone's  suggestion  that 
Maurice's  writings  should  be  submitted  to  theo- 
logical experts  ;  and  they  compelled  him  to  resign. 
The  responsibility  for  their  decision  cannot  be  laid 
on  any  one  party  in  the  Chiuch.  It  represented 
the  view  of  tlie  High,  the  Low,  and  the  Moderate. 
Some  High  Churchmen  had  been  at  first  attracted 
by  the  fervid  sacramentalism  of  Maurice  ;  but  they 
soon  came  to  suspect  that  his  meaning  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  theirs.  At  length  Pusey 
declared  that  Maurice  and  he  were  not  worship- 
ping the  same  God.  Low  Cliurolunen  were  even 
more  disgusted  with  books  full  of  intensely  Evan- 
gelical sentences,  which  were  yet  fundamentally 
opposed  to  their  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  their 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Atonement,  and  of 
the  doom  awaiting  those  who  did  not  accept  the 
Evangelical  tenets.  Broad  Churchmen  alone  pro- 
tested against  the  expulsion,  and  even  they  were 
puzzled  as  to  how  one  who  was  so  much  in  agree- 
ment with  their  hostility  to  the  prevalent  doctrines 
of  the  religious  world  could  yet  enthusiastically 
accept  nmdi  that  seemed  to  them  superstitious  and 
out  of  date.  Nevertheless,  the  Broad  Churchmen 
stood  by  Maurice,  though  he  vigorously  repudiated 
Broad  Churchmanship.  The  Evangelicalism  of 
Wilberforce  and  Simeon  and  the  Anglo-Catholicism 
of  Keble  and  Newman  were  the  dominant  forces 
in  the  religious  world.  Maurice  had  learned  much 
from  both.  But  at  bottom  he  was  opposed  to  both 
powerful  parties,  and  few  were  disposed  to  forgive 
this  attitude,  in  consideration  of  his  enthusiastic 
support  of  some  at  least  of  their  cherished  principles. 

Time  has  revolutionized  the  situation.  At  pre- 
sent many  of  the  best  High  and  Low  Churchmen 
speak  with  grateful  reverence  of  Maurice,  and 
appear  to  ignore  the  great  gulf  which  »ei)arate8  his 
views  from  their  own.  The  fervent  sincerity  and 
piety  of  the  Theological  Essays  are  unmistakable, 
though  to  most  readers  much  of  the  book  seems 
tantalizing  and  obscure.  More  popular  are  The 
Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  (1853)  and 
The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1856).  Maurice  meant  by  revelation  a  literal  un- 
veiling of  truth,  and  especially  of  God's  character, 
by  a  direct  intercourse  of  the  divine  Avith  the 
human.     God  literally  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  Wie 


old  heroes,  and  He  speaks  no  less  directly  to  men's 
hearts  in  all  ages.  This  conviction  attracted 
Maurice  especially  to  the  Johannine  books,  on  all 
five  of  which  he  wrote  valuable  couimcntarios,  in 
which,  however,  he  almost  ignored  what  Higher 
Criticism  had  to  say.  His  attitude  towards  the 
Bible  was  in  some  respects  vague.  Without  claim- 
ing for  it  infallibility,  he  was  pained  by  any 
criticism  of  its  contents,  and  disposed  to  re-interpret 
rather  than  reject.  He  would  not  join  in  the  out- 
cry against  Colenso  and  Essays  and  Reviews  ;  but 
he  disliked  tlie  critical  spirit,  and  had  littlesympathy 
with  plain  speaking  which  hurt  pious  souls,  except 
when  it  was  in  defence  of  some  spiritual  truth. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  always  ready  to  scandalize 
the  religious  world  in  cases  where  the  traditional 
views  seemed  to  him  profoundly  irreligious.  Thus 
Mansel's  Pampton  Lectures  (1858)  practically  de- 
clared that  man  could  have  no  knowledge  of  God, 
except  what  was  given  him  by  the  Bible.  Sach 
orthodox  agnosticism  was  horrible  to  one  who 
believed  in  n  Light  that  lightens  every  man.  Man- 
sel  taught,  in  effect,  that  men  had  no  right  to 
assume  that  words  like  '  fatherhood,'  '  righteous- 
ness,' and  'justice'  meant,  when  applied  to  God, 
all  and  more  than  what  they  imply  in  human 
relationships.  To  Maurice  this  seemed  practically 
atheism  ;  and  in  his  book  What  is  Revelation  > 
(1859)  he  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the 
Bampton  lecturer.  There  followed  a  very  bitter 
controversy,  in  which  Maurice  for  a  time  received 
little  support.  Gradually,  however,  the  more  spiri- 
tually-minded men  of  all  classes  rallied  to  his  side. 

Maurice's  later  years  were  spent  in  comparative 
quiet.  The  number  of  his  actual  disciples  re- 
mained small,  but  his  ideas  spread,  and  the  charm 
of  his  personality  exercised  a  wide  influence.  It 
was  also  noticed  that  this  mystic  had  proved  singu- 
larly right  ill  many  of  his  ideas  of  practical  reform. 
His  Working  Men's  College  and  College  for 
Women  were  imitated  with  more  or  less  modifica- 
tion in  numbers  of  institutions  all  over  the  country. 
His  co-operative  schemes,  though  unsuccessful, 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  a  great  movement, 
conducted  on  less  idealistic  principles.  Christian 
Socialism,  under  that  or  other  names,  became  a 
great  force  ;  and  meanwhile  the  more  obnoxious 
features  of  the  popular  theology  passed  into  the 
background,  when  they  were  not  altogether  dropped 
out  of  the  conventional  religion.  Accordingly, 
though  Maurice  in  books  and  sermons  continually 
reiterated  his  old  teaching,  he  aroused  little  fresh 
opposition.  He  continued  to  protest  against  popu- 
lar doctrines,  orthodox  or  liberal,  but  he  had 
little  to  add  to  his  old  arguments.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Casuistry,  Moral 
Theology,  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  and 
threw  himself  heartily  into  the  duties  of  that 
position.  Experts  are  divided  as  to  the  value  of 
his  contributions  to  metaphysics  and  to  philosophy. 
For  all  departments  of  thought  and  life  he  claimed 
a  theological  basis,  in  a  Father  revealed  in  a  Son 
through  the  operation  of  a  Spirit,  and  witnessed  to 
l)y  a  Catholic  Church,  -nith  Bible  and  sacraments. 
Those  to  whom  these  things  were  either  incredible 
or  at  least  disconnected  a\  ith  philosophy  and  reason 
could  regard  him  only  as  a  somewhat  muddle- 
headed  mystic,  however  much  they  might  reverence 
his  character,  learning,  and  ability. 

LiTBRATnRi!.— Frederick  Maurice,  The  Hfe  of  Rrtieriek 
Deniton  Maurice,  2  vols.,  London,  1884,  la  an  excellent  com- 
I)iIation  in  which  the  editor  has  liept  his  own  views  and  per- 
sonality admiralDly  in  the  background ;  shorter  and  more  con- 
troversial, but  adequate,  biog^raphies  are  (riven  by  C.  F.  G- 
Masterman  (Loudon,  1907)  and  W.  E.  Collins  (do.  1902).  See 
also  T.  Hughes,  preface  to  Maurice's  FriftuUfiip  of  Bodu, 
do.  1874  ;  Leslie  Stephen,  art.  '  Maurice,'  in  DXB,  do.  1894  ; 
and  the  references  to  Maurice  in  J.  McLeod  Campbell, 
Memorialt,  do.  1877,  and  Caroline  Fox,  Memoritx  of  Old 
Friendt,  do.  1882.  J.  E.  SyMES. 
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MAY,  MIDSUMMER.— Agricultural  peoples 
throughout  the  world  have  established  a  ritual, 
more  or  less  elaborate,  about  the  critical  periods  of 
their  common  industry.  This  ritual,  in  effect,  is 
the  farmer's  religion,  and  it  may  be  considered  the 
culmination  of  all  pre-ethical  animism,  and  its  most 
important  development  prior  to  the  great  organized 
faiths.  In  the  form  of  holiday  customs  its  sem- 
blance survives  abundantly  throughout  Europe, 
and  probably  not  a  little  of  its  belief  is  latent 
underneath  Christianity  to-day. 

We  shall  discuss  its  meauing  below.  This  is 
perhaps  less  complex  than  has  been  supposed  ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  agricultural  meaning  is  associ- 
ated with  the  popular  attitude  towards  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  lunar  and  solar  movements,  and  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetation  in  general.  The 
calendar  of  this  cult  is  that  of  the  countryside,  and 
tliis  is  even  suggested  by  the  three  categories  to 
which  the  terms  May,  midsummer,  and  liarvest 
belong. 

I.  May. — The  typical  European  celebration  of 
May  Day  is  well  known.  Trees,  green  branches, 
or  garlands  are  carried  round,  and  a  King  and 
Queen  of  May  are  appointed  from  among  the  young 
people.  According  to  Mannhardt  and  Frazer,  these 
objects  and  persons  represent  the  tree-spirit  or 
spirit  of  vegetation  : 

'  The  intention  of  these  customs  is  to  bring  home  to  the  village, 
and  to  each  house,  the  blessings  which  the  tree-spirit  has  in  its 
power  to  bestow.'  i 

They  had  '  originally  a  serious  and,  so  to  speak,  sacramental 
significance  ;  people  really  beUeved  that  the  god  of  growth  was 
present  unseen  in  the  bough.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  the  spirit^  of 
vegetation  is  blent  with  a  personification  of  the  season  at  which 
his  powers  are  most  strikingly  manifested. V^ 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  May  Tree  or  May 
Pole  has  been  widely  spread  in  Europe.  A  typical 
case  is  that  of  Swabia  ;  on  the  first  day  of  May  a 
fir-tree  was  brought  to  the  village,  decorated  with 
ribbons,  and  set  up,  and  the  people  then  danced 
round  it.  It  remained  on  the  village-green  till  the 
next  May  Day,  when  a  new  tree  took  its  place.* 

At  a  later  stage,  at  least  in  England,  the  May  Pole 
was  permanent,  while  in  Bavaria  it  was  renewed 
at  arbitrary  periods  of  three,  four,  or  five  years. 

'  When  the  meaning  of  the  custom  had  been  forgotten,  and 
the  May-tree  was  regarded  simply  as  a  centre  for  holiday  merry- 
making, people  saw  no  reason  for  felling  a  fresh  tree  every  year 
and  preferred  to  let  the  same  tree  stand  permanently,  only 
decking  it  with  fresh  flowers  on  May  Day.'-* 

Instead  of  a  tree  or  a  branch,  a  branch  decked 
with  flowers,  or  simply  garlands  of  flowers,  are  fre- 
quently employed.  English  children  use  two  hoops 
of  osier  or  hazel,  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  twine 
flowers  round  them  ;  or  a  pole  is  carried  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers  fixed  on  the  top.'  In  modern 
English  folk-custom  the  essence  of  the  May  Pole  is 
the  long  ribbons  attached  to  the  top  ;  each  of  these 
Is  held  by  a  child,  and  as  they  dance  round  the 
pole  the  ribbons  twine  round  it,  to  be  untwined 
when  the  dancers  reverse. 

The  tree-spirit  is  often  embodied  in  human  form 
or  in  a  living  person.  English  children  carry  a 
doll  in  the  garland,  sometimes  styled  '  The  Lady 
of  the  May.' '  In  Alsace  a  little  girl  is  selected  to 
be  the  Little  May  Rose,  and  carries  a  small  May 
Tree.  The  Russian  Lithuanians  crown  the  prettiest 
girl  and  address  her  '  O  May  !  O  May  ! '  In  Brie 
a  boy  is  wrapped  in  leaves  ;  he  is  styled  '  Father 
May.'  The  '  Green  George '  of  Carinthia  and 
Rumania  is  a  boy  covered  with  green  branches  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  procession  an  effigy  of  him  is  flung 
into  the  water.' 

Here  is  what  Frazer  terms  the  double  or  bilingual 
representation  of  the  tree-spirit  by  a  tree  and  doll 

1  OB^,  pt.  I.,  The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  ii.  69. 

2  W.  Mannhardt,  BaumkuUvs,  Berlin,  1875,  p.  316  f.,  quoted 
in  GB3,  pt.  i..  The  ilagii-  Art,  ii.  79. 

3  E.  Meier,  Deutsche  Saqen,  Stuttgart,  1852,  p.  S96. 

*  GB3,  pt.  i..  The  Manic  Art,  ii.  70.  »  lb.  ii.  eof!. 

6/6.  u.  74.  'id.  U.  74£t. 


or  a  living  person.^  Instances  of  the  single  repre- 
sentation by  a  living  person  are  numerous,  such  as 
the  Little  Leaf  Man  of  Thuringia,  the  English 
J.ack-in-the-Green,  usually  a  chimney-sweep,  who 
wore  a  framework  covered  with  ivy  and  holly,  and 
the  innumerable  May  Kings  and  May  Queens.^ 
These  still,  in  many  cases,  remember  to  announce 
the  coming  of  spring,  as  well  as  to  wish  the  people 
good  luck. 

Often  the  symbolism  is  that  of  a  wedded  pair, 
king  and  queen,  lord  and  lady,  bridegroom  and 
bride.  Trees,  Frazer  notes,  are  sometimes  married 
to  each  other.'  In  some  cases  one  party  is  a  '  for- 
saken sleeper,'  who  is  awakened  by  a  kiss  or  the 
like.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  an  indirect  representa- 
tion of  a  marriage  between  the  May  couple.''  The 
folk-drama  of  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera  in 
ancient  Greece  may  be  similar  to  the  above,  and 
certainly  that  of  the  Queen  to  Dionysus  was 
identical.  According  to  F'razer,  the  principle  is 
that  marriage  promotes  fertility. 

One  aspect  of  these  customs  is  that  the  symbolic 
figure  is  supposed  to  ensure  fertility  to  women  and 
cattle  as  well  as  to  vegetation  and  the  crops.  This 
is  brought  out  in  German  and  English  folk-custom. 
The  European  customs  are  certainly  to  be  corre- 
lated with  those  of  other  peoples,  whose  definite 
object  is  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  young  crops 
or  of  the  seed.  In  N.  Morocco,  for  instance,  during 
May,  or  at  any  time  in  spring,  the  women  engaged 
to  weed  fields  make  a  doll.  A  villager  mounted  on 
a  horse  runs  away  with  it.  A  regular  pursuit 
follows,  and,  if  a  man  from  another  village  succeeds 
in  carrying  it  home,  the  vOlage  where  it  was  made 
must  buy  it  back,  usually  with  a  feast.  The  doll 
is  termed  Mata,  and  is  dressed  up  as  a  girl." 

Another  element  besides  that  of  the  spirit  of 
vegetation  is  detected  here  by  Westermarck. 

'  "The  doll  Mdta  is  obviously  a  personification  of  the  wheat, 
its  vital  energj' ;  she  is  regarded  as  the  bride  of  the  field,  and 
the  ceremony  itself  I  have  heard  called  "  the  wedding  of  the 
\\  heats."  Considering  how  commonly  violent  movements,  con- 
tests, and  racing  are  found  as  rites  of  purification,  I  venture  to 
believe  that  the  ceremony  of  MAta  is  originally  meant  to  serve 
a  similar  purpose,  that  it  is  essentially  a  magical  means  of 
cleaning  the  corn,  which  is  added  to  the  more  realistic  method 
employed  by  the  women  on  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, there  may  also  be  an  idea  of  distributing  baraka  over  the 
fields  by  racing  about  with  the  doll.  Sometimes  a  large  wooden 
spoon  is  used '  for  the  frame  of  the  doU.'^ 

■The  two  polar  ideas  of  Moroccan  magical  belief 
are  l-bas,  evil  magic,  and  baraka,  holiness  or  good 
magic,  each  being  a  force  or  substance.  The  nega- 
tive method  of  assisting  the  latter  by  first  eliminat- 
ing the  former  is  conspicuous  in  Berber  custom, 
liut  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  decide  which 
method  is  the  earlier  ;  they  are  obviously  comple- 
mentary. A  consideration  to  be  adduced  later 
may,  however,  have  some  significance  here. 

The  negative  aspect  of  agricultural  ritual,  viz. 
the  imposition  of  tabu,  has  traces  in  European 
custom,  especially  in  the  prohibition  of  unlucky 
acts  or  times.  Tabu  is  best  exemplified,  however, 
in  lower  cultures.  The  Dayaks  of  Borneo,  for 
instance,  consider  the  whole  period  of  farming  and 
all  its  operations  to  be  subject  to  supernatural 
influences,  while  planting  and  harvest  are  especi- 
ally critical  times.  The  most  elaborate  tabus  are 
imposed,  and  omens  are  constantly  taken.  Merri- 
ment and  feasting  follow  tlie  period  of  tabu.' 

The  Assamese  proclaim  a  genua  (communal  tabu)  at  planting 
and  harvest.  The  idea  '  under^-ing  the  various  restrictions  is 
that  men  must  not  give  time  and  attention  to  anything  but  the 
care  of  the  crops.' & 

1  GB3,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  ii.  73.  2  lb.  ii.  80,  82,  84. 

3  lb.  ii.  bS.  ••  lb.  ii.  94  f. 

6  E.  Westermarck,  CeremonieS  and  Beliefs  .  ,  .  in  Morocco, 
Helsingfors,  1913,  p.  20. 

6  lb.  p.  22. 

"  W.  H.  Furness,  The  Home-Life  of  Born*'o  Bead-Hunters: 
its  Festinals  and  Folk-hre,  Philadelphia,  1902,  p.  1609.; 
T.  B.  P.  Kehelpannala,  in  JAI  xxv.  [1895-90]  104  f. 

s  T.  C.  Hodson,  in  FL  Kxi.  11910]  300,  and  JAI  xxxvi.  [1906]  94. 
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If  the  rinisUan  Lent  was  developeil  out  of  a 
period  of  ajjrioultuiiil  tiilm,  there  is  complete 
contiuuity  between  the  old  and  new  faiths. 

The  question  of  date  may  here  lie  noticed. 
European  folk-custom  lias  a  large  l)ody  of  siniil.ir 
ritual  celebrated  previously  to  and  during  Lent, 
.such  .as  the  Death  of  tlio  Carnival,  the  liurial  of 
Shro\e  Tuesday,  Carryin;,'  out  Death,  Sawing  the 
Old  Woman,  followcil  by  a  dramatic  advent  of 
Spring,  Summer,  or  J/ife.'  The  former  generally 
are  dated  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  sometimes  at  Mid- 
Lent,  the  latter  sometimes  follow  immediately,  or 
at  a  later  date — the  fourth  Sundaj'  in  Lent,  for 
instance — while  in  Kusna  similar  ritual  in  both 
forms  is  celebrated  in  spring  and  at  midsunnuer, 
and  also  on  St.  Peter's  Day.^  These  dates  suggest 
that  the  old  agricultural  calendar  was  altered  to 
suit  the  ecclesiastical. 

In  the  majority  of  these  Lenten  customs  the 
tree  or  brancli  or  doll  or  person  is  termed  Summer 
or  Summer-tree. 

'The  "  customs  "  of  bringing  in  the  May  and  bringing  in  tiic- 
Summer  are  essentially  the  eanie.  .  .  .  The  Summer-tree  nuist 
likewise  be  an  embodiment  of  the  tree-spirit  or  spirit  of  vegeta- 
tion.'3 

With  regard  to  the  representation  of  Death,  more 
|irominent  in  the  'Summer' (Lenten)  ritual  than 
in  that  of  May  Day,  Frazer's  view  is  that  it  is  '  an 
embodiment  of  the  tree-spirit  or  spirit  of  vegeta- 
tion,' the  Summer-tree  being  often  a  '  revivification 
of  the  efligy  of  Death.'  The  idea  is  'the  death 
and  revival  of  the  spirit  of  vegetation  in  spring.'* 
There  is  also,  as  already  noted,  a  natural  identifica- 
tion of  season  or  date  with  the  spirit.  The  death  is 
represented  frequently  by  killing,  and  this  may  be 
connected  with  the  idea  of  slaying  the  incarnate  or 
embodied  spirit  while  .still  vigorous,  in  order  that 
its  successor's  vigour  may  be  guaranteed. 

Another  feature  of  ilay  ritiuil  is  the  kindling 
of  bonfires,'  though  this  is  most  conspicuous  at 
Midsummer-tide. 

The  Beltane  fires  of  Scotland  were  liindled  on  May  Dayas  late 
as  the  18th  century.  The  traf^es "of  human  sacrifices  at  t.lieui 
were  particularly  clear  and  unequivocal.  Tha  most  significant 
example  is  that  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  Uere  the 
Beltane  tires  were  lit  not  on  the  first  but '  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
O.S.  They  were  called  bmip.-fires.  The  belief  was  that  on  tli.at 
evening  and  night  the  witches  were  abroad  in  all'their  force, 
casting  ill  on  cattle  and  stealing  cows'  milk.  To  counterart 
their  evil  power  pieces  of  the  rowan-tree  and  woodbine,  chiefly 
of  rowan-tree,  were  jtlaced  over  the  byre  doors,  and  fires  were 
kindled  by  every  farmer  and  cottar.  Old  thatch,  or  straw,  or 
furze,  or  broom  was  piled  up  in  a  heap  and  set  on  fire  a  little 
after  sunset.  Some  of  those  present  kept  constantly  tossing  up 
the  blazing  mass,  and  others  seized  portions  of  it  on  pitch-forks 
or  poles,  and  ran  hither  and  thither,  holding  them  as  high  as 
they  were  able,  while  the  younger  portion,  that  assisted, 
danced  round  tiie  fire  or  ran  through  the  smoke,  shouting, 
"  Fire !  blaze  an  burn  the  witciics ;  fire  I  fire !  burn  the 
witches."  In  some  districts  a  large  round  cake  of  oat  or  barley- 
meal  was  rolled  through  the  ashes.  When  the  material  was 
burned  up,  the  ashes  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  all  con- 
tinued till  quite  dark  to  run  through  them  still  crying,  "  Fire  ! 
bum  the  witches." '« 

In  Ireland,  Sweden,  and  Bohemia  bonfires  were 
lighted  on  the  first  day  of  May  :  and  in  the  last- 
named  country  the  '  burning  of  tlie  witches '  is 
prominent.' 

Bathing,  washing  the  face  with  dew,  and  drench- 
ing effigies  and  mummers  are  common  customs  on 
May  Day.  The  Kuropean  May  customs  are  also, 
among  some  peo]iles,  celebrated  at  Whitsuntide. 
This  date  is  especially  marked  in  Russia,  but  also 
occurs  in  the  Altniiirk,  Bavaria,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Austria- Hungary.  They 
are  elsewhere  celebr.ited  .at  Midsummer,  and  on 
St.  John's   Eve  or  St.  John's  Day.     One  or  two 

'  G£3.  pt.  iii.,  The  Vying  God,  London,  1911,  pp.  221  f., 
228f^ '23311.,  L'lOff., 'ilCff. 

2  lb.  ».  26?.  »  Ih.  p.  261  f.  4  lb.  p.  2S2. 

»  GBi,  pt.  vll..  Balder  the  Bea«(i/u(,  London,  1913,  I.  inBlt. 

« \V.  Oregor,  Fidk-tnre  of  the  liorth-Basl  of  Scotland, 
London,  1881,  u.  ICT. 

'  0B3,  pt.  vii.,  Balder  Hit  Beautiful,  I.  167,  169,  pt.  1.,  The 
Magic  Art,  ii.  66. 


other  ilates  are  elsewhere  fomid,  cases  apparently 
of  arbitrary  selection  of  a  springer  summer  critical 
day.  The  Swedes  celebrate  a  minor  form  of  the 
ritual  on  May  Day,  but  are  remarkable  among 
Kuropean  peoples  for  concentrating  these  customs 
upon  Midsummer-tide,  when  May  Pole,  garlands, 
arbours,  ami  jumping  over  bonfires  are  in  great 
evidence.'  It  is  curious  that  parts  of  Bohemia 
have  the  same  date,  while  in  Russia  both  Wliitsun 
and  Midsummer  are  celebrated  similarly.  The 
same  ideas  and  practices  are  more  or  less  equally 
applicable  to  May  Day  and  Midsummer  Day,  but 
a  Pyrenean  custom  suggests  a  special  causal  con- 
nexion. Here  a  tall  tree  is  cut  down  on  May  Day 
and  kept  until  Midsummer  Eve,  when  it  is  cere- 
monially burned.- 

Similarly  there  is  a  continuous  connexion  be- 
tween the  ritual  and  beliefs  belonging  to  the  whole 
trio  of  the  Ciiiical  periods.  May,  midsummer,  and 
harvest.  In  Morocco  the  first  day  of  summer 
(17th  May)  is  the  death  of  the  earth,  the  first  day 
of  a  new  season,  and  the  first  day  of  harvest.'  It 
is  quite  natural  that  green  trees  and  green  branches 
should  be  most  conspicuous  on  May  Day,  and  corn 
sheaves  and  the  like  at  harvest ;  the  preponder- 
ance of  bonfires  at  midsummer,  however,  is  a 
ctuiously  difficult  problem,  whether  on  the  theory 
of  the  tree-spirit  with  its  corollary  of  sun-charms 
or  on  that  of  purification  and  baraka. 

2.  Midsummer.  —  Turning  now  to  the  mid- 
summer celebrations,  we  find  that  in  Sweden  May 
Poles  are  set  up  and  decorated,  and  the  people 
dance  round  them,  and  bonfires  are  lighted  to  be 
danced  round  and  jumped  over.  In  Bohemia  the 
May  Pole  itself  is  burned.'' 

In  Russia  on  St.  .Tobn's  Eve  a  figure  of  the  mythical  person- 
age, Kupalo,  is  made  of  straw,  and  '  is  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  with  a  necklace  and  a  floral  crown.  Then  a  tree  is 
felled,  and,  after  being  decked  with  ribbons,  is  set  up  on  some 
chosen  spot.  Near  this  tree,  to  which  tliey  give  the  name  of 
JIarena  (Winter  or  Death],  the  straw  figure  is  placed,  together 
with  a  table,  on  which  stand  spirits  and  viands.  Afterwards 
a  bonfire  is  lit.  and  the  youn^^  men  and  maidens  jump  over  it  in 
couples,  carrying  the  figure  with  them.  On  the  next  day  they 
strip  the  tree  and  the  figure  of  their  ornaments,  and  throw 
them  both  into  a  stream.' 

In  some  parts  of  Russia  the  ceremony  is  accom- 
panied by  weeping  and  wailing  for  the  destroyed 
effigy,  or  by  a  mock  combat  between  those  who 
attack  and  those  who  defend  it."  In  Sardinia 
there  is  a  ritual  which  seems  to  be  a  survival  of 
the  ancient  Greek  '(i.ardens  of  Adonis.'  The 
village  swain  pro]joses  to  a,  village  girl  early  in 
spring.  Then  in  May  slie  sows  in  a  pot  a  handful 
of  corn,  which  is  well  grown  by  Midsummer  Eve, 
when  it  is  called  Ernie  or  Noincri.  On  JMid- 
summer  Day  the  young  couple  go  in  a  procession 
and  break  the  pot  against  the  church  door.  Feast- 
ing follows,  and  in  some  ilistricts  a  bonfire  is 
lighted,  round  which  tlie  people  dance.  A  young 
couple  who  wish  to  be  '  Sweethearts  of  St.  John 
clasp  hands  across  the  fire.  The  two  '  gossips,' 
suggests  Frazer,  may  correspond  to  the  Lord  and 
Lady  of  the  May,  and  ultimately  represent  in  flesh 
and  blood  the  i  ejiroductive  sjiirit  of  vegetation.* 
In  Morocco  smouldering  fires  are  made  on  Mid- 
summer Day  or  the  evening  before. 

•Men,  women  and  children  leap  over  them,  believing  that  by 
doing  BO  they  rid  themselves  of  tlie  hn.'!  or  evil,  which  may  be 
'  liiiging  to  them  ;  the  sick  will  be  cured  and  married  persons 
will  have  oflspriiig.  Nobody  is  hurt  by  the  fire  since  there  is 
btiraka  in  it.'' 

In   the   Moroccan   custom   the  smoke    is    more 

'  GB3,  pt.  vii.,  Bnldrr  the  llraoliful,  i.  17^. 

-  GB^,  pt.  I.,  The  Magic  Art,  ii.  141. 

3  Westermarck,  p.  7ti. 

•i  GJ5«,  pt.  L,  Thr  Magic  Art,  Ii.  66,  pt.  \ii.,  Balder  the  Beau- 
tiful, i.  178. 

6  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Sowjit  of  the  Hussian  People-,  Ixmdon, 
1S72,  p.  241  ;  GB\  pt.  \\i.,'The  Diiing  Qod,  p.  202. 

6  GB>,  pt.  Iv.,  Adonis,  Attie,  Osiris'',  London,  1914,  L  2«f., 
'i61. 

7  Westertuarck,  p.  79. 
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important  than  the  blaze  ;  the  practical  point  is 
fumigation  of  men,  cattle,  trees,  and  various 
belongings. 

It  13  also  noteworthy  that  m  Morocco  at  midsummer  magic 
forces  are  supposed  to  be  active  in  certain  species  of  vegetation. i 
Fumigation  b}"  burning  certain  kinds  of  plants  and  the  mere 
application  of  leaves  and  branches  promote  fertility,  act  as 
charms  against  the  evil  e.ve,  and  assist  general  well-being. 
There  is  also  a  custom  of  eating,  in  a  quasi-sacramental  maimer, 
special  foods,  in  which  there  is  baraka." 

There  is  probably  no  corner  of  Europe  in  which 
it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  kindle  bonfires  at 
Midsummer-tide.  Besides  the  leaping  through 
the  fire,  there  are  customs  of  throwing  blazing 
disks  through  the  air  and  of  rolling  burning 
wheels  downhill.'  A  certain  sanctity,  as  in  the 
need-fire  ceremonies,  attaches  to  the  kindling  of 
the  fire  in  some  instances.  A  frequent  custom 
is  that  of  making  gigantic  figures  of  wicker-work, 
which  are  paraded  and  then  burned,  the.se  mid- 
summer giants  being  apparently  analogous  to  the 
May  Kings  in  tlieir  leafy  garb.  There  are  also 
traces  of  burning  animals  alive.* 

Frazer  derives  these  customs  of  modern  Europe, 
especially  those  of  N.  France,  from  the  'sacri- 
ficial rites  of  the  Celts  of  ancient  Gaul,'  as  typified 
in  the  druidical  sacrifices,  and  mythically  in  the 
death  of  Balder.' 

Two  main  interpretations  of  these  fire-rituals 
have  been  put  forward.  Mannhardt,  originally 
followed  by  Frazer,  explained  them  as  sun- 
charms.' 

At  the  '  great  turning-point  in  the  sun's  career,'  the  summer 
solstice,  primitive  man  '  fancied  that  he  could  help  the  sun  in 
his  seeming  decline — could  prop  his  failing  steps  and  rekindle 
the  sinking  flame.' " 

The  wheel  and  disk  are  suggestive  shapes.  Frazer 
also  noted  the  purificatory  aspect  of  these  customs.^ 
Fire  is  a  cleanser,  and  is  frequently  used  for  the 
purpose,  as  in  the  need-fire.  Westermarck  em- 
phasized this  aspect. 

"Their  primary  object  in  many  or  most  cases  is  to  serve  as  a 
protection  against  ^vil  forces  that  are  active  at  Midsummer.' 

In  the  Moroccan  customs  cleansing  by  fumigation 
is  the  chief  idea,  although  there  is  also  the  ascrip- 
tion of  positive  virtue  to  the  smoke.  Westermarck 
finds  no  evidence  for  the  sun-charm  theory.'  Later 
Frazer  regarded  the  two  views  as  being  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive,  but  admitted  the  purificatory  theory 
as  being  the  more  probable.'" 

Traces  exist  of  what  has  been  interpreted  as 
human  sacrifice  by  drowning  on  this  date.  Various 
similar  customs  have  been  interpreted  as  rain 
charms.''  In  Morocco,  however,  midsummer  cere- 
monial bathing  is  connected  with  the  idea  of 
securing  health  by  cleansing,  and  the  same  idea 
is  attached  to  the  European  custom  of  rolling 
in  dew.'^  Various  kinds  of  divination,  as  is  natural 
on  special  dates  introductory  of  a  new  season  (as 
midsummer  is  often  regarded),  are  practised. 
Mock  fights,  tugs-of-war,  games,  and  abuse  of  the 
ceremonial  figure  are  common  incidents.  These 
have  been  interpreted  as  dramatic  survivals  of 
a  ceremonial  and  magical  representation  of  a 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  influences,  or 
designed  to  produce  by  homoeopathic  magic  '  move- 
ment' in  the  weather  or  in  the  growth  of  the 
crops."    Magic  plants  are  gathered  at  midsummer 

1  Westermarck,  p.  88  ;  cf.  p.  82. 

2  lb.  p.  90  ff.  On  the  customs  in  general  see  Westermarck, 
'Midsimimer  Customs  in  Morocco,'  in  FL  xvi.  [1905]  27  B. 

3GB3,  pt.  vii..  Balder  the  Beauli/ul,  i.  116  f.,  168f.,  337t., 
340 f.,  345. 
■•  lb.  i.  269ff.,  ii.  Slff.,  38.  5  lb.  ii.  40f.,87f. 

0  lb.  i.  329  f.  '  lb.  i.  160. 

8  lb.  i.  329  f, 

9  Westermarck,  Ceremonies  and  Beliefs  in  Morocco,  p.  08. 
'"  GB3,  pt.  vii..  Balder  the  Beautiful,  1.  346. 

"  Ii.  ii.  26(.,  SO ;  GfP,  pt.  iv.,  Aiionis,  A'tis,  Osiris",  i.  287. 

'2  Westermarck,  Cej-fHionw^anrf  Beliefs,  p.  85  f.;  GB^,  pt.  vii., 
Balder  the  Beautiful,  i.  20S,  ii.  74. 

"  GB^,  pt.  v.,  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the  Wild,  London, 
1912,  i.  102;. 


(see  art.  Dew)  ;  such  are  fern-bloom,  fern-seeu, 
mistletoe,  and  St.  John's  wort.' 

For  the  special  harvest-rites  see  art.  Habvest. 

3.  Basis  of  agricultural  rituals. — The  general 
theory  of  agricultural  ritual  propoimded  by  Frazer 
can  be  connected  with  such  primitive  magical 
rites  as  the  Australian  intwhiuma  for  developing 
the  growth  of  food-plants  and  animals.  But  in 
many  European  cases  it  seems  that  the  main 
object  is  to  purify  the  sphere  in  which  the  com 
grows,  and  many  rites  are  concerned  not  with  a 
spirit  of  vegetation  but  with  vaguely-imagined 
evils,  often  in  the  form  of  witches.-  The  burning 
or  destruction  of  the  tree-sjiirit  is  often  a  doubtful 
proposition.  It  is  impossible  to  dogmatize  on  the 
origin  and  first  intention  of  these  agricultural 
rites,  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
possibilit5'  that  beliefs  in  corn-spirits  and  the  like, 
and  even  the  magical  practices  themselves,  may 
be  late  accretions  upon  some  simple-  psychological 
and  even  utilitarian  facts.  There  is  also  the 
sense  of  crisis,  very  strong  in  the  primitive  mind. 
Thus,  psychic  reactions  in  sympathy  with  the 
objects  concerned  might  lead  to  dramatic,  but 
unconscious,  imitations — e.g.,  jumping  to  make 
the  corn  grow  ;  in  the  same  way  imitative  ex- 
planations might  be  made  of  such  necessary 
processes  as  weed-burning.  When  established, 
these  ex  post  facto  explanations,  magical,  myth- 
ical, or  theological,  obviously  tend  to  usurp 
precedence. 

Ltterature. — This  is  very  extensive,  but  the  main  critical 
works  are  cited  in  the  te.\t.  A.  E.  CEAWLKY. 

MAYA. — Maya,  '  illusion,  appearance,'  is  a  term 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedanta  applied  to  the 
illusion  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  empirical  uni- 
verse, produced  by  ignorance  (aviclyCi),  when  in 
reality  there  is  only  One,  the  brahman-atman. 
It  is  not  till  a  somewhat  late  period  that  the  word 
assumes  the  technical  meaning  of  the  cosmic  illu- 
sion, although  this  development  of  its  sense  is  not 
an  unnatural  one.  The  word  mdya  is  not  un- 
common even  in  the  Rigveda,  where  it  has  the 
meanings  '  supernatural  power,'  '  cunning,'  '  mys- 
t«rious  will-power.'  Sayana  usually  explains  it 
by  prajila,  '  mental  power,'  or  kapata,  '  cunning,' 
'  guile,  '  deception.'  Indra,  e.g.,  is  .said  to  assume 
many  forms  mnydbhih,  '  by  magic  niles,  or  mys- 
tei-ious  powers ' ;  as  the  possessor  of  this  power,  he 
is  cSuWea.  mayin. 

[The  use  of  the  term  in  the  Rig\-eda  has  been  thoroughly 
analyzed  by  A.  Bergaigne  (Religion  vedicjue,  Paris,  1878-^3,  iii. 
80-88 ;  cf.  A.  HUlebrandt,  '  Maya,'  W/KM  xiii.  (1899]  316-320). 
It,  or  such  derivatives  as  inayin,  vidi/dvant,  is  applied  to  the 
wiles  of  the  demons  conquered  by  Agni  (v.  ii.  9,  etc.)  and  Saras- 
vati  (VI.  Ixi.  3),  and  especially  by  Indra,  whether  alone  (I.  x-xxii. 
4,  etc.)  or  accompanied  by  Vispu  (vii.  xcix.  4).  By  overcoming 
the  mdyd  of  the  demons  Indra  won  the  Soma  (vil.  xcviii.  5). 
Men  of  e\il  craftiness  are  indyin  (I.  xxxlx.  2)  or  durmdyu  (iii. 
XXX.  16) ;  the  sorceress  uses  nidyd  (vii.  civ.  24) ;  but  the  mdyin 
cannot  overcome  *  the  primal  firm  ordainments  of  the  gods' 
(in.  Ivi.  1).  The  A6vins  conquer  the  mdya  of  the  evil  Dasyu 
(I.  cxvii.  3). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  are  applied  to  good  deities. 
Through  mdya  Mitra  and  Varupa  send  rain  and  guard  their  law 
(v.  Ixiij.  3,  7)  ;  through  mnyd  the  sun-bird  is  adorned  (x.  clxxvii. 
1).  The  Maruts  employ  it  (v.  Ixiii.  6)._and  are  mdyin  (v.  Iviii. 
2),  or  sumdya  (I.  lxxxviii._l,  etc.).  Maya  is  known  to,  or  used 
by,  Tva§tr  (X.  Uii.  9),  the  Adityas  (n.  xxvii.  16),  and  Varupa  and 
^iitra(I.  di.  9,  etc.);  and  it  is  &  characteristic  of  Varuna  (vi. 
xh-iii.  14,  etc.) ;  while  by  it  the  Rbhus  attained  divine  dignity 
(HI.  Ix.  1).  It  was  also  employed  by  Agni  (in.  xirvii.  7)  and  Soma 
(IX.  Ixxxiii.  3),  and  in  the  former  deity" the  maya^  of  the  jndm'ns 
are  united  (in.  xx.  3).    It  was  a  mark  of  the  A^vins  (v.  Ixxviii. 

6.  etc.),  and  even  earthly  sacriflcers  are  mfii/m  (ix.  Ixxiii.  3). 
■Through  mdyd  Indra  triumphs  over  the  mdyin  demons  (l.  xi. 

7,  v.  XXX.  6,  eto.),  and  he  'has  much  mdyd'  (pttmmdya,  VI. 
xviii.  12,  etc.).  Germs  of  the  later  development  of  the  word  are 
found  in  such  passages  as  ni.  liii.  S,  where  Indra  '  assumes  form 
after  form,  working  rndyds  about  his  body,'  and  vi.  xlvii.  18, 
where  '  through  mdyds  Indra  goeth  in  many  forms '  (cf.  also  ni. 
xxxviii.  7).    Sun  and  moon  succeed  each  other  in  virtue  of  mayd 

1  GBi,  pt  vii..  Balder  the  Beautif-ui,  ii.  166,  287,  291. 

2  GB3,  pt.  vi..  The  Scapegoat,  London,  1913,  p.  158 fT. 
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(x.  IxxxT.  IS^,  aod  mdyd  explains  tho  double  foru)  of  Pu^u  and 
Agiii  (VI.  Iriil.  I,  X.  Ixxxviii.  6).  Perhaps  most  Bignlflcant  of  all 
Is  the  nas«age  x.  llv.  8  :  '  When  thou  didst  go,  O  Indra,  waxing 
In  bocly,  speaking  mighty  things  among  (oik,  mai/d  was  that 
which  tiioy  called  thy  battles ;  neither  now  nor  Mtherto  host 
thou  found  a  foe.' 

In  the  Athanaveda  mdj/a  was  born  from  mdi/aOnii.  ix.  6); 
it  was  milked  from  Vir&J  (on  whom  see  Hillebrandt,  Ved.  Myth., 
Brcslau,  1891-1902,  ii.  60-52,  and  Muir,  passim),  and  on  it  the 
Asuras  (demons)  subsist  (viii.  x.  22).  Luck  in  gambling  is 
invoked  by  the  aid  of  mdya  (iv.  xxxviii.  8) ;  the  black  snake 
assumes  wondrous  forms  (vaptu)  *by  the  Asura's  mdyl'  (vi. 
Ixxii.  1);  sun  and  moon  follow  one  another  by  mdj/d  (vii.  Ixxxi. 
1  :  cf.  XIII.  ii.  11);  the  sorceress  prevails  bv  its  means  (viii.  iv. 
24)  :  by  inai/i  the  sun  makes  '  the  two  days '  (i.e.  day  and  night) 
of  diverse  form  (iiii.  ii.  3);  through  Agni  the  mayiw  of  the 
Asuras  are  repelled  (iv.  xxiii.  6,  viii.  iii.  24) ;  yet  the  gods  (,df.va) 
go  about  with  Asura-mrt.vfi  (iii.  ix.  4). 

Some  idea  as  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  mdifd  may 
be  gained  from  its  etymology.  It  has  been  connected  with 
Skr.  md,  'to  measure'  (O.  Bohtlingk  and  R.  Koth.  Sanfkrit- 
H'orltrl»ich,  I'etrograd,  1865-76,  v.  732):  »vith  Skr.  man,  'to 
think  '  (H.  Orassinann,  W6rt«rbuch  lum  Rig.  Veda,  I,elpzig,  1873, 
col.  1034  :  similarly  P.  Persson,  Siudien  zur  Lehre  vonder  Wur- 
zelenceitfning  und  Wuruhariation,  Upsala,  1891,  p.  120 ;  the 
closest  cognate  would  be  Or.  M*iJTty,  •  n-isdoiu,  cunning,  craft') ; 
with  Or.  M'Vos, '  imitator '  (O.  N.  Ohatzidakis,  'A^aSijjt.  Atoyiui<r- 
jinTd,  Athens,  1902-04,  i.  260);  with  Lat.  minu,  •  wondertul' 
(H.  Ehrlich,  Zur  indagerm.  Sprachgesch.,  Konigsberg,  1910,  p. 
75).  The  most  probable  connexion,  however,  is  with  a  Bolto- 
Slavic  group  (with  which  /.Li/jtoc  may  be  connected)  represented 
by  O.  Bulg.  na-mayali,  'to  nod,  indicate  by  a  sign,'  Russ.  na- 
mayaml,  '  I  indicate  by  signs,  deceive.'  ob-ynai/akH,  *  deceiver,' 
Bulg.  la-mnpvam,  '  I  enchant,  deceive,'  Let.  nidt,  '  to  nod,'  ap- 
iiidt, '  to  blind,  enchant.'  More  distant  cognates  are,  e.g.,  Bulg. 
1 2-nianui,' deceit,  swindle, 'Russ.  o6-mani2,  'deceit,'  lAth.mOum, 
'sorcery,'  I.£t.  mdnit,  'to  enchant,' O.  H.  O.  mein,  'falsehood' 
(Germ,  if «in«jrf,  "perjury '),  Little  Russ.  mara, '  phantom,  dream, 
deception,'  O.  Oh.  Slav,  machati,  'to  swing,"  Buss,  makhi, 
' error,' Czech  matoha,  'ghost,'  Polish  matai,  'to  swindle, |Iie, 
deceive'  (E.  Berneker,  Slav,  etymolvg.  Worterbuch,  Heidelberg, 
1908  ST.,  ii.  7,  16,  17  f.,  4f.,  26).  In  Avesta  we  have  the  word 
mdyu,  'skilful,  clever.'  The  basal  meaning  seems  to  be  '  to 
move,'  hence  '  to  change,  to  deceive.*  Louis  H.  Grat.] 

In  Upanisadic  literature  ^tidyd  is  first  found  in 
the  SvctCi.ivalara  Upani^ad  (iv.  10)  with  the  mean- 
ing '  cosmic  illusion ' ;  it  is  no  longer  applied 
simply  to  the  juggler's  art,  but  now  connotes  the 
illusion  created  by  him.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense 
that  the  word  is  henceforth  mainly  used  in  philo- 
sophical literature.  Sahkara,  in  his  commentaries 
on  the  Veddntaifitras,  always  used  the  word  with 
the  meaning  '  illusion,'  and  the  technical  term 
employed  by  him  became  more  or  less  stereotyped 
by  his  successors. 

Although  it  is  occasionally  asserted  that  the 
idea  of  may&  is  as  late  in  origin  as  the  use  of  maya 
to  describe  it,  there  is  little  foundation  for  this 
view,  and  passages  may  be  found  in  the  Rigveda 
which  show  that  even  then  it  was  felt  that  there 
was  an  underlving  unity  beneath  apparent  multi- 
plicity ;  indeea,  the  doctrine  that  phenomena  are 
unreal  in  relation  to  absolute  being  is  common  to 
all  metaphysics. 

In  RiRveda,  i.  clxiv.  46,  ekaih  sad  viprd  bahudhd  vadanti, 
'  that  which  is  one  the  sages  call  by  many  names,'  it  is  felt  that 
all  plurality  is  a  matter  of  words  only,  or  in  x.  xc.  2,  where  the 
whole  universe  is  said  to  be  puru(a  alone,  it  is  implied  that  all 
else  but  pitnzf  a  is  illusion. 

It  was  with  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atman  in  the  Upani^ads  that  this  denial  of  the 
existence  of  the  empirical  universe  became  firmly 
established  in  India  as  a  philosophic  doctrine. 
The  conception  of  an  all-pervading  atman,  the 
'self  of  the  universe,  nece.^sitates  the  exclusion  of 
all  that  is  not  the  self,  and  hence  implies  its  un- 
reality. The  substance  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Upanisads  is  '  Brahtnan  is  real,  the  universe  false, 
the  atman  is  brahmnn  and  nothing  else.'  Although 
it  is  not  po-ssible  to  quote  early  forms  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  universe  is  mhya,  or  illusion,  it  is 
frequently  insisted  that  the  atman  is  the  only 
reality,  which  means  the  same  thing— t'.e.,  all  that 
is  not  the  self  (world,  etc.)  is  not  real  ;  it  is  mere 
ani)earance  or  illusion.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Yajfiavalkya  in  the  BrhadSratiyaka  Upanisad: 

'  ^Mien  tho  self  is  seen,  heard,  perceived,  and  knowTi,  the 
whole  universe  is  known  ' ;  'he  who  imagines  there  Is  plurality 
goes  from  death  to  death '  (iv.  Iv.  19,  v.  6). 


With  the  knowledge  of  self  phenomena  become 
known  as  phases  of  it ;  they  are  provisionally  real 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  ignorance  of  the  atman 
regards  them  as  independent  of  the  atman.  We 
have  not  quite  readied  the  stage  of  tlie  later 
Vedanta,  which  regards  phenomena  as  absolutely 
uureal,  like  a  mirage.  Ignorance,  in  the  Upani^ds, 
is  an  absence  of  true  knowledge  ;  in  the  later 
Vedanta  it  is  rather  an  active  force  which  conjures 
up  the  illusion  of  phenomena  for  the  delusion  of 
the  self.  In  the  Upanisads  also  we  find  a  kind 
of  pantheistic  compromise  whicli  grants  that  the 
world  does  exist,  but  holds  that  the  sole  reality 
of  the  atman  is  not  in  the  least  degree  afl'ecteu, 
for  all  is  the  Stman.  This  view  pervades  the 
Chhandogya  Upanisad,  e.g.  : 

*  The  dttnan  is  above  and  below,  behind  and  in  front.  The 
atman  is  all  the  world '  (vii.  xxv.  2). 

As  time  werl  on,  mayd  gained  an  ever-increasing 
independence  as  the  substance  prakj-ti  (nature), 
whioli  was  at  first  subordinate  to  the  atman.  In 
post-Upanisadic  literature  the  term  appears  fre- 
quently in  axion-philosophicsense  ;  nmrgamdyaia 
an  '  illusion  gazelle '  (i.e.  not  a  real  gazelle) ;  a  man 
who  craftily  seeks  to  gain  money  does  it  through 
maya;  amdyaya,  lit.  'without  mdya,'  means 
'  honestly.'  in  these  cases  (for  further  references 
see  Bohtlingk-Roth,  loc.  cit.)  the  original  meaning 
of  mdya  persists. 

In  the  philosophical  sections  of  the  Mahdbharata 
the  term  is  used  in  its  philosophical  sense.  Thus 
Visnu,  speaking  as  the  supreme  god,  says  :  '  Enter- 
ing into  my  own  nature  (prakfti),  I  arise  through 
maya '  (VI.  xxviii.  6  f . )  ;  this  explains  the  famous 
avatdras  of  the  deity,  'MaySvin'  is  one  of  the 
thousand  names  of  Siva  (XIII.  xvii.  1214).  (On 
the  question  of  mdya  in  the  epic  see  E.  W.  Hop- 
kins, The  Great  Epic  of  India,  New  York,  1901, 
pp.  138-142.) 

The  doctrine  of  mayd  in  the  Vedanta  forms  the 
cardinal  distinction  from  its  great  rival  system, 
the  Sahkhya  (q.v.)  philosophy.  Vedanta  is  the 
system  of  advaita  (non-duality) ;  the  phenomenal 
world  does  not  exist  j  it  is  only  mdya,  arising 
from  avidyd,  that  makes  us  erroneously  think  it 
to  be  real  ;  mdyd  is  overcome  when  he  who 
ignorantly  believed  himself  to  be  an  individual 
realizes  that  in  actuality  he  is  one  with  the  atman  ; 
then  only  is  salvation  (mok^a,  lit.  'liberation') 
finally  won.  In  the  Sahkhya  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  phenomenal  world  is  real  ;  the  VedSntic 
dtman  is  ignored  (Sahkhya  is  atheistic) ;  the  soul 
{chit,  lit.  '  thought')  is  involved  in  the  woe  of  life 
because  of  avivcka  (failure  to  distinguish  between 
matter  and  soul),  due  to  avidyd,  etc.  ;  salvation  is 
gained  bj'  the  complete  isolation  (kaivalya)  of  the 
soul  from  matter  ;  and  the  soul  then  exists  as  an 
eternal,  but  unconscious,  individuality.  (On  the 
distinctions  between  Vedanta  and  Sahkhya  see 
especially  Max  Miiller,  Six  Systems,  p.  279  ff.) 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  works 
on  Vedanta  is  the  Kdrikd  of  Gaudapada  (8th 
(jent.  A.D.),  one  of  whose  pupils  was  a  t«acher  of 
Sahkara.  He  is  an  uncompromising  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  mdyd,  and  strongly  denies  the 
existence  of  the  universe.  The  waking  world  is 
no  more  real  than  the  world  of  dreams.  The 
dtman  is  both  the  knower  and  the  known  ;  his 
experiences  exist  within  him  through  the  power 
of  mdyd.  As  a  rope  in  a  dim  light  is  mistaken  for 
a  snake,  so  tlie  dtmnn  is  mistaken  for  the  variety 
of  experience  (jiva).  When  the  rope  is  recognized, 
t  he  illusion  of  the  snake  at  once  disappears  ;  when 
true  knowledge  of  the  dtman  is  attained,  the 
illusion  which  makes  us  think  of  it  as  a  multi- 
plicity of  experiences  vanishes.  The  world  has  no 
more  real  existence  than  the  snake,  and,  as  one 
cannot  remove  or  cast  oil'  what  docs  not  exist,  it 
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is  wrong  to  speak  of  obtaining  freedom  from  it. 
The  atman  cannot  be  said  to  create  or  cause  the 
universe  any  more  than  the  rope  creates  the  snake. 
Production  \\oukl  be  either  from  the  existent  or 
from  the  non-existent ;  but  the  former  is  impos- 
sible, for  it  would  be  producing  what  already 
exists,  and  the  latter  is  equally  impossible,  for  the 
non-existent — e.g.,  the  son  of  a  barren  woman — 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  anything ;  it  cannot  even 
be  realized  by  the  mind. 

Gaudapada's  monism, assumed  its  final  form  in 
the  commentaries  of  Sahkara  (b.  probably  A.D. 
788).  Saiikara  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  reconciling  the  various  views  of  the 
Upanisads,  and  is  further  perplexed  by  the  fact 
that  as  iruti  ('revelation  ')  they  all  ought  to  have 
equal  weight ;  the  latter  difficulty  he  overcomes 
by  his  classification  of  knowledge  as  of  two  kinds  : 
a  higher,  the  knowledge  of  brahman,  and  a  lower, 
including  all  that  is  not  this  metaphysical  know- 
ledge. He  then  investigates  the  cause  of  ignor- 
ance {avidya),  and  concludes  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  knower.  The  phenomenal  world  is 
considered  real  so  long  as  the  unity  of  the  dtinan 
is  not  realized,  just  as  the  creations  of  a  dream  are 
thought  to  be  real  till  the  dreamer  awakes.  Just 
as  a  magician  (nsayoctn)  causes  a  phantom,  having 
no  existence  apart  from  him,  to  issue  from  his 
body,  so  the  atman  creates  a  universe  which  is  a 
mere  mirage  and  in  no  way  affects  the  self.  It  is 
through  mayd  that  plurality  is  perceived  where 
there  is  really  only  the  atman.  Multiplicity  is  only 
a  matter  of  name  and  form,  which  are  the  creations 
of  ignorance,  being  neither  the  atman  nor  different 
from  it,  through  the  power  of  illusion  (mdtjCtiakti). 
The  Highest  One  manifests  himself  in  various  ways 
by  avidya  as  a  magician  assumes  various  forms  by 
his  wiles.  Sahkara  further  defines  two  kinds  of 
existence,  empirical  and  metaphysical,  for  the 
first  time  emphasizing  clearly  a  distinction  which 
seems,  however,  to  be  known  even  in  the  Upanisads. 
The  phenomenal  universe  is  a  fact  of  consciousness, 
and  therefore  has  a  sort  of  existence ;  all  experi- 
ence is  true  so  long  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
atman  is  not  attained,  just  as  the  experiences  in  a 
dream  are  real  to  the  sleeper,  until  he  awakes. 

'  .  .  .  Therefore  before  the  consciousnesg  of  identity  with 
brahman  iB  aroused,  all  worldly  actions  are  justified '  (on  Veddn- 
tasutras,  ii.  i.  121). 

In  spite  of  the  discussion  that  has  raged  round 
it  since  Saiikara's  time,  the  doctrine  of  mdyd  as 
enunciated  by  him  still  holds  the  field  in  India 
to-day  and,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  his  Advaitist  school,  pervades  the  philosophy  of 
the  great  mass  of  thinkers  in  India. 
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MAYANS.— The  territory  of  what  is  now  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala,  adjoining  parts  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  and  of  the  Mexican  States 
of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  was. inhabited  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is 


to  the  present  day,  by  a  number  of  different  tribes, 
speaking  allied  idioms  and  forming  a  linguistic 
family  usually  designated  as  '  Mayan,'  from  the 
name  of  its  most  conspicuous  members,  the  people 
of  Yucatan.  This  population  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  second  of  the  great  culture-nations  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  equal  to  the  Mexicans  in 
material  and  intellectual  civilization  and  in  some 
ways  surpassing  them,  but,  unfortunately,  much 
less  known  than  the  Mexicans,  as  regards  the 
special  traits  of  their  civilization,  their  history, 
and  the  elements  of  their  daily  life.  The  chief 
ancient  monuments  in  Central  America — Palenque 
in  Chiapas,  Menche  Tinamit  on  the  Usumacinta 
river,  Quirigua  in  Guatemala,  Copan  in  Honduras, 
Uxmal  and  Chich'en  Itzil  in  Yucatan — are  the 
work  of  members  of  that  family.  They  were  the 
great  astronomers  and  mathematicians  who  cal- 
culated the  duration  of  the  revolution  of  Venus 
and,  perhaps,  of  other  planets  as  well,  and  were 
wont  to  write  down  and  handle  numbers  exceeding 
a  million.  They  had  elaborated  a  system  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Alexi- 
cans,  but  only  partially  deciphered  as  yet.  They 
were  unexcelled  in  the  apprehension  and  reproduc- 
tion of  living  forms  of  animals  and  men.  As  a 
whole,  their  civilization  and  their  religion  were 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Mexicans. 

In  their  religious  practices  they  were  not  so 
sanguinary  as  the  Mexicans,  human  sacrifices 
being  much  less  numerous  and  in  many  cases  being 
replaced  by  the  killing  of  dogs.  They  resembled 
the  Mexicans  in  their  methods  of  prayer  and 
offerings,  fasting,  and  torture,  and  in  piercing 
their  ears  and  tongues  and  drawing  threads  through 
the  holes.  They  also  sacrificed  living  animals  by 
fire  to  the  god  of  tire,  and  in  some  places  tortured 
themselves  by  running  with  naked  feet  over  burn- 
ing coals. 

Like  the  Mexicans,  the  Mayans  divided  the  year 
into  eighteen  periods  of  twenty  days  each,  and  they 
also  commenced  their  ceremonies  early  in  the  year, 
in  our  month  of  January,  by  renewing  all  kinds  of 
ceremonial  utensils  —  inceu.se-burners,  clay-idols, 
and  the  like.  This  feast  was  called  Oc7ia,  and  was 
devoted  to  the  chac,  the  gods  of  laboui',  i.e.  the 
rain-gods.  When  they  had  to  make  a  new  wooden 
image  or,  as  they  said,  to  create  a  god,  the  work 
began  in  the  preceding  months,  and  with  great 
[precautions  (fasting,  etc.),  the  artisans  being  con- 
fined to  the  house  as  long  as  the  work  went  on. 
In  March  they  had  a  great  fire-ceremony,  performed 
by  the  old  men  and  directed  to  the  rain-gods 
{chac)  and  to  the  old  god  Itzanina,  who  may  be 
considered  the  god  of  life  and  the  god  of  fire. 
This  ceremony  was  called  tupp-kak,  '  extinguish- 
ing the  fire.'  They  brought  together  every  species 
of  animal  that  was  at  hand  ;  and,  after  having 
kindled  a  great  fire,  they  killed  tliem  by  cutting 
the  breasts  and  tearing  out  the  hearts,  which  were 
cast  into  the  flame.  The  larger  animals,  such  as 
jaguars,  pumas,  caimans,  were  not  so  easily 
captured,  so  they  made  imitations  of  their  hearts 
from  copal,  which  was  their  incense,  and  threw 
these  into  the  fire.  The  hearts  having  been  con- 
sumed, the  priests  extinguished  the  fire  by  pouring 
water  from  their  jars  upon  it.  This  ceremony 
was  intended  to  secure  sufficient  rain  for  the 
crops  of  the  new  year.  Another  ceremony  was  con- 
nected with  this  performance.  They  made  a  kind 
of  terraced  pyramid  of  stones,  wiiich  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  image  of  the  clouds. 
The  priests  anointed  the  lowest  step  with  mud  and 
the  upper  ones  with  blue  colour,  invoking  the  chac 
and  ItzamnA.  This  was,  no  doubt,  another  cere- 
mony for  bringing  rain. 

In  April  the  cacao  planters,  who  were  also  the 
great  merchants,  cacao  being  the  staple  merchan- 
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dise  of  ancient  Central  Anicrira,  celebrated  a  great 
feast  to  tlie  black  god  Ekckuah,  the  god  of  tbe 
caravans  and  tbe  merchants,  to  tlie  chnc,  and  to 
Hobnil,  the  god  of  the  bee-hives.  They  killed  a 
ilog  of  the  spotted  colour  of  the  cacaopod  and 
offered  blue  iguanas,  feathers  of  wild  fowl,  and 
incense.  In  tbe  month  of  May  there  was  another 
great  feast,  calleil  Pacumchac,  celebrated  to  Cit 
i-hao  cob,  the  god  of  war.  It  began  with  a  five 
nights'  watch  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war,  and 
(Inring  this  time  the  war-chief,  called  nacom  and 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  was  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  temple  of  the 
god  of  war  and  venerated  like  a  deity  with  incensi.-- 
burning.  The  people  performed  a  dance  called 
holkon-okot,  'warrior-dance.'  At  the  end  of  the 
five  days  they  performed  the  fire-ceremony  de- 
scribed above,  after  which  the  war-chief  was  taken 
in  a  solemn  proces.sion  all  round  the  temple  ;  a  dog 
was  sacrificed,  and  tbe  heart  offered  to  the  god. 
The  heart  was  put  into  a  bowl  and  covered  by 
another  bowl,  after  which  the  assistant  priests 
dashed  to  pieces  some  great  jars  full  of  water — 
vmdoubtedly  another  ceremony  intended  to  produce 
rain  for  the  crops.  A  great  banquet  of  mead  and 
general  drunkenness  followed.  The  same  banquets 
and  drinking-bouts  were  repeated  in  the  course 
of  the  next  three  twentieths  in  all  the  smaller 
villages.  These  feasts  were  called  Zabacil  than, 
and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  were  made  in 
order  that  the  new  year  might  be  a  fertile  one  and 
bring  rich  crops. 

The  month  of  July  was  reckoned  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year  by  the  Yucatecans  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest.  The  twentieth  (uinal)  in 
question  was  called  Pop,  '  straw-mat,'  meaning 
'  dominion,'  '  reign.'  They  swept  their  houses  and 
the  village  streets  and  renewed  all  objects  of 
domestic  use — plates,  jars,  bowls,  wooden  chairs, 
garments,  and  the  wrappings  of  their  idols — throw- 
ing the  old  ones  on  the  dust-heaps.  The  priests, 
who  had  fasted  for  one,  two,  or  three  months, 
eating  only  once  a  day  and  abstaining  from  sexual 
intercourse,  assembled  in  tbe  temple  and  kindled 
new  fire  by  friction,  twirling  a  wooden  stick  in  the 
hole  of  another  ;  this  new  fire  was  put  into  the 
brazier   before  the   idol,    and  all  tbe  priests  and 

Principal  men  Imrned  incense  with  it  to  the  idol, 
n  the  following  months  all  the  profe.ssional  instru- 
ments of  the  different  classes  of  the  people — the 
Ixmks  of  the  priests,  the  implements  for  casting 
lots  and  the  feti.'<hes  of  tbe  doctors,  the  weapons 
of  the  hunt«r.s,  and  tbe  fishing-nets  of  the  fisdier- 
men — were  consecrated  by  anointing  them  with 
blue  colour.  This  feast  was  called  i'oc«»i.  In  tbe 
month  of  September  the  bee-keepers  had  a  special 
feast  at  which  they  brought  offerings  of  incense 
and  honey  to  their  god  Hobnil.  In  the  month  of 
Octoljer,  called  Xul  by  the  Yucatecans,  there  was 
a  great  ceremony  in  the  village  of  Mani,  dedicated 
to  the  god  Kuknlcan,  the  '  feathered  snake,'  the 
Yucatec  translation  of  the  Mexican  god  Quetzal- 
coatl,  who  was  venerated  as  a  culture-hero  in 
Yucatan,  some  of  the  most  important  towns  of  tbe 
peninsula,  Mayapan, and  Chich'en  Itza,  having  l>een 
founded  by  Mexican  emigrants.  The  last  feast  in 
the  year,  celebrated  at  the  time  of  our  months 
November  and  I)eceml>er,  corresponded  in  a  way 
to  the  Mexican  Izcrdli,  ceremonies  being  performed 
to  promote  the  growth  of  tbe  youth  and  to 
strengthen  them.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Mexican.s,  the  Yucatecans  i«rformed  very  par- 
ticular and  important  ceremonies  in  the  last  five 
days  of  the  year,  which  they  called  xma  kaba  kin, 
'days  without  name,'  i.e.  'unlucky'  days,  the 
names  of  which  it  is  dangerous  to  pronounce.  On 
these  days  they  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  village 
the  image  of  the  deity  that  was  to  govern   the 


coming  year,  this  god  being  one  of  four  who  corre- 
sponded to  the  four  cardinal  points  and  followed 
each  other  in  turn.  These  gods  were  :  (1)  lor  the 
east  and  the  years  corresponding,  to  the  east.  Ah 
bolon  tz'acab,  the  god  of  fertility  ;  (2)  for  the  north 
and  the  years  corresponding  to  the  north,  Kinch 
ahau,  the  sun-god  ;  (3)  for  the  west  and  the  years 
corresponding  to  the  west,  Itzamni,  the  old  god, 
the  moon-god  and  the  god  of  fire  ;  (4)  for  the  south 
and  the  years  corresponding  to  the  sout  h,  Uacmitun 
ahftu,  the  '  lord  of  the  six  under  worlds,'  the  god 
of  the  dead.  A  number  of  different  ceremonies  and 
otrerings  were  performed  in  honour  of  these  gods, 
and  the  evil  that  was  to  befall  the  village,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  new  jear  and  of  the 
heavenly  quarter  corresponding  to  the  god  thereof, 
was  taken,  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  demon, 
out  of  the  village  in  the  direction  of  the  coming 
year. 

The  priests  were  called  ahkin,  '  lords  of  days,' 
i.e.  'lords  of  day-signs,'  'dealers  in  prognostics,' 
'  sooth-sayers.'  They  were  the  leaders  and  teachers 
of  the  people — the  learned  men  whose  principal 
occupation  was  with  books,  pictographs,  and  all 
the  traditional  knowledge  emlxidied  in  them. 
There  is  one  marked  difference  between  Mexican 
and  Mayan  priesthood  :  in  Yucatan  the  office  of 
sacrificer  (««<■«)/().  who  had  to  kill  the  victim,  was 
not  a  highly  honoured  one,  whereas  in  Mexico 
the  highest  priests  and — in  extraordinary  celebra- 
tions, such  as  the  inauguration  of  a  newly-built 
temple — the  kings  themselves  acted  as  sacrificers. 

LiTBRATi'RE.— Diego  de  Landa,  Relacion  de  las  cosas  dt 
Yiicalan,  ed.  D.  Juan  de  Dios  de  I.i  Itada  y  Delgado,  Madrid, 
1SS4 ;  Diego  Lopez  de  CogoUudo,  Los  tres  Sighs  de  la 
•  fuminacion  espaflola  en  y'tu:atan,  Campeche,  1S42  ;  E.  Seler, 
Gesammdtt  At'handhtnoen  zur  amerih.  Sprach-  und  Alter- 
tmnskvnde,  i.,  Berlin,  1902,  iii.,  do.  1908  ;  T.  A.  Joyce,  Mexi- 
can Arcluxolajy,  London,  1914.  EDUARD  OELEE. 

MAZANDARAN.  —  The  Persian  region  of 
Mazandaran,'  or  Tabaristan,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  tbe  Caspian  Sea  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Alburz  Mountains,  and  extends  from  Astarabad  in 
tbe  east  to  the  Pul-i-Rud  in  the  west.  The  winds 
from  the  Caspian  bring  almndant  rain,  and  the 
country  is  heavily  wooded,  in  contrast  to  the  arid 
regions  south  of  the  Alburz.  The  climate  is  de- 
cidedly unhealthy,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  access  to 
the  countiy,  increased  by  lack  of  good  roads,  has 
combined  with  M.azandaran's  in.salubrity  to  exclude 
it  from  any  generous  share  in  the  progress  of  Persia, 
It  is  to  these  disadvantages  that  the  district  owes 
its  place  in  the  history  of  religion  in  Iran. 

Of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mazandaran  we 
know  nothing  beyond  the  statement  of  StralMj 
(p.  515  ;  cf.  520)  that  it  was  their  custom  to  'give 
their  married  women  to  other  men  after  tliey 
themselves  had  had  two  or  three  children  by 
them.'  The  Bunda/n.^hn  (xv.  28)  has  a  fantastic 
tradition  of  their  origin,  and  the  Dinkart  (IX.  xxi. 
19)  describes  them  as  filthy  and  dwelling  in  holes. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  may  note  that  Firdausi 
(SAdA-7i<iin<i/i,  tr.  A.  O.  and  E.  Warner,  Ix>ndon,  1906  ff.,  ii.  6S) 
makes  the  M.azandarnni  White  Div  inliabit  a  cavern,  although 
one  thinks  involuntarily  of  the  repeated  Avesta  Rtatenient  that 
•lemons  hide  under  earth  or  dwell  in  ra\e8  (>'*■.  ix.  15  ;  17.  xix. 
81  ;  Vend.  iii.  7,  10). 

In  tbe  Ave.sta  Milzandariin  is  tbe  abode  of  the 
Mazainya  daeva.i,  concerning  whom  E.  W.  West 
(SBE  xviii.  [1882]  93,  n.  10)  expresses  the  general 

1  The  meaning  of  the  name  .Mazandaran  is  not  certain.  The 
old  native  etymology  (Ibn  Isfandiyar,  tr.  Browne,  p.  U)  makes 
it  a  later  form  of  'Muzandarun,  'within  [a mountain  named) 
Milz'  (so  also  Curzon,  Persia,  1.  S54  f.  ;  Danuest«ter*8  etymology 
[XendAvesta,  il.  3TS,  n.  321)  is  incorrect);  but  it  more  prob- 
ably means  '  Land  of  the  .MSzan  Hate '  (T.  Noldcke,  GlrP  ii. 
flM4)  ITS.  n.  1).  Taliafl"*".  '•""  -^rab.  formof  Pahlavi  Tapur- 
'<tAn  (on  coins)  or  Taparistan  (£u  lid.  xli.  17,  xiii.  ir>.  xi.  S7),  Is 
the  land  of  the  Tairovpot  of  lUolemy  (vi.  Ii.  0)  and  the  Tawpoi 
of  Diodorus(ii.  It.  S)ftnd  AthenKJUS^442  B  ;  Murquart,  ArtJnteAr, 
It.  129).  F.  Windis<'hmann'8  idcntiflcalinn  of  .Mazandaran  with 
Media  (Zoroastr.  Stud.,  Berlin,  1863,  p.  229)  was  wrong. 
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view  wlien  lie  says  that  '  these  demons  were,  no 
doubt,  merely  idolaters,'  while  M.  N.  Dhalla 
(Zoroastrian  Theology,  New  York,  1914,  pp.  8,  160) 
sees  in  them  the  nomads  of  Mazandaran  and  Gilan, 
'  who  poured  down  in  great  numbers  and  pillaged 
the  possessions  of  the  Iranians.'  A  number  of  the 
Avesta  references  to  the  JNIazainya  daevas  give  no 
information  as  to  their  nature  or  habitat  ( Ys.  Ivii. 
17,  32;  Vend.  ix.  13,  x.  16,  xvii.  9f.).  We  have, 
however,  more  precise  indications  as  to  their  loca- 
tion in  the  account  of  the  threefold  sacrifice  by  the 
hero  Haosliyangha  Paradhfita  on  Mt.  Hara  to 
gain  the  victory  over  '  two-thirds  of  the  Mazainyan 
demons'  (Yt.  v.  22.  ix.  4,  xv.  8.  xix.  26),  for  Hara 
(or,  as  it  is  also  called  in  the  Avesta,  Hara  Bere- 
zaiti,  'lofty  Hara')  is  generally — and  probably 
correctly— identified  with  Alburz,  though  construed 
in  a  mythological,  rather  than  a  geographical, 
sen.se  (e.g.,  Spiegel,  Ei-dn.  Alterthnmskunde,  i.  191, 
463,  482';  Darmesteter,  i.  101,  n.  28  ;  K.  Geldner, 
GIrPii.  38,  and  especially  Geiger,  Ostirdn,  Kultur, 
pp.  42-45),  and  the  '  peak '  (taera,  Yt.  xv.  7  ;  cf. 
xii.  25  ;  Bund.  v.  4  ;  Ys.  xlii.  3)  of  Hara  is  probably 
Mt.  Damavand  (Geiger,  loc.  cit.).  The  identifica- 
tion of  Mazan  (the  noun  from  which  Mazainya  is 
derived)  with  Jlazandariin  is  also  made  by  Nerio- 
sangh  (c.  A.D.  1200),  who,  in  his  Skr.  paraphrase  of 
the  Pahlavi  version  of  the  Yasna,  renders  '  Ma- 
zainya' by  'Majandara'  or  '  Majandaradesiya' 
(Ys.  Ivii.  17,  xxvii.  1,  Ivii.  32). 

Closely  associated  with  the  Mazainya  daevas  are 
the  Varenyan  daevas  and  dregvants,  or  'adherents 
of  the  Lie  demon '(K«.  xxra.  1;  Yt.  v.  22,  xiii. 
137,  XV.  8,  xix.  26  ;  cf.  Darmesteter,  ii.  373,  n. 
33 ;  Yt.  X.  97,  xiii.  71,  and  Vend.  x.  14  are  un- 
important in  this  connexion).  The  land  of  Varena 
was  the  fourteenth  best  created  by  Ahura  Mazda, 
but  Angra  Mainyu  cursed  it  with  '  untimely  in- 
firmities and  non-Aryan  over-lords'  (Vend.  i.  17).' 
It  was  '  four-eajed '  (cathrii-gaosha,  i.e.  four-square 
or  quadrangular  [?] ;  cf.  Darmesteter,  ii.  14,  n.  38), 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  hero  Thraetaona  or 
FarJdiin,  who  overcame  Azi  Dahaka  ( Vend.  1.  17  ; 
Yt.  V.  33) — a  tale  which  was  discussed  at  length 
in  the  lost  Sidkar  Nask  of  the  Avesta  (Dinkart, 
IX.  xxi.  17-24 ;  cf.  also  vill.  xiii.  9,  IX.  xxii.  4).= 
The  location  of  Varena  is  a  matterof  somedispute. 
It  was  certainly  near  'Tabaristan  (Spiegel,  i.  545), 
but  is  hardly  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  village 
of  Verek,  south  of  Sari,  as  argued  by  Spiegel  (i. 
72,  n.  2,  545)  and  F.  Justi  (Handb.  der  Zend- 
sprache,  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  270  [with  earlier  litera- 
ture], GIrP  ii.  404).  Equally  uncertain  is  the 
view  of  C.  de  Ha.T\ez  (Avesta  trad.,  Liige,  1875-77, 
i.  87,  u.  2)  that  it  was  the  modern  Kirnian. 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson  (GIrP  ii.  663)  and  Dhalla  (locc. 
citt.)  identify  it  ■with  GUan,  and  Darmesteter  (ii. 
14,  n.  38)  A\ith  Tabaristan  or  Dailam.  Tabaristan 
was  formerly  preferred  by  Geiger  (0.?<M-an..  Kultur, 
pp.  127  f.,  184);  his  later  view  (ff/rP  ii.  391), 
identifying  Varena  with  the  Caspian  Gates,  seems 
scarcely  an  improvement.  Neiiosangh  was  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  for  he  renders  Varenya 
by  vibhramakara,  '  confusing,'  and  kama,  '  love ' 
(on  Yt.  i.  19  ;  Ys.  xxvii.  1),  confounding  theepithet 
\rith  the  later  Pahlavi  Vareno,  the  demon  of  lust 
(Jackson,  ii.  660,  663 ;  Darmesteter,  ii.  373,  n. 
33 ;  L.  C.  Casartelli,  Philosophy  of  tlie  Mazda- 
yasnian  Religion  under  the  Sassanids,    Bombay, 

1  With  these  '  non- Aryan  over-lords '  Geiger  (p.  186,  n.  2) 
compares  the  'Ai/apioxai,  a  tribe  dwelling  along  the  Caspian 
(Strabo,  pp.  607 1.,  614;  cf.  W.  Tomaschek,  in  Pauly=Wissowa, 
i.  21163;  F.  Andreas,  ib.  219S). 

-  In  a  Turfan  fra^ient  Aii  Dahaka,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Damavand,  is  called  '  Mazan.'  The  adjective  has  thus  far  been 
found  in  two  other  passages,  but  in  both  cases  the  accompany- 
in)?  names  are  illegible  (C.  Saleniann,  Manichaische  Studien, 
i.  [Petrograd,  1908]  96).  For  the  local  Muhammadan  version, 
according  to  which  Solomon  imprisoned  in  Damavand  the  nnni 
who  stole  bis  ring^,  see  Ibn  Isfaudiyar,  p.  36. 


1889,  pp.  91,  166).  On  the  whole,  Gilan  appears 
to  be  the  most  probable  identification. 

It  would  seem  that  the  legend  of  Haoshyangha 
refers  to  an  early  invasion  of  Mazandaran  and 
Glian  by  Iranians,  and  their  conquest  of  it,  at 
least  in  part.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  local  tradi- 
tion of  the  early  13lh  cent.,  for  Ibn  Isfandiyar 
(p.  15)  held  that 

'  mi  til  the  time  of  Jamshid  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  demons. 
He  conquered  them,  and  bade  them  level  the  mountains  mth 
the  plains,  fill  up  the  lakes,  drain  the  fens  into  the  sea,  open 
up  the  country,  and  distribute  the  rivers  and  streams.' 

The  Iranian  religion  found  some  place,  at  all 
events,  in  Mazandaran,  for  tradition  sees  in  Spiti 
and  Erezriispa,  who  are  mentioned  in  Yt.  xiii.  121, 
two  pious  men  who  came  from  Mazandaran  to  re- 
ceive the  faith  from  Frashaoshtra,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Zarathushtra  (Dinkart,  IX.  xxi.  17-24). 

In  the  Pahlavi  texts  tlie  most  interesting 
passage  in  the  present  connexion  is  found  in  the 
Shikand-g umanig  F(;ar(xvi.  28-36),  which  records 
a  belief  closely  similar  to  the  frequent  Gnostic 
concept  of  the  entanglement  of  light  in  darkness 
combined  with  a  touch  of  the  Iranian  heresy  of 
Zarvanism. 

'  The  rain  was  the  seed  of  the  Mazandarans  for  the  reason 
that  when  the  Mazandarans  are  bound  on  the  celestial  sphere, 
whose  light  is  swallowed  by  them,  and,  in  order  to  pass  it  from 
them  through  a  new  regulation,  discrimination,  and  retention 
of  the  Hght  of  Time,  the  twelve  glorious  ones  show  the  daughters 
of  Timei  to  the  household-attending  male  Mazandarans,  so 
that  while  the  lust  of  those  Mazandarans,  from  seeing  them,  is 
well  suited  to  them,  and  seed  is  discharged  from  them,  the 
light  which  is  within  the  seed  is  poured  on  to  the  earth.  Tirees, 
shrubs,  and  grain  have  grown  therefrom,  and  the  light  which 
is  within  the  Mazandarans  is  discharged  in  the  seed. '2 

In  the  Shdh-nfnnah  Mazandaran  is  described 
with  little  geographical  accuracy  (Ncildeke,  ii. 
178),  and  tlie  Kargasars  ('Vulture-heads'),  who 
are  frequently  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  country, 
like  the  Sagsars  ('Dog-heads'),  Buzgush  ('Goat- 
ears'),  and  Namipai  ('Strap-feet,  'Ip-avrbiroSe^'), 
betray  the  influence  of  pseudo-Callisthenes  upon 
FirdausI  (NiJldeke,  ii.  146,  n.  3).  In  his  proper 
shape  the  king  of  ^lazandaran  had  a  boar's  head 
(Warner,  ii.  75).     The  land  itself  was 

•  The  home  of  warlock-divs  and  under  spells 
Which  none  hath  power  to  loose  ;  .  .  . 
To  go  or  e'en  to  think  of  going  thither 
Is  held  unlucky  ! '  (ib.  36 1.). 

Nevertheless,  it  was  invaded  unsuccessfully  by 
Kai  Kaiis  and  successfully  by  Rustani  (ib.  30-41, 
42-44,  57-78),  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
latter  being  the  slaying  of  the  'White  Demon,' 
whom  Warner  (ii.  27  f.)  holds  to  be  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  Mazandarunis,  rendered  pale  by  the 
unhealthiness  of  their  climate.  This  '  White  Div  ' 
was 

'mountain-tall. 

With  shoulders,  breast,  and  neck  ten  cords  across '  (ib.  55). 

The  magic  exercised  by  the  '  White  Div '  against 
Kai  Kaiis  reads  like  a  description  of  a  severe  hail- 
storm (ib.  40) ;  the  only  other  point  worth  noting 
is  that  his  blood  cured  failing  sight  (ib.  62). 

Even  in  the  Arab  period  Mazandaran  remained 
imperfectly  Islamized.  As  late  as  the  10th  cent, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dailam  and  Gilan  were 
'plunged  in  ignorance'  (i.e.  heathenism),  and  some 
were  Magians,  this  being  particularly  the  case 
with  those  in  the  mountains,  valleys,  fortresses, 
and  other  inaccessible  places  (Mas'udi,  Prairies 
d'or,  ed.  and  tr.  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard  and  Pavet 
de  Courteille,   Paris,    1861-77,   ix.  5).     It  was  a 

1  The  zodiacal  signs,  appointed  as  celestial  leaders  by  Ahura 
Mazda  {Dlnd-l-Malnog-i- Xra{ ,  viii.  18). 

-  According  to  Darmesteter  (ii.  373,  n.  32)  and  West 
((V//-Pii.  110),  the  Pahlavi  J dmasp-ndmak  T9.\%e^  the  question 
whether  the  Mazandaranis  were  demons  or  men,  and  where 
their  souls  went  after  death,  the  reply  being  that  they  were 
all  men,  that  some  of  them  followed  the  religion  of  Ahura 
Mazda  and  others  the  law  of  Angra  Mainyu,  and  tliat  most  of 
them  went  to  heaven  ;  but  the  text;  as  edited  and  translated  by 
.?.  J.  Modi  (Bombay,  1903),  contains  no  statement  whatever  on 
this  matter. 
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centre  of  the  Hurrainite  and  Zaidite  sects  of 
Muhaniiiiadrtiiisin  (ib.  vi.  188,  vii.  117;  cf.  also 
Ibn  Isfuiuiiyar,  pp.  158,  189-193). 

The  Zaidites  call  for  no  special  remark,  but  tlio 
IJurramites  may  be  briefly  described,  as  being  one 
of  the  many  attempts  at  religious  syncretism  in 
W.  Asia. 

The  exact  raeaninjr  of  the  name  is  not  absolutely  certain.  It 
is  usually  explained  as  from  Pers.  xurram,  '  cheerful '  (i.e. 
'  Epicurean ' ;  so  T.  llaarbrucker,  in  his  note  to  his  tr.  ol 
al-Sbahrast.^ni*e  lieli^iunisparlheien  und  Philosophetischulen, 
Halle.  1860-61,  11.  410,  and  Klugel,  ZDMO  xxiii.  631,  note), 
hut  it  has  also  been  derived  from  the  town  of  Murrain  near 
Ardabll,  which  aitpears  to  have  been  an  ancient  centre  of 
Maatakite  teaching  (.\.  Miiller,  Islam,  Berlin,  1886, 1.  605,  note). 
The  present  writer  is  inclined  to  trace  the  term  to  the  name  of 
.M.azdak's  nife,  ^urramah,  who,  after  her  husband's  execution, 
rted  to  Hay,  where  she  carried  on  a  successful  propaf^anda  of 
Mazdakite  heresy,  callinp  her  teachinjjs  f/urram-din  (cf.  also 
C.  Schefer,  Chreslnmalhte  persane,  Paris,  1SS3-85,  i.  170-175, 
where  the  relevant  pas-^agc  of  N'ifiim-al-Mulk's  Kit&b  al-Siydysat 
[ed.  and  tr.  in  full  by  Schefer,  Paris,  1893)  is  civen  in  text  and 
translation  ;  for  the  Mazdakite  heresy  see  art.  Mazdak). 

The  IJurramites  were  divided  into  tlie  Babakiyali 
and  Mazyarij'ah  (the  latter  also  called  Muham- 
luirah,  '  red-badged ').  While  there  is  abundant 
material  regarding  the  role  ]>layed  for  more  than 
twenty  years  (815-838)  in  Tabaristan  by  Babak 
(the  Arabic  spelling  of  the  Iranian  name  Papak),' 
as  well  as  by  Mazyfir,'  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
special  features  of  their  sects  we  have  only  two 
sources — the  Fihrist  of  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  al- 
Nadim  (written  in  A.D.  987-988,  ed.  G.  Flugel, 
Leipzig,  1871-72,  pp.  342.  30-344.  18,  tr.  Browne, 
Lit.  Hist.  pp.  324-327)  and  the  Tabslr  fi  al-din 
wa-tamyiz  al-firqat  al-najiyat  'an  al-Jiraq  al-hdli- 
Mn  of  Abfil-Mu?afrar  Tahir  ibn  Muhammad  al- 
Isfaraini  (t  A.D.  1078  ;  the  passage  in  question  is 
ed.  by  Fliigel,  ZDMG  xxiii.  533,  note).' 

From  the  Fihrist  we  learn  that  Babak  was  the  natural  son  of 
an  oil-seller  who  migrated  from  Cteaiphon  to  the  village  of 
Bilal-abadh,  not  far  from  .\rdabn  and  Arrajan,  and  married,  after 
an  illicit  amour  with  her,  a  one-eyed  woman  who  later  became 
the  mother  of  Babak.  One  day,  while  the  boy  was  asleep,  his 
mother  saw  a  drop  of  blood  under  each  hair  on  his  breast  and 
head,  and  from  this  she  inferred  thkt  he  '  was  destined  for  some 
glorious  mission.'  Babak  later  entered  the  service  of  JavidSn.J 
a  Hurrami  leader,  and,  when  the  latter  died,  in  consequence  of 
awound  received  from  the  rival  Hurrami  chieftain,  Abu  'luiriim, 
JavTdan's  wife,  who  had  enjfa^-ed  in  an  intrijrue  with  Babak,  ami 
who  had  concealed  from  the  public  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death,  told  her  lover  that  she  would  tel!  Javidan's  followers 
that  lie  had  decided  to  die  and  cause  his  spirit  to  pass  into 
B.abak,  who  was  to  slay  the  present  rulers,  restore  the  Mazda- 
kites,  and  enrich  his  adherents.  The  plan  was  completely 
successful,  and  Babak  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  thV 
sect,  claiming  to  be  Ood  incarnate.  After  this,  lijibak'smistres-^ 
'  called  for  a  cow,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  slain  and 
flayed,  and  that  its  skin  should  be  spread  out,  and  on  the  skin 
she  placed  a  l>owl  filled  with  wine,  and  into  it  she  broke  bread, 
which  she  placed  round  about  the  bowl.  Then  she  called  them, 
man  by  man,  and  bade  each  of  them  tread  the  skin  with  bis 
foot,  and  take  a  piece  of  bread,  plunge  it  in  the  wine,  and  eat  it, 
saying,  "  I  believe  in  thee,  O  Spirit  of  BAbak,  as  I  believe  in  tlio 
spirit  of  JAwiddn"  ;  and  that  each  should  then  take  the  hand 
of  Bibak,  and  do  obeisance  before  it,  and  kiss  it.'  She  then 
*  brought  forth  food  and  wine  to  them,  and  seated  B;ibak  on  her 
bed,  and  sat  beside  him  publicly  before  them.  And  when  they 
bad  drunk  three  drau^^ht^  each,  she  took  a  sprig  of  basil  and 
offered  it  to  B4bak,  and  he  took  it  from  her  hand,  and  this  was 
their  marriage' (Browne,  p.  327). 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Babak  held  the  doctrines  of 
hulul  (the  incarnation  of  God  in  human  form), 
tanasuh  (pas.sing  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to 
another),  and  rij'ah  (reincarnation),  .so  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  'immoderate'  Slii'ites  as  described 
by  al-Shahraatuni  (tr.  Haarbriicker,  i.  199  ft'.  ;  cf. 
Browne,  p.  328).  He  appears  to  have  been  liostile 
to  Islam,  for  Ibn  Isfandiyar  states  (p.  I.i3)  that  lie 
'ordered  theMuhanimadan  mosques  to  be  destroyed 
and  all  traces  of  Itdam  to  be  removed.'  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was  of  Persian  origin,  for, 
according  to  the  Fihrist,  his  father  sang  songs  '  in 

^  See  the  references  given  by  Browne,  Lit.  lit^t.  ]>.  323,  n.  8  ; 
C.  Huart.in  EI  i.  (191Ji647,  and  Juati,  Iran.  NairuiiOurh,  Mar- 
burg, 1896,  p.  242. 

'•' Justi,p.  202. 

'  On  al.Isfaraini  sec  Uaji  Khalta,  ed.  and  tr.  Flugel,  Lslpzig, 
I8S5-58.  li.  183,  no.  2300  ;  cf.  also  Hoarbrucker,  li.  378  «t. 

«Cf.  Justi,  p.  113. 


the  Nabatean  tongue,'  and  Babak's  own  tongue 
'was  cramped  by  outlandish  speech'  (see,  further, 
Browne,  lur.  cit.). 

To  this  information  al-Isfaraini  adds  tliat  the 
Mazyariyali  'appealed  to  the  religion  of  the 
Mubammirah,'  and  he  saj's  : 

'  By  night  the  Bjibakiyah  in  those  mountains  {of  Tabaristin] 
agree  upon  every  kind  of  depravity  with  wonico  and  flute- 
playing,  etc. ;  aud  therein  [i.e.  at  night)  the  men  and!  the 
women  agree  together.  Then  the  lamps  and  lirea  are  extiu- 
yuished,  and  every  one  of  them  rises  up  to  one  of  the  women 
who  chances  to  sit  with  him.  And  these  Uurraniivah  assert 
that  In  the  Ignorance  they  had  a  king  named  Sharvin,!  whom 
they  deem  greater  than  the  prophets;  and  when  they  mourn 
for  the  dead,  in  his  name  they  pay  tears  and  lamentations, 
(even)  their  grief  for  him."-^ 

It  is  clear  that  the  Babakiyah  were  only  a  later 
phase  of  the  sect  founded  by  Mazdak,  tut  in  a 
degenerate  form,  marred  by  the  crueltj'  which 
characterized  the  career  of  Babak,  who  is  said  to 
have  slain  at  luast  255,500  persons  during  hia  years 
of  power. 

LiTKRATiRR.  —  F.  Spiggel,  ErAniicht  AUerthumskunde, 
Leipzig,  1ST1-T8,  i.  66-711,  f.Su -502;  W.  Geiger,  Osdmn.  A'uffur 
I'm  AlUrtum,  Etlangen,  1S82,  pp.  42-45,  124  f.,  127  f.,  184, 
1.S7;  J.  Marquart,  Erdnkalir,  Berlin,  1901,  pp.  129-136  ;  G.  N. 
Curzon,  J'crsia  and  the  Pi^sian  Qiustimi,  London,  1892,  i. 
3;.4-Stl9  (with  abundant  references  to  earlier  travellers) ;  G. 
Melgunoff, '0  yxLiiuimU  lieresje  ka!.-piiiika<io  morya,  Petrograd, 
lHG3((Jerm.  tr.  by  J.  T.  Zenker,  Dassud/iche  U/er  deskasjmchen 
Mecres,  Leipzig,  1S5S) ;  B.  Dorn,  Muham.  QueUen  zur  Gesch. 
dersiid.  KiistAmliinderdes caspischen  Merres,  4  vols.,  Petrograd, 
1850-58  (edd.  of  the  local  historians  Zahir  al-Din  [cf.  also 
H.  EthiS,  GIrP  ii.  3G2],  'Ali  ibn  Sams  al-Din,  'Abd  al-Fattab 
FOmani,  and  a  volume  of  u'iscellaneous  extracts)  ;  Muhammad 
ibn  al-Hasan  ibn  Isfandiyar,  Hist,  of  'J'abaristdn,  nl)ridged  tr. 
by  E.  0.  Browne,  London,  1905;  G.  Fliigel,  'IlabeU,  seine 
Abstammung  und  erstes  Auftreten,'  ZDStG  xxiii.  (IbtiOJ  531- 
542;  E.  G.  Browne,  i>e^crarj/  Hist.of  Persia/romthe  Earlifgt 
Times  till  FirdawH,  London,  1902,  pp.  323-331.  Much  early 
literature  on  the  history  of  the  country  has  been  lost — e.ij., 
'Ail  ibn  Muhammad  al-Madainl's  9th  cent.  Book  o/  the 
Victories  o/the' Mountain.';  nf  'fabariitdn  and  Hook  o/  Jo^t^ristdn 
in  the  Days  of  liaSld,  mentioned  in  the  Fihrist, 'l03.  15.  For 
the  Mazandarani  dialect  s^-e  W.  Geiger,  GlrP  i.  ii.  [1901] 
346  fl.  (with  copious  references  to  earlier  literature). 

Louis  H.  Gray. 
MAZDA.— S»e  Ormazd. 

MAZDAK.— I.  History.— Mazdak,  son  of  Bam- 
dadh,  a  Persian  (probably  a  native  of  Susiana),  was 
tlie  leader  of  a  communistic  sect  which  towards 
the  end  of  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  became  a  formidable 
power  in  the  Sasanian  empire.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  original  founder  of  the  sect  was  a 
certain  Zaradusht,  son  of  Khurragan,'  on  whose 
behalf  Mazdak  is  said  to  have  luuried  on  propa- 
ganda among  the  populace,  but  in  any  case  it  was 
under  Mazdak  that  the  sect  first  "ained  import- 
ance. His  tem])orary  success  was  largely  duo  to 
the  state  of  anarchy  then  prevailing  in  Persia. 
The  emperor  Kawadh,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
A.D.  488,  (iiuling  himself  ojiiiosed  by  the  nobility 
and  the  influential  Zoroastritm  priesthood,  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  the  arch-heretic  and  em- 
braced bis  revolutionary  doctrines.  The  governing 
classes  were  strong  enough  to  depose  Kawadh  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Jamasj) ;  but  after  his  restora- 
tion, which  took  place  a  few  years  lat«r,  the  power 
of  the  Mazdakites  contiuueil  to  increase,  though 
Kawadh  does  not  seem  to  have  supported  them 
very  actively.  In  the  concluding  years  of  his 
reign  a  bitter  struggle  \\as  waged  over  the  suc- 
cession, which  the  Mazdakites  endeavoured  to 
secure  for  one  of  KawAdh'.s  sons  who  was  devoted 
to  their  cause,  while  the  Zoroastrian  priests,  in 
agreement  with    the  emperor    bim.self,   regarded 

1  See  Justi,  p.  290. 

'^  Perhaps  w  may  cOTujiare  the  nocturnal  orgiesagainst  which 
t lie  Oathas  polemize  (I'cr.  xvxii.  10,  xlviii.  10;  cf.  0.  liartholomae, 
(VutAa's  d<«  i4w(W(a,  Strassburg,  1906,  p.  33  f.  ;  J.  Ii.  MouJton, 
Early  Zoroastrianigm,  Ixindon,  1913,  pp.  72.  129) ;  possibly, 
however,  it  was  merely  a  current  bit  of  scandalous  gossip  with- 
out nuicii  foundation. 

•''  The  Mazdakites  are  called  Zar&dushtakiin  fii  the  S^'riac 
Chronicle  o/  Jothua  the  Stjflite,  ed.  W.  Wright,  Cambridge, 
1882,  5  20. 
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prince  Khusrau  as  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  course  of  the  events  which  culminated 
in  the  massacre  of  Mazdak  together  with  many 
thousands  of  his  followers  is  uncertain.  According 
to  the  narrative  of  a  Persian  official  who  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Timotheus  (Joannes  'Malalas,  in  PG  xcvii.  654 ; 
Theophanes,  ib.  cviii.  395),  Kawadh  pretended  to 
yield  to  the  Mazdakites,  and,  having  appointed  a 
day  for  his  abdication,  caused  his  soldiers  to  cut 
down  all  the  Mazdakites  who  had  assembled  with 
their  wives  and  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ctesiphon  to  witness  the  ceremony  ;  he  then  gave 
orders  that  the  surviving  members  of  the  sect 
should  be  seized  and  burned,  and  that  their 
property  should  be  confiscated.  Most  Muham- 
niadan  writers  place  tliis  massacre  in  the  reign 
of  Khusrau,  but  the  truth  appears  to  be  that, 
although  it  was  carried  out  under  Khusrau's  direc- 
tion and  probably  at  his  instigation,  it  preceded 
his  accession  (A.D.  531)  by  two  or  three  years. 
Noldeke  assi^rns  it  to  the  end  of  528  or  the  begin- 
ning of  529  [Qesch.  der  Perser  und  Arabcr  zur  Zeit 
dcr  Sasanidcn,  Leyden,  1879,  p.  465).  The  ruthless 
energy  displayed  by  Khusrau  on  this  occasion 
earned  for  him,  it  is  said,  the  title  of  Anttshak- 
ruban  (Anusharwan,  Nushlrwan),  i.e.  'he  of  im- 
mortal spirit,'  and  the  further  measures  which  he 
took  were  so  effectual  that  henceforward  the 
Mazdakites  vanish  from  history.  That  they  were 
entirely  exterminated  is  scarcely  credible.  There 
is  some  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  Mazdak's 
ideas  maintained  themselves  In  secret  and  found 
expression  in  various  Antinomian  sects  which 
arose  in  Per.sia  during  the  Muhammad^n  periodjfor 
an  account  of  one  of  these  see  art.  M.\zaNDARAN). 

2,  Doctrine. — It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  of  our  information  concerning  Mazdak  is 
derived  from  hostile  sources.  The  epitaph  written 
by  an  intolerant  sacerdotal  caste  over  heretics  who 
had  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  destruction  may 
fairly  be  summed  up  in  the  words  '  de  mortuis  nil 
nisi  malum '  ;  and,  unfortunately,  we  have  nothing 
from  the  Mazdakite  side  to  set  against  the  biased 
narrative  of  our  Zoroastrian  and  Christian  auth- 
orities. On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  they  have  altogether  obscured  the  essential 
character  of  JIazdakism,  however  they  may  have 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented  it  in  detail.  Its 
socialistic  basis  is  well  described  in  the  following 
passage  of  Tabari  ( Leyden  ed.,  1879-1901,1.  893. 
11  f.,  translated  by  Noldeke,  op.  cit.  p.  154) : 

'Among  the  commands  which  he  [Mazdak]  laid  upon  the 
people  and  earnestly  enjoined  was  this,  that  they  should  possess 
their  property  and  families  in  common  ;  it  was,  he  said,  an  act 
of  piety  that  "was  agreeable  to  God  and  would  bring  the  most 
excellent  reward  hereafter  ;  even  if  he  had  laid  no  religious  com- 
mandments upon  them,  yet  the  good  works  with  which  God 
was  well  pleased  consisted  in  such  copartnership.' 
In  another  passage  (Tabari,  i.  885.  19f.  =N6ldeke, 
op.  cit.  p.  141)  we  read  : 

'  They  [the  Mazdakites)  asserted  that  God  placed  the  means 
of  subsistence  (arzdq)  in  the  world  in  order  that  His  servants 
might  share  them-  in  common,  but  men  had  wronged  one  another 
in  that  respect.  The  Mazdakites  said  that  they  would  take  from 
tlie  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and. give  hack  to  those  who 
bad  little  their  due  portion  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had 
much  ;  and  they  declared  that  he  who  possessed  more  than  his 
share  of  wealth,  women,  and  property  had  no  better  right  to 
it  than  any  one  else.  The  mob  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity, 
.  .  .  and  the  Mazdakites  became  80  powerful  that  they  used  to 
enter  a  man's  house  and  forcibly  deprive  him  of  his  dwelling, 
his  womenfolk ,  and  his  property,  since  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  offer  resistance.  .  .  .  Soon  "things  came  to  such  a  pass  that 
the  father  did  not  know  his  son  nor  the  son  his  father.' 

"While  the  principle  that  every  man  is  entitled 
to  possess  an  equal  amount  of  property  involves 
logically  and  practically  copartnership,  the  re- 
moval of  class  distinctions,  and  the  abolition  of 
marriage,  it  may  be  asked  from  what  point  of  view 
the  prmc'ple  itself  was  regarded  by  Mazdak, 
whether  these  results  of  its  application  formed 


part  of  his  programme,  and  how  far  they  were 
achieved  by  his  followers.  To  take  the  last  ques- 
tion first,  "Khusrau,  in  his  speech  to  the  priests 
and  nobles  after  his  coronation  (Tabari,  i.  896.  15  f . 
=  Noldeke,  op.  cit.  p.  160  f.),  dwells  upon  the  ruin 
of  their  religion  and  the  heavy  losses  which  they 
had  incurred.  The  systematic  regulations  which 
he  made  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the 
sufferers,  establishing  the  position  of  children  of 
doubtful  srigin,  etc.,  show  that  the  social  revolu- 
tion must  have  developed  considerably,  and  that 
t\ie  upper  classes  bore  the  brunt  of  it.  Our  authori- 
ties give  gi'eat  prominence  to  this  aspect  of 
Mazdakism,  and  they  are  justified  in  doing  so. 
Mazdak  was  not  a  philosopher,  like  Plato,  content 
to  work  out  on  paper  a  theory  of  the  ideal  com- 
munistic State.  He  was  a  militant  social  reformer, 
hut  he  was  something  more.  Noldeke  has  remarked 
tliat  what  distinguishes  Mazdakism  from  the 
organized  socialism  of  modern  times  is  its  religious 
character,  a  peculiarity  in  which  it  resembles  all 
Oriental  movements  of  the  same  kind  {op.  cit.  p. 
459  ;  cf.  his  art.  '  Orientalischer  Socialismus,'  ui 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  Feb.  1879,  p.  284  f.).  This 
character  is  preserved  in  the  hostile  Zoroastrian 
tradition.  Mazdak's  asceticism — he  is  said  toihave 
forbidden  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  food — gave 
otfence  to  the  orthodox,  who  saw  in  him  'the 
ungodly  fasting  Ashemaogha'  (Pahlavi  commen- 
tary on  Vendiddd,  iv.  49;  SEE  iv.'  [1895]  48). 
The  passages  from  Tabari  translated  above,  and 
still  more  the  epic  narrative  of  Firdausi  (Sfiah- 
namah,  ed.  Turner  Macan,  Calcutta,  1829,  p. 
1611  f.),  which  reflects  the  sentiments  of  the  priest- 
hood, bring  out  quite  clearlj'  the  fact  that  Mazdak 
identified  his  doctrines  of  equality  and  fraternity 
with  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  in  its  original  un- 
corrupted  form. 

'I  will  establish  this  [communism]  in  order  that  the  pure 

religion 
May  be  made  manifest  and  raised  from  obscurity. 
Whoever  follows  any  religion  except  this, 
May  the  curse  of  God  overtake  that  demon  (d«y)  1  * 

(Shih-ndmah.  p.  1613,  line  11  ff.). 
'  Five  things  turn  a  man  from  righteoueneas ; 
The  sage  cannot  add  to  these  five  ; 
Jealousy,  anger,  vengeance,  need, 
And  the  fifth  one  that  masters  him  is  covetousneaa. 
If  thou  prevail  against  these  five  demons, 
The  way  of  the  Almighty  will  be  made  manifest  to  thee. 
Because  of  these  five,  we  possess  women  and  wealth, 
Which  have  destroyed  the  good  religion  in  the  world. 
Women  and  wealth  must  be  in  common. 
If  thou  desirest  that  the  good  religion  should  not  he  harmed. 
These  two  (women  and  wealth)  produce  jealousy  and  covet- 

ousness  and  need, 
Which  secretly  unite  with  anger  and  vengeance. 
The  Demon  (dev)  is  always  turning  the  beads  of  the  wise, 
Therefore  these  two  things  must  be  made  common  property-' 
(i6.  p.  1614,  line  7ff.). 
Without  claiming  that  Mazdak  was  animated  by 
no  other  motives  than   those  which   his  enemies 
attribute  to  him  here,  we  may  well  believe  that  he 
regarded  his  communistic  scheme  as  the  only  sure 
means  of  enabling  mankind  to  attain  the  object 
which  Zoroaster  had  set  before  them,  namely,  the 
defeat  of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  light.     The  astonishing  success  of 
his  propaganda  is  to  be  explained  by  the   force 
of  his  appeal   to   Persian   idealism.      He   would 
not  have  gained  extensive  support  for  his  social 
programme  unless  it  had  been,  ostensibly  if  not  in 
fact,  the  instrument  by  which  he  hoped  to  accom- 
plish a  great  religious  reformation.     In  the  main 
he  appears  to  have  held   fast  to  Zoroastrianism, 
and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statements  of 
ShahrastanI  and  later  writers  who  credit  him  with 
cosmological  speculations  closely  akin  to  those  of 
Mani. 

ijTERATURE. — The  principal  references  to  Mazdak  which 
occur  in  Greek,  Syriac,  Pahlavi,  Arabic,  an3  Persian  literature 
are  collected  by  T.  Noldeke,  Gesch.  der  Perser  und  Araber  zur 
Zeit  der  Sasaniden,  Leyden,  1S79,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
excursus,  *  Ueber  Mazdak  und  die  Mazdakiten,'  p.  466  f.,  which 
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is  the  best  exislini;  source  ol  intonuation  on  the  whole  subject, 
and  by  E.  G.  Browne,  in  his  LUrrary  [list.  ofPeriia,  L,  London, 
1902  p.  169.  See  also  F.  Spiegel,  Erdn.  Alterthurmkuiide, 
Uipziic  1871-78.  ii.  S32-235  ;  G.  RawUnson,  The  SevmOi  Oreal 
OrKnlal  Monarchy.  London,  1S76,  p.  342 1. ;  al-BIrOni,  The 
Chrrtnologv  of  Aitcigut  yation",  tr.  0.  E.  Sachau,  do.  18TI). 
P  192  ;  ShaJu-astani,  tr.  T.  Haarbriickor,  Halle,  ISSO-.'il,  i. 
29111.;  Boii.sMn,  tr.  D.  Shea  and  A.  Troyer,  Paris,  1843.  i. 
372 11. ;  Shaikh  Muhammad  Iqbal,  The  Dei'clopmtnt  o/  Mela- 
vhyeia  in  Persia,  London,  1908,  p.  18  f.  The  collection  of 
rivayats  ot  Darab  Hormazdyar  (ed.  M.  N.  Unvila,  ii.  214-230 
— the  edition  has  not  yet  been  published)  contains  a  long  poem, 
written  a.d.  1616,  on  M;\zdak  and  Kawfidh  (briefly  summarized 
by  F.  Rosenberg,  A'olices  de  lill.  parsle,  Petro^'nul,  1909,  p.  51  f.). 

Keynold  a.  Nicholson. 

MEAN. — The  historic  varieties  of  significance 
as.sociated  with  this  term  are  all  evolved  from  the 
general  idea  of  that  which  conies  '  between  '  or  in 
the  '  middle.'  Hence  the  term  has  an  implication 
of  double  relationship  to  two  other  terms,  the 
primitive  significance  being  that  which  is  '  be- 
tween' two  other  things  in  reference  to  space  or 
time.' 

As  subst.  and  as  adj.  '  mean '  entered  Mid.  Eng.  (rom  late  Lat. 
medianus  through  O.  Fr.  moien.  Mod.  Fr.  moyen.  The  Lat. 
original  i?wdi(inii«  (like  Encr.  '  middle  '  through  its  .^.S.  original) 
is  coimected  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  spread  root>* 
in  human  language.  Both  as  subst.  and  as  adj.  '  mean,'  in  the 
sense  here  defined,  is  to  he  distinguished  from  adj.  'mean  '  of 
A. 8.  origin  (A.S.  (iniuriie,  O.H.G.  gimeini,  Mod.  Germ,  gemtim, 
akin  to  commxiins),  which,  originally  signifying  'general'  or 
*  common '  to  more  persons  than  one,  acquired  the  sense  of 
'  middling '  or  '  moderate '  and  then  of  '  low '  in  rank  or  quality, 
f^AicaWy  inferior  or  ignoble,  esp.  'avaricious' or 'penurious.' 

The  idea  of  the  mean  was  given  an  ethical  appli- 
cation by  Aristotle  {Eth.  Nic.  ii.  6-8),  in  wliose 
doctrine  of  virtue  it  holds  the  central  place.  Virtue 
consists  in  reasonable  moderation,  involving  the 
avoidance,  on  the  one  side,  of  excess,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  defect ;  in  this  sense  virtue  holds  an  inter- 
mediate position,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  mean. 
Here  the  mean  is  not  quantitative,  and  the  notion 
of  '  equal  distance '  from  the  extreme  is  not  ap- 
plicable. Every  habit  or  action  may  err  by  excess 
or  defect;  between  these  opijoscd  e.xtremes  {e.g., 
8(ia<s{m)i  and  SeiXia)  stands  that  degree  of  activity 
which  characterizes  Wrtuous  conduct  (in  this  in- 
stance, avSpdn;  cf.  Eth.  Kk.  iii.  7,  in5''-1116»). 
Its  'distance'  from  the  extremes  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  agent  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
moral  case  before  him,  and  is  therefore  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  any  abstract  considerations,  but  by 
the  concrete  rational  judgment  of  the  man  of  insight 
((PpivLfioi  [Eth.  Nic.  ii.  6,  1107"]). 

This  conception  involves  that  of  an  adaptation  or  harmony  of 
agent,  act,  and  environment,  similar  to  the  harmony  of  parts 
displayed  in  a  work  ol  art ;  in  fact,  it  sxpresses  the  aesthetic 
aspect  of  virtue.  Aristotle  is  aware  that,  in  the  strictly  ethical 
sense,  virtue  is  always  opposed  to  vice,  and  is  therefore  alwavs 
an  ' extreme  ■  (ii.  6.  11, 1106i>22;  17,  llo-»6;  Stewart,  Notes  on 
the  Sicoinachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  ii.  208).  But,  in  laying 
stress  on  the  aesthetic  aspect,  Aristotle  is  true  to  the  Greek 
genius.  The  traditional  Greek  view  of  life  made  it  natural  that 
'  moderation,'  '  measure,'  and  kindred  conceptions  should  be 
appropriated  to  exjiress  excellence  in  life  and  action. 

The  typical  Greek  virtue  is  atti^poavm)  (most  inadequately 
rendered  '  temperance '),  closely  related  to  the  traditional  maxim 
/iTjiiv  ayav.  Its  opposite  is  v^pi?.  In  Honier  the  object  of 
moral  condemnation  is  of  the  nature  of  'excess,'  'going  too 
far';  above  all,  'wickedness'  is  v^pt.<;.  In  the  case  of  the 
strong  it  is  the  insolence  ot  brutality,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  weak  and  the  helpless  ;  in  the  low  and  the  weak  it  is  irrever- 
ence in  the  presence  of  something  higher.2  When  a  man  thinks 
of  doing  such  things,  he  feels  aJiuis  ;  if  he  does  them,  the  seen 
and  unseen  witnesses  feel  viiL«rti,  'righteous  indignation.' 

There  ia  an  application  of  tlie  Aristotelian 
principle  of  the  mean  in  the  general  theory  of 
knowledge,  not,  indeed,  explicitly  stated  by  Aris- 
totle, but  implicit  in  much  of  his  thinking,  as  in 
that  of  Plato  ;  it  was  made  by  Hegel  into  the  first 
principle  of  thought  and  being  in  the  applications 
of  his  Logic — his  doctrine  of  thought  as  a  dialecti- 
cally  progressive  movement  through  the  meeting 

I  From  the  sense  of  '  that  which  stands  between  two  things,' 
the 'mean '(or  plural  'means,'  often  used  grammatically  as  a 
■iogular)  may  be  used  for  that  which  produces  a  result,  or,  nmre 
generally,  for  any  resources  capable  of  producing  a  result. 

>  The  case  ot  Nebuchadrezzar  (Dn  4«i')  illustrates  a  form  ol 
v^pff,  portrayed  in  a  specifically  religious  setting. 


of  oi>po3ites — to  the  history  of  human  thouglit  and 
endeavour;  it  is  tliis  that  gives  to  liis  expositions 
of  history  all  their  strengtli  and  value,  notwith- 
standing' the  excessively  rigid  formalism  with 
which  tlie  princii>le  is  applied  by  him  iu  certain 
cases.  We  can  seldom  lind  clearly  marked 
theses  and  antitlieses  (in  pairs)  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  which  the  higher  truth  springs ;  we  can 
lind  only  conflicting  ivipyiMi,  streams  of  tendency, 
movements  of  thought. 

A  movement  involving  truth  mingled  with  error 
is  found  in  conflict  with  another  movement,  in- 
volving dillerent  truths  mingled  with  diHerent 
(;rrors.  What  is  required  is  a  point  of  view  above 
both  the  conflicting  principles,  from  which  to 
criticize  thera.  This  is  the  true  '  middle  way," 
found,  not  by  taking  what  the  two  extreme  views 
have  in  common,  and  disre^'arding  all  their  differ- 
ences, l)iit  by  finding  a  principle  which  contains 
more  truth  than  either  of  the  extremes,  not  less 
truth.  The  value  of  the  conflicts  and  oppositions 
of  history  is  to  suggest  the  need  for  these  higher — 
or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  deeper — truths,  and 
sometimes  also  to  suggest  the  way  to  reach  them. 

LiTERATURK.— Aristotle,  Eth.  Hie. ;  A.  S.  Grant,  Ethics  of 
.irietolk^',  London,  1874,  Essay  iv.  ;  J.  A.  Stewart,  Notes  on 
thi'  Nicomaehcan  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  Oxford.  1892,  i.  193-199, 
203  f.,  208-211,  472-476;  Julia  Wedgwood,  The  Moral  Ideal, 
lyondon,  1888,  ch.  iii.  ('  Groece  and  the  Harmony  of  Opposites ') ; 
Gilbert  Murray,  lUseof  the  (ireck  Epic.Oxtcni,  1007,  pp.SOff., 
•264  ff.  ;  S.  H.  Mellone,  Leaders  of  Belinious  Thought,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  r.:i  J,  ch.  i. ;  W.  Wallace,  J^gic  of  Hegct-, 
Prolegomena,  Oxford,  1904,  chs.  xxvi.-xxxii.  Kor  the  Buddhist 
school  of  the  mean  see  art.  Maeuvamaka,  MriDuvAMiKAB. 

S.  H.  Mellone. 

MEAN  (Chinese).  —  Outside  of  Greece,  the 
theory  of  the  mean  received  formal  attention  only 
in  China,  whicli  produced  the  classic  Chiitig  Yung, 
commonly  known  as  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,' 
though  more  exactly  rendered  '  Equilibrium  and 
Harmony'  (see  above,  p.  90''),  the  authorshij)  of 
which  is  attributed  to  the  grandson  of  Confucius, 
Tztl  Ssti,  who  flourished  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 

Heaven  has  conferred  a  spiritual  nature  on  man, 
and  '  an  accordance  witli  this  nature  is  called  the 
path  [of  duty],'  which  must  never  be  abandoned 
(i.  1-2).  The  terms  chung  ('equilibrium')  and 
i/ia)g  ('harmony')  are  respectively  absence  of 
'  stirrings  of  pleasure,  anger,  sorrow,  or  joy,'  and 
tlie  state  in  which  '  those  feelings  have  been 
stirred,  and  they  act  in  their  due  degree'  (i.  4). 
Therefore,  '  let  the  states  of  equilibrium  and  har- 
mony exist  in  perfection,  and  a  happy  order  will 
[irevail  throughout  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things 
w  ill  be  nourished  and  flourish  '  (i.  5).  According 
to  Confucius  himself,  the  superior  man  embodies 
this  ideal  state,  and  '  perfect  is  the  virtue  which  is 
according  to  the  Mean'  (ii.  f.);  yet  some  err  by 
exceeding  it,  and  some  by  falling  short  of  it  (iv.  1) 
—only  the  sage  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  it 
(xi.  3).  As  an  example  of  the  practical  value  of 
rh>iitg  yiing,  Confucius  cites  the  course  pursued  by 
the  emperor  Shun  (2-255-2'205  B.C.,  according  to 
Chinese  tradition),  who  questioned  men,  '  took 
hold  of  their  two  extremes,  [determined]  the  Mean, 
and  employed  it  in  [his  government  of]  the  people  ' 
(vi.);  but  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  'the  course  of  the 
Moan  cannot  be  attained  to'  (ix.).  In  a  word,  the 
sujierior  man  'stands  erect  in  the  middle,  without 
inclining  to  cither  side  '  (x.  5) ;  if  he  goes  bej-ond 
the  mean,  he  checks  himself  ;  if  he  falls  below  it, 
he  puts  forth  every  effort  to  attain  it  (xiii.  4). 

Yet  'the  path  is  not  far  from  man'  (xiii.  1); 
but,  even  if  '  common  men  and  women,  however 
much  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  character, 
can  carry  it  into  practice ;  yet  in  its  utmost 
reaches,  there  is  that  which  even  the  .sage  is  not 
able  to  carry  into  practice '  (xii.  2).  One  is  not  far 
from  the  path  when  he  'cultivates  to  the  utmost 
the  principles  of  his  i!i>ture,  and  exercises  them  on 
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tlie  principle  of  reciprocity  '  (xiii.  3) ;  and  yet '  were 
the  superior  man  to  speak  of  his  way  in  all  its 
greatness,  notliing  in  the  world  would  be  found 
able  to  embrace  it ;  and  were  he  to  speak  of  it  in  its 
minuteness,  notliing  in  the  world  would  be  found 
able  to  split  it'  (xii.  2).  'The  superior  man  does 
what  is  proper  to  the  station  in  which  he  is ;  he 
does  not  desire  to  go  beyond  this.  .  .  .  The  superior 
man  can  find  himself  in  no  situation  in  which  he  is 
not  himself,'  and,  if  he  fails  in  anything,  he  blames 
only  himself  (xiv.  1  f.,  5).  He  advances  in  regular 
order  from  stage  to  stage  (xv.  1),  and  constantly 
strives  to  advance  and  develop  his  virtuous  nature 
that  he  may  pursue  the  path  of  the  mean  (xxvii.  6). 
'  When  occupying  a  high  situation,  he  is  not  proud, 
and  in  a  low  situation,  he  is  not  insubordinate ' 
(xxvii.  7)  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  supeiior 
man,  though  '  appearing  insipid,  yet  never  to  pro- 
duce satiety  ;  while  showing  a  simple  negligence, 
yet  to  have  liis  accomplishments  recognized  ;  while 
seeminglyplain,  yet  to  be  discriminating' (xxxiii.  1). 
Among  the  many  virtues  of  Confucius,  special  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  tact  that  he  never  swerved  fiom 
the  mean  (xxxi.  1). 

The  remainder  of  the  Chung  Yung  is  devoted  to 
laudation  of  tilial  piety,  and  to  the  duties  of 
government,  the  obligation  of  absolute  sincerity, 
the  path  of  the  sage,  and  the  character  of  the  ideal 
ruler — all  of  which  depend  on  the  cultivation  of 
chung  yung. 

The  mean  is  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  the 
other  Chinese  Classics;  e.g.,  the  Yi  King  says 
(xlii.  3)  that  the  ruler  should  '  be  sincere  and  pur- 
sue the  path  of  the  Mean ' ;  but  these  texts  add 
nothing  to  the  main  discussion  in  the  Chung  Yung. 

LiTBRATUEE. — The  Chung  Yung  is  most  conveniently  ed.  and 
tr.  bv  J.  Legge,  Chinese  ClassieSy  Hongkong  and  London, 
1861-73,  i.  24C-29S  (cl.  also  his  Prolegomena  to  this  vol.,  pp. 
36-66),  and  again  tr.  by  him  in  SBE  xxviii.  [18S6]  300-329. 

Louis  H.  Gray. 

MECCA. — Mecca  (Arabic  Makkah)  is  a  city  in 
Central  Arabia,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Islam, 
and,  except  for  a  short  period  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system,  at  all  times  its  chief  sanctuary. 
A  variety  of  the  name,  Bakkah,  occnrs  once  in  the 
Qur'an  (iii.  90),  and  this  is  probably  the  earlier 
form,  though  the  etymology  is  uncertain.  The 
classical  geographers,  who  devote  considerable  at- 
tention to  Arabia,  are  apparently  not  acquainted 
with  this  settlement ;  for  the  Makoraba  of  Ptolemy 
(VI.  vii.  32)  is  derived  from  a  different  root.  The 
'  Chronicles  of  Mecca,'  of  which  the  earliest  extant 
is  by  AzraqI  (t  245  A.H.),  so  far  as  they  treat  of 
the  pre-Islamic  period,  are  collections  of  fables,  in 
the  main  based  on  the  Qur'an,  but  to  some  extent 
influenced  by  the  later  history  also.  It  would 
appear  that,  when  Islam  arose,  there  were  no 
chronicles  in  existence  dealing  with  the  aflairs  of 
Central  Arabia,  and  for  some  generations  the  days 
of  paganism  were  regarded  with  a  sort  of  horror, 
which  prevented  the  preservation  of  precise  in- 
formation concerning  them. 

The  references  to  the  city  in  the  Qur'an  throw 
little  light  on  its  early  history.  A  s^iira  incorpor- 
ated near  the  end  of  the  collection  (cv.)  reminds 
the  Prophet  of  the  Owners  of  the  Elephant,  who 
were  destroyed  by  birds  (nbdbil),  which  flung  at 
them  stones  of  sijjil.  The  tradition  interprets 
this  as  an  expedition  by  Abyssinians  against  the 
Meccan  sanctuary,  miraculously  frustrated,  but  it 
is  possible  that  this  story  is  an  invention  of  exe- 
getes,  who  coupled  sura  cv.  with  cvi.,  which  more 
decidedly  deals  with  Mecca,  and  is  itself  a  frag- 
ment, scarcely  to  be  construed  in  its  present  form. 
In  it  the  Quraish  (the  tribe  in  possession  of  the 
Meccan  sanctuary )  are  advised  to  worship  the  Lord 
of  this  House,  who  has  given  them  food  after 
hunger  and  safety  after  fear.     These  two  plieno- 


mena,  plenty  and  safety,  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  connexion  with  the  Meccan  sanctuary,  the 
former  as  a  result,  it  would  seem,  of  visits  from 
pilgrims,  whereas  the  latter  probably  means  safety 
for  refugees ;  but  the  texts  are  not  very  clear. 
The  sanctuary  itself  is  called  in  the  Qur'an  either 
'  the  house,'  or  '  the  house  of  Allah,  the  Sanctuary,' 
or  the  Ka'bah  (a  word  said  to  mean  no  more  than 
'  house,'  and  perhaps  the  Ethiopic  word  for  '  double,' 
i.e.  two-storeyed),  or  '  the  place  of  prostration,  the 
Sanctuary.'  In  iii.  90  f.  it  is  called  '  the  first  house 
established  for  mankind,  blessed  and  a  guidance  to 
the  worlds,  containing  manifest  signs,  the  station 
of  Abraham,  and  whoever  enters  it  is  secure.' 
This  would  by  itself  imply  that  the  Ka'bah  was 
the  lirst  house  ever  built,  as  a  model  for  all  others, 
and  that  Abraham  took  refuge  there  and  made  it 
his  abode.  Elsewhere  (xiv.  40)  Abraham  states 
that  he  had  settled  his  family  by  it  (or  in  it)  in 
spite  of  the  sterility  of  the  valley,  in  order  that 
tliey  might  pray  there  regularly ;  and  he  prays 
that  the  town  (and  not  the  house  only)  might  be 
secure.  In  xxii.  27  he  is  represented  as  doing  in 
his  time  much  the  same  as  was  afterwards  done  by 
Muhammad :  he  was  told  to  purify  the  house  for 
those  that  perform  the  four  ceremonies  called 
tawSf,  standing,  inclination,  and  prostration.  In 
ii.  119 f.  Islimael  is  coupled  with  Abraham;  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  house,  and  were  told  to 
purify  it  as  before,  the  ceremony  called  'ukuf  bein» 
substituted  for  'standing.'  What  may  be  inferred 
from  these  texts  is  perhaps  that  prior  to  Muham- 
mad's time  the  Ka'bah  was  a  sanctuary  which  en- 
joyed some  popularity  in  part  of  Arabia,  and  that 
the  right  of  sanctuary  had  to  some  extent  been 
associated  with  tlie  settlement  of  Mecca  and  with 
its  inhabitants.  The  biography  of  the  Prophet 
certainly  implies  that  the  Meccans  had  the  verj' 
strongest  objection  to  bloodshed,  and  possessed 
little  aptitude  for  warfare.  The  association  of 
Mecca  with  Abraham  is  unlikelj'  to  have  been 
earlier  than  the  Prophet,  except  so  far  as  the 
N.  Arabian  tribes  were  known  by  monotheists,  on 
the  authority  of  Genesis,  to  be  descended  from 
the  patriarch.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the 
Ka'bah  was  only  one  of  many  sanctuaries  which 
were  visited,  and,  if  the  word  hijjah,  which  is  used 
for  'pilgrimage,'  be  explicable  from  the  Hebrew 
hug,  'draw  round,'  the  Arabian  month  which  is 
called  after  it  is  likely  to  mean  '  month  of  going- 
round,'  i.e.  the  round  of  the  sanctuaries,  as  opposed 
to  the  preceding  'month  of  squatting'  at  home. 
The  word  technically  used  of  going  round  the 
Ka'bah,  tawaf,  seems  also  to  be  properly  used  of 
going  a  round,  as,  e.g.,  is  done  by  a  sentinel,  and 
tills  ceremony  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  of  thought. 
The  pilgrimage  which  became  stereotyped  in  Islam 
involves  visits  to  places  which  are  likely  to  have 
been  seats  of  distinct  sanctuaries,  some  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Mecca. 

The  difficult  siira  cvi.  speaks  of  '  winter  and 
summer  journeying,'  which  is  traditionally  inter- 
preted of  Meccan  caravans,  and  in  the  biography 
of  the  Prophet  these  play  an  important  part.  The 
Muslim  archseologists  suppose  that  the  Quraish, 
owing  to  their  character  as  '  Allah's  people,'  en- 
joyed immunity  from  atta,ck,  and  so  had  special 
facilities  for  the  carrying  trade.  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  primitive  conditions  which 
very  clearly  prevailed  in  Mecca  at  the  rise  of  Islam, 
and  the  complete  ignorance  which  the  Qur'an 
assumes  for  its  inhabitants.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  this  carrying  trade,  it  is  likely  to  have  been  on 
a  small  scale. 

In  the  Qur'an  Mecca  is  sometimes  called  '  the 
Mother  of  the  villages,'  i.e.  the  chief  village  ;  else- 
where the  number  of  the  villages  is  given  as  two, 
which  the  commentators  suppose  to  mean  Mecca 
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and  Taif ;  it  is  more  piobable  that  only  Mecca  is 
meant.  Of  walls  we  first  hear  in  the  reign  of 
Mnqtadir  (A.D.  908-932),  and  these  did  not  sur- 
round the  settlonient,  which  was  naturally  pro- 
tected bv  mountains,  but  merely  blocked  the 
passes.  Snouck  Hurgronje'  is  probably  right  in 
thinking  that  the  community  tirst  gathered  round 
the  well  Zamzam,  which  furnishes  a  constant 
supply  of  brackish  water.  The  tradition  gives  us 
the  names  of  the  tribes  which  formed  the  com- 
munity, but  scarcely  hints  at  any  sort  of  municipal 
organization  or  government.  Still  more  surprising 
is  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  priests,  such  as 
we  should  have  expected  to  be  associated  with  a 
sanctuary.  The  wealth  of  the  tribes  is  likely  to 
have  consisted  mainly  in  camels,  but  other  forms 
were  probably  known  ;  visitors  to  the  shrine  have 
at  all  times  ho.d  to  pay  more  or  less  heavily  for  the 
privilege,  and  this  source  of  wealth  is,  as  we  have 
seen.  Indicated  in  the  Qur'an.  We  possess  only 
casual  notices  of  the  amounts  demanded  in  later 
times,  but  these  indicate  that  the  piety  of  pilgrims 
often  alVorded  a  considerable  revenue.  The  Fatimid 
khalifs  expected  the  governor  of  Mecca  to  make 
the  pilgrim-tax  liis  chief  source  of  revenue  ;  besides 
this  visitors'  fee,  they  had  to  paj'  for  admission  to 
the  sanctuary,  and  those  who  brought  goods  had 
to  pay  import  duty.  Attempts  were  made  by  pious 
sovereigns  to  abolish  these  dues,  but  they  had  a 
tendency  to  revive,  and  their  analogues  doubtless 
existed  in  the  period  before  the  rise  of  Islam. 

Prior  to  the  rise  of  Islam  it  would  appear  that 
some  notions  of  Christianity  had  penetrated  to 
Mecca,  and  the  biographies  of  the  Prophet  profess 
to  give  us  the  names  of  persons  who  had  either 
adopted  that  system  or  showed  some  leanings  to- 
wards it.  There  appears  to  be  no  recollection  of 
the  existence  of  any  Christian  place  of  worship  at 
any  time  in  this  city.  The  tradition  represents 
the  pagan  inhabitants  as  tolerant  towards  religious 
innovators  and  dissentients,  so  long  as  the  local 
beliefs  and  practices  were  not  assailed  ;  but  the  life 
of  such  a  community  was  so  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  local  religion  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  dissent  could  remain  quite  immune  from  per- 
secution. 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Prophet's 
original  attitude  towards  the  Mecean  religion  was 
uncompromising,  and  that  his  success  would  have 
involved  tlie  abolition  of  the  ceremonies  of  which 
the  Ka'bah  formed  the  centre.  His  rejection  by 
the  Jews  of  Medina  (j.r. )  caused  him  to  contem- 
plate a  partial  return  to  the  system  which  he  had 
abandoned,  and  some  time  before  the  taking  of 
Mecca  he  obtained  a  truce  enabling  him  to  perform 
the  pilgrimage  with  some  ostentation.  Doubtless 
this  performance  paved  the  way  for  the  subjection 
of  the  place.  But,  when  Mecca  had  become  Islamic, 
its  position  was  modified  in  two  important  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  became  the  only  sanctnarj'  in 
Arabia  ;  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  presence  of  non- 
Muslims  at  the  festival  was  forbidden.  Since  the 
pilgrimage  was  now  made  compulsory,  Mecca  lost 
nothing  by  this  innovation. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Prophet  contemplated 
retaining  Medina  permanently  as  his  capital  or  at 
some  time  making  his  native  place  the  seat  of 
government.     There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were 

iealousies  between  the  two  places  before  the 
'rophet's  death.  None  of  his  successors  (except 
perhaps  'Abdallah  b.  Zubair,  whose  occnjjation  of 
the  khalifate  lasted  some  ten  years)  seems  to  have 
regarded  Mecca  as  a  suitable  metropolis  for  political 
purposes,  but  its  pasition  as  the  central  sanctuary 
lias  rarely  been  endangered.  Certain  fanatical 
sects,  such  as  the  Carmatians  and  Wahhabis  (qq.v.), 
have  at  times  done  damage  to  its  monuments,  and 
»  Utkka,  The  Ha^e,  1888, 1.  6. 


the  substitution  of  Baghdad  or  Jerusalem  for  it  is 
said  to  liave  been  considered  by  Umayyad  and 
'Abbasid  khalifs,  although  they  recognized  in  time 
that  such  experiments  would  have  been  fatal  to 
Islam  or  to  their  thrones. 

For  the  history  of  Mecca  since  its  adoption  of 
Islam  we  possess  a  series  of  Chronicles,  of  which 
those  published  by  F.  Wiistenfeld  '  cover  the  first 
millennium  from  the  Hijrah,  and  to  these  Snouck 
Hurgronje^  has  added  the  substance  of  certain 
unpublished  records  which  carry  the  history  up  to 
our  time.  Regular  government  was  then  intro- 
duced, perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a  prefect  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign  being  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  This  personage  was  leader 
of  the  ceremonies  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage, 
unless  the  sovereign  either  came  himself  or  sent  a 
special  representative.  The  governorships  of  the 
Lliree  towns,  Mecca,  Tilif,  and  Medina  were  at 
times  united  in  the  same  person,  at  times  distinct; 
the  first  was  much  the  most  important  of  the  three. 
In 'Abbasid  times  it  was  the  custom,  at  least  for  a 
considerable  period,  to  appoint  to  the  governorship 
some  member  of  the  reigning  family.  It  would 
seem  that  the '  Alid  pretenders,  who  lose  in  a  fairly 
constant  series,  usually  found  some  support  in  both 
sanctuaries,  and  on  several  occasions  they  fell  for 
a  time  into  the  hands  of  these  persons.  After  the 
reduction  of  the  Baghdad  khalifate  to  impotence — 
a  process  wliich  began  in  the  second  half  of  the 
3ra  cent,  of  Islam — it  would  appear  that  the  de- 
pendence of  the  sacred  cities  on  the  central  govern- 
ment became  lax,  though  historifal  details  are 
wanting.  About  A.D.  960  an  'Alid  named  Ja'far 
made  himself  master  of  Mecca,  and  introduced  the 
rule  of  the  Sharifs,  which  has  lasted  to  our  day ; 
this  word,  signifying  '  noble,'  is  applied  in  Muslim 
countries  to  the  descendants  of  tne  Prophet.  He 
submitted  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Fatimids  now- 
established  in  Egypt,  but  in  most  respects  was  an 
independent  ruler.  His  successors  shifted  their 
allegiance  from  Cairo  to  Baghdad  and  back,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  gifts  received ;  and 
throughout  the  subsequent  history  of  Mecca  re- 
cognition has  been  granted  writhout  difficulty  to 
the  suzerain  who  offered  the  highest  price.  Accord- 
ing to  Ibn  Jubair,'  who  visited  Mecca  in  the  years 
1183  and  1185,  the  Sharifs  were  of  the  Zaidi  sect, 
which,  while  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  Prophet's 
descendants  to  the  succession,  lield  that  considera- 
tions of  expedienc}'  might  justify  their  being  ousted; 
the  practice  of  the  Sharifs  was  then  in  accordance 
^vith  this  doctrine.  The  dynasty  founded  by  Ja'far 
was  displaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  of 
our  era  oy  another,  also  claiming  descent  from '  Ali. 
The  foundei  was  one  Qatadah,  who  appears  to  have 
energetically  supported  the  rising  Zaidite  dynasty 
of  Sana,  but  wliose  successors  fell  back  into  the 
former  practice  of  recognizing  the  power  which  for 
the  time  was  capable  of  displaying  the  greatest 
generosity.  The  'Chronicles  of  Mecca'  consist 
largely  of  the  quarrels  between  Qatadah's  de- 
scendants, which  not  infrequently  had  to  be  settle<l 
by  the  active  interference  of  the  Egyptian  Sultans, 
who,  from  the  fall  of  Baghdad  until  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Ottomans,  were  ordinarily  recog- 
nized as  suzerains  by  the  Sharifs.  The  Sharif 
'Ajlan  (1346-75),  who  for  a  time  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  Mongol  rulers  of  Persia,  definitely 
rejected  the  Zaidi  system  and  made  that  of  Shall  I 
dominant  in  Mecca,  though  the  other  orthodox 
systems  were  reco^ized  ;  the  dominance  of  the 
ijtanifite  school,  which  is  the  official  system  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  dates  from  a  much  later 
time.     A  permanent  garrison  was  first  established 
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in  the  neinlibouihood  by  the  Egyptian  Sultan 
.Taqmaij  (1438-53).  On  the  Ottoman  conquest  of 
Egypt  in  1516  the  allegiance  of  the  Sharifs  was 
transferred  without  difficulty  to  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  new  rulers  interfered  with  the 
authority  of  the  Sharifs  to  a  greater  extent  than 
their  predecessors,  and  the  presence  of  a  Turkish 
governor  at  Jeddah  has  constituted  a  permanent 
restriction  upon  it.  The  introduction  of  Turkish 
suzerainty  also  led  to  the  adoption  by  the  Sharifs 
of  an  intolerant  attitude  towards  the  Shfites  of 
Persia,  who  could  only  with  difficulty  and  at  some 
risk  obtain  admission  to  the  pilgrimage.  In  the 
17th  cent.,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  the  Sharifs,  who  were  almost  always  in- 
volved in  family  quarrels,  became  somewhat  less 
dependent  on  Constantinople,  and  could  even  at 
times  defy  the  representative  of  the  metropolis  at 
Jeddah.  Both  the  sacred  cities  were  threatened 
by  the  rise  of  the  Wahhabite  movement  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  cent.,  and  indeed  in  1793  and 
1798  appeals  for  help  against  this  new  power  were 
addressed  to  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  This  was  not 
forthcoming,  owing  to  the  European  complications 
in  which  tlie  Porte  was  involved,  and  in  1803 
Mecca  was  evacuated  by  the  Sharif,  and  presently 
occupied  by  the  Wahhabis,  who  reformed  the  place 
according  to  their  ideas.  The  Sharif  was,  however, 
after  a  short  time  re-installed  on  his  professing  to 
adopt  the  Wahhabi  tenets ;  and  for  some  years 
Turkish  subjects  were  excluded  from  the  pilgrim- 
age. In  1813  an  expedition  sent  by  Muhammad 
"All,  founder  of  the  khedivial  family  in  Egypt, 
succeeded  in  recovering  the  sacred  cities,  and  a 
Turkish  Pasha  was  installed  in  Mecca,  where, 
however,  the  rule  of  the  Sharif  was  nominally 
continued.  After  a  time  the  Ottoman  power  was 
again  represented  by  the  governor  of  Jeddah. 

Both  the  meaning  and  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary 
{haram)  were  extended  by  Islam.  The  sense  of 
this  Arabic  word  is  '  to  forbid,'  and  a  sanctuary  is 
a  place  where  certain  acts  are  forbidden,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  bloodshed  ;  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  prohibition  before  Islamic  times  extended 
beyond  the  Ka'bah  itself.  Azraqi  is  very  likely 
right  in  asserting  that  at  this  time  the  dwellings 
of  the  citizens  surrounded  the  Ka'bah,  leaving  only 
a  small  aiea  ijiiid) ;  the  growth  of  the  Muslim  com- 
munity rendered  tihe  destruction  of  these  dwellings 
necessary  ;  and  operations  of  this  kind  were  under- 
taken by  the  second  and  third  khallfs.  The  area 
was  further  enlarged  by  the  pretender ' Abdallah  b. 
Zubair,  but  the  actual  mosque  surrounding  the 
Ka'bah  was  first  built  by  the  Umayyad  al-Walid  I. 
( A.D.  705-715),  who  erected  a  colonnade  with  marble 
pillars  and  other  luxurious  decorations.  Further 
additions  to  the  area  were  made  by  the  'Abbasid 
Mansur  (in  755),  who  also  built  a  minaret,  and 
who,  in  the  inscription  placed  on  his  work,  claims 
to  have  doubled  the  area.  Further  large  additions 
were  made  by  his  successor,  Mahdi,  who  at  great 
cost  had  a  torrent  diverted  with  a  view  to  bringing 
the  site  of  the  Ka'bah  into  the  centre  of  the  mosque. 
Yet  further  extensions  were  etl'ected  by  Mutawak- 
kil  (856),  who  also  introduced  luxurious  ornamenta- 
tion. The  frequent  repairs  required  by  the  mosque 
were  due  in  part  to  the  floods  by  which  Mecca  was 
repeatedly  visited,  and  to  some  extent  to  damage 
done  during  civil  disorders.  Under  the  khallf 
Mu'tamid  considerable  extensions  and  restorations 
were  again  carried  out  in  the  years  894-896,  and  the 
like  are  recorded  for  the  year  918  under  Muqtadir. 
Under  this  khalif  serious  mischief  was  wrought  by 
the  Carmatians,  who  massacred  the  pilgrims,  and 
for  a  series  of  years  practically  put  a  stop  to  the 
institution ;  their  atrocities  culminated  with  the 
seizure  in  317  A.H.  of  the  Black  Stone,  which  they 
conveyed  to  their  headquarters  in  Hajar,  whence 
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it  (or  some  substitute)  was  sent  back  twenty  years 
later.  This  fetish  had  already  been  seriously  in- 
jured in  the  time  of 'Abdallah  b.  Zubair,  when  the 
Ka'bah  was  burned  down,  and,  in  spite  of  great 
precautions,  it  again  sufl'ered  violence  at  the  hands 
of  an  Egyptian  Slii'ite  in  the  year  414,  and  not  long 
afterwards  was  broken  into  three  pieces  by  some 
Persian  fanatics.  The  kissing  of  this  object,  which 
forms  one  of  the  pilgrimage  rites,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Qur'an,  but  probably  is  a  survival  from 
pagan  times. 

In  1399  a  large  part  of  the  mosque  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  orders  were  presently  given  by  the 
Egyptian  Sultan  Faraj  for  its  restoration  with  in- 
creased magnificence ;  this  was  finished  by  1404. 
In  1551  the  Ka'bah  itself  was  found  to  be  in  need 
of  repair,  but  before  this  could  be  effected  the 
question  was  raised  whetlier  this  sacred  buUding 
could  lawfully  be  touched  by  the  builders ;  and 
the  fanatical  populace  were  inclined  to  side  wth 
those  holding  the  negative  view.  The  precedent  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael  (Qur'an,  ii.  119)  finally  de- 
cided the  question  in  favour  of  the  restoration.  In 
1571  orders  were  given  for  the  complete  rebuilding 
of  the  mosque  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Salini  II., 
who,  however,  did  not  live  to  complete  the  work  ; 
this  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  successor  Murad  III.  In 
the  colonnades  the  principle  was  followed  that  three 
marble  columns  should  be  succeeded  by  one  of  black 
stone  from  a  local  quarry.  Details  of  the  numbers 
and  the  location  of  the  columns  in  the  old  and  in 
the  new  mosques  are  given  by  Wiistenfeld  (iv.  318, 
9),  together  with  other  statistics  and  dates.  The 
existing  mosque  appears  to  be  substantially  that 
erected  by  Salim  and  his  successor. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  mosque  that  little  remains  in  Mecca  for 
which  any  considerable  antiquity  can  be  claimed. 
The  archieological  taste  has  rarely  developed  in 
eastern  countries,  and  no  trouble  was  taken  either 
in  Mecca  or  in  Medina  to  preserve  historic  buildings 
or  retain  ancient  sites.  The  theoretic  sanctity  of 
Mecca  has  never  stood  in  the  way  of  leaders  who 
wished  to  effect  their  objects  by  violence  ;  and  the 
Umayyad  Yazld,  whose  besieging  forces  were  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  the  burning  of  the 
Ka'bah  in  64  A.H.,  did  no  more  than  would  have 
been  done  by  any  other  Muslim  ruler  who  was 
engaged  in  suppressing  a  rebellion.  Various  build- 
ings which  figure  in  the  early  history  of  Islam  were 
cleared  away  as  the  need  for  enlarging  the  temple 
area  arose,  and  little  regret  was  felt  for  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  myths  arose  which  have 
no  justilication  in  the  Qur'an  ;  thus  a  stone  which 
is  called  'the  station  of  Abraham'  has  acquired 
great  sanctity,  but  in  the  Qur'an  (ii.  119,  iii.  91) 
this  phrase  seems  to  mean  only  '  the  dwelling-place 
of  Abraham.'  The  jurist  Malik  (t  179  A.H.)  asserts 
that  this  was  restored  by  Omar  to  a  place  which  it 
had  occupied  before  the  Days  of  Ignorance,  on  the 
faith  of  a  chart  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Ka'bah.'  As  we  have  seen,  the  Black  Stone,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  '  right  hand  of  Allah,' 
is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 

Besides  the  prohibition  against  bloodshed  which 
theoretically  covers  the  area  occupied  by  the  city, 
there  are  other  legal  peculiarities  belonging  to  it. 
Closely  allied  to  this  prohibition  is  that  against 
the  chase,  which  is  even  extended  to  the  cutting 
of  trees  and  the  plucking  of  herbs.  This  ordinance 
is  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  it  seems  clear 
that  the  slaughter  of  noxious  beasts  is  generally 
permitted,  and  weeding  to  a  certain  extent  is  also 
lawful.  'The  slaughter  of  game  has  to  be  atoned 
for  by  compensation,  on  a  scale  fixed  by  the  Qur'an. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  between  jurists 
on  the  question  whether  rent  may  be  taken  for 
1  Mudauwanat,  Cairo,  1S2S,  ii.  212. 
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houses  in  Mecca  ;  accordinc  to  modern  travellers, 
this  question  is  purely  academic,  since  the  inhabi- 
tants largely  earn  their  living  by  letting  their 
houses  to  pilgrims. 

The  place  of  Mecca  in  the  Muslim  religion  is 
otherwise  not  free  from  anomalies.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  standard  of  morality  and 
niety  practised  by  the  inhabitants  has  at  no  time 
been  particularly  high,  and  various  travellers  have 
been  shocked  by  their  experiences ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  and  the  spiritual  benefits  that  accrue  to 
those  who  go  thither.  These  are  not  indeed  free 
from  danger  ;  for,  just  as  the  value  of  good  actions 
is  higher  in  Alecca  than  elsewhere,  so  the  debt  in- 
curred by  evil  deeds  is  there  increased ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sufis,  evil  thoughts  and  intentions 
are  punished  in  Mecca,  but  not  elsewhere.  If  Abu 
Talio  al-Makki  (t  3S6  A.H.)  is  right,  pious  men 
in  early  times  who  went  thither  on  pilgrimage 
used  to  pitch  two  tents,  one  within  and  another 
outside  the  sacred  area,  devoting  the  former  exclu- 
sively to  religious  exercises.'  The  resulting  danger 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  continuous  residence 
in  Mecca  was  discouraged ;  two  others  urged  by 
Gliazttli-  (t  505  A.H.)  were  the  fear  lest  familiarity 
should  breed  contempt  and  the  fact  that  absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.  It  could  also  be 
urged  that,  according  to  the  Qur'an,  '  the  House  ' 
is  a  place  of  returning,  i.e.  one  to  be  visited,  not 
made  a  place  of  residence  (ii.  119). 

The  various  sovereigns  who  have  been  protectors 
or  'servants'  of  the  sanctuaries  have  ordinarily 
been  lavish  in  marks  of  their  favour  and  some- 
what jealous  of  munificence  exercised  by  rival  poten- 
tates ;  among  the  public  works  executed  by  these 
benefactors  the  greatest  amount  of  space  appears 
to  be  devoted  in  the  Chronicles  to  the  aqueducts  ; 
one  which  conveys  water  from  Mt.  Arafat  to 
Mecca,  utilizing  a  channel  originally  constructed 
by  order  of  Zubaida,  wife  of  Harun  al-Kashid, 
occupied  fourteen  years  (965-979  .\.H.)  and  cost 
enormous  sums,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  piercing 
the  rock  and  the  primitive  character  of  the  methods 
in  use.  Numerous  colleges,  hospitals,  and  alms- 
houses have  been  erected  by  Islamic  sovereigns 
and  their  ministers,  many  of  them  furnished  with 
endowments.  The  fate  of  all  pious  foundations  in 
Mecca,  according  to  Snouck  Hurgronje,'  is  the 
same :  most  of  the  houses  that  have  any  value 
have  been  at  some  time  or  other  purchased  in  order 
to  serve  as  endowment,  but  gradually  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  in  such  a  way  that  they  retain  the 
name  icaijf  (on  which  see  EBE  vii.  877  f.),  without 
serving  any  pious  purpose.  The  name,  however, 
prevents  their  being  legally  sold,  yet  sale  is  often 
necessary,  and  this  is  effected  in  fact,  though  new 
names  are  employed  to  serve  instead  of  '  sale  '  and 
'purchase.'  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  Turkish 
resident  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  to  declare 
all  such  transactions  invalid,  but  his  removal  was 
procured  before  this  could  be  carried  out. 

The  erection  of  the  places  of  learning  has  not 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  Mecca  at  anv  time  a 
university  centre,  and  its  printing-press  has  con- 
tributed very  little  to  Arabic  literature ;  never- 
theless as  a  gathering-place  for  the  pious  it  has 
regularly  served  for  the  dissemination  of  ideas, 
which  are  worked  out  elsewhere.  A.  Le  Chatelier, 
indeed,  attributes  the  part  played  by  Mecca  in 
recent  times  to  the  influence  of  the  .'>anusis  : 

*  La  confr^rie  nouvellc  rendit  4  la  Mecque  le  ri'tle  cle  foyer  du 
fanatistue  musulDian,  que  lui  avait  fait  perdre  la  caHto  sacer- 
dotale '  (Let  Cojyfriria  mtitulmana  du  lledjaz,  raris,  18S7, 
p.  10). 

The  author  of  a  dialogue  on  Islftmic  revival  be- 

>  QiU  atqvlub,  Cairo,  1310,  ii.  119. 

'  J^yn  'ulum  al.diii,  Cairo,  1300,  i.  190. 

»  Op.  cit.  p.  184. 


twecn  Muslims  of  various  nationalities  recently 
placed  the  scene  in  Mecca.'  Yet  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  pilgrimage  appears  from  the  time 
of  the  early  Islamic  conquests  to  have  rendered 
this  sanctuary  the  place  where  it  was  easiest  to 
address  the  Riuslim  world  as  a  whole.  Deeds  of 
settlement  of  succession  to  the  khalifate  were 
issued  and  deposited  here  by  Hariin  al-Rashid.' 
If  a  man  wished  to  procure  a  copy  of  a  rare  work, 
he  would  have  a  oner  advertise  the  want  among 
the  pilgrims.' 

In  spite  of  the  rule  which  forbids  access  to  Mecca 
on  the  part  of  non-Muslims,  many  Europeans  have 
undertaken  the  pilgrimage,  some  indeed  having 
adopted  Islam  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
project.  In  Christians  at  Mecca  (London,  1909) 
Augustus  Halli  gives  accounts  of  sixteen  such 
visitors,  beginning  with  Ludovico  Varthema,  '  a 
gentleman  ol  the  city  of  Rome,'  who  reached  the 
forbidden  city  in  1503.  Since  the  publication  of 
Ralli's  collection  two  more  English  travellers  have 
been  added  to  the  list :  Hadji  Khan  and  W. 
Sparroy,  With  the  Pilgrims  to  Mecca,  1902,  London, 
1905 ;  and  A.  J.  B.  Wavell,  A  Modern  Pilgrim 
in  Mecca,  do.  1912.  Among  the  records  of  these 
pilgrimages  that  by  R.  F.  Burton  {Pilgrimage 
to  El-Medinah  and  Meccah,  London,  1855-56)  is 
classical ;  it  adds,  however,  very  little  topographi- 
cal information  to  that  which  had  been  given  to 
the  world  by  J.  L.  Burckhardt  (Travels  in  Arabia, 
London,  1829).  Of  the  others  the  account  of  the 
city  by  Snouck  Hurgronje  (op.  cit.,  1885)  is  the 
most  important.  In  several  cases  the  travellers 
were  so  fully  occupied  with  the  task  of  preserving 
their  lives  that  they  had  no  time  to  make  observa- 
tions of  value ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  veracity 
of  the  narrators  has  been  questioned,  not  without 
cause.  Besides  these  accounts  by  Europeans  there 
are  many  in  existence  by  Muslims,  some  of  whom 
have  employed  the  Frencli  language.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  number  of  the  former  who  have  succeeded 
in  witnessing  the  pilgrimage  and  returning  to  tell 
the  tale  is  small  compared  with  that  of  those  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  attempt ;  and  those 
who  have  accomplished  the  task  safely  have  in 
most  cases  done  so  by  the  exercise  of  great  cunning 
and  ingenuity.  The  plan  of  H.  Maltzan  (  Wallfahrt 
nark  Mclcka,  Leipzig,  1865),  who,  in  order  to  pass 
for  a  Muslim,  borrowed  the  personality  of  an 
Algerian,  the  latter  undertaking  to  remain  in 
hiding  for  the  necessary  period,  may  be  commended 
both  for  l>oldness  and  for  astuteness ;  it  was  not, 
however,  free  from  danger. 

LiTKRATURi.— The  auttiorities  are  cited  tliroughout  the 
article.  ]).  S.  MaRGOLIOUTH. 

MEDALS.— See  Coins  and  Medals. 

MEDIAN  RELIGION.— The  religion  of  the 
ancient  Medes  is  one  of  the  must  difficult  and  dis- 
putable questions  in  ancient  Oriental  history. 
The  statements  of  the  earlier  classical  authorities 
are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Iranian  Avesta, 
and  fresh  elements  of  difficulty  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  actual  facts  are  these.  As  far  back  as  the 
14th  cent.  B.C.  the  cuneiform  documents  of  Boghaz 
Keui  liave  shown  that  there  was  an  Ar3-an,  but 
not  as  yet  Iranian,  population  in  Mesopotamia  who 
worshipped  the  gods  Mithra,  Varuiia  (written 
Uruwana  and  Aruna),  Indra,  and  the  twoNasatya, 
the  Vedic  correspondents  of  tlie  Dioscuri  (cf.  E. 
Meyer,  SBA  )(',  1908,  pp.  14-19).  In  the  9th  cent. 
BiC.   this  Arj'an  population  had  become  Iranian, 

1  Umm  aljurd,  Port  Said,  1316. 

'  Azraqi.  i>.  161. 

'  Yiqut,  hietionary  of  Ltamtd  Hon,  ed.  D.  S.  Hargolioutb, 
LODdon,  1907  ff.,  vi.  7*. 
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and  was  settled  east  of  the  Zagros  mountains, 
where  it  was  loiown  to  tlie  Assyrians  as  Madii,  or 
Medes,  a  name  also  written  Amadii,  like  Amardi 
for  Mardi.  From  this  time  forward  the  names  of 
the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Media  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  mentioned  on  the  Assyrian  monuments 
are  Iranian,  and  in  a  list  of  Median  princes  con- 
quered by  Sargon  in  714-713  B.C.  we  find  the  name 
of  Mazdaku,  proving  that  Zoroaster's  god  Mazda, 
'  the  Wise,'  was  already  worshipped  (cf.  also  F. 
Hommel,  PSBA,  1899,  p.  132).  The  name  of 
'  Mitra,'  the  sun-god,  is  also  found  in  the  tablets 
from  Assur-bani-pal's  library  at  Nineveh.  On  the 
other  hand,  Istuvegu,  or  Astyages,  the  last  king 
of  Ekbatana,  is  termed  in  the  inscriptions,  not 
'  King  of  Media,  but  '  King  of  the  Umman 
Manda'  or  'Hordes,'  an  archaistic  title  given  by 
the  Babylonians  in  early  times  to  the  northern 
barbarians,  but  applied  in  the  Assyrian  age  to  the 
Cimmerians  and  Scyths  (qq.v.).  The  similarity  of 
the  names  Mada  and  Manda  raises  the  question 
whether  the  Medes  of  the  classical  writers  who 
were  conquered  by  Cyrus  were  not  really  Scythians 
whose  religious  beliefs  and  practices  have  been 
transferred  to  their  Median  subjects  or  neigh- 
bours. 

Like  the  Medes,  the  Persians  also  were  Iranians.' 
But  here  again  the  inscriptions  make  it  doubtful 
whether  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  the  founders  of  the 
Persian  empire,  were  of  pure  Iranian  stock,  and 
whether  the  religion  of  Cyrus,  at  all  events,  was 
not  the  polytheism  of  Susa  (cf.  art.  ACHiEMENlANS, 
vol.  i.  p.  70).  Both  he  and  his  son  conformed  to 
the  ancient  worship  of  Babylonia.  Gaumata 
(Gomates),  '  the  Magian,'  is  expressly  stated  by 
Darius  (L'/t.  [Pers.  te.vt]  i.  63  f.)  to  have  destroyed 
the  ayadand,  or  '  prayer-chapels,'  of  Persia,  a 
word  which  is  translated  '  temples  of  the  gods'  in 
the  Babylonian  version  of  the  Behistiin  inscription. 
These  Darius  clajms  to  have  restored,  along  with 
other  possessions  of  the  Persian  and  Median 
peoples,  through  the  help  of  the  '  great  god  Aura- 
mazda,'  the  creator  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  who 
in  the  Susian  version  of  the  Behistun  inscription 
(iii.  77,  79)  is  specially  called  '  the  god  of  the 
Aryans.'  In  the  eyes  of  Darius  he  occupied  much 
the  same  place  as  that  occupied  by  Jahwch  in  the 
OT :  he  was  the  national  god  of  the  Persians  and 
Medes  and  supreme  over  all  other  gods.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  latter,  however,  was  admitted  :  at 
Behistun  Darius  says  that  he  was  assisted  not 
only  by  Aura-mazda  but  also  by  '  the  other  gods, 
all  that  there  are.'  Opposed  to  the  righteous 
law  of  Aura-mazda  was  'the  Lie'  (draaga),  the 
Achaemenian  equivalent  of  the  Zoroastrian  Angra 
Mainyu  (Ahrimau  [?.u.]).  But  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Zoroastrianisni  of  the  Avesta  in  the 
inscriptions  of  either  Darius  or  his  successors ; 
their  priests,  moreover,  were  not  Magians,  whose 
overthrow  and  massacre  were,  on  the  contrary, 
commemorated  in  the  festival  of  the  Magophonia  ;  ^ 
and  the  bodies  of  the  Persian  kings  seem  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  ordinary  way  instead  of  being 
thrown  to  dogs  or  birds  of  prey.^  This,  Herodotus 
says  (i.  140),  was  a  Magian  custom.'' 

The  date  of  Zoroaster  (Zarathushtra)  is  uncertain, 

1  This  is  the  general  view,  but  J.  H.  Moulton  {Early  Zoro- 
astrianism,  London,  1913,  pp.  228-23.^)  doubts  whether  it  is 
correct,  lie  hints  that  the  Medes  were  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  the  Ma^ji  (7.M.)  were  their  priests.  If  this  be  so, 
the  Medes  were  neither  Iranians  nor  Semites.  He  directly 
states  (above,  p.  243^)  that  the  iledians  '  belonged  to  neither  of 
the  two  great  races  which  divided  Nearer  Asia  between  them.' 
PniJek  {Gesch.  i.  S  ff.)  urges,  in  more  detail,  a  similar  view. 

^  For  a  somewhat  different  explanation  of  the  Magophonia, 
see  art.  Festivals  and  Fasts  (Iranian),  vol.  v.  p.  874  f. 

3  See  Moulton,  pp.  163,  192  f.,  202  f.,  217  ;  and  cf.  art.  Death 
AND  Disposal  ok  tuk  Dead  (Pars!),  §  15. 

■*  The  statement  of  Agathias  (ii.  22),  that  the  Medians  buried 
the  dead,  whereas  the  Persians  exposed  them,  is  almost  certainly 
wrong. 


liut  modern  scholarship  is  inclined  to  assign  it  to 
the  6th  cent.  B.c  . ;  and  Jackson  '  seems  to  he  right 
in  concluding  that  he  arose  in  Media  rather  than 
in  Bactria,  the  tradition  wliich  makes  him  a 
Bactrian  being  late. 

Zoroaster  is  unknown  to  both  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias,  the  earliest  mention  of  liim  occurring  in  a 
fragment  questionably  ascribed  to  Xanthus  of 
Lydia  and  in  Plato  (Alcib.  I.,  122).  Herodotus 
makes  the  Magi  a  Median  tribe  {i.  101),^  but  he 
also  implies  that  they  were  a  class  of  priests  (i.  140), 
and  he  describes  certain  of  them  as  interpreters  of 
dreams  (i.  107).  He  further  ascribes  to  them  the 
Zoroastrian  practices  of  reverencing  the  dog  and 
destroying  noxious  animals  (i.  140).  No  sacrifice 
could  be  otlered  without  the  presence  of  a  Magus, 
who  accompanied  it  with  a  hymn  (the  Avestan 
Gatha)  ;  and  there  was  neither  altar,  fire,  nor 
libation  (i.  132).  The  Greek  historian  adds  (i.  131) 
that  '  the  Persians'  (whose  priests  were  the  Median 
Magi)  had  '  no  images  of  the  gods  and  no  temples 
or  altars,  considering  the  use  of  them  a  sign  of 
folly.'  They  sacrificed  to  Zeus  (Ahura  Mazda)  ou 
the  summits  of  mountains,  as  well  as  '  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  to  the  earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to 
the  wiuds.'  The  worship  of  the  goddess  Anahita, 
and  presumably  also  of  Mithra,  the  sun-god,  re- 
ferred to  in  two  inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
(Susa  a,  4  f . ,  Ham.  5  f . )  was  borrowed  at  a  later  date 
from  '  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians '  (Herod,  i.  131).^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scourging  of  the  Helles- 
pont by  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  35)  is  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that  water  was  divine,''  and  in 
Herodotus's  account  of  Magian  religion  Avestan 
dualism  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  So,  too,  is 
any  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  The 
simplest  way  of  explaining  these  anomalies  is  to 
suppose  that  the  religious  system  described  by 
Herodotus  was  tliat  of  the  Medes,  among  whom 
the  Magi  were  a  sort  of  hereditary  priests,  like 
the  Levites  in  Israel ;  and  that  the  religious 
system  of  Darius  represented  the  religion  of  the 
Persian  aristocracy,  but  that  the  origin  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  two  were  the  same.  The 
conquest  of  Media  by  Persia  would  liave  intro- 
duced the  Median  forms  of  theology  among  the 
Persian  people,  though  their  influence  would  have 
been  momentarily  checked  by  the  overthrow  of 
Gomates  and  his  party,  who  perhaps  would  have 
stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Achse- 
menian  aristocracy  as  the  Pharisees  did  to  the 
Sadducees.  Meanwhile  the  reformer  Zarathushtra 
had  appeared  in  Media,  where  he  built  upon  pre- 
existing religious  beliefs  and  practices  and  attracted 
the  Magi  to  his  side.  The  result  in  the  course  of 
centuries  was  the  Mazdteism  of  the  Avesta. 

Literature. — A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Zotoaatcr  the  Prophet  of 
Ancient  Iran,  New  York,  1S9:> ;  C.  de  Harlez,  Avesta-,  Paris, 
1S81 ;  J.  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta,  do.  1892-93,  Etudes 
iraniinnes,  do.  1883  ;  Eduard  Meyer,  Gesch,  des  Altertums,  i.2, 
Berlin,  1909 ;  J.  von  PrAsek,  Gcsch,  der  Meder  und  Perser, 
Ootha,  1906-10;  G.  Rawlinson,  'Media,'  in  Fire  Great  Mon- 
archies of  tlie  Anc.  East.  W'M-ld,  London,  1S62-67  ;  J.  Oppert,  Le 
Peuple  et  la  langite  des  Mides,  Paris,  1S79  ;  A.  Delattre,  Le 
I'euple  et  I'empire  des  M^des,  Brussels,  18S3(  =  J/s'/n.  conronn^es 
.  .  .  parVacadimie  rojjale  .  .  .  de  Belgique,  xlv.,  pt.  1). 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
MEDIATION. — Mediation  is  a  word  of  extreme 
vagueness,  but  is  here  considered  only  in  its  techni- 
cal or  quasi-technical  applications  in  religion.  In 
a  sense  all  we  are  and  have  is  mediated  to  us  some- 
how. Our  vei-y  being  comes  to  us  through  our 
parents.  The  society  into  w  hich  we  are  born  and 
in  which  we  are  trained  mediates  to  us  most  of 

1  Zoroaster,  pp.  219-225. 

2  For  the  argument  that  Magianism  was  Median  in  origin  see 
esp.  Prasek,  ii.  114  ff. 

^  W.  Geiger  {Ostirdn.  Kutlitr  iin  Altertxnn,  Erlangen,  1882, 
pp.  488-492)  derives  the  Zoroastrian  fire-prif.^ts(rt/A?  at-ans)  from 
Media. 

■*  See,  however,  Moulton,  p.  215  f. 
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what  we  think  of  as  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  convictions.  The  greater  part  of  what 
comes  under  these  headings  is  not  original  achieve- 
ment of  our  own,  but  inheritance  or  education  ;  it 
comes  to  us  in  some  way  by  the  mediation  of 
others.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  our  own  what 
is  thus  raediat«d  to  us,  and  lo  become  possessors, 
as  it  were,  in  our  own  right  uf  w  hat  we  have  in- 
herited or  been  taught  ;  but,  to  begin  with,  every 
creature  born  in  time  owes  to  mediation  of  some 
sort  the  whole  capit-al  with  which  lie  adventures 
upon  independent  life. 

1.  The  NT  use  of  the  term  '  Mediator.'— The 
technical  use  of  the  word  is  most  easily  grasped  if 
we  start  from  that  application  of  it  whicli  is  most 
definite  and  concrete,  viz.  its  application  to  the 
work  of  Christ.  There  are  four  NT  ]>a.s.sages 
where  this  is  found  :  1  Ti  2»,  He  8«  9"  12--'.  In  all 
these  passages  Christ  is  represented  as  mediating 
between  God  and  man.  God  and  man  have  been 
estranged.  The  relation  which  normally  subsists 
between  them  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  work  of 
the  mediator  is  to  restore  it.  In  1  Timothy  this 
Avork  is  e.xplicitly  connected  with  the  redemptive 
death  of  Christ ;  there  is  one  mediator  between 
God  and  men,  Himself  man,  Christ  Jesus,  who 
gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all.  The  same  con- 
nexion is  implied  in  all  the  passages  in  Hebrews  ; 
there  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  the  mediator  of  a  new 
or  a  better  covenant.  The  covenant  is  the  religious 
constitution  under  which  God  and  men  form  one 
society,  or  live  a  common  life.  The  old  and  in- 
ferior constitution,  under  which  the  ideal  of  religion 
was  not  realized,  was  the  Levitical  one.  This  was 
annulled  because  of  its  ineffective  character,  and  in 

Elace  of  it,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus^.e., 
y  means  of,  and  at  the  cost  of.  His  incarnation 
and  sacrifice — comes  the  Christian  relation  of  men 
to  God.  In  this  the  ends  of  religion  are  really 
attained.  There  is  real  forgiveness  of  sins,  real 
purification  of  conscience,  real  and  abiding  access 
to  God,  and  all  due  to  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
This  use  of  the  terra  '  mediation,'  which  may  be 
called  the  specifically  Christian  one,  is  that  wnich 
has  been  mainly  developed  in  later  theology. 
Christ's  work  as  mediator  is  that  in  which  He 
interposes  between  the  holy  God  and  sinful  men 
who  are   estranged   from  each  other,  and  makes 

f)eace.  This  specifically  Christian  use  of  the  term, 
lowever,  is  only  a  continuation  of  its  use  in 
ordinary  relations.  In  ancient  as  in  modern  times 
a  State  or  a  person  could  offer  to  '  mediate '  between 
other  States  or  persons  at  war.  The  substantive 
ju«<rlTT)5  is  used  side  by  side  with  such  terms  as 
JioWoKT))!,  SiaiTjjT^s,  and   is  defined  by  Suidas  as 

=  tipi;>'oiroi6s,  'peacemaker.'  The  verb  tKnTdav, 
which  occurs  once  in  the  NT  without  an  object  (He 
6",  though  some  here  would  supply  rr)v  Inriffxtciv, 
'His  promise')  is  elsewhere  usually  transitive: 
fi.€<TiTev<Tai  Tiiv  SidXvffiv  ewoiVus  (Polyb.  XI.  xxxiv.  3) 

= '  to  achieve  the  settlement  by  friendly  mediation. ' 
A  state  of  hostility  or  estrangement,  in  which  the 
making  of  peace  is  the  work  of  a  third  party,  and 
can  therefore  be  called  mediation,  is  the  back- 
ground of  the  primary  Christian  use  of  the  term. 

2.  Extension  of  mediation  in  the  NT  from  re- 
demption to  creation.— But  even  in  the  NT  it  is 
not  limited  to  this  use.  It  is  not  only  that  peace 
with  God,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  reconcilia- 
tion, or  eternal  life  for  the  spiritually  dead  is 
mediated  through  Christ  and  His  redemption ; 
Christ  is  presented  also  as  the  mediator  of  creation. 
All  that  is  has  come  into  being  through  Him.  We 
find  this  stated  without  ex])lanation,  as  if  it  were 
self-evident,  or  an  agreed  proposition  among  Christ- 
ians, in  1  Co  8'.  It  is  expanded  in  Col  1'"-  with 
a  view  to  securing  to  Christ,  who  has  just  been 
referred  to  as  the  mediator  of  salvation  (in  whom 


we  have  our  redemjition,  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
[v."]),  a  place  of  dignity  above  all  angelic  powers. 
In  ColossiP,  apparently,  such  powers  were  recog- 
nized by  some  as  mediating  between  God  and  man 
in  a  way  which  trenched  on  Christ's  prerogative  as 
the  one  mediator  ;  and  it  w  as  an  effective  method 
of  precluding  this  to  show  that  all  such  powers, 
whatever  they  were  called,  owed  their  very  being  to 
Christ,  and  could  therefore  in  no  sense  become  His 
rivals.  The  connexion  of  ideas  in  He  1'  is  similar. 
It  speaks  of  a  Son  whom  God  has  appointed  heir 
of  all  things,  through  whom  also  He  made  the 
worlds.  The  'also'  implies  that  the  making  of 
the  worlds  through  the  Son  is  what  naturally 
corresponds  to  His  being  heir  of  all  things.  Prob- 
ably no  idea  in  the  NT  is  .so  hard  to  enter  into 
as  this.  AVhen  we  think  of  Christ  as  mediating 
between  (!od  on  the  one  hand  and  men  alienated 
from  God  by  sin  <m  the  other,  we  know  where  we 
are.  We  can  speak  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
and  tell  how  Christ  has  come  to  us  in  our  own 
estrangement,  and  made  peace  between  us  and 
God.  We  can  speak  of  Him  as  mediator,  because 
that  is  what  lie  has  been  to  ourselves.  But 
creation  is  not  a  process,  or  an  act,  of  which  ex- 
perience teaches  us  anything  ;  i^  is  not  apparent 
that  it  needs  to  be,  or  that  it  can  be,  '  mediated ' 
at  all.  The  OT  simply  says  that  in  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  How  does 
Paul  come  to  say  (Col  1"),  In  Him — that  is,  in 
Christ — were  all  things  created  ?  How  did  the 
thought  origiiiate  in  his  mind  ?  What  exactly  did 
it  mean  to  him  ?  We  cannot  accept  it  merely  on 
his  authority,  as  a  piece  of  information  about  the 
beginning  of  things ;  the  content  of  revelation — 
what  a  man  knows  by  the  inspiration  of  God — 
never  has  the  character  of  information.  Unless 
we  can  enter  into  the  origin  and  process  of  the 
Apostle's  thought,  we  can  never  really  appropriate 
the  idea  in  which  it  rests.  The  idea  that  not 
redemption  only  but  creation  as  well  is  mediated 
through  Christ,  that  to  Him  is  due  and  by  Him 
must  he  determined  not  only  all  that  we  can  call 
reconciliation  but  aU  that  we  can  call  being,  is  so 
unexpected  and  so  astounding  that  we  cannot  but 
ask  how  it  took  possession  of  his  mind. 

3.  Rationale  of  this  extension  in  Paul. — So  far 
as  can  be  seen,  (here  are  only  two  possible  explana- 
tions of  Paul's  attitude.  One  is  purely  formal, 
and  reduces  the  idea  of  mediation,  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  all  being,  to  a  pure  formality.  It  as- 
sumes that  Paul  had  identified  Christ  with  some 
supernatural  being  to  whom  this  attribute  or 
function  of  mediating  creation  already  belonged, 
and  that  with  the  identification  there  went,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  ascription  of  this  attribute 
or  function  to  Christ.  This  is  supposed  to  explain 
why  Paul,  when  he  introduces  the  idea  of  creation 
through  Christ,  does  it  simpliciter,  without  any 
justification  or  cxjilanation  :  lie  is  only  doing  what 
every  one  would  concede  who  agreed  with  him  in 
identifying  Jesus  with  the  Christ.  But  to  this 
there  are  many  objections.  As  far  as  can  bo 
known,  there  was  no  trace  whatever  in  the  Pharisa- 
ism in  which  Paul  was  reared  of  any  such  idea  as 
that  the  Messiah  was  participant  in  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Further,  though  this  may  lie  dis- 
counted as  a  subjective  impression,  Paul  writes  in 
Colossians  with  passionate  earnestness  on  this 
subject,  and  not  like  a  man  manipulating  borrowed 
ideas  which  have  no  vital  relation  to  his  experience. 
And,  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  Jewish  eschato- 
logical  Messiah  with  whom  Jesus  is  identified  by 
Paul,  but  a  supernatural  being  of  another  sort— 
the  Logos  of  popular  (ireek  pliilosophy,  of  whom 
such  things  were  predicated  as  Paul  predicates 
of  Christ  in  connexion  with  creation — then  the 
further  question  is  raised,  How  did  Paul  come  to 


wHhL.^!    ?^     ,   ^''"®  '^  ""  indication  in  his 

or    hTl.e  haH'«n°'-'r^*i""S  "^'''^  philosophy 
or  tnat  he  had  any  interest  in  ts  problems     The 

Logos  of  the  current  philosophy,  v  hich  did  niediatp 

^mehow  between  God  and^the  un  verse   "vas  tie 

neveTtlTnl'; n!^"'"  ,°'  "  ^/"^'^"''y  -'»'^"  »«  ^'d 
w„;L  naiuely,  how  the  transcendent  God 
was  to  come  mto  any  relation  to  a  material  worh' 
Paul  was  not  tinii hid  i...  n.:,. "ii^eiia   worn 
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,^  »u^  a,uj/  leiauon  10  a  material  wnrlrl 

Ox'prhets'o;'"}"'^'  ^-  "''?.^°y  nioie'thrthe 

hvinrhl^     *^  "^®^?'  Himself,  nor  does  he  ever 

bung  his  doctrine  of  creation  through  Christ  into 

*?y '■elation  to  it.     The  motive  and  the  mean  n- 

of  that  doctrine  must  be  sought  elsewhere  ^ 

A  real  clue   to  his  thought,  as  opposed  to  thi<; 

n"pa,?f  •  '"^^'.I'"'''*P«  bIfoJmd  in^inotL™ 

everyth  n.^''''He 'rn  ^  ^  Clnhti^u,  Christ  wis 

mnio     •  °      ^   ^^'^   reconciled  him  to  God  and 

made  him  a  new  creature.     He  had   init  him  in 

possession   of   the  final   truth  and   leitv    n  tie 

spiritual  world,  that  which  could  never  be  tran 

cS  h^^r  '7'-^'  T''  f'*''-  ^Vhen  he  1  ved  in 
tl,.Vf'  If  I'^ed  in  the  eternal  ,TOrld,  and  he  felt 
that  to  that  world  and  to  the  believer's  interest  in 
sav   'Al  'Jhr'''°^"''  be  subservient.     He  couW 

pk  tfl'XToK  tL^eS%i:V  I'oti'G^^f: 

Ro"4'"VJ  .-'led  .according  to  his  pu^se' 

!v;ti,     ;■       .  •    ■"^"  things'  here  must  be  taken 

without  restriction.     It  means  not  only  all  thai 

lasfSrt'^b'  ■'^"  it'"^*  '^'  Creation  iZst  i^  the 
of  our  ?r,.H  V"  ""nl"'^^  '^''"'  *^e  ^"^  and  Father 
ot  oui  Loid  Jesus  Chnst,  and  in  leaeue  with  His 

oj  ^oa  and  the  World,  Edinburgh,  1893,  p  323) 
t  must  be  built  on  redemption  1  nes  Ihat  s 
the  same  as  to  say,  it  must  he  built  on  Christian 

SrniialyTJif  "^^'''"'^  Cl.ristiansC  .,;'."  'be 
essentially  a  t  hnstian  world.  It  is  not  a  world 
in  which  anythkig  can  defeat  God's  purpore  in 
Christ;  It  IS  not  a  world  in  which  the  final 
w;.7/'^>"- ^  ?^  *^''"«*  o*"  be  frustrated  -it  is  a 
world  which  IS  essentially  related  to  Chris't,  to  His 
>vork  of  lecpncdiation,  and  to  His  supreme  place 
at  last  as  heir  of  all  things.  Now  is  it  not  le^iH 
mate  to  say  that  a  world  which  ^ascreaed^  or 

^h^""  ■fl^''"''./'''!''^'^  '"  "■■"  '^"d  through  Him' 
The  difticulty  of  apprehending  what  is  meant  bv 
the  creation  of  the  world  through  Chris"Ts  only 
one  aspect  of  the  difficulty  of  apprehending  Christ's 
pre-e.xistence,  and  that  again  fs  only  one  aspect  of 
he  omnipresent  and  insuperable  dilSculty  ofTefin 
Pvifin  ■■'^>^"";«  .°f  eteinity  and  time"^  If  pre- 
e.xistence  is  a  legitimate  way  of  expre.ssing  ufe 
absolute  significance  of  Jesus-the  fact  that  wiVn? 

r/that  thl'," /'^  ''T'^T'  t"'t"of  wh*t  God'Ts 
and  that  therefore  He  belongs  to  the  very  bein-  of 
God,  'before  the  foundation  of  the  wodd '-then 
the  mediation  of  creation  through  Christ  isale-itf 
mate  way  of  nutting  the  conWction  that  i^the 
ast  resort,  nnk  in  spite  of  appearances,  the  woild 
in  which  «e  live  is  a  Christian  world,  oiu  allv  not 
our  adversary,  or,  if  our  adversary,  one  "^io  is 
necessary,  that  in  conflict  ^^•ith  anl  victory  over 
sa^ad'.n^VTJ  that  we  have  found  the  Ly  o 
MpI  f  ;  "l*'  '■'"''  ""*  ''*»'•''  "-'tl'  tlie  speculative 
that  ^uJ!r'T  •^V"''*.  ""'  ^"^  ininieiiate,  and 
JlLrll  "'^ierial  and  spiritual  existences-thing. 
on  earth  and  in  heaven,  things  visible  and  invsiWe 

:^,ZtrV'^'''  ''^T"  '°  'T'e  .'.ediation  of  some 
supernatural  power  which  is  identified  in  his  mind 
we  cannot  tell  why,  with  Jesus.  He  doe.  not  start 
hus,  and  then  gi^■e  this  vague  speculat i  "e    dea  a 

tl^  Ch  hti«^^P"'T ''"",  ■^^■''^"  ''^  ^"-"^-^  ' »  e^P  ain 
starts  wH,ri  '■.e'J'-"'l'Hon.     On   the  contrary,  he 

demntion  wM  ."''  ■■""'  '""'  ^'"^  experience  of  re- 
through  HuWn?  u  '"'^'f"'  °f.f^«*'  i-'^  mediated 
uirougu  mm.     But  the  ledeiiiptiou  thus  mediated 


f'oZ'^f' "If  °f  absolute  significance.     It  involreg 

truth  and 'love"iVp^^'-'''r^rJ^^'  ^>'l'   '^<^  e'e™'! 
bruin  and  love  of  God  m  Christ :  it  kindles  a  Ii<Tl.f 

wo  id  iT«  "■"*^".  ™"^'  /^"  "°  eveiy'thing  tn  1 
^  oi   1  ,f  we  are  to  see  it  as  it  ia;  it  involves  no 

a  ly  a'cWii^"""  ''T  '\^'.  "'«  ^^■-'''  -  -'en« 
which  is  sH^l  "  T'^'i  ^'"*^*  '^  this  conviction, 
fnvm=  fi  •!  '.  '"^'o'^ed  in  Christian  faith,  that 
fo  nis  the  vital  content  of  Paul's  doctrine  that  all 
things  were  created  through  Christ.  " 

be  doubted  ''°l  „"'  ""'  f^'^'^'''  "'-^y'  of  eo^^e. 

theli.rhTnfn^  /^   '"   ?^"y  "°    ^"^'^  ^^"'W.  though 

tne  Jightning  does  not  shun  the  good  man's  nath 

impliea''is  tftZ%f  ''''''"''  '"ediated  tyX  t 
ri^nossfble  fn  i"  ^  '?/  constitution  of  nature 
ic  IS  possible  to  discover  the  same  principles  as  arw 

worth  T'P''/'  °"  "^  ">«  '"g'^est  poeiy ;  Word 
«orth  found   in  nature  not   an    adversary    or  a. 
"'4    Med-'V  "'•?  -^^-i"  "f  all  my  moral  befnT.'  "'  " 

usfng^ofdf  hL'"  "?^  ^"".^'^   Gospel-Without 
using  words  like  /iejlri,,  and  Meo-iT-efev  the  Fourth 

tInrus"u:^ofP?['"^.^  '^  nioreconscious  and  con 
n  w'^l^it^.^L*''^  ■''ei  °f  ."'ediatio       ' 


other  book  of  th^N^'^  Uavinrt^  Pro  ogue^u^ 
of  account,  it  is  mediation  in  the  specificarorfst 

whole'bo'A.^'^^f\^  P-^"'  '^"d  Hebre^^  The 
i^^No  L""^'''  ^e  «'^'"ed  "P  i"  the  phrase  of 
me'-  Itisfn  T  '.*u  ."°'°  "'^^  Fatlier,'^but  by 
me.  It  IS  to  Jesus  that  men  owe  all  the  blessinn^ 
which  constitute  salvation.  They  are  varLTsfv 
hr-bt^h""''  f«r""y  as  'lif^e'  and  .^:  S 
aloAe  V  ^^  ''°°'^'°  "■""  ^^'"""Sh  Him  and  Him 
tT\  ^"^  a  counter  or  complementary  truth  is 

thTFathe.-"bi';\^'T^"^P^'v    N°  -au'comesto 
JesusW  V.;n      1    ^-"^T^'  y^'  "°  '"an  comes  to 
rt  Tf ,«  f  1        .''1',°  "  '•'■''"'"  ^y  tbe  Father  (6") 
It  IS  as  though  there  were  powers  in   the  world 

m  W^w  'w bid  '^'  ^''''T'"^  ^'"''  -I'ieh  had  H  m 
in  view,  which  prepared  men  to  understand  Hira 
and  to  welcome  iSis  mediation  when  He  caii^' 
In  the  constitution  of  nature,  in  the  impress  on 
which  It  makes  as  a  whole  on  the  spirit  of  man  In 

uc'eTs  and  S  "''f'  "^  various'experlences'  o" 
wron'ed  nf  f  .  •  '•°^"T?°^''"f''  "f'ers  and  being 
wronged,  of  forgiving  others  and  being  forgiven 

ears  ^tnel'V'  rrV  'T^^''''  "^  ^^^^es  whicS 
Hears  witness  to  Christ  and  constitutes  a  provi- 
den    al  drawing  of  men  by  the  Father  to  the'son 

but  it  ^  only  when  we  receive  the  Son  and 
believe  in  Him  tfiat  we  truly  come  to  the  Father 
tW,*'^''^,  '>eB  of  religion  are  mediafed  to  us 
trough  all  the  e.xperiences  of  life ;  these  provide 

ind  nfake°??  "  "f  '"^'^P^'^We  basis'here  an*^  now! 
and  make    t    ndependent  of  any  particular  his 

,Z"^sZfTr~'^\  "{  ''"y  "^edi^ation  throu^i 

air    B,^tt  .T^f  ^^h'?.'V''ave  their  place  in   tT,e 

I.ast.     But  this  immediate  experience  of  relitrion— 

a  religion,  as  some  might  cafi  it,  of  pure  inward 

l'^s:1f^lH'P•"'"^"'y•  ^^;'"=''  "^'^^  its'^certaX  in 
Itself,  and  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  historical 
criticism  for  which  no  fact  is  biyond  01^^- 
does  not,  according  to  the  Evangelist,  enable  n°el^ 
to  dispense  with  wTiat  is  mediated  through  Jesus 
t  only  enables  and  prepares  them  to  appreciateft' 
t  IS  consummated  through  Him.  Onh  1  e  who 
has  seen  Jesus  has  seen  the  Father.     And  pa, a 
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doxictil  as  it  may  seem,  tliis  historical  mediation 
does  not  shake  the  certainty  of  religion  ;  the  per- 
fect religion  does  not  become  douhtful  because 
the  mediator  of  it  lived  in  time.  We  are  '  in  Him 
tliat  is  true,'  ami  he  tliat  believeth  hath  the  witness 
in  himself  (I  .ln5i»'K'). 

In  the  ^lroloJrue  the  idea  of  mediation  is  even 
more  explicit  than  in  the  body  of  the  Gosi)el,  and 
it  is  wider  in  its  ranj,'o.  The  lirst  three  verses  are 
more  speculative  than  anylhin;;  in  I"aul,  and  it  is 
diflicult  to  thiiilc  otherwise  than  that  tlie  author 
has  identilied  Jesus  with  tlie  Loj;()s  of  the  current 
philosojjhy,  and  that  he  is  speaking  of  Him  in 
terms  whose  antecedents  are  philosophical  rather 
than  evangelical.  The  very  ambiguity  of  the  term 
Logos  {rativ,  oratiu)  may  have  commended  it  to 
him.  It  suited  liim  equally  well  to  have  Jews 
feel  that  in  Clirist  they  had  Ciod's  last  word  to 
man,  and  to  have  (Jreeks  feel  that  in  Christ  tlu'_\ 
were  in  contact  with  the  reason  of  the  world,  the 
rational  princiide  or  truth  in  which  all  things 
lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being.  The  one 
knowledge  and  the  other  alike,  he  would  have 
held,  were  mediated  to  men  through  Jesus.  It  is 
by  no  means  clear,  liowever,  that  the  prologue 
makes  the  Logos,  as  distinct  from  the  historical 
Jesns,  the  mediator  either  of  a  universal  revelation 
of  God  to  man  or  of  a  special  revelation  of  God  to 
Israel.  The  interest  of  the  Evangelist  in  such 
speculative  ideas  is  perhaps  less  than  has  been 
assumed.  The  traditional  and  somewhat  grandiose 
interpretation  of  the  prologue,  according  to  which 
the  Incarnation  does  not  appear  until  v." — an 
interpretation  whiidi  has  so  commended  the  passage 
to  those  who  delight  in  the  idea  of  a  general 
revelation  in  nature  and  history  culminating  in  a 
final  and  adequate  revelation  in  Christ — is  almost 
certainly  wrong.  The  movement  of  thought  in 
the  prologue  is  spiral.  The  Incarnation  appears 
already  in  v.^,  and  the  history  of  Christianity  up 
to  the  time  of  the  writer  is  summarized  in  v.^ 
Revelation  in  its  full  and  specifically  Christian 
sense,  the  mediation  to  men  of  that  knowledge  of 
God  which  is  eternal  life,  is  accomplished  only 
through  Jesus,  the  ^yord  made  flesh.  The  differ- 
ence from  Paul  m.'iy  be  said  to  lie  in  this  :  in 
Paul  Jesus  mediates  revelation  through  redemption 
(we  know  God  as  Father  because  He  saves  us  by 
His  Son),  whereas  in  John  He  mediates  redemption 
through  revelation  (we  are  saved  from  sin  and 
death  because  through  Jesus  we  have  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Father).  Hut  the  distinction  is  true 
only  when  it  is  not  pressed.  In  both  writers  it  is 
the  specifically  Christian  sense  of  mediation  that 
is  vital  :  Jesus  is  the  mediator  between  God  and 
men.  The  wider  sense  of  mediation,  according  to 
which  Jesus  mediates  creation  as  well  as  redemp- 
tion, while  it  is  found  in  both,  has  not  the  same 
emjdiasis.  The  apostles  seem  to  feel  that  their 
religion  ultimatelj'  implies  this,  but  it  is  not  this 
that  directly  inspires  or  sustains  it. 

5.  Mediation  and  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Him- 
self.— The  most  important  of  questions  to  the 
Christian  religion  is  whether  this  specific  sense  of 
mediation,  which  is  not  onlj'  recognized  by  but 
pervades  all  tlie  apostolic  writings,  is  conl'irmcd 
when  we  turn  to  the  mind  of  Christ  Him.self.  lie 
never  speaks  of  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  but  was  He  conscious  of 
being  in  any  sense  a  mediator  between  God  and 
men  ?  Did  He  stand  between  them  to  any  intent  ? 
Did  men  in  any  sense  owe  to  Him  either  the  know- 
ledge of  God  or  reconciliation  to  God,  or  were  the.se 
supreme  spiritual  blessings  immediately  open  to 
them,  in  independence  of  Him  y  The  questions  have 
been  answered  in  both  ways.  Harnack's  famou.s 
tlirtum  {Das  Wesen  dcs  Chr'inUntums,  Rerlin,  1900, 
p.  91),  that  in  the  gospel  as  jneached  by  Jesus  the 


Son  hasnojilace,  but  only  the  Father,  is  so  qualified 
by  other  statements  that  its  author  can  hardly  be 
cited  for  the  negative.  Much  more  uncompromis- 
ing representatives  of  this  side  are  .1.  Weiss  and 
\\  .  Heitmiiller.  The  former,  in  Das  Urchristeptum 
(Gdttingen,  1914,  p.  364),  in  discussing  the  relations 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  faith  in  God  (in  Paul),  ex- 
plicitly renounces  the  idea  of  a  necessary  mediator 
of  salvation.  Christ  was  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  therefore  Paul  )iad  to  give  Him  a  place  in  his 
religion  somehow  ;  but  Weiss,  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  daring,'  declares  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  His  mission  and  work  in  the  nature  of  God, 
and  that  tJod's  eternal  love,  though  Paul  knew  it 
only  through  Christ,  must  h.ave  had  its  way  even 
if  Christ  iiail  failed  the  redeeming  work  of  the 
Father,  or  if  God  in  the  fullness  of  His  love  had 
been  able  to  dispense  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
There  is  not,  indeed,  any  appeal  here  to  the  mind 
of  Christ,  with  regard  to  mediation,  but  there  is 
the  expression  of  a  conviction  which  forecloses  any 
such  appeal  In  Heitiiiiiller's  Jesus  (Tiibingen, 
1913)  the  denial  is  even  vehement: 

'  It  is  quite  beyond  doubt  tliat  according  to  the  preacliiuj^  of 
.Teaus  we  have  to  do  in  relifrion  only  wich  an  immediate  relation 
of  man  to  God  :  between  God  and  'man  nothing  and  no  one  has 
l»lace,  not  even  Jesus.  Religious  significance  in  the  proper 
sense  Jesus  in  any  case  does  not  claim '  (p.  73). 

But  Heitmiiller  feels  a  certain  embarrassment 
when  he  deals  explicitly  with  some  words  of  Jesus. 
He  admits  that  they  disclose  not  merely  a  prophetic 
but  a  superprophetic  consciousne.ss — e.g.,  the  well- 
known  passage  Mt  1 1^.  To  be  the  bearer  of  a 
unique  revelation,  the  Son  simplicitcr — it  almost 
terrifies  us  to  think  of  it.  It  is  not  a  divine  self- 
consciousness,  but  it  is  almost  more  than  human. 
It  might  impel  us  to  ask  whether  it  was  compatible 
with  soundness  and  clearness  of  mind.  '  Here  is 
the  point  at  which  the  form  of  Jesus  becomes 
mysterious  to  us,  almost  uncanny  '  (p.  71).  F'urther 
on,  he  speaks  of  the  riddle  as  insoluble  (p.  89),  but 
apparently  he  thinks  that  he  has  reduced  it  to  less 
disquieting  jiroportions  when  he  writes  (p.  126) 
that  Jesus  seems  to  have  claimed  for  Himself  only 
that  He  is  the  way  to  the  Father.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  He  could  have  claimed  more.  The 
opposite  view,  that  the  place  which  the  NT  gener- 
ally assigns  to  Jesus,  as  the  indispensable  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  is  in  harmony  with  Jesus' 
consciousness  of  Himself,  is  argued  in  the  jirescnt 
wxiiex'sJes^is  and  the  fio.s/)c/ (London,  1908,  p.  159 11. 
on  the  self-revelation  of  Jesus).  The  argument 
covers  both  the  Johannine  iilea  of  the  mediation  of 
the  knowledge  of  Go<l  (as  in  Mt  1 1")  and  the  P.auline 
idea  of  the  mediation  of  redemption  (as  in  Mk  10"). 
What  it  does  not  expres.sly  extend  to  is  t  he  specula- 
tive idea  that  creation  as  well  as  revelation  and 
redemption  is  mediated  through  Christ. 

6.  Other  mediators  than  Jesus.— Emphasis  is  laid 
in  the  NT  on  tlie  exclusive  character  of  Christ's 
mediation  :  there  is  one  (iod,  and  one  mediator 
lietween  God  and  men.  This  is  the  idea  of  such 
passages  as  Ac  4'-  ('none  other  name  '),  Col  2'"-  ('in 
him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily, 
and  in  him  ye  are  made  full'),  and  He  7"  (the 
priesthood  w"liicli  does  not  pass  to,  or  cannot  be 
trenched  upon  by,  another),  as  well  as  of  Jn  14'. 
What  is  in  view  in  these  passages  is  the  idea  that 
Christ  in  His  work  of  reconciliation  may  have  rivals 
or  competitors,  powers  which  in  independence  of 
Him  i)repare  for  His  work,  or  stipplement  it,  or 
enable  men  to  disjiense  with  it.  This  is  unambigu- 
ously and  exhaustively  denied.  The  idea  of  media- 
tion in  the  Christian  sense  has  no  apniication  but 
to  Him.  Si)iritual  beings,  whatever  tlieir  name  or 
degree  —  principalities,  powers,  dominions  —  owe 
their  own  being  to  Him,  and  have  their  functions, 

1  '  \\\r  miisseu  C8  auuprecUen  .  .  .  ehrlicherweise  muss  man 
sageii '  (16.). 
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whatever  they  are,  in  a  world  which  He  has  recon- 
ciled to  God. 

The  exclusiveness  of  His  mediation  with  regard 
to  nature  (being)  as  well  as  redemption  is  strongly 
asserted  both  in  Col  1'*  and  in  Jn  P.  Probably 
in  both  these  passages,  as  well  as  in  1  Ti  2^,  there 
is  reference  to  forms  of  Gnosticism  which  it  is  ditB- 
cult  for  us  to  define.  For  ancient  thought  gener- 
ally, and  therefore  for  ancient  religion,  the  world 
was  full  of  invisible  powers  of  a  personal  or  quasi- 
personal  sort,  and  these  easily  asserted  a  place  for 
themselves  in  the  religious  life.  They  came  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul  in  ways  that  we  cannot 
appreciate,  and  the  interest  of  the  apostles  is  to 
expel  from  the  relations  of  God  and  the  soul  every 
power  but  that  of  Jesus.  Their  argument  is  that 
of  experience  against  uncontrolled  imagination. 
The  controversies  of  later  theologians,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  on  the  mediation  (intercession)  of 
saints  are  like  this,  but  not  identical.  Those  who 
admit  that  we  can  pray  for  one  another  have  no 
ground  for  denying  that  the  saints  can  pray  for  us. 
All  that  is  to  be  said  is  that  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  but  whatever  the  saints  may  do  for 
us  they  can  do  only  in  dependence  on  Jesus,  not  as 
mediators  who  might  bring  us  to  God  apart  from 
Him.  For  statements  on  opposite  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion see  Calvin's  Institutio,  III.  xx.  20-27 ;  West- 
minster Confession,  ch.  xxi.  2 ;  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Summa  Thcol.,  III.  qu.  xxvi.  art.  If.;  S.  J.  Hunter, 
Outlines  of  Dorjmatic  Theology,  London,  1895-96, 
§§574,  607  ;  K.  von  Hase,  Handbuch  der protestant. 
Polemik'',  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  294. 

7.  Mediation  in  the  OT. — If  we  look  back  from 
the  NT  to  the  OT,  we  find  much  everywhere  which 
can  be  described  in  terms  of  mediation,  though 
Hiahri^  occurs  only  once  in  LXX  (Job  9^^),  where, 
according  to  T.  K.  Cheyne  (EBi,  col.  3003),  it 
answers  to  'i'j'3,  and  means  a  person  who  could 
interpose  with  authority  between  Job  and  his  im- 
perfect or  arbitrary  God — an  arbitrator  who  would 
see  justice  done.  This  is  akin  to  the  diairrp-ris, 
defined  by  Aristotle  as  i  ixiaos,  and  often  found  in 
Greek  as  a  synonym  of  /ieaiTiji ;  but  it  is  hardly  the 
equivalent  of  the  NT  ixfahT]^,  whether  we  regard 
revelation  or  reconciliation  as  that  M'hich  comes  to 
men  through  Him.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  relations  of  God  and  man,  in  which  the  term 
mediation  is  properly  applied,  both  aspects  of  it 
pervade  the  OT.  Revelation,  or  the  knowledge  of 
God,  is  mediated  to  men  through  the  prophet.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  ask  here  how  it  is  mediated  to 
the  prophet  himself ;  for  the  purposes  of  religion 
he  obtains  it  immediately.  He  stands  in  God's 
council  and  hears  His  voice  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  God 
Himself,  or  such  an  echo  of  it  as  the  prophet's 
voice  can  utter,  that  is  heard  when  He  speaks. 
There  is  no  external  criterion  for  distinguishing  the 
true  voice  of  God  from  a  voice  which  speaks  lies  in 
His  name.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  Him  (Ps  25'^)  ;  they  have,  without  know- 
ing it,  what  the  NT  calls  (1  Co  12'»)  the  gift  of 
'  discernment  of  spirits.'  As  revelation  is  mediated 
through  the  prophet,  so  in  the  largest  sense  is  recon- 
ciliation through  the  priest.  The  Levitical  system 
may  have  been  very  imperfect — it  was  destined,  in- 
deed, to  perish  by  its  inadequacy  ;  but  the  idea  of 
it  was  to  enable  men  to  approach  G!od,  to  give  them 
peace  with  Him,  to  put  it  in  their  power,  in  spite  of 
all  that  they  had  done,  to  have  communion  with 
God,  living  as  members  of  a  .society  of  which  He  was 
the  head.  The  Levitical  system  does  not,  of  course, 
exhaust  what  the  OT  exhibits  of  the  mediation  of 
reconciliation.  Much  importance  is  attached  to 
prayer  :  the  hour  of  irremediable  ruin  is  come — the 
final  breach  between  God  and  His  people — when 
Jeremiah  hears  that,  though  intercessors  like  Moses 
and  Samuel  stood  before  Jahweh,  they  could  not 


turn  His  heart  toward  Israel  (Jer  15').  The  minis- 
try of  intercession  mediates  for  man  to  God,  as 
well  as  the  ministry  of  sacrifice — unless  we  reduce 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  regard  sacrifice  as  in 
essence  '  embodied  prayer.'  It  is  another  form, 
possibly  a  form  inferior  to  intercession  because  less 
spiritual,  of  showing  the  cost  at  which  reconcilia- 
tion is  mediated  to  sinful  men. 

8.  Later  developments  of  mediation. — Though 
the  main  content  of  mediation  in  the  OT  may  be 
condensed  under  prophecy  and  priesthood,  it  is  not 
quite  exhausted  there.  Especially  in  post-Exiliu 
literature,  where  the  transcendence  of  God  is  em- 
phasized till  it  depresses  the  soul,  we  find  inter- 
mediate beings  appear  whose  functions  are  wider 
and  less  defined.  Sometimes  they  have  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  sometimes  with  its 
government  in  nature  or  in  history ;  sometimes 
they  are  specially  concerned  with  Israel's  fortunes, 
or  with  the  giving  of  the  law ;  sometimes  they  are 
interested  in  individual  men,  attaching  themselves 
to  pure  souls  and  making  them  prophets  or  sages. 
Foreign  influences  as  wellasphilosophical  necessities 
determined  the  form  of  such  thoughts,  and  they 
grew  to  have  a  larger  and  larger  space  in  many 
minds.  In  A.  Bertholet's  Bibl.  Tkeol.  des  alten 
Test.,  Tubingen,  1911,  §  32,  there  is  a  sufficient 
account  of  this  faith  in  intermediate  beings 
{Hypostasenlehre),  so  far  as  it  can  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  Bible.  The  most  important  of  them 
was  Wisdom,  though  Wisdom,  curiously  enough, 
in  spite  of  Mt  11'^  Lk  11*,  seems  to  have  fallen 
out  of  favour  in  the  NT,  and  is  not  once  mentioned 
where  we  might  most  have  expected  it,  in  the 
Johannine  writings.  Perhaps  this  was  due,  as 
J.  Grill  has  suggested  (Untersuchungen  ither  die 
Entstehung  des  vierten  Evangeliums,  Tubingen, 
1902,  p.  199 f.),  to  the  frequency  with  which  in 
Gnosticism  <roipia  represented  a  lost  feon  which  had 
to  be  redeemed  (ef.  EBE  vi.  236  f.).  Next  in  im- 
portance to  Wisdom  came  the  Word  or  Logos.  On 
this  see  W^.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentums^, 
Berlin,  1906,  p.  399,  and  cf.  art.  Logos,  §  2.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  '  mediating '  is  developed 
at  great  length  and  with  infinite  inconsistency 
in  Philo.  It  can  be  best  studied  in  E.  Brehier, 
Les  Idees  philosophiques  et  religieuses  de  Philon 
cTAlexandrie,  Paris,  1908,  ii.  ch.  li.  f.  It  is  perhaps 
not  unfair  to  say  that  in  Philo  the  Logos  mediates 
between  God  and  the  K6fffi.os ;  that  it  mediates, 
further,  between  God  and  man  as  made  in  the 
image  of  God  and  participant  in  reason,  but  that 
it  is  not  a  mediator  in  the  specifically  NT  sense  of 
the  term,  i.e.,  a  mediator  of  redemption  between 
God  and  sinners.  The  verbal  coincidences  betv.een 
Philo  and  the  NT  often,  perhaps  always,  conceal 
a  wide  divergence  of  meaning.  A  full  discussion 
of  what  Jewish  belief  in  mediating  powers  eventu- 
ally came  to  may  be  found  in  F.  Weber,  Die 
Lehren  des  Talmud,  Leipzig,  1886,  ch.  xiii.  He 
enumerates  five:  (1)  the  angel  Metatr6n,  (2)  the 
Word,  oxMemra  (q.v.),  of  Jahweh,  (3)  the  Sh'khindh, 
(4)  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  (5)  the  Bath  Q61,  or 
heavenly  voice  through  which  revelation  is  given. 
Where  the  mind  starts  with  these  generalities, 
whether  in  a  more  speculative  or  in  a  more  religions 
interest,  it  does  not  seem  able  or  impelled  to  bring 
them  to  any  convergence  upon  a  single  mediator ; 
but  the  NT  writers,  starting  from  their  experience 
of  Christ  as  the  only  and  the  real  revealer  of  God 
and  reconciler  of  sinners  to  Him,  are  able  to  regard 
all  these  doctrines  of  mediating  hypostases  as 
hints  or  suggestions  of  what  they  possess  in  Jesus, 
and  are  not  afraid  in  a  manner  to  identify  Him 
with  them  all.  Whatever  they  promised  or  were 
intended  to  secure  has  been  finally  made  good  and 
secured  through  Him.  He  is  the  Wisdom  of  God 
— the  Key  to  the  world  of  nature,  of  history,  and 
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of  all  liuiiian  lifo  ;  Ho  is  the  Word  made  llosli  ; 
Paul  can  oven  say  (2  Co  3")  that  in  His  exaltation 
He  is  the  Spirit.  All  mediation  between  God  and 
sinful  men  is  summed  up  and  exhausted  in  Him. 
He  is  Himself  our  Peace.  But  all  mediation,  if 
the  name  is  legitimately  extended  in  this  sense, 
between  God  and  creation  is  also  transacted  through 
Him.  The  last,  however,  is  not  the  starting-point ; 
the  mind  rises  to  it  onlj'  inferentially  through  an 
overpowering  impression  of  the  absolute  signilieance 
of  Jesus  as  the  mediator  of  reconciliation  ;  it  is  one 
way  of  expressing  the  conviction  that  He  is  the 
Beginning  and  the  End,  the  First  and  the  Last. 

9.  Subordinate  sense  of  mediation  (means  of 
grace). — Mediation  in  a  subordinate  sense  is  the 
subject  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  means  {media) 
of  grace;  that  is,  of  tlie  divinely  appointed  ordi- 
nances through  which  the  salvation  of  (Jlirist  is 
brought  home  to  man.  Grace  is  mediated  tlirough 
these  ordinances,  especially,  according  to  Protestant 
theology,  through  the  Word,  sacraments,  and 
prayer.  The  conditions  under  which  the  use  of 
them  becomes  ettectual  for  salvation  — i.e.,  the 
terms  on  wliicli  grace  re.ally  is  mediated  through 
them— are  stated  in  all  the  confes.sions  in  more  or 
less  experimental  and  argumentative  forms. 

Comjiarative  religion  oilers  examples  of  media- 
tion more  or  less  analogous  to  those  here  considered. 
Wherever  there  are  religious  institutions  and 
customs,  they  are  mediatorial.  It  is  through  them 
that  the  spirit  of  a  religion  is  conveyed  to  those 
who  are  brought  up  within  its  pale.  Sometimes 
tliere  are  what  A.  M.  Fairbairn  used  to  call 
'developmental  coincidences'  between  other  re- 
ligions and  Christianity  where  there  is  no  real 
interdependence.  Thus  Mithra  was  called  /ucctIttjs 
in  the  hrst  instance  as  dwelling  in  the  air  which  is 
midway  between  heaven  and  liell.  But  the  local 
meaning  deei)ened  intoa  moral  one.  Mithra  became 
mediator  between  the  inaccessible  and  unknowable 
God  who  reigns  in  the  ethereal  spheres  and  the 
human  race  which  lives  its  restless  life  here  below. 
He  is  addressed  as  great  Mithra,  messenger  of  the 
gods,  mediator  of  the  religion  of  the  elect  (F. 
Cumont,  Lcs  Mysfdres  de  Mithra^,  Brussels,  191.'^, 
pp.  129, 139, 146).  Similar  phenomena  are  abundant 
in  the  religions  of  India.  But  we  nowliere  find  a 
relijj'ion  of  which  we  can  say,  as  has  been  said  of 
Christianity,  that  it  is  what  it  is  because  of  the 
presence  in  it  of  the  mediator. 

LiTEnATORE.— As  the  idea  of  medi.ition  involves  tliat  o(  llie 
nature  of  Christianity,  and  especially  raist^s  the  question  vvhother 
Christ  lias  a  necessary  place  in  tlie  Christian  relijjion,  and,  if  so, 
what  precisely  that  place  is,  and  what  it  implies  as  to  Christ 
Ilininelf  (Christology),  the  literature  ie  really  co-e.xtensivc  willi 
that  of  Christian  theology.  Older  discussions  of  main  ospects 
of  the  subject  are  to  be  foiind  in  J.  Butler,  Anatv<nj  o/Religum, 
ed.  J.  H.  Bernard,  Ijondon,  IBOO,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v.,and  J.  Martineau, 
Stxidira  of  Christianity,  do.  1875,  147fl.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned  In  the  article,  all  modern  \vriting8  on  NT  theology 
are  more  or  less  relevant,  but  the  formal  treatment  o(  it,  e\  en 
In  the  Jesus-Paul  literature,  is  not  frequent. 

James  Denney. 
MEDICINE.— See  Disease  and  Medicine. 

MEDICINE-MEN.— See  Shamanism. 

MEDINA.— Medina,  in  Arabic  with  the  article, 
means  '  the  Town,'  as  opposed  to  the  de.^ert 
(Quran  ix.  102,  121),  and  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  city  whither  Muhammad  fled  from 
Mecca,  sometimes  interpreted  as  'the  Prophet's 
City.'  Its  proper  name  was  Yathrib  (ii.  xxxiii. 
13),  evidently  the  'XiBpiwira  of  Stephanus  Byzan- 
linus  [s.v.)  and  the  AaOplwra  of  Ptolemy  (VI. 
vii.  31 ),  apparently  identical  in  origin  with  the 
Kgyptiun  AOpi^n  (indeed  a  form  Athrib  is  men- 
tioned). Another  name  which  is  sometimes  cited 
Im  Taibah  or  Tabah,  to  be  compared  with  tlie 
Hebrew  fob  (.Jg  11»,  etc.),  and  perhaps  with  the 


Greek  Qrifiri.  meaning  '  fragrant'  or  'good.'  Many 
more  names  are  collected  by  Samlifuli  (893  A.H.) 
in  his  monograpli  on  Medina  (Klmlfi^nt  alinnfa, 
Cairo,  12S.')),  but  these  are  mostly  honorific 
epithets ;  one,  however,  which  he  quotes  from  the 
OT  is  Salqah,  which  should  rather  be  Salkah 
(Jos  12",  etc.);  but  this  identification  is  certainly 
erroneous. 

Since  Stephanus  Byz.antinus  gives  the  relative 
adjective  of  Yathrib  as'laflfHTrirTji'is,  it  must  have 
been  the  home  of  some  persons  known  to  the 
Gneco-Konian  world  not  later  than  the  6th  cent. 
A.d.  ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  7th  cent,  there  prob- 
ably belonged  one  '  John  of  Yathrib '  menti<med  in 
a  letter  of  James  of  F.de.ssa  'to  John  Stylites'; 
this  Yathrib  is  identified  with  Medina  by  some 
writers  [ZDMG  xxiv.  [1870]  263),  but  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  there  can  have  been  a  'pre.sbyter 
of  Yathrib  =  Medina'  at  that  time.  For  the  early 
history  of  the  place,  then,  as  well  as  the  later  we 
have  to  rely  exclusively  on  Muslim  authorities, 
who  naturally  have  much  to  say  about  a  town 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of 
their  system.  It  is  unfortunate  that  their  notices 
of  its  pre-Islilraic  historj'  are  mainly  fabulous, 
though  they  must  contain  a  little  fact  as  well. 

The  settlement,  \vliich  is  often  called  '  Between 
the  two  labas,'  i.e.  volcanic  formations,  w.is  at  the 
commencement  of  Islam  a  joint  one  of  Arabs  and 
Jews.  The  former  were  grouped  in  two  tribes, 
the  Aus  and  the  Khazraj,  whereas  of  the  latter 
three  tribal  names  are  handed  down— Qainuqa', 
Quraish,  and  Nadir.  The  native  Jewish  tradition 
appears  to  know  nothing  of  these  colonies,  whose 
names  surprise  us ;  for  the  last  two  are  clearly 
Arabic,  and  the  first  apparently  so.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  had  a  dialect  (or  jargon  ?)  of 
their  own,  some  fragments  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Qur'an  (iv.  48),  but  are  exceedingly  puzzling. 
This  fact  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  sup- 

Position  that  they  were  Arabs  who  had  adopted 
udaism.  If  we  are  justified  in  attributing  to 
them  some  of  the  Jewish  matter  that  is  found  in 
the  Qur'an,  they  miLst  have  been  acquainted  with 
portions  of  the  Oral  Tradition,  to  wliieh  there  are 
occasional  references  ;  and  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  early  Islamic  lawyers  were  indebted  to 
proselytes  from  the.se  communities  for  certain 
technicalities  and  even  whole  maxims.  The 
personal  names  which  are  preserved  are  partly 
Hebrew,  partly  Arabic. 

The  Muslim  tradition  represents  the  JeAvs  a-s 
further  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Arabs  of 
Medina,  and  eng.aged  both  in  trade,  including 
lending  money  on  security,  and  in  ctiltivatioii  of 
the  soil ;  the  date  was  the  most  important  product. 
Further,  they  are  said  to  have  had  schools,  and  to 
have  w  ritten  Arabic  in  Hebrew  script,  as  was  done 
at  a  later  time  and  is  done  even  now.  They  were 
under  the  protection  of  theii'  Arab  neighbours,  and 
were  occasionally  compelled  to  fight  in  the  tribal 
wars,  much  against  their  inclination. 

Between  the  Aus  and  the  Khazraj  there  was 
a  long-standing  feud,  which  led  to  the  parties 
summoning  the  Prophet  in  the  manner  recorded 
in  his  biography.'  Hellenic  antiquity,  which 
furni.shes  many  analogies  to  that  of  the  Arabs, 
I)rovides  illustrations  of  this  expedient  for  putting 
an  end  to  civil  strife.  He  called  his  new  adhcrentS 
Ansfir,  '  Helpers,'  a  name  which,  according  to  the 
Qur'an  (iii.  4,'5,  Ixi.  14),  originally  Ijelonged  to  the 
apostles,  and  doubtless  is  a  popular  etymology  of 
Is  azarene. 

Like  many  other  statesmen,  the  Prophet  found 

in    external    warfare  the  best    remedy  for   civil 

strife  ;  and,  since  at  least  for  some  years  all  new 

adherenta  were  required  to  migrate  to  Medina,  the 

1  Ibn  Hisham,  ed.  F.  Wiistenfcld,  Ooltingen,  I8C0,  p.  286B. 
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town  grew  vastly  in  luapuitude  and  imiioitance 
during  his  despotism.  Neither  he  nor  his  immedi- 
ate successors  liad  anj'  taste  for  arcliiteeture  or 
other  forms  of  art,  and,  thougli  building  must  liave 
gone  on  for  the  housing  of  the  increasing  popula- 
tion, it  was,  like  the  Prophet's  mosque  and 
domestic  quarters,  of  a  primitive  kind.  There 
are  traditions,  probably  deserving  credit,  that  the 
former  had  to  be  repeatedly  enlarged  and  repaired 
during  this  period ;  but  reconstruction  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  appears  to  have  taken  place  lirst  in 
the  time  of  the  Umayyad  Walid  b. '  Abd  al-Malik, 
who  gave  orders  in  tlie  year  88  for  the  destruction 
of  the  older  building  and  the  houses  of  the 
Prophet's  wives,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  whole 
area  in  a  new  mosque  covering  200  x  200  cubits. 
According  to  Tabari  [Chronicle,  Leyden,  1879-1901, 
ii.  1194),  the  khalif  demanded  and  obtained  assist- 
ance from  the  Byzantine  emperor,  both  in  materials 
and  in  workmen.  The  new  mosque  was  elabor- 
ately decorated,  and  rewards  were  offered  to  the 
artists,  who,  however,  according  to  Samhudi's 
authorities,  were  at  times  guilty  of  profanity. 
The  whole  was  under  the  direction  of  Omar  b. 
'Abd  al-'Aziz  (afterwards  khalif),  who  introduced  a 
mihrab  and  four  minarets. 

In  160  A.H.  further  additions  were  made  by 
order  of  the  khalif  Mahdi,  and  his  successors 
repeatedly  repaired  and  decorated  it.  The  whole 
building  was  burned  down  in  the  year  654  A.H., 
and  restored  chiefly  by  the  Egyptian  Sultans, 
whose  successors  continued  to  adorn  and  enlarge 
it.  It  was  again  burned  down  in  886  A.H.,  and 
rebuilt  by  order  of  Qaitbai  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. This  was  in  the  time  of  the  local  historian 
Samhudi,  who  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
but  lost  much  of  his  property  owing  to  it. 
Qai'tbai's  is  the  existing  mosque.  Architectural 
details  connected  with  the  various  buildings  are 
given  by  R.  F.  Burton  {Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah 
and  Meccah,  L6ndon,  1855-56,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvii.),  who 
also  adds  some  details  for  the  period  since  Samlmdi. 
Apparently  a  certain  amount  of  destruction  was 
effected  by  the  AVahhabis,  who  also  plundered  the 
treasures ;  but,  when  they  had  been  forced  to  evacu- 
ate the  place  in  1815,  the  damage  was  made  good. 

Visitation  of  Medina  is  not  incumbent  on 
Muslims,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  dutiful  act,  the 
Prophet  having  said  :  '  Whoso  performs  the 
pilgrimage  and  fails  to  visit  nie  deals  undutifully 
by  me'  (quoted  by  9ariri,  Maqama  xxxii. ).  The 
visit  is,  of  course,  to  the  Prophet's  grave,  which  is 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  sanctuary  ;  for 
the  Sunnis  those  of  his  first  two  successors  and  his 
daughter,  who  lie  beside  him,  are  also  of  import- 
ance. For  a  description  of  the  tomb  itself,  w-hich 
is  screened  off.  Burton  goes  to  the  traveller  Ibn 
Jubair  (ed.  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  London,  1907,  p.  121), 
neither  having  seen  it  himself  nor  having  met  any 
one  who  had.  According  to  Ibn  Jubair,  a  place  is 
supposed  to  be  left  vacant  beside  the  others  for 
Isa  b.  Maryam  (i.e.  the  Christian  Saviour).  The 
European  fable  of  Muhammad's  coffin  being  sus 
pended  by  a  magnet  between  heaven  and  earth 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  Islamic  writers,  thougli  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  story  told  about  that 
of  Timur-Lenk,  whicli,  according  to  Ibn  lyfls 
(History  of  Egypt,  Cairo,  1311,  i.  347),  liad  to  be 
so  suspended  because  tlie  earth  was  unwilling  to 
receive  it.  Various  superstitions  connected  with 
this  tomb  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  European 
travellers,  especially  that  of  J.  F.  Keane  {Si.r 
Months  in  the  Hejdz,  London,  1887,  p.  225).  By 
some  puritan  sects  the  visitation  of  the  tomb  is 
regarcfed  as  idolatrous,  but  this  view  is  unusual. 

Medina  remained  the  political  capital  of  Islam 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Prophet's  lirst  three 
successors,  but  lost  that  position  in  the  civil  wars 


which  followed  the  death  of  the  third.  In  normal 
times  it  counted  as  an  annex  of  Mecca  (q.v.), 
whose  governor  was  responsible  for  it ;  hence  there 
is  a  dearth  of  native  chronicles,  and  Samlmdi 
makes  use  of  the  casual  notice  in  the  travels  of 
Ibn  Jubair,  somewhat  as  modern  European  writers 
use  the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the 
continued  residence  of  the  Prophet's  widows  and 
such  of  his  companions  as  were  students  or  devotees, 
it  became  the  first  university  of  Islam,  where  what 
are  called  'the   Islamic  Sciences'  were  founded. 


Numerous  jurists  arose  in  Medina,  and  presently 
a  canon  of  seven  was  formed.  The  people  of  the 
place  claimed  that  the  governors  should  consult 


tliem  about  all  cases  which  came  before  them  for 
trial.  As  late  as  200  A.H.  its  jurists  or  traditional- 
ists were  regarded  as  more  scrupulous  than  others 
(D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Ths  Early  DcvelopmeJit  of 
Muliammedanism,  London,  1914,  p.  73).  On  the 
whole,  the  school  of  Medina,  associated  \vith  the 
name  of  Malik  ibn  Anas  (q.v.),  was  supposed  to 
attach  more  importance  to  tradition  and  less  to 
inference  than  the  school  of  'Iraq,  which  had  been 
founded  bj-  Abii  ^anifa.  The  differences  which 
resulted  were  not  of  primary  importance,  though 
discussion  at  times  raged  fiercely  (see  Law 
[Muhammadan]). 

For  at  least  the  Umayyad  period  Medina  was 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  hterarj'  criticism  as  well. 
When  a  question  arose  in  Damascus  at  the  court 
of  one  of  these  khalifs  concerning  the  source  of  a 
certain  line  of  poetry  and  the  relative  merits  of 
certain  poets,  the  khalif  sent  to  the  governor  of 
Medina,  ordering  him  after  his  sermon  in  the 
mosque  to  refer  these  matters  to  the  congregation, 
whicn  proved  able  to  decide  them  (Aghdni,  Cairo, 
1285,  viii.  180).  It  would  seem  that  the  beginning 
of  Islamic  libraries  is  to  be  sought  in  Medina  ;  the 
poems  of  the  Prophet's  court-poet,  Hassan  b. 
Thabit,  were  kept  there,  and  the  copy  was  re- 
newed when  it  showed  signs  of  evanescence. 

Literature. — Of  the  work  o(  Samhudi  cited  above  the 
abridgment  was  published  12S5  A.H. ;  the  original,  of  about 
thrice  the  bulk,  exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  portion  of 
it  which  deals  with  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  summarized  by  F.  Wustenfeld,  Das  GebiH  von  Mcdijia, 
Gottingen,  1873.  Accounts  of  the  modern  condition  of  the 
place  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  records  of  pilgrimages, 
most  recently  in  those  of  Hadji  Khan  and  Wilfred  Sparroy, 
^^ith  the  rUgrima  to  Mecca,  VJOt,  London,  190.5,  and  A.  J.  B. 
Wavell,  A  Modem  PUgrim  in  Mecca,  do.  1912. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
MEDITATION.— See  Devotion  and  Devo- 
tional LiTEEATURE. 

MEDITATION  (Buddhist).  —  See  Bodhi- 
sattva,  vol.  ii.  p.  752  f.,  DhyAna. 

MEEKNESS.  —  I.      OT      conception.  —  The 

Hebrew  word  for  meekness  (nijj;)  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  ideas  of  humility,  poverty,  and 
affliction.  A  gieat  feature  of  CT  literature  is  the 
attempt  which  it  constantly  reveals  to  reconcile 
with  the  facts  of  experience  the  principle  that 
righteousness  brings  prosperity,  while  wickedness 
is  inevitably  followed  by  disaster.  In  view  of  the 
apparent  contradiction  of  this  principle  by  the 
facts  of  life,  some  OT  writers  (Ps  37,  Job)  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  to 
establish  the  ultimate  reality  of  this  principle  by 
insisting  that  the  suttering  of  the  righteous  and 
the  success  of  the  wicked  are  only  temporary.  In 
the  end  divine  justice  will  compensate  the  '  meek' 
(who  are  thus  identified  with  the  righteous),  while 
the  transient  prosperity  of  evil-doers  will  end  in 
calamity  and  downfall. 

2.  NT  conception. — Christian  teaching  derives 
the  concejition  of  meekness  from  the  OT,  but  en- 
larges and  spiritualizes  its  meaning  and  applica- 
tion.    The  deep  significance  attached  to  this  con- 
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ception  in  tlie  NT  lies  in  its  identification  of  the 
loftiest  ideal  with  tlie  profoundest  reality.  The 
meek  man  is  thus  defined  as  one  who  not  only 
'counts  it  better  to  suli'er  than  to  do  wronj;' 
(Plato),  but  as  one  who  'resists  not  evil'  (MtS^"). 
He  is  the  one  who  surrenders  the  immediati 
interests  of  life,  but  in  so  doinj;  he  is  not  emptying 
his  life  but  rather  filling  it  with  larger  interests. 
'In  ceasing  to  contend  for  his  own  rights  against 
others  he  makes  the  rights  of  all  others  his  own.' 
Accordingly,  Jesus  calls  upon  His  disciples  to 
surrender  even  the  most  obvious  rights  of  property 
(Mt  5^°).  Hut  the  giound  of  sucli  surrender  is  not 
the  denial  of  individual  rights  on  the  part  of 
Christ.  On  the  contrary,  lie  assigns  the  iiighest 
importance  to  individual  work,  and  He  confers 
upon  the  meek  a  title  not  only  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  also  to  the  inheritance  of  the  earth 
(Mt  5°).  Such  possession,  however,  is  to  be  realized 
only  through  spiritual  development ;  that  is  to 
say,  such  possession  is  not  to  be  won  by  self- 
assertion  or  by  insistence  upon  individual  interest, 
but  only  as  the  individual  identifies  the  common 
welfare  of  men  with  his  own.  Hence  Christ's 
refusal  to  take  part  in  a  selfish  struggle  for  private 
gain,  and  His  ultimate  conquest  of  all  opposition 
by  depriving  others  of  the  very  power  of  setting  up 
interests  in  oi)position  to  His  o^vn. 

3.  Philosophical  conception. — (1 )  Its  place  in  the 
historij  (if  c^/jira.— While  other  ethical  systems 
have  in  many  cases  been  characterized  by  lofty 
ideals  of  conduct,  the  profound  conception  of 
meekness  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
distinctive  of  Christian  ethics.  The  ethical  ideal 
has  generally  been  conceived  as  pleasure  in  some 
form  or  other.  Hedonism  (q.v.)  conceives  it  as  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment,  but  the  objection  to  this 
view  is  that  such  transient  pleasure  cannot  satisfy 
a  consciousness  that  is  not  momentary.  Eud.tnion- 
ism  (q.v.)  seeks  to  repair  this  defect  by  setting  up 
the  happiness  of  the  life  as  a  whole  as  the  summum 
bonum,  but  a  fatal  limitation  of  thi^  view  is  that 
the  happiness  of  life  as  a  whole  is  incalculable. 
The  balance  of  pleasures  and  of  pains  cannot  be 
adjusted,  and  tlie  values  of  competing  pleasures 
cannot  be  quantitatively  determined  though  they 
may  be  qualitatively  distinguished.  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  Utilitarianism  (q.v.),  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  still 
less  calculable  than  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
life  as  a  whole.  A  further  criticism  applies  to  all 
three  forms  of  Hedoni-stic  ethics — the  criticism 
that  pleasure,  if  sought  for  itself,  is  not  found. 
This  radical  defect  can  be  met  only  by  a  radical 
change  of  ethical  ideal.  What  the  nature  of  the 
new  standard  is  to  be  will  depend  upon  the  point 
of  view  taken.  If  this  be  the  standpomt  of  Christ- 
ian ethics,  then  the  ultimate  moral  standard 
cannot  be  lower  than  the  attainment  of  perfection  ; 
and  an  essential  factor  in  the  rule  of  conduct  by 
which  this  ideal  is  to  be  realized  is  the  quality 
of  meekness  {irpfdrris,  irpaifTtis,  later  form  TrpalVijs). 
True  huinbleinindedness,  gentleness,  consideration 
for  others,  self-respect  without  vanity,  reverence, 
and  perfect  humility — for  all  these  qualities  are 
connoted  by  the  term  '  meekness ' — alone  lead, 
according  to  Christian  ethics,  to  the  realization 
of  moral  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
attainment  of  real  temporal  prosperity.  In  NT 
phra.seology  the  meek  are  most  truly  happy  (or 
blessed),  because  theirs  is  not  only  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  but  also  the  inheritance  of  the 
earth. 

But  how  is  such  a  quality  of  character,  which 
has  for  its  distinctive  feature  an  utter  absence  of 
.self-assertion,  actually  lo  achieve  the  conquests 
and  acquire  the  possessions  which  are  thus  ascribed 
to  it! 


(2)  Its  relation  lo  the  doctrine  uf  emluiion. — Ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  it 
has  been  argued  that  in  the  evolutionary  process 
the  unworthy  or  '  unfit'  must  be  set  aside  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
There  are  some,  therefore,  who  maintain  that  by 
supporting  such  institutions  as  hospitals,  alms- 
houses, and  sanatoria  wc  are  retarding  the  process 
of  evolution.  It  is  argued  that  we  are  thus  breed- 
ing degenerates  and  criminals,  consumptives  and 
lunatics,  and,  worst  of  all,  taxing  the  sane,  healthy, 
and  law-abiding  citizens  for  their  support. 

But  this  view  fails  to  recognize  all  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  implies.  It  confuses  this 
principle  with  that  of  letting  the  weakest  go  to  tlie 
wall.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  by 
adopting  such  a  principle  we  should  blunt  our  finer 
feelings  and  should  therefore  sink  in  the  moral  scale. 
And  the  cost  in  time,  money,  and  eliiciency  for 
other  pursuits  that  is  entailed  in  our  care  for  the 
aged  and  diseased  is  negligible  when  compared 
with  the  moral  gain.  Thus  we  find  that  the  pre- 
servation of  t'le  infirm  and  consideration  for  the 
weak  are  strictly  compatible  with,  and,  indeed,  an 
essential  factor  in,  the  law  of  evolution,  inasmuch 
as  they  tend  to  develop  a  quality  of  human  char- 
acter which  has  the  highest  survival  value.  The 
growth  of  the  spiritual  Kingdom  and  the  domi- 
nance of  the  world  by  meekness  and  humility  are 
thus  progressively  realized. 

LiTKRATirRK. —  HDB,  art.  'Meekness*:  cf.  art,  'Sermon  on 
tlie  Mount,'  vol.  v.  p.  19 ;  W.  S.  Bruce,  The  Ethics  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Edinburgh,  1895,  The  Formation  of  Christian  Char- 
acter^, do,  1908;  H.  Sidgwick,  Outlines  of  Hint,  tif  Ethics, 
London,  1836,  esp.  ch.  Ui. ;  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics^, 
do.  1904.  A.  J.  HORROCKS. 

MEGARICS  {MeyapiKol).—FA\clides  of  Megara 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Megaric 
school,  though  it  would  be  more  correct  to  keep 
the  name  for  his  successors  a  generation  or  two 
later.  Euclides  himself  was  an  Eleatic  and  also 
an  '  associate '  [iraipo!)  of  Socrates.  The  account 
of  his  philosophy  given  by  E.  Zeller  {Philosophic  der 
Griechen,  II.  i.*,  Leipzig,  1889,  p.  244  f. )  is  vitiated 
by  his  adoption  of  Schleiermacher's  identification 
of  the  Megarics  with  the  '  friends  of  the  forms ' 
(dSuiv  <)>l\oi)  of  Plato's  SophiM,  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  few  fa\ts  we  know  about 
the  teaching  of  Euclides  with  the  theory  of  plu- 
rality of  forms,  and  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on 
Plato's  Parmcnides  (p.  149,  ed.  V.  Cousin,  Paris, 
1820-27),  states  quite  distinctly  that  tlie  '  friends 
of  the  forms'  were  the  'wise  men  of  Italy,'  that 
is  to  say,  the  Pythagoreans.  On  such  a  point 
Proclus's  testimony  is  conclusive,  for  he  had 
access  to  and  was  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Plato's  immediate  successors. 

The  most  trustworthy  account  tliat  we  have  of 
the  Megaric  doctrine  is  that  of  Aristocles,  the 
teacher  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (2nd  cent. 
A.D.),  some  extracts  from  whose  Histori/  of  Philo- 
siiph;i  are  preserved  in  the  Prcrparatio  Evangelica 
of  Eusebius  (xiv.  17).  Its  Eleatic  origin  is  at  once 
apparent  from  these,  and  Aristocles  expressly  says 
tliat  it  was  first  the  doctrine  of  Xenoplianes, 
Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Melissus,  and  later  of 
Stilpo  and  the  Megarics.  In  the  first  place,  they 
maife  it  their  business  to  '  throw '  (•.aro/SiiWfii', 
a  metaphor  from  wrestling)  all  sensation  and  ap- 
pearance, and  to  trust  in  reasoning  alone.  The 
method  which  they  adopted  was  that  elaborated 
by  Zeno,  a  method  which  was  known  as  '  dialectic' 
by  its  admirers  and  as  '  eristic  '  by  its  critics.  It 
consisted  in  showing  that  two  contradictoi-y  but 
pqually  cogent  conclusions  could  be  established 
with  regard  to  everything  without  exception,  and 
that  there  was  therefore  no  truth  at  all  in  any  of 
the  appearances  presented  to  our  senses.     That  is 
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what  Plato  calls  afriXoyia,  and  we  still  possess  a 
curious  fragment  of  a  work  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
generally  known  as  the  Dialexeis  (the  name  is 
without  authority),  which  applies  the  method  to 
certain  ethical  antinomies.  It  is  most  natural  to 
regard  this  work  as  a  product  of  Megara,  and  we 
know  that  the  Megarians  clung  with  special 
tenacity  to  their  native  dialect. 

The  efi'ect  of  this  criticism  is  to  leave  us  with 
nothing  but  the  One  or  the  Whole  (tJ  fV,  ri  SXov) 
and  to  deprive  the  Many  and  the  Parts  of  all  claim 
to  reality.  That  was  the  doctrine  of  Paniienides, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  Euclides  understood  it 
in  a  rather  difTerent  sense  than  the  founder  of  his 
school,  and  it  is  here  that  we  can  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  Socrates.  The  One  of  the  Eleatics  had 
been  a  continuous,  corporeal  plenum,  whether 
finite  (Parnienides)  or  infinite  (Melissus),  but 
Euclides  took  the  step  of  identifying  it  with  the 
Good,  which  was  'called  by  many  names,  such  as 
God,  Wisdom  [0p(5n;cris),  and  Mind  (voCs).'  It  was 
in  this  way  that  'the  Absolute'  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  its 
claim  to  be  the  sole  reality  was  based  on  the 
inherent  contradictoriness  of  all  appearance. 

The  p!iiloiO]ihy  of  Euclides  had  a  very  gi-eat 
influence  on  Plato,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
him  at  Megara  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  it 
is  to  this  influence  that  we  may  most  probably 
ascribe  the  unique  position  assigned  to  the  Good 
in  the  Republic.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for 
Plato  to  acquiesce  permanently  in  an  Absolutist 
doctrine  of  any  kind ;  for  that  excluded  from 
Reality  what  he  was  most  interested  in,  the  Soul, 
and  especially  the  best  Soul  of  all,  namely  God. 
The  Paniienides  and  the  Sophist  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  this  problem,  and  it  is  plain  that 
Plato  believed  himself  to  have  disposed  finally  of 
the  Absolute.  That  led,  of  course,  to  a  breach 
between  the  Academy  and  their  fellow-Socratics 
of  Megara,  and  from  this  time  forward  we  may 
discern  the  beginnings  of  a  distinct  Megaric 
school.  As  was  natural,  the  negative  dialectic 
was  more  zealously  cultivated  than  the  central 
doctrine  of  Euclides.  When  an  abstract  Absolute 
has  been  set  up,  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  said 
about  it,  but  the  dialectical  method  is  always 
available  for  the  criticism  of  rival  philosophies. 
Aristotle  was  naturally  the  chief  object  of  the 
Megaric  attack,  which  was  led  by  Eubulides. 
Aristotle's  own  logical  theory  was  to  a  large 
extent  moulded  by  this  situation,  and  the  title 
given  to  liis  course  on  fallacies,  the  Sophistici 
Elenchi,  bears  witness  to  it ;  for,  since  the  time  of 
'PXa.io's  Sophist,  the  old  term  had  been  revived  as 
a  name  for  thinkers  of  the  class  known  later  as 
Megarics.  The  fallacies  exposed  by  Aristotle  are, 
in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  Megaric  arguments,  and 
that  is  the  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  '  soiihisra  '  and  '  sophistry '  have  been  used 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  Many  of  these 
sophisms  are  well  known,  such  as  the  Liar  (^(vo6- 
jufi'os),  tiie  Veiled  Man  {4yKiKa\vix^vo%),  the  Heap 
(aapelT-q^),  and  the  Bald  Man  (-^aXo/cpiSs).  As  an 
extreme  specimen,  we  may  take  the  argument  of 
the  Horns :  '  What  you  have  not  lost,  you  have. 
You  have  not  lost  horns.  Therefore  you  have 
horns.'  Some  of  the  arguments  are  more  serious, 
however,  and  raise  the  problem  of  continuity. 
The  influence  of  Zeno  is  still  felt  in  the  ratio 
mentis  acervi  (irwpeiTijs  \47os),  referred  to  by 
Horace  (Epiat.  II.  i.  45).  The  most  important  of 
all  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  however,  was 
the  Kvpuvuv  of  Diodonis  Cronus  (t  c.  307  B.C.), 
which  continued  to  be  discussed  in  the  schools  for 
centuries.  Aristotle's  favourite  doctrine  of  poten- 
tiality and  acttnality  (Swom'S  and  ivipyeia)  was 
specially  objectionable  to  the  Megarics,  and  Dio- 


dorus  set  himself  to  destroy  the  conception  of 
possibility  altogether.  The  argument  may  be 
stated  thus  :  '  Nothing  impossible  can  proceed 
from  anything  possible.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
anything  in  the  past  should  be  other  than  it  is. 
If  it  had  ever  been  possible  still  further  in  the  past 
for  it  to  be  other  than  it  is,  then  an  impossibility 
must  have  proceeded  from  a  possibility.  There- 
fore it  was  never  possible  that  it  should  be  other 
than  it  is.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  that  any- 
thing should  happen  ^^hich  does  not  actually 
happen.'  Chrysippus  confessed  that  he  could  not 
solve  this,  and  Epictetus  still  busied  himself  with 
it. 

The  definite  constitution  of  the  Alegaric  school 
as  a  philosophical  sect  was  the  work  of  Stilpo  of 
Megara,  who  for  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Aristotle  (322  B.C.)  was  the  most  important  philo- 
sophical personalit.v  in  Greece.  When  Ptolemy  I. 
took  Megara  in  307  B.C.  he  tried  to  induce  Stilpo 
to  return  with  him  to  Alexandria,  but  the  invita- 
tion was  declined.  From  the  few  facts  that  are 
told  of  him  it  is  plain  that  he  revived  the  positive 
side  of  the  doctrine  of  Euclides  and  insisted  on  the 
sole  reality  of  the  One.  He  argued  that  to  speak 
of  man  is  to  speak  of  nobody ;  for  it  is  not  to 
speak  of  A  any  more  than  of  B.  In  the  same  waj', 
he  refused  to  admit  that  a  cabbage  shown  to  him 
was  cabbage.  There  was  a  cabbage  in  just  the 
same  sense  ten  thousand  years  ago.  As  he  further 
denied  the  real  existence  of  forms  or  species  {ei5i]), 
whether  in  the  Aristotelian  or  in  the  Platonic 
sense,  it  followed  that  everything  was  mere 
appearance.  But  what  distinguished  Stilpo  from 
all  his  predecessors,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  what 
made  Megaricism  a  reality  for  the  first  time,  was 
the  ethical  principle  which  he  deduced  from  this 
apparently  barren  Absolutism.  It  was  the  only 
ethical  principle  that  such  a  doctrine  can  yield, 
that  of  quietism  and  insensibility.  Plato's  nephew 
Speusippos  had  already  maintained  that  pleasure 
and  paiu  were  both  evils,  and  that  good  men  aim  at 
imperturbability  (doxXT/o-la),  and  the  word  'apathy' 
{airdBeia)  occurs  in  the  Flsitonic  Dejiiiit ions  (413  A), 
which  belong  to  the  early  Academy.  In  his 
Ethics  (1104'',  24)  Aristotle  alludes  to  those  who 
define  the  various  forms  of  goodness  as  airaffeiai. 
and  ripeixlai.  But  it  was  Stilpo  who  made  the 
doctrine  live.  Teles,  who  was  his  fellow-citizen 
and  a  little  later  in  date,  holds  him  up  as  the 
great  example  of  indiflTerence  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  he  was 
influenced  in  this  direction  by  the  Cynics ;  for  the 
doctrine  foUows  quite  naturally  from  his  denial  of 
reality  to  the  world  of  sense,  which  he  certainly 
derived  from  a  very  difl'erent  source.  As  Zeno  of 
Citium  was  a  disciple  of  StUpo,  we  may  certainly 
regard  him  as  a  spiritual  ancestor  of  Stoicism. 
The  same  tendency  was  represented  by  the  school 
of  Eretria,  whose  chief  representative  was  Mene- 
demus  (c.  352-278  B.C.),  and  which  regarded  itself 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  school  of  Elis,  which  looked 
upon  Phfedo  as  its  founder.  We  know  little  about 
it,  but  its  existence  bears  witness  to  the  growth  of 
the  quietist  ideal  and  its  intimate  connexion  with 
a  metaphysical  theory  which  rejects  the  appear- 
ances of  the  world  and  holds  fast  to  the  One 
conceived  as  absolute. 

LiTERATiRE.— There  is  little  literature  dealing  with  the 
Megarics  outside  the  general  histories  of  Philosophy,  and  what 
there  is  may  be  regarded  as  antiquated.  It  will  be  Bufficient  to 
mention  C.  Mallet,  Hi.iloire  di  I'icoU  de  iUgare  et  d^s  ^coles 
d'Elis  et  d'Eritrie,  Paris,  1S46.  JoHN  BURNET. 

MEIR.  —  Rabbi  Meir,  a  Jewish  sage  who 
flourished  in  Palestine  in  the  2nd  cent.,  belonged 
to  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Tannalm  (Rabbis 
of  the  age  of  the  Mishn.l)  ;  lie  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most disciples  of  Rabbi  Aqiba,  and  helped,  with 
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flieiu,  to  give  a  new  ini|mlse  to  '  tlie  study  of  tlie 
Law'  (i.e.  the  consolidation  and  development  of 
Jewish  religious  thought  and  practice)  after  the 
troubles  attemling  the  persecution  under  Hadrian. 
So  great  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
that,  by  one  authority,  those  disciples  are  styled 
'  Meir  and  his  associates '  {MUlr.  liab.  to  Lv  1"). 
liCarning,  mental  aciiteness,  and  a  ready  wit  com- 
bined with  a  lofty  character  to  make  him  the  re- 
markable man  he  was.  Ilis  parentage  and  birtli- 
place  are  either  uncertain  or  unknown.  Contrary 
to  the  Talmudic  practice,  he  is  cited  without  a 
patronymic,  and  his  doubtful  descent  gave  rise  to 
the  legend  which  made  him  a  s<m  of  Nero,  a  fabled 
convert  to  Judaism  (Gitlin,  SUfi).  Even  his  real 
name,  Meashah  (Moses),  wa.s  half-forgotten. 
When  Aqiba,  flouting  the  edict  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  continued  to  teach,  Meir  stood  by  him 
{T6s.  li'rakhOth,  ii.  6).  His  other  masters  were 
Kabbi  Ishmael,  to  whom  he  went  because  he 
deemed  himself  intellectually  unequal  to  the  task 
of  following  Aqiba's  discourses,  and — a  still  more 
interesting  fact — Elisha  ben  Abuyali,  who  was 
later  to  become  an  apostate  and  a  declared  friend 
of  the  Romans.  From  the  latter,  recreant  thongli 
he  was,  Meir  did  not  altogether  dissociate  himself 
in  after  years.  He  listened  to  his  doctrine,  and 
made  discreet  use  of  it. 

'Like  one  who  eats  dates,  he  devoured  the  fruit,  but  threw 
Rwa,v  the  stones'  (Uiigfgdh,  16&). 

His  motive  wa!  not  exclusively  love  of  learning  ; 
tliere  united  with  it  grateful  regard  for  one  who 
had  once  been  a  cherished  teaclier,  and  likewise 
the  hope  of  Avinning  back  the  renegade  ;  but  his 
relations  with  Elisha  were  viewed  with  suspicion, 
and  were  parti}'  the  reason  why  his  reputation 
with  his  contemporaries  fell  short  of  his  posthu- 
mous fame. 

Returning  to  Aqiba  later  on,  Meir  was  ordained 
by  that  master,  and  began  to  teach  in  the  Rabbini- 
cal schools.  In  his  discourses  he  availed  himself 
largely  of  the  Haggada  (the  homUetical  method 
of  Scriptural  interpretation)  and  also  of  fables 
and  parables.  Thus  it  was  said  of  him  in  later 
times  that  '  when  Rabbi  Meir  died  the  parable- 
makers  died  with  him'  {SO(ah,  49<»).  He  is 
credited  with  being  the  author  of  three  Imndred 
fables,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Talmudic  writings  (Sanhedrin,  386).  His 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  also  helped  him  in 
bis  Biblical  lectures.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  text  was  so  extensive  and  precise  that, 
when  once,  on  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  he  entered 
a  aynagoijue  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Purim 
and  found  that  there  was  no  copy  of  Esther  forth- 
coming for  public  recital,  he  ■nTote  out  the  entire 
book  from  memory  (T63.  M'gillah,  2).  For  this 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  text  he  was 
doubtle-ss  largely  indebted  to  his  profession  as  a 
scribe.  Compared  with  the  exegetical  methods  of 
his  immediate  teachers,  his  own  mode  of  inter- 
pretation may  be  said  to  have  been  rationalistic. 
Keen  and  bold  dialectic  played  a  large  part  in  his 
expositions,  so  that  it  was  said  of  him  (Sanh.  24a) 
that,  in  his  lectures,  he  was  like  one  who  uprooted 
mountains  and  ground  them  together.  He  amazed 
and  perplexed  his  col  leagues  by  his  daring  decisions. 

'  He  would  declare  the  unclean  pennilted  and  the  forbidden 
clean,  and  ^ive  his  reasons  '  {'Eruhh\n,  1.36). 

It  was  usual  to  regard  consecutive  passages  in 
the  Bible  as  neces-sanly  having  a  common  suDJect- 
matter ;  Meir,  however,  held  u  different  opinion. 
There  are  many  such  passages,  he  declared  (Sijihre 
to  Nu  25'),  which  have  no  organic  connexion. 
This  originality  of  his  was  viewed  differently  by 
different  minds.  Some  admired  his  r.iti<malism 
and  CDurage ;  '  Meir's  very  stall','  they  cried, 
'teaches  knowledge'  (Jems.  AilfuntDi,  ix.  1). 
Others  disapproved.  '  Enough,  Meir,'  protested  his 


colleagues  when  once  he  was  more  than  usually 
daring  {Miclr.  Bab.  to  Ca  1'-).  Nevertheless,  as 
Hamburger  remarks  (ii.  707  ;  as  to  the  protest  see 
I.  H.  Weiss,  Gcsrh.  ii.  15),  in  virtue  of  his  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  he  breathed  into  Judaism  the 
breatli  of  a  new  life.  As  to  the  Hfllakhi  (the 
body  of  decisions  on  ritual  practice),  his  orderly 
and  logical  arrangement  of  the  material  contributed 
greatly  to  make  the  compilation  of  the  Mishiia 
possible.  He  was  a  stringent  upholder  of  the 
ritual  Law  ;  but  he  was  even  more  strict  with 
himself  than  with  others. 
'  Never  have  I  presumed  to  set  aside,  in  m.v  own  personal 

Kractice,  the  decisions  of  my  colleagues  when  those  decisions 
ave  been  more  strineent  than  mine'  (Shabbdth,  I'Ma). 
His  strength  of  character  is  further  illustrated 
by  his  opposition  to  Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  II.,  then 
presiding  over  the  Sanhedrin  at  Usha.  To  Meir 
tiad  been  assimied  the  office  of  /mkhdm  of  that 
liody  (as  to  the  duties  of  that  functionary  see  JE, 
art.  '  I^akam  ').  Holding  Simeon's  knowledge  of 
the  Law  inadequate,  and  resenting  the  President's 
excessive  regiad  for  his  own  dignity,  be  conspired 
with  Rabbi  Nathan,  one  of  his  associates,  to  secure 
the  Patriarch's  deposition.  Simeon,  however,  de- 
feated the  plot,  and  it  was  the  conspirators  who 
were  ejected.  Later  on  Nathan  was  re-admitted, 
but  Meir  sturdily  refused  to  make  the  necessary 
submission,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  excommuni- 
cation in  consequence. 

His  domestic  life  was  at  once  happier  and 
sadder.  His  wife  Beruria  (Valeria)  is  one  of  the 
great  women  of  the  Talmud.  The  daughter  of 
the  martyr  Rabbi  Hananiah  ben  Teradion,  who 
suffered  under  Hadrian,  she  was  noted  for  both 
learning  and  moral  worth.  The  touching  story 
which  records  her  wonderful  fortitude  in  the 
hour  of  crushing  calamity  has  been  told  again 
and  again. 

During  Meir's  absence  at  the  academy  one  Sahhath  eve,  their 
two  sons  suddenly  died.  Beruria  withheld  the  sad  tidings 
from  her  husband  until  th«  day  of  peace  was  ended.  Then  she 
told  him  of  it  in  a  parable.  *  A  friend,'  she  said,  *  left  me  some 
jewels  to  keep  for  him  years  ago — so  long  ago  that  I  had  come 
to  look  upon  them  as  my  own.  Now,  of  a  sudden,  he  has 
claimed  them ;  but  I  find  it  hard  to  part  with  them.  Must  1 
really  give  them  up  ? '  '  Why  ask  sucti  a  question  ? '  answered 
Jleir,  'you  should  have  restored  them  already."  '  I  have  done 
so,'  she  replied,  as  she  led  him  to  the  death-chamber  (J/tdr. 
SlishU  to  Pr  311»). 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
Talmud  is  just  enough  to  admit  that  one  of  its 
greatest  sages  was  taught  by  a  woman  ;  Beruria 
instructs  her  husband  in  the  higher  knowledge  on 
another  notable  occasion. 

Annoyed  by  the  pin-pricks  of  uncouth  neighbours,  Meir 
angi-ily'calls  down  nnprecations  upon  his  tormentors.  Hla 
wife  rebukes  him.  '  Rather,'  she  protests,  *  let  us  pray  that 
they  may  live  to  repent ;  for  the  IValmist's  supplication  is  not 
"  Let  sinners  be  consumed  out  of  the  earth,"  but  "  Let  sin  be 
consumed  "'  (the  allusion  is  to  I's  104^,  where  the  Hebrew  is 
susceptible  of  Beruria's  interpretation  ;  for  the  story  see  B^r. 
10a). 

■rhe  Rabbi,  despite  a  certain  severity  and  in- 
tolerance, was  worthy  of  his  wife.  His  defects 
were  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  If  sometimes 
lie  set  his  face  like  a  flint  towards  other  men's 
\\  eaknesses,  he  was  strong  and  brave  when  life's 
sorrows  touched  himself.  He,  too,  could  jireach 
and  practise  the  great  duty  of  submission. 

Echoing  Ec  52,  he  says,  *  Let  thy  words  before  God  be  few  ; 
school  thyself  to  say,  •"'  Whatever  God  doeth  He  doeth  well "  * 
(1^.  61*).  And,  again,  '  As  we  should  thank  Ood  for  the  pood, 
so  should  we  praise  Hiin  for  evil  '(16.  486).  God  Himself  suffers 
with  His  Borrowing  children  (Miih.  .'Sank.  vi.  6). 

Expounding  in  novel  fashion  the  verse,  '  A  good 
name  is  better  than  precious  ointment ;  and  the 
day  of  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth'  (Ec  7'), 
he  said  that  death,  the  common  lot  of  men,  is 
good  for  those  who  pass  hence  with  a  good  name 
(B'r.  17a).  Again,  he  said  that  what,  according  to 
Un  1",  God  saw  and  proclaimed  'very  good'  at 
the  Creation  was  death  {Midr.  Rah.  U>  the  verse). 
The   section    of    the   Mishna    known    as   Abhith 
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(Ethics  of  'the  Fathers')  assigns  a  typical  maxim 
to  eacli  of  the  great  Talnmdic  kabbis.  Tlie 
luaxim  associated  with  Meir  reads  as  follows  : 

'Limit  thy  toil  for  worlilly  jfoods  ami  give  tliyself  t-o  the 
Torah  ;  but  be  lowly  of  spirit  "towards  all  men '  {A.bh6th,  iv.  10). 

Meir  was  clearly  no  Pharisee  of  tlie  baser  sort  ; 
to  be  a  sage  was,  for  him,  to  have  an  incentive 
not  to  pride,  but  to  humility.  To  study  the  Law, 
too,  was  not  an  end  in  itself  ;  it  must  be  made  an 
impulse  and  inspiration  to  the  noble  life.  Thus 
in  another  utterance  of  tlie  sage  he  pictures  God 
as  saying : 

*  Devote"  thyself  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  to  know  my 
ways  and  to  watch  at  the  gates  of  my  Law.  Keep  my  Law 
in  thy  heart  and  my  fear  before  thine  eyes ;  guard  thy  mouth 
from  sin,  and  purify  thyself  from  all  transgression.  Then  will 
1  be  with  thee  always'  {B'^r.  17a). 

Equally  notable  are  his  teachings  concerning 
social  duty.  Men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  outward 
appearances. 

'  Look  not  at  the  fiast,  but  at  what  it  contains  ;  there  is 
many  a  new  fiask  that  contains  old  wine,  many  an  old  flask 
which  has  not  even  new  wine  in  W  {KbhHh,  iv.  20). 

Nor  are  men  to  be  judged  by  the  honey  of  their 
words.  If  we  have  two  friends,  one  of  whom  ad- 
monishes us  and  the  otlier  flatters,  we  should 
love  the  former,  for  he  is  leading  us  heavenwards 
(Abhdth  d'  R.  Nathan,  29).  He  preaches  sincerity 
even  in  the  small  things  of  .social  intercourse  ;  he 
warns  us  against  inviting  a  friend  to  dinner  when 
we  know  that  he  will  not  accept  the  invitation, 
and  against  offering  him  a  present  which  we  be- 
lieve he  will  not  take  (B6raitha  HfilHn,  94a  ;  Tos. 
Babha  Bath)  a,  vi.  14).  It  is  a  man's  duty  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  ;  in  Rome  he  should  do  as  Rome 
does.  The  angels,  the  sage  points  out,  when  they 
came  down  to  earth  and  appeared  to  Aliraham, 
ate  like  mortals  ;  when  Moses  went  up  to  heaven, 
he  neither  ate  nor  drank  (Midr.  Bab.  to  Gn  18*). 
Applying  to  Aaron  the  words  (Mai  2*),  '  he  did 
turn  many  aw^y  from  iniquity,'  Meir  tlms  char- 
acterized the  great  high  priest : 

*  If  Aaron  chanced  to  meet  a  bad  man,  he  was  careful  to  salute 
him  :  80  that,  when  the  latter  next  time  meditated  an  evil  deed, 
he  said  to  himself,  "  Woe  is  me  !  how  shall  1  then  look  Aaron 
in  the  face?''  In  like  manner,  if  two  men  quarrelled,  Aaron 
would  go  to  one  of  them  and  say,  "See,  my  son,  what  thy 
friend  is  doing ;  he  is  beating  his  breast,  rending  his  clothes, 
and  crying :  '  Woe  is  me  !  how  can  I  look  my  friend  in  the 
face,  seeing  that  I  have  sinned  against  ium  ? '  "  Then  he  would 
go  and  say  the  same  to  the  other ;  so  that  at  length  they  em- 
braced and  were  reconciled '  {Abh6th  d'  R.  Ndthan,  12). 

Meir  has  left  many  maxims  on  the  self-regard- 
ing duties  also.  He  exhorts  us  to  contentment 
with  our  worldly  lot.  '  Who  is  rich  ? '  he  asks, 
and  he  answers,  '  He  that  hath  peace  of  mind  with 
his  riches'  (Shab.  25b).  'He  that  teels  shame,' 
he  says  elsewhere,  '  will  not  quickly  be  led  into 
sin'  (K'dhdrtm,  20a).  The  sin  of  Samuel's  sons 
(1  S  8'),  he  declared,  lay  in  their  demanding  what 
was  due  to  them  {Sfuib.  56a).  The  Law  (Ex  '22') 
ordains  that  a  man  who  steals  an  ox  must  make 
fivefold  restitution  ;  but,  if  he  steals  a  sheep,  the 
restitution  is  only  fourfold.  The  difference  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  unlike  sheep,  the  ox 
is  a  toiling  animal.  '  Here,'  cries  Meir,  '  is  a  proof 
of  the  worth  of  labour  in  the  sight  of  God  ! ' 
(M'khilta  to  the  verse).  In  common  with  the  Rabbis 
who  lived  under  Roman  rule,  and  with  the  early 
Christians  (see  E.  Gibbon,  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  London,  1901-06,  ii.  17), 
he  condemns  the  theatre  and  the  arena.  The  one  is 
'  the  seat  of  the  scornful '  (Ps  1'),  the  other  a  plaae 
of  execution  (a  reference  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
gladiatorial  contests)  (Abhdth  d'  R.  Ndthdri,  37  ; 
'  Abhddh&h  Zdrdh,  18i).  He  emphasizes  the  futility 
of  human  ambitions  by  an  apt  remark  :  man,  he 
says,  is  bom  with  his  hands  clenched  as  though 
he  would  grasp  the  whole  n  orkl ;  he  dies  with  his 
hands  wide  open,  for  he  takes  nothing  with  him 
(Midr.  Bab.  to  Ec  5"). 


Unliendiiig  to  the  ignorant  ('a)«  ha-are.f  [?.«.]) 
and  the  schismatic  among  his  own  people,  Meir 
shows  himself  tolerant  and  liberal  towards  men  of 
alien  creed. 

The  Gentile  who  gives  himself  to  the  study  of  the  I.aw  is  as 
worthy  as  the  Jewish  High  Priest;  for  Holy  Writ  (Lv  185), 
speaking  of  God's  statutes,  says  that  if  a  tnan  do  them,  he  shall 
live  by  them — a  man,  not  a  priest  or  a  Levite  (Bdbhd  Qammd, 
3Sa ;  Sank.  69a). 

He  had  many  conversations  with  Gentiles,  chiefly 
polemical. 

One  of  these  opponents  designates  Israel  a  people  contemned 
of  God,  driven  by  the  Master  from  His  house,  and  put  in  sub- 
jeL-tion  to  other  lords.  '  God,'  argues  the  controversialist, 
'has  made  you  exiles  in  our  midst;  why,  then,  do  you  not 
a'Jsimilate  with  us?"  Meir  protests  against  the  theory. 
'  Rather,'  he  aftirms,  '  we  are  to  be  likened  to  a  son  whom  his 
father  has  discarded  because  of  his  evil  life,  but  whom  the 
paternal  heart  is  ready  to  take  back  if  he  return  penitently' 
(A.  .Jellinek,  Beth  ham-llidrash,  Leipzig,  1863-78,  i.  21).  'If,' 
asks  another  disputant,  '  your  God  loves  the  poor,  why  does  He 
not  sustain  them?'  'In  order,'  Meir  replies,  'to  give  UB  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  Gehenna  by  the  practice  ol  loving- 
kindness  '  (Bdbhd  Bathra.  10a). 

Like  Aqiba,  his  master,  Meir  is  pictured  by 
the  Talmud  {Qiddilshtn,  8la)  as  undergoing  the 
temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  Satan,  so  runs  the 
legend,  appears  to  the  sage  in  the  form  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  who  would  entice  him  with  her  wiles. 
But  he  escapes  them.  The  legend  puts  in  concrete 
shape  the  traditions  concerning  the  Rabbi's  un- 
yielding rectitude  which  gathered  about  his  name. 
Another  story  tells  of  a  journey  which  he  once 
made  to  Rome  in  order  to  rescue  from  a  house  of  ill- 
fame  his  wife's  sister,  who  had  been  taken  captive 
after  her  father's  martyrdom.  It  is  said  that  his 
mission  was  successful  ( AbhSdhdh  Zdrdh,  18a). 

Born,  it  is  believed,  in  Asia  Minor,  Meir  died  in 
that  country.  He  enjoined  his  disciples  to  bury 
him  on  tlie  seashore,  so  that  the  waters  which 
laved  the  land  of  his  fathers  might  touch  his  bones 
(Jerus.  Kilayim,  32^).  '  He  had  no  equal  in  his 
generation '  is  one  Talinudic  appreciation  of  him 
['Erubhin,  13i) ;  and,  in  a  public  eulogy  pronounced 
on  him  at  Sepphoris,  Rabbi  Jos6  declared  him  to 
be  '  a  great  man  and  a  saint,  but  humble  withal ' 
(Jerus.  B'r.  ii.  7). 

Of  all  the  Tannaim,  Meir's  name  is  most  widely  known 
among  the  people.  In  the  house  of  every  pious  Jew  there  is  a 
money-box  hung  on  the  wall,  in  which  the  inmates  deposit  their 
alms  for  the  poor  of  Palestine.  This  box  bears  the  inscription 
'  Meir,  Ba'al  han-Nes*  ('  Meir,  the  wonder-worker '),  an  allusion 
to  the  miraculous  power  attributed  to  him  in  Talmudic  and 
popular  lore  (see  JE  viii.  436). 

LiTEBATURB.  —  W.  Bacher,  Die  Agada  dtr  Tannaiteit, 
Strassburg,  1890-1903  ;  Hamburger,  artt.  '  Beruria,'  'MairR.,' 
'  Religionsgesprache ' ;  H.  Graetz,  Geschichte  cLer  Juden, 
Leipzig,  1866-78,  iv.  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1891-92,  ii.);  J"£,  art. 
'  Meir ' ;  I.  H.  Weiss,  Geschichte  der  jud.  Tradition,  Wiina, 

1904,  u.  90fr.  Morris  Joseph. 

MELANCHOLY.— In  Greek  physiology  the 
bodily  constitution  of  an  individual,  his  appear- 
ance, his  liability  to  disease,  and  also  his  mental 
character  were  explained  by  the  proportions  in 
which  the  four  humours  were  distributed  in  his 
framework.  These  were  blood,  yellow  bile,  black 
bile,  and  phlegm,  the  predominance  or  excess  of 
which  gave  respectively  the  sanguine,  the  choleric, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic  '  tempera- 
ment.' Melancholy  (/xAas  and  xoXtJ)  was  thus  the 
mental  disposition  of  the  melancholic  temperament. 
The  terms  passed  into  literary  and  popular  use, 
although  the  doctrine  of  the  four  humours,  on 
which  the  distinctions  were  based,  was  forgotten 
or  discarded.  The  names  seemed,  in  fact,  to  cor- 
resjiond  to  certain  broad  differences,  bodily  and 
mental,  among  men,  and  writers  on  insanity  are 
still  careful,  in  their  description  of  cases,  to  indicate 
the  'temperament'  of  each  patient.  The  dift'er- 
enoes  are  now  made  to  depend  either  upon  the 
blood  or  upon  the  nervous  system,  or  both.  If  the 
blood  is  decisive,  the  difierente  may  be  sought 
either  in  its  substance — th«  number  of  red  cor- 
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pusoles,  etc. — or  in  its  circulation  ;  if  the  nervous 
system,  in  the  strength  or  the  rate  of  reaction,  or 
lioth.  Henle  made  use  of  the  conception  of  nerve- 
tone,  which  has  since  been  retained  and  developed 
{Anthropologisclie  Vortrage).  No  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  he  showed,  is  ever  wliolly  at  rest 
during  life  ;  every  stimulus  finds  a  certain  degree 
of  excitation  already  present  in  the  nerve-endings 
and  nerve-iibres  on  wHiicli  it  acts  ;  what  we  call 
rest  is,  therefore,  a  moderate  degree  of  activity, 
which  may  rise  or  fall,  and  which  is  maintained  by 
internal  stimuli,  acting  through  the  blood.  This 
is  the  '  tonus '  of  the  nerves,  their  preparedness  for 
act  ion  ;  the  higher  the  tonu.s,  the  stronger  the  re- 
action. On  the  nerve-tone  will,  therefore,  depend 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  individual,  his  prevailing 
emotional  attitude,  and  his  quickness  and  iirmness 
of  response.  A  low  tone  shows  itself  in  the  dull, 
heavj'  expression  of  face  (in  the  phlegmatic,  e.g.), 
the  relaxed  muscles,  the  deliberate  movements, 
the  tendency  to  '  run  to  fat ' ;  a  high  tone  in  the 
vivid  complexion,  alert  expression,  and  quick 
movements  of  the  sanguine  or  choleric.  The 
melancholic,  according  to  Henle,  has  also  a  high 
nerve-tone,  but  reacts  through  the  emotional  or 
affective  system,  rather  than  the  voluntary ; 
whereas  the  choleric  relieves  feeling  by  prompt  and 
strenuous  action,  the  melancholic  is  Jenied  this 
advantage ;  his  melancholy  is  the  brooding  upon 
and  nursing  of  emotions,  a  habit  from  which  genius, 
or,  it  may  be,  merely  hypochondria  and  hysteria, 
spring.  Wundt's  simple  formula  has  been  widely 
accepted  :  that  temperament  is  primarily  a  question 
of  emotion,  that  emotion  undergoes  two  forms  of 
change,  one  in  inten.'sity,  or  strength,  the  other  in 
rate  ;  hence  the  fourfold  division  :  strong  and  quick 
— choleric  ;  strong  and  slow — melancholic  ;  weak 
and  quick — sanguine  ;  weak  and  slow — phlegmatic. 
Strong  emotions  under  modern  conditions  mean  a 
predominance  of  pain  ;  slowness  of  change  means 
that  the  mind  takes  time  to  follow  out  its  own 
thoughts,  is  not  wholly  absorbed  by  the  present 
but  looks  to  the  evil  ahead.  These  tendencies 
characterize  the  melanchulic  [Grundzuge  der 
physiol.  P.iychologie^,  iii.  637).  The  scheme  is  too 
simple  to  ht  the  complexities  and  subtilties  of 
human  character,  however,  and  there  is  no  general 
agreement  even  as  to  the  number  of  distinct  tem- 
peraments, as  many  as  nine  having  been  suggested. 

I.  Melancholy  and  pain. — Melancholy  differs 
fromtheotherdispositionsin  beingawell-recognized 
temporary  emotion  or  mood,  as  well  as  a  prolonged 
or  permanent  trait,  and  also  in  being  in  an  extreme 
form  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  a  definite 
form  of  insanity — melancholia  or  mental  depression. 
It  has  formed  the  theme  of  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful books  in  our  language — The  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, by  Robert  Burton,  first  published  in  1621. 

The  melancholy  with  which  he  deals,  and  of  which  the  '  causes, 
symptoms,  prognostics,  and  cures '  are  set  forth  with  such  fer- 
tility of  illustration,  is  *an  habit,— a  chronick  or  continute 
disease,  a  settled  humour,'  but  it  is  built  up,  as  he  recognizes, 
out  of  'melancholy  in  disposition,'  which  is  'that  transitory 
Melancholy  which  comes  and  goes  upon  the  smallest  occasion 
of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief,  passion,  or  pertur- 
bation of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or  thought, 
which  catiscth  anguish,  dullness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  any  ways  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  delij^ht,  caus- 
ing frowardness  m  us,  or  a  dislike.  In  which  equivocal  and 
improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy  that  is  dull,  8.id,  sour, 
lumpish,  ill-disposed,  solitary,  any  way  moved,  or  displeased. 
.  .  .  Melancholy  in  this  sens«  is  the  character  of  Mortality ' 
(i.  164  (ed.  London,  18961). 

It  might  be  said  that  this  temporary  melancholy 
is  merely  mental  pain,  however  caused,  and  that 
the  permanent  disposition  or  habit  is  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  mental  pain  is  the  dominant  tone. 
The  expre.'oion  of  melancholy  is  that  of  pain,  the 
pale  face,  the  drawn  look,  lips' and  eyebrows  turned 
slightly  downwards  at  the  corners  ;  the  respiration 
slow  and  sighing,  the  pulse-beat  slow,  the  tempera- 


ture lowered,  the  nutrition-processes,  including  the 
appetite,  impaired,  so  that  the  body  seems  in- 
sufficiently fed.  One  of  the  immediate  consequences 
is  also  a  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  outer  impressions  j 
they  lose  in  clearness  and  distinctness ;  the  judg- 
ment follows  suit,  and  the  whole  mental  character 
is,  even  though  only  for  the  moment,  changed  for 
the  w  orse.     In  particular,  egoism  ilevelops  : 

'The  patient  thinks  only  of  himself  and  his  sufferings  ;  altru- 
istic passions,  family  affection  yield  to  an  egoism  of  the  most 
exacting  and  extreme  type'  (II.  Beaunis,  Lea  Sensations 
internes,  Paris,  18S9,  p.  193IT.). 

Mental  pain  may  be  less  acute,  but  it  is  more 
persistent  than  physical  pain,  and  it  has  the  same 
reverberation  throughout  the  organism.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  probably  artificial ; 
mental  pain  accompanies  all  physical  pain,  while 
in  its  turn  physical  pain — discomfort,  loss  of  nervous 
tone — is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  mental  pain. 
The  most  common  cause  of  the  former,  physical 
pain,  is  ,the  over-excitation  or  exhaustion  of  some 
sensory  or  motor  nerve  ;  so  the  most  common  cause 
of  tlie  latter,  i  lental  pain,  is  the  overstrain  or  e.\- 
haustion  of  the  brain  centres  and  tracts  concerned 
in  ideation,  emotion,  memory,  and  will.  Love  an<l 
over-study  were  two  of  Burton's  causes  of  melan- 
choly. So  melancholy  may  be  regardeil  as  a  pain 
of  fatigue,  as  due  to  excessive  functioning  on  the 
emotional  or  intellectual  side,  especially  when  the 
strain  has  not  been  rewarded  with  success. 

The  extraordinary  persistence  of  melancholy,  the  difficulty  of 
distracting  the  mind  from  it,  is  due,  as  BeauuLs  urges,  not 
merely  to  the  fact  that  its  causes — the  desires,  the  memories — 
are  persistent,  but  lalso  to  'the  sentiment  of  the  irreparable, 
whicn  is  at  the  root  of  almost  all  mental  pains,  the  idea  that  all 
is  lost  and  without  hope.  The  mother  who  knows  that  she  will 
never  see  again  the  child  that  has  died  in  her  arms,  the  artist 
who  sees  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  realise  the  ideal  of  his 
dreams,  the  inventor  whose  discovery  is  held  up  to  ridicule, 
thepoet  whose  vei-ses,  that  he  believes  to  be  inspired,  are  laughed 
at,  the  thinker  who  seeks  for  truth  and  finds  only  doubt,  the 
Christian  who  sees  the  foundering  of  his  belief  and"  of  his  faith, 
all  have  this  sentiment  of  the  irreparable,  of  the  lost  beyond 
return,  which  leaves  behind  only  nothingness  and  despair' 

(if),  p.  234). 

2.  Melancholy  and  the  sense  of  values. — Melan- 
choly is  the  mood  of  an  imaginative  mind  ;  it  is 
true  that  an  animal  is  sometimes  described  as 
'  melancholy '  ;  a  dog  that  has  lost  his  master,  a 
wild  animal  in  captivity  in  a  narrow  space,  a  bird 
deprived  of  her  mate  :  death,  even  self-inflicted 
death,  is  known  to  have  followed  such  misfortunes. 
So  a  child  may  be  '  melancholy '  after  the  loss  of  a 
mother  or  a  playmate.  But  in  the  strict  sense 
melancholy  is  an  adult  and  a  human  infirmity. 
Probably  the  time  of  its  greatest  frequency  is  the 
period  of  adolescence  ;  in  middle  and  old  age  it 
tends  to  disappear,  to  be  replaced  in  senility, 
occasionally,  by  a  state  outwardly  similar,  but  in- 
wardly different.  Byron's  lameness  and  Heine's 
and  Leopardi's  delicate  constitutions  have  sug- 
gested that  physical  disease  may  be  the  predispos- 
ing cause  to  melancholy  ;  but,  as  Metchnikofl 
points  out,  Schopenhauer  preserved  his  melancholy 
and  pessimism  to  a  vigorous  old  age,  while  there 
are  innumerable  cases  of  patients  suffering  from 
.serious  and  even  deadly  diseases,  yet  retaining 
theirnative  lightness  of  heart.  If  anything,  melan- 
choly is  more  common  among  the  young,  healthy, 
and  vigorous.  It  does  not  really  depend  upon 
the  health  at  all,  but  upon  the  sense  or  '  sentiment ' 
of  life.  The  tyjiical  case  is  Goethe,  who  in  his 
own  youth  passed  through  the  torment  which  he 
describes  in  'J'/ie  Sorrows  of  Werther,  and  had 
thoughts  of  suicide,  but  in  his  old  age  is  described 
as  casting  oil'  the  sickly  and  morbid  side  of  his 
character,  replacing  it  by  a  serene  and  even  joyous 
love  of  life  (K.  MetchnikoH',  lis.iais  optimistes,  pt. 
viii.).  The  intensity  of  feeling  is  greater  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old,  both  for  pleasure  and  for 
pain  ;  hence  they  are  more  impressionable  ;  but 
this  is  not  due  to" the  greater  vitality  or  sensitive- 
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ness  of  their  nervous  sj-stem,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  the  older  man  is  better  able,  through  his  ex- 
perience, to  interpret  the  impressions,  to  see  them 
in  their  true  perspective,  and  in  relation  to  life  as  a 
whole,  whereas  for  the  young  each  impression  is 
taken  in  isolation,  is  weighed  only  in  its  relation 
to  the  immediate  needs  or  desires  of  the  self. 
Hence  the  vivid  colouring  of  their  life,  the  higher 
happiness,  and  the  deeper  pain.  In  the  same  way 
melancholy  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women, 
in  the  northern  races  than  in  the  southern  races  of 
Europe.  A  northern  race,  perhaps  because  its 
civilization  is  a  more  recent  growth,  is  more  con- 
scious of  itself,  and  less  conscious  of  the  wider 
group  in  which  the  loss  of  one  individual  is  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  of  another.  It  was  mainly 
from  Russia,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia  that  the 
melancholy  school  of  writers  of  last  century — the 
Fin  de  Sieele — came.  Suicides  are  said  to  increase 
in  number  northwards,  and  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  suicide  is  melancholy  (see  Burton's  dis- 
quisition on  suicide  [i.  495] ;  and  Metchnikoft',  p. 
306).  At  the  back  of  all  melauUcholy  is  fear — fear 
of  pain  in  the  tirst  instance,  then  fear  of  loss,  of 
failure,  of  death,  of  society's  judgment  upon  oneself. 
The  greater  the  value,  or,  rather,  the  greater  the 
appreciation  of  a  good,  the  greater  the  pain  at  its 
loss,  and  the  greater  tlie  pain  at  the  prospect  of  its 
loss.  Hence  melancholy  is,  paradoxically,  more 
common  in  the  idealist  than  in  the  materialist. 
Paul  Bourget,  ^vriting  of  Baudelaire,  finds  the  key 
to  the  profound  melancholy  of  this  rather  repulsive 
figure  in  the  mysticism  and  idealism  of  his  early 
faith.  When  such  a  faith,  the  faith  in  the  eternal, 
has  been  strongly  held,  its  object  deeply  adored, 
the  loss  of  faith  in  it,  and  of  love,  is  irreparable. 
The  individual  may  no  longer  have  the  intellectual 
need  to  believe,  but  he  still  has  the  need  to  feel  as 
when  he  believed.  Thedesires  remain,  strengthened 
by  habit,  and  iji  the  sensitive  soul  their  influence 
is  irresistible  ;  yet  their  satisfaction  is  impossible. 
Melancholy  then  is  the  effect  of  failure  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  environment,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
belief.  The  stronger  the  resistance  of  facts  to  the 
realization  of  the  thinker's  dream,  the  deeper  his 
melancholy.  To  the  mystic  soul  faith  is  not  the 
mere  acceptance  of  a  formula  or  of  a  dogma  ;  God 
is  not  for  it  a  word,  a  symbol,  an  abstraction,  but 
a  real  being  in  whose  company  the  soul  walks  as  a 
child  in  its  father's,  who  loves  it,  knows  it,  under- 
stands it. 

Once  an  illusion  so  strong  and  so  sweet  has  gone,  says 
Bourget,  no  substitute  of  less  intensity  will  suffice ;  after  the 
intoxication  of  opium,  that  of  wine  seems  mean  and  paltry. 
Driven  away  at  the  touch  of  the  world,  faith  leaves  in  such 
souls  a  fap  through  which  all  ple-isure  slips  away.  The  more 
the  sufferer  tries  to  escape,  the  more  securely  is  he  held, 
until  at  last  there  remains  as  his  only  satisfaction  *the  re- 
doubtable but  consoling  figure  of  that  which  frees  from  all 
slaveries,  and  delivers  from  all  doubts, — Death  '  (Paul  Bourget, 
Essais  de  psychologie  contemporaine,  Paris,  1S92,  p.  21). 

Still  deeper  is  the  melancholy  of  unsatisfied 
desire,  when  the  failure  of  satisfaction  lies,  not  in 
the  resistance  of  external  circumstance,  but  in  the 
inability  of  the  subject  to  enjoy,  an  inability 
which  is  itself  a  mark  of  exhaustion  ;  it  is  the 
soul  that  has  lived  most,  felt  most  strongly,  in- 
dulged its  passions  to  the  full,  till  its  power  to  feel 
is  almost  destroyed,  that  finds  life  most  unbear- 
able. 

'  he  mensonge  du  d6sir  qui  nous  fait  osciller  entre  la  brutality 
meurtri6re  des  circonstances  et  lea  inipuissances  plus  irr^pa- 
rablea  encore  de  notre  sensibility  '  (ib.  p.  142), 

It  is  the  melancholy  of  nature  after  the  storm, 
of  evening,  of  the  grey  light  that  comes  after  the 
sunset,  of  the  brown  tints  of  autumn  trees — ex- 
haustion or  decay  after  stress  and  life. 

Less  tragic  is  tlie  melancholy  that  is  associated 
with  pensiveness,  deliberation,  thought,  as  in 
Miltotf s  II  Penmrotr    -the  melancholy  of  the  poet 


and  of  the  philosopher.  Beaunis  connects  this 
also  with  pain,  however.  \V'hen  man  reflects,  he 
is  forced  to  recognize,  according  to  Beaunis,  that 
he  is  bom  to  pain,  and  that  pleasure  is  only  an 
accessary  in  his  life. 

'  There  is  no  physical  pleasure  which  can  compensate  for  an 
hour  of  an'jina  pectoris,  no  mental  enjoyment  which  does  not 
disappear  before  the  pain  caused  by  the  death  of  one  we  love, 
no  intellectual  pleasure  which  is  not  annulled  when  we  think 
of  how  much  is  uniinown  in  our  fate.  Pessimism,  an  irrefutable 
pessimism,  is  at  the  root  of  every  reasoning,  of  erery  medita- 
tion '  (p,  222). 

Happily,  he  adds,  most  men  do  not  reflect  or 
meditate  upon  the  fate  either  of  themselves  or  of 
others  ;  their  interest  faces  outwards,  not  inwards  ; 
they  have  no  time  to  worry  over  problems  that 
great  minds  have  found  insoluble ;  or,  if  they  do 
worry  over  them,  they  are  able  to  set  their  worries 
at  rest  by  the  acceptance  of  a  solution  ready-made, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church  or  the  pastor. 

3.  Melancholy  and  exhaustion.— The  essential 
nature  of  melancholy  has  been  probed  more  deeply 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pathology,  and  in  various 
ways  the  idea  of  exhausted  or  decreased  energy 
has  been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  known 
laws  of  mental  activity. 

To  Bevan  Lewis  melancholy  means  nervous  en- 
feeblement ;  the  subject  is  no  longer  able  to  do 
easily  and  smoothly  even  tlie  most  familiar  and 
liabitual  acts ;  it  is  only  with  etibrt  that  he  can 
think,  or  attend  to  what  he  hears  or  reads. 

'  It  appears  to  us  that  the  true  explanation  is  due  to  mental 
operations  being  reduced  in  level  so  far  as  to  establish  conscious 
effort  in  lieu  of  the  usual  unconscious  operations,  or  lapsed 
states  of  consciousness  which  accompany  all  intellectual  pro- 
cesses. The  restless  movements  of  the  intellectual  eye  (in  the 
artist,  poet,  etc.),  as  well  as  those  of  the  state  of  "maniacal 
e,vcitement,  bespeak  in  the  former  case  the  e.valted  muscular 
element  of  thought,  and  in  the  latter  a  highly  refle-X  excitabil- 
ity, but  in  the  melancholic  these  muscles  of  relational  life  are' 
usually  at  rest,  the  eye  is  fixed,  dull,  heavy,  sluggish  in  its 
movements  and  painful  in  effort,  the  eyelids  are  drooped,  the 
limbs  motionless.  The  only  muscles  in  a  state  of  tension  are 
those  which  subserve  emotional  life,  viz,  the  small  muscles  of 
expression  '  (Textbook  on  Mental  Diseases,  p,  121),  'Failure  in 
the  muscular  element  of  thought  has  as  its  results  on  the  sub- 
jective side,  enfeebled  ideation  and  the  sense  of  objective  re- 
sistance *  (ii>.  p,  122), 

The  eye  sees  less  clearly,  the  mind  interprets 
less  accurately ;  the  will  acts  less  vigorously, 
and  less  effectively;  it  may  be  that  the  motor 
ideas,  which  are  the  cues,  if  not  the  excitants,  of 
action,  cannot  be  formed  or  recalled  accurately  in 
the  mind ;  hence  apathy  and  inaction.  The  en- 
vironment, the  non-ego,  appears  as  antagonistic  or 
foreign  to  the  self;  it  is  no  longer  the  world 
in  which  we  moved  freely  and  easily,  therefore 
pleasantly,  but  one  which  is  new  and  strange, 
which  resists  our  efforts  and  counters  our  desires. 
The  result  is  a  rise  in  the  subject-consciousness ; 
the  mind  is  thrown  back  upon  itself.  The  man 
broods  upon  his  sutJerings,  which  become  his 
wrongs,  and,  in  interpreting  or  explaining  them, 
suspicion  of  others  is  the  simplest  and  therefore 
the  most  frequent  way  out. 

According  to  Pierre  Janet's  interpretation, 
melancholy  represents  a  stage  on  the  way  to  misire 
psychologinue,  or  psychic  misery,  with  its  accom- 
panying disaggregation  of  the  personality,  and 
subjugation  of  the  conscious  by  the  subconscious 
or  unconscious  self.  There  are  innumerabledegrees 
of  attachment  and  detachment  of  acts  and  ideas  ■ 
to  the  self.  In  thought-reading  and  in  table-turn- 
ing we  have  simple  instances  of  how  acts  are  carried 
out  which  correspond  to  ideas  or  thoughts  in  the 
mind  of  the  subject,  yet  the  acts  are  neither 
voluntary  nor  conscious  on  his  part ;  he  is  aware 
of  the  result,  not  of  his  own  agency  in  it.  In 
spiritualism — the  possession  of  the  medium  by  the 
supposed  spirit  of  the  dead,  who  gives  llirough  the 
medium  information  which  the  latter,  in  his  normal 
state,  is  wholly  unaware  of  enjoying — we  have 
a  more  systematized    form  of    the  same    thing. 
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Finally,  in  hvpnotiain,  in  hysteria,  morbid  ini- 
I>ulses,  lixeil  ideas,  anil  obsessions,  there  are  vivid 
examples  of  how  thoughts,  or,  rather,  systems  of 
thoiiglit,  though  formed  by  the  individual,  may 
yet  by  the  conditions  of  their  occurrence  appear 
entirely  foreign  to  him  ;  he  is  their  slave,  they 
take  possession  of  him,  he  is  carrietl  away  by  them. 
Passions,  of  the  source  of  which  the  patient  is 
wholly  unaware,  dating  back  perliaps  to  a  forj^otten 
childhood,  may  yet  lead  to  actions  for  which  he 
cannot  recognize  his  responsibility,  which  he  may 
indeed  forget  immediately  afterwards  and,  there- 
fore, wholly  fail  to  connect  with  his  'real'  self. 
He  is  unaware  even  that  be  was  the  physical 
agent ;  any  proof  of  this  that  can  be  brouglit  forward 
must  have  a  shattering  ellect  upon  the  self-con- 
sciousness ;  the  patient  feels  that  he  no  longer  has 
a  grip  of  hiniselt,  that  he  may  do  some  incredible 
act  of  violence,  cruelty,  immodesty,  or  crime.  He 
becomes  estranged  from  himself — and  this  double- 
ness  is  itself  an  .added  source  of  depression  ;  it  is 
the  same  in  ellect  whether  the  two  personalities 
succeed  each  other  in  time,  as  alternating  person- 
alities, or  exist  simultaneously,  although  acting 
separately  ;  the  disaggregation  means  an  impair- 
ment of  the  self,  often  revealed  by  an  actual  loss 
of  intellectual  power,  weakened  concentration  of 
attention  and  w  ill.  The  subject  becomes  morbidly 
curious  about  his  own  feelings,  his  strength  of  will, 
his  health,  his  prospects  in  life,  etc.  This  sub- 
jectivity is  the  essence  of  the  melancholy  disposi- 
tion. It  remains  to  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
disaggregation  of  consciousness,  the  psychological 
misery,  of  which  melancholy  is  so  prominent  a 
symptom.  According  to  Janet,  the  cause  may  be 
either  physical  or  mental ;  physical,  as  the  exhaus- 
tion of  a  prolonged  illness,  or  of  a  sudden  shock,. 
or  continued  over-exertion,  as  in  heavy  physical 
strain  ;  or  mental,  as  in  the  shock  of  terror,  ex- 
cessive grief,  prolonged  mental  worry,  strong 
emotional  excitement  {e.g.,  religious).  The  great 
vital  crises,  at  puberty,  adolescence,  and  the 
change  of  life,  with  the  feeling  of  strangeness 
which  the  loss  of  old  and  the  gain  of  new  sensations 
and  impulses  bring,  are  common  causes  of  at  least 
a  temporary  disaggregation  and  depression.  The 
theory  is  not  widely  difterent  in  effect  from  that 
of  Bevan  Lewis ;  in  both  it  is  the  co-ordinating 
power  that  fails,  through  nervous  exhaustion  ;  the 
elementary  impressions  and  impulses  fall  apart,  as 
it  were,  into  their  primitive  independence  ;  the 
subject  seems  out  of  touch  with  bis  environment, 
is  unable  to  face  the  tasks  of  his  social  or  occupa- 
tional life.  According  to  the  degree  of  disaggrega- 
tion or  rise  of  subject-consciousness,  there  may  be 
simple  melancholy,  hysteria,  or  actual  insanity 
(P.  Janet,  L'Automatiiine  psychologique,  pt.  ii. 
cbs.  iii.  and  iv. ). 

4.  Melancholy  and  personality. — The  sense  of 
mystery,  of  strangeness,  of  possession,  that  occurs 
in  melancholy  deserves  to  be  considered  in  detail. 
In  melancholy,  as  has  been  shown  above  (§  3),  the 
sensations  are  less  (dear,  their  threshold  is  higher, 
the  I  perceptions  based  upon  them  are  blurred, 
partly  from  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  atten- 
tion, partly  from  the  absorption  of  the  mind  by 
thepain,  real  or  imaginary.  Theindividual  neither 
sees  nor  hears  so  clearly  as  before ;  the  commonest 
objects  may  look  strange,  the  most  familiar  voice 
sound  different ;  but  these  things  are  interpreted 
not  as  a  change  in  the  experiencing  subject,  litit  as 
a  change  in  the  objects  experienced.  One's  friends, 
one's  country,  one's  world  have  changed,  and  the 
subject  is  unable  to  face  the  great  activity  required 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  sphere.  Still  greater 
is  the  loss  of  clearness  in  the  memories.  The  most 
vivid  experiences,  when  they  can  no  longer  be 
clearly  and   definitely  recalled,  tend   to   lose   the 


warmth  and  intimacy  which  memories  of  'my  own 
experiences'  should  possess,  as  comiiared  with 
those  of  others  of  which  I  have  merely  heard  or 
read.  Thus  in  mental  exhaustion  and  depression 
the  memories  of  my  own  life  lose  their  emotional 
tone;  they  seem  to  belong  to  another  than  myself. 
It  is  true  that  this  state  lends  itself  to  analysis, 
and  that  the  habit  of  analysis,  ome  formed,  may 
continue  when  normal  life  lias  returned. 

Amiel  is  s&id  to  have  written  :  '  The  desire  to  know,  wlieii  it 
is  turned  upon  tlie  self,  is  punished  like  the  curiosity  of  I's^-che, 
t)y  the  flight  of  the  belovtci  object;  the  outwani-faciriy  look 
makes  for  health  ;  too  prolonged  u  looking  inwards  brings  us  to 
nothingness.  Byanal.\sis  I  am  annihilated.'  And  again,  *.\U 
personal  happenings,  all  special  experiences  are  for  me  pretexts 
to  inciiitAtion.  Such  is  the  life  of  the  thinker.  He  depersonal- 
ises himself  every  day  ;  if  he  consents  to  experiment  and  to  act, 
it  is  the  better  to  understand  ;  if  he  wills,  it  is  to  know  what 
will  ia.  Although  it  is  sweet  to  him  to  be  loved,  and  he  knows 
nothing  sweeter,  there  again  he  seems  to  himself  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  the  phenc-enon  rather  than  itsend.  He  contemplates 
the  spectacle  of  love,  and  love  remains  for  him  but  a  spectacle. 
He  is  nothing  but  a  thinking  subject,  he  retains  nothing  but 
the  form  of  tiiinus '  (see  L.  Dugas  and  F.  Moutier,  La  Diaper- 
^onnalisation,  Paris,  1911,  p.  188  fl.). 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  frame  of  mind 
in  the  milder  forms  of  melancholy,  as  that  of  the 
poet  or  artist,  like  Byron,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Heine, 
the  young  Goethe,  etc.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  is  a 
classical  instance  ;  they  are  not  real  experiencers, 
real  agents,  or  lovers,  but  mere  play-actors  so  far 
as  emotion  is  concerned.  Probably,  liowover,  their 
descriptions  are  the  more  accurate  in  that  they  are 
not  blinded  by  passion,  as  is  the  cheerful  ordmary 
mortal. 

A  somewhat  different  way  of  putting  the  case  of 
melancholy  might  be  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
S.  Freud  and  others  of  his  or  allied  schools — viz. 
that  depression  springs  from  the  influence  of  a 
morbid  complex  on  the  personality.  The  complex 
may  be  any  strong  emotional  experience,  shock, 
terror,  social  disaster,  etc.  Wishes,  desires,  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  the  shock-complex, 
are  repressed,  at  first  consciously,  while  suggestive 
ideas  and  associations,  which  arise  from  tue  same 
root,  are  expelled  from  the  mind  when  they  enter 
it.  But  a  train  of  thought,  when  expelled,  and  a 
wish,  when  repressed,  do  not  on  that  account  cease 
to  exist.  They  continue  to  live  in  the  subcon- 
scious or  in  the  unconscious,  and  may,  so  long  as 
they  are  incomplete  or  unrealized,  influence  the 
conscious  life  indirectly.  They  may  do  this  in  two 
ways :  (a)  the  complex  draws  off'  to  itself,  for  its 
repression,  a  considerable  degree  of  the  available 
psychic  energy  ;  the  individual  is  mentally  weak- 
ened. As  we  have  seen  above,  the  greater  efl'ort 
required  for  the  simplest,  most  habitual  acts  is  felt 
as  strain,  as  exhaustion,  as  pain  ;  the  self,  with  its 
distresses  and  difficulties,  becomes  more  and  more 
the  centre  of  attention.  (6)  But,  further,  the  com- 
plex, though  itself  driven  below  the  level  of  con- 
sciousness, and  shut  ott'  from  direct  connexion  by 
the  'censor'  of  consciousness,  is  still  enabled  dur- 
ing moments  of  relaxation,  half  sleep,  reverie,  dis- 
tracted attention,  etc. ,  to  send  disguised  messengers 
through.  These  take  the  form  of  dreams,  phobias 
or  terrors,  obsessions,  sudden  impulses,  etc.  For 
the  most  part  these  dreams  and  impulsive  acts  are 
protective  ;  they  are  a  means  of  realizing,  in  how- 
ever imjicrfect  a  way,  the  wish  inspireil  by  the 
complex  ;  but  the  subject  himself  may  be  wholly 
unaware  of  this  origin  and  of  their  meaning  ;  thej- 
seem  like  an  invasion  of  his  personality  by  a  foreign 
one.  Painful  experiences  and  memories  have  a  far 
greater  tenacity  of  life  than  plea.sant ;  they  have  a 
high  degree  of  '  perseveration,'  as  it  has  been  called, 
i.e.  the  tendency  to  force  their  way  into  conscious- 
ness, of  their  own  accord,  and  without  any  appa- 
rent stimulus  or  associative  link.  And,  again,  even 
the  slightest  of  associations  is  enough  to  drag  up 
the  painful   complex   or  its  substitutes.     On  the 
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other  hand,  such  memories  are  not  '  sociable '  ; 
they  do  not  bring  other  thoughts  in  their  train  ; 
especially  they  lack  '  determination  '-value,  the 
tendency  to  direct  the  mind  systematically  from 
one  thought  to  a  train  of  others  ;  they  tend  to  clog 
thought.  Tlie  subject  becomes  more  and  more 
conscious  of  inefficiency  in  his  profession  or  in  his 
social  life  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  failure  has  the 
usual  consequence  of  making  the  actual  failure  all 
the  greater. 

5.  Melancholy  and  pessimism. — Melancholy  and 
pessimism  are  two  sides  of  the  same  state  of  mind, 
the  one  expressing  the  subjective  attitude  and  dis- 
position, the  other  the  theoretical  interpretation. 
Happiness  becomes  a  dream  which  is  never  realized, 
and  which  it  seems  hopeless  to  pursue.  Subjec- 
tively, indifference,  apatliy,  want  of  feeling  ;  objec- 
tively, death,  seem  the  only  desirable  things.  Tlie 
ideas,  imaginations,  and  suggestions  that  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  melancholic,  according  to  a  well- 
recognized  law  (see  StoiTing,  Mental  Pathology,  p. 
222  ff.),  tend  to  be  of  the  same  emotional  tone  as 
that  of  the  disposition  in  which  they  are  called  up, 
i.e.  painful,  depressing  ;  the  melancholic  sees  only 
the  sad,  tlie  tragic,  the  bitter  side  of  things,  the 
pain  that  is  suffered,  the  sins  and  crimes  and  foUies 
that  are  committed,  not  the  pleasures,  the  kind- 
ness, the  goodness,  that  are  in  things.  Hence 
melancholy,  whatever  its  source,  has  played  a 
powerful  part  in  religious  movements.  It  is  not 
only  that  religion  and  its  history  furnish  the  melan- 
choly mind  with  a  cohort  of  images  of  the  most 
terrifying  type,  but  also  that  the  consciousness 
of  the  suffering  self  sends  it  to  religion,  to  the  idea 
of  sin  and  its  punishment,  as  the  most  obvious  and 
nearest  interpretation  ;  and,  finally,  that  religion 
offers  the  only  adequate  relief  and  hope  of  escape. 
Religious  melancholy  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Burton's  most  curious  dissertations  (pt.  iii.  sect.  iv. 
membrum  1.),  aiid  James's  Varieties  of  Bclir/ious 
Experience,  lects.  vi.  and  vii.,  on  '  The  sick  Soul,' 
give  a  modem  presentation.  It  is  there  shown  how, 
as  in  Tolstoi's  case,  melancholy  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  total  change  in  the  estimate  of  the 
values  of  things  :  things  that  seemed  of  the  utmost 
value  before  now  seem  worthless ;  they  excite  no 
emotion  or  interest  whatever ;  and  a  consequence 
of  this  is  that  the  world,  and  people,  look  different 
and  are  thought  of  differently — as  strange  and  un- 
real. It  is  also  sho^^^l  that  in  a  rational  being  the 
strangeness  and  change  of  feeling  incite  to  a  search 
for  a  reason,  for  an  explanation,  either  directly  in 
oneself  or  in  the  action  of  other  beings  upon  one- 
self. Either  of  these  ways  may  lead  to  religious 
conversion  and  relief. 

6.  Moroseness. — The  pathologist  Pinel,  in  his 
treatise  on  Mental  Alienation,  depicted  melan- 
cholies as  of  two  distinct  types — the  one  tilled  with 
enthusiasm  for  art,  for  literature,  for  all  that  is 
great  and  noble,  or,  among  ordinary  people,  merely 
pleasant,  lively,  and  affectionate,  yet  apt  to  tor- 
ment himself  and  his  neighbours  by  bursts  of  anger 
and  chimerical  suspicions  ;  the  other  is  the  type 
to  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  Louis  XI.  of 
France  belonged — men  who  are  gloomy  and  taci- 
turn, deeply  suspicions  of  others,  fond  of  solitude. 
Suspicion  of  others  is  the  dominant  mark,  with 
cunning  and  duplicity  of  the  most  dishonourable 
and  cruel  kind,  which,  if  power  is  added,  become 
fiercer  and  less  restrained  as  age  increases  (P.  Pinel, 
VAli(nation  mentaU^,  Paris,  1809,  p.  161).  This 
represents  with  some  accuracy  the  morose  type  of 
melancholy.  Moroseness  springs  from  the  disposi- 
tion to  regard  others  as  having  secret  designs  upon 
one's  property  or  life  or  place,  and  to  avoid  them 
in  consequence.  It  involves  extreme  self-centring 
and  rnisanthropy.  Melancholy  is  a  disease  of  the 
imaginative,    moroseness    of    the    unimaginative 
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mind — the  man  who  does  not  aspire  beyond  that 
M  hich  he  has  already  attained,  the  man  of  narrow 
range  of  ideas,  unable  to  appreciate  the  values  that 
others  place  upon  things,  especially  the  ideal  values. 
Probably  the  pivot  of  the  morose  character  is,  like 
that  of  melancholy,  fear  or  anxiety. 

As  de  Fursac  has  said  of  the  miser,  '  It  ifl  undoubtedly  true 
that  from  insecurity  springs  anxiety,  and  that  an.xiety  becomes 
a  torture  and  a  source  of  trouble  for  the  mind.  It  has  for 
effects  the  diminution  of  activity,  the  development  of  defen- 
sive tendencies  to  the  detriment  of  the  expansive  tendencies, 
the  cult  of  absolute  security,  and  the  horror  of  risii.  It  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  insociability  '  {L  Avarice,  p.  23X 

This  is  true  also  of  the  insecurity  of  power  or  of 
position,  in  narrow  and  selfish  characters  ;  there  is 
no  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  even  of  the 
family  ;  the  morose  man  sees  only  the  bad  side, 
the  weaknesses  of  his  neighbours  ;  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  or  any  kind  of  feeling  for  others  ;  he  is 
vindictive,  and,  if  opportunity  allows,  savage, 
brutal,  cruel. 

Literature.— R.  Burton,  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
Oxford,  1621  (by  '  Democritus  Junior  ' ;  the  author's  name  waa 
subscribed  to  an  '  Apologetical  Index  '  at  the  end  of  the  volume). 
For  the  history  of  the  theory  of  the  '  temperaments '  see  W. 
Volkmann,  Lehrbuchder  Psychohgie,  Cothen,  ISOlf.,  i.  205  9.  ; 
J.  Henle,  AnthropologischeVortrage,  Bruns\sick,  1S76,  p.  101  AT.  ; 
and  W.  Wundt,  Gnindzuge  der  physiologischen  Psychologic^, 
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Metchnikoff,  Essais  optimistes,  Paris,  1907  (pt.  vii.  *  Pessi- 
misme  et  optimisme';  pt.  viii.  'Goethe  et  Faust');  P.  Janet, 
L'Automatisme  psychologiqite,  Paris,  1889,  and  Les  Obsessions  el 
la  psychasthenic,  do.  1903 ;  T.  S.  Clouston,  Clinical  Lectures 
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A  Text-book  on  Mental  Diseases,  do.  1889. 

J.  L.  McIntyre. 

MELANESIANS.— I.  Extent  and  limits  of 
the  subject. — The  region  of  the  South  Pacific, 
which  is  called  Melanesia,  is  well  defined,  except 
on  the  western  side.  The  boundary  on  the  east 
lies  between  Fiji,  which  is  Melanesian,  and  Samoa, 
which  is  Polynesian.  To  the  south  the  Melanesian 
island  of  New  Caledonia  is  separated  by  a  consider- 
able space  of  ocean  from  New  Zealand,  ■which  is 
Polynesian,  as  are  the  small  islands  of  Micronesia 
on  the  north  from  the  Melanesian  Solomon  group, 
but  to  the  west  the  islands  of  Melanesia  overlap 
New  Guinea.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast 
island  are  Melanesian,  at  any  rate  in  language  ; 
but,  though  Melanesians  have  been  called  Papuans, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Papua,  or  New  Guinea, 
cannot  be  placed  as  a  whole  in  Melanesia.  Five 
distinct  groups  of  islands  are  without  question 
Melanesian:  (1)  the  Solomon  Islands,  'with  the 
groups  which  connect  them  with  New  Guinea ; 
(2)  the  Santa  Cruz  group ;  (3)  the  Banks'  Islands 
and  New  Hebrides ;  (4)  New  Caledonia,  with  the 
Loyalty  Islands  ;  and  (5)  Fiji. 

The  first  discovery  in  Melanesia  was  that  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  by  Spaniards,  under  Mendana,  in 
1567.  In  1595  the  same  voyager  discovered  Santa 
Cruz ;  and  in  1606  Quiros  and  Torres  discovered 
the  New  Hebrides  and  Banks'  Islands.  The  Dutch 
discovered  Fiji  in  1643.  French  voyagers  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  cent.,  and  finally  Captain 
Cook  in  his  second  great  voyage,  completed  the 
general  survey  of  all  the  groups.  In  the  records 
of  these  passing  visits  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  religion  of  the  natives.  The 
discoverers  saw  what  they  believed  to  be  temples, 
idols,  -worship  and  invocations  of  devils ;  they 
interpreted  what  they  saw,  as  succeeding  voyagers 
have  done,  according  to  their  own  conceptions  of 
savage  beliefs.  It  was  not  till  missionaries,  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  cent.,  began  to  live  in 
closer  intercourse  with  the  native  peojile  and  to 
learn  their  languages  that  any  certain  knowledge 
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of  Melanesian  religion  could  be  gained.  The 
followinj;  account  represents  in  the  main  the  know- 
ledge which  has  been  gained  by  tlie  Melanesian 
Mission  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  religion 
of  the  Fijians  is  considered  in  anotlier  article  (see 
Fiji).  The  account  here  given  has  been  drawn 
from  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Santa  Cruz  group, 
the  Banks'  Islands,  and  the  Northern  New  Heb- 
rides. It  has  been  gatliered  from  natives  of  those 
groups  in  native  langua>,'e,  and  much  of  it  has  been 
gained  from  what  educated  natives  have  written 
in  a  native  language.  Veiy  little,  however,  has 
come  from  the  u'^estern  Solomon  Islands  or  the 
Southcni  New  Hebrides;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  religious  beliefs  and  practices  in 
these  islands  do  not  differ  considerably  from  those 
of  the  central  parts  of  Melanesia. 

2.  Basis  of  Melanesian  religion. — From  what- 
ever source  they  may  liave  derived  it,  the  Melanes- 
ians  generally  nave  held  the  belief  that  their  life 
and  actions  were  carried  on  in  tlie  presence  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  power  superior  to  that  of 
living  man.  This  power,  they  thought,  was  all 
about  them,  attached  to  outward  objects,  such  as 
stones,  and  exercised  by  persons,  i.e.,  either  by 
men,  alive  or  dead,  or  by  'spirit.s  who  never  were 
men.  This  'sense  of  the  Infinite,'  as  Max  Miiller 
{Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion 
[UL],  London,  1878,  lect.  i.)  calls  it,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Melanes- 
ians ;  the  general  object  of  their  religious  practices 
was  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  this  power  for 
themselves.  This  power  is  impersonal,  and  not 
physical  in  itself,  although  it  is  always  put  in 
motion  by  a  person  ;  ami  aU  remarkable  eflect-s 
in  nature  were  thought  to  be  produced  by  it. 
It  is  not  fixed  in  anything,  but  can  abide  and 
be  conveyed  in  almost  anything.  AU  spirits, 
beings  superior  to  men,  have  it ;  ghosts  of  dead 
men  generally  have  it,  and  so  do  some  living  men. 
The  most  common  name  for  it  is  mana  [g.v.]. 
The  methods  bj-  wliich  living  men  use  and  direct 
this  power  may  well  be  called  magical ;  the  con- 
trolling force  hes  generally  in  words  contained  in 
chanted  or  muttered  charms.  If  worship  is  ad- 
dressed to  beings  who  are  not  living  men,  and  if 
the  use  of  their  j)o«er  is  sought  from  them  to  do 
good  or  to  do  harm,  it  is  because  such  beings  have 
this  mana ;  the  forms  of  words  have  efficacy 
because  they  derive  it  from  the  beings  wliich  have 
mana  ;  a  common  object,  such  as  a  stone,  becomes 
efficacious  for  certam  purposes  because  such  a 
being  gives  it  mana  power.  In  this  way  the  in- 
fluence of  the  unseen  power  pervades  all  life.  All 
success  and  all  advantage  proceed  from  the  favour- 
able exercise  of  this  mann  ;  whatever  evil  happens 
has  been  caused  by  the  direction  of  this  power  to 
harmful  ends,  whether  by  sjiirits,  or  ghosts,  or 
men.  In  no  case,  however,  does  this  power  operate, 
except  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  per.s(m 
— a  living  in.in.  a  j;host,  or  a  spirit. 

3.  Objects  of  worship.— The  objects  of  religious 
worship,  therefore,  were  always  persons  to  whom 
prayer  or  sacrifice  was  offered,  or  in  whose  names 
charms  were  recited,  with  the  view  of  gaining 
supernatural  power,  or  turning  it,  either  directlj' 
or  indirectly,  to  the  advantage  of  the  worshipper. 
These  personal  objects  of  worship  are  either  sjiirits 
or  ghosts.  By  spirits  are  meant  personal  beings 
in  Avhoni  the  spiritual  power  already  mentioned 
naturally  abides,  and  who  never  were  men  ;  by 
ghosts  are  meant  tlie  di.sembodied  spirits  or  souls 
of  dead  men.  To  keep  these  distinct  is  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  ftlelanesian  religion.  Natives 
themselves  are  found  to  confuse  them  at  times, 
while  Europeans  are  usually  content  to  call  all 
alike  deities,  gods,  or  devils. 

(1)  Spirits.— A   native    of   the   Banks'  Islands, 


where  spirits  are  called  vui,  wrote  the  following 
definition  : 

'  What  is  a  vuil  It  lives,  thinks,  has  more  intelligence  than 
a  man  ;  knows  thinjrs  which  are  out  of  sight  without  seeing;  is 
powerful  with  mana  ;  has  no  form  to  be  seen  ;  and  has  no  soul, 
because  it  is  itself  like  a  soul '  (see  Codrington,  Meianesiant, 
p.  123). 

The  unii  of  the  Northern  New  Hebrides  is  of 
the  same  nature.  Yet  such  spirits  are  seen,  in 
a  shadowy,  unsubstantial  form ;  and  there  are 
many  spirits  called  liy  the  same  name  to  whom 
the  definition  does  not  accurately  apply,  while  the 
stories  concerning  them  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
men  with  superhuman  and  quasi-magical  powers. 
Still  the  natives  steadily  maintain  that  these  are 
not,  and  never  were,  men.  In  the  Solomon  Islands 
beings  were  believed  to  exist  who  were  personal, 
yet  who  had  never  been  men,  and  who  lacked  tlie 
bodily  nature  of  men,  but  they  were  very  few 
and  enjoyed  little  religious  consideration.  The 
term  which  is  applied  to  such  beings  is  also  applied 
to  some  who  had  undoubtedly  existed  at  some 
time  as  men.  The  question  arises  whether  those 
beings,  concerning  whom  stories  were  told  and 
believed  in  the  Banks'  Islands  and  New  Hebrides 
which  showed  them  to  be  like  men  of  more  than 
human  power  and  intelligence,  should  not  be 
called  gods.  Such  were  Qat  in  the  Banks'  Islands, 
Tagaro,  Suqe  (in  various  forms  of  the  names)  in 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  Lata  in  Santa  Cruz.  To 
such  as  these  it  would  certainly  not  be  improper  to 
apply  the  word  'god.'  But  the  native  word  by 
whicii  they  are  known,  such  as  vui,  is  applicable 
also  to  other  beings  for  whom  '  god  '  is  too  great  a 
name,  this  category  including  elves,  faiiies,  name- 
less beings  of  limited  influence  whose  nature  is 
still  spiritual,  so  to  speak,  not  corporeal.  To  de- 
scribe all  these,  to  distinguish  them  from  dead 
men,  the  best  general  term  seems  'spirit' ;  and  it 
is  to  these  beings  that  the  religion  of  the  New- 
Hebrides  and  Banks'  Islands  looks,  as  possessing 
and  wielding  mana,  the  power  which  must  be 
called  spiritual,  whicli  men  have  not  in  themselves, 
and  which  they  seek  to  obtain  for  their  advantage 
by  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  charms. 

(2)  Ghosts. — It  makes  the  matter  clear  if  this 
term  be  used  when  the  beings  spoken  of  are  simply 
men  who  are  dead  in  the  body  while  that  part  of 
them  that  is  not  bodily  retains  activity  and  intelli- 
gence. In  the  Banks  Islands  and  New  Hebrides 
the  word  used  is  merely  'dead  man,'  such  as 
tamafe  or  natmas.  In  the  Solomon  Islands  a  very 
common  word  in  various  forms  is  tindalo.  The 
question  again  occurs  whether  these  should  not 
rather  be  called  gods.  There  are  certainly  some 
to  whom  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  ottered,  whose 
place  and  time  in  human  life  arc  forgotten  or  un- 
known, and  whose  existence  as  persons  possessed 
of  [lowers  far  superior  to  those  of  living  men  is 
alone  present  to  the  belief  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion. Such  may  not  unrea-sonablj'  be  called  gods. 
But,  whereas  in  the  Eastern  groups  such  beings  are 
pl.ainly  called  'dead  men,'  it  seems  more  correct, 
and  .serves  better  for  clearne.ss,  to  use  an  English 
word  whicli  shows  them  once  to  have  been  living 
men,  and  separates  them  from  any  such  beings  as 
are  believed  never  to  have  belonged  to  human 
kind.  The  word  '  god  '  cannot  be  a  translation  of 
'dead  man.'  Where,  as  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  a 
distinct  name,  such  as  tindalo,  is  in  use,  this  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  the  word  'god'  does  not  so 
jilairily  apply.  Yet  the  natives  emphatically  de- 
clare that  every  tindnlo  was  once  a  man,  that  the 
tindalo  is  the  spirit  (tarnngn)  which  once  was  the 
seat  and  source  of  life,  intelligence,  and  power  in  a 
m.TU  who  was  then  in  the  Imdy.  The  living  men 
who  worship  the  tindalo  regard  themselves  as 
possessed  of  that  non-corporeal  nature  which  alone 
remains  in  tlie  di'iul,  anu  is  the  scat  of  the  dead 
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man's  superhuman  power.  Tliey  believe  that  some 
of  them  have  a  measure  of  that  power,  derived 
liy  them  from  the  dead.  They  believe  that,  when 
they  are  dead,  they  will  also,  it  may  be,  receive  a 
great  access  of  this  power.  Tlie  difierence  which 
they  recojjnize  between  them.selves  and  the  tindalo 
is  that  they  are  alive  and  have  but  a  compara- 
tively small  measure  of  spiritual  power.  But  it 
should  be  understood  that  every  living  man  does 
not  become  a  tindrtlo  after  death.  The  large 
majority  of  men  are  of  no  great  importance,  and 
show  no  remarkable  powers  in  their  lifetime  ;  alive 
they  are  nobodies,  and  such  they  remain  when 
dead.  But  there  are  always  some  living  men  who 
show  qualities  which  give  them  success  and  in- 
fluence. Such  success  and  influence  are  not  ascribed 
by  the  natives  to  natural  qualities,  but  to  the  pos- 
session of  that  spiritual  power  which  they  have 
obtained  from  the  tindalo  with  whom  they  live  in 
communication.  When  a  great  man  dies,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  should  prove  to  be  a  tindalo,  a 
ghost  worthy  of  worship,  an  eflTective  helper,  one 
whose  relics  will  put  the  li\ing  in  communication 
with  him.  Tlius,  after  the  death  of  Ganindo,  a 
chief,  a  famous  fighting  man  of  Florida,  his  name 
was  invoked  and  a  sign  of  his  power  sought  from 
him.  On  proof  of  this  power  a  shrine  w-as  built 
for  him,  his  head,  his  tools,  and  his  weapons  were 
preserved  in  it,  and  sacrifices  with  invocation  were 
offered  to  him  there.  Such  a  one  might,  indeed, 
appear  to  European  visitors  to  be  a  god  ;  but  to 
the  natives  of  the  place,  who  now  worshipped  him, 
and  among  whom  he  had  li\ed  as  one  of  them- 
selves, it  was  his  ghost,  in  the  common  English 
sense  of  the  term,  who  was  among  them. 

Again,  the  question  may  arise  whether  this  is 
not  the  worship  of  ancestors.  The  ghost  of  a 
dead  man,  however,  who  was  well  remembered  in 
the  flesh,  and  who  was  often,  no  doubt,  younger 
in  years  than  same  of  his  worshippers,  is  not 
an  ancestor.  The  natural  tendency  is,  as  new 
objects  of  worship  of  this  character  arise,  and 
as  one  great  man  after  another  dies,  to  neglect 
and  desert  the  ghosts  and  their  shrines  of  the  past 
generation,  while  the  newer  wonders  and  powers 
attract  faith  and  veneration  to  new  ghosts  and 
shrines.  As  the  object  of  worship  thus  became 
more  of  an  ancestor,  he  was  less  an  object  of 
worship.  But  certainly  there  are  some  concerning 
whose  time  and  place  of  life  the  natives  profess 
themselves  to  be  ignorant,  but  whose  names,  such 
as  Daula  and  Hauri  in  Florida,  are  known  to  all, 
and  who  are  now  universally  believed  to  be  very 
powerful  tindalo,  though  in  ancient  times  they 
lived  in  human  form  on  the  island.  These  may 
be  called  ancestors,  and  they  are  worshipped,  but 
not  as  ancestors. 

The  personal  beings  towards  whom  the  religion 
of  the  Melanesians  turns,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing their  nxana  for  aid  in  the  pursuits,  dangers, 
and  difficulties  of  life,  are  thus  spirits  and  ghosts ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  tliat  the  Melanesians  are 
thus  divided  by  their  religious  practices  into 
two  groups.  In  the  Western  group,  as  in  the 
Solomon  Islands,  there  is  a  belief  in  spirits  who 
never  were  men,  but  worship  is  directed  to  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  ;  in  the  Eastern  group,  as  in 
the  Northern  New  Hebrides,  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  have  indeed  an  important  place,  but  worship 
is  in  the  main  addressed  to  spirits  who  have  never 
been  men.  And  in  the  arts  of  life  and  in  the 
advance  from  savagery  towards  civilization,  the 
Solomon  Islander  who  worships  ghosts  certainly 
ranks  before  the  New  Hebrides  man  who  wor.ships 
spirits. 

4.  Prayers. — The  Meianesian  native,  believing 
himself  surrounded  with  unseen  persons  who  can 
help  him,  naturally  rails  upon  them  in  distress. 


just  as  he  called  upon  his  father  as  a  child.  Such 
appeals  are  not  prayers  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  native  words  which  would  be 
translated  '  prayer '  in  English.  I'rayers  in  the 
native  sense  are  forms  of  words ;  and,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  formulas  which  are  known  only 
to  some,  and  which  liave  in  themselves  a  certain 
efficacy  and  even  compelling  force.  It  may  be 
said  that  exclamatory  appeals  in  case  of  danger 
at  sea  and  in  the  extremity  of  sickness  are  prayers 
in  a  true  sense  of  the  term,  which  yet  to  the 
native  are  not  strictly  prayers,  because  they  have 
public  utterance  and  an  elastic  form.  A  man  in 
danger  by  the  sea  may  call  on  his  father,  grand- 
father, or  some  ancestor  to  still  the  storm,  lighten 
the  canoe,  and  bring  it  to  the  shore  ;  when  fishing 
he  may  beg  for  success,  and  when  successful  may 
thank  his  lielper.  But  in  such  cases  a  formula,  if 
one  were  known,  would  alwaj-s  be  preferred,  and 
that  would  be  a  prayer  in  the  native  sense  of  the 
word.  Charms,  muttered  or  sung  under  the  breath 
for  magical  purposes  and  in  the  treatment  of  sick- 
ness, are  easily  distinguished  ;  but  it  must  be  said 
that  in  Florida,  an  important  centre  of  Christian 
teaching  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  word  used  for 
Christian  jirayer  is  taken  from  these  charms. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Banks'  Islands  and 
the  Northern  New  Hebrides,  where  spirits  have 
a  more  important  place  in  nati\'e  religion  than 
ghosts,  all  prayer  must  be  addressed  to  the  ghost  of 
a  dead  person.  Indeed,  every  proper  form  begins 
with  the  word  tntai-o,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  word 
meaning  'ghost.'  It  is  true  that  in  danger  at  sea 
a  man  will  call  on  dead  friends  to  help  him,  but 
this  is  not  a  true  pry'er  (tatcn-o)  because  no  for- 
mula is  employed.  It  is  also  true  that  men  in 
danger  call  on  spirits,  either  with  or  without  a 
formula ;  but  neither  is  a  true  tutaro,  since  it  is 
not  addressed  to  ghosts.  JIany  forms  of  words, 
moreover,  which  are  true  tataro  prayers,  are  for- 
mulas for  cursing  as  well  as  for  petition.  Sudi  are 
used  when  a  man  throws  a  bit  of  his  food  aside 
before  eating,  and  pours  a  libation  before  drinking 
kava,  or  when  he  pours  water  into  an  oven,  since 
in  them  he  asks  for  benefits  to  himself  and  mischief 
to  his  enemies.  A  tataro  prayer  is  a  spell ;  a  call 
for  help  in  danger  is  a  cry. 

5.  Sacrifices. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
sacrifices  properly  so  called  have  a  place  in  Meian- 
esian religion.  One  simple  form  is  probably  uni- 
versal. A  fragment  of  food  ready  to  be  eaten,  a  bit 
of  betel-nut,  and  a  few  drops  of  kava  poured  as  a 
libation  are  offered  at  a  common  meal  as  the  share 
of  departed  friends,  who  are  often  called  by  name, 
or  as  a  memorial  of  them  with  which  they  will 
be  gratified.  This  is  accompanied  with  a  prayer. 
With  the  same  feeling  of  regard  for  the  dead,  food 
is  laid  on  a  gi'ave  or  before  a,  memorial  image,  and 
is  then  left  to  decay,  or,  as  at  Santa  Cruz,  is  taken 
away  and  eaten  by  those  who  have  made  the  offer- 
ing. In  a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  the  dead  are 
thought  to  eat  the  food.  Yet  the  natives  do  not 
apply  to  these  offerings  the  words  which  connote 
sacrifices  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  In  the 
Western  Islands  the  offerings  in  sacrifices  are  made 
to  ghosts  and  consumed  by  fire  as  well  as  eaten  ; 
in  tlie  Eastern  groups  they  are  made  to  spirits,  and 
there  is  no  sacrificial  fire  or  meal.  In  the  former 
nothing  is  offered  but  food  ;  in  the  latter  native 
money  has  a  conspicuous  place. 

(1)  In  the  Solomon  Islands. — A  sacrifice  in  San 
Cristoval,  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  has  been 
thus  described  in  writing  by  a  native  of  the  place  : 

'III  mj-  country  they  ttiiiik  ghosts  are  many,  very  many 
indeed,  some  very  powerful,  some  not.  There  is  one  who  18 
principal  in  war ;  this  one  is  truly  niij^hty  and  stronfj.  When 
our  people  wish  to  fight  with  any  other  place,  the  chief  men  of 
the  village  and  the  s.icrifioers,  and  the  old  men,  and  the  men 
cMtr  and  younger,  asseniMc  in  the  place  sacred  to  this  ghost ; 
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nud  hifl  nninc  is  ITarumae.  Wlicn  they  are  thus  assembled  to 
bacriflce,  the  chief  sacriflcer  pocs  and  tAlics  a  pig.  .  .  .  Tlie  pig 
is  kilied  (strangled),  not  !>y  tlio  chief  sacrilicer,  Itut  by  tliose 
whom  lie  chooses  to  assist  hitn,  near  the  sacred  place.  Then 
they  cut  it  up  ;  they  talie  great  care  of  the  blood  lest  it  sliould 
fall  upon  the  ground  ;  they  bring  a  bowl  and  set  the  pig  in  it, 
and  when  the  pia:  is  cut  up  the  blood  runs  down  into  this.  When 
the  cuttini;  up  is  nnished,  the  chief  sacriflcer  takes  a  bit  of  flesh 
from  the  pig,  and  he  takes  a  cocoa-ntit  yhell  and  dips  up  some 
of  the  blood.  Then  he  takes  the  blood  and  the  bit  of  flesh  and 
ent«rB  Into  the  shrine,  and  calls  that  jrhost  and  says,  "  Haruninc  : 
Chief  in  war!  we  sacrifice  to  you  with  this  pig,  that  you  may 
help  us  to  smite  that  placL'  ;"  and  whatsoever  we  shall  carry 
away  shall  be  yours,  and  we  also  will  be  \  ours."  Then  he  burns 
the  bit  of  flesh  in  a  tire  upon  a  stone,  and  pours  down  the  blood 
upon  the  flre.  Then  the  fire  blazes  up  greatly  to  the  roof,  and 
the  house  is  full  of  the  smell  of  pij;,  a  sign  that  the  ghost  hius 
heard.  But  when  the  sacriflcer  went  in  he  did  not  go  boldly, 
hut  with  awe ;  and  Ibis  is  the  sign  of  it :  as  he  goes  into  tiie 
holy  house  ho  puts  away  /*  =•  bag,  and  washes  his  hands 
thoroughly,  to  show  that  tlfer  COM  shall  not  reject  him  with 
disgust '(Codrington,  p.  I2aielan' 

Tlie  pig  thus  sapriJia,^  was  eaten  bj'  the  ^vor• 
.shippers.  When  tliis  account  ^vas  \vi  itten,  the  older 
people  well  rememlieredHanimae  as  a  living  chief. 
In  the  neighbouring  island  of  Mala  a  native 
gives  the  names  of  seven  kinds  of  saciilice.  (1)  A 
man  returning  from  a  voyage  puts  food  before  the 
case  which  contains  the  relics  of  his  father.  (2)  In 
sickness,  or  where  failure  of  a  crop  shows  that 
some  ghost  has  been  oU'ended,  a  jiig  is  ofl'ered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  man  whom  the  ollended  ghost 
is  plaguing,  and  is  strangled  and  burned  whole  on 
the  stones  of  a  sacred  pl.ace,  together  with  mixed 
food.  The  sacrilicer  calls  alotid  upon  the  ofl'endeil 
ghost  and  ujion  many  others,  and  sets  a  bit  of  the 
food  which  he  has  left  unburned  before  the  relic 
case  of  the  de.-id  man  to  whose  ghost  the  pig  was 
offered.  (3)  To  '  dear  the  soul, '  a  pig  or  dog  is  killed 
and  cooked  ;  the  sacrilicer  calls  upon  the  ghost  by 
name  to  clear  away  the  mischief,  and  throws  the 
sacrifice  into  the  sea  or  sets  it  in  the  place  sacred 
to  the  gliost  invoked.  (4)  This  is  performed  in  the 
house  of  the  sick  person  who  is  to  benclit  by  it. 
A  pig  or  dog  is  cooked  and  cut  up ;  the  names  of 
the  dead  members  of  the  family  to  which  the 
ghost  to  be  propitiated  belonged  are  called  out, 
with  a  petition  to  each  on  behalf  of  the  sick  man  ; 
the  sacrificed  animal  is  eaten  by  the  males  who  are 
present.  (.5)  (G)  (7)  are  sacrifices  of  lirstfruits — 
yams,  flying-fish,  and  canariutu  nuts — which  are 
presented  as  food  to  the  ghost  concerned,  with  the 
invocation  of  his  name,  and  set  in  a  .s.acred  place. 

In  Florida  and  Ysabel,  both  belonging  to  the 
Solomon  group,  sacrifice  is  of  the  same  character. 
There  are  those  « ho  know,  ha\ing  been  taught  by 
their  fathers  or  mother's  brothers,  how  to  approach 
the  powerful  ghosts  of  the  dead,  .some  of  whom 
were  the  objects  of  a  more  public  and  some  of  a 
more  particular  worship.  .Such  a  ghost  of  worshiji, 
called  a  tindalo,  h.ad  Ins  shrine  in  which  his  relics 
were  i)rcserved.  The  oftici.iting  sacrilicer  is  said 
to  'throw  the  sacrifice.'  A  certain  tinihilo,  whose 
Morship  and  inliuence  are  not  local,  is  called 
Manoga.     A  native  writes  : 

'  He  who  throws  the  sacrifice  when  he  invokes  this  tindaln 
heaves  the  offering  round  .about,  and  calls  him,  first  to  the  ICast 
where  rises  the  sun,  saying,  "If  thou  dwellest  in  the  East, 
where  rises  the  sun,  Manoga  !  come  hither  and  eat  tbv  mashad 
food."  Then  turning  he  lifts  it  towards  where  sets  the  sun,  and 
says,  "If  thoudwellestin  liie  West,  where  sets  the  sun,  Manoga  ! 
come  hither  and  eat  thy  food."  There  is  not  a  quarter  towards 
which  he  does  not  lift  it  up.  And  when  he  has  flnished  lifting 
it  he  says,  "If  thou  dwellest  In  heaven  abo\-e.  Manoga  I  come 
hither  and  eat  thy  food.  If  thou  dwellest  in  the  Pleiades  or  in 
Orion's  belt ;  if  below  In  Turivatu  ;  if  in  the  distant  sea  ;  if  on 
high  in  the  sun  or  in  the  moon  ;  if  thou  dwellest  inland  or  by 
the  shore,  Manoga  I  come  hither  and  eat  thy  food  ' '  (Codrington. 
p.  I31f.).  vs. 

Whether,  as  in  this  case,  the  otlering  be  vege- 
table food  or  whether  it  be  a  pig,  a  jiicce  is  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  within  the  shrine,  and  the  jieople 
wthout  partake  of  the  sacrificial  food.  In  lhe.se 
islands,  moreover,  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  ft  nits 
niust  ))rocede  the  general  use  of  the  products  of 
each  season. 


Human  sacrifices  were  occasiiuially  made,  and 
.such  were  thought  most  efl'ectnal  for  the  propitia- 
tion of  an  ollended  ghost.  In  this  case  the  victim 
was  not  eaten  by  the  assistants  as  when  a  pig  was 
oflercd  ;  lu;t  a  piece  of  ilesh  was  burned  for  the 
ghost's  portion,  and  bits  were  eaten  by  young  men 
to  get  fighting  power,  and  by  the  sacriticer  who 
had  made  tlie  ottering. 

In  the  islaiul  of  Santa  Cruz  the  ilesh  of  jiigs  or 
vegetable  food  is  placed  before  the  stock  of  wood 
that  rejiresents  a  person  recently  deceased  for  him 
t  o  eat ;  feather-money  and  betel-nuts  are  laid  out  for 
ghosts,  and  food  is  thrown  to  them  at  sea.  These 
:ire  distinctly  ofl'ered  for  the  ghost  to  eat  or  use, 
but  they  are  soon  taken  up  and  disposed  of  by  the 
offerers  as  common  things.  Such  oUerings  resemble 
those  of  food  laid  on  graves  or  at  the  foot  of  an 
im.'ige  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  which  would  not 
there  have  the  name  of  sacrifices  ;  but  the  full 
sacrifices  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  as  has  been 
shown,  have  the  sacrificial  characteristics  of  inter- 
ce.ssion,  propitiation,  substitution,  and  a  common 
meal. 

(2)  In  Banks'  Inlands  and  New  Hebrides. — To 
offerings  here,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  sacrifice  is  far 
less  properly  applied,  and  yet  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  employ  it.  The  offerings  are  made  in 
.-tlmost  all  cases  to  spirits,  but  in  some  cases  to  the 
ghosts  of  dead  men.  "The  olfering  is  generally 
native  money;  nothing  is  killed  or  burned,  nothing 
eaten  ;  and  the  offering  is  laid  upon  a  stone,  cast 
into  water,  or  scattered  upon  a  sn.alie  or  some  other 
creature,  the  stone,  the  creature,  or  the  sacred 
spot  being  chosen  because  of  its  connexion  with 
the  spirit  who  is  to  be  conciliated  or  from  whom 
benefits  are  sought.  Access  to  the  spirit  is  to  be 
obtained  through  the  sacred  object ;  but  the  com- 
mon worshipper  or  suppliant  cannot  obtain  this 
access  by  himself,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to 
use  the  services  of  a  go-between  who  knows  the 
stone  or  whatever  it  may  be  and  through  it  is 
able  to  know  and  to  approach  the  spirit.  The 
worshipper  generallj'  gives  native  money  to  the 
'  owner,'  as  he  is  called,  of  the  sacrea  object, 
Avlio  then  gives  a  little  money  to  the  spirit,  and 
]icrh,aps  pours  the  juice  of  a  young  coco-nut  on  the 
stone,  while  he  makes  his  request  on  behalf  of  his 
client.  There  is  thus  an  intercession,  a  propitia- 
tion, an  ofl'ering  of  what  the  supjiliant  valuoe  and 
the  spirit  has  pleasure  in  receiving.  So  far  it  is 
a  religious  action  of  a  sacrificial  character,  and 
is  distinct  from  ]>r,ayer.  In  the  New  Hebrides, 
besides  similar  sacrifices  to  spirits,  offerings  are 
made  to  the  ghosts  of  powerful  men  lately  deceased, 
either  at  their  "raves  or  in  the  places  which  they 
haunt.  Men  wlio  know  these  and  have  access  to 
them  take  mats,  food,  and  pigs  (living  or  cooked) 
to  the  sacred  place,  and  leave,  or  profess  to  leave, 
them  there.  Nowhere  in  these  islands  is  there  an 
order  of  men  who  can  be  called  priests.  The 
knowledge  of  the  spirits  and  of  the  objects  through 
which  access  to  them  can  be  obtained  is  open  to 
all,  and  is  possessed  by  many.  Most  of  those  who 
possess  it  have  received  it  secretlj'  from  their 
fathers  or  elder  relatives,  but  many  have  found  it 
by  happy  accident  for  thcm.selves,  and  have  proved 
their  coniiKxion  with  the  spirit  by  the  success  of 
their  ministrations. 

6.  Sacred  places  and  objects. — The  sanctity 
which  belongs  to  such  stones  or  sacred  spots  as 
have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  sacrifice 
has,  of  course,  a  religitnis  character.  Native  life 
in  Melanesia  is,  for  the  most  i>art,  in  continual 
contact  with  the  prohibitions  aii<l  restrictions 
which  belong  to  this  religious  feeling.  The 
.sacred  chaiacter  of  the  object,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  derived  from  ofie  of  two  causes :  it  may  lie  in 
the  nature  and  associations  of  the  thing  itself,  or 
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it  may  be  conferred  by  men  who  have  the  mana, 
the  spiritual  power,  to  confer  it.  It  may  be  said, 
generally  speaking,  that  amoni;;  tliese  sacred  ob- 
jects there  are  no  idols,  in  tlie  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  true  that  iuiajjes  are  made  more  or  less 
in  all  quarters  to  represent  the  dead,  being  set  up 
as  memorials  at  funeral  feasts,  in  burial-places,  in 
canoe  houses,  and  in  places  of  general  assembly. 
They  are  treated  with  respect ;  ofl'erings  of  food  are 
made,  and  other  valuable  things  are  occasionally 
laid  before  them ;  but  the  images  are  memorials 
of  men  deceased,  likenesses  to  some  extent,  and 
representations  ;  they  are  not  worshipped,  and  are 
sacred  only  because  of  what  they  represent. 

(1)  Stones. — Sacred  places  almost  always  have 
stones  in  them.  The  presence  of  certain  stones 
gives  sanctity  to  the  place  in  which  they  naturally 
lie ;  and,  when  a  place  has  for  other  reasons  be- 
come sacred,  stones  which  have  that  character  are 
brought  and  placed  there.  Here  again  recurs  the 
important  distinction  between  spirits  and  ghosts. 
The  stones  of  the  burial-place  of  a  powerful  man 
receive  mana  from  him,  or  a  man  who  had  mana 
is  buried  near  sacred  stones,  thus  connecting  the 
ghost  and  the  stone.  In  other  cases,  the  stone  is 
believed  to  have  such  a  relation  to  a  spirit,  who 
never  was  a  living  man,  that  it  acquires  a  mysteri- 
ous quality,  and  becomes  the  means  by  which  the 
man  who  has  the  knowledge  of  the  stone  can  liave 
access  to  the  spirit.  Many  sacred  stones  then  are 
sepulchral,  and  this  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  The  sacrifices  already  described 
are  oiTea'ed  upon  stones.  A  stone  is  also  frequently 
sacred  in  the  Eastern  Islands  because  a  vui  (spirit) 
belongs  to  it.  In  this  gi'oup  stones  may  be  divided 
into  those  that  naturally  lie  where  they  are  rever- 
enced and  those  which  have  man-a  derived  for 
various  reasons  from  a  spirit,  and  which  are  carried 
about  and  used  for  various  purposes,  and  as  iimulets. 
The  natives  emphatically  deny  that  the  connexion 
between  stonas  and  spirits  is  like  that  which  exists 
between  the  soul  and  body  of  man.  Certain  stones 
are  kept  in  houses  to  protect  them  from  thieves ; 
and,  if  the  shadow  of  a  man  falls  on  one  of  these, 
the  ghost  belonging  to  it  is  said  to  draw  out  his  life 
and  eat  it.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ghost 
which  consumes  the  man's  life  must  correspond  in 
the  stone  to  the  soul  in  a  living  man  ;  but  the 
natives  do  not  believe  that  the  ghost  dwells  in  the 
stone,  but  by  it  or,  as  they  say,  at  it ;  they  regard 
the  stone  as  the  instrument  used  by  the  spirit, 
which  is  able  to  lay  hold  on  the  man  by  the  medium 
of  his  shadow. 

(2)  Trees,  streams,  and  livint)  creatnres. — Trees 
are  sacred  because  they  grow  in  a  sacred  place,  or 
because  they  have  a  sacred  snake,  e.g.,  that  haunts 
them.  Some  have  a  certain  inlierent  awe  attach- 
ing to  their  kind.  The  natives  deny  that  they 
ever  regarded  a  tree  as  having  anything  like 
a  spirit  of  its  own  corresponding  to  the  soul  or 
animus  of  man.  Streams,  or  rather  pools,  are 
sacred  as  the  haunts  of  ghosts  in  the  Western,  and 
of  spirits  in  tlie  Eastern  groups.  The  reflexion  of  a 
man's  face  upon  such  water  gives  the  ghost  or 
spirit  the  hold  upon  the  man's  soul  by  which  it 
can  be  draAvn  out  and  its  life  destroyed.  Among 
living  creatures  which  are  sacred,  sharks  have  a 
conspicuous  place.  If  one  of  remarkalile  size  or 
colour  haunts  a  shore  or  rock  in  the  Solomon 
Islands,  it  is  taken  to  be  some  one's  ghost,  and 
the  name  of  the  deceased  is  given  to  it.  Before 
his  death  a  man  will  give  out  that  he  will  enter 
into  a  shark.  In  both  cases  it  is  well  understood 
that  the  shark  to  which  the  ghost  has  betaken 
himself  was,  before  it  was  thus  occupied,  a  common 
shark ;  but,  now  that  he  is  in  it,  the  place  where 
the  man  lived  is  visited  by  the  fish,  and  the  neigh- 
Liours  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  respect  and 


feed  it.  A  spirit,  known  to  some  one  who  sacri- 
lices  for  it,  can,  in  like  manner,  be  introduced  in 
the  rSanks'  Islands  into  a  shark,  which  thus 
becomes  familiar.  In  the  Solomon  Islands  a 
crocodile  may  be  a  tindalo,  since  the  ghost  of  a 
recent  ancestor  may  possibly  have  entered  it,  or 
may  be  known  t<>  have  entered  it.  Almost 
any  living  creature  that  haunts  a  house,  garden, 
or  village  may  well  be  regarded  as  conveying  a 
gliost.  Among  birds  the  frigate-bii'd  is  conspicu- 
ous for  its  sacred  character  in  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands ;  the  ghosts  of  deceased  men  of  importance 
Und  their  abode  in  them,  and  indeed  ancient 
and  widely  venerated  tindalos  dwell  in  them.  In 
all  the  groups  there  is  something  sacred  about 
kingfishers.  Snakes  receive  a  certain  venera- 
tion wherever  they  are  found  in  a  sacred  place. 
The  original  female  spirit,  that  never  was  a 
human  being,  believed  in  San  Cristoval  to  have 
had  the  form  of  a  snake,  has  given  a  sacred 
character  to  all  snakes  as  her  representatives.  In 
the  Banks'  Islands,  and  still  more  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  snakes  with  which  certain  vui  associate 
themselves,  and  which  therefore  have  much  mana, 
are  worshipped  and  receive  offerings  of  money  in 
sacred  places.  One  amphibious  snake  is  firmly 
believed  to  appear  in  human  form  to  tempt  a 
young  man  or  woman. 

Is,  then,  the  religion  of  the  Melanesians  alto- 
gether an  animistic  religion  ?  Nowhere  does  there 
appear  to  be  a  belief  in  a  spirit  which  animates 
any  natural  object,  tree,  waterfall,  storm,  stone, 
bird,  or  fish,  so  as  to  be  to  it  what  the  soul  of  a 
man,  as  they  conceive  it,  is  to  his  body,  or,  in 
other  ^^•ords,  so  as  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  object. 
Tlie  natives  certainly  deny  that  they  hold  any 
such  belief;  but  they  believe  that  the  spirit  of  a 
man  deceased,  or  a  spirit  never  a  man  at  all, 
abides  near  and  with  the  object,  which  by  this 
association  receives  supernatural  powder,  and  be- 
comes the  vehicle  of  such  power  for  the  purposes 
of  those  who  know  how  to  obtain  it. 

7.  Magic  and  charms. — The  belief  in  magic 
and  the  use  of  magic  and  charms  do  not  perhaps 
properly  belong  to  religion ;  but  among  Melan- 
esians it  is  hardly  possible  to  omit  this  subject. 
The  foundation  of  religion  is  the  belief  in  the 
surrounding  presence  of  a  power  greater  than  that 
of  man  ;  and  in  great  part  the  practice  of  religion 
comes  to  be  the  method  by  which  this  power  can 
be  turned  by  men  to  their  own  purposes.  The 
natives  recognize,  on  the  whole,  a  regular  course 
of  nature  in  the  greater  movements  of  things 
which  affect  their  lives,  but  at  every  point  they 
come  in  touch  with  what  they  take  to  be  the 
exercise  by  men  of  the  power  which  they  derive 
from  either  ghosts  or  spirits.  By  means  of  this 
power,  men  who  know  the  proper  formula  and  rite 
can  make  rain  or  sunshine,  wind  or  calm,  cause 
sickness  or  remove  it,  know  what  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  knowledge,  bring  good  luck  and 
prosperity,  or  blast  and  curse.  No  man  has  this 
power  of  himself,  but  derives  it  from  a  personal 
being,  the  ghost  of  a  man  deceased,  or  a  spirit  of  a 
nature  iwhich  is  not  human.  By  charms  (certain 
forms  of  words  muttered  or  chanted,  which  contain 
the  names  of  the  beings  from  whom  the  power  is 
derived)  this  power  becomes  associated  with  the 
objects  through  which  the  power  is  to  pass.  These 
things  are  personal  relics,  such  as  hair  or  teeth, 
remains  of  food,  herljs  and  leaves,  bones  of  dead 
men,  and  stones  of  unusual  shape.  Through  these 
objects  wizards,  doctors,  weather-mongers,  pro- 
phets, diviners,  and  dreamers  do  their  work. 
There  is  no  distinct  order  of  magicians  or  medi- 
cine-men, just  as  there  is  no  separate  order  of 
priests ;  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more  branches  of 
the  craft  is  handed  do\\Ti  from  father  to  son,  from 
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iim-le  to  sister's  son,  or,  it  may  be,  is  bought  anil 
sold.  Many  men  may  be  said  to  make  a  profession 
of  majjic,  and  to  get  property  and  inlluence  there- 
by. A  man  cannot,  it  may  be  said,  1)C  a  cliief 
withont  a  belief  that  he  possesses  this  super- 
natural power.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who 
exercise  these  arts  really  believe  that  a  power 
resides  in  them,  though,  indeed,  they  are  conscious 
of  a  good  deal  of  deceit. 

A  great  part  of  this  is  sympathetic  magic, 
and  seems  to  the  people  to  have  reason  in  it. 
The  failure  of  some  charm  or  of  some  magician 
does  not  iliscredit  charms  or  magic,  since  the 
failure  is  due  to  the  counteraction  of  another  and 
stronger  charm  ;  and  one  doctor  who  has  failed 
has  been,  secretly  or  openly,  opposed  by  another 
who  has  on  his  side  a  more  powerful  ghost  or 
spirit.  Thus  the  people  were  at  every  turn  in 
contact  with  the  unseen  world  and  its  powers,  and 
in  this  religion  was  certainly  at  work.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  this  subject  in  any  detail. 
With  regard  to  sickness,  it  is  often  said  that 
savages  do  not  believe  that  any  one  is  naturally 
sick.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Melanesia,  in  the 
case  of  such  troubles  as  fever  and  ague ;  but  any 
serious  illness  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  ghosts 
or  spirits ;  and  the  more  important  the  patient  is 
the  more  reasonable  it  seems  to  ascribe  his  sick- 
ness to  some  ghost  or  spirit  whom  he  has  oti'ended, 
or  to  the  witchcraft  of  some  enemy.  It  is  not 
common  to  ascribe  sickness  to  a  spirit  in  those 
groups  where  spirits  have  so  great  a  place  in  the 
religious  regard  of  the  people.  There  it  is  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  who  inflict  sickness,  and  can 
be  induced  to  remove  it ;  for  there  is  a  certain 
malignitj'  belonging  to  the  dead,  who  dislike  to 
see  men  well  and  livin»  ;  a  man  who  was  powerful 
and  malevoient  wlien  alive  is  more  dangerous  than 
ever  when  dead,  because  all  human  powers  which 
are  not  merely  bodily  are  belieied  to  be  enhance<l 
by  death.  So,  wliether  to  cause  sickness  or  to 
remove  it,  the  doctor  by  his  charms  brings  in  the 
power  of  the  dead.  A  wizard  is  paid  by  a  man's 
enemy  to  bring  the  malignant  intlueuce  of  the 
dead  upon  him  ;  he  or  his  friends  pay  another  to 
bring  the  power  of  other  dead  men  to  counteract 
the  first  and  to  save  the  endangered  life ;  the 
wizard  who  is  the  more  powerful— who  has  on  his 
side  the  more  or  the  stronger  ghosts — will  prevail, 
and  the  sick  man  will  live  or  die  accordingly. 
Two  parties  of  such  hostile  ghosts  are  believed  in 
San  Cristoval  to  tight  the  battle  out  with  ghostly 
spears.  All  success  and  prosperity  in  life,  as  well 
as  health  and  strength,  are  held  to  depend  on  the 
spiritual  power  obtained  by  charms  or  resident 
in  objects  which  are  usea  with  chanus ;  the 
Melanesian  in  all  his  employments  and  enterprises 
depends  upon  unseen  assistance,  and  a  religious 
character  is  thus  given  to  all  his  life. 

8.  Tabu. — This  word,  commonly  tapu  or  tambu 
in  the  islands  of  Alelanesia  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  established  as  an  English  term, 
was  taken  from  the  islands  of  Polynesia.  In 
Melanesia  the  belief  prevails,  clearly  marked  by 
the  use  of  distinct  words  in  some  islands,  that  an 
awful  and,  so  to  speak,  religious  character  can  be 
imposed  on  places,  things,  and  actions  by  men 
who  have  the  mana  to  do  it.  A  place,  e.g.,  in 
which  a  powerful  man  has  been  buried,  where 
a  ghost  has  been  seen,  which  a  spirit  haunts,  is 
holy  and  awful  of  itself,  never  to  be  lightly 
invaded  or  used  for  common  purposes.  But  a  man 
who  has  the  proper  jiower  can  tabu  a  place  as  he 
chooses,  and  can  forbid  approach  to  it  and  common 
use  of  it.  Behind  the  man  who  exercises  this 
power  is  the  ghost  of  the  dead  or  the  spirit  whose 
power  the  man  has.  Tabn  implies  a  curse.  A 
chief  will  forbid  something  under  a  penalty.    To 


all  appearance  it  is  as  a  chief  that  he  forbids,  and 
as  of  a  chief  that  his  prohibition  is  respected  ;  but 
in  fact  the  sanction  comes  from  the  ghost  or  spiiit 
behind  him.  If  a  common  man  a.ssumes  the  power 
to  tabu,  a.s  he  may  and  sometimes  does,  he  runs  a 
serious  risk  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  forbids 
the  gathering  of  certain  fruit,  and  sets  his  mark 
upon  it,  and  then,  as  often  naturally  happens,  some 
one  who  has  disregarded  his  prohibition  and  taken 
the  fruit  falls  ill  or  dies,  this  is  at  once  a  clear  proof 
that  the  tabu  is  real,  and  any  future  prohibition 
made  by  him  will  be  respected.  Thus  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  in  the  Banks'  Islands  at  least, 
men  of  no  great  consequence,  as  well  as  the 
societies  which  arc  there  so  numerous,  set  marks 
of  prohibitiim  which  meet  with  respect.  Every 
such  prohibition  rests  upon  an  unseen  power ; 
there  is  in  it  no  moral  sanction,  but  there  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  unseen  which 
certainly  works  much  for  morality.  What  is 
wrong  in  itself  is  by  no  means  always  tabu  ;  but 
what  is  tabu  is  very  often  what  the  natives 
recognize  as  vrong  in  itself.  For  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Melanesians  know  no  moral  dis- 
tinction of  right  and  wrong.  Disobedience  to 
parents,  unkindness  to  the  weak  and  sick,  are  no 
doubt  common,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling,  both 
strong  and  marked,  that  it  is  right  to  respect  and 
love  parents,  and  wrong  to  be  unkind.  Neighbours 
wUl  carry  food  to  the  sick  whose  friends  neglect 
them,  and  very  plainly  express  their  blame,  'fliose 
who  lie  freely  upon  occasion  respect  truthfulness, 
and  say  that  it  is  bad  to  tell  lies. 

9.  Totemism. — If  totems,  properly  so  called, 
exist  among  Melanesians,  they  must  be  considered 
in  treating  their  religion.  A  totem  is  defined  by 
J.  G.  Frazer  (Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London, 
1910,  i.  3  f.,  8)  as  being  '  a  class  of  material  objects 
which  a  savage  regards  with  superstitious  respect, 
believing  that  there  exists  between  him  and  every 
member  of  the  class  an  intimate  and  altogether 
special  relation.'  The  relation  between  a  man 
and  his  totem  has  partly  a  religious  and  partly 
a  social  character.  It  is  held  that  'the  members 
of  a  totem  clan  call  themselves  by  the  name  of 
their  totem,  and  commonly  believe  that  they  are 
actually  descended  from  it.'  Each  one,  moreover, 
'  believing  himself  to  be  descended  from,  and  there- 
fore akin  to,  his  totem,  the  savage  naturally  treats 
it  with  respect.  If  it  is  an  animal  he  will  not,  as 
a  rule,  kill  or  eat  it.' 

(1)  Florida,  in  th»  Solomon  Islands,  where  the 
native  system  as  it  is  understood  by  themselves 
has  been  carefully  explained  by  natives  of  some 
education,  affords  probably  the  best  field  for  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  The  people  are  divided 
into  six  exoganious  kindreds,  called  kem'i,  each 
with  its  distinguishing  name,  descent  following 
the  mother.  Two  of  these  kindreds  are  named 
from  living  creatures,  a  sea  -  eagle  and  a  crab. 
Each  of  the  six  has  some  object  which  its  mem- 
bers must  avoid,  and  which  they  must  abstain 
from  eating,  touching,  approaching,  or  beholding. 
This  is  the  mbuto  of  the  kema.  In  one  case,  and 
one  case  only,  this  mbuto  is  the  liWng  creature 
from  which  the  kin  takes  its  name.  The  Kakau 
kin  may  not  eat  the  kakau  crab,  and  that  crab 
might  accordingly  be  regarded  as  the  totem  of 
that  Crab  kindred.  But  the  other  kin  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  living  creature,  the  Eagle 
kindred,  is  quite  at  lilierty  to  kill  or  eat  that 
bird  ;  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  totem  of  that 
kin.  Again,  a  member  of  the  Eagle  kindred  may 
not  eat  the  common  fruit  pigeon,  which  is  his 
uibuto,  and  woulil  say  that  the  pigeon  was  his 
ancestor.  Here,  then,  the  pigeon  appears  as  the 
totem  of  the  Eagle  kin  ;  they  cannot  eat  it ;  it  is 
their  ancestor.     But  was  a  pigeon  tlicir  ancestor 
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in  the  sense  that  they  are  descended  from  it  ? 
Decidedly  not.  It  was  a  human  ancestor  who 
associated  himself  with  the  pigeon ;  the  pigeon 
represents  the  <lead  man,  the  pigeon  ia  a  tindalo, 
a  dead  man  of  power.     A  native  writes  : 

'  We  believe  these  tindalo  to  h.ave  been  oino  Hviijfj  men  ;  and 
Bometbing  that  was  with  them,  or  with  which  the>  had  to  do, 
has  become  a  thing  forbidden.  lambUy  and  a  thinj;  abominable, 
mbuto,  to  those  to  whom  the  tindalo  (once  a  hving  man) 
belongs'  (Codrington,  p.  31  f.). 

Tliat  is  to  say,  tlie  pigeon  represents  the  human 
ancestor ;  the  man  begat  the  generations  of  his 
kindred  before  he  died  and  entered  into  a  pigeon. 
The  pigeon  is  not  truly  an  ancestor,  nor  is  it  truly 
a  totem.  The  native  writer  goes  on  to  give  the 
example  of  another  kindred  which  avoids  the  giant 
clam,  the  traditional  ancestor  of  which  haunted  a 
certain  beach.  That  ghostly  ancestor  is  repre- 
sented by  the  dam  on  that  beach,  and  a  native 
will  say  that  tlie  clam  is  his  ancestor,  but  without 
meaning  more  than  he  means  when  he  says  that 
an  ancient  weapon  in  a  shrine  is  a  dead  chief,  a 
tindalo,  that  is,  belongs  to  him. 

(2)  In  another  of  the  Solomon  Lslands,  Ulawa, 
not  long  ago  the  people  would  not  eat  the  fruit 
of  the  banana,  and  had  ceased  to  plant  the  tree. 
The  elder  natives  would  give  to  the  fruit  the  name 
of  a  powerful  man  whom  they  remembered  living, 
and  say  that  they  could  not  eat  him,  thus  account- 
ing for  their  avoidance  of  the  banana  as  food. 
The  explanation  was  that  this  man,  before  his 
death,  announced  that  after  death  he  would  be 
in  banana  fruit,  and  that  they  were  not  to  eat  it. 
Soon  he  would  have  been  an  ancestor,  the  banana 
would  be  an  ancestor,  while  clearly  there  was  no 
descent  from  a  banana  in  the  belief  of  the  people. 
This,  then,  is  no  totem,  though  it  may  illustrate 
the  origin  of  totems. 

(3)  In  the  New  Hebrides,  in  Aurora  Island,  there 
is  a  family  named  after  the  octopus.  They  do  not 
call  the  octopus  their  ancestor,  and  they  freely  eat 
it ;  but  their  connexion  with  it  is  so  intimate  that 
a  member  of\he  family  would  go  to  the  reef  with 
a  fisherman,  call  out  his  own  name,  and  say  that 
he  wanted  octopus,  and  then  plenty  would  be  taken. 
This,  again,  seems  to  approach  totemism. 

(4)  In  the  Banks'  Islands  and  New  Hebrides, 
however,  there  is  what  comes  very  near  to  the 
'individual  totem.'  Some  men,  not  all,  in  Mota 
conceived  that  they  had  a  peculiar  connexion  with 
a  living  creature,  or  it  might  be  a  stone,  which 
had  been  found,  either  after  search  or  unexpec- 
tedly, in  some  singular  manner.  If  this  was  a 
living  thing,  the  liite  of  the  man  was  bound  up 
with  its  life ;  if  an  inanimate  object,  the  man's 
health  depended  on  its  being  unbroken  and  secure. 
A  man  would  say  that  he  had  his  origin  in  some- 
thing that  had  presented  itself  to  him.  In  Aurora 
also,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  a  woman  dreams  or 
fancies  that  there  is  something — e.g.,  a  coco-nut 
— which  has  a  particular  relation  to  her  unborn 
child,  and  this  the  child  hereafter  must  never  eat. 

10.  Societies,  mysteries,  and  dances.  —  (1) 
Societies. — A  very  conspicuous  feature  of  native 
life  in  the  Torres  Islands,  Banks'  Islands,  and  New 
Hebrides  is  the  universal  presence  in  those  groups 
of  a  society,  called  by  some  form  of  the  name 
supwe.  There  are,  or  were,  certain  objects  com- 
monly in  view  which,  at  first  sight,  could  not  fail  to 
connect  this  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  The 
visitor  to  a  village  wovild  see  platforms  built  up 
with  stones,  with  high,  pointed,  shrine-like  little 
edifices  upon  them,  within  which  were  the  embers 
of  a  lire  below  and  images  in  human  form  abo\e. 
If  he  hit  upon  a  festival,  he  would  see  such  images 
carried  in  the  dance.  But  such  appearances  show, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  else  than  the  presence 
of  this  society,  since  they  are  merely  the  hearth 
and  the  emblems  of  tlie  men  of  high  rank  in  tlie 


supwe,  an  institution  which  is  entirely  social,  and 
has  no  religious  character.  To  gain  advance  and 
distinction  in  it  ref^uires,  no  doubt,  the  spiritual 
power  of  viana,  as  does  every  other  form  of  suc- 
cess, and  so  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  charms  are 
used  ;  and  doubtless  the  supwe  is  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  tabu.  It  is  also  true  that  a  man's  position 
aft>'r  death  is  believed  to  depend  in  some  measure 
on  his  rank  and  his  liberality  in  this  society.  But 
the  account  of  it  cannot  come  under  the  head  of 
religion. 

(2)  Mysteries.— A  religious  character  attaches 
much  more  truly  to  the  mysteries,  the  mysterious 
secret  societiea  which  hold  an  important  place  in 
native  life  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  in  the  Eastern 
groups.  The  lodges  of  these  societies  appear  to 
visitors  to  be  temples  and  seats  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;  the  images  within  them  seem  to  be  idols. 
The  mysteries  are  closely  fenced  by  a  strict  initia- 
tion, and  a  rigid  tabu  guards  them  ;  to  those 
outside  the  secret  and  unapproachable  retreats  the 
mysterious  sounds  and  the  appearance  of  the  mem- 
bers in  strange  disguise  convey  a  tmly  religious 
awe.  In  fact,  the  mysteries  are  professedly  metliods 
of  communion  with  the  dead,  the  ghosts  which 
are  everywhere,  more  or  less,  objects  of  religious 
worship.  In  the  Banks'  Islands  the  name  of  the 
mysteries  was  simply  '  the  Ghosts.'  Yet,  although 
within  the  mysterious  precincts  the  ordinary  forms 
of  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  carried  on  to  gain 
the  assistance  of  the  dead  and  communion  with 
them,  there  was  no  esoteric  article  of  belief  made 
known  and  no  secret  form  of  worship  practised. 
There  were  no  forms  of  worship  peculiar  to  the 
society,  no  objects  of  worship  of  a  kind  unknown 
to  those  without.  There  was  no  '  making  of  young 
men,'  no  initiation  without  which  the  native  could 
not  take  his  place  among  his  people.  The  women 
and  the  children,  perhaps,  really  believed  that  what 
they  saw  and  heard  was  ghostly,  but  many  an 
accident  betrayed  the  neighbour  in  disguise  ;  and 
the  neophyte,  when  introduced  into  the  sacred 
place,  found  himself  in  the  company  of  his  fellows 
of  daily  life.  Still,  since  the  presence  of  the  dead 
was  professed  and  believed,  and  since  so  much  of 
the  religion  of  the  Melanesians,  particularly  in  the 
Solomon  Islands,  was  concerned  with  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead,  it  is  true  that  these  secret  societies 
and  mysteries  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  people. 

(3)  Dances. — This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
dances.  All  the  societies  have  their  dances,  which 
are  part  of  the  mysteries,  and  which  it  is  the  fii'St 
task  of  the  neophyte  to  learn.  But  there  are  dances 
everywhere  in  the  public  life  of  the  people  which, 
however  difficult,  all  boys  and  j'oung  men  desire 
to  learn,  and  have  to  learn  in  secret  before  they 
can  perform  them  at  the  feasts.  The  ghosts  in 
Hades,  in  their  shadowy  life,  dance  as  living  men 
do.  Visitors  are  too  apt  to  speak  of  '  devil  dances ' 
and  '  devil  grounds ' ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  be 
certain  that  dances,  as  such,  have  no  religious 
or  superstitious  character  in  Melanesia. 

II.  Creation,  cosmogony. — The  consciousness 
of  the  relation  of  men  to  a  creator  is  commonly 
accepted  as  a  chief  ground  of  natural  religion. 
Consequentlj-,  when  natives  are  asked  {perhaps 
very  imperfectly)  who  made  them  and  the  things 
around  them,  and  they  give  the  name  of  the 
maker  to  whom  their  origin  is  ascribed,  they 
are  thought  to  name  their  creator ;  and  it  is 
assumed  that  this  creator  is  the  chief  object  of 
their  worship.  Thus  Qat,  under  the  name  Ikbat, 
was  thought  at  first  to  be  the  chief  deity  at  Mota  ; 
and  the  name  of  the  supposed  creator  has  else- 
where been  taken  as  the  name  of  God.  But 
creation,  the  making  of  men  and  things,  is  by  no 
means  a  proof  of  very  great  power,  or  a  ground 
for  great  reverence,  among  Melaiiesian  people.     It 
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may  almost  be  said  that  relation  to  a  creator  has 
no  religious  influence  at  all,  though  reference  to 
Qat  as  the  maker  of  men  is  made  in  correcting 
children  in  the  Banks'  Island.  The  existence  of 
the  world,  as  the  natives  conceived  of  it,  and  the 
course  of  all  the  great  movements  of  nature,  are 
qnito  independent  of  that  creative  power  which 
was  ascribed  to  certain  spirits.  The  makers  were 
spirits.  In  the  Solomon  Islands  the  belief  in 
Kahausibware  is  characteristic.  She  was  a  female 
spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  snake ;  she  made  men, 
pigs,  coco-nuts,  fruit-trees,  and  food  in  San  Cris- 
toval ;  death  had  not  yet  appeared.  There  was  a 
woman  who  had  a  child.  The  snake  strangled  the 
child ;  the  mother  chopped  the  snake  in  pieces  ; 
thenceforward  all  gooa  things  changed  to  worse, 
and  death  began.  Respect  is  shown  to  snakes  as 
the  progeny  or  representatives  of  this  female  spirit, 
but  she  cannot  be  said  to  be  worshipped. 

In  the  Banks'  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides,  as 
has  been  stated  before,  spirits  are  the  principal 
objects  of  worship,  and  they  are  also  believed  to 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  fa.shioning  of  the 
world  of  man.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  by  no  means  held  to  be  originators  ;  they 
came  themselves  into  a  world  existing  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  those  in  which  men  now  live, 
where  there  were  houses  and  canoes,  weapons  and 
ornaments,  fruits  and  gardens.  In  the  Banks' 
Islands  Qat  held  the  highest  place.  He  was  bom 
the  eldest  of  twelve  brothers,  who  dwelt  in  a  village 
in  Vanua  Lava.  There  Qat  began  to  make  men, 
pigs,  trees,  rocks,  as  the  fancy  took  him,  in  a  land 
which  already  existed.  His  chief  assistant  in  his 
work  was  another  spirit  {vui)  named  Marawa 
( '  spider ') ;  his  brothers  envied  and  th^^•arted  him  ; 
when  he  made  a  wife  for  himself,  they  tried  to 
kill  him  ;  he  instructed  them  and  played  tricks  on 
them.  There  were  other  spirits  in  the  world  when 
he  was  born,  some  enemies  whom  he  had  to  over- 
come. From  one  of  tliese  spirits,  dwelling  in 
another  gioup,  named  Night,  he  bought  the  night 
to  relieve  tne  tedium  of  perpetual  dajlight. 
Finally,  when  the  world  was  settled  and  furnished, 
he  made  a  canoe  in  the  middle  of  the  island  of 
Santa  Maria,  where  now  is  the  great  lake,  col- 
lected his  wife  and  brothers  and  living  creatures 
into  it,  and  in  a  flood  caused  by  a  deluge  of  rain 
was  carried  out  into  the  sea  and  disappeared.  The 
people  believed  that  the  best  of  everything  was 
taken  away  by  Qat,  and  looked  for  nis  return. 
Though  no  longer  visible,  lie  still  controlled  to  a 
great  extent  the  forces  of  nature,  and  he  heard 
and  answered  the  cries  of  men.  In  a  way  the 
natives  looked  upon  him  as  an  ancestor  as  well 
as  their  creator,  but  they  were  emphatic  in  their 
assertion  that  he  was  never  a  man  himself ;  he 
was  a  spirit,  a  vui,  of  a  nature  difl'erent  from  that 
of  man  ;  and,  because  a  spirit,  he  was  master  of 
all  magic  power,  and  full  of  that  mana  which  was 
at  work  in  all  around.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
possible  to  take  him  very  seriously  or  allow  him 
divine  rank,  even  though  he  is  the  central  figure 
in  the  origin  of  things  and  his  influence  is  present 
and  efl'ective.  In  the  New  Hebrides  nearest  U) 
the  Banks'  Islands  Tagaro  takes  the  place  of  Qat. 
He  is  no  doubt  the  Tangaroa  of  Polynesia.  He 
made  things  as  Qat  did  ;  he  had  his  brothers,  ten 
of  them,  and  there  was  another,  Supwe,  who 
thwarted  Tagaro  and  made  things  wrong.  Tagaro 
also  went  back  to  heaven.  In  other  islands 
Supwe  appears  as  the  chief  of  this  band  of  great 
spirits.  In  Santa  Cruz,  Lata  corresponds,  but  not 
very  closalj-,  to  Qat  and  Tagaro,  since  he  also  made 
men  and  animals. 

These  greater  spirits  are  named  and  known  as 
indiviilual  persons.  Besides  these,  in  all  the  islands 
arc  spirits  mnumerable  and  unnamed.     These  are 


thej'  whose  representative  form  is  very  often  a 
stone,  who  haunt  the  places  which  their  presence 
makes  sacred,  who  associate  themselves  with 
snakes,  sharks,  birds,  and  the  various  things 
through  which  men  can  communicate  with  them 
and  draw  from  them  the  spiritual  power  from 
which  comes  all  manner  of  success  in  life,  and 
which  can  be  turned  to  injury  as  well  as  succour. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  these  spirits  were  not 
malignant  beings,  tliougli  they  were  spiteful  at 
times  and  were  willing  to  do  mischief  to  the 
enemies  of  their  worshippers.  The  multitude  of 
beings  who  in  the  Solomon  Islan<ls  have  power 
in  storms,  rain,  drought,  calms,  and  especially  in 
the  growth  of  food — the  mgona,  hi'ona,  and  others — 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  order  of  spirits  than 
to  that  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  such  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be,  though  the  natives  speak 
of  them  as  ghosts. 

Thus  the  world  of  the  Melanesinns  was  populous 
with  living  beings,  visible  and  invisible,  with  men, 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  with  spirits  great  and 
small ;  and  pervading  and  surrounding  all  was  a 
power  which  belonged  to  all  spirits,  to  the  dead 
as  such,  and  to  many  men  ;  all  these  could  direct 
it  and  employ  it,  and  it  was  every^vhere  at  hand. 
The  world  so  inhabited  was  bounded  to  the 
Melanesians  by  the  circle  of  the  sea  which  sur- 
rounded the  islands  which  were  known  to  them,  a 
circle  which  varied  in  place  and  size  according  to 
the  position  of  the  centre.  The  old  world  of  the 
Banks'  Islanders  did  not  include  the  Solomon 
Islands  ;  that  of  the  Solomon  Islanders  was  a  much 
wider  world.  Wherever  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  fell  the  sky  was  supposed  to  shut  down  fast 
upon  it.  Under  this  firmament  the  sun  and  moon 
made  their  journeys ;  and  the  stars  hung  in  it. 
The  heavenly  bodies  were  not  thought  to  be  living 
beings,  but  rather  rocks  or  islands.  In  the  sun  and 
moon  were  inhabitants  with  wives  and  families,  in 
whom  the  sun  and  moon  were  personified  and 
about  whom  many  stories  were  told ;  but  these 
have  no  religious  character. 

12.  Death  and  after  death.  —  Without  some 
belief  in  a  life  after  death,  as  well  as  in  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  living  man,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Melanesian  religion  could  not  be  such  as  has 
been  described.  This  implies  a  belief  in  a  soul 
of  man,  though  what  that  is  they  find  it  difficult 
to  explain.  'They  naturally  use  difiTerent  words  in 
their  difl'erent  languages,  and  these  words  convey 
various  metaphors,  when  they  are  properly  under- 
stood, the  nse  of  which  probably  involves  a  certain 
inconsistency.  It  may  safely  be  said,  however, 
that,  whatever  word  they  use,  the  Melanesians 
mean  that  there  is  something  essentially  belonging 
to  man's  nature  which  carries  life  to  the  body, 
which  is  the  seat  of  thought  and  intelligence, 
which  exercises  a  power  which  is  not  of  tlie  body, 
which  is  invisible,  and  which,  after  it  has  be- 
come separate  from  the  body  in  death,  still  has 
an  individual  existence.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  spirit, 
and  in  some  islands  is  so  called  ;  but  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  those  spiritual  beings  that  never  were 
the  souls  of  men  and  therefore  never  disembodied. 
The  soul  can  go  out  of  a  man  in  a  dream  or  a 
faint ;  it  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  body  or  injured 
in  the  body  by  magic  or  sjiiteful  ghosts  or  spirits ; 
when  finally  separated  from  the  body  in  death  it 
becomes  a  ghost.  Such  a  soul  is  peculiar  to  man. 
It  is  true  that,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of 
Hades,  there  is  something  which  is  like  the  ghost 
of  a  pig,  of  a  weapon  or  ornament,  something  that 
remains  and  h.-xs  a  shadowy  form  ;  but  the  natives 
will  not  allow  that  even  a  pig,  an  intelligent  and 
important  personage  with  a  name,  has  a  soul  as  a 
man  has. 

(1 )  I>enth.—\t  was  not  part  of  the  original  nature 
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of  men  that  tliey  should  die.  In  stories  the  first 
men  are  represented  as  changing  their  skins,  as 
snakes  cast  their  slough,  and  returning  to  youth 
and  strength,  until  by  some  accident  or  folly  life 
could  no  longer  be  so  renewed,  and  death  came  in. 
When  it  came,  the  way  to  the  abode  of  the  dead 
■was  opened  and  men  departed  to  their  own  place. 
Hades.  The  funeral  rites  do  not  require  descrip- 
tion. The  disembodied  spirit  is  not  thought  gener- 
ally willing  to  depart  far  from  the  body  which  it 
has  left  or  the  place  in  which  it  has  lived  ;  but,  the 
body  being  buried,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  the 
ghost  proceeds  to  its  appointed  place. 

(2)  Hades. — There  is  a  great  difl'erence  between 
the  conception  of  the  Solomon  Islanders  and  that 
of  the  Banks'  Islanders  and  New  Hebrides  people 
with  regard  to  the  place  where  the  dead  take  up 
their  abode.  In  the  Eastern  Islands  Hades  is  in 
the  under  world  ;  in  the  Solomon  Islands  the  dead, 
though  there  is  an  under  world,  depart  to  islands 
and  parts  of  islands  belonging  to  their  own  group, 
and  from  Florida  they  were  conveyed  in  a  ghostly 
canoe,  a  '  ship  of  the  dead.'  In  all  parts  of 
Melanesia  alike  the  condition  of  the  dead  in  these 
abodes  is  an  empty  continuation  of  the  worldly 
life  ;  in  all  parts  the  ghostly  life  is  not  believed  to 
be  eternal,  except  in  so  far  as  the  native  imagi- 
nation has  failed  to  follow  their  existence  with 
any  measure  of  time.  But,  though  the  dead  con- 
gregate in  Hades,  they  still  haunt  and  frequent 
the  homes  of  their  lifetime,  are  active  among  the 
living,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  the  religion  of  the  living  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  worship  of  the  dead.  In  these 
islands  the  weapons,  ornaments,  and  money  of  a 
man  of  consequence  are  buried  with  him  or  placed 
on  his  grave.  AVhether  these  decorate  the  dead 
or  serve  his  use  in  Hades  is  uncertain.  It  is  as 
when  a  dead  man's  fruit-trees  are  cut  down,  as 
they  say,  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  he  ate  of  them, 
it  is  said,  *hile  he  was  alive,  he  wUl  never  eat 
again,  and  no  one  else  shall  have  them. 

The  notion  is  general  that  the  ghost  does  not  at 
first  realize  its  position,  or  move  with  strength  in 
its  new  abode  ;  and  this  condition  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  period  of  the  decay  of  the  body ; 
when  that  is  gone,  the  ghost  is  active.  It  is  to 
expedite  this  activity  that  in  some  parts  the  corpse 
is  burned. 

While  in  a  general  way  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
pass  to  their  Hades  above  ground,  there  are  some 
which  have  tlieir  principal  abode  in  the  sea. 
Before  his  death  a  man  may  declare  his  purpose 
of  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  sea-Vjird  or  a  shark, 
or  the  dead  body  may  be  sunk  into  the  sea  and 
not  buried.  These  sea-gho»ts  have  a  great  hold 
on  the  imagination  of  the  natives  of  San  Cristoval 
and  the  adjacent  Islands,  and  were  frequently 
represented  in  their  carvings  and  paintings.  They 
appear  as  if  made  up  of  fishes,  and  fish  are  the 
spears  and  arrows  with  which  they  shoot  disease 
into  the  living. 

In  Santa  Cruz  the  dead,  though  they  haunt  the 
villages,  go  into  the  great  volcano  Tamami  and 
pass  below.  In  the  Banks'  Islands  the  common 
Hades  has  many  entrances ;  in  this  they  have 
villages  in  which  they  dwell  as  on  earth,  but  in  an 
empty  life.  Tlie  ghosts  hang  about  their  graves 
for  a  time,  and  it  is  not  desired  that  they  should 
remain,  though  at  the  death-feasts  they  have  a 
portion  thrown  for  them.  The  great  man  goes 
down  to  Panoi  with  his  ornaments,  that  is,  with 
an  unsubstantial  appearance  of  them.  In  the 
Northern  New  Hebrides  there  are  passages  to 
Hades  at  the  ends  of  the  islands,  the  northern  or 
southern  points,  by  which  ghosts  go  down,  and 
also  return.  In  Lepers'  Island  the  descent  is  by  a 
lake  which  fills  an  ancient  crater.     Living  persons 


in  all  these  islands  have  gone  down  to  see  their 
dead  friends ;  they  have  seen  the  houses,  the 
trees  with  red  leaves,  and  the  flowers,  have  heard 
the  songs  and  dances,  and  have  been  warned  not 
to  eat  the  food  of  the  ghosts. 

(3)  Reu-nids  and  jninishments. — There  remains 
the  important  question  whether  the  condition  of 
the  dead  is  afl'eeted  by  the  character  of  the  living 
man  ;  whether  the  dead  are  happier  or  less  happy, 
in  better  or  in  worse  condition,  according  as  they 
have  been,  in  native  estimation,  good  men  or  bad 
on  earth. 

(a)  Solomon  Islands. — It  cannot  be  said  that  in 
these  islands  the  moral  qualitj'  of  men's  lives  affects 
their  condition  after  death.  When  the  canoe  of 
the  dead  took  the  ghosts  of  Florida  across  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Guadalcanar,  they  found  a 
ghost  of  worship,  a  tindalo,  with  a  rod  which  he 
thrust  into  the  cartilage  of  their  no.«es  to  prove 
whether  they  were  duly  pierced.  Those  who 
passed  this  test  had  a  good  path  which  they  could 
follow  to  the  abodes  of  the  dead  ;  those  who  failed 
had  to  make  their  way  as  best  they  could  with 
pain  and  difficulty.  In  Ysabel  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  master  of  their  Hades  at  a  pool, 
across  which  lies  the  narrow  trunk  of  a  tree.  They 
show  their  hands ;  those  who  have  the  mark  of 
the  frigate-bird  cut  in  them  are  allowed  to  pass ; 
those  who  have  not  the  mark  are  thrown  from  the 
trunk  into  the  gTilf  beneath  andperish. 

(i)  Banks'  Islands  and  New  Hebrides. — In  these 
islands  there  is  something  which  approximates  to 
a  judgment  of  a  moral  kind.  It  is  true  that,  as  a 
man's  rank  ia  the  world  has  depended  very  much 
upon  the  number  of  the  pigs  he  has  slain  for  feasts, 
so  the  ghost  fares  badly  who  has  not  so  done  his 
duty  by  society.  So  in  Pentecost  Island,  when  the 
ghosts  leap  into  the  sea  to  go  below,  there  is  a 
shark  waiting  which  will  bite  off  the  nose  of  a  man 
who  has  not  killed  pigs ;  and  in  Aurora  a  fierce 
pig  is  ready  to  devour  the  ghost  of  a  man  who  has 
not  planted  the  tree  that  supplies  material  for 
the  mats  which  are  so  highly  valued.  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  judgment,  a  discrimination  between 
good  and  bad,  which  has  a  moral  character,  and  is, 
perhaps,  well  worthy  of  remark.  Thus  in  the 
Banks'  Islands  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a 
good  Hades  and  a  bad.  If  one  man  had  killed 
another  by  treachery  or  witchcraft,  he  would  find 
himself  opposed  at  the  place  of  descent  by  the  ghost 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  ■^^Tonged ;  he  dreaded 
the  path  which  led  to  the  bad  place,  and  wandered 
on  the  earth.  If  a  man  had  been  slain  in  fair 
battle,  his  ghost  would  not  withstand  the  ghost  of 
the  man  who  slew  him.  The  bad,  they  said,  were 
not  admitted  to  the  true  Panoi,  the  Hades  where 
there  were  flowers,  though  but  shadows,  and  the 
empty  semblance  of  social  life.  But  who  was  the 
evil  man?  It  was  answered,  '  One  who  killed  an- 
other without  cause  or  by  charms,  a  thief,  a  liar, 
an  adulterer.'  Such  in  their  Hades  quarrel  and  are 
miserable  ;  they  haunt  the  living  and  do  them 
what  harm  they  can.  The  others,  who  lived  as 
they  ought  to  live,  abide  at  least  in  harmony  in 
Panoi  after  death. 

It  is  very  likely  that  these  notions  of  something 
like  retribution  in  the  under  world  have  not 
entered  very  deeply  into  the  native  mind,  and  are 
not  generally  entertained.  But  that  such  beliefs 
should  have  been  received  at  all  is  enough  to  show 
that  their  sense  of  right  and  WTong  has  been  carried 
by  Melanesians  into  their  prospect  of  a  future  state, 
a  view  which  can  hardly  have  failed  to  have  some- 
thing of  a  religious  tendency,  even  if  it  cannot  be 
said  to  prove  in  itself  the  existence  of  a  religion 
which  these  islanders  undoubtedly  possess. 

LiTERATUKS.  —  J.  Lnbbock,  The  Origin  of  Civilisation, 
London,  1870 ;  E.  B.  Tylor,  PC*,  do.  1903 ;  A.  W.  Murray, 
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Migjtiittii  in  )Vegtern  Pohjni'sia,  do.  18G".i ;  R.  Steel,  T!ie  St'tv 
Htbritlfs  and  Chriglian  MlfHionti,  do.  18S(i ;  J.  Insrlis,  In  the 
Seu  Ufbii'lrs,  ilo.  ISSii;  G.  Turner,  Sanun.  do.  1684:  C.  M. 
Woodford,  A  yaturalist  iimonj  fhe  Ilcad-IIuntirSt  Solovwn 
Itlamis,  li^CSS,  do.  1890;  H.  H.  RomiUy.  The  WeMrn  Pacific 
and  Sew  Oitinfa,  do.  18S0 ;  H.  B.  Giippy,  The  Sotomon 
Islands  and  their  Natives,  do.  1837:  R.  H.  Codring^tou,  The 
Melatusians:  their  Aathropolmji/  and  FUktore,  oxford,  ISDl. 
K.   H.  COURINCTON. 

MELETIANISM.— There  were  two  Meleti.-m 
schisms,  each  havinj^  considerable  iiitlueiice  on  the 
fortunes  of  tlie  .\rian  controversy.  The  earlier 
took  its  name  from  the  Meletius  who  was  bisliop 
of  Lycopulis  in  Egypt ;  the  later  from  the  Meletius 
who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Antioch  in  a.d. 
360. 

I.  The  Meletian  schism  in  Egypt. — JleXiirios 
(EniplKiniu.s)  or  'SUXItios  (Atliana.sius)  was  bishop 
of  Lycopolis  in  Egyjjt,  and  liis  dispute  with  Peter, 
bi.shop  of  Alexandria,  led  to  a  scliism  wliicli  re- 
ceived attention  at  the  Council  of  Nica^a.  Accord- 
ing to  Athanasius  (Apol.  r.  Arlnnos,  59),  Meletius 
was  condemned  about  A.D.  305  or  306,  so  that  the 
quarrel  was  already  of  long  standing  when  the 
Council  assembled.  The  origin  of  it  is  extremely 
obscure.  As  Hefele  points  out  {Councils,  P'ng.  tr., 
i.  343  H'.),  there  are  three  separate  accounts  :  (1)  in 
documents  discovered  by  Mafliei  and  pulilished  in 
M.  J.  Routh,  Reliqxike  Sacra,  Oxford,  1814-18, 
iv.  ;  (2)  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius  ;  (3)  in  Epi- 
phanius.  All  these  differ  in  their  details  as  to  tlie 
origin  of  the  schism.  The  lirst  of  the  three  docu- 
ments preserved  in  Routh  is  a  letter  of  certain 
Christians  in  prison  who  were  afterwards  martyred 
by  Diocletian  (Eus.  HE  viii.  10).  It  is  su]iposed 
tliat  tlie  actual  writer  of  the  letter  was  Phileas, 
bishop  of  Thmuis.  Meletius  is  addres.sed  as  a 
fellow -minister  {romminisfer,  the  document  being 
preserved  in  Latin),  so  that  the  schism  has  evi- 
dently not  yet  begun,  and  he  is  blamed  for  ordain- 
ing clergy  in  strange  dioceses,  without  the  consent 
of  his  fellow-bishops  or  even  of  Peter  of  Alexandria. 
The  second  document  is  a  note,  added  by  an  anony- 
mous hand,  to  say  that  after  the  martyrdom  of 
the  bishop  Meletiu.s  had  gone  to  Alexandria  and 
found  two  discontented  men,  Arius  and  Isidore,  and 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  visitors  {irepio- 
S(vTal)  appointed  by  Peter,  who  thereujion  wrote 
the  letter  which  makes  the  third  of  our  documents, 
to  the  jieople  of  Alexandria,  bidding  them  to  avoid 
all  communion  with  Meletius.  From  this  very 
early  and  contemporary  evidence  we  learn  that 
Meletius's  offence  was  that  of  trespassing  on  the 
rights  of  Peter  and  the  other  bishops  by  conferring 
orders  out  of  his  own  diocese.  It  is  to  be  noticeil 
that  these  irregul.arities  took  pl.ace  before  the 
deposition  of  Meletius.  Athanasius  says  nothing 
about  the  irrcfjular  ordinations.  In  his  Apoloijy 
a<jainst  the  Avians  (ch.  59)  lie  gives  as  the  cause 
of  the  deposition  of  Meletius  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  many  offences,  particularly  of  having 
saoriticed  to  idols  and  of  having  calumniated  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria,  Peter,  Achillas,  and  Alex- 
ander (ch.  11).  In  his  Letter  to  the  Bishops  of 
Eiijipt  and  Libya  lie  asserts  (ch.  22)  that  the 
Meletiana  were  declared  schLsmatics  lifty-six  years 
before,  and  that  the  Arians  thirty-six  years  ago 
were  convicted  of  heresy.  Socrates  (HE  i.  0)  gives 
practically  the  same  account  as  Athanasius,  and 
may,  as  Hefele  suggests,  have  copied  from  him. 
The  third  version  of  the  origin  of  the  schism,  how- 
ever, differs  materially  from  those  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered.  It  is  given  by  Ei>iphanius 
(Ucer.  Ixviii.),  and  printed  in  Routh  (iv.  105). 
Meletius,  says  this  writer,  was  a  jierfectly  orthodox 
bishop.  Indeed,  he  credits  him  with  liaving  ac- 
cused Arius  to  .Mexaniler,  with  whom  Meletius, 
though  a  schismatical  bishop,  was  on  good  terms. 
The  real  cause  of  the  dispute  was,  according 
to    Epiphanius,    the    question    of   the    treatment 


of  the  lapsed.  But  Epijihanius's  account,  as  Hefele 
shows,  is  full  of  inaccMiacies,  and  contradicts  the 
earliest  evidence,  as  wlieii,  c.i/.,  he  makes  Meletius 
a  fellow-prisoner  with  Peter.  But  he  may  have 
been  correct  as  to  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
schism,  Meletius  beiii',',  like  Novatian  at  Rome 
and  the  Donatists  in  .Vfrica,  the  representative  of 
the  severe  disciplinarians.  Epiphanius  had,  more- 
over, special  knowledge  of  the  Mcletians  from  their 
schism  having  spread  to  his  native  jilace,  Eleu- 
tlieroptdis.  Perhaps  because  of  his  doctrinal  ortho- 
doxy, Meletius  and  his  p.arty  were  treated  very 
leniently  by  the  Council  of  Nica;a.  It  may  be  that 
canon  6,  aliirmint;  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  was  directed  against  them  ;  but  in  the 
.synodal  letter  (Soc.  UE  i.  il)  Meletius  was  not  per- 
mitted to  ordain  (U"  apjioint  clerics  any  more,  and 
those  whom  he  had  ordained  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Church  (ixivTiKuirfptf  x'^'poTofif)  and  to  rank  below 
the  clergy  ordained  by  Peter  and  his  successors. 
Athanasius  was  much  troubled  by  those  schis- 
m.atics  who  joined  his  opponents  ;  and  from  their 
ranks  came  lii.-  bitter  enemies,  the  priest  Ischyras, 
Arsenius,  and  many  others.  Athanasius  bitterly 
regretted  the  decision  of  Nica>.a  in  this  matter 
(Apol.  r.  Arianos,  71  f.,  where  a  list  of  the  followers 
of  Meletius  is  given).  The  schism  lasted  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  5tli  century  (Soc.  HE  i.  8). 

LniiiLATi'RK. — Tiosidt'9  the  liistoriuns  and  Atlianasius,  C.  J. 
Hefele,  A  History  of  the  Christian  Cuuncils,  Kng.  tr.,  i.'.*, 
Edinbnrj,'li,  1894,  p.  341  ff.  ;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  His- 
torjj  nf  the  Eastern  Churchy  London,  1884;  H.  M.  Gwatkin, 
Stitilifs  of  AHanism'^,  Caniliriii<rf,  19U0 ;  H.  Achelis,  art. 
'MeletiUB  von  Lykopolis,'  in  PHE'-. 

2.  The  Meletian  schism  at  Antioch. — The  im- 
portance of  the  disputed  episcopal  succession  at 
Antioch  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  hindered  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Roman  and  Alex- 
andrian Churches  and  those  Asiatic  Christians 
who,  though  at  heart  orthodox,  were  less  uneom- 
promisingly  Nicene  than  many  of  the  Athanasian 
party.  The  dispute,  whicli  lasted  for  more  than 
lifty  years,  ranged  the  great  saints  and  Eathers 
of  the  later  years  of  the  4th  cent,  in  opposite 
camps.  Against  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  of  I^azi- 
anzus,  .St.  Flavian  of  Antioch,  and  St.  John 
Chrysostom  were  opposed  St.  Damasus  of  Rome, 
St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria, 
and,  much  again.st  his  will,  St.  Ath.anasius  him- 
self. The  merits  of  the  controversy  are  perhaps 
as  evenly  distributed  as  the  names  on  either  side. 
To  understand  it  aright  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the 
divisions  of  the  patriarchal  Church  of  Antioch 
from  the  days  of  the  Nicene  Council.  Eustathius, 
the  bishop,  who  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  the  accepted  creed,  was  the  first  to 
suffer  in  its  cause,  being  deprived  of  his  see  in  a.d. 
330,  though  not  without  a  serious  tumult  in  the 
city,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  Eusebius  of 
CiBsarea  and  the  '  conservative '  faction.  The  see 
of  Antioch  was  now  lilled  by  prelates  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Nicene  formula — Eulalius,  Euphronius, 
Elacillus,  Stephen,  and  Leontius,  the  last  of  whom, 
by  prudently  concealing  his  real  opinions  on  vexed 

?uestions,  preserved  ]ieace  till  his  death  in  357. 
le  was  succeeded  by  Eudoxius,  'the  worst  of  all 
the  Arians,'  who  was  installed  as  bishoj)  of  Con- 
stantinople in  A.D.  360.  It  now  became  necessarj' 
to  provide  a  successor  at  Antioch,  and  Meletius 
was  chosen,  being  sup]iosed  to  be  a  man  of  peace 
in  accord  with  the  party  in  power  (F.  Cavallera, 
Le  Sriiisme  d'Antiochc,  p.  72,  note).  In  his  ser- 
mon, however,  on  Pr  8-"-  he  declared  himself  on 
the  side  of  tlie  Nicencs  (Epiph.  /far.  Ixxiii.), 
and  was  at  once  deposed  and  exiled,  and  Euzoius 
|iut  in  his  place.  Thus  Meletius,  once  the  Arian 
nominee,  had  become  a  Catholic  confessor.  Since 
the  deposition  of  Eustathius,  the  faithful  Nicene 
remnant  Imil  reeiniiied  iipart  under  the  caie  of  the 
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priest  Paulinus,  and  did  not  enjoy  tlie  prospect 
of  communicating  with  the  followers  of  Meletius, 
who,  unlike  them,  had  not  borne  the  burden  of  the 
contest.  The  party  of  Paulinus,  however,  was 
not  considerable — perhaps  its  insignificance  induced 
Euzoius,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  regard  for  its 
leader,  to  allow  it  the  use  of  a  small  church. 
Meletius's  party,  on  the  other  hand,  was  numerous 
and  increasing  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the 
bishop,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  under  him 
the  Catholics  would  ultimately  be  united.  In  362 
Athanasius  held  the  small  but  important  Council 
of  Alexandria  (see  Arianism,  vol.  i.  p.  780).  A 
synodal  letter,  the  Tomns  ad  Antiochenos,  was  sent 
to  Antioch  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop  Eusebius  of 
Vercelli,  who  had  attended  the  Council ;  but  on 
his  arrival  he  found  that  his  companion  in  exile, 
Lucifer,  bishop  of  Caliaris  in  Sardinia,  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  consecrate  Paulinus  bishop  of  the 
old  Nicene  party  at  Antioch.  As  far  as  Antioch  was 
concerned,  the  schism  was  unimportant.  Meletius 
was  universally  beloved,  and  his  moderation  in 
regard  to  the  points  at  issue  in  the  controversy 
was  more  in  consonance  with  Asiatic  and  Syrian 
Christianity  than  the  uncompromising  attitude  of 
Alexandria  and  the  West.  Nor  was  Athanasius 
averse  to  a  settlement,  which  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones, and  allowed  the  good  work  done  by  Hilary 
of  Poietiers  in  reconcUing  the  bishops  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Nicene  Creed  to  bear  fruit.  But,  not 
wishing  to  disavow  Lucifer,  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria recognized  Paulinus,  as  did  also  the  Roman 
see.  The  dispute  had  now  reached  a  stage  at 
which  principles  were  involved  not  unlike  those 
which  made  the  unhappy  Donatist  schism  so  in- 
curable in  Africa — the  difference  being  that  the 
Donatists  [q.v.)  rejected  bishops  who  had  been 
unfaithful  in  regard  to  heathenism,  and  the  Eus- 
tathians  of  Antioch  those  who  had  once  been 
infected  with  heresy.  The  Koman  see  under 
Damasus  declared  unhesitatingly  for  Paulinus ;  but 
throughout  the  East  Meletius  was  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  he  was  a  sufferer 
under  Valens  for  his  adherence  to  the  Nicene 
Creed.  The  Cappadocian  fathers,  Basil  and  the 
two  Gregorys,  were  devoted  to  Meletius,  and  John 
Chrysostom  belonged  to  his  church  and  was  first 
ordained  reader  and  afterwards  deacon  by  him. 
The  schism  at  Antioch  embittered  the  life  of  St. 
Basil,  who  in  vain  appealed  to  Athanasius  to  re- 
cognize Meletius,  and  was  seriously  troubled  by 
the  uncompromising  support  which  Damasus  gave 
to  Paulinus.  Things  were  further  complicated  by 
ApoUinaris,  the  famous  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who, 
though  condemned  for  his  erroneous  opinions,  is  re- 
cognized not  only  as  a  defender  of  Nicene  theology, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  his 
time  (see  Apollinaeism).  Among  his  friends  was 
the  presbyter  Vitalius,  who  had  been  made  priest 
by  jleletius,  but  was  ultimately  consecrated  by 
ApoUinaris  as  rival  bishop  to  Paulinus  (c  375). 
Thus,  including  the  Arians,  the  Church  of  Antioch 
was  now  divided  into  four  parties,  the  three  Nicene 
bishops  being  Meletius,  Paulinus,  and  Vitalius. 
Strangely  enough,  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  rested 
on  any  one  of  these  three  rivals  in  regard  to 
character.  Meletius  and  Paulinus  were  both  re- 
cognized as  saints,  while,  despite  the  suspicious 
orthodoxy  of  his  consecrator,  Vitalius  was  highly 
respected  by  the  most  honoured  churchmen  of  the 
day.  Some  hope  of  ending  the  schism  was  given 
when  the  .six  leading  presbyters  of  the  Church 
agreed  to  recognize  either  Meletius  or  Paulinus, 
if  one  survived  the  otiier.  In  381  Meletius  was 
at  Constantinople,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
Second  General  Council.  This  Council  was 
destined  to  affirm  the  creed  of  Nic;ea  and  reunite 
the  Church,   though  it  proved  unable    to  bring 


peace  to  the  distracted  comnmnity  at  Antioch. 
Meletius  died  during  the  Council  ;  and,  for  .some 
unexplained  leason,  Flavian,  one  of  the  six  presby- 
ters whc  had  agreed  to  recognize  Paulinus  if  he 
survived,  consented  to  be  consecrated  successor  to 
Meletius.  His  action  appears  on  the  face  of  it  in- 
defensible ;  but,  as  he  proved  a  remarkably  saintly 
bishop,  there  may  be  some  extenuating  circum- 
stances for  his  conduct  of  which  we  are  not  aware. 
The  appointment  of  Flavian  w;is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  Roman  see's  regarding  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople with  disfavour.  Paulinus  was  sup- 
])cirted  by  the  bishops  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Arabia,  whilst  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia  ad- 
hered to  Flavian.  Theotlosius  recognized  Flavian, 
and,  when  the  serious  affair  of  the  statues  was 
causing  anxiety  in  the  city,  it  was  he  as  its  bishop 
who  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people  at  Constanti- 
nople (A.D.  387).  Paulinus  died  in  3S8  ;  and  before 
his  death  he  consecrated  Evagrius  in  his  place — 
a  most  uncanonical  proceeding.  The  Westerners 
seem  to  have  supported  the  claims  of  Evagrius, 
and  Ambrose  urged  Theodosius  to  compel  Flavian 
to  come  to  Italy  and  submit  his  claims  to  the 
decision  of  the  Church  there  ;  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria  was  naturally  opposed  to  him,  as 
were  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  When,  however, 
Evagrius  died,  no  rival  bishop  was  consecrated. 
On  Chiysostom's  appointment  to  Constantinople 
(398)  he  managed  to  heal  the  schism  so  far  as 
Alexandria  and  Rome  were  concerned  ;  and  Flavian 
placed  the  names  of  his  two  rivals — Paulinus  and 
Evagrius — on  the  diptychs  of  the  Church.  The 
Eustathians  continued  to  hold  separate  meetings 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  (414-415),  who  healed 
the  schism  by  an  act  of  Christian  courtesy,  visiting 
the  Eustathian  church  on  Easter  day  and  being 
accorded  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  congregation. 
The  schism  was  finally  ended  when  Kalandion, 
patriarch  of  Antioch  (481-485),  brought  back  the 
relics  of  Eustathius.  The  schism  of  Antioch  would 
be  no  more  than  a  somewhat  dull  chapter  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  were  it  not  for  the  underlying 
causes,  indispensable  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  Intricate  questions  which  make  the  religious 
divisions  of  the  East  so  complicated.  As  has  been 
indicated,  there  was  a  singular  absence  of  bad  feel- 
ing and,  we  may  add,  of  bad  motives.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  disorder  and  even  crimes  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  Donatist  schism.  But 
throughout  we  can  see  how  incompatible  were  the 
ideals  of  the  great  patriarchates  of  Rome  and 
Egypt  with  those  of  the  East.  Meletius,  Flavian, 
John  Chrysostom,  and  Nestorius,  the  great  Antio- 
chenes,  all  felt  the  encroachments  of  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  supported — except  in  the  case  of  Chry- 
sostom— by  Rome.  What  has  been  called  the 
Meletian  schism  was  a  foreshadowing  of  troubles 
to  come  which  rent  the  Church  asunder,  and  it  ia 
a  phase  in  the  long  struggle  between  the  rival 
theologies  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  which  dates 
from  the  days  of  Origen. 

LiTERATiRB.— Eusebius,  Vita  Const,  iii,  59-62 ;  Rufinus, 
i/Ji'i.  ;  Philostorgius,  UEv,  ;  Socrates.  BE\i.-\\.  ;  Sozomen, 
HE  iv.-\i.  ;  Theodoret,  HE  ii.-v. ;  Epiphanius,  Hcsr.  Ixxiii. ; 
Basil,  Ep/j.  66, 120, 214,  2r.8 ;  Ambrose,  Epp.  12-14, 66 ;  Jerome, 
Epp.  15,  16;  Greg.  Naz.,  Ep.  240,  Cam.  ii.  ii.  1614-1624; 
Chrysostom,  Panegyrics  on  Meletius  and  Eustathius ;  C.  J. 
Hefele,  Bist.  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  Enj.  tr.,  ii.s, 
Edinburgh,  1S96,  pp.  276,  27S,  346,  378,  etc.  ;  H.  M.  Gwatkin, 
Studies  of  Arianism^,  Cambridire,  1900,  n.  211  ff.;  A.  Har- 
nack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dutiuiengeschichtc^,  Leipzig,  1S94,  Eng.  tr., 
Hist,  of  Doqma,  London,  1894-90,  iv.  (esp.  p.  89 ff.);  F. 
Cavallera,  Le  Schisme  d'Anticche,  iV  siide.  Pans,  1905. 

F.  J.  Foakes-Jackson. 
MEMORY.  —  I.  Use  of  the  term.  —  (a)  The 
term  '  memory '  can  be  used  in  a  wide  biological 
sense  to  signify  retention  of  the  effects  of  stimula- 
tion. In  this  sense  it  is  regarded  by  some  writers 
as  a  fundamental  attribute  of  living  matter — a  view 
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which  was  put  forward  by  KwiiKl  lliuiiij;  in  1S7U, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Iin]ierial  Academy  of 
Science  at  ^'ic^na,  '  On  Memory  as  tlie  Universal 
Function  of  ()r,;:anized  Matter.  Wherever  there 
is  life  with  growth  and  development,  tliere  memory 
must  be  predicated,  since  each  new  process  is  the 
outcome  of  the  old  and  implies  its  retention. 

Memory  is  a  tacult  j  not  only  o(  our  conscious  sUtee,  but  also, 
and  much  more  80.  of  our  uucon>>cious  ones.  .  .  .  Our  id*-i\3do  not 
exist  continuously  as  ideas  ;  what  is  continuous  is  the  special 
disposition  o(  nerve  substance  in  \irtue  ot  which  this  substance 
i:ives  out  to-day  the  same  sound  which  it  ;iavc  vestertiay,  if  it 
IS  properly  struck.  .  .  .  The  reproductions  of  organic  processes, 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  memory  of  the  nervous  syattni, 
enter  but  partly  viithin  the  domain  of  consciousness,  remaining 
unperceived  in  other  and  not  less  important  respcda.  .  .  . 
The  memory  ot  the  so-called  sympathetic  fanjlionic  system  is 
no  less  rich  than  that  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  ...  A 
muscle  becomes  strou^-er  the  more  we  use  it.  .  .  .  After  each 
iudiviflual  action  it  becomes  more  capable,  more  disposed 
towards  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  has  a  greater  aptitude  for 
repetition  of  the  same  orjfanic  processes.  It  gains  also  in 
weight,  for  it  assimilates  more  matter  than  when  constantly  at 
rest.  We  have  here  .  .  .  the  same  ])owcr  of  reproduction 
which  we  encountered  when  we  were  dealing  with  nerve  sub- 
stance. .  .  .  This  CTOwtli  and  multiplication  of  cells  is  onlv  a 
special  phase  of  those  manifold  (unctions  whi-h  characttrizc 
organized  matter.  .  .  .  Reproduction  of  performance,  therefore, 
manifesU  itself  to  us  as  reproduction  of  the  cells  themselves,  as 
may  be  seen  most  plainly  in  the  case  of  plants,  whose  chief 
work  consists  in  growth,  whereas  with  animal  organism  other 
faculties  greatly  preponderate."  i 

Bering  states  the  doctrine  of  the  heredity  of 
acquired  characteristics  with  great  simplicity. 

'  We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  characteristics  of 
an  organism  may  descend  to  oSspring  which  the  organism  did 
not  inherit,  but  which  it  acquired  owing  to  the  special  circum- 
stances under  which  it  lived.  .  .  .  What  is  the  descent  of 
special  peculiarities  but  a  reproduction  on  the  part  of  organized 
matter  of  processes  in  which  it  once  took  part  as  a  germ  in  the 
germ-containing  organs  of  its  parent,  and  of  which  it  seems 
still  to  retain  a  recollection  that  reappears  when  time  and 
occasion  serve  ? '  2 

For  Hering  the  marvels  of  instinct  are  but  the 
marvels  of  habit  handed  on  from  generation  to 
generation. 

'  He  who  marvels  at  the  skill  with  which  the  spider  weaves 
her  web  should  bear  in  mind  that  she  did  not  learn  her  art  all 
on  a  sudden,  but  that  innumerable  generations  of  spiders 
acquired  it  toilsomely  and  step  by  step.'  3 

Samuel  Butler,  in  Life  and  Hahit  (1877),  set 
forth  the  same  doctrine,  although  he  was  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  Hering's  paper.  Into  a  later 
book,  entitled  Unconscious  Memory,  he  incorpor- 
ated a  translation  of  the  German  lecture. 

At  the  present  day  a  similar  view  of  memory  is 

g resented  by  such  biologists  as  Francis  Darvvin, 
:.  Seraon,  and  H.  S.  Jennings.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  in  such  a  biological  doctrine  of  memory 
there  is  no  necessary  reference  to  consciousness. 
The  structural  development  and  behaviour  of  plants 
and  animals  may  testify  to  memory  in  this  wide 
sense  without  thereby  giving  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness. 

(6)  In  a  psychological  u.se  of  the  term  such  a 
reference  is  essential.  As  generally  understood  in 
psychology,  memory  denotes  the  retention  of  ex- 
perience, and  its  subsequent  reproduction  with  the 
consciousness  that  it  belongs  to  the  past.  To  re- 
member is  to  refer  back.  The  distinction  between 
memorj-  as  a  conscious  experience  and  memory  as 
a  biological  fact  has  been  emphasized  by  H.  Bergsoii 
in  his  distinction  between  the  memory  which 
im^nes  and  the  memory  which  repeats.  All  our 
bodily  habits  are  memory  in  the  latter  sense,  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  former.  .Acquired  skill  im- 
iilies  practice  with  the  retention  ot  past  progress, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  skill  there  need  not  be  any 
conscious  reference  to  those  i>ast  exercises  whereby 
this  .skill  was  acquired.  Both  forms  of  memoiv 
may  be  combined  when  performed  habit  or  acquired 
skill  is  guided  on  any  occasion  by  a  conscious  re- 
ference back  to  past  elforts,  successes,  and  failures. 
For  (iergson  the  relation  of  the  two  forms  of  memory- 

'  Ap.  S.  Butler,  Unamtcimu  Xemory,  pp.  109,  116, 117  f. 

'  /''.  pp.  113,  122.  '      J  /I,,  p.  129.  I 
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liortrays  the  relation  of  body  to  soul  ;  each 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  other. 

'The  bodily  memory,  made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  sensori- 
motor systems  organized  by  habit,  is  then  a  quasi-iusUntaneous 
memory  to  which  the  true  memory  of  the  past  serves  as  base 
-  -  .  the  memory  of  the  past  oilers  to  the  sensorimotor 
mechanisms  all  the  recollections  capable  ot  gliding  them  iu 
their  t.ask  and  of  giving  to  the  motor  reaction  the  direction 
suggested  by  the  lessons  of  expericni-c.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  scnsori-raotor  apparatus  furnish  to  ineffective,  that 
IS  unconscious,  nu-mories,  the  means  ot  taking  on  a  body,  of 
materializinic  themselves,  in  short,  of  becoming  present.  For, 
that  a  recollection  should  reappear  in  consciousness,  it  is 
necessary  lliat  it  should  descend  from  the  heights  ot  pure 
memory  dowii  to  the  precise  point  where  action  is  takins 
place.''  • 

James  Ward  would  subscribe  to  the  biological 
doctrine  of  memory,  but  finds  it  meaningless  save 
as  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  psychological. 

'Nay,  the  bare  term  "retention"  itself,  and  all  cognate 
terms,  such  as  "  trace  "or  "  residuum,"  are  meaningless  unless 
some  present  circumstance  can  be  related  to  the  past ;  thus 
they  presuppose  memory.  The  analogy  of  inscribed  records  is 
a  favourite  resort  ot  those  who  strive  to  elucidate  the  nature  of 
memory  by  physical  imagery ;  we  And  it  again  and  again  in 
1/Ocke,  (or  example.  Such  an  analogy  is  about  on  a  par  with 
that  between  the  =.\e  and  a  telescope— the  one  is  a  natural,  the 
other  an  artificial,  organ  or  instrument  of  vision  ;  but  neither 
will  explain  seeing  as  a  psychological  fact.''  'Rccorilsor 
memoranda  alone  are  not  memory,  for  thcv  presuppose  it. 
Thei/  may  consist  of  physical  traces  ;  but  meiiiorv,  evyi  when 
called"  unconscious,"  suggests  mind  ;  .  .  .  the  mnemic  theory 
then,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  an\  thing,  seems  to  me  clearly  to  require 
not  merely  physical  records  or  "  engrams,"  but  living  experience 
or  tradition.' 3 

(c)  '  Memory '  may  be  used  to  denote  the  reten- 
tion of  past  experience  without  reference  to  the 
explicit  reproduction  of  such  experience.  The 
essential  ditierence  of  this  use  of  the  term  from 
the  biological  use  lies  in  the  word  'experience' 
with  its  implication  of  mental  processes.  Writers 
on  psychiatry,  such  as  Morton  Prince,  S.  Freud, 
and  C.  G.  Jung,  use  the  terra  '  memory '  for  the  in- 
lluence  of  past  on  present  experience,  whether  the 
subject  is  conscious  of  such  induence  or  not. 

'  When  we  conceive  of  memory  as  a  process  we  have  in  mind 
the  whole  mechanism  throughtihe  working  of  \Oiich  this  past 
experience  is  registered,  conserved  and  reprotluced,  whether 
such  reproduction  be  in  consciousness  or  below  the  surface  of 
consciousness.** 

In  this  sense  all  perception  and  all  behaviour  in- 
volve memory.  Not  only  so,  but  these  writers 
would  include  in  their  reference  past  experience  of 
which  the  individual  took  no  conscious  note. 
Sensations  received,  and  actions  performed,  with 
no  consciousness  of  their  occurrence,  are  said  to  be 
remembered  and  to  be  of  great  importance  in 
ilctermining  future  experience. 

(rf)  As  usually  interpreted,  memory  belongs  to 
cognition,  but,  inasmuch  as  all  experience  cannot 
be  reduced  to  processes  of  co^ition,  so,  it  may  be 
iiigeii,  neither  can  the  retention  and  reproduction 
of  experience.  Such  a  theory  requires  that  the 
emotional  aspect  of  experience,  feeling-tone,  and 
conation  be  reproduced  in  memory  Jis  emotion,  as 
feeling-tone,  and  as  conation.  Just  as  these  aspects 
of  consciousness  are  never  experienced  alone  '  in 
abstract© '  butalways  in  a  concrete  whole  of  experi- 
ence, so  they  will  never  be  reproduced  'inabstracto,' 
but  in  a  concrete  wliole  with  an  idea  or  with  an 
object  of  sense-perception  in  this  or  that  action. 
In  this  article  memoiy  will  be  treated  as  implying 
the  retention  of  past  experience  and  the  explicit 
reproduction  of  such  experience  in  the  form  of 
ideas. 

2.  Reproduction  of  ideas. — It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  ideas  of  jiast  experience  ever  arise  spon- 
taneously in  consciousness  or  are  always  suggested 
liy  the  datum  of  present  consciousness.  Evidence 
in  favour  of  the  former  view  is  found  in  the  ex- 
perimental work  of  G.  E.  Miiller  and  K.  Schumann, 
A.  Binet,  and  other  experimental  psychologists. 
1  Bergson,  MatUr  and  Metrwry,  p.  197. 

3  Ward,  yattiralum  and  Agnosticism',  Ix>ndon,  1903,  U.  167. 
3  Ward,  Ufredity  and  Memory,  p.  56 1. 
*  Morton  Prince,  Th«  Unconscious,  p.  2. 
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Tlie  latter  view  certainly  represents  the  commoner 
form  of  memory.  The  attempt  to  classify  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  suggested  idea  stood  to  the 
present  consciousness  gave  rise  to  the  '  laws  of 
association.'  The  types  of  relationship,  contiguity 
in  time  and  place,  similarity  and  contrast,  were 
erected  into  principles  of  explanation .  The  present 
datum  X  was  said  to  suggest  the  past  experience  y 
because  previously  x  and  y  had  been  contiguous  in 
time  or  place,  or  because  they  were  similar,  or, 
again,  because  they  contrasted — three  very  ditierent 
lines  of  explanation  (see  art.  Association).  Modern 
writers  seek  to  find  an  explanation  for  this  associa- 
tion of  past  and  present  in  the  direct  and  indirect 
connexions  of  experience  brought  about  througli 
our  purposeful  activities.  Association  is  but  a 
special  form  of  the  bonds  existing  between  difierent 
moments  of  experience  in  virtue  of  the  organization 
of  experience  into  systems.  Direct  or  indirect 
participation  in  some  common  system  or  whole 
constitutes  the  bond  of  union  wiiicli  enables  a 
present  datum  to  suggest  past  experience.  The 
laws  for  the  organization  of  experience,  for  the 
formation  of  spatial  wholes,  temporal  wholes,  trains 
of  perception,  trains  of  ideas,  systems  of  conduct, 
are  the  ultimate  principles  of  association.  The 
conditions  which  determine  the  actual  line  of 
association  followed  on  any  given  occasion  are  of 
two  kinds — those  which  relate  to  the  whole  in 
which  the  present  datum  and  a  particular  past  ex- 
perience participate,  and  those  which  relate  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  present  moment  of 
suggestion. 

A  whole  which  is  closely  organized  will  form  a 
stronger  basis  for  association  than  one  which  is 
loosely  organized  or  which  lacks  a  definite  principle. 
A  whole  which  has  occuiTed  repeatedly  or  recently 
is  more  influential  than  one  which  is  of  rare  or  long 
past  occurrence.  Experimental  investigations  have 
served  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  close  organiza- 
tion, intrinsic  interest,  repetition,  and  recency  in 
determining  suggestion.  As  illustrative  of  the  influ- 
ence of  close  organization  one  may  cite  H.  Ebbing- 
haus's  work  with  nonsense  syllables.  The  only 
principle  for  organization  was  the  spatial  arrange- 
ment and  time  sequence  of  a  string  of  syllables — 
e.g.,  duk,  lil,  bap,  pom,  etc. — memorized  by  read- 
ing aloud.  Any  interference  with  the  spatial  and 
temporal  organization  of  the  series  rendered  re- 
memorizing  of  the  same  syllables  slower,  and  the 
difficulty  of  rememorizing  the  syllables  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  to  which  the  original  spatial 
and  temporal  organization  was  disturbed.  As 
compared  with  a  whole  which  has  meaning — e.gr. , 
a  passage  of  prose  or  verse — these  strings  of  non- 
sense syll.ables  are  more  diflicvilt  to  memorize,  a 
fact  which  illustrates  the  influence  of  an  intrinsic 
interest  as  a  basis  of  organization.  The  work  of 
L.  Stefiens  and  P.  Ephrussi  has  cmpha.sized  the  im- 
portance of  attention  mth  respect  to  tlie  basis  of 
organization.  It  has  proved  more  economical  to 
memorize  material  by  repeating  it  as  a  whole  than 
to  memorize  it  piecemeal,  provided  the  material  is 
such  as  can  be  attended  to  without  undue  difficulty. 
Continuity  of  interest  is  preserved  b}'  tliis  so-called 
'global'  method,  whereas  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
artificial  sections  of  the  '  partial '  or  piecemeal 
learning.  The  value  of  rhythm  in  organizing  a 
sequence  of  experiences  has  been  shown  by  Miiller 
ana  Schumann,  and  is  a  commonplace  of  school 
practice.  The  influence  of  repetition  in  render- 
ing suggestion  certain  and  swift  is  illustrated  by 
Miiller  and  Schumann's  researches.  Experimental 
work  by  Miiller  and  A.  Pilzecker  demonstrated 
the  effect  of  recency  in  determining  which  of 
two  possibls  lines  of  association  suggestion  should 
follow. 
Of  the  conditions   relating   to   the   moment  of 


.suggestion,  two  seem  to  be  predominant  —  the 
emotional  attitude  of  the  individual,  and  the  trend 
of  his  ideas.  The  influence  of  the  first  on  the  line 
of  association  is  demonstrated  by  the  emotional 
congi-uity  between  the  attitude  of  the  present  and 
that  of  the  experience  recalled  ;  in  a  Micawber-like 
mood  we  forget  failures  and  recall  only  ambitions 
and  achievements.  The  importance  of  the  trend 
of  present  consciousness  has  been  shown  in  much 
recent  work.  An  investigation  liy  H.  J.  Watt 
brought  out  the  control  over  association  exercised 
by  the  Aiifgabc,  or  task,  before  the  mind  at  the 
moment.  On  the  relevance  or  irrelevance  of  the 
reproduced  idea  depends  very  largely  the  service- 
.ableness  of  our  memory  in  any  given  difficulty. 
Appositeness  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  moment, 
for  what  W.  James  termed  '  the  topic '  of  the  stream 
of  thought,  will  give  one  line  of  association  the 
advantage  over  another. 

A  question  which  has  become  important  for 
psychology  is  dissociation.  Some  writers  hold  that, 
just  as  experience  becomes  organized  into  wholes 
and  these  wholes  are  interrelated  one  with  another 
in  still  larger  organizations,  so  also  there  takes  place 
the  opposite  process,  viz.  dissociation.  Through 
dissociation  certain  episodes  of  past  experience  or 
certain  aspects  of  that  experience  drop  out  of  a 
given  organization ;  such  episodes  cannot  then  be 
reproduced  ;  no  suggestion  of  normal  consciousness 
can  connect  itself  with  the  dissociated  contents  of 
past  experience.  The  theory  is  of  great  importance 
to  psychopathology  in  its  bearing  on  the  amnesia 
of  hypnosis  and  hysteria  and  on  multiple  person- 
ality. The  process  whereby  the  insulation  of  non- 
suggestible  memories  is  brought  about  is  described 
differently  by  different  writers.  Dissociation  is 
the  line  of  description  followed  by  Morton  Prince  ; 
repression  (without  the  implication  of  dissociation) 
in  virtue  of  some  pain  value  is  the  line  of  descrip- 
tion followed  by  the  Freudian  school. 

3.  Obliviscence  and  reminiscence.— The  failure 
of  reproduction,  whatever  may  be  the  view  taken 
as  to  disintegration,  is  by  no  means  the  same 
psychical  fact  as  failure  of  retention  ;  inability  to 
recall  does  not  in  itself  pro^•e  obliviscence  or  the 
decay  of  past  experience.  Whether  there  can  be 
total  obliviscence,  whether  any  experience  can 
cease  to  be  influential  in  mental  life,  may  be  open 
to  dispute.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that  many 
experiences  cease  to  be  retained  as  explicit  ideas. 
In  the  absence  of  any  interest  to  organize  items  of 
experience  obliviscence  would  be  the  natural  fading 
out  of  processes  which  had  fulfilled  their  function. 
Ebbinghaus's  experiments  with  nonsense  syllables, 
already  referred  to,  furnished  a  typical  curve  of 
the  rate  of  forgetting  such  items.  The  principle 
of  organization  was  mere  spatial  and  temporal 
contiguity  ;  no  interest  gave  value  to  the  series  of 
syllables  or  rendered  one  sj-llable  of  gi'eater  worth 
tlian  another.  Ebbinghaus's  curve  shows  that 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  41  '8  per  cent 
of  any  series  learnt  was  forgotten,  after  an  interval 
of  an  hour  55 '8  per  cent  was  forgotten,  after 
twenty-four  hours  663  per  cent,  after  six  days  74  "6 
per  cent,  after  thirty-one  days  789  per  cent.  The 
fading  away  of  the  processes  is  rapid  at  first  and 
very  gradual  afterwards.  Experimental  work,  how- 
ever, would  also  seem  to  indicate  that  experience 
does  not  necessarily  begin  to  fade  from  the  moment 
when  it  ceases  to  be  '  present '  experience.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence 
that  processes  ripen  or  mature,  the  reproduction 
of  past  experience  being  clearer  or  fuller  after 
some  short  lapse  of  time  than  immediately  after 
the  original  occurrence.  Some  of  the  experimental 
work  of  A.  Jost  suggested  this,  and  recent  work 
witli  school-children  has  brought  out  the  same 
feature.     Thus,  if  the  amount  of  ballad  poetry 
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which  cliihiien  njicil  12  can  re|iroaiicc  correctly  im- 
mediately after  learning  be  reiuesentcd  by  100,  the 
amount  which  they  can  reproiluce  forty-eight  hours 
later  without  any  further  learning  will  be  110.  A 
similar  increiise  m  content  reproduced  is  found  in 
other  kinds  of  school  material.  In  the  case  of  non- 
sense syllables,  although  forty-eight  hours  later 
some  sylhibles  can  be  reproduced  which  have  not 
been  remembered  immediately  after  learning,  the 
total  amount  reproduced  is  less.  Tliis  tendency 
for  '  reminiscence,'  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  more 
marked  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  greater 
organization  of  adult  consciousness  would  enable 
any  experience  to  attain  its  full  value  and  associa- 
tion speedily,  and,  when  reproduced,  it  is  already 
developed,  and  henceforward  decay  rather  than 
growth  will  be  its  life-bistory.  In  the  case  of  the 
less  organized  experience  of  the  child  it  niaj'  well 
be  otlierwi.se.  The  meaning  and  association  of  an 
ex])erience  would  develop  more  slowly,  and  might 
be  incomplete  when  the  demand  for  reproduction 
followed  at  once  upon  its  fir.st  reception. 

4.  Function  of  imagery.— Past  experience  repro- 
duced a-s  ideas  depends  very  largely  upon  imagery. 
Imagery  is  of  the  same  character  as  sense  experi- 
ence— visual,  auditory,  tactual,  motor,  etc.  Fran- 
cis Galton  proposed  grouping  individuals  into 
classes  according  to  the  kind  of  imagery  used  in 
reproduction — e.g.,  an  audile,  one  who  reproduced 
past  experience  in  terms  of  auditory  imagery, 
heard  words  descriptive  of  the  facts  recalled.  Most 
people  were  said  to  belong  to  a  mixed  type,  i.e.  to 
use  all  varieties  of  imagery.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  kind  of  imagery  used,  even  by  a  so- 
called  audile  or  a  visualizer,  (lepends  very  largely 
upon  the  idea  reproduced  and  the  purpose  tor  which 
it  is  reproduced.  The  fragmentary  character  of 
images,  their  instability  and  lack  of  localization 
as  compared  with  sense  presentations,  has  always 
been  recognized.  The  schematic  and  symbolic 
character  of  imagery  with  respect  to  the  idea  for 
vhich  it  stands  has  received  more  attention  in 
recent  research.  The  function  of  imagery  would 
seem  to  be  to  provide  a  focus  for  attention,  and 
thereby  to  give  clearness  and  definiteness  to  ideas. 
It  ha.s  been  noticed  that,  where  the  process  of  re- 
production takes  pl.ace  with  difficulty  or  where  a 
train  of  ideas  develops  slowly,  there  the  presence 
of  imagery  is  marked,  and  the  imagery  seems 
indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the  ideas  in 
question.  Whore,  on  the  other  hand,  ideas  are 
reproduced  easily  or  a  train  of  ideas  develops 
rapidly  or  is  familiar  in  its  character,  there  imagery 
is  sketchy  and  in  some  cases  scarcely  recognizable. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether  reproduction 
is  possible  without  imagery,  without  even  the 
symbolic  imagery  of  words  standing  for  the  ideas 
reproduced.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  p.sjxho 
logical  problems,  no  dogmatic  answer  is  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  There  is  much 
j)atient  research  in  connexion  witli  the  question, 
and  from  it  there  should  arise  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  problem  and  of  its  solution. 

On  tlie  development  of  memory  and  meniorj' 
training  see  art.  DlcVKl-OI'MnNT  (^iental). 
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Heatiuce  Edgf.i.l. 

MEMRA.— The   tendency  of  Hebrew  imagery 

to   personify  abstract  powers,  such  as  .sin,  sheol, 

wisdom,  is  evident  also  in  the  manner  in  w\nrh  the 

divine  word  or  speech  is  represented  in  poetry  and 


elevated  language.  (Jod's  liat  by  which  creation 
came  into  being  and  continues  to  exist  is  spoken  of 
as  emanating  from  Him  to  execute  His  will.  By 
the  word  of  .laliweh  'were  the  heavens  made' 
(I's  33").  '  He  .sendcth  his  word,  and  healeth  them  ' 
(107"").  In  Is  55  tlio  word  proceeding  from  God's 
mouth  assumes  form  and  accomplishes  His  will 
as  His  plenipotentiary.  In  the  Apocryiiha  also 
we  meet  witli  a  few  instances  where  the  word 
stands  for  God  : 

It  was  the  word  that  descended  on  the  offspring  of  the  fallen 
angels  to  pierce  them  with  the  sword  {Jub.  b^) ;  it  entered 
.\brahaui's  heart  (12");  it  slew  the  flrst-bom  in  Egypt; 
'thine  all-powerful  word  leaped  from  heaven  out  of  the  royal 
throne'  (Wis  IS'^). 

But,  while  the.se  instances  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  Targumim— though  nowhere  else  in  Jewish 
post-Biblical  literature — the  word  is  already  hypos- 
tatized  under  the  form  of  Memrii.  The  Aram. 
memnr,  emph.  slate  miinra,  from  emar,  '  to  speak,' 
signifies,  like  XAvos,  from  \iyeiv,  '  a  word,'  without 
tlie  additional  meaning  of  '  reason '  connoted  by 
\6yos.  It  occurs  about  180  times  in  the  Onlfelos 
Targum,  100  times  in  the  so-called  Jerusalem 
Targum,  and  320  times  in  the  pseudo-Jonathan  (in 
tlie  last  two  also  (ciia^)  for  God. 

It  stands  either  in  the  const,  state— e.i;.,  Gn  16«  '  He  believed 
in  Jahweh'  (Onlf.  renders  '  in  the  MCnir.i  of  Jahweh '),  Ex  19" 
*  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  before  tlie  MC-mra  of  Jahweh  ' 
(in  Jonathan  'before  the  .Sh-khinSh ').  .Nu  23'-''  "The  Memra 
of  Jahweh  their  God  is  their  support,  and  the  Sh"^khinah  of 
their  king  is  among  them  '—or  with  suffixes :  '  It  is  a  sign 
between  my  Slemra  and  you  '  (Ex  31")  ;  'This  Memra  is  a  con- 
suming fire''  (Dt  93);  'I  will  shield  thee  with  my  Memra  until 
I  have  passed  by  '  (Ex  33^).  It  was  employed  by  the  Targnm- 
istsin  the  place  of  God  wherever  anthroiwmorphisms,  anthro- 
popathisms,  or  any  act  inconsistent  with  the  n.alnre  of  a  tran- 
scendent  God,  are  predicated.  Thus,  '  By  my  Memra  I  have 
founded  the  earth,  and  by  iny  strength  I  have  hung  up  the 
heavens'  (Is  4Si^).  The  moMth  of  Jahweh  becomes  the  Memra 
of  Jahweh  (Gn.')''!').  The  Israelites  said  :  '  Behold,  Jahweh  our 
God  has  shown  us  his  glor\-  (ikata),  and  his  greatness,  and  we  have 
beard  the  voice  of  his  MSmr.a '  (Dt  b^).  It  is  His  Memra  that 
i<pcnts  (On  C/'  etc.);  CJod  swears  by  His  Memra  (Nu  U-''^) ; '  for 
iiivsake'  is  rendered  '  for  the  sake  of  my  Memra'  (l64S").  The 
.Memra  gave  the  Law  (Ex  20).  'These  are  the  statutes  .  .  . 
which  Jahweh  made  between  his  Memra  and  the  children  of 
Israel'  (Lv  26^).  The  Mcinra  accomplished  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  (Ex  312,  etc.).  'Jahweh  thy  God,  his  Memra,  is  thy 
help  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt '  (Dt  20').  Isaiah 
saw  '  the  glory  of  the  Sh^hinah  of  the  King  of  the  worlds 
Jahweh  S'lMiaoth'  (Is  6'),  and  then  heard  'the  voice  of  the 
Memra'  (0'). 

The  above  are  only  a  few  typical  passages  of  the 
use  of  the  Memra  (for  an  exhaustive  list  see  F. 
Weber,  Jiidische  Tkcolvqir,  Leipzig,  1897,  p.  180  j 
A.  Edersheim,  Life  anil  Times  of  Jcsiis*,  London, 
18S7,  ii.  659  fl'.  ;  he  was  followed  by  W.  Fair- 
weather  in  HDD  v.  284).  AAliat,  then,  did  the 
Targumists  undi-rstand  by  the  Memra?  A  cursory 
glance  at  the  Aramaic  version  ^vill  be  necessary 
before  'we  answer  this  question.  The  demand  for 
a  version  in  tlie  Aramaic  vernacular  by  the  retumed 
exiles  must  have  been  supplied  very  early  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  bacJ<  we  are  to  place  the 
institution  of  "the  office  of  the  M'thfirg'mrin  ('Dra- 
goman,' 'Interpreter'),  who  rendered  into  the 
\ernacular  each  verse  of  the  Law  and  each  three 
verses  of  the  rroidiets,  as  tliey  were  read  publicly 
in  the  .synagogue  (cf.  tlic  ollicc  of  the'EpntifevTi)^  in 
I  he  ear"ly  Christian  communities).  The  frciiuent 
repetition  must  have  produced  a  stereotyped  ver- 
sion. The  exclamatitm  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  in 
the  Aramaic  of  Ts  22'  indicates  that  the  liible  was 
familiar  to  Him  in  that  language  ;  and  St.  Paul's 
ijiiotation  of  I's  68'*  in  Kph  4"  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  Targum  than  with  our  Mas.  Text  or  the 
I.XX.  A  written  Targum  on  Job  existed  at  the 
time  of  Gamaliel  {Sliab.  115a).  Although  neither 
Origen  nor  Jerome  mentions  the  existence  of  a 
Targum.  that  of  OnVelos  liad  already  at  that  time 
the  iKjsilion  of  a  kind  of  aulliorized  version. 

'R.  Jehudab  says,  whosoever  traiiHiilant.'*  a  verse  (of  the 
liible)  as  it  stands  miwepresents  tlie  text,  ami  whosoever  adds 
to  it  is  a  lilaHphemcr.  I/>l  him  render  it  in  accordance  with  our 
Targinn'  {Kid.  49a). 
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Jewish  scholars  agree  that  this  refers  to  On^elos 
{e.g.,  Maimonides,  in  Yad,  Ishuth  viii.  4  ;  see  also 
L.  Zunz,  Gottesdicnstlichc  Vortrdqe',  Frankfort, 
1892,  ch.  v.).  The  aim  of  the  version  was  to  give 
a  correct  rendering  of  the  text.  Where  he  didsrs 
from  the  original'  he  does  so  in  favour  of  the 
H&lakha  and  popular  usages  : 

Ex  23>8  342'',  Dt  1421  are  rendered  '  Ye  shall  not  eat  flesh  with 
milk  ' ;  'the  fruit  of  the  proodly  tree '  (I,v  SS-"")  is  alreadv  called 
clhrdg.  'The  Passover  shall  be  eaten  in  otic  a^sembiy'  (Heb. 
'  one  house ')  (Ex  !'>.*<')  in  accordance  n-ith  Pemli.  86a. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  version  was  intended  to 
embody  Pale.stinian  theologj-  for  popular  use,  and 
deviation  from  the  original  in  the  case  of  the  names 
and  acts  of  God  was  to  guard  against  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  irreverent  usage  of  the  name 
of  God.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  divine  unity 
insisted  on  : 

Elohim  with  a  plural  predicate  is  rendered  in  the  singriilar 
(Gn  36') ;  Dt  435  ,g  translated  '  to  know  that  Jahweh  is  God, 
there  is  none  beside  him ' ;  '  Who  is  like  unto  thee  .among;  the 
gods?'  (Ex  1511) becomes  'There  is  none  beside  thee.  Thou  art 
God  • ;  so  ISii '  Jahweh  is  great,  and  there  is  no  other  God.' 

Jahweh  may  not  even  be  contrasted  \\itli  other 
gods.  Not  even  may  the  terra  '  god  '  he  applied  to 
other  divinities. 

They  are  either '  errors,'  '  abominations '  (Gn  352),  or  '  terrors ' 
(3132);  'he  brought  him  up  to  the  high  place  of  his  terror' 
(Heb.  ■Ba'ar)(Nu  22*1). 

To  avoid  contrasting  God  with  man  or  ascribing 
the  same  action  to  both,  Oii^elos  would  introduce 
a  paraphrase :  '  They  believed  in  the  Memrfi  of 
Jahweh  and  in  the  prophecy  of  Moses'  (Ex  U^'), 
'  the  people  murmured  against  the  Memra  of 
Jahweh  and  strove  with  Moses'  (Nu  21°-') ;  or  the 
construction  would  be  changed  into  the  passive  : 
'  Let  it  not  be  spoken  to  us  from  before  Jahweh' 
(Ex  20'").  The  same  construction  is  employed  when 
human  actions  and  passions  are  ascribed  to  God  : 

"The  voice  of  the  lad  was  heard  before  God'  (00  21");  'the 
labour  of  my  hands  is  revealed  before  God '  (31'12) ;  '  it  is  revealed 
before  me'  (Heb.  'I  know')  (Ex  319);  a  Memar  from  before 
Jahweh  came  to  Abimelech  (Gn  203) ;  '  Balaam  met  with  a  Memar 
from  before  Jahweh'  (Nu  233-4).  This  construction  explains 
Onkelos's  rendft-ing  of  Dt  33=7,  which  accidentally  resembles 
Jn  110  •  By  his  word  the  world  was  created.'  In  the  plane  of 
D71V  nini,  'the  everlasting  arms,"  he  reads,  like  the  Pesbifta 
version,  oSiyn  yii  'he  (the  Memra)  sowed  (  =  created)  the 
world,'  which  in  the  passive  assumed  the  above  rendering. 

It  is  evident  that  a  version  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  rigid  uncompromising  monotheism  and 
accepted  as  embodying  Rabbinic  theology  would 
avoid  the  assumption  of  an  intermediate  being 
distinct  from  God.  To  compare  the  Memra  with 
Philo's  Logos  would  credit  the  Targumists  with 
more  theosophy  than  they  otherwise  claim,  and  it 
would  be  also  unaccountable  why  only  this  term 
and  nothing  more  of  Fhilonic  exegesis  and  mystic- 
ism should  have  found  its  way  into  the  Targums. 
Its  use  in  all  the  Targums  rather  warrants  tlie 
assunipliou  that  its  adoption  is  older  than  the 
Alexandrian  Logos.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  was  introduced  by  the  M«thurg''man!m  when  the 
name  IHVH  ceased  to  be  pronounced  and  before 
Adonai  was  substituted,  some  time  during  the 
Persian  period.  The  Memra,  therefore,  i.s  the  deity 
revealed  in  its  activity,  just  as  the  Sh'khinah  anil 
Ikara  represent  the  divine  majesty  and  glory.  The 
terra  is  based  on  Gn  V,  emphasizing  the  fact  th.at 
the  world  came  into  being  by  divine  command. 

Onkelos  uses  Memra  when  speaking  of  human 
authority  : 

'  The  Memar  of  Pharaoh '  (Heb.  '  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh  ') 
(Gn  4521);  'he  does  not  receive  our  Memra'  (Heb.  'will  not 
obey  our  \oice  ')  (Dt  2120). 

LiTERAU'RE.— Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  art.  see.//i, 
art.  'Memra';  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  I'hilox'-nus,  Vienna,  1830; 
W.  Bousset,  Die  Helitjiftn  Jes  Judetitiims  im  iieutestamentl. 
ZeUalter',  Berlin,  1906,  p.  399.  A.   E.   SUFFBIN. 

MEN,  THE. — In  the  Gaelic-speaking  portitm 
of  .Scotl.Tiid  'the  Men'  were  for  about  two  cen- 
turies the  recdgnized  leaders  of  religious  thought, 
and  the  jinpnUir  representatives   of  spiritual  and 


evangelical  worship.  They  were  called  '  the  Men  ' 
because  tliey  were  laymen,  and  not  ministers. 
The  circumstances  in  which  they  arose  varied  in 
diflerent  districts  ;  the  causes  to  which  they  owed 
their  origin  admit  of  little  doubt. 

In  the  reign  of  James  vi.,  Robert  Bruce,  the  emi- 
nentEdinburgh  preacher,  waslianished  to  Inverness. 
In  aletter,  written  in  Feb.  1613,  to  Sir  James  Semple, 
the  laird  of  Belvise,  the  exiled  minister  says  : 

'  If  his  Hieness  wold  command  me  to  the  scaffold.  I  have 
a  good  conscience  to  obey  him,  and  it  wold  be  more  welcome 
to  me  nor  this  lingering  death  that  I  am  in '  (D.  Calderwood, 
[IM.  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1842-49,  vii.  183). 

The  '  lingering  death  '  which  Bruce  deplored  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  in  Inverness  of  meetings 
for  prayer  and  fellowship,  and  in  the  gathering 
together  of  bands  of  godl;c  men  whose  influence 
continued  to  mould  the  religious  life  of  the  High- 
lands for  many  generations. 

After  the  restitution  and  re-establishment  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland  in  1662,  nearly  300  ministers 
relinquished  their  livings,  and  their  places  were 
tilled  in  the  "reater  number  of  parishes  by  mini- 
sters who  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  In  the  more  populous  districts  of  the 
South,  the  unity  of  the  people,  and  their  devotion 
to  Presbyteriaiiism,  enabled  them  to  maintain 
their  religious  zeal  by  means  of  'conventicles,' 
meetings  for  purposes  of  worship  held  in  despite  of 
the  law.  In  the  North  a  number  of  the  ministers 
readily  turned  Episcopalian,  and  retained  their 
livings.  The  people  were  less  devoted  to  Presby- 
terianism,  but,  even  so,  the  more  devout  among 
them  were  roused  to  opposition  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  vacant  livings  were  filled.  The  parishes 
were  large,  the  population  was  sparse,  and  com- 
bined action  for  the  holding  of  religious  meetings 
was  almost  impossible.  Religious  instruction  was 
for  a  time  neglected.  The  '  curates,'  as  the  new 
incumbents  were  called,  exercised  little  or  no  In- 
fluence. When  ministers  were  no  longer  regarded 
as  leaders  of  the  people  in  sacred  things,  there 
rose  to  take  their  place  men  of  devout  lives,  of 
integrity  of  character,  familiar  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  recognized  as  possessing  spiritual  gifts,  who, 
going  from  parish  to  parish  to  hold  meetings,  were 
accepted  as  religious  guides. 

At  a  later  period,  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  patronage  was  exercised  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  acquiesced  in  by  Church 
courts,  revived  the  influence  and  importance  of 
an  institution  which  had  already  obtained  a  foot- 
hold in  many  districts.  Bands  of  earnest  Christ- 
ians boldly  denounced  legal  arrangements  which 
ignored  religious  needs  and  aspirations,  and  the 
people  honoured  them  for  doing  so.  Interest  in  a 
common  object  drew  them  together.  They  deplored 
the  low  state  of  religion  in  the  land,  they  yearned 
for  spirituality  of  worship  and  a  greater  knowledge 
of  Holy  Scripture  among  their  countrymen.  They 
held  monthly  or  quarterly  meetings  for  prayer 
and  fellowship.  These  were  occasions  of^  high 
spiritual  enjoyment.  Sometimes  the  company  sat 
up  during  the  whole  night,  and  passed  the  time 
in  prayer  and  praise  and  spiritual  conversation. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misconstruction  of  their 
aims  they  provided  themselves  in  some  cases  with 
carefully  drafted  constitutions.  A  document, 
dated  17th  September  1788,  setting  forth  the 
objects  and  rules  of  the  society  of  the  Men  in 
Ross-shire  shows  that,  while  they  deplored  the  low 
state  of  religion  tliroughout  the  land,  they  did  so 
not  in  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness  ;  thoy  ^yere  at 
tlie  same  time  faithful  in  dealing  with  one  another. 
Among  various  evils  they  note,  '  thrusting  in 
ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations  with  the 
force  of  the  law  of  patronage—pastors  who  have 
nothing  in  view  but  the  fleece.'    The  same  docu- 
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ment  jrives  as  one  of  the  rules  of  the  society  : 
'  Thirdly,  ns  the  Word  of  God  requireth,  that  we 
should  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love 
and  Kood  works  ;  therefore,  if  one  or  more  of  us 
see  or  hear  anything  unbecoming  in  the  walk, 
conduct,  or  expressions  of  one  another,  that  we  be 
free  with  one  another  according  to  the  Scripture 
rule :  "  Go  tell  thy  brother  his  fault,"  etc.  (Mt 
18") ;  "  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine 
heart:  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neigh - 
l>our,  anil  not  sutler  sin  upon  him"  '  (Lv  19").  It 
adds :  '  We  are  aware  that  this  our  meeting  to- 
gether, out  of  different  parishes,  will  be  miscon- 
structed  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know  ourselves,  we 
have  no  divisive  views  in  it ;  nor  do  we  make  a 
faction,  and  we  desire  to  give  none  oflence.' 

Soundness  of  judgment  characterized  their  utter- 
ances and  their  conduct.  Their  activity  was  far 
removed  from  that  fanatical  enthusiasm  into  which 
religious  zeal  frequently  degenerates.  One  excep- 
tion, still  referred  to  with  bateil  breath,  when 
referred  to  at  all,  indicates  their  general  abhor- 
rence of  fanatical  excess.  They  organized  meetings 
for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  among  the 
people.  The  first  Sabbath  school  in  Ross-shire  was 
opened  by  one  of  them — Findlater,  known  as  the 
'  Quaker  merchant.'  Before  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  Gaelic,  many  of  them  were  experts  iu 
making  a  running  translation  from  the  English 
vsrsion  into  the  language  of  the  people.  The 
more  gifted  among  them  expounded  the  Word,  and 
not  a  few  became  eloquent  and  powerful  preachers, 
thougli  lacking  the  training  of  the  schools.  The 
deep  respect  of  the  people  for  an  ordained  minis- 
try was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  these  spiritual 
guides,  even  when  their  influence  was  most  power- 
ful, were  called  not  ministers  or  preachers,  but 
'  the  Men  '  (tta  Daoine). 

By  '  the  Men '  the  evangelical  spirit  was  kept 
alive  in  large  districts,  and  the  comforts  of  religion 
were  administered  in  many  a  stricken  home  and  in 
many  a  remote  hamlet.  They  generally  set  apart 
one  night  of  each  week  for  prayer,  and  another  for 
fellowship  or  conference.  On  the  latter  a  portion 
of  Scripture  ^^■as  selected  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. This  passage  was  referred  to  as  the  Bomi 
Ceist,  or  the  'Question.'  The  Men,  each  in  turn, 
gave  an  exiiosition,  generally  bearing  on  experi- 
mental religion,  and  thus  their  gifts  of  speech  and 
of  scriptural  interpretation  were  developed.  Fit- 
ness to  expound  Scripture  in  public  assemblies, 
combined  with  blamelessness  of  life,  secured  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  Men.  This  exercise  became 
so  popular  that,  whenever  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered,  a  day  was  set 
apart  for  the  Men.  Generally  it  was  the  Friday 
between  the  Fast-day  and  the  day  of  Preparation. 
It  was  known  as  Id  na  C'eist  ('the  day  of  the 
Question ').  Great  gatherings  were  expected  when 
popular  Men  came  to  'the  Communion.'  Wor- 
shippers often  travelled  long  distances,  and  from  far 
and  near ;  multitudes,  who  never  became  church 
members,  attended  faithfully  on  the  Men's  day. 

The  presiding  minister  opened  the  service  with 
praise,  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and 
afterwards  called  for  the  passage  which  was  to 
become  the  'Question.'  One  of  the  more  highly 
honoured  of  the  Men  announced  a  passage,  indi- 
cating its  bearing  on  Christian  experience,  and 
requesting  speakers  to  deal  with  some  such  topic 
as  'marks  by  which  God's  children  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  world,'  '  marks  of  true  con- 
version,' 'marks  of  saving  faith,'  etc.  Then  the 
jiresiding  minister  called  npon  the  most  aged  and 
experienced  Christians  present  to  give  the  '  marks' 
to  their  fellow-Christians.  This  service  was  gene- 
rally held  in  the  open  air.  Its  ]M)i)ularity  was 
■uch  that  the  largest  church  could  seldom  contain 


the  congregation  gathered  that  day.  '  To  rise  to 
the  question  '  on  a  Communion  Friday  stamped  the 
speaker  with  the  hall-mark  of  public  recognition. 
Henceforward  his  position  was  assured.  He  was 
one  of  '  the  Men.' 

The  popularity  of  the  Men  was  a  menace  to  the 
Church  wherever  its  services  were  not  character- 
ized by  evangelical  faithfulness.  Many  of  them 
would  not  partake  of  tlie  Sacraments  at  the  hands 
of  ministers  of  whom  they  did  not  ajiprove,  and 
approved  ministers  were  prevented  by  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  from  receiving  those  who  held  aloof 
from  the  worship  of  their  own  parishes.  Resolu- 
tions against  the  Men  were  passed  in  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  but  all  eHbrts  to  crush  them  only 
increased  their  popularity.  The  people  believed 
in  them,  honouring  them  for  the  strictness  of  their 
lives,  and  frequently  asserting  that  they  were 
possessed  of  lb"  gift  of  proi)hecy. 

In  earlier  times,  wherever  the  doctrines  of  grace 
were  faithfully  proclaimed,  the  Men  were  faithful 
to  the  Church,  and  tliey  undoubtedly  created  a 
taste  for  the  more  spiritual  and  evangelical  preach- 
ing which  began  early  in  the  IPth  century.  With 
the  revival  of  evangelicalism  the  special  circum- 
stances in  which  they  proved  a  religious  force 
passed  away.  But  jiower  and  influence  once 
acquired  are  not  readily  abandoned.  In  many 
districts  the  Men  heartily  welcomed  and  warmly 
supported  an  evangelical  ministry  ;  in  others  they 
persistently  and  fiercely  opposed  all  ecclesiastical 
influence.  The  estrangement  continued  too  long. 
In  parts  of  Sutherland,  Inverness,  and  Ross-shire 
they  continued  to  stand  aloof,  and  in  the  more 
northern  districts  they  formed  bodies  known  as 
'  Separatists.'  The  more  they  diverged  from  the 
Church  the  more  they  developed  contempt  for  all 
learning  except  a  literal  knowledge  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  Scripture.  They  became  narrow 
and  intolerant.  Utterly  disregarding  all  outward 
culture,  they  attempted  to  force  upon  the  people  a 
religion  of  loveless  gloom.  From  one  extreme  it 
was  easy  to  pass  to  others.  Antinomianism  was 
openly  professed  in  some  districts,  and  exorcism 
was  practised  in  others.  These  fitful  throes  were 
the  spurious  imitations  of  a  life  that  had  gone.  In 
later  times  opposition  to  instrumental  music  and 
church  choirs,  a  severe  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
a  blind  devotion  to  the  recognized  translation  of 
Scripture,  a  general  condemnation  of  scholarship, 
and  a  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  election  which 
merged  into  fatalism  characterized  generally  the 
scattered  fragments  of  a  body  whose  sway  was  at 
one  time  both  powerful  and  beneficent. 

But  the  old  spirit  has  not  altogether  disappeared. 
A  different  type  is  occasionally  met  with.  '  Men,' 
tender-hearted  and  spiritually-minded,  still  pre- 
serve the  best  traditions  of  a  past  age.  In  the 
absence  of  the  minister  one  of  these  may  be  found 
liere  and  there  to  conduct  the  Sunday  service  in 
churcli  or  meeting-house.  Standing  at  the  pre- 
centor's desk,  equally  ready  to  give  an  extempore 
address  or  to  read  a  portion  of  some  18th  cent, 
divine,  he  follows  devoutly  the  usual  order  of 
service,  except  that  he  does  not  ]>ronounce  the 
benediction.  These  Men  live  saintly  lives,  they 
are  honoured  by  the  people,  and  they  helii  to  pre- 
serve the  simplicity  and  sjiiritu.ilitv  of  religion. 

(i.  R.  Macpuail. 

MEN  OF  GOXi.—L'/tirfi  liozhii,  or  '  Men  of 
God,'  is  the  self-a.ssumecl  name  of  a  Russian  sect 
who  regard  themselves  as  the  only  true  worshippers 
of  God  ;  they  Ijelieve  that  God  is  to  be  found  only 
among  tliemselves,  ordinary  Christian  church-goers 
being,  in  their  view,  worldlings.  I5y  the  outside 
world  they  are  usually  known  as  '  Khlysti,'  i.e. 
'  Flagellants,'  thougli  they  themselves  repudiate 
this  title.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  essentially 
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not  flagellants  but  dancers,  Ilageliatlon  being  a 
mere  accompaniment  of  the  dance,  and  not  even 
a  universal  practice.  Tlie  name  is  probably  a  cor- 
i-uption  from  '  Christii,'  the  oldest  traceable  title 
by  which  they  designate  themselves  as  those  who 
have  Christ  in  their  midst,  in  their  leaders. 

Although  the  Men  of  God  have  many  'Christs,' 
they  are  not  a  Christological  sect  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  for  theii'  Christology  is  only  one 
side  of  their  doctrine  of  spiritual  ecstasy ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  a  secret  sect  who  practise  eisceti- 
cism  and  fall  into  trances.  Their  principal  means 
for  drawing  down  the  Spirit  is  dancing  (mdcniye) ; 
other  devices  are  the  singing  of  songs,  of  which 
they  have  a  great  number,  couclied  in  highly 
poetical  language,  and  fasts.  A  member  of  this 
sect  who  succeeds  in  receiving  the  Spirit  in  full 
measure  becomes  a  Christ  or  even  a  God  Zebaoth 
(a  Christ  of  the  highest  rank)  or  a  Mother  of  God  ; 
those  who  receive  the  Spirit  in  a  less  degree  are 
invested  with  the  title  of  one  of  the  apostles,  or  of 
the  ecclesiastical  saints,  and  honoured  as  prophets 
or  prophetesses.  In  their  belief,  even  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  lirst  became  a  Christ  only  through  re- 
ceiving the  Spirit  at  His  baptism.  While  these 
persons  have  received  the  Spirit  as  a  permanent 
possession,  ordinary  members  of  the  community 
may  obtain  HLm  temporarily  through  the  same 
means. 

Besides  severe  and  often  protracted  fa.sts,  com- 
plete se.xual  abstinence  is  a  feature  of  their  asceti- 
cism. Those  who  enter  the  sect  as  married  people 
must  henceforth  live  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
Others  are,  as  a  rule,  not  permitted  to  marry  at 
all,  but  may  take  a  young  woman  into  their  house 
as  'spiritual  sister'  in  'spiritual  marriage,'  ex- 
clusive of  sexual  intercourse.  The  latter  consti- 
tuted the  trespass  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  is  con- 
demned as  the  sin  ko-t  (^oxri"  ;  iu  accordance  with 
this  view,  clijldbirth  is  regarded  as  extremely 
sinful,  while  children  are  despised  as  '  little  sins.' 
Generally  speaking,  the  Men  of  God  aim  at  a 
monastic  style  of  living,  their  houses  being 
arranged  as  convents  and  the  women  wearing  a 
kind  of  nun's  dress.  Like  aU  Russian  sectaries, 
they  enforce  complete  abstinence  from  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  ;  even  cotfee,  and  in  many  communities 
tea  also,  is  forbidden.  On  the  whole  the  KlUystic 
system  of  morals  lays  so  much  stress  on  the 
mortiiication  of  the  iiesh  (the  resurrection  of  which 
they  deny)  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  set  up  a 
practical  ideal  of  life.  Altruism  appears  among 
them  essentially  as  sj'mpathy,  which  has  to  display 
itself  in  the  bestowal  of  alms.  Besides  practising 
asceticism,  they  lay  great  stress  on  the  voluntary 
endurance  of  persecution  from  the  State  and  from 
the  Church,  and  the  sect  is  persecuted  even  to  the 
present  day  as 'extremely  pernicious.'  In  earlier 
centuries  the  persecution  was  excessively  brutal  ; 
attempts  were  made  to  crush  them  by  the  rack 
and  the  scaflbld,  but  in  vain,  and  they  furnished 
many  martyr's.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
cent,  those  methods  have  been  replaced  by  im- 
prisonment and  transportation  to  the  Caucasus 
and  Siberia. 

The  Men  of  God,  however,  seek  to  show  the 
courage  of  their  opinions  not  by  open  confession  of 
their  faith,  but  by  concealment  of  it,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely their  obstinacy  in  this  matter  that  has  often 
brought  upon  them  increased  severity  of  punish- 
ment. This  concealment  of  their  belief  is  due  to 
their  view  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  they  regard 
as  a  power  which  shuns  observation,  revealing 
Himself  in  secret  and  averse  from  publicity.  If  a 
man  talks  about  the  Spirit,  he  loses  Him.  Con- 
sequently not  only  are  their  ecstatic  religious 
services  secret,  but  they  generally  conceal  the  fact 
of  their  adherence  to  the  sect.  They  outwardly 
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conform  to  the  State  Church,  and  attend  Confes- 
sion and  Holy  Communion,  although  the3'  spit  out 
the  wine  afterwards.  They  themselves  celebrate 
communion  with  kva^  (a  sour  drink  from  rye  meal 
and  malt)  or  with  water. 

Any  one  who  desires  admission  into  the  sect 
must,  at  an  initiatory  rite,  conducted  with  an 
extremely  elaborate  ceremonial,  swear  a  solemn 
oath  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  not 
even  under  the  severest  persecution,  will  he  dis- 
close hia  belief  either  to  his  nearest  relatives  or  to 
tlie  ecclesiastical  confessor.  In  reality  this  sect 
thoroughly  despise  the  State  Church  as  '  the  world,' 
the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  regard  the  '  popes ' 
(clergy)  as  Jewish  priests  and  Pharisees.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Orthodox  Church,  they  are  sure  that 
they  are  the  only  true  Church,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  because  they  alone  possess  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  services  of  the  Orthodox  Church  are 
useless,  since  they  dispense  with  dancing,  the 
proper  means  for  bringing  dovni  the  Spirit  from 
heaven. 

The  Men  of  God  have  also  services  in  which 
there  Ls  no  dancing ;  these  are  the  '  usual  confer- 
ences,' and  consist  in  singing,  and  the  reading  and 
exposition  of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  they  are  only 
assemblies  for  attracting  adherents,  and  they  hint 
darkly  at  the  '  better  services.'  In  reality  the 
source  of  re\  elation  for  this  sect  is  not  Holy 
Scripture,  but  the  Spirit  which  descends  on  them 
during  the  dance.  Any  one  who  feels  the  desire 
for  the  'better  services'  must  undergo  long  pre- 
paration before  he  is  received  into  the  sect  by  one 
of  the  leaders  and  admitted  to  them.  In  the 
'  better  services '  a  kind  of  frenzied  dance  takes 
place,  consisting  of  a  series  of  variously  arranged 
movements  performed  singly  and  collectively,  whUe 
songs  are  sung  without  any  instrumental  accom- 
paniment. The  object  of  the  dance  is  to  induce  at 
least  some  of  the  performers  to  fall  into  an  ecstasy 
(named  the  '  bath  of  regeneration,'  since  the 
radeniye  is  regarded  as  the  real  spiritual  baptism 
in  opposition  to  the  mere  water-baptism  of  the 
Church).  The  'Christs,'  'Mothers  of  God," 
prophets  and  prophetesses  especially,  but  some- 
times also  the  ordinarj'  members  of  the  community, 
when  in  the  ecstatic  state,  break  into  improvised 
doggerel,  and  prophesy  the  'common  fate'  of  their 
sect  and  the  'private  fate'  of  individual  members. 
This  secret  service  closes  with  a  common  meal — 
the  '  love-feast  '—which  is  regarded  as  the  true 
communion.  The  services  generally  begin  in  the 
evening,  and  continue  far  into  the  night. 

The  sectaries  have  also  provided  a  substitute  for 
the  other  sacraments  of  the  State  Church.  But 
the  ritual  varies  in  the  difl'erent  congregations  and 
even  in  the  same  congregation,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  Men  of  God  do  not  believe,  with 
the  Orthodox  Church,  that  a  sacrament  must  have 
the  prescribed  form  in  order  to  be  efficacious ;  in 
their  view,  the  Spirit  operates  unfettered  and 
creates  for  Himself  whatever  form  He  chooses. 
They  seem  to  have  special  rites  of  their  own,  such 
as  dancing  round  a  tub  filled  with  water  at  the 
summer  solstice.  Here,  doubtless,  we  have  to  do 
■with  a  relic  of  Slavic  heathenism,  and  vestiges  of 
heathen  ideas  are  also  found  in  their  songs  and 
liturgical  formulae.  This  rite,  however,  has  re- 
ceived a  Christian  colouring  in  the  vision  of  the 
'golden  Christ,'  who  appears  out  of  the  steam 
above  the  vessel. 

The  attribution  of  sexual  excesses  and  sacrificial 
rites  to  the  Men  of  God  appears,  according  to  the 
Russian  official  reports  themselves,  to  be  utterly 
slanderous  and  merely  a  device  of  the  State  Church 
to  combat  the  sect,  and  brand  as  hypocritical 
an  asceticism  which  is  more  strenuous  than  her 
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Our  earlieet  sources  of  inforinatioii  regarJinf; 
the  sect,  wliich  they  call  '  Christovslitchina,'  are 
Yevrosin  (who  wrote  in  1091),  Dimitri,  bisliop  of 
Rostov  (who  wrote  between  1702  and  1709),  and 
Theophylact  Lopatinski  (1745),  and  further  infor- 
mation is  found  in  tlie  reports  of  two  trials  of 
Khlysti  held  at  Moscow  between  1733-39  and 
1745-57.  The  first  shows  the  sect  reckoning  its 
adherents  for  the  most  part  in  the  Moscow  monas- 
teries, among  monks  and  nuns  and  peasants  con- 
nected with  the  monasteries ;  it  also  comprised 
some  tradespeople.  In  the  monasteries  it  seems  to 
have  marked  a  reaction  against  deeply  -  rooted 
immorality.  It  also  spread  beyond  Moscow,  to  the 
district  of  Moscow  itself,  to  Yaroslav  and  Uglitch, 
and  to  the  town  of  Venyov,  south  of  Moscow.  In 
the  first  trial  I'rokofi  Lupkin,  a  soldier  of  the 
Ijodyguard  (strelctz),  appears  as  'Christ,'  his  wife, 
-Vkulina  Ivano\'na,  and  the  nuns  Nastasya  and 
Marfa  (who  were  both  finally  beheaded  in  Petro- 
grad)  as  '  Mothers  of  God.'  Altogether  more  than 
300  persons  were  condemned. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  second  trial,  the 
sect  had  considerably  diminished  in  the  Moscow 
mona*teries,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  had  spread 
much  more  widely  among  the  peasant  population 
as  far  as  Petrograd  and  in  the  government  districts 
of  Vladimir  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Moscow  maintained  its  central  position 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  sect. 

Moscow  was  the  scene  of  operations  of  the 
'  Christ! '  Serge  Osipov,  Vasili  Stepanov,  and,  more 
famous  than  these,  Andreyan  Petrov,  who,  known 
as  the  '  Hajjpy  Idiot,'  had  the  entrde  to  the 
houses  of  the  aristocracy,  and  carried  on  his  pro- 
paganda there  for  the  sect  not  entirely  without 
success.  The  communities  of  Khlysti  in  other 
places  also  possessed  '  Christs '  and  '  Mothers  of 
God.' 

Lupkin  and  Petrov  belong  to  the  seven  '  Christs ' 
named  by  tlie  legend  which  describes  the  origin  of 
the  Men  of  God  (as  the  seventh  they  reckon 
Selivanov,  the  founder  of  the  Skoptzy  sect,  which 
split  oft"  from  the  Khlystovshtchina  in  1772). 
Since  the  reports  of  the  trials  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  a-ssertions  of  their  tradition  regarding  the 
seven  '  Christs'  and  the  '  Mothers  of  God  '  Akulina 
and  Nastasya,  the  tradition  may  be  trusted  as  to 
what  it  relates  concerning  the  earlier  'Christs' 
Danila  Philipov  and  Ivan  Suslov.  Of  these  the 
first  is  said  to  have  al.so  ranked  as  '  God  Zebaoth  ' 
and  to  have  founded  the  sect  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  cent,  in  the  government  district  of 
Kostroma,  while  the  second,  as  his  disciple,  spread 
it  in  the  Oka  and  Volga  districts  and  introduced 
it  into  Moscow.  The  evidence  of  Dimitri  and 
Theophj-lact  as  t-o  the  founder  of  the  Khlystovsh- 
tchina applies  to  Siislov  ;  but  ancient  songs  of  the 
Khlysti  speak  of  one  'Christ,'  Averyan,  who  lived 
in  the  14th  cent.,  and  of  another,  ^  emelyan,  who 
laboured  in  Moscow  in  the  time  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  The  majority  of  Unssian  scholars  con- 
sider the  sect  much  older  than  historical  informa- 
tion reaches.  Although  the  attempt  to  derive  it 
from  the  heathenism  of  the  Slavs  and  Finns  must 
be  pronounced  unfortunate,  owing  to  the  decidedly 
Christian  character  of  the  sect,  (he  suggestion 
which  derives  it  from  the  Bonomils  (q.v.)  seems 
extremely  credible;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Khlysti  are  entirely  devoid  of  a  trace  of  the 
Uogomilinn  cosniolog)',  and  they  suggest  rather 
the  Messalians  or  Eucliites  {q.v.). 

In  the  19tli  cent.  Kostroma  and  Moscow  main- 
tained their  central  importance  in  an  ideal  sense 
as  places  hallowed  by  tradition,  especially  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intense  activity  of  the  '  Mother  of 
God,"  Ulyana  Vasilyevna.  The  actual  centre, 
however,  was  shifted  in  the  middle  of  the  century 


soutli-castward  into  the  government  districts  of 
Nijni-Novgorod,  Samara,  and  Tambov,  through 
the  activity  of  Radaycv  and  the  '  Christs '  Vasili 
Shtshcglov  and  Avvakum  Kopylov.  The  former, 
with  his  peculiar  mystical  teaching,  and  like  some 
later  '  Christs,'  takes  a  special  place  among  the 
Khlystovshtchina  inasmuch  as,  by  appealing  to 
the  trance-producing  spirit,  he  causecf  asceticism 
to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  shamefully  abused  the 
devotion  of  his  female  followers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vasili  Shtsheglov  and  the  'Christs'  resem- 
bling him  have  no  inmioral  rites  ascribed  to  them, 
but  merely  unchastity. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  centui"y  the  centre 
of  the  sect  was  pushed  still  further  southward  into 
the  Caucasus  territory,  especially  throujrh  the 
conspicuous  energy  of  Kopylov's  pujiil,  Perphil 
Katasonov.  He  and  his  followers  again  took  the 
title  '  God  Z-Zoaoth,'  and  ruled  not  only  all  the 
communities  of  the  Caucasus,  where  the  Khlysti, 
under  their  new  name  '  Shaloputy  '  ('eccentrics'), 
lead  a  considerably  hanissed  existence,  but  also 
those  of  Southern  Russia  upwards  to  Smolensk, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  '  Christ.'  Many  Khlysti 
communities  honour  as  a  Christ  the  orthodox 
'  Father  John  of  Kronstadt,'  famous  through 
Russia  for  his  faith-healing. 

The  Khlysti  communities  are  not  large,  suice 
they  depend  for  their  increase,  as  they  must,  on 
account  of  their  sexual  abstinence,  almost  entirely 
on  proselytism.  Although  they  are  now  generally 
to  oe  found  evei-ywhere  in  the  Russian  Empire 
where  there  are  Russian  peasantry,  their  total 
number,  which  can  be  only  approximately 
reckoned,  cannot  exceed  200,000.  Their  signifi- 
cance for  the  national  life,  however,  is,  on  account 
of  their  sober,  industrious  mode  of  life,  far  greater 
than  this  number  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
This  article,  the  attitude  of  which  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Russian  scholars,  is  based  upon  the 
writer's  book.  Die  russischen  Sckteit,  i.  (Leipzijr, 
1907),  which,  besides  the  Khlysti,  deals  with  such 
sects  as  the  Skakuny,  Malyovantzy,  and  Paniyash- 
kovtzy,  all  of  which  are  dependents  of  the  ditlerent 
bodies  of  the  Khlystovshtchina.  The  latter  have 
assumed  special  forms  as  they  passed  from  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  Greek  (Jrthodox  Church 
to  that  of  the  Lutherans,  the  Stundists,  and  the 
Molokani  ( '  Milk-drinkers ').  Among  the  Lutheran 
Finns  of  Ingermannland  the  sectaries  are  called 
Skakuny  ('Hoppers').  Kondrati  Malyovanny 
founded  a  sect  intermediate  between  the  Klilystov. 
shtchina  and  Stundism  in  Tarashtchain  the  govern- 
ment district  of  Kieif  about  1890,  and  his  teaching 
caused  an  epidemic  of  trance-phenomena.  The 
Molokani-Khlysti  are  called  Pryguny  ('Jumpers '). 
There  were,  and  still  are,  numerous  other  Dodies 
which,  on  account  of  some  peculiarity,  split  off 
from  the  sect.  Although  the  '  Worshippers  of 
Napoleon,'  who  used  to  revere  him  as  a  '  Christ,' 
seem  to  have  died  out,  the  Adamites,  who  seek  to 
get  rid  of  modesty  as  a  relic  of  the  Fall,  and, 
therefore,  go  naked  at  divine  service  and  in  their 
houses,  still  exist  to-day.  The  sect  of  the  Paul- 
yashka  regard  the  body  as  not  only  sinful  but 
directly  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  intensify  their 
asceticism  accordingly. 

LiTKRATi  RB. — The  moi<t  important  Riissiun  works  on  the  se*.-t 
are  :  I.  Dobrotvorski.  Li/ufit  ttozhii  :  Jiitfiskaj/a  sekta  tak  nail/- 
vayemych  duchonnich  christian  ('  The  Men  of  God  ;  the  Russinii 
Sect  of  the  so-'*aUed  spiritual  Christians'),  Kasan,  1S69;  frag- 
ment*! of  this  liave  Vjt-en  translate*!  into  German  bv  A.  rttziiiaier 
in  SH'A  W  civ.  (18<,;>)  and  DWA  W  xxxiv.  (18S4J  and  xxxv.  (1885) ; 
N.  Reutski,  /.j/i/cJi'  ISozhii  i  Sh'i'izv  ('The  .Men  of  God  and 
Skoptzis '),  Moscow,  1S72 ;  K.  Kutecov,  Sekttr  KfilyKtov  i 
Sk'tpttor  ('Tlic  SccU  of  the  Khivsti  and  .Skontzis  ),  Kaaaii, 
18S2,  SStavropol,  1900  ;  A.  Rozlidcstvenski,  Khhilovshlrhina 
i  Sktyptzshnsfto  r  Rofxii  (  Khlj-BtovsJiUiiina  and  .skoptzism  in 
Russia),  JI08C0W,  1833.  There  ttr<  .ilso  numerous  articles  in 
newipapen.  K.  (iUASS. 
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MENCIUS.— 1.  Life.— Mencius,  or  Mengt^se 
(371-288  B.C.),  scuouil  only  to  Confucius  in  the 
annals  of  ortliodo.x  Chinese  philosophy,  was  born 
in  Tsou  of  a  family  whose  ancestral  home  was  in 
Lu,  the  native  State  of  Confucius.  While  still 
very  young,  he  lost  his  father ;  he  wa.s  educated 
by  his  mother,  who  is  famous  among  the  women 
of  China  for  the  care  with  which  she  brought  up 
her  son.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  other  pre- 
ceptors, except  tliat  tliey  were  of  the  school  of 
Confucius,  whom  Mencius  regarded  as  supreme 
among  men,  and  proposed  to  himself  as  example 
(Mencius,  II.  i.  2,  IV.  ii.  22).  When  we  get  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  him,  he  is  a  person  already 
well  known  and  accompanied  by  disciples,  moving 
from  one  State  to  another  according  as  the  re- 
ception of  himself  and  his  doctrines  was  favourable 
or  otlierwise,  accepting  such  gifts  as  he  deemed 
consistent  with  his  self-respect,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  the  exposition  of  his  views  on  ethics  and 
politics.  This  he  did  with  acumen  and  consider- 
able liveliness,  frequently  using  illustrations,  some 
of  which  are  famous. 

From  the  man  of  Sung,  who  assisted  his  corn  to  grow  long 
by  pulling  it  up,  we  are  to  learn  the  need  of  patience  in  the 
development  of  character  (ll.  i.  2).  The  moral  absurdity  of 
not  putting  an  immediate  end  to  unrighteous  practices  is 
illustrated  by  the  man  who  stole  his  neighbour's  fowls,  and 
who  replied  to  one  who  remonstrated  with  him,  '  I  wilt 
diminish  my  appropriations,  taking  only  one  fowl  a  month 
till  next  .year,  and  then  I  will  make  an  end  of  the  practice ' 
(in.  ii.  8).  The  Niu  mountain,  whose  natural  vegetation  is 
destroj'ed  by  axes  and  bills  and  the  browsing  of  cattle,  is  a 
figure  of  human  nature,  which,  through  the  occurrences  of 
dail.v  life,  loses  its  native  goodness  and  cannot  regain  it 
duriiiff  the  brief  respite  of  the  night  or  the  calm  of  dawn 
(VI.  i.  8). 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  princes  and  governors 
of  his  time,  Mencius  may  sometimes  have  been 
guilty  of  undue  compliance  with  the  faulty  dis- 
positions of  those  with  whom  he  dealt  (I.  ii.  5)  ; 
if  so,  it  was  from  no  unworthy  motive,  but  only 
to  secure  the  more  ready  acceptance  of  his  teach- 
ing. For  the»most  part  he  spoke  his  mind  with 
an  admirable  freedom,  not  overawed  by  '  the  pomp 
and  display '  of  the  great  (VII.  ii.  34),  but  acting 
according  to  his  own  teaching  that  respect  is 
best  shown  by  giving  righteous  counsel  (II.  ii.  2). 
Mencius  is  quite  conscious  of  his  own  worth.  He 
alone  in  his  age  could  bring  tranquillity  and  good 
order  to  the  empire  (II.  ii.  13).  His  words  will 
not  be  altered  by  any  future  sage  (III.  ii.  9).  He 
has,  accordingly,  a  keen  sense  of  the  respect  due 
to  him  (II.  ii.  11,  IV.  i.  24),  though  he  occasionally 
employs  unwortliy  shifts  to  maintain  his  dignity 
(II.  ii.  2).  Looking  on  himself  as  the  continuer 
(if  the  Confucian  teaching  (Vll.  ii.  38),  he  regarded 
it  as  an  urgent  duty  to  oppose  the  teachings  of 
Yang  and  Mo  (III.  ii.  9).  This  he  did  with  vigour 
and  acuteness,  whUe  always  willing  to  receive 
repentant  heretics  without  reproaches,  not  tying 
up  the  leg  of  a  pig  which  had  already  been  got 
back  into  the  pen  (Vll.  ii.  26).  The  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  Mencius  spent  in  Lu,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  disciples,  he  prepared  that  sole 
record  of  his  teaching  which  is  called  by  his  name 
and  now  forms  one  of  those  standard  writings 
known  as  The  Four  Books. 

2.  Ethics.— Mencius's  view  of  human  nature  is 
fundamental.  Man's  n.ature  is  good  in  the  sense 
that  '  from  the  feelings  proper  to  it  it  is  consti- 
tuted for  the  practice  of  what  is  good'  (VI.  i.  6). 
The  four  cardinal  virtues — benevolence,  righteous- 
ness, )n'opriety,  knowledge — are  not  infused  into 
man  from  without,  liut  liave  their  rise  fiom  the 
feelings  of  commiseration,  of  shame  and  dislike, 
of  modesty  and  compliance  (reverence  and  respj'Ct 
[VI.  i.  6]),  of  approving  and  disapproving  (il.  i.  (J). 
These  four  princi|iles  are  accejited  as  psychological 
facts  not  reducible,  <;.</.,  to  any  form  of  self- 
interesL  (ii.  i.  6).     All  that  is  iie'eded  for  perfect 


virtue,  in  which  a  man  becomes  possessor  of  him- 
self (III.  i.  4),  is  that  these  innate  principles  be 
developed  (II.  i.  6,  vil.  i.  15;  cf.  also  'AH  things 
are  already  complete  in  us'  [ViI.  i.  4]);  and  for 
this  human  nature  is  self-sufficient;  failure  arises 
not  from  lack  of  ability,  but  simply  from  not 
making  the  necessary  effort  (I.  i.  7,  IV.  i.  10). 
From  another  point  of  view  Mencius  analyses 
human  nature  into  chih  ('mind,'  'will,'  fovt)  and 
c/ii  ('passion-nature,'  fvxv)-  The  former  is  su- 
preme, but  the  latter  is  not  to  be  violently 
suppressed,  but  developed  in  accordance  with 
righteousness.  Otherwise  one's  nature  sufl'ers 
defeat — as  it  also  suffers  defeat  through  action 
in  which  the  mind  feels  no  complacency.  The 
mating  of  the  passion-nature  with  righteousness 
is  to  be  accomplished  only  by  persistent  practice 
of  righteousness ;  but,  given  a  mind  set  on  right- 
eousness, this  result  necessarily  follows  (II.  i.  2). 
The  violent  suppression  of  the  passion-nature,  by 
which  the  integrity  of  a  man's  being  is  impaired, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  abscission  of  de- 
sires in  an  ethical  interest  (Vll.  ii.  35).  Mencius, 
in  basing  his  ethics  on  human  nature,  appears  to 
have  been  not  unaware  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
term  'nature.'  Such  seems  to  be  the  drift  of  a 
Socratic  argument  in  which  he  maintains  that  '  the 
nature  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  life'  (VI.  i.  3  [Legge's  tr.]).  Elsewhere 
he  points  out  that  there  are  desires  which  are 
natural,  but  in  connexion  with  them  there  is  the 
appointment  of  heaven,  and  the  superior  iiiau  does 
not  say  of  them,  'It  is  my  nature.'  There  are 
also  moral  propensities  which  are  the  appointment 
of  heaven,  but  which  the  superior  man  recognizes 
rather  as  natural  (vil.  ii.  24).  In  things  equally 
natural  there  is  a  gradation  of  worth,  which  can 
be  recognized  by  thinking  (vi.  i.  14  f.).  More- 
over, the  sense  of  shame,  which  a  man  may  not 
lack  (VII.  i.  6f.),  is  indicative  of  his  having  a 
moral  constitution,  which  alone  is  properly  his 
nature.  In  the  possession  of  this  nature,  good 
in  its  composition,  all  men  are  alike,  evidence 
of  this  being  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  in 
matters  of  physical  taste,  music,  and  beauty 
there  are  common  standards,  so  also  is  it  in 
morals  (VI.  i.  7).  This  originally  good  nature  is 
the  child  heart  (IV.  ii.  12),  which  ditVerentiates 
man  from  the  lower  animals  (IV.  ii.  19) ;  and  in 
possessing  it  the  ordinary  man  is  of  one  kind 
with  the  sages  (II.  i.  2,  III.  i.  1),  who  simply  have 
apprehended  before  me  what  my  mind  also  ap- 
proves (VI.  i.  7).  The  sages,  however,  are  spon- 
taneously what  other  men  attain  to  by  effort 
(IV.  ii.  19,  VII.  ii.  33),  though  they,  too,  learned 
from  other  men  (II.  i.  8).  The  great  man  is  he 
who  does  not  lo.se  his  child  heart  (iv.  ii.  12) :  but 
for  most  men  it  is  lost,  and  the  grand  aim  of 
education  is  its  recoveiy  (vi.  i.  11).  Morality  is 
the  supreme  task  laid  on  each  man  (IV.  i.  19), 
wliicli  requires  unremitting  diligence  (VI.  i.  9,  Vli. 
ii.  21).  Nothing  can  be  done  with  self-satisiied 
conformists  to  current  standards,  those  '  thieves 
of  virtue'  (Vli.  ii.  37);  for  it  is  necessary  that 
morality  should  criticize  itself  (VII.  i.  5).  The 
way  to  sage-like  virtue  begins  in  ordinary  duties 
(VI.  ii.  2),  and  the  carrying  out  of  principles  al- 
ready possessed  by  all  (Vll.  ii.  31).  vigorous 
action  according  to  the  law  of  '  reciprocity  '  is  the 
closest  approximation  to  perfect  virtue  (VII.  i.  4). 
It  is  also  perhaps  hinted  that  virtue  is  the  mean 
between  extremes  (il.  i.  9,  IV.  ii.  6f.,  10).  For 
self-direction  it  is  of  the  greatest  ini]iortance  '  to 
estimate  the  mind,'  i.e.,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  nature  of  one's  motives  (I.  i.  7),  and 
second  thoughts  are  often  best  (iv.  ii.  23).  Life 
prw.seiits  a  series  of  alternatives  of  which  the 
higher  is,  by  rcllexion,  to  be  chosen  in  spite  ot 
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the  Bcductions  aud  obscunitions  of  sense  (vi. 
i.  15).  l{i};''lc'">'*"''ss  is  to  Iw  )neferroii  before 
life  itself  (Vl.  i.  10).  The  righteous  man  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  calamity  (IV.  ii.  iS,  vii.  i.  21). 
The  only  inevitable  calamity  is  self-incnrred  (IV. 
i.  8).  True  greatness  is  to  i)ra(tise  virtue  for  the 
sake  of  oneself  and  of  others,  superior  to  the 
seductions  or  threats  of  riches,  honours,  poverty, 
and  force  (HI.  ii.  2).  To  rejoice  in  virtue  breeds 
unconsciiius  grace  of  deportment,  which  is  tlic 
perfection  of  music  (iv.  i.  27;  cf.  vil.  i.  21  . 
'Benevolence,  righteousness,  self  -  consecration, 
fidelity,  with  unwearied  joy  in  these  virtues — 
these  constitute  the  nobility  of  Heaven'  (VI.  i.  IG). 
Realized  virtue  is  sure  of  a  transforming  influence 
on  others  (IV.  i.  12) ;  failure  to  evoke  a  res))onse 
should  lead  to  self-e.xamination  (IV.  i.  4).  Virtue 
cannot  be  seltish  ;  to  find  purity  by  withdrawing 
from  all  contact  with  evil  one  must  become  an 
earthworm  (III.  ii.  10).  Each  man  is  responsible 
to  the  e.xtent  of  his  moral  attainment  for  the 
instruction  of  others  (v.  i.  7),  and  to  instnict 
others  is  the  greatest  fidelity  (II.  i.  8,  III.  i.  4), 
while  neglect  of  this  duty  degrades  the  virtuous 
to  the  level  of  those  whom  they  should  teach 
(IV.  ii.  7).  Of  the  special  virtues,  filial  piety 
is  the  only  one  that  is  referred  to  in  any  detail. 
Mencius  quotes  the  definition  of  it  as  serving 
one's  parents  with  propriety,  b\irying  them  with 
propriety,  and  sacrificing  to  them  with  proiniety 
(III.  i.  2).  The  service  of  parents  is  the  greatest 
of  all  services  and  tlie  root  of  all  others  ;  it  has 
regard  not  only  to  physical  sustenance,  but  to  the 
\vishes  of  tlie  parents  (IV.  i.  19) ;  and  it  takes  un- 
questioned precedence  of  duties  to  wife  or  chihlren 
(IV.  ii.  30).  Filial  piety  completes  itself  in  tlie 
funeral  rites  (IV.  ii.  13) ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  sacrifice  to  ancestors,  lack  of  pos- 
terity is  the  gravest  instance  of  unfilial  conduct 
(IV.  i.  26). 

3.  Politics. — Mencius  has  no  scheme  of  social  re- 
construction. E.xisting  social  usages  {e.(j.,  concu- 
binage) and  the  existing  political  anangenient — an 
empire  consisting  of  small  States,  each  with  its 
own  king,  but  owning  the  supremacy  of  one  State 
whose  ruler  is  emperor— all  this  Mencius  simply 
accepts.  What  he  is  concerned  with  is  the  rectifi- 
cation of  moral  relations  within  this  existent  social 
framework.  He  follows  the  current  analysis  into 
the  five  relations  of  father  and  son,  sovereign  and 
minister,  husband  and  wife,  old  and  young,  friend 
and  friend  ;  and  desires  the  cultivation  of  the 
corres])onding  virtues,  allcction,  righteousness,  har- 
mony in  difl'ercnce,  order,  fidelity  (in.  i.  4).  Of 
these  relations  that  male  and  female  sliould  dwell 
togetlier  is  the  greate.st  (v.  i.  2)  ;  and  within  the 
family  we  have  in  service  of  parents  ami  obedience 
to  elder  brothers  the  fundamental  exemplifications 
of  benevolence  and  righteousness  (iv.  i.  27.  vil.  i. 
15).  Mencius  opposes  any  smdi  obliteration  of 
natural  relations  as  he  finds  in  Mo's  doctrine  of 
universal  love.  Men  have  'a  mot,'  i.e.,  thej'  have 
a  special  relation  to  llvir  ]iarciitsand  therefore  a 
special  duty  corresponding  thereto  (III.  i.  5).  So, 
too,  Mencius  opposes  all  p.antisocratic  schemes,  and 
teaches  that  society  implies  a  dillcientiation  (jf 
function  in  which  those  who  labour  with  the  mind 
govern,  and  those  who  labour  with  their  strength 
are  governed  (ill.  i.  4),  and  in  which  the  teacher 
of  righteousness  has  his  due  place  (III.  ii.  4). 
In  Mencius's  doctrine  of  the  State  two  points  are 
to  be  noted  especially  :  the  eiiiphasis  on  mDiality 
and  the  democratic  bias.  I!ule  is  based  not  on 
force,  but  on  willing  sullmis^illn  acconbil  to  virtue 
(II.  i.  3,  IV.  ii.  16).  Tf  the  ruler  be  \iiliious,  his 
Influence  will  extend  to  all  his  sulijccts  (IV.  i. 
20,  ii.  5).  There  is  no  secret  of  statecraft  —  it 
needs  only  that  the  ruler  give  scope  to  the  innate  I 


goodness  of  his  nature  (i.  i.  7,  II.  i.  6).  Let  him 
dismiss  all  talk  of '  profit,'  and  think  only  of  benevo- 
lence and  righteousness  (I.  i.  1).  In  the  disordered 
times  of  Mencius  such  a  benevolent  government, 
having  regard  for  the  people's  welfare  (iv.  i.  3,  9), 
would  be  immediately  successful  (II.  i.  1).  The 
truly  benevolent  ruler  has  no  enemy  within  the 
empire  (vil.  ii.  4).  Hulers  are  the  shepherds  and 
paients  of  their  people  (I.  i.  4,  6),  and  must  make 
it  their  first  business  to  see  that  they  (the  peo])le) 
have  a  certain  liveliluxid,  for  without  that  they 
will  abandon  themselves  to  crime  (I.  i.  7).  Mencius 
is  very  emphatic  on  the  necessaiy  precedence  of  a 
sound  eeciiKimic  condition. 

'  When  inilse  ant\  prain  are  as  abundant  as  fire  and  water, 
how  shall  the  people  be  other  llian  virtuoua?'  (vn.  i.  23). 

Agriculture,  therefore,  and  then  education  are 
prime  interests  of  State  (III.  i.  3).  The  strength  of 
a  kingdom  is  'n  its  morale  (I.  i.  5,  IV.  i.  1).  De- 
struction is  only  .self-incurred  (IV.  i.  8).  A  wise 
prince  will  be  guided  by  his  ministers  (I.  ii.  9),  but 
he  is  himself  ultimately  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  State  (I.  ii.  6)  ;  he  must  treat  his 
ministers  with  respect  (Ii.  ii.  2),  regarding  them  as 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  they  will  tlien  regard  him 
as  their  belly  and  heart  (iv.  ii.  3).  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  members  of  old  established 
families  are  to  be  ])referreil,  an  ancient  kingdom 
being  one  in  whicli  there  are  families  with  this 
tradition  of  service  (I.  ii.  7).  Indeed,  the  art  of 
governing  lies  in  securing  tlie  approbation  of  these 
great  families  (iv.  i.  6).  New  men,  however,  are 
not  to  be  excluded  (I.  ii.  7);  only  the  ruler  must 
seek  those  by  whom  he  may  be  taught  (II.  ii.  2). 
The  love  of  what  is  good  is  the  main  qualification 
for  being  a  minister,  since  those  who  have  good 
thoughts  will  gladly  lay  them  before  him  (VI.  ii. 
13).  Let  the  ruler  be  guided  in  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  ministers  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  (I.  ii.  7).  In  a  State  the  )]eople  are  the  most 
important  element ;  the  spirits  of  the  land  and 
grain  are  the  next ;  and  the  sovereign  is  the 
lightest.  Therefore  to  gain  the  peasantry  is  the 
way  to  become  emperor  (vil.  ii.  14).  The  voice  of 
the  peo])le  is  determinative  of  the  sovereignty  in  a 
kingdom  (I.  ii.  10),  and  in  accordance  with  it  a 
l>rince  may  rebel  even  against  the  emperor  (I.  ii.  3). 
Kor  a  sovereign  forfeits  his  rights  by  « ickedness 
and  becomes  a  '  mere  fellow '  (I.  ii.  8),  and,  if  not 
removed  by  the  members  of  the  royal  house  (v.  ii. 
9)  or  other  ministers  ( vil.  i.  31),  he  may  be  removed 
by  the  leader  of  a  righteous  rebellion.  He  who 
takes  on  him  this  duty  of  removing  his  sovereign 
must  be  sure  that  he  is  '  the  minister  of  heaven  ' 
(II.  i.  S,  ii.  8).  He  who  is  such  is  marked  out  by 
the  apiHiintnient  of  heaven  .showing  its  will  by  his 
personal  action  aud  his  conduct  of  attairs,  which 
are  such  as  to  win  universal  submission. 

*  Heaven  sees  according  as  my  people  see ;  heaven  hears 
according  as  my  people  hear '  (v.  i.  G). 

All  wars  of  ambition  are  condemned  (ir.  i.  14, 
VII.  ii.  2),  and  ministers  who  eiKoiirage  the  ambi- 
tions of  their  prince  are  '  robbers  of  the  people ' 
(VI.  ii.  9).  If  right  government  pi-evails  in  the 
em])ire,  the  princes  of  the  feudatory  States  will  be 
submissive  one  to  another  in  proportion  to  their 
virtue,  and  not  in  propinlion  to  their  strength  (IV. 
i.  7).  As  for  the  details  of  a  truly  benevolent 
government,  'never  has  any  one  fallen  into  error 
who  followed  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings'  (IV. 
i.  1),  whence  .sovereigns  should  imitate  Yao,  and 
ministers  Shun  (iv.  i.  2,  vi.  ii.  10). 

4.  Religion. — References  in  the  writingsof  Men- 
cius to  roligicpus  worshiji  are  merely  incidental,  .and 
sliow  that  lie  aeeeiited  without  criticism  such  wor- 
liip  of  s]>irilsand  of  ancestors  as  was  then  current. 
01  more  interest  are  his  ic-fercnces  to  heaven.  He 
quotes,  with  approval,  from  the  Hhu  King,  or  Bovk 
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of  History ,  the  saying  that  heaven,  having  pro- 
duced tlie  inferior  people,  appointed  for  them  rulers 
and  teachere  to  be  assisting  to  God  (I.  ii.  3).  As 
heaven  protects  all,  so,  in  glad  imitation,  should 
the  ruler  of  a  great  State  protect  a  small  State, 
while  the  ruler  of  a  small  State  should  recognize 
the  decree  of  heaven  and  he  willing  to  serve  the 
great  State  (I.  ii.  3).  Such  obedience  to  heaven 
ensures  preservation,  while  disobedience  entails 
destruction  (IV.  i.  7).  So,  generally,  'calamity  and 
happiness  are  men's  own  seeking '  (ii.  i.  4),  although 
heaven's  decree  and  man's  causality  are  both  re- 
cognized : 

'  That  which  happens  without  a  man's  causing  it  is  from  the 
ortlinance  of  heaven  '  (v.  i.  G). 

There  is  a  decree  fur  everything,  and  a  man 
should  receive  submissively  what  can  be  correctly 
ascribed  thereto  ;  but  he  who  understands  what  is 
meant  will  not  stand  under  a  precipitous  wall,  nor 
can  death  vinder  fetters  be  justly  ascribed  to 
heaven's  decree,  though  deatli  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  may  be  so  attributed  (vii.  i.  '2).  Man's  duty, 
therefore,  is  to  do  the  right  ami  lea\e  the  issues  to 
heaven  (I.  ii.  14,  vil.  i.  1),  which  in  its  painful 
discipline  of  individuals  has  moral  ends  in  view 
(VI.  ii.  15,  VII.  i.  18).  From  man's  nature  we  can 
know  heaven  ;  and  to  preserve  one's  mental  consti- 
tution and  nourish  one  s  nature  is  the  way  to  serve 
heaven  (vii.  i.  1).  To  have  no  shame  before 
heaven  is  one  of  the  tilings  in  which  the  superior 
man  delights  (vil.  i.  20).  Heaven  is  the  realized 
ideal  after  which  man  aspires  (IV.  i.  12).  Specially 
suggestive  is  this  saying  : 

'  Thoui^h  a  man  may  be  wicked,  yet  if  he  adjust  hia  thoughts, 
fast,  and  bathe,  he  may  sacrifice  to  Shang-ti '  (iv.  ii.  25  ;  for  the 
full  connotation  of  Shang-ti  see  art.  God  [Chinese]). 

5.  In  conclusion  a  few  miscellaneous  points  may 
be  noted.  Mencius  indicates  the  correct  method 
for  understanding  Nature  by  obedience  and  not 
by  violence  in  the  investigation  of  her  pheno- 
mena (IV.  ii.  ^'26).  He  gives  us  a  good  canon  of 
interpretation  : 

'  Those  who  explain  the  Odes  [i.e.  the  classical  Shi  King]  may 
not  insist  on  one  term  so  as  to  do  violence  to  a  sentence,  nor  on 
a  sentence  so  as  to  do  violence  to  the  general  scope  '  (v.  i.  4). 

To  this  may  be  added  his  comment  on  the  Book 
of  Historij,  which  may  perhaps  be  generalized  : 

*lt  would  be  better  to  b-.>  without  the  Book  of  History  than 
to  give  entire  credit  to  it '  (vn.  ii.  3). 

LlTBRATURB. — J.  Legge,  The  C/a*/ie5eC^(i5S(C5,  Hongkong  and 
London,  1861-73,  ii.  Theinole^^oniena  and  translation,  without 
the  Chinese  text,  are  published  separately,  The  Life  anil  \Vorks 
0/  Mencius,  London,  187;">.  See  also  E.  Faber,  The  Mind  f>/ 
Mencius,  tr.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  London,  1SS2. 

F.  J.  Maclagan. 

MENDELSSOHN.  — Moses  Mendelssohn, 
otherwise  Kabbi  Moses  of  Dessau,  philosopher, 
writer,  and  Bible  translator,  was  born  6th  Sept. 
17'29  at  Dessau,  where  his  father,  Mendel,  was  a 
poor  scribe  and  teacher  in  a  family  descended  from 
Kabbi  Moses  Isserles,  a  distinguished  Talmudist 
and  philosopher  of  the  16th  cent.,  known  as 
'  Kenia.'  Moses  Mendelssohn  was  taught  llah- 
binics  by  the  local  Kabbi,  David  Frankel,  who 
published  a  commentary  on  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
in  1742.  Frankel  was  called  to  the  Rabbinate  of 
Kerlin  in  that  year,  and  the  young  student  followed 
him  there  in  1743. 

At  Berlin  Mendelssohn  was  taught  French  and 
English  by  A.  S.  (lumperz,  and  taught  himself 
Latin  and  Greek.  His  taste  for  philosophy  wcis 
inspired  by  the  study  of  Maimonides'  '  Guide  of 
the  Perplexed.'  He  earned  a  precarious  livelihood 
as  tutor  in  the  home  of  a  well-to-do  Jewish  silk 
merchant,  Isaac  Bemhard,  in  whose  warehouse  he 
afterwards,  and  throughout  his  life,  was  emploj-ed 
as  book-keeper.  His  evenings  and  all  his  leisure 
he  devoted  to  philosophy.  He  was  a  follower  of 
Wolf  and  Leibniz,  but  was  much  influenced  by  the 
English  School  of  empirics,  especi.ally  Locke  and 
Shaftesbury.     His  acquaintance  with  Lessing,  who 


was  also  born  in  1721),  began  in  1754,  when  he 
defended  Lessing's  drama  Die  Juden  against  ad- 
verse criticism.  Lessing  became  his  lifelong  friend, 
and  dubbed  him  the  second  Spinoza.  It  was 
Lessing  who  had  Mendelssohn's  hist  work  printed 
— the  Philosophischc  Gesprdche  (1755).  In  1755 
they  collaborated  in  an  anonymous  and  piquant 
attack  on  the  Berlin  Academy— Poyje  cin  Meta- 
l>hysiker!,  and  the  next  year  Alcndelssohn  trans- 
lated liousscau's  Dhi-ouis  siir  Vorigine  .  .  .  de 
VuiigalUe  ptiruii  Ics  /loiiuiic.f,  though  he  ridiculed 
the  author's  partiality  for  man  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Though  M.  Stein.schueider  (C'rt^  libr.  Ilebr.  in  Bibl. 
Bodleiami,  Berlin,  1852-60)  enumerates  39  separate 
Hebrew  works  of  his,  and  though  he  wiote  Hebrew 
poetry  when  a  child  of  ten,  it  is  as  a  writer  of 
classical  German  that  Mendelssohn  became  famous. 
His  essay  on  a'sthetics,  Vom  Erhabenen  (1757),  was 
studied  by  Schiller  and  Herder.  In  admiration, 
rather  than  in  Lessing's  pity  and  terror,  he  found 
the  moral  object  of  Tragedy.  The  stories  about 
his  friendship  with  Frederick  the  Great  are  legend- 
ary. (Jn  the  contrary,  he  criticized  the  king's 
Poi'sics  divcrses  in  1760,  and  found  fault  with  him 
for  writing  in  Frencli.  The  royal  displeasure  was 
so  great  that  he  was  threatened  with  expulsion 
from  Berlin,  but  the  Marquis  d'Argens  intervened, 
and  as  a  'philosophe  mauvais  catholique'  pleaded 
with  his  Majesty  as  a  'philosophe  mauvais  pro- 
testant '  to  grant  to  the  '  philosophe  mauvais  juif  ' 
the  privilege  of  residence. 

In  1763  Mendels.sohn  was  awarded  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  a  prize  of  50  ducats  for  his  essay  Ucber 
die  Eridetiz  der  metaphysischen  Wisscnschaften. 
In  1771  the  Academy  elected  him  a  member,  but 
Frederick  the  Great  refused  to  conlirm  the  appoint- 
ment, and  no  protest,  not  even  that  of  Queen 
Ulrica  of  Sweden,  was  of  any  avail  to  get  the  king 
to  alter  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  '  beriihmter 
Jude.'  Among  his  own  brethren,  and  especially  in 
Berlin,  Mendelssohn  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem. 
In  1764  he  was  freed  from  Jewish  communal  dues, 
and  in  1772  further  honour  was  shown  to  him  by 
his  co-religionists. 

His  Socratic  Dialogue  called  Phaedon,  oder  iiber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  was  published  in  1767, 
and  created  an  inmiense  sensation.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  nearly  all  European  languages.  A 
Hebrew  translation  by  I.  B.  Bing,  with  a  preface  by 
N.  H.  'Wessely,  appeared  in  1787,  and  an  English 
translation  by  C.  Cullen  in  1792.  That  work 
showed  a  notable  reaction  against  the  free  thought 
of  Voltaire,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  learned  as 
well  as  by  those  in  high  places,  from  Winckelmann 
to  Prince  Carl  of  Brunswick.  It  was  the  first  book 
of  philosophy  read  and  discussed  by  Goethe  and 
later  by  Schiller,  and  dissuaded  from  suicide  many 
disappointed  or  degenerates.  Mendelssohn  rapidly 
acquired  a  unique  position  among  the  intellectuals 
of  Berlin.  His  chief  friends,  besides  Lessing,  were 
Hamann,  Gleim,  Wieland,  and  Herder,  and  the 
Swiss  writers  Zimmermann,  Iselin,  Gessner,  and 
Lavater. 

The  last  was  the  famous  physiognomist,  immor- 
talized by  Darwin ;  but  it  was  in  his  capacity  as 
a  very  zealous  pastor  that  he  cp-used  the  .Jewish 
philosopher  much  trouble  and  annoyance.  He 
publicly  dedicated  his  translation  of  C.  Bonnet's 
Palinfjdnisie  philosophiqtie  (1769)  to  Mendels.sohn, 
and  urged  him  to  abandon  Judaism  and  become  a 
Christian.  The  Jew,  having  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  '  Consistorium  zur  Censur,'  replied  in  his 
Sehreibeii  an  den  Ilcrrn  £>iako7i'i.<<  Lavater  zu 
Ziirich  (1770),  manfully  defending  his  position.  It 
was  not  only  yesterday  that  he  had  examined  the 
evidences  of  his  own  religion.  What  but  convic- 
tion would  induce  him  to  remain  a  persecuted 
Jew  ?     He  would  never  change  his  religion. 
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This  rciily  pnidiuxMl  a  storm  of  protest.  J.  B. 
Kollw-le  in  his  Aiiliji/iudoii  (17701  was  among  those 
wlio  heaped  invective  upon  him  in  various  pamph- 
lets, of  which  his  liest  biographer,  M.  Kayscrlinj;, 
gives  a  full  list.  Next  year  an  anonymous  Pro- 
memoria  appeared  in  his  defence. 

The  attaclc,  though  it  injured  his  health,  turned 
his  thouglits  to  .luaaism  and  the  .lews.  As  early 
as  1761  he  had  prepared  a  Hebrew  Commentary  on 
the  Logic  of  Maimonides,  and  had  presented  the  MS 
to  one  Samson  Kalin,  who  publislied  it  as  his  own. 

Perhaps  his  most  important  work,  so  far  as  his 
influence  on  his  co-religionists  was  concerned,  was 
his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  classical 
German  >vith  a  hiilr,  or  commentary,  in  Hebrew. 
His  first  assistant  was  Solomon  Dubno  (t  1813), 
who  quarrelled  with  Mendelssohn  in  1780.  Men- 
delssohn's brother  Saul  took  Dubno's  place  in  the 
translation  of  Kxodus,  but  Hartwig  Wesscly,  a 
scholar  born  ridi,  but  iifterwards  impoverished, 
later  became  bis  chief  collaborator.  This  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateudi  met  with  much  opposition 
from  the  orthodox  Rabbis  Landau,  Jacob  Lissa, 
Elijah  Wilna,  and  Hirschel  Levin  (formerly  chief 
Rabbi  of  London  and  then  of  Berlin)  because  of 
what  they  thought  a  horeticaj  mistranslation  in 
Lv  19",  where  'thou  shalt  rebuke  thy  neighbour ' 
was  toned  down  to  '  canst '  ;  but  the  storm  of 
opposition  ceased,  largely  through  the  aid  of 
Italian  Rabbis,  who,  though  orthodox,  were  also 
enlightened. 

Mendel.ssohn's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  which 
had  been  begun  before  1770,  was  not  completed  for 
thirteen  years.  During  this  period  the  translator 
took  up  the  work  only  spasmodically  and  just 
when  some  particular  Psalm  suited  his  mood  of 
the  moment.  It  was  intended  for  Christian  rather 
than  for  Jewish  readers,  and  it  was  first  printed  in 
German  characters,  not  Hebrew.  The  publisher 
Maurer  bought  the  MS  for  500  thalers  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1783,  but  lost  money  by  the  publication  ; 
next  year  it  was  published  in  Hebrew  characters 
with  a  bifir  by  one  Joel  Lowe.  The  Song  of 
Deborah  and  the  Song  of  Songs  were  the  other 
Bible  translations  completed  by  Mendelssohn. 
His  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  he  had  published 
anonymously  in  1769.  It  was  clear  and  sympa- 
thetic, but,  though  greatly  admired  by  Herder,  is 
notable  chiefly  for  a  novel  di\'ision  into  sections, 
differing  from  the  traditional  chapters.  Mendels- 
sohn was  a  keen  opponent  of  the  higher  criticism 
of  those  days,  and  scouted  Bishop  Benjamin  Kenni- 
cott's  textual  alterations  of  the  Bible.  One  imme- 
diate result  of  the  translation  was  a  change  in  the 
course  of  education  of  Jewish  boys,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  German  rather  than  Jewish  ideas.  Part 
of  the  Jewish  Liturgy  was  also  translated  by  him, 
viz.  the  Hagg&da,  a  Passover  service — a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  bibliographers. 

In  1776  Mendelssohn  collected  money  —  and 
students — for  the  unsectarian  college  '  Philan- 
thropin'  of  Dessau.  In  1781  he  and  his  ricli 
disciple,  Isaac  Daniel  Itzig,  founded  the  Jewish 
Free  school  in  Berlin,  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind,  where  not  only  Bible  and  Talmud,  but  also 
German,  French,  and  sciences  were  taught  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  teachers.  Similar  institu- 
tions were  afterwards  founded  on  the  same  plan 
in  Breslan  and  other  cities. 

After  his  wife's  death,  Lessing  had  to  battle  for 
tolerance  in  his  Anti-Goeze,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  meeting  the  theologians  with  a  comedy.  This 
was  the  orgin  of  his  famous  drama  Nnthan  dcr 
Wcise,  whicli  appeared  in  1779,  and  which  was  in 
some  respects  a  development  of  his  youthful  pro- 
duction Die  Juden.  Lessing  himself  founds  the 
play  on  the  story  of  the  Jew  Melchizedek  in 
Boooaccio's  Decameron.    About  no  German  work 


except  Goethe's  Fniist  has  so  much  been  written. 
Nathan  is  Mendelssohn,  Recha  his  daughter 
Dorothea,  (lie  templar  Lessing,  the  Swiss  widow 
Daja  is  intended  for  Lavatcr,  the  ilorvish  is  Men- 
delssohn's mathematical  friend  Abraham  Wolf 
Rechenburg,  and  so  on.  The  play  itself  is  not  a 
plea  for  Jews  and  Judaism,  but  for  toleration  and 
humanity,  and  an  .at  tack  upon  religious  persecution 
of  all  kinds.  In  Vienna  it  was  conliscated.  The 
controversy  engendered  by  Nathan  lUr  IVei-ie  led 
to  a  plea  for  the  civil  emancipation  of  the  .Jews 
by  C.  W.  von  Dohm  ( Ubrr  rlir,  biirgeiiirhe  Verbes- 
sertivff  der  Jndcn,  P>eilin,  1781),  translated  into 
French  by  Mirabean  (London,  1787).  Six  hundred 
copies  of  this  translation  were  forwarded  to  Paris 
for  the  use  of  the  French  .States  General,  but  lost 
in  that  troublous  time,  and  eventually  burnt  in  the 
Bastille.  lu  1782  Mendelssohn  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Manasseh  ben  Israel's  Espcriini;a  de  Israel 
(Amsterdam,  16.50),  with  an  introuuction  pleading 
for  emancipation.  He  was  agiiin  reproached  for 
remaining  a  .)  cw,  or  for  being  a  '  wobbler '  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  this  induced  him  to 
write  his  Jerusalem  (1783),  a  work  on  religions 
power  and  Judaism.  In  this  book,  translated  into 
English  in  1783,  he  vindicated  his  Judaism  and 
explained  why  he  was  not  a  Christian.  It  is  a  plea 
for  the  separation  of  State  and  Church,  and  urges 
that  '  Kirchenrecht '  is  incompatible  with  true 
religion.  Judaism,  he  urged,  has  no  dogmas  or 
chains  upon  belief  ;  Joseph  Albo  (t  1444),  who  had 
reduced  the  thirteen  creeds  formulated  by  Maimon- 
ides to  three  (cf.  EEE  iv.  246"),  was  no  heretic. 
Judaism  required  conformity  with  ceremonial  law, 
but  tolerated  complete  liberty  of  opinion. 

In  a  Reader  for  his  children,  Mendelssohn  sub- 
stitutes in  the  creeds  the  words  '  I  recognize  as 
true  and  certain'  for  the  words  'I  believe.' 
Ceremonial  laws  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  living 
scripture  and  the  great  bond  between  Jew  and 
Jew,  urging  that,  even  if  their  utility  were  no 
longer  clear,  they  were  still  binding.  Actions  are 
our  duty,  but  creeds,  symbols,  and  formulas  are 
the  fetters  of  reason.  In  this  way  he  reconciled 
the  deism  of  Leibniz  and  the  English  deists  with 
revealed  law.  His  Jerusale/n  and  his  nnfinished 
Betrachtungcn  iibcr  Bonnet's  Palingenesie  are  both 
pleas  for  toleration,  but  not  for  uniformitj'  of 
belief.  In  both  he  warns  his  disciples  against 
prejudice,  superstition,  and  even  enthusiasm. 
Jerusalem  excited  an  enormous  sensation.  Kant 
said  that  it  was  incontrovertible,  and  wrote  a 
highly  appreciative  letter  about  it  ;  Mirabeau  said 
that  it  ought  to  be  translated  into  every  European 
language  ;  Michaelis  found  fault  with  its  con- 
demnation of  Anglican  bishops  for  consenting  to 
sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  Mendelssohn 
had  to  explain  his  position  in  tlie  Berliner  Momtts- 
schrift,  of  which  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  in 
1783.  By  some  contemporaries  he  was  attacked  as 
an  atheist  and  by  others  as  a  '  Talmud  Rabbi,'  but 
he  saw  no  inconsistency  between  his  philosophical 
belief  and  his  faith.  His  Hebrew  works  are  written 
entirely  from  the  Rabbinical  standpoint,  and  he 
was  a  good  Talmudist,  as  is  proved  by  his  corre- 
spondence Avith  Jacob  Eniden. 

Mendelssohn's  Morgenslundcn,  like  his  Bible 
translation,  was  in  the  first  instance  intendeil  to 
lead  his  son  .Joseph  to  a  true  belief  in  God.  Its 
publication,  in  178.5,  was  designed  as  a  refutation 
of  Spinozism  itself  as  well  as  of  the  charge  that 
Lessing  was  a  Spinozist.  In  1853  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Mortara,  described 
how,  in  his  youth,  he  and  Mendelssohn's  sons  had 
heard  these  very  Morgenstundcn  given  forth  by 
the  philosopher  in  his  study.  In  the  first  part 
Mendelssohn  proves  the  existence  of  Go<l  ;  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Being  and  His  characteriatics 
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were  to  be  heated  in  tlie  second  jjart.  Its  philo- 
sophy is  an  attempt  to  advance  upon  the  sensualism 
of  Wolf  by  the  help  of  English  empiricism.  He 
claimed  that  human  common  sense,  when  working 
hand  in  hand  with  reason,  was  infallible. 

Though  self-taught,  Jlendelssohn  Mas  neither  a 
dilettante  nor  a  popular  philosopher.  Hegel  de- 
preciates him  as  si  philosopher,  b\it,  as  a  writer  of 
German,  his  style  furnishes  the  best  example  of 
German  prose  after  Goethe  and  perhaps  Lessing. 
Its  characteristic  was  its  Socratic  ironj'.  A  pre- 
deces.sor  of  Kant,  his  writings  are  far  easier  to 
understand.  Kant  himself  was  proud  that  the 
Jewish  scholar  had  attended  one  of  his  lectures, 
and  was  always  polite  to  him,  though  he  expressed 
disappointment  that  Mendelssohn  had  not  reviewed 
his  Kritik  der  reincn  Vernunft,  when  it  appeared 
in  1784.  Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
the  Morgenstundcn  appeared  F.  H.  Jacobi's  treatise 
Ucber  die  Lehre  dcs  Spinoza  an  den  Herrn  Moses 
Mendelssohn.  Lavater  had  rebuked  him  for  not 
being  a  Christian  ;  Jaeobi  now  charged  him  with 
atheism.  He  was  profoundly  disturbed  by  what 
he  considered  a  cruel  attack,  and  retaliated  with 
his  addre.ss  An  die  Freunde  Lessings,  He  brought 
the  manuscript  to  his  publisher  Voss  on  31st  Dec. 
1785,  and  died  two  days  later  of  a  paralytic  stroke. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Jacobi's  attack,  in  which 
Lavater,  Herder,  and  Goethe  had  all  sided  against 
the  Jewish  philosopher,  brought  about  his  end. 

He  left  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
sons  Joseph  and  Abraham  founded  the  famous 
banking  house  of  Mendelssohn  and  Co.,  which  still 
exists.  The  former  in  1840  reviewed  Rossetti's 
Dante.  The  great  musician  Felix  Mendelssohn 
was  Abraham's  son  ;  another  grandson,  G.  B. 
Mendelssohn,  edited  the  philosopher's  complete 
works  in  1843-45. 

Mendelssohn's  first  biographer,  his  pupil  I.  A. 
Euchel,  described  him  as  short  and  broad- 
shouldered,  but  feeble  and  pigeon-breasted,  with 
thick  black  hair,  dark  complexion,  bright  eyes, 
and  high  forehead,  a  voice  soft  and  gentle,  and  in 
conversation  crisp  .-ind  persuasive,  but  never  long- 
winded  (TCl'dhdth  Rambamdn,  Berlin,  1786). 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  Jews 
as  to  whether  his  influence  has  been  benehcial  to 
them  or  not.  The  general  view  seems  to  be  that 
it  has  proved  better  for  Jews  than  for  Judaism. 
His  chief  opponents  were  tlie  19th  cent.  Russian 
intellectuals  known  as  the  Maskhilim,  especially 
Perez  Smolenskin,  who  denounced  him  for  denying 
Jewish  nationalism,  belittled  his  knowledge  of  the 
wisdom  of  Israel,  and  characterized  him  as  a  mer- 
chant rather  than  a  Rabbi.  Yet  without  doubt 
he  was  the  first  and  most  typical  of  modern  Jews, 
the  first  to  identify  himself  with  another  nation 
and  yet  remain  a  Jew. 

'  Judaism,  which  hitherto  had  impressed  the  whole  mental 
activ-ity  of  the  Jew,'  bays  Segal  in  Aspects  of  Hebrew  Oenius 
(p.  183),  '  was  narrowed  down  by  Mendelssohn  into  a  mere 
religion.  ...  He  separated  the  man  from  the  Jew.  ...  To 
Mendelssohn's  followers  such  a  dual  life  became  difficult.  .  .  . 
Traditional  Judaism  did  not  easily  lend  itself  to  be  compressed 
and  squeezed.  .  .  .  Mendelssohn's  followers  experienced  the 
conflict  between  Judaism  and  Germanism  at  every  step.  .  .  . 
They  threw  off  the  burden  of  Judaism.  .  .  .  But  ...  the  period 
of  the  great  apostasy  .  .  .  was  followed  by  a  period  of  religious 
reform  and  the  readjustment  of  Judaism  to  the  new  conditions 
of  Jewish  existence.' 

Jewish  nationalists  of  the  present  time,  not  quite 
fairly,  regard  Mendelssohn  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  desire  for  assimilation  felt  by  a  small  section 
of  their  co-religionists.  Mendelssohn  was  an 
apologist  for  religion  in  general  rather  than  for 
Judaism  in  particular.  That  was  his  chief  merit 
in  a  Voltairean  age  and  in  sceptical  Berlin.  The 
finest  epigram  about  him,  and  one  which  he  him- 
self would  have  appreciated,  is  the  distich, 
'  Es  ist  ein  Gott,  das  sagte  Moses  schon, 
Doch  den  Beweis  £,^ab  Moses  Mendelssohn.' 


LlTERATlRE.— M.  Kayserling,  J/u.vs  Mendelssohn,  Leipzig, 
1862,21888,  is  the  standard  biography;  H.  G.  R.  Mirabeau, 
Sur  Moses  Mendelsiohn,  sur  la  r^omw  politique  des  Jui/s  et  en 
paiticulier  sur  lu  revolution  tcntee  en  Icur  faeeur  en  1753  dans  la 
Grande  Bretagne.  London,  1787;  M.  Samuels,  Memoirs  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn^,  do.  1837  ;  M.  Schwab,  Moses  Mendelsohn  : 
sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres.  Paris,  186S  ;  M.  Kayserling:,  Moses  Men- 
delssohn; Ungedrucktes  und  Unhekanntcs,  Leijjzig,  1883;  E. 
Schreiber,  Moses  Mendelssohn  und  seine  Verdienste  um  das 
Judenthum,  Bonn,  1879  :  RKJ,  passim  ;  M.  Tuzber,  J^idqath 
M6sheh,  Hebrew  Manuscript  (MS  Adier  no.  162);  A.  S.  Isaacs, 
Slep  by  Step,  PhUadelphia,  1910.  E.  N.  ADLER. 


MENNONITES.— 'Mennonites'  is  the  name 
applied  to  those  Protestant  Christians  ^Yho,  on 
such  subjects  as  the  management  of  the  congrega- 
tion, baptism,  oath-taking,  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
civil  office,  and  the  bearing  of  arms,  agree  wholly 
or  partly  with  Menno  Simons,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  name. 

I,  Distribution, — The  Mennonites  have  congrega- 
tions in  Switzerland  (1500  souls),  Germany  (18,000), 
France  (1200),  Russia  (70,000),  the  United  States 
(about  120,000),  and  Canada  (about  90,000) ;  those 
in  the  Netherlands,  though  not  the  greatest  in 
number  (65,000),  are  the  most  important  section. 

(«)  Switzerland. — Their  true  fatherland  is  Swit- 
zerland ;  they  originated  there  in  1524,  when 
Konrad  Grebel  and  Felix  Manz,  members  of  the 
congregation  of  Zwingli,  dissatisfied  with  their 
leader,  condemned  the  baptism  of  infants  as  '  the 
greatest  abonunation  of  the  devil  and  tlie  Roman 
pope.'  Tliey  founded  a  separate  congregation  in 
1525  and  baptized  their  members  on  confession  of 
faith ;  a  year  afterwards  they  rejected  the  oath. 
It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  their 
opinions  are  connected  with  those  of  sects  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  especially  the  Waldenses.  They 
wished  to  re-establish  the  Christianity  of  apostolic 
times  and  preserve  only  the  two  '  ceremonies ' 
ordained  by  Christ ;  therefore  they  denied  the 
Christian  character  of  the  civil  authority,  rejected 
paid  ministry  and  the  use  of  the  sword,  and 
demanded  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic  excom- 
munication. 

In  the  persecutions  of  the  16th  cent,  many  of 
them  died  as  martyrs  or  fled  to  South  Germany, 
where  they  propagated  their  tenets.  In  the  17th 
cent,  also  the  Mennonites  in  Switzerland  were 
oppressed  by  the  government ;  imprisonment  and 
deportation  to  the  Italian  galleys  greatly  dimin- 
ished their  number.  Again,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  cent.,  the  persecution  recommenced,  and 
even  in  1811  the  Mennonites  were  molested.  In 
the  midst  of  these  sutterings  there  arose  differences 
between  them:  the  more  rigid — called  'Aiuman- 
sche '  or  '  Amische '  after  their  leader  J»cob  Amman 
— disapproved  of  every  luxui-y,  and  demanded  that 
in  case  of  excommunication  all  intercourse,  even 
between  husband  and  wile,  should  be,  during  the 
period  of  excommvmication,  broken  off;  the  less 
rigid  followed  Hans  Reist;  the  names  of  these 
parties  (also  '  Obere  Mennoniten'  and  'Untere 
Mennoniten ')  are  still  preserved  among  the  Men- 
nonites of  America. 

At  the  present  day  the  Mennonites  in  Switzer- 
land are  enjoying  a  new  prosperity.  They  are 
now  free  citizens  of  the  State,  which  allows  them 
exemption  from  oath-taking  and  from  military 
service.  They  have  their  own  organ,  Der  Zions- 
pilger  ('The  Pilgrim  to  Zion '). 

(b)  Germany. — The  Mennonites  in  Germany  have 
continued  to  survive  in  spite  of  great  difficulties 
and  oppressions.  In  the  year  1867  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  one  of  their  characteristics,  viz. 
their  defencelessness.  Many  of  them,  however, 
agreed  with  the  resolution  of  the  government,  and 
obtained  permission  from  it  to  serve  in  the  baggage- 
train  of  the  army.  Interest  in  their  history  has 
been  aroused  recently  by  the  writings  of  L.  Keller 
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and  Mre.  A.  Brous ;  and,  in  1884,  in  order  to  jire- 
vent  the  decline  of  their  little  number,  the  ^ien- 
nonites  founded  the  Vercinigung  der  Mennonitrn- 
gemeindcn  im  dentschen  Rcivhc  ('  Union  of  theCon- 

fregations  of  Menuonites  in  the  German  Empire'), 
'heir  periodical,  MennonUische  Blatter,  has  been 
issued  since  1854. 

They  have  congregations  in  Alsace,  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  Baden,  VViirtemberg,  Hesse,  Nassau, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine,  in  Westphalia, 
East  Friesland,  at  Hamburg,  Fried richstadt,  and 
in  West  and  East  Prussia. 

(c)  France. — In  France  the  Mennonites  lield  their 
first  conference  at  Toul  in  1901 ;  their  paper,  Christ 
seui,  appeared  in  1908. 

(d)  Jittssia.  —  An  emigration  of  Mennonites  to 
Kussia  took  place  when  the  celebrated  empress 
Catharine  had  promised  them  great  territories  in 
her  empire,  where  they  would  be  permitted  to 
live  according  to  their  own  religion  and  customs. 
About  2000  left  Prussia  in  1788  ;  and  many  others 
followed  them  until  1824.  At  first  they  suflered 
many  trials,  not  the  least  of  which  were  due  to 
discord  among  themselves.  As  they  persisted  in 
their  belief  in  apostolic  succession,  their  congrega- 
tion needed  an  elder  who  had  received  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  They  prospered,  however,  in  their 
new  fatherland,  which  gave  a  shelter  also  to  the 
fugitive  Mennonites  from  Hungary.  At  present 
they  have  congregations  in  the  districts  of  Jekater- 
inoslaw  and  Tauria,  Warsaw,  the  Crimea,  Saratow, 
Samara,  Caucasus,  and  Chiwa.  In  their  colonies 
the  school  management  is  excellently  ordered,  the 
church  afi'airs  are  managed  by  the  elders  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  preachers,  selected  from 
among  the  brethren,  fulfil  not  only  the  duties  of 
their  ministry,  but  also  those  of  their  civil  calling. 

In  1874  a  great  danger  threatened  the  Men- 
nonites ;  exemption  from  military  service  was 
abrogated,  and  thus  the  privilege  conceded  to 
them  by  the  empress  Catharine  and  the  emperor 
Paul  was  annihilated.  Large  numbers  of  Alen- 
nonltes  prepared  to  quit  Russia  ;  in  the  years  1874- 
80  more  than  15,000  left  for  America.  This  made 
an  impression  upon  the  Russian  government ;  the 
emperor  sent  the  minister,  F.  E.  f.  von  Todtleben, 
to  them  ;  after  mutual  deliberation  the  resolution 
was  made  tliat  the  Mennonites  could  perform  their 
military  duties  in  the  forestry  of  the  State.  Tliis 
favourable  arrangement  has  been  maintained  ever 
since  ;  the  Mennonites,  however,  according  to  their 
old  traditions,  have  always  sought  to  relieve  the 
sufTerings  of  war. 

(c)  America. — The  Mennonites  are  far  more 
numerous  in  America  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  first  colonists  were  Dutchmen  w  ho,  about  1650, 
settled  in  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York). 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  persecutions  in 
the  Rhine-land,  thirteen  families  at  Crefeld  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  the  New  World.  They 
landed  on  6tli  October  1683,  three  pioneers  baling 
already  bought  8000  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania 
from  William  Penii,  and  they  founded  German- 
town  {now  part  of  Philadelphia).  Seven  other 
families  followed  in  1688  ;  and  from  that  time  the 
emigration  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  18th 
cent,  and  still  more  during  the  19th.  In  1820 
Swiss  Mennonites  came  to  America,  followed  in 
1836  by  many  South  Germans,  and  afterwards,  as 
we  have  said,  by  whole  congregations  from  Russia, 
Ijesides  one  from  Galicia  and  one  from  West 
Pnissia. 

The  emigrants  formed  many  friendly  connexions 
with  the  Quakers  and  other  sects,  but  they  pre- 
served their  independence.  They  came  with  the 
hope  of  remaining  free  from  all  hindrances  in 
following  their  own  customs  and  institutions ; 
some  of  them  even  entertained  the  desire  to  estab- 


lish in  the  New  WorM  the  true  Kingdom  of  God 
according  to  His  Ordinance.  It  was  only  after 
long  deliberation  (hat  they  dared  to  entrust  the 
ministry  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
an  elder  who  had  not  received  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  Europe  ;  and  even  now  the  most  rigid  of 
them  M  ill  not  permit  their  fellow-members  to  enter 
a  '  church.' 

The  Mennonites  have  a  great  regard  for  their 
past  history — and  not  unjustly.  Their  forefathers 
were  the  first  to  protest  against  slavery ;  they 
committed  tlieir  scruples  to  writing  on  18th  April 
1688,  and  delivered  the  document  to  the  magistrate. 
In  a  manly  and  Christianlike  spirit  they  declared  : 
'  Freedom  of  conscience  reigns  here,  which  is  right 
and  rational,  and  personal  freedom  ought  to  reign 
here  for  every  one,  criminals  of  course  excepted.' 
In  the  War  of  Independence  their  defencelessness 
was  respected  •  nevertheless  many  emigrated  in 
1786  to  Canada,  as  they  could  not  apjirove  of  in- 
surrection against  the  British  government.  Con- 
servative in  all  things,  they  have  not  even  yet, 
after  two  cei  Luries,  given  up  their  old  language, 
*  Pennsylvania  Dutch.' 

The  Mennonites  in  America  are  divided  into : 
(1)  Old  Mennonites,  who  form  the  great  majority  ; 
their  periodicals  are  the  MennonUische  Rundschau 
and  The  Herald  of  Truth  (the  Germ,  ed.,  Herald 
dcr  Wahrheit,  has  ceased  to  appear  since  1901 — an 
evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  German  language 
among  them) ;  (2)  '  Amish  '  Mennonites  ;  and  (3) 
the  'General  Conference.'  Since  1860  the  last- 
mentioned  party  has  endeavoured  to  form  an  organ- 
ization between  all  the  Mennonites  of  America,  re- 
specting the  autonomy  and  the  peculiarities  of  each 
congregation.  The  foundation  of  Bethel  College 
at  Newton,  Kans.,  was  favoured  by  them.' 

2.  Characteristics.  —  Wherever  Mennonites  are 
found — in  Switzerland  or  in  Germany,  iu  Russia 
or  in  France,  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada — 
they  are  known  as  excellent  husliandmeu,  simple 
in  their  manners,  blameless  in  their  behaviour, 
honest,  conscientious,  and  diligent,  so  that  most 
of  them  are  in  easy  circumstances.  In  consequence 
of  their  seclusion  the  civilization  of  later  times  has 
had  little  influence  on  them ;  they  are  very  con- 
servative and  often  suspicious  of  opinions  which 
differ  from  their  own.  (An  exception  must  be 
made  in  tlie  case  of  the  German  Mennonites  who 
live  close  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands — East 
Friesland,  Westphalia,  and  on  the  Rhine  ;  they 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Dutch  Mennonites  [see 
below].)  They  have  remained  where  their  fore- 
fathers stood  three  centuries  ago ;  in  order  to 
understand  their  oiiinions,  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  writings  composed  by  their 
fellow-believers  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

3.  Religious  beliefs.  ^  The  oldest  defenders  of 
baptism  after  confession  of  faith  entertained  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  papal  hierarchy.  They 
would  not  reform  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
they  would  destroy  it  by  the  foundation  of  separ- 
ate and  wholly  autonomous  congregations.  The 
preachers  were  elected  by  the  majority  ;  there  was 
no  tie  between  tlie  congregations  except  that  of 
community  of  faith  and  of  love.  According  to  the 
example  of  the  segregation  of  Israel,  the  people  of 
the  Lord,  from  the  Gentiles,  the  cimgregation  of 
Christ  ought  to  l>c  separated  from  the  world  ;  this 
was  done  by  the  external  bond  of  laws  and  com- 
mandments that  formed  ii  .sort  of  fence  nmnd  the 
true  believer.s.  As  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
consists  only  of  believing  and  regenerate  children 
of  the  Lorci,  only  those  who  are  sutlicicntly  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  experience,  and,  therefore, 

I  One  o(  the  mOHt  renowned  professors  of  tliis  collejfe  was 
0.  H.  Wedol,  ftuthor  of  the  Aorins  der  Oeschichle  der  Men. 
now'len,  Newton,  inOO-04,  who  died  in  1910. 
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able  to  lielieve,  can  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
gregation by  baptism.  Hence  tliey  lii"bly  valued 
baptism  as  a  token  of  the  confession  of  faith,  but 
they  did  not  acknowledge  the  baptism  of  children 
as  a  baptism ;  he  who  was  baptized  as  an  infant 
was  not  baptized  at  all.  The  name  of  Anabaptists 
iq.v.),  therefore,  was  an  undeserved  nickname, 
given  them  by  their  enemies. 

They  sought  to  maintain  the  purity  of  tlie  con- 
gregation by  excommmiication,  and  taught  that 
true  believers  must  avoid  all  intercourse  with  an 
excommunicated  member.  The  charge  has  often 
been  brought  against  them  that,  since  they  regard 
themselves  as  the  ]ierfect  or  holy  congregation  of 
the  Lord,  they  do  not  admit  that  thej'  are  poor 
lost  sinners.  Their  lives  and  their  writings,  how- 
ever, contradict  this  accusation  most  positively. 
It  is  true  that  tliey  separated  themselves  from  all 
those  who  were  of  a  different  opinion,  but  it  was 
from  fear  of  seduction.  By  the  simplicity  of  their 
manners  and  their  dress  they  showed  their  re- 
jection of  the  world.  A  wedding  outside  of  the 
congregation  was  a  '  worldly,'  a  sinful,  wedding. 
They  were  strangers  on  the  earth ;  therefore  no 
interference  with  the  powers  of  the  world,  no  using 
of  the  sword,  was  permitted.  The  oath  is  for- 
bidden, not  only  by  the  gospel  (Mt  5^  and  Ja  5'-), 
but  also  for  conscience'  sake,  since  in  the  spiritual 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  the  truth  is  the  highest 
and  the  only  law.  By  their  sharp  contrast  between 
the  world  and  the  congregation — the  natural  and 
the  spiritual — they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation ;  but  their  doctrine  on  this  subject  is 
legal  rather  than  evangelical  in  character.  They 
teach  that  regeneration  is  an  OT  contrition, 
awakened  in  the  soul  by  the  threats  and  the 
promises  of  God,  who  moves  us  through  these  to 
avoid  sin  and  to  live  according  to  His  will.  These 
threats  and  promises  are  written  in  His  word ; 
therefore  it  is  the  seed  of  regeneration.  They 
meant  in  gobd  faith  to  be  orthodox,  but  their  dis- 
like of  all  scholastic  terms  and  their  desire  to  use 
only  the  phrases  of  the  NT  caused  them,  some- 
times, to  disagree  with  the  faith  of  the  Church  ; 
hence  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  a  person — they  called  Him  a  power  of  God— and 
yet  they  believed  that  they  professed  purely  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  rejected  every 
dogma  from  which  they  feared  damage  to  the 
practice  of  their  piety,  for  the  tenor  of  their  re- 
ligious life  was  above  all  things  practical ;  hence 
they  repudiated  most  positively  the  Calvinistic 
tenets  of  predestination,  irresistible  grace,  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  .saints.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  they  followed  Zwingli ;  but,  for 
them,  it  was  more  a  token  of  mutual  love  and 
unity.  They  combined  with  it  the  rite  of  feet- 
washing. 

Such  were  the  tenets  of  the  community  with 
which  Menno  Simons  (1496-1561)  became  connected 
in  1536.  He  had  been  a  priest  at  Witmarsura  in 
Friesland,  but  after  a  long  inward  struggle  he  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  From  that  time  he 
defended  in  sermons,  writings,  and  disputations  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow-believers  so  eagerly  that  they 
were  called  after  him — Mennonites.  They  had 
already  suffered  heavy  losses  by  persecutions  ;  but 
they  struggled  bravely  on ;  no  torture — not  even 
death  at  the  stake — could  terrify  them.  The  con- 
gregation in  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1530  by 
.Jan  Volkerts  Tiijpmaker,  who  died  a  martyr  in 
1531.  In  his  preaching  he  always  exhorted  his 
followers  to  lie  peaceful  and  obedient  to  the  mag- 
istrate, but  Jan  Matthijs.  by  his  fanatical  impet- 
uosity, prepared  the  way  for  the  notorious  Jan 
Beukels  of  Leyden  {.John  of  Leyden),  whose  fatal 
doctrine  was  that  the  time  of  enduring  oppression 
had  passed  away,  that  the  sword  must  be  drawn. 


and  that  the  true  believers  were  sunmioned  to 
subjugate  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  especi- 
ally Munster.  The  majority,  however,  disapproved 
of  such  violence  ;  every  day  during  the  winter  of 
1534  the  congregation  of  Amsterdam  enrolled  about 
one  hundred  additional  members ;  and  a  party  of 
forty  insurgents,  who  on  lOtli  May  1535  conquered 
the  town-hall  of  that  city,  found  no  support.  When 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  Munster  had  terminated, 
a  separation  took  place  throughout  the  Netherlands 
between  the  rebellious  and  the  moderates  —  the 
latter  party  being  called  at  fust  Obbenites  and 
then  Mennonites. 

These  increased  greatly  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
but  their  unity  was  soon  broken  by  disagreement 
about  the  practice  of  excommunication,  'fhe  more 
lenient  Mennonites  lived  chiefly  in  'Waterland  (a 
part  of  North  Holland) ;  hence  they  were  called 
Waterlanders.  The  more  rigid  were  the  Flemish 
and  the  Frisian  Mennonites ;  but  among  those 
parties  so  manj-  schisms  have  occurred  that  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  them  all.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  the  Waterlanders  formed  the  most 
tolerant  and  liberal  party.  They  would  not  apply 
the  epithet  'believing'  or  'unbelieving'  to  any 
one  on  account  of  his  particular  opinions  on  articles 
of  faith  w  ith  which  God  in  His  word  has  not  clearly 
connected  salvation  or  condemnation.  They  even 
took  an  interest  in  the  things  of  this  world  ;  e.g., 
they  supported  with  their  money  the  gieat  William 
of  Orange  in  his  efforts  to  liberate  the  Netherlands 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Afterwards  many  of  them 
lield  magistracies,  but  the  influence  of  the  State 
Church  has  put  an  end  to  that. 

The  Mennonites  exercised  a  remarkably  attrac- 
tive influence  upon  the  Brownists  who,  from  1593, 
had  settled  in  Amsterdam  to  evade  the  persecu- 
tion in  England  (see  art.  Brownism).  One  of 
them,  John  Smyth,  came  to  Holland  in  1606  ;  with 
his  friend,  Thomas  Helwys,  he  forsook  Brownism 
in  1608,  administered  baptism  on  confession  of  faith, 
and  founded  a  separate  congregation.  A  year  after- 
wards he  tried  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  Menno- 
nites ;  in  this  his  followers  were  successful  (1615). 
Helwys,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  entertained 
friendly  relations  with  the  Mennonites,  maintained 
his  independence  ;  he  returned  to  England  in  1611. 
His  followers,  influenced  by  Edward  Barber  (1641), 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  baptism  by  im- 
mersion was  legal.  Henceforth  they  called  them- 
selves Baptists,  and  broke  ott'  community  of  faith 
with  the  Slenuonites. 

In  the  17th  cent.  Socinianism  exercised  such  a 
great  influence  on  the  Mennonites  that  the  Re- 
formed theologian,  J.  Hoornbeek,  could  write : 
'  Anabaptista  indoctus  Socinianus,  Socinianus 
autem  doctns  Anabaptista.'  The  more  conserva- 
tive desired  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
intrusion  of  this  dreaded  heresy  by  maintaining 
the  old  confessions  of  faith — a  dangerous  measure, 
for  these  confessions  had  never  had  any  binding 
authority.  At  last  a  great  schism  took  place  in 
1664  between  the  liberal  and  the  orthodox  members 
('  Lamisten '  and  '  Zonisten  ').  With  regard  to  the 
practice  of  Christian  charity,  howe\er,  the  unity 
was  not  severed  ;  the  two  parties  worked  together 
to  relieve  their  suffering  brethren  in  the  Palatinate 
and  elsewhere. 

In  the  golden  age  of  the  Dutch  Republic  many 
of  its  poets  and  painters — among  them  probably 
the  celebrated  Rembrandt — -were  Mennonites. 
They  formed  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
population,  but  as  a  rule  neither  the  nobility  nor 
the  lower  classes  joined  their  ranks. 

In  the  18th  cent,  their  number  declined  for 
many  reasons.  The  lay-preacher.s,  elected  from 
among  the  brethren,  no  longer  satished  the  con- 
gregations ;    consequently,    a    great    number    of 
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families  passed  into  the  State  Church.  The  fouiiila- 
tion  of  a  theological  seminary  in  Amsterilam  (1735) 
did  not  produce  auy  lasting  improvement.  At 
many  places,  fortunately,  the  piety  of  the  fore- 
fathers continued,  and  tlie  .spiritual  well-being  of 
the  people  and  the  spreading  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion were  objects  of  great  care.  The  Tojler's 
Genootschap  ('Society  of  Teyler')  and  the  Moat- 
achappij  tot  Nut  van  't  Ati/cmeen  {'  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  General  Good') — two  institutions 
that  to  this  day  do  a  large  amount  of  useful  worlc 
— were  founded  in  1778  and  1784  by  Mennonites. 

Thejr  fully  agreed  with  the  Revolution  of  179i>, 
for  their  oltl  ideals  appeared  to  them  to  be  realized 
by  it ;  they  gladly  supported  it  by  many  sacrilices, 
but  their  prosperity  greatly  declined  in  the  hard 
times  of  Napoleon.  To  improve  this  state  of  things 
the  Algemeene  Doopsgezinde  Societcit  ('General 
Society  of  Mennonites ')  was  founded  at  Amsterdam 
in  1811  by  some  wealthy  congregations,  and  at 
present  all  the  Mennonite  congregations  are  mem- 
bers of  it.  This  Society  took  upon  itself  the  care 
of  the  theological  seminary  and  the  support  of  the 
indigent  congregations.  By  its  influence  the  desir- 
able end  was  obtained  that  all  the  congregations, 
in  the  course  of  time,  possessed  only  ministers  who 
had  received  a  university  education.  From  that 
time  their  seclusion  from  the  other  Protestants 
ceased.  In  the  theological  sciences  the  Mennonites 
are  diligent  and  able  co-operators  {e.g.,  S.  Hoekstra, 
J.  G.  de  Hoop  Scheffer,  A.  W.  Wj'brands,  C.  Sei>p, 
S.  Cramer).  Often  their  ministers  preach  to  con- 
gregations of  another  confession — in  other  words, 
they  exchange  pulpits.  The  professors  of  their 
seminary  are  also  professors  of  theology  at  the 
university  of  Amsterdam. 

Still  the  Mennonites  have  remained  congrega- 
tionalists  ;  they  are  zealous  for  the  entire  indejieu- 
dence  of  each  congregation.  Consequently,  in  the 
respective  congregations  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  form  of  public  worship — e.g.,  in  the  use  of 

Ssalters  and  hymn-books — and  there  is  also  a 
ifference  in  the  manuals  used  for  religious  teaching. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  strongly  attached  to  each 
other  and  to  their  community,  and  promote  their 
common  interests  in  fraternal  unanimity.  Their 
ministers  are  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  brethren 
(and  often  also  of  the  sisters)  or,  in  many  con- 
gregations, by  the  church-committee.  They  are 
not  ordained  and  wear  no  official  dress,  for  they 
form  no  class  and  have  no  authority. 

In  regard  to  baptism  and  oath-taking  the  opinions 
of  the  Alennonites  are  unchanged.  Self-reliance, 
evident  in  the  voluntary  act  of  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  is  still  the  condition  of 
membership,  so  that  they  would  rather  abolish  the 
whole  rite  of  baptism  than  permit  the  baptism  of 
infants.  They  have  no  confessions  of  faith  and 
would  not  tolerate  them.  They  dislike  dogmatic 
speculations,  and  hold  that  the  characteristic  of  a 
true  believer  is  not  his  creed  but  his  life.  Hence, 
their  toleration  allows  persons  of  very  dill'erent 
opinions  to  live  peacefullj'  together  in  the  samt- 
congregation.  The  majority  of  them  are  liberal ; 
the  more  conservative  profess  a  Biblical  orthodoxy. 
Their  original  tenets  concerning  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  bearing  of  arms,  and  civil  office  are  at 
present  abolished.  Considering  that  the  Menno- 
nites form  little  more  than  one-humlredth  part 
of  the  population,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  an 
important  number  of  ministers,  representatives  of 
the  nation,  burgomasters,  etc. ,  have  for  many  years 
belonged  to  them.  The  connexion  with  the  Men- 
nonites of  other  countries  is  maintained  chiefly  by 
the  means  of  the  missionary  society,  which  propa- 
gates the  gospel  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  mis- 
sionarie.s  and  the  roiitributiona  come  principally 
from  their  foreign  brethren. 


LiTBiUTiri!.— The  lit«ra(ui'e  uonctraiiit;  the  .Mennoiiit«9  l» 
very  extensive,  but  there  is  no  good  history  o(  them,  based  on 
the  advance:!  science  o(  our  days.  The  most  importjint  works 
on  the  subject  arc  the  following  : 

i.  General  ivosaa— J.  H.  Ottius,  Annalet  AnabaptMici, 
Basel,  1672 ;  C.  H.  A.  van  der  Smissen,  Kunge/aaste  O'-^ch. 
der  Mennonit^n,  Suuimerfield,  Illinois,  1S95 ;  A.  Brons, 
Urtprung,  Entivickilmig  xtnd  SchicksaU  der  ilennoniten^, 
Amsterdam,  1912;  C.  H.  Wedel,  Abriu  der  (Jeicli.  der  itenno- 
uiUn,  Ne«-ton,  Kans.,  1I10(M)4. 

il.  Special  wouks. — C.  A.Corne\ms,Gfseh.desMuTuteri.tchfn 
Axi/ruhr$,  Leipzig,  1865-CO ;  L.  Keller,  (tMcA.  t/cr  IViedertavftr 
und  ihrft  ReicJis  zu  ituruUr,  XIun8t«r,  ISiiO ;  M.  Schoen, 
Mennonitynthuin  in  Westpreitssen,  Berlin,  18SC ;  J.  P.  Miiller, 
Mennoniten  in  Oftfriesland,  Kmden,  18S7:  D.  Musser,  The 
Reformed  Mennonite  Church,  Lfincaster,  Pa.,  1S78 ;  S.  W. 
Pennypacker,  Uiit  and  Biographical  Skelcheg.  Philadelphia, 
1883  ;  H.  P.  Krehbiel,  The  Uist.  n/  Oenerul  Conffrenee  of  the 
MennunHfS  of  S.  America,  Canton,  0.,  1808 ;  C.  H.  Smith, 
The  itennoniirs  of  America,  Goshen,  Ind.,  19<>0 ;  S.  Blaupot 
ten  Gate,  Geschiedenis  der  Doopt^gezinden  in  yedrrlaiid,  5  vols., 
Leeuwarden  and  Amsterdam,  183^7 ;  S.  Hoekstra,  Beginselen 
en  leer  der  oude  Doopsgezinden,  Amsterdam,  1863;  a  great 
number  of  essay.,  in  the  annual  periodical  Doopsgezinde  Bij- 
dragen,  60  vols.,  .\msterdam,  Leeuwanlen,  and  Leyden,  1S61- 
1912 ;  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Special  K,'ports, '  Heligiou.^  Bodies, 
1906,'  ii.  (Washington,  1910]  402-»2)j;  Schaff-Herzog.  vii.  (1910] 
299-310.  An  alni'ist  complete  bibliography  of  the  \vritin^'«  con- 
cerning the  Mennonites  of  all  times  and  all  countries  will  be 
found  in  the  new  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Mennonites  at  Amsterdam  (at  present  in  the  press). 

W.  J.  KUHLER. 

MENTAL  RESERVATION.— It  seems  to  bo 
universally  admitted  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
we  should  do  a  grave  wrong  by  supplj-ing  a 
questioner  with  the  information  which  he  demands, 
and  that  we  are,  therefore,  justified  in  misleading 
him.  Yet  there  is  considerable  difficulty  as  to  the 
ethical  grounds  on  which  such  deception  can  be 
defended.  Does  it  not  necessarily  involve  either 
implicit  or  explicit  falsehood  ?  And  can  a  lie  ever 
he  right  t  The  problem  is  an  old  one,  and  moralists 
have  answered  it  in  different  ways.  The  doctrine 
of  mental  reservation  is  the  solution  offered  b^ 
many  theologians  both  mediaeval  and  modern.  This 
doctrine  depends  so  closely  on  the  traditional 
Roman  Catholic  teaching  as  to  the  intrinsic  malice 
of  lying  that  in  order  to  explain  it  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  state  briefly  what  that  teaching  is. 

Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  unanimous  in 
holding  that  a  lie  is  always  and  necessarily  sinful : 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  permissible  lie. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  (de  Mendacio, 
contra  Mendacium  ad  Conseniium,  Enchiridion, 
xvii.  ff.) ;  and  every  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
weight  is  in  agreement  with  him.  The  utterances 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject  are,  they  believe,  quite 
decisive,  and  leave  no  room  for  dispute.  Moreover, 
the  Scholastic  theologians  reach  the  same  coiid  usion 
on  rational  grounds.  .\  lie,  they  teach,  docs  not 
necessarily  presuppose  the  wish  to  deceive ;  it 
consists  in  the  intentional  assertion  of  what  is 
contrary  to  a  man's  inward  thought  ('sermo 
prolatus  cum  intentione  dicendi  falsum  ).  The  liar 
may  know  that  his  lie  will  not  deceive ;  yet,  so 
long  as  he  intends  to  assert  what  is  false  (and  is 
not  manifestly  joking),  his  words  are  a  lie.  Nature 
lias  provided  us  with  the  power  to  express  our 
thoughts  by  external  signs.  He  who  employs  this 
faculty  to  convey  to  others  the  very  opposite  of  his 
thought  is  violating  moral  order ;  he  is  using  his 
power  for  an  illegitimate  purpose ;  and  his  act 
contains  an  intrinsic  turpitude.  The  wish  to 
deceive  is  an  aggravation  of  the  oll'eiice  ;  but  it  is 
not  requisite  to  make  the  words  a  lie  (Thomas 
Aquinas,  Sumina  Theol.  ll.  ii.  qu.  110,  artt.  I,  3). 
Falsehood  is,  further,  an  offence  against  justice ; 
we  owe  the  truth  to  our  fellow-men.  But,  even 
apart  from  this  aspect  of  it,  the  act  is  intrinsically 
evil. 

It  is  plain  that,  where  so  strict  a  view  is  taken 
as  to  the  obligation  of  truth,  the  ca.ses  which  we 
are  considering  constitute  a  grave  difficulty.  What- 
ever be  the  circumstances,  a  lie  can  never  be 
justified.     Augustine  seems  to  have  thought  that 
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tlie  only  choice  lay  lieUveen  silence  aud  a  frank 
<leclaration  of  the  tvuth  irrespective  of  oonsequemes 
(i/e  Mend.  xiii.).  But  it  U  clear  that  this  does  not 
solve  the  problem  ;  for  in  many  cases  silence  is 
equivalent  to  an  admission ;  and  it  may  well  he 
that  to  answer  the  question  proposed,  whether  by 
weirds  or  by  silent  assent,  would  constitute  a 
flagrant  breach  of  justice.  A  violation  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  justice  is  not  a  whit  less 
wrong  than  a  sin  against  veracity. 

Here,  then,  arises  the  question  as  to  the  per- 
missibility of  'mental  reservations.'  A  speaker  is 
said  to  employ  a  mental  reservation  when  liis 
statement  is  true  only  if  qualified  by  a  restrictive 
clause,  and  when  he  does  not  openly  express  this 
clause  but  'reserves'  it  within  his  own  mind. 
Thus,  e.g.,  should  a  member  of  the  Government 
reply  tosome  impertinent  inquiry  regarding  matters 
of  State,  'I  do  not  know,'  his  answer  is  in  all 
likelihood  qualified  by  such  a  reservation,  and  is 
to  be  understood  as  signifying,  '  I  do  not  know  in 
my  capacity  of  a  private  citizen.' 

The  general  verdict  of  theologians  is  that  a  man 
may  lawfully  use  mental  reservations  under  certain 
given  conditions,  viz.  if  there  be  a  real  need  of 
preserving  a  secret,  and  if  the  external  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  words  may 
have  to  be  understood  in  a  restricted  sense.  Where 
these  conditions  are  present,  he  may  use  reserva- 
tion, even  with  the  full  prevision  that,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  his  questioner  will  not  advert 
to  the  restriction.  Thus,  to  take  aclassical  example, 
if  murderers  inquireof  a  man  whether  their  intended 
victim  is  lying  concealed  in  his  house,  it  is  allow- 
able for  him  to  reply  that  no  one  is  concealed  there  ; 
for  the  circumstances  are  such  that  even  the  mur- 
derers themselves  should  be  aware  that  the  words 
may  have  to  be  understood  with  a  restrictive  clause : 
'  No  one  is  concealed  there,  of  whom  I  can  justly 
speak  to  menjike  yourselves.'  Mental  reservations 
of  this  kind  are  termed  restrktiones  late  mentales. 
It  is  only  in  a  loose  sense  {late)  that  they  can  be 
called  'liiental';  for  their  presence  is  externally 
recognizable  through  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  is  contended  that  these  statements  are  not  in 
any  sense  falsehoods.  For  it  is  a  principle  uni- 
versally admitted  that,  in  judging  of  the  meaning 
of  words,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  used.  No  one 
regards  the  prisoner's  plea  of  '  Not  guilty '  as  a  lie. 
The  concrete  surroundings  show  that  his  words 
signify  only  that  he  is  not  guilty  juridically,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  A  priest  is  not  looked  on  as  guilty 
of  falsehood  when  he  professes  never  j'et  to  have 
heard  of  some  matter  which  was  long  since  revealed 
to  him  in  confession  ;  all  are  aware  that  what  is 
spoken  in  confession  is  to  him  as  if  it  were  un- 
known. In  each  case  the  circumstances  indicate 
that  the  words  may  be  employed  in  a  restricted 
sense.  Taken  in  that  sense,  they  are  true :  they 
correspond  with  the  speaker's  real  judgment.  The 
same  holds  good  in  the  cases  where  we  are  justified 
in  using  mental  reservation  ;  the  circumstances 
show  that  there  may  be  a  qualifying  clause. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  a  mental  reservation  we 
use  language  with  thedeliberatepurposeof  deceiving 
another,  and  that  this  is,  to  all  intents,  falsehood. 
But  the  objection  is  not,  in  fact,  justified.  In  the 
first  place,  our  true  purpose  is  not  to  deceive  but 
to  protect  our  secret — a  thing  that  we  have  every 
right  to  do.  We  may  not,  indeed,  in  order  to  do 
so,  tell  a  lie ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  supply  the 
qiiestioner  with  the  information  which  he  unjustly 
seeks  to  extort.  And,  secondly,  in  such  cases  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  questioner  deceives 
himself  than  that  we  deceive  him.  He  is  well 
aware  that  to  such  a  question  we  may  be  unable 
to  give  a  full'  answer  without  the  betrayal  of  a 


secret,  and  he  must  expect  an  cviision.  If  he 
iliooses  to  take  it  as  an  unqualified  statement  of 
the  whole  tnith,  let  him  attribute  the  error  to  his 
own  folly.  We  may  be  the  (  ccasion  of  his  mistake  ; 
we  are  not,  properly  speaking,  its  cause. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  mental  reservation  may 
be  employed  only  where  there  is  real  necessity  of 
preserving  a  secret,  and  where  there  is  no  other 
way  of  so  doing ;  to  employ  sucli  a  method  in 
matters  of  little  moment  would  not  be  mental 
reservation,  but  plain  falsehood.  In  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  daily  life  men  assume  that  no  ex- 
ception will  be  taken  to  their  inquiries,  and  that 
the  replies  which  they  receive  will  be  frank  ;  there 
is  nothing  in  these  matters  to  suggest  to  them  the 
possibility  of  a  restricted  reply.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  if  the  restriction  is  such  as  to  be 
manifest  to  all  except  the  extremely  unobservant. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  comparatively  slight 
cause — e.g.,  to  set  aside  an  inconvenient  question — 
will  be  justification  enough.  Again,  if  the  person 
who  asks  has  a  right  to  demand  the  information 
from  us,  then,  unwelcome  as  the  question  may  be, 
we  must  answer  fully.  It  would  not,  e.g.,  be 
justifiable  to  practise  mental  reservation  to  the 
income-tax  commissioners. 

In  the  16th  cent,  a  prolonged  controversy  arose  as 
to  the  permissibility  of  the  restrictio  pure  mentulis, 
viz.  a  mental  reservation  the  presence  of  which  is 
not  indicated  by  any  external  circumstances  what- 
ever. The  first  to  put  forward  this  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  the  famous  canonist  Martin  de 
Aspilcueta  ('Doctor  Navarnis';  1491-1586).  His 
authority  was  so  great  that  he  was  followed  by 
not  a  few  authors  of  note,  including  L.  Lessius,  A. 
Diana,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  theologians  no 
less  eminent  maintained  what  is  clearly  the  case, 
that  such  reservations  differ  in  no  wav  from  false- 
hoods. This  was  the  view  emphatically  taught  by 
P.  Laymann,  J.  Azor,  G.  de  Coninck,  and  many 
others.  In  1679  Innocent  XI.  condemned  three 
propositions  drawn  from  the  works  of  those  who 
defended  the  use  of  the  restrictio  pure  mentalis 
(H.  Denzinger  and  C.  Bannwart,  Enchiridion  Sym- 
holorum}^,  l<>eiburg,  1911,  nos.  1176-1178).  Since 
that  time  the  opinion  has  been  acknowledged  to  be 
theologically  indefensible. 

Protestant  moralists  reject  the  doctrine  of  mental 
reservation,  and  those  of  them  who  deal  with  the 
cases  at  issue  solve  the  problem  by  adopting  a  less 
rigorous  view  as  to  falsehood  than  is  taken  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians.  They  teach  that  the 
malice  of  lying  consists  in  its  being  an  ottence 
against  justice,  truth  being  a  debt  which  we  owe 
our  fellow-men  ;  and  that,  where  that  debt  ceases, 
falsehood  is  legitimate  —  thus,  e.g.,  Grotius  (de 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  III.  i.  11),  J.  Milton  (Treatise 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  in  Prose  Works,  London, 
1848-53,  V.  115-119),  Jeremy  Taylor  (Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium,  in  Works,  London,  1828,  xiii.  351),  W. 
Paley  (Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy, bk.  iii.  ch.  15,  in  Works,  London,  1821,  i. 
1.35).  For  reasons  given  above  this  view  is  regarded 
as  erroneous  by  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians. 

LiTKRATTTRB. — P.  Laymann,  Theologia  Moralis,  Munich,  1630, 
rll.  IT.  13 ;  T.  Raynaud,  Opusc.  de  lEquivocatiune  ct  Mentali 
Restrictione,  in  Opera,  Lyon?,  1665,  xiv.  71 ;  D.  Viva,  Theses 
Damnatm  ab  Alex.  VII.,  Innoc.  ll.,  Alex.  VIII.,  Padua,  1708; 
G.  J.  Waffelaert,  Dissertation  twr  ta  malice  du  mensmige, 
Bruges,  1SS4  ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  London, 
1864,  Appendix  8  ;  T.  Slater,  artt.  '  Lyinjr,'  '  Mental  Reserva- 
tion,' in  CE ;  A.  Ballerini,  Opus  Theologicum  Morale,  Prato, 
1890,  VI.  ii.  4  ;  and  the  moral  tiieologians  generally. 

Protestant  criticism ;  R.  Sanderson,  Dejuranienti  prutnissorii 
Obligatione,  London,  1647,  i>rrel,  vi.  n.  6 ;  E.  Stillin^eet, 
sermon  xvii.  (1679),  in  Worku,  Loudon,  1710,  i.  263  ;  O.  Zockler, 
art.  'Reservatio  Mentalis,'  in  PRE^.  Q.  H.  JOYCE. 

MERCY. — Mercy,  as  an  ethical  quality  predic- 
able  of  both  God  and  man,  may  be  usefAilly  dia- 
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tiii;,'uUhed  from  love  or  kinilncss  as  connoting  in 
it,s  object  a  certain  inferiority,  whether  natural  or 
spiritnal.  It  oxthulos  the  idea  of  equality,  in  tliis 
or  that  relation,  as  lietwcen  giver  and  receiver. 
In  the  Bible  the  divine  lueruy  .signilies  active  pity 
for  the  guilty  or  the  miserable  ;  it  is  manifested 
iu  countless  ways,  but  pre-eminently  in  the  be- 
stowal of  salvation  in  Christ,  and  may  therefore 
be  described  as  the  form  assumed  by  divine  love 
in  the  presence  of  the  sinful  or  the  frail.  Either 
moral  failure  or  crcaturely  weakness  is  suHicient 
to  evoke  it,  and  both  things  are  always  found  in 
all  men.  Hence  mercy  in  God  is  ratiier  a  perma- 
nent disposition  than  mevel  y  an  intermittent  source 
of  .specific  acts.  As  exhiliited  at  its  noblest  in 
Jesus'  personal  demeanour,  mercy  has  in  it  nothing 
of  condescension,  which  is  an  attitude  bordering 
on  scorn;  it  was  becau.se  He  sought  to  establisli 
with  them  such  communion  of  spirit  as  might 
produce  inward  renewal  that  Jesus  showed  com- 
passion to  the  needy,  and  imder  these  circumstances 
mercy  became  the  instrument  of  His  trust  in  the 
divine  capacities  of  man.  Ere  long  Jesus  was  able 
to  call  the  recipients  of  His  mercy  by  the  closer 
name  of  '  friends.' 

The  ascription  of  mercy  to  God  implies  a  positive 
estimate  of  religious  cognition,  or  at  least  the 
rejection  of  some  negative  estimates  which  have 
figured  prominently  in  19th  cent,  philosophy.  To 
say  of  mercy,  with  Shakespeare,  that  '  it  is  an  at- 
tribute to  God  Himself,'  is  the  equivalent  of  hold- 
ing that  anthropomorphic  judgments  do  not  neces- 
sarily or  s\ibstantially  falsify  our  apprehension  of 
the  divine  reality,  and  that  moral  qualities  which 
faith  sees  in  God  are  not  essentially  dift'erent  from 
qualities  in  men  called  by  the  same  names. 

Apart  from  special  tenets  of  the  schools,  Christ- 
ian minds  have  usually  held  that  the  divine 
mercy  is  characterized,  or  even  constituted,  by  two 
qualities.  (1)  It  is  free;  it  is  not  forced  hy  any 
outward  constraint,  nor  does  it  come  to  manifesta- 
tion as  the  automatic  response  of  reason  to  the 
facts  of  the  world.  God  is  love,  love  which  has  its 
measure  in  the  Cross ;  and  His  mercy,  as  ever- 
lasting as  Himself,  is  greater  than  we  could  either 
ask  or  think.  It  is  misleading  to  speak  of  Him 
as  constrained  to  mercy,  if  we  mean  simply  that 
His  action  is  the  free  expression  of  a  perfectly 
loving  Will  ;  His  pity  is  evoked,  not  by  merit,  or 
by  tears  of  repentance,  but  by  the  need  or  ruin  of 
His  creatures.  (2)  It  is  absolute,  and  covers  the 
whole  of  human  life ;  it  accepts  no  limit  from 
human  prejudice,  but  puts  all  men  in  debt  for 
every  goodgif  t.  For  St.  Paul  the  mercy  of  God  has 
the  aspect  of  miracle  or  paradox  as  being  vouch- 
safed to  the  unworthy  and  even  to  the  actively 
hostile,  whose  worth  it  creates  but  does  not  pre- 
suppose. Our  part  is  not  to  measure  or  explain 
it,  but  rather  to  enjoy  it  with  wonder  and  adora- 
tion. 

Yet  the  best  religious  thought  has  never  held 
the  divine  mercy  to  be  incompatible  with  hostility 
to  sin.  Ethically  pure  compassion  is  a  real  capa- 
city for  holy  anger  ;  there  is  no  mercy  in  allowing 
a  bad  man  to  go  on  in  badness.  Doubtless  to  an 
evil  conscience  mercy  and  judgment  appear  to  be 
in  conflict,  but  for  Jesus  both  were  living  expres- 
sions of  the  Father's  love. 

Mercy  in  God  asks  for  mercifulness  in  man.  In 
the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  18^'^') 
Jesus  made  this  plain  for  good  and  all.  Mercy  for 
Him  is  an  element  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  'it 
needed  much  to  be  inculcated  in  Christ's  time, 
when  .sympathy  was  killed  by  the  theory  that  all 
suffering  was  penalty  of  special  sin,  a^theory  which 
fostered  a  pitiless  type  of  righteousness '  {A.  D. 
Bruce,  in  /■:.rpn.iitor'.i  Greek  Testament,  i.  [1897]  99). 


To  seek  at  God's  hands  a  pity  whicli  we  refuse  to 
others  is  insincere  ;  not  only  so,  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  merciful  spirit  we  an:  morally  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  free,  nnliought  mercy  of  God. 
Hence  the  promise  to  the  merciful  that  they  shall 
receive  mercy  (Mt  5')  expres.ses  one  aspect  of  the 
moral  nature  of  things. 

Human  mercy  must  take  the  mercy  of  God  as 
its  model  aiul  inspiration.  Like  its  exemplar,  it 
is  not  to  be  accurately  doled  out  in  proportion  to 
the  receiver's  deserts ;  in  its  perfectness  it  will 
rather  exhibit  a  certain  abandonment  and  over- 
flowing munificence,  and  will  ask  no  questions  about 
the  oH'ender  save  as  to  his  penitence.  But  feeble 
and  complaisant  mercy  is  as  demoralizing  as  indis- 
criminate charity.  '  Be  ye  merciful,  even  as  your 
Father  is  merciful '  (Lk  &^)  is  a  call  for  discipline 
no  less  than  lenity. 

The  supren:^  motive  of  mercifulness,  whether  to 
the  guilty  or  to  the  necessitous,  is  not  the  natural 
desire  to  be  treated  mercifully  in  our  own  time  of 
need  ;  it  is  the  thankful  memory  of  pity  bestowed 
on  us  by  God.  And  the  living  sense  that  from  the 
mercy  of  God  all  our  hopes  begin,  the  sight  of  its 
glorious  freedom  and  absoluteness  in  Christ,  is  far 
more  than  a  mood  of  comfortable  sccurit3' ;  it  is 
charged  with  moral  inspiration  enabling  Christian 
men  to  do  and  bear  all  things  for  the  sake  of  the 
unmeasured  divine  love  that  for  them  has  made  all 
things  new. 

LiTER.\TuiiK.— R.  C.  Trench,  Xcw  Testament  Synonyms,  ed. 
Ijondon,  1901  ;  H.  Jacoby,  Neuteatamentliche  Klhik,  Konigs- 
berg,  1S99 ;  T.  C.  Hall,  tUMory  of  Ethics  within  ortjani^ed 
Christianity,  Ijondon,  1910;  W.  Herrmann,  Communion  of  the 
Christian  with  God,  Eiig.  tr.2,  do.  1906. 

H.  R.  Mackintosh. 

MERCY  (Indian). — Adequately  to  discuss  the 
significance  and  operation  of  the  quality  of  mercy 
within  the  range  of  the  Indian  jjeoples  would 
demand  a  book  or  treatise  of  no  inconsiderable 
length.  All  that  is  practicable  within  the  limits 
of  an  article  is  to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  natural 
qualities  and  general  tendencies  that  have  been 
at  work,  to  estimate  the  etticacy  and  worth  of  the 
influences  that  have  been  brought  to  bear,  and  to 
indicate  the  broad  results  in  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as 
they  are  found  in  evidence  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  manifest  that  environment  and  ethnological 
origin  and  development,  no  less  than  religious 
prejudice  .-viid  ethical  culture,  have  contributed  to 
.'i  resultant  quality  or  characteristic  whicli  can  be 
defined  only  in  the  most  general  terms. 

It  is  clear,  moreover,  that,  from  early  historical 
times  at  least,  the  expression  of  this  quality  in 
the  races  of  India  has  been  obstructed  and  almost 
stifled  in  two  directions,  the  one  more  or  less  a 
consequence  of  the  other.  The  barriers  raised 
by  caste,  which  became  only  more  formidable 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  while  permitting  or  even 
enjoining  the  exhibition  of  kindliness,  generosity, 
and  pity  within  the  narrow  caste  limits,  formed 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  these 
qualities  without,  and  therefore  teniled  inevi- 
tably to  isolation  and  degrailation.  And  religious 
pride  and  prejudice,  allying  themselves  with  caste 
distinctions,  promoted  the  growth  of  a  narrow 
partisanship  and  class  organization,  within  which 
the  development  of  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
human  kindliness  was  as  little  practicable  as 
that  of  community  of  interest.  The  earlier 
l)eriods  of  Indian  history  and  social  life  also 
show  clearly  the  presence  of  those  feelings  of 
niutual  hostility  and  dislike  which  exist  univers- 
ally among  groaiis  of  primitive  peoples  dwelling 
in  a  wide  land,  among  whom  isolation  and  the 
difficulties  of  communication  are  an  ellective 
ground  of  suspicion  and  of  |ierpetual  fear  of 
that  which  presents   itself  as  of   unknown  char- 
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acter  and  intentions.  Thus  the  suspicion  en- 
gendered by  mere  strangeness  leads  not  seldom 
to  acts  of  cruelty,  which  ultimately  obtain  the 
sanction  of  custom  and  are  fortified  by  religious 
precept  and  rule.  An  unreasoning  dread  of  that 
which  is  exceptional,  rather  than  any  other 
natural  impulse,  is  probably  at  the  basis  of  all 
such  ruthless  practices.  Tlie  angry  and  hostile 
feelings  thus  aroused  check  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  mercifulness ;  and  the 
latter  must  wait  for  the  rise  of  a  wider  and  more 
intelligent  and  generous  outlook  upon  life  and 
human  relationships. 

The  claims,  moreover,  of  a  religious  ritual  which 
not  only  sanctioned,  but  enjoined,  animal  sacri- 
fices were  hostile  to  the  development  of  the 
kindlier  qualities  of  pity  and  regard  for  the 
weaker  or  less  fortunate  members  of  the  tribe 
or  community.  Familiarity  with  the  taking  of 
life  has  always  tended,  not  onlj'  in  India,  but 
elsewhere,  to  deaden  sensibility  and  to  bring  into 
play  the  har.sher  and  more  cruel  passions.  When 
the  sacrificial  act  claims  the  sanction  of  religion, 
and  is  transformed  into  a  sacred  rite  and  duty, 
the  performance  of  which  in  all  its  rigid  details 
is  obligatory  and  of  the  highest  merit,  the  de- 
basing eft'ect  of  custom  and  habit  is  reinforced 
by  an  appeal  to  the  strongest  human  motives  and 
prejudices.  That  which  in  many  instances  it 
would  revolt  a  man  to  do  for  himself  he  wiU  do 
determinedly  and  witli  a  clear  conscience  under 
what  he  conceives  to  be  divine  authority.  The 
elaborate  Vedic  sacrifices,  with  their  large  de- 
mands and  imposing  ritual,  could  have  had  in 
this  respect  only  one  consequence — to  familiarize 
men's  minds  with  thoughts  of  savagery,  and  to 
close  their  hearts  and  ears  to  the  cry  for  com- 
passion. AVith  facilities  for  mutual  intercourse 
and  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  with  a  higher 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life  in  all  its  forms, 
these  practices,  changed  their  character,  or  tended 
altogether  to  disappear.  Offerings  of  fruit  or 
flowers,  or  models  in  paste  of  animal  form,  took 
the  place  of  the  living  sacrifice  at  the  altar,  and 
bear  witness  to  an  alteration  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  worshipper,  and  a  desire  to  free  his 
ritual  from  acts  and  observances  which  had  be- 
come repugnant  to  a  more  cultivated  and  sensitive 
nature. 

It  is  probable  also  that  a  distinction  should  lie 
made — a  distinction  due  to  racial  characteristic 
as  well  as  to  natural  environment — between  the 
primitive  peoples  of  India  and  the  later  Aryan 
tribes,  who  entered  the  country  in  successive 
bands  of  invasion  from  the  north-west  and  north. 
The  latter  were  swayed  by  the  gentler,  more 
peaceable,  and  kindly  temperament  incident  al- 
ways to  the  pastoral  habit  of  life.  Eventually 
this  tendency,  though  with  many  a  set-back  and 
cross-current,  triumphed,  and  gave  its  general 
tone  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  entire 
Indian  people.  The  primitive  tribes,  for  the  most 
part  isolated  from  one  another  in  gloomy  and 
treacherous  forest  homes,  received  a  training  which 
developed  the  suspicious  and  harsher  elements  of 
human  nature,  brought  into  prominence  the  rugged 
aspects  of  nature  as  a  whole,  and  was  calculated 
to  present  few  attractive  features  of  generosity 
or  humanity.  Thus  they  were  taught  lessons  of 
stern  pitilessness  and  disregard  of  the  life  or  well- 
being  of  others,  and  more  or  less  unconsciously 
cultivated  a  disposition  akin  to  that  of  the  wild 
beasts  against  which  they  had  continually  to  be 
on  their  guard.  These  two  currents  of  thought 
and  feeling  may  be  traced  all  through  the  course 
of  Indian  history,  and  are  observable  at  the  present 
time  among  the  racial  and  caste  divisions  of  the 
country.    It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  innate  courtesy 


and  sympathetic  kindliness  of  the  native  Indian 
that  a  merciful  and  generous  spirit  has,  on  the 
Avhole,  maintained  itself  against  religious  and 
social  prejudices,  and,  in  the  face  of  influences 
from  within  and  from  without,  has  to  a  large 
extent  prevailed  against  isolating  class-feeling  and 
sectarian  pride. 

In  the  Indian  sacred  books  the  duty  of  pitiful- 
ness  and  compassion  to  all  is  a  constantly  re- 
curring theme.  Mercy  (daya)  and  abstinence 
from  injury  to  life  (ahimsd)  are  primary  obliga- 
tions. Especially  in  the  Bhagavad-Gltd  (q.v.), 
and  in  the  type  of  religious  thought  and  experi- 
ence which  it  represents,  the  enforcement  of  this 
duty  occupies  a  prominent  place.  The  ti-ue  Brah- 
man may  be  known  by  his  friendliness  to  all ; 
and  not  only  the  Brahman,  but  other  castes  also, 
are  bound  by  the  same  rule.  The  best  sacrifice 
is  that  which  refrains  from  doing  hurt  to  any 
creature ;  respect  should  be  shown  for  the  life 
and  happiness  of  even  the  lowliest  of  creatures, 
and  no  animate  being  should  ever  be  subjected 
to  injury  or  wrong.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  schools  that  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Bhagavad-Glta  repeats  and  en- 
forces the  same  responsibility.  Two  comments 
upon  these  injunctions  are  perhaps  natural  and 
inevitable.  They  seem,  in  the  first  place,  to  show 
more  regard  for  animal  than  for  human  life ;  it 
is  probable  that  the  original  authors  assumed  the 
latter,  or  regarded  it  as  inclusively  stated  in  the 
larger  precept.  And,  further,  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  the  rule  has  been,  at  least  to  the 
Western  mind,  in  practice  so  one-sided  and  ex- 
aggerated as  to  destroy  in  large  part  its  operative 
worth.  The  general  tendency,  however,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  qualities  of  mercy  and 
mutual  consideration.  These  qualities  naturally 
find  little  or  no  statement  or  emphasis  in  the 
books  on  law  or  ritual,  or  among  the  regulations 
for  the  detailed  observance  of  the  sacrifices.  The 
Vedic  hymns,  while  they  extol  the  forbearance 
and  mercy  together  with  the  justice  of  the  gods, 
leave  it  a  matter  of  inference  rather  than  of  com- 
mand that  men  should  follow  in  their  steps.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  decisive  influ- 
ence upon  Indian  character  and  belief  has  been 
exercised  not  by  the  ritual  precepts,  but  by  the 
humanitarian  teaching  of  the  Bluigavad-Gltd,  by 
the  popular  epic  poetry,  and  by  the  tradition  of 
the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  olden  time. 

The  first  organized  protest  against  the  sacrificial 
rule  in  the  interests  of  a  kindlier  and  more  humane 
spirit  was  made  by  Buddhism.  The  character  of 
Gautama  Buddhn,  as  depicted  in  the  extant  litera- 
ture and  stereot3'i)ed  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
is  singularly  gentle  and  attractive.  In  practice 
as  well  as  by  precept  he  would  seem  to  have  urged 
the  duty  of  forbearance  and  brotherliness  to  all ; 
to  do  no  harm  to  any  living  thing  was  a  rule  en- 
joined upon  all  wlio  desired  to  unite  themselves  to 
his  company  and  be  enrolled  among  his  disciples; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  law  which  forbade  the 
Buddhist  monk  to  move  from  place  to  place 
during  Vassa,  the  season  of  the  rains,  was  at 
least  as  much  to  a\oid  the  otherwise  inevitable 
destruction  of  animal  and  insect  life  which  would 
ensue,  at  a  time  when  the  multiplicity  and 
activity  of  all  such  life  are  most  apparent,  as 
in  recognition  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  incident 
to  the  season.  Hindu  monks  and  ascetics  appear 
also  to  have  observed  Vcisxa,  although  not  so 
universally  or  to  the  same  extent.  The  merciful 
spirit,  of  which  the  rule  of  ahii'usd  was  the  out- 
come and  logical  conclusion,  pervaded  Indian  Bud- 
dhism as  long  as  it  remained  in  its  native  land, 
found   expression   in   the   acts  and  edicts  of    its 
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greatest  einj>eior,  A^oka,  and  emphasized  iuid 
extolled  a  generous  tolerance  towards  the  feel- 
ings and  ojjinious  of  others,  which,  with  rare 
exceptions,  has  cliaracterized  its  attitude  and 
life  in  all  countries  to  which  it  has  been  carried. 
In  India  the  influence  wliich  it  exerted  in  this 
respect  w  iis  strong,  and  remained  as  a  permanent 
force  in  the  life  of  the  people  after  the  Buddhist 
faith  itself  had  become  decadent  and  had  perished 
from  the  land.  In  the  wider  a;spect  also,  and  as 
illustrating  this  spirit.  Buddhism  aloue  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  lias  never  been  guilty  of 
persecution. 

Jainism,  the  ancient  sect  contemporary  with 
Buddliism  and  possessed  of  similar  views  and  doc- 
trines, inherited  also  from  Hinduism  the  prin- 
ciples of  mercifulness  and  regard  for  life  in  all 
its  manifestations,  but  carried  these  principles  to 
an  extravagant  and  abnormal  length.  Even 
noxious  creatures,  however  initating  or  insig- 
nilicant,  maj'  not  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  injunction  to  do  no  hurt  to 
living  beings  has  led  with  them  to  practical  in- 
conveniences of  a  serious  nature,  which  are  not 
counterbalanced  bj*  an  equivalent  development  of 
the  qualities  of  a  real  compassion.  Buddhism, 
moreover,  in  the  days  of  its  strength  in  India, 
made  provision  for  sick,  infirm,  or  worn-out 
animals  in  special  hospitals ;  and  similar  institu- 
tions, established  and  maintained  by  adherents 
of  the  Hindu  and  Jain  faiths,  for  many  centuries 
past  and  even  at  the  present  time,  bear  witness 
to  a  compassionate  spirit  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion. To  Western  thought,  however,  these  in- 
.stitutions  appear  not  seldom  to  defeat  their  own 
object,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  contradictions  in 
feeling  and  inactice  which  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  tlie  spirit  of  the  implied  religious 
teaching.  The  form  has  been  preserved  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  obeyed  ;  but  the  meaning 
and  motive  of  the  whole  have,  in  many  instances 
at  least,  lost  their  force  and  been  disregarded 
in  the  external  fulfilment  of  an  obligation  which 
satislied  the  conscience,  but  did  little  to  eifect 
a  change  in  the  character  or  disposition  of  the 
individual. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Muhanmiadans  a  new 
spirit  invaded  India,  antagonistic  to  the  old,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  great  and  permanent. 
Born  of  religions  fanaticism,  and  nurtured  in  the 
call)]!  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  warlike  spirit 
of  Islam  bore  down  all  religious  opposition  and 
refused  to  accept  the  symbol  and  confession  of 
faith  of  the  vanquished  creed.  From  the  minds 
of  the  conquerors  religious  fanaticism,  in  alliance 
with  a  temper  naturally  stern  and  self-contained, 
had  banished  all  feelings  of  compassion  towards 
aliens  or  foes.  Thus  a  spirit  of  inhum.anity,  based 
ultimately  upon  religious  precejit  and  belief,  not 
only  inculcated  indifi'erence  to  life  where  the 
honour  or  extension  of  the  faith  was  concerned, 
but  urged  the  entire  elimination  of  the  infidel  by 
force  of  arms.  In  a  further  respect  also,  and 
that  wholly  new  to  India,  the  example  .set  has 
been  f(dlowed  with  re.sults  calamitous  for  the 
whole  peninsula,  the  untoward  effects  of  whicli 
have  only  begun  to  be  repaired  within  compara- 
tively recent  years.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
before  Islam  led  tlie  May  religious  prejudice  or 
rivalry  ever  found  expression  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  overt  acts  of  persecution.  The  warfare 
between  the  sects  was  waged  by  word  and  argu- 
ment in  the  schools  and  royal  coiiits,  but  not  by 
violence.  The  followers  of  Muhammad  taught 
men  to  throw  the  sword  into  the  scale ;  and  tlie 
.spirit  of  division  and  liatred  has  never  since  that 
time  been  other  than  latent  on  both  sides,  ready 
to  spring  Id  arms  and  [lerpetrate  cruellies  uti  any 


violation  of  religious  comity  or  outrage  upon 
religious  conviction. 

Two  further  external  influences  deserve  con- 
sideration, but  are  of  very  unequal  weight  and 
importance.  Of  non-Christiau  ethical  systems 
that  of  the  Parsis  is  unrivalled  for  its  merciful 
spirit  and  regard  for  the  poor  and  necessitous 
of  its  own  religious  community  ;  and  the  large- 
hearted  generosity  of  wealthy  members  of  tlie 
Parsi  faith  has  always  been  beyond  praise.  In 
general,  however,  the  obligations  of  kindliness 
and  mutual  helpfulness  are  valid  towards  those 
of  their  own  faith  alone ;  and,  except  by  way 
of  example,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  principles 
or  practice  have  made  any  deep  impression  on 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Their  numbers,  moreover, 
are  too  few,  and  their  social  severance  from  Hindu 
and  Muh.'immadan  alike  too  complete,  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  a  wide-spread  influence  for  good 
in  this  respect.  They  are  and  remain  strangers  in 
the  land,  whose  character  and  life  have  been  for 
tlie  most  part  for  themselves  aloue,  neither  shared 
in  nor  sought  as  a  pattern  by  those  among  whom 
their  lot  was  cast. 

With  Christianity  it  has  been  entirely  other- 
wise. From  the  beginning  it  threw  itself  into  the 
national  and  social  life  of  the  country,  and,  as 
far  as  the  religious  sentiment  and  pride  of  its  op- 
ponents would  permit,  endeavoured  to  permeate 
society  with  its  principles  and  to  ujilift  the  people 
as  a  whole  to  tlie  level  of  its  own  ethical  ideal. 
The  influence  of  its  temper  and  teaching  has 
always  been  wider  than  the  limits  of  its  acknow- 
ledged churches  or  professed  disciples.  Its  ex- 
ample has  been  pervasive  and  powerful,  and 
mainly  through  its  preaching  and  its  schools  it 
has  exercised  a  far-reaching  ethical  influence  on 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Indian  peoples. 
Whether  or  liow  far  early  Buddhism  was  indebted 
to  Christianity  for  moral  precept  and  belief  re- 
mains an  open  question,  to  wliich  it  is  improbable 
that  any  (lefinite  or  certain  answer  can  ever  be 
given.  The  later  centuries,  however,  aflbrd  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  extent  of  Christian  influence 
and  the  attractiveness  of  Christian  ideals  in  modi- 
fj'ing  the  hold  of  cruel  rites  upon  the  popular  mind 
and  in  securing,  although  not  always  permanently, 
the  acceptance  of  higher  standaras  of  right  and 
mutual  regard. 

The  influence  described  was  never  stronger  than 
during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  and  it  was 
esijecially  marked  in  the  reform  movements  of 
the  10th  cent.,  whose  leaders  never  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Christian  teach- 
ing and  to  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Ram  Mohan 
Koy,  Keshab  Chandra  Sen,  and  others,  to  a  large 
extent  accepted  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  while  repudiating  its  more  distinctive  doc- 
trines (see  art.  llEAHMA  Samaj).  Moreover,  it 
was  on  the  ethical  side  tliat  most  would  seem  to 
have  been  learnt  and  adopted.  The  broad  and 
kindly  tolerance  of  all  sects,  which  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Beformed 
churches,  the  gentle  habit  of  mind  and  speech, 
and  the  regard  for  the  rights  and  consideration 
for  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  others,  if  not 
altogether  due  to  the  leaders'  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  Christian  principles,  were  thereby 
greatly  strengthened.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Arya  Samaj  (o.i).),  however,  which  exercises  a 
growing  ascendancy  in  many  directions,  the  con- 
tribution of  these  sects  to  the  spirit  and  thought 
of  India  has  not  been  so  efl'ective  or  lasting  as  at 
one  time  was  anticipated.  The  leaven  of  their 
influence  lias  been  restricted  in  its  range,  although 
within  these  limits  a  genuine  ellect  has  been 
produced. 

At   flic   basis   of    Indian    religious    and    moral 
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thought,  therefore,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages 
and  as  regards  the  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  lay  a  belief  in  the  generally  beneficent 
and  merciful  character  of  the  divine  powers.  The 
Vedic  deities  are,  for  the  most  part,  kindly  disposed 
towards  mankind.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  those  remote  ages  also  the  quality  of 
mercy  found  a  place  among  the  attributes  of  the 
gods  because  it  was  appreciated  and  practised  by 
their  worshippers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  awe- 
some and  threatening  character  which  a  nature- 
religion  often  and  quite  naturally  assumes  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  two  elementary  char- 
acteristics or  tendencies  met,  and,  being  incapable 
of  complete  reconciliation,  existed  side  by  side 
throughout  the  entire  development  of  Indian 
spiritual  and  ethical  history.  Like  most  Orientals 
the  Indian  is  by  nature  gentle  and  disposed  to 
kindliness  and  "enerosity  ;  and  this  aspect  of  his 
disposition  found  expression  in  the  Bhagavad-Gitd 
and  kindred  works,  and  was  put  into  practice  by 
those  sects  which  more  or  less  sincerely  acknow- 
ledged its  authority  and  were  permeated  by  its 
spirit.  Lower  and  clarker  forms  of  religious  faith 
maintained  a  cruel  and  blood-stained  ritual,  the 
effect  of  which  on  those  who  followed  it  could 
not  fail  to  promote  hardness  and  insensibility 
to  suffering  or  need.  And  the  more  influential 
systems  of  philosophy,  if  not  actively  hostile 
to  considerations  of  humanity  and  brotherly  love, 
at  least  stood  aside,  and  found  their  interest  and 
life  in  a  region  where  the  kindly  mutual  rela- 
tions upon  which  mercy  is  dependent  have  no 
part. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Indian  faith 
that  heaven  is  merciful  has,  on  the  whole,  found 
expression  in  the  Indian  creed,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  Indian  practice.  To  generalize,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  races  so  diverse  in  origin, 
history,  and  cliaracter,  on  any  but  the  broadest 
and  most  geueral  basis,  is  impracticable.  The 
cross-currents  in  the  case  of  India  are  excep- 
tionally numerous  owing  to  the  many  elements 
that  have  entered  into  the  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countr,^'.  An  appreciation  can  take  ac- 
count of  little  more  than  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  majority,  their  habit  of  mind,  and 
mode  of  action.  These  considerations,  however, 
justify  to  the  fullest  extent  the  description  of  the 
native  peoples  of  India  as  by  nature  indulgent  and 
merciful. 

Literature.— The  subject  is  discussed  more  or  leas  inciden- 
tally in  all  works  on  the  religions  and  philosoph.v  oMndia.  See 
artt.  Hinduism,  Jainism,  Parsis,  Biiakti-Marqa,  Brahma-Samaj. 

A.  S.  Gkden. 

MERCY  (Muslim).— To  despair-  of  God's  mercy 
is  one  of  the  gi'eat  sins,  for  mercy  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  to  doubt  whether  He  will 
show  it  implies  disbelief  in  this  divine  attribute. 

'  O  my  servants  ^ho  have  transgrressed  to  ,vour  own  hurt, 
despair  not  of  God's  mercy,  for  all  sins  doth  God  forgive' 
(Qur'an,  xxxix.  54).  '  Who  despaireth  of  the  mercy  of  his  Lord, 
but  they  who  err  ? '  (xv.  56). 

The  words  '  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful 
One,'  form  the  heading  of  all  chapters  of  the 
Qur'an  except  the  ninth.  Al-Rahmdn,  the  Merci- 
ful One,  is  one  of  the  names  of  God  ;  it  is  used  in 
some  suras  for  Alliih.  The  Qur'an  refers  in 
various  ways  to  the  mercy  of  God.  The  angels 
who  celebrate  His  praises  cry  out  -.  '  Our  Lord  ! 
thou  dost  embrace  all  things  in  mercy  and  know- 
ledge '  (xl.  7).  Satan  is  said  to  have  claimed  mercy 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  thing  and,  therefore, 
part  of  the  '  all  things.'  The  reply  is  that  the 
mercy  refers  only  to  the  oliedient  and  '  adds  to  the 
ruin  of  the  wicked'  (xvii.  84).  The  'treasuries  of 
tlie  mercies  of  the  Lord'  is  a  Qur'anic  expression, 
and  the  word  '  inevuy  '  is  used  as  a  description 
of  divine  books.      The  book  of  Moses  is  spoken 


of  as  a  guide  and  a  'mercy  '  (xi.  20).  The  Qur'an 
is  frequently  called  a  '  mercy.' 

'O  men,  now  hath  a  warning  come  to  you  from  ^-ourLoi'l, 
and  a  medicine  for  what  is  in  your  breasts,  and  a  guidance  am! 
a  mercy  to  believers '  (x.  58).  *  And  we  send  down  of  the 
Qur'an  that  which  is  a  healing  and  a  mercy  to  the  faithful,  but 
it  shall  add  to  the  ruin  of  the  wicked  '  (xvii.  84). 
It  is  said  of  those  who  follow  Jesus  that  God  put 
into  their  hearts  '  mercy  and  compassion '  (Ivii. 
27)  ;  but  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  denuncia- 
tion of  them  (ix.  29-35)  and  the  prohibition  of 
friendship  with  them  (v.  56).  The  words  probably 
apply  to  Christians  who  become  Muslims,  for  the 
passage  goes  on  to  address  those  who  believe  : 

'  Fear  God  and  believe  in  His  apostle  ;  two  portions  of  His 
mercy  will  He  give  to  3'OU  ;  He  will  bestow  upon  you  a  light  to 
walk  in  '  Gvii.  28). 

The  two  portions  are :  one  for  believing  in 
Muhammad,  and  one  for  belief  in  the  former 
prophets  (Baidawi).  The  light  is  either  the  Qur'an 
to  enable  the  convert  to  walk  in  the  right  path,  or, 
if  the  walking  refers  to  the  bridge  (al-SirCit)  finer 
than  a  hair,  over  which  all  must  pass  at  the  Last 
Day,  then  the  'light'  is  true  faith  which  will  pre- 
serve its  possessor  in  his  perilous  walk  over  that 
bridge.  One  chapter  of  the  Qur'an  (Iv. )  is  called 
Siirat-al-Bahmdn,  the  '  chapter  of  the  Merciful 
One,'  and  begins  :  '  The  Merciful  One  hath  taught 
the  Qur'an,  hath  created  man,  hath  tauglit  him 
•articulate  speech.'  The  plirase  '  God  is  merciful' 
is  in  constant  use,  and  in  practical  daily  life  has 
overshadowed  the  idea  of  His  righteousness  and 
justice.  It  too  often  leads  to  complacency  and  self- 
satisfaction.  A  man  commits  sin  and  saj's,  '  God  is 
merciful ' ;  so,  instead  of  leading  to  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  his  idea  of  the  mercy  of  God  too 
often  tends  to  make  disobedience  easy  and  safe. 

LlTBRATURE.^There  is  no  special  literature  on  the  subject : 
see  literature  under  Salvatio.v  (Muslim). 

Edward  Sell. 

MERIT  (Introductory  and  non-Christian). — In 
the  earlier  stages  of  religious  development,  as  is 
attested  by  abundant  examples  in  artt.  Blest, 
Abode  of  the  (Primitive  and  Savage),  EsCHAT- 
OLOGY,  and  State  after  Death,  the  moral  char- 
acter of  life  in  this  world  is  not  a  factor  either  for 
securing  immortality  at  all  or  for  determining  rank 
and  status  in  the  future  world,  whether  immortal- 
ity be  attained  by  an  individual  or  be  vouchsafed 
to  all.  In  these  early  stages  earthly  position, 
notably  chieftainship,  or  a  particular  manner  of 
death — e.g.,  in  battle — is  a  requisite  qualification 
for  life  in  the  future  world  ;  character,  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  has  no  weight  in  deciding 
the  question.  When,  however,  religion  advances, 
when  immortality  is  not  conferred  automatically 
(if  the  religion  in  question  believes  it  to  be  conferred 
at  all),  but  is  a  boon  which  must  be  achieved  by 
lung  and  toilsome  endeavour,  then  three  conditions 
— sometimes  separated,  but  usually  combined  in 
greater  or  less  degree — are  imposed  :  works,  faith, 
and  love. 

The  ideal  combination  of  these  three  requisites 
is  found  in  but  one  religion — Christianity  ;  and 
within  Christianity  only  Roman  Catholicism  gives 
full  recognition  in  its  official  statements  to  all 
three.  The  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works 
has  fared  poorly.  Some  religions  practically  ignore 
it,  notably  the  Bhakti-marga  (j.r'.)  of  India  and 
the  Sufiism  {q.i\)  of  Persia.  In  both  of  these  the 
attitude  may  be  due  to  what  they  regard  as  undue 
stress  on  good  works  in  Hinduism  and  Muham- 
madanism  respectively  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
over-emphasis  on  faith  and  love  to  the  exclusion  of 
good  works  is  dangerously  apt  to  degenerate  into 
an  antinomianism  which  is  a  pitiful  parody  of 
religion  at  its  best.  Love  alone  is  practically  the 
sole  condition  of  salvation  to  the  Siifi  and  to  the 
follower  of  the  Bhakti  nijirga  ;  faitli  is  scarcely 
concerned  except  in  so  far  as  one  naturally  believes 
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with  (irmness  wliat  one  loves  with  fervour.  Faith 
and  works  are  the  essential  bases  of  Manda^anism 
(\V.  Brandt,  M'nulitische  Religion,  Leipzig,  1889, 
pp.  171-174).  Mere  intellectual  faitli,  without  love 
or  works,  has  never  been  held,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  to  avail  for  salvation,  except  pos.sibly  in 
extreme  Lutherani.sm. 

The  stress  laid  by  St.  Paul  on  justification  'by 
faith  apart  from  the  deeds  of  the  liiw  '  (Ro  3^*  ;  cf. 
5',  CJal  2")  must  not  be  wrested  from  its  context 
in  the  Apostle's  teaching,  for  he  himself  tells  us 
that  love  is  greater  even  than  faith  (1  Co  13),  and 
that  'faith  worketh  by  love'  (Gal  5« ;  cf .  1  Th  P, 
1  Ti  P  et«.).  There  was  reason  for  him  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  works — it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  combat  the  excessive  nomism  of  Judaism. 
But  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  balanced  judgment, 
and  to  say  that  he  condemned  all  works  because  he 
deprecated  reliance  on  them  alone  would  be  a  mis- 
repre.sentation  of  his  true  attitude.  He  recognized 
tlie  value  and  the  merit  of  good  works  (2  Co  8f.), 
enjoining  the  church  at  Philippi  to  '  work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling' (Ph  2"), 
and  at  Thessalonica  to  establish  their  hearts  '  in 
every  good  work  and  word '  (2  Th  2").  There  is  no 
iloubt  that  he  would  have  subscribed  heartily  to 
the  famous  passage  of  St.  James  (Ja  2" ;  cf.  v.^") 
that  '  faith,  if  it  ha\e  not  works,  is  dead  in  itself.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  merit  accruing  from  good 
works  may  be  viewed  from  two  sides — from  the 
side  of  man  and  from  the  side  of  the  deity.  From 
the  human  side,  the  more  good  a  man  does,  or 
even  tries  to  do,  the  greater  is  the  merit  which  he 
deserves  ;  from  the  divine  side,  it  is  recognized, 
practically  by  Christianity  alone,  that  no  man  can 
he  so  rich  in  good  works  as  to  merit  salvation  ; 
'all  have  sinned,  and  fall  short  of  the  glorj'  of 
(!od'  (Ko  3^);  all  human  righteousness  is,  as 
Isaiah  said  (Is  04"'),  but  as  '  pannus  menstruatre.' 

Only  a  shallow  thinker  would  stress  the  apparent 
antinomy  here  set  forth  ;  the  two  partial  truths 
blend  harmoniously  in  the  perfect  truth  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Indeed,  the  Christian  is  saved 
solelj'  bj'  merit,  though  not  by  his  own.  Our  Lord 
Himself  could  say,  as  His  earthly  life  drew  to  its 
close,  that  He  had  accomplished  the  work  which 
His  Father  gave  Him  to  do  (Jn  11*),  and  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  work  (5"  9*).  Only 
through  the  work  consummated  on  Calvary  did 
salvation  come  to  man  ;  only  through  the  merit 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Atonement  can  we  hope  at 
last  to  attain  to  heaven  (cf.  Council  of  Trent,  sess. 
V.  ch.  3,  sess.  vi.  chs.  3,  16,  can.  10). 

In  the  primitive  stages  of  religion  its  essence 
may  be  regarded  as  works.  Beliefs  are  fluid; 
ritual  is  stable  ;  every  rite  must  be  performed  with 
minute  scrupulosity.  If  the  proper  rites  are  thus 
exactly  observed,  the  result  is  certain  (provided, 
of  course,  that  no  strronger  counter-force  opposes) ; 
and,  if  a  happy  hereafter  is  the  object  of  such 
rites,  that  blessedness  is  thereby  assured  (cf.  i'C 
ii.  90  f.).  Not  all,  however,  are  content  with 
the  discharge  of  minimum  requirements  and,  con- 
sequently, with  minimum  results.  If  one  wishes  for 
more,  he  must  do  more ;  perliaps,  also,  it  will  be 
well  for  him  to  provide  a  store  against  unforeseen 
contingencies.  In  that  case  also  he  must  Ije  more 
energetic  in  the  doing  of  such  works  as  will  ettect 
such  a  result ;  it  is  even  possible  that  merits  may 
be  deliberately  amassed  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing results  unattainable  for  those  wlio  are  content 
with  the  requirements  imposed  on  every  one  ;  and 
in  some  ca.ses  the  merits  thus  stored  up  are  available 
for  others  as  well  as  for  him  who  originally  accumu- 
lates them.  The  doctrine  of  the  merits  of  our 
Lord's  Passion  and,  in  Uoman  Catholic  theology, 
of  the  merits  of  the  saints  at  once  come  to  mind  m 
the  latter  connexion ;   and   the   Uoman   Catholic 


do";ma  of  the  merit  of  works  of  sujiererogation  also 
falls  within  this  general  category. 

The  doctrine  of  merit  is,  on  the  whole,  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  higher  types  of  religion.  We  find 
it,  it  is  true,  among  the  lower  races,  as  when  the 
Brazilian  l9anna  '  say  that  the  souls  of  the  brave 
will  become  beautiful  birds  feeding  on  pleasant 
fruits,  but  cowards  will  be  turned  into  reptiles' 
(PC'ii.  7);  and  a  similar  belief  is  rei^orded  of  the 
African  Maravi  and  of  the  Santal  of  India  {ib.  pp. 
S,  10).  Elsewliere,  as  among  the  Nicaraguans  and 
the  Negroes  of  Guinea,  the  good  alone  enjoy  im- 
mortality, the  wicked  being  annihilated  {ib.  p. 
22  f.).  Among  the  (ireenlanders  the  condition  of 
happy  immortality  is  to  have  been  a  hard  worker 
in  this  life  {ib.  p.  86  ;  the  manner  of  death — e.g., 
by  dro\vning  or  in  child-birth— is  also  a  factor). 
In  all  these  cases,  which  might  be  much  multiplied 
— e.g.,  from  African  and  American  Indian  tribes (i6. 
p.  94  f . ) — the  distinction  between  '  good  '  and  *  bad ' 
must  invariably  be  interpreted  by  the  standards  of 
the  particular  peoples  concerned.  If  this  is  done, 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  real  ethical  basis  and 
a  true  morality — even  though  quite  rudimentary — 
as  the  foundation  of  the  belief  in  the  future  destiny 
of  the  soul. 

The  doctrine  of  merit  is  much  developed  in  the 
higher  religions,  as  in  Egyptian  (cf.  art.  ETHICS 
AND  Morality  [Egyptian],  §  7f.)  and  Vedic  (cf. 
Muir,  V.  [1872]  284  «■.'),  and  reaches  its  non-Christ- 
ian culmination  in  the  Zoroastrian  triad  of  '  good 
thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds'  as  antithetic 
to  '  bad  thoughts,  bad  words,  and  bad  deeds.'  The 
course  of  the  evolution  is  well  summarized  by  E. 
B.  Tylor(PC»ii.  84  f.): 

'  The  idea  of  the  next  life  being:  similar  to  this  seems  to  have 
developed  into  the  idea  that  what  gives  prosperity  and  renown 
here  will  give  it  there  also,  80  that  earthly  conditions  carry  on 
their  contrasts  into  the  changed  world  after  death.  Thus  a 
man's  condition  will  be  a  result  of,  rather  than  a  compensation 
or  retribution  for,  his  condition  during  Ufe.  .  .  .  Through  such 
an  intermediate  stage  the  doctrine  of  simple  future  existence 
was  actually  developed  into  the  doctrine  of  future  reward  and 
punishment.' 

Turning  to  the  higher  religions,  we  observe, 
lirst,  that  the  teaching  of  Muhammadanism  on  the 
subject  of  merit  is  practically  to  the  effect  that 
good  works  are  requisite,  but  that  the  true 
believer,  being  guided  by  Alliih  to  perform  them, 
is,  in  reality,  saved  only  by  divine  grace,  while  the 
wicked  are  punished  eternally  for  the  .sins  which 
they  have  committed,  and  for  their  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  divine  guidance.  The  problem  is  compli- 
cated here  by  the  fatalism  of  Muhammadanism 
{.see  art.  Fate  [Muslim]). 

At  the  Last  Day  '  every  soul  shall  be  recom- 
pensed as  it  hath  deserved :  no  injustice  on  that 
day'  (Qur'an,  xl.  17).  It  is  equally  true  that 
wliosoeverof  the  '  People  of  the  Book'  '  believeth 
in  God  and  the  last  day,  and  doeth  that  which 
is  right,  shall  have  their  reward  with  their  Lord ' 
(ii.  59 ;  cf.  ii.  76,  106,  215,  iii.  194,  iv.  60,  121-123, 
172,  V.  73,  vii.  40,  xi,  14,  xxv.  64-76  ;  the  idea  is 
closely  ])aralleled  by  Ac  10**) ;  and  elsewhere  faith 
is  conjoined  with  observance  of  almsgiving  and  the 
appointed  times  of  prayer  (ii.  2-4),  while  through- 
out faith  and  works  go  together  {e.g.,  iii.  190-199). 
The  whole  attitude  of  Isl.am  on  this  matter  may 
thus  be  summarized  from  the  earliest  .mra  (xxxvii. 
22-55)  which  deals  extensively  with  it : 

'Gather  together  those  who  have  acted  unjustly,  .  .  .  and 
guide  them  to  the  road  for  liell.  .  .  . 

IJut  on  this  day  they  shall  submit  themselves  to  God.  .  .  . 

"Just,  therefore,  is  the  doom  which  our  Lord  hath  passed 
iijwn  us."  .  .  . 

Ye  shall  surely  taste  the  painful  punishment, 

And  ye  .shall  not  be  rewarded  tint  as  ye  have  wrought, 

.Save  tile  sincere  servants  of  G'Xl !  .... 

"But  for  the  favour  of  my  Lord,  I  ha<l  surely  been  of  those 
who  have  been  brought  (unto  danmation)."' 

In  a  wend,  the  saved  ileclare  (vii.  41):  '  Praise 
be  to  God  who  hath  guiilcd  us  hitlier  !     We  had 
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not  been  guided  had  not  God  gnided  us  ! '  (of.  also 
E.  M.  Wherry,  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the 
Qurdn,  London,  18S2-86,  ii.  12,  note  31,  and  index, 
s.v.  '  Salvation'). 

Tlie  most  complete  development  of  the  theory  of 
merit  among  the  ethnic  religions  is  undoubtedly 
found  in  India.  The  main  aspects  have  already 
been  considered  at  length  in  the  art.  Karma, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  concept  of 
merit  is  closely  connected — as  it  is  in  several  other 
religious  systems — with  belief  in  transmigration 
(q.v.)  and  in  asceticism  (q.v.).  One  aspect,  how- 
ever, calls  for  mention  here — the  accumulation  of 
merit  for  the  attainment  of  supernatural  results 
in  this  life. 

On  the  theory  of  sacrifice  as  set  forth  by  the 
Brahmanas^.e.,  that  it  is  a  rite  which  ipso  facto 
compels  the  result  at  which  it  aims — it  follows 
that  the  accumulation  of  merit  not  only  by  sacri- 
fice but  also  in  other  ways  will  constrain  the  gods 
themselves  to  bow  before  the  might  of  the  ascetic. 
This  power  may  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  of  him  who  possesses  the 
merit  in  question.  The  records  of  India  are  full 
of  stories  of  sages  who  have  won  enormous  powers 
by  the  accumulation  of  merit,  almost  wholly  by 
asceticism. 

Thus,  Bali  conquered  Indra  and  all  the  other  froda  except 
Vi^iju,  and  ruled  the  world  until  \"itinu  outwitted  him  ;  Chy.i- 
v.ina  constrained  Indra  to  do  his  will  (Mahdhhdrata,  iii.  122- 
125)  ;  the  particularly  ill-tempered  Durvaaas  by  his  curee  brought 
the  tvods  30  completely  under  the  power  of  the  demons  that 
only  the  famous  churning  of  the  Ocean  of  Milk,  which  produced 
the  arnrta  ('ambrosia'),  restored  the  divine  Bway(F/friT(  Pu- 
'/■(ina,  i.  9) ;  Hariichandra's  patience  under  trial  deservedly  raised 
him  to  heaven,  though  he  unhappily  boasted  of  his  merit  and 
fell,  but,  repenting  in  mid-air,  stilt  remains  in  his  aerial  city 
half-way  between  heaven  and  earth  {Mdrkani^eya  Purdrtay  i. 
7  ff.) :  Kaudu's  austerities,  like  those  of  many  other  sages,  were 
80  perilous  to  the  gods  that  Indra  sent  the  Apsaras  Pramlocha 
to  seduce  him  (f'iV/m  Purd^a,  i.  15) ;  Kartavirya  thus  obtained 
great  boons,  which  he  used  wisely  {ib.  iv.  11) ;  the  demon 
Ravaga,  the  evil  figure  of  the  lldmdyana,  won  supernatural 
power  by  the  merit  of  his  austerities ;  ViSvamitra,  whose  con- 
flicts with  the  almost  equally  merit-endowed  Vasistha  form  an 
important  theme  in  the  earlier  Sanskrit  literature,  rose  to  be 
a  Brahman  instead  of  being  merely  a  Ksatriya  (Muir,  1.2  [1872] 
317  ff.).  Indeed,  the  idea  recurs  constantly  throughout  San- 
skrit  literature,  the  implication  being  always  that  the  sage 
owes  his  pow*er  solely  to  the  merit  which  he  has  accumulated  ; 
and  in  modern  folk-belief  the  same  supernatural  might  is  ac- 
credited to  the  Yogi  and  Faqir. 

In  later  Zoroastrianism  merit  conditions  very 
strictly  one's  position  in  the  future  world.  Through 
full  renunciation  of  sin  and  complete  confession 
of  it  'the  duty  and  good  works  wjiich  were.before 
performed '  come  back  to  a  man  (Sdyast  Ici-Sayast, 
viii.  5-9).  Those  whose  good  and  evil  exactly 
balance  go  neither  to  heaven  nor  to  hell,  but  to 
Hamestagan,  the  'Ever-stationary'  (cf.  L.  H. 
Gray,  Huston,  new  ser.,  iii.  [1902]  178),  which  in 
one  text  (DdtUtan-l-Dlmk,  xxiv.  6,  xxxiii.  2)  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  those  whose  good- 
ness slightly  preponderates,  and  the  other  for 
those  whose  evil  minutely  overbalances  the  scale. 
Not  only  is  i)unishment  in  keeping  with  one's  sin 
(cf.  M.  N.  Dhalla,  Zoroastrian  Theology,  New 
York,  1914,  pp.  56  f.,  273-275,  '280  f.),  but  in  the 
future  world  justice  is  so  strictly  observed  that 
even  the  good  deeds  of  a  wicked  man  receive 
reward. 

*  For  instance,  a  man  whose  whole  body  was  either  cooked  in 
the  caldron  or  was  undergouig  some  other  torment  had  one  of 
his  legs  stretched  out  unmolested,  because  he  had  either  shoved 
a  wisp  of  hay  before  a  hungry  animal  that  was  tied  and  could 
not  reach  it  or  killed  some  noxious  creatures  with  it.  He  had 
not  done  any  other  good  deed  his  whole  life  long '  (Dhalla, 
p.  281,  with  "reff.  ;  cf.  also  L.  C.  Casartelli,  Philosophy  of  the 
Mazdayasnian  Religion  under  the  Sassanids,  Bombay,  18S9,  p. 
1671.). 

Merits  avail,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  merits  of  the 
saints  teaches,  not  only  for  one's  self,  but  also  for 
others.  This  has  been  recognized  by  other  religions 
as  well  as  by  the  older  form  of  Christianity.  In 
the  Buddhist  Upnsampadd-kammavdchd,  or  ritual 
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for  admission  to  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  the  can- 
didate prays :  '  Let  the  merit  that  I  have  gained 
be  shared  by  my  lord.  It  is  fitting  to  give  rae  to 
share  in  the  merit  gained  by  my  lord '  (J.  F. 
Dickson,  JRAS,  1875,  pp.  7,  9).  Buddhism, 
however,  stands  almost  alone  in  thus  transferring 
merit  during  this  life.  The  transfer  of  merit  from 
the  living  to  the  dead  is  less  common,  although 
the  Marcionite  practice  of  '  baptizing  for  the  dead' 
may  possibly  belong  here  (cf.  J.  Bingham,  Anti- 
quities of  the  Chr.  Church,  London,  1843-45,  iii. 
451-456).  It  is,  however,  taught  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  Churcli  that,  in  virtue  of  the  article  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  the  faithful  living  may 
transfer  their  merits  for  the  benefit  of  souls  in 
purgatory.  More  frequently  the  transfer  is  made 
in  the  future  world,  particularly  at  the  examination 
of  a  recently  arrived  soul.  Thus,  in  Muhammadan- 
ism,  according  to  al-Ghazali  (Perle  pricieuse,  ed. 
and  tr.  L.  Gautier,  Geneva,  1878,  p.  79f.),  the  man 
whose  good  and  evil  exactly  counterbalance  is 
bidden  by  Allah  to  borrow  some  small  merit  from 
a  more  fortunate  soul  that  the  balance  may  be 
turned  in  his  favour  (for  other  solutions  of  this 
problem  cf.  the  discussions  connected  with  the 
al-A'raf  of  Qur'an,  vii.  44-46,  and  see  J.  B. 
Rilling,  Beitrage  zur  Esclmtologie  des  Islam,  Leip- 
zig, 1895,  p.  37f.  ;  M.  Wolff,  Muh.  Eschatologic, 
do.  1872,  p.  85).  In  late  Zoroastrianism  sacrificial 
merit  (kirfak)  of  which  the  officiating  priest  is  un- 
aware goes  to  the  treasury  (ganj)  of  the  angels, 
who  give  the  ensuing  enjoyment  'to  the  soul  of 
that  person  who  li,as  at  once  become  righteous  in 
mind  '  (Sayast  la-Sdyast,  viii.  4). 

LiTERiTORE.— PCS  U.  83-107 ;  MI  i.  86,  96-99,  299-302,  ii. 
360  f.,  660-552.  LOUIS  H.   GRAY. 

MERIT  (Christian). — Merit  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, an  ethic.l  idea.  It  implies  the  existence  of  at 
least  three  things :  (1)  a  moral  law  under  which  man 
is  placed,  (2)  a  free  will  which  enables  him  to  obey 
it,  and  (3)  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  by 
which  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  law  is 
sanctioned.  Meritorious  conduct  is  such  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  law,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
voluntary :  as  meritorious,  it  claims  honour  or 
reward.  Demerit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  mark 
of  such  voluntary  conduct  as  is  not  correspondent 
to  the  law  ;  conduct  to  which  this  mark  attaches 
demands  punishment  (for  this  general  conception 
of  merit  see  .J.  Martineau,  TyiKS  of  Ethical 
Theory^,  Oxford,  1889,  ii.  80  IF.). 

In  Christian  theology  the  idea  of  merit  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  good  works  ;  and  there  is 
an  important  inter-confessional  controversy  be- 
tween Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestaiitism  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  the  two.  Both 
confessions  recognize  the  ethical  character  of 
Christianity  by  declaring  good  works  necessary  to 
salvation,  but,  while  Catholicism  views  good  works, 
with  certain  limitations,  as  meritorious  of  eternal 
salvation.  Protestantism  denies  that  the  stand- 
point of  merit  is  at  all  valid  in  the  Chi  istian  life. 

I.  The  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  doctrine  of  merit. 
— The  conception  of  the  merit  of  good  works  and 
the  demerit  of  disobedience  was  inherited  by 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  It  does  not  belong, 
strictly  speaking,  to  the  prophetic  religion  of 
Israel.  While  the  prophetic  religion  is,  above  all 
things,  ethical,  and  its  demand  is  for  righteous- 
ness, tlie  point  of  view  under  which  right  conduct 
is  regarded  is,  in  the  first  place,  rather  that  of 
loyalty  to  Jahweh  than  that  of  the  accumulation 
of  merit  and  demerit,  and  the  consequent  hope  of 
reward  and  fear  of  punishment.  Typical  of  the 
prophetic  attitude  to  the  subject  is  such  a  sentence 
as  Mic  6*  '  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
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to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ? '  Nevertheless,  there  is 
always  the  idea  in  reserve  of  a  judgment  by  which 
evil-rtoers  are  to  be  cut  otV;  and  in  such  a  passage 
as  Is  1'"-  the  alternative  of  reward  for  obedience 
and  punishment  for  disobedience  is  very  clearly 
propounded  (cf.  also  3""). 

With  the  codilication  of  the  prophetic  morality 
in  the  Law,  however,  the  standpoint  of  merit 
became  much  more  clearly  defined.  In  Dt  27-29, 
e.g. ,  the  whole  duty  of  religion  is  brought  under 
the  heads  of  the  blessing  which  rewards  obedience 
to  the  divine  commandments  and  of  the  curse 
which  follows  disobedience.  In  Dt  6"  24'*  also  is 
found  the  important  idea  of  a  '  righteousness  before 
tiod'  established  by  the  performance  of  the  pre- 
cepts. Prophecy  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Law  tends  more  and  more  to  be  conformed  to  the 
legal  standpoint.  The  general  idea  of  reward  and 
])unishment  is  applied  in  a  very  atomistic  way  to 
the  individual  by  Ezekiel  (cf.  3'«='  18'-»=;  other 
notable  passages  of  a  similar  general  tendency  in 
later  prophecy  are  Is  65""  66»-'»,  Mai  3>-4»). 

The  practical  way  in  which  the  motives  of  the 
hope  of  reward  and  fear  of  punishment  operated  in 
the  post-Exilic  legalism  can  be  studied  in  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiasticus  (cf.  Pr  19",  Sir  12"'-  29'").  It 
shouUl  be  noted,  however,  that  so  far  there  is  no 
idea  of  rewards  or  punishments  in  a  future  life. 
The  life  after  death  is  conceived  in  all  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  without  moral  dis- 
tinction. In  the  further  development  of  religion 
during  the  Greek  period,  however,  moral  distinc- 
tions are  extended  into  the  next  life,  while  in  the 
Palestinian  Judaism  antagonistic  to  Greek  influ- 
ence the  scribes  further  developed  the  preceding 
legalism  into  a  complete  formalism. 

In  this  form.alism  the  different  moral  duties  are 
regarded  in  great  detail  and  in  separation  from 
one  another.  The  moral  task  is  not  viewed  as  a 
■whole,  but  as  the  sum  of  single  observances.  The 
duties  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  almsgiving  are 
especially  prominent.  Reward  varies  precisely  as 
performance : 

*  He  who  performs  one  precept  has  gotten  to  himself  one 
advocate ;  and  he  who  coninut9_one  transgression  has  gotten 
to  himselt  one  accuser '  [Pirql  AbhOth,  iv.  16,  ed.  0.  Taylor^, 
Cambridge,  1897,  p.  69). 

The  reward  is  partly  present,  partly  future ; 
where  this  world  fails  fully  to  reward  or  punish, 
the  next  world  redresses  the  balance. 

The  result  of  this  atomistic  conception  of  moral 
duties  is  to  give  great  prominence  to  the  external 
and  ceremonial  duties.  It  leads  naturally  to  that 
idea  of  righteousness  by  works  which  was  so  pre- 
valent in  Pharisaic  circles  in  MT  times. 

Life  under  the  Law  was  certainly  not  wholly 
formalism  and  externalism.  Examples  of  real 
heart  religion  were  still  to  be  found  among  the  Jews 
of  this  time.  C.  G.  Montefiore  rightly  insists  that 
the  tendency  to  formalism  represents  only  one 
aspect  of  the  later  Judaism,  and  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  judge  it  by  this  aspect  alone  (see  Orirjin  and 
Groicth  of  Religion  as  illustrated  by  tht  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Hebrews  [HL].  London,  1897,  lect.  ix.). 
The  same  truth  is  emphasized  by  G.  Dalman  in  his 
Worte  Jesu  (Eng.  tr..  The  Words  of  Jesus, 
Edinburgh,  1902). 

Nevertheless,  the  formalistic  aspect  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  scribes  must  here  be  emphasized,  for 
the  following  reasons:  (l)it  distinguishes  it  from 
the  earlier  prophetic  stages  of  the  jirophetic  re- 
ligion of  Israel  ;  (2)  it  explains  the  protest  of  the 
^1T  against  the  religion  or  the  scribes  ;  (3)  it  still 
influences  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of  merit. 

'  Ju9t  because  the  catechisms  for  the  elementary  schools 
addU'-c  paM.ngcs  like  Dn  4**|«ic),To  128  tor  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  ^lood  works,  we  must  go  back  to  the  religion  of 
Judftiam '  (K.  Thieme,  in  PltK^  xxi.  110). 


A  brief  glance  at  Hellenistic  Judaism  of  the 
same  period  will  conclude  this  part  of  our  survey. 
The  morality  of  the  book  of  \\  isdom  and  of  Philo 
combines  with  the  Jewish  idea  of  obedience  to  the 
Law  Plato's  philosophical  doctrine  of  virtue.  On 
the  subject  of  moral  retribution  Wisdom  remains 
practically  one  with  the  earlier  Ecclesiasticus. 
Philo,  however,  further  distinguishes  himself  both 
fiom  the  Wisdom  literature  and  from  the  teaching 
of  the  scribes  by  avoiding  the  princijilc  of  '  atomism 
and  carrying  back  all  virtues  to  one  root,  love  or 
faith.  The  punishment  of  sin,  moreover,  heregards 
as  a  living  death,  the  reward  of  virtue  as  com- 
munion with  God  (see  J.  Drummond,  art.  'Philo,' 
in  HDB  V.  207). 

As  regards  the  views  of  educated  paganism, 
when  Christianity  came  into  being,  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  was  a  fornuitive  influence. 

Plato  'in  several  dialo^oies  expresses  the  tliought  that  a 
judgment  upon  all  souls  lakes  place  at  death,  at  which  they 
receive,  xara  rni  i^iar  (Phcedo.  113  E),  both  the  reward  for  their 
good  and  the  punishment  for  their  evil  deeds  (Urp-  x.  (llltl., 
Gorg.  623fr.,  Phfdo.  113t.).  Here,  however,  the  mere  concep- 
tion of  merit  is  overlaid  by  the  other,  that  he  who  strives  after 
righteousness  and  virtue  seeks  oMoiouo^ai  de^,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  God  (,Hep.  x.  613  A  B) '  (J.  Kunze,  in 
PRSi  XX.  601). 

The  last  thoughts  carry  us  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  doctrine  of  merit.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  paganism,  as  well  as  in  Judaism, 
the  view  that  regards  God  above  all  things  as  a 
rewarder  of  good  and  evil,  and  tends  to  review 
His  relation  to  men  under  legal  analogies,  was  the 
dominant  and  most  usual  religious  theory.  The 
total  position  of  things  is  well  summed  up  by 
Schultz  in  SK  Ixvii.  9  : 

'When  Christianity  entered  the  world  and  found  its  first  ex- 
pression in  the  dominant  Jewish  circles,  as  well  as  among  the 
spokesmen  of  the  idealistic  Hellenic  popular  culture,  the 
thought  of  a  divine  repayment  deciding  according  to  legal 
standards,  and  therefore  of  a  merit  or  demerit  of  men  accord- 
ing to  which  their  fate  was  to  be  settled,  was  a  self-evident 
a>uoin.  A  different  relation  of  man  to  God,  now  that  the 
prophetic  type  of  religion  had  ceased  to  be  influential,  was  not 
in  general  imaginable.  With  faith  in  God  as  the  representative 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  there  appeared  to  be  evidently 
given  the  faith  that  He  rewards  and  punishes  according  to  the 
rule  of  human  law.' 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  NT.— The  teaching  of 
Jesus  links  itself  on  to  that  of  the  OT  prophets, 
and  also  to  that  better  side  of  the  later  Judaism 
upon  which  Montefiore  and  Dalman  insist.  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  essentially  ethico-religious  j 
religion  and  morality  are  completely  blended  in  it. 
Jesus  demands  of  flis  disciples  an  absolute  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God  (Mt  5«),a  righteous- 
ness better  than  that  of  the  scribes  (S-"^').  Without 
this  none  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(7™).  "This  better  righteousness  is,  however,  not 
to  be  attained  by  a  closer  conformity  to  the  Law. 
Jesus  further  teaclies  that  the  only  true  righteous- 
ness is  heart  righteousness  ;  that,  apart  from  a 
right  motive,  outward  conformity  to  the  Law  is 
worthless.  Again,  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Father, 
so  central  in  His  teaching,  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  and  makes  impossible  a  legal  conception  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God.  The  righteousness  which 
Jesus  demands  is,  therefore,  in  the  end  just  the 
spirit  of  sonship,  energizing  in  the  imitation  of  the 
Father  (5«).  ,   , 

While  thus  rejecting  the  legalism  of  the  scribes, 
Jesus  employs  in  His  ethical  teaching  the  cunent 
ideas  of  reward  and  punishment.  That  righteous- 
ness shall  be  rewarded  and  wrong-doing  punished 
He  reiterates  again  and  again  (Mt  5'"-  6'»  19"  etc.). 
He  speaks  once  (unless  it  be  the  Evangelist)  of 
'  good  works '  {vfiuv  ri.  xaXd  fpyo,  Mt  5"*)  ;  he  did  not 
reprove  the  question  :  '  What  shall  I  do  that  I 
may  inherit  eternal  life?'  (Mk  10") ;  inHisanswer, 
moreover.  He  points  the  asker  to  the  keeping  of 
the  commandments.  Cf.,  further,  the  teaching  of 
the  parables  of  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  servants 
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(Mt  24"''-),  and  ot  the  talents  (25""- )>  and  observe 
again  the  principle  expressed  in  Mk  4*^. 

The  principle  of  merit,  therefore,  occupies  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  position  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  fundamental 
doctrines  which  appear  to  leave  no  room  for  it ; 
on  the  other,  we  find  in  places  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  it.  Tlie  position  of  things  in  the  NT  as  a 
whole  is  much  the  same. 

The  rest  of  the  NT  corresponds  exactly  in  its 
ethical  demands  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Him- 
self. The  necessity  of  rigliteousness  is  absolute, 
alike  for  the  Jewish  Christianity  of  the  Epistle 
of  James  and  the  anti-Jewish  Christianity  of  Paul, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  NT  writers  (cf.  Ja  P"-, 
Gal  5'"-=',  Eph  5',  1  Jn  3'-i»  esp.  v.').  Through- 
out  the  NT  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  is  fundamental,  though  not  so  dominant  as  it 
is  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  idea  of  retribu- 
tion according  to  works  is  also  generally  prevalent. 
Paul,  indeed,  in  the  most  important  cycle  of  his 
teaching — that  upon  justificatiou — appeai-s  to  ex- 
clude the  principle  of  merit  altogether.  Justifica- 
tion is  by  faith  alone  ;  l)y  the  works  of  the  Law- 
no  man  can  be  justified' (Ro  S^"  4»,  Gal  2i»  3"; 
observe  especially  the  direct  exclusion,  in  so  many 
words,  of  the  principle  of  merit  in  Ro  4'"-).  Yet 
the  Apostle  teaches  also  that  reward  and  punish- 
ment are  according  to  men's  works  ;  and  he  regards 
this  doctrine  as  axiomatic,  feeling  himself  here  on 
common  ground  not  only  with  the  Jews,  but  also 
with  the  Gra;co-Roman  world  (Ko  2^"- ;  cf.,  further, 
2  Co  5"  9«,  Gal  6',  2  Th  1»,  and  also  Col  3",  Eph 
6«,  1  Ti  48,  2  Ti  4»). 

Even  more  prominent  is  the  doctrine  of  retribu- 
tion according  to  works  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
Epistles  of  James,  1  Peter,  and  to  the  Hebrews 
(cf.  Rev  S'"-™  3'-  '-•  »>  etc.,  Ja  3"  i}\  1  P  1»-  "  etc.. 
He  10"  1126- »  12-).  The  current  idea  of  retribu- 
tion is  therefore  almost  universal  in  the  NT, 
though,  as  Schultz  says  (op.  cit.  p.  13),  'without 
systematic  development.'  Only  in  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  John  is  it  almost  wanting.  The  reason 
for  this  is  assigned  by  Schultz  as  follows  : 

'  At  bottom  ttiere  is  no  room  for  it.  The  true  life  work, 
which  the  community  elect  of  God  performs,  is  belief  in  the 
Son  of  God,  and  in  this  belief  eternal  life  is  already  given,  as 
possession  and  as  hope  '  (p.  13). 

Here,  then,  enters  a  problem  which  the  NT 
writers  do  not  themselves  seem  to  have  felt  much. 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution, 
which  the  NT  has  in  common  with  the  current 
thought  of  its  age,  to  the  specifically  Christian 
ideas,  such  as  those  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  or 
of  justification  by  faith  ?  Tliis  is  a  problem  whose 
full  significance  was  later  to  be  brought  to  light. 
We  may,  however,  refer  here  to  the  passages  in 
the  NT  which  suggest  the  limitations  with  which 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  is  to  be  taken. 

To  begin  with  Jesus  Himself,  when  He  describes, 
as  He  often  does,  the  relation  of  God  to  men  by 
comparing  it  to  that  of  a  master  and  his  household 
servants  (cf.  Mt  24«''-  25'*"-,  Lk  17"),  He  thereby 
does  away  with  the  idea  of  merit  and  reward  in  the 
strict  sense. 

'The  servant  in  the  sense  of  antiqaily  I'an  acquire  no  merit. 
He  is  5oL'Aos  axpetos,  even  when  he  ii.is  done  all  he  should  (Lk 
179).  His  master  can  reward  him,  but  that  remains  at  bottom 
an  act  of  good  pleasure'  (Schultz,  p.  15). 

In  the  one  instance  where  Jesus  actually  does 
speak  of  paid  labourers,  and  so  leaves  the  way 
open  for  the  strict  idea  of  reward  according  to 
merit.  He  emphasizes  by  contrast  the  truth  that 
God  will  not  be  bound  by  this  rule,  but  reserves  to 
Himself  the  right  of  graciously  transcending  it 
(Mt  20"-). 

Finally,  Jesus  opens  out  the  view  of  a  reward 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  personality  revealed 
in  the  work  than  to  the  performance  as  such. 


'Only  where  the  tree  is  good,  can  the  fruit  be  ^ood  (Mt  1283 
13S3).  It  is  the  conduct  ot  life,  the  Trpofis,  which  is  recognized 
and  rewarded  in  the  individual  deeds  '  (Schultz,  p.  14). 

Paul,  again,  suggests  a  reconciliation  between 
the  idea  of  justification  by  faith  and  judgment 
according  to  works  in  the  conception  of  good 
works  as  the  fruit  of  the  Sjiirit  (Gal  5--'-). 

'  Where  Justification  is,  there  is  also  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
and  therefore  also  good  works.  Thus  the  verdict  of  present 
justification  and  of  the  future  judgment  must  coincide  '  (R.  S. 
Franks,  Man,  Sin,  and  Salvation,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
1908,  p.  128 1.). 

Again,  in  Eph  2'-"'  good  works  appear  not  as  a 
condition,  but  as  a  result,  of  salvation.  '  Some- 
times, however,  the  ethical  iuterest  so  predominates 
that  Paul  even  conies  to  represent  future  salvation 
as  conditional  on  perseverance  in  faith  and  obedi- 
ence'(i6.  p.  129).  Cf.  Ko  8",  1  Co  9^-2',  Ph  S^'-* 
with  exposition  given  by  p'ranks  (ib.). 

Finally,  we  may  take  into  account  the  recession 
of  the  ictea  of  retribution  in  the  Johannine  writ- 
ings, which  has  already  been  noticed.  The  tendency 
in  the  NT,  at  any  rate  in  the  most  important 
parts  of  it,  is  in  general  to  limit  the  principle  of 
merit  and  retribution  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  limita- 
tion is  by  no  means  universal  or  absolute  (it  is  least 
observable  in  the  minor  NT  writers) ;  and  there 
remains,  therefore,  a  fundamental  antinomy  in  the 
Christian  religion,  as  originally  stated,  which 
theology  is  called  upon  to  solve.  How  difficult 
the  task  is,  tlie  history  of  doctrine  reveals. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  merit  in  the  Christian  Church. 
—We  begin  with  primitive  Gentile  Christianity, 
and  note  that  the  whole  cycle  of  Christian  ideas  by 
no  means  passed  over  equally  to  the  Gentile  Christ- 
ians —  what  they  received  was  naturally   condi- 
tioned by  their  previous  preparation.     As  to  the 
necessity  of  good  works,  we  find  an  intense  moral 
earnestness    in     primitive    GentUe    Christianity. 
But,  further,  the  idea  of  the  twofold  retribution 
according  to  works  (reward  or  punishment)  was 
familiar  to  the  whole  Graeco-Roman  world  ;  hence 
this  element  of  NT  doctrine  was  easily  assimilated, 
and,  indeed,  emphasized  in  more  than  its  proper 
proportion,  so  much  so  that  we  have  to  recognize 
in  the  early  Christian  Church  a  return  to  a  great , 
extent    to    the  Jewish  doctrine   of  works.     The' 
doctrines,  on  the  other  hand,  which  should  have 
prevented    this    return,   such    as,    above  all,   the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  found 
but  little  receptivity  awaiting  them.     Hence  the  I 
doctrine  of  good  works  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  ] 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis.     Christ- fc> 
ianity  appears  as  a  new  law,  and  eternal  life  as"^^ 
the  reward  of  keeping  it.     Just  as  in  later  Judaism, 
stress  is  especially  laid  on  the  merit  of  fasting  and 
almsgiving.     Cf.   :2   Clem.    xvi.   4  (almsgiving  be- 
comes a  mitigation  of  sin) ;  Barn.   xix.  ;  S  Clem. 
iii.    3f.,    viii.    4-6,     ix.    5;     Hernias,    Sim.    IX. 
xxviii.   5,  X.  ii.  4.     We  actually  find  already  the 
idea  of  a  work  of  supererogation  (Hermas,  Sim.  v. 
iii.   3:    'If  thou  doest  a  good  work  beyond  the 
commandment  of  God,  thou  shalt  win  for  thyself 
more  abundant  glory '). 

In  the  Greek  Fathers  this  line  of  thought  con- 
tinues, side  by  side,  indeed,  with  the  idea  of  grace, 
with  which,  however,  it  is  never  properly  cor- 
related. A  more  important  and  characteristic  de- 
velopment belongs  to  Western  theology,  and  begins 
with  Tertullian.  Himself  a  jurist,  he  gave  to  the 
doctrine  of  good  works  an  essentially  juristic 
stamp,  which  it  has  never  lost  in  Latin  Catholic- 
ism.    A  typical  sentence  is : 

'  A  good  deed  has  God  as  its  debtor,  just  as  also  an  evil  one, 
because  a  judge  is  a  rewarder  ot  every  cause  '  (de  Pan.  2). 
Tertullian,  in  fact,  looks  upon  the  whole  life 
of  the  Christian  after  baptism  as  strictly  a 
life  under  the  Law,  its  motives  hope  of  reward 
and  fear   of   punishment,   and  the  result  deter- 
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mined  purely  according  to  legal  standards.  All 
"ood  works  are  in  general  meritorious ;  merit, 
however,  in  a  peculiar  sense  attaches  to  such  as  go 
beyond  the  strict  demands  of  God— e.g.,  fasting 
and  tlie  maintenance  of  virginity.  Retribution  is 
strictly  according  to  merit  (Scorp.  vi.,  de  Pat.  x., 
ad  Scap.  iv. ). 

These  ideas  are  continued  by  the  later  Latin 
Fathers.  Ambrose,  however,  begins  to  correlate 
them  with  the  idea  of  divine  grace— a  work  com- 
pleted by  Augustine.  The  latter  still  maintains 
that  eternal  life  must  be  won  by  merit,  and  that 
good  works  establish  merit,  but  the  divine  grace 
alone  can  enable  men  to  perform  good  works,  so 
that  all  our  merits  are  Goci's  gifts,  and,  when  God 
crowns  our  merits,  He  crowns  in  reality  simply  His 
own  gifts  (Ench.  cvii.,  Ep.  cxciv.  19). 

The  teaching  of  Augustine  is  systematized  and 
modified  by  the  medianal  schoolmen.  The  idea 
that  eternal  salvation  must  be  merited  Ijy  good 
works  is  common  to  them  all.  Baptismal  grace 
simply  puts  men  into  a  condition  to  win  merit. 
Works  are  not  properly  meritorious  unless  done 
from  an  inner  principle  of  love  (caritn^),  which  is 
infused  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Alex- 
ander of  Hales,  howe\er,  modilied  this  doctrine  by 
distinguishing  between  two  degrees  of  merit, 
'raeritura  de  congruo'  and  '  meritura  de  condigno,' 
and  two  degiees  of  grace,  'gratia  gratis  data,' 
general  grace,  and  '  gratia  gratuni  faciens,'  saving 
grace.  He  further  taught  that,  while  '  meritum  de 
condigno,'  or  merit  to  which  God  owes  a  reward  in 
strict  justice,  is  possible  only  by  the  help  of  saving 
grace,  '  meritum  de  congruo,'  wliich  God  rewards 
because  His  mercy  goes  beyond  strict  justice,  is 
possible  by  the  help  of  general  grace.  In  this  way 
even  the  first  grace  can  be  merited  (F.  Loofs,  Dog- 
mengcschichte*,  Halle,  1906,  p.  544  f.).  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  more  cautious.  He  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  merit  before  baptism.  All  merit,  however, 
so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  the  free  will  is  '  de  con- 
gruo ' ;  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  grace,  it  is  '  de 
condigno'  (ib.  p.  549  f.).  Duns  Scotus  taught  that 
'  meritum  de  congruo  '  was  possible  to  a  man  '  in 
puns  naturalibus '  according  to  God's  '  potentia 
absoluta,'  not,  however,  according  to  his  '  poten- 
tia ordinata '  {ib.  p.  596  f.).  Finally,  the  Nominal- 
ist, Gabriel  Biel,  the  disciple  of  William  of  Occam, 
taught  without  hesitation  that  he  who  does  what 
is  in  him  can  merit  *de  congruo'  the  grace  which 
enables  him  'de  condigno'  to  merit  salvation  {ib. 
p.  615).  It  is  from  this  point  that  the  Reformation 
antithesis  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good 
works  takes  its  start.  Luther,  returning  to  Paul's 
principle  of  justification  by  faith,  declares  that 
the  doctrine  that  salvation  can  be  merited  by  good 
works,  however  modified  by  a  reference  to  the  co- 
operation of  divine  grace,  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  pure  gospel. 

We  ought  to  notice  that  Luther's  point  of  view 
is  not  altiogether  without  parallel  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Above  all  others  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  pre- 
sents similar  thoughts. 

*  He  is  foolish  and  mad,  whoever  he  be  that  trusts  in  any 
merits  of  his  life,  who  trusts  in  any  religion  or  wisdom  but  only 
humility  '  {de  Diversis,  sermo  xxvi.  1 ;  other  passages  are  given 
in  A.  Ritschl,  Hfchl/ertigung  uml  VersOhnung,  i.,  Eng.  tr., 
p.  99). 

Luther,  however,  elevated  what  was  thus  occa- 
sionally expressed  in  the  Midille  Ages  as  a  devo- 
tional point  of  view  into  the  central  doctrine  of  the 
faith.  This  teaching,  in  its  ultimate  form — there 
were  many  stages  of  development — is  that  salva- 
tion is  by  faith  alone.  Works  are  not  the  condition 
of  righteousness,  but  righteousness  received  as  a 
divine  gift  by  faith  is  the  condition  of  good  works. 
Faith  works  by  love,  and  its  natural  fruits  are 
good  works. 

In  opposition  to  Lather's  view  the  Roman  Catho- 


lic Churcli  at  the  Council  of  Trent  stamped  with  its 
approval  the  inedin\  al  doctrines  of  good  works  (see 
sess.  vi.  can.  32).  It.  Bellarmine  briefly  sums  up 
the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  when  he  says  : 
'  The  common  opinion  of  all  Catholics  is  that  good 
works  are  truly  and  properly  meritorious,  and 
that  not  merelj'  of  some  particular  reward,  but  of 
eternal  life  itself  {de  Jusdjicatione,  v.  1  [Disputa- 
tiones,  Ingolstadt,  1588-93,  vol.  iii.]). 

Protestantism  as  a  whole,  both  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  completely  agrees  with  the  position  of 
Luther,  as  expressed  above.  In  the  early  Lutheran 
Church  there  was,  however,  a  controversy  as  to  the 
necessity  of  good  works.  If  they  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  salvation,  the 
question  was  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  it. 
RIelanchthon  used  phrases  which  were  thought  to 
imply  that  good  works,  though  not  the  ground  of 
justification,  were  nevertheless  a  cansa  nne  qua 
non  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  To  this  mode  of 
expression  I.vitlier  objected,  as  good  works  are  the 
consetjuence.  and  in  no  sense  the  condition,  of  jus- 
tification. Agricola,  a  pupil  of  his,  went  further, 
and  taught  that  good  works  are  not  necessary  to 
salvation,  the  believer  being  not  under  the  Law  but 
under  grace,  and  accepted  for  Christ's  sake  apart 
from  any  works  of  his  own.  Luther  denounced  this 
view  also,  maintaining  that  the  Law  remained 
under  the  gospel,  not  indeed  as  a  means  of  justifi- 
cation, but  as  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  as  to 
what  men  ought  to  do  (C.  Hodge,  Systematic  The- 
ulogy,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1872-73,  iii.  238). 

The  controversy  was  renewed  not  long  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  George  Major, 
professor  at  Wittenberg,  who  had  also  been  apuiiil 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Major  was  accused 
of  teaching  that  good  works  were  necessary  to  jus- 
tification, but  denied  this.  He  maintained  that 
good  works  were  not  necessary  as  meritorious  of 
salvation,  but  were  necessary  as  fruits  of  faith. 
He  admitted  that  the  sinner  was  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion as  soon  as  he  believed,  but  taucht  that,  if  his 
faith  did  not  protluce  good  works,  it  was  not  saving 
faitli.  N.  von  Amsdorf,  his  chief  opponent,  taught, 
on  the  other  liand,  that,  though  the  statement  that 
good  works  were  necessary  to  salvation  might  be 
true  in  a  general  way,  it  was  misleading.  Good 
works  are  necessary  to  sanctification,  but  not  to 
salvation  in  the  proper  sense,  which  is  identical 
w  ith  justification.  Amsdorf  went  so  far  as  even  to 
say  that  good  works  were  harmful  to  salvation  (op. 
cit.  p.  239  f.). 

These  controversies  were  closed  by  the  Formula 
of  Concord  (1580),  which,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
demns the  statement  that  good  works  are  necessary 
to  salvation,  but,  on  the  other,  equally  rejects  the 
doctrine  that  they  are  harmful  to  salvation.  Men 
are  to  be  shown  how  necessary  it  is  to  exercise 
themselves  towards  God  in  good  works,  but  also 
how  necessarj'  it  is  to  avoid  all  thought  of  good 
works  in  the  matter  of  justification.  Finally,  the 
Formula  condemns  the  idea  that  faith  in  Christ  can 
cimsist  with  intentional  or  wilful  sin  (cf.  F.  C.  Epi- 
tome, ed.  Leipzig,  1857,  ix.,  '  de  Bonis  Operibus'). 

The  Formula  of  Concord  closes  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  good  works  in  orthodox  dogmatics.  It 
remains  now  only  to  notice  that,  since  the  Formula 
was  composed,  the  whole  question  of  the  place  of 
good  works  in  Christianity  has  passed  into  a  new 
phase.  The  essentially  ethical  character  of  modern 
Protestant  theology,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  the  OT  prophets,  and  still  more  on  that 
of  Christ,  makes  the  (question  whether  good  works 
are  neces.sary  to  salvation  seem  almost  absurd.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Formula 
of  Concord  denies  that  good  works  are  necessary  to 
salvation,  nioilern  Protestant  theology  is  absolutely 
at  one  with  it.     It  repudiates  the  Roman  Catholic 
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conception  of  salvation  by  merit,  and  views  good 
works,  in  essential  agreement  with  the  prophets, 
with  Christ,  and  with  Luther,  as  the  expression  of 
the  filial  attitude  towards  God. 

There  is,  however,  a  powerful  tendency  not 
simply  to  deny  the  applicability  of  the  category  of 
merit  to  the  matter  of  justification,  but  to  regard 
it  as  a  complete  intruder  in  the  domain  of  Christian 
theology.  Justification  by  faith  is  regarded  by 
Ritschl  not  as  an  alternative  to  justification  by 
works,  coming  in  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  latter, 
but  as  from  the  fir.st  the  only  method  of  salvation. 
The  consequence  of  this  view  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
move from  theology  the  conception  of  the  reward 
of  good  works  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  their 
immanent  fruition.  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  two- 
fold retribution  is  regarded  simply  as  a  remnant 
of  Pharisaism  or  as  a  dialectic  concession  to  his 
Jewish  opponents  (cf.  Ritschl,  Rechtfertigung 
und  Versohnung,  ii.  319 ;  also  W.  Beyschlag,  NT 
Thcol.,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1895,  ii.  179  ;  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  Lchrbnch  dev  neutestamentl.  TheoL, 
Freiburg  i.  B.,  1896-97,  ii.  129).  Our  Lord's  use  of 
the  category  of  reward  is  regarded  as  merely  popu- 
lar and  not  fitted  to  be  the  basis  of  a  theological 
statement  (cf.  Holtzmann,  i.  192  f.). 

The  question  is  really  that  of  the  rights  of 
'natural  theology'  witliin  the  Christian  religion. 
The  doctrine  of  twofold  retribution  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  natural 
theology.  Ritschl,  however,  regards  the  whole  of 
the  traditional  natural  theology,  and  in  particular 
the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  retribution,  as  due  to 
the  Hellenization  of  Christianity,  and  as  being  no 
proper  part  of  Christian  theology  (cf.  Rechtferti- 
gung und  Versohnung,  iii.  24 f.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  260 f., 
also  ii.  318  f.),  maintaining  that  the  doctrine  of 
twofold  retribution,  in  a  word,  is  Jewish  or  Greek 
but  not  Christian.  The  Ritschlian  doctrine  on  this 
point  has  been  by  no  means  generally  accepted. 
Many  would  Still  agree  with  C.  Gore  when,  com- 
menting on  Ro  2",  he  speaks  of  natural  religion 
as  the  necessary  and  essential  basis  of  all  evan- 
gelical teaching  (TA«  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  London, 
1899,  i.  108 f.).  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  co-existence  in  the  NT  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  and  of  reward  according 
to  works  remains  one  of  the  antinomies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  wiiich,  if  the  Ritschlian  posi- 
tion be  refused,  no  satisfactory  synthesis  has  yet 
been  attained.  And,  further,  Ritschl  is  surely 
right  when  he  says  that  '  the  rubric  of  good  works 
is  unsuitable  as  a  comprehensive  designation  of 
the  ethical  side  of  Christianity'  (iii.  627,  Eng.  tr., 
p.  663).  The  phrase  'good  works'  suggests  just 
that  Pharisaic  atomism  which  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and,  while  emploj'ed  in 
the  NT  like  many  other  phrases  derived  from 
Jewish  thought,  it  is  not  one  in  which  the  specific 
genius  of  Christianity  comes  out,  but  rather  one  in 
connexion  with  \\liich  there  is  a  perpetual  danger 
of  a  reversion  to  a  lower  stage  of  religion. 

Literature. — The  usual  Biblical  Theologies  and  Histories  of 
Docma ;  also  the  threat  systematic  theoloEjical  works,  araonj; 
which  A.  Ritschl's  Uechi/trtigung  rtnd  Versohnunrj'-^,  Bonn, 
1889,  is  specially'  important  (Eng.  tr.,  JttMification  and  Recon- 
eiliation,  vol.  i.,  Kdinburgh,  1872,  vol.  iii. 2,  do.  1902,  vol.  ii.  still 
untranslated).  The  ^reat  monograph  on  merit  is  H.  Schaltz, 
'Der  sittliche  Bctfriff  des  Verdienstes  und  seine  Au(wendun<^^ 
auf  das  Verstandniss  des  Werkes  Christi,'  in  SK  ls\-n.  [1894J 
7-50,  245-313.  445-65S.  See  also  artt.  '  Verdienst'  and  '  Werke, 
giite,'  in  I'KE'.  ROBERT  S.  FRANKS. 

MERLIN. — The  name  Merlin  is  a  modification, 
first  found  in  its  Latinized  form  Merlinus,  of  the 
Welsh  Mynldin  or  Merddin.  That  the  latter  form 
in  Welsh  is  not  a  mere  orthographical  variant  of 
the  former  is  shown  by  a  line  of  the  pnet  Dafydd 
ab  Gwilym  (iiiiddle  14th  cent.),  which  attests  the 
pronunciation   with   e    in    the  first  syllable.     In 


raediasval  romance  Merlin  played  a  prominent 
part,  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Arthurian 
legend,  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  magician.  In  the 
earliest  references  which  we  have  to  hira  in  Welsh 
literature  he  appears  as  a  bard,  while,  later,  he  is 
represented  in  Welsh  and  other  proplietic  litera- 
ture as  a  seer,  until  finally,  in  the  Merlin  romances, 
his  character  as  a  magician  predominates.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Myrddin  or  Merddin  is  un- 
certain, and  it  is  only  by  accident  that  it  has  be- 
come identical  with  the  second  element  of  Caer 
Fyrddin,  the  Welsh  name  for  Carmarthen,  since, 
in  that  name,  Myrddin  (in  its  mutated  form  Fyrd- 
din) is  the  later  phonetic  equivalent  of  the  Celtic 
Mori-dunon  ('the  fortress  near  the  sea').  The 
reason  for  the  substitution  of  I  for  dd  (  =  soft  th)  in 
the  Latin  and  other  forms  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Probably  it  was  due  to  the  absence  of  the  soft 
sound  of  th  from  these  languages,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  for  substituting  for  it  some  other 
sound,  but  it  is  not  clear  why  that  sound  should 
have  been  I.  As  for  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  one  obstacle,  and 
that  a  doubtful  one,  to  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin  Martinus.  This  should  give  Merthin  (with 
hard  th),  but  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  this 
form  might  change  to  Merddin,  in  accordance 
with  a  Welsh  sound-change  of  th  to  dd  which 
operated  in  certain  words,  but  which  was  arrested 
before  it  afiected  all  instances  of  rth.  There  is 
probably  an  instance  of  this  sound-change  in  the 
place-name  Gogerddan,  in  Cardiganshire,  which 
doubtless  stands  for  'Gogertl-.an,'  another  form  of 
'  Gogarthan,'  a  diminutive  of  Gogarth  ('  an  emi- 
nence ').  This  derivation  of  Merddin  is  only  a 
possibility  ;  but,  if  it  is  sound,  it  is  just  conceivable 
that  some  of  the  early  legends  of  Merlin  contain 
distorted  accounts  of  St.  Martin,  to  whom  St. 
Ninian  is  said  to  have  dedicated  the  church  called 
Candida  Casa  or  Whithorn.  A  magician  called 
Melinus  is  mentioned  in  the  Vita  Patricii  of 
Jocelyn  (x.  79,  ed.  AS,  II  Mar.  [1865]  556),  written 
in  the  12th  cent.,  but  whether  or  not  the  name 
stands  for  Merlinus  is  uncertain ;  in  the  Vita 
Patricii  which  is  ascribed  to  Bede,  though  more 
probably  by  Mellanius  Probus  (ed.  J.  Colgan, 
Acta  Sanctorum  .  .  .  Hibernice,  Louvain,  1645-47, 
ii.  51-63),  he  is  called  Locrus.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Adamnan  in  his  Life  of  St.  Columba 
makes  no  mention  of  Merlin. 

I.  Merlin  in  Welsh  legend.— So  far  as  the 
earliest  allusions  to  Merlin  in  purely  Welsh  litera- 
ture are  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  his  name  be- 
longed to  the  same  legendary  zone  as  the  majority 
of  the  heroes  and  saints  commemorated  in  early 
Welsh  literature  and  included  in  early  Welsh 
genealogies,  namely  to  that  of  the  '  Men  of  the 
North,'  who  are  represented  as  having  come  into 
Wales  from  Northern  Britain,  more  especially 
from  the  region  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth.  This 
is  the  zone,  e.g.,  of  Cunedda  Wledig,  Urien  Rheged 
and  his  son  Owain,  of  St.  Kentigern  (the  patron 
saint  of  Glasgow  and  of  St.  Asaph),  Caw,  Rhvd- 
derch  Hael,  Gwenddolen,  Cynon  ab  Clydno  Eiddin, 
and  of  Arthur  himself.  The  d6bris  of  the  ancient 
British  legendary  cycle  is  to  be  found  in  Nennius, 
as  well  as  in  poems  of  the  Black  Book  of  Carmar- 
then, the  Book  of  Aneirin,  the  Book  of  Taliessin , 
and  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  while  fragments  of 
the  same  cycle  may  be  detected  in  the  Mabinogion, 
the  Triads,  and  the  Bruts.  It  is  in  the  Book  of 
Aneirin,  a  MS  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  containing 
much  older  material,  that  the  first  reference  to 
JNterlin  by  name  occurs  in  Welsh  literature,  in  the 
phrase  '  he  defended  the  fair  song  of  Mirdyn,'  the 
form  '  Mirdyn '  in  this  passage  being  undoubtedly 
a  variant  for  '  Myrdin,'  the  mediseval  Welsh 
equivalent  of  the  Myrddin  of  later  Welsh. 
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Since  it  is  clear  that  tlie  legend  of  Myrddin 
(Merlin),  in  its  eiirlier  developments,  must  have 
arisen  on  British  soil  and  have  heen  circulated  in 
the  ancient  British  tongue,  it  will  be  of  interest, 
before  considering  its  later  evolution  in  Latin  and 
other  non- Welsh  sources,  to  review  tlie  forms  in 
which  we  find  it  in  tl>e  literature  of  Wales.  In- 
fortunately,  the  Welsh  materials  of  tlie  Merlin 
legend  do  not  go  further  back  than  the  I'ith  cent., 
but  they  doubtless  embody  more  primitive  features, 
though  it  is  no  Ioniser  easy  to  determine  these 
elements  with  certainty.  The  Mynldin  legend 
owed  its  popularity  in  Wales,  in  the  12th  cent. 
and  later,  to  its  convenience  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
enunciation  of  prophecies  as  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  Welsh  in  their  struggle  against  the 
English.  Tn  this  form  of  the  legend  Myrddin  is 
represented  as  having,  in  the  battle  of  .Vrderydd 
(often  wrongly  written  Ardderyd),  caused  the 
death  of  the  .son  of  Ids  sister  Gwenddydd,  who 
apparently  was  tlie  wife  of  Rhyddenh  Uael,  a 
pnnce  of  fitrathclyde,  who,  in  the  battle  in  ques- 
tion, w.is  the  opponent  of  another  Northern  pnnce, 
Gwenddolcn,  with  whose  court  Myrddin  as  a  poet 
appears  to  have  been  coimected.  According  to 
this  Welsh  legend,  smitten  with  remorse,  he  flees 
in  his  frenzy,  under  the  pursuit  of  Rhydderch 
Hael  and  his  hounds,  to  the  Forest  of  Caledonia 
(Coed  Celyddon),  to  which,  in  Welsh  mediiBval 
legend,  allusion  was  sometimes  made  a.s  the  home 
of  sprites  and  departed  spirits.  In  his  llight  the 
bard's  sole  companion  is  a  little  jiig,  and  with  his 
companion  he  reaches  the  shelter  of  an  apple-tree 
in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  Under  this  apple-tree 
he  is  re|iresented  as  uttering  prophecies  concerning 
future  events  in  the  history  of  Wales.  It  would 
appear  from  some  of  Myrddin's  utteriinces  that, 
in  the  conv.-^e  of  bis  wanderings,  communications 
were  sometimes  nuade  to  him  by  a  female  friend, 
who  bears  in  Welsh  the  name  Clnvimbian  or  Chwi- 
plein,  who  is  probably  the  original  of  the  Viviane 
of  the  later  ^lerlin  romances.  It  is  possible  that, 
in  earlier  forms  of  the  legend  than  those  known 
to  us  from  Welsh  literature,  this  nymph  or  Egeria 
may  have  originally  played  a  less  shadowy  part 
than  that  which  comes  to  view  in  Welsh  12th  cent, 
legend,  when  the  chief  use  of  the  Myiddin  story 
was  as  a  vehicle  for  encouraging  vaticinations.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  in  no  part  of  early  Welsh  litera- 
ture, not  even  in  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen, 
which  was  written  in  the  Priory  of  Carmarthen 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  cent.,  is  there  any 
attempt  to  connect  Myrddin  with  Carmarthen  (in 
Welsh,  Ciier  Kyrddin),  as  was  done  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  Hence  we  may  concluile  that  the 
story  of  the  connexion  of  Merlin  with  the  North 
and  with  the  battle  of  Arderydd — fought,  according 
to  the  Avnnlcs  Camhrirr.  (ed.  Moniime.nta  hist. 
Brilannica,  i.,  London,  1848,  pp.  830-840),  in  A.D. 
.'J73— was  traditional  and  well-established.  The 
Northern  associations  of  the  story  are  further  con- 
tirmed  by  the  fact  that  Nennius  mentions  a  Riderch 
lien  {Hist.  Brit,  ad  ann.  597,  ed.  Mon.  hist.  Brit, 
i.  75),  who  is  probably  to  be  identilied  with  Rliyd- 
dercli  Hael,  while  the  life  of  St.  Kentigern  (xlv., 
ed.  and  tr.  A.  P.  Forbes,  Ifistorian.i  of  Scotland, 
v.,  Edinburgh,  1874)  names  a  KeilerecOi,  who  is 
doubtless  also  to  be  identilied  with  the  s.ame  person, 
and  a  Laloiken,  or  Laloicen,  whose  name  is  clearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Llallogan,  identified  with 
Myrddin  in  a  poem  purporting  to  be  a  conversation 
between  Mynidin  and  his  .sister  Gwenddydd,  found 
in  the  Bed  Book  of  Hcrgest  and  generally  known 
as  the  Kyvoessi  Myrdin  ('The  Conversation  of 
Myrddin')'.  H.  L.  I).  Ward  (in  Ronuxnia,  xxii. 
[1893]  504  fl".)  has  i>ublished  another  version  of 
the  Laloiken  storj',  from  two  fragments  in  the 
Brit.  MuH.,  and  luis  adduced  couclusive  evidence 


to  show  that  Llallogan  (Laloiken)  is  a  iiropcr 
name,  found,  e.q.,  in  a  Breton  document  called 
the  Bedon  Cart ulary  as  Lalocant  ami  Lalocan  (see 
Bomanin,  xxii.  504).  The  simpler  form  of  Llal- 
logan, Llallawc  (  =  Llallog),  is  probably  a  purely 
Welsh  variant.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  precise 
site  of  Arderydd  (given  in  an  older  form  in  the 
.liinales  Cambria;  as  Armterid)  has  not  been  lixed 
with  certainty,  the  usual  identification  with 
Arthurel  being  based  on  a  false  pronunciation,  but 
it  is  probable  tlmt  the  name  Gwenddolen  survives 
in  the  place-name  Carwbinelow  (Caer  Wenddolen) 
near  (Carlisle.  In  the  fragments  given  above, 
Laloiken  is  said  to  have  been  driven  mad  by  the 
events  of  the  great  battle  '  in  campo  inter  Litlel  et 
Carwanolow  situato.' 

The  attribution  of  prophecies  in  Welsh  literature 
to  a  bard  Myrddin  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
but  is  also  found  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  poet 
Taliessin,  in  whose  case,  as  in  that  of  Myrddin,  a 
legendary  nucleus  has  survived,  the  chief  feature 
of  which  is  an  account  of  his  transformations.  It 
is  probable  that  the  connexion  of  the  name  Talies- 
sin with  prophecy  was  earlier  than  that  of  Myrd- 
din, as  is  sugt'csted  by  a  statement  put  into  the 
month  of  the  latter  in  the  first  iiucm  of  the  Blnrk 
Book  of  Carmarthen,  in  a  dialogue  between  him 
and  Taliessin  about  the  battle  of  Arderydd,  to  the 
eftect  that  Myrddin's  prophecy  would  be  widely 
known  after  that  of  Taliessin.  The  conception 
of  a  poet  that  is  implied  in  the  utterance  of  such 
vaticinations  resembles  the  medireval  idea  of 
Vergil,  who  was  then  viewed  more  as  a  prophet 
and  magician  than  as  a  poet  (see  D.  Comparetti, 
Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Eng.  tr.,  E.  F.  M. 
Benecke,  London,  1895).  As  for  the  genesis  of 
such  prophecies  as  those  of  Myrddin,  the  original 
models  were  probably  the  so-called  6'i6////i'HcOrnc/(;.?, 
and  such  imitations  of  them  as  bridged  over  the 
time  between  the  period  of  their  composition  and 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  even 
later  there  was  a  congenial  mental  .atmosphere  for 
the  composition  of  prophecies  and  the  practice  of 
magic,  nor  was  an  interest  in  vaticinations  con- 
fined to  Wales,  as  may  be  seen,  e.g.,  in  the  popu- 
larity of  such  writers  of  prophecies  as  Atterhury, 
Bannister,  John  of  Bridlington,  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  and  others  in  England,  not  to  speak  of 
Merlin  himself. 

In  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (12tli  cent.) 
the  two  chief  forms  of  prophecy  that  are  associated 
with  the  Myrddin  legend  are  those  known  as  the 
Afallennu  ('The  Apple-trees')  and  the  Iloianau 
('The  Hails').  Botli  poems  contain  prophetic 
allusions,  mainly  to  events  of  the  ]2tli  cent,  in 
Wales.  The  former  poem  mentions  Coed  Celyddon 
('  the  forest  of  Caledonia'),  which  was  represented 
as  the  scene  of  the  Myrddin  legend,  as  well  as 
I'rydyn  (Pictland)  in  the  North,  Mon  (Anglesey), 
Ardudwy  (N.W.  Merioneth),  IJinwythwy  (near 
Carnarvon)  in  N.  Wales,  Cors  Fochno  and  Pum- 
lumon  (Plynlimmon)  in  Cardiganshire,  and  the 
rivers  Tawe,  Taf,  'reifi,  Towy,  Macliafwy,  and 
Edrywy  in  S.  Wales.  The  Hoianau  jioem  refers 
to  the  disagreement  lietween  Henry  li.  and  Henry 
III.,  and  also  to  the  Welsh  prince,  Llewelyn  ab 
lorwertli,  lord  of  Gwynnedd  or  N.W.  Wales. 
There  are  allusions  in  this  poem  to  Gwynedd 
(N.  W.  Wales),  and  to  Tir  Etlilin,  the  Land  of  the 
Heir-Apparent,  which  was  the  district  situated  in 
N.  Wales  b("tween  the  rivers  Conway  and  Clwyd. 
The  student  of  the  prophetic  allusions  of  these 
poems  wonld  do  well  to  consult  the  Introduction 
and  notes  of  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans's  edition  of 
the  BlackBook  of  Carmarthen.  Here,  again,  most 
of  the  topograpliical  allusions  are  to  idaccs  in  S. 
Wales,  such  as  Dyfed  (S.W.  Wales),  St.  Davids, 
Milford  Uaven,  Mynwy  (Moiimoutli),   y  Sarti'reu 
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and  Castell  Collwyn  in  Radnorshire,  together  with 
the  rivers  Taradj-r,  M\nwy  (the  Monnow),  Mach- 
afwy,  and  Teili,  while  there  are  also  allusions  to 
certain  famous  battles  of  early  Welsh  history, 
which  are  probably  taken  from  some  current 
bardic  list  of  such  battles. 

In  the  Book  of  Taliessin  (14th  cent.)  there  is  a 
similar  proplietic  poem  (but  without  any  account 
of  the  Myrddin  legend  itself),  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Myrddin  under  the  title  Arymes  Prydcin  Fawr 
('The  Prophecy  of  Great  Britain').  The  events 
whicli  are  foretold  are  similar  in  character  to 
those  of  the  AfaUenau  and  Homnau.  There  are 
other  poems  in  the  MS  which,  without  e.xpressly 
mentioning  Myrddin,  are  clearly  cognate  with  the 
Myrddin  poems  already  mentioned. 

In  the  AW  Book  of  Hergest  (14th  cent.)  there 
are  two  poems  which  have  clear  links  of  affinity 
with  the  AfaUenau  and  Hoianau,  but  which  may 
have  been  composed  later.  They  undoubtedly 
belong,  like  the  latter,  to  the  Welsh  Myrddin 
tradition.  These  two  poems  are  (1)  Kyvoessi 
Myrdin  a  Gwendyd  y  chtvaer,  '  The  Conversation 
of  Myrddin  with  his  sister  Gwenddydd,'  and  (2) 
Chcasgargerd  Vyrdin  yn  y  bed,  '  The  Diffused  Song 
of  Myrddin  in  the  grave.'  Though  there  are  allu- 
sions which  make  it  clear  that  their  writers  were 
familiar  with  the  legend  of  the  Northem  Myrddin, 
Myrddin  in  these  poems  is  little  else  than  the 
instrument  of  prophecy.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  a  common  feature  of  the  Myrddin  and 
other  prophecies  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  an 
expectation  of  the  return  of  the  princes  Cynan  and 
Cadwaladr  to  life,  in  order  to  lead  jointly  the 
Welsh  forces  to  victory  over  the  English. 

It  is  in  theKyvoessi  poem  that  theterm  Llallogan, 
already  mentioned,  occurs.  Though  this  word  is 
doubtless  in  origin  a  proper  name,  yet  W.  O. 
Pughe  (Nat.  Diet,  of  the  Welsh  Lang.',  Denbigh, 
1832,  s.v.)  interpreted  both  it  and  llallawg  as 
meaning  '  twih  brother.'  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  term  was  misunderstood  in  this  sense,  even  by 
the  author  of  the  Kyvoessi,  since  he  makes  Gwend- 
dydd speak  of  '  my  llallogan  Myrddin,'  while  the 
term  llallawg,  as  a  synonym  for  llallogan,  is  doubt- 
less invented  from  it  by  analogy.  In  the  original 
narrative  on  which  the  Kyvoessi  poem  was  based, 
Llallogan  was  doubtless  a  proper  name,  as  it  is  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Kentigern,  in  the  passage  '  in  curia 
eius(Rodarci)(erat)  homofatuusvocabuloLaloicen,' 
and  it  is  this  Laloicen  that  is  identified  in  the 
Scotichronicon  (iii.  31  ;  ed.  W.  Goodall,  Edinburgh, 
1759),  as  in  the  Kyvoessi  poem,  with  Merlin.  Poems 
xix.,  XX.,  and  xxi.  of  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest  (in 
Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales)  clearly  belong 
to  the  same  cycle  as  the  preceding. 

Occasional  references  to  Mjnddin  are  found  in 
the  Welsh  poets  of  the  Gododin  period  (A.D. 
1100-1300),  as,  e.g.,  in  CynddeUy's  Elegy  to  Owain 
Gu-i/nedd  (Myvyrian  Arehaiology  of  Wales'^, 
Denbigh,  1870,  p.  152*),  where  the  poet  says  that 
Owain  was  'fairer  than  Myrddin.'  G^^•ynfa^dd 
Brycheiniog,  too  (ib.  p.  193''),  speaks  of  the  Lord 
Rhys  of  Deheubarth  (S.  Wales)  as  having  been 
prophesied  by  Myrddin.  Elidr  Sais  (ib.  pp.  243', 
244°)  refers  to  Jlyrddin's  brilliancy  in  song,  and 
likewise  Gwilyni  Ddu  o  Arfon  (ib.  p.  277*)  speaks 
of '  the  excellent  Myrddin  of  the  stock  of  Meirchion.' 
The  poet  Sefny-n,  also,  in  an  elegy  on  lorwerth 
Gyrriog,  compares  the  dead  bard  to  Myrddin  (ib. 
p.  334'').  Further,  a  cynical  and  sarcastic  poet, 
Madog  Dwygraig,  satirizes  the  AfaUenau  in  one 
of  his  poems  called  Dyekan  i  Ferch  ('A  Satire  on  a 
Woman').  In  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  (poem  xxviii.) 
there  is  an  echo  of  the  fame  of  Myrddin  as  a 
poetic  lover,  while  in  poem  xlvii.  he  is  said  '  to 
nave  made  with  the  craftsmanship  of  love  a  house 
of  glass  about  a-uiistress.'     The  few  other  allusions 


to  Myrddin  in  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  are  unimportant. 
Later  legend  (see  MS  162  in  the  Peniarth  Collec- 
tion, now  in  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberyst- 
wyth, written  about  1600)  associated  Myrddin  with 
the  Island  of  Bardsey,  off  the  coast  of  Carnarvon- 
shire, and  located  his  grave  there  (cf.  R.  Higden, 
in  Polychronicon  [ed.  T.  Gale,  Oxford,  1691,  i. 
187]),  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  may  liave  had 
this  legend  in  view  when  he  spoke  of  Merlinus 
Celidonius'  grave  (see  below)  as  being  shown  near 
Nevyn  in  Carnarvonshire. 

That  Wales  was  not  without  an  interest  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Sibyl,  which  are  probably  the 
prototypes  of  the  Merlin  and  similar  vaticinations, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  MS  5  of  the  Peniarth 
Collection,  belonging  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
14th  cent.,  contains  a  Welsh  translation  of  the 
Sibylline  prophecies,  called  Llyma  Prophuydolyaeth 
Sihli  doeth  ('  Here  is  the  prophecy  of  the  wise 
Sibyl'),  based  on  the  De  Sihillis  of  Isidore  of 
Seville.  This  translation  is  also  found  in  the 
Red  Book  of  Hergest  (cols.  571'-577),  and  in  Peni- 
arth MS  14,  pp.  45-57.  The  latter  bears  the  title 
'  The  Sibyl's  Dream,'  and  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  It  differs  both  from  the  versions 
of  Peniarth  5  and  from  the  Red  Book  text.  The 
popularity  of  prophecies  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
century  in  Wales  is  further  shown  by  the  inclusion 
in  Peniarth  MS  3,  written  about  1300,  of  the 
Kyvoessi  poem,  together  with  the  AfaUenau  and 
Hoianau,  while  MS  20  of  the  same  collection  (15th 
cent.),  by  its  inclusion  of  the  same  poem  and  the 
addition  to  it  of  a  further  prophetic  extension, 
shows  that  this  popularity  continued.  This  is 
further  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  find  in  the 
Cwtta  Cyfarwydd,  a  MS  written  at  varying  dates 
from  1415  to  1456,  copies  of  the  AfaUenau  and 
Hoianau  with  the  Gwasgargerd  Vyrdin  poem  to- 
gether Avith  English  prophecies  by  Bridlington, 
Bannister,  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  and  others.  We 
find  the  AfaUenau  and  Hoianau  in  Peniarth  MS 
59,  a  MS  of  the  first  haU  of  the  16th  cent.,  while, 
in  the  latter  half  of  that  century  and  in  the  17th, 
the  Welsh  Myrddin  poems  still  continued  to  be 
copied,  as  we  see  from  Llanstephan  MS  41  (1610- 
30),  now  in  the  National  Library  of  Wales. 

In  the  foregoing  account  the  fortune  of  the 
Arderydd  or  Northem  legend  of  Merlin,  with  the 
associated  prophecies,  has  been  traced.  The 
Merlin  thus  depicted  is  sometimes  called  in  Latin 
'  Merlinus  Silvestris,'  and  in  Welsh  '  Myrddin 
Wyllt'  ('  Merlin  the  Wild') ;  while  another  Latin 
name  by  which  he  is  known  is  that  of  '  Merlinus 
Celidonius '  or  '  Caledonius,'  being  so  called  in 
order  to  distinguish  him  from  Merlinus  Ambrosius, 
who  is  a  creation  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth,  through 
the  substitution  of  Merlinus  for  the  Ambrosius  of 
a  narrative  which  Geoflrey  found  in  Nennius.  A 
later  MS  of  the  Annates  Cambriw,  in  its  account 
of  the  battle  of  Arderydd,  reflects  the  Merlinus 
Silvestris  tradition,  in  its  addition  to  tiie  original 
entry  of  the  words  '  inter  filios  Elifer  et  Guendoleu 
filium  Keidiau :  in  quo  bello  Guendoleu  eecidit : 
Merlinus  insanus  effectus  est.'  In  keeping  with 
the  Northern  conception  of  Merlin  already  men- 
tioned, but  also  influenced  by  Geoffrey's  account  in 
connexion  with  the  name  Laloicen,  the  Life  of 
St.  Kentigern  (Scotichronicon,  loc.  cit.)  refers  to 
Merlin's  suffering  in  the  words  that  are  put  into 
his  mouth  :  '  Ego  sum  Christianus,  licet  tanti  nomi- 
nis  reus,  olim  Guortigirni  vates,  Alerlinus  vocitatus 
in  liac  solitudine  dira  patiens  fata,'  though  the 
influence  of  Geoflrey  is  here  unmistakable  in  the 
reference  to  Vortigern. 

2.  The  Vita  Merlini. — This  is  a  Latin  hexameter 
poem,  giving,  in  verses  of  considerable  ease  and 
fluency,  an  account  of  Merlin's  life  and  adventnres. 
Nearly  all  wi  iters  upon  it  have  taken  it,  owing  to 
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its  dedication,  to  be  the  work  of  UeoHicy  of  Mon- 
mouth, but  the  legend  which  it  embodies  is  so 
entirely  dillerent  from  that  given  in  Geoffrey's 
llistoria  that  it  is  in  the  liighest  degree  improbable 
that  he  is  its  author.  The  legend  wliiili  it  in- 
corporates and  expands  is  essentially  that  of  the 
AVelsh  A/allenait  and  Iloianati  and  of  the  '  Laloicen' 
tradition  that  is  contained  in  the  Life  of  St.  Kenti- 
gern.  Ferdinand  Lot  has  published  an  analysis 
of  the  Vita  Merlini  [Annales  de  Bretnrfnr,,  xv.), 
and  has  shown  it  to  l)e  later  than  the  Ltaloicen 
fragments  already  mentioned  ;  but  he  too  readily 
assumes  that  Geoffrey  was  its  a\itlior,  and  goes  too 
far  in  seeking  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Vita 
Merlini  on  the  Welsh  Mj'rddin  poems  of  the  Black- 
Book  of  Carmai-then  and  of  the  Red  Book  of  Scigesf, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  poem  of  the  former, 
which  purports  to  be  a  dialogue  between  Myrddin 
and  Taliessin.  The  Latinized  proper  names  of  the 
Vita  Merlini  show  quite  clearly  that  they  were 
formed  by  some  one  who  was  familiar  with  the 
Welsh  names  of  the  Mvrddin  legend,  such  as 
Ganieda  for  Gwenddydti,  Telgesinus  for  Tali 
essin,  and  the  like.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
important  departures  from  the  Welsh  form  of  the 
legend,  as,  for  instance,  the  opposition  of  Guen- 
nolous  to  Merlin  ;  but  in  the  Vita  Merlini,  as  in 
the  Afallenau,  there  are  prominent  allusions  to 
apples,  and  the  whole  setting  of  the  Latin  poem 
and  of  the  Welsh  poems,  in  spite  of  certain  dis- 
ciepancies,  is  for  the  most  part  the  same.  The 
Vita  Merlini,  however,  contains  one  name,  Ma^l- 
dinus,  which,  as  Lot  has  pointed  out,  is  probably 
derived  from  an  Irish  rattier  than  from  a  Welsh 
source,  being,  in  all  likelihood,  tliat  of  the  hero  of 
the  voyage  of  M.-elduin.  Though  the  Vita  Merlin  i 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  some  one  other  than 
Geoffrey,  it  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  having 
been  written  about  1148,  while  he  died  in  1154. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Bishop  Alexander's  successor, 
Robert,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence 
at  the  court  of  Stephen.  The  poem  is  of  great 
interest  as  showing  the  popularitj'  of  the  Northern 
and  Welsh  type  of  the  Merlin  legend  in  cultured 
circles  in  Britain  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  familiarity 
with  Geoffrey's  history  is  already  shown  by  the 
reference  to  Vortigern  (1.  681). 

3.  Merlin  in  Geoffrey  and  in  the  Chronicles. — 
The  introduction  of  the  figure  of  Alerlin  into  the 
mediaeval  Chronicles  is  due  to  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  deliberately  transformed  the  Ambrosius 
of  one  of  his  sources,  Nennius,  into  Merlinus.  This 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  Prophecy  and  in 
the  last  part  of  the  preceding  book,  Geoffrey  calls 
Merlin  Ambrosius  Merlinus.  The  innovation  in 
question  was  first  made  by  Geoffrey,  when  he  pub- 
lished '  The  Prophecj'  of  Merlin '  as  a  separate  work, 
before  the  appearance  of  his  Ilistoria  Jicf/tnn  Brit- 
annice.  This  Prophecy  must  have  been  published 
early  enough  for  Ordericus  Vitalis  to  quote  from 
it,  as  he  does  in  bk.  xii.  of  his  History,  written 
about  1136  or  1137.  Later  it  was  incorporated  in 
Geoffrey's  Ilistoria,  and  forms  bk.  vii.  of  that  work. 
The  Ambrosius  with  whom  Geoffrey  identified 
Merlin  first  comes  to  view  in  Gildas  (de  Exeidio 
Britannia:,  xxv.,  ed.  Man.  hist.  Brit.  i.  15),  as 
Anibro.sius  Aurelianus,  but  the  lirst  to  make  him 
into  a  legendary  person  was  Nennius,  who  describes 
him  (xli.-xlv.j  as  a  child  without  a  father,  for 
whom  Vortigeni  searched,  by  the  advice  of  his 
sorcerers,  in  order  to  render  stable  the  foundations 
of  a  tower  that  he  was  building.  He  was  found, 
according  to  Nennius,  in  the  field  or  plain  of  Elleti, 
in  the  region  of  Gleguissing  (  =Glywyssing  in  Mon- 
mouthshire), and  in  Nennius's  narrative  lie  is  also 
associated  with  the  ancient  Carnarvonshire  fort  of 
Dinas  Emrys  (Emrys  being  the  Welsh  derivative  of 
Ambrosius),  near  Beddgelert,  and  is  represented  a,s 


a  sorcerer  (mafjtts),  who  prophesies  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  English  by  the  Welsh.  Ambrosius  in 
Geoffrey  appears  as  a  separate  character  ( Hist. 
Brit.  viii.  1),  but  the  r61e  which  he  plays  in  that 
author  was  filled  in  Nennius  by  Guorthemir 
(Vortimer).  It  is  Geoffrey,  too,  that  first  connects 
Merlin  with  Carmarthen  (Hist.  Brit.  vi.  17). 

Another  new  element  which  Geoffrey  introduced 
into  the  story,  and  which  became  a  notable  feature 
of  the  Merlin  romance,  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
boy's  father  was  a  supernatural  being  of  the  type 
known  by  the  name  of  incubus.  The  suggestion 
made  by  Nennius,  that  the  boy  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  consul,  is  omitted  by  Geoffrey.  The  idea 
of  introducing  an  incubus  into  the  story  probably 
came  from  a  reminiscence  of  the  |iseudo-Bede  (dc 
Elem.  Phil.,  bk.  i.  [Pi  xc.  1131]),  who  doubtless 
reflects  a  view  put  forward  by  St.  Augustine.  The 
germ  of  the  cc'-.oeption  of  Merlin  as  a  sorcerer  was 
already  in  Nennius,  and  the  idea  of  putting  pro- 
phecies into  his  mouth  was  ready  to  Geotl'rey's  hand, 
and  even  then  a  practice  of  the  times,  as  is  seen 
by  Geoffrey's  own  references  (ii.  9,  xii.  18)  to  the 
jirophesying  of  the  eagle  at  Shaftesbury.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  too,  quotes  prophecies  of  Merlin  that 
are  not  found  among  those  given  by  Geoffrey  (see 
R.  H.  Fletcher,  Arthurian  Material  in  the  Clironi- 
cles,  Boston,  1909,  p.  93,  note  1).  He  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  Merlinus  Ambrosius  and  Merlinus 
Silvestris  (or  Celidoniirs),  and  attributes  to  the 
former  only  prophecies  taken  from  Geoffrey,  and  he 
likewise  states  {Itin.  Camb.  ii.  6,  8)  that  he  dis- 
covered, in  an  out-of-the-way  locality,  a  copy  of 
the  prophecies  of  Merlinus  Celidonius  in  the  British 
tongue.  Geoffrey  gives  prominence  to  Merlin's 
powers,  not  only  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  magician, 
and  represents  him  as  one  whose  magic  power  con- 
veyed Stonehenge  from  Ireland  to  Salisbury  Plain 
and  changed  the  forms  of  Uther  and  his  companions. 
In  Geoffrey,  however.  Merlin  is  not  mentioned  later 
than  Uther's  reign,  but  subsequent  legend  and 
romance  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  associ- 
ate him  with  Uther's  son,  Arthur.  In  romance, 
Merlin,  as  a  magician,  tended  to  come  more  and 
more  into  prominence,  until  at  last  he  became  a 
figure  second  only  to  that  of  Arthur  himself. 

In  the  case  of  subsequent  chronicles  the  following 
points  may  be  noted.  The  Welsh  Brut  Tysilio,  an 
adajitation  of  Geoffrey's  History,  shows  a  develop- 
ment on  the  lines  of  the  later  Romances,  and  prob- 
ably under  their  influence.  For  example,  Merlin 
is  represented  as  owing  his  birth  to  the  machina- 
tions of  Lucifer  and  other  evil  spirits,  and  the  in- 
creased prominence  of  the  magical  conception  of 
his  character  is  seen  by  the  statement  that  he,  by 
his  magic  art  alone,  is  able  to  draw  the  stones  that 
are  to  be  carried  from  Ireland  to  Salisbury  Plain 
as  far  as  the  ships,  after  the  complete  failure  of  the 
warriors.  The  same  tendencies  may  be  noted  in 
Wace,  who  omits  Merlin's  prophecies,  with  the 
exception  of  those  about  Vortigern,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  unintelligible  to  lum,  while  he  invests 
Merlin  throughout  with  superhuman  powers,  and 
does  not  even  mention  any  mechanical  tissistance 
in  the  transmission  of  the  blocks  of  Stonehenge. 
Traces  of  romantic  influence  come  to  view  also  in 
the  Chronicle  called  Draco  Normannicus  (c.  1170; 
ed.  R.  Howlett,  Chron.  of  the  Reigns  of  Step/ten, 
etc.,  London,  1884-89,  ii.  ."i89-757),  which,  it  may 
be  stated,  contains  many  allusions  to  the  section  of 
Merlin's  prophecies  that  relate  to  the  first  half  of 
the  12tli  century. 

In  Layamon's  Brut  there  are  a  few  additional 
touches  "to  the  story  of  Merlin,  such  as  Merlin's 
explanation  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of 
the  tower  which  Vortigern  Wivs  trying  to  build  was 
the  fighting  of  two  dragons  with  one  another  at 
midnight.     In   this    narrative,   again,    there  is  a 
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marked  emphasis  on  the  supernatural  conception 
of  Merlin,  wliich  shows  itself  on  the  side  both  of 
supernatural  knowledge  and  of  supernatural  power. 
There  are  some  points  of  contact  in  the  narrative 
with  the  Vita  Merlini,  as  in  tlie  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Merlin  in  a  forest,  at  Uther's  instance, 
when  he  wished  for  his  aid  to  obtain  Igerne  as  his 
mistress. 

In  the  Latin  hexameter  poem  called  Gesta  Begum 
Britannia;  (ed.  F.  Michel,  London,  1862),  Merlin 
is  entirely  supernatural,  as,  e.g. ,  where  he  tran.smits 
the  stones  to  Stonehenge  bj'  means  of  magical  .songs, 
or  where  he  magically  changes  Uther's  form. 
Merlin,  too,  gives  Arthur  new  strength  in  his  con- 
test with  FroUo.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  link  with 
the  Vita  Merlini,  where  it  is  said  that  Arthur  was 
conveyed  to  an  ever-to-be-remembered  island,  on 
which  a  royal  maiden  dwelt.  In  the  case  of  other 
chronicles,  some  omit  the  prophecies  or  certain  of 
them,  as,  for  instance,  Alfred  of  Beverley  (c.  1150  ; 
ed.  T.  Hearne,  Oxford,  1716),  who  omits  most  of 
them,  and  Kichardus  Cluniacensis  (in  1162),  who 
omitted  the  prophecies  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Universal  Chronicle  (ed.  L.  A.  Muratori,  Antiqni- 
tates  Italicm  medii  asvi,  Milan,  1738-42,  iv.  1079- 
1104),  but  who  found  it  advisable  to  include  them 
in  his  second  and  third  editions.  Again,  it  is  clear 
that  all  chronicles  did  not  share  equally  in  the 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  Merlin  ;  e.g., 
Ralph  Niger  in  Lis  Chronicon  (ed.  R.  Anstrutlier, 
London,  1851)  has  a  mere  allusion  to  Merlin's 
transportation  of  the  stones  of  Stonehenge. 

There  are,  as  already  stated,  traces  in  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  of  an  attempt  at  the  fusion  and  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Caledonian  tradition  and  that  of 
Geofl'rey,  in  his  theory  of  the  existence  of  two 
Merlins.  He  follows  Geofl'rey  in  his  connexion  of 
Merlinus  Ambrosius  with  Carmarthen,  while  he 
knows  of  the  madness  of  Merlinus  Caledonius,  but 
attributes  it  not  to  remorse  at  ha^dng  killed  his 
sister's  son,  l»ut  to  fright  at  the  sight  of  an  appari- 
tion in  the  air.  Giraldus,  like  many  of  the  chron- 
iclers who  succeeded  Geofl'rey,  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  bringing  Merlin  down  to  the  time  of 
King  Arthur.  One  story,  which  Giraldus  records 
{Itin.  Camb.  ii.  6),  to  the  effect  that  Merlinus 
C'aledonius  had  been  found  near  Ne\'yn  in  Carnar- 
vonshire, is  probably  connected  with  the  legend 
that  associated  him  with  the  island  of  Bardsey. 
Merlin's  burial  appears  to  have  been  located  in 
some  traditions  at  Carmarthen,  where  a  '  Merlin's 
Grave '  was  pointed  out,  while  in  Scotland  it  was 
located  at  Drummelzier,  anciently  Dunmeller,  in 
Tweed-dale. 

The  wide-spread  popularity  of  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  two  Latin 
poems  appear  to  be  extant  embodying  a  number  of 
them  from  the  pen  of  a  Scandinavian  monk  called 
Gunlangus  Ijeiii  of  Thingeyra,  while  a  similar  MS 
in  the  Copenhagen  Library  was  translated  into 
English,  with  the  History  of  Hulfdan  Einar,  and 
published  in  London  in  1718  (see  San-Marte,  Die 
Sagen  von  Merlin,  Halle,  1853,  p.  18). 

In  1185-89  there  appeared  a  commentary  on 
the  prophecies  of  Merlin  by  Alanus  de  Insulis,  and 
in  1603  it  was  published  at  Frankfort.  In  this 
commentary  Alanus  testifies  to  the  existence,  in 
the  Brittany  of  his  day,  of  a  strong  belief  in  the 
prophecies  in  question.  Further,  John  of  Cornwall, 
a  disciple  of  Peter  Lombard,  commented  on  these 
prophecies  publicly  in  the  University  of  Paris  (see 
Prophet i(e  Merlini  citm  expositione  Johannii  Cor- 
nubiensis,  up.  K.  J.  Greith,  Spicileg.  Vatican., 
Frauenfeld,  1838,  p.  98).  The  credence  given  to 
the  Merlin  prophecies  continued,  in  Britain  and  in 
France,  well  into  tlie  17th  cent.,  if  not  later,  and 
(he  Council  of  Trent  sought  to  counteract  the  con- 
siderable effects  of  this  popularity  by  putting  the 


prophecies  on  the  Index.  A  similar  attitude  of 
mind  to  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  reflected  in 
the  work  called  Vincentii  Bcllovacensiii  Speculum 
Historiale  (xx.  20).  For  English  editions  of  the 
Life  and  Prophecies  of  Merlin,  see  Literature. 

4.  Merlin  in  romance. — Merlin  first  comes  to 
view  as  a  character  of  romance  proper  in  a  poem  of 
which  only  a  fragment  has  come  down  to  us,  prob- 
ably dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  and  usually 
attributed  to  Robert  de  Borron  (ed.  Paris  and 
Ulrich,  in  their  ed.  of  the  Huth  Merlin  ;  see  Lit.). 
This  poem  was  the  basis  of  a  French  prose  work 
which  forms  the  Romance  of  Merlin,  and  this, 
again,  is  thought  to  be  partly  the  work  of  the  same 
author.  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  forms, 
the  first  being  generally  called  the  'ordinary'  or 
■  vulgate'  Merlin,  while  the  second  is  known  as  the 
Suite  de  Merlin.  Of  the  latter  work  Malory's  first 
four  books  are  an  abridgment,  and  from  it  is 
derived  one  of  the  minor  Arthurian  stories,  namely 
that  of  Balin  and  Balan.  In  the  Merlin  romances, 
as  in  the  later  developments  of  the  Arthurian 
story  (see  Aethue,  Aethurian  Cycle),  there  Is 
an  ecclesiastical  or  theological  development,  the 
leading  motive  which  led  to  the  birth  of  Merlin 
being  the  conspiracy  of  the  world  ofi  demons  to 
produce  an  Antichrist,  who  would  be  the  means  of 
rendering  the  work  of  the  Incarnation  inefi'ective. 
Thus  the  birth  of  Merlin  is  represented  as  a  kind 
of  counter-incarnation,  and,  through  the  machina- 
tions of  the  demons,  he  is  brought  into  the  world 
as  the  child  of  a  woman  whose  family  has  been 
ruined  by  the  evil  spirits,  and  who  is  herself  seduced 
by  a  demon.  Providentially,  however,  Blaise,  the 
confessor  of  Merlin's  mother,  baptizes  the  child  as 
soon  as  it  is  born,  and  thereby  brings  it  into  the 
Christian  fold.  The  child,  nevertheless,  retains, 
though  a  Christian,  the  demonic  gifts  of  magic  and 
prophecy,  and  these  powers  he  puts  to  beneficial 
use  even  in  his  infancy,  by  saving  his  mother's  life 
and  startling  her  accusers  by  revealing  their  family 
secrets.  The  narrative  then  proceeds  on  the  lines 
of  Geoffrey's Zr2*<o?y  in  the  account  of  his  relations 
with  '\''ortigern,  Ambrosius,  and  Uther.  After 
this,  Arthur  is  represented  as  having  been  com- 
mitted as  an  infant  to  Merlin's  care,  and  Merlin 
bands  him  over  to  Antor,  who  brings  him  up  as 
his  own  son.  It  is  Merlin  Mho  reveals  to  Arthur 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  son  of  Uther  I'endragon  and 
Igerne,  and  it  is  to  Merlin  that  Arthur  looks  for 
guidance  and  counsel  during  the  earlier  period  of 
his  rule.  At  the  termination  of  this  period  Merlin 
vanishes  from  Arthur's  court.  The  stories  account- 
ing for  his  disappearance  vary  in  different  forms 
of  the  romance.  One  story  states  that  he  was 
betrayed  by  a  maiden  called  Niniane  or  'Viviane, 
probably  the  Chwimbian  of  Welsh  legend  ;  but  in 
some  versions  of  this  narrative  she  is  represented 
as  a  water-fairy,  in  others  as  a  king's  daughter. 
With  this  lady  Merlin  is  in  love,  and  she,  in  the 
spirit  of  Delilah,  obtains  from  him  the  secret  of  his 
magic  power,  and  uses  this  knowledge  to  cast  him 
into  a  profound  sleep  and  to  imprison  him  alive  in 
a  rocky  grave.  According  to  this  account,  Merlin 
uttered  a  loud  cry,  called  the  '  Brait,'  before  he 
died.  Apparently  this  form  of  the  story  was  the 
most  popular.  In  another  version  his  prison  is 
not  of  stone  but  of  air ;  and,  though  Merlin  in 
this  prison  can  see  and  hear  evei-ything,  he  can 
be  seen  by  none.  He  can  also  hold  converse 
with  wayfarers  who  pass  his  prison,  and  one  of 
these  happens  to  be  Gawain.  The  prose  Perceval 
contains  another  form  of  the  story,  according  to 
which  Merlin  is  not  imprisoned  ijy  his  mistress, 
but  retires  of  his  own  accord  to  an  edifice  called 
an  '  Esplumeor,'  which  he  himself  builds,  after 
which  retirement  he  is  never  more  seen.  The 
Romance   of   Merlin  eventuallj"    became   a   long 
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introductiuii  to  the  prose  Lancelot  and  to  the 
Arthurian  cycle  generally. 

The  Romance  of  Morlin,  as  already  indicated,  is 
to  be  found  first  iu  the  fragmentary  poeui,  attri- 
buted to  Robert  de  Borron,  giving,  however,  only 
the  introductory  part  of  the  story,  in  a  single  MS 
of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationnle,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
prose  version  based  on  this  poem  in  combination 
with  the  earlj-  histoiy  of  the  Grail,  which  bears 
the  name  Joseph  of  Arimnthea.  In  two  cases  the 
l^erlin  story  forms  a  small  Arthurian  cycle  through 
the  addition  of  a /"ertciv// and  a  Mort  Artus.  Uf 
the  'ordinary'  or  'vulgate'  Merlin,  which  is  a 
long  and  elaborate  romance,  several  copies  are 
ext-ant.  This  story  is  continued  in  two  forms,  each 
of  which  has  survived  in  a  single  MS.  One  of 
these  is  called  the  Huth  Merlin,  after  the  distin- 
guished jjatron  of  learning,  Alfred  Huth,  who  bore 
the  expense  of  its  publication.  It  is  a  version  of 
which  Malory  ma<le  use  in  his  rendering  of  the 
story,  and  the  Sjianish  and  Portuguese  translators 
also  based  their  versions  upon  it.  The  other  sequel 
is  JI8  337,  also  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale,  and 
is  called  by  Paulin  Paris  the  Livre  Artus. 

In  English  the  earliest  form  of  the  Merlin 
Romance  is  a  metrical  translation  called  Arthour 
and  Merlin,  which  was  made  from  French  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14tli  cent.  ;  and  a  later  transla- 
tion, generally  known  as  the  great  prose  Merlin, 
was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Spenser  {Faery  Queen,  canto  iii.)Jalludes  to  Merlin, 
and  there  is  reference  to  his  deception  by  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  in  Ariosto  (Orlando  furioso,  canto  iii. 
St.  10).  The  romantic  development  of  the  Merlin 
story  is  doubtless  mainly  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
French  Irouvires  to  bring  the  legend  of  Merlin, 
like  those  of  Arthur  and  Tristan,  into  harmony 
with  the  general  civilization  and  culture  of  their 
time.  In  the  19th  cent.  Tennyson  utilized  the 
Merlin  legend  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  gave 
a  version  of  his  own  of  the  character  of  Viviane. 

5.  Merlin  in  satire. — Like  the  other  medijeval 
romances,  that  of  Merlin  tended,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
more  critical  age,  to  provoke  satire,  and  so  it  is 
not  strange  that  Cervantes  ridicules  and  parodies 
it  in  his  Don  Quixote,  while  Rabelais  also  parodies 
the  prophecies  in  his  Pantagruilinc prognostication 
certaine,  veritable  ct  in/ailliUe,  composed  about 
1533,  while  in  his  Gargantua  he  exposes  the  life 
and  prophecies  of  Merlin  to  further  ridicule.  The 
contrail  between  the  spirit  of  Cervantes  or  Rabelais 
and  that  which  delighted  in  the  prophecies  and 
romance  of  Merlin  illustrates  the  change  from 
the  characteristic  mental  attitude  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  that  of  later  times. 
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MESMERISM.— See  Htpnotism. 
MESSALIANS.— See  Euchites. 

MESSIAH.  — I.  Scops  of  tbb  article.— 
Much  confusion  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  term 
'  Messianic  '  is  used  in  a  much  wider  range  of  mean- 
ing than  '  Messiah.'  It  has  come  to  be  applied  by 
Christian  writers  to  everything  in  the  OT  which  is 
thought  to  refer,  however  vaguely,  to  the  coming 
and  work  of  Christ  or  to  the  Church,  while,  even 
where  this  implication  is  wanting,  it  is  given  very 
generally  to  all  passages  which  speak  of  the  hope 
of  a  better  and  glorious  future.  '  Messiah,'  on 
the  other  hand,  refers  definitely  to  a  person,  and 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  term  '  Messianic ' 
should  be  confined  to  passages  which  imply  the 
coming  of  an  extraordinary  person,  normally  re- 
garded as  a  king,  who  is  to  be  in  a  special  sense 
sent  and  endowed  by  God,  and  whose  advent  is  to 
mark  the  end  of  a  world-age.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  an  advantage  if  the  looser  use  of  'Messianic' 
could  be  dropped  ;  it  suggests  that,  in  the  hope  of 
a  Golden  Age,  the  principal  and  original  element 
was  the  expectation  of  a  Saviour- King,  wliich 
might  here  and  there  be  ignored,  or  which  might 
be  assumed  to  be  implied  even  where  it  was  not 
actually  mentioned.  In  fact,  however,  the  reverse 
is  the  case  ;  the  oldest  and  the  most  general  ex- 
pectation is  that  of  the  era  of  happiness,  and  with 
this  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  was  sometimes  com- 
bined in  later  times.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  a 
majority  of  the  OT  passages  which  deal  with  the 
hopes  of  a  glorious  future  do  not  speak  of  the 
King  of  the  future  at  all  ;  Jahweh  Himself  is  the 
agent  of  deliverance  and  of  judgment :  He  alone 
is  Saviour  and  Redeemer  in  the  OT ;  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  or  the  dynasty  of  its  kings,  is  the 
object  of  His  favour.  In  such  cases  the  Christian 
interpreter  may  have  good  ground  for  mainttiihing 
that,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  such  hopes 
were  realized  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  histori- 
cally they  are  not  the  same  as  the  expectation 
of  a  Mes.siah,  and  can  be  called  Me.s.sianic  only  in 
the  lax  sense.  All  this  wider  expectation  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  eschatology  iq.i'-),  and  this  article 
will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Messiah  in  the  strict  sense,  and  the  term 
'  Messianic  '  will  be  used  only  in  connexion  with 
him.  It  may  be  added  that,  while  eschatology 
does  not  always  imply  a  Messiah,  neither  docs  the 
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Messiah  himself  always  appeal'  in  a  strictly  escha- 
tological  setting. 

II.  Meahiko  of  TBE  word.  —  The  term 
'  Messiah '  represents  the  Heb.  Maslilah,  the 
Aram.  M'slitha,  'anointed  one.'  It  is  used  quite 
generally  in  the  OT  as  an  epithet,  botli  of  priests 
(Lv  4^  6^^  etc.,  and  perhaps  Dn  9-')  and  of  kings, 
esp.  of  Saul  (1  S  12^  etc.),  while  in  Is  45'  it  is 
applied  to  Cyrus.  Nowhere  in  the  OT  does  it 
occur  in  its  later  technical  sense,  which  is  first 
found  in  Enoch  and  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see  below, 
IV.  I).  In  the  OT  language  any  Jewish  king  is 
'  the  Lord's  anointed,'  and  the  phrase  is  in  no  way 
confined  to  a  single  pre-eminent  king.  In  Ps  105'° 
and  1  Ch  16"^  'anointed  ones'  occurs  in  the  plural, 
of  the  patriarchs.  Dalman'  suggests  that  Messiah 
in  its  later  sense  is  a  shortened  form  of  'Jlivh's 
Anointed,'  and  that  no  single  passage  of  tlie  OT 
was  responsible  for  its  adoption. 

'  Christ '  is,  of  course,  Xpiaris,  the  Gr.  equivalent, 
which  translates  the  Heb.  Mashlah  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  In  view  of  discussions  connected  with  its 
use  in  the  NT,  it  is  well  to  note  that  it  is  some- 
times used  without  the  article  even  when  it  is  an 
epithet  standing  in  apposition  to  a  proper  name 
—e.a.,  1  S  '26»- ''. 

The  general  significance  of  anointing  is  discussed 
in  the  art.  under  that  heading.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  '  Messiah '  did  not  become  a  technical 
term  till  late,  the  primitive  meaning  of  anointing 
is  quite  irrelevant  in  considering  the  ideas  associ- 
ated with  the  figure ;  e.g.,  even  if  it  he  true  that 
anointing  was  originally  transferred  from  the 
image  of  the  god  to  the  king,  we  cannot  argue 
that  the  Messiah  was  regarded  as  a  divine  being. 
Anointing  had  come  to  denote  the  two  ideas  of 
consecration  and  endowment. 

III.  Teaching  of  the  OT.— In  order  to  dis- 
cover the  general  trend  of  the  OT  teaching  it  is 
essential  firs^t  to  discuss,  however  briefly,  the 
exegesis  of  the  separate  passages  which  speak, 
or  may  be  reasonably  thought  to  speak,  of  the 
coming  of  a  Messiah ;  in  no  other  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  realize  the  precise  extent  and  nature  of 
the  hope.  The  examination  is  complicated  not 
merely  by  difficulties  of  interpretation,  but  also  by 
questions  as  to  authenticity  and  date.  Here  it' 
should  be  noted  that,  if  critics  reject  as  late  certain 
passages  wliich  refer  to  the  Messiah,  it  is  by  no 
means  always  from  any  a  priori  un^^  illingness  to 
allow  the  Messianic  hope  to  be  of  early  date  or 
to  find  it  in  a  particular  prophet,  but  because  on 
external  evidence  such  passages  seem  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  context.  In  many  cases  they 
presuppose  the  Exile  in  a  way  which  seems  to  be 
impo.ssible  in  a  pre-Exilio  writer ;  in  others  the 
note  of  hope  and  promise  seems  to  nullify  tlie 
message  of  judgment  and  punishment  which 
occupies  the  central  place.  Here  the  criterion  to 
be  applied  is  a  very  delicate  one.  How  far  did 
threats  and  promises  actually  exist  side  by  side  in 
the  message  of  the  same  prophet  ?  At  what  point 
do  the  promises  become  so  contradictory  of  the 
threats  that  they  can  be  regarded  only  as  later 
insertions?  However  these  questions  may  be 
answered  in  any  particular  case,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  that,  wlien  a  pass.age  is 
regarded  as  'unauthentic'  and  late,  it  does  not 
lose  its  value,  either  historical  or  religious  ;  and 
it  still  remains  evidence  of  the  Messianic  liope, 
only  in  a  diflerent  age  and  circle  from  that  to 
which  it  is  commonly  assigned.  The  principle  being 
admitted  that  the  prophetic  books  are  composite 
works,  comprising  elements  of  various  periods,  each 
case  must  be  judged  solely  on  its  merits. 

I.  The  data.— It  will  be  well  to  begin  with  2S  7 

1  The  Words  nf  Jesu»,  p.  291  ;  see  p.  292  for  later  Jewish  use 
of  the  term. 


as  the  passage  which  is  most  clearly  typical  of 
the  OT  belief,  at  any  rate  on  one  side.  It  seems 
to  be  Deuteronomic  in  tone,  and  can  hardly  be 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Its  main  pur- 
port is  to  insist  on  the  permanence  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty  (vv."-  '*).  In  its  context  this  is  contrasted 
with  the  fall  of  Saul's  house  (v.'°),  but  we  may 
also  assume  an  implied  contrast  with  the  various 
short-lived  dynasties  of  the  Northern  Kingdom 
(cf.  Hos  8^).  The  passage  itself  does  not  speak  of 
any  single  pre-eminent  or  final  successor  of  Da\'id 
and  is  in  no  way  eschatological,  but  precisely  in 
proportion  as  the  actual  occupants  of  the  throne 
proved  themselves  unworthy  would  it  be  natural 
to  look  for  some  one  king  who  could  realize  the 
ideal.  And,  if  at  the  same  time  there  were  otlier 
expectations  of  a  wonderful  Saviour,  the  two  lines 
of  hope  would  easily  coalesce.  At  any  rate,  the 
personal  Messiah  in  the  OT  is  nearly  always 
associated  with  tlie  Davidic  dynasty,  and  the 
references  in  the  early  prophets  which  have  any 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  Messianic  are  all  connected 
with  it.  They  may,  indeed,  be  older  than  2  S  7, 
and  in  any  case  this  passage  will  hardly  be  the 
origin  of  the  hope ;  it  rather  embodies  and  gives 
literary  form  to  something  which  alreadj'  existed. 

In  Am  Q"-"  there  is  a  promise  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Davidic  dynasty,  with  no  reference  to  a 
personal  Messiah,  but  the  passage  is  almost  cer- 
tainly an  Exilic  addition  (so  J.  Wellhansen,  K. 
Marti,  G.  A.  Smith,  etc.,  though  S.  K.  Driver* 
defends  it  with  some  hesitation). 

In  Hosea  it  may  not  be  necessary,  with  Marti 
and  Volz,  to  reject  all  passages  which  speak  of 
future  happiness,  but  the  only  verse  which  is  in 
any  way  Messianic  in  the  strict  sense  is  3",  '  After- 
ward shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king.'  Here, 
again,  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  Davidic  dynasty ; 
but  either  the  whole  verse  or  at  least  the  words 
'  David  their  king '  are  of  doubtful  authenticitj'. 

The  crux  of  the  question  with  regard  to  early 
Messianic  prophecy  is  reached  when  we  come  to 
Isaiah. 

{a)  Is  7'''*-.t— Until  a  new  factor  was  introduced 
by  considerations  derived  from  comparative  re- 
ligion, it  was  becoming  generally  agreed  that  the 
passage  had  no  reference  to  tlie  birth,  miraculous 
or  otherwise,  of  a  Saviour-child  or  king  at  all. 
As  Gray  points  out,  the  promised  sign  is  not 
necessarily  a  marvel  or  miracle  (cf.  Ex  3'-,  1  S 
2"*-),  but  is  to  be  found  '  in  the  chain  of  events 
predicted.'  By  the  time  a  child  shortly  to  be  born 
reaches  a  certain  age  the  promised  deliverance 
will  have  come.  His  name  Immanuel  does  not 
imply  the  divinity  of  the  child,  or  even  that  he 
will  play  a  r61e  as  God's  agent  in  tlie  deliverance 
(as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  the  least  hint 
that  he  does  anything  of  the  sort),  hut,  after  the 
common  Hebrew  usage,  expresses  the  point  of 
view  of  the  parents  ;  It  is  the  reverse  of  Ichabod 
(1  S  4-').  H.  Gressmann,t  however,  and  others 
argue  that  the  passage  is  intelligible  only  if  we 
suppose  an  already  existing  belief  in  the  advent  of 
a  divine  Saviour-child,  who  is  to  be  bom  mysteri- 
ously. On  this  view  the  virgin  is  '  the  virgin  of 
prophecy,'  the  mother  spoken  of  in  the  tradition  ; 
'  butter  and  honey  '  are  the  food  of  the  gods,  as  in 
Iranian  and  Greek  myth  ;  and  the  whole  passage 

'Cambridge  Bible,  'Joel  and  Amos,'  Cambridge,  1897.  ii. 
1190. 

t  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  very  full  and  excellent 
discussion  of  this  and  the  otlier  Isaianic  passages  in  G.  B. 
Gray,  ICC,  'Isaiah,'  Edinburgh,  1912. 

J  Der  Ursprunfi  der  israetitiiick-jiidlAchen  Eschatologie, 
Gottingen,  1906,  p.  272  ff.;  A.  Jeremias,  BahylonischtD  im 
Neuen  Testament,  Leipzig,  1905,  p.  64  ff.  ;  0.  F.  Burney,  JThSt 
X.  [1908-09]  680  ff.  For  criticism  see  C.  Clemen,  Frimitim 
Christianity  and  its  Non-Jewish  Sources,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh, 
1912,  p.  143. 
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lias  a  iiiytliolopical  background.  The  theory  has 
an  unilcniable  fiiscination,  but  its  main  hypotliesis 
cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  proved  (see  below,  2  ((/)). 
In  this  case  it  rests  on  the  probably  false  assump- 
tion that  the  sign  must  be  of  a  miniculous  nature. 
Further,  neither  tlie  article  nor  the  noun  in 
hnaliiidh  requires  tlie  meaninj;  put  uiion  it.  If 
we  reject  the  reference  to  the  wife  ot  Isaiah  or 
Ahaz  or  to  some  other  particular  mother,  the 
definit*  article  may  be  generic  as  in  Am  3'^,  wliile 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  'ahndh  does  not 
necessarily  denote  virginity,  and  is  certainly  not 
tlio  word  which  would  have  been  chosen  if  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  birth  without  a 
human  father  had  been  the  point  to  be  emphasized. 
'Butter  and  honey'  may  be  merely  a  symbol  of 
plenty,  a  variant  of  the  common  '  milk  and  honey.' ' 
IJut  perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  the  mytho- 
logical view  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  to  which 
attention  lias  already  been  called,  that  Immanuel 
does  not  play  any  part  in  the  <leliverance,  nor 
does  he  afxerwards  appear  as  a  factor  in  this  or 
any  other  prophet's  liopes  for  the  future.  Tlie 
apparent  reference  to  Immanuel  in  8*  is  quite 
meaningless  ;  there  has  been  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  child  is  the  king  to  whom  the  land  be- 
longs, and  we  should  probably  read  with  LXX 
'for  God  is  with  us'  (cf.  v.'")." 

(i)  Is  9^"-  is  a  passage  of  a  very  different  char 
acter.  We  have  here  a  true  Davidic  Messiah,  but 
it  is  important  to  note  tliat  the  restoration  is  the 
work  of  Jahweh  Himself ;  the  child  is  not  him- 
self a  conqueror,  but  is  born  to  be  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  fourfold  name  is  remarkable,  and,  as  Gray 
points  out,  '  mighty  God'  must  not  be  toned  down 
to 'mighty  hero  ' ;  it  is  unique  in  the  OT.  Clemen' 
admits  that  all  four  titles  are  '  perhaps  mytho- 
logical,' and  the  passage  suggests  the  inlluence  of 
the  Hiifstil  (see  below).  The  child  apparently 
ascends  the  throne  at  once — a  suggestion  that  it  is 
empty  at  the  lime  of  his  birth  ;  this  may  perhaps 
imply  an  Exilic  date,  tliough  there  is  nothing  else 
in  the  passage  itself  which  necessitates  its  being 
placed  later  tlian  Isaiah.*  It  is,  in  fact,  the  clear- 
est and  best  passage  to  establish  an  early  expecta- 
tion of  aMessiah.  Itis,  however,  very  remarkable 
that  the  passage  seems  to  have  had  no  influence 
on  later  literature,  being  never  referred  to  either 
in  the  OT  or  in  the  Apocalypses  or  the  NT.' 

(c)  Is  l)'"-  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  influence 
on  later  thought,  and  lies  behind  the  picture  of  the 
Me.ssiah  as  drawn  in  many  apocalyptic  passages  ; 
in  particular,  the  term  '  Branch'  became  teclinical. 
Here,  again,  the  Messiah  is  Davidic,  with  a 
special  endowment  of  the  Spirit.  We  note,  too, 
tne  stress  laid  on  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age — a 
feature  which  may  be  derived  from  foreign  my- 
thology. At  any  rale,  we  have  the  Davidic  Messiah 
in  a  clearly  eschatylogical  setting;  v.'  seems 
to  imply  a  date  after  oKG  B.C.  ;"  the  metaphor  is 
that  of  a  tree  cut  dowri  to  the  stump  and  sending 

1  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter  on  the 
vexed  question  whether  the  passage  is  u  tiireat  or  a  promise  ; 
in  either  case  we  nnist  suppose  a  certain  amount  of  later  in- 
sertions or  of  combination  of  passajjes  written  at  different 
periods.  Those  who  re^^^ard  the  passage  as  a  threat  take 
'  butter  and  honey  '  as  a  symbol  of  scarcity  and  nomadic  fare — 
a  view  which  Gray  criticises  severely. 

2  The  fact  that  the  LXX  has  this  rendering  here  suggests 
that  its  rendering  irapQivoi  in  71*  does  not,  as  is  oft«n  argued, 
imply  that  it  interpreted  the  passage  Messiaiiically.  For,  if  it 
had  done  so,  it  would  surely  not  have  dropped  the  only  other 
]>oa^ible  reference  to  the  divine  child. 

»P.  lir>. 

*  See  Oray,  ad  loc.  (p.  168),  for  a  rriticisni  of  R.  11.  Kennett's 
argrument  {The  Comporititm  of  the  Book  of  Inaia/i.  London, 
1910,  p.  71)  that  the  word  used  for  'boot'  means  a  military  boot 
worn  Dv  Syro-(jreek  soldiers,  this  implying  ft  Moccabean  date, 
flray  himself  leaves  the  date  open. 

*  Palnian,  p.  317,  n.  1. 

«  S'»  fJray,  etc.  ;  l>ri\er,  B.  Puhm,  and  G.  \.  Smith,  how. 
ever,  keep  the  Isaianic  date;  see  II OH  ii.  488,  for  Smith's 
arguments. 


out  fresh  shoots,  which  would  describe  exactly 
the  revival  of  the  kingdom  after  its  ruin  at  the 
fall  of  Jenisalem. 

Mic  5^-  is  peculiarly  difficult.*  Omitting  minor 
questions  of  reading  and  exegesis,  the  main  points 
areas  follows,  (it)  The  passage  follows,  though  it 
may  not  be  originally  connected  with,  an  e.sciiato- 
logical  passage  in  ch.  4  (cf.  Is  2)  where  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  Messiah.  (6)  It  speaks  of  a  Messianic 
king  born  at  Bethlehem  Ephratliah,  and,  there- 
fore, Davidic ;  in  spite  of  his  humble  origin  (so 
G.  A.  Smith,  T/ie  Twelve  Propluts,  London,  1896,  i. 
413fr.),  he  is  to  be  a  great  and  apparently  a  peace- 
ful ruler.  Is  more  than  this  hinted  at'/  In  par- 
ticular, does  v.-"*  imply  pre-existence  or  merely 
the  antiquity  of  the  family  from  which  he  springs  ? 
And  what  is  the  meaning  of  '  she  which  travaileth  '  ? 
CJressmann  and  others  explain  it  of  the  divine 
mother,  and  d.  M.  P.  Smith  admits  this,  but 
regards  the  verse  as  a  late  gloss,  implying  a 
Messianic  interpretation  of  Is  7'*;  the  change  of 
per.son  from  1>oth  v.-''  and  v.*  is  very  awkward, 
and  so  is  the  contradiction  between  Jahweh's 
abandonment  of  His  people  and  the  previous  verse. 
But,  even  if  a  mysterious  birth  is  hinted  at,  there 
is  no  .suggestion  that  the  mother  is  a  virgin  or  that 
the  child  is  in  any  way  connected  with  Immanuel. 
Whatever  the  date  of  the  verse,  it  is  far  better  to 
follow  some  of  the  older  commentators  (Calvin, 
Orelli,  etc.)  and  see  in  the  phrase  a  reference  to 
the  birth-Jiangs  of  Zion  in  4"'-,  where  exactly  the 
same  word  is  used  for  'travaileth,' while  in  both 
passages  the  return  of  the  remnant  is  referred  to 
(cf.  Hos  13",  Is  26",  where  the  same  figure  of 
travail  is  used).  '  She  which  travaileth '  is,  there- 
fore, Zion  personified,  (c)  Verse  ^  certainly  implies 
that  there  is  no  reigning  king  and,  therefore,  sug- 
gests an  Exilic  date,  (r/)  Verse  **•  seem  to  belong 
to  a  difl'erent  prophecy  (tr.  'This' — not  'This 
man' — 'shall  be  our  protection').  The  Messiah 
drops  out,  and  the  conhdence  of  the  passage  rests 
on  a  diflierent  basis.t 

In  .Teremiah  the  main  stress  is  laid  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Davidic  line,  and  this  figures 
prominently  in  the  book  as  we  have  it — a  feature 
which  is  significant  in  view  of  the  Deuteronomic 
origin  of  the  fundamental  passage  1  S  7.  In  'J3**'I 
we  have  the  righteous  Branch  or  Shoot  (setnuh,  not 
neser  ,  as  in  Is  11),  with  the  name  Jahweh  SidqenO, 
'  'The  Lord  our  Ilighteousness,'  perhaiis  witli  an 
ironic  reference  to  Zedekiah,  the  reigning  king. 
But  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  parallel  passage  (33")  shows  that  the  main 
stress  IS  on  the  dj'nasty  rather  than  on  any  single" 
or  final  representative,  and  this  feature  appears 
clearly  in  1'-'  '-2*  ('  kings  sitting  upon  the  throne 
of  David  '),§  while  in  33""'  a  very  special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  covenant  with  David,  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  he  should  never  want  a  successor. 
In  30^  ('  they  sliall  serve  the  Lord  their  tiod,  and 
David  their  king,  whom  I  will  raise  up  unto 
them ')  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  each  successive 
representative  rather  than  to  any  single  descendant, 
or  to  a  belief  in  the  actual  return  of  David  him- 
self. Finally,  we  note  that  Jahweh  Himself  is  con- 
sistently the  agent  of  deliverance,  the  Davidic  king 
appearing  only  after  the  salvation  is  completed. 
->  'The  general  presentation  in  Ezekiel  agrees  with 
that  of  Jeremiali.  We  have  references  to  '  David 
my  servant,'  as  the  ruler  of  the  future  (34"  37-'), 
with  pictures  of  the  Golden   Age  and   a  strong 

•  See  J.  M.  P.  Sniitli,  ICC,  '  Micah,  Zeplianiah  and  Nahum,' 
Edinburgh,  1912,  ad  toe.  ;  Gressmann,  pp.  278.  284. 

t  P.  Haupt,  in  Trans,  of  the  Congretn  Jur  the  Iliilori/  of 
lUligions,  Oxford,  1908,  I.  268,  argues  for  a  Maccabean  date  ; 
so  Marti. 

1  C.  H.  Cornill  nnd  Marti  ai-rept  Ibe  passa-.-o  ns  '.'cnuine. 

}  Soin:ii»'2.:>tlif  rulers  in  the  h.iiip.  (iitiir.?  ore  shepherds,  in 
the  plural  (cf.  the  '  saviours  ou  mount  Zion,'  Ub  -i). 
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stress  on  the  presence  of  Jahweh  Himself.  In 
IT--"'  the  ledav  twig  planted  on  the  mountain  of 
the  height  (jf  Israel  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  (?)  and  Jeremiah,  while  '  until 
he  come  whose  right  it  is'  (21-'')  suggests  the 
Shiloh  prophecy  of  Gn  49'"-.*  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  ideal  State  of  chs.  40  If.  the  '  Prince '  is  only 
one  of  a  series  of  kings,  and  plays  a  very  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  reformed  Jerusalem.  The 
general  impression  given  by  Ezekiel  is  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  popular  hopes  of  an  individual 
Messiah  and,  in  particular,  \vith  the  promises 
attached  to  the  Davidic  dynasty  ;  these  were  too 
strong  to  be  entirely  ignored,  but  the  priest- 
prophet  himself  had  little  real  interest  in  them. 

In  Hag  2^  Zerubbabel  is  to  be  the  ruler  in  the 
Messianic  Age.  So  in  Zee  3*  6'^  t  he  is  the  '  Branch ' 
and  the  servant  of  Jahweh.  The  importance  of 
the  passages  is  twofold  :  (a)  we  have  the  first 
undoubted  example  of.  the  identification  of  a 
higtorical  person  with  ^lie  Messiah  ;  (b)  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Branch  shows,  even  more  decisively 
than  in  Ezekiel,  that  earlier  prophecies  were  being 
studied  and  interpreted  in  accordance  with  con- 
temporary conditions. 

Zee  9'  belongs  to  another  and  a  later  prophecy. 
Though  the  ass  may  originally  have  been  the 
symbol  of  royalty  (cf.  Gn  49"),  it  here  stands  for 
hmuUity.  The  king  is  victorious  over  his  enemies 
('saved  rather  than  'having  salvation'),  but  the 
stress  is  on  the  peaceful  character  of  his  rule.  He 
is  not  explicitly  Davidic. 

In  the  Psalms  we  are  concerned  with  a  group  of 
royal  Psalms,  especially  2,  45,  72,  89,  110,  132. 
Here  we  are  met  with  almost  insoluble  problems  as 
to  date,  since  there  is  not  even  the  a  prion  pre- 
sumption which  we  have  in  the  case  of  passages 
which  stand  in  the  writings  of  a  particular  prophet. 
Further,  we  must  allow  for  the  possibility  of 
glosses  in  the  course  of  the  many  editings  through 
which  the  v£(riou9  Psalters  passed  ;  such  glosses 
may  have  emphasized  a  supposed  Messianic  refer- 
ence—e.y.,  Ps  72*''=.t  In  all  these  Psalms  we  find 
startling  language  used  of  kings,  the  extent  of 
their  dominion,  and  their  power,  usually  with 
stress  on  the  Davidic  covenant.  It  is  common 
ground  that  such  language  was  never  strictly  true 
of  any  Israelite  king  in  either  kingdom.  Are  these 
.  Psalms,  then,  addressed  to  the  expected  Deliverer 
of  the  future,  i.e.  to  the  Messiah?  'The  (jjijectipn 
to  this  view  is  the  strong  impression  made  in  most 
cases  that  a  definite  living  king  is  addressed  ;  e.g., 
Ps  45  is  clearly  an  actual  marriage  song  and  is 
accepted  as  such,  e.ff.,  by  Kirkpatrick  and  Briggs. 
And,  if  some  of  these  Psalms  are  to  be  understood 
historically,  the  general  similarity  of  language 
suggests  that  the  same  principle  is  to  be  applied  to 
all.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,§  in  fact,  argues  that  all 
have  a  primary  historical  reference,  of  course  with- 
out prejudice  to  their  spiritual  application.  In 
interpreting  the  language  we  are  helped  by  the 
existence  of  the  Hofstil,  or  '  Court  style,'  to  which 
Gressmann  ||  and  others  call  attention.  Exagger- 
ated language  of  this  kind  was  a  regular  feature  of 
the  court  addresses  and  poems  in  honour  of  Oriental 
monarchs;  cf.  the  language  of  Ps  21*-',  which  is 

*  As  showing  that  earlier  prophecies  were  by  this  time 
definitely  studied,  see  38'",  where  there  is  a  re-editing  of 
Jer  3-^,  Zeph  1". 

t  The  text  is  in  disorder ;  Zerubbabel  must  have  been  origin- 
ally mentioned  in  6";  ct.  'crowns'  in  the  plural  and  'them 
both '  in  v.is.  Possibly  when  the  power  was  centred  in  the  hiph 
priest  the  text  was  deliberately  altered,  giving  us  perhaps  the 
first  example  of  the  Levitical  Messiah  (see  Driver,  Cambridnr 
Bible,  ad  loc.). 

I  See  C.  A.  and  E,  Q.  Briggs,  ICC,  'Psalms,'  Edinburgh, 
1906-07,  ad  (oc, 

5  See  Cambridge  Bible, '  Psalms,"  Cambridge,  1892-1912,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ixxviff. 

II  P.  260ff. ;  E.  Sellin,  Der  alttestamerUliche  Prophetimim, 
Leipzig,  1912,  p.  169  ff. 


certainly  addressed  to  an  actual  king.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  Hof.Ail  in  Israel,  and  perhaps  else- 
where (see  below,  2  (</)),  included  elements  derived 
from  the  Messianic  expectation.  If  it  was  believed 
that  some  one  member  of  the  Davidic  dynast}' 
should  be  the  greatest  of  all,  it  was  natural  for  the 
admirers  of  any  king  to  suggest  on  his  accession 
that  he  and  no  other  was  the  long-desired.  In  this' 
case  the  Psalms  may  be  called  quasi-Messianic,  and 
at  least  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  hope. 

A  warning  against  too  strict  an  interpretation  of 
this  Hofstil  is  to  be  found  in  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  Babylonian  hymns.  We  find  Nannar 
addressed  as  '  begetter  of  gods  and  men,'  '  King  of 
kings  who  has  no  judge  superior  to  him ' ;  but  then 
precisely  the  same  flattery  is  oftered  to  Asshur, 
Ishtar,  or  Nebo. 

As  H.  F.  Hamilton  points  out  (The  People  of  God,  London, 
11)12,  p.  8),  '  the  ascription  of  universal  dominion  to  so  many  of 
them  Isc.  the  gods]  was  merely  a  piece  of  inexpensive  flattery 
which  no  one  mistook  for  serious  truth.  ...  It  was  a  sound 
policy  to  avoid  too  much  partiality.' 

In  the  same  way  we  must  beware  of  laying  too 
much  stress  on  the  uniqueness,  majesty,  or  finality 
ascribed  to  the  king  addressed  in  any  particular 
Psalm.  Its  language,  taken  literally,  may  seem  to 
be  applicable  only  to  a  unique  Messiah,  but  in  the 
mouth  of  an  Oriental  its  application  is  less  strict 
or  exclusive. 

The  following  points  are  further  to  be  noted. 
(i. )  As  in  the  Prophets,  the  stress  is  on  the  Davidic 
covenant ;  2  S  7  seems  to  be  continually  before 
the  poets'  eyes.  This  is  especially  marked  in 
Ps  89,  which  refers  to  the  nation  and  the  dynasty, 
the  nation  itself  being  personified  in  v.'""'-  (cf.  Is  5, 
Ps  80'^).  So  '  firstborn  '  in  v.-"  seems  to  refer  to  the 
description  of  Israel  in  Ex  4--,  while  'servant'  in 
V.39  suggests  a  parallel  with  2  Isaiah.  The  Psalm 
as  a  whole  is  a  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the 
dynasty  and  the  nation,  rather  than  for  the  coming 
of  any  particular  king  who  is  to  mark  a  new  epoch. 
The  same  applies  to  Ps  132,  though  '  horn  of  David 
to  bud'  (v.")  may  refer  to  'the  Brancli.'  Ps  45, 
however,  is  not  Davidic  (Briggs  and  Sellin  ascribe 
it  to  N.  Israel),  nor  is  Ps  110  except  in  the  title. 

(ii.)  The  language  of  the  Psalter  had  great  influ- 
ence on  later  Messianic  ideas,  terms  being  used 
which  afterwards  became  titles  of  the  Messiah. 
As  they  occur  in  the  Psalter  they  are,  however, 
hardly  technical ;  they  are  not  used  of  one  definite 
figure  or  king  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  AVe 
have  'anointed'  (Ps  2'  89s«-"  132i"-  ")  used  in  its 
general  sense  (see  above,  §  II.),  '  son'  (2',  probably 
not  in  2^),  '  firstborn '  (89^'),  wliUe  '  thy  throne,  O 
God'  (45''),  mriy  imply  deification.* 

(iii.)  Ps  110  stands  alone  in  speaking  of  a  priest- 
king,  who  is  not,  however,  Levitical  ;  it  is  very 
generally  regarded  as  Maccabean,  referring  to 
Simon  (see,  however,  Briggs,  ad  loc). 

There  remain  a  few  other  OT  passages,  mainly 
fragments  of  poetry  embedded  in  the  historical 
books,  which  require  brief  notice. 

Gn  49"'.t— It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Shiloh  is  not  a  personal  title  of  the  Messiah.  The 
first  hint  of  such  a  view  is  found  in  the  Talmud 
{Sank.  986),  and  it  was  not  so  used  till  the  versions 
of  the  16th  century  (Driver).  The  reading  and 
interpretation  are  both  doubtful,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  passage  is  Messianic — '  until  he  come 
whose  right  it  is '  (Ezk  21"  ;  see  above)  may  be  a 
reference.?    The  question  then  arises  whether  the 

'  So  Oressmann,  p.  256.  This  interpretation,  however,  which 
is  that  of  LXX  and  He  ISf-,  is  open  to  grave  objections ;  note 
esp.  that  in  v. 7  we  have  'Jahweh  thy  God,'  Briggs  supposes 
an  interpolated  address  to  God  ;  Kirkpatrick  favours,  out  of  the 
many  suggestions,  '  thy  throne  is  the  throne  ci  t;od,'  or  else 
'thy  Throne  shall  be  for  ever  and  ever,'  Elohita  having  been 
substitut-ed  for  an  original  jA_jA  or  jhrh,  misread  as  Jahveh. 

t  See  Commentaries  bv  Dnver  and  Skinner,  ICC,  ad  loc. 

;  O.  O.  Whitehouse,  however  (DCG  ii ,  172),  thinks  that  the 
Genesis  passage  is  moulded  on  Ezekiel. 
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verse  is  a  late  addition  on  the  basis  of  tlie  Isaianic 
prophecies  (Driver),  or  whetlier,  with  Gunkel, 
Gressmann,  and  Sellin,  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a 
fragment  of  pre- prophetic  eschatology,  not  specific- 
ally Oavidic.  But  it  is  a  strange  eulogy  to  say 
that  Judah  shall  rule  only  till  the  great  one  from 
elsewhere  comes.  Skinner  holds  that  the  reference 
is  simply  to  the  Da\idic  dynasty ;  Jndah  is  to  be 
independent  till  it  is  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  its 
hero. 

Of  On  3"  the  most  that  can  be  urged  in  the  way 
of  Messianic  interpretation  is  that  tlie  pa.ssage  is  a 
prediction  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  man,  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  in  the  conflict  with  evil,  typified  by 
the  serpent.  The  'seed  '  cannot  be  understood  as 
referring  to  any  definite  descendant  of  Adam  in  the 
singular.  The  same  applies  to  the  other  predic- 
tions in  (Jenesis  with  regard  to  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
where  the  thought  is  of  the  nation  ;  the  exegesis 
of  St.  Paul  in  Gal  3"  is  admittedly  untenable. 

Nu  24"  is  usually  understood  as  referring  to 
David's  conquest  of  Moab.  But,  on  the  ground 
that  '  star '  suggests  a  semi-mythological  figure. 
Sellin*  and  others  find  in  the  passage  a  trace  of  a 
primitive  Me.«.sianic  hope ;  others  regard  it  as 
Messianic  but  late.  Note  that  the  passage  is 
certainly  corrupt  at  the  close. 

Dt  33"  may  refer  only  to  the  dominion  of  Ephraiiii 
(the  Song  belongs  to  the  N.  Kingdom),  but  Sellin  ! 
again  urges  that  the  hyperbole  is  too  strong  and 
that  we  have  an  echo  of  an  early  Messianic  hope, 
transferred  to  I'phraiui.  In  later  times  the  pas- 
sage influenced  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  ten  Joseph.t 

Dt  18"  (applied  Messianically  in  Ac  3=="  7^^)  is 
clearly  a  promise  of  a  succession  of  prophets,  not 
of  a  single  and  final  prophet. 

A  word  niust  be  said  with  regard  to  the  Servant 
passages  of  2  Isaiah.  Very  few  critics  now  con- 
sider these  to  be  Mes.sianic  in  the  strict  sense,  tlio 
reference  being  either  to  the  actual  nation  or  to 
the  ideal  Israel.  This  is  so  clear  in  the  early  songs 
that  it  must  also  hold  good  of  Is  53 ;  this  is  best 
understood  of  the  sufl'erings  of  the  Exile,  whioii 
are  seen  to  have  a  redemptive  value  not  only  lor 
the  nation,  but  for  the  world  as  a  whole.§  Gress- 
mann,!! however,  on  the  ground  of  the  obscure  and 
oracular  character  of  the  language,  argues  that 
the  writer  is  using  already  existin"  material  which 
would  be  understood  by  his  readers.  Is  53  is  a 
mystery  hymn,  addressed  to  a  dying  and  rising 
God  ;  He  IS  treated  as  an  eschatological  figure, 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  here  neither 
Davidic  nor  specifically  a  king.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  any  real  evidence  for  this  view  (for  a 
criticism  see  Clemen,  p.  149).  Nor,  again,  is  it 
possible  to  find  a  suH'ering  God  or  Messiah  in  Zee 
12",  which  clearly  refers  to  some  historical  martjT. 

In  Dn  T'"'-  •'  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
figure  of  '  a  son  of  [a]  man '  appearing  '  on  '  or 
'  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  '  **  is,  in  the  context,  a 
symbol  of  Israel  itself,  a  human  being  in  contriist 
to  the  '  beasts,'  the  hostile  world  empires.  But  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  expression  came  to  be 
understood  of  a  personal  Messiah  (see  below,  IV. 
2  (d)  (2)),  and  it  is  urjjed  with  some  reason  that  it 
did  not  originate  witn  Daniel,  but  had  a  history 
behind  it.  The  figure  is  introduced  as  familiar, 
and  no  explanation  is  given  in  the  ch.  of  the 
coming  with  clouds,  which  may,  therefore,  be 
assumed  to  be  a  recognized  element  in  the  concep- 

•  P.  171.  ♦  /*. 

t  Bousset,  Religion  dt4  Judentvms,  p.  266, 

4  See  art.  Jtoaism,  vol.  vii.  p.  ess'.  I  P.  301ft. 

ir  Th'i  liurature  is  very  extensive  ;  reference  may  be  made  to 
Driver,  Cambridge  Biblt,  'Daniel,'  Carabridpe,  1900,  Dalman, 
p.  241  0..  and  to  arlt.  in  the  Dictionaries,  *.r.  'SonofMan.'  For 
the  Ilngui-'ic  problem  Bee  art.  Jest  s  Christ,  vol.  vii,  pp.  516-51!>. 

••  It  l»ix>int€dout  that  *  on  tlie  ■■louds,'  which  is  read  by  LXX, 
U  used  only  of  God  ;  Dalinan  re;,'.irds  this  as  tlie  original  read- 
ine  ;  nousset,  p.  301,  n.  1,  the  reveree. 


tion.  Gressmann'  believes  that  we  have  a  figure 
of  foreign  origin,  parallel  with  tlie  Messiah  and 
afterwards  identified  with  him.  To  Sellin^  he  is 
the  Messiah  transformed,  the  Urmensch,  or  'primal 
man,'  of  Paradise,  who  is  to  return  once  more  ; 
Clemen'  is  inclined  to  agree  with  this  explanation 
of  the  origin. 

In  9*''  the  references  in  the  AV  to  the  Messiah 
are  certauily  misleading.*  In  v.^  '  tlie  anointed 
one,  the  prince,'  is  either  Cyrus  or  Jeshua  ;  in  v.** 
he  is  Onias  the  high  priest. 

2.  Survey  of  OT  teaching. — (a)  From  our  review 
of  the  OT  passages  it  becomes  clear  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah  in  the  strict  sense  occupied 
a  comparatively  subordinate  iilace.'  The  fact  that 
in  a  large  number  of  books  and  passages  which 
deal  witli  the  future  he  is  not  mentioned  at  all  is 
of  the  greatest  significance  as  showing  that  his 
coming  was  not  an  essential  or  invariable  element 
in  the  national  hopes;  e.g.,  he  is  never  mentioned 
in  Zephaniah,  which  is  entirely  eschatological,  nor 
in  Joel.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  as  the  Christian 
interpreter  often  unconsciously  assumes,  that  the 
Messiah  is  in  such  cases  taken  for  granted.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  hint  of  him,  and  often  no  room  for 
liim.  Further,  even  in  books  or  groups  of  writing 
where  we  have  found  possible  references  to  him, 
there  are  many  passages  where  he  is  completely 
ignored  (e.g.,  in  Isaiah).  The  idea  is  introdncea 
suddenlj-  and  sporadically  and  as  suddenly  dropped. 
Jahweh  Himself  is  always  the  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  and  this  is  the  essential  and  unvarying 
element  in  the  OT  teaching ;  the  stress  is  on  His 
coming  and  manifestation  and  not  on  that  of  any 
representative.^ 

(6)  Tljere  are  constant  references  to  hopes  con- 
nected with  the  dynasty  of  David,  and  these  some- 
times take  the  form  of  the  expectation  of  another 
David,  a  specially  endowed  ruler.  During  the 
degradation  and  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  the 
earlier  period  was  naturally  idealized  and  became 
to  the  nation  its  Golden  Age,  while  it  became  more 
and  more  necessary  that  he  who  was  to  revive  its 
glories  should  be  regarded  as  no  ordinary  man, 
but  as  the  s])eeial  representative  of  Jahweh. 

(c)  The  way  iu  which  the  references  to  the  Messiah 
are  introduced  and  the  fact  that  they  are  so  fre- 
quently enigmatic  in  form  suggest  that  the  Messi- 
anic belief  was,  above  all,  an  element  in  the  popular 
religion.  It  is  wanting  in  the  Priestly  writings, 
and,  as  we  saw,  Ezekiel  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what suspicious  of  it ;  the  pro]ihets  do  not  use  it 
consistently,  and  it  appears  and  disappears  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  Its  connexion  with  the  king- 
dom would  commend  it  to  the  mind  of  the  people, 
while  religious  teachers  could  avail  themselves  of 
it  only  with  caution  and  jreserve,  though  it  could 
not  always  be  entirely  ignored.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  were,  in  fact,  the  features  which  determined 
Christ's  attitude  to  the  hope  in  later  times. 

(d)  In  recent  years  the  whole' subject  has  been 
reconsidered  in  the  light,  of  comparative  religion.' 
Gunkel  and,  especially  for  our  present  subject, 
Gressmann  have  urged  that  Jewish  eschatology, 
incluiiing  the  Messianic  hope,  is  not  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  prophetic  or  Exilic  periods,  but  that 
it  goes  back  to  a  far  earlier  age  and  is  really  not 
specifically  Jewish  at  all.  They  argue  that  the 
hope  of  a  semi-divine  Deliverer,  or  Heilbringer, 

IP.  S40ff.  a  P.  177.  3  P.  82. 

<  Sec,  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  traditional  and  other  inter- 
pretations, Driver.  *  Daniel,*  ad  loe. 

6  See  E.  Kautzsch,  HDB  v.  694,  71S. 
«  Daluian,  p.  2«5t.  ;  Sellin,  p.  103. 

7  II.  Gunkel,  Scfwpjung  und  Chao*.  Gottineen,  1896 ;  Gress- 
mann, /)'T  Urfpntiifj  dfr  israeliUfcifiiidischen  Egehatologit ; 
Sellin,  Der  altUttiamfntliche  FioplietUmwi;  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
Bible  ProbUmn,  Ixindon  and  New  York,  liXi4  ;  W.  O.  E.  Oestefley, 
Kvolution  oj  thf  Messianic  Idea,  London,  tOOS ;  criticisms  In 
Gray,  '  Isaiah.'  and  Clemen. 
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was  a  coiuiuon  possession  of  the  ancient  world, 
especially  in  Ejtypfc  and  Babylonia,  and  that  the 
Or  language  is  intelligible  only  when  understood 
as  one  expression  of  that  hope.  Sellin  essentially 
agrees  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  belief,  which  be 
regards  as  not  merely  pre-prophetic  but  as  pre- 
Davidic,  while  he  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  its 
foreign  origin,  being  ready  to  admit  foreign  influ- 
ence only  in  colouring  and  details.  ^ 
—  We  have  already  had  examples  of  the  principles 
of  this  school  as  applied  to  such  passages  as  Is  7, 
Mic  5,  etc.  It  is  further  suggested"  that  the 
Messiah  is  the  Urmensch,  or  primal  man,  the  hero- 
king  of  Paradise,  who  is  to  return  with  the  Golden 
Age  at  the  end.  Gressniann  rightly  points  out 
that  the  Messiah  is  the  prince  of  peace  rather  than 
a  conqueror ;  i.e.,  he  is  the  king  of  the  Golden  Age 
restored  by  Jahweh.  Sellin'  develops  this  idea. 
Job  15'  suggests  a  tradition  of  the  first  man  as  pre- 
existent  with  God  and  sharing  His  wisdom  ;  he 
finds  a  trace  of  this  in  Gn  3',  '  to  make  one  wise,'* 
while  the  same  word  is  used  in  Jer  23',  Is  52'^  ;  cf. 
the  stress  on  wisdom  in  Is  W-.  He  is,  further,  the 
'  son  of  man '  of  Ps  8  and  of  Daniel,  while  his  pre- 
existence  is  hinted  at  in  Is  49'  51".  Gressniann 
further  argues  that  the  idea  of  world  dominion 
cannot  be  Hebrew  in  origin  ;  cf.  Ps  72',  where  the 
river  Eu])hrates  is  the  centre  of  empire  (it  cannot 
be  a  boundary  parallel  to  the  '  ends  of  the  earth  '). 
Again,  it  is  suggested  that  the  descriptions  of 
Jahweh  ascending  the  throne  and  Ijeeoming  king 
must  ha\e  originally  referred  to  a  divine  Messiah  ; 
the  latter,  tiunkel  and  Zimmern  believe,  is  Baby- 
lonian in  oiigin,  while  the  same  may  be  the  case 
with  the  Uufstil  in  general.  -' 

The  point  of  view  is  fascinating  and  has  been 
argued  with  great  ingenuity,  but  it  has  been  gener- 
ally felt  that  it  lacks  definite  proof  when  we  come 
to  the  details,  whether  of  the  OT  passages  or  of 
the  supposed  parallels.  As  we  have  seen,  the  inter- 
pretation of  tjie  crucial  passages  is  very  doubtful. 
The  Immanuel  passage  does  not  seem  to  refer  to 
the  Messiah  hope  at  all,  while,  if  'she  which  tra- 
\aileth '  in  Micah  is  understood  of  Zion,  the  idea  of 
a  mj'sterious  origin  disappears  ;  the  Shiloh  passage 
is  open  to  so  many  interpretations  that  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  build  on  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  with 
regard  to  eschatology  in  general  (and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  view  Avhich  we  are  consider- 
ing starts  from  eschatology  and  not  from  t!ie 
Messianic  hope  in  particular)  the  prophets  from 
Amos  onwards  give  the  impression  of  dealing  with 
ideas  already  to  some  extent  familiar,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  same  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  the  Messianic  passages,  but  this  does  not 
justify  us  in  finding  the  solution  of  every  obscure 
passage  in  hypothetical  popular  traditions.  We 
have  already  argued  that  the  way  in  which  the 
allusions  to  the  Messiah  are  introduced  does  sug- 
gest that  the  idea  was  general  and  popular,  used 
only  occasionally  and  with  some  reserve  by  the 
prophets,  so  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  dis- 
covery of  any  one  of  them.  But  of  its  great  an- 
tiquity there  is  no  real  evidence.  The  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  are  in  many  cases  placed  late  on 
I  quite  definite  grounds,  and  we  could  hardly  prove 
1  that  it  existed  before  the  Exile  except  in  the  form 
'  of  expectations  connected  with  the  permanence  and 
glory  of  the  house  of  David. \  We  must,  in  fact, 
admit  that  data  are  wanting  whereby  we  might 
,fix  with  any  certainty  the  period  in  which  the  hope 
Jarose.  We  can  only  say  that  the  way  in  which  the 
allusions  are  introduceil  does  militate  against  its 
origin  being  placed  in  the  Exilic  period,  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  definite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  though 

1  Pp.  176, 191,  22Sff.         !  Gressniann,  p.  2S6ff.         s  P.  179  ff. 
*  Skinner   and   Oi^orA   Eeb.    Lexicon,   however,    translate 
V'?i^n,  'to  look  at.' 


they  lio  not  in  any  way  carry  it  back  to  a  dim 
antiquity. 

A  similar  verdict  of  '  not  proven '  must  be  passed 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  foreign  origin  (with  regard 
to  foreign  influence  on  details,  such  as  in  the  irlof- 
stil  and  partial  parallels,  especially  at  a  later  period, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different).  The  preceding 
discussions  have  already  dealt  with  many  of  the 
points.  Sellin '  discusses  the  supposed  parallels  in 
some  detail,  and  concludes  that  there  is  no  real 
parallel  to  the  expectation  of  a  divine  deliverer  to 
come  at  the  end  of  history  or  to  usher  in  a  new  era. 
The  most  that  we  find  is  a  yearning  for  the  return 
of  the  Golden  Age  of  Paradise,  together  with  the 
courtier's  flattery  applied  to  some  particular  king 
that  he  will  be  the  one  to  bring  this  about — 
e.g.,  the  famous  Letter  to  Assurbanipal.  A.  H. 
Gardiner'  has  shown  that  the  Leyden  Papyrus  has 
been  misinterpreted  and  contains  no  reference  to  a 
'  Slessiah,'  while  the  Golenisoheli'  Papyrus  refers  to 
a  contemporary  king  Amen-em-het  I.  In  all  these 
cases  we  have  examples  of  Hofstil,  with  the  natural 
hope  that  each  new  king  will  bring  in  an  era  of 
peace  and  happiness,  but  no  real  evidence  of  a 
genuine  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  which,  Sellin 
concludes,  is  peculiar  to  Israel :  '  The  ancient  East 
knows  no  eschatological  king.'* 

To  return  to  the  OT,  the  hypothesis  of  the 
wide-spread  expectation  of  a  Redeemer- King  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  its  language.  We  have  in  the 
earliest  Messianic  passages  expectations  cunnected 
with  the  revival  and  increased  glory  of  the  dynasty 
of  David.  There  are  also  the  eschatological  hopes 
of  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age,  which  probably 
go  back  to  a  comparatively  early  period  ;  this  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  Jahweh  Himself  ;  but,  since  all 
critical  periods  of  progress  are  in  actual  experience 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  some  specially 
great  individual  (Israel  was  familiar  with  the  work 
of  an  Abraham,  a  Moses,  a  David,  or  an  Elijah),  it 
was  natural  to  believe  that  this  salvation  of  Jah- 
weh might  be  mediated  by  His  earthly  represen- 
tative, who  would  then  be  looked  for  among  the 
descendants  of  David  ;  in  this  way  the  national 
and  tlie  eschatological  hopes  would  easily  be  com- 
bined as  we  find  them  combined  in  the  late  passage 
Is  11.  So  far  from  the  Davidic  Messiah  being  the 
precipitation  of  widelj-  diii'used  ideas  of  a  world 
Saviour,  the  latter  seems  to  have  developed  later  as 
the  oft'spring  of  the  union  of  national  and  eschato- 
logical hopes. 

IV.  Devklopment  subsequent  to  tee  OT. 
— I.  The  data. — In  passing  to  the  period  covered 
by  the  Apocrypha  and  the  apocalyptic  literature, 
it  will  be  well  again  to  begin  by  some  examination 
of  the  actual  data.* 

(a)  Books  where  the  Messirtnic  hope  is  ignored. — 
In  the  eschatology  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  the 
exception  of  2  Esdras,  the  Messianic  hope  is  prac- 
tically ignored.  It  is  just  pos.sible  that  tliere  may 
be  a  hint  of  it  in  the  reference  to  the  coming  of  the 
'  faithful  prophet '  in  1  Mac  14«  (cf.  4«),  but,  if  so, 
the  liope  appears  in  a  very  attenuated  form.  In 
2"  the  permanence,  or,  in  the  context,  the  restora- 
tion, of  the  Davidic  kingdom  is  mentioned  with  no 
reference  to  the  Messiah.  In  the  rest  of  the  books, 
though  there  may  be  hints  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom in  the  wider  sense  (e.g.,  2  Mac  2'*,  Bar  4'-', 
Sir  44-50),  nothing  is  said  about  a  personal  Messiah. 
Wis  2fi'.  deals  with  the  sutt'erings  of  th^  righteous 
in  a  way  that  recalls  Is  53,  and  with  the  future 
life,  but  is  clearly  not  IMessianic. 

1  p.  231  fir. ;  see  also  Clemen. 

3  Ad^tionitioiii  of  an  Egi/ptian  Sage,  Leipzig,  1909. 
s  P.  177. 

4  The  references  are  generally  to  the  Apocrii/jlul  and  Pseud- 
epigrapha  of  the  Old  Testaiiwnl,  ed.  R.  H.  Charles,  Oxford, 
1913,  as  well  as  to  Charles's  s'iitions  of  the  separate  books  ;  the 
dates  given  are  generally  those  adopted  by  him  ;  see  also  bis 
Eschatology^. 
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A  similar  silence  is  fouiui  in  some  of  tlio  apoca- 
lyittic  literature,  and  hero  this  silence  is  all  the 
more  significant  sinio  the  writers  are  dealing 
directly  with  the  hopes  for  the  future.  The  Mes- 
siah does  not  figure  in  Enoch  i.-xxxvi.,  Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii.,  xcii.-cviii.,  except  in  cv.,  where  '  my  Son  ' 
is  suddenly  introduced  ;  Charles  reganls  the  chap- 
ter as  an  independent  fragment.  In  the  pictures 
of  the  Golden  Age  in  .Tub.  i.  "JQ,  xxiii.  26  there  is 
no  Messiah  ;  in  xxxi.  18  he  figures,  though  not  pro- 
minently, as  the  descendant  of  Judah  and  as  ruler 
in  the  temporary  Messianic  kingdom  ;  Charles, 
however,  considers  the  clause  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion. In  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  which  comes 
from  a  '  Pharisaic  Quietist,'  there  is  again  no 
reference  ;  Taxo  (ix.  1)  cannot  be  the  Messiah  ;' 
Jahweh  Himself  is  the  avenger,  and  Moses  the  only 
mediator.  The  Messiah  is  in  the  same  way  ignored 
in  3  and  i  Mac,  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  the  Letter  of 
Aristeas,  and  the  later  parts  of  the  A^'ocaltjpse  of 
Baruch. 

(6)  Books  where  the  Messiah  is  mentioned. — In 
£noc/i  Ixxxiii.-xc.  (166-161  B.C.)  the  Messiah  ap- 

f)ear3  after  the  judgment  as  the  'white  bull,'  a 
mman  figure,  with  no  very  active  or  definite  r61e. 

■"In  the  '  ])arables,'  however  (xxxvii.-lxxi.  ;  94-64 
u.C),  we  have  rich  material.  Especially  in  xlv.- 
Ivii.  he  is  the  central  figure,  the  pre-existent  Son 
of  man,  judge,  ruler,  champion,  and  revealer. 
Besides  Son  of  man,  he  is  called  'the  Elect  One' 
and  '  the  Righteous,'  titles  which  appear  in  the  NT. 
'  Messiah '  or  '  His  Anointed '  also  occurs  in  xlviii. 
10,  lii.  4,  and  Charles  regards  these  as  the  first 
example  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  technical  title, 
thougli  Dalman  °  strikes  out  the  passages  as  inter- 
polations. 

In  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  the 
salient  point  is  that  the  Messiah  is  descended  from 
Levi,  and  is  a  priest  (cf.  Ps  110)  ;  see  Test.  Ueub. 
vi.  '7-12,  Test.  Levi,  viii.  14,  xviii.,  I'est.  Jud. 
xxiv.  If}'.,  etc.  In  Test.  Jud.  xxiv.  5f.,  however, 
we  find  the  usual  Messiah  bon  Judah  ;  so  perhaps 
Test.  Naph.  iv.  5.  According  to  Charles,  the 
former  conception  is  the  original,  and  the  book 
dates  from  109-106  B.C.,  the  palmy  days  of  Hyr- 
canus,  the  Maccabeau  dynasty,  which  came  of  a 
priestly  family,  being  then  regarded  as  Messianic. 
But,  after  the  breach  between  it  and  the  Pharisees, 
and  the  infamies  of  Hyrcanus'  successors,  addi- 
tions A\ere  made  to  the  book,  reverting  to  the 
ordinary  view.  The  conception  of  the  Messiah  is 
that  he  is  a  priest  and  a  warrior,  sinless,  with 
power  over  evil  spirits,  and  bringing  sin  to  an  end  ; 
the  ethical  note  is  strongly  marked. 

In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (70-40  B.C.)  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  Messiah  in  i.-xvi.,  though  the 
future  deliverance   is   dealt  with.     In   xVfi.   and 

,^xviii.,  however,  there  is  a  very  important  descrip- 
tion. He  is  Davidic  in  contrast  to  the  non-Davidic 
dynasty  of  the  Hasmonieans ;  though  himself 
human,  he  comes  with  the  power  and  special  en- 
dowments of  God  ;  he  is  to  concjuer  the  nations  and 
purge  Jerusalem  of  sin.  The  whole  picture  is  full 
of  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  touches,  but  there  are 
no  transcendent  tiaits  in  the  conception.  The  end 
and  the  duration  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  are  not 
clear,  but '  throughout  his  days '  in  xvii.  42  suggests 
that  he  is  regarded  as  mortal.  He  is  called  '  His ' 
or  '  the  Lord's  anointed,'  the  title  being  here 
certainly  a  technical  one,  its  first  occurrence,  if  the 
passages  in  Enoch  are  rejected.' 

In  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  iii.  49  (168-51  B.C.),  we 
read  of  '  a  holy  prince '  who  is  to  reign  over  the 

'  Sec  Charles,  ad  loc. ;  F.  C.  Durkitt,  Jewiih  and  Christian 
Apocalf/psfS,  London,  1914,  p.  39. 

■J  P.  269. 

'  In  xvii.  30  '  Anointed  Lord '  (xp»<TTbt  Ki^pio?)  is  generally 
reco^ized  as  a  mistranslation  or  misreading  of  '  the  Lord's 
Anointed.' 


whole  earth  for  all  ages,  thougli,  somewhat  incon- 
sistently, judgment  follows;  iii.  652  (c.  110  B.C.) 
speaks  of  a  king  from  the  sunrise  sent  by  God  who 
is  to  bring  peace  to  every  land.  In  the  later  fiflli 
book  (before  A.D.  130)  we  have  (in  108)  again  a  king 
sent  from  (!od  who  apparently  destroys  Nero  redi- 
tu I'lts  (Antichrist),  while  414  il'.  speak  of  a  '  blessed 
man'  from  the  plains  of  heaven,  who  destroys 
evildoers  and  sets  up  the  new  temple.  ___ 

The  Fragment  of  a  Zadokifc  II  orl:,^  first  pub- 
lished by  S.  Schecliter  in  1910,  is  placed  by  Charles 
in  18-8  B.C.  and  by  most  scholars  before  -\.u.  70, 
and  seems  to  have  come  from  a  reforming  party 
anion"  the  priests.  '  A  Teacher  of  righteousness  ' 
has  already  appeared  (i.  7,  etc.),  and  a  Messiah  is 
expected  (ii.  10,  viii.  2  [?],  ix.  10,  29,  xv.  4,  xviii.  8) 
who  is  to  arise  'from  Aaron  and  Israel.'  Charles 
interprets  this  phrase  as  pointing  to  the  sons  of 
Mariamne  and  llerod.  This  is  not  quite  certain, 
but  the  Messiah  is  clearly  Levitic,  as  in  the  Testa- 
ments, the  book  being  marked  by  hostility  towards 
Judah.  The  'Teacher  of  righteousness'  or  the 
'  Lawgiver'  (viii.  5)  is  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah, 
though  at  a  considerable  interval,  and  is  identi- 
fied with  the  '.star'  of  Nu  24",  the  'sceptre 'of  the 
same  passage  being  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

In  the  composite  (Si/riac)  Apoc.  of  Baruch  the 
Messiah  appears  in  tlie  three  earlier  Fragments, 
A',  A",  A^  written  before  A.D.  70.  In  xxix.  f. 
(A')  he  is  revealed  mysteriously,  apparently  from 
heaven,  whither  he  returns  in  glory  ;  his  rOle  is  a 
passive  one,  and  the  whole  conception  is  material- 
istic. In  xxxix.  f.  (A-)  and  Ixxii.  (f.  (A'')  he  is 
the  warrior  slaying  enemies  and  ruling  over  the 
Gentiles;  the  influence  of  Is  It  is  marked.  In 
Ixx.  9  the  phrase  '  my  servant  Messiah '  occurs,  but 
the  whole  verse  is  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  In 
the  three  later  Fragments,  B',  B",  B^,  there  is  the 
so-called  Messianic  Kingdom  without  a  Messiah. 

4  (2)  Esdras  is  again  composite.  In  l""-  (Ezra 
Apocalypse)  we  have  the  remarkable  conception 
of  '  My  Son  the  Messiah '  revealed  ^^■ith  his 
companions  and  dying  after  a  reign  of  400  years 
(cf.  14^).  In  12«"  (the  '  E.agle  Vision')  he  is  the 
Lion  of  the  seed  of  David  who  destroys  sinners ; 
the  text  has  been  interpolated  to  represent  him 
as  pre-existent  and  dying  at  the  end,  in  order  to 
agree  with  7'".  Of  chief  importance  is  the  '  Son 
of  man'  vision  (ch.  13),  where  the  Messiah  is  'the 
man,'  as  in  Daniel,  '  My  Son,'  pre-existent,  destroy- 
ing the  ungodly  by  the  fire  of  his  mouth  and  the 
breath  of  his  lips,  and  restoring  the  ten  tribes  to 
the  heavenly  Zion. 

Philo  makes  only  very  slight  references  to  the 
Messiah,  who  is  really  foreign  to  his  system.  That 
he  is  mentioned  at  all  must  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  popular  standpoint.  T)c  Execrat.  8  f. 
speaks  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  on  one  day  ;  the 
dispersed  are  to  return  led  '  by  a  divine  superhuman 
appearance,  which,  though  unseen  by  all  others,  is 
visible  only  to  the  delivered.'  So  in  de  Proem,  el 
Poen.  15-20  the  Messiah  is  a  man  of  war,  reference 
being  made  to  Nu  24'. 

In  the  same  way  the  Messiah  is  recognized  by 
Josephus  only  very  occasionally,  ami  that  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  he  did  not  take  the  subject  veiy 
seriously.  In  BJ  VI.  v.  4  he  practically  treats 
Vespasian  as  the  Messiah  in  the  sense  that  he  is  to 
be  the  destined  'governor  of  the  habitable  earth' ; 
cf.  the  account  of  his  interview  with  the  same 
emperor  in  lir.  viii.  9,  and  see  Suet.  Vesp.  ch.  4,  and 
Tac.  Hist.  V.  13,'  pa.ssagcs  which  are  good  evidence 
that  the  existence  of  the  Me.ssianic  hope  was  a 

1  Besides  the  works  already  quoted  see  also  a  survey  of  recent 
literature  on  the  hook  hy  J.  W.  Liithtlcy,  In  the  London 
Qxtarterly  ^Uv<^w,  Jan.  lOl.*),  p.  l.^. 

2  See  JE,  e.v.  'Messiah,'  for  similar  ideas  connected  with 
Alexander,  on  the  basiii  ol  the  interview  recorded  in  Jos.  Ant. 
XI.  viii.  f). 
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recognized  feature  of  Judaism.  In  Ant.  X.  x.  4 
he  refuses  to  explain  the  '  stone '  of  Dn  2^*  on  the 
ground  that  his  nistory  is  not  concerned  with  the 
future. 

As  evidence  of  popular  views,  though  not  of  the 
belief  of  Josephvis  himself,  we  have  the  various 
quasi-Messianic  risings  which  he  records  :  Theudas 
{Ant.  XX.  v.  1),  the  Egyptian  {Ant.  XX.  viii.  6, 
BJ  II.  xiii.  5),  and  the  unnamed  impostor  {Ant. 
XX.  viii.  10). 

A  Samaritan  Hymn  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,^ 
dated  a.d.  1376,  but  certainly  embodying  earlier 
material,  speaks  of  the  Messiah  under  the  title 
Taeb,  which  probably  means  '  the  Restorer,'  tliough 
A.  Merx  explains  it  as  i-cdiens,  i.e.  probably  Moses, 
whose  return  was  expected.  This  Taeb  is  not 
supernatural,  but  restores  the  lost  dominion  of 
the  people,  and  is  a  prophet,  the  conception 
being  based  on  tlie  figure  of  Moses  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  beliefs  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews.  He 
dies  after  110  years,  and  his  death  is  followed 
by  the  Judgment  and  the  end.  Jn  4-"'-  shows  the 
antiquity  of  some  Messianic  belief  among  the 
Samaritans  (cf.  Jos.  Aiit.  xvill.  iv.  1). 

z.^Survey  of  the  teaching. — (a)  We  note  the 
sporadic  character  of  the  Messianic  hope,  as  in  the 
OT.  Certainly  the  Messiah  is  mentioned  some- 
what more  frequently,  and  when  he  appears  we 
have  in  some  cases  a  few  more  details,  but  it  is 
still  true  that  until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he  is  not 
an  essential  element  in  Jewish  religious  thought 
or  even  in  its  eschatology.'  If  it  were  not  for  the 
NT,  we  should  never  have  imagined  that  there  was 
a  period  when  the  expectation  of  his  coming  could 
be  taken  for  granted  as  accepted  in  almost  all 
circles  and  as  the  centre  of  the  hope  for  the  future. 
This  aspect  is  sometimes  discussed  {e.g.,  W.  Balden- 
sperger,  Die  messianisch-apokalyptisehen  Hoffnung- 
en  des  Judentums,  Strassburg,  1903,  p.  92  ff.)  as 
though  the  prQj)lem  were  the  disappearance  of  the 
Messianic  liope  during  the  Maccabean  period.  If 
our  interpretation  of  the  evidence  is  correct,  this 
misrepresents  the  factSj  since  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  hoiie  was  at  any  previous  period 
either  universal  or  essential.  It  may  be  true'  that 
the  figure  of  the  Davidic  king  came  to  seem  too 
small  for  the  larger  stage  on  which  Israel  now 
found  itself,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  Maccabees 
left  tlie  pious  Jew  for  a  time  well  content,  but  it 
is  best  to  recognize  that  the  data  are  insufficient 
for  anything  like  a  chart  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Messianic  hope.  The  one  thing  we  can  say  is  that 
in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  the  Messianic  hope  had  become 
more  universal  than  ever  before.  We  recognize 
that  even  then  it  is  absent  in  the  Ass.  of  Moses,  and 
is  not  taken  very  seriously  by  Philo  or  Josephus ; 
but  the  NT  evidence  is  indisputable,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  creed  of  later  Judaism.  The  explana- 
tion is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  day  and  in  the  dislike  of  the  rule  of 
*he  Herods  and  the  Romans. 

/     (6)  There  is  some  evidence  which  suggests  that, 

/  as  before,  the  hope  was  mainly  an  element  in  the 

j  popular  religion.      The  Apocalypses  in  which  it 

/  figures  were  largely  popular  products,  and  the  NT 

proves  that  its  chief  strength  lay  among  the  people ;'' 

1  See  A.  Cowlev, '  Samaritan  Doctrine  of  the  Messiah,'  in  Ezp, 
6th  eer.,  i.  [ISOSJ  161  ff. ;  Bousset,  pp  268,  265. 

2  It  is  possible  that  the  place  of  the  Messiah  was  sometimes 
taken  by  Micliael,  as  a  parallel  fij^iire  ;  in  Dn  121  he,  and  not  the 
Messiah,  is  the  champion  of  Israel ;  so  in  Ass.  Moaes,  x.  he  is 
the  angel  who  avenges  Israel ;  note  his  prominence  in  Rev  12. 
Bousset  (Die  Ofenbantng  Johannes,  Gottingen,  1S96,  ad  he.) 
sui^gests  that  the  Christology  of  Hernias  can  he  understood 
only  by  seeing  th.it  Christ  takes  the  place  formerly  filled  in 
Jewish  thought  l,y  Michael ;  cf.  also  Eev  14'*,  where  the  Son 
of  man  on  the  cloud  seems  to  be  an  angel ;  note  the  language 
of  V.15. 

3  Bouflset,  Rel.  des  Jndenlums,  p.  266 fl. 
i  lb.  p.  257. 
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the  popular  risings  recorded  in  Josephus  show  the 
same  thing. 

(c)  We  may  see  two  influences  at  work  which 
tended  to  throw  into  higher  relief  the  person  and 
function  of  the  Messiah.  From  the  religious  .side 
there  was  the  growing  tendency  to  remove  God 
from  active  interference  with  the  all'airs  of  the 
world  and  to  fill  His  place  with  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate beings.'  Hence  the  rdle  of  the  Messiah  be- 
comes more  important,  and  functions  which  in  the 
OT  are  ascribed  to  Jahweh  Himself  are  now  tians- 
ferred  to  him.  He  becomes  the  Deliverer  and 
Saviour,  as  in  the  Sib.  Or.,  Baruch,  and  Esdras,  and 
the  new  conception  thus  meets  a  real  religious  need. 
Again,  as  outward  conditions  became  more  hope- 
less, it  was  inevitable  that  he  who  was  to  restore 
the  nation  should  be  increasingly  conceived  of  as 
endowed  with  supernatural  po^^  ers,  or  as  himself 
more  than  man.  His  coming  is  to  affect  the  whole 
world,  though  it  is  still  always  regarded  from  a 
stiictly  Jewish  and  national  standpoint.  As  a 
keener  interest  is  taken  in  the  fate  of  the  in- 
dividual, so  the  conception  is  linked  with  beliefs  in 
judgment  and  resurrection,  and  receives  altogether 
a  more  decided  and  more  varied  eschatological 
colouring,  though  we  remind  ourselves  once  more 
that  it  is  not  an  essential  element  In  the  eschat- 
ology  of  the  time." 

(rf)  Attempts  to  distinguish  varying  types  of  the 
hope  at  difierent  periods  and  in  different  classes  of 
writings  are  not  always  verj'  convincing.  We  can, 
however,  trace  a  double  development,'  though  the 
two  lines  overlap,  and  each  includes  contradictory 
elements  derived  from  the  other — e.g.,  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  conceptions  of  a  Warrior-Conqueror 
and  of  a  supernatural  Avenger  and  Judge,  or  of 
earthly  and  heavenly  bliss.*  (1)  We  have  the  con-  . 
ception,  which  is  essentially  that  of  the  OT,  of  the  j 
Messiah  as  a  human  figure,  however  miraculously  j 
endowed,  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  and  the  Son  of  ' 
David.  This  is  seen  best  in  the  Psalms  of  S'oZornojtj 
(where  the  title  'Son  of  David'  occurs  for  the  first 
time),  and  is  implied  in  many  passages  of  the 
Gospels  dealing  with  the  popular  hope,  especially 
in  the  attempts  to  make  Christ  king,  and  in  the 
charges  brought  at  His  trial,  as  well  as  in  the 
Messianic  movements  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
This  Messiah  is  to  conquer  the  nations  {Sib.  Or. 
iii.  653,  V.  108  f.,  416  ff.  ;  Bar  39' 70')  and  sometimes 
to  convert  them  (Test.  Jud.  xxiv.  6  ;  En.  xlviii.  5), 
though  their  conversion  is  also  often  disconnected 
from  tlie  Messiah  (To  13"  14«,  En.  xc.  30,  etc.)._ 

Parallel  to  this  conception  is  that  of  the  Jlessiah 
ben  Levi,''  found  in  the  Testaments  and  the  Zadokite 
Fragment  (cf.  Ps  110),  and  represented  in  the  NT 
by  the  heavenly  priesthood  of  Christ  in  Hebrews.^ 

(2)  We  find  a  belief  in  a  transcendent  Messiah, 
connected  chiefly  with  the  title  'Son  of  man,' 
in  the  parables  of  Enoch  and  4  Esdras  (cf.  also  Sib. 
Or.  V.  414).  The  phrase  is  derived  from  Daniel, 
and,  whatever  its  meaning  and  origin  there, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Enoch  and  Esdras  it 
has  a  definite  Messianic  significance  ;'  it  is  possibly 
even  a  recognized  technical  title.'  The  fact  is,  as 
Baldensperger'  points  out,  that  Daniel,  though  not 

1  See  Baldensperger,  ch.  il. 

2  This  eschatolojrical  colouring,  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  ('  the  Messianic  woes,'  etc.),  the  duration  and  nature  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  andits  relation  to  the  Judgment  and 
Resurrection,  together  with  the  varying  ideas  as  to  the  fat«  of 
the  Gentiles  therein,  are  dealt  with  in  art.  Esciiatology,  to 
which  reference  should  be  made.  See  also  Schiirer,  HJP  u.  ii. 
137  «f.  ;  W.  V.  Hague,  JThSt  lii.  [1910]  67. 

3  See  Hague,  p.  72  ff.  *  Baldensperger,  p.  Ill  ff. 

6  We  have  not  sufficient  material  to  jirstify  us  in  regarding 
this  as  a  specifically  Sadducean  conception  as  opposed  to  a 
I'harisaic  Messiah  ben  David. 

6  For  connexion  with  the  Testaments,  etc.,  see  H.  Windisch, 
Hebrderlrrief,  Tubingen,  1B13,  p.  67. 

7  Dalman,  p.  243.  8  So  Charles,  Eschatotofftj-,  p.  201. 
«P.  97ff. 
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in  itself  directly  Messiiinic,  revived  hopes  for  the 
future  nii<l  mepared  the  way  for  tlie  apocalyptic 
Messiah.'  This  transcendent  Messiah  plays  an 
active  rOle  as  champion  of  the  righteous  in  Enoch 
Ixii.  2,  and  still  more  decidedly  in  4  Es  I3i"^8-ff. 
The  most  significant  feature,  however,  is  liis  ap- 
pearance as  judge,  not  only  of  men  and  the 
nations,  but  of  evil  spirits  (Enoch  Iv.  4,  etc.); 
this  function  is  not  ascribed  to  the  human  king. 
E.xcept  in  4  Es  12^-,  a  Cliristian  interpolation,  the 
transcendent  Messiah  is  never  represented  as  a  de- 
scendant of  David — a  fact  which  may  throw  light  on 
our  Lord's  question  (Mk  12''*) ;  He  may  have  been 
following  a  recognized  line  of  thought  which  found 
the  Davidic  descent  too  narrow  for  the  great  concep- 
tion. As  is  well  known,  He  never  speaks  of  Himself 
as  'Son  of  David.'  We  may  note  tliat,  though 
the  Apocalypses  apparently  reject  the  Davidic  de- 
scent, they  yet  use  Davidic  passages,  such  as  Is  11, 
1*8  72,  89,  in  their  picture  of  the  Messiah.' 

(e)  Pre-existence  and  mysterious  origin.  —  The 
Son  of  man  is  clearly  in  some  sense  pre-existent  in 
Enoch  {e.g.,  xlviii.  3,  6,  xlvi.  1)  and  in  4  Es  13  and 
perhaps  in  7"  12^-,  though  the  former  passage 
13  doubtful,  and  G.  H.  Box  regards  the  latter 
as  interpolated.'  The  question  arises  how  far  a 
personal  pre-existence  is  really  implied.  In  Jewish 
thought  everything  of  supreme  value  was  regarded 
as  pre-existing  in  the  mind  of  God,  perhaps  to  some 
extent  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  ideas.  This  applied  to  such  things  as  the  Law 
and  the  Temple,  while  even  Moses  is  pre-existent 
in  Ass.  Moses,  i.  14,  iii.  12 ;  it  is  this  sort  of  pre- 
existence  that  is  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  or  his 
'Name'  in  the  Targums.*  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  in  Enoch  and  Esdras  the  Messiah  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  pre-existent  in  a  personal  sense  and 
revealed  from  heaven,  and  this  was  certainly  the 
view  of  St.  Paul.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  in  4  Es  7^  '  my  Son,  the  Messiah '  who  is 
thus  revealed  dies  after  400  years  ;  i.e.,  he  is  not  a 
divine  being. 

This  point  of  view  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  hints  which  we  have  of  the  mysterious  origin 
and  birth  of  the  human  Messiah,  since  the  Son  of 
man  of  Enoch  and  Esdras  is,  of  coiirse,  not  born  as 
a  man  at  all.  We  have  doubted  the  existence  of 
such  ideas  in  Isaiah  and  Micah ,  but  they  are  clearly 
found  at  a  later  period— c.y.,  in  the  mysterious  star 
of  Test.  Levi,  xviii.  and  in  the  king  ojr'  ^eXioio  of 
Sib.  Or.  iii.  652  (cf.  Bar  29*).  We  have  definite 
evidence  of  the  belief  in  Jn  7",  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial.  8,  110),  and  the  Talmud,  the  general  idea 
being  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  in  secret  (at 
Bethlehem)  and  hidden  on  earth,  or  even  in  Para- 
dise, until  the  time  of  his  revelation."  Some  such 
tradition  seems  to  underlie  Kev  12  ;  on  the  question 
of  foreign  influence  see  below,  {g). 

At  the  same  time  tlie  passages  cited  as  evidence 
of  a  belief  in  his  birth  of  a  \'irgin  or  divine  mother 
are  unreliable.'  Test.  Jos.  xix.,  which  seems  to 
speak  of  a  virgin-birth,  is  with  good  reason  regarded 
by  Ch.arles  as  corrupt;  so  in  Enoch  Ixii.  5,  Ixix.  29 
he  reads  for  '  son  of  a  woman  '  '  Son  of  man,'  while 
tlie  Midi-ash  Ehhiih  on  La  5'  is  obscure  and  of 
very  doubtful  date.  Nor,  again,  can  'the  travail 
pangs  of  the  Me.s.siah'  imply  anything  of  the 
kind ;  the  expression  is  lignrative,  and  applies  to 
the   Messiah,   not  to   his   mother.     According  to 

'  r>n  7"  is  interpreted  Mo^^ajaiiically  bv  Aqiba  (c.  a.d.  120), 
and  fjave  rise  to  Iht-  Ijiler  name  for  tlie  Mc»siaii.  Amui  t,  *  Cloud 
JIan  '  (Dalniaii,  p,  246). 

2Dahiian,  p.  al8. 

STbc  LX.K  of  Pb  109  (llOl-l,  U  yaunpat  irpb  iai<r4>6fiou  i(tyii- 
iTjo-a  af,  sut'gests  some  kind  of  prc-pxi^tonce. 

*  In  Jf^,  8.V.  '  Messial),'  it  is,  liowL*\cr,  arj^ied  tiiat  there  are 
traces  in  Rabbinic  literature  of  a  real  pre-existence  of  the 
Messiah. 

0  Dalman,  p.  801 ;  Uoyue,  p.  83. 

0  Jeremiaai  p.  30 ;  sec  Clemen,  p.  292. 


Justin,    Dial.   49,   the  Jewish   belief   is   that   tlio 
Messiah  is  to  be  born  iivdpio-iro^  i^  avSpJiirov. 

To  the  circle  of  ideiis  connected  with  pre-exist- 
ence belongs  the  identilication  of  tlie  Messiah  with 
the  fust  or  the  sj)iritual  man.'  Something  has  been 
said  of  the  tlieorj'  that  this  underlies  the  figure  of 
the  Son  of  man  (see  above,  III.  2  (rf)).  Philo  {Leg. 
Alleg.  i.  31,  p.  4'J,  de  Op.  Miindi,  134,  p.  32)  knows 
of  an  earthly  and  a  spiritual  man,  the  hitter, 
whose  creation  is  recorded  in  Gn  1,  coming  first, 
while  the  former  is  the  man  of  Gn  2.  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  15"")  represents  the  spiritual  man  as  coming 
after  the  psychic  or  earthly,  evidently  opposing  tlie 
other  view,  and  identifies  him  with  the  Messiah. 
So  in  Test.  Levi  the  Messiah  brings  back  Paradise, 
while  the  Samaritan  title  Taeb  seems  to  mean 
'  Restorer '  (cf.  x/"5''<"<i'''0''aTa(7Tdcrewsin  Ac3-').  The 
general  idea  in  St.  Paul,  huwever,  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  Clirist  with  the  ideal  archetypal  man,*  as 
opposed  to  the  historical  Adam,  and  not  with  any 
first  king  of  Paradise. 

(/)  Forerunners  of  the  Messiah. — The  starting- 
point  is  Mai  of.,  wliere  Elijah  is  to  return  before 
the  Day  of  Jaliweh  (cf.  Sir  iV)  ;  the  Messiah  is 
not  mentioned,  and  possibly  Elijah  is  a  kind  of 
substitute  for  him.'  In  the  Gospels,  however, 
he  has  liecouie  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (Mk  1' 
giB  g'j8  gu^  j^  121)  There  are  again  traces  of  a 
belief  in  the  return  of  Mcses,  based  on  Dt  18'°,  and 
the  two  are  combined  in  the  Transfiguration  ;  these 
are  probably  the  'two  witnesses'  of  Rev  11'.  lu 
the  later  Antichrist  legend  the  two  witnesses  are 
Enocli  and  Elijah,^  who  were  translated  without 
death.  There  are  also  hints  of  other  '  companions ' 
of  the  Messiah  in  4  Es  6*  7^  IB""- ;  Ezra  appears 
as  such  in  14',  Baruch  in  Bar  76",  Jeremiah  in 
2  Mac  2'  15"  ;  cf.  Mt  16".  We  may  compare  the 
two  predecessors  of  Saoshyant  (see  below,  {q)). 

(g)  Foreign  influence.  —  We  were  doubtful  of 
theories  which  traced  the  origin  of  the  Messianic 
idea  to  foreign  sources,  but  tliis  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  foreign  influences  at  a  later  time 
on  tlie  details  of  the  conception.  Such  influence 
is  undoubtedly  found  in  the  development  of  Jewish 
Apocalyptic.  We  cannot  discuss  the  wider  question 
of  the  syncretistic  character  of  its  eschatology  in 
general,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  points  wliich 
directly  ati'ect  the  conception  of  the  Messiah.  Natu- 
rally it  is  in  the  transcendent  Messiah  that  foreign 
and  mythological  traits  appear  most  clearly. 
Hague,'  following  Gressinann,  argues  that  such 
ideas  lie  behind  4  Es  13,  and  even  goes  furtlier  in 
holding  that  a  star  myth  is  implied  in  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  the  man  'from  the  sea.'  He  also  traces* 
the  whole  idea  of  a  mysterious  revelation  of  the 
Messiah  to  Is  45",  '  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that 
hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour,'  which, 
he  agrees  with  Gressmann,'  cannot  be  of  Jewish 
origin.  He  traces  it  to  language  such  as  that 
used  by  Assurbanipal  :  '  I  was  bom  in  the  midst 
of  mountains  which  no  man  knowcth  .  .  .  thou 
(Ishtar)  .  .  .  hast  brought  me  forth  from  the 
mountains,  hast  called  me  to  shepherd  thy  people.' 
Many  critics^  argue  in  the  same  way  with  regard 
to  the  conception  of  a  miraculous  birth,  comparing 
the  language  used  by  Sargon  I.  ('  My  mother  was 
poor,  my  father  1  knew  not '),  the  beliefs  connected 
with  Saoshyant,  and  the  legends  of  the  birth  of 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  others;  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
general  tendency  to  rcganl  extraordinary  nun  as 

1  See  11.  Lietzinann,  Ilandbuch  zuiil  XT,  Tiibingcn,  1910,  on 
1  Oo  l.'iis"-  ;  Clemen,  p.  162  9. 

'^  This  conception  seems  to  occur  in  Barnahai  v.  5,  vi.  12. 
For  later  developments  see  Boueset,  Hauptprfihlfimf  dcr  Gnosis, 
Gottingen,  1911,  p.  172  ff.,  Kyriof  Chritlos,  do.  I'Jl:!,  p.  26  f. 

'•'  Bftldensperjfer,  p.  9lj. 

■•  Bouseet,  The  Anlichrist  Legnnt,  Bug.  It.,  London,  1S9C, 

p.  lea  a. 
'1'.  noff.  6  p.  83.  T.  311. 

8  Jcreinias,  pp.  2811.,  38,  46fF. ;  Clieyne,  passim. 
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wonderfully  bom,  and  this  was  particularlj'  marked 
with  regard  to  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  kings. 
Without  pronouncing  on  the  question  of  direct  in- 
fluence, we  niaj'  admit  that  we  find  the  same  geneiul 
tendency  at  work  with  regard  to  beliefs  as  to  tlie 
origin  of  the  Messiah,  but  always  with  the  import- 
ant proviso  that  we  have  found  no  real  evidence, 
except  in  Christian  circles,  of  the  idea  of  his  birth 
from  a  virgin  or  divine  mother,  nor  have  we  yet 
found  any  complete  parallel  to  the  expectation  of 
a  final  eschatological  king.' 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  possible  influence 
of  Zoroastrianism.^  Here,  again,  we  would  at  once 
admit  a  general  influence  in  the  sphere  of  eschat- 
ology.  Moulton  allows  this,  thougli  to  a  less  extent 
even  than  Clemen.  He  draws  attention  to  Bous- 
set's*  admission  that  Parsi  influence  must  have 
come  to  Israel  by  way  of  Babylon  '  when  stiongly 
tainted  with  Babylonian  elements,'  and  argues, 
further,  that  Zarathushtra  himself  had  very  little 
influence  in  the  West.  Hence,  all  that  the  Je\\  s 
can  have  known  was  Parsiisra  in  a  comparatively 
debased  form,  as  represented  by  the  Magi  {q.v.}, 
and  this  comjiels  us  ti)  regard  most  of  the  parallels 
between  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  two  religions  as 
]iure  coincidences.  We  are  concerned  here  mainly 
with  two  points. 

(1)  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  connexion 
between  Yima,  the  first  man,  and  the  Messiah.  It 
is  held  ^  that  this  lies  behind  the  idea  of  the  '  Son  of 
man'  (see  above.  III.  I  and  2  (c?)),  which,  Clemen 
agrees,  'comes  ultimatel.v  from  Parsiisni.'  There 
is,  no  doubt,  some  connexion  between  Yima  and 
the  fall  story,  though  Moulton''  holds  that  Parsi- 
isni is  the  borrower.  Further,  as  Bousset  allows, 
there  is  the  important  difl'erence  that,  while 
Yima  is  king  of  Paradise,  der  Urzeit,  the 
Messiah  is  king  der  Endzcit,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  this  transformation  in  Iranian  legend. 
We  may  add  that  there  is  also  no  trace  in  Hebrew 
legend  of  thd  Messiah  as  originallj'  king  of  the 
first  Paradise  (see  above,  (c)). 

(2)  There  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  Messiah  and  Saoshyant,  whicli  is 
originally  an  epithet  rather  than  a  title.  The 
renovation  of  the  world  '  is  accomplished  by  the 
present  labours  of  "those  that  will  deliver,'  the 
saoSyanto.  In  tlie  Gathas  these  are  simply  Zara- 
thushtra himself  and  his  fellow-workers,  whom  the 
Prophet's  faith  pictures  as  assuredly  leading  on  an 
immediate  regeneration.'^  The  hope  failed,  and 
Zarathushtra  himself  was  to  return  as  Saoslijant. 
This  is  certainly  the  one  real  parallel  with  the 
Messiah  proper,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
any  direct  influence.  Moulton  '  dismisses  it  among 
'  tlie  certainly  fortuitous  coincidences,'  while 
Bousset'  holds  that  the  connexion  is  between 
Saoshyant  and  the  forerunner  Elijah,  rather  than 
with  the  Messiah  himself.  At  the  same  time  there 
may  have  been  some  reaction  between  the  two, 
aft'ecting  details  of  the  conceptions,  especially  in  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah  coming  from  the  sunrise  ;  cf. 
the  dir'  ^cXioio  of  Sib.  Or.  iii.  652,  and  the  LXX 
avaroX-h  for  'branch'  in  Jar  33*^  Zee  6'^  (cf. 
Lk  W 

We  must  also  allow  for  the  influence  of  Graeco- 

1  For  foreign  influences  in  Rev  12  see  Bousset,  OJ't'nbarung^ 
ad  loc,  and  Cheyne,  p.  77  ff.,  with  criticism  in  Clemen,  p. 
303  fl. 

2  See  art.  Eschatologt,  vol.  v.  p.  381,  with  literature  there 
cited,  and  add  J.  H.  Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianism.  London, 
1913,  esp.  Lect.  ix,,  'Zarathushtra  and  Israel,'  with  discus- 
Bions  in  Clemen  (summar.v  on  p.  368).  W.  Fairweather  (IIDB 
V.  297,  307)  accepts  influence  in  details  without  supposintj  direct 
borrowing. 

2  Rel.  des  JudenUimf:,  p.  550. 

■*  Gressmaun,  p.  '290  ff.;  Bousset,  Ret.  des  Judcntunis,  p. 
257  fl.  ;  Clemen,  p.  164  fl. 

5  P.  SOS.  6  Moulton,  p.  168. 

'  P.  300.  s  ReL  des  Jtidentums,  p.  5S4,  u.  2. 

»  Sec  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  BJ  v.  [1906-07]  166. 


I'lOnian  ideas'  affecting  at  any  rate  the  peripliery  of 
the  Messianichope  and  its  development  under  Christ- 
ianity. After  Alexander  the  title  crunjp  ('  Saviour') 
became  common,  with  deification  of  kings  and 
emperors,  accompanied  by  hints  of  their  wonderful 
origin.  We  may  instance  the  well-known  Priene 
inscription,  witli  the  legends  connected  with 
Augustus.  But  here,  again,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  really  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  belief  in 
a  final  world-Saviour  wlio  is  to  usher  in  a  new  era, 
or  only  the  inevitable  court  flattery  which  regards 
each  king  as  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  single  exception  is  Vergil's  famous  Messianic 
Eclogue.'  Here,  whether  the  child  who  is  to  be  born 
be  the  son  of  Octavian  and  Scribonia  or  not,  we  have^ 
a  remarkable  and  almost  unique  agieement  with 
OT  conceptions— the  era  of  Paradise  and  its  king, 
the  Golden  Age  following  on  his  conquests,  plenty 
without  toil,  animals  sharing  in  the  regeneration, 
together  with  the  ethical  note.  Whether  through 
the  Sibylline  Books  or  directly  through  the  LXX, 
Jewish  teaching  may  have  penetrated  to  Roman 
literary  circles,  or  we  niay  have  an  echo  of  Zoro- 
astrianism.'  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  parallel  may 
point  to  an  independent  spread  of  something  like 
a  Messianic  liope  in  pagan  circles. 

(h)  Interpretation  of  prophecies. — A  feature  of 
this  period  is  the  habit  of  working  on  earlier 
prophecies — a  tendency  whicli  we  have  found  as 
early  as  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  ;  for  a  later  example 
see  To  14'.''  In  the  apocalyptic  books  there  are 
certain  prophetic  passages  and  ideas  which  became 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  and  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  in  dealing  with  the  Messianic  hope.  The 
chief  are  Dn  7,  Is  11,"  used  continually  {e.g.,  Ps. 
Sol.,  Bar.),  Ps  2^  {e.g.,  Fs.  Sol.),  Ps  45  {e.g..  Test. 
Jud.  xxiv.  1),  Nu  24",  the  star  of  which  is  applied 
Mes.sianically  in  Test.  Levi  xviii.  3,  Jud.  xxiv.  1, 
but  understood  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  in 
Zad.  Frag.  ix.  8. 

We  have  in  this  use  of  prophecy  many  examples 
of  the  scribal  methods'  working  mechanically  on 
the  data  and  fusing  the  old  and  new  into  a  single 
picture,  of  course  not  without  contradictions.  Tlie 
application  of  a  passage  does  not  decide  its  his- 
torical meaning,  but  only  the  interpretation  which 
had  come  to  be  put  upon  it.  The  vagaries  of  later 
Rabbinism  had  already  begun — e.g.,  the  interpre- 
tation of  Am  5-^'-  in  Zad.  Frag.  ix.  5  11'.  We  have 
an  interesting  example  of  independence  in  4  Es  12'-'-, 
where  the  interpretation  of  the  fourth  kingdom  as 
given  in  Dn  7^  is  definitely  rejected. 

It  is  important  to  ask  in  this  connexion  whether 
by  the  first  cent.  A.D.  the  OT  was  in  any  circles 
interpreted  as  pointing  to  a  Suft'erin.L;  Messiah.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  it  was  not.  The  conception 
in  4  Es  7  is  the  quite  difl'erent  one  of  a  humau 
Messiah  who  is  to  die  after  a  reign  of  400  years  (cf. 
the  Samaritan  Taeb).  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Is  53  was  interpreted  Messianically  until  a  later 
period,  and,  when  it  is,  the  verses  which  speak  of 
suft'ering  are  applied  not  to  him  but  to  the  nation.* 

1  Bousset,  Rel.  des  Judentums.  p.  258 ;  Jeremias,  p.  58  ff. ; 
A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  Eng.  tr.,  Loudou, 
1911,  p.  368  ff. 

-  See  J.  B.  Mayor,  W.  W.  Fowler,  and  R.  S.  Conway,  Virgil's 
Metiirianic  Eclogue,  London,  1907. 

^  So  Jloolton,  p.  91,  interpreting  the  simile  of  theclosing  lines 
as  a  reference  to  the  story  that  Zoroaster  laughed  when  he  was 
bom. 

■*  It  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  hardl>'  any  traces  in  the 
T.xy  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  translators  to  introduce  a 
Messianic  meaning  ;  xp^o-tos  is  never  introduced  where  the  Heb. 
has  not  Messiah.  Is  7  is  no  exception  (see  above,  III.  i),  but  the 
title  of  Ps  45,  *  Song  of  the  Beloved,'  fur  '  Song  of  Loves,'  may  be 
intended  to  suggest  a  Messianic  interpretation.  For  ai-aroA^ 
for  '  Branch  '  see  above,  ((/). 

6  But  not  Is  9  (see  abo\  e,  III.  i)  or  7. 

*  This,  however,  is  comparatively  rare  (Dalman,  p.  268  ff.). 

7  Baldensperger,  p.  104. 

8  V.  H.  StJintoii,  H iili,  art. '  Messiah' ;  see,  further,  l)ri\erand 
A.  D.  Neubauer,  Jewish  Interpreters  oj  Is.  tiii.,  Loudon,  1B77  ; 
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The  most  decisive  proof  of  this  position  comes  from 
the  NT.  It  is  clear  that  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
was  not  expected  in  any  quarter,  and  that  tlie 
crncifixion  of  Jesus  was  the  "reat  stumbling-block, 
while  it  was  not  easj'  to  find  proof  of  its  necessity 
from  tlie  OT.  Tlie  story  of  the  Ethiopian  euuucli 
(Ac  S""-)  seems  to  be  intended  to  call  attention  to 
an  interpretation  of  Is  53  which  is  evidently  not 
that  generally  accepted.  The  admissions  of  Trypho 
(Justin,  Dial.  68,  89  f.)  do  not  express  the  Jewish 
belief,  but  are  put  into  his  mouth  under  the  stress 
of  the  argument,  while  the  '  pangs  of  the  Messiah ' 
do  not  refer  to  his  peri^onal  sufl'erings,  but  to  the 
woes  which  are  to  preiede  his  coming. 

The  Messiah  ben  .luseph,  who  does,  in  fact,  die, 
in  contrast  to  the  Messiali  ben  Judah,  appears 
clearly  only  after  A.  D.  135.  According,  to  Uousset,' 
he  is  the  Messiah  of  the  ten  tribes,  slain  in  the 
battle  by  Gog  and  Magog ;  the  conception  seems 
to  be  derived  from  Dt  33",  Zee  12'",  and  certainly 
has  no  connexion  with  Is  53.  It  is  possible  that 
this  figure  is  connected  with  the  failure  and  death 
of  Bar  Kokhba,  exjilaining  them  on  the  lines  of  the 
expectation  of  a  preliminary  Messiah  who  was  to 
faU  in  battle  against  the  enemies  of  Israel  (Rome). 

V.  Development  under  CBiusriAxrrr.— 
The  starting-point  of  the  evidence  of  the  NT,  and 
especiallj'  of  the  Gospels,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Messianic  hope  is  represented  as  universal.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  Apoca- 
lypses where  it  occurs,  but  it  is  still  sporadic  in  its 
appearances,  and  the  future  can  be  painted  without 
reference  to  it.  But  in  the  Gospels  the  expectation 
of  the  Messiah  is  common  to  all.  It  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  taken  more  seriously  by  the  common  people 
than  by  their  leaders ;  but  Pharisees,  priests,  and 
Sadducees  all  accept  the  hope  without  questioning 
its  validity.  The  point  at  issue  is  only  whether 
Jesus  is  really  the  Me.ssiah.  As  regards  the  nature 
of  the  hope,  it  would  appear,  as  against  A. 
Schweitzer,  that  it  was  at  least  as  much  political 
and  national  as  transcendent,  corresponding  closely 
to  what  we  find  in  Ps.  Sol.  The  Messiah  is  to  be  a 
king  descended  from  David,  and  his  rule  will  be 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Romans. 

A  fuU  discussion  of  our  Lord's  own  attitude  to 
His  Messianic  claims  will  be  found  in  art.  Jesus 
Chwst,  We  may  here  emphasize  the  salient  points. 
{a)  As'against  W.  Wrede,  it  is  certain  that  He  did 
regard  Himself  as  in  some  sense  the  Messiah.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  proclaim  Himself  as  such  in  His 
public  teaching  ;  it  was  His  'secret,'  discovered  by 
St.  Peter  at  Ctesarea  Philippi,  and  first  avowed  to 
the  world  at  His  trial.  (6)  His  favourite  designa- 
tion of  Himself  in  this  connexion  was  '  Son  of  man,' 
the  title  being  chosen  as  containing  in  it  elements 
of  transcendence  and  ni3'stery,  and  as  free  from  the 
political  implications  of  Messiah,  and  still  more  of 
Son  of  David,  a  title  which  He  avoids.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  reconcile  His  use  of  this  phrase  with  the 
absence  of  any  public  proclamation  of  His  claim, 
since  from  its  use  in  Enoch  we  should  infer  that  it 
would  at  once  be  recognized  as  a  synonym  for 
'  Messiah '  itself.  The  difficulty  is  eased  by  elimi- 
nating, on  literary  grounds,  a  certain  number  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  (cf.,  e.rj.,  Mt  5'" 
with  Lk  6"-,  or  Mt  16^  with  Mk  8"),  while  in  others 
its  use  is  ambiguous,  since  it  might  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  some  other  unnamed  person  (Mk  8**).  It 
is  not,  however,  possible,  except  by  somewhat 
drastic  criticism,  to  eliminate  all  passages  where 

Dalman,  Der  leidende  und  der  tUrhende  ilessiof,  Berlin,  1888  ; 
Srhiirer,  n.  iL  184.  Bou8«et,  Ki/rins  Chrijifos,  p.  27  fl.,  agrees, 
though  be  leaves  open  the  bare  possibility  that  the  wide-spread 
iiij  ths  of  the  dying  and  rising  god  may  have  influenced  Jewish 
Messianic  ideas. 

'  Rel.  dtt  Judmtums,  p.  201,  Antichrist  Legend,  p.  103.  But 
ill  JB,  t.v,  '  Mesbiah,'  the  connexion  with  the  ten  tribes  is 
denied. 


it  is  used  publicly  of  Himself  or  privately  to  the 
disciples  before  St.  Peter's  confession.'  We  must, 
therefore,  suppose,  in  spite  of  Enoch,  that  it  was 
regarded  as  Messianic  only  in  certain  circles,  and 
that  it  could  still  be  used,  as  in  Ps  8  and  Ezekiel, 
in  a  wider  sense. 

(c)  He  did  not  regard  Himself  as  the  Messiah 
merely  in  tlie  strict  sense  in  which  we  have  used 
the  teiin,  but  as  gathering  up  in  Himself  the  various 
lines  of  UT  hopes  and  promises.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, apiiear  that  direct  argument  on  the  basis  of 
the  OT  played  any  considerable  part  in  His  teach- 
ing, except  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
proofs  from  the  OT  in  the  NT  seem  rather  to  reflect 
a  later  stage  of  controversy  between  Jew  and 
Christian,  in  which  each  adopted  the  same  scribal 
methods  of  interpretation. 

{d)  Christ  added  considerably  to  the  content  of 
the  Messianic  iiope,  especiallj'  in  His  teaching  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  the  Messiali.  It  is 
not  possible  to  decide  with  any  certainty  as  to  the 
lines  liy  which  He  was  led  to  this  conviction,  though 
it  was,  no  doubt,  helped  by  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  hostility  of  the  ruling  powers  to  His  claims 
and  of  the  'inevitable  results  of  their  attitude. 
Further,  He  must  have  meditated  on  the  deeper 
teaching  of  the  OT  as  implying,  especially  in  Ps  22 
and  Is  53,  that  the  means  of  redemption  and  the 
condition  of  glorification  were  to  be  found  only  in 
snit'ering,  and  this  quite  independently  of  whether 
such  passages  technically  applied  to  the  Messiah 
or  not.  Though  in  Acts  and  I  Peter  the  Servant 
passages  are  directly  quoted,  they  are  used  but 
little  in  the  Gospels,  and  hardly  at  all  in  Christ's 
own  teaching  (see  Lk  22",  Mk  10"  12").  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  as  the  ultimate  source  of  His 
conviction  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  an  intuition 
which  the  Christian  will  regard  as  a  revelation 
from  the  Father. 

In  the  light  of  the  expectation  of  the  Parousia, 
the  idea  of  a  twofold  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  in- 
troduced, assuming  that  Jesus  was  not  merely  '  the 
Messiah  of  the  future '  during  His  lifetime.  There 
is  no  trace  in  earlier  literature  of  any  belief  in  two 
comings  of  the  Messiah. 

(c)  It  follows,  finally,  that  the  title  '  Messiah '  or 
'Christ,'*  as  used  in  tlie  NT  and  in  Cliristian 
literature  generally,  has  a  far  richer  meaning  and 
content  than  anj'  that  we  have  felt  justified  in 
ascribing  to  it  in  earlier  periods.  It  gathered  into 
itself  the  ideas  associated  with  the  Wisdom  and 
Logos,'  and  came  to  include  the  whole  work  of 
redemption  from  sin  and  spiritual  regeneration 
accomplished  by  Jesus.  He  has  become  the  centre 
of  history  and  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  age  in  a 
way  which  both  difiers  from  and  transcends  any- 
thing that  we  find  in  the  OT  or  Apocalypses  as 
associated  with  the  future  Deliverer.  He  is  the 
mediator  of  a  new  covenant  and  the  bearer  of  a 
new  revelation  to  a  world  of  wliich  the  outward 
conditions  remain  unaltered,  while  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Jewish  State  the  nationalist  element 
dropped  away  once  for  all.  At  the  same  time,  the 
title  '  Christ,'  with  its  historical  associations,  is  a 
reminder,  even  to  tliose  to  whom  the  promises  of 
the  OT  may  mean  little  in  themselves,  that  the 
coming  of  jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  something 
new  and  unexpected,  but  was  the  true  climax  of 
the  long  preparation  of  the  chosen  people.  In 
particular,  the  fact  that  functions  which  in  the  OT 
are  reserved  for  Jahweh  and  not  for  the  Messiah 

1  But  see  Palman,  Words  r./.^sl(.s•,  p.  2(1011. 

s  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  M;hrist'  tends  to  become  a 
proper  name  and  to  lose  its  technical  Messianic  implications ; 
the  distinctive  title  of  Jesus  in  Hellenistic  Christianity  is  irvpiot 
(■  Ijord ').    See  Bousset,  Kyrios  Christos,  osp.  p.  01  IT. 

•'  Note  that  in  Philo  the  Logos  largely  takes  the  place  of  i 
.Mes-iiah  ;  ill  d^  Coi\f.   u,  p.  411,  the  'nraiich*  of  Xec  U'*  U 
applied  to  the  Logos.    CI.  also  art.  Loao*. 
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are  in  the  NT  transfened  to  Christ  is  of  the 
deepest  sinnifioanee.  The  real  desire  of  the  higliest 
spirits  of  Israel  was  uot  so  iiuich  for  a  representa- 
tive of  Jahwch,  however  exalted,  as  for  a  revelation 
of  God  Himself,  ("'hristiau  belief  finds  this  satisfied 
in  the  Incarnation,  and  we  shall  not  be  disturbed 
when  we  find  tliat  the  OT  says  comparatively 
little  about  the  Messiah.  The  vital  question  is 
whether  the  hopes  which  it  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  coming  of  God  did  find  their  fulfilment  in 
the  Chiist, 

VI.  The  Messiah  in  later  Ji/DAisM.^~From 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  a  belief  in  the  Messiah 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  creed — a  proof 
that  the  representation  of  the  tiniversality  of  the 
hope  which  we  find  in  the  NT  is  substantially 
correct.  The  Messiah  is  indeed  strangely  absent 
from  the  Mislina,  possibly  owing  to  fear  of  Rome, 
but  he  figures  both  in  the  Palestinian  and  in  the 
Babylonian  recensions  of  the  Sh'mdneh' Esreh — a 
fact  which  indicates  that  his  presence  therein 
must  date  from  the  1st  cent.  A.D. — and  appears 
constantly  in  the  Talmud.  The  failure  of  the 
Bar  Kokhba  rising  in  A.D.  135  marks  an  important 
stage.  Attempts  to  anticipate  the  Messiah's 
coming  were  then  abandoned,  the  principle  being 
'  a  plague  on  those  who  calculate  the  end,'  and  the 
political  side  was  almost  dropped.  What  remained 
of  it  was  transferred  to  a  temporary  Messianic 
Kingdom,  in  which  Israel  was  to  be  restored  to 
Palestine,  this  national  kingdom  being,  generally 
speaking,  only  prejiaratory  to  the  '6ldm  hab-bCi, 
the  world  to  come,  where  universalistic  features 
are  found.  The  Messiah  is  Son  of  David'  and  an 
eartlily  deliverer,  though  in  some  sense  pre-exislent 
and  appearing  mysteriously  (see  above,  IV.  2(c)) — 
features  which  need  not  imply  divinity.  With  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  apocalyptic  fell  into  disfavour,^ 
and  with  it  the  belief  in  a  transcendent  Messiah. 
Polemic  with  Christians  also  worked  in  the  same 
direction,  antl  to  this  we  may  attribute  the  disuse 
of  the  title  '  Son  of  man ' ;  the  form  of  the  Beatitude 
in  Lk  6-'  m.iy  be  a  bint  of  such  controversies.* 
The  spiritual  .■side  is  strongly  emphasized  in  the 
Rabbinic  teaching  by  its  insistence  on  the  need  for 
repentance  as  the  condition  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiali,  while  we  also  find  considerable  detail  as 
to  the  features  of  the  JNIessianic  era,  the  Messianic 
woes,  etc. 

The  twelfth  article  of  the  present  Jewish  creed, 
as  drawn  up  by  Maimonides,  is  as  follows :  '  I 
believe  with  perfect  faith  in  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  though  he  tarry  I -will  wait  daily  for 
his  coming.'  Liberal  Judaism,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  abandoned  the  hope  of  a  personal 
Messiah,  though  it  still  retains  the  Messianic. ^(^ope 
in  ji  wider  and  spiritualized  sense'— a  sense^n 
which  it  may  fairly  claim  to  have  the  general 
trend  of  the  OT  <Jn  its  side.    ~     ~ 

Literature. — The  literature  bearing  on  special  points  Il.^^ 
been  inili»-ated  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The  following  ma", 
be  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject :  J.  Drummond, 
The  Jewislt  Me&siah,  London,  lb77 ;  V.  H.  Stanton,  Tl.e 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Mes^ah,  Edinburgh,  1886;  E.  C.  A. 
Riehm,  Die  messian.  Weissagung,  Gotha,  1885,  Eng.  tr., 
Mfssianic  Prophecy-,  Edinburijh,  1900 ;  C.  A.  3riggs,  Mes.^i- 
anio  Frophecii,  Edinburgh,  18S0,  and^  The  Messiah  of  the 
Gospels,  do.  ISOi  ;  P.  Volz,  Die  eorexilische  Jahioeproj'hetie 
itnd  der  Messias.  Gottingen,  ISPT  ;  E.  Schiirer,  OJl"-^,  Leipzig, 
1B98,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  IsltO  ;  W.  Bousset,  Die  Retvji<m 
des  Judentiiiiis  iin  neutestainentlichen  Zeitalter-,  Berlin,  11)00; 

1  See  Dalinan,  Words  of  Jeslis,  p.  291  f.,  etc. ;  JE,  s.v. 
'  Messiah ' ;  Oesterley  and  Box,  Religion  and  Worship  of  the 
Synagogue,  London,  19n7,  p.  205  ff. 

-  Yet  Aqiba,  who  spolte  of  the  thrones  of  Du  7  as  prepared 
for  God  and  David,  supported  Bar  Kokhba,  who  wad  not 
Davidic ! 

3  Burkitt,  ch.  i. ;  see  JE.  s.v.  '  Messiah,*  for  traces  of  belief  in 
a  transcendent  Messiah  in  later  Judaism. 

*  Baldensperger,  pp.  140,  lOS. 

5  See  0.  G.  Montefiore,  Onliines  of  Liberal  Judaism,  London, 
1903,  pp.  280,  314 ;  also  art.  Judaism,  vol.  vil.  p.  608,  etc. 


G.  H.  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  Leipzig,  1893,  1902,  Eng.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1009  ;  R.  H.  Charles,  Esehatology,  Ilebreu;  Jewish, 
and  Christian'-,  Tjondon,  1013  ;  together  with  relevant  sections 
in  works  on  OT  and  NX  Theology,  and  articles  in  the  Bible 
Dictionaries.  C.  W.  EmMET. 

MESSIAHS  (PSEUDO-).— From  the  final  loss 
of  tlie  independence  of  the  Jewish  State  until 
within  a  few  generations  ago,  Jewish  histoiy  has 
known  the  frequent  advent  and  passing  of  self- 
styled  Messiahs,  prophets  of  hope  in  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  Diaspora,  self-appointed  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  race  in  the  Return  to  the  land  from 
wluch  their  ancestors  were  exiled.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  Messiah  was  often,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  earlier  ones,  accompanied  by  revolts  and  up- 
risings, and  these  almost  invariably  occurred  at 
times  when,  and  in  localities  where,  anti-Jewish 
persecution  was  prevalent.  Moreover,  these  Mes- 
sianic movements  were  frequently,  especially  iu 
the  latter  cases,  of  a  political  nature.  The  re- 
ligious aspect  of  the  rising  was,  however,  seldom 
absent,  and  in  many  instances  the  new  teacher, 
anxious  to  signalize  his  activity  and  to  secure  his 
influence  by  religious  innovations,  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  basic  teachings  of  Judaism,  to  which,  in 
consequence,con.siderable  harm  some  timesoccurred. 
New  sects  were  created  on  some  occasions ;  on 
others  wholesale  adoption  of  Muhanimadanism  or 
Christianity  took  place. 

Although  it  is  to  some  extent  customary  to 
include  a  number  of  Jewish  reformers  and  revolu- 
tionists in  the  category  of  pseudo-Messiahs,  only  a 
proportion  of  these  agitators  in  reality  attributed 
to  themselves  the  Messianic  semi-divinitj'.  Others, 
often  against  their  own  wish,  were  hailed  by  their 
enraptured  followers  as  the  divine  leader,  promised 
in  Jewish  tradition  to  bring  the  scattered  and 
troubled  people  liack  to  their  inheritance.  Just 
as  there  existed  a  belief  in  an  Ephraimitic  Messiah 
who  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Davidic 
Messiah,  so,  among  the  pseudo-Messiahs,  many 
pretended  to  be  not  the  Messiah  Himself  but  His 
forerunner.  The  opening  of  the  Christian  era  saw 
in  the  Holy  Land  a  number  of  these  local  minor 
Messiahs.  Thus  we  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant. 
XX.  v.  1  ;  also  Ac  5^)  that  about  A.D.  44  one 
Theudas,  claiming  to  be  a  prophet,  told  his  followers 
that  he  would  divide  the  Jordan  and  enable  them 
to  cross  dry-shod.  They  collected  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  for  the  miracle  to  be  performed,  but 
before  the  prophet  could  take  steps  to  carry  out 
his  prophecy  the  whole  party  was  massacred  by  a 
detachment  of  Roman  soldiery.  A  similar  fate 
overtook  the  followers  of  another  Messiah,  an 
Egyptian.  They  collected,  it  is  said  to  the  number 
of  30,000,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  watch  the  fall 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  command  of  their 
leader,  but  tke  proceedings  were  interrupted  by 
Felix  and  his  soldiery  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  6,  BJ  II. 
xiii.  5;  and  Ac  21*').  A  third  pretender  preparing 
to  lead  the  people  into  the  wilderness  was  destroyed 
together  with  his  followers  by  Festus  the  Procurator 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  10). 

A  Messiah  of  a  ditterent  description  was  Mena- 
hem,  the  son  of  Judah  theGaliloeau  and  the  grand- 
son of  Hezekiah  the  leader  of  the  Zealots.  He 
seized  the  city  of  Masada  together  with  a  large 
store  of  arms,  with  which  he  supplied  bis  followers, 
and  then  attacked  Jerusalem.  In  battle  with  the 
soldiers  of  Agrippa  II.  MenaVem  was  successful, 
and  as  a  residt  captured  Antonia,  one  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  capital.  Emboldened  by  his  success, 
Menahem  claimed  the  leadership  of  all,  and  thus 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues  and  was 
assassinated.  Menahem  was  the  last  Judcean 
Messiah  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
Contemporary  with  these  Messiahs  of  the  1st  cent., 
similar  personages  arose  among  the  Samaritans, 
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all  of  whom,  al'ler  an  existence  more  or  less  Inii't, 
passed  away.  Prominent  among  them  were  Simon 
Magus,  who  endeavoured  to  induce  the  early 
Christians  to  join  his  movement,  but  who  is  said 
ultimately  tn  iiave  become  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, to;^ether  with  many  of  liis  followers,  and 
Dositheus,  who,  instead  of  restoring  the  Hebrew 
State,  founded  a  Samaritan  sect  that  survived 
until  the  6th  century. 

The  destruction  of  the  Temple  led  for  a  time  to 
a  cessation  of  pseudo- Messianic  activity.  For  sixty 
years  no  new  Messiah  arose  until  at  length,  on  tlie 
accession  of  Hadrian,  the  milder  government  of 
Trajan  gave  way  to  sterner  rule.  The  repressive 
policy  of  the  Komans  aroused  once  more  the  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  people  still  unsubdued.  A  rebellion 
broke  out  and  a  leader  was  immediately  to  hand 
in  the  person  of  Bar  Kokhba  or  Bar  Kozibah 
(probably  from  the  name  of  his  birthplace).  Of 
the  personality  of  this  leader  little  is  known.  His 
original  name  is  even  doubtful.  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  was  one  Simeon  of  Cozeba  (1  Ch  4**)  or 
Chezib  (Gn  38').  The  name  Bar  Kokhba,  or  '  sun 
of  a  star,'  was  given  to  him  by  the  famous  K. 
Al^iba,  who  believed  that  in  him  was  fulfilled  the 
prophecy ;  '  Tliere  shall  come  forth  a  star  out  of 
Jacob  .  .  .  and  shall  smite  through  the  corners  of 
Moab,  and  break  down  all  the  sons  of  Sheth'  (Nu 
24").  Bar  Kokhba  does  not  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  designation  of  Messiah  himself.  This  dignity 
was  attributed  to  him  by  R.  Akiba  and  other  sages. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  whole  province, 
composed  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Cialilee,  was 
evacuated  by  the  Romans.  The  army  of  the  Jews 
at  this  time  has  been  estimated  at  as  many  as  from 
400,000  to  580,000  fighting  men.  Unfortunately, 
little  is  known  of  the  campaign,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Roman  garrison  and  the  generals  in  com- 
mand at  tlie  time  of  the  outbreak  proved  respec- 
tively inadequate  and  incapable.  The  services  of 
.lulius  Severus,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  age, 
were  requisitioned  from  Britain,  where  he  had  been 
waging  an  arduous  war  with  the  martial  natives, 
to  recover  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  arms.  But 
even  lie,  with  unlimited  resources,  was  at  first 
compelled  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  trusted 
to  his  tactics  of  cutting  off  detached  parties  and 
supplies  to  wear  out  his  formidable  enemy.  In 
the  course  of  the  operations  50  genei-al  engage- 
ments were  fought,  and  with  every  victory  the 
numbers  of  Bar  Kokhba's  followers  increased. 
From  the  most  remote  of  the  Jewish  colonies  men 
came  to  fight  under  his  banner.  Recruits  were 
not  drawn  solely  from  Israel ;  Bar  Kokhba's  army 
included  non-Jews  in  its  ranks.  Those  who  could 
not  light  helped  to  fill  the  rebel  cofi'ers.  At  first 
the  campaign  proved  a  series  of  successes  for  the 
pretender.  Jerusalem  was  soon  captured,  and 
served  as  a  capital  for  Bar  Kokhba,  who  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  duly  carried  out  the  duties  of 
sovereignty.  For  three  years  the  Holy  City  re- 
mained in  his  possession,  and  during  that  time  his 
armies  succeeded  in  taking  50  walled  towns  and 
986  villages.  At  length  the  tide  turned.  After  a 
desperate  struggle,  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the 
Romans,  and  no  two  stones  of  its  buildings  were 
left  standing  on  one  another.  Other  towns  fell 
into  the  same  hands  until,  of  all  the  territories  of 
Bar  Kokhba.  the  town  of  Bither  alone  remained. 
Here  the  hero  made  his  last  stand,  but  not  with 
the  undivided  support  of  the  inmates  of  the  fortress. 
Dissensions  broke  out  among  the  garrison,  and  on 
the  9th  of  Ab,  already  tlie  blackest  anniversary  in 
the  .Jewish  calendar,  Bither  was  stormed,  Bar 
Kokhba  killed,  and  his  body  brought  in  triumph 
to  the  Roman  caniji. 

Durinjj  the  pacification  that  followed  the  males 
were  slain  by  the  thousand,  and  the  women  and 


children  sold  into  slavery.  Unheard  of  and  un- 
speakable tragedies  were  enacted.  In  Bither  alone 
more  are  said  (o  have  been  slain  than  those  who 
took  jiart  in  the  E.\od\i^  from  Egypt.  The  number 
of  dead  was  counted  liy  hundreds  of  thousands. 
All  tliose  who  were  able  escaped  from  a  country 
which  ofi'ered  them  the  only  aUcni.-ilives  of  slavery 
and  death  with  torture.  Many  lied  to  .\rabia, 
and  the  considerable  .Jewish  population  of  that 
country,  even  to  this  day,  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  results  of  Bar  Kokhba's  abortive  insurrection. 
R.  Akiba,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  died  under  torture  at  its 
conclusion.  The  war  led  to  the  final  breach  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  JudseoChristians.  The  latter 
suffered  severities  at  the  hands  of  Bar  Kokhba  and 
his  followers,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
join  in  the  national  uprising. 

The  fata!  results  of  the  Bar  Kokhba  movement 
discouraged  for  some  centuries  personation  of 
the  Messiali.  In  fact,  an  attractive  opportunity 
did  not  occur  again  until  the  5tli  cent.,  when,  in 
accordance  with  a  Talmudic  computation,  the  daj' 
of  the  Messiah  was  supposed  to  be  at  hand.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  such  a  one,  self-styled 
Moses,  appeared  in  the  island  of  Crete.  Of  his 
origin  or  his  subsequent  fate  nothing  is  known. 
He  induced  the  .Jewish  pojuilation  of  the  island  to 
support  his  pretensions,  and  on  a  specified  date 
promised  to  lead  them  dry-shod  to  the  mainland. 
On  the  appointed  day  the  .Jews  gathered  round 
him  on  a  promontory  and  at  his  direction  some 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  expecting  a  path  to 
be  opened  for  them  through  the  Avaters.  The 
miracle  did  not  occur.  Many  of  the  enthusiasts 
were  drowned  ;  others  were  rescued.  The  Messiah 
himself  disappeared. 

The  pretender  next  to  come  under  notice  was 
Isaac  ben  Ya'kub  Obadiah  Abu  Isa  al-Isfahanj, 
who  flourished  at  Isfahan  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
century.  There  are  two  estimates  of  his  claims. 
The  one  was  that  he  was  merely  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah,  the  other  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
Himself.  His  call  came  to  him  through  a  sudden 
and  miraculous  cure  from  leprosy,  and  in  support 
of  his  divinity  his  disciples  pointed  out  that, 
although  an  illiterate  before  his  call,  he  was  able 
after  that  event  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but 
even  to  compose  books.  The  affairs  of  the  khali- 
fate  were  at  that  period  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and 
a  military  movement,  such  as  Isaac's  soon  became, 
had  good  chances  of  success.  The  pretender  and 
his  followers  met  the  army  of  the  klialif  in  battle 
at  Rai  (Rhag*),  but  Abu  Isa  was  defeated  and 
slain,  and  with  his  death  the  rising  came  to  an 
end.  The  movement,  however,  did  not  die  with 
its  founder.  It  survived  among  the'Isavites,  the 
earliest  of  the  Jewish  sects  of  the  Diasjjora,  who 
did  not  disappear  until  a  coujde  of  centuries  later. 
Abil  'tsa's  influence  on  'Anau,  the  founder  of  the 
^Caraites  iq.i'.),  and  on  his  ritual  was,  however, 
more  enduring. 

Abu  Isa  left  at  least  one  disciple  of  influence. 
Yudehan  of  Hamadan,  called  al-Ra'i  ('the  shep- 
herd  ),  did  not  himself  claim  to  be  more  than  a 
prophet,  although  his  admirers,  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  insisted  on  his  Messiahship.  His  teach- 
ings showed  undoubted  traces  of  Sufiism,  then  at 
the  opening  of  its  career ;  they  were  opposed  to 
anthropomorphism,  and  to  a  great  extent  resembled 
those  of  his  master  Abu  Isa.  After  Yu<lghan's 
death  his  disciples  adopted  an  additional  doctrine 
— that  of  the  immortality  of  their  master,  who, 
they  contended,  was  not  dead,  but  would  appear 
again. 

Contemporary  with  Yudghan  al-Ra'i  was  Ser- 
enas, a  Syrian,  who  was  both  a  political  ami  a  re- 
ligious reformer.     He  promised  to  restore  the  Jews 
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to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  perhaps  in  consequence,  his 
influence  ^piead  as  far  as  Spain.  His  career  com- 
menced ill  A.D.  720,  but  -vvas  very  short-lived.  He 
was  speedily  captured  and  brought  before  the 
khalif  Yazld  II.,  to  whom  he  excused  himself  by 
stating  that  he  had  never  been  serious  in  his 
claims ;  he  had  raercdy  been  amusing  himself 
at  the  expense  of  his  co-religionists.  Serenus 
was  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  latter  for 
punishment,  while  his  followers,  repenting  of  their 
heresies,  were  re-admitted  to  the  fold. 

For  the  next  three  centuries  and  a  half  no 
Messiah  arose  in  Israel.  Then  there  was  in  the 
\Vest  a  small  group  of  unimportant  pretenders  :  in 
France  (c.  1087),  at  Cordoba  (c.  1117),  and  at  Fez 
(c.  1127).  Of  these  there  are  practically  no  records 
beyond  the  mere  mention  by  Maimonides.  About 
1160,  however,  one  of  far  greater  importance  aro.se 
in  Kurdistan.  David  Alroy  (or  Alrui)  came  from 
the  north  of  Persia,  probably  AdharLaijan,  being 
a  member  of  one  of  the  free  Jewish  tribes  which 
claimed  descent  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  to 
which  the  Afghans,  the  AJridls,  and  Pathans  of 
to-day  trace  their  ancestry.  The  period  was  again 
one  of  political  disorganization.  One  great  ele- 
ment of  disturbance  wa.s  the  etiorts  of  the  Crusaders 
to  recover  and  to  keep  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Moreover,  intertribal  warfare  was  incessant,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  Sultan  led  almost  to  a  paralj'sis 
of  the  Government.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  Alroy  visited  Baghdad,  and  on  his  return  to 
his  own  people  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 
A  large  follon-ing  immediately  collected,  and  Alroy, 
who  had  meanwhile  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah, 
determined  to  break  the  j'oke  of  the  Muhammadans 
and  to  lead  the  Jews  back  to  Palestine.  From  this 
point  truth  and  legend  have  so  intermingled  in  the 
story  of  Alroy  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle 
them.  His  command  of  the  magic  arts  led  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  mission  far  and  wide.  Only  the 
Jews  of  Bag-hdad  were  sceptical,  but  his  hold  on 
the  others  was  so  strong  that  those  in  Baghdad 
were  quite  incapable  of  suppressing  the  movement. 
Alroy  is  said  to  have  been  summoned  bj'  the  Sultan, 
to  have  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons  and 
proclaimed  his  divine  mission,  to  have  been  cast 
into  prison,  and  to  Ikave  miraculously  escaped. 
Despite  his  magic  powers,  Alroy's  movement  was 
undoubtedly  a  failure.  In  all  probaliUity  he  was 
killed  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  stronghold 
of  Amadia.  According  to  a  less  reliable  version, 
the  governing  powers,  unable  to  overthrow  tlie 
Messiah  by  fair  means,  bribed  his  father  or  father- 
in-law  to  put  him  to  death.  On  the  death  of 
Alroy  his  followers,  in  order  to  appease  the  Sultan, 
had  to  pay  a  considerable  line.  In  Alroy's  instance 
also  the  pretender's  death  did  not  mean  the  end  of 
his  cult.  The  sect  of  Menaheiuites,  named  after 
Menahem,  the  traditional  designation  of  the 
Messiah,  adopted  by  Alroy,  continued  for  many 
years. 

A  century  passed  before  the  next  prominent 
pseudo-Messiah  appeared  upon  the  scene,  but 
before  that  period,  in  1172,  a  minor  propliet  arose 
in  Yemen.  His  course  lasted  but  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  term  he  was  beheaded,  it  is  said  at  his  own 
request,  in  order  to  show  by  his  return  to  life  that 
he  was  indeed  the  Messiah. 

Abraham  ben  Samuel  Abulafia  was  bom  at 
Saragossa  in  1240.  While  still  a  youth  he  was 
attracted  to  kabbalistic  studies,  and  it  was  as  a 
kabbalist  r.ather  than  as  a  pseudo-Messiah  that  his 
career  was  of  most  influence.  His  life  was  spent 
in  wandering  from  town  to  town  and  from  country 
to  country.  In  1281  he  was  in  Rome  attempting 
to  convert  the  pope  to  Judaism— of  course  without 
success.  His  Ijoldness  involved  him  in  imprison- 
ment,   from   which   he   is  said    to    have    escaped 


miraculously.  Four  years  later,  when  in  Sicily, 
Abulalia  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  and 
announced  the  millennium  for  the  year  1290.  The 
year  denoted  came  and  went,  but  the  millennium 
still  tarried.  Abulafia  continued  his  picturesque 
career  for  one  more  year  and  then  disappeared 
from  history.  He  also,  however,  left  his  spiritual 
descendants,  for  his  teachings  were  continued  by 
two  of  his  disciples,  Joseph  Jikatilla  and  Samuel, 
both  of  Medinaceli.  Wliere  Abulalia  had  failed, 
they  were  little  likely  to  succeed,  and  it  was  but 
for  a  moment  that  these  two  meteors  flashed  in 
the  firmament. 

Immediately  following  them  came  Nissim  ben 
Abraham  of  Avila,  who  pointed  to  1295  as  the 
year  of  the  mUlennium.  There  were  sufficient 
believers  to  fill  the  Synagogue  on  the  appointed 
day,  there  eagerly  to  await  the  divine  manifesta- 
tion ;  but  again  disappointment  was  the  prevailing 
emotion,  and,  when  the  watchers  found  mystic 
little  crosses  on  their  garments,  manj',  accepting 
tliem  as  heavenly  manifestations,  embraced  Christi- 
anity. The  fate  of  the  prophet,  as  of  many  of  his 
predecessors,  is  unknown. 

A  century  later  Moses  Botarel  of  Cisneros 
appeared.  As  a  pro[ihet  he  was  of  little  conse- 
quence. In  1502  Asher  Laramlein  suddenly  arose 
in  Istria  and  announceil  that,  if  the  people  would 
prepare  themselves,  the  Messiah  would  appear  that 
very  year.  At  his  suggestion  fasting,  prayer,  and 
almsgiving  became  general  throughout  the  empire. 
Jews  and  Christians  alike  accepted  his  teachings 
and  prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  return  to  the  Holy  Land.  Here  again  the 
precedent  was  followed  :  no  Messiah  appeared  ; 
the  prophet  disappeared. 

At  the  close  of  the  14th  cent.  Jacob  Carson  (or 
Carcasoni),  a  minor  projihet,  appeared  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  David  Reubeni,  the  picturesque 
emissary  of  his  brother  the  uij'sterious  king  of 
Khaibar,  or  the  East,  also  came  upon  the  scene. 
Khaibar,  according  to  the  generally  accepted 
locality  of  the  kingdoui,  was  a  district  in  S.  Arabia 
inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  of  Israelites,  although 
the  view  has  been  put  forward  that  Keubeni 
came  from  India  (see  E.  N.  Adlcr,  in  Aspects  of 
the  Hebrew  Genitis,  p.  xxii,  and  Auto  de  Fi  and 
Jew,  p.  xxx). 

Reubeni  arrived  at  Venice  in  1524  after  having 
visited  Palestine  and  Egypt.  He  immediately 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  procured  an  audience 
of  the  pope,  Clement  vil.,  to  whom  he  announced 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  brother  to  obtain 
allies  and  assistance  in  his  war  with  the  Sultan. 
In  support  of  his  claims  Reubeni  brought  letters  of 
introduction  from  Portuguese  officers  in  the  East. 
The  Jews  of  Italy  found  the  means  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Lisbon,  and  he  arrived  in  Portugal  in  1525, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  the  king,  John  in.,  to 
ally  himself  with  the  king  of  Khaibar.  For  a  time 
the  Portuguese  policy  seemed  to  favour  such  an 
alliance,  and  King  John  definitely  promised  a  fleet 
of  8  ships  and  4000  cannon  for  the  assistance  of 
his  new  ally.  At  the  same  time  the  pressure  that 
was  being  put  upon  the  Marranos  of  Portugal  was 
relaxed,  doubtless  out  of  deference  to  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  Reubeni. 

The  embassy,  the  ambassador,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  them,  as  well  as  the 
accompanying  legends  tliat  immediately  began  to 
be  woven,  endowed  Reubeni  with  almost  super- 
human powers  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  for  whom 
the  only  hope  lay  in  the  future  to  whicii  all  their 
faculties  were  ever  strained.  The  interest  and 
excitement  aroused  by  his  advent  were  no  less 
intense  among  the  MaiTanosthan  among  the  Jews 
themselves.  Miraculous  powers,  a  semi-divinity, 
were   attributed   to  him.     If  any  proof  of   these 
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claims  were  needed,  his  existence  as  a  Jew  un- 
molested at  tlie  court  of  one  of  tlie  most  relentless 
of  the  persecutors  of  Jews  and  Judaizers  was 
considered  sufficient.  The  people  looked  eagerly 
towards  him  and  expected,  not  a  momentary 
palliation  of  their  tortures,  but  a  final  release. 

liy  "o  means  the  least  of  tho.se  who  were 
dazzled  bj'  the  appearance  and  favour  of  Reubeni 
was  Solomon  Molkho  (pieviously  Diogo  Pires) 
(c.  1501-32),  an  official  of  tlie  Government,  of 
Jewish  descent.  Pires,  who  was  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  aroused  by  the  stir  caused  by 
Reubeni's  mission,  abandoned  Christianity,  adopt- 
ing his  ancestral  Judaism  in  place  of  it,  and 
endeavoured  to  attach  himself  as  a  disciple  to  the 
newcomer.  The  latter,  however,  se\erely  dis- 
couraged all  conversions  to  Judaism,  fearing 
probablj-  lest  in  consequence  of  them  trouble 
might  react  on  him  and  his  mission,  and  Molkho 
found  little  or  no  favour  with  liim.  Molkho's 
conversion  to  Judaism  had  placed  his  life  in  great 
jeopardy ;  and,  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
lleubeni  for  which  he  had  hoped,  he  left  Portugal 
for  Turkey.  In  the  East  Molkho,  although  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  quite  unlearned  in  Jewish  lore,  is 
said  to  have  displayed  a  remarkable  acquaintance 
with  that  subject,  and  by  his  elocjuence  and  learn- 
ing, and  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquired  the  latter,  he  soon  collected  around  him 
a  school  of  disciples  who  considered  him  almost 
divine.  His  teachings  went  mthout  disguise  far 
into  the  domain  of  mysticism.  By  him  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  was  foretold  for  1540,  and  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527,  an  oft-foretold  precursor  of  the 
millennium,  seemed  to  confirm  Molkho's  prophecies. 
The  one  ambition  of  the  prophet  was  to  earn  a 
martyr's  crown,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  aim  after  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Turkey  he  returned  to  Christendom. 

As  was  expected  by  Reubeni,  the  conversion 
and  flight  of  Molkho,  added  to  otiier  incidents, 
shook  the  position  which  Reubeni  had  acquired 
at  the  Portuguese  court.  The  royal  promises, 
although  made  apparently  in  good  faith,  lacked 
fulfilment,  and  the  undoubted  excitement  of 
which  he  was  the  cause  among  the  Neo-Christians 
of  the  kingdom  rendered  his  continued  presence 
among  them  most  undesirable  ;  and,  after  having 
spent  a  year  at  the  Portuguese  court,  Reubeni  was 
asked  to  withdraw.  The  ship  in  ^^  liich  he  sailed 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  H  is  release 
was,  however,  ordered  by  the  emjieror,  Charles  v., 
and  he  settled  at  Avignon,  then  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  pope.  From  Avignon  Reubeni 
removed  to  Italy,  preceded  everj'wliere  by  the 
mysterious  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  and 
followed  by  a  host  of  believers,  who  hailed  him  as 
the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  and  even  as  the 
Messiah  Himself. 

Meanwhile  Molkho  had  also  come  to  Italy  with 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  Turkey, 
enhanced,  if  possible,  and  a  following  that  grew  in 
immbers  from  day  to  day.  In  Rome  Molkho, 
imbued  with  Messianic  tendencies,  had  visions 
and  foretold  floods  and  earthquakes,  which,  it 
must  be  added,  subsequently  occurred.  More 
valuable  to  him,  however,  were  the  favour  and 
l)rotection  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  pope, 
Clement  VII.,  and  from  some  of  the  cardinals. 
With  their  assistance  he  was  able  to  defy  his 
enemies,  who  were  drawn  not  only  from  among 
the  emissaries  of  the  Inquisition,  but  also  from  the 
Jews,  some  of  whom  shrewdly  considered  his 
influence  and  pseudo-Messialiship  harmful  rather 
than  beneliciaf  to  Jewry.  His  critics  among  his 
own  community  were,  nowever,  numerically  in- 
significant, and  his  influence  among  the  Jews 
increased   until  he  became  indeed  their  accepted 


prophet.  By  Graetz  Molkho  has  been  described  at 
this  period  of  his  career  as  '  the  Jewish  Savona- 
rola '  (Hist.  ix.  274).  In  order  to  avoid  the  flood 
which  he  had  foretold  would  overtake  Rome, 
Molkho  repaired  to  Venice,  and  here  he  met  once 
again  the  fir.st  iuspiror  of  his  enthusiasm,  David 
Reubeni.  His  position  in  regard  to  Reubeni  had, 
however,  undergone  a  change  since  their  jirevious 
meeting ;  his  fellow-prophet,  Molkho,  met  him 
now,  not  as  a  disciple,  but  as  an  equal. 

Reubeni  was  still  endeavouring  to  obtain  assist- 
ance for  his  brother,  the  king  of  Khaibar,  and 
fiom  the  authorities  in  Venice  he  received  some 
encouragement  in  his  mission.  After  the  flood 
Molkho  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  as  a  successful  prophet.  The 
pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Powers  vied  with  one  another  in  their  flattering 
attentions  to  him.  His  influence  was  so  great  at 
this  period  that  lie  was  able  to  secure  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition 
mto  Portugal  ;  but  his  Jewish  enemies,  especially 
Jacob  Mantin  of  Venice,  were  untiring,  and  they 
ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  his  arrest  by  the 
Inquisition  as  a  renegade  Christian,  and  Molkho 
was  condemned  to  be  burned.  All  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  auto  da  ft  were  made  and  the  victim 
was  in  due  course  consumed  by  the  flames.  It 
was  then  discovered,  however,  that  the  pope,  in 
order  to  protect  his  favourite,  had  gone  to  the 
length  of  substituting  another  victim,  and  that 
Molkho  himself  was  safely  hidden  within  the 
papal  apartments.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Molkho  was  smuggled  out  of 
Rome  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Molkho  thereupon  rejoined  Reubeni,  and  the 
two  decided  to  journey  to  Ratisbon  to  plead  with 
the  Emperor  the  cause  of  the  Jews  of  Khaibar. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  interview  with  Charles  to  endeavour  to  convert 
him  to  Judaism,  and  it  was  possibly  this  attempt 
that  led  to  the  arrest  of  both  the  ambassadors. 
They  were  put  into  chains  and  carried  to  Mantua, 
where  at  the  Emperor's  request  Molkho  \vas  again 
tried  by  the  Inquisition  and  sentenced  to  be  burned. 
At  the  last  moment  pardon  was  offered  him  on 
condition  that  he  returned  to  the  Christian  fold, 
but  he  rejected  the  ofl'er  with  scorn.  He  had  only 
one  cause  for  repentance,  was  his  reply,  and  that 
was  that  he  had  been  a  Christian  in  his  youth. 
Molkho's  ambition  was  thereupon  gratified  and  he 
earned  a  martyr's  crown.  Some  of  his  addresses 
were  published  by  him  in  1529  under  the  title  of 
Th&  Book  of  Wonder.  Reubeni  was  taken  to 
Spain  and  there  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition. 
His  ultimate  fate  is  surrounded  by  mystery,  but 
he  appears  to  have  died  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
Holy  Office.  The  evidence  that  he  was  burned  is 
insufficient.  A  copy  of  Reubeni's  diary  is  in  MS 
at  the  Bodleian.  Graetz  published  a  portion  in  his 
History^,  ix.,  and  Neubauer  published  the  whole 
of  it  in  Mcdiceoal  Jewish  Chronicles,  ii. 

Concerning  the  existence  of  Reubeni  there  can 
be  no  legitimate  doubt.  His  mission,  however,  is 
not  so  well  authenticated,  and  there  are  those,  no 
mean  authorities,  who  consider  him  to  have  been 
merely  a  charlatan  and  impostor.  Graetz  (i\.  ch.  8), 
for  instance,  judging  from  the  language  of  lleulieni's 
Journal,  expressed  the  belief  that  it  had  been 
written  by  a  German  Jew,  and  Neubauer  held  the 
same  view,  only  more  positively.  Rieger  and 
Vogelstein  (Gesch.  dcr  Juden  in  Bom,  ii.  41-46, 
.'j.S-58)  are  also  very  sceptical  about  his  bona  fides, 
l)ut  they  express  the  opinion  tliat  he  ilid  come  from 
Arabia.  Adler  (Autu  dr.  Ft  and  Jew,  p.  30 if.) 
seems  to  have  more  confidence  in  Reubeni's  cre- 
dentials, but  locates  the  source  of  his  embassy  at 
Cranganore  in  India. 
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Strictly  speaking,  neither  Molkho  nor  Reubeni 
should  perliaps  he  included  in  the  list  of  pseudo- 
Messiahs,  for  neither  ever  claimed  divinity.  They 
were  Messiahs  for  the  most  part  against  their  own 
inclinations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Isaac  ben 
Solomon  Ashkenazi  Luria  (Ari)  (1534-72),  tlie 
founder  of  the  modern  kabbala.  An  ascetic  and  a 
mystic,  he  never  pretended  to  be  more  than  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  not  the  Messiali  Him- 
self. His  principal  disciple,  Hayyim  Vital  Cala- 
brese  (1543-16"2U),  was  acclaimed  by  his  master  as 
possessing  a  soul  unsoiled  by  sin.  Around  him 
also  a  group  of  mystical  legends  have  collected. 
On  Luria's  death  Vital  succeeded  to  his  position 
and  also  claimed  to  be  Messiah  ben  Joseph,  the 
precursor  of  Messiah  ben  David.  Both  Luria  and 
Vital  made  Safed  the  scene  of  their  principal 
activities.  In  the  time  of  Vital  a  rival  Messiali 
arose  in  the  person  of  Abraham  Shalom,  who  in 
1574  sent  a  mess:ine  to  Vital  pointing  out  that 
the  latter  was  only  Messiah  ben  Joseph,  but  he, 
Shalom,  was  Messiah  ben  David.  He  offered, 
moreover,  to  shield  Vital  from  the  death  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  his  fate. 

The  most  remarkable  and  influential  of  all  the 
pseudo-Messiahs  was  Shabbathai  Sebi,  born,  tlie 
son  of  a  Sephardi  agent  of  an  English  mercantile 
firm,  at  Smyrna,  on  the  9th  of  Ab  (the  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  a  fast  day  in 
the  Jewish  calendar),  1621  or  1626.  He  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  have  died  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
in  1676.  Even  as  a  boy  Shabbathai  was  note- 
worthy for  his  physical  beauty  and  his  strange 
introspective  habits.  For  the  ordinary  learning  of 
the  Jew,  that  of  the  Talmud,  he  had  no  liking, 
and  the  time  spent  by  him  at  the  school  of  R. 
Joseph  Escapa  was  for  the  most  part  wasted.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  kabbalistic  mysteries  of  the 
Z6har  had  a  great  attraction  for  his  mind.  He 
threw  himself  ardently  into  the  study  of  them, 
and  endeavo,}ired,  by  carefully  following  out  the 
ordinances  laid  down  therein,  and  especially  by 
the  practice  of  asceticism,  himself  to  solve  the 
mysteries  that  the  Zuhdr  professes  to  offer  its 
students.  On  attaining  manhood,  Shabbathai  had 
already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
kabbalist,  which  \\  as  enhanced  by  his  mode  of  life, 
his  obvious  belief  in  his  magical  powers,  and  his 
determined  aver.sion  to  marriage,  probably  witliout 
precedent  in  the  society  in  which  he  lived.  Mean- 
while Shabbatluii's  father  had  learnt,  through  his 
correspondents  in  England,  something  of  thehopes 
and  beliefs  of  the  English  millenarian  sects,  then 
prominent  in  English  thought,  and  had  in  particular 
been  apprised  of  the  identification  of  the  year  1666 
with  the  opening  of  the  millennium.  By  a  coin- 
cidence, according  to  the  computations  of  the  Ztihrir, 
the  year  1648  was  to  mark  the  appearance  of  the 
Jewish  Messiah.  Shabbathai,  encouraged  by  these 
signs  and  by  the  almost  v.orshipful  attitude  of  his 
father,  wlio  attributed  the  whole  of  his  material 
good  fortune  to  his  son's  saintliness,  by  nature  and 
education  already  prepared  for  the  rflle  that  he  was 
a.bout  to  adopt,  revealed  himself  in  the  latter  year 
to  a  select  circle  of  his  followers  as  the  Messiah. 
In  support  of  his  claim  he  uttered  the  Tetragram- 
maton — an  act  permitted  only  to  the  high  priest  in 
the  Temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Shabbathai 
remained  at  Smyrna  for  some  years  after  this  event, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fervent  believers,  but  i 
with  little  if  any  influence  outside  of  the  district 
in  which  he  lived.  He  and  his  teachings  were 
closely  watched  by  the  Rabbinical  authorities,  who 
ultimately,  considering  that  he  had  overstepped 
the  permissible  limits,  excommunicated  him  and 
his  disciples  on  account  of  their  heresy,  and 
banished  him  from  Smyrna.  This  occurred  about 
1654  (according  to  Graetz,  1651). 


From  Smyrna  Sliabbathai  is  believed  to  have 
gone  to  Constantinople,  supported  in  every  sense 
b}^  his  disciples  and  strengthened  in  particular  by 
two  of  them  —  Moses  Pinheiro,  a  man  of  some 
scientific  knowledge  and  of  nuiture  years,  and 
Abraham  Yachini,  a  distinguished  preacher,  ^\  ho, 
by  means  of  an  alleged  ancient  MS  of  very  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  rendered  Shabbathai  still  more 
steadfast  in  the  belief  in  his  own  divine  mission. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Shabbathai,  if  he  ever 
intended  to  visit  Constantinople,  did  so  on  this 
occasion,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  arrived  at 
Salonica,  where  mysticism  was  likely  to  find  a 
sympathetic  atmosphere,  shortly  after  his  banisli- 
ment  from  Smyrna.  In  Salonica  Shabbathai 
showed  himself  even  more  intoxicated  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  new  r61e  than  he  had  been  at 
Smyrna,  and  his  acts  led  here  also  to  his  practical 
expulsion  by  the  Rabbis.  After  leaving  Salonica 
the  new  Messiah  spent  some  time  wandering  about 
the  Orient,  promulgating  his  views  and  his  claims 
in  every  city  that  he  visited  and  gaining  adherents 
in  all  parts.  In  1660  he  was  in  Cairo,  where  he 
remained  for  about  two  years.  Tliere  he  gained  a 
valuable  supporter  in  the  person  of  Raphael  Joseph 
Chalebi  of  Aleppo,  a  mystic  who  had  long  awaited 
almost  with  impatience  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  whose  wealth  and  influence  were  both  ex- 
tensive. 

The  approach  of  the  apocalyptic  year,  1666, 
attracted  Shabbathai  to  Jerusalem,  where,  sup- 
pressing temporarily  his  extravagances,  he  built 
up  an  influence  over  the  people  on  less  theatrical 
bases.  As  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
city,  he  was  sent  abroad  to  obtain  funds  for  their 
relief  from  an  impending  calamity,  and  the  success 
of  his  mission  rendered  liim  all  the  more  popular 
among  the  grateful  people  in  whose  midst  he  was 
sojourning.  While  in  Cairo,  Siiabbathai  succeeded 
in  yet  another  mission.  A  Polish  Jewess,  who  at 
the  age  of  six  had  been  left  an  orphan  and  whose 
subsequent  career  was  almost  as  romantic  as  that 
of  Shabbathai,  was  at  the  time  in  Leghorn,  where 
she  was  reputed  to  be  living  an  immoral  life.  Of 
great  beauty  and,  moreover,  of  an  eccentric  dis- 
position, she  was  already  famous  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  her  announcement  that  she 
was  intended  as  the  bride  of  the  Messiah  made  her 
known  to  even  a  wider  circle.  In  fact,  her  renown 
spread  as  far  as  Cairo,  where  it  came  to  the  ears  of 
Siiabbathai ;  he  sent  for  and  married  her,  declaring 
that  she  was  his  divinely  appointed  spouse. 

Shabbathai  thereupon  returned  to  Palestine. 
Passing  through  Gaza,  he  met  tliere  Nathan 
Benjamin  Levi,  otherwise  known  as  Nathan 
Gazati,  who  immediately  became  the  leading  ad- 
vocate of  the  new  Messiah  and  took  unto  himself 
the  r61e  of  Elijah,  the  forerunner  of  the  Anointed. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  announce  the  opening 
of  the  Messianic  Age  for  the  following  year,  1666. 
This  prophecy,  together  with  many  subsidiary  ones, 
was  promulgated  far  and  wide,  spreading  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  These  claims  were, 
however,  not  by  any  means  encouraged  by  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem,  and  Shabbathai  thought 
it  well  to  find  a  more  congenial  centre  for  his 
activities.  He  returned  to  Smyrna,  his  journey 
thither  taking  the  form  of  a  triumphal  progress 
which  culminated  in  a  reception  at  his  destination, 
remarkable  for  its  enthusiasm.  At  Smyrna,  over- 
whelmed by  his  reception,  he  put  the  final  touch 
to  all  the  rumours  that  were  current  regarding  his 
ilivinity,  and  formally  announced  his  Messiahship. 
He  was  forthwith  entrusted  with  absolute  power 
as  the  sole  ruler  of  the  local  Jewish  community. 
Wherever  Je\vs  were  to  be  found,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Messiah  attracted  attention.  The  business  of 
the  exchanges  of  Europe  was  neglected  in  order 
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t!iat  tlie  liitcst  of  inir,u-les  might  be  discussed. 
I'he  meivlinnts  of  the  Noil.li  Sua  ports  wrote  to 
their  agents  in  tlic  l.i'vaiit  for  information. 
Tribute  poured  in  upon  the  '  Kin%'  of  Kings.'  Ern- 
tuissies  were  sent  to  him  from  tlie  four  corners  of 
thi!  earth.  In  the  sj-nagognes  he  was  publicly 
liailed  as  the  Messiah,  and  those  who  doubteil 
went  in  danger  of  their  lives.  ICven  among  the 
Christians  believi'rs  in  his  mi.ssion  were  to  be 
found.  In  Hamburg  Protestants  went  to  their 
pastor  and  said  :  '  We  have  almost  certain  accounts 
not  only  from  Jews,  but  also  from  our  Christian 
correspondents  at  .Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Constantinojjle, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  East  that  the  new  Messiah 
of  the  .lews  does  many  miracles,  and  the  Jews  of 
the  whole  world  flock  to  him.  What  will  then 
become  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the  belief  in 
our  Messiah  ? '  Prophets,  male  and  female,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Joel's  prediction  (Jl  '2'^),  arose  and 
exclaimed  in  Hebrew,  a  language  with  which  they 
were  supposed  to  have  no  acquaintance :  '  Shab- 
bathai  Sebi  is  the  true  Messiah  of  the  Kace  of 
David  ;  to  him  the  crown  and  the  kingdom  are 
given  ! '  The  daughters  of  R.  Pehina,  Shab- 
bathai's  bitterest  enemy,  blessed  the  name  of 
the  pretender,  as  had  been  foretold.  In  Persia 
the  Jewish  agriculturists  refrained  from  work  on 
account  of  the  advent  of  their  deliverer  who  would 
lead  them  back  to  the  Promised  Land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  10(5(3  Shabbathai 
left  Smyrna  for  Constantinople,  but  before  doing 
so  he  distiiliuted  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  among 
his  principal  followers.  As  soon  as  he  had  landed 
on  European  soil,  he  was  arrested  by  an  officer  of 
the  Sultan,  who  placed  him  in  chains,  and  it  was 
in  this  condition  that  Shabbathai  approached  the 
capital.  Despite  bis  undignified  landing,  Shab- 
hathai's  popularity  in  no  wise  languished,  and  he 
was  received  by  hosts  of  believers  m  his  divinity, 
who,  by  the  gifts  which  they  brought,  enabled  the 
'Messiah'  to  secure  a  considerable  alleviation  of 
the  lot  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  him. 
Shabbathai's  courage  did  not,  however,  equal  his 
popularity  ;  and,  when  questioned  by  the  authori- 
ties regarding  his  claims  and  intentions,  he  replied 
that  he  was  merely  a  Rabbi  sent  from  Jerusalem 
to  collect  funds  for  charitable  purposes.  Despite 
this  falling  away,  the  influence  of  tlie  pretender, 
instead  of  waning,  giew  stronger,  and  in  his  prison 
in  Constantinople  Shabbathai  held  a  court  which 
was  attended  by  Mubaiiimadans  and  Jews  who 
alike  proclaimeu  his  divinity.  After  two  months 
the  prisoner  was  removed  to  Abydos,  and  there  his 
court  w.as  continued  with,  if  possible,  even  greater 
success  than  in  the  capital.  His  renown  and  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  the  royal  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
The  castle  of  Abydos  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
to  Jewries  far  and  near.  In  parts  of  Europe  tlie 
Jews  made  preparations  for  the  return  to  Palestine 
under  Messianic  guiilance.  In  innnmer.able  syna- 
gogues prayers  for  the  pretender's  welfare  were 
regularly  offered  ;  and  with  every  day  the  excite- 
ment both  within  Abj-dos  and  throughout  the 
world  increased.  Meanwhile  Shabbathai,  in  order 
apparently  to  justify  his  existence,  abrogated 
certain  of  the  Jewish  fast  days. 

Shabbathai's  fall  was  due  to  the  appearance  of 
a  rival,  one  Nehemiah  Ha-Kohen,  who  po.sed  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  Shabbathai,  learn- 
ing of  Neheraiah's  piojjhecies,  summoned  him  to 
Abydos.  After  a  long  journey  Nehemiah  arrived. 
An  interview  with  Sliabliathai  was  followed  by 
dissatisfaction  on  both  sides.  Mehemiah,  fearful 
of  assassination  by  the  .Shabbathaians,  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  embraced  Muhammadanism 
and  denounced  to  the  authorities  the  trea-sonable 
intentions  of  bis  rival.     Itemoved  to  Adrianople, 


Shabbathai  at  length  realized  the  critical  position 
ill  which  he  was  placed.  Hoping  tliereby  to  save 
his  life,  he  also  enibiaced  Muhammadanism,  and 
was  followed  in  this  course  by  his  wife  and  some 
of  his  adherents.  The  Sultan  was  much  pleaseil 
at  this  act  and  api)oin(('d  the  pretender  one  of  his 
doorkeepers.  Shabbathai,  in  order  to  retain  his 
hold  upon  the  Jews,  announced  :  '  God  has  made 
me  an  Ishmaelite  ;  He  commanded,  and  it  was 
done.  The  ninth  day  of  my  regeneration.'  His 
apostasy,  despite  the  loyalty  to  him  of  many 
of  his  adlierents,  shattered  his  intlueiue  in  Jewry, 
and  hosts  of  Jews,  their  eyes  at  length  opened 
by  the  last  act  of  their  prophet,  repented  bitterly 
or  their  support  of  the  movement.  For  a  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  schism  caused  by  Shab- 
bathai's apostasy,  TurUish  .lewry  was  in  great 
danger  of  extermination,  the  fear  of  wholesale 
conversions  to  Miihainmadanism  being  accom- 
panied by  that  of  the  massacre  of  those  who 
refused  to  follow  Shabbathai's  example.  Power- 
ful influences,  however,  warded  oft  the  latter 
danger. 

Shabbathai  seems  never  to  have  abandoned  his 
Messianic  claims.  He  managed  to  found  a  Juda^o- 
Muhammadan  sect  of  believers,  the  Donmeh,  who 
have  survived,  especially  in  Salonica,  to  the  present 
day.  After  a  time  lie  fell  into  disgrace,  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  banished  to  Dulcigno, 
where  he  died,  it  is  believed  in  1676,  leaving 
behind  him  a  controversy  which  long  continueil 
in  Israel.  The  Donmeh  are  in  a  sense  crypto- 
Jews,  inasmuch  as,  whUe  outwardly  conforming 
to  Muhammadanism,  they  practise  certain  Jewish 
or  debased  Jewish  rites  in  secret.  There  is,  how- 
e\er,  in  practice  little  secrecy  concerning  their 
difference  from  the  Muhanimadans,  from  whom, 
although  thej'  mix  in  commerce,  socially  they  keep 
carefully  aloof. 

Shabbathai  was  succeeded  by  quite  a  shoal  of 
petty  Messiahs.  The  first  of  the  line  was  Jacob 
Querido,  or  Jacob  Sebi,  who  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Donmeh.  He  was  in  reality  the 
brother  of  Shabbathai's  fourth  wife,  who  for  her 
own  purposes  pretended  that  he  was  her  son  by 
the  Messiah.  Querido's  principal  doctrine  w'as 
that  the  redemption  could  not  come  about  until 
the  world  was  either  entirely  good  or  entirely 
wicked,  and,  as  the  latter  state  was  by  far  the 
easier  of  attainment,  he  preached  and  practised 
licentiousness  in  order  that  the  day  of  the  mil- 
lennium might  dawn.  Querido  died  at  the  end 
of  the  I7th  cent.,  and  was  succeeded  in  due  cour.se 
by  his  son  Berehiah  (c  1695-1740).  Other  Shab- 
bathaian  Messiahs  who  flourislicd  at  this  period 
were  Miguel  (Abraham)  Cardoso  (1630-1706), 
a  Marrano,  Mordecai  Mokiah  (c.  1650-1729)  of 
Eisenstadt,  Lbbele  Prossnitz  (t  c.  1750),  and 
Judah  Hasid.  These  were  all,  more  or  less,  pro- 
phets of  Shabbath.ai  so  long  as  he  survived,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  step  into  his  place  w  hen  he 
died.  Mokiah  flourished  and  pre.ndied  in  Italy 
and  Poland.  Prossnitz  was  of  tlie  class  of  clumsy 
conjurers  ;  nevertheless  he  attracted  many  ad- 
herents in  Austria  and  Germ.any.  IJasid,  who 
was  a  leader  of  the  sect  of  HJsldliim,  'the  Ultra- 
holy,'  traversed  Europe  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able following  whom  he  led  to  Jerusalem.  He 
died,  however,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
that  city,  and  with  his  disajjpearance  bis  followers 
were  left  leaderlcss  and  destitute. 

The  last  of  the  most  proniincnt  of  the  successors 
of  Shabbathai  was  Jacob  Frank  (1726-91).  He 
was  born  in  Podolia,  wlieie  his  lirst  occupation 
was  that  of  distiller.  His  original  name  was 
JanUiev  Leibovicz,  but  he  obtained  the  new 
surname  of  Frank  from  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
in  whose  midst  he  sojounied  for  a  long  time.     An 
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undisguised  charlatan  and  an  apostate  from  more 
than  one  faitli,  he  inirfued  a  careerof  unceasing  war- 
fare against  Rabbinical  Judaism,  and  in  the  peculiar 
views  to  which  he  gave  expression  he  described 
himself  as  the  reincarnation  of  all  tlie  prophets 
and  Messiahs  wlio  had  preceded  him.  In  Turkey 
he  olitained  considerable  renown  on  account  of  his 
kabbalistic  learning,  and  on  the  return  to  his  birth- 
place the  remnants  of  the  Shabbathaian  party,  who 
were  known  as  Zoharites,  appointed  him  their  pro- 
phet. The  Talmudists,  however,  disapproved  most 
vehemently  and  forcibly  of  liis  teachings,  which 
were  leading  directly  to  the  destruction  of  Judaism 
and  of  morality  in  Poland.  Frank  and  the  Franlc- 
ists  were  excommunicated,  but  they  foiind  a  power- 
ful friend  in  the  bishop  of  Karaenetz,  whom  they 
ingratiated  by  pretended  points  of  strong  resem- 
blance between  their  faith — which  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  Rabbinic  Judaism — and  Christianity. 
With  his  assistance  the  tables  were  turned,  and 
for  a  time  the  upper  hand  was  gained  over  the 
orthodox  element  in  Jewry.  With  the  death  of 
the  bishop,  however,  another  change  came  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  parties.  The  position  of  the 
Frankists  became  precarious,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  followers  Frank  instructed 
them  to  accept  baptism,  he  himself  setting  the 
example.  Conversions  to  Christianity  followed  on 
a  considerable  scale  ;  but,  when  the  converts  were 
discovered  to  be  leading  double  lives,  and,  while 
outwardly  Christians,  to  be  following  Jewish  prac- 
tices in  secret,  the  attention  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  was  directed  towards  them.  Frank 
was  himself  arrested  in  1760  on  a  charge  of  heresy 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Czentschow,  where 
he  remained  for  thirteen  years.  This  imprison- 
ment did  not  by  any  means  put  an  end  to  his 
movement  or  his  teachings,  and  his  prison  became 
a  centre  for  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrines. 
The  invasion  of  the  Russians  in  1772  led  to  his 
liberation,  an»l  he  was  then  free  to  make  a 
triumphal  progress  through  Poland,  Bohemia, 
and  Moravia.  He  lived  in  state  until  his  death 
in  1791,  latterly  as  the  Baron  of  Offenbach,  in 
various  continental  capitals,  always  with  an  im- 
mense retinue  and  a  vast  treasure,  derived  from 
his  infatuated  adherents,  at  his  command.  His 
later  history,  however,  hardly  belongs  to  the 
annals  of  Jewry,  for  his  influence  on  Judaism 
had  ceased  long  before  his  death.  His  followers, 
the  Frankists,  although  for  a  time  they  kept 
themselves  apart  as  pseudo-Jews  of  a  peculiar 
description,  were  ultimately  absorbed  into  the 
population  in  whose  midst  they  lived. 

Frank  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  pseudo- 
Messiahs  to  be  accepted  seriously  by  any  consider- 
able section  of  Jewrj',  but  there  is  one  other  who 
deserves  mention,  before  the  catalogue  of  these 
actors  on  the  world's  stage  is  brought  to  a  close. 
Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto  (1707-47)  diflered  con- 
siderably from  most  of  his  predecessors  in  the  r61e 
in  which  he  also  essayed  to  live.  With  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  there  was  a  spirit  of  charlatanrj' 
manifest.  Not  even  Luzzatto's  most  determined 
enemy  could  sincerely  suggest  any  such  charge 
against  him.  One  might  almost  say  that  he  was 
merely  a  victim  of  his  own  delusions ;  his  prede- 
cessors for  the  most  part  found  the  victims  of  their 
delusions  outside  of  themselves.  Luzzatto,  the 
cultured  son  of  wealthy  Italian  Jewish  parents, 
was  a  poet  by  nature  as  well  as  by  profession. 
Early  in  life,  however,  he  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  kabbalists  and  the  Zok/ir,  and  soon  the 
mysteries  of  this  literature  took  complete  posses- 
sion of  him  and  he  lirmly  believed  hnnself  to  be 
divinely  inspired.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
create  unaided  a  second  ZShar,  and  by  the  work  of 
his  own  hands  and  mind  he  was  convinced  of  his 


divine  mission.  A  circle  of  young  devotees  soon 
settled  round  him,  and  his  fame  began  to  siiread 
to  the  confines  of  Jewry.  The  leaders  of  orthodox 
Judaism  in  Germany  were  scandalized  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
newly  arisen  prophet  to  undertake  to  refrain  from 
teaching,  by  means  of  either  the  spoken  or  the 
written  word,  the  new  doctrines,  l^uzzatto  gave 
the  desired  promise,  but  wa.s  unable  to  observe  it 
for  very  long,  and,  m  hen  he  once  more  reverted 
to  tlie  forbidden  studies,  he  was  excommunicated 
by  the  board  of  Rabbis  of  Venice.  Ultimately 
Luzzatto  wandered  to  Palestine,  where  he  died  of 
plague  shortly  after  his  arrival. 

Literature. — On  the  general  subject  of  pseudo-Messiahs  rela- 
tively little  has  been  written.  The  principal  references  to  the 
subject  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  works  on  post-Biblical 
.Jewish  history.  JE  x.  contains  a  general  r^sum6  of  the  subject 
with  supplementary  articles  in  other  volumes  dealin;^  with 
individual  pretenders  to  the  Messiah^ihip.  Pseudo-Messiahs  in 
general  are  also  dealt  with  by  Joannes  k  Lent,  in  St-hediasma 
historico-philologicum  de  Judeeorum  Psett^o-SIessiis,  Herborn, 
1697;  M.  Gaster,  in  Jewish  Chronicle,  Feb.  11  and  March  11, 
1S9S ;  and  A.  M.  Hyamson,  Gcnthman's  Maijazine,  ccxc. 
[1001]  79-S9.  For  the  indnidual  pseudo-Messiahs,  H.  Graetz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  Leipzig,  1S6S-78,  Eng:.  tr.,  London,  1891- 
92,  should  be  consulted.  In  addition,  forTheudassee  Josephus, 
Ant.  XX.  v.  1 ;  Eusebius,  HE  ii.  2,  and  E.  Schiirer,  HJP  I. 
ii.  168.  For  Dositheus  sec  S.  Krauss.  in  REJ  xlii.  [i901]  27-12  ; 
A.  Biichler,  *.  220-2:;i,  and  xliii.  (IBOIJ  60-71  ;  D.  Oppenheim, 
in  Magaziii  filr  die  Wissenschaft  des  Jitdoithums,  i.  [1S74]  68  ; 

5.  Krauss,  Griech.  mid  lattin.  Lehnworter  in  Talmud,  etc.,  ii. 
[Berlin,  1898]  192 ;  J.  W.  Nutt,  Frax/nunts  of  a  Samaritan 
Targum,  London,  1874,  pp.  47-52  ;  E.  Renan,  Histuire  des 
oi-igines  du  ehristianisme,  v.  [Paris,  1877]  452;  L.  Herzfeld, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel-,  ii.  [Leipzig,  1863]  6o6;  S. 
Scbechter,  Documents  of  Jeicish  Sectaries,  Cambridge,  1910; 
K.  Kohler,  in  AJTh  xv.  [1911]  404-436.  For  Bar  Kokhba  see 
Eusebius,  HE  iv.  6 :  Dio  Cassius,  Hist.  Ram.  Ixix.  12-14 ; 
Schiirer,  B.JP  I.  ii.  257  ft.  ;  Arsene  Darmesteter,  in  KEJ  i. 
[1880]  42  ff.  ;  and  J.  Dereubourgr,  'Quelques  Notes  sur  la 
guerre  de  Bar  Kozeba,'  in  Melanges  de  I'Ecole  des  hatites  /(tides, 
Paris,  1878.  For  Isaac  ben  Ya'kiib  of  Igfalian  see  A.  I.  Silvestre 
de  Sacy,  Chrestomathie  arabe,  Paris,  1826,  i.  307.  For  David 
Alroy  see  The  Itinerary  of  Uenjamin  of  Tudela,  ed.  M.  N. 
Adier,  London,  1907,  pp.  77-81 ;  A.  Neubauer,  Mediaeval 
Jeicish  Chrvuictes,  Oxford,  18S7-95 ;  D.  Kaufmann,  in  HEJ 
xvii.  [1888]  304  ;  A.  Neubauer,  ib.  iv.  [1882]  1S8-191.  For 
Abraham  ben  Samuel  Abulafia  see  M.  H.  Landauer,  in  Litei-a- 
tnrblait  des  Orient.^,  1S45,  p.  381  ff.  ;  A.  Jellinek,  Beitrdge  zur 
Geschichte  der  Kabbala,  Leipzig,  ls52,  pt.  ii.,  and  Philosophie 
und  Kabbala,  do.  1854  ;  Philip  Bloch,  Geschichte  der  Entwieke- 
htU'i  der  Kabbala,  Treves,  1894,  p.  46 ff.;  H.  Vogelstein  and 
P.  Rieger,  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Ram,  Berlin,  1890,  i.  247  flf. 
For  Moses  Botarel  see  A.  Jellinek,  '  Biographische  Skizzen,'  in 
Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1846,  p.  187  f. ;  M.  Steinschneider, 
Jiidische  Literalnr,  Frankfort  a.  M.,  1893,  pp.  110-128.  For 
David  Reubeni  and  Solomon  Molkho  see  E.  N.  Adler,  Auto  de 
Fi  and  Jeu;  London,  190S,  chs.  v.  and  vi.,  and  Aspects  of  the 
Hebrew  Genius,  ed.  L.  Simon,  do.  1910.  p.  xxiiff. ;  A.  Neubauer, 
Mediieeal  Jewish  Chronicles,  ii.  ;  D.  Kaufmann,  in  REJ 
XXX.  [1895]  3O4-:;07,  xxxiv.  [1897]  121-127,  x.  [1885]  288 ;  Vogel- 
stein  and  Rieger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom;  and  S. 
Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism,  ii.,  London,  190S,  p.  222  ff. 
For  Isaac  Luria  see  Steinschneider,  Jitd.  Lit,  p.  456 ;  C.  D. 
Ginsbur^,  The  Kabbalah,  London,  1S05,  p.  134  ;  Schechter, 
Studies  m  Jiulaism,  ii. ;  and  E.  J.  Worman,  in  REJ  Iviii. 
[1909]  281  f.  For  Hayyim  Vital  Calabrese  see  Schechter, 
Studies  in  Judaism,  ii.  For  Shabbathai  Sebi  and  Samuel 
Primo  see  Abraham  Danon,  in  REJ  xxxvii.  [1S96]  103-110  and 
Iviii.  [1909]  270-291;  N.  Briill,  'Sabbathai  Zebi  und  seine 
Anhiinger,'  in  Popultirwissenschaftliche  Mona'shefte,  xii.  [1892] 

6,  26,  SO ;  E.  Finkel,  in  Osl  und  We.it,  v.  [1906]  61  ff.  ;  Ludwig- 
Geiger,  '  Deutsche  Schriften  iiber  Sabbatai  Zebi,'  in  Zeitschrijt 
f/.'c  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,  v.  flS92)  100-106  ;  M. 
Horschetzky,  '  Sabbathy  Zwy,  eine  biographische  Skizze,*  in 
.\llgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judeathums,  ii.  [1838]  520ff.  ;  The 
Eestauration  of  the  Jewes,  London,  1665  ;  Several  New  Letters 
coneemiiut  the  Jexvs,  do.  1666  ;  A  Xew  Letter  concerning  the 
Jews,  do.  1666,  The  History  of  the  three  late  famoits  Impost&r^, 
do.  1666  ;  D.  Kaufmann,  in  REJ  xxxiv.  [1S97]  305-308,  and  in 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,  Ixii.  [1898]  364 ;  A. 
Epstein,  in  REJ  xxvi.  [1893]  209-219 ;  David  de  Gunzbourg, 
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Schriften  iiber  Sabbathai  Zebi  und  seine  Anhanger,  Berlin, 
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264-281,  in  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,  11.  [1887]  638  ff., 
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iii.  57;  H.  Graetz,  '  U eberbleibsel  der  Sabbat.  .Sekte  in  Salon- 
ichi,'  in  Monatsschrift,  xxxiii.  [1883]  49  ff.  ;  Paul  Rycaut, 
The  History  of  the  Turkish  Etnpire  from  the  Year  W^3  to  the 
Year  1677  containing  the  Rei;!iis  of  the  three  last  Emperours 
.  .  .,  London,  1687  ;  J.  T.  Bendt,  '  Die  Ddnmes  Oder  Mamin  in 
Salonichi,'  in  Ausland,  Lxi.  [1888]  166-190  and  206-209,  and 
Rerue  des  i'coles  de  V Alliance  israilite,  v.  [1905]  289-323.  For 
Miguel  Cardoso  see  M.  Gaster,  History  of  the  Ancient  Syna- 
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gthjur,  London,  19U1,  p.  109  ff.  ;  and  M.  Mortara,  in  REJ  xii. 
ilSSflJ  30111.  For  Jncob  Frank  see  H.  Graetz,  Frank  tind  die 
FrankUtfiii,  Bresluu,  1S6S ;  A.  Theiaer,  Vetera  Monumenta 
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[1891]  25011.  Albert  M.  Hyamson. 

METALS  AND  MINERALS. -i.  Metals.— 
Fire  and  metallurgy  may  be  regarded  as  the  two 
main  bases  of  material  culture.  The  results  of 
the  niiideru  applications  of  steara  and  electricity 
have  been  described  as  '  puny  and  insignificant 
when  compared  with  those  which  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  metals  by  the  men  of  the  stone  age ' ; ' 
and  with  the  finding  of  the  art  of  extracting  metal 
from  ore  'human  culture  was  revolutionised.'^ 
Possibly  the  first  attemjjts  at  utilizing  metals  were 
made  by  applying  a  modification  of  hammer-work 
on  stone  to  fragments  of  surface-ore.  Copper  and 
its  alloys,  especially  a  native  bronze,  would  natur- 
ally be  observed  first ;  but  the  usual  order  of  dis- 
covery— copper,  bronze,  iron — is  not  absolute  ;  the 
order  varied  in  different  regions.  For  instance,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  West  and  Central  Africans 
found  any  metal  earlier  than  iron,  which  is  so 
abundant  in  their  country. 

Observing  the  importance  to  humanity  of  the  dis- 
covery of  metals  and  the  invention  of  metallurgy, 
philosophers  have  inclined  to  attribute  them  to 
some  remarkable  cause.  Lucretius,  e.g.,  imagined 
a  mighty  conflagration  ;  this,  in  consuming  forests 
covering  metalliferous  ground,  would  reduce  the 
outcropping  ore  to  a  metallic  state.^  But,  with 
the  discovery  of  fire-making,  there  are  many  possi- 
bilities, and  various  lines  of  discovery  may  have 
converged.  Gowland  suggests  that  the  origin  of 
metallurgy  is  to  be  found  in  the  camp-fires  of  the 
Neolithic  age.*  When  these  were  made  on  metal- 
liferous soil,  the  lumps  of  metal  melted  out  would 
at  once  attract  the  attention  of  a  stone-working 
people,  and  the  blows  of  the  stone  hammer  on  the 
hot  and  malleable  mass  would  indicate  its  possibili- 
ties. The  camp-tire  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
prototype  of  the  most  elaborate  modem  furnaces.' 

Naturally,  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of  metals, 
and  a  primitive  appreciation  of  the  '  marvels  of 
science'  in  connexion  with  the  working  of  them 
and  of  their  mechanical  capability,  reacted  upon 
early  man  with  the  results  usually  found  when 
superstition  meditates  on  critical  things.  The 
body  of  beliefs  about  metals  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
minerals  is  enormous,  but  reducible  to  a  few  simple 
types  which  are  found  everywhere  and  survive  in 
peasant  psychology  to  this  day.  Special  properties 
of  this  or  that  metal  or  mineral  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  cultural  reactions  of  all  kinds  modify  the 
various  beliefs  and  usages.  These  may  be  typically 
exemplified  without  unnecessary  multiplication. 

In  common  with  all  skilled  crafts  in  early  cul- 
ture, the  miner  and  the  worker  in  metal  are  re- 
garded with  wonder,  and  often  with  its  entailed 
superstitious  feelings. 

Among  tlie  Bangala  of  the  Upper  Conjo  no  one  is  allowed  to 
step  over  a  smith's  lire  or  blow  it  with  his  mouth  ;  such  acts 
would  pollute  the  fire  and  cause  bad  worltraanship.  The  smith 
is  supposed  to  use  witchcraft  in  onter  to  perform  his  smithing 
well.  Neiirhbourins,'  peoples  simply  regard  the  smith  with 
respect.s  Some  African  smiths  form  sacred  ^Ids  ;  the  mythical 
Wayland  Smith  of  Scandinavian  lore  is  a  natural  deification,  as 
is  part  at  least  of  the  figure  of  the  Greek  Hephaistos. 

1  W.  Gowland,  'Copper and  its  Alloys  in  Prehistoric  Times,' 
JAl  xxxvi.  [I'.KiO]  :.s. 

2  lb.  Probably  the  lirst  iron  used  was  not  meteoric  or  telluric, 
in  spite  of  cases  among  the  Eskimos. 

»v.  1250  ft.  J  Op.  CiJ.  p.  17. 

0  Gowland,  up.  eit.,  and  'The  Metals  in  Antiquity,'  JRAl 
xlil.  [1912]  235-287. 
9  J.  H.  Weeks,  in  JRAIxwxx.  [1909]  iGS. 


The  usual  tabus  and  animistic  beliefs  are  attached 
to  the  working  of  metals,  to  mining,  and  to  the  ore 
and  metal  themselves. 

The  tin-miners  of  Malaysia  have  a  remarkable  code  of  tabus 
and  body  of  superstitious  ideas,  but  they  are  outnumbered  by 
the  Chinese  workers,  who,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  have  a 
similar  faith.  The  ore  is  supposed  not  only  to  be  alive  but  to 
^row,  to  be  able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  to  reproduce 
Itself,  and  to  have  special  likes  or  affinities  for  certain  people 
and  things,  and  vice  versa.  '  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  treat  tin- 
ore  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  to  consult  its  convenience, 
and  what  is,  perhaps,  more  curious,  to  conduct  the  business  of 
mining  in  such  a  way  that  the  tin-ore  may,  as  it  were,  be 
obtained  without  its  own  knowledge.' 1  Of  the  tabued  acta 
observed  by  the  miners,  the  chief  are  that  no  living  creature 
may  be  killed  in  the  mine  ;  that  the  sarong  may  not  be  put  on  ; 
that  shoes  may  not  be  worn,  or  an  umbrella  used.  Numerous 
charms  are  employed  by  the  'mining  wizards'  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  away  evil  spirits  and  to  induce  the  ore  to  snow 
itself.2  The  .Malay  patcangs  ('medicine-men'),  or  mining 
wizards,  used  to  enjoy  'an  extraordinary  reputation,  some  of 
them  being  credited  with  the  power  of  bringing  ore  to  a  place 
where  it  was  known  that  no  ore  existed,  ...  to  possess  the 
power  of  sterilising  such  ore  as  existed,  and  of  turning  it  into 
mere  grains  of  sand.'  No  one  but  hiiu  was  allowed  to  wear  a 
black  coat  at  the  mine.  He  used  a  special  language  (bahdfta 
pantang,  'tabu  language')  for  his  professional  duties,  and  he 
had  'a  wonderful  "nose"  for  tin.'S  Sometimes  each  separate 
grain  of  ore  was  credited  with  personality.*  It  was  believed 
tliat  tin  could  '  announce  its  presence  by  a  peculiar  noise  heard 
in  the  stillness  of  night.' ^  Sometimes  the  personality  of  the 
tin  is  described  as  a  buffalo,  in  which  shape  it  makes  its  way 
underground, 6  this  being  perhaps  a  sophistication  of  the  lode. 

'  In  Sumatra  the  spirits  of  the  gold  mines  are  treated  with  as 
much  deferenre  as  the  spirits  of  the  tin-mines  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Tin,  ivory,  and  the  like,  may  not  be  brought  by 
the  miners  to  the  scene  of  their  operations,  for  at  the  scent  o*f 
such  things  the  spirits  of  the  mine  would  cause  the  gold  to 
vanish.  ...  In  some  cases,  for  example  in  removing  the  grains 
of  the  gold,  a  deep  silence  must  be  observed  ;  no  commands 
may  be  given  or  questions  asked,  probably  because  the  re- 
moval of  the  precious  metal  is  regarded  as  a  theft  which  the 
spirits  would  punish  if  they  caught  the  thieves  in  the  act. 
Certainly  the  Dyaks  believe  that  gold  has  a  soul  which  seeks  to 
avenge  itself  on  men  who  dig  the  precious  metal.*  7 

In  Manipur  the  iron-ore  deposits  are  under  the  protection  of 
an  urnanij  tai  ('  forest  god '),  who  is  propitiated  before  the  iron 
is  worked. **  He  capriciously  moves  the  iron  about.  His 
symbol  is  a  piece  of  iron  a  few  inches  square.  The  tni-harauba 
(' pleasing  the  god')  is  an  annual  festival.  'The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  bring  the  lai  into  a  state  of  activity.  Ordinarily 
speaking  he  is  supposed  to  remain  inert,  unless  offended  in  any 
way.'  He  *  particularly  affects  two  plants  called  .Leisang 
Leirel  and  Langthei,  and  when  he  is  about  to  be  pleased  the 
Leirangba,  a  specially  selected  official,  has  to  fetch  them.' 
The  plants  are  placed  in  the  house  of  the  lai,  and  then  taken  in 
a  brass  vessel  by  an  old  lady  to  the  river.  She  wades  about, 
suddenly  stumbles,  and  then  emerges  with  a  vessel  full  of 
water.  The  god  has  now  come. 9  A  procession  with  musio  is 
made  to  the  lai-pham  ('god's  place'),  where  his  images  (the 
pieces  of  iron)  are  set  out.  By  them  is  placed  the  vessel,  and  a 
service  of  prayer  and  praise  is  celebrated,  after  the  lighting  of  a 
sacred  fire  for  the  sacrifice.  The  god's  servants  or  priestesses  are 
two  old  women,  termed  inaibis,  who  are  often  inspired  by  him 
and  babble  incoherently.  If  a  man  is  similarly  possessed  by  the 
god,  he  is  known  as  maiha  and  during  the  ceremonies  wears  the 
dress  of  a  maibi.  Dramatic  performances  end  the  list  of  event^.io 
The  last  example  is  a  perfect  one  for  showing  the 
development  of  an  organized  cult  around  a  metal 
and  the  processes  of  its  acquisition.  There  is  some 
vagueness,  which  is  worth  noting,  as  to  whether 
the  metal  itself  is  personified.  As  for  its  being 
deified,  this  is  hardly  to  be  inferred  here  or  else- 
where. 

The  god  appears  to  be  rather  the  owner  of  the 
site,  resembling  the  Hebrew  Baals. 

The  Malays  regarded  gold   in  a    similar    way.      The  gold 

*  spirit '  is  '  believed  to  be  under  the  care  and  in  the  gift  of  a 
dewa,  or  god.'  It  has  the  form  of  a  golden  roe-decr.^l  The 
theriomorpliism  is  analogous  to  that  of  tin. 

The  same  ideas  are  found  at  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 
Gold  was  regarded  by  the  Central  Americans  as  possessed  of 

*  divine  qualities,'  and  it  was  gathered  in  fasting  and  penance.*'-* 

1  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Maqic,  London,  1900,  pp.  '250,  269  f., 
quoting  A.  Hale,  in  J RAS  xvi.  [1885]  303-320. 

-  Skeat,  pp.  209,  267.  S  lb.  pp.  250,  '256,  268. 

*  lb.  p.  266  f.  »  lb.  p.  263.  »  lb.  p.  250. 

'  GBf,  pt  ii..  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  ffml,  London,  1011, 
p.  409  f.,  quoting  J.  L.  van  der  Toorn,  in  Bijdraqen  tot  de  Taal-, 
Land-  en  Volkenkunde  van  Sederlandsch  Indie',  xxxix,  [1890] 
100;  M.  T.  n.  Perclaer.  Eihnographitche  Besehrijving  der 
Oajakg,  Zalt-lJommel,  1^70,  p.  216. 

«  J.  Shakespear,  in  JRAl  xl.  [1910)  849. 

D  lb.  p.  361.  m  lb.  p.  .S62  ff. 

11  Skeat,  pp.  271.  261.        i-^  Bancroft,  NR  iii,  60O. 
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An  iuteiesting  detail  with  regard  to  the  person- 
ality of  metals  is  supplied  by  Malay  superstition. 
The  Malays  believe  that  so  long  as  gold  is  in  the 
earth  it  has  a  soul.  When  the  gold  is  taken  by 
man,  the  soul  flies  away.'  The  idea  is  parallel  to 
those  found  in  agricultural  lore  ;  presumably  the 
corn  -  spirit  leaves  John  Barleycorn  when  he  is 
ground,  if  not  when  he  is  reaped.  The  idea  is 
elaborated  in  Celebes,  on  the  principle  that  the 
soul  may  be  retained  and  will  assist  the  usefulness 
of  the  implements  when  made. 

Among  the  Alfoers  of  Celebes  iron-working  is  a  prominent 
industrj'.  Iron  is  credited  with  a  soul,  which  is  apt  to  desert 
the  metal  under  the  hammer.  Everj-  smithy,  therefore,  in- 
cludes a  bundle  of  lamoa  ('  gods '),  consisting  of  wooden  imit.i- 
tions  of  iron  implements,  and  in  this  the  soul  of  the  iron  resides. 
'  *'  If  we  did  not  liang  the  lamoa  over  the  anvil,  the  iron  would 
flow  away  and  be  unworkable  "  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  St  al. '2 

This  is  an  interesting  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  external  soul. 

The  Chinese  in  their  elaborate  animism  have  not  neglected 
metals.  They  consider  metals  and  ores  when  in  the  ground  to 
possess  a  shen  ('soul')  of  animal  or  human  shape,  and  this 
figure  is  either  the  mineral  or  a  spirit  guarding  it.  '  Gold,  jade, 
and  pearls  .  .  .  are  the  tsing  of  Heaven  and  Earth.' 3 

A  particular  development  is  towards  the  Scandinavian  idea  of 
gnomes.  The  Chinese  have  tales  of  silver  men  and  of  'women 
in  white';  when  they  were  attacked  and  knocked  down,  they 
disappeared,  and  silver  mines  were  found  on  the  spot.* 
The  same  kind  of  analogj'  connects  various  metals 
with  various  things,  according  to  colour  or  other 
properties.  The  Greeks  of  to-day  call  jaundice 
'  the  golden  disease,'  and  heal  it  on  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle  with  a  decoction  from  an  English 
sovereign,  English  gold  being  the  best.' 

One  or  two  examples  of  the  miscellaneous  wonder- 
lore  which  has  gathered  round  metals  may  be 
cited. 

Fern-seed,  itself  a  mythical  vegetable  gold-dust,  guides  to 
hidden  treasures. ^  A  Malay  recipe  for  turning  brass  into  gold 
Is  to  kill  a  wild  pig,  and  sew  up  in  it  a  quantity  of  'scrap' 
brass;  then  pile  timber  over  it,  and  hum  it;  when  grass  lias 
grown  over  the  remains,  'dig  up  the  gold. '7  Paracelsus  ma<le 
a  magic  ring  of  a  n-.isture  of  all  melials  joined  under  certain 
constellations,^  a»d  Van  Helmont  concocted  a  ring  of  magic 
metal  which  cured  disease.^  An  obvious  connexion  is  practi- 
cally universal  between  gold  and  the  sun,  silver  and  the  moon. 
Silver  is  the  lunar  metal ;  hence  peasants  like  to  have  silver  in 
their  pockets  when  they  see  the  new  moon,  and  to  turn  it  for 
luck,  i.e.  doubling.io  Throughout  the  world  magnetic  iron  and 
ore  have  excited  wonder. 

The  relative  value  of  the  familiar  metals  is  the 
same  in  superstition  and  ordinary  usage.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Hindus  regarded  alloys 
as  impure,  and  never  used  them  for  religious  pur- 
poses." Here  may  be  detected  the  notion  of  mix- 
ture, adulteration,  as  a  component  of  the  idea  of 
impurity.  Another  popular  division  of  metals  is 
into  '  precious  '  and  '  base.'  The  Chinese  consider 
gold  '  the  most  gemiine  matter.' '-  In  all  the  analo- 
gous estimates  found  in  every  age  it  would  seem 
that  a-sthetic  ideas  supersede  economic.  Clearly 
the  jesthetic  value  of  gold  and  silver  rather  than 
their  importance  as  currency  is  to  the  fore,  and 
either  view  preponderates  over  the  mechanical 
importance  of  iron. 

A  similar  predilection  is  shown  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  metals. 

Manu  said  that  gold  and  silver  arose  from  the  union  of 
water  and  fire.13  In  Chinese  philosophy  tin  *  is  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  feminine  principle  in  nature,  being  classed 


1  A.  0.  Kruijfc,  Het  Animwme  in  den  indischen  Archipel,  The 
Hague,  1906,  p.  164. 

2  GB3,  pt.  vii..  Balder  the  Beautiful,  London,  1913,  ii.  164, 
quoting  Kruijt,  in  Mededeelingen  van  wege  het  Nederlandeche 
Zendtlinggeiwotschap,  xxxix.  [1896]  23  f.,  xl.  [1896]  10  f. 

3  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  The  Religiovji  System  of  China,  Leyden, 
1892  ff.,  iv.  332,  328.  *  lb.  iv.  332  f. 

B  GB3,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  London.  1911,  i.  80. 

6  QBi,  pt.  vii..  Balder  the  Ecavliful,  ii.  287 ff. 

7  Skeat,  p.  188. 

8  W.  G.  Black,  Foik-Medieine,  London,  1883,  p.  174. 

9  lb.  p.  176. 

i»  Tylor,  PC^,  Ixmdon,  1903,  ii.  302  f.  ;  cf.  H.  Oldenberg,  Rel. 
dee  Veda,  Berhn,  1S94,  pp.  81,  88  f. 

11  Rajendralala  Mitra,  Indo-Aryans,  Calcutta,  1881,  i.  241. 

12  De  Groot,  iv,  S31  f.  13  SBE  xxv.  11886]  189. 


between  silver  and  lead.  The  metal  arsenic  generates  itself  in 
two  hundred  years  and  after  anotlier  two  hundred  years  is  con- 
verted into  tin.  Tin,  being  a  product  of  the  feminine  principle, 
has  tender  qualities.  Wlien  it  is  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the 
masculine  principle,  it  is  converted  into  silver.  It  is  sometimes 
found  that  wine  kept  in  tin  vessels  has  a  poisonous  action  on 
man,  which  proves  that  the  arsenic  had  not  been  completely 
transformed  into  tin.'i 

This  notion  of  transmutation  of  metals  is  a  curi- 
ous paraOel  to  modern  discoveries  of  the  degenera- 
tion of  radium  into  a  series  of  lilial  metals.  The 
search  of  the  alchemists  for  the  philosopher's  stone 
included  a  similar  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  Pahlavi  Bundahii-n,  gold,  silver,  iron,  brass, 
tin,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  adamant  arose  from  the  various 
members  of  the  dead  Gayomart ;  and 'on  account  of  the  per- 
fection of  gold  it  is,  produced  from  the  life  and  seed.' 2  The 
PaldaH  .^dya.'it  td-Sdi/ast  speaks  (xv.  15)  of  the  duty  of  '  pro- 
pitiating '  melted  metal,  i.e.  practising  '  habits  of  the  heart  so 
unsullied  and  pure  that,  when  they  shall  drop  melted  metal 
upon  it,  it  does  not  burn.'  But  the  ordeal  slays  a  sinner. 
Metal,  especially  gold  and  silver,  is  a  '  counterjiart  of  Shat- 
vairo  himself  in  the  world.' 3  From  the  divided  body  of  Indra, 
according  to  the  Satapatha  Brdhma^a,  metals  arose,  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  substances  and  living  creatures  ;  e.g.  from  his  navel 
came  lead,^  The  five  elements  in  Chinese  natural  philosophy 
are  water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth.  Wood  produces  fire, 
fire  earth,  earth  metals,  metals  water,  and  water  wood. 5  The 
idea  of  animal  souls  for  metals  already  referred  to  has  probably 
no  cosmological  intention. 

In  the  multitudinous  superstitions  relative  to 
the  protective,  curative,  or  dangerous  properties  of 
metals  or  metallic  implements,  the  analogy  of  their 
relative  value  and  efficiency — e.g.,  between  gold 
and  steel — seems  to  predominate.  The  Satapatha 
Brahmana  lays  down  that  the  slaughtering-knife 
for  the  horse  should  be  of  gold,  that  for  the  ^ary- 
ahgyas  of  copper,  and  that  for  the  other  sacri- 
fices to  Prajapati  of  iron.  Gold  is  a  symbol  of 
the  nobility,  copper  of  heralds,  messengers,  and 
the  like,  iron  of  the  peasantry.*  The  intrinsic 
value  of  gold,  its  brilliance,  analogous  to  fire  and 
the  sun,  connect  it  with  vitality.  Hence  its  extra- 
ordinary popularity  as  a  panacea  to  this  day  among 
the  Chinese,  in  the  form  of  leaf,  dust,  decoction,  or 
grease.  It  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  to 
assist  revivification  and  to  delay  decomposition.' 
The  Chinese  also  put  mercury  in  coffins  in  order  to 

E reserve  the  body.*  With  no  knowledge  of  em- 
alming  they  endeavour  to  insulate,  as  it  w  ere,  the 
coffin  against  decay.  The  use  of  quicksilver  may 
be  referred  to  the  analogy  between  a  moving  and 
apparently  living  metal  of  worth  and  organic  life. 
British  folklore  advises  rubbing  ringworm  with 
silver.' 

Metals,  in  virtue  of  their  various  properties,  are 
used  both  as  medicines  and  as  amulets,  in  either 
case  dependent  on  magical  notions.  The  Burmese 
believe  that  the  wearing  of  silver  and  gold  is 
itself  protective,  and  base  metals  may  he  used  in 
default  of  precious.'"  Lumps  of  gold  are  worn  under 
the  skin  to  secure  invulnerability.  There  is  a  com- 
mon practice  of  covering  amulets  with  gold-leaf  to 
add  to  their  efficacy.''  For  a  person  to  wear  some- 
thing, as  if  a  part  of  himself,  which  has  a  value  of 
its  own,  adds  to  his  own  value  and  resisting  power. 
On  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  metals  of  worth  are 
the  more  useful  in  warding  off  ghostly  enemies. 
In  European  as  in  Semitic  folklore,  the  most  effi- 
cacious bullet  against  a  witch  is  one  of  sil  ver,  or  a 
crooked  sixpence  ; "  but  all  metals  have  efficacy  in 
this  direction. 

The  property  of  resistance  is  common  to  most 
metals ;  the  precious  metals  possess  the  further 
properties  of  beauty  and  value.  The  strength  and 
hardness  of  iron  make  it  a  favourite  charm. 

1  Gowland,  JRAI  xlii.  247  f.  2  SBE  v.  fl8S0]  183. 

3  lb.  p.  375  f, ;  M.  N.  Dhalla,  Zoroastrian  Theology,  New 
York,  1914,  pp.  37,  94,  232  f. 

1  SBE  xliv.  [1900]  216.  6  De  Groot,  iii.  965,  967. 

8  SBE  xliv.  303  f.  '  De  Groot,  iv.  331,  330. 

8  lb.  i.  281.  9  Black,  p.  182. 

10  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  in  JRAI  xxxix.  402  f. 

"  lb.  p.  406. 

12  GBP,  pt.  vii..  Balder  the  Beautiful,  i.  316. 
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To  keep  off  evil  spirits,  uiouriiors  in  India  carry  a  piece  of 
iron— o  ki'\  or  a  iinife  or  any  iron  object.  In  Scotland  after  a 
death  ft  pieci-  of  iron  was  placed  in  all  the  provisions  in  the 
house  '  lo  prevent  death  from  entering  them/  and  similar  cus- 
toms obtain  in  Ceylon  and  Morocco.'  '  When  Scotch  flsher- 
n\en  were  at  se.a,  and  one  of  them  hait(>ened  lo  take  the  name 
of  Go<i  in  v.iin,  tlie  first  man  who  heard  liim  called  out  "Oauld 
aim,"  at  wlii.-li  every  man  of  the  crew  erasped  the  nearest  bit 
of  iron  and  held  it  between  his  hands."  y  To  this  day  in  parts 
of  Scotland  there  survives  a  queer  superstition  aliout  *  pigs ' 
and  *  iron.'  It  i-i  unlucky  to  utter  the  words  '  sow,'  'swine,  or 
'pig' when  flshiii;;;^  if  you  hear  a  man  do  so,  you  must  shout 
'Cold  iron.' 

It  is  a  more  coincidetice  that  in  iiioJeni  medicine 
iron  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  that  in  early  culture  its 
'  strength  '  was  absorbed  liy  men. 

The  people  of  Nias  wear  iron  arm-rin^s  to  keep  off  evil 
spirits  or  witchcraft:  and  they  place  iron  by  the  side  of  sleep, 
ing  infants  for  the  samepurjwse.  In  Sarawak  biting  a  piece  of 
iron  is  a  similar  protection.  The  Torajas  believe  that  iron 
strengthens  one's  soul,  and  hold  ceremonies  at  smithies  for  this 
purpose.  The  people  of  llalmahera  drink  water  in  which  iron 
haa  been  dipped. ^  In  Surinam  iron  arm-rings  are  supposed  to 
Btrenglhen  the  wearer.** 

Several  Malay  sultans  have  in  their  regalia  a  sacred  lump  of 
iron,  'a  piece  of  old  scrap-iron  with  supernatural  powers.'^ 
Long  iron  nails  are  used  by  the  Malays  to  protect  new-born 
infants,  betel-nut  scissors  to  drive  away  evil  si>irit8  from  the 
dead,  and  a  sword  is  put  in  a  strange  river  before  a  man  will 
drink  of  it.  ^^'hen  eating  alone  in  the  forest  a  man  will  sit  on 
his  sword,  not  only  to  drive  away  evil  but  to  'confirm'  himself. 
Such  iron  implements  are  called  'representatives  of  iron.'' 
Scraps  of  iron  are  used  in  ointments  for  curing  the  sick.^ 

The  supernatural  puwer  of  a  sharp  instrument 
is,  of  course,  to  be  added  in  many  cases  to  the 
intrinsic  power  of  iron  and  steel  as  such. 

Lead  appears  but  raielj'  in  superstition.  The 
Atharvaveda  speaks"  of  a  charm  against  demons 
and  sorcerers  liy  means  of  lead.  Here,  as  in 
mediaeval  Europe  and  classical  antiquity,  the  soft- 
ness and  malleability  of  the  metal,  aud  perhaps 
it«  weight,  were  possibly  connected  with  ideas  of 
image-making,  for  whicli  it  is  as  convenient  as 
wax.  The  practice  of  injuring  a  person  by  damag- 
ing his  image  or  ertigy  is  world-wide.  Curses  in- 
scribed on  leaden  tablets  were  common  objects  of 
Greek  and  Roman  superstition  ;  a  leaden  arrow, 
in  classical  belief,  destroyed  love.'" 

The  virtues  of  metal  may  be  enhanced,  as  is 
seen  in  the  last-cited  cases,  by  the  form  and  pur- 
pose of  the  manufactured  article.  The  ring  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  enclosing  and  keeping 
safe  ;  the  coin  has  the  further  values  of  currency 
and  of  the  personality  whose  head  is  stamped  on 
the  obverse.  British  folklore  adapted  the  royal 
*  touch '  for  King's  Evil  by  using  crown-pieces 
Iiearing  the  head  of  King  Charles  i.  Sufferers 
from  paralysis  or  rheumatism  collected  coppers 
from  the  charitable  at  the  cliurch-door,  .and  these 
were  commuted  into  silver  rings  which  were  worn 
lo  cure  the  inlirmity." 

The  acoustic  properties  of  metals  have  also  been 
isnportant  in  popular  religion. 

'"The  idea  that  the  sound  of  brass  or  iron  has  power  to  put 
spirits  to  fli;;ht  prevailed  also  in  classicil  antiquity,  from  which 
it  may  have  been  inherited  bj*  medi.ev.-il  Christianity.' t2 

In  the  Far  East  the  virtues  of  the  gong  as  ,i 
repcUer  of  evil  are  well  known.  Brass  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Chinese  the  most  effective  metal 
for  repelling  demons  ;"  the  sound  of  a  brass  instru- 
ment 18  the  most  temfying. 

A  remarkable  set  of  beliefs  and  practices  has  a 
strong  tabu  against  the  use  of  iron  aud  the  substi- 
tution of  other  metals  or  suVistances,   previously 

1  PXQ  iii.  [Um  60 ;  W.  Gregor,  Folk-lore  of  the  Norlh-h'aKl 
of  Scotland,  I/oiidon,  1881,  p.  200 :  PC*  i.  140 ;  K.  l.iebrecht, 
Oerease  von  Tilhnry,  Hanover,  1856,  p.  99  ff.  ;  R.  C.  Thompson, 
Semitic  Magic,  London,  1908,  p.  xxix. 

2  (JB»,  pt.  ii. ,  Taboo  and  the  Peril)  of  the  Soul,  p.  233. 
>  lb.  note. 

*  Kruijt,  Ilet  Aniinisme,  pp.  101.  10.'). 

f*  K.  Martin,  in  llijilraoen  tot  de  Toat-,  Land- en  Volkenkttude 
von  y ederlandndt  tndic,  xxxv.  [Kssr,]  24. 

•  Skeat,  p.  273,  note.  '  /'/.  p.  274.  «  lb.  p.  4M. 
»  I.  16.                                  '!>  Miilh.  Vat.  ni.  xi.  18. 

"  Black,  pp  142 1.,  174. 

"  1.  O.  FVizer,  in  .J A I  xv.  (ISSOJ  88. 

UDeOroot,  vi.  914  f. 


used  or  not.     These  rules  usually  ajiply  to  critical 
circumstances  and  persons. 

Iron  was  not  allowed  to  touch  the  body  of  the  king  of  Korea. 
The  Archon  of  Plataw  w.is  f<irliidde]i  to'  touch  iron.  Tools  of 
iron  nii^^ht  not  be  introduced  into  (Jrvek  temples,  and  the 
Arval  Brothers  oftered  an  expiatory  sacrifice  when  an  iron" 
trraving-tool  was  used.  Roman  priests  were  not  allowed  iron 
razors.  The  hair  of  the  Flamen  ijiali^  might  be  cut  only  with  a 
bronze  knife.  It  appears  that  the  Cret-ks  ascribed  pariticator\ 
powers  to  bronze.  The  Pawnees.  Ilopis,  Hottentots,  and  CJold 
Coast  Negroes  retain  stone  implenirnts  for  sacred  purposes. 
CirculBcision  is  performed  with  a  quarts  knife  by  the  Hotten* 
totfl  and  the  Ovambo.t  Among  tlie  llainaras  blood  was  cere, 
monially  drawn  from  the  sla\  er  of  a  man  or  a  lion,  but  with  a 
tiint  knife.'-  The  dniids  cut  the  sacred  mistletoe  with  a  golden 
sickle.  When  making  need-fire,  the  Scots  removed  all  iron 
from  their  persons.  In  making  (lie  Yule-lide  fire. wheel  {clavie), 
the  hammering  must  be  done  with  a  stone.  Similar  tabus  wore 
observed  in  ancient  Palestine  and  Itjily.  No  iron  tool  was 
employed  in  making  Hebrew  altars  or  in  the  building  of  the 
"Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  Roman  Pons  .Sublicius.  a  sacred 
bridge,  was  made  and  repaired  without  anv  use  of  iron  or  even 
bronze.  Hindus  have  believed  the  use  of  iron  for  buildings  to 
be  productive  of  epidemics.s 

Frazer  considers  that  the  tabu  against  iron  in 
ceremonial  '  perhaps  dates  from  that  early  time  in 
the  liistory  of  society  when  iron  was  still  a  novelty, 
and  as  such  was  viewed  by  many  with  suspicion 
and  dislike.'*  Thus,  when  iron  ploughs  were 
introduced  in  I'oland,  some  bad  harvests  followed, 
and  the  farmers  reverted  to  the  wooileu  imple- 
ments.' The  hypothesis  is  inconclusive.  Iron 
and  steel  are  used  in  virtue  of  their  death -dealing 
(jualities  to  ward  off  supernatural  (no  less  than 
physical)  evil,  and  weapdus  made  from  them  arc 
essentially  dangerous  weapons.  Now,  ceremonies 
practised  at  critical  seasons  or  with  reference  to 
persons  or  things  in  a  critical  and  sensitive  condi- 
tion call  for  special  treatment  with  special  appa- 
ratus, or  at  least  for  peculiar  delicacy  and  care. 
This  attitude  is  quite  a  suflicient  reason  for  the 
employment  of  less  dangerous  tools,  such  as  tliut, 
quartz,  or  the  human  hand  in  critical  operations, 
and  it  also  sutHciently  explains  the  ceremonial  use 
of  flint  or  bronze  instead  of  iron,  and  particularly 
the  use  of  gold  or  silver  in  connexion  with  very 
sacred  persons  or  things.  In  Morocco  the  last 
sheaf  of  harvest  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  barnhi  of  the  crop.  It  may  not  be  cut  with  a 
sickle  of  steel  or  iron,  but  is  plucked  with  the 
hand.  Compare  with  this  the  Moroccan  custom 
of  placing  steel  and  salt  underneath  the  stack  of 
wheat  in  order  to  keep  oil'  the  attacks  of  zniin.^ 
In  the  lirst  case,  steel  is  evidently  too  dangerous  a 
substance  for  dealing  with  the  delicate  sanctity  of 
the  Bride  of  the  I<"ields ;  in  the  second,  its  very 
dangerousness  makes  it  an  ideal  defence.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  certain  sacred  operations — 
c.f/.,  circumcision  and  cutting  the  mistletoe— the 
phenomenon  of  rust,  indicating  decay,  may  also 
nave  been  a  deterrent  from  the  use  of  iron.  This, 
or  the  general  notion  of  the  dangerousness  of  hard 
metals,  may  have  inspired  the  Chinese  rule  that 
metal  buttons  may  not  be  used  on  grave-clothes. 
They  would  'give  trouble  to  the  dead  by  injtLring 
his  body  whUe  it  is  decaying  in  the  grave.''  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  use  gold,  jade,  and 
mercury  to  retard  the  decay  and  facilitate  the 
future  revival  of  the  dead. 

1  GB',  pt.  ii..  Taboo,  p.  227 ;  \V.  E.  Oritfis,  Coren,  London, 
1882,  p.  219  ;  Plut.  Ariititles,  x\i.,  Pr(eceptagi-r.  reipub.,\x\i.  f.  ; 
G.  Henzen,  Acta  Fratrunt  Arralinm,  Berlin^  1S74,  p.  12Sfif.  ; 
Macrobius,  .Sat.  v.  xix.  13;  srliol.  on  Thoocntus,  ii.  36;  G.  IJ. 
Orinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Sturies,  New  York,  18«!>,  p.  263;  J.  G. 
Uourke,  The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquin  of  Arizona,  London, 
1884,  p.  178 f. ;  T.  Htthn,  Tmni-Goam.ao.  1881, p.  22  ;  tiB>,  pt.  11., 
Taboo,  p.  227. 

'  GBi,  pt.  ii.,  Taboo,  p.  176. 

3  E.  S.  Hartland,  Science  of  Fairy  Talet,  London,  1891,  p. 
306;  C.  V.  G.  Cumming,  In  the  llehridet'^,  do.  1883,  p.  226; 
1  K  07,  Kx  'XP^;  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  iii.  46,  v.  24  ;  Pliny,  HA 
xxxvi.  100;  I A  X.  {18811364. 

« am,  pt.  II.,  Tahoo,  11. 230.  » n.  p.  232. 

«  E.  Wentemiarck,  Ceremtmiei  and  Belief t,  etc.,  in  Morocco, 
HelsiuKloi-s,  WLt,  p.  i!>n. 
7  De  Groot,  i.  04. 
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2.  Minerals.  —  The  religious  associations  of 
minerals  in  general  are  fewer  and  less  marked 
than  those  of  metals,  except  in  the  case  of  salt. 
The  use,  however,  of  stones  of  various  sorts  and 
shapes  as  fetislies  and  vehicles  of  magic  is  very 
widely  spread  ;  but,  as  it  demands  a  special  study 
(see  art.  STONES),  it  is  touched  upon  here  onlj'  to 
illustrate  the  general  attitude  towards  the  mineral 
world. 

Australian  medicine-men  possess  sacred  stones  full  of 
strength,  more  or  less  regarded  as  *  living  spirits.'  They 
sw-illow  them  or  rub  their  heads  wth  them  to  acquire  their 
virtue.1  In  Melanesia  magic  and  worship  are  closely  connected 
with  sacred  stones.  The  stone  is  not  the  mii  (the  spirit)  nor  is 
the  vui  in  the  stone,  but  there  is  a  'connexion.'  The  stone  is, 
as  it  were,  the  '  outward  part'  or  *  organ '  of  the  vuiy  and  the 
owner  of  such  a  stone  is  its  priest.2  These  stones  are  kept  in 
houses  in  order  to  bring  mana  to  the  inmates.  There  are 
special  stones  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  crops  and  for 
bringing  rain  or  sunshine.  The  stone  is  rubbed  with  food — e.g., 
coco-nut — to  mduce  it  to  act.  Food  placed  on  a  stone  and 
then  eaten  gives  mana  to  the  eater.3 

Both  shape  and  material  are  concerned  in  the 
prestige  of  sacred  stones. 

The  Australians  are  partial  to  a  small  round  black  stone, 
which  is  easily  manipulated  ;  the  medicine-man  cures  a  di-sease 
by  pretending  to  exliact  such  a  stone  from  the  patient's  body.^ 
In  some  tribes  every  man  carried  a  round  black  pebble  of  magic 
power,  bidk ;  placing  this  in  contact  with  anything  coming 
from  an  enemy  sent  the  magic  force  into  his  body,  procuring 
his  death  or  sickness-^  Rock-crystal,  or  quartz,  is  a  favourite 
material  for  these  purposes. 6  .Australian  medicine-men  used 
bits  of  rock^lrysui  for  making  rain,  curing  or  causing  disease, 
and  poisoning  water.  To  cure  disease  they  would  extract  a 
piece  of  rock-crystal,  alleging  that  a  hostile  sorcerer  had  placed 
It  in  the  patient's  body. 7  To  make  rain  the  sorcerer  breaks  off 
a  piece  of  rock-crystal  and  spits  it  towards  the  sky.**  White 
quartz  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  Queensland.  The  stones  are 
fixed  to  a  stick  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool,  while  in 
some  parts  a  quartz  crystal  is  ground  to  powder,  which  is  scat- 
tered over  the  women,  who  pretend  that  it  is  rain, 9  the  liquid 
appearance  of  the  crystal  possibly  suggesting  its  connexion  with 
rain.  The  Wa-wamlja  of  Central  Africa  anoint  a  rain  stone  and 
place  it  in  water ;  Mongoliaus  use  a  bezoar  stone.i'^  In  the 
Banks' Islands  a  round  stone,  called  'sunstone'  ("a(  toa),  is 
decorated  with  radiating  feathers  and  hung  in  a  tree  to  pro. 
duce  sunshine. 11  In  New  Guinea  a  '  wind-stone '  is  tapped  with 
a  stick  to  produce  wind.  If  it  were  struck  heavily,  a  hurricane 
would  result  The  people  of  Vancouver  have  a  number  of 
stones,  each  representing  a  particular  wind,  and  the  required 
wind  is  obtained  by  slightly  moving  the  corresponding  stone.i2 
Pebbles,  being  obviously  suitable  for  counting  (cf.  caiculua),  are 
naturally  used  aa  represeTitatives  of  persons ;  in  .Scottish  folk- 
ritual  at  Hallowe'en  each  member  of  a  family  is  represented  by 
a  stone.l3  In  Greece  a  black  stone  is  placed  on  the  head  to  pro- 
duce strength,  and  people  carry  stones  on  their  heads  while 
jumping  over  the  bonfire.  '^ 

The  use  of  crystals  of  quartz  or  other  mineral 
for  '  seeino  '  is  world-wide,  and  needs  no  special 
illustration  here  (see  art.  Crv.st.vl-Gazing).  Again 
there  is  to  be  noted  the  analogy  between  the 
crystal  and  the  liquid  stage. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  term  '  bezoar '  covered 
mineral  as  well  as  animal  concretions. '*  One 
variety  was  tli''  '  madslone,'  curative  of  raadne.ss 
and  poisoning.  "■  The  adder-stone  was  worn  to  cure 
■whooping-cough,  ambir  to  ward  oft"  croup,  the 
snake-stone  to  remove  serpent's  poison,  the  load- 
stone to  cure  rheumatism,  in  recent  Scottisii 
custom."  Precious  stones  particularly  have  in  all 
ages  commanded  interest  by  their  unique  beauty 
of  colour,  sparkle,  or  phosphorescence.  The 
Greeks  Avore  '  amethysts '  to  prevent  intoxication  ; 

1  K.  L.  Parker,  The  Enahlayi  Tribe,  London,  1905,  p.  36. 

2  E.  H.  Codrington,  in  JAI  x.  [1881]  276. 

3  lb.  pp.  2715,  27S. 

4  J.  Dawson,  Aui.1  ralian  Ahoriqines,  Melbourne,  1881,  p.  59. 

6  L.  Fison  and  A.  W.  Howitt,  Kainilaroi  and  Kumar, 
Jlelbourne,  1880,  p.  261  f. 

<>  It  is  shown  as  a  mvstery  to  boys  at  initiation  (Fison  and 
Howitt,  p.  28;!). 

7  E.  J.  Eyre,  Expeditions  into  Central  Australia,  T/OndoTi, 
1845,  ii.  31C",  3;9. 

»  A.  L.  P.  Cameron,  in  J  AT  xiv.  [1885]  362. 

9  W.  E.  Roth,  A'orth-West-Central  Queenslttml  Aborigines, 
Brisbane  and  London,  n97,  p.  167 ff. 

10  GRi,  pt.  i..  The  Magic  Art,  i.  30.-.. 
"  Codrington,  JAI  x.  278. 

y-  Gm,  pt.  i..  The  llagic  Art,  i.  3-22. 

13  Tb  pt.  vii.,  JSa!d<-rilie  Beaulifid,  i.  230. 

IJ/!;.  p.  2Uf. 

J5  Black,  p.  Uj  S.  16  lb.  pp.  144, 146.  "  lb.  p.  182. 


agate  was  a  panacea  of  disease ;  the  bloodstone 
checked  bleeding.' 

The  lore  of  jewels  is  a  subject  in  itself,  but 
mainly  built  up  of  fanciful  analogy  rather  than  of 
genuine  superstition.  But  the  Dayaks,  among 
others,  suggest  the  same  elements  of  animism  as 
have  prevailed  in  the  case  of  metals,  when  they 
regard  a  special  form  of  diamond  as  '  the  soul  of 
diamonds.' '  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  is 
the  modern  English  burglar  who  carries  a  lump  of 
coal  in  his  pocket  as  a  charm,  possibly  a  charm  for 
invisibility.^ 

The  ceremonial  use  of  fliut  implements  for  extra- 
ordinary purposes,  while  steel  is  used  for  ordinaiy, 
has  been  alluded  to  above. 

The  fine  jade  of  China  has  attracted  to  itself 
almost  a  special  cult ;  it  is  identilied  with  the 
heavens,  since  all  ]irecious  substances  are  from 
the  sky.  Like  gold,  it  possesses  intense  vital 
force,  or  ying.  Some  jade  is  of  a  beautiful  azure 
colour — a  fact  with  wliich  its  heavenly  origin  may 
be  connected.  Chinese  folklore  has  stories  of 
jade-wine  flowing  from  mythical  rocks  of  jade. 
Jade  prolongs  life,  and  even  produces  immortality.'' 
In  folk-medicine  it  was  used  as  a  sovereign  panacea, 
and  administered  as  a  decoction  or  ointment. 
Jade-water  was  procurable  from  streams  flowing 
by  jade  rocks,  or  was  made  with  powdered  jade.' 
In  accordance  with  the  idea  that  death  is  a  pro- 
tracted sleep,  the  Chinese  place  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dead  objects  possessing  vital  energy  (yang)  to 
facilitate  revival  and  retard  decomposition,  such 
being  jade,  jasper,  nephrite,  and  agate.  Jade,  the 
most  precious  mineral,  being  identified  with  the 
heavens,  intensifies  the  souls,  or  shen,  of  these  in 
contact  with  it ;  and  the  same  ■vvas  the  case  with 
gold,  sometimes  identified  with  jade.* 

'  When  the  Sovereign  fasts,  the  jade  which  he  swallows  is 
procured  by  the  Manager  of  the  Jade  Stores.' 

This  would  accelerate  his  intercourse  with  dis- 
embodied shen,  the  object  of  his  fast.'  There  were 
many  stories  of  a  luminous  variety  of  jade.' 

The  discovery  of  salt'  and  its  employment  in 
food-preparation  constitute  an  epoch  as  socially 
important  as  the  discovery  of  metals.  Neither  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Australian  natives ;  and 
many  metal-using  savages  are  still  ignorant  of 
salt.  But  its  discovery  generally  comes  earlj'  in 
culture,  though  long  subsequent,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  discovery  of  metal.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  its 
quasi-medicinal  properties,  as  mucli  as  to  its  effect 
on  food  stuffs,  salt  has  attracted  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  superstitious  and  religious  attention. 
The  bond,  e.g. ,  created  in  Arabic  and  other  customs 
by  eating  salt  together  is  in  the  highest  degree 
sacred,  and  may  deserve  the  name  of  '  salt- 
communion.  '  Very  holy  obligations  were  '  cove- 
nants of  salt.'  1°  Salt  has  analogies  with  blood  and 
all '  strong  foods ' ;  on  another  side  it  has  analogies 
with  '  strong  '  metals  like  iron.  Primitive  peoples 
ignorant  of  salt  are  supposed  to  correct  its  absence 
from  their  food  by  drinking  fresh  blood. 

Harmless  superstitions  about  salt  have  lasted 
into  modern  civilization,  owing  to  its  having  been 
a  sort  of  symbol  of  food-commtinion  and  of  the 
common  meal.  ' 

In  media3valism  the  salt  separated  the  family  from  the  re- 

I  tainers  in  hall.n      In  Leonardo's  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper, 

■ludas  was  to  be  recognized  by  the  salt-cellar  which  he  had 

overturned  ;  the  detaifis  visible  in  the  copy  by  his  pupil,  Marco 

d'  Oggiono,  in  the  Brera  Gallery. 

1  Black,  p.  176.  "^  KrwiX,,  Bet  Animisme,  "p.  WH. 

'      3  Black,  p.  219.  *  Dc  Groot,  i.  276,  272  f. 

6  lb.  iv.  330.  6  /(,,  i.  269,  iv.  328. 

7/i>.  i.  271.  8/6.  i.  277  f. 

9  First  found  in  the  form  of  rock-salt  and  marsh-salt. 

10  Nu  1819,  2  Ch  135  ;  J.  Wellhausen,  Reste  arab.  Heiilentumn'i, 
Berlin,  1897,  pp.  124,  189  ;  I.  Benzinger,  JK,  s.r.  'Salt.' 

"The  Latin  satinum  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and  rendered  it  sacred. 
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Salt  lias  been  inuoh  used  in  sacrifice,  indicatinf,' 
the  aniilojty  between  sacred  and  ordiuHi-y  meals. 
Mold  sri/sa  was  oU'ered  by  the  Latins  to  the  lares, 
and  salt  was  sprinkled  by  Greeks  and  Latins  on 
the  head  of  the  sacrificial  animal.  On  the  other 
haml,  the  Kabbi  t'hia,  in  the  3rd  cent.,  stated  Uiat 
in  all  .-^alt  there  is  some  portion  of  the  salt  and 
.sulphur  of  Sodom,  which  blinds  the  person  whose 
eyes  it  touches.'  Wo  thus  get  the  two  poles 
usually  found  belonging  to  sacred  .substances, 
positive  and  negative,  opti7nunt  and  pessiniam. 

Salt  has  been  widely  used  in  protective  and 
curative  magic,  and  the  association  of  ideas  may 
be  the  same  as  is  seen  in  the  word  '  preserve.' 

Lao  and  Si.iraese  women  after  childbirth  washed  themselves 
daily  with  salt  and  water,  salt  beinj;  a  protection  .against  witch- 
craft." Moors  carry  salt  in  the  dark  to  keep  off  ghosts,'  and  in 
Teutonic  countries  it  is  placed  near  infants  to  protect  them.** 
In  Morocco  it  is  put  in  the  wheat  stack  to  guard  it  from  znun, 
and  is  sprinkled  on  the  hand-mill  before  grinding  the  corn. 5 
British  folk-custom  has  the  charm  of  carrying  salt  withershins 
round  a  bab}'  before  taking  it  to  be  baptized. 

Salt  is  a  cure  for  many  sicknes.sos,  and  procures 
disenchantment."  Like  blood  and  iron,  it  is  a 
favourite  medium  for  the  oath  ;  in  early  Teutonic 
custom  the  swearer  dipped  his  finger  in  salt,  and 
then  took  the  oath.' 

As  with  other  trades,  sacredness  has  attached  to 
salt-mining. 

In  Laos  salt-miners  observe  continence  and  other  tabus.s  In 
ancient  Germany  salt-workinj;  was  a  sacred  business.^  The 
peoples  of  Central  Anieri<^  worshipped  a  'goddess,'  Huixtoci. 
huatl,  of  salt,  who  was  believed  to  have  invented  the  pan- 
proceas.io 

Prohibitions  against  the  use  of  salt  are  instruc- 
tive for  the  theory  of  tabu.  Certain  professions, 
and  persons  in  certain  states,  are  forbidden  to  use 
salt,  as  they  are  forbidden  other  critical  sub- 
stances. 

Mourners  may  eat  no  salt  among  Hindus,  Africans,  and  other 
peoples.  Priests  and  medicine-men  (as  among  the  EgjTitians, 
the  Dards,  and  Central  and  S.  Americans)  may  eat  no  salt 
throughout  their  lives. i^  The  salt-tabu  of  the  E^^-ptian  priest- 
hood is  especially  empliasized.i'^  When  travelling;,  the  Central 
African  might  not  use  salt.  If  he  did,  and  his  wives  were  not 
behaving  well,  the  salt  would  act  as  *a  corrosive  poison.' 1^ 
During  the  ceremonies  of  firstfruits  among  the  Yuchi  Indians 
of  California  continence  and  abstinence  from  salt  are  ordered, 14 
as  is  also  the  case  after  a  solemn  communion  with  a  god  by  the 
Huichol  Indians.  10  No  salt  may  be  used  in  cooking  tlie  flesh  of 
the  beast  or  any  food  at  the  Gilyak  Bear  Festival. 16  Some 
Dayaks  after  taliing  heads  may  not  eatfsalt,  or  touch  iron,  or 
have  intercourse  with  women.  Baganda  fishermen  have  the 
same  combined  tabu. 17  In  Indian  ritual  the  joung  student, 
after  being  brought  to  his  teacher,  and  the  newly-married  pair 
must  abstain  from  salted  food  for  three  days.is 

The  following  is  a  luminous  instance  of  the 
setiology  of  the  associations  of  salt. 

Among  the  Nyanja-speaking  tribes  of  British  Central  Africa 
the  girl  at  puberty  is  secluded  and  may  eat  no  salt.  After  the 
seclusion  slie  is  married.  On  the  wedding-night  she  puts  salt 
in  the  relish  wiiich  she  cooks,  and  this  is  set  out  next  morning 
for  relatives  to  rub  on  themselves,  though  not  if  the  husband  is 
impotent.is 

On  this  and  similar  customs,  viz.  that  women  at 
theii'  periods  may  not  put  salt  in  food,  lest  husband 
and  children  contract  a  disease,  Frazer  says  : 

I  J.  Basnage.  Hist,  dea  Juifs  depuis  Jisxts-Chrisl,  The  Hague, 
171&-26,  iv,  1224. 

-  O.  Bock,  Temples  and  Elephant.^,  London,  1834,  p.  260. 

3  A.  beared,  Morocco  and  the  Moors,  London,  1876,  p.  275  ; 
Black,  p.  181. 

*  Grimm,  Teutonic  3Iythology,  tr.  J.  Stallybrass,  London, 
1882-88,  iii.  11149. 

e  Westermarck,  pp.  27,  31,  47. 

«  Black,  p.  131.  '  Grimm,  Hi.  1019. 

8  GD^,  pt.  ii..  Taboo,  p.  200.        »  Oriniin.  iii.  1047. 
10  NR  iii.  369  f. ;  (}B>,  pt.  vi..  The  Scnprrioat,  London,  1913, 
p.  283,  pt.  vii..  Balder  the  Beautiful,  1.  244.' 

II  Frazer,  Tot^mifm  and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  iv.  22S-227. 
12  Plut.  dc  Is.  et  Osir.  xxxii. 

1»  J.  Macdonald,  in.M/  xxii.  [1893]  104. 

14  P.  O.  Speck,  Tlie  Yuchi  Indian.^,  rbilailclphia,  1909,  p.  86  t. 

15  On'\  pt.  v..  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the  \yild,  London, 
1912,  ii.  93,  quoting  C.  Lumholtz. 

11  lb,  p.  195,  quoting  L.  von  Sehrenck. 
17  f;B8,pt.ll.,7'«iuo,pp.  107,  lai.      i»OIdenberg,  pp.411, 413f. 
"GIf,  pt.  vil..  Balder  the  BeatU\ftU,  i.  28f.,  quoting  R   8. 
Uallray. 


Abstinence  from  salt  is  somehow  associated  with  the  idea 
of  chastity.  '  Primitive  man  connects  salt  with  (he  inter, 
course  of  tlie  sexes  and  therefore  forl)id3  the  use  of  that 
condiment  in  a  variety  of  circumstances.'  i 

A  psychological  analysis  is  assisted  by  the 
Rabbinicil  theory  of  kilayim,  the  mixture  of 
things  dillcring  in  sjiecies  or  substance,  and  by 
the  princi|)li;  underlying  the  contrast  between 
Apollo  and  Dionysus  in  Greek  thought.  Persons 
in  a  crisis  must  be  chaste  ;  the  keynote  of  chastity 
is  avoidance  of  alien  influence,  of  mixture.  The 
Apolline  ideal  is  static,  that  of  Dionysus  dynamic. 
The  votaries  of  the  l.itter  god  celebrated  orgies 
with  consumption  of  llesli,  wine,  and  blood.  The 
principle  of  the  orgy,  whether  alcoholic,  cannibal, 
flesh-eating,  or  sexual,  is  distinctly  dynamic — a 
stimulation  of  human  energy  to  the  utmost  degree. 
Movement  and  change  are  among  its  character- 
istics ;  and,  in  a  humble  way,  salt,  as  producing 
chemical  change,  is  in  the  list  of  dynamic  vehicles. 
In  connexion  with  sexual  intercour.se  it  is  analogous 
to  leaven  ;  there  is  some  idea  of  the  process  of 
fermentation,  so  to  say,  about  the  sexual  act,  as 
well  as  the  expenditure  of  vital  energy  in  an  ultra- 
dynamic  process. 

Alum  and  sulphur'  are  used,  but  in  a  far  less 
degree,  as  magical  substances.  Alum  is  an 
Egyptian  charm  against  the  evil  eye,'  and  both 
are  employed  in  Morocco  to  protect  ploughing 
oxen  from  the  evil  eye.*  Cinnabar  was  used  in 
Greek  charms  for  producing  invisibility." 

The  use  of  coloured  ochres,  chalk,  pipeclay, 
gypsum,  kaolin,  and  other  earths  for  decorating 
the  body  on  ceremonial  occasions  is  very  widely 
spread  in  the  lower  culture.  Magical  ideas  natur- 
ally attach  to  bituminous  deposits  and  such 
sources  of  rock-oil  as  are  found  in  Western  Asia. 
Chinese  folklore  includes  magical  use  of  oil." 

3.  In  metaphor. — The  metallic  and  mineral 
world  has  naturally  developed  a  large  literature  of 
metaphor.  Gold  is  in  the  OT  a  symbol  of  purity, 
of  nobility,  and  of  value,  and  '  brass'  (  =  bronze  or 
copper)  is  used  in  the  OT  as  a  symbol  of  hardness.' 
Iron  connotes  strength  and  severity — '  a  rod  of 
iron,'  '  a  yoke  of  iron,'  '  walls  of  iron,'  '  an  iron 
sinew.' 8  A  teacher  of  the  law,  said  the  Rabbis, 
must  be  as  hard  as  iron.  Being  also  breakable 
into  pieces,  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  T6rah  with  its 
numerous  parts.' 

The  symbolism  of  Dn  2  and  7  comparing  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  to  metals  was  popular  in 
mediaeval  literature. 

'  Gold  is  Babylon  ;  silver  is  Media  ;  copper  is  Greece ;  iron  is 
not  mentioned  either  at  the  time  of  the  First  or  of  the  Second 
Temple,  since  it  symbolises  Edom  (Rome),  which  had  destroyed 
the  "Temple.'  10  'The  Iranians  had  a  longer  series  of  ages — gold, 
silver,  brass,  copper,  tin,  steel,  iron.n 

Philo  elaborated  a  metallic  sj'mbolism  :  gold  is 
wisdom;  copper  perception.^-  The Sabians  associ- 
ated each  planet  with  a  metal,  of  which  the  statues 
of  the  planetary  god  were  made  ;  '^  and  in  Mithra- 
ism  the  soul  passed  through  seven  gates,  each  of  a 
different  metal  —  lead,  tin,  bronze,  iron,  alloy, 
silver,  and  gold — and  each  corresponding  to  a 
planet  as  well  as  to  a  psychic  quality.'*  Hesiod's 
famous  metallic  series  of  the  ages  of  the  world 
inspired  a  coii.siderable  litei-ature.  The  first  age, 
which  was  the  best,    ■»  as  golden ;  that  in   which 

1  GB^,  pt.  vil..  Balder  the  Bcauti/ui,  i.  28. 
20.  Gruppe,  Griech.  Mythol.  und  Religionsgesch.,  Munich, 
1906,  p.  889. 
3  E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  London,  1836,  i.  323. 
■•  Westermarck,  p.  16.  '  Thompson,  p.  Ixvii. 

6  De  Oroot,  i.  23. 

7  Job  2310,  La  41,  Ifl  ISia,  Dt  28S»,  Lv  261»,  Job  61-  4018,  Is  48*. 

8  Dt  28«,  Ps  2»,  2  Mac  11',  Is  4S'. 

B  Ta'an.  ia ;  Suk.  026  ;  S.  Kraiiss,  art.  '  Metals,"  in  JB. 
10  KrauBS,  loc.  dt.  "  SBE  v.  199  ft. 

n  De  Leg.  AUeg.  (Mangcy,  i.  2.^)  iii.  4. 

1'  Krauss,  loc.  cil. ;  J.  if.  Gladstone,  in  A'alure,  April  1898, 
pp.  694-598. 

1*  Origen,  c  Celt.  vi.  22 ;  cJ.  Griippe,  p.  1037. 
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we  live  is  iiou.'    The   principle  beliind  this    is 
aesthetic. 

In  It^ly  Saturn  and  in  Greece  Cronus  ';was  believed  to  have 
been  a  king  who  rciyned  in  heaven  or  on  earth  during  the 
blissful  Golden  A^e,  when  men  passed  their  days  like  gods 
without  toil  or  sorrow,  when  life  was  a  long  round'of  festivity, 
and  death  came  like  sleep,  sudden  but  gentle,  announced  by 
none  of  his  sad  forerunners,  the  ailments  and  infirmities  of 
age.' 2 

LiTERATtJRB.— To  the  authorities  cited  add  R.  Andree.  Die 
MetalU  bei  den  Saturvolkeni,  Leipzig,  1S84  ;  O.  Schrader, 
Sprachrergkidiunri  und  tVi/fscA. 3,  Jena,  1907,  ii.  3-99 ;  K.  B. 
Hofmann,  Das  Blei  bei  den  Vblkem  des  Altertuins,  Berlin, 
1SS5  ;  V.  Hehn,  Das  Salz-,  do.  1901  ;  R.  Garbe,  Die  ind. 
Mineralien,  Leipzig',  1SS3.  A.  E.  CeaWLEY. 

METAMORPHOSIS.  — I.  Evidence  for  the 
belief. — Metamorphosis,  transformation,  or  shape- 
shifting  is  a  power  universally  believed  in  at  low 
levels  of  culture.  It  survives  at  higher  levels, 
especially  among  the  masses,  tliough  it  is  also  found 
in  myths  which  are  current  among  the  educated  or 
where  popular  belief  tends  to  take  the  form  of 
dogma,  as  when  17th  cent,  theologians  accepted  the 
werwolf  superstition  as  a  fact.  The  evidence  for 
this  universal  belief  is  copious,  and  is  found  in 
myths,  legends,  and  sagas,  as  well  as  in  poetry  from 
all  lands  ;  in  folk-tales,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest themes  or  the  most  important  incident,  as, 
e.g.,  in  the  'Transformation  Combat'  or  the  'True 
Bride '  cycle ; '  in  e.xisting  folk-belief,  whether 
among  savages  or  the  peasantry ;  in  the  writings 
of  modern  travellers,  explorers,  and  missionaries,  as 
well  as  in  older  literatme — Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Hindu,  Greek,  and  Celtic. 

2.  Varieties  of  metamorphosis. — Metamorphosis 
is  asserted  of  every  order  of  beings  and  even  of  in- 
animate things,  (a)  As  far  as  men  are  concerned, 
where  the  belief  is  current  all  men  do  not  neces- 
sarily claim  the  power  of  transformation,  but  anj' 
man  vdW  readily  admit  that  others  have  this  power. 
Hence  we  have  beliefs  in  the  existence  of  distant 
tribes  or  gi-oups  possessing  the  power  of  transfor- 
mation. Generally  those  who  are  credited  with 
this  power  are  medicine-men,  shamans,  sorcerers, 
wizards,  and  witches.  To  multiply  instances  is  un- 
necessary ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  wherever  such  a 
class  of  people  is  found,  shape-shifting  is  always 
one  of  their  magical  powers.  No  European  peasant 
believes  that  he  can  change  his  form,  though  his 
savage  ancestors  did  so  ;  with  him  the  belief  sur- 
tdvesinhis  firmly-rooted  opinion  that  every  mtch  can 
do  so  (see  Lycanthropy).  Among  certain  peoples, 
however,  every  one  is  believed  to  have  some  con- 
nexion with  an  animal  form.  Thus  among  the 
nations  of  W.  Africa  the  bush-soul,  one  of  the  souls 
which  each  man  possesses,  exists  in  an  animal ;  in 
Indo-China  one  of  the  souls  of  a  man  has  the  power 
of  appearing  as  a  man  or  as  a  wer-animal.  This 
aspect  of  the  subject  is  fully  discussed  under 
Lycanthropy. 

While  metamorphosis  into  animal  form  is  more 
general,  that  into  tree,  plant,  or  flower  is  also  found 
here  and  there.  Besides  this,  numerous  myths  and 
tales  from  all  parts  of  the  world  explain  the  origin 
of  some  tree  or  plant  by  saying  that  it  sprang  from 
the  body — the  arm,  leg,  head,  or,  blood  of  some 
human  being.  Similarly,  men  are  sometimes  held 
to  have  sprung  from  plants.  Where  a  tree  springs 
from  a  dead  human  being  the  identity  of  the  two  is 
obvious,  and  here  the  stories  may  be  based  on  the 
fact  that  trees  often  do  grow  from  the  barrows  of 
the  dead.  They  are  supposed  to  be  tenanted  by 
the  dead  man's  spirit  or  are  identified  with  the  man 
himself.'' 

The  medicine-man  or  wizard  has  also  the  power 
of  transforming  others.     He  may  supply  them  with 

1  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  109-201. 

-  GB3,  pt.  vi,,  The  Scapegoat,  p.  363. 

s  J.  A.  ilacCuUoch,  CF,  pp.  159,  164  f. 

«  lb.  p.  115  :  O.  Allen,  Emlutim  of  the  Idea  of  God,  London, 
1897,  p.  147 f.  ;  A.  Lang,  Myth,  Rittutl,  and  Reliijion'',  i.  154  f. 
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magical  means  to  change  their  form,  but  more 
usually  he  himself  casts  a  spell  upon  t  hem  and  trans- 
forms them.  This  is  usually  done  through  malice 
— and  no  incident  is  commoner  in  folk-tales  than 
this — but  it  is  sometimes  meted  out  as  a  punish- 
ment, though  transformation  for  this  reason  is 
generally  the  act  of  the  gods.  In  such  cases  the 
transformation  may  be  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  but  it  is  often  of  a  permanent  character. 

Instances  are  found  at  all  le\els  of  culture.  Classical  mytho- 
logy knew  many  such  punishments  for  impiety.  The  incident 
enters  also  into  Christian  tradition,  though  it  is  derived  from 
earlier  sources.  Thus  Christ  is  represented  as  a  tired  traveller 
who  is  refused  food  or  on  whom  a  trick  is  pla\  ed  by  a  peasant 
or  a  Jew,  and  the  result  for  them  is  the  punishment  of  trans- 
formation to  animal  form.  In  many  cases  groups  of  megaliths 
are  said  to  be  human  beings  changed  to  stone  for  some  act  of 
impiety— the  idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  belief  that  the 
stones  embody  ghosts  of  tlie  dead  buried  beneath  them.l  Other 
instances  of  petrifaction,  in  some  cases  also  for  a  punishment, 
are  found  in  all  mythologies— Australian,  American  Indian, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  etc.  The  idea  of  petrifaction  may  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  many  rocks  bear  some  resemblance  to  human 
form. 2  In  folk-tales  the  power  of  petrifying  is  usually  in  the 
hands  of  witch  or  mzard,  and  a  touch  with  a  wand,  'binding 
the  victim  with  the  witch's  hair,  or  the  repeating  of  a  spell 
sulBces.    Cf.  Medusa's  head. 

(6)  The  power  of  transformation  on  the  part  of 
men  was  reflected  back  upon  the  gods  in  all  mytho- 
logies, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest — Bushman, 
Australian,  Polynesian,  Peruvian,  Celtic,  Greek, 
Hindu,  Egyptian,  etc.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
forms  which  they  could  take,  animal  or  human,  in 
order  to  serve  their  purposes— to  escape  danger,  to 
benefit  men,  to  carry  on  amours,  and  the  like.  As 
in  Egypt,  men  looked  forward  to  being  able  to 
assume  any  form  in  a  future  life,  like  the  gods.^ 
The  gods,  too,  as  has  been  seen,  had  the  power  of 
causing  metamorphosis  as  a  punishment  to  men. 

(c)  Demons  and  supernatural  beings  of  all  kinds 
were  also  believed  to  have  similar  powers.  The 
jinn  of  Arabia,  the  bhi'its  of  India,  the  derils  of 
early  and  mediaeval  Christianity,*  the  water-horses 
and  other  monstrous  beings  of  popular  belief,  can 
assume  any  shape  to  carry  out  their  ends.  Often 
the  form  is  that  of  an  attractive  girl  or  youth  who 
lures  away  a  human  victim  to  destruction.  Ghosts 
of  the  dead  may  appear  as  animals,  or  project 
themselves  into  animals  temporarily,  but  there  is  a 
wide-spread  belief  in  their  more  permanent  assump- 
tion of  animal  forms  (see  Anim.^ls,  vol.  i.  p.  493''). 

(rf)  Animals  themselves  are  sometimes  believed 
to  be  capable  of  self-transformation.  This  is  true 
of  the  fox  in  Japan  and  China  and  of  the  tiger  in 
Malaysia  (see  Lycanthropy),  and  the  seal  and 
simUar  animals  are  well  known  in  folk-belief  to 
have  the  power  of  changing  into  human  shape. 

(e)  Inanimate  objects  may  also  be  changed  into 
other  forms  by  magical  power.  The  best  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  Transformation  Flight  group 
of  3Iarr/ien,  in  which,  e.g.,  a  girl  escaping  with  her 
lover  throws  down  small  objects  which  become  a 
forest,  a  mountain,  or  a  lake,  and  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pursuer  (see  MacCuUoch,  CF,  p.  171  ft'.). 
Examples  of  this  are  found  not  onlj'  in  European 
and  Asiatic  folk-tales,  but  in  Samoan,  American 
Indian,  and  Basuto  stories. 

3.  Origin  of  the  belief  in  metamorphosis.— An 
examination  of  the  enormous  mass  of  evidence  for 
the  belief  in  metamorphosis  suggests  that  man's 
idea  of  personality,  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  forms 
in  which  personality  may  lurk,  is  an  exceedingly 
fluid  one.  There  has  everywhere  been  a  stage  of 
human  thought  when  no  clear  distinction  was 
drawn  between  man  and  the  rest  of  the  universe, 
between  human  and  animal,  between  animate  and 

1  A.  J.  Evans,  ■  The  RoUright  Stones  and  their  Folk-lore,'  FL 
vi.  [1895]  5  B. 

2  L.  J.  B.  Berenger-Feriiud,  Superstitions  et  survirayuxs,  Paris, 
1896,  ii.  371  ff.;  MacCulloch,  CF,  p.  166;  A.  Lang,  up.  cit.  i. 
161  ff. 

3  E.  A.  \V.  Budge,  Egyptian  Maqic-,  London,  IflOl,  p.  230f. 

4  L.  F.  .\.  JIaury,  La  Magie,  Paris,  1860,  p.  103  ;  cf.  2  Co  ll" 
and  the  Apocryphal  Acts,  passim. 
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inanimate.  In  this  stage  of  thought  animate  and 
inanimate  are  equally  believed  to  be  alive ;  men, 
animals,  and  things  have  the  same  feelings  and 
passions,  or  act  and  speak  in  the  same  manner.  Or, 
wlien  the  idea  of  soul  or  spirit  is  attained,  all  are 
equally  ali\e  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  such 
a  soul  or  spirit.  Such  beliefs  in  the  underlying 
similarity  of  all  things  hindered  men  from  having 
a  clear  notion  of  personality.  It  was  not  lixed  and 
unalterable;  it  might  assume  various  forms.  There 
was  thus  obtained  a  practical,  working  belief  that 
men,  animals,  and  spirits  or  gods,  as  well  as  inani- 
mate things,  might  assume  some  other  form  than 
their  own  from  time  to  time.  Hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  the  savage  if  what  he  now  sees  as  a  man 
he  sees  immediately  after  as  an  animal  or  a  bush. 
Where  the  idea  of  spirit  or  soul  exists,  and  where  it 
is  thought  that  the  spirit  can  leave  its  containing 
body,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  believe  further  that 
it  can  enter  for  a  time  into  an  animal  or  a  tree. 
Other  lines  of  thought  also  served  to  support  the 
belief  in  the  solidarity  of  men,  animals,  and  things, 
and  in  metamorphosis.  Totemism,  with  its  asser- 
tion of  the  kinship  of  a  human  clan  and  an  animal 
or  plant  species,  has  given  rise  to  various  myths 
which  are  rooted  in  this  primitive  stratum  of 
thought,  and  in  turn  have  served  to  deepen  it. 
Thus  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  at  first  '  all 
animals  were  as  men,'  as  the  Algonquins  say,'  and 
only  later  took  animal  form.  As  the  Hareskin 
Indians  think,  in  the  beginning  men  were  animals 
and  animals  were  men,  but  afterwards  changed 
their  roles ;  or,  according  to  the  Zunis,  all  things 
were  originally  animals,  but  now  men,  trees,  etc., 
are  degenerate  animals  with  souls  which  can  leave 
their  bodies.'  Again,  men  were  once  animals 
who  became  men — a  common  Polynesian  belief.^ 
Where  a  clan  of  one  totem  dislike  the  animal 
which  is  the  totem  of  another  distant  clan,  they 
may  come  to  regard  the  men  of  that  clan  as  possessed 
of  its  nature  and  liable  to  assume  its  form.  In  all 
such  cases,  whether  totemistic  in  origin  or  not,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  men  and  animals  might  be  sup- 
posed to  revert  temporarily  to  the  other  forms 
which  once  were  theirs. 

It  is  also  possible  that  an  analogy  between  the 
habits  of  certain  animals  and  those  of  human  beings, 
in  life  or  after  death,  may  have  aided  the  belief  in 
metamorphosis.  Thus,  where  ghosts  of  men  are 
believed  to  return  to  the  house  in  which  they  lived 
and  which  is  also  the  haunt  of  such  animals  as 
snakes  or  rats,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  these 
are  forms  of  tlie  dead  man.  This  is  the  case  in 
Zululand  with  the  snake.  Night-roaming  animals 
like  the  cat,  tiger,  or  wolf  might  be  identified,  as 
they  were,  with  witches,  who  also  roamed  in  dark- 
ness. 

Hallucination  might  be  a  potent  factor  in  aiding 
the  belief.  Savages  have  often  declared  that  they 
have  witnessed  such  a  change  of  shape.  The  pre- 
conceived idea  suggested  the  hallucination,  and  it 
in  turn  gave  support  to  the  belief.  Or  persons  to 
whom  drugs  had  been  administered  might  have 
hallucinations  of  themselves  as  animals,  as  in  clas- 
sical and  media-val  instances  (see  Lycanthropy, 
§  2).  Madness,  again,  has  also  had  its  part  to 
play.  Its  victims,  especially  where  the  belief  in 
metamorphosis  i)revails,  often  imitate  the  cries, 
motions,  and  actions  of  animals,  and  this  could 
only  serve  to  establish  the  belief  more  securely. 
The  wer-wolf  superstition  was  largely  moulded  out 
of  such  ca.ses  of  mania  (see  Lycanthroi'y,  §  3). 

1  0.  Q.  Leland,  AUjonquin  Legends  of  Netc  Encjtaml,  Ivondon, 
1884,  p.  loa. 

8  E.  Petitot,  Tradid'oiw  indUnnefi  du  Canada  nord-oufM, 
Paris,  1886,  p.  275  I.  ;  F.  H.  Cuahiiig,  iftidi  Folk-l'aUn,  New 
York,  191)1,  Introd.  p.  ix. 

•O.  Turner,  .Samoa  a  Bundrtd  Years  Ago,  London,  1884, 
pp.  29«,  330. 


The  custom  of  dressing  in  an  animal  skin  at  sacred 
dances,  or  before  a  bear-hunt,  or  of  wearing  animal- 
masks  in  war,  would  also  aid  the  belief  in  meta- 
morphosis. The  frenzy  of  the  dance  would  suggest 
self-transformation  to  the  dancer,  while  the  on- 
lookers or  the  enemy  would  imagine  that  they  saw 
human  animals.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  also  that 
medicine-men  have  often  strengthened  the  belief 
by  e.xploiting  it — e.g.,  dressing  as  an  animal,  imi- 
tating its  howls  and  its  actions.' 

In  practice  tlie  belief  in  Llie  power  of  metamorphosis  of  men 
is  generally  limited  to  tlie  niediciiie-nian,  sorcerer,  etc.,  who 
transforms  his  victims  usually  by  a  spell,  talisman,  or  potion. 
Self  transformation  is  caused  in  many  ways,  most  of  them  magi- 
cal, yometimes,  however,  it  is  the  result  of  a  divine,  super- 
natural, or  demoniac  gift. 

See,  for  a  further  discussion  and  examples,  the 
art.  Lycanthkopy  ;  cf.  also  Transmigration. 

LlTRRiTlTRB.  — A.  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Heligion-,  London, 
1899,  i.  118 f.,  160  f  ;  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  CF,  do.  1906,  oh.  vi., 
'  Transformation ' ;  E.  B.  Tylor,  PC*,  do.  1903,  passim. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

METAPHYSICS.— It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
quite  satisfactory  delinition  of  metaphysics.  The 
name  throws  no  real  light  upon  its  nature,  having 
referred  originaUy  merely  to  the  order  of  some 
Aristotelian  treatises ;  but  it  suggests  that  the 
subject  is  concerned  with  topics  that  can  be 
properly  dealt  with  only  after  the  more  special 
sciences  (which  may  be  taken  to  include  the  vital 
sciences  as  well  as  the  more  purely  physical  ones) 
have  been  discussed.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
sketch,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  subject  of 
metaphysics  is  the  most  fundamental  problems  of 
knowledge  and  reality.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  the  treatment  of  it  into  three  parts :  (1)  the 
general  nature  of  knowledge,  (2)  the  conception  of 
reality  and  its  chief  applications,  and  (3)  the  bear- 
ings of  metaphysics  on  other  subjects,  especially 
ethics  and  religion. 

I.  Knowledge. — The  first  thing  that  has  to  be 
noticed  about  Icnowledge  is  the  ambiguity  of  the 
term.  It  is  here  employed  in  a  very  wide  sense  ; 
but  it  is  very  commonly  understood  in  a  narrower 
one.  Thus,  knowledge  is  frequently  distinguished 
from  those  modes  of  apprehension  which  are  called 
sensation,  perception,  and  imagination.  It  is  thus 
confined  to  those  modes  of  apprehension  which 
involve  definite  thought  or  conception.  Again,  it 
is  common,  especially  since  the  time  of  Kant,  to 
contrast  knowledge  with  belief.  It  is  now  custom- 
ary to  use  the  terra  '  cognition '  to  include  all  these 
modes  of  apprehension  j  and  it  is  in  this  extended 
sense  that  the  term  is  here  employed.  But  even 
cognition  is  generally  distinguished  by  recent 
psychologists  from  otiier  modes  of  consciousness, 
which  are  called  feeling,  or  aU'ection,  and  willing, 
or  conation.  There  are  valid  grounds  for  these 
distinctions,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that, 
so  far  as  we  are  directly  aware  of  these  distinguish- 
able aspects  of  our  consciousness,  they  are,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  known  or  cognized.  We 
apprehend  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  and 
the  fact  of  striving  just  as  truly  as  we  apprehend 
sounds  or  colours,  trees  or  stars,  triangles  or 
systems  of  philosophy.  There  are,  however,  some 
ditterenoes  in  our  ways  of  knowing  which  it  is 
very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind.  The  most  funda- 
mental are  those  that  have  been  exjiressed  by  the 
terms  '  simple  apprehension  and  judgment,'  '  im- 
mediacy and  mediacy,'  '  acquaintance  and  descrip- 
tion,' 'enjoyment  and  contemplation,'  'experienc- 
ing and  experienced.' '  It  may  be  well  to  take 
the  la.st  of  these  first.  Whenever  there  is  know- 
ledge of  any  kind,  there  is  some  one  who  knows 

1  See  M.  Dobrizhoffer,  Accmtnt  of  the  Abiponef,  London,  1822, 
ii.  77  ;  R.  M.  Donuan,  The  Oriijin  of  Primitive  Superstitions, 
Philadelphia,  1881,  p.  248 ;  cf.  Lycanthropy,  §  3. 

3  These  are  the  antitheses  that  are  specially  emphasized  by 
O.  F.  Stout,  W.  Hamilton,  B.  Russell,  S.  Alexander,  and  0. 
Lloyd  Morgan  respectively. 
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and  something  that  is  known.  Knowledge  does 
not  exist  in  vacuo,  but  at  some  particular  centre  ; 
and  that  centre  is  not  primarily  aware  of  itself, 
but  of  some  particular  object.  Whenever  any  one 
reflects  upon  his  knowledge,  however,  he  at  once 
becomes  aware  of  this  double  aspect ;  he  realizes 
not  only  that  something  is  apprehended,  but  that 
he  apprehends  it.  What  exactly  he  is,  and  what 
the  something  is  that  he  apprehends,  are  matters 
for  further  consideration  ;  but  the  general  fact  can 
hardly  be  disputed.  Now,  when  any  one  reflects 
further  upon  liis  knowledge,  and  especially  when 
by  intercourse  with  his  fellowmen  he  is  able  to 
compare  his  own  knowledge  with  that  of  others, 
he  very  soon  comes  to  realize  that  some  of  the 
things  that  he  apprehends  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  his  particular  way  of  apprehending 
them  than  others  are.  He  finds  that  some  things 
are  cognized  by  otliers  in  substantially  the  same 
way  in  which  they  are  cognized  by  him.  To  this 
class  belong  especially  facts  relating  to  number, 
to  spatial  and  temporal  order,  to  the  forms  of 
objects  in  space  and  time,  and  to  the  general  con- 
ditions under  which  such  objects  occur.  Such 
things  come  to  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  special 
sense  objective,  i.e.  as  being  independent  of  the 
particular  nature  of  the  being  by  whom  they  are 
apprehended.  Some  other  things  are  more  open 
to  doubt  in  this  respect.  There  is  not  the  same 
amount  of  agreement  about  colours  as  there  is 
about  forms  ;  and  there  is  still  more  difierence  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  beauty 
and  ugliness,  agreeableness  and  disagreeableness, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  particular  objects  that  we 
apprehend.  Thus  we  are  led  to  distinguish  some 
of  the  things  that  we  know  as  not  specially  belong- 
ing to  ourselves,  but  being  simply  objects  that  we 
contemplate  ;  and  others  as  being  more  peculiarly 
our  own,  things  that  we  have  or  enjoy,  things  that 
are  not  merely  experienced,  but  that  are  bound  up 
with  our  attitude  as  experiencing.  The  things 
that  appear  to  be  most  emphatically  in  the  latter 
class  are  such  characteristics  as  pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness,  beauty  and  ugliness,  emotional 
experiences,  values ;  but  the  division  between 
these  and  such  experiences  as  those  of  taste,  smell, 
colour,  etc.,  is  not  a  very  sharp  one.  Hence, 
instead  of  placing  objects  in  one  or  other  of  these 
divisions,  we  may  be  led  rather  to  recognize  a 
subjective  and  an  objective  aspect  in  all  modes  of 
apprehension.' 

Once  this  important  distinction  has  been  duly 
recognized,  the  next  that  claims  our  attention 
is  that  between  immediate  and  mediate  appre- 
hension. Some  things  are  known  to  us  in  a  quite 
direct  way,  and  cannot  be  doubted.  When  any 
one  has  an  experience  of  pain,  he  may  be  very  un- 
certain with  regard  to  its  source  and  even  with 
regard  to  the  part  of  his  organism  to  which  it  is  to 
be  refeiTed  ;  and  he  may  even  have  some  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  clearly  between  the  pain  that  he 
is  experiencing  and  some  other  fact  that  he  is 
experiencing  or  that  he  has  experienced ;  but  he 
cannot  really  doubt  that  he  is  having  this  experi- 
ence, whatever  he  may  be,  and  however  the  object 
of  his  experience  is  to  be  described  or  interpreted. 
Every  man  is  in  some  degree  '  a  man  of  sorrows 

1  The  lack  of  words  to  distin^'uish  properly  between  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  aspects  of  cognition  has  been  a 
greatsource  of  confusion.  Sensation,  e.g.,  has  had  to  do  duty 
both  for  sensing  and  for  what  is  sensed  ;  and  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  it  has  been  common  to  distinguish  between  per- 
ception and  percept,  conception  and  concept.  Even  now  we 
do  not  readily  grasp  '.vhat  Goethe  meant  when  he  said  that  all 
the  thinking  in  the  world  (subjective  activity)  may  not  bring  us 
to  thought  (the  apprehension  of  an  objective  concept).  It  is 
largely  the  failure  to  realize  this  distinction  that  makes  it  so 
difncult  for  most  people  to  understand  such  an  '  Idealism '  as 
that  of  Plato  or  Hegel,  in  which  *  ideas,'  or  '  thoughts,'  mean 
certain  objective  forms,  orders,  or  universals.  The  '  New 
Realism  '  has  greatly,  helped  to  make  this  distinction  clearer. 


and  acquainted  with  grief,'  aud  he  cannot  have 
any  doubt  about  the  grief  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  though  he  may  be  quite  unable  to 
analyze  or  describe  it,  or  to  explain  how  it  has 
arisen.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  analyze,  to  describe, 
or  to  explain,  we  enter  into  the  region  within  which 
doubt  is  possible.  Even  the  naming  of  an  experi- 
ence may  involve  some  error ; '  for  to  name  it 
implies  that  we  class  it  along  with  some  other  ex- 
periences, and  we  may  be  wrong  in  supposing  that 
it  is  essentially  the  same  or  similar.  It  may  be 
that  what  I  call  my  grief  should  be  more  properly 
characterized  as  simple  unpleasantness  or  as  resent- 
ment or  remorse  ;  and,  when  I  think  that  I  am 
grieving  over  my  neighbour's  misfortunes,  I  may 
in  reality  be  considering  rather  the  way  in  which 
they  affect  myself.  Knowledge  ceases  to  be  im- 
mediate as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  the  simple  appre- 
hension of  something  and  becomes,  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, a  judgment  about  something.  Here  also, 
however,  we  have  to  recognize  differences  of  degree. 
Though  we  may  conceivably  be  in  error  in  think- 
ing that  grief  is  the  right  name  for  what  we  are 
experiencing,  yet,  if  we  are  really  'acquainted 
with  grief,'  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  what  we  are  experiencing  is  of  the  same 
general  kind  as  what  we  have  experienced  before. 
But  we  may  easily  pass  to  something  that  we  can- 
not so  immediately  Know.  When  Lady  Constance 
says,  'Grief  hlls  the  place  up  of  my  absent  child,' 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  what  she  means 
by  grief,  and  we  can  partlj'  apprehend  what  the 
rest  of  her  statement  means  ;  but,  if  we  have  never 
had  any  similar  experience,  our  apprehension  has 
very  little  immediacy.  We  may  even  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  it  has  any  real  meaning  at  all. 
It  is  a  description  of  something  that  might  be 
apprehended,  but  with  which  we  do  not  happen  to 
be  acquainted. 

Now,  the  various  theories  of  knowledge  turn 
largely  on  the  distinction  between  what  is  im- 
mediate and  what  is  mediate,  and  between  what  is 
subjective  and  what  is  objective.  One  theory  of 
knowledge  which,  in  diflerent  forms,  has  played  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  to  the  efl'ect  that  we  have  no  immediate  know- 
ledge of  anything  but  what  is  essentially  subjective. 
One  of  the  most  extreme  forms  of  this  theory  is 
found  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  that  the  only 
thing  of  which  we  are  immediately  certain  is  the 
existence  of  the  self  as  a  conscious  or  thinking 
being.  What  he  really  brings  out,  however,  is 
rather  that  everything  of  which  we  are  immediately 
conscious  certainly  exists  as  something  appre- 
hended. What  thus  certainly  exists  is  a  complex, 
including  certain  objects  that  are  apprehended 
and  the  fact  of  their  apprehension.  But  Descartes 
considered  that  the  objects  thus  apprehended  might 
be  properly  described  as  being  '  in  the  mind,'  and 
that  the  individual  mind  should  be  regarded  as  a 
persistent  thing  within  which  such  objects  are 
contained  ;  and  he  called  the  objects  '  ideas.'  He 
was  thus  led  to  think  that  the  individual  mind 
exists  both  as  something  known,  i.e.  as  an  'idea,' 
and  as  something  that  persists  in  a  way  that 
is  independent  of  its  being  immediately  known, 
whereas  the  other  objects  that  are  known  are 
known  only  as  having  what  he  calls  '  objective 
reality,'  i.e.  the  kind  of  reality  which  consists 
.simply  in  their  being  immediately  known.  But 
he  recognized  that  some  of  these  other  objects 
carry  Avith  them  tlie  sugt^estion  of  a  more  complete 
reality  than  that  whicli  belongs  to  them  in  the 
simple  fact  of  their  immediate  apprehension  ;  and 
he  sought,  by  various  arguments,  to  give  grounds 

1  The  difficult  subject  of  error,  its  nature  and  conditions, 
cannot  be  here  discussed.  But  see  the  references  given  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 
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to  justifj'  the  belief  in  this  more  complete  kiml  of 
reality.  In  doing  this,  he  founded  the  doctrine 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  that  of  '  representative 
ideas,'  which  had  a  great  influence  on  subsequent 
speculation.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the 
individual  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  picture- 
gallery,  the  pictures  being  'idea.s.'  One  of  the 
pictures  is  tho  picture  of  itself,  and  that  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  always  in  it.  Some  others, 
such  as  that  of  God,  must  also  be  supposed  to  have 
been  always  there.  Some  may  be  supposed  to 
liave  been  painted  by  itself.  Some  are  daubs  of 
no  particular  significance.  But  there  are  some 
that  appear  to  be  portraits ;  and  these  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  portraits  of  other  beings  out- 
side the  mind,  and  to  have  been,  as  it  were, 
handed  in  by  them.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  some- 
what crude  way  of  stating  it ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
substantially  what  Descartes  sought  to  m.aintain  ; 
and,  with  some  modifications,  it  reappears  in  the 
writings  of  several  other  philosophers.  Berkeley 
dealt  it  a  severe  blow  by  contending  that,  if  we 
see  pictures  only  in  a  gallery,  we  have  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  they  ever  exist  in  any  other 
way  than  in  a  gallery;  and  Hume  improved  on 
this  by  arguing  that,  if  we  see  only  the  pictures, 
the  gallery  is  an  unwarranted  supposition.  The 
metaphor  that  he  uses  is  that  of  actors  on  a  stage. 
We  see  the  actors  only,  and  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  stage.  Tliis  reduced  the 
whole  doctrine  almost  to  an  absurdity  ;  and  the 
conception  of  '  representative  ideas '  was  denounced 
with  considerable  force  by  Thomas  Reid.  What 
he  had  to  put  in  its  place,  however,  was  not  very 
clear.  Kant  took  a  more  fruitful  line  by  urging 
that  we  cannot  without  absunlity  regard  our  know- 
ledge as  being  confined  to  what  is  immediately 
apprehended  by  us  at  any  time.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize certain  fundamental  orders,  such  as  those  of 
space,  time,  and  causation,  which  carry  us  beyond 
our  immediate  data  and  inevitably  suggest  a  cohe- 
rent system  of  connexions.  In  his  '  Refutation  of 
Idealism'  he  urges,  against  Descartes  and  Berkeley, 
that  the  recognition  of  such  a  coherent  order  is 
more  directly  involved  in  the  apprehension  of 
objects  distinct  from  the  self  than  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  subject ;  and  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  persistent  reality  of  the  self  must,  consequently, 
be  regarded  as  derivative.  He  contends,  however, 
that  the  order  tliat  we  are  bound  to  recognize  in 
the  objects  which  we  apprehend  is  an  order  that 
can  never  be  completely  systematized,  and  must, 
consequently,  be  treated  as  '  phenomenal '  and 
distinguished  from  the  real  order,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  'things  in  themselves,'  and 
which  we  are  led  to  postulate  chiefly  on  moral 
grounds.  But  Kant's  doctrine  carried  conviction 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing 
that  some  kind  of  reality  belongs  to  the  more 
mediate  forms  of  apprehension  as  well  as  to  those 
that  are  more  immediate.  When  the  significance 
of  this  is  fully  realized,  it  leads  to  tlie  doctrine 
that  may  be  characterized  as  tliat  of  'epistemo- 
logical  realism,'  i.e.  the  doctrine  that  everything 
that  we  in  any  way  cognize  has  a  kind  of  reality 
which  is  not  simply  to  be  identified  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  immediately  apprehended  at  a  particular 
moment. 

The  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  of  this  kind  gives  a 
new  interest  to  the  study  of  the  objects  of  cogni- 
tion. So  long  as  these  objects  are  regarded  merely 
as  a  flow  of  presentations,  the  interest  in  thein 
tends  to  be  almost  purely  psychological— i.e.  it  is 
directed  simply  to  the  way  in  which  they  come  to 
be  apprehended  by  the  individual  consciousness. 
When  they  are  regarded  as  things  possessing 
permanent  characteristics  and  permanent  orders 
of  their  own,  they  become  tlie  subject-matter  of 


an  indeiiL-ndtiit  study,  and  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  given  rise  to  a  new  science.  This  is  the 
science  that  has  been  called  liy  Mcinong  Gctjeii- 
standsthiork.  It  is  the  attempt  to  distinguish 
and  arrange  the  dillci -iit  kinds  of  objects  that  we 
a]iprehend.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  very 
great  variety  of  such  objects,  when  this  term  is 
understood  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  We 
apprehend,  e.g.,  a  great  variety  of  sense-data — 
sounds,  colours,  pains,  strains,  and  so  forth  ;  we 
apprehend  a  great  variety  of  percepts^stones, 
plants,  animals,  etc.  ;  we  apprehend  orders,  such 
as  those  of  time  and  space,  intensive  and  qualita- 
tive differences,  causal  de])endence,  etc.  ;  we  apjire- 
hend  hypotheses,  valuations,  distinctions  of  beauty 
and  ugliness,  good  and  evil,  etc.  The  study  of 
these  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  doctrine 
of  categories ;  but,  when  it  is  approached  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  becomes  very  much  more 
comprehensive  than  any  of  the  lists  of  categories 
that  are  commonly  set  forth  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  a 
rather  dilierent  aim  from  that  implied  in  any  of 
these  lists.  The  problems  raised  by  any  such 
attempt  to  distinguish  and  arrange  the  various 
types  of  objects  are  evidently  of  a  fundamental 
character,  and  seem,  therefore,  to  belong  properly 
to  the  subject-matter  of  metaphysics.  It  is 
[lossible,  however,  to  discuss  some  of  them  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  any  definite  attempt 
at  a  systematic  metapiiysical  construction.  This 
brief  indication  of  the  general  nature  of  these 
problems  must  suffice  here. 

2.  Reality. — The  study  of  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge and  Gegenstandstheorie  leads  to  the  recogni- 
tion that,  in  one  sense  at  least,  there  is  no  meaning 
in  the  antithesis  between  the  real  and  the  unreal. 
As  Parmenides  and  Plato  urged,  pure  non-being  is 
not  to  be  thought  or  spoken  of.  But  there  is  still 
a  sense  in  which  the  things  that  we  apprehend  may 
be  said  to  be  more  or  less  real.  Sometimes  our 
apprehension  of  things  is  very  incomplete ;  and, 
when  we  gain  a  fuller  apprehension  of  them,  we 
may  be  said  to  know  them  more  truly.  Again, 
the  things  that  we  know  are  in  many  cases  parts 
of  larger  wholes  ;  and,  so  long  as  we  do  not  appre- 
hend the  wholes  of  which  tliey  are  parts,  we  cannot 
be  said  to  have  a  full  ajiprehension  even  of  the 
parts.  This  is  at  least  the  case  when  they  are 
parts  of  an  organic  unity.  We  could  not  be  said 
to  know  much  about  the  l>rain  if  we  did  not  under- 
stand the  function  which  it  fulfils  in  the  life  of  the 
organism.  Our  apprehension  of  the  part,  in  such 
a  case,  is  not  the  apprehension  of  what  is  unreal  ; 
but  it  may  be  said  to  be  less  real  when  it  is  thus 
apprehended  than  it  is  when  its  relations  to  the 
whole  are  understood.  And,  if  the  universe  is  an 
organic  whole,  this  distinction  will  apply  to  the 
apprehension  of  all  the  objects  in  it.  Hence  there 
may  still  be  a  sense  in  which  it  is  legitimate  to 
speak  of  an  antithesis  between  appearance  and 
reality,  or  of  dilierent  degrees  of  reality,  though 
both  these  expressions  are  open  to  some  olijection. 
Now,  in  apprehending  and  arranging  the  various 
objects  of  our  cognition,  we  are  at  least  trying  to 
regard  th.em  as  forming  a  complete  cosmos,  such 
that  every  object  has  a  definite  place  in  the  total 
order ;  and  constructive  metapliysics,  as  distin- 
guished from  Gegenstandstheorie,  tries  to  find  the 
way  in  which  the  objects  of  our  experience  can  be 
.so  regarded.  Here  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by 
various  forms  of  scepticism.  Such  a  scepticism  as 
that  of  Hume,  no  doubt,  is  ed'ectively  removed  by 
a  more  thorough  doctrine  of  knowledge,  such  as 
that  of  Kant.  But  oven  Kant  ends  with  the  view 
tliat  our  knowledge  is  only  of  appearance,  and  that 
we  can  never  hope  to  apprehend  things  as  they  are 
in  themselves  ;  and  such  an  agnosticism  is  defended, 
in   different   ways,  by  a   considerable  number  of 
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philosophical  writers.  If  it  is  strictly  pressed,  it 
means  that  ve  have  to  be  content  witli  the  theory 
of  knowledge,  supplemented  by  G(genslandsthcoric. 
The  doctrine  of  the  newer  Realists,  of  whom 
Meinong  is  one  of  the  ablest  representatives,  tends 
in  this  direction,  though  the  supporters  of  it  vary 
considerably  in  their  applications.  In  the  case  of 
Kant  himself,  the  attitude  is  modified  by  the  two 
circumstances  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  had  not 
fully  reached  the  point  of  view  of  Gegenstands- 
theoric,  not  having  completely  freed  himself  from 
the  subjectivism  of  Hume,  ^^•hile,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  recognized  that,  though  we  cannot  know 
anything  about  things  as  forming  a  real  cosmos, 
we  are  justified  in  entertaining  certain  beliefs  with 
regard  to  such  reality,  chiefly  on  moral  grounds. 
This  view  of  belief,  as  contrasted  with  knowledge, 
has  been  developed  by  the  Pragmatists,  who  main- 
tain that  the  ultimate  ground  of  belief  is  not  know- 
ledge, but  rather  practical  need.  In  general,  the 
Pragmatists  hold,  further,  that  there  is  no  real 
need  to  think  of  the  world  as  a  complete  cosmos ; 
but  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Pragmatists' 
point  of  view.  Bergson,  again,  while  agreeing 
with  the  Pragmatists  that  our  purely  intellectual 
beliefs  are  based  on  practical  needs,  think.s  that  it 
is  possible  to  reach  a  more  perfect  knowledge  by 
means  of  intuition — a  view  which  to  some  extent 
connects  him  with  such  earlier  philosophers  as 
Plotinus  and  Schelling.  All  these  ways  of  think- 
ing, and  perhajiis  some  others  as  well,  tend  to  dis- 
credit the  attempt  to  form  a  constructive  doctrine 
of  the  objects  of  knowledge  as  constitiiting  a  cosmos. 
Yet  the  attempt  continues  to  be  made  ;  and  Kant 
at  least  recognized  that,  however  futile  it  may  be,' 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  human  intelligence  to 
refrain  from  trj'ing  it,  when  the  scientific  interest 
has  been  fully  developed  in  it.  All  that  can  be 
done  here,  however,  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief 
ways  in  which  this  attempt  has  been  made. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  a  constructive  theory  of 
the  cosmos,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  remarkable,  is  that  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  Upainmds.  The  ditticulties  of  the  .subject, 
especially  at  so  early  a  stage  of  human  thought, 
prevent  it  from  being  dealt  with  in  a  perfectly 
lucid  way  ;  and  it  relies,  in  consequence,  partly  on 
poetic  metaphor  and  jiartly  on  vague  paradox  ;  but 
the  doctrine  that  the  cosmos  is  to  be  conceived  as 
an  unchanging  spiritual  unity,  manifesting  itself, 
especially  in  human  life,  in  a  process  of  slow  de- 
velopment, appears  to  be  definitely  indicated  ;  and 
this  view,  showing  itself  most  clearly  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  long  series  of  successive  embodiments," 
gained  a  firm  liold  on  Eastern  thought.  It  is  a 
view  to  which  Western  thought  also  lias  recurred 
from  time  to  time  ;  but  in  general  Western  thought 
starts  rather  from  the  multiplicity  of  existing 
things,  and  makes  only  very  tentative  efforts  to 
apprehend  the  central  unity.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  earliest  attempts  to  frame  a  theory  of  the 
unity  of  the  cosmos  took  the  form  of  a  somewhat 
crude  hj'lozoism,  such  as  that  of  Tliales.  Pytha- 
goras is  snjiposed  to  ha\e  introduced  conceptions 
more  akin  to  those  of  the  East ;  but,  if  so,  thej' 
became  gradually  modiCied  among  his  followers 
through  the  influence  of  the  more  materialistic 

1  Kant's  view  of  Me  futility  is  mainly  based  on  the  difficulties 
which  he  brinj^s  out  in  bis  'antinomies.'  The  solution  of  these 
is  one  of  the  main  problems  of  constructive  metaphysics  ;  but 
this  subject  is  too  large  and  difficult  to  be  discussed  here. 
Hegel's  dialectic  is  the  most  elaborate  attempt  to  deal  with 
such  difiiculties.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  Ity  H.  Bergaon, 
B.  Russell,  and  others. 

2  The  philosophical  conception  of  the  continuity  of  spiritual 
life  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cruder  forms 
of  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation  f  but  this  is  a  subject  that  can 
only  be  hinted  at  here.  The  bearings  of  modern  philosophy  on 
this  subject  are  best  broti  jht  out  bv  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart,  Same 
Dr:(i,nas  of  lU!:,jiim  London,  19U6,  and  B.  Bosaiiquet,  Thf. 
Value  and  Dealing  dj  the  Indimdual. 


ways  of  thinking  that  were  current  around  them, 
and  eventually  through  the  growing  interest  in 
mathematical  conceptions.  In  the  end  their  specu- 
lative doctrines  seem  to  have  been  largely  lost  in 
a  barren  formalism  and  a  rather  fantastic  play 
with  numerical  analogies.  The  early  representa- 
tives of  the  Eleatic  school  were  perhaps  more  faith- 
ful to  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  cosmos ; 
but  in  the  poem  of  Parmenides  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  to  be  taken  literally  from  what 
is  only  metaphor.  He  sometimes  seems  to  deny 
altogether  the  reality  of  multiplicity  and  change  ; 
but  perhaps  he  meant  only  that  the  cosmos  as  a 
whole  has  to  be  thought  of  as  one  and  unchanging, 
tliough  change  and  multiplicity  are  contained 
within  it.  In  any  case,  a  view  of  this  kind  Avould 
have  been  very  diflBcult  to  set  forth  clearly  with 
such  technical  language  as  he  had  at  his  disposal ; 
and  it  is  probable  tliat  his  views  were  not  well 
understood  by  his  followers.  Anaxagoras  recog- 
nized very  definitely  the  essential  unity  of  the 
cosmos  and  connected  it  with  mind  or  reason  ;  but 
he  does  not  draw  any  clear  distinction  bet^\een 
mind  and  matter,  and,  in  attempting  to  contrast 
the  order  that  is  brought  about  by  mind  with  a 
pre-existing  disorder,  he  makes  use  of  an  antithesis 
which  is  as  difficult  to  justify  as  that  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal.'  It  is  with  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  that  we  first  come  upon  a  really  coherent 
attempt  to  set  forth  a  conception  of  the  cosmos ; 
and,  in  many  respects,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
that  attempt  has  ever  been  surpassed.  His  main 
conception  is  that  of  the  Good  as  the  principle  of 
order ;  and  he  combines  this  with  the  recognition 
of  a  number  of  subordinate  principles,  all  regarded 
as  universal  types  in  accordance  with  which  the 
particular  objects  of  our  experience  are  formed. 
Tliis  view  was  made  in  some  respects  clearer  by 
the  Aristotelian  conception  of  a  hierarchy  of  forms 
leading  up  to  the  perfect  intelligence  ;  btit,  on  the 
whole,  Aristotle's  main  interest  lay  rather  in  the 
establishment  of  special  sciences  on  the  basis  of 
this  conception  of  fundamental  forms.  Plotinus, 
at  a  considerably  later  time,  working  largely  under 
the  influence  of  Oriental  sources,  but  lielped  by 
the  Platonic  doctrines,  succeeded  more  fully  than 
any  one  else  in  ancient  times  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
ception of  a  cosmic  system  unfolding  itself  by  a 
process  from  unity  to  multiplicity  and  returning 
into  unity  again  ;  but  his  views  are  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle, and  he  tends  at  times  to  appeal  to  a 
mystical  intuition  rather  than  to  a  clearly  retisoned 
doctrine. 

In  more  modern  times  the  system  of  Spinoza  is 
the  first  attempt  at  a  thorough  constructive  theory 
of  the  cosmos.  In  his  emphasis  on  the  unity  of 
the  whole  he  recalls  Parmenides.  The  fact  that 
Parmenides  described  it  as  finite,  while  Spinoza 
insisted  on  its  infinity,  is  perhajis  a  somewhat  super- 
ficial difference  ;  for  they  probably  understood  the 
term  '  infinity '  in  different  .senses.  More  signifi- 
cant is  Spinoza's  antithesis,  derived  from  the  Car- 
te.sian  philosophy,  between  the  unity  of  the  spatial 
world  and  that  of  the  world  of  thought,  and  his 
attempt  to  represent  these  two  forms  of  unit}'  as 
essentially  identical.  This  results  in  a  quasi- 
mathematical  conception  of  the  universe,  and 
makes  it  appear  as  what  James  describes  as  a 
'  block  universe.'  Leibniz  endeavoured  to  remove 
this  defect  by  his  conception  of  monads,  which  has 
served  as  the  basis  for  subsequent  theories  of 
spiritualistic  Pluralism.  Yet  lie  combines  the 
conception  of  the  complete  independence  of  the 
monads  with  the  recognition  tliat  they  are  parts 
of  a  world-order,  the  nature  of  which  is  definitelj' 

1  The  meaninglessness  of  any  conception  of  pure  chaos  or 
disorder,  such  as  that  with  which  Anaxagoras  appears  to  start, 
is  Well  brought  out  in  Bergson's  Creatirp  Emdaion,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1911. 
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determined,  and  which  is  selected  as  the  best  from 
an  iiiliiiito  numl)er  of  possible  world-orders.  How 
possibility  is  to  be  distinguished  from  actuality  is 
one  of  the  most  ditticult  problems  that  are  raised 
by  his  philosophy  ; '  but,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  philosophy  in  general,  notwith- 
standing its  great  ingenuity,  is  much  more  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  problems  that  it  suggests 
than  for  the  convincing  character  of  the  solutions 
that  are  proposed.  His  attempt  was  followed  by 
a  great  deal  of  critical  work,  especially  that  done 
by  Hume  and  Kant ;  and  the  constructions  that 
followed  upon  this  critical  work  are  deserving  of 
more  careful  attention. 

The  most  important  is  that  of  Hegel,  and  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  interpret.  What 
can  be  said  with  confidence  is  that,  by  means  of  a 
more  definite  interpretation  of  the  I'latonic  dia- 
lectic, he  made  a  very  thoroughgoing  attempt  to 
arrange  all  tlie  fundamental  concepts  involved  in 
thinking  about  the  world  in  a  definite  order  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex.  By  this  means 
he  sought  to  show  that  a  certain  conception  of 
spiritual  unity  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
conceptions,  and  the  only  one  by  means  of  which 
a  coherent  view  of  the  universe  can  be  obtained. 
He  then  proceeds  to  interpret  the  non-human 
■world  ('nature')  and  the  world  of  human  life 
('spirit')  as  an  order  of  growth  through  which 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  whole  is  gradually 
unfolded.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  working  out  of  his  dialectic 
carries  conviction,  Init  that  there  are  several  places 
in  which  the  movement  is  difficult  to  follow.  The 
treatment  of  human  life  is  generally  recognized 
as  being  highly  instructive,  while  the  interpreta- 
tion of  '  nature '  is  much  more  open  to  criticism. 
No  subsequent  writer,  however,  lias  succeeded  in 
making  substantial  improvement  on  the  general 
view  of  the  cosmos  that  Hegel  has  presented. 
Most  of  those  who  have  made  attempts  at  de- 
finitely constructive  «ork  are  chiefly  distinguished 
from  Hegel  by  the  more  tentative  character  of 
their  doctrine.  They  seem  to  provide,  at  most, 
only  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  more  complete 
system.  Some  of  them  may  also  be  criticized  on 
the  ground  that  they  rest  on  a  subjective  concep- 
tion of  knowledge,  in  a  few  cases  approximating 
even  to  the  point  of  view  of  Berkeley.  But  into 
the  details  of  their  work  we  cannot  here  enter. 

It  may  seem  disappointing,  after  so  many 
centuries  of  more  or  less  continuous  ])hi]osophic 
endeavour,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  to  refer 
more  definitely  to  results  that  are  generally  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive.  But  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  should  present 
more  difficulty  than  that  of  some  special  parts. 
It  is  probably  necessary  that  we  should  have  a 
fairly  thorough  appreciation  of  the  kinds  of  order 
that  are  contained  in  the  parts  before  we  can  have 
any  definite  conception  of  the  order  that  is  involved 
in  the  whole.  By  the  help  of  mathematics  we  are 
getting  a  more  and  more  thorough  insight  into  the 
relations  that  are  involved  in  the  orders  of  number 
and  space.  The  I'latonic  conception  of  Good  has 
been  made  more  definite  by  modern  discussions  of 
orders  of  valuation.  Physical  science  is  helping  us 
to  interpret  the  causul  order  with  more  and  more 
definiteness.  Such  dialectical  discussions  as  those 
of  Bradley,  and  such  attempts  to  determine  the 
variou-s  kinds  of  objects  as  tlnwe  that  are  made  by 

'  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  possible  and 
the  actual.  To  s-iy  that  anythinj;  is  |)0S9ibIe  is  to  say  that  it 
would  be  if — ;  and  what  woulfl  be  depends  entirely  on  llie 
stnicture  of  tiie  actual.  In  peneral,  things  are  said  to  he 
posaible  in  philosophy  when  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
structure  of  some  special  order  {e.g.,  time  or  space),  though 
they  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  structure  of  the  cosmos. 
An  action,  r.g.,  is  poHslhlo  when  it  would  happen  if  some  one 
cbOM  to  do  it.    TbU  is  wcU  brought  out  in  O.  K.  Moore's  Kihiet. 


Meinong,  may  be  expected  to  throw  fresh  light  on 
the  most  fundamental  ooncejits,  and  thus  supply 
new  instruments  for  the  remterpretation  of  the 
whole.  But  probably  our  interpretation  must 
always  remain,  to  some  extent,  tentative. 

3.  Bearings  of  metaphysics  on  other  subjects.— 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sujipose  that  the 
value  of  metaphysical  speculation  is  to  be  measured 
exclusively  by  its  success  in  providing  us  with  a 
coherent  doctrine  of  the  cosmos.  .Xny  one  who 
thinks  seriously  about  the  ultimate  problems  of 
knowledge  and  reality  is  almost  bmiiid  to  make 
some  attem]i(,  to  think  about  the  univer.se  as  a 
whole  ;  but  the  discussion  of  the  special  problems 
may  be  treated  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  value 
of  such  discussion  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the 
light  that  it  throws  on  other  sulijects  that  are 
commonly  and  I'onveniontly  regarded  as  distinct. 
The  debt  of  the  special  sciences  to  metaphysical . 
discussion  could  not  easily  be  over-estimated. 
Almost  all  the  special  sciences,  especially  those 
that  are  concerned  with  human  affairs,  were  first 
establislied  on  a  lirni  foundation  by  Aristotle,  who 
used  in  their  establishment  his  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  form  and  matter,  potentiality  and 
actuality,  together  with  his  general  doctrine  of 
categories  and  causes.  The  alnmic  theory  was 
mainly  due  to  Leucippus  and  Deniocritus,  working 
on  the  foundations  that  had  been  laid  by  the 
Eleatics.  Mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy 
owed  much  to  the  Pythagoreans  and,  in  later 
times,  to  the  metaphysical  analyses  of  Descartes, 
Leibniz,  and  Kant.  Some  of  the  most  important 
ideas  of  modern  biology  were  anticipated  by  the 
early  hylozoists  ;  and,  in  many  other  ways,  the 
foundations  of  almost  every  department  of  know- 
ledge and  action  can  be  traced  to  metaphysical 
analysis.  This  tends  to  be  forgotten  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  once  the  results  of  such  analysis  have 
been  well  established,  they  are  incorporated  in  the 
body  of  the  special  sciences  and  arts  and  habits  of 
life,  and  the  work  of  clearing  up  the  fundamental 
principles  is  largely  ignored  ;  just  as,  in  our  more 
ordinary  life,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  the 
labours  of  those  by  whom  the  means  of  living  are 
provided.  Hence  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make 
some  reference  here  to  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions that  seem  to  lie  involved  in  several  of  the 
most  important  subjects. 

(a)  P.n/chology.  —  Y\\e  fundamental  aim  of  psy- 
chology appears  to  be  that  of  studying  the  growth 
of  cognition  in  the  individual  mind.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  say  this  in  view  of  some  recent  attempts 
to  produce  a  '  psychology  without  cognition,'  which 
does  not  appear  to  differ  very  markedly  from  other 
forms  of  psychology.  But  in  general  the  roots  of 
any  subject,  like  those  of  a  plant,  may  often  with 
advantage  be  kept  out  of  view.  We  may  have 
'  psychology  without  a  soul,'  because  we  can  take 
the  soul  for  granted  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  the 
business  of  psychology  to  consider  the  soul  except 
as  cognizing  or  cognized.  Wo  may  even  have 
'  psychology  without  cognition,'  just  because  it  is 
entirely  concerned  with  that,  and  consequently 
need  not  single  it  out  as  one  of  the  special  things 
with  which  it  has  to  deal.  So  we  may  study  wealth 
without  welfare,  though  apart  from  welfare  wealth 
would  have  no  meaning.  Naturally,  in  studying 
psychology,  it  is  the  modes  of  apprehension, 
lather  than  the  fact  of  apprehension,  that  chicHy 
call  for  atlciition.  But,  whether  we  are  consider- 
ing sense-data  or  objects  of  perception  or  feeling 
or  desire  or  emotion  or  attention  or  thought  or  will, 
the  primary  question  for  psyidiology  is.  What  is  it 
that  we  apprehend?  That  there  are  very  many 
modes  of  apprehension  seems  clear,  but  they  are 
all  forms  ol  eogniticm.  The  recognition  of  this 
ought  to  guard  us  against  any  attempt  to  divide 
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up  our  conscious  life  iuto  separate  faculties,  though 
it  leaves  us  free  to  recognize  many  distinctions  and 
many  stages  of  growth.  Hence  psychology  is  best 
studied  genetically  ; '  but  it  is  important  to  guard 
against  the  misconception  that,  in  studying  the 
order  of  growth  in  our  cognition,  we  are  either 
explaining  cognition  itself  or  accounting  for  its 
special  modes  ^  or  giving  an  account  of  the  genesis 
of  tlie  objects  that  are  cognized.  The  order  of  the 
growth  of  cognition  is  one  thing ;  other  things 
have  orders  of  their  own.  These  [are  perliaps  the 
chief  ways  in  which  the  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  psychology  maj'  help  to  guard 
us  against  misconceptions  in  its  study. 

(6)  Logic. — The  fundamental  conception  of  logic 
appears  to  be  that  of  implication.  It  sets  itself  to 
consider  the  conditions  under  which  one  bit  of 
knowledge  may  be  taken  to  imply  anotliev.  In 
order  to  discover  this,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  precise  significance  of  the  knowledge  from 
which  we  start.  Hence  the  importance  of  defini- 
tion and  of  what  are  called  the  'laws  of  thought,' 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  ensure  fixity  of  meaning. 
Obviou>>ly,  if  A  fluctuated  in  meaning,  its  implica- 
tions could  not  be  determined.  Formal  logic  is 
concerned  simply  witli  the  attempt  to  tie  down 
meanings  and  to  discover  what  they  imply.  In 
more  concrete  forms  of  logic  the  doctrine  of  causa- 
tion is  the  chief  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
implications.  Hume  did  much  to  clear  up  the 
general  signification  of  causation  by  doing  away 
with  the  obscure  conception  of  efficiency  and  sub- 
stituting that  of  a  definite  order  of  sequence. 
Kant  urged  that  the  sequence  is  essentially  logical 
rather  than  temporal,  and  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  implication— if  A,  then  B — has  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  expressing  a  necessarj'  order  among 
phenomena.  More  recent  discussions  have  given 
still  more  definiteness  to  the  conception.^  The 
dialectic  of  Hf  gel  is  another  way  in  wliich  implica- 
tions can  be  brought  out.  According  to  this, 
every  conception  implies  its  opposite.  The  value 
of  these  methods  cannot  be  di.scussed  here  ;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  the  general  significance  of  implica- 
tion is  one  of  those  ultimate  problems  that  concern 
metaphysics. 

(c)  Mathematics. — The  mathematical  sciences  are 
closely  connected  with  formal  logic.  As  soon  as 
the  general  characters  of  tlie  orders  of  number  and 
space  have  been  made  apparent,  the  working  out 
of  their  implications  requires  no  extrinsic  con- 
siderations. The  relations  contained  in  these 
orders  are,  however,  more  complex  than  the 
relation  of  a  predicate  to  a  subject  or  of  an  in- 
dividual to  a  class.  But  there  are  many  orders 
from  which  implications  can  be  directly  drawn — 
e.g.,  the  order  of  time  and  that  of  value.  Hence 
it  seems  possible  to  regard  mathematics  as  one  of 
several  Mays  in  which  the  general  principle  of 
direct  or  formal  implication  can  be  developed. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  one  caution  that  is 
suggested  by  metaphysical  reflexion  with  regard 
to  the  application  of  mathematics.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  study  of  the  two  orders  of 
number  and  space  are  so  precise  and  convincing, 
and  some  of  them  can  be  so  readily  applied  to 
spatial  and  temporal  objects,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  temptation  to  regard  all  of  them  as 
being  directly  applicable  to  such  objects.  Such 
an  assumption  cloes  not  appear  to  be  legitimate. 
It  may  be  doubted,  e.g.,  whether  some  of  the 
speculations  with  regard  to  possible  dimensions  of 

1  This  method  was,  to  all  intents,  inaugurated  by  Aristotle, 
who  showed  in  this,  aa  in  many  other  respects,  a  sounder  grasp 
of  the  essentials  of  the  subject  than  many  of  its  later  ex- 
ponents have  had. 

2  It  is  here  that  the  'associationist '  psychology  and  such  a 
genetic  psyclmlos;y  as  that  of  H.  Spencer  are  at  fault. 

3  See  esp.  H.  A.  y{.  Russell,  'On  the  Notion  of  Cause,'  in 
ArisloMian  Society's  Proceedings,  xiii.  [I01'J-13J. 


space,  in  excess  of  three,  have  any  direct  applica- 
tion to  existing  oljjects.  A  similar  caution  is 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  conception  of  infinity. 
On  this  point  reference  may  be  made  to  the  art. 
Infinity. 

{d)  The  natural  science.'!. — The  natural  sciences 
have  nearly  always  presented  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  metaphysical  construction.  This  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  apparent  lack  of  definite  order 
in  what  are  sometimes  called  the  '  brute  facts '  of 
the  natural  world.  Hegel  compared  nature  to  a 
bacchantic  dance.  P'or  Plato  also,  and  for  many 
others,'  it  has  tended  to  appear  as  a  falling  off 
from  the  unity  and  intelligibility  that  are  postu- 
lated by  the  conception  of  a  complete  cosmos.  The 
objects  of  nature  seem  to  differ  in  kind,  and  no 
continuity  in  the  ordering  of  kinds  is  readily  dis- 
coverable. This  api>lie3  to  the  objects  of  sense 
as  well  as  to  the  objects  of  perception.  There 
seems  to  be  a  gulf  fixed  between  colours,  sounds, 
smells,  pains,  etc.,  as  well  as  between  mechanical 
systems,  chemical  combinations,  and  organic 
bodies.  Hence  it  has  been  sought  to  bridge  these 
gulfs  by  teleologica!  conceptions — i.e.  by  the  view 
that  ditterences  of  kind  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
reference  to  the  conception  of  value,  as  in  some 
way  required  for  the  constitution  of  the  '  best 
possible  world.'  But  this  is  at  most  a  postulate  ; 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  apply  this  interpretation  in  any  direct 
way  in  the  scientific  study  of  natural  objects. 
Apart  fiom  this,  the  chief  forms  of  order  that  are 
available  are  those  of  time  and  space,  extensive 
and  intensive  magnitude,  causation,  and  the 
general  law  of  continuity  in  the  quantity  of  what 
ia  called  energy  (a  conception  that  is  perhaps  still 
in  need  of  more  precise  determination).  No  doubt 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  supplies,  to  some 
extent,  another  principle  of  order ;  but  it  is 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  earlier  stages  in  this 
order  can  be  regarded  as,  in  any  direct  way,  im- 
plying the  later.  Epigenesis,  or,  as  Bergson  has 
called  it,  '  creative  evolution,'  has  to  be,  in  some 
form,  recognized — i.e.  the  doctrine  that  what 
comes  later  is  distinct  in  kind  from  what  comes 
earlier.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however, 
that  there  is  not  a  definite  and  intelligible  order. 
But  there  are  still  fundamental  problems  in  the 
study  of  nature  for  which  metaphysics  can  as  yet 
ofl'er  no  very  satisfying  solution.  Still,  there  is  at 
least  the  suggestion  that  a  solution  might  be  found 
in  the  conception  of  value.  Evolution,  in  par- 
ticular, is  very  naturally  thought  of  as  a  progress, 
though  a  somewhat  discontinuous  one,  towards 
what  is  intrin-sically  better. 

(e)  /Esthetics. — In  sesthetics  at  leai^t  the  concep- 
tion of  value  becomes  prominent ;  and  its  legitimacy 
within  this  sphere,  where  it  is  applied  very  largely 
to  objects  that  can  be  perceived  or  imagined,  is 
hardly  open  to  dispute.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
what  is  described  as  beavtiful  may  have  little 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  pleasant,  and 
even  pleasant  only  to  certain  individuals.  In  this 
case  the  valuation  is  highly  subjective,  and  may 
hardly  deserve  to  be  described  as  a  definite  valua- 
tion at  all.  But  in  the  higher  forms  of  art  at  least 
an  ettbrt  is  being  made  to  produce  something  that 
has  intrinsic  value ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  conviction  that  something  that 
is  intrinsically  valuable — something  that  may 
properly  be  described  as  'a  joy  for  ever' — has 
actually  been  secured.  But  the  science  of  scsthetics 
is  still  largely  in  the  making. 

1  Cf.,  e.g.,  what  is  said  by  Aristotle  in  Mel.  xii.  10,  where  the 
lack  of  order  in  nature  is  likened  to  the  life  of  a  slave  to  whom, 
on  account  of  his  low  estate,  a  certain  licence  is  perniitled.  The 
religious  conception  of  a  '  Fall '  appears  to  be  closely  connected 
with  this.  See  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  The  Foundatimu  of  the 
Xineteenth  Ceninry,  London,  1009,  li.  34. 
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(f)  Ethics. — It  is  ill  ethics  rather  than  in  aesthe- 
tics that  tho  conception  of  intrinsic  value  comes 
definitely  into  prominence.  Ethical  writers  may 
(liller  in  their  views  of  what  is  intrinsically  valuable 
— whether  it  is  the  good  will  or  jiloasure  or  some 
form  of  iicifeclion  or  eomplelencis  of  self-conscious 
life — but  almost  all  recognize  tliat  in  the  moral 
life  men  are  engaged  in  the  ellovt  to  realize  some- 
thing that  is  intrinsically  good,  and  in  the  end 
what  is  intrinsically  best.  Yet  it  is  ditlicult  to 
make  the  conception  of  such  an  ultimate  good 
jierfectly  clear  ;  and  .«ome  are  inclined  to  doubt  its 
validity.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  seem  to 
begin  with  valuations  that  have  little  conscious 
ground.  Our  primitive  likings  appear  to  be  ba.sed 
on  org.anic  needs  ;  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  we 
are  led  to  regard  them  as  means  to  ends  that  lia\e 
a  truer  and  more  lasting  value.  Wo  begin  with 
organic  impulses,  and  advance  through  the  pleasant 
to  the  beautiful  and  good.  Hence  the  moral  life 
is  still,  on  the  whole,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  a  struggle  towards  a  good  tliat  is  very 
imperfectly  apprehended,  and  sometimes  even  not 
very  consciously  pursued.  It  tends  to  be  guidecl 
by  custom,  convention,  positive  laws,  and  generally 
recognized  opinions  rather  than  by  any  clear  appre- 
hension of  a  good  that  can  be  eitlier  defined  or 
attained.  But  in  ethical  science  some  attempt  is 
made  to  define  it ;  and  this  involves  a  discussion 
that  may  properly  be  called  metaphysical.  The 
discussion  of  its  atta,inability  seems  even  to  involve 
a  general  theory  of  the  cosmos. 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  conception  of  in- 
trinsic value,  the  most  important  problem  tliat 
concerns  ethics  is  that  of  freedom.  This  is  closely 
connected  with  the  conception  of  value  and  also 
with  that  of  causation.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  delinite  meaning  can  be  given  to  moral  freedom 
except  that  which  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  choice  has  a  real  place  in  the  chain  of  causes  ; 
and  choice  can  l)e  interpreted  only  as  a  mode  of 
valuation.  It  is  e-ssentially  preference,  i.e.  the 
regarding  of  one  thing  as  essentiallj'  more  valuable 
than  another.  Thus  the  problems  of  value  and 
causation  are  those  that  chiefly  connect  ethics 
with  metaphysics. 

Ethical  valuations  have  important  bearings  on 
economics  and  politics ;  but  these  cannot  be  con- 
sidered here.  Nor  can  we  attempt  to  appraise 
the  signilicance  of  what  is  described  by  Nietz.sche 
as  the  ' transvaluation  of  all  values'  (Umwertung 
alter  Werli:). 

ig)  Selifihn. — A  chief  element  in  the  higher 
forms  of  religion  consists  in  a  certain  intensification 
of  the  moral  consciousness  by  its  more  delinite 
concentration  on  the  conception  of  intrinsic  value 
— as  in  such  sayings  as  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
.soul?'  (Mk  8''*).  This  intensification  is  generally 
combined  with  the  conviction  that  the  object  of 
ultimate  valuation  is  real  and  attainable.  A  con- 
viction of  this  kind  is  sometimes  based  on  a  definite 
metajihysical  doctrine.  At  other  times  it  is  based 
rather  on  some  form  of  intuition  or  of  revelation, 
or  on  the  authority  of  some  great  teacher,  or 
simply  on  the  intrinsic  force  of  the  moral  principle 
itself.  The  founders  of  religions  and  their  most 
influential  propliets  have  generally  connected  their 
teaching  with  some  doctrines  of  a  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly metaphysical  character.  l!uddhism,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  purely  ethical  form  of  religion 
I  hat  has  ever  had  an  extensive  influence,  seems  to  be 
rather  intimately  connected  with  those  Indian  forms 
of  metaphysical  construction  that  had  their  origin 
in  tho  Upanisads.  It  conceives  of  what  has  ulti- 
mate value  as  the  renlization  of  the  higlier  self,  to 
be  achieved  by  the  control  of  the  lower,  and  e.speci- 


ally  by  the  suppression  of  the  lower  forms  of  desire 
— a  process  which  is  supposed  to  be,  in  general, 
attainable  only  through  a  cycle  of  reincarnations. 
The  doctrine  of  tlie  I'j'thagoreans,  which  was 
largely  religious,  had  a  somewhat  similar  character; 
and  tiio  influence  of  Plato,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
described  as  religious,  tends,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
same  direction  ;  as  that  of  Plotinus  even  more 
definitely  does.  Christianity  was  perhaps  in  its 
origin  less  definitely  metapliysicaf ;  but  it  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  interpreted,  in  the  cour.se  of 
its  historical  development,  by  means  of  Platonic 
and  more  or  less  kindred  concejitions,  and  in  some 
of  its  more  recent  jihases  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  more  esoteric  forms  of  Buddliism.  The 
relations  have  been  thus  expressed  by  Holmes : 

*  Plato  reasoned  about  God.  Uuddlia  kept  silence  about  him. 
Clirist  made  him  tile  tlieme  of  liis  pocliy.  .  .  .  Asa  specuialive 
thinlter  he  does  not  compete  with  i^Iato.  As  a  systematic 
teacher  he  docs  noi  compete  with  Buddha.  But  as  a  source  of 
spiritual  inspiration  he  lias  no  rival'  (Creed  of  Buddha,  ad  fin.). 

The  gospel  of  love  is  the  most  inspiring,  because 
it  implies,  when  its  meaning  is  fully  developed, 
that  everything  has  value — a  more  thorough 
optimism  than  anything  that  is  involved  in  the 
Platonic  Good  or  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  (what- 
ever the  exact  interpretation  of  that  may  be).'  It 
is  sometimes  urged  that  metaphysical  and  religious 
views  of  the  cosmos,  by  representing  the  attain- 
ment of  the  moral  ideal  as  involved  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  a  certain  tendency  to  weaken  the 
moral  motive,  by  makingit  appear  that  individual 
eliort  is  unnecessary.  No  doubt  some  metaphysi- 
cal systems  have  claimed  to  advance  '  beyond 
good  and  evil ' ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some 
forms  of  religion.  But,  on  the  whole,  none  of  the 
deeper  forms  either  of  metaphysical  construction 
or  of  religious  insight  has  represented  the  ideal 
as  attainable  in  any  otlier  way  than  through  the 
individual  choice  of  what  is  best. 

LiTERATTOE. — The  literature  of  the  subject  is  so  vast  that 
onl}'  a  selection  can  be  made.  A.  E.  Taylor,  Ekmt'ntsof  ilcta- 
physics,  London,  1!)03,  gives  a  pood  general  survey.  F.  H. 
Bradley,  Airpt-arance  and  Reality'^,  do.  190S,  supplies  the 
most  reniark.ibte  of  recent  atteniiils  at  metaphysical  construc- 
tion. L.  J.  Walker,  Theories  of  Enoicledge,  do.  1910,  should 
be  consulted.  On  the  special  sui)ject  of  error,  the  essay  by  G. 
F.  Stout,  in  Personal  Idealism,  do.  1902,  is  very  valuable  ;  and 
it  should  be  supplemented  by  reference  to  B.  A.  W.  Russell, 
Philosophical  Essays,  do.  1910,  and  F.  H.  Bradley.  Essays  on 
Truth  and  lieality,  Oxford,  1914.  A.  Meinong's  views  about 
GeiienstandsUtcoric  will  be  found  in  his  I7nlersuchungen  zitr 
Gefrenstandt^theorie  und  Psycholoijie,  Leipzi;^,  1004,  and  his  (fV. 
saminelte  Abhandlun/ien,  do.  1913.  His  important  book  ITebir 
A  nnahmcn,  do.  1902,  -1910,  throws  much  lii.dit  upon  the  subject. 
On  the  various  attempts  at  nietai)bysical  construction  the 
Histories  of  Philosophy  must  be  referred  to  ;  E.  Caird,  The 
Evolution  o.f  Theology  in  the  Ureek  J'hilosophfrs,  Glasgow, 
1904,  and  *R.  Adamson,  2'he  Development  nf  Modtrn  PhitO' 
sophy,  Edinburgh,  1903,  may  be  specially  commended.  On 
some  of  the  earlier  phases  of  speculation  E.Schur6,  Lee  grands 
Initit^s*,  Paris,  1809,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, though  perhaps  some  of  his  statement*  are  too  con- 
jectural and  lack  evidence.  A.  Drews,  Plolin,  Jeua,  1907,  is 
instructive  on  a  philosopher  who  is  too  little  known.  G.  F. 
Stout.  Analytical  Psychology,  London,  1909,  indicates  the 
most  fundamental  problems  in  that  subject.  On  formal  logic 
J.  N.  Keynes,  .S'tudirs  and  Exercises  in  Formal  Logic,*  do. 
1900,  and  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Formal  Logic,  do.  1912,"  may  be 
consulted— tho  former  is  constructive,  the  latter  critical.  On 
the  foundations  of  the  more  concrete  type  of  logic  A.  Rug:e 
and  W.  Windelband,  Enciietopivdia  of  the  Philosni>hicat 
S'-ienC4!S,  do.  1913.  furnish  all  that  is  needed.  J.  M.  E. 
McTaega.rt,  Studies  in  Uegelian  Dialectic,  Cambridge,  1896, 
and  .4  C'lmmentary  on  Beg'eVs  Logic,  do.  1910,  supplies  inler- 
ewting  material,  both  for  interpretation  and  for  criticism.  B. 
Croce,  What  is  living  and  what  is  dead  in  the  Philosophy  o.f 
Ucgel,  Kng.  tr.,  London,  1915,  gives  perhaps  the  most  search- 
ing' examination  of  the  Uogclian  method.  On  malbeniatics, 
B.  A.  W.  RusscU,  Principles  of  Slathematics,  C:iinbri{Jge, 
1903,  should  certainly  be  consulted.  The  Principia  ilathe- 
matica,  Lond.->n.  1910-13.  by  the  same  writer,  in  conjunction 
with  A.  N.  Whiteheacl,  inay  be  referred  to  as  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  logical  foundations  of  the  subject  can  be 
worked  out.  J.  Ward,  Saturalistn  and  Agtiosticigm'^,  do. 
1003,  discusses  the  foundations  of  tlie  rmtui-al  sciences.  W. 
Ostwald,   I'orlesttngen  iiber  Saturphilosuphie ,  Leipzig,  1902, 

1  The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  is  well,  though  perhaps  too 
emphatically,  brought  out  by  II.  S.  Chamberlain,  i.  187-200. 
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may  also  be  specially  referred  to.  B.  Croce,  jEslhelic  as 
Science  of  Expression  and  General  Liiifjuistic,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
1909,  is  probably  the  most  instructive  of  recent  works  on  the 
basis  of  that  subject.  On  ethics  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  art.  Ethics  (by  J.  H.  Muirhead).  Tlie  conceptions  cf 
value  and  freedom  are  well  discussed  by  G.  E.  Moore,  in  his 
Ethies,  do.  1912.  The  philosophical  significance  of  the  concep- 
tion of  value  is  brousrht  out  with  great  wealth  of  illustration 
by  B.  Bosanquet  in  The  Prinnplf  of  Indicidtialitti  and  Valiie, 
do.  1912,  and  The  Valm-  and  /<  <iiny  of  the  Individual  (Gifford 
Leclvres,  1912),  do.  1913.  A.  Meinong-,  Pspchologiich-ethische 
Untersuchuniien  zur  Werth-Theorie,  Oraz,  liili,  and  C.  Ehren- 
fels,  Si/sb'm  dcr  Werlhtheorie,  Leipzig.  IS'.lT-ns,  are  also  import- 
ant on'this  subject.  The  Gifford  Lectvres  have  done  much  to 
show  the  metaphysical  foundations  of  religion.  Perhaps  E. 
Caird,  The  Erolnlion  of  Religion,  Glasgow.  1S93,  J.  Royce, 
The  World  and  the  I ndividtml,  New  York  and  London,  190U-01, 
and  J.  Ward,  The  Realm  of  Ends,  Cambridge,  1911,  are  the 
most  noteworthv,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 
The  Creed  of  Christ^,  London,  1906,  and  The  Creed  of  Eitddha, 
New  York,  190S,  by  E.  G.  A.  Holmes,  are  interesting  as 
bringing  out  the  relations  betweeti  the  two  highest  forms  of 
religion,  and  emphasizing  the  metaphysical  conceptions  that 
underlie  them.  H.  HoflFding's  emphasis  on  '  the  conservation 
of  values' as  the  fundamental  aspect  of  religion  in  his  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion,  London,  1906,  hasalso  a  very  special  interest ; 
and  80  has  the  characterization  of  '  the  free  man's  worship  '  in 
B.  Russell's  Philosophical  Essays.  The  t-eneral  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  art.  are  further  developed  in  the  artt.  Eteesitt 
and  IsFlKlTY,  in  the  writer's  articles  in  Mind,  new  ser.,  xxii. 
(1913),  'A  Sketch  of  a  Philosophy  of  Order,'  and  xxiii.  (1914), 
'  The  Meaning  of  Reality,'  and  A  Manual  of  Ethics'',  London, 
1915,  esp.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vi. "  Keference  may  also  be  made  to  artt. 
Epistemologt  and  Ereor  and  Trcth. 

J.  S.  Mackenzie. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS.  —  See     Transmigea- 


METEORS,   METEORIC    STONES.— See 

Prodigies  and  Portents. 

METHOD  (Logical).— Be.sides  tlie  ideals  proper 
to  the  concept,  the  judgment,  and  inference,  there 
are  certain  secondary  ideals  for  thought  in  general. 
These  supplement  the  primary  ideals  in  a  way  com- 
parable with  that  in  which,  according  to  the  ethics 
of  Butler,  tlie  '  adaptations  of  human  nature 
to  virtue'  supplement  the  'eternal  iitne.-ses  of 
behaviour'  which  had  been  described  by  Clarke. 
The  secondary  ideals  should  be  stated  with  definite 
reference  to  the  order  and  process  of  thinking, 
whereas  the  primary  ideals  are  descriptions  of 
truth  when  thought. 

A  wide  licence  has  been  taken  by  logical  writers 
in  articulating  method,  methodology,  and  applied 
logic  ;  and  it  is  here  proposed  tentatively  to  name 
as  secondary  ideals  .'^ystematization,  reform,  and 
development.  The  course  of  thought  must  be 
such  as  to  approach  reality  in  the  subtlety  of  its 
constituents  and  the  complexity  of  their  inter- 
connexion ;  to  reconstitute  concepts,  judgments, 
and  inferences,  in  correspondence  with  it ;  and  to 
realize  tlie  mutual  support  that  these  give  to  each 
other,  as  dealing  with  the  same  cosmos. 

Method  emerged  from  an  outworn  analytic  and 
dialectic  of  Aristotelian  origin,  and  won  a  place  in 
modem  logical  tlieory,  chiefly  through  the  use  of 
the  topic  made  by  Descartes  in  introducing  his 
reformation  of  philosophy,  and  through  the  canonic 
of  empirical  science  introduced  by  Bacon ;  and 
Kant's  sui>seqaent  definition  of  it  was  in  fair 
accordance  with  the  Cartesian  tradition  : 

*  Just  as  the  doctrine  of  elements  in  logic  has  for  its  aim  the 
conditions  of  perfectness  in  a  knowledge  related  to  an  object 
...  so,  general  methodology,  as  the  second  part  of  lou'ic,  ought 
to  treat,  in  contrast  with  it,  the  form  of  science  in  general,  or 
the  wav  to  evolve  science  from  a  diversity  of  knowledge' 
(iuji'c,  §  %). 

An  even  more  explicit  reference  to  the  course  of 
our  thinking  is  desirable,  because  only  in  some 
relation  to  ordered  sequence  can  the  ideals  of  con- 
cept, judgment,  and  inference  become  a  personal 
discipline,  and  give  not  a  mere  consciousness  oi 
'  validity '  or  of  '  fallacy,'  but  a  development  of  our 
natural  '  sense  of  method '  (cf.  .J.  Brough,  Thi: 
Study  of  Mental  Science,  London,  1903,  p.  5ff.). 
The  sense  of  jiiethod  is  an  estimate  of  the  extent 


to  which  the  several  faculties  proper  to  a  convic- 
tion have  actually  played  their  part  in  it. 

1.  Systematization.— The  most  general  impulse 
of  thinking  is  to  make  a  double  approach  to  reality, 
by  analysis  and  by  synthesis.  The  impulse  has 
been  recognized  in  various  logical  contexts  j  in 
Aristotle's  distinction  between  problems  of  reason 
or  of  essence  and  problems  of  fact  or  of  existence  ; 
in  Descartes's  rule  of  method  to  divide  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  investigation,  and  his  rule  to  conduct 
our  thoughts  in  the  order  of  simple  to  complex  ;  in 
Newton's  requirement  that  natural  philosophy 
should  proceed  from  compounds  to  ingredients, 
from  motions  to  forces,  and,  in  general,  from  effects 
to  causes,  before  explaining  phenomena  by  causes 
as  principles.  The  impulse  follows,  as  it  were,  an 
indefinitely  receding  liorizon.  There  is  neither 
simplicity  nor  complexity  that  is  final,  whether  in 
the  world  of  possible  peiceptions  or  in  the  exten- 
sions which  scientific  imagination  may  make  into 
the  imperceptible. 

'  Scientists  have  tried  to  find  it  [the  '  simple  fact ']  in  the  two 
extremes,  in  the  infinitely  great  and  in  the  infinitely  small' — 
the  astronomer  in  distances  so  great  as  to  reduce  a  star  to  a 
point,  the  physicist  in  the  atom,  the  biologist  in  the  cell  (H. 
Poincarii,  Science  and  Method,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1914,  p.  19). 

Even  simplicities  so  laboured  as  these  are  pro- 
visional, if  only  because  the  structure  of  systematic 
science  based  on  them  is  provisional. 

*  In  the  .  .  .  advance  of  science  an  uninterrupted,  but  progres. 
sive  series  of  mental  construction.' .  .  .  gives  us  au  approximate 
(but  only  approximate]  idea  of  the  inter-connected  system  of 
Reality  '"(F.  Enriques,  in  Encyclopmdia  of  Phil.  Sciences,  i.  234). 

Under  this  impulse  the  course  of  thinking  will 
lead  to  the  actualization  of  the  primary  ideals  of 
concept,  judgment,  and  inference,  but  does  not  in 
itself  commit  our  whole  nature,  as  they  do,  to 
expectation,  submission,  and  reaction.  Its  more 
immediate  end  is  reform  within  the  ideational 
content. 

2.  Reform.^Analysis  and  synthesis  provide  for 
continuous  revision  and  reconstitution  of  such 
ideational  contents  as  have  previously  been  avail- 
able for  actualizing  the  primary  ideals. 

'  Only  inasmuch  as  we  are  set  free  from  the  accidental  associa- 
tions of  ideas  formed  through  single  perceptions,  by  a  happy 
variety  of  observations  and  a  steady  attention  to  their  distinc- 
tions and  resemblances  do  v,  e  gradually  become  cognizant  of  the 
more  general  and  essential  connections,  and  our  conception  of 
things  ever  more  and  more  adequately  '  shows  the  necessary  pre- 
suppositions ot  the  understanding  'to  hold  good  in  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  of  the  actual  world '(H.  Lotze,  Microcomms, 
Enj.  tr.,  London,  18S5,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  4  (i.  23(i]). 

The  '  perceptions '  here  spoken  of  are  '  already 
permeated  with  the  results  of  sifting  critical  energj- 
of  mind,'  but  the  spirit  of  reform,  more  expressly 
than  that  of  systematization,  claims  to  pass  by  any 
warnings  from  ancient  realism  as  to  the  sanctity 
of  universals,  and  equally  by  those  of  our  modern 
pure  logic  as  to  identities,  necessities,  and  system- 
atic coherencies.  Its  claim  is  among  the  inevitable 
paradoxes  of  permanence  and  change. 

{a)  Iinhfiduation.—'Even  the  unity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, of  '  that  w  hich  is  neither  said  of  any  subject 
nor  contained  in  any  subject'  (Aristotle),  'the 
"It"  without  anything  added'  (Occam),  'the 
point  in  the  tissue  of  reality  where  it  accepts  the 
predicate  '  (Bosanquet),  may  be  newly  isolated  and 
identified.  This  unity  is  more  directly  imposed  in 
perception  and  is  more  firmly  sustained  by  social 
reference  and  consent  than  the  conceptual,  j^et 
there  still  continues  scientific  controversy  on  the 
more  optional  identities,  such  as  independent 
organs  or  organisms  in  botanical  or  zoological 
growth,  concrete  standards  of  measurement  in 
calculation  ;  and  even  as  to  whether  units  are 
possible  at  all  within  the  flow  of  psychical  life,  or 
whetlier  a  distinction  of  persons  shmild  be  made 
when  consciousness  has  become  pathologically 
discontinuous. 

(6)  Cln.tsifiration. — The  special  store  of  concepts 
embodied  in  the  language  of  a  people  or  in  technical 
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termiiiolot;.v  may  be  secu  in  course  of  reform,  as 
needs  and  circumstances  without  methodical 
nnalj-sis  modify  the  meanings  of  words.  A  more 
methoilionl  initiative  in  reform  proceeds  through 
classification  by  '  natural  kinds,'  persistent 
'species,'  'types,'  or  evolutionary  'series' — c.q., 
metals,  grasses,  temperament,  organisms.  But 
classification  can  follow  only  where  individuation 
leads  ;  and  also  our  ultimate  interests  lie  in  actual 
events,  open  to  our  influence,  rather  than  in  the 
stereotyped  possibilities  in  a  thing,  a  class,  a 
group,  or  a  series. 

(c)  Tabulation.— \V'\i\i  the  purpose  of  practical 
control  of  nature,  Bacon  urged  the  tabulation  of 
instances  of  event. 

'  Natural  and  experimental  hwtors'  is  eo  various  and  diftuse, 
that  it  confounds  and  distracts  the  understanding,  unless  it  be 
rantred  and  presented  to  view  in  a  suitable  order.  We  must 
therefore  form  Tables  and  Arran^fments  of  Instances,  in  such  a 
method  and  order  that  the  understanding  may  be  able  to  deal 
» ith  them '  {Novum  Orgauum,  ii.  10). 

If  our  dealing  with  them  is  not  by  wav  of  further 
analysis  into  the  elements  of  natural  '  form '  as 
Bacon  intended,  but  is  numerical,  the  tables 
become  '  statistics ' ;  and  statistics  may  be  summar- 
ized through  '  graphs ' :  and  the  duplication  of 
tables  into  affirmative  and  negative  may  be  avoided 
by  '  averages' ;  and  inevitable  lapses  from  accuracy 
may  be  regularized  as  '  probable  error.' 

(rf)  Rypotkesis.  —  Met  hod  can   pursue  the  syn- 
thesis of  simple  elements  required  in  judgment, 
while  still  suspending  tlie  assent  or  final  submission 
of  our  nature   to  its  necessity.      The  course  of 
thouglit  freely  varies  its  subjects  and  predicates, 
expands  each  tentative  '  form,'  '  causal  connexion,' 
or 'law'  into  exemplifications,  or  each  imagined 
'  fact '  into  natural  consequences,  and  verifies  these 
as  independently  true  or  real,  or  as  not  so.     Many 
recent  writers,    including    Jevons,   Sigwart,   and 
Bosanquet,   t«ach   that  such  a  development  and 
trial  of  ideas  is  essential  for  all  inductive  inference. 
Thus,  if  a  pencil  of  light  is  a  composite  of  vari- 
coloured rays,  and  is  passed  tlirough  a  prism,  we 
shall  see  the  spectrum  band ;  if  the  process  is  re- 
versed, we  shall  reconstitute  the  untinted  whiteness. 
If  eoliths  are  of  human  origin,  they  should  serve 
some  purpose,  and  our  ingenuity  may  discover  one. 
(c)  Colligiition. — A  hypothesis  may  command  an 
indefinite  number  of  sucu  exemplifications  or  con- 
sequences, both   already   known   and  waiting  for 
verification.     Thus  the  theory  of  elliptical  orbits 
for  planetary  motion  covered  many  planetary  posi- 
tions already   registered,  and   the  possibilities  of 
further  registrations.     This  is  the  '  colligation  of 
facts     by     means    of     appropriate     conceptions' 
(Whewell,  Novum  Organum  Renovatum,  ok.   ii. 
iv.),  or  the  discovery  of  '  types  of  order  '  (Royce,  in 
Encyc.  of  Phil.  Sciences,  i.  90)— an  achievement  of 
intelligence   which   Whewell   considers  to  be  all 
that  is  serious  in  scientific  investigation,  but  which 
Mill  considers  as  an  operation  'subsidiary   to  in- 
duction,' that  is  to  say,  to  induction  as  inference 
[Logic,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ix.  §  3,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.). 

Lotze  in  his  'pure  logic,'  and  independently  of 
'  methods  of  investigation,'  undertook  to  exhibit  a 
serial  order  of  schemata  for  judgment  and  inference, 
in  wliidi  was  shown  an  increasing  complexity  of 
conceptual  distinctness. 

'  The  various  forms  of  thought  will  be  .irranjired  in  an  ascend- 
ing series,  in  which  each  higher  member  attempts  to  makei^ood 
a  defect  In  the  preceding  one,  due  to  its  failure  to  satisfj-,  in 
regard  to  its  own  particular  problem,  the  general  impulse  of 
thought  to  reduce  coincidence  to  coherence '  {Logic,  Introd.  §  1 1). 

Thus  the  categorical  form  '  S  is  P,'  is  followed 
by  the  hypothetical,  'if  S  is  X,  it  is  P.'  The 
syllogism,  if  not  a  mere  pctitio  principii,  involves 
tlie  further  conceptions  wliich  constitute  the  induc- 
tion and  analogy  supporting  its  premisses,  and 
tiie.se,  again,  send  their  roots  into  larger  systems 
of  classification  and  explanation.    Thus  the  reform 


of  a  single  concept — e.g.,  the  atom  in  chemistry, 
the  cell  in  biology,  the  vibration  in  acoustics— may 
call  for  readjustments  throughout  increasing  com- 
plexities of  science. 

3.  Development. — But  in  method,  as  in  organic 
life,  the  whole  may  decide  the  part.  Nattire  is 
more  than  a  '  tisstie  of  uniformities,'  as  Mill 
described  it.  It  is  a  unity.  And  the  ideal  of 
development  means  that  tlie  system  of  our  think- 
ing reacts  upon  its  diversity  of  content.  In 
perceptual  observation,  historical  narrative,  and 
explanatory  conceptions  of  fact  obje<;ts  and  in- 
stances are  made  possible  by  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge as  a  whole. 

(a)  Perceptual  extensions.— Y'\e\A&  of  perception 
beyond  those  of  the  natural  senses  may  be  opened 
through  science— c.^.,  in  space  by  the  telescope 
and  microscope,  in  time  by  the  clironoscope  and 
bioscope,  in  composition  of  substances  by  the 
spectroscope  and  radioscope.  And  extensions  of 
sensitivity  lu.ay  be  supplemented  by  artificial 
mechanisms  of  record,  the  chronograph,  logograph, 
and  automatograph. 

(A)  Ilistoi-ical  interpretation.— Uecords  of  past 
events  may  be  given  new  values  by  cuniuhitive 
means  of  interpretation.  Even  mere  relics  may, 
through  a  convergence  of  interpretative  hypotheses, 
as  with  the  relics  of  prehistoric  man,  newly  dis- 
close remoter  ages  for  methodical  retrospect.  That 
our  foresight  of  events  yet  to  come  is  not  similarly 
from  time  to  time  newly  lengthened  is  connected 
with  the  fact  that  here  the  way  of  hypothesis 
cannot  be  confirmed  by  verification.  Methodical 
procedure  can  only  assume  a  number  of  alternatively 
possible  events,  and  assign  to  each  a  probability. 

(c)  Explanatory  theory.— A  given  fact  newly 
known,  or  more  fully  observed,  may  present  many 
varied  facets  for  hypothetical  explanation.  A 
chipped  flint  may  be  conceived  as  a  geological  pro- 
duct, an  elastic  molecular  substance,  a  surface 
chemically  stained,  a  contrivance  of  manufacture, 
a  tool  of  purpose.  And  on  each  facet  may  centre 
a  separate  stress  of  hypothesis.  We  may  collect 
contributory  explanations  of  fact  in  a  science  pre- 
dominantly concrete,  such  as  archaeology,  geology, 
geograpliy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  sciences  com- 
paratively or  purely  abstract,  we  may  systematize 
hypotheses  among  themselves,  as  empirical,  deriva- 
tive, or  ultimate,  making  exemplification  or  con- 
sequence inciilental  only  — e. 3.,  in  physiology, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  ethics.  But  the  deepest 
diflcrence  within  the  'form  of  science'  is  that 
between  a  priori  science,  where  exemplification  or 
consequence  flashes  into  inference  under  the  magic 
of  intuitive  construction,  described  by  Descartes, 
and  empirical  science,  wliere  the  ordered  sequence 
aims  and  waits  to  fulfil  the  primary  ideals  of  infer- 
ence in  ' .( posteriori  synthetic  judgments '  (see  artt. 
Inference  and  Logic). 

LiTKBATrRB. — See  works  mentioned  under  art.  Lo<Hc.  The 
historical  progress  may  be  followed  in  the  works  of  Aristotle 
(PosUriitr  ATUtlutics  and  Topics),  Descartes  (lleimUe,  and 
Method),  Arnauld,  Bacon,  and  Whewell  (rhiOisophji  of  Iha- 
covrrn,  London,  186(1)  as  mentiomd  ;  and  in  J.  Herschel,  I're. 
liminary  Discourse  on  the  Sluiii/  0/  Nalnyal  I'hilosophi/^, 
London,  1861 ;  W.  WheweU.  Ilisl'iry  of  Scietiti/ic  Idtas^,  do. 
1868,  and  Homm  Organtim  n<-ti,„atuiii^,do.  1868.  Of  recent 
logical  systems,  those  of  J.  S.  Mill,  R.  H.  Lotze,  C.  W.  von 
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logical  systems, --  ,    -  .  ..     ,  ,      „  ,       . 

Sigwart,  W.  Wundt,  and  J.  Venn  (Emptr^ml  l.o<ju>',  London, 
1907)  give  prominence  to  method.  Besides  the  definitely 
methwlological  books  of  Davidson.  Venn,  Jevons,  Pearson, 
and  Poincar«,  also  mentioned,  the  following  luav  be  referred 
to  on  special  topics  :  G.  C.  Lewis.  Methods  nf  Obseicalion  arid 
Reasmiing  in  politics,  IX)ndon.  I85i  ;  G.  Gore,  Art  of  Scmtifie 
Ditcomrv.  do.  1878 ;  E.  Naville,  La  Logique  de  VhyiMihi'te, 
Paris  1880;  H.  Hughes,  Theorn  of  In/tretxct,  Ix>ndoii.  1S!«; 
T  B  Strong,  and  nlliem,  Lectures  <m  the  Method  of  .Setenet, 
Oxford,  1900;  H.  Poincare,  .Sci>nc<  nnd  Hypothesis.  Eng.  tr.», 
Ixmdon,  1914  ;  F.  Enriques.  J'rol'Utiia  0/  Seirnce,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
18U  ;  J.  Royce,  'The  Principles  of  IjOgic,'  in  Eiicwlopcedia <if 
Phiioiophical  Sciences,  vol.  i.,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1913. 

J.  Beough. 
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METHODISM.— I.  History  and  polity.— 
In  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  origin,  growth,  and  leading  features 
of  t!ie  Methodism  which  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  John  Wesley.  The  Methodism  within 
the  Church  of  England  which  resulted  in  the  rise 
of  the  Evangelical  party  is  not  within  our  province 
(see  Evangelicalism). 

1.  The  rise  of  Methodism. — According  toWesley, 
the  '  lirst  rise'  of  Methodism  was  in  O.xford,  in 
November  1729  ;  the  second,  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
in  April  1736  ;  and  the  third,  in  London,  on  1st 
May  1738.  We  pass  over  tlie  Methodism  that 
found  expression  in  the  'Holy  Club'  at  O.xford, 
and  in  the  'Society'  formed  by  Wesley  inSav.anmih, 
and  strike  the  path  which  leads  to  the  origin  of 
Methodism  as  an  existing  organization.  The  date, 
1st  May  1738,  is  significant.  Wesley  had  returned 
to  England,  having  learned  many  bitter  lessons  in 
Georgia.  By  his  contact  with  the  Moravians  he 
had  been  enlightened  and  disheartened  concerning 
his  religious  experience.  He  had  learned  that, 
although  he  had  '  followed  after  the  law  of  right- 
eousness,' he  had  not  attained  to  it.  His  disappoint- 
ment at  discovering  that  he  had  been  pursuing 
a  wrong  path  was  intense.  The  Moravians  ex- 
plained his  failure  by  showing  him  that  he  had  not 
sought  righteousness  'by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by 
works.'  His  conversations  with  them  left  in  his 
mind  the  unanswered  question.  What  is  the  faith 
that  leads  to  salvation  ?  Waiting  in  London  for 
a  solution  of  the  problem  that  oaffled  him,  he 
assisted  in  forming  one  of  the  Religious  Societies 
so  numerous  at  the  time.  His  instinct  for  '  fellow- 
ship '  was  one  of  the  dominant  forces  of  his  life, 
and  e.xplains  raucli  that  happened  in  his  career. 
The  Religious  Society  which  he  joined  met  in  the 
house  of  James  Hutton.  It  owed  much  of  its 
character  to  the  advice  of  Peter  Bolder,  a  Moravian 
to  whom  Wesley  was  unspeakably  indebted  for 
spiritual  guidance.  The  Society  was  founded  on 
1st  May  1738.  Rules  were  drawn  up  for  its 
management,  and,  as  was  the  case  in  Savannah, 
the  members  of  tlie  Society  who  were  intent  on 
cultivating  a  deeper  religious  life  were  divided  into 
little  companies  called  '  bands.'  The  Society  grew, 
and  its  meeting-place  was  changed  to  a  room  in 
Fetter  Lane.  At  first  the  Society,  like  the  other  Re- 
ligious Societies,  was  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England  ;  subsequently  it  was  dominated  by  Mo- 
ravian inlluences,  and  this  connexion  was  broken. 

2.  Wesley's  spiritual  crisis. — Methodism,  as  it 
now  exists,  can  be  understood  only  by  realizing 
the  facts  concerning  the  progress  of  Wesley's  re- 
ligious experience.  By  much  conversation,  by  close 
study  of  the  NT,  by  prayer  '  without  ceasing,' 
he  advanced  from  an  intellectual  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  '  saving  faith '  to  the  under- 
standing that  comes  through  experience.  While 
he  «as  m  the  stage  of  an  ever-brightening  intel- 
lectual apprehension,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of 
'salvation  by  faith'  in  many  of  the  Ltmdon 
churches.  He  ta)ight  it  as  it  stands  in  the 
Homilies ;  but  it  was  resented  by  clergymen  and 
their  congregations,  and  the  churches  were  closed 
against  him.  In  this  way  a  policy  of  exclusion 
from  the  churches  was  commenced,  which,  after  a 
time,  profoundly  afl'ected  Wesley's  relation  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

During  this  jireliminary  stage,  ^\'esley  was  op- 
pressed with  a  'burden'  which  was  to  him  '  intoler- 
able'—the  burden  of  unpardoned  sin.  That  load 
was  lifted  on  '24111  May  1738,  in  a  '  room '  in 
-Mdersgate  Street,  the  meeting-place  of  one  of  the 
Religious  Societies. 

'  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone  tor  salvation  ;  and  an 
assurance  w.as  <;iveu  me  th.at  He  had  taken  away  i/(?/  sins,  even 
»nt?w,audsaved7jiefroni  the  law  of  sin  and  death '(./ouj-rtfl/,i.  4713). 


In  that  decisive  hour  he  entered  into  an  experi- 
ence, new  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  an  old 
experience  not  only  among  Moravians  but  also 
among  many  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  fact,  however,  that  it  had  become 
unintelligible  to  tlie  mass  of  English  Christians. 
Wesley's  '  conversion  '  tilled  him  with  the  spirit  of 
the  evangelist.  He  would  gladly  have  borne  his 
testimony  in  the  churches,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  wait  until  a  wider  sphere  opened  before  him. 

3.  Beginning  of  field-preaching. — In  April  1739 
Wesley  found  his  opportunity,  and  began  his 
evangelistic  work.  George  Whitefield,  a  member 
of  the  Oxford  '  Holy  Club,'  had  entered  into  the 
experience  of  '  conscious  salvation '  before  Wesley, 
anil  had  made  a  deep  impression  in  Bristol  by  the 
preaching  of  the  'new  doctrines."  Being  excluded 
from  the  churches,  he  went  into  the  open  air, 
and  addressed  great  crowds  of  people  in  Bristol 
and  at  Kingswood.  Having  to  leave  England  for 
America,  he  wrote  to  Wesley  asking  him  to  take 
his  place ;    Wesley  consented,  and  on  2nd  April 

1739  he  commenced  his  famous  campaign  of  '  lield- 
preachiug.'  In  addition  to  preaching  in  Bristol 
and  to  the  Kingswood  colliers,  he  got  into  close 
touch  with  the  Religious  Societies  in  the  city. 
His  genius  for  administrative  reform  found  scope 
in  them.  He  divided  them  into  'bands.'  The 
Societies  in  Baldwin  Street  and  Nicholas  Street 
so  increased  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  a 
'  Room '  for  their  accommodation.  A  site  was 
secured  near  the  Horsefair,  and  the  '  Room '  was 
opened  on  3rd  June  1739.  Afterwards  Wesley 
went  to  London  to  assist  in  composing  disputes 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Fetter  Lane  Society.  He 
again  met  Whitefield,  who,  being  detained  in  Eng- 
land, had  spent  his  time  in  preaching  to  multitudes 
in  Moorfields,  on  Kennington  Common,  and  else- 
where. Wesley  joined  him  in  his  field-preaching. 
On  11th  November  1739  he  held  a  service  amid  the 
ruins  of  '  the  King's  Foundery  of  cannon,'  a  build- 
ing near  Moorfields,  which  had  been  shattered 
by  an  explosion.  Wesley  acquired  the  site  and 
built  a  '  Room '  upon  it,  whicli  became  famous  in 
Methodist  history.  Some  avIio  indulge  in  regrets 
concerning  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from 
the  Church  of  England  point  to  the  building  of 
these  '  Rooms '  as  '  the  parting  of  the  ways  ' ; 
Methodists  m.aintain  that  it  was  the  closing  of  the 
churches  that  led  to  the  opening  of  the  '  Rooms.' 

4.  First  Wesleyan  Societies. — While  he  was  still 
a  member  of  the  Fetter  Lane  Religious  Society, 
Wesley  formed  a  Society  of  a  diflerent  type  at 
the  Foundery.  It  was  started,  probably,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  the  Mother  Society  of  Methodism.      In  July 

1740  Wesley  was  practically  excluded  from  the 
Fetter  Lane  Society.  Those  who  left  ^^'ith  him 
joined  the  Society  at  the  Foundery.  By  that  time 
Societies,  under  the  special  direction  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  existed  in  London,  Bristol,  and 
Kingswood.  In  1742  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  was 
visited  by  Charles  Wesley,  who  formed  a  Society 
there  on  the  new  pattern.  These  Societies  are 
called  by  John  Wesley,  in  the  'Rules' which  he 
drew  up  for  them  and  published  in  1743,  'The 
United  Societies,'  and  they  were  the  nucleus  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  In  the  '  Rules '  a  Society 
is  described  as  'a  company  of  men,  having  the 
form  and  seeking  the  power  of  godliness;  united 
in  order  to  ipray  togetlnr,  to  receive  the  word  of 
exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one  another  in 
love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out 
their  salvation.'  In  these  new  organizations  the 
'  band '  system  was  a  prominent  feature  ;  but,  in 
addition,  the  Societies  were  divided  into  '  classes,' 
each  containing  about  12  persons  who  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  'leader,'  not  only  for  theii 
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own  spiritual  edification,  tiut  also  that  Wesley 
miglitoe  assisted  in  liis  pustoial  supervision.  At 
first  the  leaders  visited  the  members  at  their 
houses ;  but,  that  method  provinj;  inconvenient, 
the  members  were  expeoted  to  meet  their  leader 
at  some  fixed  place,  week  by  week.  Tiie  'Rules' 
mentioned  ahove  are  still,  witli  slight  alterations, 
the  '  "eneral  rules  '  for  Methodists,  the  '  particular 
rules,  liaised  in  after  years,  being  contained  in 
the  disciplinary  'codes'  (jf  the  dift'erent  Methodist 
churches.  In  the  classes  contributions,  usually  a 
penny  a  week,  were  made  for  the  poor.  At  a  later 
date  these  contrihutions  were  given  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry,  a  special  poor-fund  being  raised 
from  other  sources.  Stewards  Avere  appointed  to 
manage  matters  of  finance,  and  the  leaders  met 
the  ministers  and  stewards  of  e.ich  Society  once 
a  week  to  pay  in  the  moneys  (bat  thej'  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  give  information  concerning  any 
member  who  was  sick  or  might  need  special 
pastoral  attention.  Out  of  these  arrangements  the 
Leaders'  Meeting  arose,  which  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Methodist  organization.  The  oversight 
of  his  Societies  weighed  heavily  on  Wesley's  mind. 
He  never  worshijiped  numerical  .success  ;  he  was 
not  content  to  gather  together  a  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  people  of  whom  lie  knew  nothing.  He 
supplemented  the  work  of  the  leaders  by  visiting 
the  members  himself  in  their  homes,  and  met  them 
once  a  quarter  in  the  classes  for  personal  conversa- 
tion on  their  religious  experience.  If  satisfied,  he 
gave  them  tickets  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Society. 

5.  Attitude  of  the  clergy. — Those  who  have 
studied  the  constitution  of  the  Religious  Societies 
will  note  the  alHnities  and  divergences  between 
them  and  the  United  Societies.  One  line  of 
divergence  was  caused  by  circumstances  which 
Wesley  deeply  regretted.  The  Religious  Societies 
were  in  close  connexion  witli  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  and  many  of  their  members  were  fre- 
quent communicants  at  the  churches.  Wesley 
would  have  gladly  preserved  this  connexion  and 
practice ;  but  such  a  course  was  made  imprac- 
ticable by  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  In  some 
places  they  arranged  among  themselves  to  repel 
the  Methodists  from  the  Lord's  Table.  In  Bristol, 
on  27th  July  1740,  Charles  Wesley  and  a  com- 
pany of  Kingswood  Methodists  were  sent  away 
from  the  s.acrament  in  Temple  Church.  Charles 
Wesley,  therefore,  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  Methodists  in  the  school  at  Kingswood 
which  had  been  built  for  the  training  of  the 
colliers'  children.  In  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  a 
similar  crisis  arose.  It  is  significant  that  in  New- 
castle the  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  the  town 
agreed  to  exclude  from  the  communion  all  who 
would  not  refrain  from  hearing  the  Wesleys. 
The  effect  of  these  exclusions,  and  of  Charles 
Wesley's  action,  was  speedily  seen.  The  Method- 
ists were  diverted  into  a  ])atli  which  gradually  but 
decisively  diverged  from  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  Enlisting-  of  lay-preachers. — Another  line  of 
divergence  from  the  practices  of  the  Religious 
Societies  must  also  be  noted.  John  Wesley's 
conversion  made  him  an  evangelist.  He  longed 
to  jirodaiin  the  go.spel  not  only  to  select  com- 
panies but  to  the  world.  His  heart  responded 
to  the  counsel  of  L.ady  Huntingdon:  '.■\ttemipt 
nothing  less  than  all  mankind '  {Joiirmd,  iii.  48, 
note  1).  Hut  how  could  that  advice  be  followecl 
by  a  man  in  his  circumstances  ?  Hia  work  taxed 
all  his  sliengtb.  Charles  Wesley  helped  him, 
especially  in  the  opening  years  of  his  mission, 
and  a  few  friendly  clergymen  gave  him  occasional 
ii^-<istance  ;  but  such  liclp  was  inadequate.  The 
double  task  of  the  pastoral  care  of  his  .Societies 


and  the  evangelization  of  the  country  was  too 
great  for  a  single  man.  I'.ut  the  way  o]>ened. 
He  had  great  skill  in  discovering  and  using  the 
working-powers  of  laymen,  and  be  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  order  of  lay-preachers 
who  shared  witli  him  the  hard.shiiis  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  work.  In  1738  .and  1739  laymen  had 
preached  with  his  consent,  but  the  order  of  lay- 
preachers  is  usually  considered  to  <late  from  1740. 
The  iniijortance  of  this  step  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. The  lay-preachers  were  divided  into  'itiner- 
ants,' 'half-itinerants,'  and  'local  preucher.s.'  They 
first  abandoned  their  business  and  gave  themselves 
entirely  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  evangelist, 
under  Wesley's  personal  sujiervision.  For  that 
work,  .'it  the  beginning,  they  got  no  pay  ;  later 
on  a  small  sum  was  given  them  ;  but  many  years 
elapsed  licfore  they  were  rescued  from  the  pinch 
of  poverty.  Assisted  by  them,  Wesley  went  out 
'  to  reform  the  nation,  particularly  the  Church, 
and  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness  over  the  land  ' 
(Minutes  of  Conference,  i.  446).  Wesley's  work 
as  an  evangelist,  an  educationalist,  a  philan- 
thropist, a  social  reformer,  and  a  pioneer  in 
enterprises  that  have  deejjly  att'ected  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nation  must  be  passed  over  here. 
Some  idea  of  the  toils  of  himself,  his  preachers, 
and  those  who  were  associated  with  them  in  his 
Societies  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that, 
when  he  died  in  1791,  there  were  136,622  members 
in  the  Methodist  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Dominions, 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

7.  Institution  of  the  Conference.— It  is  now 
necessaiy  to  indicate  certain  facts  which  have 
determined  the  character  of  modern  Methodism. 
While  Wesley  was  '  the  head  of  his  order,'  and 
spoke  the  last  word  in  matters  of  administration, 
he  thoroughlj'  belie\ed  that  there  is  safety  in  '  a 
multitude  of  counsellors.'  He  consulted  the  bands, 
the  leaders,  and  persons  of  ex|ierience  in  his  So- 
cieties, but  the  chief  evidence  of  his  reliance  ou 
the  counsel  of  others  is  to  be  seen  in  the  confer- 
ences which  he  held  with  the  clergy  who  helped 
him,  and  with  his  la3'-preachers.  He  also  as- 
sembled the  stewards  at  intervals  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  conversed  with  them 
on  financial  and  spiritual  subjects.  Out  of  his 
annual  conferences  with  the  clergy  and  lay- 
jireachers,  with  whom  lay-officers  of  the  Society 
were  sometimes  associated,  arose  '  the  Yearly 
Conference  of  the  People  called  Methodists.'  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  the  vagueness  of  this 
description  of  the  Conference  was  seen  to  be  a 
danger.  The  jiower  to  appoint  preachers  to  the 
numerous  chapels  that  had  been  built  would 
revert  after  Wesley's  death  to  the  Conference  so 
inadequately  described.  To  meet  this  contin- 
gency, on  28th  Feb.  1784  Wesley  signed  a  Deed 
Poll  explaining  the  words  '  the  Yearly  Confer- 
ence of  the  People  called  Methodists,  and  de- 
claring '  what  iiersons  .ire  inembcrs  of  the  said 
Conference,  ami  how  the  .succession  and  identity 
thereof  is  to  be  continued.'  One  hundred  '  preachers 
and  expounders  of  God's  Holy  Word'  then  'under 
the  care  of  and  in  connexion  with '  Wesley  were 
declared  to  be  the  Conference,  and  they  and  their 
successors,  to  be  cho.sen  in  the  manner  laid  down  in 
the  Deed,  were  'forever' to  be  'the  Conference  of  the 
People  called  Methodists.'  This  Deed  Poll  received 
decisive  confirmation  in  183.'5,  when  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  upheld  its  validity 
in  trials  which  took  place  in  their  courts.  In  his 
judgment  the  Vice-Chancellor  affirmed  that  theCon 
ference  had  been  '  the  supreme  Icgislatis'c  and  execu- 
tive body'  in  McHindisin  since  the  dcatli  of  We-iley. 

The  Confeience  in  A\'csleys  day  was  more  than 
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a  consultative  assembly.  It  took  complete  over- 
sight of  pieaclievs  and  people.  It  kept  an  eye  on 
the  moral  cliaiinter  and  doftrinal  beliefs  of  the 
preachers,  and  stationed  them  in  their  Circuits. 
We  shall  accentuate  only  one  part  of  its  functions. 
In  the  form  of  '  Model  Deed  for  the  settlement 
of  chapels  then  called  '  Preaching  Houses,'  pub- 
lished first  in  1763,  a  clause  appears  which  con- 
stitutes Wesley's  Notes  upon  the  New  Testament 
and  his  four  volumes  of  Scrmoihi  as  the  standard 
by  which  trustees  were  to  judge  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  preachers  appointed  by  the  Conference. 
We  may  also  add  that  the  rights  of  trustees  were 
strengthened  by  the  clause  in  ^\■esley's  Deed  Poll 
which  provided  that,  with  the  exception  of  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Conference  might 
not  appoint  a  preacher  to  the  same  chapel  for  more 
than  three  years  successively. 

8.  Provision  for  the  sacraments. — One  other 
point  remains  to  be  considered  at  this  stage.  The 
question  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
to  the  Societies  had  to  be  settled.  The  bulk  of 
the  Methodist  people  would  not  go  to  the  parish 
churches  for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  provision  for  its  administration  in  their  own 
chapels  was  urgently  desired.  In  November  1778 
Wesley  opened  his  new  chapel  in  City  Road, 
London.  In  that  chapel  the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered as  they  had  been  in  some  of  the  other 
Methodist  chapels  in  London  and  the  countiy. 
Wesley  was  piessed  to  extend  similar  privileges 
to  the  rest  of  his  Societies.  He  saw,  however, 
that,  if  he  yielded,  he  would  have  to  qualify  and 
appoint  some  of  his  lay-preachers  to  administer 
the  sacraments  ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  such  appoint- 
ment necessitated  ordination.  Time  and  circum- 
stances led  him  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  In 
1769  he  had  sent  two  of  bis  lay-preachers  to  New 
York  to  direct  the  work  which  had  been  begun 
there  by  certain  Methodist  local  preachers.  The 
work  in  Ama^'ica  proved  very  successful,  but  the 
War  of  Independence  gave  it  a  new  complexion. 
The  Anglican  clergy  were  scattered,  and  many  of 
the  Methodists  had  been  without  the  sacraments 
for  years.  The  Americans  would  have  solved  the 
difhculty  by  ordaining  a  sufficient  number  of  their 
lay-preachers,  but  Francis  Asbury,  who  had  been 
sent  out  as  a  preacher  from  England  by  Wesley, 
checked  this  movement  and  advised  that  Wesley 
should  be  consulted.  Wesley  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  he,  as  a  presbyter,  had  the  power  to 
ordain  other  presbyters ;  but  he  hesitated  to  do 
so.  In  17S4  the  American  crisis  became  acute ; 
so,  after  much  thought,  he  appointed  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke,  a  clergyman  who  acted  with  him,  and  Francis 
Asbury  as  'superintendents'  in  N.  America,  and 
two  other  preachers  as  'elders.'  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Asbury,  who  was  in  America,  these 
preachers  were  set  apart  by  Wesley,  assisted  by 
other  presbyters  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the 
imposition  of  hands.  In  this  way  the  American 
difficulty  was  met,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches,  which  now  number  their  membership 
by  millions,  entered  on  their  remarkable  career. 
Wesley  afterwards  ordained  preachers  for  Scot- 
land and  for  Foreign  Mission  stations.  At  last 
he  took  a  still  more  decisive  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  1788  he  ordained  Alexander  Mather 
'deacon,'  'elder,'  and  'superintendent,'  and  in  1789 
he  ordained  Henry  Moore  and  Thomas  Rankin 
'  presbyters,'  empowering  them  to  administer  the 
sacraments  in  England.  He  exhorted  them  to 
maintain  as  close  an  association  as  possible  with 
the  Established  Church ;  but,  when  that  associa- 
tion was  no  longer  practicable,  they  were  to 
proceed  to  confer  on  other  preachers  the  ' orders ' 
which  they  had  received  {see  Proc.  Weshyan  Hist. 
Society,  ix.  145-154). 


9.  Influence  of  Charles  Wesley. — John  Wesley 
is  justly  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  we  have,  in  the  main,  dwelt  on  his 
actions  in  describing  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  United  Societies.  It  would  be  unpardon- 
able, however,  if  we  failed  to  emphasize  the  ser- 
vices of  his  brother,  Charles  Wesley.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  '  Revival '  he  was  a  daring  and 
successful  evangelist,  facing  the  violence  of  mobs 
and  rivalling  his  brother  in  the  .•^cti^■ities  of  the 
wandering  preacher's  life.  Later  he  settled  down 
in  Bristol,  and  then  in  London,  and  his  itinerant 
work  was  restricted.  Bnt  his  influence  as  a  hymn- 
writer  was  strong,  and  it  is  still  felt  not  only 
in  Methodism  but  throughout  the  Protestant 
Churches.     He  died  on  •29th  March  1788. 

10.  Events  following  Wesley's  death. — John 
Wesley  died  on  '2nd  March  1791.  His  death  pro- 
duced a  dangerous  crisis.  Many  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  Methodist  Societies  would 
fall  in  pieces.  Their  stability  had  been  secured, 
in  great  jiart,  by  his  firm  and  reasonable  auto- 
cracy. VVas  that  autocracy  to  be  exercised  by 
a  successor  ?  The  answer  was  in  the  negative. 
Then  how  was  the  supervision  to  be  maintained 
which  he  had  exercised  over  preachers  and  people 
during  the  intervals  between  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Conference?  The  Conference  gave  the 
answer  by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  Districts, 
each  containing  a  small  number  of  Circuits,  the 
preachers  in  which,  being  formed  into  committees, 
were  answerable  to  the  Conference  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Methodist  discipline.  The  functions 
of  these  Committees  were  enlarged  from  time  to 
time,  and  chairmen,  appointed  by  the  Conference, 
were  placed  over  them.  This  arrangement  has 
been  greatly  developed  in  more  modern  times. 
The  Committees  have  grown  into  District  Synods, 
which  exercise  great  influence  in  the  administration 
of  Methodism. 

After  Wesley's  death  the  demand  for  the  sacra- 
ments became  urgent.  The  party  most  favourable 
to  the  Church  of  England  was  first  in  the  field 
and  issued  manifestos  against  administration  by 
the  preachers.  These  provoked  replies,  and  a 
controversy  on  the  subject  was  continued  until 
1795,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  Conference  and  the  representatives  of  the 
trustees  of  chapels.  This  arrangement,  contained 
in  the  '  Plan  of  Pacification,'  led  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  in  all  Methodist  chapels. 
As  to  ordination,  it  was  decided  that  the  reception 
of  a  preacher  into  '  full  connexion  with  the  Con- 
ference '  should  carry  with  it  the  right  of  ad- 
ministration without  ordination  by  imposition  of 
hands.  In  the  case  of  Foreign  Jlissionaries  an 
exception  was  made,  and  they  were  ordained  as 
in  the  time  of  Wesley.  In  1836  the  Conference 
determined  that  all  its  ministers  should  be  ordained 
by  the  imposition  of  hands. 

11.  'Plan  of  Pacification.' — Another  subject  of 
cardinal  importance  pressed  for  settlement.  Tlie 
question  had  to  be  answered,  Who  shall  possess 
the  predominant  ruling  power  of  Methodism  ?  The 
country,  at  the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  was  agi- 
tated by  the  discussions  which  had  accompanied 
the  American  War  of  Independence  and  the  French 
Revolution.  The  doctrine  of  '  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people'  fascinated  many  minds,  and  led  to  a 
strong  wish  on  the  part  of  some  to  introduce  into 
Methodism  a  democratic  form  of  government.  But 
the  most  serious  contest  was  between  the  claims  of 
the  Conference  and  of  the  trustees  of  ch.ipels.  That 
contest  was  settled,  for  the  time  being,  by  the 
'  Plan  of  Pacification '  and  by  certain  regulations 
that  were  passed  at  the  Leeds  Conference  of  1797. 
In  these  documents  we  find  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  which  still  govern  the  Mother  Church  of 
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.hodism.  I  he  pastoral  f 
was  safefiuarded  ;  but  it,s  exercise  was  limited  by 
(ijivint;  to  tlie  Leaders'  Meeting  additional  rifjlils, 
as  representiii};  the  Societies,  while  matters  of 
linauce  were  placed  more  completely  >inder  the 
control  of  the  Circuit  Quarterly  Meetings  in  which 
laymen  predominated.  Thus,  in  1795  and  1797, 
was  instituted  that  rcnuirkablo  '  balance  of  jiowor ' 
which  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  system  of  MothoJisni. 
The  settlement  was  almost  universally  approved. 
Out  of  a  membership  of  nearly  100,000,  about  5000 
persons  who  were  desirous  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government  united  themselves  into  a  Society  under 
the  leadership  of  William  Thom  and  Alexander 
Kilhani,  and  became  the  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

12.  Connexional  system  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism.— Speaking  of  Methodism  in  the  present  time, 
we  may  say  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Churcli, 
the  mother  church  of  the  Metliodists,  has  pursued 
its  course  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  John 
Wesley.  The  Connexional  system  is  intact.  The 
Circuits  consist  of  the  several  Societies  within 
their  boundaries,  the  Districts  are  composed  of  the 
Circuits  in  their  areas,  and  '  the  Connexion '  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  Societies,  Circuits,  and  Dis- 
tricts in  those  countries  in  which  Methodism  is 
established  in  association  with  the  Conference. 
This  great  organization  is  kept  together  by  the 
unifying  power  of  the  Conference.  Every  attemjit 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  'Circuit  independency' 
has  been  successfnlly  resisted.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  describe  minutely  the  organization  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism.  It  is  the  result  not  only  of 
the  work  of  Wesley,  but  of  the  continuance  of  his 
work,  done  in  his  spirit,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  since  his  death.  Vi'e  may  briefly  note  some 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Conference  since  the  Deed  Poll  was  signed  in  1784. 
The  specific  naming  of  the  100  preachers  wlio 
composed  the  Conference  produced  excitement  and 
ill-feeling,  especially  among  preachers  who  were 
not  nominated  in  the  Deed.  In  1791  the  Confer- 
ence, in  accordance  with  Wesley's  request  ('onveyed 
in  a  letter,  resolved  that  all  preachers  who  were 
'in  full  connexion'  should  enjoy  every  privilege 
that  the  members  of  the  Conference  enjoyed.  That 
resolution  almost  completely  allaj'ed  the  ill-feeling 
that  had  been  excited. 

13.  Lay-representation  and  the  constitution  of 
Conference. — The  action  of  the  Conference  in  1876, 
however,  is  of  still  greater  interest.  Although  no 
alteration  can  be  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
Conference  created  by  Wesley's  Deed  Poll,  save  by 
process  of  civil  law,  it  has  been  found  po.ssilile 
to  a.ssociate  laymen,  as  well  as  ministers,  with 
'the  Hundred.'  The  Conference,  which  assembles 
annually  towards  the  end  of  Julj',  now  meets  in 
two  Sessions.  Its  representative  Session  is  held 
first,  and  consists  of  300  ministers  and  300  laymen. 
The  resolutions  they  pass  are  made  valid  by  the 
confirming  vote  of  the  '  Legal  Conference.'  .Some 
of  the  laj'-representatives  are  chosen  by  the  minis- 
ters and  laymen  present  at  the  preceding  Con- 
ference ;  but  the  greater  number  are  elected  by 
the  separate  vote  of  the  laymen  assembled  in  the 
representative  Sessions  of  tlie  District  Synods  held 
in  May.  Those  Sessions  have  been  much  enlarged, 
not  only  by  the  inclusion  of  many  la3'men  who  are 
members  of  District  sub-Committees,  but  also  by 
the  addition  of  the  representatives  of  the  Circuit 
Quarterly  Meetings,  which,  in  their  turn,  have 
been  greatly  enlarged  through  alterations  inatle  in 
the  comiiosition  of  the  Leaders'  Meetings.  The 
most  striKing  of  the  alterations  in  the  Leaders' 
Meetings  is  the  addition  to  them  of  persons  elected 
by  the  Society  Meeting  in  each  iilace  to  represent 
the  members  of  the  Society.  The  votes  for  the 
laymen  and  the  duly  qualified  women  cho.sen  to 


attend  the  Conference  represent  a  wide  constit- 
uency. As  there  is  a  permanent  ministerial 
element  in  the  Kepresenlative  .Session  of  the 
Conference  consisting,  for  instance,  of  members 
of  'the  Hundred,'  there  is  also  a  permanent  lay 
element.  It  is  i:omposed  of  the  lay  treasurers  of 
certain  funds,  along  with  4S  laymen  elected  by  the 
votes  of  ministers  and  l;iymen  present  at  the  Con- 
ference. One-third  of  this  nnmlier  retire  annually, 
and  are  not  eligible  for  immediate  re-election.  In 
the  Representative  Session  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  (iO  members  of  the  Hundred  will  bo  present, 
a  quorum  of  40  being  necessary  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  according  to  the  Deed  Poll.  To  these 
are  added  .several  ministerial  oflicials,  such  as 
chairmen  of  Districts  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Hundred,  8  representatives  of  foreign  missionaries, 
and  others.  The  rest  of  the  300  ministers  are 
chosen  Ijj'  the  votes  of  the  ministers  in  the  Pastoral 
Session  of  each  Synod  in  Great  liritain,  the  num- 
ber of  ministerial  and  lay-reiiresentatives  being 
governed  by  the  principle  of  proi)ortion  of  members 
of  Society  in  the  several  Districts.  The  Repre- 
sentative Session  of  the  Conference  deals  with  all 
questions  in  which  the  expenditure  of  money  is 
involved,  and  reviews  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittees of  ministers  and  laymen  th.it  have  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  several  Church  'Departments' 
during  the  year.  New  legislation  may  also  be 
proposed  on  subjects  within  the  lu-ovince  of  the 
Session,  but  such  new  legislation  is  not  conlirmed 
until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Representative 
Sessions  of  the  Districts  for  consideration  and 
report. 

At  the  close  of  the  Representative  Session  the 
Pastoral  Session  is  held.  This  consists  of  the 
'  Legal  Hundred,'  the  ministers  who  have  been 
members  of  the  Representative  Session  that  year, 
and  other  ministers  who  have  received  the  permis- 
.sion  of  their  .Synods  to  attend.  When  the  scheme 
of  lay-representation  was  adopted,  it  was  agreed 
that  all  questions  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  the 
stationing  of  ministers  should  be  reserved  to  the 
Pastoral  Session,  as  also  the  management  of  the 
Book  Room,  the  great  publishing  department  of 
Methodism.  The  Pastoral  Session  exercises  strict 
discipline  over  the  ministers  of  the  Connexion,  and 
.also  considers  all  ajipeals  in  cases  of  discipline 
affecting  members.  The  Circuit  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings have  a  right  to  memorialize  the  Conference, 
in  both  its  sessions,  on  Connexional  subjects,  and 
to  propose  alterations  in  Methodist  rules  and  regu- 
lations. When  '  i)r(ivisional  legislation  '  is  passed 
by  the  Conference  in  its  Pastoral  Session,  that 
legislation  has  to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Districts  when  assembled  in 
the  Pastoral  Session  of  the  Synods. 

14.  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. — The  work  of 
Methodism  has  always  Ijeen  deemed  of  greater 
importance  than  its  machinery.  The  wide-spread 
character  of  that  work  may  lie  judged  from  the 
Afiniites  of  Conference  annually  published.  The 
work  of  the  Home  and  the  Foreign  Missionaiy  de- 
partments is  worthy  of  special  consideration.  In 
recent  years  the  evangelistic  campaign  has  been 
quickened  by  the  erection  of  large  Mission  Halls  in 
some  of  the  jirincipal  towns  of  England.  The 
example  of  renewed  evangelistic  enterprise  in  Wes- 
leyan Methodism  lias  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Churches  of  Great  Hritain  and  other  countries. 
The  Foreign  Missionary  work  of  Methodism  dates 
from  171)9.  The  work  gradually  increased.  In 
1785  ajipointments  in  tlie  United  States,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Antigua  appear  in  the 
Minutes  vf  Cimference.  Working  in  connexion 
with  the  Conference,  Coke  was  the  leading  spirit 
of  Methodist  Foreign  Missionary  enterpri.se  until 
his  death  in  1813.     In  that  year  the  work  became 
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more  completely  organized,  and  the  present  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  formed. 
In  estimating  the  importance  of  the  work  done  hy 
that  Society,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  its  present 
operations  are  carried  ou  in  a  field  that  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  area  once  occupied.  Independent 
and  affiliated  Conferences  formed  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  France,  S.  Africa,  and  Australia 
have  taken  over  almost  all  the  work  which  was 
begun  by  the  British  Conference  in  the  several 
countries  mentioned. 


the  Eastern  Section,  6,794,471,  and,  in  the  Western 
Section,  25,934,076,  making  a  total  of  32,728,547. 

The  statistical  tables  show  that  there  are  many 
separate  Jlethodist  Churches  in  the  world.  It 
must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  divisions 
that  have  occurred  have  not  been  caused  by 
doctrinal  diH'erences  ;  in  almost  all  cases  they  have 
arisen  fi-om  varying  oijinions  concerning  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  and  administration.  In  the 
Western  Section  the  'colour  question'  has  had  an 
influence  on  the  number  of  churches. 


I.  OHUKCHES  OF  THE  EASTERN  SECTION. 


Ohoschiis. 

Hiaisters. 

Local 
preachers. 

Members 
and  pro- 
bationers. 

Churches. 

Sunday 
Schools. 

Sunday 
School 
officers. 

Sunday 
School 
scholars. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

Wesleyan  Methodist    . 
Primitive  Methodist    . 
United  Metliodist 
Irish  Methodist    . 
Wesleyan  Reform  Union 
Independent  Jlethodist 
French  Metho.list 
S.  African  Methodist  . 
Australasian  Methodist 

3,066 

1,192 

896 

244 

21 

414 

40 

263 

1,069 

24,836 

16,241 

6,239 

628 

620 

"84 
6,797 
4,701 

064,958 

211,691 

165,722 

29,648 

8,368 

8,769 

1,690 

117,146 

150,890 

12,642 

5,136 

3,021 

398 

196 

159 

124 

3,930 

6,664 

9,428 

4,176 

2,374 

353 

179 

157 

70 

78S 

4,021 

139,099 

59,338 

42,656 

2.682 

2,746 

3,051 

225 

2,893 

23,086 

1,094,950 

463,821 

317,657 

26,834 

21,754 

27,703 

2,456 

39,329 

218,170 

Total  for  Eastern  Section 

,1910 

7,194 

69,046 

1,358,880 

32,059 

21,546 

275,676 

2,211.674 

II.  CHURC 

HES  OF  THE  WESTERN  SECDTION. 

CHtmCHES. 

Ministers. 

Local 
preachers. 

Members. 

Churches. 

Sunday 
Schools. 

Sunday 
School 
otHoers. 

Sunday 
School 
scholars. 

1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

Methodist  Episcopal    . 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South) 

Methodist  Church,  Canada 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 
(Zion) 

Methodist  Protestant  . 

Coloured  5iethodist  Episcopal    . 

Free  Methodist    .... 

Wesleyan  Methodist    . 

Primitive  Methodist    . 

Union  American  Methodist  Epi- 
scopal 

African  Union  Methodist  Pro- 
testant 

Congregational  Methodist  . 

Congregational  Methodist  (Col- 
oured) 

New  Congregational  Methodist  . 

Zion  Union  Apostolic  (Coloured) 

Independent  Methodist 

Reformed  Methodist  . 

Reformed  Methodist  Union  Epi- 
scopal (Coloured) 

British  Methodist  Episcopal  (Col- 
oured) 

Japan  Methodist 

Total  for  Western  Section,  1910 

20,755 
7,877 

2,656 
6,774 
3,488 

1,362 
2,901 
1,122 

698 
72 

138 

200 

337 
6 

69 
63 
2 
18 
40 

20 

1S8 

14,718 
4,684 

2.589 
6,302 
3,024 

490 

6,194 

802 

192 

93 

6 

81 

3,489,096 
1,883,043 

340,091 
606,106 
547,216 

188,437 

234,721 

32,112 

19,178 

7,407 

18,600 

4,000 

16,629 
319 

1,782 
3,059 
1,161 

357 
4,000 

700 

12,322 

30,305 
16,457 

3,672 
5,630 
3,298 

2,390 
2,867 
1,163 

571 
98 

256 

125 

333 
6 

35 
45 
2 
11 
68 

21 

107 

36,590 
15,980 

3,67S 
6,695 

2,123 

3,011 

1,164 

491 

95 

78 

66 

182 

27 
36 

"64 

18 

300 

374,118 
127,761 

36,603 
39,310 

17,812 

12,044 

7,662 

2,523 

1,611 

481 

441 

1,146 

143 

212 

"204 

126 

1,160 

3,679,999 
1,337,108 

340,897 
316,000 

141,899 

219,999 

44,275 

21,211 

12,900 

3,372 

6,266 

8,785 

1,298 
1,608 

i',792 
26,826 

48,614 

39,075 

7.409,736 

67,438 

68,578 

023,140 

6,062,135 

Note.— The  returns  for  local  preachers  and  tor  Sunday  Schools  are  in  some  instances  incomplete. 
III.  SUMMARY  OF  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  SECTIONS. 


Eastern  Section 

Western  Section 

7,194 
48,614 

69,046 
39,075 

1,358,880 
7,409,736 

32,069 
67,438 

21,646 

68,678 

275,676 
623,146 

2,211,674 
6,062,135 

Total       .... 

66,808 

98,121 

8,708,616 

99,497 

90,124 

898,722 

8,273,809 

1 

IS-  statistics  of  world  Methodism. — It  is  only 
at  the  decennial  meetings  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference, when  representatives  of  the  Methodist 
Churches  in  both  hemispheres  meet,  that  an  idea 
of  the  wide-spread  influence  of  Methodism  can  be 
gained.  Those  Conferences  were  instituted  in  1881, 
the  latest  bein^  held  in  Toronto  in  1911.  The 
carefully  compiled  statistics  presented  to  that 
Conference  speak  for  themselves. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  members  and  adherents 
of  the  Methodist  Churches,  in  1910,  numbered,  in 


There  is  one  Church,  bearing  the  Methodist 
name,  which  is  not  represented  in  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  —  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Church.  Its  history  and  organization  shonld  be 
studied  in  Williams's  valuable  book  (  Welsh  Calvin- 
istic Methodism).  The  Church  is  closely  connected 
in  origin  with  Whiteticld's  work  in  Wales.  The 
doctrinal  diflerence,  indicated  in  its  title,  suggests 
a  reason  for  its  unique  position  among  Methodist 
Churches. 

i6.  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. —The  success 
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of  Methodism  in  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  remarkable.  We  have  mentioned  some  facts 
concerning  its  origin  in  1769,  and  tlie  action  of 
Wesley  in  ordaining  Coke  as  a  Superintendent, 
and  two  other  preachers  as  presbyters,  in  1784. 
Wlien  Coke  arrived  in  America,  he  ordained 
Francis  Asbury  as  a  Superintendent.  Asbury's 
work  and  influence  have  left  a  deep  mark  on 
Methodism  in  the  United  States.  Like  Wesley, 
he  was  a  man  of  high  spiritual  tone.  He  rivalled 
Wesley  in  evangelistic  enterprise,  and  gathered 
.irounil  him  men  who  possessed  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  the  pioneer  preacher.  The  War  of 
Independence  had  made  the  whole  country  the 
sphere  of  the  most  enterprising  Evangelism.  In 
settled  towns,  in  clusters  of  huts,  in  lonely  back- 
woods, the  Methodist  preacher  became  a  familiar 
figure,  as  ho  prea<-lied  and  formed  and  visited  his 
little  Societies.  The  growth  of  the  churches  in 
the  immense  areas  in  Avhicli  the  pioneers  worked 
necessitated  the  helpful  supervision  not  only  of  tlie 
Superintendents  but  also  of  '  Presiding  Elders,' 
who  rode  hither  and  thither,  constantly  giving  in- 
spiration and  guidance  to  the  scattered  evangelists 
and  churches.  For  a  considerable  time  the  work 
was  carried  on  in  close  connexion  with  the  British 
Conference,  and  on  lines  similar  to  tliose  followed 
in  England.  A  Conference  was  held  in  the  States 
in  1773,  at  which  time  there  were  6  Circuits,  10 
preachers,  and  160  members.  From  these  small 
beginnings  American  Methodism  has  advanced  to 
its  present  position. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  occupy  the 
chief  positions  among  the  Methodist  Churches  of 
the  United  States.  They  separated  in  1844,  in 
consequence  of  discussions  which  involved  the 
question  of  slavery.  We  may  refer  to  some  of 
the  constitutional  arrangements  of  the  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  members  of  the  Church 
are  divided  into  local  Societies,  one  or  more  of 
which  constitute  a  '  pastoral  charge.'  A  quarterly 
conference  is  organized  in  each  '  pastoral  charge.' 
The  'travelling  preachers'  throughout  the  States 
are  members  of  their  several  Annual  Conferences, 
the  sessions  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  attend. 
In  addition  to  the  ministerial  Annual  Conferences, 
a  General  Conference  is  held  every  four  years  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  all  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences in  the  States.  It  consists  of  pastors  and  lay- 
delegates,  the  admission  of  the  latter  into  the 
General  Conference  dating  from  1872.  The  minis- 
terial delegates  are  elected  by  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences, each  of  which  is  entitled  to  one  delegate  at 
least.  The  General  Conference  fixes  the  ratio  of 
representation  and  the  manner  of  election.  Every 
four  years  a  Lay  Electoral  Conference  is  consti- 
tuted witliin  the  bounds  of  each  Annual  Conference 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  constitutional  changes 
to  be  suomitted  to  the  General  Conference,  which 
is  the  supreme  legislative  assembly.  The  Lay 
Electoral  Conference  is  composed  of  lay-members, 
one  from  each  pastoral  charge,  chosen  by  the  lay- 
members  of  each  charge  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Conference  has 
determined.  Each  Lay  Electoral  Conference  is 
entitled  to  elect  as  many  lay-delegates  to  the 
General  Conference  as  there  are  ministerial  dele- 
gates from  the  Annual  Conference.  In  the 
General  Conference  the  'General  Superintendents,' 
as  the  bishops  are  called  in  the  Discipline  of  the. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  preside  in  such  order 
as  they  determine ;  but,  if  no  General  Superin- 
tendent is  present,  the  Conference  elects  one  of 
its  other  members  to  preside  pro  tempore.     The 

Sresence  of  two-thirds  of   the  whole  number  of 
elegates  constitutes  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business.     The  General   Conference  elects   by 


ballot  as  many  General  Superintendents  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  from  among  the  '  Travelling 
Elders,'  as  the  former  Presiding  Elders  are  now 
called.  The  Conference  has  full  jjower  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  Church,  under  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  laid  down  in  the 
Discipline.  The  principal  restrictions  are  that  it 
ciinnot  revoke,  alter,  or  change  the  Articles  of 
Religion,  which  were  prepared  by  ,John  Wesley, 
and  which  lirst  appeared  in  The  Sunday  Service  of 
the  Methodi.its  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
published  in  1784.  Nor  can  the  General  Confer- 
ence establish  any  new  standards,  or  rules  of 
doctrine,  contrary  to  the  present  existing  and 
establi-shed  standard.s.  In  addition,  it  cannot 
change  or  alter  any  jjart  or  rule  of  government  so 
as  to  do  away  witii  episcopacy  or  destroy  the  plan 
of  General  Supcrintendency.  It  is  also  unable  to 
revoke  or  cha!"";e  the  'General  Rules'  of  the 
Church.  Those  '  Rules '  are,  ^ith  slight  variations, 
the  'Rules  of  the  Society  of  the  People  called 
Methodists,'  as  drawn  up  by  John  Wesley  in  1743. 
As  to  the  procedure  of  the  General  Conference,  the 
Discipline  shows  that,  in  voting,  the  mini  ters  and 
laymen  vote  together ;  but  it  is  provided  that  a 
separate  vote  'by  orders'  may  be  taken  on  any 
question  when  it  is  requested  by  one-third  of  either 
order  of  delegates  present  and  voting.  In  all  cases 
of  separate  voting  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
orders  is  required  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
measure.  If  the  proposal  concerns  a  change  of 
the  constitution,  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the 
General  Conference  is  required.  Such,  in  bare 
outline,  is  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  the  book  of  Doitrines  and  Discipline 
(1912).  In  J.  II.  Rigg's  Comparative  View  of 
Church  Organisations  there  is  a  chapter  on 
American  Episcopal  Methodism  which  contains 
important  information  enabling  the  student  to 
compare  the  constitution  of  the  Mother  Church  of 
Great  Britain  with  that  of  the  Methodist  Churches 
in  the  United  States.  For  many  years  the  visits 
of  fraternal  delegates,  representing  the  Conferences 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  America,  have 
served  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  Methodists  of  the  two  countries.  The  American 
Methodists  hold  a  conspicuous  position  among  the 
Churches  devoted  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 

17.  Early  secessions. — We  have  mentioned  the 
first  important  Methodist  secession  in  England, 
taking  place  in  1797.  As  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  is  now  part  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  its  original 
constitution.  In  1810  a  small  Society,  numbering 
10  members,  was  formed  by  Hugh  Bourne  in 
Staffordshire,  and  became  the  germ  of  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Church.  In  1815  a  Society,  con- 
sisting of  22  persons,  was  formed  by  William 
O'Bryan  in  Devonshire  out  of  which  arose  the 
Bible  Christian  Church.  The  reasons  for  the  in- 
stitution of  these  two  Societies  were  similar.  In 
the  former  case  Hugh  Bourne  and  William  Clowes, 
ttto  earnest  evangelists,  were  indis|)osed  to  submit 
to  the  restrictions  of  Methodist  discipline  and 
manner  of  work.  They  sought  and  found  a  spliere 
in  which  they  could  have  a  larger  freedom.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  agitate  the  Church  froni  which 
they  were  separated.  They  gathered  their  mem- 
ber.s  out  of  the  neglected  classes,  and  displayed  in 
their  work  much  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  Methodism. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  William  O'Bryan,  the 
founder  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church. 

18.  Primitive  Methodist  Church. — Next  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Methodists 
hold  the  strongest  jjosition  in  Great  Britain.  The 
constitution  hears,  in  .several  points,  a  strong  re- 
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semblance  to  tlmt  of  the  \Ve.sley;iii  Methodist 
Church,  hut  there  is  a  marked  diUereiice  in  the 
composition  of  the  Conference.  H.  B.  Kendall, 
in  his  Handbook  of  Primitive  Metkodixt  CImrch 
Principles  and  Polity  (London,  1913),  says  : 

'The  Deed  Poll  provides  that  members  shall  be  formed  into 
Classes,  Societies,  Circuits,  and  Districts,  and  that  Societies 
shall  have  their  Leaders'  Meetings,  and  Circuitis  their  Com- 
mittees and  Quarterly  Meetings'  (p.  61). 

Dealing  with  tlie  functions  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence, he  sets  forth  the  provisions  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Deed  Poll.  First  of  all,  the  Conference 
is  to  be  composed  of  12  Permanent  Members,  irre- 
movable from  office  except  for  incompetency  or 
incapacity.  Next,  it  is  to  be  composed  of  other 
persons  not  exceeding  4,  whose  appointment  is  to 
be  made  by  a  by-law  of  the  Conference.  These 
may  be  ministers  or  laymen,  official  or  unofficial 
members.  Lastly,  the  Conference  is  also  composed 
of  delegates,  who  have  been  elected  thereto  by 
their  District  Meetings,  one-third  of  whom  must 
be  travelling  preachers  and  two-thirds  laymen,  and 
no  layman  is  to  be  appointed  who  is  not  a  local 
preacher,  or  a  class  leader,  or  a  Circuit  steward. 
After  long  consideration  and  much  discussion  it 
was  decided  by  the  Conference  of  1876  that  the 
number  of  delegates  to  be  sent  by  each  to  the 
highest  court  should  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  members  in  the  District,  3000  being  made  the 
unit  for  one  minister  and  two  laymen  (p.  61  i.). 
Kendall  is  of  opinion  that  the  Primitive  Methodist 
polity  is  a  '  modified  Presbyterianism,'  one  evidence 
of  the  fact  being  that  the  Churches  are  jointly 
governed  by  ministers  and  lay-officials,  and  that 
all  ministers  are  in  theory  equal,  the  Superin- 
tendent differing  from  his  colleagues  only  in 
function  and  responsibility  (p.  62).  Up  to  the 
present  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  not  shown 
any  strong  desire  for  corporate  union  with  other 
Methodist  Churches.  Their  Foreign  Missionary 
work  is  confined  to  Africa. 

19.  United  Methodist  Church.— In  1827,  1835, 
and  1849  there  were  secessions  from  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  resulting  from  serious  contro- 
versies concerning  questions  of  government  and 
administration.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the 
introduction  of  an  organ  into  one  of  the  chapels  in 
Leeds.  In  its  course  constitutional  questions  were 
raised  touching  the  power  of  the  Conference,  which 
re-emerged  at  a  later  stage.  In  1835  the  creation 
of  the  Theological  Institution  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry  roused  strong  opposi- 
tion. The  first  occasion  of  the  disturbance  was 
soon  nearly  forgotten,  and  the  controversy  turned 
into  an  attack  on  the  constitution  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  The  agitation  was  elaliorately 
organized  and  vigorously  conducted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  brought  about  the  secession  of 
several  thousands  of  members,  who  formed  them- 
selves into  the  Wesleyan  Association.  The 
Association  held  its  first  Annual  Assembly  in 
Manchester  in  1836.  The  Leeds  reformers  of  1827 
joined  the  new  Church. 

The  largest  of  all  the  secessions  from  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  took  place  in  1849. 
Its  immediate  cause  was  the  action  taken  by  the 
Conference  in  dealing  with  certain  anonymous 
publications  in  which  the  personal  character  of 
ministers  holding  high  official  responsibility  was 
attacked.  But,  as  before,  the  controversy  soon 
involved  the  question  of  the  constitution  and, 
especially,  of  the  power  of  the  Conference.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  the  number  of  persons  lost  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  through  this  agita- 
tion. The  aggressive  work  of  Methodism  was 
paralyzed  for  several  years.  When  the  strife  sub- 
sided, it  was  found  that  the  number  of  members 
in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  was  nearly 
100,000  less  than  when  the  agitation  began.  The 
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'Reformers'  of  1849-52  formed  themselves  into 
a  distinct  community,  which,  by  union  with  the 
Methodist  Association,  became  '  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches.' 

In  1907  an  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament  author- 
izing the  union  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
the  Bible  Christians,  and  flic  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  under  the  name  of  'The  United 
Methodist  Church.'  The  constitution  of  the  new 
Church  shows  the  usual  indications  of  compromise  ; 
but  it  retains  the  strong  marks  of  original  Method- 
ism. The  Conference,  which  is  compo.sed  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen  in  equal  numbers,  meets  once  a 
year.  It  includes  the  President  and  Secretary,  the 
President-designate,  12  ministers  and  12  laymen, 
who  form,  in  a  sense,  a  permanent  nucleus,  the 
Connexional  officers,  the  representatives  of 
District  Meetings,  and  such  representatives  of 
Connexional  Funds  and  Institutions  as  the  last 
preceding  Conference  has  determined.  The  whole 
number  of  the  Conference,  exclusive  of  the  Guard- 
ian Representatives  and  Connexional  officers,  is 
about  300.  The  Conference  appoints  a  General 
Connexional  Committee  which  exercises  a  '  general 
oversight  over  the  afl'airs  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  during  the  intervals  between  the  Confer- 
ences.' The  authority  of  the  Church  Meeting,  the 
Leaders'  Meeting,  and  the  Circuit  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing is  great.  These  meetings  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  independent  of  the  Conference,  but  the 
Conference  has  certain  rights  which  it  can  exercise 
in  cases  calling  for  its  interference.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Methodist  Church  may  be 
studied  in  the  General  Rules,  approved  by  the 
Conference  in  September  1907,  a  new  edition  of 
which  was  published  in  1911.  Foreign  Missionary 
work  is  being  done  by  this  Church  in  China, 
Africa,  Central  America,  and  the  W.  Indies. 

20.  Smaller  Methodist  Churches. — The  Wesleyan 
Reform  Union  consists  of  those  Churches  and 
Circuits  which  held  aloof  from  the  amalgamation 
producing  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 
In  1859  a  constitution  was  formed  which  is  fully 
described  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Wesleyan 
Reform  Union  Conference,  the  latest  edition  being 
issued  in  1896. 

In  1805  several  small  Churches  formed  a  union 
which  held  its  first  Annual  Meeting  in  Manchester. 
The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  churches  so 
united  are  an  unpaid  ministry,  conjoined  with  the 
free  church-life  of  the  Quakers  and  the  doctrines 
and  methods  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  (J.  Vickers, 
Independent  Methodism  [Wigan],  1910,  p.  3).  In 
1898  this  union  assumed  the  name  of  the  Independ- 
ent Methodist  Church.  Its  churches  are  situated 
chiefly  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  northern 
counties,  with  some  outlying  churches  in  Notting- 
hamshire and  Leicestershire,  and  a  few  besides 
in  Bristol  and  the  south-west.  The  Independent 
Methodists  excel  in  Sunday  School  work. 

Although  sharply  divided  by  constitutional 
distinctions,  the  Methodists  of  England  have  so 
much  in  common,  especially  in  their  practical 
work,  that  they  are  being  drawn  nearer  together. 
The  Ecumenical  and  other  Conferences  have  done 
much  to  promote  the  spirit  of  fraternity  among 
them.  In  Canada  and  other  countries  the 
Methodist  Churches  have  united,  and  Methodist 
reunion  in  England  is  often  sympathetically 
discussed. 

LiTERATiTtE.— i.  PoLiTV,  ETC. — Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Confer' 
face  of  the  People  called  Methodists,  published  annually, 
1744-1914 ;  Reports  of  froceediuf/s  of  Ecumetiicat  Methodist 
Co)\ferences,  1S81,  1891,  1901,  1911;  Kutes  of  the  Socu^y,  etc., 
with  Statements  concerning  Church  Mctnbership,  published  by 
direction  of  Conference  (1913) ;  C.  Wansborough,  Handbook 
and  Index  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  London,  IHiiO  ; 
The  Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodists*,  do.  17B4  ;  The  Book  of 
Pxthlie  Prayers  and  Services  for  the  Use  of  the  People  called 
Methodists,  do.  18S3 ;  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
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Epifcnpal  Church,  New  York,  1912 ;  J.  S.  Simon,  ^  Summary 
e/MrtJioilist  Laicand  Ditcipline*,  London,  liiu  ;  D.  J.  Waller, 
Thf  CoJUlitiitwn  and  Polity  of  the  Wesh-yan  Methodist  Chvrch'->, 
do.  ltH>5 ;  J.  H.  Rigrgf.  Thfi  Conncxional  Ecoiwmy  of  Wcsleyan 
Mflhoditm^,  do.  1879;  G.  Turner,  Thf  Constiiulion  and 
Diiciplinf  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  do.  1841 ;  J.  Benson,  A  n 
Apolotjy  for'the  People  called  Methodists, do.  1801 ;  J.  Beecham, 
An  l^ssay  on  the  Constitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodi^im^,  do. 
1851  ;  J.  Crowther,  A  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  do.  1811, 
21816  ;  E.  Grindrod.  A  Cutnpendium  of  the  Laws  and  Remda- 
tions  of  M'esteyati  Methodism,  do.  1842  ;  S.  Warren.  A  Digest 
of  the  Laws  and  Rroutations  of  Wesleyan  Methoilists-,  do.  1836  ; 
W.  Peirce,  The  Ee.clesiastical  Principles  and  Polity  of  the 
Weslevan  Methodists^,  do.  1873 ;  W.  Redfem,  Modern  Develop- 
ments in  Methodism,  do.  1900 ;  C.  Welch,  The  Wesleyan 
Polity  illustrated  and  defended,  do.  1820 ;  J.  H.  Rigg,  .t  Cvm- 
parative  View  of  Church  Organisations^,  do.  1807  ;  J.  S.  Simon, 
A  Manual  for  Class  Leaders,  do.  1892 ;  J,  G.  Rogers,  Church 
Systems  in'ihe  19th  Century,  do.  1881. 

ii.  HiHTOBV.— C.  J.  Abbey  and  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Eng. 
Church  in  the  ISIh  Century^.  2  vols.,  London,  1806;  J. 
Stou^bton,  Uifit.  of  Religion  in  England*,  8  vols.,  do.  1901 ; 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Ilist.  of  England  in  the  tSth  Century'^, 
7  vols.,  do.  1809-10111,  ch.  viii.  ;  H.  S.  Skeats  and  C.  S.  Miall, 
Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Enqiand,  lOHS-lSiil,  do.  1S91 ;  J. 
Hunt,  Heligious  Thought  in  England,  3  vols.,  do.  1870-73,  iii.  ; 
W.  Myles,  A  Chronoloqieal  Hist,  of  the  People  called 
Methodists*,  do.  1813  ;  G.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
3  vols.,  do.  1S59  ;  A  New  Hist,  of  Methodistn,  ed.  W.  J.  Towns- 
end,  H.  B.  Workman,  and  O.  Ka.vrs,  2  vols.,  do.  1909;  C.  H. 
CrookshaAlc  Mist,  of  Methoilism  in  Ireland,  3  vols.,  do. 
1885-88;  J.  S.  Simon,  The  Revival  of  Religion  in  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  do.  1907  ;  W.  Williams,  Welsh  Calrin- 
istic  Methodism^,  do.  1384  ;  A  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Bible 
Chri.^tian  Connexion^,  do.  1866 ;  Proceedin'is  "f  the  Wesleyan 
Historical  .'Society,  0  vols.,  Burnley,  1808-1914  ;  Centetiary  of 
Methodist  Xeio  Connexion,  London,  1807;  H.  B.  Kendall, 
Origin  and  Hist,  of  the  Prim.  Methodist  Church,  2  vols.,  do. 
1905;  J.  Petty,  Hist,  of  the  Prim.  Methodist  Connexion,  (\n. 
1870  ;  B.  Gregory,  .4  Handbook  of  Scriptural  Church  Principles 
and  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Polity  and  History,  do.  1888,  Side 
JAghis  on  the  Contiicts  of  Methodism,  do.  1898  ;  J.  R.  Gregory, 
A  'Hist,  of  Slethodi.tm,  2  vols.,  do.  1911  ;  G.  Alexander,  Hist, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  New  York,  1894  ;  N. 
Bangs,  Hittt.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  4  vols.,  do. 
1839-41  ;  J.  M.  Buckley,  History  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States,  2  vols.,  do.  1S96;  J.  F.  Hurst,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  do. 
1902-04,  vols,  i.-iii.,  '  British  Methodism'  (by  T.  E.  Brisden), 
vols,  iv.-vi.,  'World-Wide  Methodism,'  vol-  vii.,  'American 
Methodism';  H.  N.  McTyeire,  Hi.<it.  of  Methodism,  iiashvillc, 
1884  ;  A.  Stevens.  Hist,  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  4  vols.. 
New  York,  1864-67  ;  A.  Sutherland,  Methodism  in  Canada, 
London,  1903  ;  Centennial  Volume  of  Canadian  Methodism, 
Toronto,  1891;  J.  Dixon,  Methodism  in  .America,  London, 
1849;  D.  Yovrng,  Origin  a}ut  Hist,  of  Methodism  in  Wales  and 
the  Borders,  do.  1893  ;  D.  Butler,' Jo/i«  Wesley  and  George 
Whitefield  in  Scotland,  do.  1899;  G.  G.  and  M.  G.  Findlay, 
WesleYi  World  Parish,  do.  1913;  W.  Moister,  Hist,  of 
Wesleyan  Missions  in  all  Parts  of  the  World,  do.  1871;  Report 
of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  liH3  (ronlains  brief 
sketches  of  earh  Mission);  J.  M.  Buckley,  Contititutional  Hist. 
of  Amer.  Methodism,  New  York,  1909  ;  D.  Sherman,  Hist,  of 
the  Revisions  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methoilist  Episcopal 
Church,  Cincinnati,  1874  ;  J.  J.  Tigert,  Constitutional  Hist,  of 
Amer.  Episcopal  Methodism,  Nashville,  1804.  There  are 
numerous  Colonial  and  local  Histories  :  G-  Osborn,  Outlines  of 
Wesleyan  BOAiography ,  London,  1869  ;  R.  Green,  The  Works 
of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  :  A  Bibliography,  do.  1896  ;  W.  J. 
E-  Bennett,  The  Church's  Broken  'Unity — Methodism,  do., 
n.d.;  W.  J.  TowDsend,  The  Story  of  Methodist  Union,  do., 
n.d.  ;  J.  Telford,  The  Methodist  Hymn-Book  Illustrated,  do. 
1900. 

iii-  BlooRAPHT, — J.  Hampson.  Memoirs  of  John  Wesley,  3 
vols.,  Sunderland,  1791 ;  T.  Coke  and  H.  Moore,  Life  of 
John  We.iley,  London,  1792  ;  J.  Whitehead,  The  Life  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley  and  of  the  Ren.  Charles  Wesley,  2  vols., 
forming  a  Hist,  of  Methodism,  do.  1793-06 ;  H.  Moore,  The 
Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  2  vols.,  do.  1824-25  ;  R.  Southey, 
The  Life  of  Wesley  and  the  Rise  and  Proijreisof  Methodism, 
2  vols.,  do.  1820;  R.  Watson,  Li.fe  of  the  Rev.' John  Wesley, 
do.  1831;  L.  Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley^,  3 
vols.,  do.  1800,  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  2  vols.,  do. 
1876,  The  O.rford  Methodists,  I^ondon  and  New  York,  1873, 
tVe^leJ/'s  Designated  Successor,  John  Fletcher,  Ix)ndon,  1882 ; 
J.  Telford,  Life  of  John  Wesley,  do.  1886,  Life  of  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley,  do.  1886 ;  T.  Jackson,  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  2  vols., 
do.  1841;  The  Works  of  ./„hn  Wesley,  14  vols.,  do  l.sJO-31 ;  J. 
H-  Rigg,  The  Living  We.'ley^,  do.  IS91  ;  E.  Clarke,  Siuanna 
Wesley,  do.  1886  ;  J.  Kirk,  The  Mother  of  the  Wesleys',  do. 
1866;  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Wesley  and  his  Century,  do.  19»6; 
J.  H.  Overton,  John  Wesley,  do.  IS'JI  ;  C.  T.  Winchester, 
Life  of  John  Wesley,  do-  1906;  R.  Green,  John  Wesley, 
Evangelist,  do.  19o»  ;  The  lAves  of  Early  Methodist  Preachers, 
ed-T.  Jackson,  6  vols.,  do.  1871;  F.  W.  Briegi,  Rishop  Atbury : 
A  Biographical  Study  for  Christian  Workers,  do.  1874;  W- 
Arthur,  Life  of  Gideon  Ouseley,  do.  1S76  ;  J.  W.  Etheridge, 
Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  D.C.L.,  do.  I860,  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  do.  1858;  T.  P.  Bunting  and  G.  S. 
Rowe,  Life  of  Jabet  Bunting,  do.  1887 ;  D.  Benham,  Memoirs 
of  James  Hulton,  do.  1850;  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  Life  nf  Henry 
Moore,  do.  1844  ;  R.  Chew,  Life  of  James  Ereretl,  do.  1875  ; 


J.  Grnndell  and  R.  Hall,  Life  of  Alexander  Kitham,  Notting- 
ham, 1790  ;  Life  of  Alexander  Kilhnm,  London,  1838  ;  Life  and 
Times  01  Seliiia,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  2  vols.,  do.  1840; 
Julia  Wedgwood,  t/(V(n  Wesley  and  the  Eean<telical  Reaction 
of  the  Eiohteenth  Century,  do.  1870 ;  W.  W.  Stamp,  The 
Orphan  liouse  of  Wesley,  do.  1863  ;  The  Journal  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  A.M.,  ed.  Nehemiah  Curnock,  standard  ed.,  8 
loU.,  do.  1909-15  ;  The  Jounuxl  of  Charles  Wesley,  2  vols.,  do. 
1849;  T.  Jackson,  The  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
do.  1839;  A.  D.  Godley,  'lx.f"rd  in  the  Ei'ihtecnth  Century, 
do.  1908;  J.  H.  Rigi?,  The  Churehmansldp  of  John  Weilcy'i, 
do.  1886;  R.  D.  Urlin,  The  Choechman's  Life  of  Wesley,  dn. 
1880;  H.  W-  Holdcn,  .fohn  Wesley  in  Company  with  High 
Churchmen,  do.  1874;  I.Taylor,   Wesley  and  .Methodism,  do. 

1851.  John  S.  Si.mon. 

II.  Doctrine. — Let  us  look  into  the  soul  ani- 
mating the  body  which  has  been  describeil. 
Methodism  was  tlie  oflsiirini;  of  the  Evangelical 
Revival  that  took  place  in  England  during  the 
ISth  cent.  ;  its  doctrine  was  moulded  under  the 
religious  condaions  of  that  age. 

1.  Methodism  and  deism. — A  rationalistic  deism 
then  largely  prevailed  amongst  educated  men— a 
system  of  thought  which  fenced  (lod  iifV  from  man- 
kind behind  the  laws  of  nature  and  bounded  human 
knowledge  by  the  limits  of  sense-perception  aiul 
logical  reason.  The  Deity  was  treated  as  an  ab- 
sentee from  His  world  ;  and  men  consequently 
became  godless  in  practice  as  in  thought-  The 
Re\ival  swept  down  these  artificial  barriers.  God 
was  realized  in  living  contact  with  His  cliildren. 
The  sense  of  the  divine  was  recovered ;  the  tran- 
.seeudent  became  an;ain  immanent  to  consciousnes.s. 
Accordingly,  'the  life  of  God  in  the  souls  of  men' 
was  Wesley's  definition  of  religion  ;  '  the  work  of 
God 'was  the  habitual  Methodist  designation  for 
the  Revival,  because  in  its  phenomena  God's  im- 
mediate action  upon  Imman  nature  was  discerned. 
Hence  the  emphasis  laid  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Wesleys  on  '  the  witness  of  the  Spirit '  (Ro  8).  The 
doctrine  of  assurance — the  personal  certainty  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  restored  sonshi]i  towiird 
God  —  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  original 
Methodism.  To  most  Churchmen  of  the  time 
professions  of  this  kind  appeared  a  strange  'en- 
thusiasm' (see  G.  Lavington,  T/ic  Eiit/iiisinsiii  nf 
MethodisU  rtnd  Pajtists  considcrcrP,  London,  1833); 
that  a  man  might  know  his  sins  forgiven  Avas 
deemed  a  dangerous  presunvption.  .\long  with  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Deity  of  the  atoning 
Saviour  and  of  the  witnessing  and  sanctifying 
Spirit  came  to  be  freshly  recojjnized  ;  an  arrest 
was  made  of  the  Socinianism  which  by  the  middle 
of  the  18th  cent,  was  rife  among  both  Anglicans 
and  Dissenters. 

2.  Methodism  and  Calvinism.  —The  Methodist 
forces  were  soon  divided  on  the  question  of  pre- 
destination. Predestinarianism,  like  deism,  mag- 
nities  the  transcendence  of  tiod  at  the  expense  of 
His  immanence,  reducing  Unite  will  to  an  illusion 
and  making  man,  even  in  his  acceptance  of  divine 
gr.ice,  the  passive  creature  instead  of  the  consent- 
ing child  of  God.  The  Puritan  tlieology,  in  its 
prevailing  strain,  was  intenselj-  Calvinistic;  and 
to  it  Whitefield,  with  the  Welsh  Methodist  leaders 
and  the  Evangelical  clergy  generally,  adhered, 
while  the  We.sleys  espoused  .Vrminian  views  upon 
election  and  grace,  in  tliis  respect  inheriting  tlie 
High  Anglican  tradition.  IJiil  the  sjuing  nf  their 
univcr.salism  lay  in  the  sen.se  of  God's  mercy  to 
mankind  revealed  within  theii'  own  breast  and 
interpreted  in  the  broiul  light  of  the  NT  j  they 
sang : 

'The  boundless  grace  thai  found  out  me 
Kor  every  soul  of  man  is  free  I ' 

They  could  not  lueach  that  God  'willdh  all  men 
to  be  saved'  under  the  reservation  that  He  has 
doomed  some,  of  His  mere  pleasure,  to  perdition  ; 
as  Christ's  amba>-sailors,  they  eiied,  witlii>iit  any 
misgiving,  '  Yc  all  may  come,  whoever  will !'    The 
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Wesleyan  teachinij  lifted  a  cloud  from  the  char- 
acter of  God  ;  it  brought  salvation  to  thousands 
who  had  deemed  themselves  predestined  reprobates. 
Wesley  vehemently  contended  against  another 
tenet  of  Calvinism,  maintained  by  contemporary 
Evangelicals — that  of  the  necessary  inherence  of 
sin  in  the  redeemed.  The  current  orthodoxy  limited 
the  salvation  of  Christ  in  the  degree  of  its  attain- 
ability as  well  as  in  the  persons  by  whom  it  is 
attainable.  John  Weslej'  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  the  man  who  is  '  in  Chri.st'  may  become  even 
on  earth  a  thoroughly  '  new  creature,'  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  actually  '  cleansed  from  all  sin ' 
through  '  the  blood  of  Jesus '  (1  Jn  1') — '  freed  '  (as 
he  would  say)  '  from  the  last  remains  of  sin ' ;  on 
the  strengtii  of  God's  promises  and  the  warrant  of 
exi)erience,  he  taught  his  jieople  to  seek  and  expect 
the  power  to  keep  continually  the  Two  Command- 
ments of  Jesus  and  so  to  become  altogether  holy 
and  happy.  To  this  effect  he  used  to  quote  the 
Communion  Prayer,  '  that  we  may  perfectly  love 
thee,  and  worthily  magnify  thy  holy  Name,'  insist- 
ing that  this  is  to  ask  from  God  no  boon  beyond 
His  giving.  From  the  moment  of  conversion  the 
Methodist  was  set  at  war  with  '  inbred  sin,'  inspired 
by  the  prospect  of  its  extirpation.  The  Class 
Meeting,  with  this  ideal  before  it,  became  a  school 
of  holiness.  The  '  glorious  hope  of  perfect  lo\e ' 
proved  an  abiding  spring  of  spiritual  ardour  and 
a  powerful  spur  to  moral  endeavom-.  Sometimes 
the  extravagances  and  self-delusions  of  unbalanced 
minds  discredited  the  doctrine  of  Perfect  Love  ;  to 
such  abuse  all  earnest  religious  teaching  is  liable. 
But  the  sight  of  the  goal  of  faith  given  to  Method- 
ism quickened  and  sustained  the  race  for  multi- 
tudes. The  endurance  of  the  Wesleyan  Revival  is 
due  to  the  spiritual  breadth  and  sanity  of  its  pro- 
gramme. In  this  sense  Wesley  defined  the  object 
of  Methodism  as  being  '  to  spread  Scriptural  Holi- 
ness throughout  the  land.'  The  hymns  of  Charles 
Wesley  are  thi  best  exjiosition  of  Methodism  in 
the  fundamental  respects  which  we  have  stated ; 
they  served  as  its  keenest  weapon  in  the  arduous 
conflict  which  it  waged  with  Calvinism.  Along 
with  the  hymns,  the  doctrine  which  inspired  them 
has  leavened  the  whole  Methodist  Church. 

3.  Methodism  and  Moravianisra.  —  Methodism 
owes  a  peeuli.ar  debt  to  the  Moravian  Brethren  ; 
their  hand  led  the  two  Wesleys  out  of  '  the  legal 
wilderness'  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
From  this  simple  people,  as  well  as  from  William 
Law  and  the  mystics,  John  Wesley  learned  deep 
lessons  respecting  faith  and  inward  religion.  But 
there  came  here  also  a  parting  of  the  ways.  Lead- 
ing members  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  in  England, 
and  others  of  Wesley's  early  associates,  were  in- 
fected with  the  mystical  tendency  to  despise  the 
external  duties  of  religion.  Regarding  the  inner 
light  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  witness  as  the  sum  of 
Christianity,  men  of  this  persuasion  treated  fellow- 
ship and  Church  order  as  superfluities ;  some  of 
them  verged  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  upon 
Antinomianism.  Among  the  latter  the  maxim 
was  current,  which  Wesley  denounces  as  an  '  en- 
thusiastic doctrine  of  devils,'  that  '  we  are  not  to 
do  good  unless  our  hearts  are  free  to  it ' — in  other 
words,  that  we  should  leave  disagreeable  duties 
undone  (this  was  a  temporary,  but  widely  operative, 
aberration  in  ]SIoravianism).  In  this  outbreak 
Wesley  saw  the  peril  of  the  Revival ;  he  raised  a 
barrier  against  it  in  the  '  Rules  of  Society  '  (dated 
1st  May  1743),  which  bear  strongly  ujion  private 
and  social  duty,  and  by  the  mutual  oversight 
secured  through  the  Class  Meeting.  Thus  the 
experimental  in  religion  was  balanced  by  tlie 
jiractical ;  inward  holiness  found  in  outward  holi- 
ness its  complement  and  safeguard.  Methodism 
recognized  that,  while  salvation  is  '  through  faith ' 


alone,  a  true  faith  '  works  by  lo\'e '  ;  it  enforced 
the  teaching  of  St.  James  side  by  side  with  that  of 
St.  Paul,  and  found  the  two  entirely  consistent. 
Their  home-training  and  Anglican  schooling  stood 
the  Wesleys  in  good  stead  at  this  crisis. 

4.  Methodism  and  the  Church  of  England.  — 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  suns  and  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  taught  (as  they 
supposed)  her  true  doctrine.  John  Wesley  quoted 
the  Articles  and  Homilies  in  vindication  of  his 
most  oppugned  tenets.  For  the  guidance  of  his 
people  he  revised  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  reducing 
their  number  by  omission  and  abbreviation  to  25 
(so  printed  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Service 
Book) :  the  changes  are  in  many  instances  signifi- 
cant. There  disappear,  with  others,  artt.  viii. 
('Of  the  Three  Creeds'),  xiii.  ('Of  Works  before 
Justification  '),  xv.  ('  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin  '), 
xvii.  ('Of  Predestination  and  Election'),  xx.  and 
xxi.  ('Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church'  and  'Of 
the  Authority  of  General  Councils'),  xxiii.  ('Of 
Ministering  in  the  Congregation'),  and  xxxiii. 
(' Of  Excommunicate  Persons').  The  title  of  art. 
xvi.  becomes  'Sin  after  Justification'  instead  of 
'  Sin  after  Baptism,'  and  '  Ministers '  is  substituted 
for  '  Priests '  in  xxxii. ;  '  Traditions '  is  paraphrased 
by  '  Rites  and  Ceremonies '  in  xxxiv.,  the  substance 
of  the  art.  being  preserved  with  notable  alterations 
in  detail.  '  The  Civil  Magistrates '  (xxxvii. )  Wesley 
turns  into  '  the  Rulers  of  the  British  Dominions,' 
adding  '  his  Parliament'  to  '  the  King's  Majesty,' 
merging'  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil 'in  'all  Estates,' 
and  concluding  with  the  first  paragraph  of  the  art. ; 
he  ignores  the  Royal  Supremacy  over  the  Church. 
The  artt.  on  'the  Sacraments'  and  'the  Lord's 
Supper'  are  reproduced  almost  vcrbntim  ;  but  tliat_ 
'  Of  Baptism '  is  curtailed,  the  definition  ending 
with  the  words  '  sign  of  .  .  .  new  Birth ' ;  the 
statement  that  by  baptism  persons  are  '  grafted 
into  the  Church  '  is  avoided,  while  the  clause  com- 
mending '  the  Baptism  of  young  Children '  is  re- 
tained. Art.  ix.,  '  Of  Original  or  Birth-Sin,'  is  also 
cut  down  materially :  the  Wesleyan  teaching  on 
Sanctification  appeared  to  conflict  with  the  asser- 
tion that  '  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain, 
yea  in  them  that  are  regenerated.'  The  reference 
to  '  flesh '  and  '  bones '  is  dropped  from  the  art.  '  Of 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ.'  The  general  effect  of 
the  recasting  is  to  emphasize  the  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  character  of  the  formulary,  to  set  aside 
the  principle  of  State-establishment,  and  to  elimi- 
nate Calvinism. 

5.  Doctrinal  standards.— Neither  the  Articles  of 
Religion  nor  any  other  Anglican  document  or  dog- 
matic creed  was  laid  down  by  Wesley  as  the  ground 
of  Christian  fellowship.  The  revised  Articles  of 
Religion  were,  however,  from  the  first  incorporated, 
with  certain  necessary  local  adaptations,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  (see  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  etc.,  of  this 
Church,  pp.  21-26).  'There  is  only  one  condition 
previously  required,'  the  Rules  state,  '  in  those  ^^■ho 
desire  to  enter  these  [the  Methodist]  Societies,  viz. 
a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  be  saved 
from  their  sins.'  This  '  narrow  gate '  leads  into  the 
tnie  way  ;  the  earnest  seeker  of  salvation  approves 
Christ  and  the  gospel  as  the  sick  man  his  remedy  ; 
a  deep  repentance  attbrds  the  best  guarantee  for 
orthodoxy.  To  his  preachers,  however,  Wesley 
prescribed  his  Notes  on  the  iVJ  and  the  first  four 
volumes  of  Sermons  (ed.  1787-88,  containing  44 
Discourses)  for  the  basis  of  a  common  understand- 
ing. These  standards  are  in  trodueed  into  the  Model 
Deed  regulating  the  trusts  upon  which  Weslej  an 
Methodist  church-falirics  are  secured,  and  into  the 
ordination  vows  of  the  ministers.  Every  Local 
Preacher  al.so  decl.ires  bis  assent  to  'the  general 
doctrine'  contained  in  the  above  writings  as  being 
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'in  acconlam^o  with  tlu^  holy  Sniptuira.'  While 
they  present  no  foininl  confession  or  (hjgmatic 
scheme,  tho  Notes  and  SKrnwns  contain  the  full 
evanKclii'i-l  creed  in  solution  ;  they  are  a  worUing 
standard  framed  for  a  preaching  ministry,  and  have 
proved  a  sudicient  regulative  canon  for  a  Ohurch 
that  retains  its  l^'angelical  consciousness  and  is 
concerned  above  all  things  to  preserve  the  life- 
eonveying  spirit  of  these  tauthovitative  documents. 
A  Conference  Resolution  of  1807  forbade  the  tenure 
of  office  in  the  Societies  to  any  person  '  holding 
opinions  contrary  to  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature,  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  Christ,  the 
influence  and  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
Christian  Holiness,  as  believed  by  the  Methodists.' 
6.  Four  salient  points.  —  Tlie  characteristic 
features  of  Methodist  teaching  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows. 

(1)  Univcrsnl  redemption.  —  Wesley  and  his 
preachers  iiroU'ered  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
'a  free,  full,  and  present  salvation  '  to  every  sinner 
— a  salvation  based  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  ('loss, 
bestowed  on  condition  of  '  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and  certi- 
fied inwardly  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
bringing  peace  of  heart  and  the  sense  of  God's 
fatherly  love,  and  outwardly  by  a  life  of  holy 
obedience. 

(2)  Entire  sanctification. — Methodism  holds  the 
gospel  to  be  as  large  in  its  intension  as  in  its  ex- 
tension, to  be  designed  for  the  'rooting  out'  from 
human  nature  of  '  every  plant  which  the  Heavenly 
Father  planted  not';  it  encourages  the  Christian 
man  to  look  for  the  perfect  cure,  in  hini.self  and  in 
his  race,  of  sin's  disease.  The  Rules  of  Society, 
illustrated  by  Wesley's  social  work,  virtually  in- 
clude the  community  with  the  individual  man  in 
the  scope  of  Christ's  redemption. 

(3)  2'hefellowship  of  believers. — Methodism  stands 
for  Christian  brotherhood.  It  honours  the  minis- 
try and  cherishes  the  two  sacraments ;  but,  in  its 
view,  the  proof  of  Church-membership  lies  essen- 
tially not  in  observance  of  sacraments,  nor  in  obedi- 
ence to  priests,  nor  in  subscription  to  creeds,  but  in 
the  fullilling  on  the  part  of  Christ's  brethren  of  His 
law  of  love  by  their  seeking  one  another's  company 
and  bearing  one  another's  burdens. 

(4)  Ordered  Christian  service. — '  This  is  the  love 
of  God,  that  we  keep  His  commandments':  the 
Wesleyan  Rules  of  Society  were  conceived  as  an 
application  of  the  commandments  of  Christ  to  the 
situation  of  the  Methodist  people  in  early  days. 
Interpri^ted  with  good  sense  and  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  framed,  those  rules  are 
found  applicable  to  later  times  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Methodists  all  over  the  world.  They 
signify  that  the  Christian  nuvn  is  Christ's  in  body 
as  in  spirit,  and  is  called  in  concert  with  his  fel- 
lows to  bend  everything  in  life  to  the  furtherance 
of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth. 

The  above  sketch  is  a  narrative,  not  a  criticism 
— a  narrative  of  the  genesis  of  Methodism  as  a  j)ro- 
duct  of  and  a  factor  in  the  life  of  Christendom. 
The  changes  which  the  system  has  undergone  in 
thought  and  spiritual  character,  due  to  its  wide 
expansion  and  the  reaction  upon  it  of  later  religi- 
ous movements,  cannot  here  be  traced.  Sutlice  it 
to  say  that  through  its  manifold  divisions  and 
divei-sities  of  government  a  striking  identity  of 
doctrine  prevails.  Ecumenical  Methodism  retains 
the  stamp  of  its  origin. 

LrTBEATURR.i— John  Wesley,  Works',  14  vols.,  I-oridon,  1820- 
81  (chiefly  iniportaiit  for  (Ii'<:trinc  are  Sermons,  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,  A/ipfats  to  Mfn  of  lieason  and  Helifiion,  Plain 
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1S97,  The  Fatherhood  of  flod,  IJdinburgh,  1902;  R.  W.  Moss, 
The  Range  of  Christian  Experience,  do.  1898  ;  H.  C.  Sheldon 
(A.M.),  .System  of  Christian  Doctrine"^,  New  York,  1912,  Hist, 
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Thi  Miracles  of  lTnt>elief^,  Edinbnr*,'h,  1911,  Theomoniftn  True, 
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Doctrine,  do.  1005  ;  O.  A.  Curtis  (A.M.),  The  Christian  Faith, 
do.  1905  ;  Milton  S.  Terry  (A.M.).  liildical  Dugmalics,  New 
Y'ork,  1907  :  A.  S.  Peake(l'.  M.),  Christianity,  its  Nature  and  its 
Truth,  London,  1908 ;  G.  G.  Findlay,  Fellowship  in  the  Life 
Eternal,  do.  1909  ;  A.  L.  Humphries  (P.M.).  The  Holy  Spirit 
in  Faith  and  Experience,  do.  1910  ;  W.  A.  Grist  (U.JU,  The 
Historic  Christ  in  the  Faith  of  To-Day,  do.  1010;  W.  T. 
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MEXICANS  (Ancient).— The  territory  of  what 
is  now  the  Kepublic  of  Me.xico  was  inhabited  in 
ancient  times — as  in  part  it  still  is — by  a  great 
diversity  of  nations  and  tribes.  The  plains  of 
Northern  Mexico  were  the  domain  of  tribes  of  a 
low  culture  stage,  living  mostly  without  lixed 
abode,  relying  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
and  to  some  extent  on  agriculture.  These  tribes, 
of  whom  we  know  very  little,  received  from  the 
Mexicans  the  general  name  of  Chichimecs.  The 
more  cultivated  nations  were  concentrated  in  the 
central  highlands,  and  in  the  ravines,  valleys,  and 
coast-plains  of  Southern  Mexico.  Though  belong- 
ing to  ditlerent  linguistic  stocks,  and  dillerentiated 
as  to  their  advancement  in  culture,  art,  science, 
and  political  power,  they  were,  nevertheless,  iden- 
tical in  the  special  traits  of  their  civilization, 
forming,  so  to  speak,  one  great  geographical  culture 
province. 

The  name  Mexicans  belongs  properly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mexico  or  Tenochtitlan, 
who  were  otherwise  called  .\ztecs,  but  the  designa- 
tion was  extended  to  all  tribes  and  tribal  fractions 
who  spoke  the  same  iiliom,  and  were  known  to  the 
citizens  of  Mexico  by  the  name  Nana  or  Naua- 
tlaca,  i.e.,  '  speaking  intelligibly.'  Their  abodes  in 
historical  times  were  the  centnal  highlands,  the 
Federal  District,  the  States  of  Mexico,  I'nebia, 
and  Morelos,  ,and  the  territory  of  TIaxcala,  where 
they  lived  intermingled  with  fractions  of  theOtomi 
nation,  with  Mazauas,  Matlatzincas,  I'opolocas, 
and  other  |irimitive  nations.  From  that  central 
home  ]>arts  of  the  Mexican  nation  emigrated,  in 
prehistoric  times,  to  the  .Atl.antic  coast,  reaching 
as  far  as  (Guatemala,  San  S:i.lvailor,  and  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  great  lake  of  Nicaragua.  Tho.se 
were  the  tribes  jrarticularly  connecled  with  the 
mythical  name  of  'I'oKccs.  To  the  .Maya  speaking 
people  of  Ciuatemala  these  emigrants  were  known 
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by  tlie  name  of  Yaqui,  which  seems  to  be  but 
another  name  of  the  Toltecs,  vho  were  commonly 
designated  by  tlie  Mexicans  as  the  Tonatiuh  iixco 
Yaque,  'those  who  went  to  the  rising  sun.'  For 
all  these  tribes,  undoubtedly,  a  long  succession  of 
ages  of  cultural  develuimient  must  be  taken  into 
account,  since  their  civilization,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  might  have  equalled,  at  least  in  many 
respects,  that  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.  Their  religion  had  reached  a 
correspondingly  advanced  stage  of  development, 
and  was  very  elaborate,  while  their  pantheon  was 
unusually  rich. 

1.  Religious  ideas.  —  As  with  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  the  religious  faith  and  the 
metaphysical  ideas  of  the  Mexicans  had  in  part 
developed  from  attempts  to  grasp  the  connexion 
between  the  things  of  this  world  according  to  the 
principle  of  causality  ;  in  part  they  were  the  out- 
come of  religious  practice,  and  the  crystallization 
of  magic  ceremonies,  intended  to  produce  certain 
effects  by  way  of  imitation.  The  great  problems 
that  presented  themselves  to  the  human  mind  be- 
cause of  the  movement  of  the  sun,  the  changes  in 
the  shape  of  the  moon,  and  the  varying  location 
of  the  '  great  star  ' — the  morning  star — have  been 
treated  by  the  Mexicans  in  a  great  number  of 
mythical  tales  and  mythical  personihcations. 

The  most  prominent  and  the  most  widely  wor- 
Hhipi)ed  Mexican  god,  of  whom  the  largest  number 
of  tales  and  myths  were  reported,  Quetzalcoatl, 
the  'feathered  snake,'  the  creator  of  men,  the 
wind-god  of  the  later  priestly  school,  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  a  mythical  personification  of  the 
moon,  who  in  her  decrease  travels  to  the  east,  i.e., 
draws  every  day  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  finally  dies 
away  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  It  was  believed 
that,  when  dying,  this  god,  or  his  heart,  was  trans- 
formed into  the  morning  star.  The  counterpart  of 
this  deity,  Te^catlipoca,  the  young  warrior,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  watching  eye,  the  god  who 
sees  and  punishes  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  the  sorcerer 
who  roams  about  in  the  night,  is,  in  reality,  the 
new,  waxing  moon  who  makes  her  appearance  in 
the  evening  sky,  and  will  travel  on  in  the  night, 
as  the  eye  of  the  niglit.  On  the  other  hand,  deities 
like  Centeotl,  the  '  maize-god,'  have  developed 
from  certain  religious  practices — e.g.,  the  placing 
of  maize-stalks  or  young  maize-ears  in  the  houses, 
in  order  to  get  rich  crops.  Xipe  Totec,  the 
'flayed,'  the  god  who  wears  a  human  skin,  the 
hide  of  a  sacrificed  man,  has  probably  originated 
from  well-known  ceremonies  celebrated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  in  the  time  of  sowing,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  re-birth  of  vegetation.  The 
two  classes  of  deified  beings  met  in  the  one  great 
idea  that  the  celestial  powers,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning,  were  at  the 
same  time  the  promoters  of  the  gro«  th  and  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the 
new-born  god  (the  rising  sun)  and  the  increasing 
agency  (the  waxing  moon)  were  the  causes  of  all 
birth  and  growth  and  of  all  that  maintains  and 
keeps  up  human  life,  and  that  they  Were  the  source 
of  human  life  itself. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  to  be  added  to  these 
two  classes  —  the  ancestors,  the  founders  of  the 
tribe  who  had  died  in  ancient  times,  and  who  had 
lived  when  the  sun  had  not  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  sky.  These  dei.fied  ancestors  were 
believed  to  awaken  and  to  live  in  the  night 
and,  consequentlj',  were  ideutilied  with  the  stars. 
Xiuhtecutii,  the  god  of  lire,  who  had  likewise 
existed  in  the  'time  of  darkness  and  night,'  before 
the  birth  of  the  sun,  and  was,  accordinglj-,  named 
Ueueteotl,  the  'old  god,'  became  in  some  way  the 
prototype  of  these  ancestral  gods. 

2.  Origin  of  the  world.— The  Mexicans  believed 


that  heaven,  earth,  and  the  sun  had  not  been 
createil  at  once,  but  that  four  ages  of  a  somewliat 
imperfect  creation  had  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  present  world.  The  first  of  these  pre-cosmic 
creations  was  named  Ocelotonatiuh,  'jaguar-sun.' 
This  was  the  sun  of  darkness,  or  sun  of  the  earth, 
for  tlie  jaguar  was  considered  to  be  the  animal 
that  swallowed  the  sun  in  time  of  eclipse,  and, 
as  the  earth  was  the  realm  of  darkness,  the  jaguar 
was  identified  with  the  earth.  This  first  period 
came  to  an  end  by  darkness,  when  the  jaguars 
were  eating  men.  The  second  period  was  called 
Ecatonatiuh,  'wind-sun.'  This  period  came  to  an 
end  by  great  revolving  storms,  and  men  were  trans- 
formed into  apes.  Tlie  third  period  had  the  name 
Quiauhtonatiuh,  'rain -sun,'  meaning  'iire-rain.' 
In  this  period  fire  rained  from  the  sky,  volcanic 
ashes  and  lapilli  were  strewn  over  the  earth,  and 
reddish  lava-clifts  arose.  Men  were  transformed 
into  birds.  The  fourth  period  was  called  Atonatiuh, 
'water-sun.'  In  this  period  a  great  deluge  took 
place,  men  were  transformed  into  fishes,  and  the 
sky  fell  down  upon  the  earth.  The  fallen  sky  was 
raised  by  the  joint  action  of  the  gods  Quetzalcoatl 
and  Tezcatlipoca,  and  the  earth  was  revived.  It 
was  only  then,  in  the  year  called  ce  tochtli,  '  one 
rabbit,'  that  the  present  world  was  created.  Its 
name  is  Olintonatiuh,  or  'earthquake -sun,'  be- 
cause this  present  world  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
earthquakes.  One  year  after  this  creation,  in 
the  year  ome  acatl,  '  two  reed,'  the  god  Mixcoatl, 
'cloud-snake,' the  god  of  the  North — or  Tezcatli- 
poca in  the  form  of  Mixcoatl— 'drew  fire  out  of 
the  wooden  sticks,'  kindled  fire  by  means  of  the 
tire-drill.  Then  men  were  created,  and  war  was 
begun,  in  order  that  there  might  be  human  hearts 
at  hand  for  nourishing  the  sun.  The  first  who 
was  killed  in  war,  i.e.,  was  captured  in  war  and 
ottered  on  the  sacrificial  stone,  was  Xochiquetzal, 
the  goddess  of  the  moon,  for  it  is  the  moon  who 
dies  every  month  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and 
by  her  deatli  gives  life  and  strength  to  the  rising 
sun. 

Men  being  created,  and  war  being  commenced, 
there  was  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  the  sun. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  Mexican 
cycle  of  52  years,  in  the  year  '  thirteen  reed,'  the 
sun  was  created. 

The  gods  assembled  in  Teotiuacan,  the  ancient  city  of  the 
sun,  and  took  counsel,  askinj;-  each  other  who  should  take 
cliar^e  of  lighting  the  world.  The  first  who  offered  himself  was 
Tecciztecatl,  the  raoon-god.  Again  the  gods  asked  which  other 
deity  would  take  charge  of  lighting  the  world.  As  no  one  re- 
plied, the  gods  requested  Nanauatzin,  the  'bubonic,'  the  luetic 
god,  to  undertake  it,  and  he  consented.  The  gods  kindled  a 
great  fire  in  the  teotexcalli,  the  '  divine  stove,'  and  Tecciztecatl 
tried  first  to  throw  himself  into  the  fire,  but  he  was  afraid  and 
drew  back.  Then  Nanauatzin  shut  his  eyes  and  threw  himself 
at  once  into  the  fire,  and  after  him  Tecciztecatl  did  the  same. 
This  took  place  at  midnight.  Then  the  gods  conjectured  in 
what  direction  the  sun  was  to  rise.  It  was  in  the  east,  where  the 
sun  rose  at  day-break,  followed  by  tlie  moon.  The  chroniclers 
relate  that  originally  the  moon  possessed  the  same  splendour 
as  the  sun,  but  the  gods  struck  her  in  the  face  with  a  rabbit, 
so  that  her  splendour  darkened,  and  now  the  figure  of  the 
rabbit  is  seen  on  the  face  of  the  moon.  After  having  risen,  the 
sun  and  the  moon  stood  still  for  four  days  and  four  nights, 
whereupon  tlie  gods  resolved  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  order 
to  give  life  to  the  sun.  After  the  gods  bad  killed  themselves, 
the  sun  commenced  to  move,  and  ever  since  has  made  his 
regular  courses,  alternating  with  the  moon. 

3.  Origin  of  men. — When  heaven  and  earth  were  created,  the 
gods  took  counsel  and  asked  where  to  get  beings  to  dwell  on 
the  earth.  Tiien  Xolotl,  the  dog  wlio  jumps  down  from  the 
sky — the  god  who  carries  the  setting  sun  to  the  under  world — 
went  to  the  kingdom  of  the  dea'i  to  fetch  a  bone  of  the  dead. 
When  he  h.ad  given  his  message  to  Mictlantecuth,  the  king  of 
the  dead,  the  latter  asked  him  to  move  four  times  round  the 
sepulchre  in  the  stone-circle,  blowing  the  conch.  The  god  called 
upon  the  worms  to  make  a  hole  in  the  shell,  and  thus  he  blew 
the  conch.  The  king  of  the  dead  gave  the  bone  to  him,  but 
ordered  his  vassals  to  follow  him  and  to  dig  a  pit  in  his  waj'. 
There  the  god  stumbled  and  fell,  the  bone  slipped  out  of  his 
hand,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  broken  in  pieces.  The  god 
wa3  much  grieved,  hut  he  arose,  piiked  up  the  fragments,  and 
brought  them  to  Tamoanchan,  a  region  situated  far~in  the  weet. 
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There  tho  );o<ldei>^  tiuaooaLl  or  (juilazUi  ground  clown  the  frog- 
laeDM  on  the  "rindin;; -stone,  and  put  the  iiulvciized  nwifrial 
into  the  cArt/i'Ai"/i((/"i-//t,  the  bowl  hnllowefi  out  of  a  iivectous 
Btone,  atid  sot  with  cenis.  On  this  pulverized  material  (Jiietzul- 
coftti  sprinkled  Vilood  rlrawn  by  piercing  his  penis  with  a  litnfe. 
In  this  way  men  were  generated,  and  food  was  found  for  them 
in  the  same  region  ol  the  west.  It  was  liie  maiae,  whose  plat-e 
tho  blaf^k  ant  and  the  red  ant  showed  to  the  jfod. 

4.  Heaven,  earth  and  under  world,  and  the  abode 
of  the  dead. — 'I'lie  Moxicans  were  of  opinion  tlutl 
from  (lie  earth  (tlalticpac)  upwards  there  were 
thirteen  regions  or  lieavenly  spheres  (ilhuiratl), 
and  from  the  earth  downwards  there  were  nini; 
regions  or  under  worlds  {mirtlan).  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  heavenly  spheres  were 
the  regions  where  the  moon  and  the  clouds,  the 
stars  and  the  sun  moved,  while  the  uppermost  or 
thirteenth  region  was  the  abode  of  Unieteeutli, 
OmeciuatI,  or  Tonacatecutli,  Tonacaciuatl,  the 
gods  of  generation.  The  second  of  the  under-world 
regions  was  the  Chicnnauhapan,  the  '  nine  streams,' 
the  water  that  encircled  the  realm  of  the  dead  and 
was  in  a  way  identified  with  the  ocean  of  the 
western  region.  The  third  under- world  region  was 
the  ti'jtetl  iiitonamiquian,  the  gateway  liy  which 
the  sun  entered  the  underworld  region.  The 
undermost  rej^ion  was  the  abode  of  Mictlantecutli 
and  Mictecaciuatl,  the  lords  of  the  dead.  To  this 
under-world  region  there  went,  however,  only  the 
men  and  the  women  who  had  died  in  their  homes 
from  sickness,  injury,  or  the  infirmities  of  age. 
Men  who  were  drowned,  struck  by  lightning,  or 
carried  away  by  malignant  fever  or  contagious 
disease  were  believed  to  be  taken  by  Tlaloc,  the 
rain-god.  Their  corpses  were  not  burned,  but 
buried,  blue  colour — the  colour  of  water  and  rain 
— having  been  put  on  their  foreheads.  They  went 
to  Tlalocan,  the  home  of  the  rain-god,  situated  on 
a  great  mountain  in  the  east,  a  paradise  of  vegeta- 
tion, in  order  to  .serve  him  there.  Men  killed  in 
war  or  sacrificed  on  the  sacrificial  stone  and  women 
who  had  died  in  childbed  belonged  to  a  third 
order,  and  went  to  heaven,  to  the  house  of  the 
sun.  The  Marriors  went  to  the  east,  to  receive 
the  rising  sun  and  to  accompany  him  up  to  the 
zenith.  The  women  had  their  dwelling  in  the  west, 
in  the  region  of  the  setting  sun.  In  the  morning 
they  climbed  up  to  the  zenith,  where,  at  noon,  they 
receiveil  the  sun  from  the  hands  of  the  warriors, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  downward  c<nirse. 
At  .sunset  they  delivered  the  sun  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  under-world  region,  for  at  night  the  sun 
illumines  the  under  world,  and  the  dead  awaken 
and  live. 

5.  Principal  deities.  —  A  detailed  study  of 
Mexican  mythology  and  the  character  of  the 
Mexican  gods  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
forefathers  of  the  Mexicans  worshipped  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  morning  star,  the  hearth-fire,  the 
maize-god,  and  the  other  deities  of  vegetation,  the 
god  who  pours  down  the  beneficial  rain,  and  a 
host  of  ntiininri  and  spirits  who  were  believed  to 
dwell  in  particular  places,  as  mountains,  caves, 
water-holes,  etc.  In  the  course  of  time  those  cosmic 
potencies  assumed  very  ditl'erent  shapes  in  the 
mythopoetic  im.agination  of  the  people,  coalescing 
in  part  with  a  ilcilicd  .ancestor,  or  being  merged  in 
certain  regional  festivals,  thus  giving  rise  to  certain 
well-defineil  divine  personages,  w  ho  in  the  difi'erent 
tribes,  to«  ns,  and  villages  were  acknowledged  as 
the  altejKyollotIi,  the  '  lieart  (or  living  principle) 
of  the  town.' 

Thus  Uitzilopochtli,  the  war-god,  the  particular 
protector  of  the  citizens  of  .Mexico  (Tenochtitlan), 
must  originally  have  been  the  rising  sun,  or  the 
morning  star.  His  mother  conceived  him  from  a 
feather-ball  coming  down  from  the  sky.  Her 
other  children,  the  Centzon  Uitznaua,  the  '  four 
hnndred  Southerns'  (the  stars),   and  their  elder 


sistcrCoyolxauhi|ui(themoon),  seeing  their  mother 
pregnant,  wished  to  kill  her,  but  just  at  (Ins  mo- 
ment Uitzilopochtli  was  born,  .\rineil  with  shield 
and  spear,  he  came  forth  from  his  mother,  decapi- 
tated his  elder  sister  Coyolxaiihqni,  and  drove 
the  'four  hun<lred  Southerns'  from  the  '.Snake- 
mountain  '  (the  sky).  The  oilier  war-god  Caniaxtli, 
or  Mixcoatl,  the  ":ud  of  tlic  'I'laxcaltecs,  the  '  shoot- 
ing god,'  was  proiiably  a  mythic  conception  of  the 
morning  star.  Tlaloc  was  the  rain-  and  lluiiider- 
god  and  the  god  of  the  mountains.  He  had  his 
residence  on  tlie  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  east, 
where  he  o%vned  four  chambers  and  four  barrels, 
from  which  his  servants,  dw  arf-gods,  bailed  out  the 
water  and  poured  it  down  on  the  earth.  Stone 
images  of  this  ileity  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
country.  Tezcatlipoca  was  the  god  of  theTezcocans 
and  of  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  .slopes  of  the  vol- 
cano. He  was  the  sorcerer  who  roams  about  in 
the  night,  the  god  who  sees  and  punishes  sin,  and 
the  patron  of  the  tclpochvilli,  the  club-house  of  the 
young  warriors  ;  and  certjiinly  develojied  from  the 
conception  of  the  new,  waxing  moon.  Xinhteeutli, 
the  'lord  of  the  turquoise,'  or  Ixco^'anhqui,  the 
'god  with  the  yellow  face,'  the  god  of  fire,  was  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  citizens  of  Tlatelolco  and 
their  brethren  on  the  western  mountain  slope,  the 
Tepanecs  of  Tacuba  and  Coyouacan.  Tonatiuli, 
the  sun,  and  Metztli,  or  Tecciztecatl,  the  moon, 
had  in  ancient  times  been  worshipped  atTeotiuacan, 
north  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  two  great  pyra- 
mids dedicated  to  them  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that 
place.  The  moon  alone  was  the  iirinci()al  deity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Xaltocan  and  of  the  province 
of  Meztitlan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Huaxteca. 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  '  feathered  snake,'  the  creator  of 
human  life,  the  wind-god,  was  another  conception 
of  the  waning  and  resuscitating  moon.  He  was 
the  great  god  of  the  merchants  of  Cholula  and  all 
the  Mexican  commercial  colonists,  down  to  the 
])rovincea  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador.  Xipe 
Totec,  '  our  lord,  the  flayed,'  the  god  of  the  sowing 
time,  the  god  of  vegetation,  was  generally  wor- 
shipped in  the  whole  country;  but  it  seems  that 
the  Nauatl  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  State  of 
Oaxaca,  the  inhabitants  of  Tehuacan,  Cozcatlan, 
and  Teotitlan  del  Camino  were  particularly 
addicted  to  his  cult.  He  is  also  called  god  of  the 
goldsmiths,  because  the  goldsmiths,  located  in 
the  town-quarter,  or  clan  Yojiico,  regarded  him 
.as  their  tutelary  deity.  Xochipilli,  tlie  '  flower- 
prince,'  the  lord  of  the  green  maize,  the  god  of 
food,  had  his  worshippers  all  along  the  Atlantic 
slope.  He  was  believed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
tjuetzalcoxcoxtli,  the  wild  fowl  that  chants  in  the 
morning.  He  had  a  brother  called  Macuilxochitl, 
'  Five  dowers,'  or  Auiateotl,  '  the  god  of  voluptu- 
ousne.ss,'  who  was  the  deity  of  pleasure,  of  music, 
dancing,  gaming,  and  deliauchery.  Ome  tochtli, 
'  two  rabbits,'  the  pulque-god,  the  Mexican  Bacchus, 
was  the  town-god  of  Tepoztlan,  in  the  State  of 
Morelos. 

Female  deities  were  Couatlicue,  the  mother 
of  Uitzilopochtli,  worshipped  in  Mexico  City ; 
Ciuacouatl,  the  female  warrior,  the  goddess  of 
Colhtiacan  ;  Itzpapalotl  and  Quilaztli,  the  earth- 
goddess  and  the  lire-goddess  of  the  towns  of 
liuauhtitlan  and  Xochimilco ;  Tcteo  innan,  the 
'  mother  of  the  gods,'  or  Toci,  '  our  grandmolher,' 
also  called  TIazolteotI,  the  'goddess  of  ordure,' or 
TIaelquani,  'mire-eater'  (i.i'.  sinner);  she  was 
generally  worshippcil  as  a  harvest-goddess  ;  Xochi- 
quetzal,  the  goddess  of  flowers  ami  of  love,  had  her 
worshippers  throughout  the  country,  and  a  mag- 
nificent pyramid  dedicated  to  her  is  still  to  he  seen 
in  Xochicalco,  south  of  Cuernavaca.  All  these 
goddesses,  without  any  doubt,  were  origin.'illy 
moon-godrlesses,  but  developed  into  goddesses  of 
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fertility  and  geneiation,  into  earth-goddesses  and 
patronesses  of  women's  art.  Chalchiulitlicue,  the 
'  goddess  whose  garments  are  precious  stones,'  was 
the  impersonation  of  running  water,  brooks,  and 
lakes ;  Uixtociuatl  that  of  the  salt  water,  and 
accordingly  the  patroness  of  tlie  salt-makers. 
Centeotl,  the  maize-god,  was  represented  either  as 
a  female  or  as  a  male  deitj',  and  was  particularly 
related  to  the  gods  of  generation,  the  authors  of 
life. 

6.  Religious  practices.  —  The  Mexicans  were 
penetrated  by  a  fooling  of  absolute  dependence  on 
their  gods.  They  regarded  them  as  the  givers  of 
all  things  and  as  those  who  inflicted  punishments 
upon  them,  and  tliey  were  convinced  that  most  of 
tliese  punishments  were  brought  down  on  them  by 
their  o\\ti  sins.  In  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
their  gods  or  to  appease  their  wratli,  they  used  to 
address  them  with  jjrayers,  to  present  otl'erings  to 
them,  to  humiliate  themselves  in  tlieir  presence, 
and  to  torture  themselves  in  their  honour.  In  the 
work  compiled  by  liernardino  de  Sahagun,  the 
original  of  wliieh  was  written  in  Aztec,  he  has 
preserved  many  prayers  directed  to  several  gods, 
distinguished  by  a  high  and  noble  feeling,  and  by 
a  wonderfully  refined  and  poetic  language,  while 
anotlier  chapter  of  tlie  same  work  contains  twenty 
ancient  and  very  curious  songs,  which  they  used  to 
sing  in  honour  of  their  gods  at  the  diflerent  anni- 
versary festivals  (te.xt.  Germ,  tr.,  and  commentary 
in  E.  Seler,  Gcsnmmelte  Abhandlungen  zur  ameri- 
kail.  Sprach-  u»d  Altej-tumskunde,  Berlin,  1902-08, 
ii.  959-1107). 

The  offerings  which  the  Mexicans  were  accus- 
tomed to  briug  to  their  gods  consisted  of  food  and 
garments,  flowers  and  green  twigs  (acxoyatl)  to 
adorn  their  altars,  copal,  rubber,  and  diflerent 
kinds  of  aromatic  herbs  to  burn,  and  piles  of  wood 
to  heap  up  and  kindle  on  the  top  of  their  temple- 
pyramids.  Tliey  humiliated  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  their  gods  by  eating  eartli  (tlalqualhtli). 
I.e.,  by  touching  the  earth  with  the  finger  and 
putting  it  to  the  mouth.  When  they  requested 
something  from  their  gods,  and  before  every  festival 
dedicated  to  them,  they  fasted,  eating  only  once  in 
the  day,  avoided  red  pepper  sauce  and  every  kind 
of  spices,  abstained  from  sexual  intercourse,  and 
did  not  wash  their  heads.  When  the  request 
which  they  had  to  make  was  a  very  earnest  one, 
tliey  tortured  themselves  by  piercing  their  tongues, 
or  the  margin  of  their  ears,  sometimes  drawing 
stalks  or  tlireads  through  the  hole  made  in  the 
tongue,  and  ofl'ering  the  blood  issuing  from  tlieir 
wounds,  collecting  it  on  agave  leaves.  If  they  had 
committed  a  sin  sucli  as  intercourse  with  the  wife 
of  another  man,  and  wished  to  atone  for  it,  they 
went  to  the  priests  of  the  goddess  Tlafolteotl  and 
made  confession,  and  the  priests,  after  having 
heard  the  confession,  imposed  some  pen.ance — e.i/., 
to  go  naked  in  the  night  to  some  shrines  of  tlie 
'women-goddesses'  (ciuateteu),  there  to  deposit 
garments  made  of  the  common  bark-paper.  Bj' 
performing  this  penance  they  were  believed  not 
only  to  have  got  rid  of  the  sin  committed,  but  also 
of  the  punishment  for  it  enjoined  by  the  law.  A 
Mexican  religious  practice  that  excited  the  curiosity 
and  even  the  amazement  of  tlie  Christian  priests 
was  the  so-called  '  eating  of  the  god  '  [teoqualiztli). 
At  a  certain  festival  a  numberof  devotees  assembled, 
and,  after  having  made  an  image  of  the  god  from 
the  paste  obtained  by  grinding  certain  seeds,  the 
liigh  priest  sacrificed  the  image  and  cut  it  into 
pieces.  The  assembled  persons  ate  the  pieces,  and 
those  who  had  partaken  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
a  year  all  expenses  for  the  cult  of  the  god  in 
question. 

Finally,  the  Mexicans  felt  compelled  to  bring 
living  beings  as  an  ofl'ering  to  their  gods.     They 


sacriflced  to  the  flre-god  by  casting  into  the  fire  all 
kinds  of  animals  that  could  be  found  in  the  fields, 
and  they  also  ofl'ered  human  prisoners  in  the  same 
way.  The  warriors  who  had  captured  them  brought 
them,  their  limbs  tied  together,  and  hanging  on  a 
pole,  like  captured  game,  for  the  tire-god  was  the 
god  of  war  and  of  the  chase.  The  Mexicans  killed 
quails  by  decapitating  them,  as  an  ofl'ering  to  the 
sun  and  other  deities  such  as  Uitzilopochtli,  for  the 
quail  was  the  spotted  bird,  the  image  of  the  starry 
sky. 

They  fastened  prisoners  with  extended  arms 
and  legs  to  a  wooden  frame,  and  shot  them  with 
arrows.  This  was  a  saeritice  for  the  earth-goddess, 
and  was  intended  to  fertilize  the  earth.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  meant  as  an  imita- 
tion of  the  sexual  act.  They  decapitated  a  woman 
as  an  image  of  the  '  mother  of  the  gods ' — the  moon- 
goddess,  the  harvest-god — and  flayed  her,  for  the 
old  moon,  the  waning  moon,  is  cut  into  pieces, 
and  her  splendour  is  stripped  ofl'.  Yet  she  would 
revive,  and  therefore  the  flayed  skin  of  the  victim 
was  donned  by  a  man  who,  in  the  following  cere- 
monies of  tlie  feast,  represented  the  goddess. 

The  Mexicans  practised  to  a  terrible  extent  the 
ofl'ering  of  human  hearts,  torn  out  of  the  bodies  of 
living  men.  They  used  for  that  purpose  a  sacriflcial 
stone  of  a  rounded  pyramidal  shape.  The  victim 
was  thrown  backwards  on  the  top  of  it,  his  ex- 
tended arms  and  legs  were  held  by  four  men,  and 
the  sacriflcer,  armed  with  a  big  stone  knife,  made 
a  broad  cut  across  the  breast,  under  the  ribs,  and, 
putting  in  his  hand,  tore  out  the  heart.  The  heart 
itself  was  presented  to  the  sun,  and  with  the  blood 
they  moistened  the  mouth  of  the  idols,  while  the 
heads  of  the  sacrificed  were  put  in  rows  on  poles. 
The  body  was  delivered  to  the  man  who  had  cap- 
tured the  prisoner  and  had  presented  it  as  a 
sacrifice.  He  cooked  the  flesh  with  maize,  and 
made  a  feast  of  it  with  his  relatives  and  friends. 
With  the  thigh-bone  of  the  dead  man  he  made  a 
bundle  that  was  hung  up  on  a  high  pole  in  the 
middle  of  the  house-courtyard.  This  was  a  token 
of  the  valour  of  the  owner,  and  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  a  fetish  for  luck  and  protection. 

J.  Annual  festivities. — The  Mexicans  divided  the 
year  into  eighteen  sections  of  twenty  days  each  and 
five  remaining  days.  On  each  of  these  twentieths 
they  had  a  feast  with  many  elaborate  ceremonies, 
dedicated  successively  to  various  special  deities,  all 
these  feasts  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  difl'erent  sections  of  the  year  with 
regard  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  sowing,  and 
harvesting,  and  with  the  changing  aspects  that 
in  the  diflerent  years  those  important  afl'airs  pre- 
sented to  the  anxious  eye  of  the  labourer.  They 
commenced  with  the  ceremonies  early  in  the  year 
— in  the  time  of  our  February.  At  that  time,  in 
the  houses  and  on  sacred  spots — mountains,  caves, 
water-holes,  and  localities  considered  as  the  abodes 
of  the  rain-gods — they  set  up  poles  to  which  papers 
painted  with  the  emblems  of  the  nuinina  ot  these 
localities  were  attached  ;  and  they  carried  children, 
who  were  bought  from  their  parents,  to  the  same 
localities  and  sacrificed  them  to  the  rain-gods,  in 
order  that  these  divinities  might  grant  rain  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  crops  of  the  new  year. 

In  the  second  twentieth  they  celebrated  a  great 
feast  to  Xipe  Totec,  the  god  of  vegetation,  a  form 
of  the  ancient  moon-god.  This  was  just  before 
sowing,  and  it  seemed  to  those  ancient  philosophers 
to  be  necessary  to  fertilize  the  earth,  that  she  might 
receive  the  germ  and  bring  forth  the  crops.  For 
this  important  business  a  sacrifice  of  value  and  a 
vigorous  man  were  required. 

They  took  a  prisoner  ot  war,  tlie  most  gallant  whom  they  had 
at  baud,  and  with  liiiu  pL-rforuied  a  ceremony  that  was  in  a  way 
a  testing.    He  was  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  central  hole  of  a 
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stone  of  flat  cylindrical  shape,  the^ocalleci  temalacatl  (spinnins 
wheel  of  stone).  There  he  had  to  fight  with  four  other  nien 
until  he  was  exhausted,  afti-r  which  they  bound  hmi,  witli 
extended  .irn.s  and  legs  (mama.-ouhUcac),  t.o  a  wooden  frame, 
where  he  was  shot  with  arrows,  so  that  the  blood  might  drop  on 
the  earth  and  fertilize  it.  Tliia  was  the  original  form  of  the 
ceremony,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  pictoginphs,  and  as  it  was  per- 
formed in  certain  ancient  towns  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
In  Mexico  City,  however,  when  the  prisoner  was  exhausted  and 
no  longer  able  to  defend  himself,  he  was  sacriliced  in  the  regular 
wav  bv  cutting  the  breast  and  tearing  out  the  heart ;  and  many 


prisoners  were 


sacriflced  in  the  same  way  alter  him.    The  bodies 


of  the  sacriliced  were  skinned,  and  tlie  skins  donned  by  certain 
men  who  represented  the  god  in  the  following  ceremonies,  to 
show  by  this  garb  tliat  the  earthgod  had  put  on  a  new  cloak. 
From  Ibis  custom  this  second  annual  least  was  called  Tlacaxi- 
peualiztli,  '  Having  men.'  Tlie  feast  concluded  with  a  great 
ceremonial  dan'ce,  where  priests  disguised  as  niaize-ears,  iiiaize- 
stalks,  and  other  vegetables,  or  as  beings  connected  with  the 
fields,  exhibited  to  the  people  the  abundance  of  food  which  the 
new  year  was  expected  to  bring. 

Ill    the    tliird    and    fourth    twentieths,    called 
To9oztli,    'awakening,'  the   temples   and   shrines 
were  adorned   with    green   stalks,   and   the   ears 
destined  for  sowing  were  brought  to  the^  temple 
of  the  maize-goddess  to  he  consecrated.     The  liftli 
feast,  called  To.\catl,  fell  at  the  time  when  the 
sun,   shifting  to   the   north,  came   to  the  zenith. 
This  was  regarded  as  the  real  feast  of  the  new 
year,  and  the  present  writer   has  shown,  in  his 
explanation  of  the   Humboldt  Codices,  that   the 
day-names  by  which  the  Mexicans  designated  the 
diti'erent  years  correspond  to  the  days  with  which 
the  feast  Toxcatl  began.     In  this  feast  a  living 
image  of  the  god  Tezcatlipoca,  i.e.,  a  prisoner  of 
war  who  in  the  di.sguise  of  this  god  had  repre- 
sented him  all  the  year  round,  was  sacriliced,  and 
immediately  replaced   by  another  prisoner,  who, 
invested  with  the  paraphernalia  of  the  god,  had 
to   represent  him   in   the  new  year.      The  sixth 
twentieth,  the  time  when  the  rainy  season  set  in, 
was  celebrated  by  a  general  and  severe  fasting  of 
all  the  priests  of  all  the  temples,  including  the 
little  boys  in  the  priestly  schools.     The  Mexicans 
ate  at  this   feast  a  certain   meal   prepared   with 
maize  in  grain  and  beans,  called  etzalli,  whence 
it  bears  the  name  Etzalqualiztli,  the  'eating  of 
the  meal  of  maize  and  beans.'     In  the  seventh  and 
eighth   twentieths   the    sprouting  of    the    young 
maize-ears  was  celebrated  by  a  ceremonial  dance 
of  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  town,  and  a  general 
feeding    of    the    people,   the    feast    being    called 
Tecuilhuitl,  the  'feast  of  the  kings.'     The  ninth 
and   tenth   twentieths   were  called  Tlaxochimaco 
and  Xocotl  uetzi,  'when  the  Xocotl  comes  down 
(or  is  born),'   or  Miccailhuitl,  the  'feast  of   the 
dead.'     At  these   festivals   living   prisoners  were 
thrown  into  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of 
fire,   and   the   image    of    Xocotl    or   Otonteoutli, 
the  'god  of  the  Otomi,'  the   'soul   of  the  dead 
warrior,'  having  the  shape  of  a  bird,  a  butterfly, 
or  of  a  mummy  packet,  was  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  high  pole,  and  brought  down  by  the  male 
youth,  vying  with  each  other  in  climbing  to  the 
top. 

The  eleventh  twentieth,  called  Ochpaniztli, 
'  sweeping  the  roads,'  was  the  harvest  feast,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  great  expiation  ceremony,  by 
which  evil  was  taken  out  of  the  town. 

A  woman  representing  Teteo  innan,  the  '  mother  of  the  gods,' 
having  been  decapitated  at  midnight  and  flayed,  a  priest  put 
on  the  skin  and  represented  the  goddess  in  the  following 
ceremonies.  From  a  jmrtion  of  the  skin  of  the  thigh,  a  mask 
wos  made  and  worn  by  the  son  of  the  '  mother  of  the  gods,' 
Oenteotl-itztlacoliuhqui.  the  maize-god,  the  '  curved  obsidian 
knife,'  who  is  described  as  tlie  god  of  cold  and  punishment, 
and  is,  in  fact,  only  another  form  of  the  morning  star,  the 
son  of  the  nioon-goddoss.  The  principal  ceremony  consisted 
in  a  ceremonial  impregnation  of  tho  goddess  by  Uitzilopochtli, 
and,  on  the  way  to  meet  the  god,  Teteo  innan  was  accom- 
panied by  warriors  and  by  phallic  deities  called  Ouexteca 
(men  of  the  province  of  the  Huaxteca).  Ceremonial  dances 
followed,  where  Teteo  innan  was  replaced  by  the  maize- 
goddess.  At  the  end  of  tlio  feast  warriors,  racing  witli 
each  other,  took  the  mask  out  of  the  town,  and  buried  it 
somewhere  in  the  territory  of   their  enemies.      The  goddess 


herself,  i.e.,  the  priest  wearing  the  skin  of  the  victim,  was 
Ukewise  driven  out  of  the  town,  and  tho  skin  was  hung  up, 
beyond  the  Imuiidarics  of  the  town,  on  a  frame-work  dedicated 
to  Teteo  innan,  being  her  sanctuary. 

In  the  twelfth  twentieth,  called  Tootleco,  the 
Mexicans  celebrated  the  return  of  their  gods,  i.e., 
of  the  fire-gods,  who  were  reputed  to  have  gone 
out  of  the  country  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
feast  may  also  be  called  the  '  birthday  of  Uitzilo- 
pochtli.' It  concluded  with  another  fire-ceremony, 
m  which  living  prisoners  were  thrown  into  the 
llames.  The  thirteenth  feast,  called  TepeilhuitI, 
the  'feast  of  the  mountains,'  was  anotlier  harvest 
feast,  when  the  pulijue-gods— the  gods  of  fecundity 
—were  honoureil  by  sacrifices,  and  offerings  were 
brought  to  the  rain-gods,  i.e.,  to  the  gods  of  the 
mountains.  The  fourteenth  feast,  called  Quecholli, 
was  dedicated  to  MixcoatI,  the  god  of  hunting  and 
war,  and  was  celebrated  by  a  great  ceremonial 
hunting.     Arrovj  and  other  weapons  were  made. 

The  fifteenth  feast,  called  Panquetzaliztli,  '  rais- 
ing the  banners,'  was  the  great  feast  of  the  god 
Uitzilopochtli,  when  the  myth  of  the  birtli  of 
this  god  and  the  victory  which  he  obtained  over 
his  brethren,  the  Centzon  Uitznaua  (tlie  stars), 
were  dramatically  represented  by  a  combat  be- 
tween the  warriors  and  the  prisoners  designated 
for  sacrifice.  The  lire-snake,  the  weapon  with 
which  Uitzilopochtli  had  killed  liis  sister  Co- 
yolxauhqui,  came  down  from  the  u))per  platform 
of  the  temple  to  burn  the,  offerings  heaped  up  on 
the  great  cylindrical  stone  at  tlie  foot  of  the  stair- 
case leading  up  to  the  platform.  The  sixteenth 
feast,  Atemoztli,  was  dedicated  to  the  rain-gods. 
The  seventeenth,  Tititl,  was  a  commemoration 
feast  of  the  dead,  at  which  the  ciuateteO,  the 
'women-goddesses,'  i.e.,  the  deilied  women,  the 
spirits  of  the  women  who  died  in  child-bed,  and 
their  patroness  Ilaniatecutli,  the  old  goddess,  the 
goddess  of  fire,  played  an  important  part.  The 
eighteenth  and  last  feast  was  called  Izcalli,  'in- 
creasing,' and  was  dedicated  to  Xiuhtecutli,  the 
god  of  lire,  who  was  honoured  by  offerings  of  all 
kinds  of  animals  thrown  into  the  flames.  The  god 
was  represented  in  this  feast  by  two  different 
figures— at  one  time  as  a  god  of  vegetation,  clothed 
in  green  quetzal-feathers  and  wearing  a  mask  of 
turquoises  and  green  stones,  and  at  another  time 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  tire,  clothed  in  feathers 
of  the  red  macaw  and  wearing  a  mask  of  red  and 
black  stones.  The  five  last  days  of  the  year,  called 
nemontemi,  were  deemed  unlucky.  No  feast  was 
celebrated  on  them,  nor  any  business  of  importance 
taken  in  hand.  ,      i  .■.- 

Other  ceremonies  were  performed  to  the  deities 
who  were  believed  to  rule  certain  days,  according 
to  the  name  of  the  day  in  question,  these  names 
being  composed  of  one  of  the  numbers  one  to 
thirteen  and  of  one  of  the  twenty  day-signs.  As 
these  names,  in  the  difiTerent  years,  were  not 
assigned  to  a  fixed  date— the  initial  days  of  the 
years  bearing  different  names— the  feasts  of  the 
rulers  of  the  days  were  denominated  'movable 
feasts.' 

8.  Priests. — For  the  performance  of  all  these 
ceremonies,  filling  out,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  for  the  regular 
service  of  the  different  gods,  many  priests  were 
employed,  called  tlamacazqui,  'servants.  I  hey 
were  divided  into  different  clas.ses,  such  as  the 
tlenamacaque,  '  incense- burners,'  the  UouaqtiS, 
'guardians  of  the  idols,'  tho  qu,t<iuacuHlm,  old 
t.riests,'  and  the  omdochtzin,  '  pnhiue  priests,  who 
were  at  tlie  same  time  the  musicians  and  the 
singers.  At  the  head  of  all  these  priests  there 
were  in  Mexico  City  two  high  miests,  called 
ijuetzalcoatl  Totec  tlamacazqui  and  tjuetzalcoatl 
Tlaioc  tlamacazqui,  i.e.,  the  snecial  priests  of  the 
two  great  gods,   Uitzilopochtli   and   the  rain-god 
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Tlaloc,  whose  sanetuaries  were  situated  close  to 
one  anotlier  on  the  top  of  the  principal  pyramid. 

9.  General  characteristics. — In  spite  of  their 
adherence  to  bloody  sacrificial  rites,  the  Mexicans 
were  sober,  honest  people,  of  tender  susceptibility, 
governed  by  laws  of  a  high  moral  standard,  re- 
specting the  rights  of  property,  detesting  lying 
and  falsehood,  cheerful  with  their  friends,  brave 
in  war,  and  unflinchingly  obedient  to  their  native 
kings.  Their  governors  and  princes  exercised 
arbitrary  power,  but  were  restrained  by  unwritten 
laws,  handed  down  from  their  forefathers,  and  by 
public  opinion.  Their  punishments  were  severe, 
but  never  cruel.  Vices  such  as  drunkenness  and 
untruthfulness  arose  with  the  misery  and  slavery 
of  the  Spanish  times.  In  material  culture,  too, 
the  Mexicans  were  nearly  equal  to  their  con- 
querors. Spanish  government  did  not  add  very 
mucli  to  their  cultural  standard,  and  to-day  the 
Indians  are,  if  not  the  most  refined,  certainly  tlie 
most  honest,  component  of  the  population  of  the 
Mexican  territory. 
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Joum.  de  la  Soc.  dea  Am^ricanistes  de  Paris,  new  ser.,  lii. 

119061-  Eduaed  Seler. 

MEXICANS  (Modern). —An  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  peoples  of 
Mexico  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  present  native  population  of  the 
country.  On  lirst  acquaintance  with  the  people 
an  impression  is  given  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  everywhere  present,  yet  many  of  the 
pre-Columbi»n  religious  ideas  remain.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  energies  and  the  fervour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  their  attempts 
to  Christianize  the  natives.  The  originality  of 
their  methods  and  their  enthusiasm  for  tlie  work 
resulted  in  a  marked  success.  They  learned  the 
native  languages,  and  collected  much  data  upon 
the  customs  and  religion  of  the  people,  and  to  these 
early  accounts  we  owe  practically  all  our  know- 
ledge of  the  pre-Columbian  life. 

The  clergy  soon  noted  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  read  in  jiictures,  and  this  was  turned  to  account 
in  their  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechism. 
Figures  were  drawn  on  large  pieces  of  cloth  repre- 
senting most  ingeniously,  in  a  series  of  pictures, 
the  various  teachings  of  the  Church.  These  pictures 
were  also  made  in  books,  some  of  which,  according 
to  N.  Leon  {Am.  Anth.,  new  ser.,  ii.  [1900]  720), 
are  still  used  among  the  Mazahuas  of  Michoacan. 
A  more  ambitious  attempt  was  uiade  by  the  priests 
to  teach  the  natives  the  Latin  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  other  Articles  of  the  Church.  A  native 
monosyllabic  word  was  selected,  the  sound  of 
which  was  similar  to  a  syllable  of  the  Latin  word, 
and  this  word  was  represented  by  a  picture.  Tlie 
first  .sj'llable,  pa,  of  pater,  was  shown  by  a  picture 
of  a  flag,  wiiich  in  Nahuatl  was  pantli,  and  the 
second  syllable,  ter,  was  represented  by  a  drawing 
of  a  stone,  tetl  in  Nahuatl.  In  this  way,  picture 
by  picture,  the  native  word  was  known,  and  each 
word  recalled  a  similar  word  or  syllable  in  the 
Latin. 

J.  de  Torquemada  tells  us  {Moruirquia  Indiana, 
Madrid,  1723,  xv.)  that  the  Christian  priests  illus- 
trated the  vicissitudes  and  the  instability  of  life 
by  pictures  representing  a  great  expanse  of  water 
on  which  were  vessels  manned  by  saUors.  On  one 
ship  Indian  m.en  and  women  were  praying,  with 


garlands  of  roses  in  their  hands,  and  they  went  to 
heaven  accompanied  by  angels,  while  on  another 
vessel  the  Indians  were  shown  lighting  with  one 
another,  ogling  women,  becoming  intoxicated,  and 
receiving  glasses  of  wine  from  devils.  According 
to  J.  de  Acosta's  statement  {The  Natural  and 
Moral  Hist,  of  the  Indies,  ed.  C.  R.  Markham, 
London,  ISSO,  bk.  vi.  eh.  vii.),  in  illustrating  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  God  was  pictured  with 
three  carved  heads,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
were  drawn  as  two  carved  heads  with  keys  and 
sword.     As  Sapper  remarks  : 

*  It  is  easy  to  suppose  tliat  this  sort  of  jiicture  must  have  been 
absolutely  incomprehensible  to  an  Inili.in,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  pictures  was  extremely  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity '  (Glohna,  Ixxx.  120). 

The  Spanish  ^at/na  were  not  content  with  these 
mnemonic  and  symbolic  methods  of  teaching  the 
Christian  religion,  but  soon  learned  the  languages 
of  the  country,  translated  the  Catechism  into  the 
various  dialects,  and  preached  in  the  native 
tongues.  Priests  taught  the  Indians  how  to  record 
their  languages  phonetically  by  the  use  of  the 
Spanish  characters,  and  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Conquest  there  was  a  constantly  increasing  amount 
of  printed  and  M8  material  in  the  languages  of  the 
difl'erent  peoples  of  Spanish  America. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  vari- 
ous gods,  the  Spanish  priests  had  a  w'onderful  asset 
in  their  teaching,  and  they  used  their  knowledge 
to  good  effect.  Their  explanation  of  the  native 
pantheon  was  an  earnest  attempt  to  incorporate  it, 
as  much  as  possible,  into  their  own  religion,  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  many  of  the  ancient  myths 
turned  into  a  new  setting,  with  the  saints  now 
figuring  as  the  actors  in  the  ancient  tales.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  this  transforma- 
tion was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  priests  of  the 
new  faith,  and  how  much  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Indians'  own  attempts  to  reconcile  their  old  religion 
with  the  new.  Knowing  the  tendency  of  primitive 
man  to  explain  everything  in  terms  of  his  own 
mental  fabric,  we  may  suppose  that  many  of  the 
strange  metamorphoses  which  came  about  were  the 
natural  result  of  implanting  ideas  iijion  an  older 
foundation,  but  a  result  not  recognized  or  author- 
ized by  the  Church.  In  many  cases  the  gods  of 
the  ancient  religion  were  incorporated  into  the 
new,  as  when  the  three  most  important  gods  were 
sometimes  turned  into  the  Trinity,  while  the  lesser 
gods  became  the  saints  of  the  Church.  The  evil 
one  already  had  a  counterpart  in  the  Mexican 
religion ;  among  the  Mayas  he  was  Kisin,  the 
earthquake. 

The  present  population  of  Mexico  may  be 
divided,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  into  four 
classes  as  regards  their  religion :  ( I )  those  of  Spanish 
descent  who  are  true  Roman  Catholics  ;  (2)  those  of 
mixed  descent  who  are  nominally  Roman  Catholics, 
but  still  retain  some  of  the  ancient  pre-Columbian 
religious  ideas  ;  (3)  those  of  mixed  blood  who  are 
fundamentally  pag.ans  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  with  religious  rites  coloured  by  Roman 
Catholic  teaching ;  and  (4)  those  who  show  no  trace 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  and  still  continue 
to  practise  the  ancient  religion.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
any  two  of  these  classes  ;  the  two  middle  divisions 
are  differentiated  only  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
Christian  or  the  native  religion  predominates. 

Class  I. — In  the  large  cities  and  towns  there  is 
a  numerous  population  of  Spanish-speaking  people 
who  have  little  or  no  Indian  blood,  and  these  carry 
out  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  practised  in  .Spain.  The  festivals  of  the 
Church  are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony. An  interesting  survival  of  the  teaching  of 
the  early  Franciscans  is  seen  in  the  Nacimientos, 
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the  PaMuriik.i.  and  the  Mystery  I'lays  performed 
lit  Corpus  Christi  and  at  other  times.  Soon  after 
the  Conquest  tlie  t-acred  dramas,  so  popular  in 
Spain  at  that  time,  were  introduced  into  Mexico, 
and  were  regarded  as  an  important  means  of  jiropa- 
ganda. 

Class  2. — Tlie  casual  observer  seldom  sees  any 
of  the  native  element  among  the  peoples  who  have 
been  placed  in  this  division,  and  he  considers  the 
population  good  Koinan  Ci'.tliolics.  It  is  only  after 
close  intimacy  extended  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  to;;ether  with  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  native  practices,  tliat  one  gradually  limls 
that  the  underlying  principles  of  the  religion  are 
based  on  the  native  ideas  rather  than  upon  the 
Christian  faith.  The  veneer  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism is  removed,  and  the  native  religion  stands  out 
clearly.  The  greater  pait  of  the  population  of 
Mexico  are  of  mixed  blood,  with  a  strong  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Indian  over  the  Spanish  strain. 
This  type  of  native  is  present  even  in  the  large 
cities  and  towns,  where  a  great  projiortion  of  the 
people  fall  into  Class  2,  whose  religion  is  Itonia;> 
Catholic,  with  an  undercurrent  of  the  old  ideas. 
The  ge.nte  of  Jlexico  City,  e.g.,  are  of  this  class. 

Holy  Week  throughout  Mexico  is  a  time  of  great 
religious  enthusiasm.  In  addition  to  the  Passion 
Plays  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  there 
is  a  constant  round  of  festivals,  many  of  which  are 
strongly  flavoured  by  the  native  elements.  The 
season  of  prayer  and  fasting  appeals  to  the  natives, 
some  of  whom  wear  the  crown  of  thorns  and  Hagel- 
late  themselves.  From  Holy  Thursday  until  the 
Gloria  of  Saturdaj'  the  bells  of  the  churches  are 
silent,  and  the  nmtrcn-as,  or  rattles,  take  their 
place.  Each  child  and  adult  has  a  rattle,  and  the 
streets  are  full  of  vendors,  each  selling  some  sort 
of  noisy  to3'S.  On  the  Sabado  Jc  Gloria  new  fire 
is  struck  from  the  blessed  Hint.  The  burning  of 
Judas  is  a  common  sight  in  every  Mexican  town ; 
figures  of  Judas,  representing  him  as  a  man  or 
woman,  a  negro,  a  soldier  or  a  knave,  a  devil  or 
a  gentleman,  are  burned  in  every  village  plaza. 
Many  of  these  figures  contain  jars  tilled  with  vari- 
ous objects,  and,  when  the  container  is  broken, 
the  contents  fall  into  the  struggling  crowd.  Fire- 
crackers and  rockets  often  form  the  hands  and 
feet  of  these  Judas  hgures.  It  is  a  time  of  much 
merriment. 

In  Mexico  City  on  Viirnes  cle  Dolores,  the  eve 
of  Palm  Sunday,  there  is  a  long  procession  of 
decorated  boats  in  the  Viga  Canal ;  and  flowers, 
small  shrines,  and  altars  are  displayed  everywhere, 
the  native  love  of  flowers  and  their  varied  use  of 
them  as  decoration  being  seen  at  this  time  at  its 
best.  These  religious  festivals  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

The  custom  of  erecting  wooden  crosses  along 
the  roads  and  trails  is  verj'  common  in  Mexico. 
The  traveller,  in  jiassing  one  of  the.se  crosses 
for  the  first  time,  usually  deposits  a  stone  or  a 
flower  before  it. 

It  is  on  the  magical  side  of  the  religion  that  we 
find  the  greatest  number  of  survivals  at  the  present 
time.  Symbolic  and  contagious  magic  abounds 
among  all  strata  of  the  population.  Some  of  theii 
ideas  are,  of  course,  deri\ed  from  the  Spanish 
element,  but  the  greater  number  are  purely  native. 
Hypnotic  suggestion  is  the  important  feature  in 
all  the  ceremonies  which  deal  with  healing  the  sick. 
The  air  is  full  of  evil  spirits,  which  linger  round 
the  entrances  of  the  villages,  and  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  placate  or  outwit  them. 

Class  3. — This  class  is  represented  in  the  small 
pueblos  in  the  country  districts,  wheie  the  head- 
man of  the  village  performs  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  except  at  infrequent  intervals  when  the 
priest  of  the  district  makes  his  vi«it  t«  celebrate 


Mass  and  to  perform  marriages  and  baptisms. 
The  native  religious  ideas  are  much  in  evidence, 
for  the  visits  of  a  jiriesl  of  the  Church  are  often 
too  infrequent  to  make  much  headway  against  the 
presence  of  the  strong  native  religious  clement. 
This  cannot  be  stamped  out  among  the  people,  and 
it  remains  a  sturdy  growth  unless  persistent  and 
I  energetic  efibrts  are  made  to  counteract  its  intluence 
by  Christian  teaching.  It  is  among  people  of  this 
class  that  the  blending  of  pre-Columbian  and 
Christian  ideas  may  best  be  studied. 

The  native  elements  come  to  thi'  front  espechally 
in  connexion  with  agriculture  and  tlic  burial  of  the 
dead.  Incense  is  burned  and  ofl'erings  are  made 
to  the  gods  of  fertility  at  the  time  of  sowing  ;  other 
gifts  aie  presented  to  the  gods  of  rain  ;  in  some 
cases  oli'erings  are  given  to  tlie  wind-gods  when  the 
burning  of  the  brush  of  the  niaize-lield  is  under- 
taken :  and  ab.tcntion  from  sexual  intercourse 
before  the  planting  is  anotlier  of  the  survival-s. 
Among  the  Otomi  an  idol  is  buried  in  the  maize- 
lield,  anotlier  is  kept  in  the  domestic  house,  and 
a  third  in  the  granary.  Tlie  hunter  iiKiy  burn 
incense  for  a  successful  hunt,  tlie  traveller  for  a 
prosperous  journey.  Every  house  has  its  santo,  or 
saint,  often  the  crudest  kind  of  picture  or  image, 
and  the  firstfruits  of  the  harvest  are  usually  placed 
before  this  shrine  ;  in  time  of  sickness  and  death 
many  ofl'erings  are  made  and  incense  is  burned.  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  gifts  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  made,  rather  than  the  act  itself,  that  sho\\' 
the  pre-Christian  ideas. 

In  many  of  the  praj'ers  the  native  element  is 
seen.  Sapper  tells  (Das  nordl.  Mittd-Amerika, 
p.  270)  of  the  Kekclii  praying,  '  Thou  art  my 
mother,  thou  art  my  father,'  a  form  common  in  the 
Pupol  Vuh  (q.r.).  The  Indian  origin  of  many  of 
the  prayers  is  seen  in  the  poetical  form,  the 
parallelisms,  the  antitheses,  and  the  repetitions  of 
single  words  and  phrases.  Seler  tells  of  a  stone 
idol  discovered  in  a  cave  in  the  State  of  Puebla 
before  which  oilerings  of  flowers,  eggs,  and  wax 
candles  were  foiiiul.  In  another  case  the  visiting 
padre  saw,  to  his  indignation,  a  stone  idol  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  honour  beside  the  crucifix,  on  the 
altar  of  the  village  church.  In  a  cave  in  Oaxaea 
a  pottery  incense  pan  and  two  turkey  feathers 
were  discovered,  the  feathers  having  undoubtedly 
been  used  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  of  human 
blood,  so  common  a  ])art  of  the  religious  ritual  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans.  These  delinite  examples 
will  show  the  hold  which  the  older  ideas  have 
upon  the  people,  who  are  nominally  good  Roman 
Catholics. 

Class  4. — The  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  placed  in  this  division  is  comparatively  small, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  found  only  in 
the  most  unsettled  ami  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
country.  They  show  practically  no  influence  from 
the  outside  world  in  their  customs,  their  languages, 
or  their  religion.  Spanish  is  seldom  understood, 
and  the  native  languages  show  little  change  from 
those  portions  which  were  reconlod  by  the  early 
Spanish  concjuerors.  It  is  among  these  people  that 
one  can  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  ]ire-Colnmbian 
aborigines.  The  polytheistic  ideas  ;ire  still  main- 
tained, and  many  of  the  .gods  now  worshipped  may 
be  identified  with  the  ancient  deities  of  tlie  people 
— Sakaimoka  of  the  lluichols,  e.g.,  is  recognized 
as  the  old  rain-god,  Tlaloc.  It  is  .seldom  that  the 
ancient  gods  of  the  sun,  the  uKxm,  the  morning 
star,  and  other  planets  c-m  be  noted  in  the  present 
pantheon,  although  among  the  Seri  of  Lower 
California  the  sun  and  moon  find  a  place  among 
the  gods,  and  among  the  Tarahuniare  there  is  a 
'father-sun'  and  'mother-moon.'  Among  the 
present-day  Mayas  the  sun  and  moon  are  servants 
of  the  gods. 
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Worship  by  means  of  piaj-er,  divination,  and 
sacrifice  takes  many  dill'erent  forms.  Humnn 
sacrifice  has  lieen  abolislied,  although  there  uie 
a  few  sporadic  cases  where  it  lias  been  reported 
within  the  last  century.  Blood  .sacrifice  is  not 
uncommon  among  [icople  of  this  class,  the  ear  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  being  cut  with  a  stone 
knife,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  drop  upon  the  idols. 
Offerings  of  food  and  drink  now  form  the  main 
portion  of  the  religious  practices  of  the  population, 
although  burning  of  copal  or  other  incen.se  to  tlie 
gods  is  also  very  common.  Compulsorj'  into.xication 
— a  common  feature  of  the  ancient  religion — is  still 
carried  out  by  means  of  the  pulque  of  the  Mexicans, 
the  hiknli  of  the  Huichois,  the  iesvino  of  the 
Tarahumare,  and  the  balcke  of  the  Lacandones. 
Divination  is  practised  in  many  forms,  and  among 
many  peoples  there  is  a  class  of  sootlisayers  who 
look  into  the  future  by  means  of  the  movements 
of  sacrificed  animals,  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  the 
crystal,  the  image  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of 
■water,  and  many  other  ways.  The  prayers  of  the 
Cora,  collected  and  translated  by  Preuss  (Die 
Nayarit-E.cpcdition),  furnish  an  excellent  criterion 
of  the  native  point  of  view  towards  tlie  gods  and 
religion  in  general.  The  dances  of  the  people  are 
often  held  for  magical  purposes.  Among  the 
Tarahumare,  e.g.,  the  dance  is  a  prayer,  a  petition 
for  prosjierity  for  the  harvest,  or  for  health  and 
freedom  from  ill-fortune. 

The  idea  of  renovation,  the  renewal  of  the  incen.se- 
burners  and  the  cleansing  of  the  houses  and  of  the 
places  of  worship  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  an 
ancient  practice.  Among  the  Lacandones,  at  tlie 
main  ceremony  of  the  year,  when  the  firstfraits 
are  offered,  the  entire  collection  of  incense-burners 
is  renewed.  The  old  ones  are  '  dead,'  and  new  ones 
are  made  to  take  their  place.  Priests  no  longer 
form  a  distinct  class  by  themselves  in  Mexico,  but 
the  head-man  of  the  village  or  the  head  of  the 
famUy  now  {lerfonns  the  priestly  functions,  and 
among  some  of  the  tribes  the  class  of  shamans  still 
remains.  It  is  claimed  that  one-fourth  of  the 
Huiehols  (q.v.)  of  Northern  Mexico  are  shamans; 
the  name  of  the  tribe  .signifies  'the  doctors  or 
healers.'  It  is  they  who  have  the  power  to  look 
into  the  future  and  who  understand  and  interpret 
the  will  of  the  gods.  Religious  temples,  so  common 
a  feature  of  the  pre-Columbian  culture,  no  longer 
play  a  part  in  the  religious  life,  tliough  the 
Lacandones  still  make  pilgrimages  to  the  ruined 
structures  where  they  believe  their  gods  reside, 
carrjring  with  tliem  incense-burners  and  other 
offerings.  The  religious  practices  are  usually  carried 
on  either  in  the  domestic  habitations  or  in  a  house 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  this  house  being  called 
topina,  '  the  house  of  all,'  among  the  Huiehols. 
Women  are  usually  excluded  from  these  religious 
places,  except  at  the  termination  of  the  worship, 
when  general  feasting  takes  place,  and  the  offer- 
ings, previously  made  to  the  gods,  are  consumed 
by  the  worshippers.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of 
a  people  who  have  had  no  contact  with  Spanish 
ideas  are  the  Lacandones,  who  live  in  the  State  of 
Chiapas  on  a  tributary  of  the  Usumacinta  River, 
whicli  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  early  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  to  Christianize  tiiese  people  met  with 
failure,  and  they  have  remained  undisturbed  for 
three  hundred  years.  The  customs,  and  especially 
the  religion,  of  this  people  are  important  as  an  aid 
in  understanding  much  of  the  life  of  the  early 
Maya  tribes,  and  many  of  the  ceremonies  are 
counterparts  of  those  represented  in  the  pre- 
Columbian  MSS. 

A  geographical  survey  of  the  principal  religions 
of  the  native  Mexicans  shows  an  mteresting  change 
from  north  to  soutli.     From  the  religious  point  of 


view,  the  ideas  of  the  tribes  of  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua  are  directly  associated  with  those  of 
the  natives  of  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
L' nited  States  ;  the  religion  of  the  I'uebloan  peoples 
and  of  the  Navahos  and  Apaches  shows  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Huiehols, 
the  Cora,  and  other  peoples  of  Northern  Mexico. 
The  rain  and  the  importance  of  rain  are  the  prime 
factors  in  the  religion  of  all  these  peoples.  The 
symbolLsm  of  the  Huiehols  centres  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  In  Central  and  Southern  Mexico 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  present  native  population 
show  a  great  number  of  survivals  of  tlie  ancient 
religion  of  the  formerly  highly  cultured  peoples 
belonging  to  the  Nahua,  tlie  Maya,  and  kindred 
civilizations. 

LiTERATCKE. — D.  G.  Bhnton, '  DasHeidentumimchristlichen 
Yukatan,'  Globus,  lix.  [1891J  97-100  ;  M.  R.  Cole, '  Los  Pastores, 
a  Mexican  Play  of  the  Nativity,"  Meitwirs  of  the  Ainer.  Folk- 
lore Soc.  i\.  [1907J  1-334;  C.  Lumboltz,  'Symbolism  of  the 
Huichol  Indians,'  Metiioirs  of  the  Auter.  Jiiw.  o/  Sat.  Hist.  iii. 
[1900]  1-128,  Unkmirn  Mexico,  New  York,  1903,  2^e%o  Trails 
in  Mexico,  do.  1012  ;  K.  T.  Preuss,  '  Parailelen  zwischen  den 
alten  Mexikanern  und  den  heutigen  Huicholindianern,'  Globus, 
Ixxx.  [1901]  314  f..  Die  Xasiarit-Exiitdition,  Leipzif;,  1912; 
K.  Sapper,  Das  nordliche  Mittel-Amerika,  Brunswick,  1897, 
'  Ein  Bildtrkatechismns  der  Mazahua  in  Mexico,'  Globus,  Ixxx. 
125  f. ;  E.  Seler, '  Gotzendienerei  unterden  heutigen  Indiaiiern 
Mexicos,'  Globus,  Lxix.  [1896J  367-370  (-Gesammelte  Abhand- 
lungen  zut  ainer.  Sprach-  und  Alterthumskunde,  Berlin,  1902- 
03,  "ii.  87-93);  O.  StoU,  Suggestion  und  Hf/piiutisinus  in  dtr 
Volkerpsychologie,  Leipzig,  1894  ;  A.  M.  Tozzer,  A  Comparatiee 
Study  oj  the  Mayas  and  the  Lacandones,  New  York,  1907. 

A.  M.  Tozzer. 

MICHAELMAS.— I.  The  origin  of  the  festival 
and  the  Michael  churches  in  Italy. — The  ilartiloge 
in  Englysshe,  translated  by  Richard  Whytford  of 
Syon  monastery  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  in  1526,  records  the  Roman  and  Saruui 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  festival : 

"The  xxix  da  J'  of  September.  In  the  moiit  of  gargaue  the 
reuerend  memory  of  saynt  Mychaell  l!ie  mchaugell  where  a 
chirche  of  hym  is  cosecrate  that  is  but  oi  poore  bui,ldyngyet 
notw'standyno:  it  is  adoumed  w*  maii>  j^iete  vertues '  (Henry 
Bradshaw  Socien  ,  iii.  [1891]  153). 

The  Sarum  Missal  in  the  calendar  has:  '3  kl. 
Oct.  Michaelis  archangeli,'  and  in  the  text : 
'  Michaelisarchangeli' (il/ji-*.  arf«s!«ji  .  .  .  Sarum, 
Burntisland,  1861-83,  pp.  25",  918).  The  calendar 
of  the  Westminster  Missal  of  13(32-86  has  :  '  iii  kl. 
Oct.  Sancti  Michaelis  arcliangeli '  (H.  Bradshaw 
Soc.  i.  [1891]  p.  xiii).  The  Missal  of  Robert  of 
Jumi^ges,  an  English  Service-Book  written,  prob- 
ably at  Winchester,  between  the  years  1008  and 
1023,  has  in  tlie  Kalendariuiii  -.  '  iii.  Kl.  Oct.  Sci. 
Michahelis  archangeli.'  The  rubric  in  the  text 
reads :  '  iii  Kal.  Oct.  Dedicatio  Basilicae  Sancti 
Michahelis  Archangeli'  (H.  Bradshaw  Soc.  xi. 
[1896]  17,  '215).  This  agrees  with  the  title  in  the 
Leofnc  Missal  (A),  a  French  MS  of  the  hrst  half 
of  the  10th  cent.  ;  '  iii.  Kal.  Oct.  Dedicatio  basilicae 
sancti  Michahelis  archangeli'  (Lcofric  Missal,  ed. 
F.  E.  Warren,  Oxford,  1883,  p.  162).  The  Kalen- 
diirium  of  the  Leofric  Missal  (B),  a  Glastonbui-y 
MS  of  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  cent.,  has :  '  iii. 
Kl.  Oct.  Sci.  Michahelis  archangeli'  {ib.  p.  31). 
The  Leofric  Missal  (A)  is  a  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentai'y,  and  the  title  is  based  upon  that  in  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  (ii.)  published  by  Muratori :  'iii 
Kalendas  Octobris  id  est  xxix  Die  mensis  Septem- 
bris.  Dedicatio  BasUicae  Sancti  Anijeli '  (L.  A. 
Muratori,  LUurgia  Rontana  Vetus,  Venice,  1748, 
vol.  ii.  col.  125).  This  is  evidence  of  the  9th 
century. 

The  earlier  Gelasian  Sacramentaries  carry  the 
evidence  back  to  the  7th  century.  The  Vatican 
MS  of  the  7th  or  early  8tli  cent,  has  '  Orationes  in 
Sancti  Archangeli  Michaelis.'  The  Rheinau  MS 
and  the  S.  Gall  MS,  of  the  8th  or  early  9th 
cent.,  have  the  title  :  '  Dedicatio  Basilicae  Angeli 
Michaelis'  (H.  A.  Wilson,  The  Gelasian  Sacra- 
merttari/,  Oxford,  1894,  p.  200). 
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Tlie  iiibiii'  in  the  I,eonian  Sacnvmentary  throws 
still  fuiilier  lisl't  <>ii  Mie  oii;;iti  of  the  festival.  It 
stands  alone  in  assigning  it  to  301  li  Sopt.  and  not 
29th  Sejit.,  but  it  adds  a  note  of  locality  which 
ditl'i'is  triiiii  that  "f  the  later  Itoiiiaii  tradition  : 
'  I'rid.  Kal.  (let.  N  llasilicae  An^eli  in  Salaria' 
(C.  L.  i'eltoe,  Sacriiniciilarium  l^coiiianum,  Cam- 
bridge, IsaO,  p.  100|.  Feltoe  refers  to  a  9th  cent. 
MS  at  Padna,  which  reads  :  '29  Sept.  Dodic.  basil, 
b.  angeli  Michahelis  via  Salaria'  {il>.  p.  203). 
Martin  Rule,  in  his  'Analytical  Study  of  the 
Leonian  Sacranientary '  (JTIiSt.  i.\.  [190S]  filSIl'., 
X.  [1908]  54  tr.),  traces  the  materials  of  this  Verona 
MS  of  the  7th  cent,  to  three  collections  made 
during  the  pontilicates  of  Leo  I.  (440-461),  Hilarus 
(4G1-46S),  and  Simplicius  (468-483).  This  cames 
the  evidence  of  the  rubric  to  the  5tli  century. 

The  festival  is,  therefore,  in  its  origin  the  dedica- 
tion festival  of  a  church.  The  evidence  is  not 
conlined  to  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Roman  rite. 
The  early  Mozarabic  rite  is  represented  in  a  MS  of 
the  nth  cent,  at  Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.  nov.  acq.  lat. 
2171).  In  a  short  treatise,  Adnuntiaiiones  Festi- 
vitatum,  the  festival  is  announced  thus:  'Ad- 
veniente  diae  il.  festivitas  erit  dedicatio  sancti 
Micahelis  archangeli  vel  sociorura  eius'  (MS  2171, 
p.  2.5).  And  in  the  I\Inrtirum  Lcgium,  a  calendar 
in  the  same  MS  under  Sept.  29,  is:  '  iii.  (Kal. 
Oct.)  dedicatio  sancti  Micahelis  arcangeli'  (G. 
Morin,  'Liber  Comicus,'  Anecduta  Marcdsolana., 
i.  [1893]  392,  402).  A  contemporary  MS  from  the 
same  Spanish  monastery  of  Silos  in  Old  Castile 
(Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS  30851)  has  two  hymns :  '  in 
diem  Sancti  Micaeli  Arcangeli,'  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  'socii.'  The  first  hymn  has  the  line  : 
'  ut  glorietur  in  deo  cum  consortes  socios";  and 
the  second:  '  Urielo  Gabrielo  Rafaelo  socius' 
{Mozarabic  Psalter,  H.  Bradshaw  Soc.  xxx.  [1905] 
254,  256).  The  Ambrosian  rite  in  the  12th  cent, 
refers  to  the  'dedicatio  in  monte  Gargano.'  The 
Kalendarium  has :  '  iii.  k.  Oct.  s.  Michaelis  in 
monte  Gargano,'  and  the  ordo  pro  denariorum 
dii'isione:  'dedicatio  s.  Michaelis  in  monte  Gar- 
gano'(Beroldus,  ed.  M.  Magistretti,  Milan,  1894, 
pp.  11,  17). 

i.  The  Castello  S  Angela  at  Rome. — Quentin  has 
sifted  the  further  evidence  of  the  Martyrologies. 
The  earliest  entry  is  that  of  the  Martyrology  of 
Bede :  '  iii.  Kl.  Oct.  Dedicatio  ecclesiae  sancti 
angeli  Michaelis.'  This  is  modified  by  the  Micon 
MSS  :  '  Romae,  dedicatio  basilicae  sancti  angeli '  ; 
by  the  Clermont  MS  :  '  Romae,  dedicatio  basilicae 
sancti  Mikaelis  archangeli';  and  by  the  Bologna 
MS  with  the  insertion  of  the  words  '  miliario 
sexto'  between  'Romae'  and  'dedicatio.'  The 
earliest  evidence  supports  that  of  the  Leonian 
Sacramentarj',  and  points  to  the  dedication  of  a 
church  at  the  sixth  mile-stone  on  the  Via  Salaria. 
The  MSS  of  Toul  and  Remiremont  read :  '  In 
Monte  Gargano,  dedicatio  basilicae  sancti  Michaelis 
archangeli.'  This  is  the  source  of  the  entry  in  the 
Martyrology  of  Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  c.  870  ; 
but  he  adds  : 

'Sed  non  iniilto  post,  Romae,  venerabilifl  etiam  Bonifatius 
pontifex  eccleHiam  aancti  Micliaelis  nomine  constructum  dedi- 
cavit,  in  stinnniUle  circi,  c:ri])tAtim  miro  opere  altissime 
porrectjini.  Undc  ct  isdeiu  locus,  in  Biimmitate  Bui  continent 
ecclegiara,  inter  nubes  situs  vocatur '  (QuentiD,  Les  Martyrologes 
historiqiuB,  p.  561). 

The  entry  in  the  Martyrology  of  Ado  is  the  most 
ancient  testimony  to  the  consecration  of  the  tomb 
of  Hadrian  to  St.  Michael.  A  century  later 
Liutprand  of  Cremona  witnesses  to  this  churcli  on 
the  top  of  the  Castel  S.  Angelo  : 

'Munitio  vcro  ipsa  .  .  .  tantac  altitudinis  est,  ut  ecclcsia 
quae  in  eius  vertice  videtnr,  in  honore  summi  et  caelestie 
niilii;iae  principis  archanjjeli  .Micliaclis  fabricata,  dicatur  sancti 
Aii^'eli  ecclesia  usque  ad  caelos'  (ib.  p.  GOl) 

Baronius  also  identified  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael    'inter    nubes'   with    the    Castle    of    S. 


/Vngelo,  .assigning  its  dedication  to  Boniface  III. 
(606)  or  Boniface  IV.  (607-('>14),  in  memory  of  the 
staying  of  the  plague  under  Gregory  the  (ireat 
(C.  Baronius,  Martyrolnqiiiiii  Homanum,  Venice, 
1602,  i>.  544). 

ii.  Thr,  I hiirrh  on  the  Via  Salaria. — The  dedica- 
tion festival  of  Sept.  29  would  seem  to  have  three 
steps  in  historical  progress.  The  earliest  has  re- 
ference to  the  churcli  on  the  Via  Salaria,  the  second 
to  the  Apulian  church  on  Monte  (Jargano,  the 
third  to  the  church  on  the  Castel  S.  Angelo.  The 
sixth  mile-stone  on  the  Via  Salaria  is  north  of  the 
site  of  Fidena-,  somewhere  between  (.'astel  tiiubileo 
and  Casale  Marcigliano.  The  Casali  Sette  Bagni, 
which  lies  on  the  hillside  north  of  the  litt  le  stream 
of  the  Allia,  cannot  be  far  from  the  old  Basilica  of 
St.  Michael.  The  evidence  from  the  Michael  shrine 
near  Spoleto,  which  was  known  for  its  healing 
springs,  may  explain  the  origin  of  tlie  dedication. 

iii.  The  church  on  Moiitc  Gargano.  —  Monte 
Gargano  juts  out  from  the  north  end  of  Apulia 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  Michael  shrine  is  on  the 
Monte  S.  Angelo,  about  ten  miles  fi-om  Manfre- 
donia,  the  ancient  Sipuutum.  The  dedication  is 
assigned  to  the  last  years  of  the  5th  century. 
Baronius  refers  to  it  under  the  yeax  A'dZ  (Aimales 
Ecclesiastici,  ed.  Mainz,  1601-05,  sub  anno  xliii. ; 
cf.  his  Martyr.  Rom.,  p.  261).  The  '  Apparitio  S. 
Midi.  Aug.'  is  kept  on  May  8.  The  LiMer  Ponti- 
ficalis  of  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  reads :  '  Huiua 
temporibus  inventa  est  Ecclesia  sancti  Angeli  in 
Monte  Gargano'  (Liber  Pont.  ch.  50,  S.  Gelasius). 
It  was  a  great  centre  of  pilgrimage  in  the  10th 
century.  Otto  III.  visited  the  sanctuary  in  998. 
The  fact  rests  on  the  credible  witness  of  the  Vita 
S.  Romiialdi  of  Petrus  Damianus  (F.  Gregorovius, 
Storia  delta  cittd  di  Ronui,  Ital.  ed.,  Venice,  1872- 
76,  iii.  559).  In  the  church  was  a  spring  of  water 
which  was  held  to  be  a  cure  for  fever : 

'  Ex  ipso  autem  eaxo  quo  sacracontnndituracdes :  adaquilonem 
altaris  dulcis  et  nimiuiu  lucida  ^'iiltatim  aqua  dilabitur :  quani 
incolae  stillam  vocant.  Ad  lioc  et  vitreuin  vas  .  .  .  arpentea 
pendet  catena  suspensum  .  .  .  denique  noniiulli  post  lon;;a9 
febrium  flauimas  hac  austa  stilla  celebri  confLStira  refrigeno 
potiuntur  salutis'  (B.  Mombritius,  Sanctuariuni,  ed.  duo 
Monachi  Solesnienses,  Paris,  191U,  i.  891). 

iv.  The  Michael  sanctuary  in  Unibria.  —  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  thus  notes  two  stations  on  the 
way  from  Rome  to  Milan  by  the  Via  F^laminia: 
'  civitas  spolitio  .  .  .  mil.  vii :  mutatio  Sacraria  .  .  . 
mil.  viii.'  This  'mutatio'  is  placed  at  Le  Vene, 
near  Spoleto  (Itin.  Ant.  Aug.,  ed.  G.  Parthey  and 
M.  Finder,  Berlin,  184S,  po.  288,  378).  WesseliuL' 
rejects  the  theory  of  P.  Cluver  that  this  referred 
to  a  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Clitumnus,  and  accepts 
that  of  L.  Holstein  that  there  was  a  Christian 
sanctuary  on  this  site  when  the  Itinerary  was 
written  (P.  Wesseling,  Vet.  Rum.  Itineraria,  Am- 
sterdam, 1735,  p.  613).  H.  Leclercq  states  definitely 
that  the  sanctuary  cannot  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  '  God  of  Angels'  before  the  epoch  of  Theodosius, 
or  at  the  latest  before  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century.  The  inscriptions  of  the  'Tcmpio  di  Clitunno 
belong  to  this  date.  _The  inscription  over  the 
central  door  reads:  '  SCS  DEUS  Angeloruim  QUI 
FECIT  Resuekkctionem.'     Leclercq  says: 

'  Cet^difice.dontla  premiere  destination  n'(:l4iitpaschr6tienne, 
et  qui  portait  priniitivemont  Ic  notn  dc  sacrariuin.  n*a  pu  ttre 
transtOMu6  et  dedid  au  Iiieu  des  aii'.,'es  qu'il  IV-poque  de 
TModo8e'(/MCi,,  art.  'Alices,'  p.  2147). 

And  again,  after  examining  the  theory  of  H. 
Grisar  that  these  buildings  (i.e.  the  Tenipio  di 
Clitunno  and  the  Church  of  .S.  Salvatore  at  Spoleto) 
are  works  of  a  school  of  the  12th  cent.,  he  con- 
cludes : 

'  Nous  pensons  done,  Jusqn'^  nouvello  demonstration,  que 
nontrairemenl  a  I'opinion  de  I.uc  Holsti'in,  Ic  timputto  di 
Clitunno  a  en  une  dosLinalion  priniitivenient  iiaienne,  il  fut  un 
de  CCS  sacraria  ipii  liordaicnt  en  ossez  i4:rand  iioinbro  la  rive  du 
Olitnnne  pour  avnir  fait  donner  le  noni  de  .Sacraria  au  gite 
d'etape  situti-  clitle  .Sjioiclc  et  Tvevi '  (ib.  p.  21411). 
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The  consecration  of  the  liealing  water  of  the 
Clitumnus  to  the  God  of  Angels  suggests  a  similar 
origin  for  the  basilica  on  the  Via  Salaria,  and  may 
perhaps  lie  behind  the  dedication  on  MonteGargano. 
The  early  Chrislian  association  of  angelic  agency 
with  healing  springs  is  recognized  in  Jn  5*.  Leclercq 
states  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  cult  of  angels  in  Umbria  from  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  century.  The  Church  of  S.  vSalvatore  out- 
side the  walls  of  Spoleto  is  on  the  site  of  a  small 
church  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  in  429. 
There  is  another  in  the  parish  of  Mandorleto  near 
Perugia,  of  the  same  epoch,  called  in  the  inscrip- 
tion :  '  basilicam  sanctorum  angelorum '  {ib.  p. 
2148). 

2.  The  Michael  churches  in  the  East.— 1.  Sf. 
Michael  of  Khonai. — The  Church  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archistrategos  was  the  centre  of  the  angel  cult 
of  Asia.  "When  the  hill-station  of  Khonai  took  the 
place  of  ColossoB  in  the  7th  cent.,  the  Church 
of  Colossaj  became  kno^NTi  as  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  of  Khonai.  The  legend  tells  that  St. 
Michael  had  saved  the  people  of  the  Lycus  valley 
from  inundation  by  clearing  the  gorge  outside 
Colossee.  The  miracle  of  Khonai  in  its  present 
forms  is  of  the  9th  cent.,  but  it  represents  the 
foundation  legend  of  the  great  Church  of  Colosso?. 
W.  M.  Ramsay  has  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  of  Khonai  with  the  Churcli 
of  Colossse.  The  raid  of  the  Turks  in  1189  swept 
along  the  Lycus  valley.  Khonai  on  the  hill-side 
escaped  them,  but  the  threshing-floors  along  the 
valley  were  destroyed,  and  the  gi'eat  church  was 
burnt  (Nicetas  Choniates,  AnnaUs  de  Isaaco 
Angela,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2  [Hist.  Byzant.,  Venice,  1729, 
xii.  210]).  The  legend  also  explains  the  origin  of  a 
spring  of  sweet  water  on  the  north  of  the  city 
(Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i. 
214  f}'.).  St.  Michael  of  Khonai  in  the  later  Christ- 
ian legend  l^akes  the  place  of  the  Zeus  of  Colossoe 
of  pagan  tradition.  The  power  associated  with 
Zeias  was  in  the  Christian  period  attributed  to  St. 
Michael.  Ramsay  sums  up  the  importance  of  the 
legend  in  its  bearing  on  early  Christian  history  : 

*  The  worship  of  angels  was  strong  in  Phrygia.  Paul  warned 
the  Colossians  against  it  in  the  first  century  (Col.  ii.  IS).  The 
Council  held  at  Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus,  about  a.d.  363,  stigiu.a- 
tised  it  aa  idolatrous  (Cone.  Laod.  Can.  35).  Tlieodoret,  about 
420-50  A.D.,  mentions  tliat  this  disease  long  continued  to  iiifi.-i.-t 
Phrygia  and  Pisidia  (fnterpr.  Ep.  Col.  ii.  16).  But  that  wliich 
was  once  counted  idolatry,  was  afterwards  reckoned  as  piety ' 
{Church  ill  the  Roman  Empire,  London,  1893,  p.  477). 

ii.  Asia. — Michael  the  Archangel  was  honoured 
throughout  Asia.  His  name  is  preserved  in  ISIik- 
liayil  near  Prymnessos,  in  Mikhalitch  on  the 
Sangarios,  and  in  other  city  names  (Ramsay, 
Phri/gia,  i.  31  f.).  He  is  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Isaura,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  cities  of  Akroinos-Nicopolis  and 
Gordium-Eudokias.  Sozoraen  speaks  of  the  cures 
■wrought  at  the  Michaeleion,  a  shrine  built  by 
Constantine  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bosphorus 
{HE  ii.  3).  Its  ancient  name  was  Hestiae,  and  was 
traditionally  associated  with  a  temple  built  by  the 
Argonauts  (Cedrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  [Hist.  Dyzant. 
vii.  96] ;  Ramsay,  ChnrchinBom.  Emp.,  p.  477, n.). 
It  was  35  stadia  from  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
represented  by  Arnautkoi. 

Procopius  describes  the  rebuilding  of  this  basUica 
by  Constantine,  and  the  building  of  another  under 
the  dedication  of  St.  Michael  at  Proochthous  on 
the  Asiatic  shore  (Procopius,  de  yEdiJiciis,  i.  8). 
He  built  another  on  the  Asiatic  coast  at  Mokadion 
{ib.  i.  9).  Procojiius  also  mentions  the  Michael 
churches  erected  l)y  Justinian  at  Antioch  {ib.  ii. 
Ill)  and  at  the  healing  springs  of  Pythia  in 
Bithynia,  with  a  house  of  rest  for  the  sick  {ib.  iv. 
3),  while  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia  stood  a  ptocheion 
of  St.  Michael  {ib.  v.  9). 


iii.  Constantinople. — There  are  important  refer- 
ences to  the  Michael  churches  of  Constantinople 
and  the  neighbourhood  in  the  Impcrium  Orientate 
of  Anselmo  Banduri  {Hist.  Byzant.,  xxiii.  and 
xxiv. )  and  in  the  Constantinopolis  Christiana 
of  C.  D.  du  Cange  {Hist.  Byzant.  xxii.).  The 
latter  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  churches  {Const. 
Christ,  iv.  3)  in  the  city  and  five  monasteries  in 
the  suburbs  {ib.  iv.  15).  The  chief  festival  of  St. 
Michael  in  the  Eastern  Church  is  kept  on  Nov.  8. 

iv.  Alexandria. — The  Annals  of  Eutychius  of 
Alexandria  (t  940)  have  a  legend  connected  with  a 
Michael  church  in  Alexandria.  It  was  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Saturn,  in  which  had  been  an  image 
of  brass  named  Michael.  The  image  was  broken 
up,  and  the  pagan  festival  was  transferred  to  St. 
Michael  (R.  Sinker,  DCA,  p.  1179). 

3.  The  Michael  churches  in  the  West. — In  Italy 
and  the  East,  headland,  hill-top,  and  spring  sanctu- 
aries now  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  were  formerly 
sacred  sites  of  earlier  religions.  The  associations 
rest  frequently  on  folk-lore  ;  the  testimony  is  that 
of  legend  and  tradition  or  place-name.  The  same 
associations  are  to  be  expected  in  the  West.  In 
some  cases  the  legend  may  be  traced  ;  in  others  it 
may  linger  in  folk-lore,  and  can  be  looked  fur  only 
in  local  tradition.  But,  given  an  ancient  dedica- 
tion to  St.  Michael  and  a  site  associated  with  a 
headland,  hill-top,  or  spring,  on  a  road  or  track  of 
early  origin,  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  a  pre- 
Christian  sanctuary. 

i.  Headland  and  coast  churches. — On  the  French 
coast  are  St.  Michel  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
St.  Michel  on  the  Pointe  du  Raz  in  Brittany,  St. 
Michel  en  Gr^ve  to  the  south  of  Lannion,  the  tie 
St.  Michel  near  the  Cap  de  Frehel,  and,  best-known 
of  all,  Mont  St.  Michel.  The  legend  associated 
with  Mont  St.  Michel  suggests  the  tradition  of  an 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Celtic  heathendom.  The 
giant  slain  by  Arthur  on  the  site  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Spain,  the  Hades  of  Celtic  mythology 
(Rhjs,  Celtic  Heathendom,  p.  90f.).  He  is  said  to 
have  ravished  Elen,  who  is  equated  with  a  goddess 
of  Welsh  mythology  {ib.  p.  161).  Thus,  by  the 
overthrow  of  a  giant  by  the  champion  of  Christen- 
dom, the  Celtic  sanctuary  becomes  the  sanctuary 
of  St.  Michael. 

Among  the  coast  and  headland  churches  in 
England  are  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  church  of 
Lyme  Regis,  and  that  of  Bere  near  Seaton,  all  of 
ancient  origin.  There  are  also  St.  Michael  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Camel  opposite  Padstow,  St. 
Michael,  Mawnan,  overlooking  Falmouth  Bay,  and 
St.  Michael-Caer-hayes.  On  the  west  coast  there 
is  a  Michael  church  at  Workington  in  Cumberland  ; 
on  the  east  coast,  Garton  in  the  East  Riding, 
Sidestrand  and  Ormesby  St.  Michael,  in  Norfolk  ; 
on  the  south  coast,  Newhaven  in  Sussex  and  East 
Teignmouth,  Devon.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
majority  are  in  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  where 
the  old  lore  lingered  longest. 

ii.  Hill-top  churches.  —  These  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  West,  sometimes  as  hermitage 
chapels,  sometimes  as  town  and  village  churches. 
St.  Michel  is  the  central  church  of  Limoges,  the 
Augustoritum  or  metropolis  of  the  Lemovices.  St. 
Michel  is  also  the  central  church  of  Castelnaudary 
on  the  old  road  between  Carcassonne  and  Toulouse. 
These  sites  are  frequently  the  high-places  conse- 
crated to  early  religious  rites.  The  church  of 
Penkridge  in  Staffordshire  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael.  Penkridge  is  the  Celtic  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Pennocrucium,  '  a  place-name  which 
bears  evidence  to  the  worship  of  the  heathen  god 
in  the  centre  of  ancient  Britain'  (Rh<'s,  Celtic 
Heathendom,  p.  202  f. ).  It  is  the  Bry tlionic  equiva- 
lent of  the  Irish  Ccnn  Criiach,  '  the  Chief  of  the 
Mound,'  who  bowed  before  the  stafl'  of  St.  Patrick. 
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Penkridgo  was  formerly  tlie  sanctuary  of  the  Celtic 
ZenH. 

A  Micliiiel  cburoli  miiy  often  witness  to  some 
pre-historic  centre  of  religious  worship. 

The  story  of  a  bull  is  associated  with  the 
foundationle.send  of  the  ( 'luircli  of  St.  Mictmel  '  in 
Monte  Uiirjjauo.'  The  lo^'cnd  rests  on  a  '  libellus' 
which  was  kejit  in  the  church,  (iarganus,  a  rich 
citizen  of  Sipuntuni,  niis.sed  his  bull  from  the  herd  : 

'Quein  doniinus  coUecLti  servormii  nuiltiludiiie  per  devia 
tiueque  re<]uircii9,  invenit  tniidein  in  verti<-e  inoiitis  foribus 
ouiusdam  asistere  spelmifae.  Itafjuc  iiromotus  cur  solivagus 
tiicederet:  statim  corrinit  ira  iiiotus  arcuni,  et  appetit  ilhim 
gagita  tossicata  que  vcnti  flainine  retorla  :  euni  a  quo  iacta  est 
inox  versii  pfn-iifisU. '  (.Moiuliritius,  Sancluanuuit  i.  390;  cf. 
Hereford  Br»\iarv  in  Chai>ter  I;il»rarv,  Worcester,  15th  cent., 
op.  H.  Bradsliuw  Soc.  xl.  Illlll]  339). 

The  sanctity  of  the  bullshrine  is  here  vindicated. 
The  terror  is  averted  by  the  dedication  of  the  site 
to  St.  Michael. 

The  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  alhules  to  the 
forty  days'  fast  in  honour  of  St.  Michael.  It  was 
kept  'ad  heremuiii  Alvernae.'  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the.se  fast.s  that  the  birds 
gathered  round  his  cell.  They  are  called  his 
'  sorores  aviculae'  (Mouibritius,  Suiicf.  i.  512). 
The  vision  of  the  stigmata  is  assigned  to  the  same 
sanctuary. 

*  Biennio  itaque  antequam  spirituni  rederet  caelo  .  .  .  per- 
ductus  est  in  uiontem  excelsuin  seorsum  :  cui  nonien  Alvemae. 
Cum  igitur  in\ta  solituni  niorem  qnadragesaimam  ibidem  ad 
honorem  ardianj^eli  Michaelis  ieiunare  coepisset  .  .  .  coepit 
iuimissionuin  cunmlatius  dona  sentire'  {ib.  i.  624). 

iii.  The  sprint)  rhvrihcs. — The  dedication  of  wells 
and  springs  to  St.  Jlichael  niay  be  noted  in  the 
Michael  churches  of  Askerswell,  at  the  head  of  the 
Asker  Valley  in  Dorset,  al  Harwell  in  Lincolnshire, 
andatHoughlan-leS]iring  in  Durham.  In  Portugal 
near  Leiria  on  the  Monte  de  SSo  Miguel  a  warm 
and  a  cold  spring  issue  close  together  from  the 
Olhos  de  Sito  Pedro. 

_  There  is  a  remarkable  e\an)ple  of  a  Michael  church  in  associa- 
tion with  a  spring  at  f.Ianmihangel  near  f.lantwit  Major  in 
Glamorganshire.  The  church  is  in  a  dell,  and  just  outside  the 
N.W.  corner  of  its  churchyard  is  a  spring.  The  spring-head  is 
ornamented  with  the  bust  of  a  woman,  and  the  water  used  to 
issue  from  the  breasts.  It  is  now  (April  1915)  nearly  filled  up 
with  mud. 

iv.  The  Lbinfluincjcl  churches  in  Wales.— It  \\a.s 
been  noted  by  W. '  L.  Bevan  (Dioc.  Hist,  of  St. 
David's,  London,  1888,  p.  36,  "p.  Willis  Bund,  The 
Celtic  Church  of  IVales,  p.  3;!(i)  that  the  Michael 
churches  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  to  the 
number  of  forty-five,  with  one  exception,  are  in 
the  country  districts.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Willis  Bund  (p.  33fi)  that  they  mark  a  scc(md  stage 
in  the  spread  of  Christianitj'  in  Wales  : 

'The  group  of  Michael  churches  would  therefore  represent 
the  villages  of  the  lay  tribe  that  had  become  Christian,  but 
which  stdl  belonged  to  the  lay  tribe,  and  so  could  not  be  called 
by  the  name  of  tlie  Saint,  or'  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  or  of  his 
family.  They  thus  form  a  group  which  marks  the  spread  of 
t;liristianity.  .  .  .  The  term  selected  was  one  that  would  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  the  cross  over  the  Pagan  '  ((/>.  j).  330). 

The  Michael  churches  of  Anglesey  be.ar  out  this 
suggestion.  There  are  four  of  tiiem  ;  and  they  are 
all  in  the  near  neighbouihood  of  sites  of  great 
antiipiity,  as.-ociated  with  the  legend  and  myth  of 
Wales.  Llanlihangel-ty'n  Sylwg,  on  the' coast 
north-west  of  Beaumaris,  is  within  the  pre-histfiric 
site  of  Bwrdd  .Arthur.  Llanlihangel  Tre'r  Bcirdd 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  Carneddau  Tre'r 
Beirdd.  Itlies  to  theeastof  Llanerchymcdd.  Llan- 
tihangel-yn-Nhowyn,  south-east  of  Valley,  is  near 
thesiteof  C:i'r-Ellen.  Llanlihangel  Ksociliog  is  par- 
ochially connected  with  the  old  site  of  I'las  Berw. 
This  association  of  the  Michael  churcdies  of  Angle- 
sey, taken  together  with  the  evidence  of  the 
churches  in  Italy  and  the  K.ast,  can  hardly  lie 
accidental.  It  would  seem  to  sujijiort  the  evidence 
that  the  Michael  churches  occupy  the  shrines  and 
sites  of  Celtic  heathendom. 

V.  The  Michael chunhyu-iU. — The  churchyard  of 


St.  Michael's  at  Lichliehl  is  referred  to  in  the  MS 
Ilistoria  Keclcsiu-  Lichfclilcitsis  in  the  t^athcdral 
Library  at  Lichfield.  It  was  a  venerated  site  even 
in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  : 

'Corporibus  occisorum  sepelliendis  insolitae  magnitudinis 
coemotcriunii|UodfanoDivi  Alichaclisadiacet,  fertur  inser\  iisse  ; 
quod  ferunt  .\ugustino,  qui  Anglorum  Apostolus  dirilur,  cum 
ilias  insulac  partes  inviserat,  religione  \enerabile  fiiisse*  (MS 
llinl.  KccL  Lirfif.,ap.  11.  K.  Savage,  The  Church  Iteritaye  of 
UchJUM,  I.ichlield,  1914,  p.  14). 

A  note  '  de  ("emelcriis  "  in  the  same  MS  speaks 
of  certain  iiiilional  burial-places  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church  : 

'  In  pviniordiis  nascentis  Kcclesiae  Anglic-anae  cenieleria  erant 
rara,  paucased  amplissimaet  spaciosa:  utcemclerium  A\elloniae 
sanctum  in  quo  Hex  Anlmrius  sepultus  est ;  cemeterium  Doro- 
verni  Cantiorum ;  Eboraci  IJrigantium  ;  Ijiridisfcrne  ;  at^jue 
adeo  cemeterium  Pivo  Mich.aeli  sacrum  Lichcfi-Miae  ab  Augus- 
tine Anglorum  Apostolo,  ut  fania  est,  consecralum  '  (/(;.  p.  14). 

There  is  a  passage  in  Bede  which  pmbably  refers 
to  a  similar  burial-place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hexham : 

'  Est  mansio  quaed.am  secretior,  nemore  raro  et  vallo  circuni- 
data,  non  longe  ab  Hagust.id(lcnsi  eoclesia  .  .  .  habens  clymet- 
erium  sancti  Michab.lis  anhangcli,  in  qua  vir  Dei  saepius.  .  .  . 
manero  cum  paucis,  atque  orutionibus  ac  lectioni  quietus  oiieram 
dare  consueverat '  {UE  v.  2). 

The  Church  of  St.  Michel  at  Bordeaux  is  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  cemetery,  the  soil  of  which  has 
the  property  of  preserving  the  bodies. 

vi.   The  Aiir;el    Victor  in  Ireland. — The   Getiair 
Patraicc,  the  hymn  of  St.  Fiacc  in  honour  of  St. 
Patrick,  has  two  references  to  St.  Michael  under 
the  name  of  Victor.     In  v.  4  it  is  by  his  command 
that  Patrick  went  across  the  seas  : 
*  Asbert  Victor  fri  gniad 
Mil  con  lessed  for  tonna, ' 
'Said  Victor  to  Milchu's  bondsman,  that  he  should  po  o\er 
the  waves'  (trish  Liber  Uyiinwrum,  H.  Bradshaw  Soc.    xiit. 
[1898J98,  xiv.  [1898]  32). 

In  1.  47,  an  angel  .sends  Patrick  to  Victor,  who 

stopped  him  from  going  to  Armagh  at  his  death  : 

'  Dofaith  fa-des  co  Victor, 

ba  he  ar  •  id  Ta  •  lastar,' 

'  He  sent  him  south  to  Victor  :  it  was  he  [Victor]  that  stopped 

him '  (>6.  xiii.  102,  xiv.  34). 

The  gloss  on  v.  4  reads  : 

'  victor,  i.  angel  communis  Scotticae  gcntis  sein  :  quia  Mi'.-hael 
angelus  Ebreicae  gentis,  ita  \'ictor  Scottorum  '  {ib.  xiii.  9s). 

The  translation  of  the  Irish  gloss  on  v.  4()  reads : 

'  i.e.  to  meet  him,  to  summon  him  to  go  to  Victor.  He  waa 
his  soul-friend,  and  he  is  the  common  angel  of  the  (laels  [aingel 
coitcend  na  nCJoedelJ ;  sicut  est  Michel  ludeorum  ita  Victor 
Scotorum  '  (ib.  xiii.  102,  xiv.  184). 

The  hymn  seems  based  on  notes  written  by 
Muirchu  Maccu  Mactheui  in  the  7th  cent,  and  pie- 
served  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  The  hymn  itself 
belongs  to  the  8th  century  (ih.  xiv.  I7()).  The 
name  Victor  may  be  traceable  to  the  inlatio  of  the 
Mozarabic  Missal  for  Michaelmas  ; 

'  E  cclo  missus :  ini<[uum  hoslem  jierimens  snbmittet  in 
inferno :  et  ipse  victor  exullans  victori  i>laudet :  a  quo  victor 
manebit'  (Missale  Mixtum  diclum  Mozarabrn.  ed.  A.  Lesle\ , 
Rome,  1756,  p.  892). 

It  is  a  point  of  affinity  between  the  liturgical 
uses  of  Ireland  and  S]i.uii. 

But  the  name  Michael  is  not  sunk  in  the  title 
Victor.  J.  H.  Bernard,  iu  his  note  on  the  Hymn  of 
St.  Colman  Mac  Murchon  in  honour  of  St.  Michael, 
says : 

'  St.  Michael  was  very  popidar  in  Irelanrl.  In  the  .Second 
\'ision  of  .\danuian  we  reiwt  in  section  19  :  "  the  three  hostages 
that  were  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  for  ^^■a^ding  off  every 
disease  from  the  Irish — are  I'eter  the  Apostle,  and  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  Michael  the  Archangel."  There  are  a  largo  number 
of  fragnieutar.\'  Irish  poems  in  ]>raise  of  St.  Michael  in  the  manu- 
script collection  of  the  Royal  Irisli  .\cadeui.\'.  There  were 
churches  dedicated  to  him  in  many  localities  ;  the  place-name 
Templr-M{cha''{  still  exists  in  0  of  7  counties'  (H.  Bradshaw 
Hoc.  xiv.  i33). 

4.  The  Michaelmas  goose.— There  is  an  old 
saying:  'If  you  cat  gucise  on  Michaelmns-day 
you  will  never  want  money  all  the  year  round  ' 
(Hone,  Krcri/Ikii/  /;.»,/,,  i.'  I.S.'Jn).  lii  Ilereford- 
shirc  in  147tl,  'one goose  fit  for  the  lord'.s  dinner  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Micluicl  the  archangel '  was  due  aa 
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part  of  service  or  rent  for  land  iib.).  G.  Gascoijjne, 
in  his  poems  publislied  in  1575,  alludes  to  a  similar 
custom  : 

'  AL  Christniasse  a  capon. 

At  Michaelmasse  a  goose, 
And  somewhat  else  at  New-yeres  tide, 
For  feare  their  lease  tlie  loose  '  (i&.)- 
Such  customs  lie  deep  in  the  folk-lore  and  re- 
ligious ideas  of  a  people.  Geese  have  sacred  as- 
sociations. They  saved  Rome  ('anseres  non  fefel- 
lere  :  quibus  .sacris  Junoni'  [Livy,  v.  47]).  The 
goose-pond,  or  '  fuente  de  las  ocas,'  is  still  preserved 
in  the  cloister  court  of  the  cathedral  of  Barcelona. 
The  cathedral  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple — a  temple  ascribed  to  Hercules.  Some 
columns  in  an  adjoining  street  still  witness  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  site.  There  were  sacred  geese 
in  the  Greek  temples  (EBE  i.  518).  Geese  were 
tabu  to  the  ancient  Britons  ('  leporem  et  gallinani 
et  anserem  gustare  fas  non  putant'  [Ca's.  de  Bell. 
Gall.  V.  12]).  They  also  have  a  place  in  the  story  of 
St.  Werburga  ( '  in  Wedune  mansione,  quod  est  iuxta 
Hamptoniani  .  .  .  infinita  aucarum  silvestrium  .  .  . 
multitudo'  [Novrt  Legcnda  Anglie,  ed.  C.  Horst- 
mann,  Oxford,  1901 ,  ii.  423]).  The  witness  of  East 
and  West,  the  folk-lore  and  le.uend  of  Britain, 
alike  point  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  Michael- 
mas goose.  This  established  Jlichaelmas  custom 
rests,  together  with  the  sites  of  so  many  of  our 
Michael  churches,  on  a  foundation  of  jirimitive 
religion,  and  in  Britain  they  are  no  less  sacred 
to  Christianity  for  thus  keeping  alive  the  deep- 
rooted  religious  convictions  of  Celtic  heathendom. 
5.  The  liturgical  meaning  of  the  festival : 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.— The  festival  of 
Michaelmas  is  specially  in  honour  of  St.  Michael, 
but  the  words  of  the  ojficiiim  or  introit  to  the  m.tss 
in  all  Western  uses  are  :  '  Benedicite  Dominum 
omnes  angeli.'  The  festival  thus  includes  All 
Angels.  The  English  Prayer-Book  entitles  the 
festival  '  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.'  The  Col- 
bertine  Breviary  of  c.  1675  (H.  Bradshaw  Soc.  xliii. 
[1912]  p.  xxxvi)  agrees  in  this  title  :  '  S.  Michaelis 
et  omnium  Angelorum.'  The  Dedication  of  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  in  1564  under 
the  title  S.  Marin  degli  Angeli  shows  the  same 
intention. 

The  Collect  'Dens,  qui  miro  ordine' — 'the 
services  of  Angels  and  men  in  a  wonderful  order ' — 
is  common  to  all  the  uses.  Its  subject  is  the 
ministry  of  angels.  The  gospel,  ott'ertorium,  and 
postcommunio  are  also  common  to  all.  The  Gospel 
— '  Quis  putas  maior' — refers  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  angels,  the  Offertory — 'Stetit  Angelus' — to 
the  incense  of  prayer,  the  Postcommunio— '  Beali 
Archangeli  lui  Michaelis' — to  the  intercession  of 
St.  Michael.  The  Epistle  common  to  the  Roman 
and  Sarum  and  mo-i  of  the  Western  uses — '  signi- 
licavitDeus  quae  oportet  fieri  cito ' — commemorates 
the  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse  (H.  Bradshaw  Soc. 
xii.  [1897]  1595). 

The  Epistle  in  the  English  Prayer-Book,  '  There 
■was  war  in  heaven,'  represents  a  different  strain  of 
liturgical  tradition,  ami  celebrates  the  victory  of 
St.  Michael  over  the  dragon,  'tJiat  old  serpent, 
called  the  devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world.'  The  Westminster  Missal  of  c.  1375 
has  this  Epistle  as  a  First  Lection,  followed  by  tlie 
usual  Epistle,  '  Signihcavit  Dens.'  It  is  a  rare 
instance  of  two  propheticil  lessons  before  the  gospel, 
which  of  itself  shows  the  influence  of  Galilean  nse. 
This  inference  is  strengthened  by  its  use  as  the 
First  Lection  in  the  ^Mozarabic  Missale  i\[ixtum  (ed. 
Lesley,  p.  389).  It  also  appears  as  a  Matins  lesson 
in  the  ililan  Vjxeyia.xy  (Bvenarinm  Anibi-osiamim, 
Milan,  ISUG,  Pars  Aestiva,  ii.  Prop,  de  Tempore, 
p.  403).  Wickham  Legg  traces  it  in  the  Mis.sals 
of  Durham,  Abingdon,  and  Sherborne  among  old 
Englisii  uses;  And  in  that  of  Rouen  of  1499  and 


the  Cistercian  Missal  of  1627  (H.  Bradshaw  Soc. 
xii.  1595). 

The  English  Ejiistle  is  inspired  by  tlie  thought 
of  the  triumph  of  Cluistianity  over  heathenism, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  cycle  of  ideas  as  the 
Angel  Victor  in  Ireland. 

Literature.— i>.4CZ, ;  Henry  Bradshaw  Society:  DCA\  F. 
Arnold-Forster,  Stvdies  in  Church  Dedications,  London,  1899  ; 
W.  Hone,  Ererif-Day  Book,  do.  1,S30 ;  H.  Quentin,  Les 
Martyrolo.jes  kistoriqucs,  Paris,  1908 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Citi£s 
and  Bishoprics  of  Phri/gia,  O.xtord,  1895-97;  J.  Rhys,  Celtic 
Heathendom^,  London,  1898 ;  J.  W.  Willis  Bund,  The  Celtic 
Church  in  M'ales,  do.  1S97.  THOMAS  B.\RNS. 

MICIUS. — '  Micius '  is  the  latinized  form  of  the 
words  otherwise  transliterated  5Iih  Tsze,  or  Mo 
Tsze,  meaning  '  the  philosopher  Mih.'  His  personal 
name  was  Teih  (or  Ti).  He  was  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Sung,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Confucius  (E.  Faber, 
E.  H.  Parker),  and  by  others  as  '  very  little 
anterior  to  Mencius'  (,1.  Legge).  His  opinions  are 
preserved  in  71  chapters  arranged  in  15  books  ; 
but  18  of  the  chapters,  in  some  cases  along  with 
their  very  titles,  have  been  lost.  Faber  speaks  of 
him  as  an  ancient  Chinese  socialist,  and  Parker 
calls  him  'a  Quixotic  Diogenes,'  head  of  'the 
school  of  simplicity,  socialism,  and  universal  love' 
{China  and  Religion,  London,  1905,  p.  67).  It  is 
this  doctrine  of  universal  love  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  largely  because  of  the  criticism  of  it  by 
Mencius  iq.v.).  All  social  disorders  in  the  empire, 
and  between  persons,  families,  or  States,  spring 
from  selfishness,  and  would  be  imjiossible  if  men 
loved  the  persons,  families,  and  States  of  others  as 
they  love  what  belongs  to  themselves.  Such  uni- 
versal love  may  be  difficult ;  but,  if  men  can  be 
induced  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  their  sovereign,  how  much  less  difficult 
should  they  find  it  to  practise  universal  love, 
which,  moreover,  would  be  responded  to  by  love. 
Others  would  follow  if  onlj'  rulers  would  lead  the 
way  by  administering  their  government  on  this 
principle,  taking  pleasure  in  it,  stimulating  men 
to  it  by  rewards  and  praise,  and  aweiiig  them  from 
opposition  to  it  by  punishment  and  lines.  Micius 
.•idduces  the  ancient  kings  as  examples,  for  equally 
with  Confucius  he  builds  on  the  ancient  books. 
What  gives  rise  to  hate  and  all  its  evils  is  the 
principle  of  making  distinctions.  In  spite  of  the 
brevity  of  life  and  the  selfish  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  it  for  oneself,  each  man  should  be  for  the 
other  as  for  himself.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
not  prefer  as  his  friend  or  his  sovereign  one  who 
practises  universal  love  rather  than  one  who  acts 
on  the  opposite  principle.  To  the  objection  that 
universal  love  is  injurious  to  filial  piety  Micius 
replies  that  the  filial  son  is  one  who  wishes  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  his  parents  by  inducing 
men  to  love  and  benefit  them,  and  that  to  love  and 
benefit  the  parents  of  others  is  precisely  to  secure 
for  one's  own  the  same  treatment  in  return  (bk. 
iv.).  It  is  here  that  ilencius  joins  issue  with  the 
Mihist  I  Tsze.  Taking  Micius's  doctrine  as  in- 
culcating equal  love  to  all,  he  argues  from  the 
actual  facts  of  human  nature,  (lointing  out  that 
a  man's  affection  for  his  brother's  child  is  not 
merely  the  same  as  his  afl'ection  for  the  child  of  his 
neighbour,  and  that  man  is  related  in  a  special 
way  to  his  own  parents,  heaven  having  made  man 
to  have  this  one  root  (Mencius,  bk.  iii.  pt.  i.  ch.  5, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  9).  Legge  admits  that  IMicius  appears 
to  lose  sight  of  the  other  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind  in  his  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  power 
of  love,  but  denies  that  Micius  taught  equal  love 
to  all.     It  is  true  that  v.e  do  not  find  in  Micius  th4 

J)hrase  '  without  difference  of  degree,'  used  by 
'.  Tsze,  though  it  may  be  held  that  I  'Tsze  rejire- 
sents  the  logic  of  his  master's  doctrine.     I  Tsze 
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also  exposed  liimself  tn  Meiu-ius's  criticisiii  by  liia 
exaj»j;piation  i>f  his  master's  leachiiif;  on  siiii|ilicity 
in  funeral  rik's  (Mencins,  bk.  iii.  pt.  i.  eh.  5). 
Micius  did  no  more  than  discoura);e  extravagance 
on  utilitarian  jjroiinds,  as  bi;in<;  of  no  profit  to  men 
or  };uds,  while  he  alloweil  all  that  was  necessary 
for  a  decent  intprnieut  (Micius,  lik.  v.  ch.  25). 
Among  otlier  ptjiuts  worthy  of  notice  are  these. 
In  Ilk.  iii.,  on  the  value  of  uniformity,  Micins 
holds  that  men  originally  were  hopelessly  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  each  haviiif;  liis  own  view  of  right,  and 
that  order  is  based  on  subniis.sive  acceptance  of 
the  jiidgnient  of  the  supreme  ruler,  whose  judg- 
ment, however,  must  conform  to  heaven  if  heaven- 
sent iiunishments  arc  to  be  avoided.  Hence  the 
piety  of  tlie  ancient  kings.  Micins  is  lirmly  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings,  the 
instruments  of  heaven's  righteous  administration, 
and  so  far  allirms  the  necessity  of  religious  belief 
for  social  stability  (bk.  viii.).  Of  two  chapters 
criticizing  tlie  Confucian  school  one  survives, 
though  Chinese  editors  are  inclined  to  <leny  tliis 
reference  of  his  remarks.  On  the  whole  Slicius 
deserves  Legge's  praise  of  him  as  '  an  original 
thinker,'  who  exercised  a  bolder  judgment  on 
things  than  Confncius  or  any  of  his  followers. 

LlTBR.\TDBB. — J.  l^egge,  Chinese  Classics,  London,  1867-76, 
it  Prolepomena ;  E.  Faber,  Die  Grundgedanken  des  alten 
chincsiscken  Socialismus,  ElberfeUI,  1877. 

P.  J.  Maclag.an. 
MICMACS. — See  AlgoNQUINS  (Eastern). 

MIDRASH  AND  MIDRASHIC  LITERA- 
TURE.— The  term  midrash  (from  the  root  darash, 
'  to  seek,'  '  inquire ')  signifies  '  research,'  '  inquiry,' 
'study.'  Applied  by  the  Chronicler  to  historical 
writings  of  didactic  nnport,'  as  the  Midrash  of  the 
Prophet  Iddo  (2  Ch  13~)  and  tlie  Midrash  of  the 
book  of  Kings  (2  Ch  24"),  it  assumed  later,  with 
the  advent  of  the  sdf'rim,  or  scribes,  upon  the  stage 
of  Jewish  history,  the  connotation  of  free  exposi- 
tion or  exegesis  of  Scripture,  eventually  becoming 
a  general  term  for  pure  theoretic  study  as  opposed 
to  a  practical  pursuit  of  knowledge.^  From  the 
latter  usage  the  Jewish  academy  received  its  name 
beih  hatii-midrash,  'house  of  study.'  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  midrash  is  employed  to  mean  any 
specific  exposition  of  a  Scriptural  passage  differing 
essentially  from  the  p'shfd,  tlie  literal  meaning 
(the  plural  form  in  such  case  being  midnlshOth), 
and  tlie  name  is  then  transferred  to  a  collection  of 
such  free  expositions,  known  collectively  as  mid- 
rashim,  Midrashic  works.' 

The  intellectual  activity  of  the  Rabbis  with  re- 
gard to  this  free  exposition  of  the  Bible  was  de- 
veloped along  two  distinct  lines,  the  Hitlakhah  and 
the  llaggadah,  and  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
basic  dilferences  between  these  two  currents  of 
Rabbinic  thought,  tlow  ing  in  parallel  streams,  are 
of  paramount  importance.  Reduced  to  their  bare 
etymology,  the  terms  signify :  haldkhuh,  '  way  of 
acting,'  '  habit,'  '  rule  of  conduct ' ;  Iiaqriddah  (also 
known  in  its  Aramaic  form  'aqrjdddh  or  'rirjndd), 
'  narrative," explanation.'''  The  Halakhah confines 
itself  to  the  legalistic  aspect  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the 
Haggadali  to  their  moralizing  and  edifying  aspect. 
From  the  Rabbinic  standpoint,  the  ISiblc  is  a  micro- 
cosm in  which  is  reflecteu  every  move  and  event  of 
thegTeatuniver.se.  One  teacher  comments  :  'Turn 
it,  and  again  turn  it ;  for  the  all  is  therein,  and 

>  Ct.  S.  K.  Driver,  Inlroduetion  to  the  Literature  a/  the  0T>, 
Edinburgh,  1913,  p.  629. 

2  e.f7.,  Rabban  Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  adds  :  '  Not  the 
midrash  (pure  theoretic  study)  is  the  groundwork,  but  the  deed  ' 
{Sayings  "/  the  Jeici^h  Fathers,  ed.  0.  Taylor'-,  Cainbrid^'e,  1S97, 
p.  5,  Ileb.  text). 

3  Of.  W.  Bacher,  Die  exegelische  Terminologie  der  jiidisdien 
TraililiotuliUralur,  I-eip-iig,  1899-1905,  i.  103. 

*  llacher(JQ/f  iv.  ;iS921  4nft-429)  derives  thia  word  from  the 
formula  vtagntft  a/i',  '  the  Icxt  explains  that,'  in  use  in  the 
earhest  Uidrojbic  works. 


thy  all  is  therein  '  (Sai/inrfs  nf  the  .Tcirish  Futhcrs, 
p.  96).  It  requires  only  the  light  of  a  great  thinker 
to  extract  from  its  compact  jiages  all  this  esoteric 
wisdom  :  like  a  hammer  which  strikes  the  inherent 
sparks  from  the  rock,  it  is  possible  to  unravel  all 
the  secrets  which  lie  beneath  the  siirface  of  the 
cold  letter  of  the  text  {Sanfi.  34a).  The  H&lakhah 
takes  up  this  work  of  rekindling  the  mystic  spark 
of  knowledge  in  the  legal  field  ;  in  all  other  fields 
of  human  activity  t hat  task  is  undertaken  by  the 
Haggadah.  The  Ihllfikhah  relies,  for  its  powers, 
mainly  on  the  intellectual  and  logical  faculties 
of  man;  the  HaggfKlfib  on  the  imaginative  and 
emotional  faculties.  The  Halakhah  strives  to  pre- 
serve the  letter  of  the  law  by  insisting  on  the 
observance  of  all  the  details  in  the  ritual ;  the 
Haggadah,  by  a  well-defined  analysis  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  his  environment,  seeks  to  preserve  its 
spirit.' 

Midrashic  study,  therefore,  assumes  a  twofold 
aspect.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  concerned  with  the 
evolution  of  legiilism — the  Hftlakbah  ;  on  the  other, 
it  centres  about  the  problems  of  God,  man,  and  the 
universe — the  Haggadah.  The  origin  of  Alidrashic 
study  is  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  antiquity.  The 
Rabbis  themselves  often  assign  Midrashic  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  to  Biblical  personages,  but 
such  statements  are  not  to  be  taken  literally.  A 
noteworthy  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  Rlishna 
{Sh'lcdlim,  vi.  6) :  '  This  is  the  midrash  w  hich  Jehoi- 
ada,  the  high-priest,  taught,'  etc.  By  such  asser- 
tions the  Rabbis  probably  meant  to  emphasize  the 
continuity  and  binding  force  of  the  traditional  law. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  free 
method  of  inquiry  into  Scripture  was  well  estab- 
lished during  the  period  of  the  early  scribes,  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  who  took  up  the  re- 
constructive work  initiated  by  Ezra.-  The  author 
of  Daniel  uses  Midrashic  exegesis  quite  liberally  in 
interpreting  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (lio'"-  29'°)  in 
his  famous  prophecy  of  the  weeks  (ch.  9).  With 
the  advent  of  the  scribes  Midrashic  study  becomes 
a  permanent  institution  in  the  Jewish  intellectual 
world  and  pas.ses  through  its  process  of  evolution 
during  the  succeeding  ages.  Three  historical 
periods  are  generally  distinguished  :  (n)  the  period 
of  the  sOf'rim,  or  scribes,  400  B.C.-A.D.  10;  (h) 
the  period  of  the  Tanndim,  the  early  Rabbinical 
authorities,  A.D.  10-220;  {r}  the  i)eriod  of  the 
A7n6rdtm,  later  Rabbinic  authorities,  A.D.  220-500. 
The  historical  side  of  the  development  of  Midrashic 
study  has  Ijcen  ably  dealt  with  in  the  works  of  L. 
Zunz,  Die  guttesdienstlifhen  Vorlrage  der  Juden, 
Frankfort,  1892;  Z.  Frankel,  Hodegetica  in  Misch- 
tmm,  Leipzig,  18.59,  and  Introduetio  in  Talmud 
Hierosoliimitnnum,  Breslau,  1870;  1).  Hoffmann, 
'  Zur  Einleitung  in  die  halachisclien  Midraschim  ' 
(Beilage  des  Jiabbiner-Seminars  zu  Berlin),  1887  ; 
and  especially  in  the  works  of  W.  Bacher,  Die 
Agada  der  Tannniten,  Strassburg,  1903,  Die  Agada 
der  babi/lonisrhen  Amorder,  do.  1878,  and  Die 
Agada  der  paldstinisehen  Amorder,  do.  1892-99. 
Only  few  traces  remain  of  the  Midrashic  exegesis 
of  the  early  scribes  (cf.  Mi^htiah  SdtCih,  viii. ; 
Mridser  Shein,\.  lOf.).  During  the  second  period, 
the  Tann.aitie,  Midrashic  study  must  have  de- 
veloped to  grand  proportions,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  various  .schools  of  Hahbis,  begin- 

1  Of.  I.  H.  WeiBa,  Zur  Oeschichte  der  judischen  Traditim^, 
Wilna,  1904.  iii.  220. 

2  The  following  passage  is  of  interest  as  confinninjj  this  posi- 
tion. Rabbi  Levi  says;  'We  have  received  this  midrash  from 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  Wherever  Scripture  uses  the 
expression  "and  it  canie  to  pass,"  the  phrase  generally  implies 
calamity'  (M'liithiti,  106).  Parallel  passages  on  the  authority 
of  a  number  of  different  teachers  are  found  in  B^ri'ghilh  Rabba, 
xlii.  3;  Waj/ilfrdRahha,  xi.  7;  /<"'/i /iaW;d,  i.  7proiBm.;  K«t^ 
Rabbd,  i.  1  proiem.;  F'silfta  tiahbathi,  fi.  In  these  the  period 
of  the  Babylonian  Exile  is  nssi^'m-d  aS  the  date  for  this  nndrosh 
(cf.  N.  KrochmnI,  iHlreh  Nebfikhf  haxZ'mdn-,  Warsaw,  1894, 
p.  224). 
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niiig  with  Hillel,  laid  down  specilic  rules  for  exe- 
gesis to  keep  thestudj'  within  definite  bounds.' 
The  period  of  the  Amoraim  was  most  prolilic  in  the 
field  of  Midrashic  research,  most  of  the  collections, 
in  fact,  having  their  beginnings  during  that  period. 
I.  Halakhic  Midrashim. — The  legalistic  exegesis 
of  Scripture  did  not  proceed  in  an  unsystematic 
manner.  Each  school  of  Rabbis  would  hand  over 
the  results  of  its  work  to  the  next  in  the  form  of 
rules  of  legal  hermeneutics  which  were  derived 
from  a  collation  of  similarly  worded  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Accordingly,  the  school  of  HUlel, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
left  seven  such  rules,  which,  in  the  school  of  Rabbi 
Ishmael,  were  later  amplified  into  thirteen. - 
These  are  either  based  on  some  logical  syllogism  or 
of  purely  exegetiea!  character.  Thus  the  seven 
original  rules  laid  down  by  the  school  of  Hillel 
embrace  the  following:  (1)  the  inference  from 
minor  and  major  (at  the  bottom  of  which  is  n 
fortiori  reasoning)  ;  (2)  the  analogy  of  expressions  ; 

(3)  the  generalization  of  one  special   provision  ; 

(4)  the  generalization  of  two  special  provisions ; 

(5)  the  effect  of  general  and  particular  terms ;  (6) 
the  analogy  made  from  anotlier  passage  ;  (7)  the 
explanation  derived  from  the  context.* 

From  the  school  of  Rabbi  Ishmael  a  complete 
commentary  on  the  legal  portion  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  issued,  the  following  parts  of  which  have  been 
preserved. 

{a)  The  M'hhiltd  (Aramaic  for  'rule'  or  'meas- 
ure'), which  is  the  earliest  Rabbinic  work  extant, 
is  a  running  commentary  to  the  legal  portions  of 
Exodus.  It  begins  with  the  injunction  concerning 
the  Paschal  lamb  in  12"^-,  and  ends  with  the  in- 
junction concerning  the  kindling  of  fires  on  the 
Sabbath  (33^).  A  large  portion  of  Haggadic  material 
has  also  been  added.  In  the  M'khilta,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  other  Halakhic  Midrashim,  the  activity 
of  the  Rabbis  in  the  legal  field  is  analyzed ;  in 
the  Mishna  it  "is  synthesized.  The  M'klultil  went 
through  the  hands  of  later  redactors,  whose  work  is 
still  traceable.  The  editio  princeps  was  Constanti- 
nople, 1515,  and  the  two  critical  editions  are 
Mechilta  .  .  .  I'on  I.  If.  Weiss  (Vienna,  1865)  and 
Mechilta  de  Rabbi  Ismael  .  .  .  voii  M.  Friedmann 
(do.  1870).'' 

(i)  The  existence  of  a  commentary  to  Leviticus 
from  the  same  school  is  posited  by  Hottmann  ('  Ein- 
leitung,'  pp.  72-76)  from  fragments  preserved  in 
various  places  in  Rabbinic  literature. 

(c)  The  Halakhic  Midrash  to  Numbers  from  the 
same  school  is  the  Sifre  to  Numbers,  forming  a 
running  commentary  to  5-35*^  with  omissions.  The 
work  is  generally  bound  together  with  the  Sifre  to 
Deuteronomy,  and  both  were,  for  a  long  time,  con- 
sidered of  similar  origin.  The  latter  work,  how- 
ever, originated  in  the  school  of  Rabbi  Akiba. 
The  name  Sifre  probably  means  '  books.'  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  Venice,  1545,  and  a  critical 
edition  was  issued  by  JI.  Friedmann,  Sifre  debi 
.Ba6  (Vienna,  1864). 

(d)  Fragments,  from  the  same  school,  of  a  com- 
mentary to  Deuteronomy  were  published  by  D. 
HoU'mann,  in  Jubelsckrift  zum  siebzigsten  Geburts- 
tag  des  Dr.  Israel  HUdeslieimer,  Berlin,  1890, 
pp.  1-32. 

Opposed  to  the  methods  pursued  by  the  school  of 
Rabbi  Ishmael  was  the  more  rigoristic  school  of 
Rabbi  Akiba.  The  latter,  in  expounding  the  law, 
followed  a  method  known  as  '  extension  and  limita- 
tion' (ribbili  u-miiit),  introduced  by  his  teacher, 
Nahum  of  Ginizo.     According  to  this  system,  it 

1  Cf.  S.  Horovitz,  in  JE\\i\.  649. 

a  For  these  see  JE  \.  511  f. 

sCf.  T6se/ta,Sanlie4rin,<:ti.7;  ZhMth  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  ch. 
37  ;  and  Sifrd,  introductorv  ch. 

<  C(.  J.  Winter  and  A.  Wiinsche,  I>i«  jiidische  Litteratur, 
Tri^ves,  1894,  i.  371-410  ;  and  JE  viii,  564  f. 
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was  necessary  to  consider  the  amplifying  or  limiting 
value  of  certain  particles  used  in  the  Pentateuch 
w'heu  considering  the  Itgal  question  involved  in  the 
piissage,  in  order  to  include  the  additions  of  tradi- 
tion or  to  exclude  what  it  no  longer  sanctions. 
Thus  the  particles  'even,'  'everj-,'  'also,'  'with' 
were  considered  as  amplifying,  the  particles  '  but,' 
'  only,' '  from '  as  limiting,  the  original  law.  Rabbi 
Akiba's  disciples  includeil  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Law,  such  as  Rabbi  Me'ir,  Judah 
ben  'Ilai,  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  and  Y6sS  bar  yalafta. 
His  disciple,  Aquila,  followed  bis  methods  of  exe- 
gesis in  his  Greek  version  of  the  OT.  From  the 
school  of  Rabbi  Akiba  the  following  Halakhic 
Midrashim  have  been  preserved  :  (i.)  t\\e  M'khilta 
of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Yohai  on  Exodus,  contained 
in  the  Midrash  hag-GadlM,  and  published  by  D. 
Hoffmann  (Mechilta  de  Rabbi  Simon  b.  Jochai, 
Frankfort  a.  M.,  1905);'  (ii.)  the  Sifra  or  Tdrath 
Kvhanim,  '  the  Law  of  the  Priesthood,'  wliich  is  a 
most  complete  running  Halakhic  commentary  to 
Leviticus,  and  was  edited  by  Rabbi  yiyya  (middle 
of  2nd  cent.  ;  cf.  Hoffmann,  '  Einleituug,'  p.  22) ;  the 
editio  princeps  was  Venice,  1545,  and  the  standard 
edition  is  Sifra,  Commentar  zu  Leviticus  .  .  .  nehst 
E rlduterung  des  R.  Abraham  ben  David  und  I.  H. 
Weiss  .  .  .  lierausgegeben  von  Jakob  Schlossbcrg, 
Vienna,  1862;  (iii.)  the  SifrU  Ziltd,  the  Halakhic 
commentary  to  Numbers  from  the  school  of  Rabbi 
Akiba,  existing  only  in  fragmentary  form  in  various 
collections,  foremost  among  which  is  the  Yalkut 
Shivi''uni,  the  editio  princeps  of  which  uses  the 
expression  Zntd,  '  smaller,'  to  distinguisli  this  Mid- 
rash from  the  Sifre  to  Numbers  mentioned  above 
(cf.  Hofi'mann,  'Einleitung,' pp. 59-66);  and(iv.)the 
Sifre  to  Deuteronomy,  which  is  the  legal  comment- 
ary to  this  book  issuing  from  the  same  school.  It  is 
usually  bound  with  the  SiJ're  to  Numbers  emanating 
from  the  school  of  Rabbi  Ishmael  (cf.  above). 

These  Midrashic  collections  are  but  small  rem- 
nants of  the  great  number  of  such  works  which 
the  ravages  of  time  have  destroyed.  They  were 
compiled,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  our  era.  While  their  scope  is  prim- 
arily Halakhic,  the  Haggadic  content  in  each 
instance  forms  no  mean  proportion,  for  the  Rabbis 
felt  themselves  bound  by  no  rigorous  di^^sion-line 
in  arranging  their  material.  The  later  Mishna 
and  Talmud  are  similar  extensive  collections  which 
comprise  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  Rabbis  in  the 
realm  of  HSlakhSh  and  Haggadah. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  of  the  Halakhic 
Midrash  the  following  passage,  in  wliich  the  legal 
aspect  of  tort  is  discussed,  will  be  of  interest : 

'"Eye  for  eye"  [Ex  212^]  means  a  money -compensation. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  assertion  ;  perhaps  we  are  actually  to 
understand  the  passage  in  its  literal  sense.  Says  Rabbi  Eleazar  ; 
"Scripture  unites  in  OTie  passage  [Lv  24-^]  the  two  injunctions, 
'  He  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it  good  :  and  he  that  killeth 
a  man  shall  be  put  to  death.'  For  what  purpose  is  this  colla- 
tion ? — in  order  to  establish  a  like  precedent  for  the  laws  of  tort 
in  the  case  of  man  and  beast.  Just  as  the  damage  inflicted  on 
a  beast  is  punishable  by  a  fine,  so  the  damage  inflicted  on  a 
human  being  is  punishable  by  a  fine."  Rabbi  Isaac  adds  :  "  In 
the  case  where  one's  beast  had  repeatedly  inflicted  death  on 
several  human  beings,  Scripture  specifically  imposes  a  fine  on 
the  owner  to  escape  a  deserved  death-penalty  [Ex  '21^^-];  in 
this  case,  where  the  Scriptural  penalty  is  onl}'  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  beh'eve  that  the  text  meant 
to  allow  a  money  compensation"'  (cf.  M^khUta  0/  Rabbi 
Ishmat^I,  Mishpdtim,  S). 

The  binding  force  of  the  decisions  of  the  Rabbis 
with  regard  to  their  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic 
law  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  : 

'Conceniing  the  authority  of  the  words  of  the  scribes. 
Scripture  says  [Dt  171'};  "According  to  the  tenor  of  the  law 
which  they  shall  teach  thee."    It  does  not  say  which  the  Torah 

1  Cf.  S.  Schechter,  Muh-atih  Uaggadol,  Heb.  preface,  Cam- 
bridge, 1902 ;  I.  Lewy,  '  Ein  Wort  iiber  die  Mechilta  des  R. 
Simon,'  Jahresberirld  des  judisch-theologtschen  Seviinars 
'  Frmickehcher  Stiftung,'  Breslau,  18fi9;  and  L.  Ginzberp,  in 
Festschrift  zu  I.  Lewj/'s  TOten  Geburtstay,  do.  1911,  pp.  403- 
436. 
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shall  teach  thoe,  but  rather  which  they  shall  teach  thee.  .  .  . 
Furthermore,  it  eiijoinn.  "Thou  shalt  not  turn  aside  from  the 
sentence  which  they  sliall  shew  thee,  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to 
the  left,"  which  moans  that  thou  shalt  listen  to  their  opinions 
in  reference  to  what  is  right,  if  they  tell  thee  that  it  is  rixht, 
and  in  reference  to  what  is  left,  if  they  tell  thee  that  it  is  left ; 
and  even  if  they  were  to  tell  thoe  concerninB  the  right  that  it 
is  left,  and  concerning  the  k-ft  that  it  is  ri|,;ht,  thou  must  yield 
to  their  opinion  '  {Shir  ha.^hShirim  Rahbd,  i,  ',i). 

2.  Hagfgadic  Midrashim. — The  HaKgadah  is  the 
expression  of  the  philosopliy  of  Jewish  life,  and,  as 
a  resvilt,  had  a  NviJer  appeal  than  the  more  abstruse 
Hftlakhah.  With  a  Keen  ai)preciation  of  the 
consoling  powers  of  the  Haggadah,  Uabbi  Isaac 
informs  us : 

'  Generations  before,  when  the  penny  had  a  freer  circulation, 
there  was  a  desire  to  listen  to  lectures  on  Mishnah  and  Talmud  : 
but  to-day,  however,  when  the  penny  is  scarce,  there  is  only  a 
desire  for  SiTipture  and  Haggadah  '  XP'sifftd  of  Rav  Kahaiui, 
Baltddtsh  hashShelUhi). 

The  Haggadic  Alidrashtm  are  of  two  kinds  : 
(1)  exegetical,  and  (2)  honiiletic.  The  first  form 
running  commentaries  to  the  text  of  the  various 
books  of  the  OT,  and  in  this  respect  follow  the 
method  of  the  Halakhic  Midrashim.  They  are, 
however,  frequently  introduced  by  several  proem.s 
— opening  remarks  generally  based  on  some  text 
in  the  Hagiograjiha — whicli  is  rather  a  character- 
istic of  the  honiiletic  Midrashim.  The  latter  are 
collections  of  hondlies  or  sermons  which  were 
delivered  during  the  Sabbath  and  festival  services 
in  the  synagogues,  and  which  were  based  on  the 
portion  of  the  law  read  during  such  service.  The 
hoiniletic  Midrashim,  therefore,  differ  essentially, 
in  structure  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  their 
subject-matter,  from  all  the  other  Midrashic  works. 
They  are  regularly  introduced  by  proems  in  which 
a  passage  from  the  Hagiographa  or  Prophets  is 
explained  and  introduced  into  the  context. 
Several  honiiletic  works  (notably  the  Tanhumd) 
also  resort  to  a  Halakhic  exordium.  The  lesson 
of  the  day  is  then  attached  to  the  opening  verses 
of  the  portion  of  the  law  read  during  the  service, 
the  text  being  often  used  merely  as  a  basis  for 
a  lesson  on  morals  quite  fully  developed.  The 
homilies  close,  for  the  most  part,  with  verses  of 
encouragement,  prophesying  the  redemption  of 
Israel  and  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  era.  Two 
cycles  of  honiiletic  Midrashim  are  in  existence : 
(n)  those  originating  in  the  three-year-cycle  of 
Scriptural  Sabbath  readings  then  in  vogue  in 
Palestine — the  S'dhdrim  cycle ' — and  (6)  those 
based  on  the  readings  during  the  special  Sabbaths 
in  the  Je\vi8h  calendar  (occurring  before  Purim 
and  Passover)  and  on  the  festivals  and  fast-days 
—the  P'sikta  cycle. 

3.  Exegetical  Midrashim.— Of  these  the  oldest 
and  most  importtint  is  B'rfsliith  Jiabba,  a  Haggadic 
commentary  to  Genesis.^  It  is  the  first  in  the 
collection  known  as  Midrdsh  Rabbd,  or  MidrCish 
liabl/oth,  which  comprises  ten  Midrashic  works, 
one  for  each  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  for 
each  of  the  Five  Scrolls  (the  books  of  Esther, 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes). 
The  works  included  in  this  collection  are  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  and  their  time  of  com- 
position extends  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  cent. — 
the  period  in  which  the  diilerent  Haggadic  Midra- 
shim were  redacted.  Of  the  Haggadic  Midrashim 
B'reshith  Rabbd  is,  no  doubt,  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  richest  from  the  point  of  view  of  subject- 
matter.  Like  most  of  the  Midrashim,  it  had  its 
origin  in  Palestine,  and  was  put  into  its  final  form 
no  later  than  the  6th  century.  Older  authorities 
assign  the  work  to  Kabbi  Hoshaiah,  a  Palestinian 
teacher  of  the  3rd  cent,  (with  wliose  remarks  the 
book  opens),  but  he  cannot  be  res))onsible  for  the 

*  Cf.  J.  Theodor,  in  MonalMchrift/Ur  (ifschicbU  und  Wisscn- 
gehajt  d*g  JudenthumH,  xxxiv.  (1885-87J  366. 

2  For  introductions  to  the  various  Midrashio  works  cf.  Jfc', 
under  each  title;  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  i.  411-001  ;  and  the 
introductions  to  the  separote  works. 


work  in  ite  present  form.  The  historical  and 
legendary  content  of  Genesis  furnishes  ample 
material  for  Haggadic  exposition.  The  ten 
Midrashic  works  forming  the  collection  Midrdsh 
liabba  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Venice, 
1545.  The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Wilna, 
1878-87.  The  collection  was  translated  into 
Ciernian  by  August  Wiinsche  in  liibliotheca 
Kabbinica,  cine  Sammlunfi  niter  Mid  rase  him, 
Leipzig,  1880-85,  and  L.  Sli.ipiro  translated  a  part 
of  B'reshith  Rabbd  into  English  (Midrash  Uabba, 
New  York,  1906). 

Ekhd  Rabbdtkt,  a  Haggadic  commentary  to 
Lamentations,  is  also  a  very  early  exegetical 
Midrash,  and  is  included  in  the  Midrdsh  Rabbd. 
This  work  (as  \vell  as  Jl'rcshith  Rabbd)  is  intro- 
duced by  many  elaborate  proems  followed  by 
commentary  to  the  text  of  Lamentations.  The 
book  is  esiiecially  rich  in  anecdotes  and  legends  of 
the  pathetic  events  that  transpired  during  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  A  critical  edition  has 
been  issued  by  S.  Buber,  Echa  Rabbaii,  Wilna, 
1899. 

Shir  hash-Shirtm  Rabbd  is  an  exegetical  Midrash 
to  Canticles,  included  in  the  Midrash  Rabbd.  The 
entire  work  is  an  elaborate  allegorical  rendition  of 
the  relation  between  God  and  Lsrael  implied  in  the 
dialogues  between  the  shepherd  and  his  bride. 

Ruth  Rabba  (also  included  in  the  Midrdsh  Rabbd) 
is  an  exegetical  Midrash  to  Ruth.  The  book  is 
introduced  by  a  series  of  proems,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  Ruth  furnishes  many  a  beautiful  lesson  to 
the  Rabbinical  commentators. 

Kdhcleth  Rabba  (also  included  in  the  above 
collection)  is  an  almost  complete  exegetical  com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes.  The  autlior  utilized 
much  of  the  material  found  in  the  Talmud  and  in 
various  earlier  Midrashic  works,  and  mentions 
several  sources  by  name — a  sign  of  the  late  origin 
of  the  IMidrash. 

Finally,  Ester  Rabba  is  an  exegetical  commen- 
tary on  Esther  included  in  the  Midrdsh  Rabbd. 
This  is  one  of  a  number  of  extant  Haggadic 
Midrashim  to  the  book  of  Esther,  very  popular 
because  of  its  use  during  the  Purim  festival.  The 
others  were  published  by  S.  Buber,  Sammlunc/ 
agadischer  Commcntare  ziim  Buchc  Esther,  Wilna, 
1886,  and  Agadisrhe  Abhandlungen  zum  Buche 
Esther,  Cracow,  1897. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  Midrashim  to  the 
P'ive  Scrolls,  Buber  published  several  other  extant 
Midrashim  to  the  books  of  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes,  in  Midrasch  Suta, 
Berlin,  1894. 

There  are  still  extant  several  Haggadic  Midra- 
shim dealing  with  the  remaining  books  of  Scri])ture. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  originally  such  exe- 
getical works  existed  on  all  the  books,  but  they 
have  been  lost.  Foremost  among  them  is  Midrdsh 
T'hillim,  a  Haggadic  commentary  to  the  book  of 
Psalms.  It  is  also  known  as  iihOher  fObh,  '  He 
that  seeketh  good'  (Pr  ll''),  which  are  also  the 
opening  words  of  the  book.  This  Midrash  is 
especially  rich  in  the  rhetorical  devices  employed 
by  the  Haggadists — analogies,  legends,  fables, 
maxims,  etc.  A  critical  edition  was  issued  by 
Buber  (Midrasch  Tehillim,  Wilna,  1891).  A 
Midrash  to  the  book  of  Samuel  has,  likewise,  been 
preserved,  known  as  Midrdsh  Sh'tiutel.  It  is  a 
collection  of  Haggadic  comments  on  the  book, 
gleaned  from  various  parts  of  Rabliinic  literature. 
The  first  edition  of  the  work  was  (Constantinople, 
1517.  A  critical  edition  was  issued  by  S.  Bulier 
{Midrasch  Samuel,  Cracow,  IS9.S).  Midrdsh  Mis/Ue 
is  an  incomplete  Haggadic  Midrash  to  ProverKs. 
The  comments  in  this  Midrash  are  excei>tionally 
brief,  ho  that  the  work  approaches  the  character 
ofaBililical  commentary.     A  critical  edition  was 
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issued  liy  S.  Buber  {Midrasch  Mischlc,  Wilna, 
1893).  Tlie  Midiasliiiu  to  the  books  of  Isaiah  and 
Job  are  mentioned  by  older  authorities,  and,  of 
the  latter,  extracts  ai'e  found  in  the  collection, 
YaUffit  Mdkhiri  (to  Is  61"),  and  in  a  few  other  old 
works.  Several  fragments  of  a  Midrash  to  the 
book  of  Jonah  have  been  published  by  A.  Jellinek 
{Beth  ham- Midrasch,  Leipzig,  1853-77,  i.  96-10.5)  ; 
and  by  C.  M.  Horowitz  (Sammlung  kleincr  M'uba- 
schini,  Berlin,  1881). 

Finally,  there  .are  in  existence  a  number  of  works 
known  as  Yalkutim,  'collections,'  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  thesauri  to  all  the  books  of  Scripture, 
and  which  give  (with  their  proper  sources)  a  wealth 
of  Haggadic  material  for  each  of  the  books.  Three 
of  these  works  are  very  important :  the  YaUcilt 
Shim''6nt,  frequently  known  merely  as  Yalki'il, 
ascribed  to  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  preacher  (last 
edition,  Wilna,  1898),  the  Yalkuf  ham-Makhiii, 
ascribed  to  Rabbi  Machir  ben  Abba  Mari,  only 
portions  of  which  have  appeared  (Buber,  Yalkut 
Machiri  .  .  .  zu  den  150  Psalmen,  Berdyczew, 
1899),  and  the  Midrash  hag-GCidhdl,  of  which  the 
part  to  Genesis  has  been  published  by  Schechter 
{op.  cit.).  and  the  part  to  Exodus  by  D.  Hottmann 
(Berlin,  191.3-15).' 

4.  Homiletic  Midrashim. — The  purely  homiletic 
Midrashtm  belonging  to  the  S'dharim  cycle  (based 
on  the  triennial  readings  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
synagogues  of  Palestine)  are  :  (1)  the  Tanhiima,, 
(2)  Aggftdath  B'reshiih,  and  (3)  the  four  remaining 
works  in  the  Midrash  JRabbCi  on  the  four  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Tanhiimd  (also  known  as 
Y'lamm'dentl,  '  Let  him  teach  us,'  because  of  the 
frequent  use  of  tliis  formula  to  introduce  the  Hala- 
khic  exordiums  in  the  Midrash)  is  a  complete  homi- 
letic coramentai-y  to  the  Pentateuch,  extant  in  two 
versions,  containing  also  special  homilies  for  the 
days  of  the  P'siktd  cycle.  A  third  version  is  known 
to  have  existed.  A  critical  edition  was  issued  by 
Buber  {Midrasch  Tanchuma,  Wilna,  1885).  Sh'niuth 
Rabbd  on  Exodus,  Wayikrd  Rabbd  on  Leviticus, 
B'inidhbar  Rabbd  on  Numbers,  and  D'bluirim 
Rabbd  on  Deuteronomy  are  four  homiletic  works 
of  dift'erent  origin  belonging  to  the  same  cycle.  Of 
these  the  homilies  to  Leviticus  are,  no  doubt,  among 
the  oldest,  and  are  characterized  by  a  frequent  use 
of  popular  sayings  and  proverbs  to  illustrate  the 
lesson  of  the  day.  The  other  three  works  include 
many  homilies  that  are  already  found  in  the  Tan- 
humd  collection.  Aggddath  B'rcshith  is  a  collec- 
tion of  homilies  to  portions  of  Genesis  and  to  por- 
tions of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms,  and  was  edited 
by  Buber  {Agadalh  Bereshith,  Cracow,  1902). 

Two  collections  of  homilies  of  the  P'siktd  cycle 
have  been  preserved  :  ( 1 )  P'siktd  of  Rav  Kahana, 
and  (2)  P'siktd  Rabbdthi.  "The  first  consists  of 
thirty-four  homilies  on  tlie  lessons  for  the  special 
Sabbaths  and  the  feast  days.  It  was  edited  by 
Jinher  {Pesikta  .  .  .  von  Rav  Kahana,  Lyck,  1868). 
The  P'siktd  Rabbdthi  is  a  later  work,  and  also  con- 
tains homilies  for  the  special  days  of  the  P'siktd 
cycle.  It  vas  edited  critically  by  M.  Friedmann 
{Pestkta  Rabbathi,  Vienna,  1880). 

5.  Style  and  content  of  the  Haggadic  Midrash. 

1  Besides  the  colle-tioiis  already  mentioned,  there  are  special 
Haggadic  works  of  didactic  import  based  upon  a  large  amount 
of  material  in  previous  works,  but  not  arrani^ed  in  the  fona  of 
Qomraentaries  to  the  Scriptures.  Such  aje  the  Pirk^  d'  Rabbi 
Eli'ezer,  Warsaw,  1879;  Tanna  d'bhe  Elii/dhu,  crit.  ed.,  M. 
Friedmann,  Vienna,  1907 ;  and  the  whole  collection  known  as 
Smaller  Midrashim,  deaUnjj  with  Hagi,':Vl.ah8  on  special  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  Decalogue,  the  death  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
etc.,  scattered  in  various  collections,  and  especially  in  the 
works  of  Jellinek  (op.  cit.) ;  C.  M.  Horowitz  (op.  cU.,  and  Bfth 
'Eleedh  UaagadMh,  Frankfort,  1881);  S.  A.  Wertheimer  (B(if(t 
Midrdshoth,  Jerusalem,  1893);  L.  Qxmihul  (Sammlung ulterer 
Midraschim,  do.  18S8-94);  and  J.  D.  Eisenstein  (Ci»«r  .Miiira- 
shim.  New  York,  1916),  The  Midrash  known  as  Leiiiih  fdbh 
(ed.  Buber,  Wilna,  1880),  of  Tobiah  ben  Eliezer,  is  not  a  true 
Midrash,  but  rather  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 


— In  order  to  make  their  teachings  most  ell'ective, 
the  Rabbis  resort  to  well-known  rhetorical  devices.' 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  use  of  the  mdshdl, 
'  analogy.'  The  analogy,  or  extended  metaphor, 
is  a  well-known  figure  in  literary  composition  ;  in 
the  hands  of  the  Rabbis  it  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
didactic  powers.  The  analogies  were  drawn  from 
two  sources — first,  from  the  events  of  every-day 
life,  and,  secondly,  from  the  institutions  of  the 
Roman  empire,  during  which  period  the  Rabbis 
lived.  On  the  subject  of  the  political  institutions 
of  Rome  as  depicted  in  the  inasMl  an  interesting 
volumeof  no  mean  size  has  been  written  (I.  Ziegler, 
Die  Kbnigsglcichnisse  desMtdrasch  beleiichtet  durch 
die  romische  Kaiserzeit,  Breslau,  1903).  On  the 
comparative  side,  Paul  Fiebig  has  contributed  an 
interesting  volume  on  the  differences  between  the 
Rabbinic  and  the  NT  use  of  the  mdshdl  {Altjiidische 
Gleichnisse  und  die  Gleichnisse  Jcsu,  Tubingen  and 
Leipzig,  1904).  The  analogy  was  most  helpful  in 
explaining  difficulties  in  the  textual  narrative,  and 
often  in  accounting  for  extraneous  matter  in  Scrip- 
ture not  quite  adaptable  to  preaching  purposes.  A 
few  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  mdshdl. 

A  matrona  once  asked  Rabbi  Yus6  bar  Hilafta,  *  Why  does 
Scripture  say  :  "He  givetli  wisdom  unto  tlie  wise,  and  know- 
ledge to  them  that  know  understanding"  fDn  221]?  it  were 
meet  that  the  passage  should  read,  "  He  giveth  wisdom  unto 
the  unwise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  liave  no  understand- 
ing.'" This  Rabbi  Y6s6  met  witli  the  following  :  '  Let  me  give 
you  an  analogy.  If  two  men,  one  poor  and  one  wealthy,  were 
to  approach  thee  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money,  to  whom  wouldat 
thou  lend  the  money,  to  the  poor  man  or  to  the  rich?'  'Of 
course  to  the  ricli  man,' she  replied,  'for,  in  the  event  of  its 
loss,  he  still  has  assets  from  which  I  miglit  recover,  whereas 
from  the  poor  man  I  could  not  get  a  penny.'  Thereupon  Rabbi 
Y6s6  replied  :  '  Would  that  thy  ears  would  hear  what  thy 
mouth  doth  utter!  If  tlie  Holy  One,  Blessed  be  He,  were  to 
grant  wisdom  to  simpletons  and  fools,  they  would  decant  this 
wisdom  from  the  public  baths,  the  theatres,  and  at  other  un- 
seemly moments  ;  He  therefore  granted  wisdom  to  the  wise, 
who  confine  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  synagogue  and  the 
academy  '  (Kdheleth  Rabbd,  i.  7). 

In  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  the  Pentateuch 
does  not  enumerate  by  name  the  participants  in 
the  sedition  of  Korah,  the  Rabbis  use  the  follow- 
ing mdshdl : 

Rabbi  Judah,  the  son  of  Simon,  explained,  on  the  authority 
of  Rabbi  Levi  beu  Parta — '  This  may  be  compared  to  tlie  son  of 
a  decurion  who  once  committed  a  theft  in  the  public  bath,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  bath  does  not  desire,  for  tactful  reasons,  to 
reveal  his  name;  but  describes  him  as  "  a  handsome  youth 
dressed  in  white."  Similarly  tlie  Pentateuch  does  not  mention 
the  names  of  all  the  participants  in  the  sedition  of  Korah,  but 
merely  describes  them  in  the  following  terms  :  "  princes  of  the 
congregation,  called  to  the  assembly,  men  of  renown  " '  (Nu  162  ; 
cf.  B'viidhbar  Rabbd,  xiii.  5). 

Another  form  of  the  mdshdl  was  the  fable  or 
parable.  Collections  of  parables  are  already  asso- 
ciated in  the  Jewish  world  with  the  name  of  the 
wise  king,  Solomon,  who  is  said  to  have  spoken  '  of 
beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes'  (1  K  4^^).  In  the  Talmud  two  collections 
are  mentioned  on  several  occasions — a  collection  of 
fox-fables  and  a  collection  of  date-tree  parables 
(of.  Sukkah,  28rt  ;  Bdbhd  Bathra,  134a).  The  OT 
uses  the  parable  in  the  speech  of  Jotliam  (Jg  9*"") 
and  in  that  of  Jehoash  (2  K  14").  A  casual  example 
will  illustrate  its  use  in  the  Jlidrash.  In  the 
following,  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  fishes  is 
efl'ectively  employed  by  Rabbi  Akiba  : 

During  one  of  the  persecutions,  wheu  tlie  study  of  the  Torah 
was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death.  Pappus  discovered  Rabbi 
Al^ba  busily  engaged  in  its  study.  Pappus  asked  him,  '  Rabbi, 
art  thou  not  endangering  thy  life  in  transgressing  the  royal 
mandate?'  Whereupon  Uabbi  Akiba  replied,  '  Let  nie  give  thee 
an  analogy  in  the  following  story  :  Once  the  fox  rambled  along- 
side the  Ijank  of  a  river  and,  beholding  the  fishes,  exclaimed, 
"  Come  out  to  me,  and  I  shall  hide  you  from  all  harm  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  where  you  will  never  fear  capture."  To 
which  the  fishes  replied,  "Thou,  who  art  the  most  clever  of 
beasts,  art  nothing  more  than  a  simpleton.  Our  whole  life  de- 
pends on  the  element  of  water,  and  thou  wouldst  have  us  leave 
it  for  the  dry  land."    Similarly,  the  life  of  Israel  is  wrapped  up 

1  For  the  following,  cf.  Zunz,  pp.  102-179  ;  and  Erochmal, 
pp.  222-230. 
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In  one  element — the  studv  o(  the  Torah,  as  it  is  written,  "  For 
he  is  thy  Hfe,  nnd  the  length  or  thy  dnys  "  [Dt  ao-'O).  ami  lliou 
wouldst  have  nielea^e  it  because  of  personal  danger '  (Tatihunul 
Tdbhi.  4  ;  B'rakh6lh,  616). 

Another  means  of  impressing  a  lesson  is  the 
aphorism,  maxim,  or  proverb.  Tlie  OT  already 
contains  exten.sive  gnomolofjies  in  proverbial  form. 
The  wisdom  of  the  great  Ben  Sira  later  added  to 
this  original  store,  and  the  •'^tii/ings  i\f  the  Jewish 
Fathers  is  a  historically  arranged  gnoinology  writ- 
ten in  the  TannSitic  period,  and  comprising  tlie  most 
important  maxims  of  the  learned  teachers  from  the 
lime  of  Simon  the  Just  to  the  period  of  the 
Am6ralm.  A  later  author,  Kabbi  Nathan,  is  said 
to  have  made  a  large  collection  of  siicli  lua.xims ; 
and  in  the  AhhOth  of  Uahhi  NaUuin  (ed.  Schechter, 
Vienna,  1887)  a  substratum  of  his  original  work 
remains.  This  work  is  characterized  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  numerical  proverb,  in  which  a 
number  of  sayings  are  associated  by  means  of  a 
numerical  kej'.'  The  material  in  these  collections, 
as  well  as  the  sayings  current  among  the  ma.-ises 
(generally  introduced  by  the  formula  '  as  the 
people  say '),  was  employed  bj'  the  Rabbis  in 
teaching  their  lessons.  JIaiiy  of  these  proverbs 
are  also  found  in  the  Gospels.-  For  exauiple,  the 
well-known  saying  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
'  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
unto  you'  (Mt  7'),  is  very  frequent  in  Haggadic 
literature  (of.  Tanhuma, 'B'res/iilh,  33;  T'hillim, 
.xxii.  2 ;  and  Mishimh  Sotdh,  i.  17).  Similarly, 
'  Enough  for  the  servant  that  he  be  as  his  lord '  (Mt 
1(P)  Is  found  in  Tanhuma,  L'kh  L'lha,  23  ;  T'hillim, 
xxvii.  5  ;  and  in  the  Talmud  {B'rdkhdth,  58i).  Only 
a  few  of  these  gems  can  be  quoted  here  : 

'  A  sinfjle  coin  in  an  enipt\  jar  maizes  a  loud  noise '  (Vhtltlm, 
i.  21,  and,  in  the  T.Umud',  fi'iM.j  M'fVd,  85i>).  'Say  to  the 
bee,  1  wane  not  thy  honey  and  I  crave  not  thy  sting  '  (I'^hilUm, 
i.  21;  B^'midh^>ar'liabbdt  xx.  10).  '  \Voe  to" the  dough  which 
the  baker  condemns  as  unfit '  (T^hillim,  ciii.  14).  *  Woe  to  the 
living  who  implores  aid  of  the  dead,  woe  to  the  hero  who  inter- 
cedes with  the  weakling,  woe  to  the  seeing  who  ask  help  from 
the  blind,  and  woe  to  the  generation  whose  leaders  are  women  ' 
(id.  xxii.  20).s 

Another  rhetorical  device  for  impressing  a  lesson 
is  the  pun.  This  leads  into  the  field  of  Rabbinic 
humour.  Scripture  has  set  the  precedent  for  its 
usage  in  carefully  executed  word-plays  and  puns 
especially  on  the  names  of  individuals. 

'  And  she  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten '  (Heb.  Ifantlhl) 
(Gn4l).  'God  shall  enlarge  (.v(i/0Japheth'(!/f/<'(A)(On  927).  The 
prophet  Isaiah  (5")  very  eloquently  says,  *  He  looked  for  judg- 
ment (»iw/t;>(if),  but  beliold  oppression  (mi^pd^) ;  for  righteous- 
ness (f'd/iiil.ri/i),  but  behold  a  cry  '  (s'-'ulfdh). 

Similarl3-,  the  Rabbis  take  great  liberties  in  pun- 
ning on  proper  names. 

*  Wherefore  w.^s  the  prophet  called  Jeremiah  ?  Because, 
during  his  life,  Jerusalem  was  left  in  a  state  of  eoritiia '  ('  desola- 
tion') {KOIifUth  Rabba,  i.  2).  'The  name  of  tlie  daughter-in- 
law  of  Naomi  was  Orpah  because  she  turned  her  back  {'6ref) 
to  her  mother-in-law.  The  name  of  the  other  was  Ruth, 
because  she  apprehended  (rd'athdh)  the  words  of  her  mother- 
in-lAW  '  {Huth  llabbti,  ii.  9). 

The  Rabbis  decide  from  a  pun  that  the  language 
of  the  creation  was  Hebrew. 

'  "  She  shall  be  called  Woman  yUJiShah],  because  she  was  taken 
out  of  Man  {'ii*h\"  [Gn  -1'^],  from  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
Torah  was  given  in  the  holy  tongue."  Rabbi  Phinehas  and  Rabbi 
^ilkiah  claim  the  following  on  the  authority  of  Rabbi  Simon  : 
'  Just  as  the  Torah  waa  given  in  the  holy  tongue,  so  was  the 
world  created  with  the  holy  tongue.  For, "hast  thou  ever  heard 
anyone  derive  a  form  gynia  from  the  word  gifitf  (Or.  yvi'ri, 
•  woman  ')1  Or  does  one  derive  anthropia  from  the  word 
anthrvpos  (Or.  ivBpiauoi,  '  man  '),  or  g'bbartd  from  gabhra  (Syr. 
for  '  man  ')?  But  one  does  say  'iehsbah  (Ueb.  for  '  woman  'J  from 
i»h  [Heb.  for  '  man'J"  '  (B'rtshUh  liabbd,  xviii.  4). 

The  Massoretic  variations  of  the  Heb.  text  of  the 
Bible  open  up  new  channels  for  Haggadic  exegesis. 
The   Midrash  often  a-ssigns  explanations  for  the 

1  A.  Wiinsche  hxs  collected  all  the  numerical  proverbs  in  the 
Talmud  and  the  Midrash  in  Dif  ZaliUtufprtiehe  im  Talmttd  utui 
MidroKh,  Leipzig.  1912  (reprinted  from  ZUMO  Ixv.-lxvi.). 

3  For  the  Ilagg.idah,  as  used  by  the  Church  Fathers,  the  work 
of  L.  Oinzberg  is  important  {Die  Hagqada  bfi  den  Kircheti- 
vatem,  i.,  Amsterdam,  1S99,  il.,  Berlin,  190(1). 

'  Among  the  great  number  of  collections  of  Rabbinic  pro- 
verbs the  work  ol  U.  Schul  (HenUncet  et  provertxs  du  Thatmud 
et  du  Midratchy  Paris,  1S7S)  deserves  mention. 


defective  writing  in  the  text  or  for  the  marginal 
variations  (A'n  and  k'lhih).  The  following  is  an 
example : 

'  "  When  it  giveth  it«  colour  (lit '  eye  *)  in  the  cup  "  (Pr.  SS**) 
is  rendered  "  the  script  read"* '  in  the  purse  '  (IK-b.  bakkii),  not 
'in  the  cup  '  (Heb.  bakk<K:).  referring,  on  the  i>iie  hand,  to  the 
drunkard,  who  giveth  his  eye  in  the  cup;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  merchant  who  fixeth  his  eye  on  his  purse"'  (Taii- 
^uind  Sh'tnini,  7). 

The  Midra,sli  also  employs  the  well-known  kab- 
balistic  method  of  exposition,  ffmatrin,  which  con- 
sists in  deducing  hidden  meanings  from  the  numeri- 
cal value  of  the  letters  in  the  ileb.  words.' 

Finally,  the  Miilrash  employs  the  anecdote  to 
advantage.  The  value  of  the  anecdote  as  a  didactic 
force  is  generallj-  recogoiized.  But,  more  than  this, 
we  are  to  seek  in  the  anecdote  for  historical  events 
witnessed  by  contemporaries,  for  folk-lore,  for 
primitiveeonceptionsof  natural  science,  etc.  Only 
a  few  examides  can  be  given  here.  The  following 
pathetic  tale  is  one  of  a  series  of  anecdotes  depict- 
ing the  events  that  transpired  during  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  : 

'  The  story  is  told  of  Miriam,  the  daughter  of  Nalfdimdn  INico- 
deraus],  whom  the  sages  had  granted  an  allowance  of  500  (sic) 
gold  denarii  for  her  daily  ointment  expenditures,  and  who 
maligned  them  for  it  in  the  words  "Thus  mistreat  your  own 
daughters!"  .  .  .  Says  Rabbi  Eleazar :  "So  sure  may  I  be  of 
seeing  t^ion's]  consolation  as  I  am  that  I  saw  her  [some  time 
after  the  destruction]  in  Acoo,  picking  barley-grains  from  beneath 
the  stalls  of  horses,  and  1  applied  the  Biblical  verse  to  her  case, 
'  If  thou  know  not,  O  thou  fairest  among  women,  go  thy  way 
forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Hock,  and  feed  tliv  kids  beside  the 
shepherds'  tent'"  (Ca  V)'  {Ekha  Itabbdthf,  1,  43). 

The  superstitions  of  the  day  were  shared  alike 
by  Rabbi  and  priest.  Many  are  the  stories  told 
of  demons  infesting  wells  and  desert  places  (cf. 
Tiinhumd,  B'reshith,  27 ;  t*.  K'dhdshlm,  9),  often 
driven  out  through  the  opportune  intervention  of 
the  Rabbi  who  called  magical  formula^  to  his  aid. 
Very  often  the  heathen  practices  of  antiquity  are 
recorded.  Thus,  in  Ekhu  RabbOthi  (proem  23), 
it  is  said,  '  The  Arab  slays  a  lamb  and  inspects  the 
liver  for  the  purpose  of  auguring  future  events.' 
This  practice  is  well  known  to  students  of  Kultur- 
geschkhte.  Philosophy,  primitive  conceptions  of 
science,  natural  history — all  cater  to  the  one  end 
of  teaching  a  lesson  in  ethics  or  morals,  which  is 
ever  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Haggadic  Midrash. 

Literature. —This  is  given  throu-ihout  the  article. 

Solomon  T.  H.  Hurwitz. 
MIGRATION.— See  Race. 

MIKIRS.— I.  Name  and  history. — The  people 
known  to  the  Assame.'ie  by  the  name  Mikir  are 
one  of  the  numerous  Tibeto-Burman  races  of 
Assam.  Their  own  name  for  themselves  is  Arl^ng, 
which  (like  many  other  tribal  names  in  this  region 
and  elsewhere)  means  '  man '  in  general.  Their 
numbers,  according  to  the  Census  of  1911,  were 
106,259 — a  large  total  for  a  homogeneous  Tibeto- 
Burman  group  in  Assam  ;  of  these  736  were  classed 
in  the  returns  as  Hindus,  1182  as  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  the  remainder  as  animists.  The 
race  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  Assam 
range,  looking  north  to  the  Brahmaputra,  and 
the  isolated  mountainous  block  south  of  that  river 
between  Nowgong  and  Sibsagar  called  the  Mikir 
Hills;  a  few  have  settled  in  the  plains  of  Now- 
gong and  Kamrup,  and  north  of  the  river  in  the 
iJarrang  district,  and  follow  plough  cultivation, 
but  the  main  strength  of  the  tribe  is  found  in 
the  hilly  region  of  the  Kanirup  (about  11,(XX)), 
Kh.isi  and  Jaintia  Hills  (15,000),  Nowgong  (45,000) 
and  Sibsagar  (23,000)  districts.  They  arc  essenti- 
ally a  hill  race,  practising  the  form  of  cultivation 
by  axe,  tire,  and  hoe  known  as  jhum.  Their 
remembered  history,  like  that  of  most  tribes  of 
the  kind,  goes  back  a  very  short  distance  in  time. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  local  names  of 
places  and  streams,  that  they  once  occupied  the 
1  In  Heb.  the  letters  have  numerical  values. 
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soHtliein  iiortioii  of  tlie  liill  tract  noitli  of  the 
Kacliar  valley,  ■where  they  are  not  found  at  the 
present  day  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  afterwards 
resided  in  mass  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Jaintia  Hills,  as  subjects  of  the  Jaintia  Kaja ;  and 
a  still  clearer  tradition  relates  that,  being  harassed 
by  warfare  between  Khasi  (or  Jaintia)  chiefs,  they 
resolved  to  move  into  territory  governed  by  the 
Ahonis,  and  thereupon  migrated  into  the  tracts 
which  they  now  liold  in  the  Nowgong  and  Sibsagar 
districts.  This  migration  probal>Iy  took  place,  as 
can  be  gathered  ironi  the  Ahom  annals,  about 
A.D.  1765.  As  the  ligures  just  given  show,  large 
numbers  continued  to  live  in  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia 
Hills  and  along  the  Kararup  border,  which  tract 
they  call  Nihang,  the  territory  into  which  they 
migrated  in  the  cast  being  called  Nilip.  They  are 
a  peaceful  and  unwarlike  race,  and  are  said  to 
have  given  up  the  use  of  arms  when  they  pjaced 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Ahom 
kings.  Tlieir  traditions  tell  of  fights  with  the 
Hill  Kacharis,  or  Dimasa,  but  these  were  anterior 
to  the  migration  into  Jaintia  territory,  or  at  any 
rate  to  that  into  the  Ahom  ilominions. 

2.  Physical  characteristics.  —  Physically  they 
present  the  ordinary  features  of  the  Tibeto-Bur- 
man  lull  races  of  Assam  :  a  light  yellowish-brown 
complexion,  an  average  height  of  about  5  feet  3 
inches,  cejilialic  index  77 'y.  The  nose  is  broad  at 
the  base,  and  often  (but  not  always)  flat,  with  a 
nasal  index  of  8.5-1  and  an  orbito-nasal  of  107'7. 
The  facial  hair'  is  scanty,  and  only  a  thin  moustache 
is  worn.  The  front  of  the  head  is  sometimes  shorn  ; 
the  hair  is  gathered  into  a  knot  behind,  which 
hangs  over  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  body  is 
muscular,  and  the  men  arc  capable  of  prolonged 
exertion.  They  have  been  largely  employed  (like 
the  Khasis)  as  porters  in  frontier  expeditions  in 
Assam,  and  carry  heavy  loads,  the  burden  being 
borne  upon  the  back  and  secured  by  a  plaited 
bamboo  or  fcane  strap  passing  round  the  forehead  ; 
this,  however,  is  the  general  method  of  carriage 
from  Nepal  eastwards  along  the  whole  sub-Hima- 
layan region,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  Mikirs.  The 
staple  food  is  rice,  lish,  and  the  flesh  of  pigs,  goats, 
and  fowls,  but  meat  is  chiefly  eaten  at  sacrifices. 
The  flesh  of  cows  is  not  eaten,  nor  is  milk  drunk. 
Large  quantities  of  rice-beer  are  made  and  con- 
sumed, being  prejiared  by  each  household,  and 
spirit  is  also  distilled.  Opium  is  used  to  a  large 
extent,  as  by  other  races  in  Assam.  Tobacco  and 
betel-nut  are  also  commonly  used. 

3.  Marriage  and  inheritance. — The  Mikir  people 
are  divided  into_three  sections,  called  Chintbng, 
Rbnghiing,  and  Amri.  These,  however,  are  only 
local  names,  the  first  representing  that  portion  of 
the  trilie  inhabiting  the  Mikir  Ilills,  tlie  second 
the  central  portion,  in  the  liilly  parts  of  Now- 
gong  and  N.  Kachar,  and  the  third  those  in  the 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  and  Kfunrup  Hills.  The  whole 
tribe,  wherever  settled,  is  divided  into  live  large 
exogamous  groups,  and  these  into  sub-groups. 
The  five  main  groups  are  called  Ingti,  Ter^ng, 
Lfekthe  or  Inglii,  Terbn,  and  Timung.  Within 
each  of  these  groups  intermarriage  cannot  take 
place.  The  scheme  of  society  is  iiatriarchal,  the 
children  being  counted  to  the  father's  group.  The 
most  usual  marriage,  however,  is  between  first 
cousins  on  the  mother's  side,  and  the  maternal 
uncle  occupies  a  privileged  position  at  the  funeral 
ceremonies ;  this  may  be  a  custom  adopted  from 
the  Khasis,  among  whom  the  strictlj'  matriarchal 
system  prevails.  Onlinarily  the  son  on  marriage 
brings  his  wife  home  to  his  parents'  house  ;  but, 
if  lie  has  to  make  a  payment  to  his  father-in- 
law,  he  may  stay  a  year,  two  years,  or  even  for 
life,  according  to  agreement,  giving  his  work  to 
the  family  iu  return   for  his  bride.      There  are 


traces  of  a  former  condition  of  things  analogous 
to  that  which  obtains  among  the  Naga  tribes,  in 
which  the  boys  of  a  village  lived  together  in  the 
terung,  or  bachelors'  house,  and  the  unmarried 
girls  are  said  also  either  to  have  had  their  own 
teritng  or  to  have  lived  in  that  of  the  boys,  when 
promiscuous  intercourse  and  illegitimate  births 
were  common.  This  practice,  however,  no  longer 
obtains  anywhere.  The  marriage-tie  is  said  to  be 
ordinarily  observed  with  strictness,  but  divorce  is 
permissible.  Polygamy  has  been  adopted  sporadi- 
cally from  the  Assamese,  but  generally  monogamy 
prevails.  The  sons  inherit ;  if  there  are  none,  the 
brothers ;  after  them  the  deceased's  nearest  agnate 
of  his  own  exogamous  group.  The  wife  and 
daughters  get  nothing,  but  retain  their  personal 
property,  ornaments,  clothes,  etc. 

4.  Gods. — The  religion  of  the  Mikirs  has  been 
to  some  extent  aft'ected  by  ideas  borrowed  from 
the  Khasis,  and  in  a  larger  degree  by  Hinduism. 
One  of  their  gods,  Pirth^t  Kecho  (the  god  of 
thunder),  bears  a  Khasi  name ;  but  borrowings 
here  are  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  funeral  ceremonies 
and  the  methods  of  divination.  Hinduism  has 
contributed  the  name  of  Jbm,  or  Yama,  as  the  god 
of  the  dead,  and  the  abode  of  spirits  is  called  J6m- 
flrbng,  or  '  Yama's  town.'  Possibly  Mahadeva  may 
be  the  original  of  Aniiim-kethe  ( = '  the  great 
god  '),  who  is  a  house-god  worshipped  by  a  trien- 
nial sacrifice  ;  and  one  of  the  gods,  called  Arn^m- 
paro  (  =  'the  hundred-god'),  includes  under  this 
name  Kamakhya,  the  Hindu  goddess  of  Nilachal 
above  Gauhati.  The  original  Mikir  conception  of 
deity  is,  like  that  of  the  rural  population  of  India 
generally,  open  to  the  adoption  into  the  pantheon 
of  any  divine  agency  venerated  or  propitiated  by 
their  neighbours.  The  word  amain  ('"od')  may 
be  generally  defined  as  '  anything  felt  to  be  mighty 
or  terrible.'  All  natural  objects  of  a  striking  or 
imposing  character  have  their  divinity.  The  sun 
and  moon  are  regarded  as  divine,  but  are  not  speci- 
ally propitiated.  Localities  of  an  impressive  kind, 
such  as  mountains,  waterfalls,  deep  pools  in  rivers, 
great  boulders,  places  where  a  river  disappears 
underground,  have  each  their  drncim,  who  is  con- 
cerned in  the  aflairs  of  men  and  has  to  be  placated 
by  sacrifice.  Such  local  divinities  of  the  jungle 
are  propitiated  chiefly  to  avert  mischief  from  tigers, 
which  are  a  terrible  plague  in  some  parts  of  the 
Mikir  country. 

Besides  these  divinities  of  flood  or  forest,  there 
are  other  deities  of  a  more  specific  character. 
These  may  be  classified  into  house-gods,  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  household,  and  gods  concerned 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  village  generally,  while  a 
third  class  preside  over  various  kinds  of  disease  or 
trouble.  The  most  important  of  the  house-gods  is 
Hfemphii  ('head  of  the  house,'  or  'householder'), 
who  owns  all  the  Mikir  people.  With  him  is  as- 
sociated Mukrkng,  who  is  slightly  lower  in  dignity. 
These  two  gods,  the  preservers  of  men,  are  ap- 
proached by  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl  or  goat.  Every- 
body can  sacrifice  to  them  at  any  time,  and  Hbmphu 
must  be  invoked  first  in  every  sacrifice,  being  the 
peculiar  owner  of  men.  Pbng,  another  house-god, 
lives  in  the  house,  and  gets  the  ottering  of  a  goat, 
sacrificed  once  a  j'ear  in  the  space  before  the  house ; 
maize,  rice,  and  a  gourd  of  rice-beer  are  placed  for 
him  above  the  verandah  of  the  house,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  harvest  are  ottered  to  him.  Amim- 
kethe,  already  mentioned,  is  another  house-god, 
but  lives  in  heaven,  not,  like  PSng.  in  the  house 
itself.  He  is  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  cas- 
tjated  pig  once  in  three  years.  Both  P^ng  and 
Arn;\m-kethe  have  to  be  specially  invoked  to  take 
up  their  al)ode  in  the  house,  and  their  introduction 
to  it  is  generally  due  to  the  action  of  a  diviner 
{uche),  called  iu  on  the  occurrence  of  a  case  of  sick- 
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ness,  who  declares  (after  ilie  appropriate  incanta- 
tions) that  Arnbm-kethe  or  Pfeng  wishes  to  join  tlie 
household.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  Mikir  families 
would  generally  be  satisfied  with  Hfemphu  and 
MukrJinp. 

The  village  or  communal  gods  are  called  Rfek- 
Jinglfing  (  =  ' mountain  of  the  community')  or 
Ingl^ng■pi  (  = 'great  moiiutuin '),  and  ArniVnijiriro, 
alrea<ly  mentioned.  The  Mikir  villages  are  nomadic, 
moving  from  ])lace  to  place  as  the  soil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood becomes  exliausted.  R^k-iingliing  is  the 
god  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  stands,  the  derts 
loci,  with  whom  they  have  to  be  at  peace.  He  is 
worshiiijied  in  the  held,  and  only  men  eat  the 
sacrifice,  which  is  a  fowl  or  goat  per  house  once 
a  year.  AvnJim-paro  is  the  name  of  a  god  who 
takes  a  hundred  shares  of  rice,  rice-flour,  betel-nut, 
and  the  red  sjiathe  of  the  plantain-tree  cut  up  ;  the 
name  seems  to  be  a  collective,  and  to  indicate  all 
the  divine  powers  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is 
worshipped  with  a  white  goat  and  a  white  fowl. 
These  two  gods  figure  particularly  at  the  Rdng-ker, 
or  great  annual  festival,  celebrated  for  the  most  jiart 
in  June  at  the  beginning  of  the  year's  rainj'-season 
cultivation,  or  in  some  villages  during  the  cold 
weather.  The  sacrifice  is  eaten  in  common  by  the 
men  only  of  the  village,  and  they  keep  apart  from 
their  wives  on  the  night  of  tlie  festival.  The 
observances  correspond  with  the  custom  of  genna 
(village  tabu),  which  is  common  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Naga  tribes. 

The  gods  named  above  are  all  invoked  and  pro- 
pitiated to  grant  prosjierity  and  avert  misfortune, 
both  generally  and  siiecially.  There  are,  besides, 
numerous  gods  who  take  their  titles  from  the 
special  diseases  over  which  they  preside  or  which 
they  are  asked  to  avert ;  such  gods  are  called  after 
rheumatism,  cholera,  barrenness  among  Momen, 
goitre,  phthisis,  stone,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  small- 
pox, black  and  white  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  etc. 
Each  worship  has  its  appropriate  ritual,  often  of  a 
complicated  character.  Among  these  deities  jier- 
haps  a  trace  of  Hinduism  may  be  discovered  in  the 
name  forsmalli)Ox,  pi-dmir,  '  the  mother's  flowers' : 
in  Assamese  and  Hindi  the  goddess  of  smallpox  is 
known  as  'the  mother'  (Mata,  or  Sitala  Mai).  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  which  divides  the  gods, 
amdmatum,  who  preside  over  these  plagues  from 
the  demons  or  devils,  hl-i,  who  are  also  said  to 
cause  continued  sickness.  They  too  are  propitiated 
with  sacrificial  offerings  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
gods. 

An  interesting  name  in  the  list  of  gods  is  Lara- 
aphu,  '  the  head  or  master  of  words,'  a  power  prob- 
ably of  modern  origin.  He  is  the  deity  sacrificed 
to  by  a  man  who  has  a  case  in  court ;  the  sacrifice 
is  a  young.cock,  which  should  be  oflered  at  night, 
secretly,  by  the  sacrificer  alone,  in  a  .secret  place. 

There  is  no  worship  of  trees  or  animals,  and  the 
gods  have  no  visible  shape,  temples,  or  shrines. 
Idols  are  not  in  use.  At  the  time  of  the  sacrifice 
the  gods  to  whom  it  is  offered  are  addressed  in  set 
forms  of  words  by  the  worshipper,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  separate  class  of  priests 
charged  with  the  sacrificial  ritual.  The  animal 
.sacrificed  is  beheaded,  as  in  Hindu  sacrifices,  by  a 
stroke  delivered  from  above  with  a  heavy  knife. 

5.  Diviners. — 'I'he  most  imjjortant  person  with 
reference  to  the  wor.ship  is  the  diviner  (whe,  fem. 
uche-pi),  who  decides  on  the  deity  to  be  invoked. 
Here,  again,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  caste 
or  hereditary  function :  any  one  may  be  an  mhP. 
The  diviners  are  of  two  kinds— the  inferior,  gener- 
ally a  man,  called  sang-k'l aiuj -abaiig ,  '  he  who  in- 
spects grains  of  rice,  whose  art  is  ac(iuired  by 
instruction  and  jiractice ;  and  the  superior,  called 
loilH  or  lorlitpi,  invariably  a  woman,  who  works 
under  the  inspiration  or  afflatus  of  divine  powers. 


The  services  of  these  persons  are  generally  sought 
in  eases  of  .sickness,  the  ludit  being  inquired  of  in 
the  more  serious  cases. 

Thp  fiumfjler  practitioner  proceeds  by  Arranging  grains  of 
rice,  taken  at  random  from  thuac  left  in  the  pot.  in  particular 
fasliionin  aniall  heaps  ;  the  ^rrtius  in  tlie  heaps  are  then  counted, 
and,  it  the  odd  numbers  predominate,  tlie  omen  is  good.  Cow- 
ries are  sometimes  used  instead  of  ^'rains  of  rice.  Another  way, 
apparently  borrowed  from  tlie  Khasis,  is  to  arrange  in  a  circle, 
equidistant  from  a  point  marked  on  a  board,  as  many  little  heaps 
of  clay  OS  there  are  gods  suspected  in  the  case,  each  heap  being 
nailed  by  the  name  of  a  god.  An  egg  is  then  sliarply  ttirown  at 
the  point  marked  in  the  middle  of  tfie  board  ;  when  it  breaks  and 
the  yolk  is  scattered,  that  heap  which  receives  the  largest  splash 
of  yolk,  or  towards  whicli  the  largest  and  longest  splash  points, 
indicates  the  god  responsible  for  the  atfliction.  Another  mode 
is  to  hold  upriglit  in  tlie  hand  a  long  iron  knife  of  special  form, 
called  the  nokjir,  whicli  is  invoked  by  a  spell  to  become  inspired 
and  to  speak  the  truth.  The  holder  tlien  asks  questions  of  the 
ntJAyiras  to  the  probability  of  the  sufferer's  recovery  and  the  god 
responsible  for  his  sickness,  and  the  jwkjlr  shakes  at  the  correct 
answer  and  name. 

The  lo(/i'f  is  an  ^irdinary  woman  (not  belonging 
to  any  particular  family  or  group)  who  feels  the 
divine  afflatus,  and,  when  it  is  upon  her,  yawns 
continually  and  calls  out  the  names  and  will  of 
the  gods.  Her  a.ssistance  is  invoked  when  witch- 
craft (t)idja)  is  suspected. 

She  bathes  her  hands,  feet,  and  face  in  water  in  which  the 
sacred  basil  (nciiminn  saiu'tum,  the  tulsi  of  Indian  languages) 
has  been  steeped,  and  begins  to  shake  and  yawn.  A  gourd  of 
rice-beer  is  brought,  of  which  she  drinks  some,  and  begins  to 
call  out  the  names  of  gods,  and  they  descend  upon  her.  She  is 
now  inspired,  and,  when  questioned,  indicates,  by  indirect  and 
riddling  answers,  the  enemy  who  has  bewitched  the  sufferer,  or 
the  gods  to  whom  sacrifices  must  be  offered. 

Charms  are  much  used  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, as  they  are  everywhere  else  in  India,  and  do 
not  present  any  special  features.  Oaths  and  impre- 
cations take  the  place  of  ordeals,  the  speaker  invit- 
ing evil  on  himself  if  he  swears  falsely  or  fails  to 
perform  a  promise. 

6.  Funeral  ceremony. — The  most  elaborate  cele- 
bration is  the  funeral  ceremony,  of  which  a  long 
account,  full  of  detail,  is  given  in  Stack  and  Lyall's 
monograph  on  The  Mikirs  cited  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  Much  money  is  spent  upon  it,  and  it  is 
spread  over  several  days.  It  is  the  only  occasion 
on  which  dances  are  performed  bj'  the  young  men 
of  the  village  or  music  used,  except  (to  a  much 
less  extent)  at  the  harvest-home.  The  ceremony  is 
considered  obligatory  in  all  cases  excent  that  of  a 
child  who  has  been  born  dead,  or  who  has  died  be- 
fore the  after-birth  has  left  the  mother ;  in  such 
cases  the  body  is  buried  without  any  ceremonv. 
Victims  of  smallpox  or  cholera  are  buried  shortly 
after  death  ;  but  the  funeral  service  is  performed 
for  them  later  on,  the  bones  being  dug  up  and  duly 
cremated.  When  a  person  is  killed  by  a  tiger,  if 
the  body  or  clothes  are  found,  they  are  buried  at  a 
distance  from  the  village,  because  the  tiger  is  sup- 
posed to  visit  the  burial-place.  Such  persons  can- 
not gain  admittance  to  Jom-arbng  unless  elaborate 
funeral  and  expiatory  ceremonies  are  performed 
for  them.  Being  killed  by  a  tiger  is  generally  im- 
puted to  the  victim's  sin  ;  his  spirit  is  believed  to 
dwell  in  the  most  dreary  of  the  places  where  dead 
men's  spirits  go.  Except  in  such  cases,  the  dead 
are  disposed  of  by  cremation,  the  burnt  bones 
being  afterwards  buried. 

What  is  chiefly  noticeable  about  the  ceremony, 
as  described  in  the  work  referred  to,  is  the  confident 
assumption  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  dead 

{)erson  s  spirit,  for  whom  food,  spe(^ially  pre])ared 
)y  the  ■uche-pi,  or  divining  woman,  is  set  ajiart  ; 
the  insistence  ujion  the  due  performance  of  the 
rites  in  order  to  get  admission  to  .lomarbng  ;  and 
the  use  of  dancing,  which  is  marked  by  its  name 
(choTTuXng  ktln)  as  adopted  from  the  Kliasis,  in  the 
ceremony.  If  the  deceased  is  a  person  of  unusual 
importance,  a  still  more  elaborate  ceremony  is 
required,  and  monumental  stones,  upon  the  model 
of  those  erected  by  the  Khiisis,  are  set  \\\>. 

7.  Ideas  of  future  life. — Ajiart  from  the  ritual  of 
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the  funeral,  the  Jlikiis  seem  to  have  a  strong  con- 
viction of  the  survival  of  the  dead.  They  speak 
of  having  seen  the  '  sliade '  or  '  image  '  (arjan)  of  a 
dead  man  ;  a  sickly  or  neurotic  person  catches  such 
glimpses  in  the  house,  on  the  road,  etc.  Phaiio, 
'  spirit,'  is  used  both  of  living  persons  and  dead. 
They  say  of  one  deceased,  '  Last  night  in  my  spirit 
I  saw  him,'  wliere  phCtrlo  is  the  spirit  of  the  sleeping 
man.  When  such  glimpses  are  experienced,  betel 
and  food  are  set  aside  in  the  house,  and  after  a 
time  thrown  away.  After  a  death  a  chant  is  com- 
posed, setting  forth  the  parentage  and  life  of  the 
aead,  and  ending  :  '  You  will  now  meet  your  grand- 
parents, fatlier,  deceased  brother,  etc.,  and  will 
stay  with  them  and  eat  with  them.'  As  alreadj 
mentioned,  food  is  regularly  provided  for  the  spirit 
until  the  completion  of  the  funeral ;  after  that  there 
are  no  regular  otferings,  but  occasionally  a  man  or 
woman  puts  aside  from  his  or  her  own  share  of  food 
a  portion  for  the  dead,  as,  e.g.,  when  another  funeral 
reminds  them  of  those  who  have  died  before.  There 
is  said  to  be  no  fear  of  the  dead  coming  back  to 
trouble  the  living.  The  Mikirs'  conception  of 
'Jbm's  town'  is  that  everything  there  is  different 
from  the  earth-life.  An  iriea,  perhaps  borrowed 
from  Hinduism,  is  said  to  prevail  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  do  not  stay  for  ever  in  J5m-ar6ng,  but 
are  born  again  as  children,  and  this  goes  on  inde- 
finitely. On  the  other  hand.  Stack  records,  in  the 
words  of  his  informant,  the  following  : 

'The  Mikirs  give  the  names  of  their  dead  relations  to  children 
born  afterwards,  and  say  that  the  dead  have  come  back  ;  but 
bhev  believe  that  the  spirit  is  with  J6m  all  the  same  '  {Mikirs, 
p.  29). 

8.  Conclusion. — The  unwarlike  character  of  the 
Mikirs  has  prevented  them  from  becoming,  like 
their  neighbours,  the  Nagas  and  Kukis,  split  up 
into  ditlerent  units,  with  hostile  feelings  towards 
all  outside  the  community,  and  with  languages 
gradually  diverging  more  and  more  from  the 
common  standard.  Their  speech  is  very  uniform 
wherever  they  are  found,  and  a  large  amount  of 
co-operation  and  friendly  intercourse  exists  among 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gi'oup  differs  very 
much,  in  habits,  institutions,  and  particularly  in 
language,  from  the  other  tribes  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.  A  study  of  their  speech  and  social 
institutions  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
should  be  classed  with  those  tribes  which  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Nagas  and  the  Kuki- 
Chins,  and  that  the  preponderance  of  their  affinities 
lies  with  the  latter  race,  especially  with  those 
dwelling  in  the  south  of  the  Arakan  Iloma  range, 
where  the  Chin  tends  to  merge  into  the  Burman 
of  the  Irawadi  valley. 

LlTKRATURE.— All  that  has  as  yet  been  put  on  record  about 
the  Mikirs  is  summarized  in  the  volume  in  the  series  of  Assam 
Ethnographical  Monographs  entitled  The  Mikirs,  from  the 
papers  of  E.  Stack,  edited,  arranged,  and  supplemented  by 
C.  J.  Lyall,  London,  1908.  C.  J.  LyALL. 

MILINDA. — Milinda  is  the  Indian  name  for 
the  Greek  kingofBactriacalled  in  Greek  Menander. 
AVheu  Alexander's  empire  broke  up  on  his  death, 
Greek  soldiers  on  the  east  of  India  founded  separate 
States,  and  the  names  of  about  thirty  of  theiu  and 
their  successors  are  known  by  their  coins.  Of  these 
the  most  powerful  and  successful  was  Menander, 
who  mustiiave  reigned  for  at  least  thirty  years  at 
the  end  of  the  2nd  and  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
cent.  B.C.  He  died  probably  about  95  B.C.,  but  we 
know  neither  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  nor 
how  far  he  was  merely  over-lord,  rather  than  the 
actual  administrative  sovereign  over  the  various 
portions  of  his  vast  domain.  He  is  the  only  one  of 
those  Greek  or  half-Greek  potentates  whose  memory 
has  survived  in  India  ;  and  he  is  there  remembered, 
characteristically  enough,  not  as  a  political  ruler, 
nor  as  a  victor,  in  war,  but  as  an  intelligent  and 


sympathetic  inquirer  into  the  religious  beliefs  of 
his  subjects.' 

This  has  found  expression  in  a  very  remarkable 
book,  the  Milinda  Panha  ('Questions  of  Milinda '). 
Just  as  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Dialogues 
of  the  Buddha  Sakka,  the  king  of  the  gods,  is 
represented  as  coming  to  the  Buddha  to  have  his 
doubts  resolved,  so  in  this  work  the  Greek  king 
is  represented  as  putting  puzzles  in  religion  to 
Nagasena,  a  wise  teacher  among  the  Buddhists  of 
his  time.  In  all  probability  it  was  with  the  Sakka 
Panha  Suttanta  in  his  mind  that  the  author  of  the 
Milinda  Panha,  whoever  he  was,  framed  his  work. 

The  Milinda  Panha  is  divided  into  seven  books. 
The  first  is  introductory,  and  is  very  cleverly  so 
drawn  up  as  gradually  to  raise  the  expectations 
of  the  reader  regarding  the  great  intere.st  of  the 
encounter  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  he  will  lind  in 
the  following  books.  Bk.  ii.,  '  On  ethical  Qualities,' 
and  bk.  iii.,  '  On  the  Removal  of  Difficulties,'  con- 
tain a  number  of  questions,  put  by  the  king  and 
answered  by  Nagasena,  on  the  elementary  doctrines 
of  Buddhism.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  book  the 
king  is  converted,  and  devotes  himself  to  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  text  of  the  Pali  canon. 
In  bk.  iv.,  the Meiidaka-panha,  or  'Dilemmas,'  the 
king  submits  to  Nagasena  the  difficulties  which  he 
has  met  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  The  discussion 
of  these  difficulties  leads  up  to  and  culminates  in 
the  meaning  of  nirTOinn,  and  closes  with  an  eloquent 
peroration  on  that  subject. 

Having  thus  brought  his  reader  up  to  the  bracing 
plateau  of  emancipation,  the  author  proceeds  in 
the  next  book,  the  Anmnana  Pailha,  '  Problem  of 
Inference,'  to  describe  what  is  to  be  found  there. 
In  an  elaborate  allegory  of  the  City  of  Righteous- 
ness he  sets  out  the  various  mental  and  moral 
treasures  enjoyed  by  the  arahant  who  has  reached 
in  this  life  the  ideal  state.  The  next  book,  the 
Dhutaiigas,  'Extra  Vows,'  is  devoted  to  an  exalta- 
tion of  those  who  have  adopted  the  ascetic  practices 
so  called.  The  last  book,  incomplete  in  our  exist- 
ing MSS,  consists  of  a  long  list  of  types  of  the 
arahant,  8ho^ving  how  he  has,  e.g.,  five  qualities 
in  common  with  the  ocean,  five  with  the  earth,  five 
with  water,  and  five  with  fire.  The  details  of 
sixty-seven  such  similes  are  given.  Of  the  remain- 
ing thirty-eight  only  the  list  is  given,  the  detailed 
explanations  being  lost. 

There  are  peculiarities  both  of  merit  and  of 
defect  in  this  book.  The  author,  or  authors,  have 
an  unusual  command  of  language,  both  in  the 
number  of  words  used  and  in  the  fitness  of  the 
words  chosen  in  each  case.  There  is  great  charm 
in  the  style,  which  rises  occasionally  throughout 
the  book  to  real  eloq^uence ;  and  there  is  consider- 
able grasp  of  the  difficult  and  important  questions 
involved.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
weakness  in  logic.  The  favourite  method  is  to 
invent  an  analogy  to  explain  some  position,  and 
then  to  take  for  granted  that  the  analogy  proves 
the  position  taken  to  be  true ;  and  quite  often, 
when  the  right  answer  to  a  dilemma  would  be  a 
simple  matter  of  historical  criticism,  the  answer 
given  savours  of  casuistry,  or  is  a  mere  play  on  the 
ambiguity  of  words.  Then  the  author,  though  he 
naturally  avoids  the  blunders  so  often  repeated  in 
European  books  against  Buddhism— that  nirvana, 
e.g.,  is  a  state  to  be  reached  by  a  'soul'  after  it 
has  left  the  body,  or  a  state  not  attainable  except 
by  a  '  priest '  or  a  '  monk ' — does  not  stand  on  the 
ancient  Path.  His  description  of  the  arahant, 
whom  he  calls  a  yogi  (a  term  not  found  in  the  older 
books),  lays  more  stress  on  those  qualities  after- 
wards ascribed  to  the  bodhisattva  (q.v.)  than  on 
those  belonging  to  the  Path,  or  mentioned  (of  the 

1  See  the  authorities  quoted  in  Rhys  Davids,  Questions  oj 
King  Milinda,  i.  {SBE  xxxv.)  pp.  xvlil-xxiii. 
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arahani)  in  tlio  Ni/Mi/as.  His  Budilliolugy  lias 
ailvanced  licyonl  lliat  of  the  Nih'ii/as.  Tlio  elliics 
of  tlio  Aryan  Tatli  live  liarely  referred  to  ;  llie 
doctrine  of'  i-aiiF.\Lion,  the  necessity  of  seoins  lliin;,'s 
as  they  roallv  are  {i/ntlidhhiltavi  pi  jchutnam),  is 
not  even  niciitionod,"  iiotwitlistanding  its  cardinal 
importance  in  the  earlier  teachin;,'.  The  author 
devotes  a  whole  hook  to  the  dhutaiujns,  a  term 
not  occurring  in  the  Nikaijax,  and  in  that  honk 
manifests  a  spirit  entirely  opposed  to  the  early 
teachinj;.'  All  these  peculiarities  of  style  and 
mental  attitude  are  uniform  throughout  the  work. 
It  woulil  seem,  therefore,  most  prohable  that  it 
was  the  work  either  of  one  author  or  of  one  school 
within  a  limited  period  of  tlie  history  of  that  school. 
Probably  the  latter  will  eventually  be  found  to  be 
the  right  explanation. 

The  work  is  four  times  quoted  as  an  authontj^ 
by  the  great  IJuddliist  commentator,  Buddhaghosa.'' 
It  is  the  only  work  outside  the  Pali  canon  wMiicli 
he  thus  quotes.  It  is  also  quoted  as  an  authoritjy 
in  the  Dhammapada  commentary  (i.  127). '  All 
these  references  may  be  dated  in  tlie  5th  cent.  A.D, 
They  are  taken  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourtli 
books,  which  at  least  must  be  (considerably  older 
than  the  works  in  which  the  Milinda  is  quoted  as 
an  authority.  None  of  the  quotations  is  exactly 
word  for  word  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
jiassage  in  Trenckner's  edition  of  the  text,*  and 
the  present  writer  has  pointed  out  elsewhere  the 
various  interpretations  possible  of  these  interesting, 
though  slight,  discrepancies.'  In  one  passage  (p. 
102  of  the  text)  Ituddhaghosa  seems  to  have  the 
better  reading.  Nagasena  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Ahhidharmn-koiaviiakluja,  a  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
work  which  may  be  dated  in  the  6th  cent.  A.D." 
There  are  also  several  incidental  references  in 
Chinese  '  translations'  of  Indian  books.  When  we 
know  the  dates  of  the  latter,  and  can  be  sure  that 
the  references  really  occur  in  them,  those  references 
may  have  importance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  (p.  2  of  the  text) 
there  is  a  table  of  contents  giving  the  titles  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  book.  The  editor,  V.  Trenckner, 
also  gives  us  titles,  which  differ,  however,  from 
those  in  the  table  of  contents  given  in  the  text. 
Hinatikumbure's  translation  into  Simhalese''  like- 
wise gives  titles,  ]Hesumably  from  the  much 
older  Pali  MSS  which  he  used.  The.se  titles  differ 
from  both  the  other  lists.  Trenckner,  who  has 
certainly  made  one  glaring  mistake  (p.  362),  gives 
no  apprirrittm  criticns  for  his  titles  ;  and,  as  he  used 
only  three  of  the  seven  MS.S  of  the  work  known  to 
exist  in  Europe,*  one  would  like  to  be  informed 
also  as  to  what  readings  are  given  by  the  other 
four.  Even  for  thecanoiiieal  books  thediscrepancies 
in  the  subsidiary  titles  are  very  frequent,  and  it  is 
often  probable  that  such  titles  are  later  than  the 
text  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  clear  that,  pending 
further  information,  Trenckner's  titles  to  the 
divisions  of  the  Milinda  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
original. 

15.  Nanjio,  in  his  most  useful  catalogue  of 
Chinese  Buddhist  books,'  gives  under  no.  135S 
the  title  of  one  called  Nusicn  Bikhin  King,  '  Naga- 
sena the  Bhikkhu's  Book.'  The  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  sound  of  the  words  of  this  title  suggests 
that  the  words  before  the  translator  must  have 
"  Sec  above,  yj/fi'ii.  71''.  ,  .  , 

•  Sec  the  referencee  given  in  Rliye  Davids,  op.  al.  pp.  xlv- 

i  Dhammapada  A.  i.  3S0  might,  at  Orst  sight,  be  taken  for 
another,  but  it  is  from  J/nii*i"m,  li.  . '51. 

<The  ililinda-panho,  ed.  V.  Trenckner,  London,  1880. 

c  Op.  cil.  p.  x\!t.  _„        ,  ,, 

"See  Khvs  Dands'  note  in  J  HA,'!,  1891,  pp.  4,0-1,8,  iind  .Max 
Miiller  Inilta,  What  can  it  track  usf,  London,  ISxa.  p.  209. 

"  See  on  this  tmnalatlon  KhyB  Davids,  (juettiont  0/  Htng 
ililiiula,\.  p.  xlltt. 

8  lit,  p.  xvii, 

»  Catalvgiu  of  Chineu  BiiddhUt  Literature,  Oxford,  1883. 


been,  not  Sanskrit  {hhi/:.pi),  but  I'ali  (liliiKhliti)  or 
some  other  1  ml i.iii  dialect  akin  to  Pali.  J.  Takakusu 
has  discussed  I  he  ihite  of  this  work,  wliich  purports 
to  be  a  translation  of  .some  Indian  liook  with  the 
same  title.'  It  is  first,  monlioncil  in  a  catnhigue 
dated  A.D.  78.'5-HU4,  and  .sub.seiiuently  in  others. 
But,  though  the  com)>ilers  of  all  these  catalogues 
are  usually  careful  to  give  the  name  or  names  and 
the  date  of  the  franshUors  or  authors  of  the  books 
which  they  mention,  they  do  not  do  so  in  this  case. 
'I'hey  add,  however,  a  remark  : 

'  The  Iransliilor's  name  is  lost,  .ind  we  rcRister  it  as  belonging 
to  the  E.astern  Tsin  dviKislv  (A.li.  :U7-429).' 

So  we  have  a  book  known  to  have  existed  at  the 
end  of  the  81  li  cent.,  and  then  believed,  on  gi-ounds 
not  recorded,  to  have  existed  in  the  4lh  cent.  A.D. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  original  was  in 
Sanskrit.  . 

There  are  two  recensions  of  this  book  in  Chinese, 
the  longer  one  about  half  as  long  again  as  the 
.shorter  one.  The  diiierence  arises  mainly  from  the 
omission  in  the  shorter  of  two  long  passages  found 
in  the  longer.  In  other  matters  the  two  are  much 
the  same.  These  omissions  are  probably  due  to  a 
mere  mistake,  perhaps  of  the  translator,  perhaps 
of  the  printer,  and  the  two  recensions  may  be  con- 
sidereil  as  really  one.  This  bears  to  the  Pali  text 
the  foUowim;  relation. 

The  translation  into  English  by  the  present 
writer  consists  of  58u  pages.  The  Chinese  corre- 
sponds more  or  less  to  90  of  these  pages  (one 
recension  omitting  about  34  of  those  90).  The 
paragraphs  corresponding  in  Chinese  and  Pali  are 
those  on  pp.  40-135  of  the  English  version.  But 
tliere  are  seven  or  eight  omissions,  and  three 
additions  of  whole  paragraphs,  and  quisle  a  number 
of  smaller  v.ariations  or  discrepancies."  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  .some  connexion  between  the  Chine-se 
and  Pali  books.  It  is  possible  that  the  Indian 
original  (for  tliere  was  only  one)  of  the  Chinese 
book  may  be  the  original  out  of  which  the  Pali 
was  developed,  mainly  by  the  addition  of  the  last 
three  books.  It  is  equally  possible  that  the  Indian 
work  translated  into  Chinese  was  itself  derived 
from  an  older  work  in  seven  books,  and  that  its 
author  or  authors  omitted  the  last  three  books  as 
dealing  with  nra^rtn^ship,  in  which  he  (or  they) 
took  no  interest.  This  would  be  precisely  in  accord 
with  the  general  feeling  in  the  north-west  of  India 
at  the  period  in  question— the  end  of  the  3rd  cent. 
n.C.  The  doctrine  of  an  emanci))ation  to  be  reached 
in  this  life  by  strenuous  mental  exertion  was,  not 
unnaturally,  yielding  jdace  to  a  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion in  the  next  life  through  hhiikli,  personal 
devotion  to  a  deity.  The  psychological  details  of 
the  old  system  of  self-control  rather  bored  people. 
So  the  Milinda  may,  quite  possibly,  have  been 
reduced  to  a  short  and  easy  book,  with  the  sting 
of  arahant-s\\\\)  taken  out  of  it. 

A  solution  of  this  Milinda  problem  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
darkest  period  in  the  history  of  Indian  literature. 
Unfortunately,  each  of  the  alternatives  .suggested 
above  involves  great  difficulties,  and  none  of  the 
scholars  who  have  written  on  the  subject  h.as  so 
f.u-  been  able  to  persiiaile  any  other  to  accept  his 
conclusions.  The  evidence  at  present  available  18 
insufficient.  ^Yhen  the  Tibetan  translation  has 
been  proi)erly  examined,  when  all  the  quotations 
from  the  Milinda  in  the  Pali  commentaries  are 
edited,  when  all  the  references  elsewhere  (and 
especially  those  in  theiiumeious  Budilliist  Sanskrit 
works  still  buried  in  MSS)  have  been  collected,  we 
shall  be  lictter  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
external  evidence  as  to  the  history  of  the  Miltmla 
literature  in  India.     When  an  ailequate  compari- 

1  J/?  J  S,  1890,  p.  12  (t.  ^     „    „    o,      1        n-.. 

'See  llic  comparative  table  given  by  F.  O.  Seliradcr,  Vie 
Fragen  do  Kuiiiga  llmandrot,  p.  120  f. 
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Kon  has  been  made  between  the  words  used  and  the 
ideas  expressed  in  the  Pali  Milinda  and  those  found 
in  t)ie  canon  on  the  one  hand  and  the  commentaries 
on  tlie  other,  we  shall  have  more  valuable  internal 
evidence  than  is  j'et  available.  The  lists  of  about 
a  hundred  words  peculiar  to  the  Milinda  pulilished 
by  the  present  writer  in  1S90'  was  necessarily  in- 
adequate, and  has  not  since  then  been  improved 
upon. 

LlTER-^TfRE. — Milindapanho,  eti.  V.  Trenclcner,  London,  18S0  ; 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  V"'-'i^'''»"»  of  EiiKi  Mitin-1a,  SBE  xxxy. 
(1890],  xxxvi.  (1S111I  ;  F.  Otto  Schrkder,  Die  Frngt-n  lies  Eunigs 
Sfenandros,  Berlin,  n.d.,  but  probably  1906  ;  R.  Garbe,  Dctitsche 
Rutidschau,  cxii.  [1902]  2oS  ff.  (reprinted  in  Bcitra(ie  zur  in- 
disclwn  Krillurgeschichle,  Berlin,  1003,  p.  9511.);  A.  Pfungrst. 
Aus  der  indischen  Kttllurit'df.  Stuttgart,  1891 ;  J.  Takakusu, 
'Cliinese  Translations  of  the  Milinda  Panho,'  JRAS,  1S96,  pji. 
1-21 ;  Rhys  Davids,  •  Nagascna,'  ib.,  1S91,  pp.  476^78 ;  E. 
Specbt,  '  Deux  Traductions  chinoises  du  Mihndapanho,'  Traill. 
ef  the  9th  Oriental  Cohqvcss,  London,  1S93,  i.  51S-629 ;  M. 
Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  ind.  Literatur,  ii.,  Leipzig,  191,"?,  pp. 
139-146  ;  L.  A.  Waddell,  '  A  Historical  Basis  for  the  Oueftii.ns 
of  King  "Menander,"' .'B.4.S',  1397,  pp.  227-237;  Hinatiltum- 
bure  Sumahgala,  Milijtda  Pra^napa  (Suiihalese),  Colombo, 
1877.  For  the  historic  lliUnda  see  V.  Smith,  Earli;  Ilist.  of 
India?,  Oxford,  1914.  T.  W.  KHYS  DaVIDS. 

MILITARISM.— See  War. 

MILK  (Primitive  Keligions).— That  milk  should 
have  become  an  object  of  sacred  importance  in  the 
mind  of  earlj'  man  was  inevitable.  All  food  was 
sacred,  and  milk,  so  beneficial  in  every  way,  has 
been  accorded  a  special  place  among  the  objects 
of  religious  veneration  by  mankind  at  nearly  all 
stages  of  his  development.  Anthropologists  have 
not  specifically  dealt  with  the  first  stages  in  the 
domestication  of  animals,  except  as  a  part  of  the 
larger  question  of  totemism.  There  are  people  who 
have  practicallj'  no  tamable  animals,  and  these  are 
in  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  culture.  An  observa- 
tion of  O.  T.  Mason  is  clearly  indicative  of  where 
these  first  stages  must  be  looked  for. 

*  Women  were  ahv.ays  associated  especially  with  the  milk, 
and  fleece-yieMing  species.  Before  the  domestication  of  milk- 
yielding  animals  and  in  the  two  continents  where  they  were  not 
known  m  aboriginal  times,  the  human  mother  had  to  suckle  her 
young  two  or  three  years  until  they  were  able  to  walk  at  her 
side  and  partially  t.ike  care  of  themselves.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  her  nature  and  all  social  life  was  on  one  side  in  her  favour, 
but  on  the  other  dreadfullj'  increased  her  burdens  and  retarded 
the  growth  of  population '  {Women's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture, 
London,  1S95,  p.  151). 

The  two  continents  here  referred  to  are  America 
and  Australia,  and  E.  J.  Payne  has  succinctly 
summarized  the  economical  and  social  results  of 
the  absence  of  milk-producing  animals  (Hist,  of 
America,  Oxford,  1892,  i.  287-292). 

These  results  may  be  contrasted  with  the  corre- 
sponding condition  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
European,  Asiatic,  and  African  continents,  who 
have,  as  far  as  observation  goes,  always  possessed 
milk-producing  animals.  Milk  takes  an  important 
part  in  their  religious  belief  and  ceremonial.  It  is 
not  clear,  however,  whether  the  diverse  practices 
obtaining  among  the  varied  races  of  these  con- 
tinents have  any  relationship  as  stages  in  the 
evolution  of  man's  religious  attitude  towards  milk. 
Consideration  of  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view 
can  be  conducted  only  by  the  widest  survey  of  the 
e^'idence,  and  it  will  be  well  to  approach  it  from 
the  highest  form  to  which  religious  belief  concern- 
ing milk  has  attained  and  proceed  thence  to  some 
of  the  lower  forms  of  the  cult. 

The  u.se  of  milk  in  religion  has  reached  its  climax 
among  the  Toda  tribes  of  India.  The  sanctity  of 
the  dairy  among  these  people  is  the  chief  element 
in  their  religion.  The  gods  take  part  in  the 
churning,  and  the  dairy  organization  marks  off  two 
great  clan  divisions :  '  The  most  important  dairy 
institutions  of  the  Todas  belong  to  the  Tartharol, 
but  their  dairymen  are  Teivaliol '  (W.  H.  R.  IJivers, 
T/ie  Todas,  London,  1906,  p.  680).  The  milk  of  the 
1  Questions  of  King  Slilinda,  i.  p.  xlii  ff. 


bufi'aloes  is  sacred.  The  ritual  connected  with  the 
bufialo  and  with  the  dairy  is  '  certainly  of  a  re- 
ligious character,'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  dairy  foriiuila>  'are  intercessory  and  that 
they  bring  the  dairy  operations  into  definite  rela- 
tions with  the  Toda  deities'  {ih.  p.  231).  The 
dying  are  given  milk  to  drink  when  on  the  point 
of  death  (W.  E.  JIarshall,  A  Phrenologist  amongst 
the  Todas,  London,  1873,  p.  171),  and  the  dead  body 
is  taken  into  the  dairy  (Rivers,  339  fl'.).  From 
these  facts,  carefully  marshalled  by  Kivers,  it  is 
clear  that  these  people  have  developed  the  sanctity 
of  milk  to  its  highest  point.  AVith  them  it  is  an 
essential  feature  of  organized  worship. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  liighest  specialized  use  of 
milk  in  religious  observance.  The  sacred  char- 
acter of  milk  in  other  parts  of  the  primitive  world 
is  shown  by  its  use  in  various  ceremonies  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  but  not  in  connexion  with  an 
organized  religious  cult,  as  among  the  Todas. 
Both  in  Africa  and  in  India  these  ceremonies  reach 
a  high  grade  in  places,  but  do  not  attain  the  Toda 
level.  Perhaps  the  royal  milk-drinking  observances 
of  the  king  of  the  Unyoro,  a  section  of  the  Bantu 
people  in  Africa,  affords  the  nearest  parallel  (J.  G. 
Frazer,  Totemism,  London,  1910,  ii.  526-528)  to 
the  Toda  practice.  An  interesting  Kaffir  folktale, 
'  The  Story  of  the  Bird  that  made  Milk '  (G.  M. 
Theal,  Kaffir  Folk-lore,  Loudon,  1882,  pp.  1-46), 
appears  to  be  founded  on  the  first  use  of  milk  and 
refers  to  events  which  preceded  the  use  of  milk,  but 
it  contains  details  which  bring  it  within  the  general 
condition  of  the  African  beliefs.  'They  used  to 
get  mUk  from  a  tree.  This  was  got  by  squeezing, 
and  the  people  who  drank  it  were  alwaj'S  thin.' 
The  Kaffirs  now  drink  a  kind  of  fermented  milk, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that,  '  when  poured  out  for  use 
by  the  master  of  the  household,  who  is  the  only 
one  permitted  to  touch  the  milk  sack,  a  portion  is 
always  left  behind  to  act  as  leaven'  {ib.  p.  195). 
These  are  clearly  religious  practices  which  require 
further  investigation,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is 
permissible  to  classify  them  as  less  developed  in 
form  than  the  Toda  example. 

Every  one  knows  the  reverence  paid  to  the  cow 
in  India  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  the  early 
mythologists  to  identify  the  cow  with  the  higher 
forms  of  Hindu  religion  (A.  de  Gubernatis,  Zoo- 
logical Mythologxj,  London,  1872,  i.  1-41),  the  fact 
remains  that  the  cow  is  not  a  god.  The  reverence 
for  the  cow  is  quite  human  in  its  character,  and 
the  4th  book  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  contains  tlie 
clearest  evidence  of  this. 

Crooke  points  out  that  respect  for  the  cow  in 
India  is  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and  gives 
some  interesting  data  to  show  the  lines  along  which 
it  has  developed  (PB  ii.  226-236).  This  «ew  is 
confirmed  by  the  uses  to  which  the  products  of  the 
cow  were  put.  According  to  Visnu,  a  house  is 
purified  by  plastering  the  ground  with  cow-dung, 
and  land  is  cleansed  by  the  same  process ;  cows 
alone  make  sacrificial  oblations  possible  by  pro- 
ducing sacrificial  butter,  and  among  six  excellent 
productions  of  a  cow  which  are  always  propitious 
milk  and  sour  milk  are  included  (Institutes  of 
Vishnu  [SBE\n.  (1900)],  xxiii.  [1SS3]  56-61). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  from  the  Panjab 
is  that,  when  a  cow  or  bufialo  first  gives  milk  after 
calving,  the  first  five  streams  of  milk  drawn  from 
her  are  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  (D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  Punjab  Ethnology, 
Calcutta,  1883,  p.  114).  It  is  also  a  jirotective  from 
tlie  e\'il  eye,  and  has  various  uses  in  magic  and 
divination.  This  suggests  that  in  the  Panjab  milk 
is  on  its  way  towards  a  definitely  religious  position. 

In  Europe  the  once  sacred  character  of  milk  is 
indicated  by  the  evidence  of  folk-lore,  which  record;- 
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the  protective  measures  which  have  to  ho  tuken  to 
secure  it  against  liana  from  witches  aud  other  male- 
volent powers  (G/J^  pi.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  London, 
1911,  ii.  52  f.). 

The  hest  examples  are  found  in  Russia,  where 
the  people  on  Midsummer  eve  drive  the  cattle 
through  the  tire  to  protect  the  animals  against 
'  wizards  and  witches,  who  are  then  ravenous  after 
milk '  (W.  K.  S.  Kalston,  Songs  of  the  Russian 
People^,  London,  1872,  p.  391).  This  rite  aflbrds 
the  exi>lanation  of  a  curious  story  told  of  an  Irish 
prince,  Kress,  son  of  the  Komorian  Klatlia.  It  is 
related  of  him  'that  he  arrogated  to  himself  the 
milk  of  all  the  hairless  dun  cows  in  the  land,'  and 
he  '  caused  a  great  fire  of  ferns  to  be  made,  and  all 
the  cows  in  Munster  to  pass  through  it,  so  that 
they  might  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions,  and 
their  milk  become  the  royal  projierty '  (H.  d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  Irish  Mytholoqkal  Cycle,  Eng.  tr., 
Dublin,  1903,  p.  95).  Included  in  this  tradition  are 
the  following  ritual  observances — the  restriction  to 
cows  of  a  single  colour,  the  passing  throu^jh  lire  to 
secure  protection,  and  the  right  of  the  king  to  a 
royal  sujiply  of  milk.  The  restriction  as  to  colour 
also  appe;irs  elsewhere  in  Irish  folklore  (C.  Plummer, 
Vitir,  Sanrttirum  Hihcrnici;,  Oxford,  1910,  vol.  i. 
p.  cxlvi,  and  K.  Meyer  and  A.  Nutt,  Voyage  of 
Bran,  London,  1895-97,  u.  186).  The  legend  of  the 
Dun  Cow  of  Whittingham  near  Preston  is  of  the 
same  order,  the  attacking  witch  being  successful  in 
this  case  (J.  Harland  and  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  Lanca- 
shire Legends,  London,  1882,  pp.  16-19). 

Ritual  in  custom  and  ritual  in  mj-th  are  parallels, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  in  folklore 
there  is  more  than  this  suspicion  of  sanctity  in  the 
attitude  of  popular  belief  as  to  milk.  The  milk- 
maid is  almost  everywhere  an  important  personage 
in  the  social  fabric  of  the  village,  and  her  utensils 
share  her  importance.  The  present  writer  diiiers 
fi-om  Ladj'  Gomme  in  her  explanation  of  the  famous 
game  of  '  Milking  Pails'  as  a  mere  teasing  of  the 
mother  (Did.  of  Traditional  Games,  London,  1894- 
98,  s.v.)  in  that  it  appears  to  be  a  cumulative  esti- 
mate of  the  superior  value  of  the  milking-pail  as 
an  article  of  domestic  use,  and  it  is  pertinent  to 
note  in  this  connexion  that  the  Irish  chieftain  had 
'in  his  house  constantly  a  cask  of  milk'  {Anc. 
Laws  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1865-1901,  Iv.  311).  That 
mUk  was  poured  on  the  ground  is  attested  by  J.  G. 
Dalyell  (Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  Glasgow, 
1835,  p.  193),  and  W.  Gregor  states  that  at  death 
all  the  milk  in  the  house  was  poured  out  on  the 
ground  (Folklore  of  N.E.  of  Scotland,  London,  1881, 
p.  206).  This  must  have  originally  been  an  offering 
to  the  earth-god  as  in  the  Panjab.  In  Ireland  it  is 
called  an  oblation  to  the  fairies  (W.  G.  Wood- 
Martin,  Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of  Ireland, 
London,  1902,  ii.  7),  and  the  fairies  are  the 
successors  of  the  gods.  It  was  ottered  every  Sunday 
on  Brownie's  stone  in  the  island  of  Valay  and  other 
islands  (M.  Martin,  Western  Islands,  London,  1716, 
pp.  67,  110). 

This  brings  us  very  close  to  the  stage  when  milk 
was  a  .sacred  object  in  the  cult  of  the  gods. 
In  the  Christian  Church  it  was  substituted  for 
wine  in  the  elements  of  tlie  communion.  This  was 
afterwards  prohibited  by  canon  law  (Dalyell,  p.  193, 
quoting  Gratian,  Decretalia,  p.  Ill),  but  it  may  be 
surmised  that  it  originated  as  one  of  the  surviving 
rites  of  ancient  pagan  religion.  St.  Bridget  was  in 
some  degree  regarded  as  the  special  patron  of  milk- 
ing, as  ap|iears  in  the  beautiful  milkingsongs 
of  Scotlanil  {A.  Carmichael,  Carmina  Gadelica, 
Edinburgli,  1900,  i.  261-275),  and  she  was  at  her 
birth  bathed  in  milk  (Lives  of  Saints  from  the 
Book  of  Li.imorr,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  Oxford,  1890, 
pp.  184,  318).  St.  Bridget  is  in  many  of  her  attri- 
butes a  pre  Christian  goddess,  and  her  association 


with  milk  in  the  surviving  forms  once  more  takes 
us  back  to  ancient  pa^an  religion. 

That  bathing  in  milk  w.is  also  a  death  rite  is 
shown  both  in  traditional  l)alla<l  lore  and  in  tradi- 
tional games.  In  the  beautiful  ballad  of  '  liurd 
Ellen,'  preserved  by  R.  Jamieson  (Popular  Unlltids 
and  Songs  from  'Iradition,  etc.,  Edinburgh,  1806, 
p.  126),  is  the  verse  : 

*Tak  up,  tak  up  my  bonny  young  eon, 

Gar  wtksh  liini  wi'  the  milk. 
Tak  up,  tak  up  my  fair  lady. 
Gar  row  her  in  the  silk.' 

Lady  Gomme  has  analyzed  the  ditt'ercnt  versions 
of  the  children's  game  of  '  Green  (Jrave),'  and  li.as 
shown  from  the  general  movements  of  the  game 
that  it  is  derived  from  a  funeral  rite.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  most  constant 
formulie  in  the  game  rhymes  include  the  line, 
*  Wash  them  in  milk  and  clothe  them  in  silk ' 

(i.  172). 

There  seems  little  doubt   that  these  words  are 
survivals  of  an  ancient  burial  rite. 

In  the  religions  of  antiquity  there  is  more  definite 
evidence.  J.  E.  Harrison,  in  her  discussion  of 
primitive  baptism  (Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of 
Greek  Religion,  Cambridge,  1903,  p.  596  f.),  asks 
'  what  was  the  exact  ritualof  the  falling  into  milk  ? 
.  .  .  Did  the  neophyte  actually  fall  into  a  bath  of 
milk,  or  ...  is  the  ritual  act  of  drinking  milk 
from  the  beginning  metaphorically  described  ? '  and, 
in  spite  of  a  useful  parallel  from  Egyptian  ritual, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  'of  a  rite  of  immersion 
in  milk  we  have  no  evidence.'  This,  however,  can- 
not be  quite  true  if  St.  Bridget  represents,  as  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  prove,  an  earl3'  Celtic  goddess 
who  has  brought  into  her  Christian  attributes  tradi- 
tions and  rites  of  pre-Christian  origin.  There  is 
the  further  example  of  the  Picts  in  Ireland  saving 
themselves  from  the  poisoned  arrows  of  their  Fir- 
Fidga  enemies  by  taking  a  bath  tilled  with  the 
milk  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  wliite  hornless 
cows,  where  the  single  colour  condition  is  again 
repeated.  The  rite  of  bathing  in  milk  attributed 
to  St.  Bridget  was  certainly  not  of  Christian  origin 
any  more  tlian  the  ottering  of  milk  and  honey  in 
early  baptismal  rites  was  Christian  (ib.  p.  597  f.), 
and  we  must  take  it  that  these  rites  come  from 
early  Celtic  religion.  The  oll'erings  of  milk  and 
honey  were  made  to  the  nymphs  and  to  Pan 
(Theocr.  Id.  v.  53  f .  and  58  f. ),  aud  to  this  day 
in  modern  Greece  they  are  made  to  the  Nereids 
(J.  C.  Lawson,  Modern  Greek  Folklore,  Cambridge, 
1910,  p.  150  f.). 

To  sum  up  the  evidence— it  would  appear  that 
in  primitive  religions  there  are  three  stages  in  the 
sacred  characteristics  attributed  to  milk  :  (1)  where 
it  is  a  definite  part  of  the  dominant  religious  cult ; 
(2)  where  it  is  extensively  used  in  religious  cere- 
monial, but  is  not  an  exclusive  or  predominant 
element  in  the  ceremonial ;  (3)  where  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  religious  object,  and  is,  consequently, 
subject  to  danger  from  outside  forces,  from  which 
it  demands  various  formsof  protection.  The  survey 
seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  unique  example  of 
the  Todas  is  a  highly  specialized  development  of 
the  religious  conception  of  milk,  and  not  a  normal 
condition,  while  the  evidence  of  folklore  and  of  the 
religion  of  antiquity  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
endowment  of  milk  with  sacred  properties  arose 
from  its  enormous  social  inHuences,  wliich  led  to 
specialization  of  its  use  on  solemn  and  important 
occasions.  This  would  be  the  normal  [losition  of 
milk  in  religious  tliought.  A  last  stage  is  rejire- 
sented  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  it  from  malig- 
nant influences.  This  is  survival  from  the  normal 
stage,  and  arises  only  when  it  was  no  longer  a  pro- 
tective force  itself. 
LrrBKATCKE.— This  ii  given  fully  in  the  article. 

L.  Gomme. 
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MILK  (Civilized  Eeligions).— i.  As  food  and 
sacrifice. — Since  man  is  a  mammal,  milk  is  uni- 
versally known  ;  and,  as  man  early  learned  to  use 
the  milk  of  goats,  cows,  and  camels,  milk  became 
a  natural  symbol  of  nourishment.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  sometimes  pictured  tlie  heavens  as  a 
woman  with  hanging  breasts,  and  sometimes  as  a 
cow  with  full  udder,'  thus  suggesting  that  the 
heavens  nourished  men.  The  IJabylonians  sug- 
gested, similarly,  that  milk  is  the  divinely  given 
nourishment  of  man  by  picturing  the  mother- 
goddess  with  breasts  so  full  that  she  must  support 
them  with  her  hands.''  Since  milk  is  so  universal 
an  element  of  human  diet,  it  is  but  natural  that  it 
should  have  been  oliered  at  times  in  sacrifice  to 
deities,  as  meat,  meal,  and  lirstfruits  were.  Thus 
in  i^aSt  xv.  of  the  Avesta  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion of  a  sacrificial  gift  of  boiled  milk,  and  it  was 
mingled  with  haoma  {,q.v.)  in  sacrifice.'  Among 
the  Arabs  flesh  seethed  in  milk  is  still  a  common 
dish,*  yet  the  Hebrews  were  prohibited  from  boil- 
ing a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.  W.  R.  Smith 
thought  that  this  was  because  milk  for  boiling  is 
usually  sour,  so  that  such  boiling  would  involve 
the  ottering  of  a  fermented  sacrifice,  or  that 
possibly  milk  was  here  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
blood.* 

2.  In  a  supposed  Semitic  myth.— In  the  OT 
'flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  is  a  phrase  fre- 
quently used  to  designate  the  fertility  of  Palestine. 
It  occurs  in  Ex  3«-  "  13=  33^  Lv  20'^,  Jer  W  33^2,  and 
Ezk  20'*'">.  Curdled  milk  (the  modern  laban)  and 
honey  are  also  mentioned  in  Is  7'°  as  the  food  of 
the  child  that  is  to  be  named  '  Immanuel.'  It  occurs 
again  in  the  same  chapter  (7-^),  where  it  is  more 
difficult  to  interpret,  and  where  its  occurrence  may 
be  due  to  editorial  redaction.  The  phrase  '  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey'  occurs  in  the  J  document 
(c.  850  B.C.),  and  continued  to  be  used  till  the 
time  of  Ezekie;.  T.  K.  Cheyne^  in  1901  noted  that 
the  phrase  is  more  poetical  than  the  context  seems 
to  justify,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  survival 
of  a  description  of  Israel's  idealized  past.  Since 
ancient  poetry  is  always  tinged  with  mythology,  he 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  this  phrase  was  of 
mythological  origin.  Usener'  in  1902  held  that 
the  phrase  was  of  mythological  origin,  and  that 
it  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  Iranian 
mythology,  where,  according  to  him,  we  hear  of 
heavenly  honey  and  holy  cows.  The  phrase  had, 
he  thought,  descended  by  one  line  to  the  Hebrews 
and  by  another  to  the  Greeks,  who  described  the 
food  of  the  infant  Zeus  on  Crete  as  curds  and  honey. 
Stade,'  in  commenting  on  Usener's  article,  claimed 
that  the  phrase  '  flowing  with  milk  and  honey '  was 
not  used  earlier  than  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  that  in 
the  J  document  and  Jeremiah  it  was  a  later  addi- 
tion, and  that  Usener  was  right  in  claiming  that 
in  Jl  3'*  the  use  of  the  figure  was  due  to  Greek 
influence.  Whether  '  curd  and  honey '  could  have 
been  a  mythological  phraseintroduced  from  Assyria, 
he  thought,  was  a  problem  for  Assyriologists.  H. 
ZimmernHnthe  next  year,  1903,  claimed  from  the 
Assyriological  side  that  honey  and  curd  played  a 
great  r61e  in  the  Babylonian  cult,  and  that  it  was 
of  mythological  origin,  though  he  offered  little 
proof  for  the  statement.  Finally,  Gressmann '"  in 
1905  endeavoured  to  work  this  view  into  an  elabor- 

1  See  J.  H.  Breasted,  Uiitury  of  Egypt,  New  York,  1909,  p.  65. 

2  See,  e.g.,  M.  Jastrow,  Bildennappe  ~ur KeUgioi  Babylariiens 
und  Assyriens,  Giessen,  1912,  Tafel  7,  No.  23. 

'  i'ama,  x.  13;  A'ydyiiii,  i.  16;  Nirangistan,  76;  it  is  also 
an  offering;  hy  itself  in  Yasna,  iii.  1,  S,  lv.  1 ;  Visparad,  xi.  3  • 
iVtr,  67,  6U,  108. 

*  See  PEFSt,  1888,  p.  188,  and  W.  E.  Smith,  Rel.  of  Semite s\ 
London,  1894,  p.  221  n. 

'  W.  R.  Smith,  loc.  cit.  6  EBi  ii.  2104  f. 

"  Rhein.  Mmcum/iir  Phil.  Ivii.  177-196. 

8  ZATW  xxii.  321-324.  «  KAT3,  p   526. 

"  Unprung  der  israel.-jUd.  Etchaloiogie,  pp.  209-221. 


ate  scheme  of  Hebrew  mythology,  which  formed,  he 
believed,  the  basis  of  the  prophetic  eschatology. 

Before  accepting  this  view,  it  should  be  noted 
just  what  part  milk  and  curdled  milk,  or  laban, 
played  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrews.  Milk,  like 
wine,  was  in  early  Israel  a  .symbol  of  prosperity  and 
plenty.  An  old  poet  sang  of  Judah  : 
'  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine 
And  his  teeth  white  with  milk '  (Gn  4912). 
Laban  was  a  dish  so  relished  as  an  article  of  diet 
that  Abraham  is  said  to  have  offered  it  to  his 
guests  (Gn  18'),  and  Jael  to  the  tired  Sisera  (Jg  5-') ; 
honey  and  laban  along  with  wheat,  barley-ineal, 
beans,  and  lentils  were  furnished  as  food  to  David 
and  his  men  (2  S  IT-''-^).  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  laban  and  honey,  the  two  most  delicious  viands 
known  to  them,  should  enter  into  poetical  descrip- 
tions of  abundance,  fertility,  or  prosperity  (see 
Dt  32'«-,  .Job  20"  29^  Sir  3qA  The  natural  uses 
of  these  articles  of  food  are  suflioient  to  account  for 
these  poetic  allusions. 

The  strongest  arguments  of  the  mythological 
school  rest,  however,  on  the  highly-coloured  lan- 
guage of  Joel  and  later  apocalyptic  writers,  and 
upon  supposed  Assyrian  parallels.  Iji  Jl  4'8 
(EV  3'»)  we  read  : 

'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that 
The  mountains  shall  drop  sweet  wine, 
And  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk 
And  all  the  water-courses  of  Judah 
Shall  flow  with  water. 

And  a  spring  shall  come  forth  from  the  house  of  Yahweh 
And  water  the  valley  of  Shittim ' ;  1 
in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  iii.  744  ff.  : 
'For  Earth  the  universal  mother  shall  give  to  mortals  her 

best 
Fruit  in  countless  store  of  corn,  wine  and  oil. 
Yea,  from  heaven  shah  come  a  sweet  draught  of  luscious  honey, 
The  trees  shall  yield  their  proper  fruits,  and  rich  flocks. 
And  kine  and  lambs  of  sheep  and  kids  of  goats. 
He  will  cause  sweet  fountains  of  white  milk  to  burst  forth  ' ; 
and  again,  ib.  v.  281  f.  : 
'  But  the  holy  land  of  the  godly  alone  shall  bear  all  these  things. 
An  ambrosial  stream  distilling  honey  and  milk  shall  flow  from 

rock  and  fountain  for  all  the  righteous.'  - 
In  view  of  the  aridity  of  the  desert,  it  would 
seem  to  need  no  mythology,  but  only  a  little  poetic 
ex.aggeration,  to  lead  to  the  designation  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  nomads  as  a  '  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.'  The  use  of  these  viands  in  the  life  of 
tlie  Hebrew  nation  easily  accounts  for  the  poetic 
use  in  Deut.  and  Job,  and  these  in  turn  furnish  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  later  more  hyperbolic 
language  in  Joel  and  the  Sib.  Or.  Unless  we  can 
find  some  outside  parallels,  there  is,  then,  no  need 
for  the  mythological  hypotliesis. 

Most  of  the  Assyrian   parallels  hitherto  cited 
turn  out  to  be  unreal.     Thus  a  passage  cited  by 
Ziiumern    simply   enumerates    honey    and    laban 
along  with  oil,  wool,  gold,  and  silver  as  desirable 
things.^    Another  passage  deserves  more  attention. 
It  is  part  of  an  incantation  for  driving  the  demon 
of  sickness  from  a  man's  body.     It  runs : 
'  Laban  from  a  pure  stable  tiiey  shall  bring, 
Milk  from  a  pure  corral  they  shall  bring, 
Over  the  pure  laban  from  the  pure  stable  utter 

an  incantation : 
May  the  man,  son  of  his  god,  become  pure  I 
May  that  man  become  pure  as  laban  ! 
Like  that  milk  may  he  become  pure  !'< 
It  is  clear  that  no  mythological  meaning  can  be 
involved  in  this  passage.     It  is  the  purity  of  the 
laban  and  the  milk  that  is  emphasized.     A  mytho- 
logical quality  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  it  woidd 
be  in  the  Avesta,  when  milk  is  enumerated  among 
the  foods  which  may  be  given  to  a  woman  who  has 
1  So  J.  A.  Bewer,  in  ICC,  '  Obadiah  and  Joel.'  Edinbunth 
191J,  p.  140  f. 

'-  U.  O.  O.  Lanchester,  in  E.  H.  Charles,  Apocrypha  and 
Pseadepigraplta,  Oxford,  1913,  ii.  391,  402. 

•■'  H.  Zijnmem,  Rituatta/eln  fur  den  Wahrsager,  Betchnorer 
U7id  Sanger,  Leipzig,  1901,  p.  239. 

*  Cuneiform  Texts  from  Bab.  Tab.  etc.  in  Br.  Muieum,  rvii 
London,  1903,  pi.  23,  U.  170-181 ;  ct.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  und 
Astyr.  i.  (Giessen,  1905)  347. 
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bronglit  forth  a  stillliorn  tliild,  in  oiUor  to  ellbct 
lier  imrification  (see  Vendidad,  v.  52,  vii.  67). 
Milk  is  here  only  one  of  several  infrreiUents — meat, 
bread,  wine,  water.  As  she  had  tirst  to  drink  ox- 
urine,  t!ie  milk  can  hardly  have  been  chosen  for 
mythological  reasons.  .Another  fragmentary  text 
which  has  been  frequently  cited  on  the  l)asi.s  of  an 
indetinitc  reference  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  *  runs 
as  follows :  ^ 

'Crown  of  .  .  . 

For  tlio  shepherd  of  ibe  black-headed  [people]  .  .  . 
I  prav  a  prayer  .  .  . 

A  sceptre  of  lapis  lazuli  may  his  hand  [grasp]  .  .  , 
For  the  shepherd  of  the  black-headed  [people]  .  .  . 
Honey  and  )a6afi  abundantly  .  .  . 
The  mountain  bearing  produce  .  .  . 
The  steppe,  the  field  bearing  fruit  .  .  . 
The  orchards  bearinjj  fruit  .  .  . 
On  his  left  hand  may  the  god  Sin  .  .  . 
To  the  king  in  person  may  they  do  homage  !  * 
This  is  clearly  a  prayer  for  a  liabylonian  ruler. 
The  petitioner  asks  that  great  fertility  and  pros- 
l>erity  maj'    come  in    his    time.      The   language 
resembles  that  of  Joel  and   the  Sibyl,   but   the 
imagery  is  capable  of  as  natural  an  explanation  as 
is  that  of  the  Hebrew  seers. 

Tlie  other  passage  which  has  been  thought  to 
show   that   the  Babylonians   and   Assj'rians   held 
mytliological  views  of  milk  and  honey  occurs  in  an 
incantation.     The  part  in  question  reads: 
'Pure  water  bring  into  its  midst. 
The  exalted  lord,  the  great  serpent  of  heaven, 
By  his  pure  hands  sliail  establish  thee  ; 
Ea  to  a  place  of  purity  shall  bring  thee. 
To  a  place  of  purity  shall  bring  thee. 
With  his  pure  hands  shall  bring  thee, 
Into  honey  and  laban  shall  bring  thee. 
Water  of  an  incantation  he  shall  put  to  thy  lipa. 
Thy  mouth  with  an  incantation  he  shall  open.' 3 

Here  at  last  we  have  a  passage  that  moves  in 
.such  a  realm  of  heavenly  imreality  that  it  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  based  on  a  nijth,  but  the 
mythical  part  does  not  centre  at  all  in  the  honey 
and  laban,  but  in  the  action  of  the  god.  Honey 
and  laban  are  used  to  denote  a  place  of  fertility 
and  plenty,  and  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  they 
were  introduced  here  from  such  usage  as  that  of 
the  preceding  passage,  and  are  no  necessary  part 
of  the  myth. 

The  Semites  probably  had  their  origin  as  a 
separate  people  in  Arabia,''  which  was  a  land  of 
deserts  and  oases.  It  was  thus  that  the  oasis  and 
its  palm-tree  became  one  of  the  symbols  of  para- 
dise and  an  emblem  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  finally 
entered  as  one  of  the  elements  into  the  Christian 
symbolism  of  the  New  Jerusalem.''  It  seems  prob- 
able that  in  the  primitive  language  of  the  desert 
an  oasis  or  a  fertile  land  like  Babylonia  and  Pales- 
tine may  have  been  designated  as  a  '  land  (lowing 
with  milk  and  honey.'  The  occurrence  of  the 
phrase  among  both  Babylonians  and  Hebrews 
points  in  this  direction  ;  it  probably  had  an  origin 
in  their  common  ancestry.  As  the  phrase  is  lack- 
ing, however,  in  the  description  of  jiaradise  both 
in  Gn  2,  3  and  in  Ezk  28,  it  can  hardl3'  have  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  traditions  of  the  Golden 
Age,  or  have  entered  as  an  important  element  into 
the  mythology  of  the  Semites. 

Indeed,  in  the  paradise  story  of  Gn  3  the  food 
which  makes  man  like  God  Is  not  milk  and  honey, 
but  the  fruit  of  a  tree.  So  in  the  corresponding 
Babylonian  story,  the  Adapa  myth,  it  was  not 
milk  and  honey,  but  '  food  and  w  ater,'  that  might 
have  gained  ilimiortality  for  Adapa."     As  these 

1  In  George  .Smith,  Chaldtiischt  iienesis,  I^ipzi^',  1876,  p. 
285  n. ;  cf.  Keimedv, '  Honev,'  in  EBi,  col.  2104,  and  O.  B.  Gray, 
in  ICC,  'Isaiah,'  Edinburgh,  1912,  1.  129 f. 

'- H.  C.  Kawlinson,  Cioi*  j/tfrm //Mtcr(|>(io»s  o/  Western  Asia, 
Iv..  London,  Ibfil,  no.  3,  1-27. 

-  lb.  2a,  39-5511. 

*  See  0.  A.  Barton,  Sent.  Oriqine,  New  York,  1902,  ch.  i. 

»  III.  p.  96,  n.  1,  and  Barton,  The  KooU  of  Christian  Teaehin;/ 
at  fnf,ul  in  the  <)T.  Philadelphia,  19U5,  pp.  202-'iO(i. 
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accounts  are  doubtless  both  variants  of  the  same 
primitive  paradise  myth,  it  is  imiK)s,sible  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  milk  and  honey  forineil  no  )iart 
of  that  iiiyth  among  the  Semites,  but  was  sinqdy 
a  de.scrii)tive  phrase  emidoyed  by  tlie  dwellers  in 
the  desert  to  tiescribe  fertile  lands — a  phrase  which 
survived  both  in  Babylonia  and  in  Palestine,  and 
which  came  only  in  post-Exilic  times  among  the 
Hebrews  to  designate  a  Golden  Age  that  was  still 
future. 

3.  In  the  Avesta. — Among  the  Persians  these 
ideas  apparently  did  not  in  the  early  time  play  a 
prominent  role.  Milk  was  ollered  in  sacrilice  and 
was  used  in  certain  incantations,  as  noted  above. 
Homage  was  rendered  to  it,'  and  it  was  regarded 
as  a  divinely  purilie<i  jirovision  in  the  breasts  of 
females,  as  was  the  seed  in  males;-  a  jirosperous 
woman  was  'rich  in  children  and  rich  in  milk.'^ 
The  cow  was  regarded  as  a  beneficent  animal 
guarded  by  Ahura  Mazda  as  he  guarded  all  other 
things  on  which  the  prosperity  of  jieoplc  dcijends,* 
but  in  no  sense  a  heavenly  animal.  So  far  from 
Jews  having  borrowed  a  myth  from  Persians,  as 
Usener  thought,  the  elements  of  the  sui)iK)sed 
myth  appear  only  in  the  later  syncretistic  Mithra 
cult,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Semites. 

4.  In  the  Vedas.— In  India  milk  was  viewed  as 
a  symbol  nf  nourishment.  The  Atharvaveda 
regards  a  huuse  full  of  nurture  as  one  full  of  milk,' 
and  the  eartii  is  a  mother  who  can  pour  forth  milk 
for  her  suppliants.*  Nevertheless  in  the  Rigveda 
both  milk  and  honey  were  employed  in  the  ritual, 
though  they  were  both  subordinate  to  the  all-pre- 
vailing soma.  When  milk  was  used  as  an  olieiing, 
it  was  sometimes  sweet  and  sometimes  sour,  both 
kinds  of  offerings  being  recognized.'  As  in  Iranian 
ritual,  the  milk  was  often  mixed  with  soma,  the 
lacteal  element  sometimes  being  sour.'  Honey 
was  in  the  same  way  used  as  an  ottering  ;  some- 
times it  was  mixed  with  soma,'  but  sometimes 
with  milk.  Thus  Rigveda,  VIll.  iv.  8,  addresses 
Indra : " 

'  With  honey  of  the  bees  is  the  milk  mixed  ; 
Come  quiclt,  run  and  drink  [' 
Milk  was  created  in  kine  by  Varuna,  even  as  he 
gave  cool  breezes  to  the  forests,  swiftness  to  horses, 
wisdom  to  the  heart  of  man,  lightning  to  the 
clouds,  the  sun  to  the  sky,  and  soma  to  the 
mountains  (Rigveda,  v.  Ixxxv.  2).  This  reveals  a 
high  estimate  placed  upon  milk  and  honey  as  foods, 
but  lacks  any  mjtbical  element,"  as  does  the 
liassage  (x.  Ixiii.  3)  in  which  the  sky  (dyau)  gives 
milk  to  the  All-Gods. 

The  Sanskrit  poets  often  allude  to  the  a't)ility  of 
the  swan  to  separate  milk  from  water  ;  but  this,  as 
C.  R.  Lanman  has  shown,  has  no  mythological 
significance.  It  is  a  refereuce  rather  to  the  fact 
that  these  birds  fed  on  the  milk-like  juice  of  the 
lotus  stalks,  which  grew  beneath  the  water." 
Similarly  the  religious  teachers  of  India  often  use 
as  an  illustration  of  a  changing  existence  the  rela- 
tionship between  sweet  milk,  sour  cream,  and 
butter,  not  beca'.ise  they  saw  anything  mytho- 
logical in  them,  but  because  they  illustrated  change 
in  forms  of  existence.'^ 

In  India,  then,  it  can  only  be  said  that  milk  and 
honey  were  so  liighly  valued  as  food  that  they 

1  Yasna,  vi.  17,  \ii-  *20,  \iii.  1,  xvi.  8.  "  Ih.  Ixv.  6. 

»  Vend.  xxi.  6,  7 ;  I'ait  xxiv.  13,  49.  ♦  Vend.  v.  20. 

>  Atharvav  eda,  ix.  iii.  16.  <  lb.  Xll.  i.  9(.,  60. 

7  Of.  Hillebrandt,  Ved.  ilulh.  i.  21»-822. 

»  lb.  p.  222.  9  /6.  p.  2 13 1.  10  /«.  p.  238. 

"  For  the  various  sacrifices  into  which  milk  entered  as  an 
element  (sacrifices  to  the  dead,  new  and  full  moon  saorifioes, 
etc.)  see  A.  Hillebrandt,  Itituallitteratur ;  Vediitche  Op/er  und 
Xavber(.--^GIAI>  iii.  2),  Slrassburg,  1897,  pp.  95,  110,  111,  117, 
131,  135,  ICO,  172,  186. 

"  J.40.S  xix.  [18981  151-1.1S. 

'3Cf.  II.  C.  Warren,  Duddiiiim  in  'A arutolioiM,  Cambridge, 
Jla«B.,  I9UU,  pp.  114,  134,  149. 
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naturally  fminctl  a  jiart  of  the  most  valncil  ortei- 
ings  to  the  gods.  I'eiliaiis  the  proper  mixture  of 
these  liaiirls  was  .supposeil  to  have  some  magic 
siguificauce,  for  one  passage  (Rigveda,  IX.  xi.  2) 
say.s  that  they  were  mixed  by  the  atharmnti ; '  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  myth  as  some  have 
supposed  for  the  Semites. 

5.  In  Egypt.— In  Egypt,  as  already  noted,  the 
sky-goddess  was  pictured  as  either  a  woman  or  a 
cow  with  full  breasts ;  but  this  was  only  to  symbolize 
her  nurture  of  her  earthly  children.  If  milk  had 
in  early  Egyptian  thought  any  mythological  signi- 
ficance, we  should  expect  to  find  it  prominent 
among  the  foods  promised  to  the  deified  kings  to 
whom  the  pyramid-texts  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
promised  a  place  among  the  gods.  True,  the 
departed  king  is  frequently  represented  as  suckled 
by  the  sky-goddess  or  some  other  divinity  con- 
nected with  Re.  The  goddess  is  once  tlms  ad- 
dressed :  '  O  mother  of  this  king  Pepi  .  .  .  give 
thy  breast  to  this  king  Pepi,  suckle  this  king  Pepi 
therewith.'  The  goddess  replies  :  '  O  my  son  Pepi, 
my  king,  my  breast  is  extended  to  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  suck  it,  my  king,  and  live,  my  king,  as 
long  as  thou  art  little.'  ^  Milk  was,  then,  the  food 
of  the  celestials  only  during  their  heavenly  child- 
hood. When  Pepi  was  grown,  he  was  promised 
'bread  which  cannot  dry  up'  and  'beer  which 
cannot  grow  stale.'^  Later  he  is  given  a  'snared 
fowl.'-"  Bread  is  called  'the  bread  of  the  god.' 
Pepi  is  invited  to  '  sit  down  to  thy  thousand  of  bread, 
thy  thousand  of  beer,  thy  thousand  of  oxen,  thy 
thousand  of  geese,  thy  thousand  of  everything 
whereon  the  god  liveth.'^  Another  source  of  food 
for  the  deified  king  is  the  tree  of  life  situated  in  a 
mysterious  isle  at  a  distance,  and  this  king  Pepi 
sought  and  attained.*  This  tree  of  life  is  probably 
a  survival  from  a  desert  and  oasis  life  similar  to 
that  of  the  Semites.'  Milk  i>lays  very  little  part  in 
these  Egyptian  myths.*  It  is  only  the  food  of  the 
deified  kings,during  that  part  of  their  celestial  life 
which  corresponds  to  childhood  on  earth. 

6.  In  Graeco-Roman  literature.— Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  among  the  Semites  and 
people  of  India,  milk  and  honey  were  delicacies 
that  were  much  appreciated,  and  their  use  goes 
back  to  an  early  time.  Lil)ations  of  milk  and 
lioney  were,  according  to  the  Iliad,^  poured  out  for 
the  dead,  and  such  liljations  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued dowii  to  the  Christian  era."  In  case  of 
pestilence  milk  and  honey  were  among  the  offer- 
ings presented  at  the  sacred  mountains  of  Pelion 
and  Ida ; "  and,  before  eating,  milk,  honey,  and 
bread  were  oft'ered  to  Hestia.'-  Milk  and  honey 
were  also  symbols  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  Thus 
Pindar  (t  442  B.C.)  .says  : 

'  Rejoice,  mj-  friend  !  Lo,  I  send  you,  though  at  late  hour, 
this  honey  mixed  with  white  milk,  fringed  with  the  froth  of 
blending,  a  draught  of  song  conveyed  in  the  breathings  of 
Aeolian  flutes.' ^3 

Though  here  metaphorical  for  sweet  poetry,  the 
metaphor  attests  the  use  of  milk  and  honey  as 
delicacies.  In  course  of  time  both  milk  and  honey 
became  symbols  of  plenty.  Thus  Tibuilus  (t  IS  B.C.) 
says : 
'  The  oaks  themselves  give  honey,  and  beyond  the  sheep 
Bring  udders  of  milk  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  care-tree. 'H 

1  See  HiUebrandt,  Ved.  Myth.  i.  238. 

2  See  K.  Sethe,  Die  altagyptiscKen  Ppramidentexti,  ii. 
(Leipzig,  1910)  §§  ylO-913,  and  J,  H.  Breasted,  IJeaetopment  of 
Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt.  London  and  New 
York,  1912,  p.  130. 

3  Sethe,  i.  [1908]  §  859.  « lb.  ii.  S  1394 

5  lb.  §  2026  f.  ;  Breasted,  p.  132. 

6  lb.  i.  §  484 ;  Breasted,  p.  134. 
'  Barton,  Sem.  Or.  p.  117  f. 

»  So  W.  Max  Miiller  in  a  private  letter  to  the  writer. 

"xxiii.  170  f. 

I"  Cf.  Eur.  Orestes,  114  f.,  and  Vergil,  ^Sn.  iii.  00. 
11  O.  Gruppe,  Griech.  ilrithol.  und  Religiunsgesch.,  Munich, 
1906,  p.  243. 

12  SlUus  Ital.  vii.  184.  "  iVcni.  iii.  76 ft.        "l.  iii.  45f. 


Similarly  Ovid  : 

'Now  rivers  of  milk,  now  rivers  of  nectar  rtui. 
And  yellow  honc.\  distils  from  the  greeti  ilex.'i 
With  these  poets  milk  and  honey  have  become 
emblems  of  the  Golden  Age,  but  with  many  others 
they  are  simply  symbols  of  plenty.'-' 

Latin  writers  are,  of  course,  dependent  on  Greek 
models  for  their  imagery,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Tibuilus  and  Ovid  were  influenced  directly  or  in- 
directly by  Semitic  ideas.  A  usage  of  milk  and 
honey,  however,  which  goes  back  to  Homeric 
times  cannot  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Persians.  I'ossibly  it  may  have  come  from  Semitic 
Mesopotamia  through  the  Hittites,  since  Hittites 
appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,^  but  we 
know  as  yet  too  little  of  Hittite  ritual  to  regard 
this  as  more  than  a  remote  possibility.  Possibly, 
too,  it  may  have  been  carried  to  the  yEgean 
lands  by  Phoenicians,  but  it  is  quite  as  pro- 
bable that  the  u.ses  of  milk  and  honey  developed 
in  the  ^gean  lands  independently  of  Semitic 
ideas. 

7.  Among  Christians.— The  many  references  to 
milk  and  honey  in  Patristic  literature  collected  by 
U.sener''  are  clearly  echoes  of  Joel  and  the  Sibyl. 
Some  curious  Cliristian  myths  connected  with  the 
milkof  the  Virgin  Mary  are,  however,  still  current 
in  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity.  There  is  at  Bethle- 
hem a  cave  called  the  '  Milk  Grotto.'''  A  legend 
has  it  that  the  Holy  Family  once  took  refuge 
there,  and  that,  as  the  Virgin  nursed  the  Child,  a 
drop  of  her  milk  fell  on  the  floor.  Because  of  this 
it  is  still  believed  that  a  sojourn  in  the  grotto  not 
only  increases  the  milk  of  women  and  animals, 
but  cures  them  of  barrenness.  In  reality  this 
legend  arose  to  Christianize  a  grotto  tiiat  was 
originally  a  shrine  of  Ashtoreth.* 

All  about  Bethlehem  the  limestone  crumbles 
and  forms  little  white  pebbles  about  the  size  of 
peas.  These  are  accounted  for  by  the  story  that 
a  drop  of  the  Virgin's  milk  fell  on  the  rock,  and 
that  these  pebbles  are  the  miiaculous  result. 
Similarly  it  is  said  that,  as  the  Virgin  nursed  the 
Child  by  the  wayside,  a  drop  of  her  milk  fell  on 
a  thistle,  which  on  this  account  became  flecked 
with  white  and  is  called  '  Mary's  thistle.''  These 
myths  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  transfer  to  the 
Virgin  of  the  old  grotto  of  the  mother-goddess,  and 
are  really  much  more  exotic  to  Christianity  than 
the  quotation  in  the  Patristic  writers  about  the 
Golden  Age. 

In  the  early  Church  the  newly  baptized  were 
given  milk  and  honey  to  taste  (or,  in  some  Western 
churches,  milk  and  wine)  as  symbolizing  their 
regeneration  through  baptism  (cf.  1  Co  3=,  He  5", 
1  P  2=).  By  the  twenty  fourth  canon  of  the  Third 
Council  of  Carthage  (397)  this  milk  and  honey  was 
to  be  consecrated  at  the  altar  on  Easter  Even, 
the  most  solemn  day  for  baptism ;  but  the  use 
has  been  forbidden  since  the  Trullan  Council  of 
692.8 

Literature.— A.  HiUebrandt,  Vedische  Mythologie,  Breslau, 
1S91-I902,  i.  219-222,  238-244  ;  A.  A.  MacdoneU  and  A.  B. 
Keith,  Vedic  Index,  London,  1912,  i.  67,  208  f.,  234.  338,  490 1  ■ 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  EBi,  2104  ;  H.  Usener,  in  Rheinitehts  Mmeum 
fur  Phihbigie,  Ivii.  [1902J  177-195;  B.  Stade,  in  ZATW  xxii. 
[1902]  321-327 ;  H.  Gressmann,  Urspnmg  der  israelitisch- 
judischen  Escliatologie,  Gottingen,  1905,  pp.  209-221;  C. 
Clemen,  Primitive  Chrislianili/  and  its  Nan-Jewish  Sources 
Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1912,  p.  143  fl. ;  O.  Dahnhardt 
Hagmzum  Neuen  Testament,  Leipzig,  1909,  ch.  xviii. 

George  A.  Barton. 

1  Metam.  i.  lllf.  '  ~ 

-  Of.  Aristoph,  Birds,  749  ;  Horace,  Odes,  ll.  xix.  9f.  IV.  ii.  87 
Epod.  xvi.  47-50 ;  and  Vergil,  Eel.  iv.  30. 
3xi.  620f.  iOp.eit. 

5  See  K.  Baedeker,  Palestine  and  Si/ria^  (Enir.  tr.).  Ijeioair 
1912,  p.  106 f.  ^     =       /.       F  ». 

6  Of.  Barton,  in  BW  xjdv.  [1904J 178,  n.  21. 

'  Of.  O.  Dalmhardt,  Sagen  mm  NT,  ch.  x-viii. 
s  J.  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Chr.  Church.  London.  1843- 
45,  iv.  50-62,  V.  35. 
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MILL,   JAMES  AND    JOHN   STUART.- 

The  («o  Mills,  fat  Inn  ami  sou,  occupy  a  uiiiquo 
position  ill  the  liisC'iy  of  British  thought.  They 
were,  after  Bentham,  the  greatest  figures- in  the 
utilitarian  school  and  the  leaders  of  the  philo- 
sophical radicals  in  politics. 

I.  James  Mill. — Next  to  Rentbam,  James  Mill 
was  the  force  that  moulded  the  early  expression  of 
utilitarian  doctrine.  He  was  a  Scotsman  by  birth, 
the  son  of  humble  parents  (his  father  a  country 
shoemaker  and  bis  mother  a  farmer's  daughter), 
born  at  North  Water  Bridge,  on  the  North  Esk, 
in  the  parish  of  Logie-Pert,  Forfarshire,  on  6th 
April  1773.  By  bis  intellectual  ability  and  his 
indomitable  power  of  work,  be  raised  liimself  to 
the  commanaing  position  tliat  he  ultimately  at- 
tained. His  early  education  was  received  at  the 
parish  school  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards 
at  Montrose  Academy,  where  ho  had  .as  school- 
fellow Joseph  Hume.  From  Montrose  Academy 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  University  (in  the  palmy 
days  of  Dugald  Stewart),  where  be  graeluated 
M.A.  in  1794,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  study 
of  Divinity,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1798.  The 
ministry,  however,  was  not  destined  to  keep  biiu 
long.  Being  appointed  tutor  to  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Fettercairn  (Member  of 
Parliament  for  Kincardineshire),  he  came  under 
the  special  notice  of  Sir  John,  and  went  with  him 
to  settle  in  London  in  18U2.  He  was  not  long  in 
London  before  be  made  bis  presence  felt.  In  1803 
we  find  him  active  in  originating  The  Literary 
Journal  and  making  many  contributions  to  it. 
In  1804  be  produced  bis  pamphlet  on  the  Corn 
Trade.  Thenceforth  he  contributed  articles,  in  an 
unceasing  flow,  to  innumer.ible  periodicals  and 
magazines — The  Philanthropist,  The  Annual  Re- 
view, The  Westminster  Rcmetv,  The  London  Review, 
The  Edinburgh  Review.  But  bis  most  outstanding 
essays  were  written  for  the  Supplement  to  the  fiftli 
edition  of  the  Enfyclopcedia  Britannicn,  the  chief 
of  them  being  on  'Government,"  'Education,' 
'Jurisprudence,'  and  'Laws  of  Nations.'  A  re- 
print of  the  Encyclopcedia  articles  was  made  in 
book  form  and  had  a  wide  influence.  For  about 
eleven  years  (from  1806  to  the  end  of  1817)  he 
worked  strenuously  at  his  History  of  British  Indi'i, 
which,  on  its  publication,  produced  a  great  im- 
pression. The  immediate  result  was  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  post  in  the  India  House,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  E.\aminer  of  India  Correspondence,  where 
he  became  head  of  the  office  in  1830.  Besides  a 
little  book  on  the  Elements  of  Pulitical  Economy 
(1821),  largely  reproducing  Adam  Smith,  but  em- 
bodying also  the  distinctive  principles  of  Ricardo, 
he  )irodaced  his  great  psychological  work,  the 
Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind, 
which  was  brought  out  in  1829.  This  at  once 
raised  bini  to  the  position  of  psychologist  in  chief 
of  the  utilitarian  school,  filling  the  gap  that  had 
been  left  in  the  elaborate  and  multifarious  teaching 
of  Bentham.  With  Bentham  himself  Mill  was  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  and  the 
master  regarded  him  as  his  most  stalwart  disciple. 
So  staunch  a  Benthamite,  indeed,  was  Mill  that  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  he  was  anything  more 
than  a  brilliant  reinodncer  of  Bentbain's  opinions. 
That,  however,  does  Mill  an  injustice.  He  was  no 
mere  echo,  but  a  voice.  His  psychology  alone 
proves  it ;  and  he  was  potent  as  a  political  force  to 
an  extent  that  even  Bentham  hardly  equalled. 
When  he  died  (his  death  took  place  in  London,  on 
23rd  June  1836),  he  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  great  inspiring  spirit  of  radicalism  and  the 
one  man  who  could  have  made  the  radical  jjropa- 
ganda  the  success  that  it  bad  become.  In  the 
year  before  bis  death  (1835)  appeared  his  Fragment 


(in  Mackintosh.  This  is  really  a  vigorous  defence  of 
empiricism  against  intuitionism,  though  it  a.ssumcs 
the  form  of  a  vcheinent  criticism  of  Mackintosh, 
and  is  chielly  valuable  as  presenting  Mill's  philo- 
sophical positions  in  a  clear  and  condensed  light, 
rendered  all  the  more  efl'ective  by  the  polemic 
setting. 

MUl's  fame  as  a  psychologist  rests  on  bis  con- 
sistent experientialism,  his  thoroughgoing  appli- 
cation of  as.sociation  to  the  jOienomena  of  the  mind, 
and  bis  uncompromising  insistence  on  the  power 
of  a-ssociationism  to  explain  the  mind  and  all  its 
processes.  But  this  has  already  been  brought  out 
in  the  art.  ASSOCIATION,  and  need  not  be  further 
dwelt  on.     A  word,  however,  ma^'  be  said  on  Ida 

f).sychologieal  ethics.  Mill's  ethics  is  e.ssentially 
ledonistic  :  the  human  will  is  moved  by  pleasure 
(or  the  avoidance  of  [lain)  and  by  this  alone  ;  and 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  pleasure  (or  to 
the  getting  rid  of  ])ain)  men  babitnallj'  act.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  conduct ;  and 
bj'  the  utilitarian  himself  benevolence  is  regarded 
as  the  suprenie  virtue.  How,  then,  explain  this? 
In  the  first  place,  Mill  has  recourse  to  tne  distinc- 
tion (of  which  Bentham  bad  made  so  much)  between 
motive  and  intention,  and  maintains  that,  while 
our  intention  in  benevolence  is  disinterested,  our 
motive  is  interested  ;  in  other  words,  a  benevolent 
action  pleases  the  individual,  gives  him  satisfaction, 
else  he  would  not  do  it,  Imt  it  also  promotes  the 
happiness  of  others.  Now,  this  being  pleased  with 
acting  benevolently  towards  another — what  el.se  is 
it  than  the  individual  identifying  another's  happi- 
ness with  his  own  ?  And  what  more  could  be  de- 
manded of  him  ?  '  Can  any  greater  degree  of  social 
love  be  required,'  asks  Mill,  '  than  that  the  good  of 
others  should  cause  us  jdeasure ;  in  other  words,tliat 
their  good  should  be  ours?'  (Frag,  on  Mackintosh, 
p.  294).  Then,  again,  there  is  the  ethical  principle 
of  transformation  (the  phrase  is  not  Mill's)  to  be 
considered — the  principle  that  we  see  at  work  in 
the  miser,  whose  nature  is  so  changed  by  his  traffic 
with  money  that  the  original  desire  of  money  for 
the  pleasure  that  it  can  procure  him  becomes  ulti- 
mately the  desire  of  monej'  for  its  own  sake.  What 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  miser  happens  in  the  case 
of  di.sinterestedness  and  benevolence.  Although 
individual  pleasure  lies  at  the  root  of  a  man's 
benevolent  action,  he  has  come,  through  continued 
intercourse  with  men  and  the  experience  of  mutual 
help,  to  submerge  the  thought  of  his  own  pleasure 
and  make  benevolence  itself  his  end. 

What,  then,  of  conscience,  with  its  intuitions 
and  its  vaticinations?  Conscience  to  Mill  is  not  a 
sini|ile  and  elementary  faculty  in  human  nature, 
but  the  product  of  association.  That  gives  to  it 
its  power,  and  explains  its  peculiarities,  and  indeed 
constitutes  its  value.  The  ultimate  test  of  morality 
is  utilitj' :  right  and  WTong  are  qualities  of  conduct 
and  are  to  be  gauged  by  the  tendency  of  actions  to 
produce  pleasure  or  pain. 

Education  occupieo  a  large  share  of  Mill's  atten- 
tion. As  a  utilitarian  radical,  he  was  eager  that 
the  peoiile  should  be  educated — educated  so  as  to 
develop  and  improve  their  intelligence,  and  render 
them  fit  to  be  worthy  citizens.  Hence,  he  took  a 
practical  interest  in  the  educational  movement  of 
the  time,  and  entered  as  a  keen  polemic  into  the 
controversy  between  the  Lancasterian  and  the  Bell 
systems  of  education  ;  he  tried  to  establish  a  school 
(but  failed)  on  the  principles  of  Bentham  laid  down 
in  his  Chrcitomathia  ('Study  of  useful  things'); 
and  he  was  one  of  the  small  hand  of  ardent  educa- 
tionists who  originated  the  University  of  London. 
But  his  claim  to  honour  as  an  educationist  rests  on 
his  broail-iiiindcil  theory  of  education,  .as  developed 
in  his  Encyclupccdia  article,  where  education  is 
shown  to  be  the  work  of  a  man's  life-time,  where 
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the  roots  of  it  are  laid  in  associationlst  psycliology, 
and  where  the  principles  of  Helvetius  regarding 
the  almost  unlimited  power  of  education  in  trans- 
forming tlie  individual  are  vigorously  enforced. 

In  the  realm  of  jurisprudence  MUl  made  for 
himself  a  great  name  in  the  sphere  of  international 
law.  His  Encyclopcedia  article  on  that  subject  is, 
within  its  limits,  almost  perfect.  It  might  be 
elaborated  at  points  and  more  fully  illustrated,  but 
it  is  everywhere  wise  and  suggestive.  Particularly 
striking  are  its  handling  of  the  rights  of  nations  in 
the  time  of  war,  and  its  treatment  of  the  possibility 
of  an  effective  court  of  arbitration  in  international 
quarrels. 

As  a  philosophical  politician  Mill  achieved  fame 
by  his  theory  of  government.  It  is  not  a  theory 
that  is  invulnerable.  It  lays  itself  open  to  objec- 
tion as  to  the  adequacy  of  its  analysis  of  human 
nature ;  it  was  attacked  by  Macaulay  on  the 
gi-ound  of  its  deductive  method  and  disregard  of 
the  inductive  mode  of  procedure ;  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  attacked  it  on  the  side  of  its  extreme 
advocacy  of  popular  representation,  which  seemed 
to  ignore  the  danger  of  democratic  tyranny,  or 
the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  '  masses  '  in 
defiance  of  the  interests  of  the  'classes.'  The 
foundation  of  the  theory  is  that  the  individual 
man  is  by  nature  self-centred,  that  he  aims  at 
pleasure  for  self  and  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  obtain, 
and  that,  in  his  pursuit  of  personal  interest,  he  is 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  everything  that  ministers  to 
his  gratification,  regardless  of  the  pleasures  and 
desires  of  others.  Hence  the  need  of  government, 
and  its  meaning  :  government  just  signifies  keeping 
one  man  from  grasping  at  and  mercilessly  pursuing 
what  belongs  to  another.  But  the  members  of  a 
government  are  themselves  men,  with  men's  selfish 
passions  and  readiness  to  tyrannize  over  others, 
and,  consequently,  need  themselves  to  be  restrained. 
The  restraint  comes  and  only  can  come  from  the 
people  ;  ancj  the  only  tolerable  form  of  government 
is  a  representative  government  —  a  government 
where  the  people's  representatives  act  as  a  check 
on  legislative  abuse.  It  is  only  when  the  people 
are  governed  by  men  elected  by  themselves  and 
representing  them  that  the  interests  of  governors 
and  governed  can  be  identified.  Yet  this  identi- 
fication of  interest  is  liable  to  be  broken  through, 
if  the  representatives  are  not  themselves  watched. 
A  body  of  representative  men,  if  left  entirely  to 
their  own  actions,  will  have  '  sinister '  interests 
and  may  become  as  selfish  and  oppressive  as  an 
individual  may  be.  The  safeguard  lies  in  frequent 
parliamentary  elections  :  thus  only  (so  it  appeared 
to  Mill)  could  the  people  retain  a  proper  hold  on 
their  own  representatives. 

Into  social  reform  Mill  threw  himself  with  much 
energy.  Reforming  zeal  was  the  great  character- 
istic of  the  utilitarians.  This  was  but  the  practical 
side  of  their  all-controlliug  principle,  the  general 
welfare,  or  tlie  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  Prisons  and  prison  discipline,  mendi- 
cancy, the  Poor  Laws,  and  such  like  engaged  his 
pen  ;  and  it  was  through  the  influence  of  his  views, 
to  no  small  extent,  that  subsequent  reforms  were 
effected. 

2.  John  Stuart  Mill.— The  eldest  child  of  James 
Mill  was  John  Stuart  Mil!  (born  in  London  on  iOtli 
May  1806  ;  died  at  Avignon,  in  France,  on  8lh 
May  1873).  His  early  education  was  conducted 
solely  by  his  father,  who,  although  constantly 
occupied  in  literary  and  exacting  work,  did  not 
grudge  to  act  as  schoolmaster  to  his  son.  His 
method  of  teaching  was  altogether  of  an  excep- 
tional kind  ;  and,  although  the  result  of  it  was 
also  exceptional,  the  method  has  not  been  imitated 
by  others  or  regarded  as  generally  practicable. 
At  three  years  of  age  the  boy  was  set  to  learn 


Greek,  which  was  his  chief  study  for  the  next 
five  years,  English  and  arithmetic  being  added  as 
secondary  subjects.  This  created  in  the  youthful 
learner  a  love  for  Greek — not  only  for  the  language, 
but  for  the  literature  and  the  thought  of  Greece — 
that  lasted  throughout  his  life.  There  is  nothing 
more  noticeable  in  his  writings  than  his  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  dialectic  method  of  Plato  and 
his  constant  use  of  the  Socratic  mode  of  inductive 
defining,  in  order  to  secure  clear  concepts  and 
exact  verbal  expression  of  them,  with  a  view  to 
truth.  At  the  age  of  eight,  the  boy  had  Latin 
added  to  his  Greek  ;  and,  bj'  the  time  that  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  indoctrinated  into 
the  principles  of  logic,  psychology,  and  political 
economy.  These  were  stiff  subjects  for  a  boy  of 
that  age  ;  but  they  Avere  the  subjects  in  which  he 
afterwards  excelled. 

All  the  time  that  these  subjects  were  being  set 
as  tasks,  the  father  was  making  the  boy  his 
constant  companion,  sharer  in  his  daily  walks, 
and,  through  his  conversation  and  judicious  cross- 
questioning,  was  gradually  developing  the  boy's 
mind  and  imparting  to  him  clearness  and  exact- 
ness of  thought  and  confidence  in  thinking.  This 
Socratic  procedure  was  supplemented  at  the 
earliest  moment  by  making  the  boy  himself  a 
teacher.  He  was  set  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  thereby  en- 
abling him  to  gain  further  clearness  of  ideas  and 
to  strengthen  his  intellectual  faculty.  No  wonder 
that  the  precocity  of  young  MUl  became  pro- 
verbial. 

A  further  stage  in  his  education  was  a  year's 
sojourn  in  France,  as  the  guest  of  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  introduced 
him  to  the  French  language  and  to  French  litera- 
ture and  politics  ;  and,  through  excursions  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  elsewliere,  aroused  in  him  an  enthusi- 
asm for  natural  scenery  and  a  love  for  botany  and 
zoology.  These  things  all  influenced  him  in  later 
life. 

On  his  return  from  France,  he  was  further  taken 
in  hand  by  his  father.  He  was  now  directly  intro- 
duced to  Bentham's  teaching,  in  the  French  trans- 
lation and  exposition  of  it  in  P.  E.  L.  Dumont's 
Traitis  de.  Kgislation  (hondon,  1802).  'The  read- 
ing of  this  book,'  he  sn.ys  (Autobiogi-aj)/);/,  p.  64), 
'  was  an  epoch  in  my  life  ;  one  of  the  turning 
points  in  my  mental  history.'  At  this  time  also  he 
studied  Koman  law  iinder  John  Austin,  the  jurist. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  youth  was  beginning 
to  feel  his  intellectual  independence.  Burning 
with  enthusiasm  for  Bentham,  he  started  a 
Bentham  Club  of  young  men,  which  he  designated 
'  The  Utilitarian  Society.'  Somewhat  later  he 
became  a  member  of  'The  Speculative  Society,' 
and  was  also  a  prominent  figure  among  the  youths 
who  met,  at  stated  times,  in  George  Grote's  house 
for  discussion  of  philosophical  and  economic 
questions.  Later  he  took  an  active  share  in  '  The 
Political  Economy  Club.'  Thus  was  the  develop- 
ment of  young  Mill's  thought  and  mind  further 
aided  by  a  variety  of  powerful  intellectual 
agencies. 

In  1823,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  came  his  ap- 
pointment, by  the  East  India  Company,  to  the 
post  of  Assistant  Examiner,  under  his  father,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Examiner  of  India  Correspondence. 
This  continued  till  he  reached  the  position  of  Chief 
of  the  office  in  1856 — two  years  before  the  abolition 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

A  turning-point  in  his  life  was  his  break-down 
in  health  in  1826.  There  is  little  douVit  that  hard 
work,  long-continued  and  unintermitted,  and  the 
over-strain  of  early  education  under  his  father's 
tuition  were  largely  the  cause  of  this.  But  there 
was  something  more.     There  was   the   emotional 
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nature  of  the  jouiif:  nuui,  whiili  liail  hceii  cramped 
but  not  destrojoil  by  liis  father's  oiiesuled  trainiu^', 
craving  for  satisfaction.  The  end  of  the  crisis 
was  wliat  he  liimself  regards  as  analogous  to  a 
'conversion.'  It  came  in  hirge  measure  through 
study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordswortli  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  Coleridge,  and  showed  itself  in  a  revolu- 
tion both  in  his  intellectual  opinions  and  in  liis 
character.  He  wa.s  no  longer  the  undiscriniinating 
follower  of  lienthain  that  lie  had  been  ;  he  was  no 
longer  neglectful  of  the  emotional  side  of  human 
nature.  He  emerged  from  the  ordeal  a  new  man, 
with  wider  mental  outlook  and  deeper  and  inteuser 
sympathies.  The  extent  of  the  change  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  liis  two  remarkable  essays  on 
Benthain  and  Coleridge,  republished  in  vol.  i.  of  his 
Dissert nt ions  unci  Discussions  (London,  1859-67). 

Another  important  factor  in  his  life  was  the 
influence  over  liini  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  became  his 
wife  in  1851. 

His  work  in  connexion  with  literary  journals 
was  enormous.  He  wrote  articles  almost  without 
number  and  on  an  exhaustle.ss  variety  of  subjects 
(philosophical,  political,  economic,  .social).  They 
began  with  T/te  Westminster  Eeriew  and  extended 
to  other  magazines — especially  The  London  liemcw 
and,  afterwards.  The  London  and  Westminster 
Review.  They  are  valuable  as  enabling  us  to  trace 
the  development  of  his  opinions,  the  growth  of  his 
views  in  philosophy,  and  the  gradual  modification 
of  his  radicalism  in  politics. 

His  first  great  intellectual  work  was  his  Sys- 
tem of  Logif,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,  which 
appeared  in  1843.  This  was  followed,  in  due 
course,  by  his  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions 
of  Political  Economy  (1844),  and  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  (1848).  In  1859  appeared  his 
little  treatise  on  Liberty,  and  his  Thoughts  on 
Parliamentary  Reform.  His  Considerations  on 
Representative  Government  belongs  to  the  year 
1860  ;  and  in  1863  (after  lirst  appearing  in  magazine 
form)  came  his  Utilitarianism^ ^  In  1865  came  his 
Examination  of  Sir  Williars ^■■'■^Ulton's  Philo- 
sophy ;  in  1867  his  Rectorial  ^%v.1p  ■'  Address  at 
St.  Andrews  University,  on  toc.v'^d.lue  of  culture  ; 
in  1868  his  pamphlet  on  Eniflatid  and  Ireland; 
and  in  1869  his  treatise  on  The  Subjection  of  Women. 
In  1869  also  was  published  his  edition  of  his  father's 
Analysis  of  tlie  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind, 
with  many  valuable  notes  illustrative  and 
critical  by  J.  S.  Mill  himself,  by  Bain  and  Grote, 
and  by  Andrew  Findlater.  His  two  posthumous 
works  are  his  Autobiography  (1873)  and  his  Three 
Essays  on  Religion  (1874).  To  these  have  to  be 
added  the  two  large  volumes  of  Letters  (eii.  Hugh 
S.  R.  Elliot)  published  in  1910. 

A  phase  of  Mill's  life  has  still  to  be  noted — his 
parliamentary  career.  In  the  Parliament  of  1865- 
68  he  sat  as  Radical  member  for  Westminster. 
Three  things  in  chief  did  he  advocate  in  the  House 
of  Commons — women  suffrage,  the  interests  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  land  reform  in  Ireland. 

In  philosophy  J.  S.  Mill's  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
his  Logic,  his  Political  Economy,  and  his  Exami- 
nation of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  his  notes  in  his  edition  of  his 
father's  Analysis. 

As  a  logician  he  stands  out  as  the  great  empiricist 
who  formulated  and  elaborated  inductive  logic, 
who  re-staled  and  in  part  revolutionized  deductive 
lo^ic,  who  made  systematic  application  of  logical 
principles  to  the  moral  .sciences  (including  politics), 
and  who  enforced,  in  polemic  form,  the  power  of 
experience  to  be  the  criterion  or  ultimate  test 
of  truth.  The  brilliancy  of  his  thought  and  the 
clearness  of  his  style  (including  an  unwonted  apti- 
tude for  felicitons  illustration,  ranging  over  a  wide 
field  of  knowledge)  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 


The  stimulus  to  the  student  derivable  from  a  study 
of  his  Logic  is  undoubted.  The  eiKJcli-making 
character  of  his  great  work  must  be  acknowledged 
without  reserve.  Hut  how  far  he  has  succeeded  in 
bridging  the  gulf  between  inductive  and  syllogistic 
logic  may  be  disputed — even  Bain,  his  intimate 
friend  and  associate,  has  his  doubts  (see  his  Dis- 
scrtntions  on  Lending  Philosophical  Topics,  London, 
1903,  pp.  21-26);  and  empirical  logic  has  made 
great  advances  since  his  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  these  advances  were 
rendered  possible  only  tlirougli  Mill's  work. 

In  psychology  Mill  upheld  the  a.s.sociationism  of 
his  father,  but  "ave  a  more  attractive  expression 
of  it  as  'mental  chemistry.'  He  carried  forward 
his  psychology  into  theory  of  knowledge  and  formu- 
lated his  doctrine  of  psychological  idealism  (found- 
ing on  Berkeley),  which,  resting  on  the  empirical 
genesis  of  kno»'edge  through  the  v.arious  senses 
operated  by  association,  issues  in  the  conception  of 
matter  or  objective  reality  as  'the  permanent 
pos,sibility  of  sensations'  and  of  mind  as  'the  per- 
manent possibility  of  feeling.'  In  the  case  of 
mind,  however,  there  is  a  peculiarity :  it  is 
conscious  of  its  states.  This  we  must  accept,  as  it 
is  given  in  our  experience,  but  we  must  accept  it 
as  inexplicable — no  further  account  of  it  is  possible. 
He  was  unbending  in  his  opposition  to  those  who 
base  truth  on  intuition.  Not  that  he  denied  the 
fact  of  intuition,  but  he  demanded  that  it  should 
be  tested  by  experience,  so  that  it  may  not  become 
(as  it  had  become  to  a  school  of  philosophers  at 
the  time)  the  bulwark  of  prejudice  and  irration- 
ality and  the  hindrance  to  intellectual,  political, 
and  social  progress. 

Mill's  great  work  on  Political  Economy  (equal 
in  originality  of  thought  and  in  importance  to  his 
Logic)  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  science — wealth,  distribution,  consumption, 
and  exchange,  and  all  the  various  topics  that  arise 
out  of  these.  It  shows  him  al.so  as  a  keen,  but 
fair,  critic.  But  his  chief  merit  lies  in  his  widen- 
ing the  scope  of  political  economy  and  removing 
from  it  the  reproach  of  being  '  the  dismal  science.' 
This  he  did  (partly  under  the  inflr.ynce  of  Auguste 
Comte)  by  infusing  into  it  human  feeling  and  associ- 
ating it  with  the  philosophy  of  society.  Economic 
principles  were  now  conjoined  with  their  practical 
applications,  and  a  transformation  took  place. 
Not  only  do  we  have  a  minute  and  scientific  hand- 
ling of  such  things  as  labour,  capital,  rate  of 
interest,  money,  international  trade,  and  all  the 
other  points  that  the  ordinary  political  economy 
dealt  with,  but  also  a  stimulating  discussion  and 
wise  treatment  of  such  deeply  interesting  problems 
as  the  future  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  land 
question,  socialism,  etc.  In  explanation  of  the 
exceptional  popularity  of  the  treatise  he  himself 
says: 

'  It  was,  from  tlie  first,  continually  cited  and  referred  to  as 
an  authority,  because  it  was  not  a  hook  merely  of  flhstract 
science,  but  also  of  n]iplication,  and  treated  Political  Economy 
not  OS  a  thintj;  by  itself,  but  as  a  fraffinent  of  a  greater  whole  ; 
a  branch  of  i^ocial  I'hilosopliy,  so  interlinked  with  all  the  other 
branches,  that  its  conclusions,  even  in  its  own  peculiar  province, 
are  only  true  conditionally,  subji-ct  to  interference  and  counter- 
action from  causes  not  directl\  within  its  scope :  wliile  to  the 
character  of  a  nractii^al  ^uide  it  has  no  pretension,  apart  froin 
other  classes  of  considerations '  (Autobiog.,  p.  236). 
That  is,  doubtless,  absolutely  correct. 

Mill's  utilitarian  ethics,  as  expounded  in  his 
Utilitarianism,  is  extraordinarily  significant; 
both  the  matter  and  the  stjle  fascinate,  not  less 
than  the  glow  of  conviction  that  permeates  the 
whole.  Justice  has  rarely  been  done  to  it  by 
opponents,  because  they  have  failed  to  see  {a)  that 
it  is  not  a  treat  iseof  pure  abstract  reasoning,  but  one 
written  out  of  the  living  conviction  of  a  man  who 
loved  his  fellow-men  ;  (4)  that  it  is  practical  in  its 
object,  and  not  merely  theoretical  ;  ami  (c)  that, 
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although  it  sets  forth  pleasure  or  happiness  as  the 
standard  and  test  of  human  conduct,  it  makes 
supreme  the  conception  of  man  as  a  social  being  and 
conditions  all  by  the  conception  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. Uis  view  of  the  human  will  as  determined  by 
character,  and  of  character  as  formed  bij  a  man, 
and  not  for  him,  is  his  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  free  will  problem,  and  his  defence  of 
the  position  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
science  of  ethics — and,  if  of  ethics,  then  also  of 
economics. 

Mill  as  a  political  thinker  is  a  great  subject. 
As  a  radical  democrat,  he  loved  tlie  people  and 
■worked  hard  for  them  in  parliament  and  out  of  it. 
But  he  would  not  submit  in  any  degree  or  for  a 
moment  to  their  iriational  desires  and  expectations. 
They  had  to  be  led  and  not  followed.  He  was 
acutely  conscious  of  their  tendency  to  tyrannize 
and  their  selfish  disregard  of  justice.  He  was 
e.xceptionally  alive  to  their  readiness  to  domineer 
over  minorities ;  hence,  he  powerfully  advocated 
the  principle  of  parliamentary  proportional  re- 
presentation. Thus  alone,  he  thought,  could 
minorities  of  electors  get  their  rights.  He  saw 
the  people's  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  educated 
1  and  refined  classes  of  society  ;  hence,  he  stood  fast 
'  by  the  principle  of  plurality  of  votes,  as  determined 
by  culture  and  social  position.  He  was  very 
sensitive  to  the  tendency  in  the  masses  to  act  un- 
8cru]niIously  and  in  an  underhand  fashion  ;  there- 
fore lie  opposed  vote  by  ballot. 

On  the  other  hand,  lie  was  a  strong  upholder  of 
the  liberty  of  the  individual ;  and  he  gave  a 
powerful  defence  of  individualism  in  his  treatise 
Liberty — a  defence  of  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  holtl  his  own  opinions  and  to  give  free  expres- 
sion to  them,  and  his  right  to  live  in  such  a  way 
as  seemed  fit  to  himself,  so  long  as  his  mode  of 
living  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  others.  In  the  same  spirit,  though  he  was  quite 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  government  dictating 
and  controlling  within  limits,  and,  therefore,  re- 
stricting the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  that 
\  extent,  he  thought  that  the  less  government  inter- 
fered the  better :  his  legislative  principle,  with 
necessary  qualifications,  was  laissez-faire. 

Another  object  that  lay  near  to  Mill's  heart  was 
that  of  women  suffrage.  His  book  on  the  subject 
has  exhausted  tlie  handling  of  the  theme  from 
that  point  of  view.  But  he  added  active  support 
to  theory  by  consistently  advocating  universal 
franchise  in  parliament,  and  by  pushing  on  and 
personally  guiding  the  Women  Movement  in 
London  and  the  provinces. 

The  problems  of  the  universe  were  constantly  in 
Mill's  thoughts.  He  puzzled  himself  long  and 
anxiouslj'  over  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  ultimately  reached  the  deterministic 
solution  that  has  just  been  referred  to.  The 
nature  of  the  external  world  and  of  the  human 
ego  also  exercised  his  mind  ;  and  his  doctrine  of 
'  psychological  idealism  '  was  the  result.  But  there 
still  remained  the  problem  of  God.  With  the  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  as  '  the  Absolute,'  unknown 
and  unknowable,  to  whom  no  attributes  (such  as 
knowledge,  mercy,  and  love)  could  be  applied,  he 
had  no  sympathy.  His  criticism  of  H.  L.  Mansel's 
view,  as  set  forth  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  The 
Limits  of  Bcliijious  Thought  ('  London,  1870),  is 
scathing  and  effective.  But  Mill's  thought  on  the 
great  theme  is  best  given  in  his  supremely  inter- 
esting posthumous  Essays.  His  honesty  of  char- 
acter and  his  '  indili'erency  to  truth '  (as  Locke 
would  express  it)  here  come  out  in  a  very  striking 
fashion.  Discouraged  from  theistic  thinking  by 
his  father  in  his  early  training,  and  not  encouraged 
to  it  by  his  utilitarian  friends  and  fellow-thinkers 
in  after  life,  he  yet  had  that  openness  of  mind  that 
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would  willingly  receive  truth  to  whatever  extent 
it  might  reveal  itself.  He  fain  would  have  been 
optimistic  in  his  view  of  the  universe,  but  he  could 
not ;  and  the  most  that  he  could  do  was  to  allow 
a  conception  of  God  that  conserved  His  goodness 
but  limited  His  power.  In  face  of  our  harrowing 
experience  of  Nature  '  red  in  tootli  and  claw  with 
ravin '  and  of  the  unutterably  hard  and  harsh 
experiences  of  life  in  general,  he  could  not  rise  to 
the  idea  of  a  Great  Power  who  was  AU-loving, 
Omniscient,  and  Omnipotent.  But  he  was  willing, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  unwilling,  to  believe  in  a  Power 
of  Goodne.ss  or  of  Love  who  would,  if  He  could, 
subdue  evil  and  put  an  end  to  sufl'ering  and  misery 
and  was  only  hindered  by  the  recalcitrant  circum- 
stances of  the  world.  This  admission,  combined 
Mitli  his  admiration  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the 
highest  of  ethical  teachers,  shows  his  power  of 
detachment  from  early  upbringing  and  from  im- 
mediate social  environment,  and  his  readiness  to 
respond  to  the  light  whenever  it  came.  This  was 
the  noblest  trait  of  his  character. 

Mill's  nature  was,  in  many  ways,  an  attractive 
one,  characterized  by  high  and  sterling  qualities. 
He  was  generous  iu  his  outlook  and  sympathetic 
with  men  in  their  struggles,  aspirations,  and 
doubts.  He  was  eager  to  be  fair  in  his  estimate 
of  others  and  of  their  opinions,  and  always  ready 
to  admit  that  there  i.s  likely  to  be  some  truth  in 
every  doctrine  and  belief  that  has  been  sincerely 
held  ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  persecutor  in  him. 
His  disinterested  regard  for  truth  was  unbounded  ; 
and  he  took  little  care  to  cloak  or  hide  unpalatable 
opinions,  but  expressed  himself  freely  without  re- 
gard to  personal  consequences.  He  delighted  in 
championing  persons  and  causes  that  he  conceived 
to  be  unjustly  treated  bj[  society  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  His  public  spirit  was  intense ;  and  he 
never  feared  to  attack  legislative  or  other  in- 
justices, and  to  uphold  unpopular  views,  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  classes  or  of  the  down- 
trodden. His  life  was  consistently  devoted  to  one 
end — furtherance  of  the  good  and  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men. 

Lftkrature. — J.  Grote,  Exploratio  Philvsoyhica,  Cambrid^'e, 
1865,  An  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Phiiusophii,  do.  1870, 
.4  Treatise  an  the  Moral  Ideals,  do.  1876 ;  T.  Ribot,  La 
Psycholo(jie  anqlaise  conlemporaine,  Paris,  1870,  En^^  tr., 
London,  1873  ;  H.  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics ,  London, 
1S7-1,  7 1907,  OtUtines  of  the  History  of  Ethics,  London  and 
New  York,  isS6 ;  A.  Bain,  James  Mill:  a  Biography,  London, 
1882,  John  Stuart  Milt:  a  Criticisin,  do.  1882;  C.  Douglas, 
The  Ethics  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1S97, 
John  Stuart  Still:  a  Study  of  his  Philosophy,  do.  1806  ;  Leslie 
Stephen,  The  English  Utilitarians,  London,  1900 ;  H. 
Honding,  A  Bistort/  of  Modern  Philosophy ,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
1900;  P,  Janet  and  G.  S^ailles^  A  History  of  the  I'roUems  of 
Philosophy,  Eng.  tr. ,  do.  1902  ;  E.  Albee,  A  History  nf  Eiujlish 
Utilitarianism,  London  and  New  Yorli,  1902  ;  A.  Seth  Pringle- 
Pattison,  The  Philosophical  Radicals,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1907 ;  J.  MacCunn,  Six  Radical  Thinkers",  London,  1910  ;  J. 
Seth,  English  Philosophers  and  Schools  of  Philosophy,  London 
and  New  York,  1912.  WiLLIAM  L.  DAVIDSON. 

MILLENNIUM.— See  Eschatology. 

MILTON— I.  Life. — John  Milton  was  born  in 
London  at  the  Spread  Eagle  in  Bread  Street, 
Cheapside,  on  9th  Dec.  1608.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Milton,  a  London  scrivener,  whose 
conversion  to  the  faith  of  the  Anglican  Church 
had  led  to  his  being  disinherited  by  his  father,  a 
yeoman  of  Shotover  Forest  and  a  staunch  Roman 
Catholic.  The  poet  inherited  the  stubborn  self-will 
of  his  grandfather  and  the  more  sensitive  and 
cultured  spirit  of  his  father,  from  whom  he  also 
derived  his  taste  for  music.  From  the  first  the 
hoy  was  studious,  and  his  father  supplied  him 
with  the  best  teachers.  When  in  1625  (Feb.  12) 
he  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  had  already  acquired,  under 
his    first  tutor,   Thomas  Young   (a    graduate    of 
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St.  Andrews),  ami  at  St.  I'aul's  School,  under  the 
older  and  the  yonnger  Alexander  Gill,  a  mastery 
of  Latin,  a  competent  knowledjj^e  of  Greek,  and 
even  some  acquauitance  with  llebrow.  '  Krom  the 
twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarce  ever  forsook  my 
nightly  studies  for  lied  before  midnight'  {Diifcnsio 
Sccutidd,  165-t).  In  English  poetry  he  was  famUiar 
with  Joshua  Sylvester's  translation  of  Uu  Bartas 
(1605),  Fairfax's  Tasso  {1600),  and  probably  Spenser, 
Drummond,  and  others.  "The  older  Gill  was  a 
reader  of  English  literature,  but  probably  Shake- 
s])eare  and  play-books  were  not  welcomed  in  a 
religious  family  like  that  of  the  scrivener's,  where 
'  last  of  all,  not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last, 
that  care  was  ever  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest 
capacity,  not  to  be  negligently  trained  in  the  pre- 
cepts ol  Christian  religion'  (Apology  for  Smcctym- 
ttutis,  1642).  Milton  was  not  attracted  by  the 
dialectical  and  theological  studies  of  Cambridge. 
The  lines  At  a  Vacation  Exercise  and  some  Latin 
pieces  show  that  he  took  his  part  in  the  prescribed 
work,  but  his  favourite  studies  were  literary  and 
classical, '  grave  orators  and  historians,' the  'smooth 
elegiac  poets,'  from  whom  he  passed  in  '  riper  years ' 
to  '  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy  ;  but  chiefly  to 
the  divine  volumes  of  Plato  ana  his  equal  [i.e.  con- 
temporary] Xenophon.'  To  a  knowledge  of  the 
classical  poets  he  added  now  the  Italians,  '  the  two 
famous  renowners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,'  the 
'lofty  fables  and  romances'  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto 
{Apology  for  Smectymnuiis,  Introd. ).  On  the 
world  of  mediaival  romance  Milton  looked  out 
through  Italian  windows,  but  he  was  familiar 
(later,  at  any  rate)  with  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth 
and  probably  with  Malory.  The  poems  of  this 
period,  both  English  and  Latin,  bear  witness  to 
the  double  source  of  Milton's  poetic  inspiration — 
classical  literature  and  the  Biblical  Christianity  of 
Puritan  England.  The  finest  expression  of  these, 
not  always  entirely  compatible,  tastes  is  the  tender 
(an  epithet  so  rarely  applicable  to  Milton's  poetry) 
and  beautiful  ode.  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity  (1629);  while  some  lines  of  the  At  a 
Vacation  Exercise  and  the  short  odes.  On  Time 
and  At  a  Solemn  Music,  show  the  poet  of  Paradise 
Lost  'mewing  his  mighty  youth'  and  meditating 
the  sublimest  (lights  of  religious  song : 
'  Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  choose, 
Thy  service  in  some  graver  subject  use. 
Such  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  coffers  round, 
Before  thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound  : 
Such  where  the  deep  trans]>ort«d  mind  may  soar 
Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heaven's  door 
Look  in,  and  see  each  blissful  deity,'  etc. 

(.4^  a  Vacation  Exercise,  29 ff.). 
Milton  left  the  University  in  1632  without  taking 
orders,  and  the  next  six  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Horton  in  the  quiet  prosecution  of  his 
studies  in  classical  literature,  history,  mathematics, 
and  music,  with  occa.sional  visits  to  London  to 
purchase  books,  to  visit  the  theatre,  to  be  an 
onlooker  perhaps  at  Court  ceremonials, 
'  Where  throni^s  of  kiilyhts  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold  '  (L' Allegro,  119  f.), 
and  to  enjoy  the  company  of  friends,  among  whom 
the  first  ])lace  was  held  by  Charles  Diodati.  A 
youii"  Italian  girl,  too,  of  whom  we  know  only 
that  her  first  name  was  Emilia,  seems  to  have 
touched  his  fancy  and  occaKi(med  the  writing  of 
his  earliest  Italian  verses.  The  experience  is 
perhaps  referred  to  in  the  seventh  of  his  Latin 
elegies.  During  the.se  years  he  also  extended  his 
knowledge  of  English  poetiy  from  Cliaucor  and 
Piers  Plotvinan  to  Shakespeare  (at  Cambridge  he 
had  already  written  his  famous  lines  for  the  second 
folio),  Jonson,  and  the  later  Elizabethans.  All 
the  poems  written  at  this  period  bear  witness  to 
this  native  and  Elizabetlian  influence,  and  .some  of 
them,  as  V Allegro  and  //  Penseroso,  are  composed 
ill  a  lighter,  more  secular  and  E()icurean  vein  than 


any  English  pieces  (some  of  the  Latin  elegies  are 
very  much  in  this  vein)  bad  been  or  were  ever 
again  to  be  written  by  Milton.  But  in  Cumus,  ur 
A  Maske  Presented  at  Ludlow  Ca.stlc  (1634),  wliich 
he  composed  at  the  invitation  of  Henry  Lawes,  all 
the  resources  of  Milton's  IcarniiiL'  and  art  were  cm- 
ployed  to  set  forth  his  deepest  ethical  and  religiou.s 
convictions,  his  passionate  love  of  jmrity,  his  .sense 
of  the  dependence  of  all  human  virtue  on  the  pro- 
tecting grace  of  God.  Tlie  theme  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Faerie  Qiiceuc  is  rchandled  by  a  poet 
of  a  higher  moral  temper  and  a  no  less,  though 
more  controlled  and  classically  educated,  sense  of 
beauty. 

Milton  had  gone  to  Cambridge  with  a  view  to 
taking  orders,  and,  thougli  he  left  without  doing 
so,  there  is  no  evidence  that  ho  had  ceased  to  be, 
when  he  settled  at  Horton,  an  orthodox  Anglican. 
He  was  a  conir-.nnicant ;  he  had  sigmed  the  Articles  ; 
nothing  had  yet  betrayed  that  he  was  by  conviction 
a  Presbyterian  in  his  views  on  Church  government ; 
while  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  numan  will  his  position  was  always 
closer  to  that  of  the  Arminians  than  to  that  of  the 
Calvinists.  What  alienated  Miltonfrom  the  Church 
of  England  was  less  its  dogma  than  its  practice,  the 
rigour  of  Laud  and  the  identification  of  Episcopacy 
with  the  Court  and  its  arbitrary  policy.  His  in- 
tense and  ideal  love  of  liberty  was  awakened,  and 
the  first  notes  of  the  coming  storm  were  heard  in 
Lyridas  (1638),  the  most  passionate,  plangent,  and 
musical  poem  which  Milton  had  yet  written.  In 
the  same  year  he  went  abroad,  still  intent  rather 
on  self-culture  and  the  preparation  for  the  task  of 
writing  a  great  jjoem  than  on  controversy  and 
theology.  In  Paris  he  met  the  Dutch  savant  Hugo 
Grotius,  whose  Adamus  Exul  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  spent  two  months 
in  Florence,  conversing  and  interchanging  Latin 
and  Italian  verses  with  young  Academicians.     He 

Eroceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  visited  the  Vatican 
ibrary  and  the  English  College,  and  heard  Leo- 
nora Baroni  sing  at  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini.  The  elevated  strain  of  compliment  in  the 
Latin  verses  addressed  to  her  betrays  the  influence 
of  Italian  preciosity.  At  Naples  he  met  Manso, 
Marquis  of  Villa,  Tasso's  patron  and  Marino's, 
and  in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  him  prays  tliat 
he  may  find  a  like  patron  when  he  undertakes  to 
eing  01 

'  reges, 
Arturumque  etlam  sub  terria  bella  moventem. 
Aut  dicam  invictae  sociiili  foedere  mt-nsae 
Magnanimos  Heroas,  et  (O  modo  spiritus  adsit !) 
Krangam  Saxonicas  Britonum  sub  .Martc  phalanges  I ' 

(Sylua,  'Mausus,'  80  ff.). 

But  Milton  was  not  destined  to  sing  of  kings  or 
the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  determined  him  to  return 
home,  and  he  made  his  way  back  to  England  by 
Venice  and  Geneva  to  plunge  soon  into  tliat  long 
course  of  controversy,  ecclesiastical  and  political, 
whicli  determined  the  choice  of  themes,  the  doc- 
trinal framework,  and  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson 
Agonistes. 

The  first  of  the  controversies  into  which  Milton 
plunged  with  ardour  and  vulienu'iice  was  th;it  con- 
ccniiug  Church  governinenl,  and  the  rival  claims 
of  a  Presbyterian  and  I'rclatical  organization.  In 
tin;  first  )iani)ihlet,  Of  Hcfirmatiim  in  England 
(May-June  1641),  he  raises  tlie  question  why  the 
English  Kefoniuition  had  lagged  behind  that  on 
the  Continent  and  attacks  Episcopacy  and  English 
bishops  and  their  'policy'  from  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  to  the  promoters  of  the  war  with  Scotland, 
clo.sing  with  an  amazing  denunciatory  prayer.  Of 
Prelatiral  Episcopacy  (June-July  10411  is  an  ex- 
amination of  the  origin  of  Episcojiacy  in  r.eplj-  to  a 
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tract  by  Archbisliop  Ussher.  Of  the  other  pam- 
phlets two,  Animadi'crsions  upon  the  Remonstrant's 
Defence  against  Smectyinnuus  (July  1641)  and  An 
Apology  against  a  Pamphlet  culled  a  I\Iodest  Con- 
futation of  the  Animadversions  of  the  Remonstrant 
against  Smectymnuus  (March-April  1642),  were 
contributions  to  a  controversy  on  Episcopacy  be- 
tween Hall  anil  certain  now  little-known  Puritan 
divines,  of  ^vhom  Thomas  Young  was  one.  The 
most  fully  reasoned  and  interesting  statement  of 
Milton's  ideal  Presbyterianism  is  contained  In  The 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
laty  (Jan.-March  1641-42).  Two  undercurrents  of 
thought  run  through  the  main  stream  of  contro- 
versy, rising  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time,  the  one 
with  unmistakable  and  eloquent  distinctness,  the 
other  mth  less  obtrusive  yet  sufficient  clearness. 
The  first  of  these  concerns  the  great  poem  which 
he  was  meditating;  the  other  shows  him  full  of 
high  thoughts  concerning  the  mysteries  of  love  and 
marriage.  The  Puritan  movement  had  heightened 
men's  ideals  both  of  purity  and  of  marriage,  and 
^lUton  was  as  impassioned  a  champion  of  chastity 
as  he  was  an  enemy  of  asceticism.  Love  had 
touched  his  fancy  in  youth,  but,  when  in  May 
1643  he  married,  it  was  clearly  the  act  of  one 
whose  choice  of  the  individual  was  too  hastily 
determined  by  an  ideal  regard  for  the  wedded 
estate ;  and  the  result  was,  what,  as  Milton  him- 
self complains,  is  more  often  the  fate  of  the  chaste 
and  unworldly  student  than  of  the  libertine,  the 
discovery  that  in  the  wife  whom  he  had  chosen 
was  to  be  found  none  of  the  qualities  that  he  had 
so  fondly  anticipated,  no  intellectual  help-meet, 
but  an  '  unconversing  inability  of  mind,'  'a  mute 
and  spiritless  mate,'  begetting  '  that  melancholy 
despair  which  we  see  in  many  wedded  persons' 
(Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  4).  Otiiers 
have  experienced  the  same  misfortune  and  in  the 
end  have  managed  to  work  along ;  but  Milton 
was  no  average  man,  and  he  turned  passionately 
round  to  discover  an  escape,  and  that  one  which 
shoifld  enjoy  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience 
and  the  Christian  Church.  The  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce  Restored  (Aug.  1643)  was 
written  and  published  (anonymously  and  without 
licence)  before  his  wife  had  given  any  delinite 
ground  for  separation.  An  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  appeared  in  February  1644  with  a  signed 
introductory  letter  to  '  the  Parliament  of  England 
with  the  Assembly.'  A  second  tract.  The  Judg- 
ment of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce,  followed 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  vindicating  Milton's 
position  against  critics ;  and  to  the  same  end  he 
issued  in  lilarch  1645  Tetrachordon,  a  discussion 
of  four  passages  in  Scripture,  and  Colasterion,  a 
savage  onslaught  upon  a  certain  Joseph  Caryl,  one 
of  the  licencers.  Incidentally  the  divorce  contro- 
versy called  forth  the  most  famous  of  Milton's 
pamphlets,  Areopagitica,  A  Speech  .  .  .  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicens'd  Printing  (Nov.  1644). 

The  outcry  which  the  divorce  pamphlets  evoked 
opened  Milton's  eyes  to  the  interval  that  separated 
his  ideal  Church  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
which  its  votaries  were  seeking  to  invest  with  all 
the  divine  right  and  intolerant  authority  of  the 
overthrown  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  and 
helped  him  to  formulate  his  own  conception  of 
Christianity  as  independent  of  any  visible  and 
authoritative  Cliurch.  He  never,  therefore,  identi- 
lied  himself  with  the  Independents,  but  from  this 
time  to  tlie  close  of  the  Commonwealth  his  sym- 
pathies were  witli  that  party  in  politics ;  and, 
when  tlie  death  of  like  king  completed  the  rupture 
between  them  and  the  Presbyterians,  Milton  came 
forward  as  the  ehain])ion  of  regicide  and  the  im- 
pugner  of  ;'ll  connexion,  whether  of  authority  or 
endowment,  b^*weeu  Church  and  State. 


On  13th  February  1649 — a  fortnight  after  the 
execution  of  Charles — appeared  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magist rules,  '  proving  that  it  is  lawful!, 
and  hath  been  held  so  through  all  Ages,  for  any 
who  have  the  Power,  to  call  to  account  a  Tyrant 
or  wicked  King,  and  after  due  conviction  to  depose 
and  put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  Magistrate 
have  neglected,  or  deny'd  to  do  it.  And  that  they 
who,  of  late,  so  much  blame  deposing  are  Men 
that  did  it  themselves.'  The  sting  in  the  tail  of 
this  bold  title  is  intended  for  the  Presbyterians, 
who  are  roughly  handled  throughout  as  hypocrites 
and  revolters  from  their  own  principles.  The 
Elkonoklastes,  of  the  same  year,  follows  chapter 
by  chapter  the  Eikon  Basilike  in  Milton's  most 
scornful  style.  To  Salmasius  and  other  impugners 
of  the  King's  execution  Milton  replied  in  his  hrst 
and  second  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglicano  (1651, 
1654).  The  Defensio  contra  Morum  (1655)  was  a 
savage  onslaught  on  one  who,  he  believed,  had 
slandered  himself.  His  last  purely  political 
pamphlet,  the  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish 
a  Free  Commonwealth  (March  1660),  was  published 
on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration. 

That  conception  of  the  Church's  influence  and 
authority  as  purely  spiritual  which  is  evident  in 
Milton's  first  sketch  of  an  ideal  Presbyterianism, 
and  had  been  intensified  by  his  rupture  with  the 
Presbyterians,  led  him  to  disapprove  of  Cromwell's 
attempt  to  combine  religious  endowment  with  a 
wide  though  stUl  lindted  toleration  ;  and  his  own 
position  was  expounded  in  the  Defensio  Secunda 
(in  the  middle  of  a  eulogy  of  the  Protector  and 
his  associates)  and,  after  Cromwell's  death,  in 
A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases 
(Feb.-March  1659).  When  the  Kump  superseded 
Kichard  Cromwell  and  the  question  of  tithes  was 
raised,  Milton  published  his  Considerations  touch- 
ing  the  likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of 
the  Church  (Aug.  1659),  a  bitter  onslaught  on  the 
clergy,  Presbyterian  or  Independent,  who  claimed 
tithes  or  fees  instead  of  trusting  to  the  '  benevol- 
ence and  free  gratitude' of  their  docks.  Milton's 
last  religious  works  were  the  short  pamphlet  Of 
True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  and  what  best 
Means  tiuiy  be  used  against  the  Growth  of  Popery 
(1673)  and  the  body  of  divinity  De  Doctrina  Christi- 
ana, on  which  he  had  been  busy  for  many  years, 
but  which  was  not  printed  till  1825. 

Throughout  the  rule  of  the  Commonwealth 
Milton's  life  had  been  the  twofold  one  of  a  private 
student  and  tutor  (to  children  living  in  or  coming 
to  his  house)  and  of  a  servant  of  the  State  as  Latin 
secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  (1649-59).  The 
incidents  of  his  private  life  are  few.  In  1653  his 
wife  died,  and  in  1656  he  married  Catharine 
Woodcock,  whose  early  death  in  1658  is  referred 
to  in  the  most  touching  of  his  sonnets.  His 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  MinshuU  in  1663  was  a 
convenient  arrangement. 

During  all  these  years  Milton  had  written  very 
little  poetry.  From  1640  to  1642  his  mind  had 
been  full  of  his  gi'eat  projected  w-ork,  and  th 
commonplace-book  preserved  at  Trinity  College 
Cambridge,  shows  the  steady  trend  of  his  thought! 
towards  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  Fall.  Two 
sketches  of  the  drama  are  set  do^vn,  and  his  nephew, 
Edward  Phillips,  reports  that  the  speech  of  Satan 
at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost 
is  part  of  the  original  scheme.  The  interest  of  con- 
troversy and  the  shock  of  his  unhappy  marriage 
interrupted  the  work  and  it  was  not  resumed  till 
1658.  In  the  interval  the  only  English  poems  which 
Milton  wrote  were  some  sonnets  on  public  events 
or  persons  and  private  incidents  in  the  dignified 
manner  of  his  Italian  predecessors  in  similar  ijoems, 
and  iu  Italian  form,  for  even  the  device  of  luniiing 
the  sense  on  from  octave  to  sestet  (which  has  been 
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thouglit  a  device  peculiar  to  himself)  liad  been 
jnacliseii  by  Italian  poets  known  to  Milton.  In 
1658  piii-(i()iic  Lost  was  resuinotl  in  epic,  not  dra- 
matic, form  :  was  coniijoscd  to  dictation,  ('orrccted, 
and  completed  liy  1665  ;  and  pulilished  in  1667. 
It  wa-s  followed  in  1670  by  Paradise  lianaincd,  an 
epic  on  '  the  brief  model '  of  the  book  of  Job,  and 
Snm^on  Aijonistns,  Milton's  sole  experiment  in 
those  '  dramatic  constitutions  whcrcni  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  reign.' 

2.  Thought  and  works.  —  Of  Milton's  early 
poems  no  more  need  be  said  here.  Apart  from 
their  rare  ])oetic  beauty  they  bear  delightful  wit- 
ness to  the  delicate  purity  and  profound  jiiety  of 
the  jpoet's  childhooil  and  youth,  combininii'  in 
an  ellVct.  of  unique  and  too  transitory  loveliness 
literary  and  classical  culture  with  the  liner  spirit 
of  a  Turitanism  which  was  not  yet  heated  and 
hardened  by  the  tires  of  religious  and  political 
controversy.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is 
to  outline  the  creed  of  Milton  as  it  took  shape  in 
the  years  of  storm  and  stress  which  followed  his 
return  to  England  and  to  consider  the  relle.xion  of 
this  ('reed,  and  the  temper  which  it  at  once  e.\- 
jiressed  and  intensified,  in  his  longer  poems. 

In  his  earliest  pamphlets  Milton  ranges  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  I'resbj'terian  reformers  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  Scriptures  are  the  sole 
aulTiority  for  the  right  government  of  the  Church, 
which  is  not  a  matter  that  has  been  left  to  human 
discretion  and  e.xperienee  to  devise.  God,  who 
shaped  to  its  minutest  detail  the  government  and 
worship  of  the  Jewish  temjde,  '  should  be  not 
rather  now  by  his  own  prescribed  discipline  have 
cast  his  line  and  level  upon  the  soul  of  man  which 
is  his  rational  temple,  and,  by  the  divine  scjuarc 
and  compass  thereof,  form  and  regenerate  in  us 
the  lo\ely  shapes  of  virtues  and  graces,  the  sooner 
to  edify  and  accomplish  that  immortal  stature  of 
Christ's  body  which  is  his  church,  in  all  her 
glorious  lineaments  and  proportions  ? '  (Reason  of 
Church  Government,  i.  2).  But  the  NT  recognizes 
only  two  orders,  bishops  or  presbyters  (they  are 
the  same  thing)  and  deacons — so  I'aul  writes  to 
Timothy  ('  not  once  naming  anj'  other  order  in  the 
H  Church  ').  Prelacy  is  an  addition  of  man's  devising 
and  ambition  ('Lucifer  .  .  .  was  the  first  prelate 
angel ')  opposed  to  '  the  reason  and  end  of  the 
go.spcl'  (lb.  i.  3fl'.). 

But,  when  Milton  came  to  state  the  respect  in 
*,  which  E]iiscopal  jurisdiction  opposes  the  reason 
and  end  of  the  gospel,  he  parted  company  at  once 
(how  far  consciously  it  is  hard  to  say)  with  his 
Scottish  and  English  Bympathizcrs,  and  with  the 
actual  practice  of  ilominant  I'resbyterianism.  For 
his  objection  to  Episcopal  jurisdiction  is  the,  for 
Milton,  fundamental  principle  '  that  jurisdietive 
power  in  the  Church  there  ought  to  be  none  at 
all.'  His  objection  is  to  the  archidiaconal  courts 
with  their  penalties  and  lines,  and  the  Star 
Chamber.  Over  the  outward  man,  person,  and 
«i.property,  authority  belongs  to  the  State,  which  is 
not  concerned  with  inner  motives  but  with  '  the  out- 
ward peace  and  welfare  of  the  comnionwivalth,  and 
civil  happiness  in  life'  (ib.  ii.  3).  The  authority  of 
the  Church  is  over  the  inward  and  spiritual  man, 
and  her  sole  weapons  are  instruction,  admonition, 
reproof,  and,  finally,  excommunication,  the  last 
to  be  80  useil  as  always  to  keep  ojwn  the  door  of 
reconciliation  to  repentance.  The  motive  to  which 
the  Church  aiipeals  is  not  terror,  but  shame,  'the 
reverence  anil  due  esteem'  in  wliicli  a  man  holds 
himself  '  both  for  the  dignity  of  (lod's  image  ujion 
him  and  for  the  price  of  his  r<'dcm|ition  which, 
ho  thinks,  is  visibly  marked  uj>on  his  forehead,' 
making  him  account  '  himself  a  lit  person  to  do 
llic  noldest  and  godliest  deeds,  and  much  better 
worth  than  to  deject  and  defile,  with  such  a  debase- 


nionl,  and  such  a  pollution  as  sin  is,  himself  so 
highly  ransomed  and  ennobled  to  a  new  friendship 
and  iilial  relaticm  with  tiod  '  (ib.).  Such  a  <!oiii>ep- 
tion   of    Cliristian   conduct  as  springing   from   a 

Muan's  sense  of  his  own  worth,  a  worth  conferred 
by  God  from  the  beginning  anil  renewed  by  redemp- 
tion, is  as  characteristic  of  Milton,  nurtured  on  the 
Hible  but  nurtured  also  upon  the  classics,  as  it  is 
alien  to  tlie  general  trend  of  I'rotcstant  thought  In 
Milton's  England,  which  laid  more  stress  on  man's 
worthlcssness  than  on  his  worth,  and  appealed  less 

(do  shame  as  a  motive  than  to  fear  of  death  and  the 
judgment  to  come.  Hunyan  and  Milton  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  gulf ;  and  the  noble  temper  of 
Milton's  early  lines  On  Time  .shows  as  little  of 
Konsard's  or  Shakesjjeare's  regretful  sense  of 
the  ravages  of  'Time's  fell  hand'  as  of  such  a 
preacher  as  Donne's  awed  apprehension  of  the 
terror  ond  Jiia  ecstasy  of  the  Christian's  death. 
And  the  idea  of  a  Church  who.se  authoritj'  is  purely 
s]iiritual  is  even  more  remote  from  the  thought 
and  practice  of  I'resbyterianism  in  ]>o«  er  whether 
in  Geneva,  Holland,  or  Scotland.  It  was  not  to 
jjiomote  general  toleration  that  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  signed  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

Milton  was  quickly  made  aware  of  the  interval 
that  separated  him  from  the  Presbyterians  by  the 
publication  of  his  jiamidilets  on  divorce.  The 
opposition  which  they  excited  seems  to  have  taken 
him  by  surprise,  but  the  anger  which  followed 
was  intense  and  coloured  all  bis  subsequent 
thought.  Kei)elled  by  Protestant  orthodoxy  — 
though  he  maintained  strenuously  that  .some  of 
the  greatest  Protestant  di\'ines  were  on  his  side — 
he  was  driven  to  reconsider  the  whole  question  of 
orthodoxy  ;  and  he  set  out,  with  all  the  conhdenee 
of  Satan  voyaging  across  the  '  wild  abyss '  of 
chaos,  to  articulate  a  creed  for  him.self  in  tlic  dog- 
matic manner  of  Trent  and  Westminster.  The 
record  of  this  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  the  elaborate  De  Doctriim 
Christiana,  and,  finally,  in  Paradise  Lost  and 
Paradise  Rega  ined. 

.Two  principles  control  all  Milton's  findings. 
The  first  is  that  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  evei"y  ques- 
tion is  the  individual  reason  and  conscience  '  than 
wliii-h  God  only  is  greater.'  The  mind  of  each 
man  is  absolutely  free  to  try  all  things  and  hold 
fast  by  his  own  conclu.sions  uncontrolled  by  State 
or  Church.  This  liberty  is  '  the  fundamental 
privilege  of  the  Gosi)el,  the  new  birthright  of  every 
true  believer.  Christian  liberty '  (A  Treatise  of  Civil 
Poxoer,  etc.,  also  De  Doetrina  Christiana,  Dedi- 
catory Epistle).  No  one  could  assert  more  abso- 
lutely the  fundamental  juinciiileof  theUenaissance 
— the  emanciiiation  of  the  individual ;  and  Milton 
approaches  the  solution  of  each  question  in  the 
spirit  of  the  later  age  of  reason,  with  this  ditlerence 
that  he  acce])ts  as  a  fundamental  exjierience  not  to 
be  reasone<l  upon — more  than  one  can  reason  upon 
the  fact  of  an  external  world — the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  sin  and  of  redemption  and  regenera- 
tion through  (,'brist  as  .set  forth  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  directs  us  to  the  second  of  the  [uinciples  on 
which  Milton's  conclusions  rest.  The  final  .source 
of  all  saving  religious  knowledge  is  the  Bible.  It 
is  on  this  that  the  emanci|>ated  mind  must  exercise 
itself,  from  this  its  conclusions  must  be  drawn. 
Milton's  method,  therefore,  in  di.scu.ssing  every 
question  which  he  takes  up,  from  the  divinity  of 
(jlirist  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  twofold  wlieii 
the  subject  admits  of  both  linos  of  argument: 
firstly,  what  does  reason  dei  laie?— and  Milton  is  as 
conliilent  of  the  competem^e  of  a  priori  rea.soniiig 
on  political  and  social  questionsas  Jui.V  l.'iter  theorist 
of  revolution  ;  secondly,  what  ha.s  Sciipture  de- 
clared, to  what  conclusion   does  it   leu^l  us  when 
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different  passages  are  duly  compared  and  when  all 
are  interpreted  in  the  lij;ht  of  tlie  Christian  law  of 
charity,  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  'the  sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath  '  ? 
The  one  consideration  to  which  Milton  never  con- 
descends is  expedience,  the  ditticulties  and  tlie 
practical  means  of  obviating  these  revealed  by  ex- 
perience ;  he  has  none  of  Burke's  reverence  for 
'  prudence  constituted  as  the  god  of  this  lower 
world.' 

Milton's  polemical  pamphlets  are,  accordingly, 
a  bewildering  blend  of  ideal  reasonings,  high 
a  priori  principles  set  forth  in  glowing  and 
harmonious  but  elaborately  Latinized  periods ;  a 
pedantic,  at  times  eai>tious  and  wrong-headed, 
citation  and  cross-examination  of  Biblical  texts  ; 
truculent  polemic,  condescending  not  infrequently 
to  coarse  personal  abuse ;  and  withal  a  general 
absence  of  the  mellower  wisdom  that  proceeds 
from  experience  and  charity.  There  is  much  to 
inspire  and  delight  in  these  pages  burning  with 
fires  that  are  perhaps  not  yet  altogether  extinct 
but  in  general  have  died  down ;  there  is  little 
to  interest  the  statesman.  If  Milton's  pam- 
phlets yet  live,  it  is  as  eloquent  statements  of 
high  and  abstract  ideals,  to  ignore  which  alto- 
gether is  to  reduce  political  expedience  to  sheer 
opportunism. 

The  divorce  pamphlets  have  nothing  to  say  upon 
the  difficult  problems  of  children  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  family  and  the  State.  They  com- 
bine elevated  reflexions  on  the  ideal  significance 
of  marriage  as  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  carnal 
union  (regarded  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
-the  man)  with  a  tedious,  passionate,  wrong-headed 
attempt  to  reconcile  Christ's  prohibition  of  divorce 
'  but  for  adultery '  with  Moses'  permission.  God 
cannot  have  at  any  time  permitted  sin.  The  later 
command  cannot  have  been  intended,  therefore, 
to  annul  the  earlier,  but  merely  to  check  certain 
prevalent  alnises.  Milton  was  not  without  appre- 
hension of  the  fact  of  moral  and  religious  progress. 
He  went  beyond  the  English  I'rotestantism  of  his 
day  in  asserting  that  under  the  new  dispensation 
the  Mosaic  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial  law  had 
been  abolished.  But  the  new  law  was,  he  main- 
tained, a  law  of  liberty,  of  greater  responsibility 
because  of  gi'eater  freedom.  Suoli  a  rigid  law  of 
marriage  as  the  Churches  asserted  was  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  liberty  which  even  the  Law  had 
granted,  a  fresh  enslavement  of  the  spirit  to  the 
letter.  Looking  at  the  question  exclusively  from 
the  man's  point  of  view,  he  advanced  to  an  asser- 
tion of  divorce  as  the  private  concern  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  a  defence  of  polygamy  {De  Doitr. 
Christ,  i.  10). 

The  Areopagitica  was  an  overflow  from  the 
divorce  controver.sy,  and  is  a  magnificent  a  priori 
vindication  of  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
as  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  successful 
quest  of  truth.  The  practical  diiliculties  which 
have  beset  tlie  attempt  to  find  a  solution,  other 
than  a  compromise  varying  in  dili'erent  countries, 
laj'  outside  Milton's  ken  ;  nor  could  he  foresee  all 
the  evils  that  have  attended  the  freedom  allowed 
to  a  Chauvinist  or  a  commercial  press  to  deceive 
and  to  pervert. 

The  same  lofty  but  a  priori  idealism  combined 
with  exposition  of  texts  and  interchange  of  person- 
alities characterizes  the  pamphlets,  Latin  and 
English,  written  to  vindicate  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  and  those  on,  what  became  his 
favourite  themes,  an  unendowed  clergy  and  a 
universal  toleration  of  all  religious  bodies,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  excluded.  Of  the 
original  and  inalienable  rights  of  subjects  and  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  kings  Milton  writes 
with  all  the  passion  of  a  mind  nurtured  upon 


classical  republicanism  and  OT  history,  and  heated 
by  the  fires  of  civil  war  : 

'  There  caii  be  slain 
No  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable 
Thau  an  unjust  and  wicked  kin^ ' 

(Senei-a,  Here.  Ftir.  ttO'J,  tr.  in  The  Tenure 
of  Kiii'js  atid  Magistralf:^). 

The  doctrine  of  the  civil  contract  is  buttressed  by  '' 
precedents  from  the  turbulent  annals  of  Israel, 
the  early  history  of  the  Britons,  the  rebellions  in 
Scotland  and  Holland.  Of  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  problem,  as  Hobbes  saw  them,  of  the  fact 
that  somewhere  in  every  society  there  is  and  must 
be  an  authority  against  which  no  rights  can  be 
pleaded,  Milton  shows  no  suspicion.  He  was  at 
work  recasting  with  the  utmost  confidence  the 
government  of  England  at  the  moment  of  the 
Restoration.  His  S3'mpathies  were  aristocratic  :  / 
the  best  should  rule.  Of  the  difficulty  of  securing  I 
this  he  knows  nothing.  Hooker's  claim  for  a 
divine  sanction  attaching  to  usage  and  expedience 
is  spurned  by  Milton's  contempt  for  tradition, 
confidence  in  a  priori  reasoning,  and  conception  of 
the  Bible  as  the  sole  oracle  of  God,  of  authority  in 
all  fields  of  thought  and  experience.  His  Latin 
orations  and  English  iiamphlets  on  the  issue  be- 
tween parliament  and  king  made  noenduring  contri- 
bution to  the  political  thought  of  the  17th  century. 

Milton's  denunciation  of  an  endowed  clergy — a 
subject  on  which  he  found  himself  at  variance 
with  his  hero  Cromwell — and  his  claim  for  com- 
plete tolerance  of  all  religious  difl'erences  of 
opinion  were  the  natural  outcome  of  that  concep- 
tion of  the  purely  spiritual  character  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  with  -which  he  set  out,  of  his 
growing  dislike  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and 
their  claim  to  usurp  the  privileges  and  intolerance 
of  their  Anglican  predecessors,  and  of  the  purely 
individualistic  character  of  his  philosophical 
Christianity.  From  rejecting  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line and  authority  Milton  was  dri\en  onward  by  a 
ruthless  logic  to  the  denial  that  any  regard  is  due, 
in  religion  or  ethics,  to  the  collective  consciousness  «< 
of  Church  or  society.  Yet  without  such  collective 
consciousness,  however  imperfectly  developed,  is 
either  religion  or  morality  possible  ?  For  Milton 
every  man  is  his  own  Church  ;  his  creed  the  pro-  « 
duct  of  his  own  study  of  the  inspired  text.  The 
true  heretics  are  those  who  follow  a  Church  against 
their  conscience  and  their  convictions  based  on 
Scripture.  Congregations  of  like-minded  men, 
meeting  to  worship  together,  Milton  seems  to 
assume  there  will  always  be ;  but  for  the  service 
of  a  clergy,  except  to  teach  the  young  and  to 
exhort  the  careless,  there  is  no  need. 

*  If  men  be  not  all  their  life-time  under  a  teacher  to  learn 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  ethics  or  mathematics,  which  are  more 
ditticult — certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
Christian  knowledtje  that  men  should  sit  all  their  Ufe  long  at 
the  feet  of  a  pulpited  divine '  (The  likeliest  Means  to  remove 
Hirelings). 

Let  there  be  a  voluntary,  simple,  itinerant  clergy 
living  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  and  the  free- 
will ofi'erings  of  the  richer  congregations. 

This  conception  of  Christian  doctrine  as  some- 
thing as  definable  and  demonstrable  as  mathe- 
matics (but  easier  of  comprehension)  is  crucial  for 
a  right  apprehension  of  what  Milton  was  in 
quest  of  throughout  these  years  of  theological  and 
political  polemic — that  justification  of  God's  ways 
to  men  which  was  to  be  the  theme  of  his  great 
poem.  For  a  study  of  that  thought  as  finally  articu- 
lated we  must  go  to  the  De  Doctrina  Christiana. 
'  Joannes  Milton  An^lus  Universis  Christi  Ecclesiis 
Necnon  Omnibus  Fidem  Christianam  Ubicunque 
Gentium  Profitentibus '  are  the  dedicatory  words 
of  the  MS  in  which  was  set  down  the  creecl  of  the 
Church  of  John  Milton,  the  final  result  of  his  resolve 
to  have  done  with  traditions  and  definitions,  coun- 
cils and  assemblies,  and  to  formulate  for  himself. 
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from  a  stmly  '>f  tlie  text  of  Scripture,  a  complete 
and  ai  ticulat«  body  of  divinity  and  morality. 

Tlio  creed  so  formulatcil  is,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  at  variance  in  essential  respects  with 
the  creed  both  of  orthodox  Protestantism  and  of 
historical  Christianity.  Milt<m"s  faith  raiKht  be 
described  as  I'rotest^mt  Christianity  accommodated 
to  tlie  spirit  of  the  classical  Renaissance,  for  the 
points  on  which  Milton  stands  most  resolutely 
aloof  from  orthodox  Calvinist  Protestantism  are 
\,  just  those  in  which  the  latter  seemed  to  com- 
promise the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  Imman 
mind  which  the  Renaissance  had  re-asserted. 

In  this  respect  Milton's  Arianism,  though  the 
most  startling,  is  not  the  most  important  of  the 
dogmas  ^vhich  he  formulates.  Yet  it  reflects  tlie 
poet's  temperament,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
religious  tone  of  the  two  epics.  The  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  regarded  on  its  psvchological 
side  is  the  expression  of  the  transcendent  worth 
ascribed  by  the  Christian  consciousness  to  the 
personality  and  life  of  Jesus  ;  it  is  the  intellectujil 
exiircssion  of  a  passionate  devotion.  Milton's 
reverence  for  the  'author  and  finisher'  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  sincere  and  profound,  but  it  is 
not  animated  with  the  ardent  flame  of  love  which 
throbs  in  Dante's  Divinn  Commedin  or  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  or  Thomas  k  Kempis'  Muskn 
Ecclesiastica,  or  many  others  of  the  great  distinc- 
tively Christian  works  of  feeling  and  imagination. 
A  high  and  austere  monotheism  is  of  the  innermost 
texture  of  Milton's  soul. 

The  same  high,  not  to  say  proud,  soul  is  revealed 
in  Milton's  refusal  to  accept  the  Calvinist  doctrine 
of  predestination  and  the  complete  corruption  of 
man's  soul  after  the  Fall— his  refusal  to  sacrifice 
the  reality  of  human  freedom,  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  human  nature.  Predestination,  he  declares, 
extends  to  election  only,  not  to  reprobation.  It 
did  not  determine  man's  fall,  but  the  means  of  his 
redemption,  since  God  foresaw  that  of  his  own 
free  will  man  would  fall : 

'  For  man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies. 
And  easily  transg:ress  the  sole  command. 
Sole  i>lecl^e  of  his  obedience  :  so  will  fall 
He  and  Ins  faithless  progeny.    Whose  fault? 
Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have  ;  I  made  him  just  and  richt, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  thouu'h  free  t-o  fall ' 

(Paradise  Lust,  iii.  93  ft.). 

The  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  is  in  the  .same 
way  freely  oticred  to  all,  not  to  an  elect,  predestineil 
number.  To  all,  God  gives  grace,  'though  not  in 
equal  measureyet  sufficient  for  attaining  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  final  salvation  ' : 

*  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark 
^Vhat  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearta 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 
To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 
Though  but  endeavoured  with  sincere  intent. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut'  (»6.  188 flf.). 
Jlor  —  and    here    again     Milton     diverged    from 
orthodox    Protestantism — is    all    apprehension   of 
and  aspiration  after  good  extinguished  in  man  as 
a  result  of  the  Fall.     The  result,  indeed,  of  Adam's 
sin  is  not  only  guUt  but  spiritual  death,  which  is 
'the  ob.scuration  to  a  great  extent  of  that  right 
reason   which  enabled   man"  to'  discern   the  chief 
good,'  '  that  slavish  subjpction  to  sin  and  the  devil 
which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  death  of  the  will.' 
Yet  the  divine  image  in   man's  soul  is  not  wholly 
extinguished. 

'This  is  e\ideiit,  not  only  from  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of 
many  of  the  heathen,  manifested  Imth  in  words  and  deeds,  but 
also  from  what  is  said  Gen.  ix.  '2  tJif  dread  of  yon  shall  bf  upon 
every  b«a*t  nftlte  t^arth,  v.  6.  whoga sheddeth  man's  hloodhy  man 
Bhall  hU  blood  be  thfd ;  for  in  th'^  image  of  God  made  He  man. 
These  vestiges  of  ori^nal  excellence  are  visible,  first,  in  the 
understanding.  P«.  xix.  I  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God^ ; 
which  could  not  be  if  man  were  incapable  of  hearing  their 
voica.  .  .  .  Nor.  secondly,  is  the  liberty  of  the  will  entirely 
destroyed  •  (D«  Doetr.  Christ,  i.  12  (Sumner's  tr.)). 

Man  retains  sufficient  liberty  at  least  to  en- 


deavour after  righteousness,  at  least  to  make  him 
responsible  for  his  sins,  though  its  power  is  so 
small  as  to  atVord  liiiu  no  subject  for  boasting. 

In  aceordanee  xvitli  the  same  liigh  reganl  for  the 
will,  for  conduct  as  the  test  of  a  living  religion, 
Milton  refuses  t<i  accept  the  orthodox  distinction 
of  faith  and  works  and  the  ascription  of  justifica- 
tion to  the  former  alone.  In  the  text  'A  man 
is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  ' 
(Ro  3**),  he  insists  that  stre.ss  must  be  laid  on  tlie 
words  'of  the  law.' 

'  For  Paul  docs  not  say  simply  that  a  man  is  justified  without 
works,  but  without  the  works  of  the  law ;  nor  yet  by  faith 
alone,  but  "  hv  faith  which  worketh  by  love,"  Gal.  v.  G.  Faith 
has  its  own  w-orks  which  may  be  different  from  the  works  of 
the  law.  We  are  Justified  therefore  by  faith,  but  by  a  living 
not  a  dead  faith  ;  and  that  faith  alone  which  acts  is  accounted 
living.  James  ii.  17.  20.  2G'  (lA.  i.  22). 
The  same  spirit  makes  Milton  assert  more  com- 
pletely than  the  Westminster  Confession  the 
liberty  of  the  Christian  under  the  new  ilispensa- 
tion.  It  is  not  the  ceremonial  law  alone  tliat  is 
abolished,  but  the  entire  Mosaic  law,  inclurling 
the  Decalogue  {ib.  i.  26  f.),  the  place  of  which  is 
taken  by  a  higher  law  '  ^^Titten  not  in  tables  of 
stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,'  the  law 
of  love  given  in  our  Lord's  words,  '  Thou  sbalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind  ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself '  (Lk  10-'').  In 
the  Decalogue  is  included  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment {ib.  i.  10,  ii.  7),  on  which  English  Puritanism 
laid  so  much  stress.      In  his  first  pamphlet  Milton 


God's  law,  and  even  our  reason,  hath  consecrated.' 
But  in  The  likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings, 
'the  seventh  day  is  not  moral,  but  a  convenient 
recourse  of  worship  in  fit  season,  whether  seventh 
or  other  number.'  Our  rigid  observance  is  an  un- 
necessary cause  of  separation  from  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent.  The  argument  (e.g., 
of  the  Westminster  Confession)  that  the  Jewish 
law  of  the  Sabbath  bad  been  transferred  intact  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  invalid  (De  Doetr. 
Christ,  ii.  7). 

•  Under  the  gospel  no  one  day  is  appointed  for  divine  worship 
in  preference  to  another,  except  such  as  the  church  may  set 
apart  of  its  own  authority  for  the  voluntaru  assembling  of  its 
members,  wherein,  relinquishing  all  worldly  allairs,  we  may 
dedicate  ourselves  wholly  to  religious  services  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  duties  of  charity '  (ib.). 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  important  divergences 
of  Milton's  creed  from  the  creed  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  around  him.  Of  this  creed  Paradise 
Lost  and  Paradi.fe  Regained  are  the  poetical 
setting  forth.  Like  the  Dirina  Commcdia,  the 
Paradue  Lost  is  not  primarily  an  epic,  but  a 
didactic  exposition  of  a  theological  creed  ;  and,  as 
all  the  details  of  Dante's  creed  may  be  discovered 
in  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  so  Milton's 
conception  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  angels  and^ 
devils  is  that  which  he  has  set  down  more  drily 
in  the  De  Doctrina  ;  and  the  purpose  which  Milton 
declares  he  has  in  view — 

'  To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men ' — 
is  theologically  conceived.  His  poem  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  heart  and  the  imagination  to 
truths  already  accepted.  It  is  a  restatement  in 
poetic  form  of  these  doctrines  in  such  a  way  as  will 
finally  justify  God  and  indict  man.  'Therefore  thou 
art  inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art^hat 
judge.st'(Ro2'). 

Looked  at  steadily  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
cannot  justly  be  said  tb.at  Par'irl).ie  f.o.it  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  Dirinn  t^'ommrdin  or  the  De 
Nfitura  of  Lucretius.  Take  aw.ay  from  either  of 
these  poema  the  high  purpose  that  shines  through 
them,  and  half  their  Ijeauty  is  gone.  It  is  its 
symbolic,  mystic  character  that  gives  sublimity  to 
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every  detail  uf  Dante's  heaven  and  hell.  Few  to- 
day read  Prtvculise,  Lost  with  any  desire  to  discover 
Milton's  creed,  or,  if  tliey  do,  will  accept  with  any 
conviction,  any  such  willing  suspension  of  criticism 
as  it  is  the  function  of  poetry  to  beget,  his  justifi- 
cation of  God's  way  to  men,  this  stern  and  harsh 
rendering  of  Paul's  'as  in  Adam  all  died.'  The 
time  is  past  in  which  Milton's  poem  was  read 
almost  as  if  it  were  the  Bible  itself,  the  poetic 
presentation  of  those  momentous  events  as  if  they 
actually  occurred,  to  judge  of  the  justice  or  in- 
justice of  which  was  forbidden.  Now  we  can  see 
that  the  epic  form  and  the  spiritual  intention  of 
the  poem  are  not  capable  of  being  harmonized. 
The  poem  is  held  together  from  the  first  line  to 
the  last  by  tlie  miracle  of  Milton's  style — a  veritable 
'cloth  of  gold'  encrusted  with  all  the  barbaric 
spoil  of  his  multifarious  learning— and  by  the 
miracle  of  his  verse  harmonies.  But,  when  We 
look  beneath  this  dazzling  surface,  we  see  that  the 
unity  is  not  so  complete  as  we  imagined,  that  a 
magnificent  epic  story  is  troubled  and  rendered 
abortive  by  the  cramping  theological  purpose.  All 
that  is  greatest  in  Pamdise  Lost  is  the  product  of 
Milton's  creative,  mythopceic  faculty  working  as 
freely  on  the  scanty  material  of  Biblical  record 
.and  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  did  Homer  or  any 
primitive  poet  when  shaping  and  embroidering 
popular  myths.  But  tlie  result  has  nothing  in  it 
that  is  essentially  Christian.  The  splendid  scenes 
of  the  opening  books — Satan  and  his  companions 
debating  in  hell,  Satan  voyaging  through  chaos  or 
descending  through  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  first 
freshness  of  their  creation,  the  scenes  in  Eden,  the 
wars  in  heaven — these  might  be  fragments  from 
the  primitive  myths  of  some  forgotten  religion, 
and  perhaps  nowadays  we  should  read  them  with 
greater  and  less  troubled  interest  if  we  might  do 
so  without  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  our  own 
religiou.s  traditions  and  feelings,  without  having  to 
ask  ourselves  '  Is  this  our  God  ?  Is  this  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity  ?'  For,  as  Milton  approaches 
ifis  proper  theme,  in  the  theological  disquisition  in 
heaven,  in  the  story  of  the  Temptation  and  what 
follows,  we  cannot  but  feel,  despite  frequent  beau- 
ties, a  steady  subsidence  of  the  creative  power  of 
the  opening  ;  tlie  didactic  displaces  the  epic  poem. 
The  magnificent  promise  of  the  opening  books 
seems  to  be  unfulfilled.  The  great  characters  there 
brought  upon  the  stage  achieve  nothing.  Even 
the  Satan  of  the  Temptation  strikes  us  as  not  quite 
the  Satan  of  the  first  and  second  books,  of  whose 
dauntless,  passionate  soul  we  should  have  expected 
some  action  larger,  more  magnificent,  than  this 
rather  over-elaborately  treated  temptation  of  a  not 
too  wise  woman.  The  simple  Bible  story  will  not 
adapt  itself  to  the  classical  epic  treatment.  The 
large,  creative  movement  of  the  earlier  episodes 
is  lost  as  the  poet  feels  himself  confined  by  the 
original  story  and  the  didactic  purpose. 

The  harmonizing  of  story  and  didactic  is  better 
achieved  in  Paradise  Regained,  Milton's  epic  on  the 
'brief  model'  of  the  hook  of  Job;  but  it  is  so  because 
the  didactic  and  argumentative  strain  is,  as  in  Job, 
dominant  throughout.  The  poem  is  a  finely  ^vrought 
presentation  of  Milton's  ideal  Christian  virtues, 
obedience,  temperance,  and  the  scorn  of  worldly 
glory.  But,  beautiful  poem  as  it  is,  austere  in 
spirit  and  chaste  yet  rich  in  texture,  there  is  none 
of  the  wonderful  creative  power  of  the  great  epi- 
sodes and  characters  in  the  longer  poem  ;  and  its 
austerity  of  tone  marks  its  limits  as  a  religious 
poem,  forobei'  ^nce,  temperance,  and  unworldliness 
are  Christian  virtues  only  as  they  flow  from  or 
lead  to  charity,  and  but  little  of  the  radiance  of 
Christian  love  illumines  and  warms  this  severe 
and  stately  poem. 

The  passion  which  sleeps  under  Milton's  austerest 


lines  flowed  forth  like  a  flood  of  lava  in  the  work 
which  closed  his  career.  Samson  Agonistes  has  the 
rare  interest  and  beauty  of  the  personal  passages 
in  T^tjcidas  and  Paradise  Lost.  Unfettered  by 
Scriptural  details  or  didactic  purpose,  Milton  pours 
into  the  artificial  mould  of  classical  trageily  all  the 
passionate  feeling  with  which  he  re\iewed  the 
course  of  his  own  life  and  the  hi»tor3-  of  the  cause 
with  which  he  had  identified  himself  so  whole- 
heartedly. The  never-closed  wound  of  his  first 
marriage,  the  loss  of  his  sight,  the  defeat  of  the 
high  hopes  which  he  had  conceived  for  his  country 
as  a  chosen  people,  a  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  the 
triumph  of  the  hated  prelates  and  the  despised 
'sons 
Of  Belial  flown  with  insolence  and  wine  ' — 

all  found  utterance  in  the  severely  moulded  lines 
and  choruses  of  this  tragedy,  not  a  lament,  as 
Treitschke  called  it,  but  the  last  utterance  of 
Milton's  indomitable  will,  that  unshakable  self- 
confidence  fl  Inch  he  called  faith  in  God — a  fitting- 
close  to  the  career  of  the  loftiest  soul  among 
English  poets : 

*  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  finish'd 
A  life  heroic'  {Samson  Agunistes^  1709 ff.). 

Of  Milton's  supreme  greatness  as  a  poet  there 
is  no  question.  In  sustained  loftiness  of  soul, 
elaborate  magnificence  of  language,  and  mastery 
of  varied  cadences  he  has  no  superior.  His  works 
have  become  the  touchstone  of  poetic  taste,  for, 
unless  a  reader  has  an  ear  and  taste  for  the  technique 
and  music  of  poetry,  he  may  not  find  much  to 
attract  him  in  Milton  ;  if  he  does,  he  will  find  end- 
less delight.  To  the  question  whether  he  is  also 
to  be  considered  a  great  Christian  poet  a  more 
modified  answer  must  be  given.  A  study  of  his 
articulated  creed  bears  out  the  impression  com- 
municated by  his  poetry  that  Milton's  was  not  an 
anima  naturalitcr  Christiana.  His  was  rather 
the  soul  of  an  ancient  Stoic,  blended  with  that  of 
a  Jewish  prophet,  which  had  accepted  with  con- 
viction the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion. The  spirit  of  his  poetry  wants  two  of  the 
most  distinctively  Christian  notes — humility  and 
love.  Milton's  soul  was  as  proud  as  Dante  s ;  he 
was  less  conscious  of  the  failing  (Purg.  xiii.  186  fi'.). 
It  is  the  absence  in  all  his  poetry  of  the  note  of 
passionate  self-surrender  to  the  love  of  Christ  that 
separates  him,  not  only  from  Dante,  but  from  a 
Puritan  like  Bunyan,  an  Anglican  like  Herbert, 
a  Roman  like  Crashaw  and  Vondel,  among  his 
contemporaries.  It  was  on  another  side  that 
Christianity  claimed  Milton.  His  work  begins 
and  ends  iu  the  idea  of  liberty  and  its  correlative 
duty,  human  freedom  and  the  responsibility  that 
it  carries  with  it  of  living 

'  As  ever  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye.' 
God  is,  for  Milton,  indeed  the  great  Taskmaster, 
but  he  rejoices  in  the  tasks  ;  '  the  victories  of  the 
conscience  are  gained  by  the  commanding  charm 
which  all  the  severe  and  restrictive  virtues  have 
for  him'  (Emerson,  in  North  Amer.  Review,  xlvii. 
[1838]  65) ;  for  Milton  freedom  is  obedience  in  the 
highest  and  hardest  tasks.  To  restore  this  freedom 
is  the  great  service  of  Christianity,  the  fruit  of 
Christ's  perfect  obedience  and  the  regenerating 
work  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  Christianity  alone  is 
perfect  liberty,  a  liberty  that  no  human  authority. 
Church  or  State,  may  limit.  Milton,  with  all  his 
defects,  is  an  ethical  and  religious  poet  because  of 
the  conviction  which  his  poetry  imparts  that,  in 
the  words  of  a  recent  French  writer, 

'God  is  for  Milton  the  all  in  all  of  life.  There  is  no  more 
terrible  evU  than  sin  which  separates  us  from  God  ;  there  is  no 
more  subUme  mystery  than  the  Redemption  which  reconciles  us 
to  God'  (P.  Chaiivet,  La  Religion  de  Milton,  Paris,  1009,  p.  241). 

All  his  acts  and  writings  were  inspired  by  his 
desire  that  tlie  Kingdom  of  God  might  come  on 
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earth,  be  it  that  liis  conception  of  that  Kingdom 
was  in  some  way  maimed  and  incomplete,  that  it 
was  not  always  given  him  to  distinguish  between 
his  own  will  and  God's  : 

'O,  may  wo  soon  a^ain  renew  that  song. 
And  keep  in  tune  witli  Heaven,  till  God  ere  long 
To  His  celestial  conBort  us  unite, 
To  live  with  Him,  and  sing  in  endless  mom  o(  light  I' 

(/!(  o  Solemn  ilusic,  269.). 
LiTBRATURB.  —  i.  EttiTloxs.  —  Edd.  Of  Milton's  poem8  are 
numerous,  but  a  really  good  annotated  ed.  has  yet  to  be  made. 
T.  Newton's  ed.  (London,  1749-.'J'2)  is  still  valuable  because  of 
its  collection  of  clasj^ical  sources.  Of  later  edd.  mention  may 
l>e  made  of  D.  Massou'a  (London,  1874)  and  W.  Aldia  Writ,'hfs 
(Oambridfre,  1903).  Collected  edd.  of  the  pro.'ie  works  are  .1. 
Toland'a  (Ajnsterdani,  1098),  T.  Birch's  (London.  17:i8,  1763). 
and  J.  A.  .St.  John's  (Uohn's  Liliraries,  1836).  Some  of  the 
pamphlets— e. (7.,  Areopctf/itica — have  been  edited  separately. 

ii.  CHITICISM. — Tlie  criticism  of  Milton  begins  with  Dryden's 
epigram  and  includes  J.  Addison,  T/if  Spectator,  Dec.  1711- 
May  1712;  S.  Johnson.  Liven  of  the  I'uetn,  London,  1778-81  ; 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  lAferari/  Remains,  do.  ls:it)-39.  Seven 
Leetiires,  Ao.  l&iiti ;  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Kasiti/g,  do.  1864  (the  essays  on  'Milton'  apjieared  in  the 
Kdinburijh  Review,  1826,  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  by 
C.  R.  Sumnerof  the  newly-discovered  De  Doctrina  Christiana, 
Cambrid^'e,  1826) ;  R.  W.  Emerson,  'Milton,'  Xnr'h  Ainer.  Itcv 
xlvii.  [183$J  50  ff.  ;  W.  S.  Landor,  hnafjinart/  Conversations, 
London,  1S46;  T.  De  Quincey,  Collected  Works,  do.  1863, 
vols,  vi.,  X.  ;  E.  H.  A.  Scherer,  fUudes  critiques  de  litterature, 
Paris,  1870;  H.  von  Treitschke,  Historisehe  und  politisclie 
Aufsiitze^,  Leipzig,  1S66 ;  J.  R.  Lowell,  Anionij  viij  Books, 
Boston,  1876 ;  Matthew  Arnold,  Mixed  Kssat/s,  do.  1879, 
Essays  in  Criticism,  2nd  ser.,  do.  1888;  Mark  Pattison, 
Milton  (Knglish  Men  o/  Letters),  London,  1879 ;  T.  H.  Ward, 
English  I'oets,  do.  1S80  ;  E.  Dowden.  Transcripts  and  Studies, 
do.  ISSS ;  R.  Garnett,  Life  a/  John  Milton,  do.  1890  ;  W. 
Raleigh,  Mitlon,  do.  1900.  H.  J.  C.  GkIERSON. 

'MlMAii/lSA.—3Ih»ai'nsd  in  Sanskrit  signifies 
'  investigation,'  'e.\iilanation.'  The  word  is  usually 
emplojed  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  six  systems  of 
philosophy  reco;,'nized  as  orthodox  by  the  Brah- 
nians.  The  Mimamsa  system  is  most  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Vedanta  (see  art.  Vedanta)  ;  for 
in  them  both  the  subjects  of  ancient  Indian  specu- 
lation which  meet  us  in  the  Brahmanas  and 
Upanisads  are  methodically  developed. 

The  two  systems  form  a  connected  whole  in  the 
sense  that  the  Mimamsa  comprises  the  ritualistic 
doctrine  of  works,  the  Vedanta  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  knowledge.  Each,  while  limited  to 
its  own  sphere,  makes  reference  also  to  the  other, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  received 
a  literary  form  at  the  same  time.  It  is  due  chiefly 
to  this  close  connexion  with  the  Vedanta  doc- 
trine, and  in  the  second  place  probably  to  the  form 
into  M'hich  it  h.as  been  cast,  thai  the  Mimaiiisa 
has  found  a  place  in  Iiidi.i  ,amon^  tlie  philosophi- 
cal systems;  for  with  philosophy  its  particular 
Bubiect- matter  has  nothing  to  do. 

Minian'isii  as  a  name  of  the  ritualistic  system  is 
an  .abbreviation  of  Pumi-  or  Kanna-mlmai'iisCt, 
'  first  explanation,'  or  '  exjilanation  of  the  function 
of  work.'  These  names  are  explained  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  system  with  the  Vedanta,  which  on 
its  side  is  termed  Uttara-  or  Brrthma-mhnanisd, 
'second  explan.ation' or 'explanation  of  the  All- 
Soul,'  also  SCirirnka-mtmuth.su,  '  ex])lanation  of 
the  incarn.ation '  (of  Bralima).  The  oldest  and 
most  important  text-book  of  the  Miiuaihsa  is  the 
Mtmniiisudarhinit  of  Jainiini.  H.  Jacobi  places 
the  com|josition  of  this  work  (ami  the  contemporary 
completion  of  the  Vedanta-  or  lirahma-siltras)  be- 
tween c.  A.D.  200  and  450  (JAUS  xxxi.  [1911]  1  li'.). 

The  aim  of  the  Mimaihsa  is  to  give  rules  for  the 
correct  interpretation  of  those  Vedic  texts  whose 
Bubject  is  the  Brfihm.anical  ritual.  Since  these 
texts  contain  in  great  parts  an  imperfect  and 
obscure  description  of  the  ceremonies,  and,  besides, 
are  interspersed  at  every  step  with  speculations 
on  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  separate  acts  and 
implements,  the  a8.si8tance  of  rules  was,  in  fact, 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sacrificer,  who  be- 
lieved that  lie  had  to  dread  the  most  serious  con- 


sequences from  the  least  mistake  in  ceremonial 
observance.  The  Miniariisa  oilers  a  solution  of  all 
doubts  which  might  present  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  details  of  the  sacrifice,  and  also 
professes  to  remove  the  discrejiancies  which  are 
actually  foimd  in  the  Vedic  texts.  These  last, 
however,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Mimamsa, 
are  in  every  instance  only  apparent.  The  system, 
moreover,  discusses  at  the  same  time  the  rewards 
which  are  oilered  for  the  correct  performance  of 
the  sacrifice ;  so  that  the  Miiiiaiiisa  is  .a  com- 
pendium of  the  special  theology  of  the  Brahmans. 

The  Miiiianisa  does  not  recognize  the  I'xistence 
of  (iod.  Nevertheless  this  fact  interferes  as 
little  here  as  in  the  Sankhja  and  the  other 
systems  \\\t\\  belief  in  the  supernatural  beings  of 
the  popular  Indian  faith.  If  we  ask  on  wliat 
authority  the  instruction  given  with  regai'd  to  the 
sacrifice  and  it:  ionsequences  rests,  the  Miiiianisa 
answers  that  the  Veda  needs  no  authority,  hut  is 
eternal  and  uncreated  ;  and  that  its  revel.ation 
concerns  only  things  existing  from  eternity,  and 
self-evident.  This  conviction  is  in  India  main- 
tained with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  is  strangely 
opposed  to  the  entirely  personal  wishes,  for  the 
most  jtart  quite  worldly,  which  were  continually 
presented  to  the  gods  by  the  authors  of  the  ancient 
Vedic  hymns.  In  reality  the  teachers  of  the 
Mimaihsa  associate  the  word  Veda  less  with  these 
ancient  hymns  than  with  the  ritualistic  texts  of 
the  second  period  of  Vedic  literature,  in  which  the 
individuality  of  the  authors  is  not  so  prominent. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  form  in 
which  the  Mimaiiisa  is  presented  ni.'iy  have  con- 
tributed towards  its  being  regarded,  in  siiite  of  its 
essentially  unphilosophical  character,  as  a  sjsteni 
on  a  level  witli  the  other  five  systems  of  Indian 
philo.sophy.  Vox  the  contents  of  the  Veda  are 
here  classified  under  definite  categories,  and  every 
subject  of  investigation  is  explained  according  to 
a  method  which  represents  already  a  high  degree 
of  logical  skill  in  arrangement.  'I'liis  methodiial 
and  established  scheme,  which  the  other  schools 
also  adopt  as  their  standard,  contains  the  following 
five  divisions:  (1)  the  proposition,  (2)  the  doubt 
as  to  its  correctness,  (3)  the  erroneous  method  of 
treating  the  question,  (4)  the  refutation  of  the 
erroneous  method  by  the  true  argument,  (.5)  the 
result  of  the  investigation.  Occasionally  .also,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  special  doctrines  of 
the  Miniaiiisa,  questions  of  philosophical  import 
are  discussed.  Ihis  is  true  especially  of  the  pro- 
position th.at  sounds  and  therefore  words  are 
eternal,  and  likewise  the  connexion  of  words  with 
their  meaning.  On  the  basis  of  this  theory  the 
Mimariisa  teaches  that  the  relation  of  word  and 
meaning  is  not  dependent  on  general  agreement, 
but  that  the  meaning  is  naturally  inherent  in  the 
word.  The  Mimaiii.sa  was  compelled  to  jiropound 
this  theory  in  order  to  protect  the  V'eda  from  the 
suspicion  of  fallibility  which  attaches  to  all  human 
works.  If  the  Veda  were  to  be  regarded  not  as  a 
collection  of  books  composed  or  inspired,  but  as 
something  uncreated,  existing  indi'iiendently  from 
eternity,  then  the  connexion  of  the  words  of  which 
the  Veda  is  composc<i,  with  their  meaning,  could 
not  be  the  result  of  human  activity ;  but  the 
words,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  sounds  that  form 
the  words,  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity — 
a  view  wliich  could  ha\e  held  sway  only  within 
the  narrow  horizon  of  a  .school  to  which  one  lan- 
guage alone  was  known. 

LiTKRATCRK. — M imiiiiistidariat,ia,  ed.  Mahesachandra  Nyilya- 
ratna,  Calcutta,  lM73-8!t ;  Arthnsoiifjraha,  ed.  G.  Thibaut, 
Benares,  1S82,  Introductory  llcmnrks  ;  A.  Barth,  Helitiion-s  oj 
/ji,ftV(3,  London,  1.S91 ;  F.  Max  Miiller,  Six  Stistems  of  Indian 
Philosophy,  do.  1899,  ch.  v.  ;  ."^nrva-darSana-saiiaraha,  tr. 
E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E.  Oough,  2nd  ed.,  do.  1894,  ch.  xV\. 

It.  Gakbe. 
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MIND. — Questions  of  empirical  psychology  and 
of  the  relations  between  body  and  mind  are  dis- 
cussed in  other  articles  (see  Body,  Body  and 
Mind,  Brain  and  Mind).  The  present  article 
must  be  limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  niiiid.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  position 
which  these  problems  occupy  in  philosophy,  as  well 
as  in  the  study  of  ethical  and  religious  problems, 
it  is  advisable,  first  of  all,  to  make  explicit  some 
of  the  epistemological  problems  which  especially 
confront  the  student  of  the  nature  of  mind  ;  and, 
in  order  to  do  this,  we  must,  in  view  of  numerous 
traditional  complications  which  beset  the  theory 
of  the  knowledge  of  mind,  open  our  discussion  with 
some  general  statements  concerning  the  nature  of 
problems  of  knowledge. 

Tlie  historj-  of  epistemology  has  been  dominated 
by  a  well-known  contrast  between  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  namely,  perceptual  knowledge  and 
conceptual  knowledge.  Tliis  dual  contrast  seems 
insufficient  to  supply  us  \\'ith  a  basis  for  a  really 
adequate  classihcation  of  tlie  fundamental  types 
of  knowledge.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article 
to  base  the  whole  discussion  upon  a  threefold 
classification  of  knowledge.  Having  begun  with 
this  threefold  classification  and  briefly  illustrated 
it,  we  shall  go  on  to  apply  it  to  the  special  problems 
whicli  we  have  to  face  in  dealing  with  mind.  We 
shall  then  consider  in  some  detail  what  kinds  of 
mental  facts  correspond  to  the  three  different  kinds 
of  knowledge  thus  defined.  In  conclusion,  we  shall 
deal  with  some  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 
in  the  light  of  tlie  previous  discussion. 

I.  Perception  and  conception  as  fundamental 
cognitive  processes. — A  careful  study  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  knowledge,  whether  these  occur  in  the 
work  of  science  or  in  the  efforts  of  common  sense 
to  obtain  knowledge,  shows  us  three,  and  onlj' 
three,  fimdamental  processes  which  are  present  in 
every  developed  cognitive  activitj'  and  interwoven 
in  more  or  less  complicated  fashion.  Of  these  two 
have  been  recognized  throughout  the  history  of 
science  and  philosophy,  and  their  familiar  contrast 
has  dominated  epistemology.  The  third,  although 
familiar  and  often  more  or  less  explicitly  mentioned, 
was  first  distinguished  w  ith  sharpness,  for  epistemo- 
logical purposes,  by  the  American  logician,  Charles 
Peirce.  We  shall  speak  first  of  the  two  well-known 
types  of  cognitive  process,  perception  and  con- 
ception. 

The  name  '  perception '  is  used  in  psychologj' 
with  special  reference  to  the  perceptions  of  the 
various  senses.  We  are  here  mterested  only  in 
the  most  general  characteristics  of  perception. 
William  James  has  used,  for  what  is  here  called 
perception,  the  term  '  knowledge  of  acquaintance.' 
He  distinguishes  '  knowledge  of  acquaintance ' 
from  '  knowledge  about.'  In  the  simplest  possible 
case  one  who  listens  to  music  has  '  knowledge  of 
acquaintance '  with  the  music ;  the  musician  who 
listens  in  the  light  of  his  professional  knowledge 
has  not  only  '  knowledge  of  acquaintance,'  but  also 
'  knowledge  about ' ;  he  recognizes  what  changes  of 
key  take  place  and  v.hat  rules  of  harmony  are 
illustrated.  A  deaf  man  who  has  learned  about 
the  nature  of  music  through  other  people,  in  so  far 
as  they  can  tell  him  about  it,  but  who  has  never 
heard  music,  has  no  'knowledge  of  acquaintance,' 
but  is  limited  to  '  knowledge  about.'  '  Knowledge 
of  acquaintance '  is  also  sometimes  called  '  immedi- 
ate knowledge.'  In  the  actual  cognitive  process  of 
the  individual  human  being  it  never  occurs  quite 
alone,  since,  when  we  know  something  perceptu- 
ally or  by  acquaintance,  we  also  always  ha\e  more 
or  less  'mediate'  knowledge,  i.e.,  one  who  listens 


to  music,  but  who  also  considers  the  person  of  the 
artist,  the  relation  of  the  music  to  the  programme, 
tlie  name  of  the  composer,  or  the  place  of  this  ex- 
perience in  his  own  life,  has  in  his  knowledge  that 
which  is  more  than  the  immediate  hearing  of  the 
music. 

'  Knowledge  about '  includes,  on  occasion,  mental 
processes  which  may  vary  very  widely  and  which 
may  be  mingled  with  '  knowledge  of  acqup.intance' 
in  ways  which  are  far  too  complex  to  analyze  here. 
But  '  knowledge  about '  is  especially  opposed  to 
'  knowledge  of  acquaintance'  in  one  class  of  cases 
which  need  to  be  emphasized  through  the  use  of  a 
special  name.  We  may  name  that  class  by  calling 
the  kind  of  knowledge  involved  in  it  by  the  name 
aheady  used,  '  conceptual  knowledge.'  Conceptual 
knowledge  is  knowledge  of  universals,  of  relations, 
or  of  other  such  '  abstract'  objects.  'The  Socratic- 
Platonic  theory  of  knowledge  called  attention  from 
its  very  beginning  to  universals  and  relations,  and 
consequently  made  this  type  of  knowledge  speci- 
ally prominent. 

No  doubt,  even  if  one  is  disposed  to  cling  to  this 
merely  dual  classification  of  knowledge,  one  may 
well  question  whether  all  knowledge  which  is  not 
merely  '  knowledge  of  acquaintance  '  is  of  the  grade 
of  conceptual  knowledge.  For  there  is  much 
'knowledge  about'  concerning  which  we  should 
all  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  knowleilge  of  universals. 
Socrates  himself,  in  his  efibrt  to  define  the  know- 
ledge of  universals,  met  at  the  start  with  the  fact 
that  much  of  our  knowledge  of  universals  is  con- 
fused and  inarticulate.  But  if,  for  tlie  moment, 
we  neglect  the  intermediate  cognitive  states  in 
which  we  more  or  less  mingle  '  knowledge  of  ac- 
quaintance '  and  conceptual  knowledge,  or  possess 
conceptual  knowledge  in  imperfect  degrees  of  de- 
velopment, we  may  readily  admit  that  this  tradi- 
tional dual  classification  of  cognitive  states  is  suffi- 
cient to  call  attention  to  a  distinction  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  both  for  empirical  science 
and  for  metaphysics. 

WhUe  the  distinction  between  perceptual  and 
conceptual  knowledge  is  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  distinction  betw  een  the  deductive 
and  the  inductive  methods  in  the  sciences,  the 
classification  of  these  two  modes  of  cognition  does 
not  of  itself  suffice  to  determine  what  constitutes 
the  diflerence  between  inductive  and  deductive 
science.  When  we  have  clear  and  accurate  concep- 
tual knowledge,  we  are  in  general  prepared  to  under- 
fake  scientific  processes  that  in  the  case  of  fur- 
ther development  will  involve  deductive  methods. 
Thus,  in  particular,  a  conceptual  knowledge  of 
universals  leads,  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  to 
the  assertion  of  propositions.  Some  of  these  pro- 
positions may  appear  at  tlie  outset  of  a  science  as 
axioms  {q.v.).  Whether  accepted  as  necessarily 
true  or  used  merely  as  hypotheses,  these  proposi- 
tions, either  alone  or  in  combination,  may,  and  in 
the  mathematical  sciences  do,  form  the  starting- 
point  for  a  system  of  rational  deductions.  The 
type  of  knowledge  involved  in  this  deductive  pro- 
cess will  be,  in  the  main,  the  conceptual  type.  In 
what  sense  and  to  what  degree  a  '  knowledge  of 
acquaintance '  enters  into  a  process  of  mathematical 
reasoning  we  have  not  here  to  consider.  All  will 
admit  that  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  dominates 
such  a  deductive  process  is  '  abstract,'  is  concerned 
in  reaching  results  which  are  true  about  the  pro- 
positions that  themselves  form  the  premisses  of  the 
deduction.  And  so  our  knowledge  concerning 
numbers,  the  operations  of  a  mathematical  science, 
and  similar  cases  form  exceptionally  good  instances 
of  what  characterizes  conceptual  knowledge  in  its 
exact  and  developed  form. 

In  the  inductive  u.se  of  scientific  methods  we 
find  a  more  complicated  union  of  the  perceptual 
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ami  the  conceiitual  typos  of  knowledge.  When  a 
hypothesis,  such  as  Newton's  formula  for  giavita- 
tion,  or  Galileo's  hypothesis  i;on<crninK  the  laws 
of  lallinj;  bodies,  is  stated,  the  type  of  know- 
ledf;e  involved  in  formulating  and  in  understanding 
the  hy))othcsis  is  prevailingly  conceptual.  When 
the  hyi)othesis  is  tested  by  comparing  the  predic- 
tions based  upon  it  with  experience,  the  test  in- 
volves appealing  at  some  point  to  perceptual  know- 
ledge, or  'knowledge  of  acquaintance.'  The 
proces.ses  of  experiment  used  in  an  inductive 
science  might  seem  to  be  typical  eases  of  processes 
involving  perceptual  knowledge.  And  experiments 
unquestionably  do  involve  such  knowledge.  But 
an  experiment  reveals  a  truth,  because  it  brings 
concepts  and  percepts  info  some  sort  of  active 
synthesis.  Upon  such  active  synthesis  depends 
the  process  of  validation  wliich  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  dehnition  of  truth  used  by  recent  prag- 
matists  (see  Error  .\ni)  Truth). 

In  so  far  as  we  insist  upon  this  dual  classification 
of  fund.amental  processes  of  cognition,  the  ques- 
tions which  most  come  to  our  notice,  regarding 
both  knowledge  and  its  objects,  concern  (1)  the 
relative  value  of  these  two  cognitive  processes,  and 
(2)  the  degree  to  which,  in  our  actual  cognitive 
processes,  or  in  ideal  cognitive  processes  (such  as 
we  may  ascribe  to  beings  of  some  higher  order 
than  ours),  the  two  can  ever  be  separated.  These 
two  questions  have  proved  especially  momentous 
for  the  theory  both  of  knowledge  and  of  reality. 

(1)  Reg.arding  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
fundamental  types  of  cognition,  Plato,  as  is  well 
known,  held  that  conceptual  knowledge  is  the 
ideal  tj'pe,  the  right  result  an  expression  of  reason. 
Conceptual  knowledge  gives  truth ;  perceptual 
knowledge  gives  illusion  or  appearance — such  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  Platonic  doctrine.  In  recent 
discussion  the  pragraatists — and  still  more  em- 
phatically Bergson — have  insisted  upon  the  relative 
superiority  of  the  perceptual  type  of  knowledge. 
The  familiar  expression  of  this  view  is  the  thesis 
of  recent  pragmatism  that  conceptual  knowledge 
has  only  a  sort  of  '  credit  value ' ;  perceptual  know- 
ledge furnishes  the  '  cash  of  experience ' ;  concep- 
tions are  '  bank  notes ' ;  perceptions,  and  perceptions 
only,  are  'cash.'  The  statement  of  Bergson  goes 
further,  and  declares  that,  if  we  had  unlimited 
perceptual  knowledge,  i.e.  '  knowledge  of  acquaint- 
ance' whose  limits  and  imperfections  we  had  no 
occasion  to  feel,  because  it  had  no  limits  and 
no  imperfections,  then  conceptions  could  have  no 
possible  interest  for  us  as  cognitive  beings.  In 
other  words,  we  use  concepts,  i.e.,  we  seek  for  a 
knowledge  of  universals,  only  wlien  our  percep- 
tions in  some  way  fail  us.  Conceptual  knowledge 
is  in  its  very  essence  a  substitute  for  failing  per- 
ceptual knowledge.  The  opposition  between  Plato 
and  Bergson  regarding  this  estimate  of  the  relative 
significance  and  trutlifulness  of  the  two  kinds  of 
cognitive  processes  is  thus  characteristic  of  the 
contrast  which  is  here  in  question.  Of  course  all 
the  philosophers  admit  that,  in  practice,  our  know- 
ledge makes  use  of,  and  from  moment  to  moment 
consists  in,  a  union  which  involves  both  conceptual 
and  perceptual  processes. 

(2)  On  the  question  whether  the  two  foregoing 
types  of  knowledge,  however  closely  linked  in  our 
normal  human  experience,  can,  at  least  in  ideal, 
be  separated — i.e.,  whether  a  knowledge  by  'pure 
reason '  is  possible  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  'pure  experience'  is  ever  attainable  on 
the  other  hand  —the  historical  diflerenees  of  o)>inion 
are  closely  related  to  well-known  metaiihysical 
controversieti.  For  Plato,  aa  (in  another  age,  and 
in  a  largely  different  metaphysical  context)  for 
.Spinoza,  it  is  at  least  in  ideal  possible  for  philosophy, 
or  for  the  individual  philosopher,  to  attain  a  purely 


intellectual  insight  into  the  realm  of  'ideas'  or 
into  the  nature  of  the  'substance.'  For  various 
forms  of  mysticism,  as  well  as  for  theories  such  as 
the  one  set  forth  in  the  Kvilik  ih-.r  rriiicn  Erfahi-- 
iDir/  (Leipzig,  1888-911)  of  K.  H.  I,.  Avenarius, 
a  mental  transformation  may  be  brought  about 
through  a  proce.ss  which  involves  either  a  practical 
or  a  scientific  correcticm  and  gradual  su|ipre.ssion 
of  erroneous  intellectual  illusion  ;  and,  at  the  limit 
of  this  process,  reality  becomes  immediately  and 
jierceptually  known,  witlumt  confusion  through 
abstractions. 

The  '  radical  empiricism  '  of  .James's  later  essays 
makesuseof  atheory  of  knowledge  which  attempts, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  report,  ap.-irt  from  conceptual 
constructions,  the  dat.a  of  |rure  exiierience. 

2.  Interpretation  through  comparison  of  ideas 
as  a  third  fundamental  cognitive  process. — It  is 
an  extraordinary  example  of  a  failure  to  rellect  in 
a  thoroughgoing  way  upon  the  process  of  know- 
ledge that  until  recently  the  tliird  type  of  cognitive 
process  to  which  we  must  next  refer  has  been 
neglected,  although  every  one  is  constantly  engaged 
in  using  and  in  exemplifying  it. 

When  a  man  unilerstands  a  spoken  or  written 
word  or  sentence,  what  he  perceives  is  some  sign, 
or  expression  of  an  idea  or  meaning,  which  in 
general  belongs  to  the  mind  of  some  fellow-raan. 
When  this  sign  or  expression  is  understood  by  the 
one  who  hears  or  who  reads,  what  is  made  present 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  reader  or  hearer  may 
be  any  combination  of  perceptual  or  conceptual 
knowledge  that  chances  to  be  in  question.  But,  if 
anyone  cries  '  Fire  ! ',  the  sort  of  knowledge  which 
takes  place  in  my  mind  when  I  hear  and  under- 
stand this  cry  essentially  depends  upon  this  fact: 
I  regard  my  fellow's  cry  as  a  sign  or  expression  of 
the  fact  either  that  he  himself  sees  a  fire  or  that 
he  believes  that  there  is  a  fire,  or  that,  at  the  very 
least,  he  intends  me  to  understand  him  as  assert- 
ing that  there  is  a  fire,  or  as  taking  an  interest  of 
his  own  in  what  he  calls  a  fire.  Tlius,  while  I 
cannot  understand  my  fellow's  cry  unless  I  hear 
it,  unless  I  have  at  least  some  perceptual  know- 
ledge, and  while  I  equally  shall  not  have  a 
'knowledge  about'  the  nature  of  lire,  and  so 
a  'knowledge  about'  the  object  to  which  the  cry 
refers,  unless  I  am  possessed  of  sometliing  which 
tends  to  be  conceptual  knowledge  of  his  object, 
my  knowledge  of  my  fellow's  meaning,  my  '  grasp- 
ing of  his  idea,'  consists  neither  in  the  percept 
of  the  sign  nor  in  a  concept  of  its  object  which  the 
sign  arouses,  but  in  my  interpretation  of  the  sign 
as  an  indication  of  an  idea  which  is  distinct  from 
any  idea  of  mine,  and  which  I  refer  to  a  mind  not 
my  own,  or  in  some  wise  distinct  from  mine. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  however  we  reach  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  minds  distinct  from  our 
own,  we  do  not  regard  these  minds,  at  least  in 
ordinary  conditions,  as  objects  of  our  own  percep- 
tual knowledge.  For  the  very  motives,  whatever 
they  are,  which  lead  me  to  regard  my  perceptions 
as  my  own  even  thereby  lead  me  to  regard  my 
fellows'  perce])tions  as  never  present  within  my 
o\vn  field  of  awareness.  My  knowledge  of  my  own 
physical  pains,  of  the  colours  that  I  see,  or  of  the 
sounds  that  I  hear  is  knowledjje  that  may  be 
called,  in  general  terms,  perceptuiu.  That  is,  these 
are  objects  with  which  I  am,  or  upon  occasion 
could  be,  acquainted.  But  with  my  fellow's  pains 
I  am  not  acquainted.  To  s.iy  this  is  merely  to  say 
that,  whatever  I  mean  by  'myself  and  by  'the 
.■Uter,'  the  very  distinction  l>etween  the  two  is  so 
bound  up  with  the  tyjie  of  cognition  that  is  in 
question  that  whatever  I  am  acquainted  with 
through  my  own  perception  ia  ipso  facto  my  own 
object  of  acquaintance.  Thus,  then,  in  general, 
perceptual  knowledge  has  not  as  its  object  what  is 
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at  the  same  time  regarded  as  the  state  of  another 
mind  than  my  own. 

But,  if  tlie  mind  of  my  fellow,  in  particular  his 
ideas,  his  feelings,  his  intentions,  are  never  objects 
of  perceptual  knowledge  for  me,  so  that  I  am  not 
directly  acquainted  Avitli  any  of  these  states,  must 
we  regard  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  of  the  ideas, 
of  the  intents,  purposes,  feelings,  interests  of  our 
fellow-man  as  a  conceptual  knowledge?  Is  our 
fellow-man's  mind  the  object  of  a  concept  of  our 
own  ?  Is  the  fellow-man  a  universal,  or  a  relation, 
or  a  Platonic  idea  ?  Wherein  does  he  diti'er  from 
a  mathematical  entitj'  or  a  law  of  nature?  Un- 
questionably we  regard  hira  as  possessing  con- 
ceptual knowledge  of  his  own,  and  also  as  engaged 
in  processes  of  knowledge  which  may  be  conceptual, 
or  which  may  involve  any  union  of  percept  and 
concept.  But  the  fact  remains  that  neither  by 
our  own  perceptions  can  we  become  acquainted 
with  his  states  of  mind,  nor  yet  by  our  own  con- 
ceptions can  we  become  able  to  know  the  objects 
which  constitute  his  mental  process.  In  fact,  we 
come  to  know  that  there  are  in  the  world  minds 
not  our  own  by  interpreting  the  signs  that  these 
minds  give  us  of  their  presence.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  a  third  type  of  knowledge  which  is  closely 
interwoven  with  perceptual  and  conceptual  know- 
ledge, very  much  as  they  in  turn  are  bound  up 
with  it,  but  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  complex 
or  combination  consisting  of  elements  which  are 
merely  perceptual  or  merely  conceptual. 

Every  case  of  social  intercourse  between  man 
and  man,  or  (what  is  still  more  important)  every 
process  of  inner  self-comprehension  carried  on 
when  a  man  endeavours  to  '  make  up  his  own 
mind '  or  '  to  understand  what  he  is  about,'  involves 
this  third  type  of  cognition,  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  perception  or  to  conception.  It  is  to 
this  third  cognitive  process  that,  following  the 
terminology  which  Peirce  proposed,  we  here  apply 
the  name  '  interpretation.' 

In  order  to  distinguish  more  clearly  the  three 
types  of  cognition,  we  may  say  that  the  natural 
object  of  perception  is  some  inner  or  outer  datum 
of  sense  or  of  feeling,  such  as  a  musical  tone,  a 
colour,  an  emotional  state,  or  the  continual  flow  of 
the  inner  life  upon  which  Bergson  so  much  insists. 
For  these  are  typical  objects  of  perceptual  know- 
ledge, i.e.  of  'knowledge  of  acquaintance.'  The 
typical  objects  of  conceptual  knoMledge  are  such 
objects  as  numbers,  and  relations  such  as  identity 
and  dill'erence,  equality,  and  so  on.  But  typical 
objects  of  interpretation  are  signs  whicli  express 
the  meaning  of  some  mind.  These  signs  may  be 
expressions  of  the  meaning  of  the  very  mind  which 
also  interprets  them.  This  is  actually  the  case 
whenever  in  memory  we  review  our  own  past, 
when  we  reflect  upon  our  own  meaning,  when  we 
form  a  plan,  or  when  we  ask  ourselves  what  we 
mean  or  engage  in  any  of  the  inner  conversation 
which  forms  the  commonest  expression  of  the 
activity  whereby  an  individual  man  attains  some 
sort  of  explicit  knowledge  of  himself. 

The  form  of  cognitive  process  involved  in  the 
social  relations  between  man  and  man  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  cognitive  process 
by  which  a  man  makes  clear  to  himself  his  o^vn 
intent  and  meaning.  For,  despite  well-known 
assertions  to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  Bergson, 
nobody  has  any  adequate  intuitive  '  knowledge  of 
acquaintance'  with  himself.  If  such  perceptual 
or  intniti%'e  knowledge  of  the  self  by  the  self  were 
possible,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  world  of  human  beings  is  dominated  by 
such  colossal  and  often  disastrous  ignorance  of 
every  man  regar<ling  himself,  his  true  interests, 
his  real  happiness,  his  moral  and  personal  value, 
his  intents,  and  his  powers,  as  we  actually  find 


characterizing  our  human  world.  In  brief,  man's 
knowledge,  both  of  himself  and  of  his  neighbour, 
is  a  knowledge  which  involves  an  interpretation  of 
signs.  This  thesis,  very  ably  maintained  by  Peirce 
in  some  of  his  early  essays,  involves  consequences 
which  are  at  once  familiar  and  momentous  for  the 
theory  of  knowledge. 

That  the  type  of  knowledge  involved  whenever 
signs  are  interpreted  is  a  fundamental  type  of 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  represented  either  to 
perception  or  to  conception  can  be  exemplified  in 
most  manifold  waj's,  and  will  appear  somewhat 
more  clearly  through  the  illustrations  given  helow. 
It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  here  that,  while  all 
our  interpretations,  like  all  our  perceptual  and 
conceptual  knowledge,  are  subject  to  the  most 
manifold  illusions  in  detail,  it  still  remains  the 
case  that,  whenever  one  is  led  to  attempt,  propose, 
or  believe  an  interpretation  of  a  sign,  he  has  actu- 
ally become  aware,  at  the  moment  of  his  interpre- 
tation, that  there  is  present  in  his  world  some 
meaning,  some  significant  idea,  plan,  purpose, 
undertaking,  or  intent,  which,  at  the  moment 
when  he  discovers  its  presence,  is  from  his  point  of 
view  not  identical  witli  whatever  idea  or  meaning 
is  then  his  own. 

If  somebody  speaking  to  me  uses  words  which  I 
had  not  intended  to  use,  I  may  misunderstand  the 
words,  or  I  may  not  understand  them  at  all.  But, 
in  so  far  as  I  take  these  words  to  be  the  expression 
of  a  meaning,  this  meaning  is  one  that  just  then  I 
cannot  find  to  be  my  own — i.e.,  these  words  do  not 
express  my  ideas,  in  so  far  as  these  ideas  are  by 
me  interpreted  as  my  own.  The  cognitive  process 
here  in  question  divides,  or  at  least  distinguishes, 
that  part  of  the  objects,  ideas,  or  meanings  in 
question  into  two  distinct  regions,  provinces,  or 
modes  of  mental  activity.  One  of  these  regions  is 
interpreted  at  the  moment  as  '  my  own  present 
idea,'  'my  own  purpose,'  'my  own  meaning' ;  the 
other  is  interpreted  as  'some  meaning  not  just 
now  my  own,'  or  as  'some  idea  or  meaning  that 
was  once  my  own  '—i.e.,  as  '  my  own  past  idea,'  or 
as  'ray  neighbour's  meaning,'  or  perhaps  as  'a 
meanino;  that  belongs  to  my  social  order,'  or  'to 
the  world."  or,  if  I  am  religiouslj'  minded,  '  to  God.' 
In  each  case  the  interpretation  that  is  asserted 
may  prove  to  be  a  wrong  one.  Interpretation  is 
fallible.  So,  too,  is  conception,  when  viewed  as  a 
cognitive  process,  and  so  is  perception,  whose 
character  as  '  acquaintance  with '  is  no  guarantee 
of  its  accuracy,  whether  mystical  apprehension  or 
ordinary  observation  is  in  question.  The  fact  for 
our  present  purpose  is  not  tnat  our  human  know- 
ledge is  at  any  point  infallible,  but  that  there  is 
the  mode  or  type  of  cognition  here  defined  as 
interpretation.  Interpretation  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  a  sign.  Such  a  knowledge  is 
not  a  merely  immediate  apprehension,  nor  yet  a 
merely  conceptual  process ;  it  is  the  essentially 
social  process  whereby  the  knower  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes himself,  with  his  own  meanings,  ideas, 
ana  expressions,  from  some  other  self,  and  at  the 
same  time  knows  that  these  selves  have  their  con- 
trasted meanings,  while  one  of  them  at  tlie  moment 
is  expressing  its  meaning  to  the  other.  Knowledge 
by  interpretation  is,  therefore,  in  its  essence 
neither  mere  'acquaintance'  nor  yet  'knowledge 
about.' 

There  is  another  way  of  expressing  the  distinc- 
tion of  these  three  kinds  of  knowledge  which  proves 
useful  for  many  pxirposes.  Knowledge  of  the  first 
kind,  '  knowledge  of  acquaintance,'  may  for  certain 
purposes  be  characterized  as 'appreciation.'  Con- 
ceptual knowledge,  owing  to  the  means  often 
employed  in  making  a  concept  explicit,  may  be 
for  many  purposes  called  'description.'  In  each 
case,  as  will  be  noted,  the  main  character  of  the 
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typo  of  knowledge  in  question  can  l)e  de.signateil 
l>y  a  sin;;lo  tcini,  namely,  aiiiueiiation  or  iloscrip- 
lion,  jn^L  as  in  I  lie  t'oro<;iii"t;  tliese  two  typos  of 
knowii'il^:!'  Iia\e  lieen  desiniialfil  each  liy  a  siM','lo 
term,  aiqiiaintauce  in  one  case  and  conception  in 
the  other. 

In  designating  the  instances  of  interpretation  it 
is  well  to  note  that  every  interpretation  has  three 
aspects.  For  the  one  who  interprets  it  is  an 
expression  of  his  own  meaning.  With  reference 
to  the  object,  i.e.  to  the  sign,  or  to  the  mind  whose 
sign  this  is,  tlie  interpretation  is  the  reading  or 
rendering  of  the  meaning  of  this  mind  by  another 
mind.  In  other  words,  every  interpretation  has 
so  far  a  dual  aspect :  it  at  once  brings  two  minds 
into  quasi-social  contact  and  distinguishes  between 
them  or  contrasts  them.  In  the  light  of  this  con- 
trast aiul  with  reference  to  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  read,  the  two  minds  are  known  each  in  the 
light  of  the  otlier.  As  has  already  been  said,  the 
two  minds  in  question  may  be  related  as  a  man's 
own  |iast  self  is  related  to  his  present  or  future 
self.  And  in  fact,  as  Peirce  has  pointed  out,  every 
act  of  interpretation  has  also  a  triadic  character. 
For  the  cognitive  process  in  question  has  not  only  a 
social  character,  but  wliat  one  may  call  a  directed 
'sense.'  In  general,  when  an  interpretation  takes 
place,  there  is  an  act  B  wherein  a  mental  process 
A  is  interpreted,  read,  or  rendered  to  a  tliird  mind. 
That  the  whole  process  can  take  i)lace  within  what, 
from  some  larger  point  of  view,  is  also  a  single 
mind  with  a  threefold  process  going  on  within 
it  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Thus,  when  a 
man  rellects  on  his  plans,  purposes,  intents,  and 
meanings,  his  present  self,  using  the  signs  which 
memory  ofl'ers  as  guides,  interprets  his  past  self  to 
his  future  self,  the  cognitive  proce.ss  being  well 
exemplified  when  a  man  reminds  himself  of  his 
own  intents  and  [lurposes  by  consulting  a  memo- 
randum made  yesterday  for  the  sake  of  guiding 
his  acts  to-day.  Every  explicit  proce.ss  involving 
self-consciousness,  involving  a  definite  sequence  of 
plans  of  action,  and  dealing  with  long  stretches  of 
time,  has  this  threefold  character.  The  present 
self  interprets  the  past  self  to  the  future  self ;  or 
some  generally  still  more  explicit  social  process 
takes  place  whereby  one  self  or  quasi-self  has  its 
meanings  stated  by  an  interpreter  for  the  sake  of 
some  third  self. 

Thus,  in  brief,  knowledge  by  interpretation  is(l) 
an  exiiression  (by  an  '  interpreter ')  of  (2)  the  idea 
or  meaning  whereof  .some  other  mind  gives  a  sign, 
and  (3)  such  an  expression  as  is  addressed  to  some 
third  mind,  to  which  the  interpreter  thus  reads  or 
construes  the  sign. 

3.  Self-interpretation,  comparison  of  one's  own 
ideas,  and  knowledge  of  time. — When  such  inter- 
pretation goes  on  within  the  mind  of  an  individual 
man,  it  constitutes  the  very  process  whereby,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  he  '  linds  himself,'  '  comes  to  him- 
self,' 'directs  himself,'  or  'gets  his  bearings,' 
especially  with  reference  to  time,  present,  past, 
and  future.  In  the  inner  life  of  an  individual  man 
this  thiril  mode  of  cognition,  tlierefore,  apiH'ars  at 
once  in  its  most  fundameiilal  and  simplest  form  as 
the  cognitive  process  whose  being  consists  in  a 
compurUun  i/f  idetcs.  The  ideas  compared  here 
behmg  in  one  sense  to  the  '  same  self '  ;  but  they 
differ  lus  the  ideas  of  '  past  self '  and  '  future  .self '  ; 
or,  in  various  other  ways,  they  belong  to  different 
'  c|uaHi-minds.' 

That  such  a  process  is,  indeed,  irreducible  to 
jmre  perception,  to  pure  conception,  or  to  that 
active  synthesis  of  the  two  which  James  has  in 
mind  when  he  uses  the  term  '  idea,'  readily  bocomcs 
manifest  if  we  consider  what  lakes  place  when  two 
'ideas'  are  'compared,'  whether  these  two  beh)ng 
to  men  who  are  •different  individuals'  or  to  the 


past,  present,  or  future  selves  of  one  who  i»,  from 
another  point  of  view,  the  same  man. 

An  'idea,'  when  the  term  is  used  in  the  sense 
which  recent  pragmatism  '  has  made  familiar  and 
prominent,  is  not  a  mere  perdption,  nor  a  mere 
collection  or  synthesis  ol  various  perceptions, 
images,  and  other  immediate  data  ;  ncu'  yet  is  it 
a  mere  concejition,  whether  simple  or  complex. 
It  is,  for  James  and  his  allies,  a  'leading,'  an 
'  active  tendency,'  a  'fulhlment  of  purpose,'  or  an 
ellbrt  towards  such  fnlfilment,  an  '  adjustment  to 
a  situation,' a  seeking  for  the  'cash,' in  the  form 
of  sense-data,  .such  as  may,  when  found,  meet  the 
reqtiirements,  or  '  calls,'  made  by  the  conceptual 
aspect  of  the  very  idea  which  is  in  question.  This 
concept  has,  in  IJerg.son's  phrase,  its  'cuedit  value.' 
Eventual  .sense-data  may  furnish  the  corresponding 
'cash.'  The  idea  is  the  seeking  for  this  'cash.' 
When  the  wanderer  in  the  woods  decides  to  adopt 
the  idea  that  'yonder  path  leads  me  home,'  he 
makes  an  active  synthesis  of  his  concept  of  home 
and  of  his  present  sense-data.  This  active  synthe- 
sis, expressed  in  his  idea,  '  I  am  homeward  bound,' 
is  a  'leading,'  which,  if  he  is  successful,  will  result 
in  furnishing  to  him,  when  his  wanderings  cease, 
the  perceptions  of  home  which  constitute  the  goal 
of  his  quest.  This,  then,  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  '  idea '  in  that  one  of  its  senses  which  prag- 
matism has  recently  most  emphasized. 

In  this  way  we  may  also  illustrate  how  the 
cognitive  process  possesses  the  two  forms  or  aspects 
which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  the  only  funda- 
mentally distinct  aspects  of  knowledge  :  perception 
and  conception.  We  meanwhile  illvistrate  that 
active  union  of  these  two  which  constitutes  the 
'idea'  as  defined  by  recent  pragmatism.  But  we 
do  not  thus  illustrate  an  aspect  of  cognition  which 
is  equ.ally  pervasive  and  significant,  and  which  con- 
sists in  the  comparvion  of  ideas.  It  is  just  this 
aspect  of  cognition  upon  which  our  present  theory 
most  insists.  For  by  what  process  does  the 
wanderer,  when  he  reaches  home,  recognize  that 
this  home  which  he  finds  is  the  very  home  that  he 
had  sought  ?  Not  bj'  the  mere  presence  of  a  '  home- 
feeling,'  not  by  a  perception  which,  merely  at  the 
moment  of  honie-coniing,  pays  the  'cash'  then 
required  by  some  then  present  conception  of  home, 
but  by  a  process  involving  a  comparison  of  his 
ideas  about  his  home,  at  the  moment  when  he 
reaches  home,  with  his  memories  of  what  his  ideas 
were  while  he  was  lost  in  the  woods  and  while  he 
still  inquired  or  simght  the  way  home. 

In  order  to  consider  what  such  a  comparison 
essentially  involves,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  art  of  comparison  must  take  place  in  a 
form  involving  any  high  grade  of  self -consciousness, 
or  depending  upon  a  previous  formation  of  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  ideas  about  the  self,  the  past,  and 
similar  objects.  The  essentially  important  fact  is 
that  whoever  begins,  even  in  the  most  rudimentary 
way,  to  take  account  of  what  seems  to  him  as  if  it 
were  his  own  past,  whoever  is  even  vaguely  aware 
that  what  he  has  been  .seeking  is  the  very  object 
which  now  he  linds,  is  not  merely  perceiving  the 
present,  and  is  not  conceiving  the  past,  and  is  not 
simply  becoming  aware  of  his  present  successes 
and  disappointments  as  present  tacts — he  is  com- 
paring his  irleas  of  present  success  or  failure  with 
his  ideas  of  bis  past  efforts.  This  coiniiarison  is 
es.sentially  an  interpretation  of  some  portion  of  his 
own  past  life,  as  he  remembers  that  life,  in  the 
light  of  his  present  successes  or  disappointments, 
as  he  now  experiences  them.  A  third  cognitive 
process  is  then  involved.  This  interpretation  com- 
pares at  least  two  ideas:  (1)  the  past  idea  or 
'leading'  {e.fl.<  tl'e  past  search  for  home  by  the 
path  through  the  woods);  ('2)  the  present  success 
1  .Seo  W.  Juiiies,  Vratjinatisw^  London,  1907. 
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or  failure  (e.g.,  the  reathing  home  itself,  or  gettinj^ 
to  the  close  of  some  stage  of  the  wandering)  ;  ami,  i 
in  making  this  com|iarison,  tliis  interpretation 
estimates  tlie  result,  perhaps  in  the  light  of  one's 
idea  of  one's  own  futui'e  ('and  henceforth  I  need 
search  no  more'),  or  perhaps  in  tlie  light  of  one's 
ideaof  one's  entire  self  ('  I  have  succeeded,'  or  '  I  am 
a  knower  of  the  truth,'  or  'So  much  of  the  world 
of  reality  is  mine ').  In  any  case  two  comments 
may  be  made  upon  every  such  act  of  comparing 
two  ideas  and  interpreting  one  in  the  light  of  the 
other. 

(1)  Unless  such  processes  of  comparing  ideas 
were  possible,  and  unless,  in  at  least  some  rudi- 
mentary form,  it  took  place,  we  could  never  make 
even  a  beginning  in  forming  a  coherent  view  of 
our  own  past  and  future,  of  our  own  selves  as 
individuals,  or  of  selves  not  our  own.  Our  ideas 
both  of  the  Ego  and  of  the  Alter  depend  upon  an 
explicit  process  of  comparing  ideas.  The  simplest 
comparison  of  ideas — such  as  tlie  case  upon  wliich 
recent  pragmatism  lays  so  much  stress — the  com- 
parison upon  which  the  very  idea  '  my  success '  also 
depends,  tlie  comparison,  namely,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  '  What  I  sought  at  a  past 
moment  is  the  very  same  as  what,  at  the  present 
moment,  I  now  find,'  is  an  instance  of  an  act  of 
interpretation,  and  is  not  reducible  to  the  two 
other  types  of  knowledge. 

(2)  All  such  processes  of  comparison  are  equally 
characteristic  of  the  cognitive  activity  which  goes 
on  during  our  explicitly  and  literally  social  life 
and  of  the  cognitive  activity  which  is  needed  when 
we  think  about  our  relations  to  our  own  individual 
past  and  future.  In  brief,  neither  the  individual 
Ego  nor  the  Alter  of  the  literal  social  life,  neither 
past  nor  future  time  can  be  known  to  us  through 
a  cognitive  process  which  may  be  defined  exclu- 
sively in  terms  of  perception,  of  conception,  and  of 
the  ideal  '  leadings '  of  the  pragmatists.  The  self, 
the  neighbour,  the  past,  the  future,  and  the 
temporal  order  in  general  become  known  to  us 
through  a  third  type  of  cognition  W'hich  consists  of 
a  comparison  of  ideas — a  process  wherein  some  self, 
or  quasi-self,  or  idea  interprets  another  idea,  by 
means  of  a  comparison  which,  in  general,  has  refer- 
ence to,  and  is  more  or  less  explicitly  addressed  to, 
some  third  self  or  idea. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  three  cognitive  processes 
to  our  knowledge  that  various  minds  exist  and 
to  our  views  about  what  sorts  of  beings  minds 
are. — The  use  of  the  foregoing  classihcatiou  of  the 
types  of  cognitive  processes  appears  of  special 
importance  as  soon  as  we  turn  to  a  brief  outline  of 
some  of  the  principal  theories  about  the  nature  of 
mind  which  have  plaj-ed  a  part  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  Nowliere  does  the  theorj'  of  know- 
ledge show  itself  of  more  importance  in  preparing 
the  way  for  an  understanding  of  metaphysical 
problems  than  in  the  case  of  tlie  metaphysics  of 
mind.  No  attentive  student  of  the  problem  of 
mind  can  easily  fail  at  least  to  feel,  even  if  he 
does  not  very  explicitly  define  his  feeling,  that  in 
dealing  with  tlie  philosophy  of  iiiind  both  common 
sense  and  the  philosophers  are  accustomed  to 
combine,  sometimes  in  a  very  confused  way,  a 
reference  to  different  more  or  less  hypothetical 
beings,  while  the  ideas  that  are  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  these  beings  are  of  pro- 
foundly ditterent  types. 

Thus  it  may  be  a  question  for  common  sense  or 
for  a  given  metaphysical  doctrine  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  exists  a  so-called  soul.  Now  it  makes  a 
great  difference  for  the  theory  of  the  soul  whether 
the  kind  of  soul  which  is  in  question  is  viewed  as 
in  its  essence  an  object  of  a  possible  immediate 
acquaintance  or  perception,  as  an  object  of  a 
possible    adequate    conception,    or    as   an   object 


whose  being  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  thus  or  so.  Unless  the  three  kinds  of 
cognition  are  clearly  distinguished,  the  one  who 
advances  or  tests  a  given  theory  of  the  soul  does  so 
without  obscr\-ing  w  hether  lie  himself  is  speaking 
of  the  soul  as  a  possible  perception,  or  is  treating 
it  as  if  it  were,  in  its  inmost  natiue,  an  object 
which  can  be  known  only  through  some  adequate 
conception.  If  one  has  called  to  his  attention  the 
fact  that  he  is  speaking  now  in  perceptual  and  now 
in  conceptual  terms  of  the  mind  or  soul  which  his 
theory  asserts  to  be  real,  he  may  then  attempt  to 
solve  his  difficulties  in  the  way  which  recent 
pragmatism  has  emphasized,  i.e.,  he  may  declare 
that  his  doctrine  is  of  necessity  a  '  working  hypo- 
thesis '  about  the  nature  of  the  soul,  that  it  is,  of 
course,  in  jiart  stated  in  conceptual  terms,  but  that 
the  concepts  are  true  only  in  so  far  as  they  prove 
to  be  somewhere  directly  verifiable  in  terms  of 
immediate  percepts. 

Yet  nowhere  does  recent  pragmatism,  in  the  form 
in  which  William  James  left  it,  more  display  its 
inadequacy  as  a  theory  of  knowledge  than  in  the 
case  where  it  is  applied  to  an  effort  to  define  the 
truth  of  hypotheses  concerning  mind,  or  to  test 
such  truth.  For,  as  a  fact,  nobody  who  clearly 
distinguishes  his  neighbour's  individual  mind  from 
his  own  expects,  or  can  consistently  anticipate, 
that  his  neighbour's  mental  states,  or  that  any- 
thing which  essentially  belongs  to  the  inner  life  or 
to  the  distinct  mind  of  his  neighbour,  can  ever 
become,  under  any  circumstances,  a  direct  percep- 
tion of  his  own.  For,  if  my  neighbour's  physical 
pains  ever  became  mine,  I  should  know  them  by 
immediate  acquaintance  only  in  so  far  as  they 
were  mine  and  not  my  neighbour's.  And  the  same 
holds  true  of  anj-thing  else  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  fact  essentially  belonging  to  the  indiiidual  mind 
of  my  neighbour.  At  best  I  can  hope,  with  greater 
or  less  probabUity,  to  interpret  coiTectly  the  mean- 
ing, the  plan,  or  some  other  inner  idea  of  the  mind 
of  my  neighbour  ;  but  I  cannot  hope  to  go  beyond 
such  correct  interpretation  so  far  as  to  perceive 
my  neighbour's  mental  states.  For,  if  my  neigh- 
bour's states  Ijecame  the  immediate  objects  of  my 
own  acquaintance,  mj'  neighbour  and  I  would  so 
far  simply  melt  together,  like  drops  in  the  ocean 
or  small  pools  in  a  greater  pool.  The  immediate 
acquaintance  ■with  my  neighbour's  states  of  mind 
would  be  a  knowledge  neither  of  hbuself  as  he  is 
in  distinction  from  me  nor  of  myself  as  I  am  in 
distinction  from  him.  For  this  general  reason 
'  working  hypotheses '  about  the  interior  reality 
which  belongs  to  the  mind  of  my  neighbour  can 
never  be  'converted  into  the  cash  of  experience.' 
My  neighliour's  mind  is  never  a  verifiable  object 
of  immediate  acquaintance,  precisely  as  it  is  never 
an  abstract  and  universal  idea.  The  one  sort  of 
knowledge  for  which  recent  pragmatism  has  no 
kind  of  place  whatever  is  a  knowledge,  statable 
in  pragmatistic  terms,  concemiug  my  neighbour's 
mind. 

James  himself  follows  a  well-known  and  ancient 
philosophical  tradition  by  declaring  that  our  asser- 
tion of  the  existence  of  our  neighbour's  mind 
depends  upon  the  argument  from  analogy.  Be- 
cause of  similar  behaviours  of  our  organism  we 
regard  it  as  by  analogy  probable  that  both  our 
neighbour's  organism  and  our  own  are  vivified  by 
more  or  less  similar  mental  lives,  so  that  Ave  have 
similar  experiences.  I5ut  to  regard  or  to  believe 
in  the  mind  of  our  neighbour  as  an  object  whose 
existence  is  to  be  proved  through  an  argument 
from  analoiiy  raises  a  question  whose  answer  is 
simply  fatiU  to  the  whole  pragmatistic  theory  of 
knowledge.  Surely  an  argument  from  analogy  is 
not  its  own  verification.  For  pragmatism  the 
truth  of  a  hypothesis  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
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its  coni't'iilual  I'oiistiuutious  are  capable  of  imiueili- 
ate  veiilication  in  terms  of  eortaiu  facts  of  iin- 
mediale  oxperieiice.  15ut  my  neighbour's  inner 
states  of  minil  can  never  become  for  me  objects  of 
imnieiliat«  aciiuaintanie,  unless  thej"  become  my 
states  of  niiiiil  and  not  his,  precisely  in  so  far  as  he 
and  I  are  distinct  selves. 

The  hypothesis  that  our  mental  lives  are  similar 
niaj'  thus  be  siij:f;ested  by  analojjy  or  may  be 
stated  in  terms  of  analogy  ;  but  the  analogy  in 
question  is  essentially  nnverifiable  in  the  required 
terms,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  immediate  jjerceptions. 
For  my  neighbour  can  immediately  perceive  only 
his  own  states,  wliile  I,  in  so  far  as  I  am  not  my 
neighbour,  can  verify  only  my  own  states.  From 
the  point  of  view,  then,  of  the  argument  from 
analogy,  niy  neighbour,  in  observing  his  own 
states,  does  tiot  verify  my  hypothesis  in  the  sense 
in  which  my  hypothesis  about  him  demands  verifi- 
cation, namely,  in  terms  of  the  experience  of  the 
self  who  makes  the  hypothesis.  From  this  ])uint 
of  view,  tlie  problem  of  the  mind  of  my  neighbour 
remains  hopeless. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  say  of  the  foregoing 
argument  from  analog}'  what  is  also  said  both  by 
common  sense  and  by  science,  on  the  basis  of  a 
theory  of  truth  which  is  in  its  essence  conceptual 
and  realistic.  One  can,  of  course,  assert  that  in 
actual  fact  the  mental  states  of  my  neighbour 
really  exist  and  are  in  a  certain  relation  which 
makes  it  true  to  saj'  that  they  are  analogous  to 
mine.  This  real  relation  may  be  asserted  to  be  as 
much  a  fact  as  any  other  fact  in  the  universe.  If 
this  fact  of  the  real  analogy  is  granteil,  then  it 
may  be  declared  that  my  hypothesis  to  the  etl'ect 
that  my  neighbour's  mind  is  a  reality  is  actually 
true.  This,  however,  is  precisely  the  type  of 
truth  which  William  James's  pragmatism  under- 
takes to  reject. 

A  very  diflereut  appearance  is  assumed  by  the 
whole  matter  if  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  third 
kind  of  knowledge,  whicii  is  neither  conceptual  nor 
perceptual,  and  wliich  is  also  not  the  .sort  of  luiion 
of  conception  and  jierception  which  is  completely 
expressible  in  terms  of  the  favourite  metaphor  of 
Bergson  and  the  |)ragmatists,  namely,  the  meta- 
phor of  tlie  conversion  of  conceptual  credits  or 
bank-notes  into  perceptual  cash,  i.e.,  into  immedi- 
ate data  of  exjierience.  For  interpretations  are 
never  veritied  merely  through  immediate  data,  nor 
through  tlie  analysis  of  conceptions.  This  is  true 
whether  I  myself  am  the  object  of  my  own  inter- 
pretation or  my  neighbour  is  in  question.  If  we 
seek  for  metaphors,  the  metaphor  of  the  conversa- 
tion, alrea<ly  u.sed,  furnislies  the  best  means  of 
indicating  wherein  con.sists  the  relative,  but  never 
immediate,  \eriliability  of  the  truth  of  an  inter- 
pretation. 

When  I  interpret  (whether  my  own  ))urposes  or 
intents  or  the  ideas  of  another  man  are  the  objects 
which  I  seek  to  interpret),  what  I  first  meet  in 
experience  is  neither  a  matter  of  acquaintance  nor 
a  mere  'knowledge  about.'  What  I  meet  is  the 
fact  that,  in  so  far  as  1  now  understand  or  interpret 
what  I  call  myself,  I  have  also  become  aware,  not 
inmiediately  but  in  the  temporal  process  of  my 
mental  life,  that  ideas  have  come  to  me  which  are 
not  now  my  own,  and  which  need  further  e.xpression 
and  interpretation,  but  which  are  already  partially 
expressed  through  .signs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  happens  is  that,  as  interpreter  of 
these  signs,  I  otler  a  further  exinession  of  what  to 
ine  they  seem  to  mean,  and  1  make  the  further 
hypothesis  that  thi.^  exjircssiou  makes  more  mani- 
teat  to  me  both  the  meaning  of  tliis  sign  and  th<> 
idea  of  the  mind  or  self  whereof  this  sign  gave 
partial  expression.  It  is  of  the  es.sencc  of  an 
expression  which  undertakes  to  intequet  a  sign 


that  it  occurs  because  the  sign  already  exjjresses  a 
meaning  which  is  not  just  at  the  present  moment 
our  own,  and  which,  therefore,  needs  for  us  some 
interpretation,  while  the  intcriirctation  which  at 
the  moment  we  oll'cr  is  itself  not  complete,  but 
requires  further  interpretation. 

In  literal  conversation  our  neighbour  utters 
words  which  already  exju'ess  to  us  ideas.  These 
ideas  so  contrast  with  our  own  piescMt  ideas  that, 
while  we  find  the  new  ideas  intelligible,  and,  there- 
fore, view  them  as  expressions  of  a  mind,  we  do  not 
fully  know  what  they  mean.  Hence,  in  general, 
our  neighbour  having  addressed  us,  we  in  reply 
ask  him,  more  or  less  incidentally  or  persistently, 
whether  or  not  this  is  what  he  means— t.c,  we  give 
him  back  our  interpretation  of  his  meaning,  in 
order  to  see  whether  this  interpretation  elicits  a 
new  expression  which  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  expression  which  we  expected  from  him. 
Our  method  in  a  conver.sation  is,  therefore,  un- 
cjuestionably  the  method  of  a  '  working  liyiio- 
thesis.'  But  since  this  'working  hypothesis' 
refers  to  our  neighbour's  state  of  mind,  it  is  never 
conceivably  capal)le  of  direct  verification. 

Nor  does  what  the  pragmatists  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  successful  '  working '  of  this  hypothesis 
consist  in  the  discovery  of  any  perceptible  fact 
with  which  we  get  into  merely  immediate  relation. 
Our  interpretation  of  our  neighbour  satisfies  our 
demands,  precisely  in  so  far  as  our  interpretations, 
which  are  never  complete,  and  wliich  alwaj's  call 
for  new  expressions  and  for  further  interpretations, 
lead  to  a  conversation  which  remains,  as  a  whole, 
es.sentially  '  coherent,'  despite  its  endless  novelties 
and  unexpected  incidents. 

Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind,  in  so  far  as  by 
this  term  we  mean  intelligent  mind,  not  only 
depends  upon,  but  consists  in,  this  experience  of 
a  consistent  .series  of  interpretations,  which  we 
obtain,  not  merely  by  turning  conceptual  'credits' 
into  the  '  cash  of  immediate  acquaintance,'  but  by 
seeking  and  finding  endlessly  new  series  of  ideas, 
endlessly  new  expieriences  and  interpretations. 
This  never-ended  series  of  ideas,  in  so  far  as  we 
can  hold  them  before  our  minds,  tends  to  constitute 
a  connected,  a  reasonable,  a  comprehensible  system 
of  ideal  activities  and  meanings.  The  essence  of 
mental  intercourse — we  uiaj-  at  once  say  the  essence 
of  intelligent  mental  life  and  of  all  spiritual  rela- 
tions— not  only  depends  upon,  but  consists  in,  this 
coherent  process  of  interpretation. 

Or,  again,  an  interpretation  is  not  a  conceptual 
hj'pothesis  which  can  be  converted  into  '  perceptual 
knowledge  ' ;  it  is  a  hypothesis  which  leads  us  to 
anticipate  further  interpretations,  further  expres- 
sions of  ideas,  novel  bits  of  information,  further 
ideas  not  our  own,  which  shall  simply  stand  in  a 
coherent  connexion  with  one  another  and  with 
what  the  original  interpretation,  as  a  hypothesis, 
had  led  us  to  expect.  When  I  deal  with  inanimate 
nature,  I  may  anticipate  facts  of  perception,  and 
then  my  hypotheses  about  these  facts  'work,'  in 
so  far  as  tlie  expe<!ted  perceptions  come  to  pass. 
But,  when  I  deal  with  anotlier  mind,  I  <lo  not 
merely  expect  to  get  deliiiable  perceptions  from 
that  iiiind  ;  1  expect  that  mind  to  give  me  new 
ideas,  new  meanings,  new  plans,  whieli  by  contrast 
are  known  at  eacli  new  stage  of  social  experience 
to  be  not  my  own,  and  which  may  be  opposed  to 
my  own  and  in  many  respects  repellent  to  me. 

But  it  is  essential  to  the  social  intercourse  be- 
tween minds  that  these  endlessly  novel  ideas  and 
meanings  should,  through  all  ei)nlli<ts  and  no\  cities 
and  surprises,  retain  genuine  coherence.  Thus,  in 
dealing  with  other  minds,  I  am  constantly  enlarg- 
ing my  own  mind  by  getting  new  iiitcr|)retations, 
both  of  myself  and  of  my  neighbour's  life.  The 
contrasts,  suipriscs,   conlliits,    and   puzzles  which 
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these  new  ideas  present  to  me  show  me  that  in 
dealing  with  them  I  am  dealing  with  what  in  some 
respects  is  not  my  own  mind.  The  coherence  of 
the  whole  system  of  interpretations,  ideas,  plans, 
and  purposes  shows  me  just  as  positively  that  I  am 
dealmg  with  a  mind,  i.e.,  with  something  which 
through  these  expressions  constantly  interprets 
itself,  while,  as  I  deal  with  it,  I  in  turn  constantly 
interpret  it,  and  even  in  and  through  this  very 
process  interpret  myself.  It  will  and  must  be 
observed  that  this  Alter,  with  which  I  have  to 
deal,  both  in  reflecting  on  my  own  mind  and  in 
seeking  for  new  light  from  my  neighbour,  is  never 
a  merely  single  or  separable  or  merely  detached 
or  isolated  individual,  but  is  always  a  being  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  community,  a  'many  in  one' 
and  a  '  one  in  many.'  A  mind  knowable  through 
interpretation  is  never  merely  a  '  monad,'  a  single 
detached  self ;  its  unity,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses 
genuine  and  coherent  unity,  tends,  in  the  most 
significant  cases,  to  become  essentially  such  as  the 
unity  which  the  apostle  Paul  attributes  to  the 
ideal  Church  :  many  members,  but  one  body ;  many 
gifts,  but  one  spirit  (Ro  12''^-) — an  essentially  social 
unity,  never  to  be  adeqiiately  conceived  or  felt, 
but  properly  the  object  of  what  the  Apostle  viewed, 
in  its  practical  and  religious  aspect,  as  the  spiritual 
gift  of  charity,  in  its  cognitive  aspect  as  inter- 
pretation :  pray  rather  that  ye  may  interpret 
(1  Co  14"). 

5.  Metaphysical  theories  of  the  nature  of  mind. 
—  (a)  Predoininantbj  ^jeroc/)<i(a^  theories. — The 
nature  of  mind  may  be  defined  by  a  given  meta- 
physical theory  mainly  in  terms  which  regard 
mind  as  best  or  most  known  through  possible 
'  perceptions '  or  through  possible  '  acquaintance  ' 
with  its  nature.  Such  theories  have  been  promi- 
nent throughout  the  whole  history  of  human 
thought.  They  depend,  first,  upon  ignoring  the 
fact  that  what  is  most  essential  to  the  mind  is 
known  through  the  cognitive  process  of  interpreta- 
tion. They  depend,  further,  upon  making  com- 
paratively light  of  the  effort  to  give  any  abstract 
conceptual  description  of  what  constitutes  the 
essence  of  mind.  They  depend  upon  turning  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  '  introspection,'  or,  again, 
'  intuition,'  to  bring  about  an  immediate  acquaint- 
ance with  mind. 

Since,  in  general,  any  one  who  forms  a  pre- 
dominantlj'  perceptual  idea  of  what  mind  is  very 
naturally  is  not  depending  solely  upon  his  own 
personal  experience,  but  upon  the  experiences 
which  he  supposes  other  minds  to  possess,  these 
jmrceptual  theories  of  the  nature  of  mind  actually 
make  a  wide  use  of  the  reports  of  other  people  and 
so,  more  or  less  consciously,  of  arguments  from 
analogy. 

The  simplest  and  vaguest,  but  in  some  respects 
the  most  persistent,  of  all  theories  of  mental  life 
appears,  upon  a  largely  perceptual  basis,  and  also 
upon  a  basis  of  an  argument  from  analogy,  in 
countless  forms  of  so-called  'animism.'  Leaving 
aside  all  the  historical  complications,  we  may  sum 
up  the  animistic  theory  of  mind  thus.  We  per- 
ceive, within  ourselves,  certain  interesting  pro- 
cesses which  include  manj-  of  our  feelings,  embody 
many  of  our  interests,  and  characterize  many  of 
our  activities.  These  activities,  which  in  ourselves 
we  more  or  less  directly  observe,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  wliole  process  of  the  life  of  the 
organism,  i.e.,  of  the  body  in  whose  fortunes  each 
one  of  us  is  so  interested.  That  which  produces 
all  these  feelings,  awakens  in  us  all  tliese  interests, 
vitalizes  our  own  liody,  and  forms  for  each  of  us 
a  centre  of  his  own  apparent  world — this  is  the 
mind.  The  mind,  then,  strives  and  longs.  It 
feels  pain  and  pleasure.  It  prospers  as  the  body 
prospers,  and  sull'ers  as  the  body  sutlers. 


Analogy  shows  that  other  people  have  such 
minds.  "These  minds  are  as  numerous  as  the 
organisms  in  question.  They  resemble  one  another 
and  diti'er  from  one  another,  much  as  the  organisms 
resemble  and  differ  from  each  other.  An  extension 
of  this  analogy,  on  the  basis  of  many  motives, 
leads  us  to  regard  the  Avorld  about  us  as  containing 
many  minds  which  are  not  connected  with  liuman 
bodies — at  least  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
which  our  minds  are  connected  with  our  bodies. 
When  the  vast  mass  of  superstitious  beliefs  which 
have  made  use  of  such  analogies  and  such  experi- 
ences can  be  more  effectively  controlled  through 
the  advances  of  the  human  intelligence,  this  primi- 
tive animism  tends  to  pass  over  into  tlieories  of 
which  we  find  some  well-known  e.xamples  in  early 
Greek  philosophies.  These  early  Greek  theories 
of  mind  appear,  on  a  somewliat  primitive  and 
already  philosophical  level,  as  '  hylozoistic'  The 
world,  or,  at  all  events,  the  organic  world,  has  life 
principles  in  it  which  vary  as  the  organisms  vaiy, 
and  which  are  also  of  a  nature  that  feeling  and 
desire  reveal  to  ouiTelatively  immediate  '  know- 
ledge of  acquaintance '  with  our  own  minds. 

The  theories  of  mind  of  this  type  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  life  both  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion.  As  a  general  theory,  animism  has  proved 
very  persistent,  and  that  for  obvious  reasons. 

One  of  the  Hindu  Upani^ads^  v&'\i  suggests  both  the  origin 
and  the  logical  basis — such  as  it  is — of  these  theories  when,  in 
an  allegory,  it  represents  the  question  arising  within  the  body 
as  to  where  and  what  the  soul  most  is.  The  question  is  dis- 
puted amongst  the  various  bodily  organs,  each  asserting  itself 
to  be  the  principal  seat  of  life  and  also  of  mind.  To  discover 
which  view  is  true,  the  members  of  the  body  take  turns  in 
leaving  the  oru'anism.  When  the  eyes  go,  blindness  ensues, 
but  life  and  mind  continue,  and  so  on  with  various  other 
members.  But,  when  tlie  breath  starts  to  leave  the  body,  all 
the  other  members  together  cry.  '  Stay  with  us!  You  are  the 
life,  you  are  the  soul,  you  are  the  self  or  Atman.' 

This  allegory  sufficiently  indicates  how  primitive, 
how  vague,  and  how  stubborn  is  such  a  perceptual 
theory  of  mind  when  defined  in  terms  of  immediate 
intuition,  and  of  a  more  or  less  pragmatic  testing 
of  various  views  about  the  physical  organism. 

Later  in  its  origin,  but  continuing  in  its  infiuence 
to  the  present  day,  is  another  perceptual  theory  of 
mind,  which  the  later  f)jart4«ff£/.si5resent  at  length, 
and  wliich,  in  another  form,  is  exemplified  by  a 
notable  assertion  of  H.  Bergson  in  his  Introductiun 
to  Metaphysics'' — namely,  that  of  one  object  at 
least  we  all  have  intuitive  knowledge,  this  object 
being  the  self.  The  entire  history  of  mysticism, 
the  history  also  of  the  efforts  to  discover  the  nature 
of  mind  through  intiospection,  can  be  summarized 
by  means  of  these  instances  in  the  Hindu  Upanisads 
that  discover  the  true  self  through  the  experiment 
with  breathing,  and  of  the  latest  vision  of  Bergson, 
who  defines  the  nature  of  mind,  and  also  its  con- 
trast with  body,  in  terms  of  tlie  ela?i  vital  ;  for  all 
these  views  emphasize,  in  various  more  or  less 
primitive,  or  in  more  or  less  modern,  forms,  essenti- 
ally the  same  theory  of  mind  :  the  essence  of  the 
mind  is  to  be  known  through  immediate  acquaint- 
ance. That  which  Schopenhauer  calls  the  will 
to  live,  that  which  Bergson  cliaracterizes  in  the 
terms  just  mentioned,  that  which  tlie  shamans 
and  medicinemen  of  all  the  more  intelligent  tribes 
Iiave  sought  to  know,  is,  in  every  case,  mind  viewed 
as  an  object  of  possible  perception. 

In  the  history  of  thought  such  jierceptual  theories 
of  mind  have  become  more  highly  developed  and 
diversified,  and  have  assumed  other  and  very 
widely  influential  forms,  by  virtue  of  an  insistence 
tliat  we  have  an  immediate  perceiition  of  what 
is  variously  called  '  mental  activity,'  '  the  active 
soul,'   or    'the    jirinciple   of    individual    selfhood.' 

1  Brhaddrai^yaka  Uimni^ad,  vi.  i.  7-14,  ti'.  in  P.  Deussen, 
Sechzitj  tlpatii.-ihad's  dus  V,'da,  Leipzig,  1S97,  p.  503. 

2  Eng.  tr.,  London,  191J. 
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Motives  which  as  a  fact  are  not  statahle  in  imicly 
iierooptual  tenns  have  joineii  wiUi  this  fondness 
lor  clclininj;  niinil  in  iiercei>tual  terms  to  make 
emphatic  tTie  assertion  that  this  theory  of  mind 
ouijht  to  be  stated  in  expressly  '  phualistic'  terms. 
ItTias,  conj-equently,  been  freely  asserted  that  we 
'immediately  know'  our  own  self  to  bo  inde- 
pendent, to  l>e  distinct  from  all  other  selves,  and 
thus  to  be  uniiiue.  Since  it  is  also  sometimes 
asserted  that  we  know,  or  that  we  '  know  intui- 
tively,' upi>n  occasion,  the  fact  that  we  can  never 
be  directly  act^uainted  with  the  conditions  of  our 
neighbour's  mind,  such  perceptual  theories  have 
given  rise  to  t lie  so-called  problem  of  'Solipsism.' 
For,  if  we  know  mind  by  perception  only,  and  if  we 
are  sure  of  it  only  when  we  perceive  it,  and  if 
each  of  us  can  perceive  only  his  own  mind,  then 
what  pro\es  for  any  one  of  us  that  there  is  any 
mind  but  his  own?  The  analogy  which  primitive 
animism  so  freely  and  so  vaguely  u.sed  oecomcs, 
for  the  critical  consciousness,  questionable.  In 
consciiuence,  tlie  jiroblem  of  iSolipsism  has  re- 
mained in  modern  times  a  sort  of  scandal  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  Solipsism  lies  in 
the  fact,  upon  wliich  Peirce  so  well  insisted,'  that 
no  one  of  us  has  any  purely  perceptual  knowledge 
of  his  own  mind.  The  knowledge  of  mind  is  not 
statable,  in  the  case  either  of  the  .self  or  of  the 
neighbour,  in  terms  of  merely  immediate  acquaints 
ance.  If  the  truth  of  this  pro|>osition  is  once 
understood,  the  entire  theory  of  mind,  whether 
for  metaphysics  or  for  empirical  psychology,  is 
profoundly  altered.  Until  this  inadequacy  of 
knowledge  through  acquaintance  to  meet  the  real 
end  of  human  knowledge  is  fully  grasjjed,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  with  success  either  the  mind 
or  the  world,  either  the  individual  self  or  the 
neighbour. 

(6)  Predoininantly  conceptuftl  theories. — Aa  is 
the  case  with  every  highly  developed  doctrine, 
the  conceptual  form  is  very  naturally  assumed 
by  any  philosophical  theory  of  mind  which  seeks 
for  theoretical  completeness.  The  conceptual 
theories  of  mind  have  been  in  history  of  two 
general  types  :  (1)  the  purely  conceptual,  i.e.  'the 
abstractly  rational "  metaphysical  theories ;  and 
(2)  the  more  inductive  conceptual  theories  based 
upon  the  more  or  less  highly  developed  '  empirical 
psychologies '  of  the  period  in  which  these  theories 
have  nourished.  We  need  not  enumerate  these 
theories  or  give  their  history. 

Of  principal  importance  in  their  history  have 
been  (1)  that  type  of  vitalism  who.se  most  clas.sical 
representative  is  the  Ari-^totelian  tlieorj-  of  mind  ; 
(2)  the  monistic  theory  of  mind,  which  often  de- 
pends not  so  much  u|)on  the  general  metaphysical 
tendency  to  define  the  whole  universe  as  One,  but 
rather  ujnm  the  effort  to  conceive  mind  and  matter 
by  regarding  them  both  as  the  same  in  substance ; 
and  (3)  the  various  types  of  monadology,  which 
arc  characterized  by  the  assertion  of  the  existence 
of  many  real  and  more  or  less  completely  inde- 
penilent  minds  or  selves,  whose  nature  it  is  either 
to  l)e  tliemselves  persons  or  to  be  beings  which 
under  certain  conditions  can  assume  the  form  of 
jwrsons. 

Of  tliose  various  important  theories  which  are 
expressed  in  the  predominantly  conceptual  form 
that  of  Aristotle  is  very  deeply  and  interestingly 
related  to  primitive  animism  on  the  one  hand, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  looks  towards  that 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  distinct  individual 
self  upon  which  more  modern  forms  of  monad- 
ology liave  depended. 

Whatever  special  forms  the  con(ei)tual  theories 
of  mind  may  assume,  the  well  -  known  problem 
1  See  Royce,  Problem  of  CfirUtianitif,  U. 


remains  ;  How  are  these  conceptions  of  the  various 
mental  substances,  or  principles,  or  monads,  which 
are  each  time  in  iiuostion  related  to  the  sorts  of 
experience  which  the  p.sychologists,  the  students 
of  the  natural  history  of  mind,  have  at  any  stage 
of  knowledge  iliscovered  or  may  yet  hope  to  dis- 
cover? From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  prag- 
matism, conceptual  theories  of  mind  might  be 
entertained  as  '  working  hypotheses '  if  they  led 
to  verification  in  perceptual  terms. 

In  fact,  the  modern  phj'sical  sciences,  in  con- 
ceiving the  nature  of  matter,  deal  with  manifold 
problems,  but  use  conceptual  hyjiotheses  regarding 
the  nature  of  matter  wliich  are,  in  a  large  measure, 
subject  to  pragmatic  tests.  Molecules  and  atoms 
and,  of  late,  various  other  types  of  conceptual 
physical  entities,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  incajiable  of  Ijecoiuing  objects  of  physical 
experience,  now  appear  to  come  within  the  range 
of  the  experimenter's  verifications.  Therefore  the 
processes  of  the  experimental  verificati<m  of  physi- 
cal hypotheses  have,  on  the  whole,  a  direct  relation 
to  the  sort  of  knowledge  upon  which  the  pragma- 
tists  so  much  insist,  'fhe  'conceptual  cre<iits'of 
physical  hypotheses  are,  on  the  whole,  verifiable 
in  terms  of  the  '  perceptual  cash '  of  laboratory 
experience.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  such  direct  verification. 
Hence  physical  hypotheses,  at  least  regarding 
what  is  generally  called  the  ]ihenomeiial  nature 
of  matter,  have  generally  proved  to  be  topics  for 
an  inquiry  within  the  strict  realm  of  inductive 
science. 

But  it  has  been,  in  the  past,  the  reproach  of  the 
conceptual  theories  about  the  nature  of  mind  that 
no  pragmatic  test  can  be  discovered  by  which  one 
might  learn  what  difference  it  would  maki^  to  an 
observer  of  mental  processes  an<l,  in  particular, 
of  his  own  mental  processes  whether  minds  are 
'soul  substances,'  or  Leibnizean  monads,  or  not, 
or  whether  the  introspective  observer  of  his  own 
sensations  or  feelings  is  or  is  not  himself  a  Leib- 
nizean monad  or  Aristotelian  'entelechy';  or, 
again,  whether  he  is  essentially  persistent  and  in- 
destructible. Thus,  from  the  pragmatic  point  of 
view,  the  majority  of  these  conceptual  hypotheses 
regarding  the  nature  of  mind  show  little  sign  of 
promising  to  prove  more  verifiable  than  they  thus 
far  have  been.  In  consequence,  the  outcome  of 
conceptual  views  regarding  the  real  nature  of 
mind  has  been,  for  many  reasons,  on  the  whole 
sceptical.  In  fact,  the  «liole  nature  of  mind  can- 
not be  adequately  conceived,  and  could  not  be  so 
conceived  even  it  one's  power  to  perceive  mental 
processes  were  increased  indefinitely,  unless  another 
type  of  cognitive  processes  were  concerned  in  such 
an  enlargement.  For  a  mind  is  essentially  a  being 
that  manifests  itself  through  signs.  The  very 
being  of  signs  consists  in  their  demanding  inter- 
pretation. The  relations  of  minds  are  essentially 
social  ;  so  that  a  world  without  at  least  tliree 
minds  in  it — one  to  be  interpreted,  one  the  inter- 
preter, and  the  third  the  one  for  whom  or  to  whom 
the  first  is  interpreted — would  be  a  world  without 
any  real  mind  in  it  at  all.  This  being  the  case, 
it  might  well  be  ex]iected  that  a  conceptual  theory 
of  mind  would  fail  precisely  as  a  perceptual  theory 
fails.  Such  theories  would  fail  because  they  do 
not  view  the  cognitive  process  as  it  is  and  do  not 
take  account  of  that  which  is  most  of  all  needed 
in  order  even  in  the  most  rudimentary  fashion  to 
grasp  the  natuie  of  an  intelligent  mind. 

(c)  Theories  milking  use  of  the  cofjnitive  process 
of  the  interprr.tiition.  —  Despite  the  inadccjuate 
<levelopment  of  the  doctrine  of  interpretation  thus 
far  in  the  history  of  epistemology,  there  have  not 
been  lacking;  theories  regarding  the  nature  of 
mind  according  to  whi<h  mind  is  an  objoit  to  be 
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known  through  interiiretation,  while  its  manifesta- 
tions lie  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  it  possesses 
or  controls  an  organism,  but  in  the  fact  that, 
whether  through  or  apart  from  an  organism,  it 
expresses  its  purposes  to  other  minds,  so  that  it 
not  merely  has  or  is  a  will,  but  manifests  or  makes 
comprehensible  its  will,  and  not  merely  lives  in 
and  through  itself,  as  a  monad  or  a  substance,  but 
is  in  essence  a  mode  of  self-expression  which  pro- 
gressively makes  itself  known  either  to  its  fellows 
or  to  minds  above  or  below  its  own  grade. 

That  theories  of  mind  which  are  based  upon 
such  a  view  have  existed,  even  from  very  primiti\'« 
times,  is  manifest  wherever  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion a  consultation  of  oracles,  discovery  of  the 
future  or  of  the  will  of  the  gods  through  divination, 
or,  in  fact,  any  such  more  or  less  superstitious 
appeals  to  other  minds,  and  readings  or  mterpreta- 
tions  of  these  appeals,  have  taken  place.  Primi- 
tive belief  in  magic  arts  has  apparently,  on  the 
whole,  a  conceptual  type  of  formulation.  There- 
fore magic  has  been  called  the  physics  of  primi- 
tive man.  It  depends  upon  the  view  that  man  is 
subject  to  laws  wliich,  if  he  could  discover  them, 
he  could  use  for  his  purposes,  just  as  we  now  make 
use  of  the  known  laws  of  physics  for  industrial 
pvirposes.  The  supposed  realm  of  magic  arts  is 
thus  analogous  to  our  present  realm  of  industrial 
arts.  The  view  of  pragmatism — that  primitive 
magic  is  not  true  merely  because  its  hypotheses 
regarding  how  to  cause  rain  or  how  to  cure  dis- 
eases do  not  '  work  ' — is  in  this  case  fairly  adequate 
to  express  the  situation  both  epistemologically 
and  metaphysically. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  animism,  in  its 
more  primitive  forms,  expresses  a  predominantly 
perceptual  theory  of  mind,  and  whether  such  a 
theory,  either  of  mind  or  of  the  relations  between 
mind  and  the  physical  world,  is  held  in  some  simple 
form  by  the  medicine-man  of  an  obscure  tribe  or 
is  impressively  reiterated  in  a  Hindu  Upanisad, 
or  is  fascinatingly  placed  in  the  setting  of  a  modern 
evolutionary  theory  by  Bergson,  makes  compara- 
tively little  difference  to  the  essential  views  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind  which  are  in  question.  But 
that  view  of  the  nature  of  mind  which  gained, 
apparently,  its  earliest  type  of  expression  when 
men  first  consulted,  and  hereupon  more  or  less 
cautiously  interpreted,  the  oracles  of  their  gods 
has  (as  befits  a  theory  of  mind  which  is  founded 
upon  a  fundamental  cognitive  process)  persisted 
throughout  the  history  of  human  thought.  This 
way  of  viewing  mind  has,  in  fact,  persisted  in  a 
fashion  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  its  expres- 
sions with  sufficient  clearness  from  those  which 
have  had  their  origin  either  in  the  conceptions  of 
primitive  magic  or  in  the  perceptions  which  guided 
primitive  animism. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  cognitive  process 
of  interpretation  mind  is,  in  all  cases  where  it 
reaches  a  relatively  full  and  explicit  expression, 
equally  definable  in  terms  of  two  ideas — the  idea 
of  the  self,  and  the  idea  of  a  community  of  selves. 
To  an  explicit  recognition  of  what  these  two  ideas 
involve  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  has  been  devoted.  Both  ideas  have 
been  subject  to  the  misfortune  of  being  too  often 
viewed  as  reducible  either  to  purely  conceptual 
terms  or  to  purely  perceptual  terms.  If  the  self 
was  defined  in  predominantly  conceptual  terms, 
it  tended  to  degenerate  into  a  substance,  a  monad, 
or  a  mere  thing  of  some  sort.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  too  abstract  epistemology  (such  as  the  Kantian) 
the  self  also  appeared  as  the  '  logical  ego,'  or  else 
as  the  '  pure  subject.' 

The  fortunes  of  the  idea  of  the  community  have 
been  analogous.  In  religion  this  idea  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  the  ideas  which  have 
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gradually  transformed  tribal  cults  into  the  two 
greatest  religions  which  humanity  possesses— Bud- 
dhism and  Christianity.  In  ancient  philosophy 
the  community,  viewed  as  the  soul  'writ  large,' 
inspired  some  of  the  most  fruitful  pliilosophiciil 
interpretations  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics. 
In  the  general  history  of  civilization  loyalty,  which 
is  identical  with  the  practically  effective  love  of 
communities  as  persons  that  represent  mind  on  a 
level  higher  than  that  of  the  individual,  is,  like 
the  Paxiline  charity  (which  is  explicitly  a  love  for 
the  Church  universal  and  for  its  spirit),  tlie  chief 
and  the  soul  of  the  humanizing  virtues— that  virtue 
without  which  all  the  others  are  but  '  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  Yet,  in  the  history 
of  thought  the  idea  of  the  community  has  greatly 
suffered,  less  frequently  from  the  attempt  to  view 
it  as  the  proper  object  of  a  direct  mystical  percep- 
tion than  from  the  tendency  to  reduce  it  to  a  purely 
conceptual  form.  As  a  conceptual  object  the 
'  mind  of  the  community,'  the  '  corporate  mind,' 
has  tended  to  be  thought  of  as  an  entity  possibly 
significant  in  a  legal  or  in  a  sociological  sense,  but 
difficult,  and  perhaps  unreal,  in  a  metaphysical 
sense. 

Experience  shows,  however,  that  the  two  ideas 
— the  idea  of  the  individual  self  and  that  of  the 
community — are  peculiarly  adapted  to  interpret 
each  the  other,  both  to  itself  and  to  the  other, 
when  such  interpretation  is  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  which  the  religion  of  Israel  first  made  central 
in  what  undertook  to  be  a  world  religion,  and 
which  the  apostle  Paul  laid  at  tlie  basis  both  of 
his  philosophy  of  human  history  and  of  his  Christ- 
ology. 

Modern  idealism,  both  in  the  more  vital  and 
less  formal  expressions  of  Hegel's  doctrine  and  in 
its  recent  efforts  at  a  social  interpretation  of  the 
self,  of  the  course  of  human  evolution,  and  of 
the  problems  of  metaphysics,  has  already  given  a 
partial  expression  to  a  theory  of  which  we  tend  to 
become  clearly  aware  in  proportion  as  we  recognize 
what  the  cognitive  process  of  interpretation  is, 
and  how  it  contrasts  with,  and  is  auxiliary  to,  the 
processes  of  conception  and  perception.  Only  in 
terms  of  a  theory  of  the  threefold  process  of  know- 
ledge can  we  hope  fully  to  express  what  is  meant 
by  that  form  of  idealism  which  views  the  world  as 
the  '  process  of  the  spirit '  and  as  containing  its 
own  interpretation  and  its  own  interpreter. 

LlTRRATURB. — Tile  epistemology  of  Cliarlea  Peirce  is  dis- 
cussed at  lengtfi  by  tlie  present  writer  in  The  Problem  of  Christ- 
ian-iiy,  London,  1913,  ii.  (in  Index,  s.v,  '  Peirce,'  references  will 
be  found  wliich  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of 
Peirce'B  theory  of  knowledge,  and  its  relation  to  the  meta- 
physical theories  of  the  nature  of  mind). 

JOSIAH  KOYCE. 

MIND  AND  BODY.— See  Body  and  Mind. 

MIND  AND  BRAIN.— See  Brain  and  Mind. 

MINERALS.— See  Metals  and  Minerals. 

MInIM.  —  Certain  persons  of  Jewish  origin 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  contemporary  Rabbin- 
ical literature,  usually  with  severe  disapproval,  are 
called  Minim.  Considerable  difl'erence  of  opinion 
has  existed  upon  the  question  who  the  Minim  were ; 
but  the  view  is  now  generally,  though  not  univer- 
sally, held  that  they  were  mainly  Jewish-Christians. 
This  theory  has  the  support  of  Graetz,  Jost,  \\'eiss, 
Bacher,  and  L^vi ;  the  chief  opponent  is  Moritz 
Friedliinder.  The  writer  of  this  article,  from  an 
independent  study  of  the  evidence,  decides  for  the 
Jewish-Christian  interpretation,  while  admitting  a 
wider  denotation  in  a  few  passages.  The  evidence, 
consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  passages  (so  far  as 
they  are  Known  to  him)  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  Minim,  is  presented  in  full  in  the  writer's  work 
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Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash,  to  which  tlie 
reader  is  referred  for  details  wliich  cannot  be  given 
in  the  short  space  of  this  article. 

The  book  Siphre,  §  115,  p.  35',  quoting  Nu  15" 
'And  ve  shall  not  walk  after  your  heart,"  says, 
'TliisLs  ilinuth' — meaning  that  this  is  tlie  stale 
of  mind,  or  principle  of  condutt,  characteristic  of 
the  Mintm.  This  is  the  earliest  attempt  at  a 
detiiiitii)n  of  the  term,  though  the  word  itself  was 
in  use  earlier.  It  amounts  to  saying  that  a  '  Min ' 
(singular  of  Minim)  was  one  who  followed  the 
dictates  of  his  own  selfish  nature  as  against  those 
of  the  lawful  authority.  The  result  of  doing  so  is, 
indirectl}-,  the  rejection  of  beliefs  and  practices  en- 
joined on  those  who  hold  the  true  religion.  A  Mtn, 
accordingly,  disregards  the  authority  of  the  Kabbis, 
as  teachers  of  religion  and  expounders  of  theTorah 
both  written  and  unwritten,  and  also  maintains 
doctrines  and  practices  which  are  not  those  of  the 
true  religion.  Tos.  Sank.  xiii.  4  f.  has  the  follow- 
ing censure  on  the  Minim  ; 

*The  sinners  of  Israel,  and  the  sinners  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  descend  into  Gehenna,  and  are  judj^ed  there  twelve 
months.  .  .  But  the  Minim,  and  the  Apostates,  and  the  he- 
trayers,  and  the  ApiqOrusin.  .  .  .  Gehenna  is  shut  in  their 
faces,  and  they  are  judged  there  for  generations  of  generations  ' 
If  the  term  Minim  denoted  all  unfaithful  Jews, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  four  descriptive  names. 
The  distinction  between  the  four  is  as  follows. 
The  betrayers  (M'sdroth)  are  political  informers, 
'delators.'  Apostates  are  those  who  wilfully  and 
openly  transgress  some  part  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
thereby  proclaiming  their  disloyalty.  Aj)Jq6r6s5n 
are  '  Epicureans,'  freethinkers,  whether  Jewish  or 
Gentile.  The  Minim  are  those  who  are  false  at 
heart,  but  who  do  not  necessarily  proclaim  their 
apostasy.  They  are  the  more  dangerous  because 
more  secret ;  they  are  not  an  open  enemy,  but  the 
foe  witliin  the  camp  ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  the  Talmud  refers  to  the  Minim  more  fre- 
quently and  with  more  hostility  tlian  to  the  other 
classes  of  unfaithful  Jews.  The  Mtn  might  be  an 
apostate  or  a  delator,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a 
free-thinker  ;  but  the  real  nature  of  his  ofl'ence  was 
moral  rather  than  intellectual. 

Why  was  the  name  Min  given  to  such  persons  ? 
Various  derivations  of  the  word  have  been  given, 
some  of  them  mere  fanciful  gue.sses.  The  best  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  that  proposed  by  Bacher  (in 
KEJ  xxxviii.  45)  and  accepted  by  I.  lAvi  (ib.  p. 
205),  according  to  which  min  (j-d)  is  at  first  the 
ordinary  word  for  '  sort,'  '  kind,'  and  is  translated 
in  the  LXX,  Gn  1'-,  by  7^1'oj.  Figuratively  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  a  '  sect'  (ai'pfiris),  and  more 
particularly  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (rb  laSSovKaluy 
7/1/05,  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  X.  6,  where  i)  l,a55ovKalap 
atp((n!  is  also  used).  Gradually  the  term  lost  the 
meaning  of  'sect'  and  took  on  that  of  'sectary,' 
the  Jew  who  separated  himself  from  the  connnunity 
and  adopted  false  doctrines.  If  this  explanation 
is  correct,  it  throws  light  on  the  fact  that  in  the 
Rabbinical  texts  the  reading  sometimes  varies  be- 
tween Min  and  Radduki  (Sadducee).  It  is  u.sually 
said  that  the  latter  word  is  due  to  the  Christian 
censor,  who  objected  to  the  word  Min,  but  in  some 
ca-ses  the  reference  is  certainly  to  the  Sadducees, 
while  yet  the  word  Min,  or  po.ssibly  both  words, 
may  have  been  read.  The  writer  of  this  artich' 
proposed  another  derivation  of  the  word  Min  (o«. 
cit.  p.  362),  but  now  surrenders  it  in  favour  of  the 
one  just  set  forth. 

The  Mintm,  then,  were  Jewish  heretics  of  some 
kind.  The  question  is.  Of  what  kind  ?  The  answer 
resolves  itself  into  a  choice  between  Jewish- 
Christians  and  .lewish-Gnostics.  That  they  were 
Jews  is  beyond  disjiute,  for  a  Gentile  is  never  called 
a  Mtn,  unless  in  one  or  two  instances  through 
ignorance  or  inadvertence.  The  only  consiiicuons 
advocate  of  the  Gnostic  interpretation  is   Kried- 


liinder  [Der  vorchristlichejiidische  Gnostirixmtis ;  of. 
also  a  defence  in  reply  to  criticism  in  RE  J  xxxviii. 
194  ff.),  but  it  is  a  serious  defect  of  Friedliinder's 
book  that  the  argument  is  based  on  Rabbinical 
texts  from  which  he  strikes  out,  as  interpolations, 
pass.ages  of  crucial  importance,  without  mention- 
ing the  fact.  By  this  method  any  hypothesis  could 
be  proved.  Bacher  and  L6vi,  in  articles  in  liEJ 
(xxxviii.  38,  204)  have  severely  handled  Fried- 
liinder's hypothesis  as  well  as  his  jieculiar  method 
of  proof,  and  Levi  elsewliere  refers  to  it  as  '  cet 
(Schafaudage  de  propositions  pueriles'  (JiUli  li. 
[1905]  412).  The  evidence  for  the  view  that  the 
Minim  were  Jewish-Christians  may  be  brietly 
summed  up  as  follows.  In  many  of  the  passages 
where  they  are  mentioned  there  is  nothing  distinc- 
tive, certainly  nothing  delinitely  Christi.Tn  ;  but  in 
a  few  j)assages  a  connexion  between  Miiiuth  and 
Christianity  is  so  definitely  stated  that  it  cannot 
be  excludeu  from  neutral  passages  except  on  the 
ground  of  equally  definite  statements  to  the  con- 
trary. Such  contrary  evidence  is  not  to  be  found, 
and  even  Friedlander  does  not  ))roduce  any.  (1)  In 
a  famous  passage,  Bab. '  AbhOdluili  Zcirdh,  I6i  (and 
in  three  other  places),  it  is  told  how  a  certain  Rabbi 
Eliezer  (end  of  1st  cent.)  was  arrested  for  Minuth. 
He  accounted  for  this  afterwards  by  saying  that 
he  had  once  met  '  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  the 
Nazarene,  by  name  Jacob  of  K'pliar  S'khanya,' 
who  told  him  the  exposition  of  a  text  and  adJed, 
'  Thus  hath  Jesus  the  Nazarene  taught  me.'  Also, 
in  the  same  treatise,  p.  21a,  the  same  Jacob  is 
called  '  Jacob  the  Mtn,'  and  it  is  said  that  he 
oft'ered  to  cure  a  sick  man,  while  in  Tos.  Hull.  ii. 
22  f.  the  same  Jacob  proposed  to  work  his  cure  '  in 
the  name  of  Yeshua  ben  Pandlra,'  i.e.  Jesus. 
(2)  In  Bab.  Shabh.  116n  there  are  mentioned,  in 
close  connexion,  the  books  of  the  Mintm  and  the 
Evangelion,  i.e.  the  Gospels.  (3)  The  character- 
istic doctrine  of  the  Mintm — that  of  Two  Powers 
in  Heaven — is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  teaching  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  not 
the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  Demiurgus.  The  con- 
nexion of  this  doctrine  with  Christianity  is  shown 
by  a  passage  in  P^stqta  Rab.  x.xi.  1006  :  '  If  the  son 
of  the  harlot  saith  to  thee,  "  There  are  two  Gods,"  ' 
etc.,  where  '  the  son  of  the  harlot'  denotes  Jesus. 

The  combined  force  of  these  arguments,  which 
could  be  supported  in  great  detail  if  sjiace  allowed, 
seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
interpretation  ;  and  this  view  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  a  passage  in  Jerome  : 

'  I_lsque  hodie  per  tolas  Orientis  synapoj^as  inter  ludaeos  hae- 
resis  est,  quae  dicitur  Minaeorum,  et  a  I'harisaeis  nunc  usque 
dainnatur  ;  quos  vulgo  Nazaraeos  nuncujiant,  qui  credunt  in 
Christum,  flhum  Dei,  natuni  de  virgine  Maria,  et  euni  dicunt 
esse  qui  sub  Pontic  Pilato  p.ossus  est  et  resurrexit,  in  quern  et 
nos  credimus  ;  sed  dum  volunt  et  ludaei  esse  et  Christiani,  nee 
Judaei  sunt  nee  Christian!'  {Kp.  cxii.  [Ixxxix.]  13  {I^L  xxii. 
924)). 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  evi- 
dence, of  whicli  the  foregoing  is  the  most  im)iortant, 
is  that,  wherever  in  the  Talmud  and  ^lidrasli 
mention  is  made  of  the  Mtnim,  the  author  of  the 
statement  intended  to  refer  to  Jewish-Christians. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  the  Rabbis 
attributed  to  Mtnim  actions  or  opinions  which,  in 
fact,  were  not  those  of  Christians  ;  and,  further, 
that  the  Rabbis  occasionally  applied  the  term  Min 
to  Gentiles  as  being  enemies  of  Judaism. 

The  references  to  the  Mintm  in  the  Rabbinical 
literature  are  few  and  fragmentary.  The  jiassages 
where  they  are  mentioned  amount  to  about  120, 
most  of  wliich  contain  either  p<dendcal  dialogues 
between  a  Mtn  and  a  Rabbi  or  allusions  to  hereti- 
cal interpretations  of  texts,  although  a  few  are 
anecdotes  of  events  in  connexion  with  tlie  Minim.  It 
is  not  possible  to  construct  a  history  of  the  Minim  ; 
the  material  is  sufficient  only  to  give  a  few  glimpses 
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of  theiii,  and  to  throw  some  little  lijjht  upon  their 
relations  w  ith  ortliodox  Jews?. 

The  Minim,  as  stated  above,  were  apostates  who 
concealed  their  apostasy,  and  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  have  some  means  of  detecting  them. 
This  was  the  object  with  which  the  Formula  against 
the  Minim  was  introduced.  It  is  stated  (Bab.  Ber. 
286,  290!)  that  R.  Gamaliel  ll.  (president  of  the 
Sanhedrin  at  Jabneh)  said  to  the  Kabbis :  '  Is 
there  any  one  who  knows  how  to  compose  a  Bene- 
diction of  the  Minim?'  Samuel  the  Little  stood 
up  and  composed  it.  The  following  year  he  forgot 
it,  and  sought  to  recall  it  for  two  and  even  three 
hours,  and  they  did  not  call  hirn  up  (from  the 
lectern).  The  '  Benediction  '  of  the  Minim  was  an 
addition  made  to  the  Eighteen  Benedictions  [Sh'- 
mdneh  'Esreh  B'ldkhoth),  which  are  short  prayers, 
some  of  them  very  ancient,  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  Jewish  liturgy.  The  twelfth  in  order,  as 
composed  or  adapted  by  Samuel  tlie  Little,  runs  : 
'May  there  be  no  hope  for  the  Minim.'  Those 
who  were  Minim  could  not,  of  course,  join  in  this 
prayer,  and  would  be  detected.  The  introduction 
of  this  formula  marks  the  official  condemnation  of 
the  Minim  by  the  Rabbis  ;  and  the  date  may  be 
placed  at  A.D.  80,  or  thereabout.  This  does  not 
imply  the  separation  of  the  Minim  from  the  strict 
Jews  at  and  after  that  time  ;  they  were  still  to  be 
found,  as  Jerome  says,  in  all  the  synagogues  of  the 
East  in  his  time  ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
the  Minim  did  to  some  extent  possess  a  separate 
organization,  with  synagogues  of  their  own. 

The  reason  why  a  formula  of  detection  against 
the  Minim  became  necessary  about  a.d.  SO,  was,  in 
part,  that  the  Temple  had  been  destroyed  ten  years 
before.  As  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  Jewish- 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  appear  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  ritual  observances  equally  with  non- 
Christian  Jews.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  however,  it  was  possible  to  argue  that 
the  ceremonial  law  was  not  merely  de  facto  sus- 
pended (as  the  Jews  admitted),  but  de  jure  abro- 
gated ;  and  this  is  the  link  which  connects  the 
original  Jewish-Christians  with  the  Minim.  The 
latter  appear,  from  the  notices  of  their  doctrines, 
to  have  held  a  theology  closely  akin  to  that  set 
forth  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  if  so,  the 
inference  is  ready  to  hand  that  it  was  the  symbolic 
interpretation  of  the  ceremonial  law  that  opened 
the  way  for  a  Cliristology  more  highly  developed 
than  that  of  the  original  Jewish-Christians. 

The  hostility  towards,  and  dread  of,  the  Mintra 
were  at  their  height  in  the  2nd  cent.  ;  afterwards 
they  declined,  till  in  the  4th  cent,  we  find  compara- 
tively friendly  relations  \x\th  them.  The  Minim  of 
Cc-esarea  applied  to  R.  Abahu  to  find  them  a  teacher, 
and  he  sent  them  R.  Saphra,  a_  Babylonian  Jew  of 
unquestioned  orthodoxy  (Bab.  Abhddhah  Zarah,ia). 
The  meaning  of  this  gradual  change  is  that  at  first 
it  was  not  evident  to  the  Rabbis  that  the  Christ- 
ian Church  would  not  develop  on  Jewish-Christian 
lines.  When,  in  course  of  time,  it  appeared  that 
the  Minim  did  not  represent  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  movement,  there  was  the  less  reason  to 
dread  it ;  there  was  less  danger  to  Judaism  from  a 
Gentile  Christianity  than  from  a  Jewish  form  of  it. 
Of  Gentile  Christianity  the  Rabbinical  literature 
takes  scarcely  any  notice.  Space  does  not  allow 
of  illustrations  of  the  polemics  between  Minim  and 
Jews,  or  of  the  anecdotes  which  represent  the 
former  as  being  not  only  apostates  but  licentious. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  a  dwindling  sect,  in  Judaism  out  not  of  it, 
spurned  alike  by  Jews  and  by  Christians.  In  their 
theology  they  departed  from  the  strict  monotheism 
of  Judaism,  and  held  a  doctrine — called  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Two  Powers  in  Heaven — which  corre- 
sponds with  the  relation  between  God  and  Christ 


set  forth  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  No  mention 
is  made  in  any  of  their  polemical  discussions  of  the 
Me.ssiahship  of  Jesus,  nor  is  there  more  than  one 
very  slight  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(Jerus.  Bcr.  V2d,  I3a).  Jerome  identities  them 
with  the  Nazarenes,  and  the  correspomling  name, 
^u.pyH,  is  found  in  two  passages  (Bab.  Abhddhah 
Zarah,  6«  ;  Bab.  Taan.  21b).  The  name  Ebionite 
does  not  occur  in  the  Rabbinical  literature. 

,ooi^n?-*r'SJ-T^''^  r"'.*  Histories  of  H.  Graetz,  London, 
Jtal  ?«,'•  ¥■  -L"^''  ^l'V,^S,  lS57-5a,  and  I.  H.  Weiss,  Vienna 
l^J:  •  ^;  ^*'^^?''  ^'^  '•,  ■-*"•  "■■"■  •"  ^^■^  xxxviii.  [18981 
45ff.,  205flf.  ;  M.  Fnedlander,  Der  vorehnsttiche  jiidische 
i-rnosticisiiais,  Gottingen,  1898,  Z>iV  iclitjiosm  Beu-equnqen 
tm  Ze.italtfr  Jem,  BeiWn, 1Mb,  !i.ntX  RE  J  xxxtiii  liMfl  ■  R  T 
Herford,  Chnatianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash,  London.  1904  '• 
^£.  art. 'Mm.-  R.  T.  HERFOED. 

MINISTRY   (Early  Christian).-An    attempt 

will  be  made  in  this  article  to  collect  the  more  im- 
portant facts  in  connexion  with  the  ministry  as  far 
as  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  of  our  era  are  con- 
cerned. About  the  facts  themselves  there  is  general 
agreement ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  has 
been  disputed.  A  summary  will  be  made,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  of  the  theories  that  have  been  deduced 
from  the  facts  as  to  the  institution  of  a  ministry 
by  our  Lord,  and  its  development  in  subsequent 
ages.  But  a  discussion  of  these  theories  is  not 
part  of  the  design  of  the  article. 

X.  The  Apostolic  Age.— In  Acts  and  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  NT  we  find  in  active  operation  a 
ministry  of  two  kinds,  itinerant  and  local. 

i.  The  itinerant  minlstry.  —  We  read  of 
apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  all  of  whom  come 
under  this  heading.  The  first  of  these  terms  includes 
at  least  a  few  (even  in  the  early  ages)  who  were 
not  of  the  Twelve  (see  below,  §2).  The  qualifica- 
tion of  an  apostle  seems  originally  to  have  been 
that  he  should  have  seen  our  Lord,  and  have  been  His 
'  witness '  ( Lk  24^»,  Ac  1«).  Thus,  when  the  vacancy 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  has  to  be  filled  up, 
the  qualification  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  is  that  the 
person  chosen  should  have  '  companied  with  [the 
Eleven]  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in 
and  went  out  among  '  (or  '  over,'  ivi)  them,  '  begin- 
ning from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  the  day  tliat 
he  was  received  up  from  '  them  ;  so  that  he  might 
become  a  witness  with  them  of  Jesus'  resurrection 
(Ac  I-"-).  St.  Paul  received  his  qualification,  though 
in  a  diti'erent  way,  at  his  conversion  (cf.  Gal  1',  '  An 
apostle,  not  from  men,  neither  through  man,  but 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father  ').  Tliat 
St.  Barnabas  and  the  others  mentioned  below  (g  2) 
had  seen  Christ  is  not  stated,  but  is  quite  probable. 
Hegesippus  says  (Eus.  HE  ii.  1)  that  Barnabas  was 
one  of  the  Seventy.  This  qualification  may  have 
been  waived  in  the  sub-apostolic  period. 

Hort  (Christian  Ecdesia,  p.  28)  thinks  that  the 
word  '  apostle,'  which  is  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  in  the  Gospels,  referred  originally  only 
to  the  mission  to  the  villages,  though  such  pa.ssages 
as  that  about  judging  the  twelve  tribes  (Mt  19^, 
Lk  22*J)  were  indications  of  the  extended  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  which  we  find  in  Acts.'  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  Lk  6'^  (the  reading  in  ||  Mk  S" 
is  doubtful)  that  our  Lord  gave  them  the  title  j  and 
that  He  intended  more  than  a  mere  mission  to  the 
villages  by  the  designation  appears  almost  certain 
from  such  passages  as  Lk  12^",  where  He  speaks  of 
a  commission  for  future  ages  (see  below,  §  9).  St. 
Luke  certainly  uses  the  name  without  reference  to 
the  mission  to  the  villages. 

Christian  prophets  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  NT— Agabus  and  others  (Ac  ll-'"-  21'")  ;  those 
at  Antioch,    'prophets  and    teachers,'  including 

1  The  name  '  apostles  '  for  the  Twelve  is  found,  according  to 
Westoott  and  Hort's  text,  only  in  Mt  102,  jik  3"  &»,  Lk  6IS  910 
ITS  2-Z'*  241",  and  not  at  all  in  Jn,  though  1316  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  title. 
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Barnabas  and  Saul,  also  iSymeon  Niger,  Lucius  of 
Cyrene,  and  Manaen  (Ac  13') ;  Judas  and  Silas 
( 15") ;  and  an  unstated  number  in  1  Co  12"'-  (see  §  2) 
14»-S8  Piophets  are  mentioned  as  a  class  in 
Eph  2*  3"  4''  (see  §  2),  possibly  in  1  Th  2"  ;  also  in 
Rev  18*"  22'.  They  are  coupled  in  Eph.  and  Rev. 
with  apostles.'  Ihey  .ire  dcBcribcd  as  receiving 
revelations  (1  Co  W""-).  Christian  prophetesses  are 
also  mentioned  (Ac  21',  Philip's  daughters).  But  it 
may  be  doubt e<l  if  '  prophets  ought  to  be  descrilied 
as  a  class  of  the  ordinary  Christian  ministry. 
Their  office  was  purely  charismatic  (see  below,  §  3). 

It  is  otherwise  vith  '  evangelists.'  These  are 
mentioned  in  Ac  21  -  (Philip),  Eph  4"  (see  below,  §  2), 
2  Ti  4'  (Timothy).  This  name  would  seem  to  be 
that  given  to  those  who,  though  not  apostles,  bc- 
caase  they  had  not  the  qualification  stated  above, 
yet  were  itinerant  officials  and  not  of  the  local 
ministry.  Eusebius  {HE  iii.  37)  gives  the  name  to 
those  who  '  occupied  the  first  place  among  the  suc- 
cessors (JiaSox^s)  of  the  apostles '  and  were  itiner- 
ant preachers  of  the  gospel.  He  says  that,  when 
they  had  only  laid  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in 
foreign  places,  they  appointed  others  as  pastors 
(iroi^Vfas)  and  then  went  on  to  other  countries  and 
nations.  A  few  lines  later  he  talks  of  '  pastors  or 
evangelists,*  and  seems  to  mean  by  the  former  the 
local,  by  the  latter  the  itinerant,  ministry. 

Apostles  and  prophets  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
Dklache  (§§  10-13),  a  manual  probably  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  century.  These  were  normally 
itinerant  officials,  and  were  perhaps  identical  (see 
Did.  §11).  The  value  of  this  evidence  is  discounted 
by  J.  A.  Robinson  (JThSt  xiii.  [1912]  339),  who 
thinks  that  the  writer  does  not  describe  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  daj',  but  those  which  he  thought 
had  been  in  force  at  an  earlier  time.  This  theory, 
however,  is  very  doubtful  (for  Robinson's  earlier 
view  see  his  Com.  on  Ephesiam?,  London,  1904,  p. 
98,  n.). 

The  function  of  the  itinerant  ministry  was  evan- 
gelistic (cf.  1  Th  28'-,  1  Ti  2').  The  itinerants  might 
settle  for  a  time  at  a  place,  as  Timothy  settled  at 
EphesiLS,  Titus  in  Crete,  and  St.  Paul  himself  at 
various  places  where  he  founded  churches  ;  but  this 
was  not  their  normal  work.  In  the  Didache  it  is 
recognized  that  a  prophet  may  settle  in  a  place 
(§12f.). 

ii.  The  local  ministry.  —  Under  this  head- 
ing are  included  in  the  NT  '  bishops,'  'presbyters,' 
and  'deacons.'  For  other  names  of  these  officials 
see  §  2.  The  functions  of  the  local  ministry  were 
administrative  and  pastoral.  Thus  baptism  seems 
to  have  been  specially  entrusted  to  it  (cf.  1  Co  1'*, 
and  perhaps  Ac  19' ;  ct.  v.').  In  the  beautiful 
story  of  St.  John  and  the  young  robber  related  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Quis  dives,  42),  the  apostle 
does  not  himself  baptize  the  young  man,  but  gives 
him  over  to  the  local  bishop-presbyter  to  baptize 
(see  below). 

(a)  Bishops. — During  the  period  covered  by  the 
N'T,  we  read  of  this  name  being  given  to  Christian 
ministers  only  in  Gentile  churches  —  at  Philippi 
(Ph  1'),  at  Epbesns  (Ac  20^,  1  Ti  3'»-),  in  Crete 
(Tit  l'").  So  St.  Peter,  writing  to  the  churches 
in  most  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  uses  the 
participle  iiriaKoiroOi'Tes,  '  exercising  the  bishop's 
office  '(IP  5-').  That  the  '  bishops '  are  the  same  as 
'  presbyters  '  in  the  Apostolic  Age  seems  to  follow 
from  a  comparison  of  Ac  20"  with  20^,  where  the 
same  individuals  are  called  by  both  titles  ;  and  of 

1  In  Eph  220  the  Church  is  said  to  be  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophet*  (no  article  before  '  prophets '). 
Both  here  and  in  35  prophets  come  after  apostles,  and  Christ^ 
ion  prophets  must  therefore  be  meant.  Hort  (p.  165)  (fives 
yood  reasons  for  thinking  that  here  (not  in  4U)  the  same  per- 
sons are  meant  by  both  designations.  All  the  apostJes  wore 
probably  prophets,  thoui;b  all  the  Christian  prophets  were  not 
apoatles. 


1  Ti  3'-"  with  5"-'",  the  first  of  wliiili  passages 
describes  the  qualifications  of  '  bishops,'  the  second 
of  which  gives  regulations  for  '  presliyteis'  as  for 
those  who  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  ;  and  of  Tit  P  with  v.'  ('  appoint  presbyters 
in  every  city  .  .  .  for  the  bishop  must  be  blameless') ; 
also  from  the  use  by  St.  Peter  of  iiri.a-Koiroui'Tes  when 
speaking  of  presbj'ters  (see  above,  and  1  P  5'). 
The  same  thing  is  apparently  found  in  Clement  of 
Rome  {Cur.  42,  44),  where  the  local  ministers  are 
called  '  bishops  and  deacons,'  and  yet '  presbyters ' 
are  spoken  of,  and  their  'episcopate'  (e'lria-Koir))). 
He  says  that  the  apostles  knew  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  (^hrist  that  there  would  be  strife  over  the 
name  of  the  episcopate.  In  the  Didache  also  (§  15) 
the  local  ministry  consists  of  '  bishops  and  deacons.' 
Perhaps  '  presbyter '  expressed  tlie  rank,  and 
'  bishop  '  the  function. 

Hort  (pp.  9S !.,  189-212)  takes  a  different  view.  He  holds 
that  the  words  'bishops'  and  'deacons'  are  used  in  a  non- 
technical sense  in  the  NT  as  meaning  '  those  who  have  over- 
sight' and  '  those  who  minister.'  He  thus  interprets  the  worda 
in  Ac  20'-^,  1  Ti  S'""-,  and  deduces  the  conclusion  that  the 
same  holds  good  in  Ph  1^,  where  cirtcrxdiroi?  and  Staicovoi? 
have  no  article  He  does  not  deny  that  '  deacons '  maj  have 
become  the  name  of  the  otiirials  before  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
were  written,  but  he  thinks  that  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  in  a 
non-technical  sense. 

(6)  Presbyters. — The  name  was  perhaps  taken 
over  by  the  Christians  from  the  Jews,  who  gave  it 
to  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  others.  But 
inscriptions  sliow  that  the  heathen  Greeks  used  it 
for  members  of  a  corporation,  and  the  same  thing 
appears  from  the  papyri.  A.  Deissmann  thinks 
{Bible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  154  ff.) 
that  the  Christians  of  Asia  Elinor  may  have 
adopted  the  term,  not  from  the  Jews,  but  from 
the  Greeks.  In  Egypt,  as  Deissmann  shows 
(p.  233),  pagan  priests  were  called  '  presbyters.' 
[It  may  be  added  that  inscriptions  also  prove  that 
the  title  ^tt/o-koitos  was  used  for  certain  officials  in 
Greek-speaking  countries  in  pre-Christian  times 
(Deissmann,  p.  230f.).]  In  the  early  Church  the 
name  'presbyter'  was  specially  used,  as  it  would 
seem,  at  Jerusalem  (Ac  W  15»  etc.  I6»  2V%  but 
it  was  also  used  by  the  Christian  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  (Ja  5'*),  and  in  the  Gentile  communities, 
for  Paul  and  Barnabas  apjjointed  '  elders  in  every 
church  '  on  a  journey  in  Asia  Minor  (Ac  14^). 

The  identity  in  the  NT  of  'bishops'  and  'pres- 
byters' was  completely  forgotten  before  the  end  of 
the  2nd  centuiy.  Thus  Irena?us  {H(Br.  in.  xiv.  2), 
referring  to  Ac  20'™-,  speaks  of  St.  Paul  meeting 
at  Miletus  bishops  and  presbyters  from  Ephesus 
and  the.  other  cities ;  the  last  four  words  are  no 
doubt  due  to  the  plural  'bishops,'  as  to  Irenseus 
the  idea  of  more  than  one  bishop  (in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  was  used  in  his  day)  in  any  city 
would  be  quite  foreign.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  was  also  ignorant  of  the 
identity  ;  he  speaks  {Pad.  III.  xii.  97)  of  commands 
in  Holy  Scripture  given  to  presbyters,  bishops, 
deacons,  widows  (in  that  order),  as  to  distinct 
persons.  In  Quis  dives,  42,  he  speaks  of  a  single 
'  bishop '  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Asia  in  St.  John's 
time ;  this  is  doubtless  historically  correct,  yet  we 
may  notice  that  a  few  lines  later  he  calls  the  bishop 
'  the  presbyter.'  This  is  an  instance  of  that  fluidity 
of  phraseology  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  below  (§  2).  In  the  4th  cent.  Jerome  and 
other  Fathers  had  learnt  that  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  the  NT  were  the  same  persons  (see 
references  in  Lightfoot,  Philippians,  p.  98  f.). 

(c)  Deacoiis. — These  ministers  are  mentioned  in 
the  NT  in  Ph  1',  1  Ti  3«- '»■ '='•  only.  They  are 
not  found  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  They  are  also 
mentioned,  together  with  '  bishops,'  in  (element  of 
Rome  and  the  Didache  (as  above).  The  usual  view 
has  been  that  they  represent  the  Seven  whose 
appointment  is  recorded  in  ."Vc  6.     t)thers  think 
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tliat  the  Seven  were  the  prototypes  both  of  the 
diaconate  and  of  the  presbyterate,  and  that  at 
some  time  after  St.  Stephen's  death  the  office 
was  divided  into  tliose  two  branthe?.  Another 
view  is  that  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  (or 
Seventy-two)  in  Lk  10'  was  tlie  foundation  of  the 
presbyterate.  The  Seven  of  Ac  6  were  appointed 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  administration  of  relief 
(v.'),  but  that  they  were  also  preachers  of  tlie 
gospel  is  seen  from  tlie  history  of  Stephen  and 
Philip,  and  might  be  inferred  from  their  solemn 
ordination  with  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands. 

iii.  The  position  of  James  the  Lord's 
BROTHER  AT  JERUSALEM.  —  Christian  antiquity 
agrees  in  giving  St.  James  a  local  ministrj'  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  yet  in  making  him,  in  a  real  sense, 
equal  to  the  Twelve,  and  in  ascribing  to  him  rule 
or  presidencj'  over  the  presbyters,  though  nothing 
is  said  of  any  autocratic  powers  possessed  by  him. 
This  account  of  liis  position  is  borne  out  by  the 
NT  writers.  In  Ac  12"  Peter  bids  those  who  are 
assembled  in  Mary's  house  tell  of  his  escape  '  unto 
James  and  to  the  brethren.'  In  IS''"- James  presides 
over,  or  at  least  takes  a  leading  part  in,  the  apostolic 
council,  and  gives  the  decision,  i.e.  interprets  the 
evident  sense  of  the  assemblj*.  In  21'"  Paul  and 
his  companions  visit  him  assembled  with  the 
presbyters  in  a  formal  meeting.  In  Gal  1"  he  is, 
perhaps,  called  an  apostle  (see  §  2)  ;  he  and  Cephas 
are  visited  by  Paul  at  Jerusalem.  In  2'  he  is  named 
before  Cephas  and  John, and  the  three  are  'reputed 
to  be  pillars.'  In  2'^  the  Jewish  Christians  who 
come  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  are  said  to  come 
'from  James.'  Of  the  Fathers  the  earliest  to  bear 
witness  to  St.  James's  position  in  Jerusalem  is 
Hegesippus,  known  as  the  father  of  Church  history 
(c.  A.D.  160).  He  says  that  '  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  in  conjunction  with  tlie  apostles '  (Eus. 
HE  ii.  23)  ;  he  describes  the  appointment  of 
Symeon,  a  cousin  of  the  Lord,  as  '  the  next 
bishop'  (iv.  22).  So  Eusebius,  who  depends  on 
Hegesippus,  says  (iii.  11)  that  the3'  pronounced 
Symeou  to  be  worthy  of  the  throne  of  that  diocese 
[irapoiKia),  and  (iii.  32)  that  Symeon  was  the  second 
loishop  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  ;  in  the  former 
passage  he  says  that  there  was  a  second  Apostolic 
Council  on  the  occasion  of  Symeon's  election.  The 
last  statement  is  very  doubtful  ;  but  the  tradition 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  detailed  pseudepigraphy 
of  the  Church  Orders,  which  assign  all  sorts  of 
directions  to  the  apostles.  The  same  supposed 
council  has  been  thought  by  some  to  liave  decreed 
the  establishment  of  diocesan  episcopacy  ;  but  the 
latter  v>-as  probably  of  gi'adual  growth  rather  than 
the  result  of  an  enactment  of  a  formal  council 
(see  below,  §  4).  The  position  of  James  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Clement  of  Ale.xandria  (Hypotyposcs, 
bk.  vi.,  quoted  by  Eus.  HE  ii.  1) : 


'  Peter,  James,  and  John,  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour, 
as  if  also  preferred  by  our  Lord,  strove  not  after  honour,  but 
chose  .T.-inujs  the  Just  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  Lord  after 
His  resurrection  imparted  kno\vIedp:e  to  James  the  Just  and  to 
John  and  Peter,  and  they  imparted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  to  the  Seventy,  of  whom  Barnabas 
was  one." 

The  phrase  about  imparting  knowledge  to 
James  may  probably  be  a  reference  to  1  Co  15'. 
The  description  of  him  as  '  bishop  of  Jerusalem ' 
is  an  anachronism  of  nomenclature,  but  it  roughlj' 
describes  his  position.  His  office  at  .Jerusalem  is  a 
favourite  theme  in  the  '  Clementine  '  literature,  but 
the  date  of  these  works  is  uncertain. 

iv.  Angels  in  the  Apocalypse.— The  'angels' 
in  Rev  l-'-S-  have  been  taken  by  some  to  be  the 
chief  ministers  of  the  Church  in  the  province  of 
Asia.  But  this  interpretation  is  so  doubtful  that 
no  argument  can  be  built  upon  it. 

V.  There  is  no  certain  trace  of  any  local  officials 


in  the  NT  inferior  to  the  '  bishops  and  deacons.' 
Interpreters  are  mentioned  in  1  Co  W^,  for  those 
who  speak  with  tongues  (cf.  12'°).  But  there  is  no 
indication  that  an  ecclesiastical  office  is  intended. 

2.  Fluidity  of  phraseology.— It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  names  of  Christian  ministerial 
offices  were  not  stereotyped  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 
Many  theories  have  been  erroneously  built  on  the 
supposed  identity  of  offices  in  ditt'erent  centuries, 
because  of  the  identity  of  names.  In  the  earliest 
age  the  names  of  the  orders  of  the  ministry  were 
in  a  fluid  condition,  even  if  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  offices  were  fixed,  wliicli  is  doubtful. 

(a)  The  name  '  apostle.^ — This  is  used  in  the  NT 
of  the  Twelve  (see  above,  §  I).  It  is  also  used  of 
certain  other  persons  who  had  equal  authority 
with  the  Twelve  in  the  early  Church  —  Paul, 
Barnabas,  probably  James  the  Lord's  brother 
(see  Lightfoot,  Galatkins^,  pp.  84,  95;  cf.  1  Co  15'), 
probably  also  Andronicus  and  Junias,  who  were 
'of  note  among  the  apostles'  (Ro  16'  ;  but  some 
think  that  the  latter  was  the  name  of  a  woman), 
perhaps  Silvanus,  who  was  associated  with  St. 
Paul  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Th  2'; 
cf.  1').  Timothy  might  have  been  included  under 
the  same  designation  but  that  he  is  excluded  from 
it  liy  2  Co  1',  Col  1',  doubtless  because  he  had  not 
seeu  Christ  (see  §  I).  The  name  is  also  used  in 
the  NT  of  messengers  simply  (2  Co  ^^,  Ph  2"),  and 
of  our  Lord  Himself  (He  3;  ;  cf.  Jn  20^').  In  the 
Syriac-speaking  churches  it  was  given  to  any 
missionary ;  and  so  the  Greek-speaking  Irenseus 
says  (H(Er.  II.  xxi.  1)  :  '  After  the  twelve  apostles, 
our  Lord  is  found  to  have  sent  forth  seventy  others.' 
Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  24)  gives  the  name  to 
the  Seventy  as  well  as  to  the  Twelve  ('  he  chose 
also  seventy  other  apostles  besides  the  twelve'). 
Note  that  St.  Luke  (10'),  in  describing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Seventy,  says  that  Jesus  '  sent  them 
forth '  (aTriareiKev),  whence  the  name  dTrocrroXos 
comes  at  once.  It  means  'one  commissioned.' 
Certain  persons,  called  '  false  apostles,'  arrogated 
the  name  to  themselves  (2  Co  11'^  Rev  2-). 

(b)  The  names  '  bishop '  and  'presbyter.' — We 
have  already  seen  that  the  name  '  bishop '  was 
used  in  the  1st  cent,  in  a  sense  different  fi-om  that 
which  it  afterwards  acquired.  And  we  may  notice 
how  fluid  was  the  phraseology  with  regard  to  both 
'  bishop  '  and  '  presbyter.'  Our  Lord  is  called  a 
'  bishop '  in  1  P  2=' ;  St.  Peter  a  '  presbyter '  in 
1  P  5'  ((Tvixirpe<7p&r(po$),  St.  John  in  2  Jn  ',  3  Jn  '. 
In  the  2nd  cent,  the  term  '  presliyters  '  came  to  be 
used  somewhat  as  we  use  the  term  '  the  Fathers.' 
We  may  also  notice  how  easy  was  the  change  from 
'  presbyter '  to  '  old  man ' ;  so  much  so  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  in  any  given  passage 
which  translation  ought  to  be  taken.  In  1  P  5' 
St.  Peter,  who  has  been  addressing  the  presbyters, 
suddenly  says ;  '  Likewise,  ye  younger  [men],  be 
.subject  to  the  elder '  (irpeo-jStTepois).  Clement  of 
Rome  (Cor.  1)  says:  'Submitting  yourselves  to 
your  rulers  (rrtovnivon),  and  rendering  to  the 
presbyters  [Lightfoot :  '  older  men ']  among  you 
honour,'  etc.  ;  and  so  in  §  21.  A  little  later 
Polycarp,  after  saying  that  '  the  young  men  must 
be  blameless,'  goes  on  to  exhort  the  Philippians  to 
submit  themselves  '  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons ' 
(Phil.  5).  The  association  of  the  presbyterate  and 
old  age  survived  for  a  long  time.  It  is  found  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  Order  (Bohairic  version), 
where  it  is  said  that  presbyters  should  live  '  after 
the  manner  of  old  men  '  (§  18  ;  H.  Tattam,  Apost. 
Const,  in  Coptic,  London,  1848,  p.  20).  The 
ordination  prayer  of  a  presbyter  in  the  Testament 
f'f  our  Lord (c.  A.D.  350  ?)  speaks  by  a  paranomasia 
of  '  the  Spirit  [masc]  of  the  presbyterate  who  doth 
nut  grow  old '(i.  30).  Pseuilo-Pionins  (.tth  cent.) 
in  the  Life  vf  Polycarp  (§  17  ;   Lightfoot,  Apost. 
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Fathers,  pt.  ii.,  '  Ignatius  and  rolycar)!,'  iii.  447  f.) 
unhistorically  makes  Polycarp  to  be  an  old  man 
before  he  is  ordained  presbyter.  So  pcrliaps 
Hermas,  Vis.  ii.  4  ('2nd  cent),  where  tlie  pres- 
byters are  the  officials  of  tlie  irpca^vripa.  ('aged 
woman '),  who  is  interpreted  ax  tlie  Church. 
Grej;or5-  of  Nazianzus  {Urat.  xlii.  11,  4th  cent.) 
speaks  of  the  presbyters  being  '  honoured  for  years 
and  wisdom.' 

(c)  'I'/ii;  iirtine  'deacon.' — In  addition  to  the  use 
of  the  word  SiaKOPo;  in  the  non-ecclesiastical  sense 
of  a  •  servant,'  as  in  Mt  'J^'^,  Jn  2"- ',  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Gospels,  and  (metaphorically  of  a  ruler  as 
God's  servant)  in  Ko  I'.i*,  or  of  a  'follower'  (of 
Christ)  in  .Jn  12*,  we  have  it  used  fiequently  of 
others  than  the  ordinary  'deacons.'  Our  Lord  is 
called  a  '  deacon  "  in  Ro  15*  ('deacon  of  the  circum- 
cision'); St.  Paul  in  Col  l^-'^,  2  Co  3«  6<  (pi.), 
Eph  3',  1  Co  3'  (also  Apollos) ;  Timothy  in  1  Th  3= 
(Westcott-Hort's  text),  1  Ti  4«  (cf.  tiie  technical 
use  of  diaKOfof  in  3*"-) ;  Epaphras  in  Col  1' ;  Jewish 
Christians  in  2  Co  11^.  Satan's  'deacons'  are 
mentioned  in  2  Co  11'°.  This  fluidity  of  expression 
would  be  realized  by  the  English  reader  if  the 
translation  '  deacon '  (instead  of  '  minister ')  were 
adopted  throughout,  and  if  it  were  borne  in  mind 
how  often  diaKovia  and  SiaK0f4a  are  used  in  the  NT, 
always  in  the  non-technical  sense  of  '  service '  and 
'to  do  service.' 

(rf)  St.  PatiVs  lists  of  the  ministry  show  a  gieat 
fluidity  of  nomenclature.  But  they  do  not  give 
technical  names  to  the  various  classes  of  the 
ministry'.  In  1  Co  12^  we  have  :  apostle.?,  prophets, 
teachers,  powers,  charismata  of  healings,  heljjs, 
governments,  kinds  of  tongues.  These  cannot  all 
be  offices ;  some  are  (as  we  see  from  v.^)  purely 
charismatic,  namely  powers  (working  of  miracles), 
healings,  tongues.  Probably  no  orders  of  the 
ministry'  are  here  explicitly  enumerated,  but  only 
the  difterent  kinds  of  worlc  done  in  the  Christian 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  officials  of  the  ministrj- 
are  enumerated  in  Eph  4",  where  we  have  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors'  and  teachers  (the 
last  two  are  one  class).  These  offices  are  said  to 
be  '  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work 
of  ministering,'  i.e.,  to  equip  the  members  of  the 
body  for  the  function  of  service  to  the  whole 
(Robinson,  JKphesians^,  p.  98  f.  ;  the  KV  inserts  a 
comma  after  '  saints,'  but  the  two  clauses  probably 
go  together).  In  this  list  we  have  no  '  bishops,' 
'presbytei"s,'  or  'deacons,'  and  yet  these  officials 
existed  at  Ephesus  (Ac  20"=»,  1  Ti  o''"-).  Hence 
in  this  Pauline  list  we  cannot  look  for  technical 
designations,  but  rather  for  a  description  of  the 
work  done  by  different  officials.  The  '  pastors  and 
teachers'  a]>pear  to  be  the  local  ministry.  In  Ho 
12°'-  we  have  the  abstract  charismata  or  gifts : 
prophecy,  ministering  (Siaxoxio),  teaching,  exhorta- 
tion, giving  [alms],  ruling,  showing  mercy.  In 
1  Til  .5'-  we  have  leaders  {irpoiord/ievoi.) ;  cf.  1  Ti 
3«.  li  517^  where  this  word  Is  used  of  '  bishops '  and 
'  deacons. ' 

(e)  Fluidity  of  'hieratic'  languafje. — In  the  NT 
and  the  sub-apostolic  writers  the  word  UfxOs  is  not 
used  of  a  Christian  minister,  though  Christians  as 
a  body  are  called  'priests'  and  'a  priesthood' 
(ff/xlTfUAio)  in  1  P  i"-",  Ptev  1«  (cf.  Pvev  5'"  20«),  just 
as  all  Israel  had  been  '  jiriests'  (Ex  19").  Our  Lord 
Himself  is  called  a  'priest'  or  'high  priest' 
{dpxiepevi)  in  He  3'  .">"•  7''-  '^  10-',  et-c.  Clement  of 
Koine,  Ignatius,  and  Irenajus  do  not  use  '  hieratic ' 
language  of  the  Christian  ministrj',  but  the  Didarhe 
says  or  the  Christian  prophets :    '  they  are  your 

'Tlie  word  'pastor'  or  'shepherd'  (7rx>iM'?»')  is  used  of  our 
Ix>rd  in  He  13=",  1  P  2^5  (cf.  1  P  5<.  Jn  lO"-").  It  was  often 
applied  to  hishops  by  later  writers  (e.g.,  Apogt.  Coiigt.  ii.  1). 
The  %  erb  noitiaivtiv  is  used  of  the  Cliristian  ministry  in  Jn  'Jl"*, 
Ac  202s,  1  P.I^O-f.  Jurtei'O.  InAclSi  ' prophets '  and  ' teachers ' 
are  Joined  together  (ci.  1  Co  12^). 


high  priests '  (§  13).  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
c.  A.D.  190,  says  (quoted  by  Ens.  HE  v.  '24)  that 
St.  John  was  a  priest,  wearing  the  mitre  (or  '  golden 
plate,'  ireraXoi') ;  but  the  meaning  is  not  clear.' 
Justin  Martyr  (r.  .\.D.  loO)  calls  the  Christian 
Ixjdy  'the  true  high-priestly  race  of  God'  (Dial. 
1 16).  Tertullian  at  the  end  of  the  century  sjieaks 
of  the  bishop  as  '  hifjh-priest '  ('  sumnius  sacerdos," 
de  Baj)t.  17),  and,  in  reference  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  speaks  of  'functions  of  priesthood' 
('  saceriiotaliii  munera,'  de  Pra^scr.  41).  Hippolytus, 
early  in  the  3rd  cent.,  uses  similar  language  {Ha-r. 
i.  pref. ) :  '  We  being  their  [the  apostles']  successors 
and  participators  in  this  grace  of  higli-prieslhood,' 
etc.  In  Cyprian  the  bishop  is  frequently  called 
'  sacerdos,'  and  his  office  '  sacerdotium.'  The  Older 
Didascalia  (3rd  cent.)  calls  the  bishops  'high- 
priests'  (Funk,  Didasc.  ct  Const.  Apost.,  Paderljorn, 
1905,  i.  102),  and  says  that  the  Jewish  priests  and 
levites  now  correspond  to  the  deacons,  presbyters, 
widows,  and  orphans.  The  names  '  high-priest ' 
for  the  bishop,  and  '  priests '  and  '  leWtes '  for  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  respectively,  were  fre- 
quently used  in  the  4th  cent,  and  onwards,  and 
are  often  found  in  the  Church  Orders  (for  references 
see  Maclean,  Ancient  Cliurrk  Orders,  p.  67,  n.).  In 
the  ordination  prayer  for  a  presbyter  in  the  Apost. 
Const,  viii.  16  (c.  A.D.  375)  and  in  the  Epitome 
known  as  Constitutions  through  Hippolytus,  §  6 
(Funk,  ii.  80),  his  functions  are  called  Upovpyiat, 
'priestly  duties.'  Of  other  4th  cent,  writers  we 
may  talce  as  an  example  Epiphanius,  who  uses 
iep€i/s  for  a  Christian  priest  {Exp.  Fid.  21),  and 
whose  'priesthood'  (iepucrwi))  includes  subdeacons, 
but  not  readers  (ti.).  Jerome  calls  his  famous 
treatise  on  the  ministry  'Concerning  priesthood' 
(Ilepi  Upuaivqi).  At  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (c. 
A.D.  380,  can.  27,  30),  'hieratics'  (UpanKoi)  are  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  as  opposed  to  the 
'clerics'  (K\r)piKol),  who  include  the  minor  orders. 
\n  Apost.  Const,  iii.  15,  and  in  the  Apost.  Canons,  63 
(c.  A.D.  400),  the  minor  orders  are  included  among 
the  '  hieratics.'  In  the  Syriac-speaking  Churches 
the  word  kahnfithd  (which  is  the  translation  of 
lepwo-uifTi)  is  used  for  all  orders  of  the  ministry. 

The  use  of  this  language  does  not  mean  that  a 
new  conception  of  the  ministry  was  entertained  by 
those  in  whose  writings  it  is  first  found.  It  was 
not  likely  to  be  used  as  long  as  any  Jewish  priests 
or  levites  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  For  example,  Barnabas  was  a  levite 
(Ac  4^*),  and  could  not  well  have  been  called  a 
'  priest '  without  coiLsiderable  confusion.  When 
'hieratic'  language  was  first  used  in  the  Christian 
Church,  it  was  a  new  nomenclature,  but  did  not 
imply  any  new  functions.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  describe 
some  2nil  cent.  Christian  writers  as  uusacerdotal, 
and  some  as  sacerdotal.  The  use  of  'hieratic' 
language  meant  that  the  writers  who  employed  it 
ascribed  to  Christian  officials  the  ministry  delivered 
by  the  Great,  and  in  the  strictest  sense  the  Only, 
High  Priest,  our  Lord  Himself.  The  writers  like 
Ignatius  who  do  not  use  '  hieratic '  language  are 
even  more  emphatic  about  the  authority  of  the 
ministry  than  those  who  do. 

3.  Charismatic  ministry.— This  term  properly 
indicates  those  w  ho  are  endowed  with  anj'  spiritual 
gifts,  called  xa/jiffMora  ('gifts')  in  1  Co  \'2^  or  simply 
rvev/MTiKd  ('spiritual  [things'])  in  12'  14'  ;  but  it  is 
conveniently  used  fortlmse  wiio  bad  'extraordinary' 
charismata.  We  mu>t  distinguish  lietween  the 
'charismatic'  and  the  ulticial  ministry.  .As  long  as 
extraordinary  charismatjv  continued,  the  two  went 
on  side  by  side.     Yet  the  same  person  might  be  of 

'  H.  Delff's  theory  is  tiiat  the  'beloved  disciple'  (whom  he 
distinguishes  from  the  apostle  .lohn)  was  a  n.itive  of  Jerusalem 
and  be]on'..'e4l  to  one  of  the  liiph-priestlv  families (W.  Sanday, 
CrilieUm  u/ the  Fourth  Gutpal,  Oxford,  1905,  p.  09(.). 
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both  ministries  ;  thus  St.  Paul  was  an  apostle,  and 
yet  spoke  with  tong^iies  more  than  all  (1  Co  14"). 
The  charismata  enumerated  in  1  Co  12*-'"'  include 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  healings,  miracles, 
prophecy,  discerning  of  spirits,  tongues,  interpreta- 
tion of  tongues.  Of  these  probahly  the  most 
prominent  was  prophecy.  For  the  passages  in 
which  Christian  prophets  are  mentioned  see  §  i, 
above  ;  these,  however,  do  not  imply  that  Agabus, 
Judas,  Silas,  and  others  held  office  in  the  Church 
as  prophets,  though  they  may  have  done  so  in 
another  capacity.  It  is  recognized  that  any  one 
might  receive  a  revelation,  and  so  be  a  '  prophet ' 
(cf.  1  Co  14^").  Thus  those  whom  we  should  call 
'  laymen,'  as  not  being  of  the  official  ministry, 
spoke  in  the  Christian  assemblies  (ib.).  But 
women  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  (v."),  though  they 
might  be  prophetesses  (Ac  21').  In  1  Co  14  the 
charisma  of  tongues  is  somewhat  disparaged  as 
compared  with  prophecy. 

Prophecy  long  continued.  For  the  prophets  in 
the  Didachc  see  above,  §  I.  Quadratus,  early  in 
the  2nd  cent.,  was  renowned  for  his  prophetical 
gifts  (Ens.  HE  iii.  37).  Polycarp  is  csuled  in  the 
letter  written  by  the  Smyrnseans  '  an  apostolic  and 
prophetic  teacher '  (Mart.  Pol.  16  ;  A.D.  155  or  156). 
Hernias  received  revelations,  and  his  Shepherd  (c. 
A.D.  150?)  was  widely  received  as  a  prophetic 
writing.  Even  in  the  4th  cent,  the  Church  Orders 
speak  of  charismata,  and  in  particular  of  revelations, 
being  expected  ;  e.g.,  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  speaks 
of  those  expected  by  the  bishops,  presbyters,  widows, 
and  by  any  Christians  (i.  21,  23,  29,  31  f.,  40) ;  gifts 
of  healing  or  of  knowledge  or  of  tongues  are  referred 
to  as  being  a  possible  endowment  of  any  Christian 
(i.  47).  Such  a  one  was  not  to  be  ordained  ('a  hand 
is  not  laid  on  him'),  but  to  be  had  in  honour  (ib.). 
See  also  below,  §§  6-8. 

The  term  'charismatic  ministry'  is  capable  of 
being  misunderstood,  as  if  the  official  ministry  was 
considered  a  purely  mechanical  one,  and  only  of 
human  appointment.  But  St.  Paul  clearly  re- 
cognizes the  official  ministry  as  charismatic  in 
another  sense.  Timothy  had  the  charisma  in  virtue 
of  his  ordination  (1  Ti  4'').  The  official  ministry 
had  the  'spiritual  gift,'  though  it  was  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  those  who  had  extraordinary 
endowments ;  and  the  two  ministries,  as  we  have 
seen,  might  overlaji. 

4.  Bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  from  the 
2nd  cent,  onwards. — (a)  Bishops. — In  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius  (f.  A.D.  110)  we  iind  bishops  in  the  later 
sense  of  the  word  fully  established.  We  may  here 
make  an  endeavour  to  collect  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  diocesan  episcopate,  postponing  a  statement 
of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  as  to  its 
origin.  The  phrase  '  diocesan  episcopate '  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  we  can  use,  as  it  begs  no  question  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  bishop  to  the  presbyter  ;  the 
phrase  '  monarchical  episcopate,'  which  is  used  by 
many  writers,  is  open  to  this  objection. 

The  establishment  of  bishops  in  the  later  sense 
in  the  Churches  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  else- 
where is  ascribed  by  a  steadj-  tradition  to  John  the 
Apostle.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Quvs  dives,  42) 
says  that  '  after  the  tyrant's  death '  John  '  re- 
turned to  Ephesus  from  the  isle  of  Patmos,'  and 
'went  away,  being  in\'ited,  to  the  contiguous 
territories  of  the  nations,  here  to  appoint  bishops, 
there  to  set  in  order  whole  Churches,  there  to 
ordain  such  as  were  marked  out  by  the  Spirit.' 
Tertullian  similarly  says  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  5)  that 
'  the  order  of  the  bishops  '  [of  the  Seven  Chui'clies 
of  Asia,  or  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  province] 
'  when  traced  up  to  their  origin  '  rests  '  on  John  as 
their  author.'  And  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (c. 
A.D.  180?)  says  that  John  was  exhorted  by  'his 
fellow  disciples  and  bishops '  to  write  his  Gospel. 


Ignatius  speaks  of  bishops  being  established  all 
over  the  Morld  lEph.  3).  But  we  do  not  find  the 
diocesan  episcopate  established  in  all  places  at  an 
equally  early  date.  Thus  Ignatius  writes  to  the 
Philippians,  but  makes  no  mention  of  their  bishop. 
Clement  of  Rome  (c.  A.D.  95)  likewise  omits  all 
reference  to  a  bishop  at  Corinth  when  writing  to 
the  Corinthians.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  office  at  Philippi  and  Corinth  was  vacant  at 
the  dates  of  these  letters ;  but  this  hypothesis 
cannot  be  proved,  and  the  deduction  has  usually 
been  made  that  the  diocesan  episcopate  was  not 
established  in  these  two  places  so  soon  as  else- 
where. The  position  at  Home  at  the  end  of  the 
1st  cent,  has  been  considered  doubtful.  Clement 
writes  in  the  name  of  his  Cliurch  (not  of  the 
presbyters),  but  he  does  not  call  himself  its  bishop, 
nor  does  he  name  himself  at  all  ;  we  have  to 
gather  information  about  the  authorship  of  this 
Epistle  from  subsequent  writers.  Clement  obvi- 
ously held  a  prominent  position  in  the  Roman 
Church  ;  and,  though  nomenclature  and  organiza- 
tion matured  themselves  more  slowly  at  Rome 
than  elsewhere,  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
must  be  taken  as  showing  that  he  held  the  hrst 
place  in  it.  Thus  Irenajus  makes  Clement  the 
third  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  list  which  he  gives  of 
bishops  of  that  city  up  to  his  own  time  (Hcer.  III. 
iii.  3).  He  says  that  Linus,  the  first  bishop,  re- 
ceived the  office  from  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  that  Anacletus  succeeded  him,  and  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Clement.  Before  Irena;us, 
Hegesippus  had  already  made  a  list  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  as  all  the  Greek  MSS  and  the  Syriac 
versions  of  Eus.  HE  iv.  22  assert  (see  Lightfoot, 
Apost.  Fathers,  pt.  i.,  'Clement,'  i.  154).  The 
alternative  (rejected  by  Lightfoot  but  accepted  by 
Harnack)  of  Siarpi/S^i'  for  SiaSoxv"  is  a  conjecture 
based  on  the  loose  paraphrase  of  Rutinus.  15ut,  as 
Hegesippus's  list  is  not  extant,  we  cannot  tell 
where  it  began.  We  notice  that  Ignatius,  in  writ- 
ing to  Rome,  mentions  no  bishop  there,  and  that, 
as  G.  Salmon  remarks  (Introd.  to  the  NT*,  London, 
1892,  p.  519,  n.),  all  through  the  Hrst  two  centuries 
the  importance  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  merged 
in  the  importance  of  his  Church.  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  (c.  A.D.  170)  writes  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  to  Soter  its  bishop,  though  he  mentions  him 
in  the  third  person. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  the  diocesan 
episcopate  was  universal,  so  much  so  that  writers 
like  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
not  know  that  the  'bishops'  of  the  NT  were  the 
same  as  the  presbyters.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  carry  further  an  investigation  into  the  spread 
of  the  system  in  the  2nd  century  (for  detailed 
information  reference  may  be  made  to  Lightfoot, 
'  Dissertation,'  in  his  Philippians).  But  it  is 
desirable  to  refer  to  the  conception  of  the  episco- 
pate which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Cyprian, 
bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
century.  Ignatius  and  Irenieus  had  described 
the  bishop  as  a  centre  of  unity,  and  Cyprian 
emphasizes  this  still  more  in  his  treatise  de  Uni- 
tate  Ecclesice  and  in  his  Epistles.  In  this  connex- 
ion he  dwells  strongly  on  the  sin  of  schism  from 
the  visible  unity  symbolized  and  guarded  by  the 
bishop.  It  has  been  said  that  he  '  magnified  his 
olfice,'  and  extended  its  claims  to  autocracy  ;  yet 
no  one  emphasizes  more  than  he  the  necessity  of 
constitutional  action  on  the  part  of  the  bishop, 
and  his  obligation  to  carry  his  clergy  and  laity 
with  him  (see  below  (b)).  He  also  dwells  on  the 
election  of  the  bishops  by  the  people  (see  art. 
Laity,  §  4).  There  is  no  real  foundation  for  Hatch's 
view,  from  which  his  German  translator  Harnack 
dissents,  that  the  rule  that  there  should  be  only 
one    bishop  in    each    community  was  not    fully 
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esteblished  before  Cyiniau's  time,  and  was  due  to 
his  dispute  with  Novatian  (Organizaiiun  of  the 
Early  Christian  Church,  p.  103  ;  for  an  account 
of  Cyprian's  view  of  the  ministry  reference  may  be 
made  to  Gore,  The  Church  and  the  Ministi-y',  pp. 
151-156,  with  his  quotations  in  the  footnotes). 

It  would  seem  that  at  the  first  the  primary 
object  of  a  local  ministry  was  liturgical.  Thus 
the  Didache,  immediately  after  mentioning  the 
Sunday  worship  (§  14),  continues:  'Appoint  (x^i-po- 
Toi-vcoTf)  for  yourselves  therefore  bishops  and 
deacons'  (§  15).  And  so  in  the  succeeding  ages 
one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  diocesan 
bishop  was  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  In  the 
Churcli  Orders  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  the 
newly-consecrated  bishop  himself  begins  to  exercise 
his  functions  by  doing  so,  rather  than  the  princi- 
pal consecrator,  as  in  modern  times.  The  same 
idea  underlies  the  ancient  practice,  still  preserved 
in  some  parts  of  Christendom,  of  'concelebration,' 
that  is,  of  the  newly-ordained  presbyters  joining 
aloud  with  the  bishop  who  has  just  ordained  them, 
in  consecrating  the  Eucharist.  (In  the  early  ages 
concelebration  was  not  confined  to  ordinations.) 
AVe  may  compare  the  custom,  which  also  survives, 
of  a  ne«Iy-ortlained  deacon  reading  the  liturgical 
gospel,  that  being  one  of  his  functions  which  he 
immediately  begins  to  discharge.  In  this  con- 
nexion we  may  notice  that  the  bishop  and  the 
presbyter  were  the  only  per.sons  allowed  to  cele- 
brate'the  Eucharist  (see  art.  LAITY,  §  5  (a)). 

The  Council  of  Nicica  enacted  that  bishops  were 
not  to  be  translated  from  one  see  to  another  (can. 
15 ;  A.D.  325).  But  this  rule  wasalmost  immediately 
disregarded  (see  Athanasius,  Apol.  c.  Arian.  25). 
The  Nicene  Council  applied  it  also  to  presbyters 
and  deacons. 

(b)  Presbyters. — In  early  Christian  literature  the 
presbyters  are  frequently  recognized  as  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  bishop.     Ignatius,  who  says  that  the 
presbytery  is  attuned  to  the  bishop  as  strings  to 
a  lyre  (&ph.   4),    bids   the   people   submit  to  the 
bishop  and  presbyters  [Eph.  2,  20,  Trail.  13),  and 
do  nothing  without  them  {Magn.  7,  Trail.  2f.,  7) ; 
be  speaks  of  '  the  bishop  presiding   (irpoicaBiinivov) 
after  the  likeness  of  God,  and  the  presbj'ters  after 
the  likeness  of  the  council  (aweiplov)  of  the  apostles ' 
(Magn.  6)  ;  in  ^myrn.  8,  the  bishop  is  compared  to 
our  Lord,  and  the  presbyters  to  the  apostles  (cf. 
Magn.    13 :  '  with  your   revered  bishop  and  with 
the  fitly-wreathed  spiritual  circlet  of  your  presby- 
tery, and  with  the  deacons  who  walk  after  God  ). 
In    the   same   way,  more  than   a  century   later, 
Cyprian  says  (Ep.  xiv.  [v.]  4,   'To  the  presbyters 
and  deacons')   that  he  had  determined  from  the 
beginning  of  liis  episcopate  to  do  nothing  without 
the  advice  (consilium)  of  the  presbyters,  and  the 
concurring  feeling  (consensus  ;  see  art.  LAITY,  §  8) 
of  the  people.     The  presbyters  are  here  recognized 
as  councillors  of  the  bishop  in  a  higher  sense  than 
the  laity.     This  is  not  quite  the  same  position  as 
in  Ep.    xxxviii.    (xxxii.)   1   ('To   the  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  people'),  where  Cyprian   speaks  of 
consulting  them    all   before   he  ordained   clergy. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  more  modern  Si  quis 
or    public  intimation   of  a    proposed    ordination. 
Origen   likewise  compares  the   'councillors'   and 
'rulers'   of  the  Church   with   those  of  the  city, 
clearly  meaning  the  presbyters  and  the  bishop  (c. 
Cels.  iii.  30).     A  similar  state  of  things  is  seen  in 
the  Older  Didase.  (ii.  28,  3rd  cent.  ;  Funk,  i.  108), 
where  it  is  said  that  the  presbyters  are  '  honoured 
as  apostles  and  councillors  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
crown  of  the  Church,  for  they  are  the  council  and 
curia  of  the  Church.'     Tlie  derived  Apost.   Con^st. 
(ii.  28)  use  nearly  the  same  language. 

It   is  for  this  reason   tliat  the   bishop  had  his 
throne  in  the  church  with  the  presbyters  sitting 


round  him  on  either  side.  Thus  in  the  Apost.  Ch. 
Ord.  (c.  A.D.  300  ;  for  the  Syriac  text  and  tr.  see 
JThSt  iii.  [1901]  59)  the  presbyters  are  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  and  sit  on  either  side  of  him,  those 
on  the  right  Ijeing  the  regulators  of  the  service  of 
the  altar,  those  on  the  left  the  regulators  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  presbyters  are  '  sharers  in  the 
mysteries'  with  the  '  sliepherd '  (the  bishop;  see 
above,  §  2).  In  the  Older  Didase.  (ii.  57  ;  Funk,  i. 
158),  the  Apost.  Const,  (ii.  57),  and  the  Test,  of 
our  Lord  (i.  19)  the  same  arrangement  is  found. 
In  the  last-mentioned  manual  the  more  exalted 
and  honoured  presbyters,  who  '  labour  in  the 
word,'  sit  on  the  right,  and  'those  of  middle  age' 
(i.e.  the  younger  ones;  see  above,  §  2  (//)  for  the 
association  of  the  presbyterate  and  old  age)  sit 
on  the  left.  For  an  ambiguity  as  to  the  position 
of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  when  ministering  at 
the  altar,  see  Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Ordtrs, 
p.  37. 

The  presbyters  were  charged  with  celebrating 
the  Eucharist,  at  least  when  the  bishop  was  absent 
(see  above),  end  with  pastoral  duties  to  the  flock. 
In  the  4th  cent,  the  Apost.  Const,  thus  sum  up 
the  functions  of  bishops  and  presbyters  (viii.  28) : 

'  The  bishop  blesses,  but  does  not  receive  the  blessing  ;  he 
lays  on  hands  (,\etpo0eTei).  ordains  (xeipoTorel),!  offere  (the 
Eucharist),  receives  a  blessing  from  bishops,  but  not  at  all  from 
presbyters  ;  the  bishop  exercises  discipline  (Kadaipei)  over  every 
clericwho  deserves  discipline,  except  over  a  bishop,  for  alone 
he  cannot  (do  this).  The  presbyter  blesses,  but  does  not  receive 
the  blessing  except  from  a  bishop  or  fellow-presbyter,  and  so 
he  gives  it  to  a  fellow-presbyter  ;  he  lays  on  hands  but  does  not 
ordain  ;  he  does  not  exercise  discipline,  but  he  separates  those 
inferior  to  him,' etc. 

An  interesting  feature  is  that  the  presbyter  is 
allowed  to  confirm,  for  this  seems  here  to  be  the 
meaning  of  x"/'o*""f'''>*  blessing  and  ordaining 
being  mentioned  as  different  actions.  Ordinarily 
the  presbyter  baptized,  and  brought  the  neophyte 
to  the  bishop  for  confirmation  ;  this  is  the  regular 
practice  in  tne  Church  Orders  and  was  the  earlier 
custom  in  both  East  and  West.  In  the  East  the 
presbyter  has  for  many  centuries  confirmed,  both 
in  the  Orthodox  and  in  the  Separated  communions, 
but  he  uses  chrism  consecrated  by  the  bishop. 
The  same  thing  is  also  found  in  the  West,  but  only 
in  exceptional  cases.  Innocent  I.  in  his  Epistle  to 
Decentius  (%  3;  A.D.  416)  shows  that  Western 
presbyters  had  the  power  by  custom,  though  he 
did  not  approve  of  their  exercising  it.  The  Council 
of  Orange  (A.D.  441)  says  (can.  1,  2)  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  bishop  a  presbyter  may  receive  penitent 
heretics,  marking  them  with  the  chrism  and  bene- 
diction, i.e.  (apparently)  confirming  them.  Still 
earlier  the  first  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  400)  shows 
the  same  thing  by  implication.  It  forbids  (can.  20) 
a  presbyter  to  consecrate  the  chrism,  and  allows 
only  a  bishop  to  do  so,  but  says  that  deacons  or 
subdeacous  shall  fetch  the  chrism  from  the  bishop 
before  Easter.  The  Coimcil  of  Carthage,  A.D.  390 
(can.  3),  also  forbids  presbyters  to  consecrate  the 
chrism.  This  implies  a  regular  practice  of  con- 
firming by  presbyters  (for  further  references 
see  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship,  p.  338,  n.).  For 
Egypt  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  writer  known 
as  Ambrosiaster  (in  Eph.  iv.  12),  who  says  that  in 
that  country  the  presbyter  'signs'  (consigmit)  if 
the  bishop  be  not  present ;  and  we  read  the  same 
in  Qua:st.  Vet.  ct  Nov.  Test.  §  101,  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  Benedictine  ed.  of 
Augustine  (another  reading  there  has  '  consecrate,' 
i.e.  consecrate  the  Eucharist).   Lightfoot('Disserta- 

'  One  good  MS  reads  :  '  ordains,  does  not  lay  on  hands." 
■  It  has,  linwever,  been  interpreted  of  the  absolution  of  peni- 
tents, C.  H.  Turner  (.IThSt  xvi.  [191,5J  61),  who  adopts  the 
alternative  reading,  interprets  this  '  laying  on  of  hands  '  of  the 
custom  of  the  presljyters  laying  on  hands  at  the  ordination  of  a 
presbyter,  .\gainstthis,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Apost. 
Const,  that  custom  is  not  mentioned,  and  is  perhops  negatived 
(see  below,  }  8  (a)). 
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tion,'  p.  231)  makes  the  surely  strange  error  of  sup- 
posing that  this  '  consignatio '  means  '  ordination.  ' 

There  are  traces  in  our  period  of  a  very  close 
connexion  between  presbyter  and  bishop.  Thus 
in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  which  in  their  present 
form  are  perhaps  of  the  4th  cent.,  but  which  adhere 
very  closely  to  their  3rd  cent,  source,  we  read 
that  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter  are  ordained  with  the 
same  prayer  except  for  the  name  of  the  office,  and 
except  that  in  the  case  of  tlie  presbyter  enthroniza- 
tion  is  omitted.  '  The  bishop  is  in  all  things  put  on 
an  equality  with  the  presbyter,  except  the  name  of 
the  throne  and  ordination,  for  the  ])ower  of  ordina- 
tion is  not  given  to  him,'  i.e.  to  the  presbyter  (can. 
iv.  ;  ed.  H.  Achelis,  Leipzig,  1891,  §§  30-32).  So  in 
the  Efjyptian  Church  Order  (§  32)  there  is  only  one 
ordination  prayer  for  bishop  and  presbyter.  The 
later  CImrch  Orders  have  separate  prayers. 

A  bishop  is  still  called  a  '  presbyter '  in  the  2nd  and 
later  centuries  (see,  e.g.,  Iren.  Hcer.  III.  ii.  2,  'suc- 
cessions of  presbyters,'  which  in  iii.  2  he  explains 
as  '  successions  of  bishops ').  In  his  letter  to  Victoi' 
Irenaeus  speaks  of  '  the  presbyters  before  Soter 
who  presided  over  the  Church  which  thou  rulest ' 
(Eus.  HE  v.  24).  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
(c  A.D.  258),  speaks  of  '  my  fellow-presbyter 
Maximus'  (Eus.  vii.  11).  For  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria see  above,  §  l  (6),  and  for  Firmilian  see 
below,  §  8  (a). 

(c)  Deacons. — This  was  a  numerous  and  import- 
ant order  in  all  the  early  ages.  The  deacon's  func- 
tions are  summarized  by  the  author  of  the  Apost. 
Const,  (viii.  28),  by  saying  that  he  does  not  bless 
or  baptize  or  offer  [the  Eucharist],  but  that,  when 
a  bishop  or  presbyter  has  offered,  he  gives  [the 
sacrament]  to  the  people,  not  as  a  priest  (Upeui)  but 
as  one  who  ministers  to  the  priests.  He  is  described 
in  the  oldest  as  well  as  in  the  later  liturgies  as 
assisting  at  the  Eucharist,  and  especially  as  say- 
ing the  short  exhortations  and  the  ectene,  or  litany 
(see,  e.g.,  the  liturgies  in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  a.nA 
in  the  Apost.  Const,  viii.) ;  he  keeps  order  in  service 
time  (Test.  i.  34;  Older  Didasc.  ii.  57,  etc.);  he 
assists  at  baptism  in  all  the  Church  Orders  which 
describe  the  rite  ;  in  some  authorities  he  is  allowed 
to  baptize  in  the  absence  of  bishop  and  presbyter 
(see  art.  LAITY,  §  5) ;  he  often  reads  the  liturgical 
gospel  at  the  Eucharist  (Sozomen,  ME  vii.  19  ; 
Test.  i.  27),  as  at  this  day  in  the  West ;  he  admin- 
isters the  eucharistic  gifts  in  Justin  MaityT  {Apol. 
i.  65),  and  often  in  the  Church  Orders  (for  details 
see  J.  Cooper  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  Test,  of  our  Lord, 
Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  223;  iox  Apost.  Const,  see  above); 
he  has  many  pastoral  duties,  such  as  visiting  the 
sick  (Test.  i.  34,  Apost.  Const,  ii.  32,  44,  iii.  19,  Egyp. 
Ch.  Ord.  33),  entertaining  strangers  [Test.  i.  34), 
arranging  for  burials-  (ib.  and  Eus.  HE  vii.  11). 
The  deacon  also  attends  to  the  eucharistic  offerings 

1  The  present  writer  can  find  no  good  instance  of  '  consignare  ' 
or  ita  Greek  equivalent  n^payi^iw,  or  their  substantives,  being- 
applied  to  ordination.  The  Greek  o-^pa-yi's  and  its  Oriental 
equivalents  usually  refer  to  baptism  or  confirmation,  or  both,  or 
to  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  by  analogy  Tertullian  [adv.  Vahnt.  1) 
uses  'consignare'  of  admission  to  the  Eleusmian  mysteries 
(see  also  Ligiitfoot,  Apost.  Fathers,  pt.  i.,  '  Clement,'  ii.  226,  n.  ; 
Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders,  p.  109).  In  the  Verona 
Latin  Fragm-'nts  (ed.  Hauler,  p.  lib)  '  consignare '  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  ordination,  for  the  part  played  by  the 
presbyters  at  a  presbyter's  ordination  (see  below,  §  8  (a)) :" '  The 
presbj'ter  at  the  ordination  (ordinatione)  of  a  presbyter  signs 
{consi^nat)  when  the  bishop  ordains  (epiKcopo  ordinante).' 
Ducange  (.Glossariurn  Mediae  et  Injiirue  Latinitatis.  Paris,  1840- 
50,  Niort,  18b3-S7)  i,dve3  no  instance  of  cojisirjilatio  meaning 
*  ordination,'  thougli  he  gives  instances  of  its  meaning  'confirma- 
tion.' SmQer  [Th-mv  j-vs.  3199)  gives  one  instance  from  pseudo- 
Dionysius  Areopa-^ita  (Eccl.  Bier.  v.  p.  312  [PG  iii.  609])  of 
(jttifia^ir^  meaning  '  ordination,'  but  this  instance  is  very  doubtful. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  '  the  young  men '  of  Ac  56- 10 
(note  the  definite  article)  who  buried  Ananias  and  Sapphirawere 
prototypes  of  the  deacons  in  this  respect.  For  the  copiatce,  or 
'grave-diggers '(mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  Exp.  Fid.  21),  and 
the  parabolani  (visitors  of  the  sick)  see  J.  Wordsworth,  Min- 
istry of  Grace,  p.  195  f. 


and  is  often  the  almoner  of  the  Church  (Older 
Didasc.  ii.  57  ;  Apost.  Const,  iii.  19).  In  some 
authorities  the  bishop  and  presbyters  exercise  the 
discipline  of  the  laity  through  the  deacons  (Test. 
i.  36  f.  ;  A2Mst.  Const,  ii.  16  ;  Ethiopic  Didasc.  §  4). 
As  time  went  on,  deacons  pressed  their  claims  and 
relegated  several  of  their  lesser  functions  to  the 
minor  orders.  We  find  several  writers  repressing 
deacons  for  this  reason— e.?.,  Cyprian  (Ep.  iii. 
[Ixiv.]  13,  'ad  Kogatianuni '),  the  Council  of  Aries 
(can.  15  ;  A.D.  314),  which  says  that  many  deacons 
attempted  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  tliat  of 
Niccea  (can.  18 ;  A.D.  325),  and  almost  all  the 
Church  Orders,  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  being  a  soli- 
tary exception,  for  in  that  manual  the  position 
both  of  deacons  and  of  '  \vidows  who  preside '  is 
greatly  extolled. 

(d)  Number  of  the  clergy. — Cornelius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  writing  to  Fabian  or  Fabius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  A.D.  251  (the  letter  is  given  by  Eus.  HE 
vi.  43),  enumerates  the  various  orders  and  classes 
at  Kome  as  follows :  one  bishop  (about  this  he  is 
emphatic),  46  (var.  led.  36)  presbyters,  7  deacons, 
7  subdeacons,  42  acolytes,  52  exorcists,  readers, 
and  doorkeepers,  and  more  than  1500  widows  and 
persons  in  distress  (for  the  minor  orders  see  below, 
§  6).  But  in  unimportant  places  the  clergy  were 
much  fewer.  In  the  Apost.  Ch.  Ord.  (c.  A.D.  300) 
there  were  :  one  bishop,  3  presbyters,  3  deacons  (so 
the  Syriac),  one  (?)  reader,  3  widows.  In  the  Test, 
of  our  Lord  (c.  A.D.  350?)  we  have  (i.  34),  besides 
the  bishop,  12  presbyters,  7  deacons,  14  subdeacons, 
13  'widows  who  preside'  (the  Greek  original  no 
doubt  had  irpoKadrifiii'at).  Seven  was  a  very  ordinary 
number  for  the  deacons,  because  of  the  Seven  in 
Ac  6.  Sozomen  says  (HE  vii.  19)  that  even  in  his 
day  (5th  cent.)  there  were  only  7  deacons  in  Kome, 
though  '  in  other  Churches  the  number  of  deacons 
is  a  matter  of  inditi'erence.'  The  Council  of  Neo- 
Coesarea,  appealing  to  Acts,  says  that  even  in  the 
largest  towns  there  are  not  to  be  more  than  7 
deacons  (can.  15  ;  c.  A.D.  314,  or  perhaps  a  little 
later).  The  number  twelve  for  the  presbyters  in 
the  Test,  of  our  Lord  may  be  due  to  the  comparison 
of  their  order  to  the  apostles.  Eutychius  (10th 
cent. )  describes  Alexandria  in  old  days  as  having 
had  twelve  presbyters ;  but  his  evidence  is  quite 
untrustworthy  (see  below,  §  8  (d)). 

(e)  Age  of  ordination. — At  Neo-Csesarea  it  was 
enacted  (can.  11)  that  no  one  was  to  be  ordained 
presbyter  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  because 
our  Lord  tlien  began  to  teach.  This  became  the 
general  rule  for  many  centuries.  There  was  no 
similar  rule  about  bishops,  but  the  2nd  can.  of 
Nicaea  says  that  no  novice  in  the  faith  is  to  be 
ordained  presbyter  or  bishop.  The  minimum  age 
for  deacons  seems  to  have  been  twenty-five.  The 
Council  of  Hippo  (A.D.  393)  says  that  no  one  is  to 
be  ordained  at  all  under  that  age  (can.  1) ;  but  this 
rule  can  hardly  have  applied  to  the  minor  orders, 
for  the  same  Council  (can.  18)  speaks  of  readers 
who  are  appointed  as  quite  young  boys.  So  Cyp- 
rian (Ep.  xxxviii.  [xxxii.]  1)  and  Socrates  (HE 
vii.  41)  speak  of  very  young  readers.  The  Galli- 
can  Statutes  (c.  A.D.  500;  see  below,  §6  ('))  say  that 
a  bishop  must  be  of  the  '  prescribed  age,'  but  does 
not  say  what  that  is  (§  1). 

It  may  be  convenient  to  note  here  some  later  rules  as  to  age 
of  ordination.  The  Maronite  rule  is  that  a  presbyter  must  be 
over  30,  for  the  reason  stated  above  (H.  Denzinger,  Ritus  Orient- 
aliion,  Wiirzburg,  1863-64,  ii.  148),  and  a  deacon  must  be  over  21 
(/i.  p.  128).  The  East  Syrian  or  Nestorian  SunhddhOs,  or  '  Book 
of  Canon  Law '  (Ti.  iv.  2  ;  Maclean  and  \V.  H.  Browne,  Catholicos 
of  the  East,  London,  1892,  p.  201),  says  that  readers  must  not  be 
ordained  till  past  boyhood,  subdeacons  when  nearly  grown  up, 
deacons  a  little  later,  presbyters  about  IS,  though  ("it  adds)  the 
ancient  age  was  SO.  The  Anglican  minimum  age  for  deacons  is 
2.'.,  for  presb>ters  24,  for  bishops  30,  and  this  is  the  usual  Western 
custom  ;  some  relaxation  of  the  rule  has  rarelv  been  made  in  the 
case  of  deacons. 

5.  Development  of  the  supervisory  offices.— {«) 
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Metropolitnns. — The  name  is  first  found  in  the  4th 
cent.,  hefore  wliich  there  is  no  certain  trace  of  pro- 
vincial organization,  the  'eparchy'  in  tlie  Apost. 
Ch.  Ord.  beiiifi  a])parontly  the  civil  province.  At 
Nica-a  nietropolitan.s  arc  mentioned  by  that  name 
(can.  4,  ti),  and  the  word  '  cparcliy '  is  apparently 
used  of  an  eccle-siastical  province,  though,  as  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  provinces  normally  coincided, 
this  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the  Council  of  Antioch 
in  Encanhs  (a.d.  341)  metropolitans  are  recognized 
in  cflect,  though  the  name  is  not  given  to  them 
(can.  9,  19) ;  '  the  bishop  presiding  in  the  metro- 
polis' (i.e.  in  the  civil  capital)  is  tlie  phrase  u.sed, 
and  the  corresponding  verlj  is  employed  in  can.  19. 
The  word  '  metropolitan'  is  used  at  Laodicea  (can. 
12 ;  c.  .\.D.  3S0).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  metropolitan  in  the  Church  Orders, 
and  this  is  a  cogent  argument  against  tlieir  being 
dated  later  than  the  4th  cent.,  and  for  their  not 
being  assigned  to  any  of  the  great  centres  like 
Alexandria  or  Antioch.  In  these  manuals  the 
neighbouring  bishops  come  together  for  the  election 
of  a  bisliop,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  elect,  just  as  they  do  in  Cyprian 
(Ep.  Ixvii.  5,  '  To  the  clergy  and  people  in  Spain ') ; 
but  there  is  no  metropolitan.  There  is  perhaps 
jxist  a  faint  trace  of  a  primacy  in  Apost.  Const. 
viii.  4,  which  speaks  of  '  one  of  the  first  bishops ' 
saying  the  ordination  prayer  of  a  bishop  ;  and  so  in 
the  Arabic  Didasc.  (c.  A.D.  400?;  §36,  'the  first 
bishop  among  them').  But  this  is  all.  A  rather 
stronger  trace  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Apost.  Canons 
(can.  35  [also  numbered  34  or  33]  ;  c.  A.D.  400). 
After  the  4th  cent,  metropolitans  became  practi- 
cally universal. 

Although  there  was  no  regular  organization  of 
provinces  before  the  4th  cent.,  yet  bishops  of  certain 
important  cities,  like  Rome,  Carthage,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  wielded  great  influence  over  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops.  We  see  this  in  the  case  of  Cyp- 
rian. At  Niciea  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria  and  Rome  is  spoken  of  as  an  ancient 
custom,  and  no  one  is  made  bishop  without  the 
metropolitan  (can.  6).  Alexandria  is  to  have,  as 
before,  authority  over  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pent- 
apolis,  i.e.  over  more  than  one  civil  province  (ib.). 
The  growth  of  this  intiuence  was  promoted  by  the 
holding  of  synods,  when  external  circumstances 
permitted.  Synods  would  ordinarilj'  be  held  in 
the  '  metropolis"  (chief  town)  of  the  civil  province 
or  eparcliy,  and  the  bishop  of  that  city  would 
naturally  preside.  So  the  civil  metropolis  tended 
to  become  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis.  But  this 
was  not  always  the  case  with  synods.  At  that  of 
the  bishops  of  Pontus  held  to  consider  the  Paschal 
question,  Palmas  as  the  oldest  [bishop]  presided 
(Eus.  HE  V.  23).  Palmas  was  bishop  of  Amastris 
(iv.  23).  At  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  the  Council 
of  Hippo  decreed  that  a  bishop  of  a  princi])al  see 
(prima,  .■iedcs)  was  not  to  be  called  '  prineeps  sacer- 
dotum  '  or  '  summus  sacerdos,'  but  simply  '  primip 
sedis  episcoi>us'  (can.  '2.5).  Thus  the  name  '  metro- 
politan '  was  apparently  not  in  use  in  the  province 
'  Africa' ;  and  Hefele  thinks  that,  except  at  Carth- 
age, the  metropolitan  rights  went  to  the  oldest 
bishop  of  the  province,  and  that  the  same  thing 
held  good  in  Spain  before  Constantine's  time  (ffi.il. 
of  the.  Councils-,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1872,  i.  162). 

In  spite  of  his  position  at  Carthage,  Cyprian 
afiirms  that  all  bishops  are  ec[ual.  Thus  in  de 
Unitatf,  ^,  he  says  that  the  episcopate  is  one  and 
that  all  bishops  are  full  partners  in  it  with  joint 
and  several  responsibility  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning 
of  his  phrase  'cuius  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars 
tenetur.'  So  in  Ep.  Iv.  (li.)2I,  'ad  Antniiianuni,' 
he  says  that  every  bisho])  dis]ioses  and  directs  his 
own  acts,  and  will  have  to  give  .an  account  of  his 
purposes  to  the  Lord.     Of.  also  Epp.  Ivii.  (liii.)  5, 


lix.  (liv.)  14,  both  to  Cornelius;  Cyprian  says  that 
appeals  are  not  to  be  carried  outside  the  province 
in  which  the  cause  began. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  pallium  to  metro- 
politans harilly  falls  v.ithin  the  limits  of  this 
article  (.see  Z'C'^'J  ii.  1174). 

(b)  Patriarchs. — The  name  '  patriarch '  was  prob- 
ably borrowed  from  the  Jews.  In  the  LXX  of 
1  Ch  27^-  it  is  used  for  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  in 
24"  and  some  MSS  of  9"  23="  for  the  head  of  a 
Trarpid,  or  subdivision  of  a  tribe.  In  the  NT  it  is 
used  of  David  (Ac  2™),  the  .sons  of  Jacob  (7"),  and 
Abraham  (He  7'').  In  4  Mac  7"  !()-'=  (eel.  W.  R. 
Churton,  Uncanonical  and  Apucr,/phcd  Scriptures, 
London,  1884)  it  is  used  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  others.  In  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  a 
Jewish  '  patriarch,'  or  representative  of  the  nation, 
is  several  times  mentioned — e.g.,  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (Cat.  xii.  17  ;  A.D.  348),  who  speaks  of  the 
Jews'  '  recent  measures  relative  to  their  patriarchs 
as  they  now  call  theui.'  The  Emperor  Hadrian 
(A.D.  134?)  refers  to  the  .lewish  patriarch  in  his 
letter  to  the  consul  Servianus  about  religion  in 
Alexandria  (see  Lightfoot,  'Dissertation,'  p.  2'25). 
Hadrian  visited  Egypt  A.D.  130.  In  Christian 
literature  we  find  the  term  first  applied  to  Christ- 
ians non-officially.  Basil  seems  to  use  it  as 
equivalent  to  '  bishop '  when  he  says  (E2>.  clxix. 
'ad  Greg.')  that  the  deacon  Glycerins  as.sumed  the 
style  and  title  of  patriarch.  An  example  in 
Gregory  of  Nyssa's  Funeral  Oration  on  Mclctius, 
bishop  of  Antioch  (t  A.D.  381),  when  he  exclaims 
'  Behold  these  your  patriarchs,'  is  perhaps  purely 
oratorical ;  he  is  referring  to  the  liishops  who 
attended  the  second  Ecumenical  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople. Gregory  of  Nazianzus  explicitly  uses 
the  term  of  senior  bishops  (Orat.  xlii.  23):  'aged 
bishops  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  patriarchs.' 
But  it  came  to  be  used  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem, though  not  by  canons  of  councils  till  long 
after  our  period — not  before  the  9th  cent.  ;  the 
whole  subject  is  treated  in  detail  by  Hatch  in 
DCA  ii.  1573  (art.  'Patriarch').  The  growth  of 
the  authority  of  these  sees  is  shown  by  the  6th 
can.  of  Nicrea,  and  the  28th  of  Chalcedon ;  the 
latter  was  rejected  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The 
ultimate  result  was  the  joining  together  of  several 
provinces  or  eparchies,  each  of  which  was  governed 
by  its  own  metropolitan,  under  a  single  patriarch, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  somewhat  loosely  defined, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  in  civil  aflairs  several 
'  eparchies '  were  grouped  together  into  one  dicrcesis, 
wliich  was  a  very  dillerent  thing  from  our  '  diocese.' 

(c)  Archbishops. — This  term,  which  in  the  West 
became  the  customary  title  of  metropolitans,  was 
not  so  used  in  the  East.  It  was  a  title  of  honour 
conferred  on  bishops  of  some  of  the  greatest  sees, 
though  its  apjilication  was  not  always  uniform. 
In  the  4th  cent.  Epiphanius  uses  the  term  (Ha-r. 
Ixix.  3)  of  Meletius,  bi.shop  of  the  Thebais,  and 
(Ixviii.  1)  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  At  Chal- 
cedon (A.D.  451)  it  is  applied  to  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Rome  (can.  28, 
30  ;  the  last  is  not  considered  to  be  a  canon  proper  ; 
see  Hefele,  iii.  422). 

(d)  Chorepiscopi.— These  'country -bishops'  were 
assistants  to  the  diocesan  bishops  for  the  work 
of  the  rural  districts.  In  the  Greek-speaking 
Churches  and  in  the  West  they  were,  at  least 
normally,  bishops — .such  is  the  trend  of  the  evi- 
dence, though  Morinus  denies  it— but  in  the  Syriac- 
speaking  Churches,  at  a  later  date,  they  were  often 
confused  with  the  TrepcoSevrai,  or  'visitors,'  and 
were  presbyters.  They  somewhat  resembled  the 
assistant  ('suffragan')  and  coadjutor  liishops  of 
the  present  day,  in  that  they  worked  under  the 
direction  of    the    diocesan    bi.shup,    though   their 
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functions  were  not  entirely  the  same.  They  are 
first  nientioncil  at  Ancyra  (can.  13  [see  below, 
§8(6)];  A.D.  3U),  Neo-Caisarea  (can.  14;  A.D.  314 
or  a  little  later),  Nicaia  (can.  8  ;  A.D.  325).  From 
the  lUtli  can.  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  Encee- 
niis  (A.D.  .341)  we  may  perhaps  gather  that  not  all 
chorepiscopi  were  bishops,  for  it  uses  the  expres- 
.sion  '  even  if  they  have  received  consecration  as 
bishops.'  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Athanasius 
{Apol.  c.  Arian.  85),  Basil  {Ep.  xxiv.  etc.),  and 
other  4th  cent,  writers.  But  thej-  are  not  referred 
to  in  the  Church  Orders,  and  it  is  proljable  that 
they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  busy  centres, 
from  which,  as  we  have  seen  above  \a),  these 
manuals  did  not  come.  In  the  Edessene  Canons, 
i.e.  the  Syriac  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (see  Ante- 
Nic.  Chr.  Lib.,  'Syriac  Documents,'  p.  42 f.),  a 
'  ruler '  is  to  be  appointed  as  head  over  the  village 
presbyters ;  and  these  '  rulers '  must  have  been 
itinerant  visitors,  for  a  reference  is  made  to  Samuel 
also  making  visits  from  place  to  i>lace  and  ruling 
(can.  24 ;  c.  A.D.  350).  The  Council  of  Sardica  in 
lUyricum  (c.  A.D.  347,  or  earlier)  does  not  appear 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  chorepiscopi.  The 
6th  can.  says  that  a  bishop  is  not  to  be  ordained 
in  a  village  or  small  town  for  which  one  presbyter 
suffices,  for  it  is  not  necessary  there  that  a  bishop 
.should  be  made,  lest  the  name  of  a  bishop  and  his 
authority  become  cheap  (the  authenticity  of  these 
canons  is  disputed). 

Among  the  functions  of  the  chorepiscopus  were 
the  appointment  and  ordination  of  minor  orders, 
but  not  as  a  rule  of  deacons  and  presbyters.  To 
ordain  these  he  must  have  the  explicit  consent  of 
the  diocesan  bishop  who  had  appointed  him 
(Antioch  in  Encaniis,  can.  10).  He  could  also 
confirm  ;  see  the  3rd  can.  of  the  Council  of  Riez  or 
Regium  in  Provence  (Hefele,  iii.  157  ;  A.D.  439). 
Schismatic  bishops  when  reconciled  were  some- 
times made  chorepiscopi,  as  there  could  not  be 
more  than  one  diocesan  bishop  in  each  see  (Nicfea, 
can.  8 ;  Socrates,  HE  i.  9 ;  Kiez,  can.  3).  Light- 
foot  ('  Dis.sertation,'  p.  233,  n.)  looks  upon  chorepi- 
scopi as  a  survival  of  the  '  presbyter-bishops '  which 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  diocesan  episcopate 
postulates  (see  below,  §  lo) ;  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  for  this  survival,  and  indeed  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  chorepiscopi  existed  before  the  4th 
century. 

An  attempt  was  made  towards  the  end  of  that 
century  to  abolish  the  office.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (can.  57  ;  c.  A.D.  380)  forbids  their  ap- 
pointment for  the  future,  and  says  that  there  are 
to  be  onlj'  periodeutie  (apparently  presbyters),  while 
chorepiscopi  who  had  already  Ijecn  appointed  were 
to  act  only  with  the  consent  of  the  diocesan  bishop 
(this  points  to  a  certain  self-assertiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  chorepiscopi).  But  this  canon  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  office.  Chorepiscopi  are  found 
frequently  in  the  Far  East  (see  below),  and  were 
revived  in  the  West  for  a  time  (Hefele,  i.  18). 
There  were  some  of  this  order  present  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  l)ut  not  at  that  of 
Chalcedon,  A.D.  451. 

In  the  East  Syrian  Snnhddhus  (vi.  1)  there  are 
three  orders  of  the  ministry,  each  with  three  sub. 
divisions.  In  the  second  order  (the  presbyterate), 
chorepiscopi  or  periodeutie  (both  these  names 
are  transliterated  into  Syriac)  form  the  first  sub. 
division,  and  seem  to  be  identical.  Their  duties 
were  to  visit  the  villages  and  monasteries  as  repre- 
sentatives of  tliebishop(Maelsan-15rowne,  CV(?/(o/(i'os 
of  the  East,  p.  182).  They  were  not  specially 
ordained,  for  the  Sunhadhus  says  tliat  bishops 
'  ordain  all  readers,  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  pres- 
byters, give  a  blessing  to  periodeutse,  and  say  a 
prayer  over  archdeacons'  ((7).). 

(e)  Archdeacons.  —  Neither  the  name  nor    the 


office  of  an  archdeacon  is  found  before  the  end  of 
the  4th  century.  The  name  is  found  in  the  Pil- 
grimage of  '  Silvia'  (' Etheria'),  which  has  usually 
been  assigned  to  that  date,  though  some  place  it 
later ;  but  even  there  it  is  not  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct office.  Neither  the  name  nor  the  distinct 
office  is  found  in  the  Church  Orders,  though  in  the 
Test,  of  our  Lord  the  principal  deacon  has  certain 
duties  assigned  to  him.  Some  writers  at  the  end 
of,  or  later  than,  the  4th  cent,  give  to  certain 
famous  deacons  the  name  'archdeacon,'  as  when 
Augustine  calls  Laurence  by  that  title  (Serm.  dc 
dircrsis,  cxi.  [ed.  Ben.  ccci.]  8) ;  so  Theodoret  {HE 
i.  25)  calls  Athanasius  the  'leader  of  the  chorus  of 
deacons,  though  a  young  man.'  There  is  no  arch- 
deacon in  Cornelius's  list  of  Roman  officials  (above, 
§  4  (rf)).  Jerome  {Ep.  cxlvi.,  'ad  Evangelum') 
mentions  archdeacons  as  an  order,  and  after  his 
time  they  were  common  in  both  East  and  West. 
In  the  Ordo  Romnnus  Primus  the  archdeacon  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy  at 
Rome  {e.g.,  §§  18,  20,  ed.  E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley, 
London,  1905).  But  this  work  is  probably  of  the 
8th  cent.,  though  founded  on  a  similar  document 
of  the  6th  (Atchley,  p.  7).  The  archdeacon  was 
at  first  a  deacon,  and  in  some  cases  the  senior 
deacon  succeeded  automatically  to  the  office ;  but 
Sozomen  {HE  viii.  9)  speaks  of  Chrysostom  appoint- 
ing Sarapion  as  archdeacon,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  automatically.  There  was 
only  one  in  each  diocese  in  the  time  of  Jerome  {loc. 
cit.).  For  the  later  development  of  this  office  see 
DCA  i.  1,36. 

In  the  East  Syrian  Church  the  archidiaconate  is 
the  middle  subdivision  of  tlie  second  order,  i.e.  of 
the  presbyterate  (see  above).  The  office  is  still 
used  in  that  Church  as  an  lionorary  one,  and  an 
influential  presbyter  is  appointed  'arkan,'  or  arch- 
deacon. In  the  West  the  office  is  in  frequent  use, 
and  in  most  Western  countries  each  bishop  has  at 
least  one  archdeacon,  called  the  '  eye  of  the  bishop.' 
The  archdeacon  is  a  senior  presbyter,  deputed  to 
relieve  the  bishop  of  some  of  his  minor  functions. 

6.  Development  of  the  lesser  offices. — At  an 
early  date  we  find  the  existence  of  some  orders  of 
the  ministry  lower  than  those  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons.  We  read  at  various  times 
of  siibdeacons,  readers,  singers,  interpreters,  door- 
keepers, acolytes,  exorcists.  There  was  also  a 
ministry  of  women  —  widows,  presbyteresses, 
deaconesses.  It  must  lie  noted,  however,  that 
some  of  these  offices  were  not  always  and  in  all 
places  reckoned  as  orders;  e.g.,  exorcists  were 
long  considered  to  exercise  a  charismatic  ministry, 
and  were  reckoned  as  being  outside  the  ordinary 
roll  of  the  clergy. 

{a)  Readers  {avayvuurai,  lectore.i). — This  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  of  the  minor  orders.  In  Justin 
Martyr's  description  of  the  Eucharist  {Apol.  i.  67  ; 
c.  A.D.  150)  the  reader  of  the  lections  plays  an 
important  part,  though  Justin  may  not  mean  that 
he  was  of  a  separate  order  in  the  ministry.  In 
the  Apost.  Ch.  Ord.  (§  19 ;  c.  A.D.  300)  he  comes 
before  the  deacon,  and  Harnack  thinks  {Sources 
of  the  Apost.  Canons,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1895,  p. 
71  f. )  that  his  office  was  at  first  a  charismatic  one, 
and  that  he  was  not  originally  included  among  the 
clergy.  Stress  is  laid  in  the  manual  just  named 
on  the  necessity  of  the  reader  being  learned.  He 
must  be  '  alile  to  instruct '  or  '  narrate '  (5i.-qYqTi.K6i), 
.and  he  'fills  the  place  of  an  evangelist.'  This 
qualification  is  not  always  insisted  on  in  the  case 
of  a  bishop  ;  this  Church  Order  .says  (§  16)  that,  if 
a  bishop  does  not  know  letters,  at  least  he  is  to  be 
meek.  The  Test,  of  oitr  Lord  also  insists  that 
the  reader  must  be  learned,  and  have  had  much 
experience  (i.  45).  Probably  lie  had,  at  first,  the 
duty  of  expounding  what  he  read  ;  but,  when  he 
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was  limited  to  the  mere  reading  of  tlie  lections, 
his  position  fell,  as  it  did  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  3rd  century  (see  above,  §  4  (f/),  wliere  tlie 
readers  are  classed  witli  the  exorcists  and  door- 
keepers, below  the  acolytes).  In  the  other  Churcli 
Ordars  the  reader  comes,  sometimes  before,  and 
sometimes  after,  the  subdeacon.  In  Snrajjion's 
Sacramentarii  (§25;  c.  A.D.  350)  the  minor  orders 
are '  subdcacons,  readers,  and  interpreters.'  'J'Ikmc 
are  indications  in  some  of  the  authorities  that 
readers  wore  not  numerous.  The  Oli/er  Dklnsc. 
and  the  .4/)06<.  Const,  (ii.  '-'S  ;  Funk,  i.  108  f.)  sug- 
gest that  it  is  probable  that  a  clmrch  may  not 
have  a  reader  at  all  ;  and  in  several  Church  Orders 
there  is  an  indirect  indication  that  there  was  only 
one  in  each  place  (Maclean,  Ancient  C/inrc/i  Orders, 
pp.  14  f.,  87).  Headers  come  below  deacons  in 
Tertullian  (i/c  Prcescr.  41).  Tlicy  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  Cyprian  ;  ami  they  often  had  the  ini 
portant  duty  of  reading  tlie  liturgical  gospel  at 
the  Eucharist :  this  they  did  from  a  desk,  or  amho 
(Ep.  xxxix.  [xxxiii.]  4,  'About  Celerinus').  In 
the  Diocletian  persecution  they  had  the  custody 
of  the  Scriptures  (.1.  Wordsworth,  Ministry  of 
Grace,  p.  189). 

(i)  Subdcacons  (vwoSiiKOPOi,  inrrjpiTai,  subdiaconi, 
mirtistri). — These  officials,  whose  chief  duty  was 
to  assist  the  deacons  at  the  Eucharist  and  in  their 
other  functions,  are  mentioned  in  the  3rd  cent,  by 
Cornelius  at  Rome  (above,  §4  ;  he  speaks  of  seven) 
and  C3'prian  in  Africa  (Ep.  xxxiv.  [xxvii.]  3,  'To 
the  presbyters  and  deacons'  :  he  speaks  of  two 
subdcacons  by  name  and  a  certain  acolyte),  and  in 
the  Older  Didasc.  (E.  Hauler,  Verona  Latin  Frag- 
vients,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  40;  Funk,  i.  116;  see 
below).  In  the  4th  cent,  we  find  them  in  Spain 
at  Elvira  (can.  30;  c.  A.D.  305;  no  other  minor 
order  is  mentioned  in  these  canons),  in  Egypt  in 
Sarapion's  Sar.ramentary  (§  25),  in  the  Church 
Orders  (but  not  in  the  Apost.  Ch.  Ord.),  at  Neo- 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  (can.  10  ;  A.D.  314  or  later), 
at  Antioch  in  Encczniis  (can.  10;  A.D.  341),  at 
Laodicea  (can.  20-22,  25 :  c.  A.D.  380),  and  in 
Athanasius  (//is?.  Arian.  ad  Monaehos,  60;  A.D. 
358).  At  Neo-Coesarea  and  Laodicea,  and  in 
A2)0st.  Const,  iii.  11,  and  elsewhere  the  subdeacon 
is  called  inniph-iis,  or  '  minister.'  The  existence  of 
subdcacons  in  the  East  before  the  4th  cent,  has 
been  disputed,  and  it  lias  been  thought  that  the 
passage  in  the  Didascalia  where  they  are  mentioned 
IS  an  interpolation  ;  yet  it  occurs  both  in  the  Latin 
and  in  the  Syriac  versions.  Eusebius  (HE  viii.  6) 
makes  their  existence  in  most  parts  of  the  East 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution  uncertain.  He 
says  that  a  royal  edict  directed  that  the  presidents 
(Trpoeo-Turcs)  of  the  Church  eveiywhere  should  bs 
imprisoned,  and  that  the  prisons  were  filled  with 
bisliops,  presbyters,  deacons,  readers,  and  exor- 
cists ;  he  omits  any  mention  of  subdcacons  here. 
In  the  Can<;Hs  of  Hij'polytus  (can.  xxi.  [ed.  Achclis, 
§  217])  they  are  mentioneii  together  with  pres- 
byters and  readers,  in  a  passage  wlierc  deacons 
are  omitted  ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  presenl 
(4th  cent.  ':)  form  of  the  Canons ;  the  omission  of 
deacons  may  be  .a  mere  clerical  error. 

(c)  Acolytes,  or  collets  (d/tdXoDffoi,  acolythi,  acolili). 
— Tliese  are  first  mentioned  by  Cornelius  (above, 
§  4),  and  by  Cyprian  (loc  cit.).  Tliey  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  Gallican  Statutes  (as  J.  Words- 
worth has  conveniently  named  them  [Ministry  of 
Grace,  p.  58])  or  Statuta  EcclesicB  antiqua,  a  collec- 
tion of  canons  wliicli  used  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
so-called  'Fourth  Council  of  Carthage'  (can.  fi ; 
Hefele,  ii.  410;  their  real  dale  is  c.  A.D.  500). 
Acolytes  assisted  at  the  Eucharist,  and  [lerformed 
various  minor  functions  in  the  services.  They 
are  found  only  in  the  West,  where  tliuy  became 
very  uuraeroiis.     Cornelius  says  that  there  were 


42  at  RoiMi'  in  the  3rd  century.  As  there  were  14 
regions  in  that  city,  there  would  be  one  deacon 
or  subdeacon  and  three  acolytes  for  each  regiou 
(Harnack,  Sources  of  the  Apost.  Can.,  p.  95).  An 
acolyte  was  sent  by  Cornelius  as  a  messenger 
(Cyprian,  Ep.  xlix.  [xlv.]  3). 

(a)  Singers  (i/'dXrai,  ifSol,  ^aXrifSoi,  cantores, 
psaltm,  etc.).— In  theeadier  Church  Orders  singers 
are  mentioned,  but  not  as  a  separate  order.  Tliey 
had,  however,  already  become  such  in  the  Apost. 
Const,  (iii.  11,  vi.  17;  c.  A.D.  375),  at  Laodicea 
(can.  23),  in  the  Apost.  Cnnonn  (can.  43  [42],  69 
[68] ;  c.  A.D.  400),  and  in  the  Arabic  translation  of 
the  Test.  <f  our  Lord  (i.  45),  which  adds  a  chapter 
to  that  manual  about  their  appointment,  and  re- 
duces the  lesser  orders  in  the  Ted.  (see  above,  §  4) 
to  '  four  subdeacons  and  readers,  three  widows  and 
singers' ;  the  date  of  this  Arabic  translation  is  un- 
known. .Sin^'ars  .are  a  separate  order  also  iii  the 
Gallican  Statutes  (can.  10). 

(e)  Interpreters  (ipii.r)v(h,  ipiirivevraX,  interpretes). 
— These  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Chuvch  Orders. 
They  naturally  are  found  only  in  l>iUngual  coun- 
tries. Eusebius  mentions  tlie:n  in  Palestine  (Mart. 
Palest.,  longer  version,  §  1,  tr.  A.  C.  McGitl'ert, 
p.  342  [Kic.  and  Post-Nic.  Fathers']) ;  he  says  that 
Procopius  was  a  reader,  interpreter,  and  exorcist. 
Sarapion  (§  25)  mentions  them  in  Egypt,  Epiphanius 
(Exp.  Fid.  21)  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  the 
Pilgrimage  if  '  Silvia  '  ( '  Ethcria ')  we  read  (vii.  5) 
that  at  Jerusalem  some  spoke  Greek  only,  and 
some  Syriac  only,  and  that,  as  the  bishop,  though 
he  knew  Syriac,  yet  spoke  only  in  Greek,  a  pres- 
byter stood  by  to  translate  the  bishop's  Greek  into 
Syriac.     For  1  Co  14^  see  above,  §  i  (e). 

(/)  Doorkeepers  [wvXoipol,  o.diarii). — These  are 
mentioned  in  Cornelius's  list,  and  in  the  Apost. 
Const,  (ii.  57,  iii.  11),  and  the  Ethiopic  Didasc. 
(§  10),  but  not  in  the  other  Church  Orders,  which 
retain  (as  indeed  do  also  the  Apost.  Const.,  rather 
inconsistently)  the  old  direction  that  deacons  are 
to  guard  the  doors.  For  the  devolution  of  the 
deacon's  functions  see  above,  §  4  (c). 

(a)  Exorcists  (i^opKia-ral  in  the  NT,  Josephus, 
and  elsewhere,  but  iiropKiUTal  in  Apost.  Const,  viii. 
26,  and  Epiphanius,  Exp.  Fid.  21,  exorcistm). — 
Jewish  exorcists  are  mentioned  in  Lk  11  "(where 
'  your  sons '  can  hardly  mean  the  disciples,  but 
must  be  the  Jews),  Ac  19",  and  Jos.  .-int.  vill.  ii.  5 
(he  is  speaking  of  the  time  of  Solomon).  Christ- 
ian e.xorcists  are  mentioned  by  Cornelius,  as 
above,  and  by  Firmilian,  who  in  his  letter  to 
Cyprian  speaks  of  exorcists  in  Cappadocia  twenty- 
two  years  before  his  time  (Cyjirian,  Ep.  Ixxv. 
[Ixxiv.]  10).  But  the  Christian  exorcizing  of 
demons  is  mentioned  by  Justin  (Dial.  85,  Apol. 
ii.  6),  Tertullian  (de  Idol.  11,  de  Prwscr.  41), 
Origen  (c.  Cels.  vii.  4).  On  the  other  hand,  candi- 
dates for  baptism  were  exorcized  by  the  bisliop 
before  Easter  (Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders, 
p.  97  ;  T.  Thompson,  Offices  of  Baptism  and  Con- 
firmation,  Cambridge,  1914,  p.  28).  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (can.  26)  says  that  no  one  niaj'  exorcize 
in  churches  or  houses  unless  authorized  by  the 
bishop.  The  office  of  an  exorcist  was  at  first  en- 
tirely charismatic,  and  he  was  not  originally  one 
of  the  clergy  (see  below,  §  8  (g)).  We  can  well 
understand  tliat  unrestrained  exorcism  became  an 
abu.se,  and  that  exorcists  needed  stringent  regula- 
tions. 

(h)  Ministry  of  women. — It  is  not  very  easy  to 
distinguish  Ijetween  the  'widows'  who  were  on 
the  Church  roll  for  relief  and  those  who  were,  in 
some  sort,  in  the  ministry.  The  widows  in  Ac  0' 
come  under  the  former  category  ;  those  of  1  Ti 
5S-16  perhaps  under  both,  for  v.""-  seem  to  imply 
ministering.  A  dcaconc^s,  Phuibe,  is  mentioned 
in  Ro  16',  though  Mort  (Christian  Ecclesia,  \>.  208) 
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thinks  that  SidKovos  (fern.)  is  here  used  in  a  non- 
teclinical  sense,  and  merely  means  that  Plicebe 
ministered  to  the  needs  of  tlie  Church.  Many 
think  that  'women'  in  1  Ti  3"  (vwairas  without 
article)  means  deaconesses  ;  note  the  qualifications 
for  deacons  which  precede  and  follow. '  We  also 
read  of  Prisca  (Priscilla)  joining  with  Aquila  in 
his  evangelistic  work  (Ac  18™) ;  this  was  no  doubt 
in  private  teaching,  as  St.  Paul  forbids  a  woman 
to  speak  in  church  {1  Co  14"'-,  1  Ti  2"').  In  the 
Christian  literature  after  the  NT  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  a  ministry  by  women.  In  the  Apost. 
Ch.  Ord.  one  of  the  '  widows '  is  to  visit  the  sick, 
while  the  other  two  are  to  pray  and  receive 
spiritual  revelations  (see  above,  §  3).  In  the  Test. 
of  our  Lord  the  '  widows  who  preside '  {irfOKa- 
e-fiii(va.i)  are  an  important  order  ;  they  are  also 
called  'presbyteresses,'  as  corresponding  to  pres- 
byters, while  deaconesses  are  mentioned  as  cor- 
responding to  deacons ;  deaconesses  carry  the 
Eucharist  to  a  sick  woman  (ii.  20),  just  as  a  deacon 
does  to  a  sick  man  (cf.  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  65). 
At  Laodicea  presbyteresses  (irpeir/Si'TiSes)  are  identi- 
fied with  '  those  wlio  preside'  (can.  11) ;  and  their 
appointment  for  the  future  seems  to  be  forbidden, 
though  the  interpretation  is  not  quite  clear.  In 
early  times  widows  or  deaconesses  were  employed 
especially  in  the  baptism  of  women.  The  dea- 
coness is  sometimes  called  i)  Sidnovos  (Ro  16'),  but 
usually  i]  5ia/twiff(Ta  (Nica>a,  can.  19  ;  Apost.  Const. 
viii.  19;  Epiphanius,  Exp.  Fid.  21).  For  further 
details  see  Slaclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders,  p. 
83  f.;  J.  Wordsworth,  Ministry  of  Grace,  ch.  v. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  g^ive  here  Epiphanius's  liat  of 
clergy  and  other  classes  of  Christians  in  Exp.  Fid.  21.  He 
mentions  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons,  readers, 
viryins,  monks,  ascetics,  widows,  '  those  who  marry  honestly,' 
deaconesses  (especially  for  baptism),  exorcist-s,  interpreters, 
grave-di.rgers  (or  copiaUe,  see  above,  §  4  (c)),  doorkeepers  ;  and 

he  adds  ;  Ka.1  ij  na/ja  evTo^ta, 

(i)  Promotion. — It  is  a  common,  and  in  the  West 
the  usual,  thing  for  a  deacon  and  the  lower  ofiicials 
to  be  in  due  course  promoted  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  was  often  the  case  in  the  lirst  three  centuries. 
The  'good  step'  (fia6ij.bv  Ka\6v  ;  see  §  8  [g])  of 
1  Ti  3'^  has  been  interpreted  by  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
and  some  modems,  of  promotion,  though  this  is  not 
very  probable,  and  does  not  well  suit  the  rest  of 
the  ^  erse.  The  only  instance  of  such  a  course  in 
the  1st  cent,  is  perhaps  Philip,  who  in  Ac  8  is  one 
of  the  Seven,  without  authority  to  lay  on  hands, 
but  in  Ac  21'  is  called  '  the  Evangelist,'  that  is 
(probably)  one  of  the  '  apostolic  men  '  like  Timothy 
and  Titus  who,  though  not  apostles,  yet  shared  the 
apostolic  office  (above,  §  I  (a)).  But,  at  any  rate 
from  the  4th  cent.,  perhaps  earlier,  promotion  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  offices  became  common. 
Those  of  readers  and  subdeacons  are  referred  to  in 
th&Tcst.  ofourLord(\.  44 f.),  Apost.  Const,  (viii.  22, 
readers),  and  are  implied  by  Basil  (Ep.  canon,  tert. 
ccxvii.  69).  Cyprian  (Ep.  xxxix.  [xxxiii.]  5,  'To 
the  clergy  and  people  ')  speaks  of  promoting  readers 
to  the  presbyterate — this  was  because  they  had 
been  confessors  (ef.  §  7  below).  The  promotion  of 
deacons  is  mentioned  in  the  Apost.  Ch.  Ord.  22  (to 
the  episcopate),  Apost.  Const,  viii.  17  f.,  Ethiop. 
Ch.  Ord.  24,  and  probably  in  the  Test.  i.  38;  ex- 
plicitly also  in  the  Codex  Canonum  EcclesicB 
AfricancB  (can.  31  ;  Hefele,  ii.  470).  Polycarp  is 
said  by  the  4tli  cent.  pseudo-Pionius  (see  above, 
§2(6))  to  have  been  successively  deacon,  presbyter, 
and  bishop  (§§  11,  17,  23);  and  the  Council  of 
Sardica  (can.  10,  if  genuine)  says  that  a  bishop  must 
have  been  a  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  some 
time  before  becoming  bishop. 

7.  Honorary  offices.  ^  It  appears  from  the 
Church  Orders  that  confessors,  i.e.  those  who  had 
been  apprehended  in  the  persecutions  and  had  con- 

*  Another  interpretation  makes  these  '  women  '  the  wives  of 
the  deacons  ;  but  then  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 


fessed  their  religion,  but  had  escaped  martyrdom, 
enjoyed  an  honorary  presbyterate.  A  confessor 
(oMoXo-pjT^s)  had  Mhe  honour  of  the  presbyterate 
by  his  confession'  [Egyp.  Ch.  Ord.  34  ;  Ethiop.  Ch. 
Ord.  25 ;  Canons  of  Uippolytus,  vi.  [ed.  Achelis, 
43-47],  Test,  of  our  Lord,  i.  39).  It  is,  however, 
enacted  ui  these  manuals  that,  if  a  confessor  is 
wanted  for  a  bishop,  he  must  receive  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  or  ordination.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  confessors  were  ever  allowed  to  minister,  or 
to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  without  ordination. 
Indeed  the  Canons  of  Ilippolytiis  (loc.  cif.)  say  that 
a  confessor  has  not  got  the  form  of  tl;e  presbyter- 
ate, but  he  has  obtained  its  spirit.  An  honorary 
presbyterate  was  possible,  as  there  were  many  pres- 
byters in  each  place  ;  but  an  honorary  episcopate 
was  not  possible,  both  because  there  was  only  one 
bishop  in  each  see  and  because  the  bishop  had  the 
duty  of  ordaining  others,  which  an  unordained 
person  could  not  do.  It  is  noteworthy,  and  a 
sign  of  the  earlier  date  of  the  Church  Orders 
above  mentioned,  that  the  Apost.  Const,  (viii.  23 ; 
c.  .A..D.  375),  while  giving  honour  to  confessors,  yet 
repress  their  undue  claims.  This  work  says  that 
a  self-asserting  confessor  is  to  be  cast  out  ;  con- 
fessors are  noli  to  be  ordained  unless  wanted  as 
bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  in  which  case  they 
are  to  be  ordained.  It  says  nothing  about  the 
honorary  presbyterate. 

That  confessors  were  in  some  cases  entitled  to 
an  honorary  office  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  confessors  were  preferred  to  others  for  the 
higher  offices  of  the  Church  when  they  became 
vacant.  Tertullian  (adv.  Valent.  4)  tells  us  that 
Valentinus  was  indignant,  when  he  expected  to 
become  a  bishop,  because  another  was  preferred 
before  him  by  reason  of  a  claim  which  confessor- 
ship  (martyrium)  had  given  him.  It  is  not  said 
that  the  confessor  who  was  preferred  was  made 
bishop  without  being  ordained.  Eusebius  (HE 
V.  28),  quoting  an  unnamed  writer  about  the 
heresy  of  Artemon,  mentions  a  confessor  Natalius 
who  was  chosen  by  the  heretics  as  their  bishop, 
apparently  because  of  his  confessorship  (early  3rd 
cent.).  Hippolytus  (ffcer.  ix.  7)  relates  how 
Callistus,  having  been  imprisoned  in  Sardinia,  suc- 
ceeded Zephyrinus  at  Rome  as  bishop.  Asclepiades, 
a  confessor,  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Eus.  HE 
vi.  11).  But  these  and  other  instances  prove  noth- 
ing as  to  confessors  becoming  bishops  without 
ordination. 

8.  Transmission  of  the  ministry. — In  this  section 
we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  series  of  facts 
whose  significance  is  much  disputed.  An  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  state  the  whole  of  the  facts  as  far 
as  they  are  relevant  to  the  early  period  with 
which  this  article  deals.  For  a  description  of 
rites  used  in  transmitting  the  ministry  see  art. 
Ordin.\tion. 

(a)  In  the  NT  we  find,  in  the  case  of  the  Seven 
(Ac  6''^),  that  the  people  'elect'  (v.^  (^e\4^arro), 
while  the  apostles  'appoint'  (v.^  ».aTa(rT7J<rO|U£i')  and 
set  apart  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  (v.*). 
In  14*^  Paul  and  Barnabas  '  ordain '  (xeiporoK^- 
o-am-es)  presbyters  '  for '  the  people  of  Pisidian 
Antioch,  Iconium,  etc.  The  word  used  is  a  general 
one,  and  does  not  necessarily  implj'  laying  on  of 
hands.  It  is  used  for  election  by  a  show  of  hands, 
or  (as  here)  simply  for  appointing.  In  the  case  of 
the  elders  (presbyters)  at  Ephesus,  Hort  (Christian 
Ecelesia,  p.  99)  remarks  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  St.  Paul  appointed  them.  Yet  the  phrase 
'  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops  '  (Ac  20^) 
cannot  be  pressed  to  mean  a  direct  authority  of 
the  presbyters  received  from  God  without  human 
intervention,  such  as  St.  Paul  himself  had  (Gal  1'). 
(Jod  works  through  human  means ;  and  the  ana- 
logy of  6"-  14^  will  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  though 
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tlio  pcoide  piobaljly  elected  tlioir  presbyters,  St. 
I'aul  apiioinlfil  tlieiii.  .St.  Luke  is  not  accustomed 
to  repeat  details  of  tliis  nature.  In  1  Ti  4'*  the 
presbytery  are  said  to  liave  laid  hands  on  Timothy, 
and  in  2  Ti  1"  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  done  so  ; 
probably  hero  we  have  the  counterpart  of  tlie 
custom  wliicli  is  found  in  later  ages  of  the  pres- 
byters and  bishop  joining  in  the  ordination  of  a 
presbyter  (see  below).  In  1  Ti  5~  Tiniotliy  lays  on 
hands,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  ordination  is  here 
referred  to.  In  Tit  1°  Titus  '  appoints '  (itaracrT^crBs) 
jiresbyters  in  every  city  in  Crete.  We  may  notice, 
by  way  of  analogy,  another  laying  on  of  hands  in 
Ac  8"  19",  which  is  not  ordination  ;  tliis  is  reserved 
for  the  apostle-s  in  those  passages,  though  ordinarily 
they  did  not  l)aptize  (S"  10«  19',  1  Co  1"-"). 

For  the  s\ib-apostolic  period  we  have  very  little 
evidence  on  the  point  whicli  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Hut  Clement  of  Kome  describes  in  general 
terms  liow  the  ministi-y  was  appointed. 

'  (The  apostles]  preaching  everywhere  in  country  and  town, 
appoinlcd  tlieir  flrst-fniits,  when  they  liad  proved  Ihem  by  the 
Spirit,  to  be  bishops  and  deacon.'*.  .  .  .  They,  appointed  ("(care'- 
trnivav)  the  aforesaid  persona  [the  bishops  and  deacons],  and 
afterwards  tliey  provided  a  continuance,*  that  if  these  should 
fall  asleep,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their  minis- 
tration. Those  therefore  who  were  appointed  by  them  (the 
apostles),  or  afterward  by  other  distinguished  (6\Aoyi/iiur)  men 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church  .  .  .  these  men  we  con- 
sider to  be  unjustly  thrust  out  from  their  ministration'  (Cor. 
42,  44). 

Here  we  have  popular  election,  and  'appoint- 
ment' (Kaxdo-Tacris ;  for  this  word  see  art.  ORDINA- 
TION) by  'distinguished  men,'  i.e.,  not  by  the 
'bishops  and  deacons,'  but  by  such  viri  apostoUci 
as  Timotliy  and  Titus. 

For  tlie  3rd  cent,  we  have  evidence  that  only 
bishops  (in  tlie  later  sense)  could  then  ordain  ;  for 
Novatian  had  to  get,  by  a  disreputable  trick,  tliree 
bishops  to  ordain  him  (.see  below  (e)  and  (/)).  Firm- 
ilian  of  Cappadocia,  writing  to  Cyprian  about  the 
re-baptism  of  heretics  (Cyprian,  Ep.  l.xxv.  [l.xxiv.] 
7  f. ),  denies  that  heretics  can  baptize,  and  says  that 
'all  powers  and  graces  are  established  in  the 
Church  where  the  presbyters  preside  who  possess 
the  powers  both  of  baptizing  and  of  imposition  of 
bands  and  of  ordaining.'  Then,  referring  to  .St. 
Paul's  having  baptized  (sic)  John  Baptist's  dis- 
ciples again,  and  having  laid  hands  on  them  that 
they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  Firmilian  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  '  bishops  of  these  times  '  can  by 
imposition  of  hands  alone  give  the  Holy  Spirit  (i.e. 
by  eonlirmation).  His  argument  is  against  admit- 
ting lierotics  without  re- baptism,  because  of  St. 
Paul's  action  in  Ac  19;  but  his  words  necessarily 
mean  that  none  in  his  day  but  bishops  could  receive 
heretics  by  eonlirmation.  With  regard  to  the 
words  which  he  uses  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
paragraph,  we  may  remark  that  by  '  presiding 
presbyters'  he  must,  being  himself  a  bishop  in  the 
later  sense  of  the  word,  mean  bishops,  even  if  lie 
alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  presbyters  joining  in 
the  ordination  of  a  presbyter  (see  below)  ;  and  it 
is  signilicant  that  Cyprian  translates  Firmilian's 
Tpeapihepoi  by  '  maiores  natu'  and  'seniores,'  not 
by  '  presbyteri ' ;  cf.  also  §  4  in  the  same  Epistle  : 
'  we  the  Jiresbyters  and  prelates.'  We  notice  here 
another  instance,  besides  those  mentioned  above 
in  §  4  (4),  of  bishops  being  still  called  Tpea^vTepoi. 

At  le.ast  from  the  4tli  cent,  onwards  we  find 
exiilicitly  stated  the  rule  that  only  a  bishop  can 
ordain  ;  possible  exceptions  will  be  n<ited  below. 
An  the  Canons  of  Hippulytus,  though  not  in  their 
present  form  of  the  3rd  cent.,  reproduce  very  faith- 
fully the  lanmage  of  their  source,  which  probably 
goes  back  to  Hippolytus's  time,  and  may  even  have 
_  '  ciri^oi^i'.  This  is  a  conjecture  ;  the  M.SS  haye  UivoiJ.t,f, 
tniioiiriv,  and  the  Syriac  versions  apparently  read  ejri  fioKi^*/!.  or 
«rrl  «o«.^/)  (see  Lightfoot,  /I  port.  Patheri.'pt.  i.,  'Clement,'  ii. 
132).  Onre  (Church  and  the  MiniHtrij,  p.  288,  n.)  renders  'gave 
an  additional  injunction,'  retainitiif  ititvoijL^y  on  the  stri'ngth  of 
a  recently  discovered  I^tin  version,  which  has  '  legem  tiederunt.' 


been  written  by  him,  it  seems  likely  that  this 
explicit  rule  also  "oes  back  to  Hippolytus's  time 
at  least  (see  iv.  [ed.  Achelis,  §  32] ;  '  the  power  of 
ordaining  is  not  given  to  [a  presbyter] '). 

In  and  after  the  4th  cent,  (we  have  no  earlier 
evidence  on  the  point)  we  hnd  a  custom  whidi  is 
still  prevalent  in  the  West,  that  at  the  ordination 
of  a  presbyter  the  presbyters  should  lay  on  hands 
together  with  the  bishop,  though  he  alone  .s.ays  tlie 
prayer  of  ordination.  This  is  found  in  the  Egiin. 
Ch.  Ord.  (§  32),  the  Ethiop.  Ch.  Orel.  (§  22),  the 
Tc.^t.  of  our  Lord  (i.  30),  the  Gnllican  Statutes  (§  3  ; 
Ilcfplc,  ii.  4111,  and  the  Verona  Lett  in  Frag  lacnts 
(Hauler,  pp.  108-llu).  These  manuals  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  bishop  acts  alone  in  ordaining  a 
deacon.  This  (as  the  last  manual  says)  is  because 
the  deacon  is  ordained  for  the  service  of  the  bishop, 
anil  does  not  take  jiart  in  council  with  the  clergy, 
while  'on  a  presbyter  the  presbyters  also  lay  (their) 
hands,  because  of  the  common  and  like  sjiirit  of 
the  clergy  (eleri)  \  for  a  presiiytcr  can  only  receive, 
he  cannot  give  [this  spirit],  find  therefore  he  does 
not  ordain  the  clergy,  but  at  the  ordination  of  a 
inesbyter  he  signs  when  the  bishop  ordains'  (see 
above,  §  4  (b)). 

The  custom  of  presbyters  Joining  in  the  laying  on  of  hands 
when  a  presbyter  is  ordained  was  apparently  not  known  to  the 
writer  of  the  Apust.  Const.  He  savs  (viii.  10):  'When  thou 
ordainest  a  presbyter,  O  bishop,  lay  thy  liand  upon  his  head  in 
the  presence  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  pray.'  etc.  He 
uses  almost  exactly  the  same  words  about  the  ordination  of  a 
deacon,  while  he  does  not,  as  the  other  Cluirch  Orders  do, 
emphasize  the  fai-t  that  a  bi.shop  acts  alone  in  ordaining  a 
deacon.  So  in  iii.  ia  we  read,  according  to  the  best  .MSS  :  'A 
presbyter  and  a  deacon  [are  to  be  orilained]  by  one  bishop  and 
[so  are]  the  other  clerks.'  Three  MSS  here  read  '  by  one  bishop 
and  the  other  clerks ' ;  but  this  cannot  in  any  case  be  the  right 
reading,  for  deacons  were  never  ordained  by  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  Jointly,  and  moreover  'clerks'  miist  here  mean  the 
minor  orders.    See  also  above,  §  4  (b). 

Theliraitation  of  the  power  of  ordaining  to  bishops 
is  found  in   a  large  number  of  writers.     For  the 
Canons  of  Hip2>olijt  us  nee  i\\iovc.     ThcApost.  Const. 
say  that  a  presliyter  cannot  ordain  even  the  minor 
orders  (iii.  11,  20,  viii.  28).     So  also  the  Etidopic 
Didasc.  (§  14)  limits  ordination  to  bishops.     .Jerome, 
who  energetically  enunciates  the  closeness  of  rela- 
tion between  bishop  and  presbyter,  yet  denies  that 
the  latter  can  ordain:  'What  does  a  bishop.'  he 
writes,  '  that  a  [iresbyter  does  not  except  ordina- 
tion?' (Ep.  cx\v\.   1,  "'ad  Evangelum').     The  case 
of  Isehyras,  which  hajipened  early  in  the  4th  cent., 
is  important  in  this  connexion,  and  is  related  by 
Athanasius  (Apol.    c.  Avian.   11  f.,  76).     Isehyras 
had   been  ordained   presbyter   bj'  Colluthus,  who 
was,   Athanasius    tells    us,   never    other    than   a 
presbyter.     When   after  the  Meletian   schism   in 
Egj'pt  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  Alex.ander 
(bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  313-326)  admitted  the 
Jiresbyters  wlio   had   been  ordained   by   Meletius 
(bishop    of    Lycopolis),    Isehyras    was    not    even 
numbered  among  them,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
receive  ordination  in  that  quarter  (§  11);  but  he 
was    ordained    presbyter    by   Colluthus,   and    all 
ordained  by  that  man  were,  after  the  schism,  re- 
duced  to  the  rank   of   laymen  ;  and,  Athanasius 
adds,  no   one  doubts  it  (§   12).     The  .same  writer 
quotes  (§  76)  a  letter  of  the  clergy  of  Mareotis  (in 
Egypt)   saying   that  Isehyras  was   no   jircsbyter ; 
that  he  had  been  ordained  by  Colluthus  who /)re- 
Icnded  to  f/ir  episcopate  [this  is  signilicant  for  the 
point  of  view  of  the  clergy  of  Mareotis] ;  and  that 
all  ordained  by  Colluthus  resumed  (at  the  enil  of 
the  schism)  the  .same  rank  that  they  had  before, 
and  so  Isehyras  proved  to  be  a  layman.     Alexander 
himself,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Tlieodoret  (IfE  i.  3), 
accused  Colluthus  ot  '  making  a  trade  of  Christ  for 
lucre,'  and  .says   that   he  set  u])   his  sect   before 
Arius's  separation.     Colluthus   was    declared    by 
the  Council  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  324)  to  be  only  a 
presbyter.     We  must   notice   that   the   refusal  to 
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recognize  Iscliyras'  ordination  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  CoUutlius  was  in  schism  (as  also  Meletius 
was),  but  to  the  fact  that  he  was  only  a  presbyter, 
and  therefore  could  not  ordain  (on  CoUuthiis  see 
also  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  Ixix.  2). 

We  may  now  consider  certain  possible  exceptions 
to  the  above-named  rule. 

(6)  The  13th  canon  of  Ancyra  (A.D.  314).— This 
canon,  according  to  one  reading,  seems  to  say  that 
under  certain  circumstances  a  presbyter  was  al- 
lowed in  Galatia  to  ordaiu.     It  runs  thus : 

*  It  is  not  permitted  to  chorepiscopi  to  ordain  presbyters  and 
deacons,  oAAd  [^iji/]  ^tjSe  n-ptff/SuTepous  {var,  led.  irpetr^yrtpoii) 
ffoAt-ws,  unless  permission  be  given  by  the  bishops  in  writing  in 
every  {var.  led.  another)  parish '  [i.**.  diocese]. 

The  words  left  untranslated  are  uncertain  both 
as  to  the  reading  and  as  to  their  signification.  The 
dative  irpfa^iT^pois  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot,  who 
translates  '  nor  even  to  city  presbyters,  except 
permission  be  given  in  each  parish  by  the  bishop 
in  writing.'  This  would  recognize  that  city  pres- 
byters might,  if  allowed  by  the  bishop,  ordain. 
On  the  other  hand,  Routh,  Gore,  and  Kackhani 
read  the  accusative,  and  the  last  writer  has  gone 
into  the  readings  with  great  care  (in  Studia  Bibl. 
et  Eccles.,  iii.  [Oxford,  1891]  139,  194).  This  would 
forbid  chorepiscopi  to  ordain  citj-presbyters  with- 
out leave.  If  so,  there  is  still  a  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  dXXd.  ^iriv  i^nSi.  Kouth  renders  '  much 
less';  Gore  'no,  nor';  while  Rackham  follows 
Lightfoot  here  and  translates  '  not  even  '  —  lie 
takes  the  middle  clause  as  a  parentliesis,  and 
understands  the  canon  to  say  that  chorepiscopi 
may  not  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons  in  another 
parish,  not  even  may  they  ordain  town-presbyters 
(in  their  own  parish)  without  the  bishop's  permis- 
sion. On  the  whole,  the  readings  of  this  canon 
are  so  uncertain  that  no  argument  can  safely  be 
built  upon  it.  It  is  a  decided  objection  to  Light- 
foot's  general  interpretation  that,  if  it  were  the 
true  one,  this  canon  would  stand  absolutely  alone 
in  4th  cent,  literature ;  the  Alexandrian  case  (see 
below)  is  quite  different.  Another  objection  is 
that  it  would  place  the  city-presbyters  on  a  higher 
level  as  to  powers  of  ordination  (cf.  'not  even') 
than  the  chorepiscopi,  who  at  any  rate  were  nor- 
mally bishops.  For  detailed  discussions  on  this 
canon  see  Lightfoot,  'Dis.sertation,'  p.  232  f.  ;  Gore, 
Church  and  Ministry^,  note  D,  p.  338. 

(c)  The  Canons  of  Hippolytus  say  (ii.  [ed.  Achelis, 
§  10])  with  regard  to  the  ordination  of  a  new  bishop 
that  '  one  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  who  laj-s 
his  hand  on  his  head,'  is  to  say  the  ordination 
prayer.  This  canon  has  sometimes  been  quoted  as 
if  it  said  that  '  one  of  the  bishops  o»'  presbyters '  is 
to  do  so.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Canons  say  that  a 
presbyter  cannot  ordain,  and  therefore  this  is  clearly 
not  a  permissible  interpretation.  But  what  does 
the  canon  mean  ?  Gore  (p.  132,  n.  5)  supposes  that 
in  the  original  (we  have  the  Canons  only  in  a 
translation  of  a  translation)  the  direction  was 
that  one  bishop  and  one  presbyter  were  to  lay  on 
hands  and  to  say  the  prayer.  This  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  close  relation  between  these 
orders  elsewhere  hinted  at  in  the  Canons  (see  above, 
§  4  (6)).  Yet  this  explanation  does  -liolence  to 
the  grammar  of  the  text  as  we  have  it ;  for  all  the 
verbs  are  in  the  singular.  Another  explanation 
may  therefore  be  preferred,  that  '  unus  ex  episcopis 
et  presbyteris'  means  'one  who  has  both  the 
episcopate  and  the  presbyterate,'  for  we  have 
already  seen  (in  §  4  (6))  that  a  bishop  was  not  con- 
sidered to  cease  to  be  a  presbyter  when  he  became 
bishop.  The  facts  of  the  transmission  of  the 
Canons  make  it  precarious  to  fix  certainly  on  any 
one  translation  of  the  words ;  but  they  cannot  be 
adduced  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  we  are 
considering. 


id)  The  succession  at  Alexandria. — Much  more 
important  than  the  above  is  a  peculiarity  said  to 
have  existed  at  Alexandria  in  the  earliest  ages. 
(The  matter  is  full  of  difficulties  and  may  be 
studied  in  detail  in  Lightfoot,  '  Di.s.sertation,'  p. 
230 f.,  and  in  JThSt  ii.  [1901]  612  f.  [E.  W.  Brooks, 
Turner],  iii.  [1902]  278  [Gore].)  Jerome  says  (Ep. 
cxlvi.,  '  ad  Evangelum ')  that  at  Alexandria  till  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  presbyters  nominated 
(nominabant)  as  bishop  one  of  their  own  number, 
and  placed  him  in  a  higher  grade,  as  if  an  army 
were  to  appoint  {facial)  a  general,  or  deacons  were 
to  choose  from  their  own  body  one  whom  they 
knew  to  be  diligent,  and  to  call  him  archdeacon. 
He  then  goes  on  to  deny  that  a  presbyter  can 
ordain,  in  the  words  cited  above  {a).  Somewhat 
similarly,  Severus,  Monophysite  patriarch  of 
Antioch  in  the  6th  cent,  (we  have  his  letter  only 
in  a  Syriac  translation),  says  that  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  used  in  former  daj-s  to  be  appointed 
(the  Greek  verb  was  doubtless  KaSicrTaadai)  by  pres- 
byters, but  'afterwards  the  solemn  (or  mystical?) 
institution  of  their  bishops  has  come  to  be  per- 
formed by  bishops.'  The  word  rendered  'institu- 
tion,' mettasrhdnutha,  may  mean  either  'election' 
or  'ordination'  (R.  Payne-Smith,  'Thesaurus Syria- 
cus,  Oxford,  1879-1901,  ii.  2737).  Jerome  may 
mean,  as  some  later  writers  understood  him  to 
mean,  that  the  Alexandrian  presbyters  elected 
tlieir  bishop  from  their  own  number,  and  that  no 
further  ordination  was  necessary  ;  we  shouM  thus 
have,  as  an  exceptional  custom,  a  body  of  what  we 
may  call  presbyter-bishops,  who  had  been  entrusted 
when  they  were  ordained  with  the  full  powers  of 
the  ministry,  including  the  ordination  of  others, 
though  they  delegated  the  function  of  ruling  to 
one  of  their  number.  Or  the  meaning  may  be 
that,  unlike  other  presbyters,  the  presbyters  of 
Alexandria  had  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
bishop  without  the  intervention  of  the  neighbour- 
ing bishops. 

Confirmation  of  Jerome's  statement  has  been 
found  in  three  writers  besides  Se\  erus.  Ambrosi- 
aster's  testimony,  however,  as  Me  have  already 
seen  in  §  4  (b),  is  irrelevant.  In  the  apophthej;ms 
of  the  Egyptian  monk  Poemen  {■JThiSt  ii.  [1901] 
613)  it  is  said  that  certain  heretics  accused  the 
archbishop  of  Alexandria  [probablj'  Athanasius  or 
his  successor]  of  having  his  ordination  (xeiporofia) 
from  presbyters.  This  was  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  4tli  cent.,  and  Jerome  distinctly  states  that 
the  custom  which  he  mentions  had  ceased  a  hundred 
years  before.  Certainly  Athanasius  was  elected 
by  the  people  and  the  bishops,  and  ordained  by  the 
latter  (cf.  art.  LAITY,  §  4).  Poemen,  in  his  meek- 
ness, made  no  reply ;  but,  though  the  accusation 
was  doubtless  a  pure  calumny,  it  may  probably  be 
an  echo  of  some  former  peculiarity  at  Alexandria. 
The  third  writer  is  Eutychius,  an  Arab  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  in  the  10th  cent.,  who  says  that  the 
twelve  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  when  the  patri- 
archate was  vacant,  chose  one  of  their  number,  and 
the  remaining  eleven  laid  tlieir  hands  on  him,  and 
blessed  him,  and  created  him  patriarch,  and  that 
this  lasted  till  the  time  of  Bi.shop  Alexander  (.\.D. 
313-326).  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  late 
ecclesiastical  histories  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
which  are  full  of  fables  and  of  impossible  state- 
ments, will  hesitate  to  accept  Eutycliius's  testimony 
as  an  independent  conhrmation  of  Jerome.  He 
probablj-  depends  on  Jerome  at  third  or  fourth 
hand,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  flatly  con- 
tradicts him. 

We  are,  then,  met  with  a  perplexing  series  of 
contradictory  statements.  But  they  can  hardly 
be  all  dismissed  as  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  Prob- 
ably there  was  at  Alexandria  in  very  early  times 
some  peculiarity  in   the  appointment   or  in   the 
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ordination  of  bishops,  wliether  it  took  the  form  of 
the  preshyters  electing  liim  or  of  tlieir  ordaining 
him.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  latter 
supposition  is  the  fact  that  Jerome  makes  the 
change  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Origen. 
Yet  Drigen,  who  siiflcveil  mu<-h  from  the  autocratic 
authority  of  the  bisliops  of  Kgypt,  anil  especially 
of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  who  was  prompt 
to  castigate  bishops  for  going  beyond  their  powers, 
gives  no  hint  that  in  his  own  day  a  great  change 
was  taking  place  by  which  the  Alexandrian  pres- 
byters were  UL'ing  deprived  of  their  rights  {on  this 
point  see,  further,  Gore,  Church  and  Ministry^,  p. 
127  f.).  On  the  whole,  the  remark  of  C.  H.  Turner 
(JThSt  ii.  613)  seems  just,  that  'it  becomes  harder 
than  ever  to  discover  the  history  and  character  of 
this  exceptional  system  in  detail.' 

(e^  Siiiiie  other  exceptions  whicli  have  been  alleged  are  due  to 
a  misapprehension.  Ttius  Paphnutius,  a  presltyter  and  Iierniit 
in  the  Scetic  desert  in  E^^-pt  in  tlie  4th  cent.,  is  said  by  his 
younger  contemporary  Cassian,  the  iiistorian  of  Oriental  hermits 
\Coi\ference8,  iv.  1),  to  have  '  promoted  '  a  certain  Daniel  to  the 
dinconate  and  presbyterate.  The  meaning  here  must  certainly 
be  '  to  nominate,'  as  is  often  the  case  even  with  the  words  '  con- 
etituere,"  'ordinare,'  and  the  like.  We  read,  e.g.,  of  kings 
'  ordaining  '  bishops  and  popes  (see  Gore,  p.  341).  To  suppose 
that  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  a  presbyter  in  Egypt  laid  on 
hands  to  ordain,  and  that  Cassian,  writing  at  Marseilles  in  the 
5th  cent.,  mentioned  it  without  surprise,  would  indeed  be  an 
anachronism.  Another  instance  is  the  statement  by  Cyprian 
that  Novatus,  a  schismatical  presbyter  in  Africa  in  the  3rd  cent., 
appointed  {constUuit)  Felicissimus  deacon  (£'p.  lii.  [xlviii.J  2, 
'  ad  Cornel.').  The  meaning  here  is  capable  of  being  tested.  A 
few  lines  later  on  Cyprian  says  that  Novatus,  who  had  *  made  ' 
ijecerat)  a  deacon,  '  made  '  [Novatian]  a  bishop.  But  Cornelius 
tells  us  (Eus.  HE  vi.  43)  that  Novatian  got  three  rustic  bishops 
from  a  remote  part  of  Italy  to  come  to  Rome,  and  when  they 
were  drunk  to  ordain  him  '  through  a  counterfeit  and  vain  im- 
position of  hands.'  Thus  'making'  a  deacon  or  bishop  here 
means  'getting  him  ordained.'  [Eusebius  calls  Novatian 
'Novatus';  on  this  see  DCB  iv.  68.]  The  story  of  Aidan  lies 
outside  our  period,  but  it  may  be  here  briefly  referred  to.  Bede 
says  (.UE  iii.  5)  that  the  seniors  of  lona,  A.D.  634  or  635,  '  ordain- 
ing' {ordinanten)  [Aidan]  bishop,  sent  him  to  their  friend  King 
(Oswald  to  preach  the  gospel.  Here  '  ordaining '  can  only  mean 
'  procuring  the  ordination  of.'  We  know  that  the  Irish  and 
Columban  monks  had  a  bishop  with  them  for  episcopal  acts, 
though  they  had  no  system  of  diocesan  episcopacy.  But  in  any 
case  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Bede,  the  ardent  upholder 
of  the  customs  of  Rome,  would  have  accepted  (as  in  fact  he  did 
accept)  Aidan  as  a  true  bishop  if  he  had  been  ordained  by 
presbyters  only. 

(f)  Bishops  ordained  by  not  fewer  than  three 
6ts/io/).9.— Tlie  earliest  example  of  this  rule,  as  a 
definite  enactment,  is  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
Gaul  (A.D.  314),  which  says  that  ordinarily  seven, 
bnt  at  any  rate  not  fewer  than  three,  bishops  are  to 
take  part  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  (can.  20). 
The  4th  canon  of  Niccea  says  that  a  bishop  is  to  be 
appointed  (KaOlaraadai)  by  all  the  bishojis  of  the 
eparchy  (province) ;  at  any  rate  at  least  three 
shall  meet  and  ordain,  the  other  bishops  giving 
their  assent  in  writing.  The  Apost.  Const,  (iii.  20) 
say  that  a  bishop  is  to  be  ordained  ixcpoTove^udai) 
by  three  bishops,  or  at  least  by  two,  and  is 
not  to  be  appointed  (KaSlcrajBai)  by  one  ;  so  Apost. 
Canons,  1,  Ethiopic.  Didasr.  §  16.  But  this  rule 
must  have  been  in  force  long  before  the  4th  century. 
Cornelius  was  ordained  by  16  bishops  (Cyprian,  Ep. 
Iv.  [li.]  8,  24,  'ad  Antonianum ').  Novatian  was 
ordained,  as  we  have  seen  (c),  by  three ;  had  the 
rule  not  been  then  in  force,  he  would  have  been 
content  with  getting  a  single  bishop  to  ordain  him. 
Much  stress  is  laid  by  Athana.sius  on  the  number 
of  bisliops  who  took  part  in  his  own  election  (see 
art.  Laity,  §  4).  At  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
(A.D.  .397)  it  was  jiroposed  that  twelve  bishops 
should  be  the  minimum  ;  but  this  proposal  was  not 
carried  (Ilefele,  ii.  408). 

An  exception  to  the  rule  is  found  at  Rome, 
where,  at  least  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards,  the 
pope  acted  alone  in  consecrating  bishops  (Duchesne, 
p.  361).  And  in  the  Celtic  Church  it  was  common 
for  a  bishop  to  be  consecrated  by  a  single  bishop. 

The  object  of  tlie  rule  seems  to  have  been  to 


secure  the  assent  of  the  comprovincial  bishops  to 
the  election.  But  in  the  ordination  itself  thei-e  is 
a  variety  of  usage  as  to  what  part  the  bishops  took 
(see  art.  Ordination). 

iff)  Appointment  of  the  minor  orders. — In  the  4th 
cent.,  when  minor  orders  were  developed,  there  was 
a  certain  discrepaiuiy  of  usage  as  to  wliether  certain 
classes  of  jier.sons  were  'ordained'  at  all,  i.e.  set 
apart  by  .some  solemn  ceremony  ;  and  also  a  distinc- 
tion was  freijuently  made  Ix^tween  ordination  with, 
and  ordination  without,  laying  on  of  hands.  Basil 
distinguishes  the  ministers  who  were  ordained 
\vithout  it  from  those  'in  orders'  {if  ^a6ixif,  Ep. 
can.  tert.  ccxvii.  51).  So  the  Apo-it.  Canons 
(82  [81])  speak  of  the  xf'/'OTO"'"  /3aff/ioD,  meaning 
'ordination  to  the  higher  ministry.'' 

In  the  Te.it.  of  our  Lord  (i.  44  f.).  Canons  of 
Hippolytus  (vii.  [od.  Achelis,  §  48  f.]),  E(jyp.  Ch. 
Orif.  (35  f.),  Efhiop.  Ch.  Ord.  (27),  subdea'cons  and 
readers  are  ordained  without  imposition  of  hands  ; 
so  the  reader  in  the  Const,  through  Hippolytus 
(13);  and  the  subdeacon  in  the  Gallican  Statutes 
(§5),  which  take  the  same  thing  for  granted  in  the 
case  of  the  ordmation  of  an  acolyte,  exorcist,  reader, 
doorkeeper  (§§  6-9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Apost. 
Const,  (viii.  21  f.)  press  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
appoint  it  for  the  ordination  of  both  subdeacon  and 
reader.  The  Const,  through  Hippolytus  appoint 
it  for  a  subdeacon  (11),  but  not  for  a  reader. 

In  many  of  these  manuals  persons  holding  charis- 
matic ofhces  are  not  ordained  at  all.  Such  are 
confessors,  virgins  and  ascetics,  widows,  exorcists. 
But  there  are  exceptions,  in  which  some  of  these 
classes  receive  an  ordination  of  some  sort,  though 
without  imposition  of  hands.  In  the  Test,  widows 
'who  preside'  are  ordained  (i.  41) ;  in  the  Canons 
of  Hippolytus  (viii.  [ed.  Achelis,  §  53  f.])  one  who 
wishes  to  be  ordained  because  he  has  the  gift  of 
healing  is  not  to  be  ordained  until  it  is  made  clear 
that  the  gift  is  of  God  (other  manuals  say  that  one 
who  has  a  charisma  is  not  to  be  ordained,  i.e.  merely 
for  that  reason) ;  in  the  Gallican  Statutes  (§  7)  an 
exorcist  is  ordained,  and  a  book  is  given  him  in 
which  the  exorcisms  are  written.  Virgins  (ascetics) 
receive  a  blessing  on  their  profession,  not  from 
[iresbyters,  but  only  from  the  bishop,  in  Gallican 
Statutes  (§  11)  and  the  3rd  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.D.  390  (Hefele,  ii.  390). 

9.  The  institution  of  a  ministry  by  our  Lord. — 
We  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  theories 
as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  ministry. 
There  are  two  main  trends  of  opinion,  and  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  summarize  them,  without 
going  into  questions  of  detail,  and  without  going 
beyond  general  principles. 

{a)  It  is  held  that  our  Lord  founded  a  ministry 
to  be  a  means  of  bestowing  grace  on  the  Church 
and  for  its  government.  For  this  purpose  He 
founded  an  apostolate,  and  gave  to  it  a  commission 
apart  from  the  Church  at  large.  It  is  clear  from 
Acts,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  Epistles, 
that  the  apostles  exercised  an  authority  over  the 
Church,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  that 
authority  was  due  to  delegation  from  the  people 
themselves.  Of  such  a  delegation  there  is  no  trace 
in  the  NT,  and  the  position  of  the  apostles  after 
I'entecost  appears  to  presujuiose  a  distinct  com- 
mission from  our  Lord  Himself.  The  ministerial 
commission,  whether  given  to  the  apostles  or  to 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  was  not  bestowed  till  after 
the  Resurrection  ;  but  our  Lord  foretells  the  gift 
in  more  tlian  one  passage.  Whatever  be  the  true 
exegesis  of  the  promise  to  St.  Peter  after  his  con- 
fession of  the  Christ  (Mt  16'"'-),  and  of  the  idn-a.-e, 
'  Upon   this   rock    I  will   build   my   Cliurcii,"   the 

'  For  BiiSudt  in  1  Tl  S'3  see  above,  §  6  (i).  The  word  is  used  in 
Eus.  IIB  iii.  '21  and  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (can.  1,  a.d.  431) 
in  the  sense  of  the  '  position  '  or  '  order'  of  bishops. 
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passage  about  giving  the  keys  of  the  kiiigilom  of 
heaven  carries  a  commission  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing, i.e.  of  government.  It  is  not  a  commission 
then  given,  but  a  promise  that  it  will  be  given  ;  and 
the  promise  was  fulfilled  after  the  Resurrection. 
The  commission  is,  however,  not  here  promised  to 
the  Church  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Mt  18"'-  the  Church  (  4KK\ri(jia)  is  spoken  of  as 
exercising  discipline,  and  our  Lord  then  gives  (ap- 
parently to  the  Twelve,  but  this  is  disiiuted)  that 
promise  of  binding  and  loosing  which  had  alreadj' 
been  given  to  St.  Peter.  '  The  supernatural 
aiithority  does  inhere  in  the  Church  as  a  body, 
but  the  Church  has  (not  by  her  own  but  by  Christ's 
authority)  executive  officers,  and  it  is  through 
them  that  her  judicial  power  is  put  into  effect' 
(Gore,  Chui-ck  and  Ministry^,  p.  207).  A  distinct 
stewardship,  however,  apart  from  the  powers 
promised  to  the  whole  flock,  is  foretold  in  the 
parable  of  Lk  li^'"'^.  This  parable,  as  F.  Godet  re- 
marks (Com.*,  Eng.  tr.,  Edmburgh,  1887,  ii.  108), 
assumes  that  the  apostolate  will  be  perpetuated  till 
Christ  returns,  a  ministry  of  the  word  established 
by  Christ.  The  same  writer  adds  that  the  theory 
which  makes  the  pastorate  emanate  from  the 
Church  as  its  representative  is  not  Biblical ;  this 
ofiice  is  rather  an  emanation  from  the  apostolate, 
and  therefore  mediately  an  institution  of  Jesus 
Himself.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  parable 
the  stewardship  is  appointed  by  the  Lord  (note  the 
future:  'shall  set  over  his  household'),  in  order 
that  the  household  may  be  fed,  and  that  it  will 
last  until  the  Lord  comes. 

The  ministerial  commission  was  given  after  the 
Resurrection,  but  it  is  disputed  whetlier  it  was 
given  to  the  apostles  or  to  the  Church  at  large. 
The  commis.sion  in  Jn  20"'^,  with  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (i.e.  irvivixa  dyiov  without  the  article) 
and  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  was  given 
on  the  evening  of  Easter  Day,  when  only  ten  of 
the  apostles  were  present,  Thomas  being  absent 
(v.-'^).  It  was  distinctly  a  'mission':  'As  the 
Father  hath  commissioned  (dWffroX/fe)  me,  I  also 
send  (irf>7rw')  yon.'  But  it  is  uncertain  whether 
others  were  present  on  this  occasion  besides  the 
Ten.  '  The  disciples'  are  mentioned  (v.'"),  but  this 
often  means  the  apostles.  In  the  description  in  Lk 
24S3ir.^  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  appearance 
of  our  Lord,  we  read  of  '  the  Eleven  and  them  that 
were  with  them.'  The  number  'eleven'  is  only 
a  general  way  of  speaking,  for  Thomas  was  not 
present ;  in  this  passage  there  is  no  word  of  any 
commission.  Putting  the  passages  together,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  probable  that  others  besides 
the  Ten  were  present,  but  the  indications  point 
to  tlie  commission  having  been  given  only  to  the 
apostles.  That  Thomas  had  the  commission  given 
to  him  at  another  time  can  only  be  conjectured. 
In  the  First  Gospel  the  commission  is  given  when 
the  '  eleven  disciples '  are  assembled  on  the  moun- 
tain in  Galilee  :  '  All  authority  hath  been  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,'  etc. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  H.  Alford  (Com.  in  loc.) 
that  others  besides  the  Eleven  were  then  present, 
because  'some  doubted.'  But  this  is  against  the 
grammar.  The  'some'  must  have  been  certain 
of  the  Eleven  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the 
apostles,  or  some  of  them,  though  they  believed  on 
Easter  Day,  yet  allowed  doubts  to  assail  them  after- 
wards. This  hesitating  faith  was  characteristic ; 
it  was  finally  confirmed  only  by  the  Pentecostal 
gift.  We  do  not  know  what  account  St.  Mark 
gave  of  the  ministerial  commission ;  but  the  author 
of  the  Appendix  certainly  conceived  the  commission 
as  having  been  given  to  the  Eleven  ('  Mk'  16'''*-). 

_  '  This  word  '  marks  nothing  more  than  the  immediate  rela- 
tion of  the  sender  to  the  sent,'  while  the  other  verb  denotes  a 
delegated  .authority  (see  B.  F.  Westcott,  Com.  in  loc). 
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The  more  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
the  special  ministerial  commission  was  given  to 
the  apostles  to  hand  on  in  perpetuity  to  succeeding 
generations,  although  the  Church  at  large  was 
given  a  supernatural  authority  to  be  exercised  by 
divinelj'  appointed  ministers.  For  a  fuller  exposi- 
tion of  this  view  see  Gore,  op.  ci(.,  ch.  iv.  and  (in 
the  later  editions)  note  M. 

(b)  A  very  difi'erent  view  is  taken  by  Hatch 
(Organization  of  tlic  Early  Christian  Church)  and 
Hort  (The  Christian  Ecclesia).  Hort  holds  that 
the  commission  was  given  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  and  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  appointed 
the  apostles,  whose  authority  was  due  to  the 
spontaneous  homage  of  the  Christians  in  ,Tud»a. 
He  thinks  that  the  apostles  were  not  commissioned 
by  our  Lord  to  govern  the  Church,  but  only  to  be 
witnesses  of  His  resurrection  ;  that  they  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  officers  of  the  Chtirch  as  the 
Seven  were  (p.  231).  He  doubts  if  they  had  any 
authority  outside  Judipa.  An  indefinite  authority 
grew  up  round  them  because  they  were  personal 
witnesses.  '  The  Ecclesia  itself,  i.e.  apparently 
the  sum  of  all  its  male  adult  members,  is  the 
primary  body,  and,  it  would  seem,  even  the 
primary  authority '  (p.  229).  With  regard  to  the 
commission  in  Jn  20,  Hort  thinks  that  others 
besides  the  apostles  were  probably  present,  and 
that,  though  perhaps  the  charge  was  '  directly  and 
principally '  spoken  to  the  apostles,  yet  it  was 
spoken  to  them  as  representing  the  whole  com- 
munity (p.  32  f. ).  [There  is  no  scriptural  authority 
for  Hort's  addition  of  '  adult  male '  to  the 
narrative.  ] 

On  these  various  views  it  may  be  remarked  that 
it  is  common  ground  that  the  apostles  were  given 
the  commission  as  representing  the  Church.  The 
point  in  dispute  is  whether  they  received  a  com- 
mission from  our  Lord  direct,  distinct  from  the 
Church,  i.e.,  whether  they  derived  their  authority 
from  Him  immediately  or  from  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  to  minister. 

10.  The  origin  of  the  diocesan  episcopate. — We 
may  in  conclusion  state  very  briefly  the  main 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
the  universal  existence  of  the  diocesan  episcopate 
from  the  2nd  cent,  onwards. 

(a)  The  first  view  is  that  the  diocesan  episcopate 
is  the  successor  to  the  apostolate,  but  localized. 
The  old  local  ministry  was  represented  by  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  of  the  later  period  ;  and 
the  supervisory  ministry  of  the  apostles,  which 
was  formerly  itinerant,  by  the  bishops  who  were 
now  settled  in  one  place.  In  this  view  the  complete 
commission,  which  was  held  at  first  by  the  apostles, 
was  given  to  certain  t'iri  apostolici  and  then  to 
bishops  (in  the  later  sense)  only,  and  presbyters 
and  deacons  never  from  the  first  possessed  the 
commission  to  hand  on  the  ministry  to  others. 
This  was  the  more  usual  patristic  view.  For  an 
able  statement  of  it  reference  may  be  made  to 
Gore,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry. 

(b)  The  second  view  is  that  the  diocesan  epi- 
scopate was  evolved,  by  apostolic  direction,  from 
the  presbyterate  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
from  the  body  of  presbyter-bishops.  This  evolu- 
tion was  ettected  by  one  of  the  members  of  this 
body  being  given  certain  sole  powers,  notably  that 
of  ordaining.  In  this  view  the  old  presbyter- 
bishops  had  the  complete  ministerial  commission, 
even  as  the  apostles  had  it,  but  the  complete  com- 
mission was  restricted  at  an  early  date  to  one  of 
their  number.  This  is  the  view  of  Jerome, 
Ambrosiaster,  and  some  other  Fathers.  It  may  be 
studied  in  J.  B.  Lightfoot's  '  Dissertation,'  which 
upholds  it. 

It  is  clear  that  either  of  these  views  is  com- 
patible with  either  of  those  described  in  §  9.     On 
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the  ouc  hand,  the  second  view  is  compatible  witli 
the  highest  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  such 
as  Jerome  himself  held.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  first  view  is  compatible  with  the  belief  that 
the  apostles  derived  all  their  authority  from  the 
jieople. 

Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  matters  touched 
on  in  this  and  the  preceding  section,  it  is  important 
to  notice  a  point  on  which  all  are  agreed.  The 
Christian  ministry  is  not  vicarious,  but  repre- 
sentative. The  members  of  it  do  not  form  a  class 
having  a  closer  relationship  to  God  than  the  laity, 
for  every  Christian  holds  personal  communion 
with  the  divine  Head  of  the  Church  (Lightfoot, 
pp.  181,  268  ;  Gore,  p.  76).  AH  have  direct  access 
to  God,  and  the  minister  does  not  perform  tlie 
people's  religion  instead  of  them.  He  represents 
the  people  to  God  by  acting  as  their  mouthpiece, 
but  the  worship  which  he  offers  is  the  people's  and 
not  merely  his  own.  The  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
praise  is  offered  by  all,  though  the  minister  may  be 
the  only  one  who  gives  audible  utterance  to  it. 
He  represents  God  to  the  people,  as  the  human 
instrument  by  whom  the  word  is  preached  and  the 
sacraments  are  administered.  But  he  is  not  a 
barrier  between  God  and  the  people. 

LiTBRATCBE. — The  following  works  represent  very  various 
opinions,  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  others  : 
J.  Morinus,  de  Sacrii  Ordinationil/us,  Paris,  1665,  2nd  ed., 
Antwerp,  1695 ;  C.  Gore,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry', 
Loudon,  1902  (Ist  ed.,  1889)  ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  '  Dissertation  on 
the  Christian  Ministry '  (in  his  Commentary  on  Philippians), 
1st  ed.,  1S6S  (quotations  from  edition  of  1903);  see  also  his 
appended  note  on  'bishop'  and  'presbyter,'  p.  95 ff.  ;  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries, 
London,  1902  ;  E.  Hatch,  in  DC  A,  artt.  '  Archdeacon,' '  Orders, 
Holy,*  'Ordinal,'  'Ordination,'  'Priest,'  'Patriarch'  (a  large 
fund  of  antiquarian  information  «ill  be  found  in  these  articles), 
also  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  London, 
1881;  A.  W.  Hadd'an,  in  DCA,  art.  'Bishop';  B.  Shaw,  in 
DC  A,  art.  '  .Metropolitan  ' ;  A.  J.  Maclean,  The  Ancient  Church 
Orders,  Cambridge,  1910  ;  L.  Pullan,  The  Christian  Tradition, 
London,  1902,  ohs.  3,  4 ;  R.  C.  Moberley,  ilinislerial  Priest- 
hood, do.  1S97;  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecctesia.  do.  1897 
(posthumous) ;  J.  Wordsworth,  The  Ministry  of  firace,  do. 
1901  ;  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship:  its  Oriqinand  Evolu- 
tion\  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1912.  A.  J.  M.\CLEAN. 

MINOTAUR.  — I.  The  myth.  —  MinoUur  (4 
MiJ'wTaupos,  6  TaDpoj  6  M/fu  /caXoi'/ievo?,*  *  the  Minos- 
bull'  or  'bull  of  Minos')  is  in  Greek  myth  the 
offspring  of  Queen  Pasiphae's  union  with  a  bull, 
and  is  represented  as  a  man  with  a  bull's  head  and 
tail.  As  ApoUodorus  tells  the  story,-  her  husband, 
Minos,  had  become  king  of  Crete  through  the  good- 
will of  Poseidon  ;  after  telling  the  people  that  the 
gods  had  chosen  him  and  would  grant  whatever  he 
asked,  he  praj-ed  Poseidon  to  send  a  bull  from  the 
sea  that  he  might  sacrifice  it.  But  he  broke  his 
vow,  for,  when  the  splendid  creature  came  forth 
from  the  deep,  he  added  it  to  his  herd  and  offered  a 
substitute  on  Poseidon's  altar.  To  punish  him  the 
god  inspired  Pasiphae  with  an  unnatural  passion, 
gratified  through  the  artifice  of  Daidalos,  who 
concealed  her  in  a  wooden  cow.  She  bore  a  child, 
Asterios,  surnamed  '  the  bull  of  Minos,'  who  had 
a  bull's  head,  but  was  otherwise  like  a  man. 
Warned  by  an  oracle,  Minos  imprisoned  the 
monster  in  the  labyrinth  built  by  Daidalos. 
Moreover,  the  bull  from  the  sea  was  made  savage 
by  Poseidon,  and  it  was  one  of  the  labours  of 
Herakles  to  capture  it  and  carry  it  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese ;  thence  it  wandered  to  Marathon  in  Attica, 
and  ravaged  the  country.  Androgeos,  son  of 
Minos,  liaving  come  to  Athens  and  beaten  all 
opponents  at  the  games,  King  .-Egeus  challenged 
him  to  go  forth  against  the  bull,  wliich  killed  him.' 
Minos,  to  avenge  his  son,  made  war  on  Athens,  and 
exacted  as  a  condition  of  peace  that  every  year 
(every  ninth  year,  according  to  Plutarch,  Thesetis, 

1  PaUB.  I.  xxiv.  1. 

»  ApoUod.  II.  V.  7,  III.  I.  3,  IV.  7,  Epit.  i.  IB. 

>  Scbol.  Plato,  Minoi,  821  A. 


\i)  the  Athenians  should  send  seven  youths  and 
seven  maidens  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
On  the  third  occasion  Theseus,  who  had  overcome 
many  robbers  and,  last  of  all,  had  captured  the 
Marathonian  bull,  was  chosen  or  offered  himself  as 
one  of  the  victims.  When  he  landed  in  Crete, 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and,  on  his  promising  to  take  her  to  Athens  as  his 
wife,  contrived  with  Daidalos  that  he  should  escape 
from  the  labyrinth,  giving  him  a  clew  of  thread 
which  he  was  to  make  fast  at  the  entrance.  Hold- 
ing the  thread,  he  penetrated  to  the  Minotaur's 
lair  and  slew  him  with  his  fists.  Then  he  made 
his  way  out  and  escaped  by  night  with  Ariadne 
and  his  companions. 

ApoUodorus  omits  the  incident  of  Minos'  ring 
and  Poseidon's  recognition  of  Theseus  as  his  son.' 
The  story  is  further  rounded  off  by  Pherekydes  ; ' 
Theseus  sacrifices  the  Minotaur  to  Poseidon,  and 
the  injured  god  at  last  gets  his  due. 

In  this  form  the  story  owes  much  to  Attic 
dramatists,  who  depicted  Minos  as  a  cruel  tyrant, 
while  the  g(  neral  tradition  saw  in  him  a  wise  law- 
giver and  founder  of  Hellenic  civilization.'  The 
Attic  version  became  an  intricate  romance  in  which 
Daidalos  was  almost  as  much  the  hero  as  Theseus. 
It  credits  Athens  through  him  with  the  miracles 
of  Minoan  craftsmanship.  It  emphasizes  Minos' 
fraud  on  Poseidon,  because  the  god  s  son,  the  Attic 
prince  Theseus,  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
vengeance.  When,  outwitted  by  Theseus,  Minos 
imprisons  the  other  Athenian  hero,  Daidalos 
makes  himself  wings,  and  his  escape  is  the  motive 
for  Minos'  futile  campaign  and  ignominious  death 
in  Sicily. 

The  genuine  Cretan  elements  in  the  rambling 
composite  tale  are  the  sea-born  bull,  so  closely 
resembling  the  divine  lover  of  Europa,  the  Mino- 
taur and  the  labyrinth,  both  figured  on  coins  of 
Knossos,  and  the  fall  of  the  Minoan  Empire  in  a 
Sicilian  expedition  (cf.  Herod,  vii.  170).  The  break 
between  pre-historic  and  Hellenic  Crete  was  in 
many  respects  complete,  but  the  coins  make  it 
probable  that  the  legend  of  a  bull-monster  clung 
to  the  prehistoric  palace  at  Knossos,  and  was 
adopted  hy  the  Dorian  settlers.  A.  J.  Evans,  the 
excavator  of  the  site,  has  shown  how  the  complex 
of  ruined  walls,  adorned  with  frescoes  of  bull-tiglits, 
in  which  boys  and  girls  took  part,  and  processions 
of  tribute-bearers,  must  have  helped  to  shape  the 
story.*  The  name  of  the  labyrinth  is  explained 
with  the  help  of  Xd^Spirs,  the  Lydian  word  for 
'  double-axe,'  °  as  meaning  '  house  (or  place)  of  the 
axe.'  a  sacred  emblem  which  stood  in  shrines 
within  the  palace  and  wj^  often  engraved  on  its 
walls  and  pillars.  This  may  have  been  the  ancient 
name  of  the  palace,  placed  under  the  protection  of 
a  deity  with  whom  both  axe  and  bull  were  closely 
associated  (hence  the  fre<iuent.  juxtaposition  of 
double-axe  and  horns  :  see  art.  .toEAX  Kkligion, 
vol.  i.  p.  145,  fig.  6).  The  remarkable  preservation 
of  the  ruins  proves  that  they  were  respected  bj- 
the  Greek  and  Koman  inhabitants,  perhaps  as  the 
remains  of  the  labyrinth,  which  the  ancients 
located  at  Knossos.  Diodorus  mentions  '  the 
foundations  of  Khea's  house  and  a  cyjiress-grove 

1  Paus.  I.  xvii.  3,  describing  a  paintin-^  of  the  5th  cent  B.C. 
by  Mikon  ;  cf.  Bacchvlides.  xvii. 

-  Frag.  106  (FUG  i.  97)=8chol.  to  Od.  xi.  820  (Theseus  is 
told  how  to  surprise  the  Minotaur  as  he  sleeps  in  the  iiv\o^, 
evidently  the  central  point  of  a  conventional  male ;  cf.  {  3 
below).  * 

3  This  conflict  of  vie»-8  is  discussed  in  the  Platonic  dialogue 
Minos,  3isn  and  320E,  and  in  Plut.  Tht>.  16.  Both  writers 
remark  that  Minos  made  a  mistake  when  he  quarrelled  with  a 
city  like  Athens,  whose  tragic  poeU  could  make  or  mar  a 
reputation. 

*JHSxx\.  [19011  1119 ff.,  BSA  vUi.  (1901-02)  103. 

c  Plut.  QiuxsL  GroBC.  302A.  A  cognate  fonii  would  be  the 
name  of  Labreunda,  the  Cariau  town  where  an  n\ewielding 
Zeus  was  worshipped. 
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which  has  been  hallowed  siuce  ancient  times ' '  as 
existinj;  tliere  in  liis  day  ;  the  tabus  attached  to 
such  a  precinct  jjo  far  to  account  for  the  survival 
of  the  pre-histonc  walls  in  the  midst  of  a  classical 
city.  He  denies  that  any  trace  of  the  labyrinth 
reniainetl,-  but  seems  to  be  combating  an  accepted 
belief  ;  I'hilostratus,^  writing  early  in  the  3rd  cent, 
after  Christ,  mentions  the  labyrinth  as  the  chief 
'sight'  of  Knossos.  Late  ^vriters*  transfer  the  tradi- 
tion to  the  subterranean  passages  of  a  quarry  above 
Gortyna,  described  by  P.  iJelon^and  other  travellers. 
2.  The  Minotaur  in  ancient  art. — In  the  Cretan 
art  of  the  bronze  age  we  meet  with  a  series  of 
hybrid  monsters,  combining  a  human  body  with 
various  animal-heads,  which  seem  to  represent 
demons  (cf.  tEgean  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  145) ;  the 
types  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  animal- 
headed  deities  of  Egypt  or  have  been  generated 
locally  by  ritual  dances  in  which  animal-masks 
were  worn.  Amon^  them  is  a  ]Minotaur-lil<e 
figure,  the  most  significant  instance  being  a  clay 
seal-impression  from  Knossos  which  shows  a  seated 
monster  «ith  calf's  head  and  forelegs  and  a  bearded 
man  standing  before  it.*  Bull-headed  men  appear 
in  the  archaic  art  of  Greece  and  Etruria,  and  until 
the  reforms  of  Marius  a  figure  of  this  kind  was  one 
of  the  standards  of  the  Roman  army.'  The  earliest 
representation  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  is  a 
small  gold  plaque  from  Corinth  (Berlin  Museum,'* 
a  work  of  c.  600  B.C.).  In  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  cent,  the  slaying  of  the  Minotaur  appears  on 
black-figure  vases,  and,  according  to  Pausanias, 
the  Minotaur  was  twice  figured  among  the  mytho- 
logical groups  on  the  Amyclaean  throne  :  (a)  bound 
and  led  captive  by  Theseus  {of.  the  sacrifice  to 
Poseidon  mentioned  by  Pherekydes),  (6)  being 
slain  by  him.'  At  first  isolated,  the  killing  of  tlie 
Minotaur  is  associated  on  later  black-figure  and 
red-tigTire  vases  with  other  deeds  of  Theseus,  a 
cycle  which  took  shape  at  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  cent.,  when  the  Attic  hero  was  exalted  into  a 
second  Herakles.  The  Minotaur  is  drawn  as  a 
man  with  a  bull's  head  and  tail ;  his  body  is  often 
spotted  or  brindled,  and  once  sprinkled  with  stars 
(in  allusion  to  his  name  Asterios),  once  w  ith  eyes, 
like  that  of  Argos.'"  He  is  naked  and  unarmed, 
but  sometimes  clutches  one  or  more  stones. 
Theseus  usually  attacks  him  with  a  sword,  but 
an  interesting  group  of  vase-paintings  shows  him 
dragging  the  dead  monster  out  from  a  building 
with  columns  ;  here  we  may  suspect  the  influence 
of  stage-representations.  Athene,  Ariadne,  and 
even  Minos  are  sometimes  present  as  spectators. 
Later  designs  treat  the  combat  as  a  wrestling- 
match,  the  finest  example  being  a  bronze  relief 
from  Pergamon  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.^'  In 
sculpture  we  have  a  metope  of  the  Tlieseion  at 
Athens,  fragments  of  a  group  found  on  the  Acro- 
])olis  (where  Pausanias  saw  and  described  it),  and 
fragments  of  two  other  groups  in  Rome,  all  repre- 
senting the  combat.^''    Campanian  wall-paintings 

1  Diod.  V.  66 ;  ct.  Evans,  iu  BSA  x.  (1903-04J  61,  Sa-ipta 
Minoa,  Oxford,  1909,  p.  103. 

2  Diod.  i.  Ul. 

3  Philost.  Vita  ApoUtyii.  iv.  34. 

*  The  first  is  Claudian,  de  Sexto  Consul.  Hon.  Aug.  634, 
written  in  a.d.  404. 

5  Les  Observations  de  jtl^t^ieurs  singularitez,  Paris,  1653,  bk. 
!.  ch.  vi. ;  plan  in  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Crete,  London,  1865,  ii.  49. 

6  BSA  vii.  (1900-UlJ  18,  fig.  7o  (cf.  76  and  7c),  133,  tig-.  45. 

7  Plinv.  UN  X.  16. 

8  Arcif'Ol.  Zeitumj,  xlii.  [1884]  pi.  8,  fig.  3. 
»  Pans.  III.  xviii.  11,  IG. 

!<>  Probably  a  mibtake  on  the  part  of  the  vase-painter,  who 
copied  a  stajje-dreas,  the  edges  of  which  are  seen  at  wrists  and 
.ankles.  The  vase  is  in  the  Hrilish  Museum  (E  48),  and  issicned 
bv  Douria  (see  A.  B.  Cook,  /.cus,  i.,  Cambridsie,  1914,  p.  494). 

11  A.  Bauraeister,  Denkinaler  des  klass.  Altertums,  Munich, 
1SS4-88,  fig.  1875. 

'-  S.  Kein.ich,  Rtuertoiiv  de  la  stutuaire  grecoue  et  roinaUie, 
Paris,  1897-1904,  ii.  693. 


show  Theseus  standing  over  the  dead  Minotaur, 
while  the  rescued  boys  and  girls  press  round,  and 
some  mutilated  marble  groups  seem  to  have  repre- 
sented the  same  scene.' 

Evans  traces  the  origin  of  the  Cretan  type  to 
certain  Egyptian  cylinders  found  in  the  Delta, 
which  influenced  Cretan  sealstones  from  about 
the  Vlth  dynasty  onwards.  These  in  their  turn 
borrowed  types  from  early  Babylonian  cylinders.' 

3.  The  labyrinth  in  art. — On  coins  of  Knossos 
the  labyrinth  is  represented  by  a  pattern  of 
increasing  complexity,  advancing  from  a  simple 
fret-pattern,  through  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
swastika,  to  a  developed  maze.*  On  several  vases 
of  the  5th  cent,  the  scene  of  Theseus's  combat  with 
the  Minotaur  is  indicated  by  a  panel  of  ma^anders 
and  similar  patterns,  evidently  a  conventional 
representation  of  the  supposed  ground-plan.''  "The 
labyrinth,  in  fact,  became  assimilated  to  the  mazes 
which  have  been  familiar  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
from  antiquity  to  the  present  day — a  large  subject 
which  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here."  In  Italy, 
where  the  maze  had  been  known  as  the  Game  of 
Troy  (Truia  inscribed  upon  a  maze  on  an  early 
Etruscan  vase),  the  name  'labyrinth'  took  its 
place,  and  the  Minotaur  is  figured  in  the  centre  of 
several  Roman  mosaic  mazes.  Similar  iia\ements 
were  constructed  in  Christian  churches ;  they  are 
especially  common  in  the  cathedrals  of  N.  France 
— Chartres,  Amiens,  and  others  ;  they  were  known 
as  Domus  Dedali  or  Chemin  de  JeriLsahm,  and  to 
tread  their  windings  was  a  recognized  form  of 
penance.  It  seems  that  the  original  use  of  the 
maze,  wherever  found,  was  to  serve  as  the  track  of 
a  ritual  dance.  Plutarch  tells  a  story  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  establish  a  connexion  between 
Greek  dances  of  this  type  and  the  Minotaur  legend  ; 
Theseus  had  landed  at  Delos  on  his  voyage  home, 
and  with  his  companions  danced  a  dance  '  which  is 
still  kept  up  by  the  Delians '  in  imitation  of  the 
windings  of   the  labyrinth.* 

4.  Explanations  of  the  myth. — (a)  Rationalistic. 
—According  to  Philochorus,"  the  (Cretans  said  that 
the  Minotaur  was  a  general  named  Taurus  wliom 
Theseus  defeated  at  an  athletic  meeting  ;  the  tri- 
bute-children were  kept  prisoners  in  the  labyrinth 
and  given  as  prizes  to  the  victors ;  or  else  he  was 
a  captain  whom  the  Athenians  beat  in  a  sea-light. 
A  modern  writer,  E.  Fabricius,*  who  assumed  that 
the  quarry  near  Gortyna  was  the  labyrinth,  ex- 
plained its  narrow  entrances  as  a  device  for  the 
guarding  of  prisoners  made  to  work  in  its  galleries, 
and  supposed  that  this  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the 
tribute-children. 

(b)  The  Minotaur  as  an  old  hull-c/od. — W.  H. 
Reseller  "  equated  Minotaur  =  Cretan  bull  =  Minos. 
E.  Bethe '°  has  argued  that  Minos,  son  of  the  bull- 
Zeus  and  hu.sband  of  Pasiphae,  who  bears  a  bull- 
son,  was  originally  the  bull-god  himself.  The  story 
of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  is  a  doublet  of  the 
stories  of  Herakles  vanquishing  the  Cretan  bull 
and  Theseus  cajjtuiing  the  bull  of  Marathon ;  in 
each  case  the  story  is  allegorical  and  represents 

1  Baumeister,  fig.  1876  ;  Reinach,  ii.  610. 

2  Scripta  Minoa,  L  122  ff.,  Xine  Miiioan  Periods  (in  the  press). 
^  Brit.  Mus.  Coin  Catalogue,  Crete,  London,  1SS6,  pi.  iv.  ff. ; 

Cook,  i.  476  tr. 
4  Illustrated  by  P.  Wolters,  in  SMA,  1907,  p.  113  ff.,  plates 

i.-in. 

6  For  the  literature  see  J.  G.  Frazer,  GB^,  pt.  ill..  The  Dying 
God,  London,  1911,  p.  76  ff. ;  and  Cook,  i.  484-490.  Evans  found 
maze-patterns  painted  on  wall-plaster  at  Knossos  ;  in  his  forth- 
coming AUjte  minoan  Periods  he  derives  the  labyrinth-pattern 
in  Crete,  through  the  simple  key-pattern,  from  the  Egyptian 
sign  for  '  the  palace  in  its  court'  which  was  taken  over  into  the 
Minoan  system  of  hieroglyplis. 

«  Pint.  2'/a-s.  21.  Lucian.dtfiSa^f.  49,  mentions  the  'labyrinth' 
in  a  list  of  Cretan  dances. 

7  Quoted  by  Plut.  Thes.  16. 

**  Hoscher,  s.v.  '  Lab.irinttins.' 

9  iJOer  SeUne  und    i'erwcin'itai,  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  136  ff. 
10  Rhein.  Mut.  Uv.  [1810]  214  ff. 
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the  overtlirow  of  Cretan  rule.  Herakles,  who 
goes  to  Crete  to  capture  the  bull,  stands  for  the 
Dorian  colonists ;  Theseus,  who  overcomes  the 
same  hull  in  Attica,  delivers  the  country  from  a 
Cretan  conqueior.' •  On  somewhat  ditterent  lines 
J.  E.  Harrison  argued  in  a  ])a]>cr  read  before  the 
Hellenic  Society  in  1914  that  the  slaying  of  the 
Minotaur,  son  of  the  sea-born  bull,  exiiresses  the 
downfall  of  Cretan  sea-power  ;  '  the  Minotaur  was 
the  primitive  "point  de  I'epfere"  round  which 
ultimately  crystallised  the  complex  ligure  of 
Poseidon. 

((•)  The  solar  intcrpretittion.  —  Pasi|)hae'8  name 
connects  her  with  the  moon  ;  '^  her  bull  is  oft«n  held 
to  be  the  sun.  Two  recent  writers  have  seen  in 
the  Minotaur  a  human  actor  iniiiersonating  the  sun- 
god.  J.  G.  Frazer  maintains  '  that  Cnossus  was 
the  seat  of  a  great  worship  of  the  sun,  and  that  the 
Minotaur  was  a  representation  or  embodiment  of 
the  sun-god,'  and  suggests  that  Ariadne's  dance, 
the  track  of  which  was  the  labyrinth,  may  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  sun's  course  in  the  sky." 
A.  B.  Cook,  after  showing  that  in  Cretan  myth 
the  sun  was  conceived  as  a  bull  and  that  the 
labyiinlh  was  '  an  orchestra  of  solar  pattern  pre- 
sumably made  for  a  miiiiotic  dance,'  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  the  dancer  who  imitated  the  snn 
masqueraded  in  the  labyrinth  as  a  bull — the  Mino- 
taur, in  fact,  was  the  Knossian  Crown  Prince  wear- 
ing a  bull-mask,  a  piece  of  ritual  borrowed  perhaps 
from  Egypt.* 

(d)  The  siispicion  of  human  sacrifice. — The  Mino- 
taur, like  tlie  horses  of  Diomede,  is  a  man-eater  ; 
the  myth  implies  that  it  was  necessary  for  Minos  to 
gratify  this  appetite.  W.  Helbig '  saw  in  the  story 
another  version  of  Kronos  devouring  his  children  : 
Kronos  was  banished  by  Zeus  to  the  under  world, 
the  Minotaur  by  Minos  to  the  labyrinth.  There 
was  a  tradition  that  in  old  days  in  Crete  the 
Kouretes  had  ottered  human  sacrifices  to  Kronos," 
and  the  '  feast  of  raw  flesh  ' '  which  Euripides  men- 
tions in  the  famous  chorus  from  his  tragedy  The 
Cretans,  as  part  of  the  initiation  to  the  service  of 
Idaian  Zeus,  was  open  to  a  similar  suspicion  ;  in  a 
recently  discovered  fragment  of  this  play  Pasiphae 
taunts  her  husband  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  charge.*  Euripides  probably  had  in  mind 
the  Cretan  mysteries  in  which  the  votaries  tore 
■with  their  teeth  a  living  bull  in  commemoration  of 
the  eating  of  the  boy  Zagreus  by  the  Titans."  But 
these  mysteries  stand  in  no  direct  relation,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen,  to  the  substratum  of  Minoan  re- 
ligion ;  they  explain  the  cannibal  element  in  the 
Euripidean  stor3',  but  not  the  bull-form  of  the  man- 
eating  demon.  Frazer  has  conjectured  that  in 
Crete,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
children  were  sacrificed  to  a  Moloch-like  image 
with  the  head  of  a  bull.'" 

Pliccnicians  and  Carthaginians  sacrificed  children 
to  a  bronze  image  of  Kronos  ( =  El  ?),  so  contri\ed 
that  victims  laid  on  its  outstretched  hands  fell  into 
a  furnace  beneath."  Kabbinic  writers  descrilie 
Moloch's  image  in  similar  terms,  and  add  that  it 
had  the  head  of  a  calf.'-  Now  'Talos,  the  brazen 
coast-guard  of  Crete,  who  killed  strangers  b}'  hug- 
ging them  to  his  red-hot  breast,  was  by  some  called 
TanrosCAjidllod.  I.  i.\.  26),  and  a  gloss  of  Hcsychius 
makes  him  a  by-form  of  the  sun-god.     A  tradition 

1  Rhein.  Mm.  Ixv.  218,  225. 

3  Pau8.  in.  xwi.  1.  a  Op.  cit.  p.  77. 

*  Op.  cit.  i.  490  fr.  ;  ct.  Diod.  i.  61.         »  Rosoher,  ii.  3011. 

"Porphyry,  de  Abst.  ii.  &G,  and  Eiisebius,  Prtxp.  Evaiuj.  iv. 
:tvi.  (p.  156),  both  fjuotiiit,'  from  a  Io.'*t  work  by  Istros  on 
Cretan  sacrifices. 

'  Kur.  CreUt,  tn.%.  472  (Naii.k). 

«  nrrlincr  Klauikcrtcxlr,  Ucrliii,  1907,  v.  ii.  76. 

»  Firtnicus  Maternus,  de  Erroreprof.  reL  ^■i.  1  ff. 

'»  Op.  cit.  p.  74  t. 

•'  Diod.  XX.  11 :  schol.  Plat.  Rep.  3.S7  A,  and  other  pas8ai;e9 
collected  by  M.  Mayer,  in  Roscher,  ii.  1001  ff. 

»  See  relereoces  iu  Cook,  i.  723,  note  1. 


as  old  as  Simonides  connects  him  with  Sardinia  and 
with  hnni;in  sacrifices  there ; '  recent  excavations 
have  shown  that  the  Sardinians  of  the  bronze  age 
worshii>ped  a  bull-god  in  sul)tcrTanean  temples. - 
Suggestive  as  these  combinations  are,  however,  we 
have  no  real  evidence  of  any  cult  of  the  Minotaur, 
nor  of  human  sacrifice  to  a  Cretan  bull-"od  ;'  at 
most  they  prove  tliat  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with 
the  rites  of  adjoining  countries  and  used  them  to 
add  a  touch  of  horror  to  the  local  legends  of 
KnossoS. 

L1THP.ATURE. — ^This  18  sufficientlv  cited  throng:hout  the  article. 
]\.  C.  BOSANQUET. 

MIRACLES.— I.  Introductory.— Miracles  have 
often  been  studied  i7i  vacno^a,  method  which  does 
not  tenil  to  belief  in  them.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
standard  of  comparison,  to  study  them  in  the  light 
of  those  alleged  of  their  chief  worker,  who,  if  any 
one  can  work  miracles,  is  most  likely  to  have 
done  so.  'i  his  is  the  point  of  view  that  will  l>e 
taken  in  this  article.  Christ's  miracles  sugjj;est 
unusual  and  striking  jjower,  presumably  divine, 
used  for  beneficent  ends,  not  to  cause  wonder,  and 
tliis  points  to  the  essence  of  miracle.  We  there- 
fore define  miracle  as  an  occasional  evidence  of 
direct  divine  power  in  an  action  striking  and 
unusual,  yet  by  its  beneficence  pointing  to  the 
goodness  of  God.  Mere  wonders,  by  whomsoever 
wrouglit,  wo\ild  have  a  thaumaturgic  aspect  and 
would  not  reveal  chiiracter — e.g.,  spiritualistic 
marvels.  Christ  calls  His  miracles  Ipya,  '  works,' 
or  arinHO.,  'signs.'  STj/xeia  may  be  combined  with 
ripara,  '  wonders,'  in  describing  what  the  Jews 
seek  or  the  work  of  false  Christs.  His  own  miracles 
are  not  called  by  Him  ripara,  though  He  calls  them 
5iivi.iim,  'powers.'  But  the  stress  is  on  that  of 
«hich  they  are  signs— the  love  of  God. 

All  three  words— '  works,'  'signs,'  'powers'— are  used  by 
Christ  in  describing'  His  disciples'  miracles,  by  the  Evangelist*, 
and  by  friends  and  critics.  The  first  two  are  favoured  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.^  In  Acts  and  Epp.  Ttpara  and  Surofzcts  are 
combined  with  arfiJ-fia  in  speaking  of  Christ's  and  the  apostles' 
miracles.  In  Re\  13"  the  beast,  in  IB"  devils,  in  lO^"  the  false 
prophet,  work  crincla ;  of.  2  Th  2«  and  Mt  1^'  .^  Kev  12>.  3, 
(TTifxetof  iv  rw  oipavw,  throws  light  On  the  sign  expected  by  the 
Pharisees  (M'k  si',  Lk  ll"). 

2.  Miracles  in  the  lower  culture.— Whether  the 
savage  does  or  does  not  believe  in  a  cosmic  order 
is  uncertain.  Some  savage  mythologies  certainly 
seem  to  suggest  that  he  does.  But  he  believes 
that  the  medicine-man,  or  shaman,  has  power  to 
alter  certain  concrete  events — e.g.,  to  produce  rain 
in  time  of  drought,  to  .allay  storms,  etc.  In  so  far 
as  he  recognizes  any  order  in  nature,  this  action  is 
really  supposed  to  be  contra  naturam  and  thus 
corresponds  to  the  popular  view  of  miracles. 
Hence  it  is  not  only  a  religious  view  of  the  uni- 
verse which  suggests  to  the  savage  mind  an  elas- 
ticity in  the  order  of  nature,  as  Frazer  insists.' 
It  is' elastic  to  the  magician,  as  it  is  elastic  to  the 
divinity.  This  power  of  altering  events  is  the 
power  of  magic  in  which  every  savage  believes. 
He  himself  may  practise  it  to  some  extent  by 
means  of  fetishes  ootained  in  various  ways,  but  in 
that  case  tlie  power  is  in  the  fetish.  But  more 
usually     he    attributes    magical     power    to     the 

1  Hcsych.s.v.  TaAw«*  o  tjAcos;  Zenobius,  s.v.  Sopfioj-tot  yMtos; 

Suidas,  S.v.  SapSarto?  ye>.ia%. 

2  ISxdl  I'aUhwl.  Ital.,  l'J09,  pp.  168-177  ;  ilmi.  Ant.  del  lAneei, 
xxiii.  [19ir.l  313-438.  Thesel  eoAoi  may  be  the  very  buildings 
which  Greek  writers  aUrilmtcd  to  Daidalos ;  sec  pseudo-Arist. 
de  Mirab.  100  (i!)  ;  Diod.  iv.  29,  v.  ID. 

3  G.  Murrav,  Rise  o/  the  Qrerk  Epi<fl,  Oxford,  1911.  p.  1.^.6  fl., 
thinks  that  Minosf'  periodic  visits  to  the  cave  of  Zeus  imply  a 
ceremony  of  sacrifice  and  rejuxcnation,  and  asks  whether  the 
tribute-children  may  not  have  died  with,  or  for,  the  kiriif  in  the 
cave  of  the  bnll-god. 

4  Cf.  also  Ti  Oauixiaia  (Mt  21>'),  ri  <'r5ofa  (l.k  13''),  irapoSofa 
(Lk  02"). 

6  It  is  a  tact  that  psychic  gifts  are  often  possessed  by  un- 
attractive and  bad  people. 

'OB^.yiL  i..  The  Mai/ic  .in.  Ixindon,  lOU,  i.  2H,  pt.  vu., 
Balder  the  BeatUi/ut.  do.  1913,  ii.  306. 
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nicdicine-man,  to  traditional  cuiture-heroes,'  to 
tlie  gods  ('white'  or  beneliceiit  raagic),  or  to 
sorcerers  (those  who  practise  '  black '  or  anti- 
social niayic).  Magic  is  a  sort  of  thaumaturgio 
miracle,  and  is  looked  u]ion  as  soiiietliiug  abnormal. 
If  it  were  a  normal  thing,  it  would  have  no  aspect 
of  mystery,  as  it  has,  and  the  magician  would  not 
be  regarded  as  he  is  by  his  fellows.  For  the  savage 
magic  is  mysterious,  and  everything  mysterious 
is  more  or  less  abnormal,  magical,  miraculous. 
jNIagic  or  thaumaturgic  miracle,  as  believed  in  by 
the  savage,  includes  power  over  nature — producing 
or  stopping  rain,  sunshine,  and  wind  ;  curing  sick- 
ness, exorcizing  spirits  and  demons,  and  removing 
baiTenness ;  producing  fertility  or  increasing  the 
food-supply  ;  causing  success  at  hunting  or  fishing  ; 
causing  sickness,  injury,  or  death.  Other  powers 
are  shape-shifting,  invisibility,  and  raising  the 
dead.  Generally  the  power  by  which  these  things 
are  supposed  to  be  done  comes  from  an  exterior 
entity  of  which  some  persons  possess  a  large  share 
— the  Melanesian  inana,  the  Annamese  finh,  the 
Siouan  v:akan,  etc.-  It  is  that  which  '  works  to 
ett'ect  everything  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of 
man,  outside  the  common  processes  of  nature.'  It 
is  a  miraculous  power,  a  theoretical  force  by  which 
the  savage  accounts  for  magic  in  all  its  forms. 
Why  magic  should  have  come  to  be  believed  in, 
why  some  men  should  have  been  thought  to  possess 
magical  power,  is  not  clear,  though  various  causes 
might  be  suggested.  One  of  these  is  the  unex- 
plained phenomena  of  the  x  region — telepathy, 
hypnotism,  cure  by  suggestion,  clairvoyance,  in- 
spirational possession.'  These  exist  among  sav- 
ages, and  would  be  regarded  as  magical,  as  to 
us  they  are  supernormal.  They  would  suggest 
other  powers  still  more  fantastic.  Magic  or 
thaumaturgic  miracle  belongs  to  a  quite  primiti\'e 
stage  of  thought,  but  many  of  the  actions  attri- 
buted to  the  shaman  are  reproduced  in  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Lao-tse,  Buddha,  Muhammad,  or  to 
ethnic  and  Christian  saints. 

3.  The  miraculous  in  the  ethnic  religions. — 
Mii'acles  occur  plentifully  in  religions  at  a  higher 
level  than  those  of  savagery,  and  are  freely  ascribed 
to  the  great  ethnic  teachers  and  to  saintly  persons 
or  ascetics  in  those  religions.  Asceticism  and 
austerity  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  a  necessity  as 
well  as  "a  guarantee  of  miracle,  as  they  are  also 
in  the  case  of  Cliristian  saints. 

I  As  for  the  great  religious  founders,  it  should  be 
clearly  noted  that  they  themselves  made  no  claim 
to  work  miracles.  This  statement  is  supported  by 
theu'  own  sayings  in  most  cases,  or  it  may  be 
proved  from  the  early  writing's  describing  the 
origins  of  these  religions.  In  the  GCithas,  the 
earliest  part  of  the  Avesta,  there  are  no  miracles, 
and  no  very  high  place  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster.' 
Confucius  was  largely  indifl'erent  to  spiritual 
matters  and  avoided  anything  dealing  with  the 
.supernatural.  He  is  most  unlikelj'  to  have  made 
any  claim  to  miracles,  and  in  fact  he  said  : 

'To  search  for  what  is  mysterious,  and  practise  marvellous 
[arts],  in  order  to  be  mentioned  with  honour  in  future  ages  ; — 
this  is  what  I  do  not  do.'  ^ 

Lao-tse  was  opposed  to  all  magic,  and  was  a 
man  of  humble  mind.     Buddha  himself  protested 

'See  Hbeoes  asd  IIkkoGods;  G.  Grey,  Polynesian  Myth- 
ologv,  London,  n.d.  [1S55],  p.  11  f. ;  R.  H.  Codri?igton,  I'he 
ilelanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  pp.  156.  163,  168. 

aCodrington,  pp.  118  f.,  131;  P.  Giran,  Maijie  et  religion 
annamiUs,  Paris,  1912,  pp.  21,  22, 157 ;  E.  S.  Hartland,  Ritual 
and  Belief,  London,  1914,  p.  26  ff. 

3  O.  Stoli,  Suijge^tion  und  Hypnoligmtt^  in  (Ur  Volkerpsy- 
chologie'^,  Leipzig,  1904;  A.  Bastian,  Ceber pgychi^ichc  Beobaeht- 
U}igen  bei  yaturvotkeni,  Leipzig,  1890  ;  .\.  Lang,  The  Makiwj 
of  Relujioil^-,  London,  1900. 

*  Cf.  J.  H.  Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianism,  London,  1913,  p. 
80. 

»ii  Ei,  xxTiii.  1.  20  iSBE  xvriii.  [1SS5]  303  f.);  cf.  G.  G. 
Alexander,  Ctmfuciits  the  (rreat  Teacher,  Ix>ndon,  1890,  p.  290. 


against  miracles,  and,  though  he  knew  of  miraculous 
acts,  he  was  indiH'erent  to  them.  When  a  disciple 
gained  an  almsbowl  by  a  display  of  miracles,  he 
caused  it  to  be  broken  and  forbade  these.'  Some 
sayings  of  his  ]ioint  to  his  dislike  of  miracles  : 

''There  is  no  path  through  the  air,  a  man  is  not  a  Saniapa  by 
outward  acts' — perhaps  a  reference  to  the  supposed  gift  of 
walking  on  air.  When  an  arhat  flew  through  the  air,  Buddha 
is  represented  as  rebuking  him  :  '  This  will  not  conduce  either 
to  the  convei-sion  of  the  unconverted,  or  to  the  increase  of  the 
converted,  but  rather  to  those  who  have  not  been  converted 
remaining  unconverted,  and  to  the  turning  back  of  those  who 
have  been  converted.'  He  also  said:  'I  command  my  disciples 
not  to  work  miracles."  - 

Muhammad  also  knew  of  miracles,  but  he  dis- 
liked them  and  wrouglit  none  himself.  The  people 
demanded  signs,  but  he  disclaimed  these,  usually 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  powerless  to  convince. 
In  earlier  ages  they  had  been  regarded  as  lies  or 
sorcery,  not  as  divine  acts.  God's  revelation  to 
the  Prophet  was  the  true  miracle,  and  the  Quran 
contained  it.* 

Nor  did  any  one  of  the  great  ethnic  teachers  lay 
claim  to  di\-inity.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  and  of 
their  own  utterances  about  miracles,  miracles  are 
freely  ascribed  to  them,  sometimes  even  in  the 
actual  works  which  contain  such  disclaimers.  How 
soon  this  process  began  it  is  ditUeult  to  say,  yet 
probably  no  very  long  time  was  necessary  for  the 
giowth  of  miraculous  legend.  In  many  cases, 
however,  as  in  similar  instances  in  Christian  hagio- 
graphy,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  growth  of  a 
miraculous  story  in  successive  versions  of  the  same 
incident.''  The  miracles  and  supernatural  events 
associated  with  the  lives  of  these  men  are  either 
connected  with  their  conception  and  birth  or  acts 
alleged  to  have  been  pertormed  by  themselves. 
The  miracles  of  the  former  class  are  imariably 
lacking  in  lives  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  where 
these  exist.  There  is  sometimes  a  semi-miraculous 
origin  (Lao-tse,  Zoroaster,  Buddlia),  but  not  a 
virgin-birth,  for  both  parents  are  concerned  in  the 
act  of  conception.'  The  moment  of  birth  is  hailed 
by  a  great  variety  of  portents  on  earth,  in  the  sky, 
or  in  the  lower  regions.  Unearthly  lights  are  seen, 
mysterious  music  is  heard.  Prophecies  of  future 
gieatness  are  made.  The  child  himself  speaks, 
laughs,  stands,  walks,  or  announces  his  intention 
of  saving  the  world.  Or,  again,  the  chUd  is  miracu- 
lously saved  from  persecution  and  danger  of  death. 
There  are  also  wonderful  signs  at  the  death  of 
some  ethnic  teachers,  especially  at  Buddha's  death. ^ 

For  wonders  associated  with  the  birth  of  a  bodhisattva  or 
with  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Tibet,  see  SBE  si.  46  ;  L.  A.  Waddell, 
The  Btuidhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895,  pp.  247,  249 ;  and  for 
those  connected  with  future  beings  in  Zoroastrian  belief,  SBE 
xlvii.  105  f.,  inf.,  115  f. 

In  the  case  of  miracles  of  the  second  group  bene- 
ficent actions  are  extremely  rare,  i.e.  miracles 
performed  to  benetit  others.  As  a  rule,  the 
miracles  merely  exalt  their  worker,  and  some- 
times they  are  of  a  kind  to  force  belief  in  him. 
Lao-tse  is  said  to  have  raised  the  dead,  and 
Buddha  to  have  healed  wounds ;  but  these  are 
occasional,  and  are  in  a  minority  compared  with 
the  great  number  of  thaumaturgic  acts.'  These 
largely  consist  of  power  over  nature  and  complete 
control  over  its  processes,  and  are  often  of  a  most 

1  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhisin,  London,  1880,  p.  71. 

^  Dhammapada,  xviii.  '254  (SBE  x.  [ISSl]  pt.  1,  p.  63f.); 
Ch%illatagr!a(SBEx\.llSSi)Sl);  E.  Bumouf, /n(rod.  AChistmre 
du  b&liddhisinc  indien,  Paris,  1844,  p.  170. 

3  See  Qur'an,  v.  110,  vi.  34,  x.  21  f  .  xvii.  60,  xxvii.  10 1.  (SBE 
vi.  [1900]  113,  119,  195,  233,  ix.  [19O0]  7,  35 f.,  46,  92,  100,  106, 
HI). 

4Cf.  Rhvs  Davids,  p.  13  f.;  W.  Muir,  Life  of  itahomet, 
London,  1S7S,  pp.  369,  590.  bV>. 

5  SBE  xl.  [1891]  313,  xlvii.  [1897J  18 ff.,  138 £f.,  xix.  [1SS3]  2£t. ; 
Lalitaristara,  tr.  P.  E.  Foucaux,  Paris,  1884-92,  patsim.  Cf. 
,T.  A.  MacCuUoch,  'Comp.  Religion  and  the  Historic  Christ,"  in 
Religion  and  the  Modem  World,  London,  19U9,  p.  130  ff. 

6  SBE  xi.  [1900]  44,  etc. ;  Rhys  Davids,  p.  14. 

'R.  K.  Douglas,  Confnciani$m  and  Taoiem,  Loudon,  1877, 
p.  179  ff. ;  SBE  rvii.  [1882]  83. 
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grotesciue  and  iiljviously  iniinobaWekiml.  BiuUllia 
made  llooiis  recede,  or  passed  miraculowsly  from 
one  side  of  the  river  to  another.  I.evitation,  fly- 
ing tliroujrh  the  air,  and  ascent  tx)  heaven  are 
frequent  miracles,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Buddha, 
treading  on  water,  entering  earth  as  if  it  were 
water,  and  passing  through  a  wall.'  Understand- 
ing or  inllnencin^'  llie  thoughts  of  otliers  a  distanre, 
change  of  form,  and  invisibility  occur,  frequently 
the  miracle-worker  saves  himself  from  accident  or 
death. 

Some  of  these  miracles  are  simply  repetitions 
of  the  magical  acts  attributed  to  medicine-men. 
They  are  traditional  stock  incidents  easily  fitted 
on  to  the  life  of  any  person.  Others  are  slieer 
inventions.  Others  may  be  exaggerations  of 
actual  events,  perhaps  in  some  cases  of  real  super- 
normal powers  possessed  by  this  or  that  teacher, 
or  of  great  shrewdness  or  spiritual  insight.  But 
they  are  generally  of  a  most  unlikely  character, 
and  have  seldom  a  beneficent  purpose,  nor  is  tliere 
any  historic  evidence  for  them,  even  if  thej  were 
of  such  a  kind  as  would  require  it. 

In  most  of  tliese  religions  miracles  are  commonly 
attributed  to  saints,  sages,  and  ascetics.  They 
bear  a  similar  character  in  widely  distant  regions 
and  under  different  creeds,  and  often  run  on 
parallel  lines.  Here  again  these  miracles  bear 
a  curious  likeness  to  many  which  are  ascribed  to 
Christian  saints.  Taoist,  Zoroastrian,  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  and  Muhammadan  all  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  miraculous  in  the  case  of  gifted 
persons.  In  Taoism  tliose  who  tlirougli  asceticism 
and  saintliness  '  rise  to  the  Tao  '  become  like  gods 
and  are  superior  to  the  laws  of  nature.'  In  Bud- 
dhism the  caiLse  is  profound  meditation.  By  this 
the  arhat  gains  transcendent  faculties — the  five 
abhijiias  ('magical  powers')  and  iddhi,  saintsliip, 
but  also  the  (lower  of  working  miracles.'  Holy 
men  in  Islam  possess  similar  powers  as  a  result  of 
their  faith,  piety,  and  self-denial.  They  are  also 
helped  to  them  by  the  jinn  and  by  knowledge  of 
the  divine  name.''  The  range  of  these  wonders  in 
the  different  religions  is  very  wide.  It  includes 
a  great  variety  of  powers  over  nature— the  produc- 
tion or  ces.sation  of  storms  or  sunsliine,  causing  the 
sun  to  stand  still,  drinking  up  rivers,  superiority 
to  fire  or  water  (e.g.,  not  being  wet  in  heavy 
showers,  or  walking  or  passing  through  water) ; 
superiority  to  the  limitations  of  matter  and  space 
(a  common  Buddhist  attribute),  the  power  of 
invisibility,  change  of  form  or  of  sex,  invulner- 
ability, levitation  and  swift  passage  through  space, 
penetrating  walls,  mountains,  earth,  lengthening 
beams  of  wood,  opening  doors  without  keys,  swift 
transference  from  one  place  to  another.  Again, 
light  is  made  to  stream  from  the  fingers  or  hands, 
or  miraculous  supplies  of  food  are  provided. 
Inanimate  objects  are  made  to  act  as  if  alive. 
Supernormal  knowledge  of  distant  events  or  of 
men's  thoughts  is  asserted.  The  power  of  exor- 
cizing and  dispelling  demons  commonly  occurs. 
Less  rarely  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  removal  of 
barrenness  and  even  the  raising  of  the  dead  are 
found."    One  metliod  of  curing  disease  used  by 

*  SDEtu.  21,  xvii.  104,  .\i.\.  222,  240,  251 ;  P.  Bigandet,  I'hc 
Life  or  Legend  o/  Gaudama,  Rangoon,  1866,  i.  218. 

>  J.  J.  M.  cle  Qroot,  Religion  in  China,  New  York,  1912, 
p.  182 1. 

*SBE  XJci.  [1884]  Iff.,  xl.  40,  207f.,  214;  Rhys  Davids, 
p.  174  f. ;  art.  Maoic  (Buridhist),  §  i.  These  powers  sometimes 
result  from  religious  exaltation  in  a  previous  life. 

*  E.  W.  Lani\  The  Modern  EgitpUans,  London,  1886,  ii.  46, 
Arabian  Societil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  do.  1883,  p.  49  ;  PR  i.  21S. 

*  For  these  miracles  see  Douglas,  p.  225  and  passim ;  de 
Oroot,  pp.  84f.,  152,186,  271;  SBE\\vu.  Ti,  106 f.,  IIH.,  118 f., 
xxi.  421  r,  426,  428  f.,  xvii.  8,  76,  270,  xiv.  (1882)  309,  xix.  260, 
XX.  8,  394,  396,  xxi.  268;  PR  i.  7,  30,  191 ;  K.  0.  Temple,  'The 
Folklore  in  the  Legends  of  the  Punjab,"  FL  x.  [1899)  89611.  ; 
M.  Monicr-Wiltiatns,  Brtlhmanism  and  Hindiiiam*,  London, 
1891,  pp.  U1.  260. 


Muliammailan  wonder-workers  is  to  pass  tlio  hand 
over  the  (lart  afiected  —  perliaps  a  species  of 
mesmerism.'  .\s  to  these  miracles  as  .-i  whole, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  occurred,  and, 
as  Burton  says  of  tlie  incre<lihle  miracles  of  Islam, 
collatcr.-il  or  contemporary  evidence  is  never  sou;,ht 
for.'  The  qiiestion  of  su|)eraormal  powers  will  be 
discussed  later. 

Occasionally,  especially  in  Buddhism,  Hinduism, 
and  Islam,  miracles  are  wrought  by  relies  or  at  the 
graves  of  saints.  As  far  as  Buddhism  is  concerned, 
these  are  of  a  very  dazzling  kind.  In  Islam  they 
are  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  works  of  healing 
or  the  removal  of  barrenne.ss.'  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  spirit  of  the  dead  saint  begets  the  child 
— a  form  of  primitive  belief  (see  Faiey,  §  g,  vol. 
v.  p.  687). 

iSuch  miracles  are  occasionally  said  to  cause 
belief.  Tliose  to  be  wrought  in  future  ages  on 
behalf  of  Zoroastrianism  will  make  all  mankind 
believe  in  the  good  religion  (e.g.,  causing  the  sun 
to  stand  still).  Those  wrought  by  Buddhists  also 
cause  conversion,  especially  incredible  marvels  in 
the  world  of  nature.* 

4.  Classical  miracles. — This  group,  as  it  in- 
cludes so  largely  minacles  of  healing,  may  be  con- 
sidered by  itself.  These  were  mainly  the  result  of 
divine  rather  than  human  agency  and  they  cluster 
around  the  practice  of  incubation  (?.«.),  or  '  tem]ile- 
sleep.'  The  patient,  after  ritual  and  sacrifice, 
slept  in  the  temple ;  in  the  course  of  his  sleep  he 
dreamed  that  the  god  touched  and  healed,  or 
opened  his  body  and  cured  him  (?  an  ojieratiou 
under  hypnotic  influences),  or  indicated  a  remedy 
either  directly  or  by  symbolic  means.  The  actual 
healing  was  speedy  or  more  gradual,  and  in  some 
instances — e.g.,  that  of  Aristides  in  his  Sacred 
Orations — it  was  prolonged  over  many  years,  yet 
the  god  was  always  supposed  to  intervene.  The 
stelo!  recording  miraculous  cures  found  at  Epi- 
dauros  are  obviously  fictitious— a  kind  of  adver- 
tisement of  the  shrine.''  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  doubt  that  cures  of  a  more  or  less 
miraculous  aspect  did  take  place— the  result  of 
faith-healing  or  of  a  strong  mental  suggestion, 
aided  by  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  place  (the  ritual, 
the  dream,  the  medicaments).*  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  sleep  tlie  subconscious  self  may  cause 
dreams  about  diseases,  of  the  early  indications  of 
which  it  has  become  aware,  or  might  even  suggest 
a  cure.  The  dream-cures  may  have  been  based  on 
phenomena  of  this  kind.  The  hero-god  mainly 
concerned  was  Asklepios,  who  was  thought  once 
to  have  been  a  human  healer  and  to  have  raised 
the  dead,  while  wonderful  events — e.g.,  brilliant 
light — were  associated  with  his  birth.' 

Healing  miracles  were  also  vTought  by  images 
of  gods,  heroes,  or  famous  i)ersons.  Other  miracles 
were  wrought  by  such  images — they  moved,  wept, 
spoke,  and  gave  advice — and  there  are  numerous 
parallels  to  this  in  all  religions,  even  in  Christi- 
anity."   Mythology  and  popular  belief  also  ascribed 

1  R.  Burton,  History  0/  Sindh,  London,  1861,  p.  229. 
»  lb.  p.  229. 

3  S.  Heal,  Romantic  Legend  of  Sdkya-Bxtddha,  Ix)ndon,  1876, 
pp.  92,  94;  SBE  xxxvi.  [1894]  174  f.;  S.  I.  Ourtiss,  Primitive 
Semitic  Religion  To-day,  London,  1902,  pp.  76fl.,  llSfl.,  167f.; 
Lane,  ii.  64  ;  Temple,  loc.  cit.  ;  PR  i.  184  f. 

4  SBE  V.  [1880]  231  f.,  xxi.  421,  426,  428. 

5  CIG  iv.  951 1. 

8  For  incubation  see  E.  Thriitner,  in  Pauly-Wiasowa,  ii. 
1686  f.;  P.  Kavvodian.  T!)  'ttphv  toC  'A.T«XTpr«ou,  Athens,  1900; 
M.  Hamilton,  Incitbation,  London,  1906 ;  artt.  Hgai.tii  ani> 
(loDS  OF  Hbalino  (Greek),  iNOiiBATrON. 

'  Pliny,  UN  xxvi.  3 ;  Julian,  c.  Christianas,  p.  300,  ed. 
K.  J.  Neumann,  Leipzig,  1880. 

8  Olem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  (ienU}8,  xi.  (32) ;  Plutarch,  Aratus, 
32;  Lucian,  Deonim  Cone.  12,  Phitops.  18f. ;  Ii.  .1.  B.  Hi^renger- 
F6rau(i,  Superstitions  et  survi rancen,  Paris,  1895-96,  ii.  lOf.  ; 
O.  Weinreich,  Antike  IleilvngmmnuUr,  p.  137 ff.;  J.  Grinmi, 
TniUmic  Mythology,  tr.  J.  .s.'  .Slallybrass,  London,  1882-88, 1. 
114  f.,  Iv.  1820  f. ;  of.  ERE  vi.  b&i>>. 
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gi'eat  wonders  to  relics  of  gods  or  heroes.  Some  of 
these  were  multiplied  exactly  as  mediaeval  relics. 
They  were  miraculously  found,  and  various  places 
disputed  their  possession.'  Healing  also  took 
place  at  tombs  of  heroes.  Less  common  are 
miracles  by  human  wonder-workers.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  \  espasian  curing  blindness  and  lame- 
ness,- and  the  fictitious  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
by  Philostratus  contains  miracles  at  his  birth  and 
death,  healings,  and  exorcizing  of  demons.  He 
may  have  had  supernormal  healing  gifts,  but  some 
of  the  stories  are  modelled  on  the  NT  miracles. 
Others  are  told  by  none  but  Philostratus.^  The 
emissaries  of  the  impostor  Alexander  of  Abono- 
teichos  (<?.('.),  according  to  Lucian's  life  of  him, 
credited  him  with  healing  and  with  raising  the  dead. 

5.  On  the  whole  the  miracles  of  ethnic  religions 
do  not  possess  an  air  of  truth.  They  are  incidents 
ascribed  to  this  or  that  person,  some  of  whose 
doings,  on  account  of  his  greater  insight  or  skill, 
may  have  seemed  miraculous.  Some,  however, 
may  be  supernormal  phenomena.  As  to  the  cases 
of  healing,  they  are  seldom  asserted  of  individual 
teachers,  but  rather  in  connexion  with  shrines  and 
relics.  Suggestion  or  hypnotism  may  explain  such 
as  are  genuine.  Whether  an j-  influx  of  life  or  healing 
power  from  another  sphere  was  also  present  is  a 
question  which  must  always  be  an  open  one  (see  §  12). 

6.  Miracles  in  the  OT. — Roughly  speaking,  the 
miracles  of  the  OT  fall  into  two  groups,  those  con- 
nected with  Closes  and  Joshua,  and  those  connected 
■with  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  documents  describing 
these  are  of  a  date  far  removed  from  the  events 
described,  and  their  evidential  value  is  thus  small. 
Some  of  the  miraculous  events  are  doublets  of  each 
other",  and  in  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  a  kind 
of  artificial  parallelism  is  to  be  observed.  The 
narratives  are  in  some  cases  composite,  and  a  more 
or  less  non-miraculous  substratum  may  be  traced. 
Many  of  the  miracles  have  a  strong  thaumaturgic 
aspect,  and  they  suggest  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
ethnic  religious  teachers  and  the  Christian  saints, 
it  was  not  enough  that  the  outstanding  character, 
insight,  and  leadership  of  Moses  or  Elijah  should 
be  recorded,  but  miracles  should  also  be  ascribed 
to  them.  While,  in  the  case  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  had  some  gift  of 
healing — which  might  then  be  the  point  d'appui 
of  the  miraculous  legend  attached  to  their  history 
— it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
prophets,  save  once  \^ith  Isaiah  {2  K  '20''-),  there 
is  no  thaumaturgic  element.  The  idea  of  God 
which  the  miracle  stories  reflect  is  not  of  the 
loftiest  kind,  but  rather  that  of  men  at  a  lower 
spiritual  level.  The  spirit  animating  some  of  the 
miracles  resembles  that  which  animates  barbarous 
men.  There  is  aggressiveness,  ruthlessness  in 
dealing  with  human  life  where  men  do  not  know 
or  worship  God,  and  intolerance.  Few  of  the 
miracles  have  that  beneficent  aspect  which  we 
find  in  the  majority  of  the  NT  miracles.  Again, 
there  is  a  certain  materialism  in  the  method  of 
describing  the  miracles — e.g.,  in  the  idea  of  speak- 
ing face  to  face  with  God.  Some  of  the  miracles 
are  magical,  and  are  alleged  to  have  been  copied 
by  pagan  magicians  (Ex  7'i'-^  8').  Others  seem 
to  reflect  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Semites — 
e.g.,  that  of  God's  manifestation  in  fire — or  are 
traditional  stories  rather  than  true  histories. 
Some,  no  doubt,  have  a  symbolic  value,  as  when 
a  record  of  spiritual  revelation  is  told  in  material 
terms  (the  burning  bush,  the  revelation  to  Elijah — 

I  Paus.  V.  13.  r ;  HiV  xxviii.  4 ;  Herod,  i.  67  f.  ;  Plutarch,  de 
Genio  Socr.  4(.,  Theseus,  36;  P.  Decharme,  Mythologie  de  la 
Grice  antique,  Paris,  1S79,  p.  302  f. ;  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  EUt.  des 
reliffiotv!  de  la  Grtce  antique,  do.  1857-59,  ii.  52. 

2Tac.  Hist.  iv.  81 ;  Suet.  Vesp.  7. 

3  In  ili/nour  of  ApoU.  of  Tyana,  ed.  J.  S.  Philliraore,  Oxford, 
1912,  pp-  Ixxi-i,  l:tTt\-,  ti"<t  iii.  3S,  39,  iv.  45,  viii.  5. 


the  latter  a  reminder  that  miracles  as  outward 
phenomena  parallel  to  thunder,  fire,  etc.,  are  a 
lower  kind  of  testimony  to  God).  Some  of  the 
miracles — e.g.,  the  ten  plagues — are  regarded  as 
direct  divine  interpositions.  It  is  possible,  doubt- 
less, to  suppose  that  God  made  use  of  existing 
phenomena  to  effect  His  purposes.  It  is  equally 
possible  that  phenomena  coincidental  with  a  crisis 
in  the  nation's  history  may  have  been  regarded 
as  direct  Providential  interpositions.  Especially 
would  this  be  the  case  if  prayer  for  deliverance 
had  preceded  them.  Such  answers  to  prayer  must 
not  be  ruled  out,  and  all  such  answers  have  a 
miraculous  aspect.  They  show  the  superiority  of 
spirit  to  matter  (see  below,  §  i6).  This  is  also 
true  of  the  event  on  Carmel,  when  Jahweh's 
superiority  to  Baal  was  clearly  seen  in  answer  to 
Elijah's  prayer.  There  was  some  divine  interven- 
tion, even  if  that  is  explained  thaumaturgically  or 
associated  with  rather  ruthless  methods.  Again, 
we  need  not  doubt  that  God  led  His  people  '  with 
a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  .  .  . 
and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders'  (Dt  26*).  We 
need  not  doubt  that  in  the  movements  of  history 
He  does  '  make  a  way  to  His  indignation  '  (Ps  78") 
against  the  unrighteous.  But  whether  the  lead- 
ing and  interpositions  were  in  the  manner  depicted 
is  open  to  question.  A  strong  belief  in  divine 
deliverance  might  easily  lead  to  the  formation  of 
legendary  accounts  of  it.  The  real  miracle  in  the 
OT  is  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  God,  the  strong 
sense  of  the  divine  presence  in  the  world,  divine 
guidance  in  the  affairs  of  the  universe  and  of  men. 
The  real  religion  of  the  OT  lies  elsewhere  than  in 
the  accounts  of  separate  miracles.  It  is  found  in 
the  growth  of  a  spiritual  religion,  in  such  docu- 
ments as  that  which  tells  of  creation,  in  the  records 
of  spiritual  experience  and  aspiration,  in  the 
phenomenon  of  prophetism. 

7.  The  miracles  of  Christ. — [a)  When  the  docu- 
ments composing  the  Gospels  are  examined,  it  is  i 
found  that  even  in  the  earliest  there  is  no  non-  1 
miraculous  substratum  ;  all  alike  contain  miracles.  | 
By  every  one  Christ's  teaching  is  admitted  to  be 
marvellous,  yet  authentic.     This  raises  a  presump- 
tion that  the  marvellous  deeds  are  also  authentic. 
The  date  of  the  documents  is  sulhciently  near  to 
the  events  recorded  to  admit  of  authenticity,  and 
the  evidence  is  as  good  as  anything  short  of  signed 
scientific  evidence  is  likely   to  be.     The  writers 
were  men  who  knew  themselves  to  be  witnesses, 
and  had  regard  for  truth. 

(b)  Christ  ascribes  His  miiaculous  pow^er  to  God, 
as  He  does  His  teaching  (Jn  14'").  There  is  a  real 
divine  work  being  done  (Lk  ll^",  Mk  5'^  Lk  8=» : 
cf.  Jn  93  11^  *•  «  W).  So  also  the  witnesses  of 
the  miracles  regard  them  (Mk  2",  Mt  9*  15^',  Lk 
71a  943  is43)_  Yet  power  is  inherent  in  Christ,  as 
the  method  of  the  miracles  shows,  or  the  definite 
'  I  will '  (Mk  1^').  Here  also  the  people  recognize 
this  inherent  power  (Mk  7").  All  power  is  dele- 
gated from  God,  as  Christ  taught.  Hence  the 
power  to  work  miracles  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  Christ  (Mt  12-''),  though  He  has  that  power  in  a 
supreme  degree. 

(c)  Christ  as  sinless  is  a  moral  miracle  without 
a  priori  likelihood,  therefore  there  need  be  no  a 
priori  objection  to  His  miracles,  which  generally 
tend  to  rectify  an  unnatural,  disordered  state  in 
the  world.  Unlike  Buddha,  Christ  had  not  to 
grope  His  way  to  perfection — an  instructive  con- 
trast. The  sinless  Christ  was  in  unison  with  the 
forces  of  the  di\'ine  wUl.  Hence  power  to  cure 
disease  flowed  from  Him  who  was  untouched  by 
disease.'    So,  also,  in  whatever  way  He  was  divine 

1  Cf.  D.  W.  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience, 
Edinburgh,  1897,  pp.  117  f.,  157  ;  A.  Morris  Stewart,  The  Crown 
of  Science,  rjondon,  1902,  pp.  74,  SO. 
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He  was  certainly  more  than  man.  His  powers 
would  tlius  be  grejiter  llinn  those  of  ordinary  men, 
and  might  therefore  lie  miraculous. 

^(1/)  Christ's  miracles  are  in  harmony  with  His 
rsonality  and  teaching.  There  is  an  air  of 
ituraliiess  and  Ciise  alnjut  the  miracles  not  found 
lewhero.  He  never  doubts  His  own  power  to 
work  them,  never  falters  in  exercising  it.  His 
method,  unlike  that  of  other  healers  or  exorcists, 
causes  amazement,  showing  that  it  was  not  similar 
to  theirs.  He  casts  out  demons  with  a  word,  or  d 
distance,  and  no  mere  faith-healing  or  magical 
exorcism  accounts  for  these  cures.  Yet  there  is  an 
economy  in  the  use  of  miracles  which  we  do  not 
find  in  ethnic  narratives,  while,  again,  Christ  never 
works  miracles  for  Himself. 

(c)  But,  if  miracles  are  so  easily  ascribed  to 
(great  ethnic  teachers,  why  should  they  not  have 
:  been  .ascribed  to  Christ  V  This  is  certainly  a 
possibility,  nor  need  we  deny  that  there  was  time 
enough  for  a  miraculous  legend  to  grow.  But  all 
the  facts  must  be  faced.  The  greater  part  of  the 
(iospels  is  from  eye-witnesses  who  had  no  wish  to 
deceive.  No  miracles  are  recorded  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  basis  of  the  narrative  is  true,  and  it 
contains  miracles  .is  well  as  the  wonderful  teaching. 
In  several  cases  the  teaching  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  miracles,  indeed  springs  out  of  them.'  If 
Christ  wrought  miracles  at  all,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  there  would  be  a  tendency  in  a  biographer 
to  exaggerate  the  miraculous.  But,  again,  the 
miracles  as  a  whole  are  very  difl'erent  from  those 
ascribed  to  ethnic  teachers,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparison.  We  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that 
Christ  wrought  miracles,  even  if  the  truth  of  any 
given  miracle  cannot  be  asserted  or  demands 
investigation.  The  inirades  are  in  keeping  with 
Christ's  personality,  and  ince  versa,  and  the  im- 
pression made  by  them  on  the  people,  on  inquirers 
(Jn  3"),  and  on  hostile  critics  who  admitted  their 
truth  is  of  great  importance. 

(/)  Comparing  Christ  with  ethnic  teachers  or 
Christian  saints,  we  find  that  tiiey  never  claimed 
to  work  miracles,  and  disliked  tliem,  wliile  Christ 
made  such  a  claim.  If  He  refused  to  work  a  sign 
from  heaven  (Mk  8"),  this  is  really  a  proof  of  His 
power  to  work  signs  of  a  kind,*  but  not  of  the  kind 
so  liberally  allowed  to  ethnic  teachers.  Christ's 
miracles  are  beneficent,  never  egotistical  like 
Buddha's  or  even  those  of  Christian  saints ;  their 

!  setting  is  different  from  those  of  the  ethnic 
religions  ;  they  are  harmonious  with  the  character 
of  the  worker ;  they  have  invariably  a  moral  and 
spiritual  quality  not  found  elsewhere. 

(g)  Miracles,  properly  regarded,  iissist  faith. 
But  was  this  the  primary  purpose  of  Christ's 
miracles?  Were  they  mere  credentials  of  His 
mission?  This  is  doubtful.  Benelicence  was 
primary,  and  often  forestalled  the  faith  of  the 
person  concerned  (Mk  3',  Lk  7",  Jn  5'-"),  as  it  did 
in  the  case  of  demoniacs.  Crowds  of  peoj)le  were 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  miracles,  especially  by 
their  unique  character,  for  they  produced  fear  or 
amazement  even  if  that  was  followed  by  praise  to 
God  (Lk  7'^  Mt  15»').  The  result  was  that  crowds 
of  peo]ile  flocked  to  Clirist  and  forced  on  Him 
a  popularity  which  He  disliked  and  from  which 
He  sometimes  withdrew  (Mk  1",  Lk  5'"-).  One 
whose  credentials  were  miracles  would  have  acted 
otherwise.  The  multitude  connected  the  miracles 
with  Christ's  Messialisliip  (Mt  12-s,  Jn  le'"-)— a 
belief  which  He  did  not  at  first  encourage  (cf.  Lk 
4«,  Mk  1=»  3'").  When  John  sends  to  know  if  He 
is  Messiah,  He  points  to  His  works  of  mercy  (Mt 

'  CI.  F.  Godet,  Lectures  in  Dtfence  0/  thr.  Christian  Faith', 
Edinburgh,  1895,  p.  114 1. ;  A.  B.  ]iruce.  The  Miraculous  Ele- 
ment in  tlu  Gospels,  do.  188n,  ]..  104. 

«  face  P.  W.  Schmicdcl,  i:ili,  col.  1881 ;  cf.  J.  R.  Seeley,  Eece 
nomo>,  London,  1880,  Preface,  p.  viii. 
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worker's  power  shows  hardness  of  heart,  for  the 
mercy  and  love  displaj-ed,  rather  than  the  miracu- 
lous power,  are  spurned  (cf.  Mk  3'-"-  5"  6",  Mt 
1 P'-^,  Lk  1  U"-«).  Mere  popularity  was  distasteful, 
and  silence  about  a  cure  is  often  enjoined. 

The  exception  in  Mk  5'9  is  explainable  because  Christ  was 
unknown  in  Gadara  and  was  leaving  it.  What  the  man  was  to 
tell  of  was  the  divine  mercy. 

True,   Christ's  compassion  often   overcame   His 
dislike  of  mere  popularity,  while  this  popularity 
might  sometimes  indicate  a  genuine  faitli  and  love. 
But,  if  Christ  works  miracles  at  all  to  evince  faith, 
it  is  not  the  faith  of  a  fickle  crowd,  but  the  faith 
of  the  individual.     Such  an  individual  or  those  who 
intervened  for  him  would  already  have  faith,  and 
that  faith  would  be  augmented  (Jn  4^^^  Lk  17'").  . 
Yet  even  here   it  is  an  existing  contidence  that  ] 
is  rewarded  rather  than  a  divine  mission  that  isl 
proved.  ' 

Christ  does  not  appear  to  rank  His  '  works*  very  hi{^h,  as  the 
phrasing  of  Jn  5^6  shows.  Works  are  of  less  importance  than 
the  personal  appeal  of  Christ  (Jn  10S7B.  ■  cf.  W»t).  Christ's 
personality  and  His  words  are  witnesses  far  more  than  His 
works  (Jn  5*^^-  G33f. ;  cf.  8^').  This  lower  position  corresponds 
to  the  refusal  to  work  a  sign  to  sceptics  ;  cf.  also  Jn  202y. 

The  disciples  followed  Christ  first  as  a  result  of 
the  impression  which  His  personality  had  made  on 
them.  Later  the  efiect  of  His  miracles— those  only 
of  the  non-healing  group — on  them  is  sometimes 
noted.  In  spite  of  the  comment  in  Jn  2",  the 
disciples  must  already  have  believed.  In  other 
cases  new  thoughts  are  suggested  to  them,  or  a 
confession  of  belief  is  made  (Xlk  4'"  6°' ;  cf.  Mt  14''). 
The  miracles,  however,  were  not  wrought  prim- 
arily for  these  purposes,  but  to  quell  fears  or  to 
confirm  existing  confidence.  Even  the  lesson  of 
the  withered  fig-tree  is  not  that  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  but  of  faith  in  God  and  of  what  faith  can 
do  (Mt  21™).  The  true  attitude  is  seen  in  Jn  21', 
when  recognition  follows  the  miracle.  The  act  is 
consonant  with  a  personality  already  known  and 
loved.  The  cumulative  efiect  of  miracles  was  no 
doubt  to  quicken  understanding  of  Christ,  and  we 
remember  that  the  great  miracle  of  the  Kesurrec-i 
tion  was  what  finally  convinced  the  disciples  of 
Christ's  true  nature.'  Still,  on  the  whole,  the 
miracles  were  not  meant  to  force  belief  or  to  act  as 
credentials.  They  were  part  of  a  divine  mission,  . 
and  had  their  value,  but  it  w.os  rather  that  of  con- 
tributing to  a  better  understanding  of  a  personality, 
not  as  a  proof  of  it,  and  that  because  they  were 
signs  (crTj^eia)  of  a  divine  compassion.  As  for  the  ' 
people,  their  amazement  was  at  the  authority, 
ease,  and  naturalness  of  Christ's  method,  seen  also 
in  His  teaching  (Mk  1»- "  ;  cf.  Mt  7-"-).  Signs  are 
part  of  a  revelation  which  conlirms  itself,  for,  when 
as  thauniaturgic  disjilays  they  are  sought,"  refusal 
follows,  or  a  symbolic  answer,  or  some  piece  of 
spiritual  teaching.^ 

There  is  no  real  contradiction  in  Jn  15^,  for  elsewhere  the 
works  are  a  witness  to  divine  love  (3-  731  q3'j  jQifJ  :i7)^  „ot  as  a 
mere  proof  of  it,  but  because  they  are  done  out  of  love.  Men 
who  do  not  see  such  love  are  spirituallj'  blind,  and  to  that 
degree  in  sin  (cf.  Mt  11'^,  Mk  lU^f).  In  the  niiracle  on  the 
paralytic,  which  is  said  to  witness  to  divine  authority,  Christ's 
authority  had  been  derided,  am!  proof  was  necessary  (Mk  I'luf). 
In  the  case  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  this  is  done  that  'they 
Idisciples  and  bystanders]  may  believe'  (Jn  1118.42).  Many 
bystanders  did  believe ;  others  did  not.  Yet  Martha's  exist- 
ing faith  is  the  condition  of  this  miracle  (cf.  v.'.*.*'"'-  with  v,40). 


1  Even  by  the  apostles  miracles  are  seldom  referred  to  as 
having  an  evidential  character.  Cf.  A,  T.  Lyttleton,  The  Place 
0/  MiracUs  in  Rrlitfion,  London,  1809,  p.  53  f. 

3  Lk  lli«  1(1-'",  Jlk  8".  Such  a  sign  from  heaven  is  seen  in 
Rev  121-  3, 

■■)  Mk  8"'-,  Mt  12»'  10>'- ;  cf.  Jn  218  448  flso.  Lk  11«-  ». 
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Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel  a  theory  of  its  author  that 
miracles  cause  belief  is  at  work  (2"  83  lU).  In  this  miracle 
belief  of  a  specific  kind— in  Christ's  power  over  death— is  to  be 
taught  to  those  who  believed  in  Him  already. 

Generally  healing  is  the  reward  of  faitli,  Christ's 
power  working  with  the  person's  faith.  Tliere  is 
thus  more  tliaii  subjective  faith-healing,  for  with 
Christ  there  is  '  power  to  lieal,'  obvious  enough 
where  the   faith   of  the  person   healed   is  not  in 

1  question.  Where  there  was  no  faith,  but  consci- 
ous opposition,  miracle  was  naturally  impossible 
(Mk  6^).  Christ  could  have  forced  a  miracle,  but 
this  was  against  His  method,  though  even  here  He 
did  , heal  'a  few'  who  believed.  A  writer  who 
recordeil  this  was  not  one  wlio  M'as  likely  to  invent 
or  imagine  miracles.  Christ  also  Himself  had  faith 
in  God,  as  His  words  show  (Mk  9^- =»  11-'-  ;  cf. 
Mt  W). 

The  miracle  in  Mk  528ff.  shows  in  a  crude  way  that  power  to 
heal  was  in  Chri^Jt,  and  was  made  effective  by  the  patient's  faith. 
In  lit  9-'"  the  wunian  thoui^ht  that  by  merely  touching  His 
garment  healing'  would  follow  (ct.  Mk  si"  656,  M"t  l-l»i,  Lk  C). 
Christ  was  sonic-how  aware  of  this,  and,  rewarding  her  faith, 
healed  her.  Mark  and  Luke  suggest  that  He  was  aware  of  tlie 
woman's  touch  liy  power  going  out  of  Him.  This  would  seem 
to  reduce  the  miracle  to  magic. 

(h)  Possession. — Not  all  but  only  certain  kinds 
of  sickness  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  scientifically 
or  colloquially  as  possession.  Only  once  does  Mark 
connert  bodily  disease  mth  posses.sion  (9'"'-) ;  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  do  so  on  three  occasions.  In  Mk  9" 
a  dumb  spirit  is  mentioned  ;  Luke  (8^)  makes  it  a 
case  of  possession,  Matthew  (17'^)  of  epilepsy  {<re\?7;'i- 
dferoi,  'epileptic'),  though  later  the  demon  is  said 
to  be  cast  out.  Epilep.sy  was  a  kind  of  intermittent 
possession  (cf.  Mt  4-'-'),  as  also  was  lunacy  (Mk  5"- ; 
cf.  Jn  10-°),  or  any  apparent  eccentricity.'  'The 
recorded  cases  are  eight  in  number,  with  a  few 
general  instances.  Whatever  be  the  explanation 
of  possession,  the  fact  of  the  cure  is  not  in  question. 
Christ's  healing  of  it  was  thorough,  masterly,  im- 
mediate, probably  permanent,"  and  sometimes  d 
distance.  His  method  was  not  that  of  mere  exor- 
cism, as  has  been  insisted.^  Botli  the  manner  of 
the  cure  and  its  result  show  that  it  difl'ered  in 
degree,  if  not  in  kind,  from  that  of  the  exorcist. 
Yet  Christ  taught  that  others  might  or  did  use  it, 
if  they  had  faitli  (Mt  17'"-,  Mk  11=3).  SgHous 
cases  are  healed  by  a  word,  and  the  superlative 
nature  of  tlie  cure  is  recognized  even  by  hostile 
^vitnesses  (Mk  3-- ;  cf.  G'^)."  It  had  thus  a  miracu- 
lous quality  :  here  was  tlie  'finger'  or  the  '  spirit' 
of  God(Lk  11=",  Mt  12=8). 

Possession  by  a  demon  is  a  world-wide  savage 
explanation  of  sickness,  and,  as  a  survival  at  higher 
levels,  of  certain  diseases,  where  the  symptoms 
seemed  to  suggest  the  demon's  movements  or  his 
siieech  in  a  voice  different  from  that  of  the  patient. 
But  was  the  disease  more  than  epilepsy,  lunacy, 
hysteria,  clounisme,  or  such  a  psycho-pathological 
state  as  that  of  alternating  personality,  '  temporary 
control  of  tlie  organism  by  a  widely  divergent  frag- 
ment of  the  personality,  self-suggested  in  soine 
dream-like  manner  into  liostility  to  the  main  mass 
of  the  personality '?  =  In  such  cases  the  person 
may  believe  himself  possessed  by  the  devU,  or  he 
may  sjjeak  in  another  voice,  simulate  another 
personality,  or  develop  automatic  writing."  As  to 
epilepsy, 

1  Mt  n'9,  Jn  7i»f  1020  ;  ct.  Mk  32if- 

=  Thii  is  implied  in  Mk  616  ;  cf.  9-"  and  169.  Cf.  Bruce,  p.  191. 
W.  Bousset,  Jesws,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1906,  p.  60,  regards  the 
cures  as  temporary,  appealing  curiously  to  Mt  12-*3iT.. 

s  As  by  J.  M.  Thompson,  Miracles  in  the.  NT,  London,  1911, 
p.  37.    For  the  Jewish  metliod  see  Joseplms,  Ant.  viii.  ii.  5. 

«  Cf.  Mk  l27t,  Mt  S13  933,  Lk  43«,  Jn  11^''. 

5  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Human  Pcrgonalit i/ ,  London.  1903,  i.  200  ; 
cf.  B.  Sidis,  The  Psychologij  of  Suggestion,  New  York,  1910,  p. 
283  f.  ;  B.  Sidis  and  S.  P.  Goodhart,  Multiple  Personality,  New 
York,  19(15. 

6  Cf.  Lang,  Making  of  Religion\  p.  139  f. ;  O.  Lodge,  The 
Survival  of  Man,  London,  1909,  p.  Ill,  and  passim ;  Myers, 
passim,. 


'No  demon  could  by  possibility  produce  more  fearful  results 
by  entering  into  a  man  than  I  ha\e  often  seen  resulting  from 
epilepsy.' 1 

Supernormal  knowledge  is  often  a  characteristic 
of  those  believed  to  be  possessed,  knowledge  of 
which  the  ordinary  self  could  not  lie  aware.  This 
is  ascribed  to  the  demon  ;  rightly  it  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  subconscious  self  or  tlie  fragmen- 
tary personality.  In  the  NT  the  demoniacs  show 
knowledge  of  Christ  which  He  wishes  to  be  kept 
secret,  or  they  assume  that  He  has  power  over 
them.-  The  fragmentary  or  subc.mscious  self, 
identifying  itself  with  a  demon,  speaks  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  that  Messiah  would  destroy 
demoniac  power  and  asserts  that  Jesus  is  Messiah. 
Yet  these  men,  in  lucid  intervals,  may  have  heard 
that  He  was  so  regarded.  Thus  their  knowledge 
would  not  be  supernormal.  Lunatics  often  dread 
one  particular  person. 

A  man's  belief  in  his  possession  by  a  demon  is  paralleled  by 
the  belief  that  he  is  a  wolf.  Both  are  pathological  states,  and 
where  the  belief  in  transfonnation  dis.appears  lycanthropy  is 
apt  also  to  dis.ippear.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  belief  in 
demons  and  the  supposition  of  possession  (see  LYCANTnR0py).3 

Demon-possession  as  a  belief  continued  long 
after,  as  it  had  existed  long  before,  Christ's  time. 
It  is  not  explained,  therefore,  by  saying  that 
demons  were  allowed  to  torment  men  -nhile  He 
lived,  so  that  His  power  might  be  seen.  If  Christ 
tlien  accommodated  Himself  to  an  existing  belief, 
yet  He  did  not  accept  it  in  all  its  current  forms, 
and  some  at  least  of  what  is  ascribed  to  Hi;n  may 
be  the  thoughts  of  His  reporters.'*  Christ  could 
hardly  have  cured  the  patients  save  by  .sympatheti- 
cally accepting  their  point  of  view.  So  also  for 
the  sake  of  refuting  an  arguiiieut  He  accepts  the 
jinint  of  view  of  the  Pharisees,  without  categori- 
cally saying  that  He  actually  casts  out  demons 
(Mt  12«'-,  Lk  ll'S;  cf.  Mt  12«,  Lk  lO"*-).  An 
accurate  explanation  would  not  have  been  under- 
stood, and  might  even  have  gone  beyond  present- 
day  science.  Or,  ^^-ith  power  to  heal,  was  Christ's 
knowledge  here  limited?  Did  He  believe  in  pos- 
session ?  In  any  case  there  is  no  doubt  about  His 
healing  this  strange  disease  instantlj-  and  per- 
manently, and  ditt'erently  from  exorcists,  or  from 
modern  physicians  in  the  cases  of  apparent  posses- 
sion. Of  course  it  is  a  large  assumption  to  .say 
that  there  are  no  existences  which  might  not  take 
possession  of  a  human  personality  and  act  through 
it.''  Psychical  research  tends  to  admit  that  there 
are  such  existences  in  the  case  of  discarnate  human 
spirits,  but  has  no  evidence  of  diabolical  or  hostile 
possession.'^  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  such 
possession — e.g.,  by  some  alien  power  at  the  centre 
of  man's  being  where  consciousness  and  ■will  reside. 
Yet  an  unexplained  mental  disease  is  not  neces- 
sarily possession.  In  a  sense,  it  is  true,  there  was 
possession  if  disease  was  caiLsed  by  sin  or  vice, 
disease  being  objectively  regarded  as  evil.  I5ut 
there  is  no  clear  proof  that  the  cases  cured  were 
directly  the  result  of  sin. 

For  alleged  demon-possession  in  modern  China  and  elsewhere 
see  J.  L.  Nuvius,  Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes  (London, 
1897),  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cases  are  not  explainable 
on  other  grounds.  Much  of  the  evidence  comes  from  Christian 
natives,  whose  earlier  beUef  in  demons  was  still  strong.  Health- 
ful and  life-gi\ing  influences  of  Christianity  may  explain  the 
cures  where  pagan  methods  failed,  as  Justin  long  before  asserted 
{Apol.  ii.  0)  and  also  H.  A.  Junod,  of  Thonga  cases  (The  Life  of 
a  South  African  Tribe,  Neuchatel,  1912-13,  ii.  4CU).  On  Nevius'a 
theory  see  W.  B.  Newbold,  Proc.  of  Soc.for  Psychical  Research, 
xiii.  [1897]  002. 

(t)  Healing. — Christ's  miracles  of  healing  are  not 
explainable  by  M.  Arnold's  'moral  therapeutics,' 
i.e.  the  cure  of  neurotic  diseases  by  mental  influ- 

1  T.  S.  Clouston,  Unsoundness  of  Mind,  London,  1911,  p.  237. 

2  Cf.  Ac  1616.  3  Cf.  Bruce,  p.  187. 

4  John  does  not  appear  to  accept  the  theory  of  demon-{X}sses- 
sion,  though  he  refei-s  to  the  Jewish  belief. 

5  The  demons,  if  they  existed,  were  not  necessarily  like  the 
horrible  figures  of  later  imagination. 

»  Myers,  ii.  198. 
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f-nces.  Miuiy  of  these  diseases  were  not  nevirotic, 
ami  were  such  as  do  not  yield  to  mental  treatment, 
while  the  evidence  lor  their  cure  is  as  good  as  that 
for  neurotic  ca-ses.'  Oc<asiona]  miracles  at  Lnurdes 
are  also  wrought  on  more  tlian  neurotic  diseases, 
and  tiny  sugfcest  an  inllux  of  healing  power  from 
without.  But  Christ's  miracles  of  this  kind  are 
more  than  occasional.  Here  surely  some  healing 
power — '  the  power  of  the  Lord'  (Lk  5") — wrought 
through  Him.  It  was  neither  variahle  nor  un- 
certain, and  it  enabled  the  patient  to  throw  off 
disease  immediately.  It  was  communicated  to  the 
sick  by  an  act  of  will,  a  word,  a  touch,  or  sometimes 
d  di.\-tani-r,  perhaps  by  telepathy.  To  this  use  of 
such  a  power  there  is  no  authentic  parallel.  If  it 
be  said  that  Christ  had  merely  superior  access  to  an 
X  region,  to  which  others  might  have  access,  yet 
His  access  was  so  superior  as  to  be  miraculous. 
His  faith  in  the  power  awakened  faith  in  the 
patient,  so  that  in  a  sense  there  was  suggestion 
ijoth  fromwitlumt  and  from  within.  There  w;is  more 
than  mere  'faith-healing,'  a  word  which  is  apt  to 
be  used  loosely.  If  it  is  used  as  mere  auto-sugges- 
tion, there  was  obviously  more  than  that.  Diseases 
which  apart  from  scientific  diagnosis  were  plainly 
most  serious  were  cured  without  difficulty.  If 
Christ  merely  diil  what  one  day  may  be  more 
generally  possible,^  at  least  He  did  act  perfectly 
in  a  way  .is  yet  undiscovered. 

(j)  Iiaisin{f  the  dead. — The  instances  of  this  are 
so  few  in  number  as  to  raise  a  presumption  of  their 
truth,  for  here  is  exactly  where  miracles  would 
probably  be  exaggerated  in  a  fictitious  narrative.' 
'ihe  possibility  of  catalepsy  or  trance  cannot  be 
e.xcluded,  yet  we  may  assume  that  Christ  would 
know  the  truth.  To  Him,  indeed,  death  was  no 
more  than  a  sleep  (.Mk  5'',  .In  11"''^),  from  wluch 
the  sleeper  might  be  roused  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  of  life,  who  could  command  the  return  of  the 
principle  of  life  to  the  lifeless  body,  whenever  He 
was  beside  the  dead.* 

{k)  The  nature  qroup. — The  evidence  for  these 
miracles  is  as  good  as  for  those  of  healing.  Here 
again  their  small  number — six  (or,  admitting  dupli- 
cates, five) — suggests  genuineness,  as  do  also 
generally  the  narratives  which  relate  them,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  the  relation.  The  attempts  to 
interpret  them  as  sjinbolic  teaching  related  as 
miraculous  action  do  not  command  respect  any 
more  than  the  various  rationalistic  methods  of 
explaining  them  away.  The  real  questions  are 
concerned  with  their  adequacy  to  the  occasion, 
with  the  power  involved— was  it  one  accessible  to 
others! — with  the  method  of  its  use— to  excite 
wonder  or  to  minister  beneficence.  Was  there 
again  a  real  breach  of  the  order  of  nature  ? — a  state- 
ment which  no  one  is  competent  to  assert  (§  15). 
For,  though  it  is  easy  to  assume  a  '  reversal  of  the 
natural  physical  order,' '  some  of  the  miracles  of 
healing  are  just  as  contrary  to  our  experience. 
If  Christ's  was  a  unique  personality,  we  must  take 
account  of  what  may  be  proper  to  Him  either  in 
or  out  of  nature.  Such  a  one  on  occasion  may 
as  ea.sily  walk  on  the  sea  as  on  dry  land.  These 
miracles  suggest  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  order  to  the  material.  They,  with  one 
possible  exception,  are  in  keeping  with  the  person- 
ality and  character  of  the  worker.  The  question 
of  adequacy  '  to  the  occasion  may  be  safely  answered 

1  See  R.  J.  Rylc, '  The  Neurotic  Theory  of  the  Mirocleij  ot 
Healing,' HJ  v.  11907)  672  ft. 

3  See  a  suggestive  passage  in  Stewart,  p.  182  ff. 

3  Oontrast  the  larne  number  of  raisings  from  death  by  the 
relic*  of  St.  Stephen  alleged  by  St.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei, 
xiil.  8. 

*  Little  touches  of  ex  it;£;eration  in  the  story  of  Lazarus  need 
not  detract  from  the  essential  fact 

9  W.  S.'in'Iay,  Biihop  Gore's  CfiaiUrvje  to  Criticism,  pp.  19,  23  f. 

s  There  ia  110  question  of  woriting  these  miracles  in  answer 
to  aoy  demand  for  a  sign. 


ill  the  affirmative  as  regards  stilling  the  tempest, 
walking  on  the  sea,  and  feeding  the  multitudes. 
In  the  first  two,  lessims  of  faith  were  imniediatcly 
taught,  but  they  also  have  a  permanent  value  in 
this  direction  as  well  as  in  showing  the  .-iipremacy 
of  spirit  to  matter.  In  the  tliird  the  adequacy 
is  seen  in  the  beneficence  of  the  action  involved. 
It  is  nn)re  dillicult  to  prove  adequacy  in  the  case 
of  the  change  of  water  to  wine.  Was  it  probable 
that  such  a  great  miracle  would  be  wrought  to 
enhance  the  joy  of  a  wedding-feast  ?  Yet  the 
narrative  has  an  air  of  genuineness,  though,  if  it 
were  perfonued  for  symbolic  reasons  also,  these  are 
not  hinted  at.  As  to  the  power  involved,  it  is 
certainly  beyond  that  of  men  in  the  cases  of  stilling 
the  tempest,  changing  water  to  wine,  and  multi- 
plying food.  Yet,  in  a  universe  ruled  by  divine 
will,  was  it  impossible  for  one  in  whom  that  will 
was  supreme  to  use  it  to  still  a  storm,  or  to  perform 
such  probably  creative  acts  as  the  other  miracles 
involve?  No  breach  of  tlie  order  of  nature  is 
involved,  for  in  the  first  two  there  is  but  a  quicken- 
ing of  natural  processes — tlie  storm  would  sooner 
or  later  liave  ceased  ;  a  change  is  slowly  effected 
in  the  moisture  taken  np  by  the  growing  vine.  In 
the  third,  though  the  act  is  incoinprehensible  to  us, 
can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  breach  of  nature 
involved?  AVhile  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  mir- 
aculous aspect  has  been  here  given  to  a  non- 
miraculous  action,  the  narratives  have  a  genuine 
air,  and  the  numerous  different  rationalistic  ex- 
planations suggest  that  there  is  an  inexplicable 
fact.  In  the  case  of  walking  on  the  sea  a  super- 
normal power  which  might  be  open  to  others  might 
be  suggested,  if  the  story  of  D.  i).  Home's '  floating 
in  the  air  be  accepted,  or  if  there  is  genuine  fact 
behind  the  numerous  stories  of  levitation.  The 
difference,  however,  is  that  Christ  used  such  a 
power  consciously  and  purposively ;  this  is  not 
observable  in  the  other  cases.-" 

The  withering  ot  the  tig-tree  presents  dirticulties  as  to  ade- 
quacy, and  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  that  Christ 
never  wrought  miracles  for  Himself.  The  tree  was  destroyed 
because  it  had  no  fruit  for  Him.  Is  He  lilieiy  to  have  acted 
thus?  There  is  no  hint  in  the  storj'  or  its  context  that  it  is  an 
acted  parable.  While  we  need  not  question  Christ's  power,  it 
is  open  to  us  to  seek  explanations  of  the  origin  of  sucli  a  story, 
and  these  are  much  easier  to  find,  and  have  much  more 
verisimilitude,  than  those  oll'ered  for  the  other  nature  miracles. 
(/)  The  story  of  the  stater  and  those  of  the  draught 
of  fishes  need  not  be  interpreted  miraculously. 
The  first  appears  to  involve  supernormal  knowledge 
and  directive  purpose  in  bringing  the  fish  to  the 
spot,  and  this  is  again  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
economy  in  the  miraculous  observed  elsewhere,  for 
the  money  might  easily  have  been  obtained  other- 
wise. Probably  an  ordinary  incident  has  been 
given  a  miraculous  aspect.  As  to  the  others,  there 
is  no  note  pointing  to  the  miraculous  (as,  e.g.,  in 
Mk  4'"  6'""-,  Jn  2"),  and  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary 
to  assert  it  here. 

(m)  Incarnation  and  virgin-birth. — The  idea  of 
incarnation  involves  no  breach  of  an  order  of  nature, 
for  we  have  no  eWdence  that  such  an  event  was 
necessarily  contrary  to  any  existing  order.  It 
begins  a  new  order,  and  it  is  a  superlative  instance 
of  what  all  are  familiar  with  already — tbeinfiuence 
of  spirit  on  matter.  To  such  an  event  virgin-birth 
may  have  been  necessary  and  consonant,  since  no 
ordinary  child  was  concerned.  Sinlessness  is  as 
much  a  miracle  in  the  moral  as  virgin-birth  in  the 
phj'sical  sphere,  but  it  need  not  be  said  that  the 
latter  was  necessary  to  the  former.  This  is  a  theo- 
logical speculation,  not  found  in  early  writers  who 
speak  ot   the  Virgin-birth,^  nor  in  tlie  NT  itself. 

1  H.  H.  I,.  Carrington,  The  Phytical  Baits  0/  Spiriluaiitm, 
Ix>ndon,  n.d.,  p.  378. 

3  Evidential  value  is  also  found  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  sole 
instance  of  such  a  miracle  in  Christ's  life,  unlike  those  of  mir- 
aculously crossing  a  river  so  often  told  of  Buddha. 

■■'  K.17.,  Ignatius,  atl  Ei>hes.  I');  •■(.  Asc.  0/ Isaiah  x.  8-xi.  19. 
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Parallels  to  incarnation  and  virgin-birtli  have  been 
alleged  from  pagan  sources,  but  there  is  no  veal 
analogy.  The  idea  of  divinity  becoming  really 
incarnate  in  human  flesh  was  alien  to  Jewish 
thought,  and  probaMy  also  to  pagan.  Hence  it  is 
really  impossible  to  assert  ihat  the  story  was  in- 
vented in  Jewish-Christian  circles  at  the  early  date 
involved.  Tliat  it  is  an  early  story  is  undoubted, 
and  the  evidence  for  the  two  versions  of  it  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  must  go  back  to  Joseph  and 
Mary. '  There  is  some  evidence  that  it  was  known 
even  in  Christ's  lifetime  that  He  was  not  Joseph's 
son — a  knowledge  apt  to  be  perverted  by  hostile 
critics.  As  to  tlie  story  itself,  it  has  only  to  be 
compared  with  the  versions  of  it  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  to  see  how  an  e.xisting  story  could  be 
exaggerated  without  being  recast.  The  lack  of 
such  exaggeration  in  Matthew  and  Luke  points  to 
genuineness.  Comparative  mythology  is  often 
relied  on  to  show  that  virgin-birth  is  a  universal 
myth,  but  examination  of  the  instances  shows  no 
real  parallel.  A  human  or  divine  father  regarded 
in  a  material  sense,  or  some  material  means,  is 
always  involved.  This  is  true  even  of  tlie  late 
miraculous  stories  of  the  birth  of  Uuddha,  whose 
human  father  appears  all  through,  and  also  of  the 
birth  of  the  future  saviour  Saoshyant  in  Zoroas- 
trianism.-  Yet,  even  if  such  stories  were  more 
nearly  parallel,  the  question  should  be  faced — Do 
myths  never  come  true  ? 

(»)  The  Besiirrection. — Arguments  against  the 
Resurrection  usually  make  much  of  the  discre- 
pancies in  the  narratives.  Are  these  more  than 
may  be  looked  for  regarding  such  an  event  ?  Or 
do  they  really  discredit  the  central  fact  to  whicii 
all  bear  witness?  Without  discussing  them  in 
detail,  it  may  be  said  that  they  oft'er  evidence  as 
good  as  that  for  the  Crucifixion,  and,  if  they  do  not 
prove  a  real  resurrection,  do  they  prove  anything 
at  all  about  Christ  ?  Certain  facts  are  important : 
the  empty  tomb,  the  definite  date  never  varied 
from,  as  well  as  the  personality  involved — no 
ordinary  man  whose  resuscitation  to  a  normal 
human  life  might  be  rejected,  as  Huxley  would 
have  rejected  that  of  the  hypothetical  ordinary 
man' — and  the  vast  change  effected  in  the  apostles' 
characters  and  methods  of  action.  We  may  here 
consider  the  main  modern  explanations. 

(1)  Visions,  subjective  or  objective,  or  tele- 
pathic impressions  are  really  inadequate  to  ac- 
covuit  for  the  story.  No  such  experiences  have 
ever  produced  such  a  result,  and  they  could  not 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  Resurrection  or 
of  the  empty  tomb,  or  have  so  changed  the  dis- 
ciples. A  phantom  would  only  have  made  them 
afraid  (Lk  24^'-).  The  disciples  already  knew  of 
the  existence  of  Christ's  spirit,  for  this  was  the 
common  Jewish  belief,  and  as  Jews  they  also 
looked  forward  to  a  future  resurrection.  How 
then  could  such  alleged  communications  from  such 
a  spirit  have  so  altered  them  or  originated  such  a 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  with  the  definite  mean- 
ing wliich  the  word  had  to  any  Jew?  If  it  be  said 
that  it  was  precisely  this  Jewish  belief  in  a  future 
resurrection  that  made  the  disciples  Imagine  that 
their  experience  of  a  phantasm  was  really  that  of 
a  Risen  Christ,  this  is  in  effect  to  make  them  the 
most  credulous  and  vmtrustworthy  of  men — which 
no  one  really  believes  of  them. 

(2)  Equally  inadequate  is  the  theory  which 
would  derive  the  story  from  myths  and  cults  of 
slain  and  risen  gods.     It  is  claiming  too  mucli  to 

1  For  ar{juments  a  sUentioBee  A.  C.  Headlani,  TheMirac/es 
of  the  NT,  p.  277  f.  :  and,  regarding  the  genealogies,  J.  Mofi'att, 
Introd.  to  the  Literatvre  of  the  NT,  Edinburgh,  1»11,  p.  250  f. 
-See  J.  A.   MacCiilloch,  in  Reliction  and  Mndera  Thought, 
130fl.  ;  0.  Clemen,  Primitive  Christianity,  Eng.  tr.,  Edin- 
iUlvh,  1912,  p.  2SS  ff. 
»  T.  H.  Huiley,  Hume,  London,  1879,  p.  137. 
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assert  that  the  apostles  were  influenceil  by  these, 
supposing  they  knew  of  them,  which  is  unlikely. 
Was  there  anywhere  a  myth  of  a  god  who  had 
died  and  risen  again  on  cartli  ?  The  revival  even  of 
Osiris  took  place  in  the  Other-world.  No  such 
myth  had  ever  been  applied  to  the  history  of  any 
man,  as  the  theory  supposes  it  to  have  been  to  that 
of  Jesus.  Such  myths  were  sensuous,  and  had 
sprung  out  of  nature-cults.  How  could  they 
originate  a  whole  new  world  of  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual ideas?  The  theory  produces  the  greater  out 
of  the  less  with  a  \'engeance,  and  sets  aside  every 
shred  of  historical  evidence,  while  it  has  never 
explained  why  Cliristianity  supplanted  such  myths 
and  cults  as  it  is  alleged  to  have  sprung  from.' 

On  neither  theory  is  the  Resurrection  or  its  vast 
results  explainable,  and  eacli  postulates  a  miracle 
as  great  as  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  itself. 
The  change  involved  in  the  Resurrection  is  beyond 
our  ken  ;  yet  there  was  a  change,  not  merely  the 
resuscitation  of  a  dead  body.  We  know  too  little 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  assert  that  such  a 
change  is  impossible,  or  that  there  is  no  law  of 
resurrection  of  whose  working  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion is  the  first  instance.  The  new  theories  of  matter 
seem  to  make  the  change  conceivable,  if  the  '  basis ' 
of  matter  is  to  be  found  in  a  strain  in  the  ether 
giving  rise  to  the  electrons  of  which  the  atom  is 
composed.  Ether  is  described  as  sub-material, 
while  electrons  might  conceivably  be  resolved  into 
ether  again.  Matter  would  thus  be  destroyed. - 
Others  regard  matter  as  a  complex  of  energies.* 
If  these  theories  be  true,  might  not  Christ's  body 
be  resolvable  without  corruption  into  the  ultimate 
constituents  of  matter  and  then  re-formed  as  a 
new  etherial  body,  since  ether  is  sub-material, 
the  indwelling  spirit  moulding  it  as  if  it  were  a 
material  body,  yet  not  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  such  a  body  ?  At  all  events  these  new  theories 
lessen  the  dilnculties  in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
Resurrection. 

(o)  The  Ascension  was  probably  a  final  vanishing 
(Lk  24")  from  the  sight  of  the  apostles,  interpreted 
conventionally  and  symbolically  as  ascension,  and, 
as  far  as  the  vision  of  angels  is  concerned,  objec- 
tively. Heaven  being  regarded  as  a  place  above, 
this  was  inevitable,  and  was  in  keeping  \\  itii  the 
symbolism  of  up  and  down,  high  and  low.  Christ 
vanished  out  of  space  conditions  into  a  higher 
state,  and  this  is  the  essential  truth  behind  the 
descriptions,  while  it  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
Resurrection. 

8.  Miracle  in  the  Apostolic  Age. — The  miracu- 
lous powers  included  in  the  apostolic  commission 
may  have  received  additions  —  e.g.,  raising  the 
dead  (Mt  10')— while  some  are  allegorical  (Lk  10"). 
Mk  16'"-  probably  is  an  addition  mingling  the 
authority  with  the  record  in  Acts  and  this  passage 
in  Luke.  Certain  it  is  that  some  miraculous 
power  was  transmitted  to  tlie  apostles  or  made 
accessible  by  their  faith.  In  Acts  we  see  it  at 
work.  Faith  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  of  cure 
is  also  clearly  in  e\'idence,  sometimes  of  a  super- 
stitious kind  (5"  9")  perhaps  resulting  in  cures  by 
auto-suggestion.  St.  Paul  both  appeals  to  these 
powers  of  healing  and  refers  to  them  (Ro  15'*, 
1  Co  12"-  ^'^  Gial  3^).  They  are  regarded  as  cre- 
dentials of  the  apostolic  mission— perhaps  not  a 
sound  theory.  Those  who  believed  because  they 
saw  signs  and  wonders  had  not  the  highest  faith, 

'  Pagan  sceptics  never  tried  to  derive  the  Resurrection  story 
from  their  own  mythology.  See,  further,  J.  A.  MacCulIoch,  in 
Religion  and  the  ijndrrn  fforld,  p.  137  ff. 

2  O.  Lodge,  The  Ether  of  Space,  London,  1909,  pp.  83,  87,  Li/e 
and  Matter,  do.  1905,  pp.  28,  32 f.,  Man  and  the  Universe-, 
p.  172,  Modem  Views  on  Matter,  Oxford,  1903,  p.  13  ;  W.  O.  D. 
Whetham,  The  Recent  Development  of  Physical  Science*, 
Ijondon,  1909,  pp.  36,  244  f.,  266  f.,  280  ff.  ;  T.  G.  Bonney,  The 
Present  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion,  do.  1913,  p.  26  f. 

:■  Whetham,  p.  26.'.  f. 
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unless  the  si<jns  were  accepted  as  tokens  of  divine 
love.  It  is  o\ivious  tliat  St.  Paul  meant  more  than 
mere  faith-healing',  some  actual  miraculous  gift, 
by  his  vapiff^KiTa  ia^iaTU/v  or  ivtpyrifiaTo.  dvi/cLiKuiii 
(I  <^o  1'2").  There  was,  in  some  cases  at  least,  tlie 
influx  of  divine  power  in(o  llio  diseased.  In  the 
case  of  Eutyclius  it  is  doulitful  if  a  miraculous 
return  to  life  is  intended.  In  that  of  Dorcas  it  is 
so,  though  some  unusual  recovery  from  a]ii)arent 
death  may  liave  heen  locally  exaggerated  into  a 
miracle. 

The  account  of  Pentecost  and  its  marvels  de- 
scribes an  incursion  of  the  spiritual  audibly  and 
visibly  into  the  material  world.  Such  an  incur- 
sion would  l>e  ditlicult  to  describe,  but  it  is  no  more 
than  what  mi<;lit  be  expectcil  on  such  an  occasion. 
A  distant  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  phenomenon 
of  light  or  of  a  cold  breeze  accompanying  jjliant- 
asmal  appearances.'  As  to  speaking  with  tongues, 
the  phenomenon  is  perhaps  no  more  than  ecstatic 
utterance,  and  it  is  one  which  is  apt  to  be  degraded. 
The  kindreil  phenomena  of  trance  utterance  and 
inspirational  address  studied  in  our  day  have  little 
value.  Whatever  might  be  the  value  of  the 
tongues  at  Pentecost  or  at  other  times,  St.  Paul 
came  to  have  a  low  opinion  of  the  gift.  The 
effect  of  a  spiritual  invasion  would  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  person  invaded.  The  real  miracle  of 
Pentecost  was  the  power  shown  by  St.  Peter  and 
his  fellows,  and  the  spiritual  results  following. 

The  stories  of  release  by  means  of  an  angel  have 
been  regarded  as  symbolic  accounts  of  connivance 
or  friendly  interposition  interpreted  as  divine  aid. 
Yet,  if  otiier  orders  of  beings  exist,  they  miglit  so 
intervene,  and  might  have  power  over  matter. 
The  real  question  is  one  of  adeciuacy  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  we  find  no  such  intervention  in  the  case 
of  James  (Ac  12-). 

St.  Paul's  experience  on  the  way  to  Daniascus  is  reall.\' 
similar  to  that  of  the  Resurrection  appearances,  tliough  there 
is  more  splendour,  so  that  he  is  blind  for  a  season.  If  these 
appearances  are  accepted,  .St.  Paul's  '  vision  '  at  once  falls  into 
place,  even  if  the  accounts  var.v.  That  he  him-ielf  should 
cause  blindness  is  perhaps  no  more  wonderful  than  that  he 
should  heal.  Did  his  words  cause  a  temporary  auto-suggestion 
of  blindness  to  Elynias?  The  incident  of  the  viper  ('283ff-), 
thonifh  viewed  as  miraculous,  is  not  necessarily  so.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Emotional 
shock  might  account  for  the  deaths,  and  this  would  lend  it- 
self to  a  miraculous  intei-pretation. 

g.  Ecclesiastical  miracles. — The  question  as  to 
the  time  when  miracles  ceased,  if  at  all,  used  to  be 
much  debated.  Some  supposed  that  they  con- 
tinued down  to  the  .3rd,  4th,  or  .'itli  cent.  ;  others, 
like  Middleton.  made  them  end  with  the  age  of 
the  apostles  and  characterized  all  later  recortls  of 
them  as  stupid  and  untrue.^  The  evidence  alleged 
for  miracles  is  continiious  to  the  present  time  ;  how- 
far  it  is  based  on  fact  is  an  open  question  if 
miracles  are  possible  at  all.  The  miracles  of  some 
individuals  in  the  early  Church  are  far  more 
amazing  and  numerous  than  those  of  Christ.  They 
were  wrought  not  only  on  the  sick  or  the  dead,  but 
on  nature.  Miracles  of  the  last  class  are  of  a  most 
stupendous  character,  incredible  on  the  face  of  them 
and  quite  beyond  all  adequacy  to  the  occasion.  The 
age  was  doubtless  one  of  considerable  credulity, 
wnen  miracles  had  to  be  forthcoming  to  rival  those 
of  paganism,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
believed,  tliough  attributing  them  to  demons. 
Many  accounts  of  miracles  are  too  rhetorical  to  be 
taken  .seriously — c.tf.,  the  ISi^nedictine  editors  of 
Chrysostora's  account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Baby  las 
say  that  it  is  rhetorical  and  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  truth.  ^     In  some  cases,  again,  natural 

iCf.  Myers,  li.  128,  323,  BIS,  638;  E.  Ourney,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  F.  "Podmore.  Phantasms  of  the  Livino,  London,  1886,  i. 
h:>(),  and  poHnim;  Carrini^ton,  p.  :;06. 

•  0.  Middleton,  '  Free  En<|uiry  into  the  .Miraculous  Powers 
which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Ohurch,' 
HiMcttaneous  (I'orA's'-,  Jx>ndon,  1755. 

'  Opera,  Paris,  1718-38,  iL  630  (  =  />(?!.  627  f.). 


or  |)erhaps  supernormal  events  have  been  inter- 
preted miraculously.  Many  are  wrouglit  to  .sup- 
port siime  doctrine  or  pi'actice  not  always  nf  the 
essence  of  Christianity — e.ij.,  the  use  of  relics,  nt 
bottom  a  species  of  fetishism.  Some  concern  the 
Kucharist,  Imt  many  of  these  are  magical  rather 
than  miraculous. 

Some  miracles  copy  those  of  the  Bible.  Others  are  such  as 
are  found  in  ethnic  sources — e,ff.,  changing  the  course  of  a 
river,  drying  up  a  lake,  causing  a  staff  to  become  a  tree,  i 

The  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  possessed  is 
referred  to  from  the  time  of  Justin  -  onwards. 
The  e\  idence  for  many  of  these  miracles  is  of  a 
very  slender  kind  ;  credulity  accepted  them,  .some- 
times pious  fraud  suggested  them  ;  but  their  possi- 
bUity  need  not  be  denied.  Gifts  of  healing  may 
have  existed  with  certain  persons  who  had  faith 
to  use  spiritual  ]power  or  to  aid  the  faith  of  others. 
In  '  an  age  of  sjjiritual  exaltation  and  spaciousness, 
of  enlarged  cou'-ciousness  and  deepened  faith  and 
more  buoyant  hope'^  such  miracles  might  be  ex- 
pected. On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are  few  instances 
of  such  cures  as  our  Lord  performed.  Most  are 
MTOught  in  coi.nexion  with  relics  or  the  Eucharist. 
That  cures  should  thus  occur  need  not  be  doubted. 
Where  the  power  of  these  was  believed  in  or  the 
patient's  faith  was  strong,  suggestion  might  heal, 
even  if  there  was  no  power  to  heal  in  these  media 
themselves.^  There  may  also  have  been  an  influx  of 
power  from  another  sphere,  as  a  reward  of  faith  or 
an  answer  to  prayer,  and  this  would  be  a  miracu- 
lous cure  (§  12).  So  in  the  case  of  exorcism,  while, 
here  again,  the  use  of  relicsor  the  Eucharistis  found 
quite  as  mucli  as  prayer,  it  need  not  be  doubted 
that  the  patient  might  respond  to  the  treatment, 
which  was  really  a  form  of  suggestion.  Indeed, 
where  the  resources  of  a  spiritual  religion  were 
called  upon,  why  should  not  these  have  brought 
calm  and  order  to  the  disturbed  mind  ?  (see  §  7  (/i)). 
There  is,  however,  no  such  evidence  for  ones  as 
exists  for  Christ's  healing  method.  Patients  con- 
tinued to  be  afflicted  at  intervals  in  many  cases. 
Exorcism  tended  to  become  a  business,  and  the 
'  cure '  was  often  of  a  very  drastic  kind.* 

The  most  circumstantial  accounts  of  raising  the 
dead  come  from  St.  Augustine.'  These  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  shrine  or  relics  of  .St.  Stephen. 
The  evidence  is  perhaps  no  more  than  hearsay,  and 
there  is  no  real  proof  that  the  persons  were  really 
dead.  Elsewhere  Augustine  describes  what  was 
really  a  case  of  trance  as  the  return  from  death. 

10.  Mediaeval  miracles.  —  Puring  the  Middle 
Ages  nothing  seemed  too  incredildc  to  be  related 
or  believed.  Every  saint  was  expected  to  work 
miracles,  and  miracles  freely  adorned  tbe  popular 
Lives  of  the  saints.  It  was  said  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer  that  it  was  a  miracle  w  hen  he  performed 
no  miracle.  Any  saint  in  whom  a  particular 
district,  monastery,  or  church  was  interested  \yas 
.opt  to  have  many  miracles  attributed  to  him. 
'Vhe  people  seemed  incapalde  of  being  content  with 
his  spiritual  victories;  these  had  to  take  material 
form,  to  be  sj-mbolized  as  inii-a(des.  As  in  the 
earlier  period,  many  miracles  were  alleged  in 
support  of  particular  doctrines  or  practices— the 
cult  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  of  relics,  the 
Eucharist,  the  use  of  images.  Protests  were  made 
from   time  to  time  by  theologi.ins,  but  in  vain.' 

1  Some  of  these  ore  accepted  by  J.  11.  Newman,  Two  Estays 
on  Biblicnl  ami  on  Kedes.  ilirackt-,  Ix)n<lon,  1870. 

^  Apol.  ii.  0,  Vial.  30,  Sii. 

s  W.  F.  L'obh,  Spiritual  Hfatinfi,  p.  -(5. 

4  The  right  reception  of  tbe  Eucbnrist  might  have  effect  in 
ill-health.    Cf.  the  words,  '  preserve  tluj  hiidy  and  soul.' 

»  J.;Binghaui,  Origines  Ecdesianlicft,  London,  1821-20,  i.  284, 
iii.  182,  v.  33.";. 

»  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8.  Prayer  was  also  used,  but  the  relicsare 
mainly  in  cviiUrice. 

7  See  passages  in  J.  A.  \V.  Neander,  O'e'ncrat  History  qf  the 
Christian  Reliition  ami  Church,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1861-68,  vii. 
433  f. 
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The  folk  expected  miracles,  and  miracles  were 
freely  provided  for  them.  Many  of  the  miracle 
stories  are  repeated  in  countless  Lives  of  saints ; 
one  biographer  plagiarized  freely  from  another, 
and  later  Lives  are  often  more  full  of  udracles  than 
the  earlier  Lives  of  the  same  saint.  Biblical 
miracles  were  freely  imitated ;  only  in  any  given 
case  they  were  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  Other 
mii-acles  belong  to  a  floating  tradition,  and  repeat 
those  already  found  in  ethnic  sources  or  in  classical 
writings.  Some  are  versions  of  folk-tale  incidents. 
Frequently  the  quite  ordinary  or  the  particular 
gifts  of  a  saint  were  exaggerated  into  miracles. 
Others  can  he  traced  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
Christian  artistic  motifs— e.g.,  the  stories  of  saints 
carrying  their  heads  in  their  hands  can  he  traced 
to  pictures  where  they  were  thus  represented  to 
symbolize  tlieir  death  by  decapitation— or  to  the 
visions  or  hallucmations  of  hysterical  devotees, 
though  these  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  highest 
state  of  ecstasy,  in  which  reason  played  no  part. 
All  these  miracles  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : 
(a)  miracles  wrought' on  nature,  often  of  a  most 
extravagant  type— arresting  the  sun's  course,  hang- 
ing a  cloak  on  a  sunbeam  ;  (6)  miracles  -nTought 
by  or  upon  inanimate  objects— the  numerous  mov- 
ing, talking,  smUing  images,  already  met  with  in 
paganism,  or  the  opening  of  locked  doors  at  the 
touch  of  a  saint's  finger  ;  (c)  miracles  occurring  to 
a  saXnt—c.g.,  light  streaming  from  his  fingers,  talk- 
ing at  birth,  canying  fire,  bilocation,  le^dtation  ; 
and  [d)  miracles  of  healing,  exorcism,  and  raising 
the  dead. 

The  practice  of  incubation  passed  over  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  was  mainly  associated  with  St.  Cosmas  and  St. 
Damiau,  but  the  cures  were  often  of  a  prolonged  character. 
The  methods  were  much  the  same  as  in  pagan  temples,  iKittafw 
mvtandis.l  As  to  healing  miracles  in  general,  what  has 
already  been  said  of  these  applies  here  also  (cf.  also  §  tz).- 

Possibly  some  miracles  were  actual  instances  of 
supernormal  phenomena  of' the  x  region,  so  long 
scoffed  at,  hut  now  more  or  less  investigated  by 
science.  There  are  incidents  corresponding  to 
cases  of  hypnotism,  telepathy,  clairvoyance  and 
clairaudience,  telekinesis— the  movement  of  objects 
without  being  touched — appearances  of  phantasms 
of  the  living  or  dying  (perhaps  that  which  underlies 
cases  of  bilocation),  and  the  occasional  superiority 
of  the  senses  to  outward  efl'ects  (carrying  lire).  Of 
these  as  well  as  of  levitation  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant tradition  through  the  ages,  and  in  the  mass 
of  alleged  occurrences  there  may  have  been  some 
genuine  instances.  Such  phenomena  are  not 
necessarily  miraculous  or  even  evidence  of  saintli- 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  mind  can  communi- 
cate with  mind,  communications  from  another 
sphere  may  be  made  to  minds  on  this  earth,  and 
these  would  ha\-e  a  miraculous  quality— ci/.,  the 
voices  and  visions  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  or  those  which 
prefaced  the  healint'  of  Dorothy  Kerin.^  The 
communication  may  be  coloured  by  the  preconcep- 
tions of  tlie  percipient — a  divine  message  may 
appear  as  a  voice  or  vision  of  Virgin  or  saint,  or  a 
case  of  real  spiritual  healing  may  he  associated 
with  belief  in  a  relic.  Divine  power  might  also  be 
manifested  fi'om  time  to  time  through  the  super- 
normal phenomena  referred  to,  making  them 
miraculous.  There  should,  in  fact,  be  no  cleavage 
between  normal  and  supernormal  and  supernatural 
in  our  appreciation  of  the  divine  working. 

II.  Modern  miracles.— These  are  mainly  con- 
und  Dmnian,    Leipzig,    1907 ;   M. 


1  L.    Deubner,    Eomnas 
Hamilton,  p.  109  f. 

"  for  these  groups  of  miracles  see  AS ;  J.  J.  von  Gorres,  Uie 
c]iri.itliche  Hj/.itlk,  Regensburg,  1836-42;  Gregory  o(  Tours,  de 
Miracvlis;  A,  Butler,  Lives  ui  tlie  Fathers,  MarUjrs,  and  other 
PriMi-pal  Saints,  Dublin,  1833-36;  S.  Baring-Gould,  Lives  of 
the  Saints'',  London,  1897-98;  cf.  W.  R.  Inge,  CTmsdaji 
Mysticism-,  do.,  1912,  pp.  143f.,  264;  J.  A.  MacCuUoch, 
'  Saintly  Miracles,'  Ejri>T  xix.  [1908]  403  ff. 

3  On  this  see  E.  L.  Ash,  Faith  and  Sugijestion,  London,  1912. 


nected  with  healing,  though  supernormal  pheno- 
mena in  connexion  with  spiritualism  have  been 
claimed  as  miraculous.'  Typical  cases  are  as- 
sociated with  shrines  and  rehcs— e..7.,  the  cures  at 
the  t07nb  of  the  Abb6  Paris  or  by  tlie  Holy  Thorn 
related  by  Pascal  =— or  are  accomplished  by  various 
personages  representing  every  form  of  Christianity, 
or  by  mind-cures,  faith-healing  [q.v. ),  and  Christian 
Science  (q.v.). 

The  cures  at  Lourdcs  (9.".)  are  associated  with  the  vision  of 
the  Virgin  seen  bv  Bernadette  Soubirous  in  1868,  though  nothing 
was  said  to  her  about  these.  The  number  of  pilgrims  amounts 
to  some  600,000  yearly,  but  no  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  cures 
are  regarded  as  '  miraculous.'  Some  vouched  for  are  of  an 
almost  instantaneous  nature.^  Christian  Science  is  associated 
with  a  theory  of  the  unreality  of  matter  and  of  pain.  Disease  is 
the  result  of  false  thinking.  The  Divine  Spirit  heals  by  casting 
out  *  mortal-mind.'  ■* 

All  these  various  methods  of  healing  are  traced 
to  the  spiritual  value  and  truth  of  the  creed  or 
theory  or  practice  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Yet  some  of  them  flatly  contradict  each  other. 
They  are  rather  means  by  which  a  cure  is  mediated, 
quite  apart  from  their  truth  or  value.  A  key  to 
the  problem  is  perhaps  found  in  'spontaneous 
cures'  occurring  in  medical  practice,  which  may 
be  traced  to  su<;gestion.  This  is  probably  the 
main  factor  behind  the  cures  efl'ected  by  these 
various  methods.  It  is  the  power  of  the  uncon- 
scious as  well  as  of  the  conscious  self  over  the 
body,  when  once  an  idea  has  been  accepted.^ 
Existing  beliefs  are  strengthened ;  new  hopes  are 
initiated  ;  fears  and  inhibitions  are  removed ;  and 
the  physical  processes  by  which  pathological  con- 
ditions are  removed  begin  to  be  atlected.  Thus  in 
all  the  various  methods  '  the  diilorences  are  sub- 
jective rather  than  objective,  differences  in  the 
mind  of  the  sufferers,  rather  than  in  any  scientific 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  healing  agency.'" 
Susceptibility  to  suggestion  may  vary,  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  may  be  evil  as 
well  as  healthful  suggestions.  But  that  it  is  a  real 
psychic  process  is  undoubted.'  The  suggestion 
may  come  from  belief  in  a  relic,  a  saint,  or  from 
the  '  mystic  theism '  of  Christian  Science.  The 
main  fact  is  that  it  often  works,  even  if  the  cures 
are  seldom  instantaneous,  though  they  may  occur 
in  a  quicker  manner  than  in  ordinary  physical 
therapeutics.  We  are  still  left  to  imiuire,  how- 
ever, whether  any  other  exterior  force  works  in 
connexion  with  the  vital  healing  force  inherent  in 
the  organism,  and  set  in  motion  by  suggestion. 
If  so,  we  should  be  in  presence  of  the  miraculous. 
This  possibility  must  now  be  considered. 

12.  Mental  and  spiritual  healing  in  relation  to 
Christ's  miracles  of  healing.— Psychic  forces  afl'ect 
the  body  in  normal  life,  and  of  these  suggestion  is 
one.  But  is  there  also  at  times,  with  the  healing 
suggestion  or  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  an  influx  of 
exterior,  divine,  spiritual  power  to  heal  ?  This 
would  correspond  to  the  exaltation  of  mind  by 
spiritual  influences  in  inspiration.  It  would  be  a 
particular  and  outstanding  instance  of  what  we 
find  everywhere,  if  all  life  is  dependent  for  its 
energy  on  some  all■en^  ironing  Life.  It  might  not 
be  regarded  as  miraculous  or  supernatural,  for,  if 
mu-acle  is  part  of  the  process  of  the  universe,  in  a 
sense  it  is  natural.  But  in  so  far  as  the  result 
testifies  clearly  to  processes  outside  our  ken,  to  the 
power  of  a  divine   person   thus  making  Himself 

1  A.  E.  Wallace,  Mirades  and  Modern  Spiritualii-ni ;  sec  §  14. 

-v.  Hume,  'Of  Sliraclcs, '  ^ssnjis  and  Treatises  on  Several 
Subjects,  ii.  131,  ed.  Green  and  Grose,  ii.  88  ;  B.  Pascal,  (Hxivrcs 
completes,  Paris,  1858,  ii.  143. 

3  J.  Jdrgensen,  Lourdes,  London,  1914,  p.  161 1.  ;  A.  T.  Myers 
and  F  W.  H.  Myers,  '  Mind  Cure,  Faith  Cure,  and  the  Miracles 
of  Lourdes,'  Proc.  of  Soc.  /ur  I'si/ch.  Iteseareh,  ix.  [1893]  lCO-210. 

4  M.  B.  G.  Eddv,  Science  and  Health,  lioston,  1902,  passim. 
6  B.  Sidis,  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,  pp.  16,  ISO. 

6  Myers,  i.  213. 

7  It  is  accepted  by  medical  science ;  see  British  Medical 
Journal,  Supplement,  July  15,  1911,  p.  ;ill. 
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kuuwn,  the  runcnt  of  whose  energy  is  entering 
our  life  for  a  particiiliir  jiurpose,  this  is  a  si^'ii,  or 
miriule.  The  siiirit  lias  let  loose  '  lifc-givin<,'  forces 
which  -sweep  l>eiore  them  the  evils  of  sickness  and 
disease.''  There  is  more  than  iiiindcure  ;  faith 
has  tapped  a  divine  sonrcc,  and  it  ha-s  aided  the 
naconscious  mind.  That  tliis  has  never  taken 
place  cannot  be  affirmed,  thon;;h  a  leader  of  the 
movement  for  ajiplyin;,'  the  spiritual  powers  of  the 
Church  to  ilisease^  in  conjunction  with  medical 
treatment  is  still  seeking  for  an  authentic 
instance.  The  appeal  to  spirit  in  one  form  or 
another  has  been  made  in  all  religions  where 
Iiealing  w;;--  practised,  and  doubtless  the  divine 
8i)irit  has  not  confined  His  work  to  any  one  of 
ttiem,  if  thus  He  works  at  all.  But,  wliile  uncer- 
tainty attaches  to  all  mental  therapeutics,  our 
Lord's  healing  methods  were  never  uncertain.  He 
always  set  free  the  healing  i>ower,  tlie  divine 
life  which  healed,  whether  Plis  own  or  acting 
through  Him  as  a  perfect  channel,  unsusce))tible 
to  disease.  This  is  seen  by  His  words,  '  I  will,  be 
thou  clean.'  The  result  was  swift  and  certain 
cure.  Thus  Christ  as  healer  difl'ers  in  degree  and 
kind  from  all  media  of  occasional  cures.  That  He 
cannot  eil'cct  such  cures  where  perfect  faith  exists 
is  not  credible.^ 

13.  Hostile  criticism  of  miracles.— Though  the 
Schoolmen  were  probably  refuting  current  objec- 
tions to  miracles,  no  serious  criticism  appeared 
until  the  17th  cent,  with  Spinoza's  attack.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  the  decrees  of  God.  Miracles 
cannot  ha])i)eu  because  they  violate  the  order  of 
nature,  and  thus  God  would  be  contradicting  Him- 
self, for  nature  is  fixed  and  changeless.  Miracles 
could  tell  us  nothing  of  God,  since  they  surpass  our 
powers  of  comprehension.'' 

Spinoza's  \ievt  is  mechanio-al  and  takes  no  account  of  the 
interaction  of  existing  'laws,'  their  interference  witli  each 
other  without  \  iolating  the  order  of  nature.  This  may  also  he 
true  of  miraculous  action.  The  material  universe  may  be 
suhject  to  the  spiritual  order.  God  may  hruig  in  new-  forces 
from  time  to  time,  or  combine  existing  forces  for  a  definite  end, 
and  His  guidance  exists  through  all.  Moreover,  even  if  miracles 
are  incomprehensible,  they  do  tell  us  certain  definite  things 
about  God,  as  Christ's  miracles  did.  Spinoza's  pantheistic 
doctrine  of  God  deprived  God  of  all  real  freedom. 

"The  Deists  opposed  miracles  on  the  ground  of  a 
fixed  order  of^  nature.  God,  having  made  the 
world,  never  interfered  with  it,  and  to  assert 
miracle  was  a  kind  of  treason  to  Him.  Hence  the 
Gospel  miracles  were  explained  away  or  allegor- 
ized. Miracle  was  a  po.ssibility,  but  it  never 
occurred.  This  also  was  tlie  position  of  llai-id 
Hume,  whose  argument,  aimed  at  Komaii  Catholic 
miracles  primarily,  was  regarded  by  him  as  invul- 
nerable. Miracle  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  by  a  particular  volition  of  deity,  of  wlmse 
attributes  or  actions,  however,  we  could  know- 
nothing  otherwise  than  from  our  experience  of 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  No  testi- 
mony could  establish  a  miracle,  unless  its  false- 
hooif  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  alleged 
miracle  itself.  The  belief  in  miracles  arises  from 
the  pleasing  sensations  whicli  they  arouse,  and  they 
are  common  adjuncts  of  religious  enthusi.'ism.  A 
miracle  could  never  be  jiroved  so  as  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.'' 

Huxley  criticizes  Hume's  argument  on  the  ground  that 
every  event  is  a  part  of  nature  and  i>roof  to  the  contrary  is 
impossible.  'Calling  our  often  verified  experience  a  law  of 
nature  adds  nothing  to  its  value,'  aince  we  cannot  atlirm  that 
the  experience  will  be  verified  again.  Any  seeming  violation  of 
the  laWB  of  nature  would  be  investigated  by  science,  and  Ma 


I  Cobb,  p.  2'->4. 

•  McConib,  Worcester,  and  Coriat,  Keliiiinn  aiul  MeJiculf.  p.  4. 

'Cf.  the  reniaiksot  I'.  Deamier,  floili/aml  S<iul,)>.  :il&;  .1.  M. 
Hickson,  The  Uealimj  0/  Cltnnt  in  His  Church,  n.d.,  and  J'he 
Healer,  ptusim. 

<  Tradatua  Thn,lij<jico.PoliticuS,  Eng.  tr.,  lyOndon,  1862,  rh.  6. 

^  Op.  cil.  ii.  H.MT.  For  the  sources  of  llume'.s  argument  sec 
J.  H.  Burton,  Ltfeand  CorresponiUnce  qf  D.  Uiiiiie,  Edinburgh, 
IMS,  i.  67. 


existence  would  simply  extend  our  view  of  nature.  Miracle  Is 
conceivable,  and  invol\'es  no  contradiction,  yet  evidence  for  it 
must  be  complete.  1  It  may  be  added  that  Hume's  'experi- 
cnco'  is  such  as  he  only  would  admit.  His  own  criterion  of 
evidence,  even  when  fulfilled,  is  at  once  rejected  by  him,'-  and 
some  of  his  admissions — e.g.,  as  to  the  hyimlhetical  eight  d.ijs* 
darkness — tell  against  his  own  argument.  A  particular  volition 
of  deity  may  reveal  a  world  transcending  ours  without  violating 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  also  volitions  of  deity.  Christ's  signs 
are  part  of  our  experience  of  the  working  of  God.  As  to 
miracles  establishing  a  doctrine,  the  argument  has  little  force 
now.  Miracles  of  healing,  e.g,,  need  not  prove  the  truth  of  the 
system  in  which  they  are  found  (§  ii),  and  it  is  questionable 
w"-hetherany  ethnic  system  was  founded  on  a  miraculous  i):i!,is. 
Christ,  not  His  miracles,  established  Christianity,  but  His 
miracles  are  inherent  in  His  religion  in  a  way  that  those  alleged 
of  ethnic  teachers  are  not. 

German  rationalism,  represented  by  S.  S.  Bei- 
Dutrus,  opposed  miracles  as  impostures  eflected  by 
Christ.  Ji.  E.  0.  Paulus,  however,  regardeil  them 
as  ordinary  or  perhaps  unusual  events  intcri)rete<l 
by  readers  as  miracles — a  thing  which  the  authors 
of  the  Gospels  never  intended,  though  they  some- 
times had  mistaken  ordinary  action  for  miracle. 
D.  F.  Strauss  started,  like  Paulus,  from  the 
Spinozan  principle,  and  regarded  miracles  as 
legendary  accretions— a  halo  of  wonder  placed 
round  Christ's  head  by  the  early  Church,  because 
the  Messiah  bad  been  expected  to  work  miracles. 
Yet,  mythical  as  they  are,  the  miracles  are  symbols 
of  metaphysical  itleas. 

Literarj'  criticism  in  the  persons  of  E.  Renan, 
M.  Arnold,  and  W.  E.  II.  Lccky  set  aside  miracle 
altogether.  '  Miracles  do  not  happen,'  was  Arnold's 
catcnword.  Kenan  maintained  that  Jesus  had  to 
either  renounce  His  mission  or  become  a  tliauma- 
turgist.  Miracles  were  a  violence  done  to  Him  by 
His  age— a  statement  incompatible  «ith  Lk  13'- — 
and  yet  He  believed  in  miracles,  and  had  no  idea 
of  an  order  of  nature.  Arnold,  while  opposed  to 
explaining  miracles  in  detail,  thought  it  a  mistake 
to  rest  Christianity  on  miracle,  for,  when  that  \vas 
j  discredited,  as  he  believed  it  had  been,  Christianity 
I  was  apt  to  go  with  it.  Both  Renan  and  he  ad- 
mitted some  truth  in  the  miracles  of  healing,  but 
Kenan's  description  of  these  comes  short  of  what 
is  said  of  their  thoroughness  and  ease,  and  is,  in 
fact,  grotesque.^  Arnold's  idea  of  '  moral  thera- 
peutics' assumes  that  illness  -was  due  to  sin.  while 
Christ,  as  bringerof  liajtpiness  and  calm,  addressed 
the  moral  cause  of  disease.  Such  a  method  might 
be  used  extensively  in  the  healing  art.'' 

The  assumption  that  illness  was  due  to  sin  is  not  proved,  and 
some  healing  miracles  are  notexplainableby  moraltherapeutics. 
In  any  case  Christ  had  a  power  which  has  not  been  imitated, 
and  the  other  miracles  are  fpiite  as  well  attested  as  those  of 
healing. 

Tlie  literary  pantheism  favoured  by  K.  M  .  Emer- 
son (q.  V. )  saw  miracle  everywhere,  therefore  definite 
miracles  nowhere.  Miracle  as  taught  by  the 
churches  was  a  monster.^  Christ's  miracles  are 
explained  by  saying  that  He  felt  man's  life  and 
doings  to  be  a  miracle— an  insulli<:ieut  account  of 
ffTjyueia."  There  is  some  truth,  however,  in  the 
saying  that  '  to  aim  to  convert  a  man  by  miracles, 
is  a  profanation  of  the  siml.''  Not  dissimilar  is 
CarUjle's  '  natural  supeniaturalism,'  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  such  an  event  as  the  raising  of  one 
from  the  dead  would  violate  no  law,  but  prove  the 
eutrance  of  some  deeiier  law." 

Materialism  rejects  miracle  altogether  and 
refuses  to  investigate  individual  miracles  —  too 
often  the  attitude  of  .science.  Agnosticism,  as 
represented  by  Huxhij,  admitted  the  possibility 
of  miracle,  but,  in  the  event  of  such  '  wonderful 

1  Huxlev  Hume,  p.  129  B. ;  cf.,  tor  further  criticism,  T.  Dc 
Quincey,  '  On  Miracles  as  Subjects  of  Testimony,'  Works,  Edin. 
iMirgh,  HiB2,  vii.  '^-H  I. 

'-'Ct.  ii.  Vii.  131  Willi  p.  4!j.':. 

:<  l'i<  tie  J,'su»,  Waris,  ISflS,  ch.  xvi. 

t  I.iUrature  and  Vogtna,  p.  121HT.  {Works,  I/>ndon,  1908, 

'»'  Works,  Uivereide  od.,  I^ondon,  1308, 1.  1S8;  cf.  ii.  66. 
(1  /),  i   128.  ^  lb.  I.  181. 

"Sartor  Rtmrtue,  bk.  iii.  ch.  b,  Haeai/s,  iv.  87. 
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events '  happening,  would  widen  its  view  of  nature. 
All  that  would  thus  be  shown  would  be  that  all 
experience,  however  long  or  uniform,  is  apt  to  be 
incomplete.  There  would  be  no  necessary  divine 
power  behind  such  a  wonderful  event. 

But,  while  science  miyht  investigate  any  'wonderful  event,' 
has  it  yet  explained  even  an  ordinary  event?  Christianity 
regards  all  events  as  expressions  of  divine  will,  direct  or  in- 
direct, and  such  as  are  miraculous  are  more  striking  evidence 
of  that,  not  just  because  they  arouse  wonder,  but  because  of 
their  appeal  to  what  is  ethical  or  spiritual  in  us.  They  witness 
to  the  supremacy  of  spirit  over  matter  (§  15). 

On  tlie  whole,  the  scientific  attitude  to  miracle 
is  less  hostile  now  than  it  once  was.  Many 
scientific  men  are  also  religious  men,  and  the  new 
vistas  open  to  science  have  made  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe  more  possible. 

14.  The  defence  of  miracles.— The  Apologists 
generally  connected   miracles  with  prophecy,  and 
showed  that  they  fulhlled  predictions  of  such  deeds 
made  long  ago.     They  are  by  no  means  the  sole 
evidence  for  Cliristianity,  though,  as  the  Greek 
Fathers  maintained,  they  might  help  those  who 
through    sin   could  not  see  God   in   His  works. 
Origen  pointed  out  that  Christ's  miracles  were  not 
done  for  show,  like  a  juggler's  wonders,  and  that, 
unlike  a  juggler,  He  demanded  a  new  way  of  life.' 
The  Fathers  commonly  appealed  to  the  miracles 
done  in   their  day,  and  Arnobius  devotes  niuch 
attention  to  miracles  as  proving  Christ's  divinity. 
Augustine  first  gives  a  philosophy  of  the  miracu- 
lous.     God's  wiU   is  the  ultimate   source  of    all 
thirigs,  and  nothing  can  be  contra  naturam  which 
happens  by   God's  will.     Everything  is   natural, 
not  to  us,  but  to  God.     Miracles  are  part  of  an 
established  order.     They  are  not  contra  naturam, 
but  may  be  contrary  to  what  is  known  to  us  of 
nature.^    The   Schoolmen  start  from  this  idea  of 
uniformity,  forestalling  the  ideas  of  science,  but 
not  on  experimental  grounds.     There  is  a  higher 
and  a  lower  order  of  nature,  the  former  at  once 
natural  and  supernatural,  God's  ideal  plan.     In  it 
are  causales  rationes  et  primordiales  of  miracles. 
In  the  actual  order,  known  to  us,  with  its  chain  of 
causes  and   eliects,  miracles  could  not  originate, 
but  these  have  the  capacity  for  higher  powers  being 
inserted  in  them— all  parts  of  God's  original  plan. 
Miracles  are  not  such  to  God,  who  can  interfere 
with   the   ordo   secundarum   causarnm   which    is 
subject    to    Him.       Miracles    are    prceter    hanc 
ordinem — the  order  known  to  us — but  not  contra 
naturam.^     Again,  as  the  cour.se   of  things  can 
be  changed  by  creaturely  power,  so  God's  power 
may  bring  an  event  to  pass  otherwise  than  in  the 
usual  course,  so  that  men  may  know  His  power. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  view  that  there  may  be 
guidance  of  forces  in  nature  to  a  particular  result 
which  may  appear  miraculous  to  us  (§  15).     Later 
the  idea  came  generally  to  be  held  that  miracles 
were  a  real  suspension  or  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  view  attacked  by  Spinoza  and  Hume, 
both  sides  arguing  as  if  all  nature's  'laws'  were 
known  to  them.     Bishop  Butler  wisely  points  out 
that,  while  we   see  nature  carried  on  by  general 
laws,   God's  miraculous  interpositions  may  have 
also  been  by  general  laws  of  wisdom.     Natiue  is 
plastic  to  liim,  and  these  laws  are  unknown  to  us. 
There  may  be  beings  to  whom  the  miraculous  is  as 
natural  as'ordinary  nature  is  to  us.  Butler  was  argu- 
ing against  the  Deists,  but  he  sometimes  forestalls 
Hume's  objections,  as  when  he  says  that  miracles 
should  be  compared  not  with  ordinary  but  ^^ith 
extraordinary  events  in  nature.     With  the  School- 
men  he  tends  to  regard  miracles  as  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  things.     He  again  forestalls  Hume 
when  lie  argues  that  fraudulent  miracles  do  not 

>  c.  Cels.  i.  68 ;  cf.  iii.  22. 

-  c.  Fanslum,  20,  (k  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  7  f.,  de  Gen.  ad  Lit.  vi.  13. 
s  Cf.  Aquinas,  Summa  Theol.  1.  cv.,  cvi.,  Summa  c.  GentUa, 
in.  xcix.  f. 


disprove  those  of  Christianity,  but  he  is  on  less 
sure  ground  when  he  says  that  Christianity  was 
offered  and  received  on  the  ground  of  miracles 
publicly  wrouglit  to  attest  its  truth.  J.  B.  Mozley 
continued  Butler's  position  that  miracles  are 
necessary  to  arevelation,'  butargued,  with  liim,  that 
no  miracle  could  make  us  accept  anything  contrary 
to  moral  or  true  religion.  Tliere  is  order,  cosmos,  in 
nature,  but  the  mechanical  expectation  of  recur- 
rence which  would  keep  out  miraclecannot  be  proved 
true.  Anything  contradictory  to  experience  might 
be  either  some  event  in  accordance  with  an  order 
of  nature  or  a  direct  divine  interposition,  spirit  pre- 
vailing over  matter.  Such  a  miraculous  event,  as 
the  act  of  a  Personal  Being,  would  show  moral  will 
and  intention  and  be  evidence  of  a  higher  world. 
The  order  of  nature  might  be  suspended,  if  there  was 
use  in  suspending  it.  But  the  laws  of  nature  would 
be  suspended,  not  the  laws  of  tlie  universe,  which 
would  be  a  contradiction.  Suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature  is  possible,  and  it  happens — e.g.,  where 
the  laws  of  matter  are  suspended  by  the  laws  of  life. 
If  spirit  be  regarded  as  above  matter  and  capable  of 
moving  it,  miracle  becomes  possible. 

In  opposition  to  German  rationalism  Sckleier- 
macher,  in  his  Dcr  christliche  Glaubc  (Amsterdam, 
1830-31),  maintained  that  nature  admitted  of  new 
elements,  consonant  as  it  was  to  God's  will  and 
work,  even  if  conditioned  by  it.     Nature  may  con- 
tain the  cause  of  the  miracle,  but  it  appears  only 
when  God  calls  it  forth.     Christ  had  a  supernatural 
origin  and,  as  suiless,  was  a  moral  miracle.     Yet 
the  Virgin-birth,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  were 
set  aside  along  with  many  of  the  miracles,  though 
miracle  was  admitted,   since    God   has  complete 
power  over  nature.     Our  belief  in  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  him,  does  not  depend  on  miracles.     Thus, 
though     Schleiermacher    still     opposes     certain 
miracles,  he  oflers  a  constructive  theory  of  miracle. 
Later  A.   Ritschl  refused   to  regard  miracles  as 
contrary  to  natural  law,  and  held  that  they  were 
akin  to  Providential  action.     J.    Kaftan  argues 
from  the  same  side  that  '  laws  of  natvrre '  are  un- 
real,  a  mere  formula  allowing  us   to  grasp  the 
course  of  nature.      Miracle  is  such   an   unusual 
event  as  wUl  awaken  us  in  a  special  manner  to 
God's  living  government  of  the  world.     He  works 
in  all  things,  but  can  use  special  means  to  enable 
faith  to  trace  His  presence.'-    Hermann  Lotze  also 
refuses  to  regard  miracle    as   setting  aside  laws 
of  nature.     The  miracle-working  power,  by  virtue 
of  its  iBternal  connexion  with  the  inner  states  of 
things,  can  alter  these  and  so  modify  the  result  of 
the  laws.     Law  is  thus  turned  to  account.     Even 
if  there  be  mechanical  necessity,  this  change  in  the 
internal  state  of  things  subject  to  it  causes  it  to 
produce  an  external  miraculous  phenomenon.     The 
elements  of  the  universe  are  not  '  selfless  and  void 
points  of  attachment  for  unalterable  forces,'  but 
living  parts  of  the  living  One.     No  law  is  altered 
when  miracle  occurs,  but  the  bearers  of  the  forces 
obedient  to  these  laws  are  altered.     The  condition- 
ing cause  of  miracles  is  in  God  and  nature  both, 
hence  there  is  no  arbitrariness  in  miracles.     Yet 
Lotze  sets  aside  Christ's  miracles,  partly  because 
the  change   in   man's  conceptions  of  nature  has 
made  them  dubious.' 

On  the  whole,  modern  theologj*  tends  to  regard 
the  universe  as  plastic  to  God  and  miracles  as  the 
evidence  of  wUl.  E\cn  man  can  produce  eliects  in 
nature  not  producible  by  nature  itself.  Such  a 
view  is  elaborated  by  H.  Busknell.*    Again,  as  by 

1  Eight  Lectures  on  Miincles.  Miracles,  far  from  being  a 
decisive  proof  of  revelation,  have  now  themselves  to  be  proved ! 

2  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1894, 
ii.  393ef. 

3  Mia-ocosmvs,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1S85,  i.  450 f.,  ii.  478t. 

<  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  London,  18CS.  See  ET^E 
iii.  45**. 
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./.  li.  Illinqwurth,  ilivino  immancnco  is  made  tlie 
Krounrl  of  miriicle.  'I'liere  is  iiiiily  latlicr  than 
uniformitj-  in  nature  ;  it  is  due  to  spirit  wliioli  uses 
matter  for  its  purposes.  The  iiiorul  as])ect  of 
miracles  is  also  emphasized  by  him  and  by  other 
>vriters.  Christ's  uiirat'les  do  not  interfere  with 
law,  but  restore  laws  which  were  broken.  Disease 
is  here  rejiarded  as  due  to  sin.  As  to  the  Resur- 
rection, there  is  no  reason  why  asiidess  soul  should 
not  resume  at  will  a  sinless  body.'  The  siijiremaey 
to  an  e.xtraonlinary  dej;ree  of  spiritual  force  over 
the  mere  material  is  also  emphasized  by  A.  C. 
Headlam  in  his  recent  book  on  niiratles.- 

From  a  spiritualistio  point  of  view  A.  K.  Wallace  argues  for 
miracles  on  the  ground  thai  intelligent  beings,  unperceived  hy 
us,  have  power  over  natter,  pro<iucing  supernormal  phenomena, 
the  occurrence  of  which  has  been  noted  in  all  ages.  By  this 
view  he  claims  that  Christ's  miracles  as  well  as  answer  to  prayer 
find  new  support  =* 

15.  The  question  of  the  miraculous. — Miracles 
are  not  ft)rtuitous  events,  breaking  in  upon  a  fixed 
order  of  nature.  Both  they  and  that  order  are 
evidences  of  divine  will.  The  more  tlie  nature  of 
the  universe  is  revealed  to  us,  the  more  impossible 
is  it  to  believe  that  it  all  merelj'  happened,  tiiat 
there  was  no  guidance  or  control  to  produce  sucli 
a  vast  and  conij>lex  result.  This  impossibility  is 
only  the  more  increased  by  recent  discoveries  in 
science.  If  there  is  an  inlinite  number  of  ultimate 
elements  all  of  precisely  the  same  form,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  all  these  should  have  happened  upon 
the  same  form.  Neither  matter  nor  energy  pos- 
se.sses  the  power  of  automatic  jniidance  and  con- 
trol. Hence  some  form  of  guidance  is  essential, 
some  directing  mind  and  will.  Life  is  outside  the 
categories  of  matter  and  energj-,  yet  it  can  use 
both,  guiding  and  controlling  them  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  which  govern  them.  Such  guidance 
should  not  be  denied  to  a  supreme  ^\ill  and  source 
of  all  life.  But,  if  such  guidance  is  granted,  then 
miracles — particular  instances  of  that  guidance — 
become  possible.  A  fixed  order  of  nature  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  nature  is  self-contained 
and  self-sufficing  or  subject  to  unalterable  mechani- 
cal necessity.  We  do  not  know  all  of  that  order, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  it  is  the  only  possible  order. 
We  cannot  assert  that  a  limit  has  been  set  to 
every  combination  of  matter  and  energy,  to  every 
method  of  guiding  these,  to  evei-y  jiossible  result. 
If  BO,  a  miracle  is  not  a  breach  of  the  order  of 
nature,  which,  modifying  St.  Augustine's  formula 
of  known  and  unknown,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  which  we  do  not  know  everything.  As  to  the 
'  laws  of  the  universe,'  all  that  this  means  is  gover- 
nance of  the  universe  according  to  law.  If  things 
always  happen  in  an  unvarying  sequence,  this  does 
not  exclude  guidance,  nor  does  it  mean  that  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  sequence  has  been  discovered. 
Nor,  if  some  phenomenon  happened  but  once, 
would  it  be  outside  law  or  hajipen  apart  from 
guidance.  Man  can  interfere  with  nature,  utiliz- 
ing its  forces  to  produce  new  results,  without 
breaking  any  single  law  of  nature.  What  man 
can  do  is  possible  for  the  nund  and  will  behind  the 
univer.se.  Law.  again,  if  it  exist  in  the  material, 
must  also  exist  in  the  super-material  universe 
whi<'h  interacts  with  the  former.  By  its  laws  those 
of  the  material  universe  may  be  suspended,  and  in 
so  far  as  any  such  action  is  pur))Osive  and  benefi- 
cent it  reveals  a  law  of  love,  a  universe  governed 
all  through  according  to  law  by  a  i:ompetent  and 
good  will.  A  miracle  would  thus  be  a  beneficent 
and  intelligent  control  and  guidance  of  existing 
forces  in  accordance  with  law  by  a  su]>reme  spirit- 
ual power,  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  find  in 
the  miracles  of  Christ.     They  were  natural  actions 

'  Divine  Immaiunce,  cha.  Iv.  asdv.,  Tlte  Gogpel  itiractet. 

■  The  Miracles  of  the  XT. 

'■'■  XiracUt  and  Muden\  Spiritualitm. 


to  Him,  either  becau.sc  of  what  He  was  or  because 
He  was  in  j)erfect  harmony  with  that  supreme 
spiritual  ])ower. 

It  is  easy  to  hold  a  wrong  idea  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature  or,  rather,  its  unity,  to  adopt  Illing- 
worth's  tliclum.  Theology  has  been  apt  to  insist 
upon  miracle  as  a  sort  of  catastrophic  gap  in  an 
existing  uniformity.  Science  lias  tended  to  forget 
the  ])ossil)ility  or,  rather,  the  fact  of  endless 
variety  in  that  uniformity.  Such  variety  is  only 
the  more  in  evidence  with  the  new  discoveries  of 
science,  which  now  postulates  either  an  energy  as 
the  only  physical  reality  or  a  sub-material  basis  of 
matter  with  a  psychical  signiticance.  But,  apart 
from  that,  how  endless  is  the  diversity  even  in  a 
uniform  nature,  not  even  two  blades  of  grass  pre- 
cisely the  same  !  Nor  is  life  explainable  in  terms 
of  mechanical  uniformity.  It  uses  and  controls 
matter  and  energy,  and  may  exist  apart  from 
them.'  Unity,  with  endless  variety,  is  a  better 
description  of  the  universe  than  mere  mechanical 
uniformity.  In  the  interaction  of  t7lMi,fcrces  of  the 
universe  a  slijdit  increase  of  one  forccwll^f»toduce 
a  difi'erent  result.  And,  if  the  forces,  the  irTWr- 
action,  the  result,  are  guided  and  controlled,  this 
would  not  detract  from,  but  only  augment,  the 
theory  of  science  that  this  is  an  orderly  universe. 
Such  guidance  and  control  are  not  occasional  but 
continuous,  for  a  true  theology  can  never  postulate 
a  God  outside  the  universe,  interfering  with  it  on 
occasion.  He  alwaysdoes  what  is  best  for  it,  and  all 
that  the  universe  contains — not  merely  its  physical 
contents — is  utilized  for  definite  ends.  Thus,  if  a 
slight  increase  of  one  force  in  any  combination  of 
forces — a  re-arrangement  of  forces — will  produce 
a  different  result  from  what  is  generally  jirodnced, 
miracle  becomes  jiossible.  The  result  would  show 
more  definitely  will  and  beneficence  in  the  guiding 
process.  Science  might  investigate  this  result, 
might  even  conceivably  reproduce  it.  Could  it 
explain  the  process?  Could  it  tell  how  Christ 
could  do  such  things  in  a  pre-scientific  age  ?  There 
must  have  been  some  influence  working  with  Him 
or  in  Him  to  produce  such  purposive,  intelligent 
results.  Science  might  create  life,  say,  out  of 
certain  chemical  combinations  of  deaa  matter. 
But  could  it  explain  why  precisely  that  combina- 
tion, that  anangement  of  forces  or  conditions, 
produced  life  ?  There  would  not  be  an  act  of 
creation,  but  the  setting  in  motion  of  certain 
forces  already  possessing  the  potency  of  life. 
Why  or  how  they  possessed  this  would  remain  un- 
explained. 

As  there  are  physical  so  there  are  moral  and 
spiritual  facts,  not  exjilainable  in  terms  of  the 
former,  though  they  interpenetrate.  Miracles,  as 
such,  are  not  isolated  physical  phenomena  or 
prodigies.  They  are  not  imrelated  to  any  moral 
or  spiritual  sequence.  They  have  a  moral  and 
spiritual  purjiose,  a  clear  relation  to  surrounding 
circumstances.  Unlike  the  vast  majority  of  ethnic 
miracles,  Christ's  miracles  have  that  moral  and 
spiritual  quality  which  differentiates  them  from 
pnysical  prodigies.  They  are  distinct  revelations 
of  (^.od  or  of  God's  nature  in  relation  to  the  universe 
and  man.  As  in  a  less  degree  in  all  His  miracles, 
.so  in  a  higher  decree  in  the  Resurrection,  there  is 
a  union  of  phy.sical  and  .spiritual,  such  as  is  seen 
also  wherever  mind  and  life  control  matter  and 
energy.  Matter  is  here  completely  controlled, 
spiritualized,  and  such  an  event  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined  or  invented.  All  miracles 
imagined  or  invented  would  have  been  little  el.se 
than  wonders.  l!ut  Christ's  miracles,  with  their 
sjiiritual  and  moral  quality,  are  continuous  with  the 

1  O.  Lodge,  Life  and  Matirr.  )).  133ff. ;  .1.  S.  Ilaldane,  Mech- 
anism, Life,  and  Perxonatit]!  London,  1!)1.1.  p.  60;  cf.  H. 
BerffsOD,  Creatine  Evolution,  Eng.  tr.,  do.,  1011,  p.  \'i. 
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system  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  So  again  many 
alleged  supernormal  phenomena  are  not  miracles  ; 
they  do  not  show  a  direct  moral,  purposive  action 
on  the  part  of  a  divine  power,  but  reveal  unsus- 
pected and  unexplained  human  powers.  If  God 
directs  the  whole  universe,  miracles  are  in  no 
sense  a  rectifying  of  His  o\vn  mistakes.  They  are 
instances  of  the  overcoming  of  evil  and  disorder 
in  a  universe  where  these  exist  and  where  evil 
may  have  been  necessary  to  the  world-process,  a 
stage  on  the  way  to  perfection.  Yet  that  perfec- 
tion is  being  brought  about,  and  miracles  are  an 
instance  of  this,  since  they  clearly  show  God's 
purpose,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  the  more 
quietly-working  process.  They  show,  as  Lotze 
says,  that  God  is  so  related  to  matter  that  it  can- 
not resist  Him  at  all.  So  Christ's  healing  miracles 
show  that  spirit  and  will  are  superior  to  the  causes 
which  produce  disease.  Thus  in  no  sense  is  miracle 
contra  natxiram ;  rather  is  it  an  expression  of 
divine  action  in  ways  which  may  contradict  our 
ordinary  experience,  i.e.  our  real  ignorance  of  the 
universe. 

The  unchanging  nature  of  radium  might  have  been  regarded 
as  an  unalterable  law ;  yet  the  lapse  of  time  (it  takes  2500 
years  for  an  atom  of  radium  to  change)  would  show  that  this 
was  a  mistaken  yiew,  a  parable  ol  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  universe. 

The  divine  will,  acting  normally  in  certain  ways, 
may  act  in  different  ways,  perhaps  in  our  limited 
view  contrary  to  these.  One  set  of  laws  is  put 
aside  for  the  moment,  just  as  man  can  transcend 
the  physical  order  by  his  will.  Yet  order  is  not 
interrupted,  for  the  whole  order  of  nature — all  that 
happens — is  just  the  divine  will  to  which,  e.17.,  a 
swut  '  muaculous '  process  of  healing  may  be  as 
natural  as  a  slower  process,  or  the  turning  of  water 
to  wine  as  natural  as  the  slower  growth  of  the 
vine.  In  either  case  there  is  a  quickening  of  a 
natural  process,  and  yet  to  God  that  quickening 
may  be  perfectly  normal.  Does  this  take  away 
the  miraculous  from  what  we  call  '  miracle '  ?  In 
a  sense  it  does,  for  we  tend  to  draw  too  straight  a 
line  between  natural  and  supernatural.  All  events, 
inasmuch  as  they  express  the  divine  will,  are 
natural,  yet  they  are  supernatural  in  so  far  as  they 
all  end  for  us  in  mystery.  What  constitutes  a 
miracle  is  its  quality,  its  instant  suggestion  of 
divine  power  and  goodness.  Man's  spiritual  vision 
is  clouded,  and  he  does  not  always  see  these  in 
the  ordinary  event,  nor  is  that  always  the  fullest 
revelation  of  God.  All  things  speak  of  God,  but 
some  speak  more  clearly.  Yet  these  are  by  no 
means  abnormal  j  they  do  not  occur  on  inadequate 
occasions,  nor  do  they  contradict  the  fundamental 
laws  of  experience.  The  reign  of  law  is  not  set 
aside,  for  the  ways  in  which  miracle  is  brought 
about  are  still  in  accordance  with  law,  even  if  the 
miracle  happen  but  once. 

Certain  persons,  for  no  very  obvious  reason, 
seem  to  possess  supernormal  powers,  or  these  are 
manifested  through  them ;  others  have  genius ; 
others,  men  of  God,  have  spiritual  gifts.  What 
powers  may  not  be  open  to  one  like  Christ,  in 
whom  divine  power  existed  and  whose  sinless  \vill 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  God's  ?  He  claimed 
to  possess  divine  power,  and  He  said  that  He  came 
to  do  the  Father's  wall.  Things  were  therefore 
natural  to  Him  which  might  have  been  imnatural 
to  another.  Yet  His  miiacles  were  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  moral  miracle  of  His  sinless  personality, 
and  therefore  in  harmony  mth  it.  Divine  power 
and  goodness  overflowed,  as  it  were,  from  Him 
upon  nature  and  man.  His  miracles  are  perfect 
examples  of  the  control  of  the  material  by  the 
spiritual,  and  they  prove  that  all  force,  all  guid- 
ance, are  in  the  last  resort  spiritual.  Yet  the  real 
reason  for  following  Him  was  Himself,  not  His 
signs.  The  power  by  which  He  wrought  these 
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was  in  Him  because  of  what  He  was.  It  might  be 
open  to  all  who  live  upon  the  same  plane,  as  He 
pointed  out. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  is  no  evidence  in 
Christ's  miracles  of  the  lawless  breaking  of  a  '  law 
of  nature.'  Kather  is  it  as  if  existing  forces  were 
being  directly  influenced,  whether  neutralized  or 
quickened,  or  as  if  a  new  force  was  working  witii 
a  natural  force  to  produce  a  result  diflerent  from 
what  the  latter  could  produce.  In  the  case  of 
healing  disease  a  slow  process  gives  place  to  a 
swifter  process.  So  in  the  calming  of  the  sea  a 
natural  process  is  heightened.  In  either  case  there 
is  the  power  of  will.  When  walking  on  the  sea, 
Christ  must  have  exerted  a  power  which  witnessed 
to  some  law  quite  as  much  as  the  law  which  for 
the  moment  it  displaced.  When  water  was 
changed  into  wine,  was  this  more  marvellous  for 
Christ  than  the  transmutation  of  one  element  into 
another  as  proved  possible  by  science  ? 

In  the  case  of  feeding  the  multitudes  analogy  is  more  difficult 
to  find.  Were  bodily  needs  forgotten  throu^'h  a  miraculous 
mental  exaltation,  so  that  a  sacramental  partaking  of  a  small 
portion  of  food  sufficed?  This  does  not  account  for  the  frag- 
ments that  remained.  We  cannot  trace  the  method,  but  our 
limited  vision  need  not  detract  from  its  miraculous  aspect. 
Those  most  concerned  believed  that  a  miracle  had  occurred, 
unless  the  texts  are  wholly  fictitious. 

In  Christ  it  is  not  a  question  of  divinity  break- 
ing through  a  humanity  in  acts  which  are  super- 
human, but  of  a  constant  superiority  to  humanity 
in  one  who  is  its  perfect  type.  It  is  therefore  no 
stranger  that  His  actions  should  be  more  wonder- 
ful than  those  of  other  men  than  that  His  teaching 
or  His  sinless  life  should  surpass  theirs. 

Apart  from  the  general  control  or  guidance  of 
the  universe,  divine  will  may  work  through  normal 
or  supernormal  actions,  or  may  act  directly  in 
specific  cases,  for  what  are  to  us  miraculous  pur- 
poses. Speaking  is  a  normal  action,  but  where  a 
man  speaks  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  there 
is  inspiration.  Healing  by  suggestion  is  super- 
normal, but,  if  the  suggestion  is  aided  by  spiritual 
influences,  there  is  a  miraculous  cure.  Again,  aa 
in  some  of  Christ's  miracles,  we  trace  more  direct 
action  upon  material  things.  Such  action  may  be 
regarded  as  supernatural  because  mysterious  ;  yet 
to  God  it  is  natural.  All  action,  human  or  divine, 
is  part  of  an  ascending  series  ;  we  cannot  say  where 
the  natural  ends  and  the  supernatural  begins ; 
what  we  can  assert  is  that  Christ's  contidence  in 
His  power  or  in  God's  power  working  through  Him 
never  faltered.  He  intimates  that,  if  men  had 
faith  enough,  they  could  do  even  greater  works. 
Have  we  yet  sounded  'the  abysmal  depths  of 
personality,'  or  used  to  the  full  the  power  of  the 
divine  spirit  working  with  us  ? 

16.  Prayer. — The  relation  of  miracle  t(D  prayer 
may  be  briefly  touched  on.  If  miracle  is  a  special 
instance  of  divine  control,  then  answer  to  prayer 
has  a  miraculous  aspect.  Human  mind  and  will 
can  control  existing  physical  forces  or  overcome 
the  laws  which  govern  them.  There  is  readjust- 
ment without  catastrophe.  To  every  single  fact 
there  are  countless  antecedents,  and  a  little  of  less 
or  more  will  produce  a  new  result,  as  is  seen,  e.g., 
by  the  diflerent  chemical  products  obtainable  by 
even  the  slightest  increase  in  the  number  of  similar 
atoms  combining  with  others  to  produce  these. 
Man  himself  can  produce  new  eifects  m  the  physical 
world.  JIust  we  deny  this  power  to  God  ?  He 
can  surely  guide,  deflect,  or  neutralize  one  force 
by  another,  or  act  directly  upon  matter  and  energy 
so  that  a  new  result  will  follow,  subject,  of  course, 
to  every  limitation  of  reason  and  order.  How 
little  exercise  of  power  on  God's  part  would  be 
necessary  to  cause  rain  in  answer  to  prayer  ! 
Since  man  and  man's  actions  and  thoughts,  hence 
also  his  prayers,  are  a  part  of  the  forces  of  the 
universe,  when  we  do  not  pray,  the  result,  even  in 
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the  physical  world,  may  be  different  from  what  it 
woulil  uave  been  had  we  prayed.  Prayer  is  energy, 
and  earnest  j)rayer  cannot  be  useless,  even  if  its 
result  is  not  just  what  man  wants.  If  God's  plan 
for  the  universe  is  so  far  conditioned  by  man's 
misuse  of  free  will,  how  speedily  \v\\\  that  plan  be 
accomplished  when  man's  will  is  at  one  with  God's  ! 
It  is  His  will  that  we  pray,  and  every  answer  to 
prayer,  as  a  direct  manifestation  of  His  will,  is  so 
far  miraculous,  and  yet,  like  all  miracle,  quite 
natural.  God  foresees  all  that  will  happen  in  the 
universe  ;  therefore  He  foresees  whether  we  shall 
pray,  and  whether  any  particular  prayer  will  bo 
answered  in  one  way  or  another.  If  the  occurrence 
of  certain  things  in  God's  plan  depends  on  prayer, 
tlien  we  must  pray.  Are  we  then  not  free  ?  Still 
we  have  the  feeling  of  acting  as  free  agents,  and 
feeling  is  perhaps  here  truer  than  reason. 
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J.  A.  MacCulloch. 
MIRACLE-PLAYS,  MYSTERIES,  MO- 
RALITIES.— I.  Introduction. — As  was  indicated 
in  the  introduction  to  the  art.  Drama,  the  origin 
of  the  mediaeval  drama,  like  that  of  the  Greek,  is 
to  be  found  in  religious  observances.  It  is  true 
that  from  the  earliest  reigns  of  Norman  kings  in 
England  secular  pageants  were  common  features 
of  any  day  of  special  rejoicing  ;  but  these  were  not 
strictly  dramatic  in  their  nature,  nor  did  tliey  con- 
tribute to  the  essential  development  of  the  form. 
The  true  beginning  of  the  long  course  which  leads 
up  to  Shakespeare  and  Racine  is  found  in  the 
Cnurches  ;  tlie  most  striking  fact  in  the  liistory  of 
the  mediseva!  drama  is  its  evolution  from  the 
simplest  germs  in  the  responses  of  the  liturgy  into 
anelaboratenew  form  without  tlie  influence  of  eitiier 
antecedent  or  contemporary  dramatic  material. 
Though  many  stejis  and  many  dates  in  the  history 
of  the  Miracles  and  Moralities  are  still  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  their  due  phice  to  be  as.signed  to  many 
influences,  it  is  possible  to  write  a  clear  history  of 
the  drama  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  its  origin  in 


the  antiphonal  tropes  of  the  liturgy  to  its  final 
expression  in  the  great  Passion-plays,  '  Mystferes,' 
and  'Miracle-cycles.' 

The  probability  of  some  survival  of  cla.ssical  in- 
fluence in  the  mediaeval  drama  has  led  some  writers 
to  trace  all  possible  ancient  dramatic  and  mimetic 
traditions  in  the  period  between  the  closing  of  the 
theatres  and  circuses  in  the  6tli  cent,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  developed  liturgical  drama  in  tlie 
10th  and  11th  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  eft'orts  of 
the  modern  Greek  scholar  K.  N.  Sathas  (' IffropticAi' 
SoKlfuov  irepi  tou  dedrpov  Kal  rrji  p.ovatKTJi  rCiv  Bi'fac- 
TI.VWV,  Venice,  1878)  and  his  followers  to  found  the 
mediceval  religious  drama  on  the  ruins  of  tlie 
ancient  Greek,  preserved  in  Byzantium  and  carried 
to  the  west  by  the  returning  crusaders,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  most  scholars  that  no  more  can  be  said 
than  that  there  was  possibly  a  continuance  of  the 
mimetic  tradition,  kept  alive  by  wandering,  out- 
lawed entertainers — a  tradition  that  may  have 
helped  the  development  of  the  drama  by  aiding 
the  survival  of  some  feeling  for  dramatic  form,  and 
may  later  li  ive  had  a  part  in  the  secularization  of 
the  religious  drama.  (For  the  Byzantine  stage  see 
K.  Krunibaeher,  Oeschichte  der  byznntinischen 
Littcratur',  Munich,  1807,  pp.  644-648,  746-749; 
for  the  views  of  Sathas,  J.  S.  Tunison,  Dramatic 
Traditions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  Chicago,  1907  ;  for 
the  subject  in  general.  Chambers,  The  Mediceval 
Stage,  i.  ch.  i. ) 

2.  The  liturgical  drama.  —  The  antiphon,  of 
Eastern  origin,  introduced  into  Italy  by  St.  Am- 
brose, was  the  germ  from  which  the  mediaeval 
drama  developed.  Certain  antiphonal  services  had 
many  dramatic  possibilities,  which  more  or  less 
unconsciously  began  to  take  form  in  the  tropes,  or 
interpolations  in  the  liturgical  text  for  certain 
feast-days.  The  most  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  dramatic  history  were  the  tropes  of  the 
Easter  mass,  the  earliest  dramatized  form  of  which 
is  the  'Quern  quaeritis.'  This,  assigned  to  about 
the  year  900  and  ascribed  to  the  trope-writer  Tutilo 
of  St.  Gall  (Karl  Young,  '  The  Origin  of  the  Easter- 
Play,'  in  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language 
Assoc,  of  America,  March  1914),  seems  to  have 
developed  into  a  considerable  play  as  a  trope  of 
the  introit  for  the  day,  and  to  have  sent  out 
branches  which,  combining  with  otlier  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  '  Visitatio  sepulchri,'  and  other  dramatic 
forms,  such  as  the  '  Prophetse,'  grew  into  the  great 
I'assion-plays  and  Miracle-cycles. 
This  earliest  form  is  : 
'Interrogatio. 

Quern  quaeritis  in  sepulcbro,  Chrlsticolae? 
Besponsio. 

Jesum  Nazarenum  cruciflxum,  o  caelicolae. 

Non  est  hie,  surrexit  sicut  praedixerat ; 

ite,  nuntiate  quia  surrexit  de  sepulchre. 

Resurrexi.' 

The  last  word,  '  Resurrexi,'  is  the  first  word  of  the 
Ea-ster  introit.  By  textual  accretions,  partly  by 
additions  from  the  Vulgate,  but  more  often  by 
'  free  composition,'  and  by  the  development  of  a 
dramatic  setting  (the  '  sepulchrum')  and  truly 
dramatic  personalities  (the  three  Marys,  the  angel 
at  the  tomb,  etc.),  this  trope  grew  into  a  well- 
developed  though  brief  liturgical  play  (MS  Brescia, 
15th  cent.,  quoted  by  Young),  and  attained  a  much 
larger  development  as  a  'Visitatio  sepulchri'  at 
the  end  of  Easter  matins. 

Tlie  altar  served  as  the  setting  for  the  '  Quem 
queeritis'  plays,  as  was  natural,  for  it  symbolized 
the  tomb  of  Christ  (Young,  p.  45).  This  made 
easy  the  transition  to  the  use  of  the  '  Quem  qua'- 
ritis'  as  part  of  the  'Sepulchrum'  ceremony  at 
E.aster  matins  (the  '  lilevatio  crucis'  following  the 
'  Adoratio  crucis 'and  '  Depositio  crucis 'on  Good 
Eriilay ;  the  ceremonies  were  symbolical  of  the 
bnrial  and   resurrection  of  Christ).    This  second 
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and  diainaticaily  more  fruitful  use  of  the  '  Quern 
quseritis'  grew  by  textual  additions,  such  as  the 
sequence  'Victimae.  paschali,'  and  by  additions  of 
incident — first,  details  of  the  Biblical  story  (e.g., 
the  visit  of  the  three  Marys  to  the  tomb,  and  of 
Peter  and  John) ;  secondly,  secular  imaginative 
details  [e.g.,  the  visit  of  the  Marys  to  tlie  '  un- 
guentarius,'  or  dealer  from  whom  they  bought  the 
necessary  spices,  a  character  who  later  became 
popular  in  the  vernacular  Passion-plays). 

Though  there  was  a  considerable  dramatic  de- 
velopment of  the  '  Quem  quajiitis,'  it  remained 
strictly  a  liturgical  drama ;  it  was  chanted,  the 
parts  were  taken  by  churchmen,  there  was  little 
real  dialogue,  and  the  setting  was  of  the  simplest. 
In  certain  late  forms  there  are  introduced  motives 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  events  of  Easter  morning, 
such  as  the  kiss  of  peace  accompanying  the  greet- 
ing '  Surrexit  Christus,'  or  the  '  loUite  portas '  cere- 
mony prescribed  by  the  ritual  for  the  dedication  of 
a  church.  These  point  to  the  pos.sibility  of  a  de- 
velopment of  the  Easter  play  which,  however,  was 
not  to  take  place  in  the  '  Quem  quseritis '  proper. 
This  matter  will  be  considered  in  speaking  of  the 
Passion-play. 

But  the  '  Quem  qui-eritis '  was  not  the  only  drama 
of  Easter-week.  The  '  Peregrini,' attached  to  the 
vespers  of  Easter  Monday,  established  in  the  12tli 
cent.,was  known  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  simplest  form  tells  of  the  journey  to  Emmaus 
and  the  supper  there  (Petit  de  JullevUle,  Les  Mtj- 
sUres,  i.  67  ;  Chambers,  ii.  37).  In  others  Marj' 
Magdalene  appears,  or  the  Virgin  and  the  other 
Marys  greet  the  risen  Christ ;  or  a  new  scene  is 
added  of  the  incredulity  of  Thomas ;  or  there  is 
even  a  merging  of  a  developed  form  of  the  '  Quem 
quseritis,'  the  '  Peregrini,'  and  the  Easter  morning 
ceremony  of  the  '  Elevatio  crucis.' 

Parallel  with  the  plays  of  the  Resurrection, 
other  liturgical  plays  developed  as  parts  of  the 
office  of  other  feasts.  The  Christmas  season  was 
the  most  productive ;  but  there  were  plays  for 
Epiphany  and  certain  saints'  days,  particularly 
that  of  St.  Nicholas.  Though  evidence  of  their 
existence  has  been  found,  the  plays  for  many 
occasions  have  entirely  disappeared.  A  Christmas 
drama,  the  '  Pastores,  commemorating  the  visit  of 
the  shepherds,  gi-ew  out  of  a  Christmas  introit- 
trope,  modelled  on  the  Easter  '  Quem  quseritis.' 
It  begins  '  Quem  quaeritis  in  praesepe,  pastores, 
dicite.'  It  is  purely  liturgical,  very  simple  in 
form,  and  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  MS.S, 
but  is  of  interest  for  its  connexion  with  the  ancient 
and  still  popular  representations  of  the  crib,  or 
crhhe,  of  the  infant  Christ  (see  Bambino),  and  for 
its  influence  on  the  more  fruitful  dramatic  forms 
into  which  it  was  absorbed.  The  essence  of  the 
play  is  the  visit  of  the  shepherds,  a  crib  Avith 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  announcement 
of  tTie  birth  of  Christ  by  a  boy  '  in  similitudine 
angeli,'  the  singing  of  the  'Gloria  in  excelsis'  by 
the  angels  and  a  hymn  by  the  shepherds,  a  dialogue 
between  the  shepherds  and  two  priests  'quasi 
obstetrices,'  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  and 
a  final  hymn. 

A  more  common  form  of  Christmas  drama  was 
the '  Stella,'  a  play  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  origin- 
ally consisting  of  antiphons  and  simple  prose  dia- 
logue, representing  the  following  of  the  star,  the 
visit  to  the  Infant,  the  offering  of  gifts,  and  the 
warning  to  the  Magi  (Creizenach,  Geschichte  des 
neiici-en  Diama.s,  i.  60 ;  Chambers,  ii.  45 ;  Petit  de 
Julleville,  i.  51  ;  texts  in  du  Meril,  Origines  latines, 
and  in  Coussemaker,  Dramcs  liturgiques).  The 
simplest  and  probably  the  earliest  examples  are 
from  Kouen  and  Limoges.  This  form  of  liturgical 
play  developed  early.  Dates  are  uncertain,  but 
M.SS  of  the  late  Uth  cent,  have  the  play  in  a  well- 


developed  form.  As  the  Easter  'Quem  quseritis' 
centred  about  the  '  Sepulchrum  '  and  that  of  Christ- 
mas about  the  '  Prsesepe,'  the  'Stella 'had  as  its 
starting-point  the  star.  A  gilt  star,  the  points 
sometimes  holding  candles,  was  lowered  from  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling  or  held  up  by  an  assistant. 
Like  the  Nativity  plays,  the  '  Stella '  developed 
partly  from  dumb  show,  and  the  simpler  forms 
continued  parallel  with  the  expanded  forms  and 
outlived  them. 

The  dozen  or  so  complete  extant  versions  of  the 
play  vary  considerably.  The  drama  developed  by 
the  representation,  in  action  instead  of  narrative, 
of  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  addition  of  various 
scenes  in  which  Herod  plays  a  part,  as,  e.g.,  his 
anger  at  the  escape  of  the  Magi  and  his  order  for 
the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  and  even  the  actual 
representation  of  the  massacre,  and  finally  the 
lament  of  Kachel,  which  had  received  independent 
dramatic  treatment.  As  Chambers  puts  it,  '  the 
absorption  of  the  motives  proper  to  other  feasts  of 
the  'Twelve  Nights  into  the  Epiphany  play  has 
clearly  begun'  (ii.  48).  This  absorption  was  to 
result  in  certain  larger  and  more  complex  plajs 
made  up  by  the  joining  of  the  'Pastores,'  the 
'Stella,' and  the  'Kaoliel.'  It  is  only  in  view  of 
the  result  from  this  fusion  and  of  the  expansion  of 
certain  parts  that  the  '  Stella '  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  later  history  of  the  drama.  The  part 
of  Herod  grew  by  expansion  and  emphasis  even  to 
take  the  first  place  in  the  English  Corpus  Christi 
cycles. 

More  important  for  the  future  of  the  mediaeval 
drama  than  any  of  the  forms  thus  far  considered 
was  the  '  Prophetfe,'  which  had  a  curious  origin, 
first  studied  by  Sepet  [Les  Prophites  du  Christ). 
It  was  based  on  the  apocryplial  Sermo  contra 
JudcBos  attributed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  St. 
Augustine,  but  really  of  later  origin,  and  used  in 
many  churches  as  a  lesson  in  the  Christmas  offices. 
In  the  passage  so  employed,  the  author  invokes 
tliirteen  witnesses  to  the  divine  mission  of  Christ 
and  calls  upon  them  to  predict  His  coming.  The 
prophets  invoked  are  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel, 
Moses,  Da^nd,  Habakkuk,  Simeon,  Zacharias, 
Elisabeth,  John  the  Baptist,  Vergil,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and  the  Sibyl.  The  dramatic  growtli  of 
this  sermon  had  certainly  begun  by  the  11th 
century.  In  the  earliest  forms  the  play  follows 
the  sermon  closely,  but  is  written  in  verse.  Clas- 
sical language  and  even  direct  quotations  from  the 
Eclogues  appear  in  the  prophecies  of  Vergil  and 
the  Sibyl.  In  later  examples  from  Laon  and  Rouen 
the  dialogue  is  expanded,  the  '  precentor '  is  re- 
placed by  two  'appellatores'  or  'vocatores,'  and 
Balaam  is  added  to  the  prophets.  More  remark- 
able is  the  little  added  drama  of  Balaam  and  his 
ass,  which  has  been  considered  by  many  writers 
the  origin  of  the  notorious  Feast  of  the  Ass,  but 
which  is  perhaps  more  probably  a  reaction  from 
the  disturbing  festival.  In  the  Rouen  text  the 
part  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is  also  expanded  into  a 
miniature  play:  Shadrach,Meshach,  andAbed-nego 
refuse  to  worship  the  image,  are  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace,  and  escape  all  harm,  whereupon  the  king 
testifies  to  the  might  of  the  coming  Saviour. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  stage  of  development 
the  '  Prophet« '  necessitated  a  much  more  complex 
setting  than  was  usual  with  liturgical  drama— the 
throne  of  the  precentor,  the  fiery  furnace,  distinct 
costumes  (described  in  the  rubrics),  Balaam's  ass. 
This  was  a  beginning  of  the  complexity  that  was 
to  characterize  the  great  Miracles. 

This  complexity  and  the  fusion  alluded  to  above 
may  be  seen  in  a  Latin  play  preserved  in  a  13th 
cent.  MS  (Royal  Library,  Munich ;  text  in  du 
Meril).  It  is  a  combination  of  most  of  the  Christ- 
mas dramatic  forms.     St.  Augustine  sits  with  the 
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prophets  at  Iub  liglil,  the  chief  of  tlie  synagogue 
and  tho  Jews  at  his  loft.  Tlie  prophets  foretell  the 
Messiah  ;  the  head  of  the  synagogue  is  angered  at 
their  blasphemies.  A  new  character,  the  '  bishop 
of  the  children,'  interposes  the  suggestion  that  St. 
Augustine  sliall  be  questioned.  The  Rabbi  in 
anachronistic  and  pedantic  words  argues  the  im- 
possibility of  the  Virgin-birth,  and  St.  Augustine 
answers.  The  argument  is  taken  up  by  the  choirs 
of  prophets  and  Jews,  the  one  singing  '  Res 
miranda,'  the  other  'Res  neganda.'  So  far  the 
play  is  an  expanded  '  Prophetic,'  still  mostly 
liturgical  in  feeling  and  form.  The  prophets  take 
their  places  in  the  church,  and  a  play  of  the 
Annunciation  begins  abruptly.  This  part  is  brief. 
The  Scriptural  dialogue  between  the  Virgin  and 
the  angel  is  followed  by  the  rait  of  Elisabeth. 
The  next  direction  is  that  Mary  '  vadat  in  lectura 
suum  .  .  .  et  pariat  filium.'  The  choir  hails  His 
coming,  and  immediately  the 'Stella'  begins.  A 
star  shines  forth,  the  three  kings  follow  it,  and 
appear  before  llerud ;  an  angel  announces  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds  (the  'Pastores' 
element).  The  devil  hints  that  the  angel  has 
deceived  them,  but  they  are  convinced  by  the 
chanting  of  the  '  Gloria  in  exeelsis '  by  a  heavenly 
choir ;  they  seek  the  cradle  and  worship  Christ ; 
they  meet  the  Magi  bearing  gifts.  The  Magi  are 
warned  not  to  return  to  Herod,  who  orders  the 
killinjr  of  the  innocents.  The  mothers  lament 
their  lost  children  (the  '  Rachel '  element) ;  Herod 
falls  dead,  and  is  seized  by  demons.  An  angel 
sends  Joseph  into  E^ypt.  The  king  of  Egypt 
advances,  accompanied  by  a  choir  singing  'choses 
fort  profanes.'  The  Holy  Family  arrives  in  Egypt; 
the  idols  fall,  and  the  priests,  unable  to  restore 
them,  are  converted.  Finally  the  choir  chants  a 
malediction  against  Herod  and  the  Jews.  The 
last  part  is  free  and  individual  in  composition. 
Petit  de  Julleville  thinks  it  unlikely  that  it 
was  played  in  church  (because  of  the  '  episcopus 
puerorum'),  and  that  more  likely  it  was  given  in 
a  monastery  school. 

As  this  play  well  represents  the  form  attained 
by  the  liturgical  drama  through  the  combination 
of  tj'pes  and  free  composition,  certain  plays  founded 
on  the  stories  of  Daniel  and  Lazarus  represent 
another  development — the  expansion  of  single 
scenes  in  the  older  plays  into  independent  dramas. 
Most  interesting,  because  the  first  liturgical  play 
attributed  to  a  definite  author,  is  the  '  Daniel '  of 
Hilarius,  a  cosmopolitan  Goliardic  scholar,  disciple 
of  Abelard,  who  nourished  in  the  lirst  half  of  the 
12th  cent,  (text  in  J.  J.  Champollion-Figeac, 
Hilarii  versus  et  ludi,  Paris,  1838,  and  in  du 
M6ril).  The  'Historia  de  Daniel  representanda ' 
opens  with  the  feast  of  Belshazzar ;  the  mystic 
words  appear,  and  Daniel  interprets  them  ;  Darius 
enters  Babylon  with  his  army  and  kills  Belshazzar  ; 
Daniel  appears  at  court,  refuses  to  worship  the 
king,  and  is  thrown  to  the  lions  ;  the  angel  brings 
Habakkuk  to  him ;  Daniel  is  again  in  favour. 
The  play  is  expanded  by  choruses  in  honour  of  the 
various  personages,  'conductus  Danielis,'  'con- 
ductus  regine,'  etc.  The  chant  to  Daniel  (as  also 
in  the  similar  play  from  Beauvais)  is  a  hymn  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Tliis,  as  well  as 
the  rubrics,  indicates  the  connexion  of  the  play 
with  the  liturgy;  but  the  note  at  the  end,  'This 
done,  if  the  play  has  been  given  at  matins,  let 
Daniel  sing  the  Te  Deum,  if  at  vespers  the  Magni- 
ficat,' indicates  that  it  was  not  a  regular  part  of 
the  office.  In  this  partial  detachment  from  the 
liturgy  we  see  the  beginnings  of  tliat  development 
which  was  to  take  the  drama  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy. 

3.  The  secularization  of  the  drama. — The  indica- 
tions of  a  tendency  to  make  the  liturgical  drama 


more  popular  that  we  have  seen  in  the  expansion 
of  certain  themes  in  the  '  Prophetae,' in  the  freer 
and  more!  poetical  composition  of  many  of  the  later 
liturgical  plays,  in  their  comparatively  iinlependent 
position  in  relation  to  the  C'hurcli  ollices,  are 
emphasized  by  the  gradual  change  in  the  language, 
spirit,  and  setting  of  the  plays,  as  they  progressed 
towards  that  final  and  almost  complete  seculariza- 
tion which  should  take  them  out  of  the  Church  and 
out  of  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  make  them 
great  popular  spectacles  rather  than  expositions  of 
Christian  faith.  The  degrees  of  popularization 
were  innumerable.  In  the  15th  cent.,  even  when 
the  purpose  was  editication,  whole  scenes  were 
often  frankly  amusing  and  vulgar,  with  no  religious 
significance  whatever — e.q.,  in  the  scene  or  playlet 
of  Mak  and  the  shephertls  in  the  Towneley  cycle, 
and  in  the  comic  scenes  of  theGerman  Passion-piays. 

The  vernacular  came  by  slow  degrees  to  replace 
Latin.  At  lirst  the  two  languages  appear  side  by 
side  ;  in  the  earliest  examjiles  the  local  speech 
appears  only  in  refrains  or  in  the  lines  of  a  few 
minor  chara'-ters,  or  in  the  less  impressive  passages. 
But  there  is  no  discoverable  rule  ;  the  same  char- 
acter may  speak  Latin  in  one  passage,  French  in 
another.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  of  the  two 
languages  used  together  is  the  'Sponsus,'  a  12th 
cent,  play  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  from 
Limoges  (text  in  Romania,  xxii.  [1893] ;  du  M6ril). 
Here  a  considerable  part  is  in  the  '  langue  d'oc ' ; 
the  angel  who  announces  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom  speaks  only  French,  the  virgins  both 
languages.  The  refrains  are  in  French.  The  final 
words  in  which  Christ  condemns  the  foolish  virgins 
are  first  Latin  and  then  P'reneh,  ending  tlius, 
perhaps  to  make  the  lesson  clear  and  impressive 
to  the  congregation  : 

•  Amen  dico 
V08  ignosco. 
Nam  caretig  lumine ; 

Quod  qui  perdunt  [MS  perguut] 
Procul  peri^unt 
Hujus  aulae  liuiine. 
Alet,  chaitivas  !  alet,  malanreas  ! 
A  tot  jors  mais  vos  penas  livre.as  ; 
Kn  efern  era  seret  ineneias. ' 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  'St.  Nicholas'  of  Hilarius, 
the  vernacular  is  found  only  in  the  refrains.     In 
other  plays  it  is  a  translation  of  the  preceding 
Latin  lines — an  indication  of   the   reason  lor  the 
use  of  the  common  tongue — as  in  the   l'2th  cent. 
'  Adam  '  (text  from  Tours,  first  ed.  by  V.  Luzarclie, 
Tours,  1854  ;  K.  Bartsch,  Chrestomathie  dc  I'ancien 
frangais',  Leipzig,   1880),   and   in   many  German 
jilays.     Latin  and  the  vernacular  were  even  mingled 
in  the  lines,  as  in  the  Beauvais  '  Daniel '  (text  in 
Coussemaker,  no.  iv.): 

*  Vir  propheta  Dei,  Daniel,  vien  al  Eoi, 
Veni,  desiderat  parler  ti  toi,"  etc. 
Some  late  dramas  are  wholly  in  the  vernacular, 
except  for  refrains  or  certain  impressive  passages. 

In  France  p.articularly  the  development  of  the 
drama  was  marked  by  tlie  adoption  of  a  more 
varied  versilication.  The  earliest  liturgical  plays 
were  entirely  in  prose,  the  later  ones  mostly  in  verse. 

In  these  later  forms  '  the  verf^ification  is  rather  complicated, 
very  varied ;  almost  all  are  written  in  stanzas.  But  these 
stanzas  differ  in  the  number  of  liiu-s  and  in  metre  ;  the  lines  are 
syllabic,  but  vary  in  length  from  four  syllables  to  ten  '  (Petit  de 
Julleville,  i.  -a). 

Dactylic   hexameters  also  are  used,  sometimes 
leonine,  as  in  the  lament  of  Rachel  in  the  Fleury 
'  Iiiterfeetio  puerorum  '  (cf.  Petit  de  .Julleville,  i. 
49 ;  text  in  du  Miril  ;  MS  in  Orleans  Library) : 
*  O  dolor  !    O  iJatrum  mulatAquc  gaudia  matruni  1 ' 

Occasionally  lines  are  quoted  or  imitated  from 
the  classics ;  c.ff., 
'  Quae  rerum  novitag  aut  quae  voB  oausa  subegit 
l^notas  teniptare  vias?    Quo  tenditis  eryo? 
Quod  genus?    Undodomo?    Paccinne  hue  fertia,  an  arma?' 
(cf.  ^'n.  viii.  112-114). 

As  important  as  this  change  in  language  is  the 
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gradual  secularization  of  the  spirit  of  the  plays. 
The  last  part  of  the  composite  Munich  play  re- 
ferred to  above  will  illustrate  this  point.  Though 
written  in  Latin,  one  part  is  an  original  secular 
poem  in  praise  of  spring,  filled  with  pagan  allu- 
sions and  >vith  no  liturgical  or  Bihlieal  connota- 
tion. The  introduction  of  the  comic  element  and 
of  the  melodramatic  in  the  passages  relating  to 
Balaam's  ass  and  Herod  points  to  an  equally  strong 
secular  influence,  one  that  was  to  lead  to  some  of 
the  most  striking  and  unfortunate  developments  of 
the  great  Miracles  and  even  of  the  Passion-plays 
of  the  15th  century.  We  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  ascribing  all  the  crude  humour  and  vulgar- 
ity of  Miracles  to  a  naive  and  simple  taste  for  such 
things ;  as  Petit  de  JuUeville  points  out,  even  in 
plays  as  eai'ly  as  those  of  Hilarius  a  conscious 
vulgarization  has  begun,  a  conscious  appeal  to  an 
audience  rather  than  a  congregation,  and  the 
author's  intention  is  even  satirical. 

The  secular  tendency  which  perhaps  had  most 
to  do  with  the  final  almost  complete  secularization 
of  the  mediifival  drama  was  the  elaboration  of  the 
setting  required  by  the  constantly  increasing 
length  and  complexity  of  the  plays ;  for  this 
development  brought  about  the  transference  of  the 
plays  to  the  open  (first  the  churchyard  or  square 
in  front  of  the  church,  then  the  main  square  of  the 
town,  or  several  places  at  once),  and,  still  more 
important,  gradually  brought  the  plays  under  the 
control  of  the  laity.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the 
simple  '  sepulchrum '  or  '  prsesepe,'  the  two 
chanted  parts,  the  lack  of  appropriate  costume, 
of  the  '  Quern  qujeritis '  to  the  varied  setting,  the 
many  characters,  the  costumes  of  the  '  Couversio 
Pauli '  (Petit  de  Julleville,  i.  69  ;  text  from  Fleury 
MS,  mentioned  above,  in  du  MerU,  and  in  Cousse- 
maker,  no.  xiii. )  mth  its  several  '  sedes '  for  Saul, 
Judas,  etc.,  its  two  scenes,  Jerusalem  and  Dam- 
ascus, its  armed  men,  and  its  '  lectus '  for  Ananias, 
or  the  Munich  'Prophetas'  described  above,  with 
its  'sedes'  for  the  prophets,  its  'lectus'  for  the 
Virgin,  its  shining  star,  its  mouth  of  hell,  its 
many  characters.  Henceforth  the  change  in  set- 
ting was  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind  ;  the 
elaboration  merely  followed  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  plays  as  they  added  one  incident 
after  another.  Within  the  churcli,  the  crucifix, 
the  altar,  the  'sepulchrum,'  the  rood-loft  (repre- 
senting heaven),  and  the  crypt  furnished  the  chief 
accessaries  of  the  play.  To  these,  which  were  in 
the  sanctuary  and  choir,  were  probably  added  in 
the  more  elaborate  plays  'sedes,'  'domus,'  and 
'  loca '  extending  down  the  nave.  This  natural 
arrangement  was  apparently  followed  when  the 
drama  left  the  church,  as  in  the  12th  cent.  Norman 
'  Resurrectio. '  Chambers  (ii.  83)  suggests  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  '  lius,' '  mansions,'  and  '  estals' 
required  by  the  prologue,  following  the  analogy 
of  a  Donaueschingen  Passion-play  of  the  16th cent., 
the  plan  of  which  is  extant  (given  in  Froning,  Dai 
Drama  dcs  Mittclalters,  p.  277).  The  prologue 
gives  the  order  of  the  required  sets :  the  crucifix, 
the  monument  ('sepulchrum'),  the  gaol,  heaven, 
hell,  Emmaus,  Galilee,  and  six  'estals'  or  'sedes.' 
The  only  other  extant  French  religious  play  of  the 
same  period,  the  'Adam,'  shows  even  better  how- 
far  the  drama  had  outgrovni  the  simplicity  of  the 
'Quern  qmeritis.'  The  Latin  rubrics  indicate  not 
only  a  complex  setting,  but  gi-eat  care  in  stage 
management,  even  extending  to  the  gestures  and 
voice  of  the  actors. 

For  instance  :  '  Let  there  be  built  a  paradise  in  a  higher 
place  ;  around  it  let  there  be  draperies  of  silk.  .  .  .  There  shall 
be  sweet  flowers  and  foliage  ;  various  trees  from  which  shall 
hang  fruits.  .  .  .  Then  the  Saviour  shall  arrive,  clothed  in  a 
dalmatic  :  before  him  shall  be  placed  Adam  and  Eve,  Adam  in 
a  red  tunic,  Gve  iu  a  woman's  white  robe  and  a  veil  of  white 
eilk '  (Chamben,  IL  BO). 


The  rubrics  mention  not  only  the  costumes  for 
all  the  characters,  and  the  localities — paradise, 
hell,  a  cultivated  field — but  also  '  properties  '—a 
spade,  a  rake,  chains  for  the  devils  to  use,  cauld- 
rons for  them  to  beat  upon,  flames. 

The  development  of  the  liturgical  drama  was 
practically  complete  by  the  13th  century.  There- 
after the  growth  was  mainly  outside  the  church, 
secular  and  more  vernacular,  much  more  rapid  and 
national.  The  litiu'gical  drama  w  as  much  the  same 
in  diflerent  countries,  but  the  vernacular  religious 
plays  took  on  national  characteristics  in  the  14th 
cent.  ;  so  that  thencefortli,  to  be  understood  with 
any  clearness,  the  special  literarj'  types  that  de- 
veloped must  be  studied  by  countries.  Further- 
more, the  influence  of  particular  authors  and  of 
particular  methods  of  representation  makes  itself 
felt. 

4.  England. — The  early  dramatic  history  of 
England  is  difficult  to  trace,  for  much  the  larger 
number  of  plays  have  been  destroyed.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  liturgical  drama  in  England 
must  be  partly  guessed  at  from  that  of  France. 
Only  the  slightest  indications  of  what  it  originally 
was  are  extant.  The  earliest  dramatic  piece  is  the 
'  Quern  quaeritis '  from  the  Winchester  troper 
dating  probably  from  about  979  (text  in  W.  H. 
Frere,  The  Winchester  Troper,  London,  1894). 
This  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  the  St.  Gall  '  Quem 
quajritis'  mentioned  above.  More  interesting  is 
the  very  full  account  of  the  '  Quem  quaeritis '  cere- 
mony in  Bishop  Ethelwold  of  Winchester's  Con- 
cordia reijularis,  which  probably  dates  from  965 
to  975  (Chambers,  ii.  14,  306  ;  text  in  Anglia,  xiii. 
[1891]  365).  This  includes  a  simple  trope  not  much 
more  elaborate  than  the  St.  Gall  one.  Of  it,  how- 
ever. Chambers  (ii.  15)  says  : 

'  The  liberal  scenario  of  the  Concordia  regularis  makes  plain 
the  change  which  has  come  about  in  the  "  Quem  qujeritis " 
since  it  was  first  sung  by  alternating  half-choirs  as  an  introit- 
trope.  Dialogued  chant  and  mimetic  action  have  come  together, 
and  the  first  liturgical  drama  is,  in  all  its  essentials,  complete.' 

The  only  other  extant  English  text  of  the 
liturgical  period  is  a  14th  cent.  'Quem  quseritis' 
from  Dublin.  But  church  inventories,  account- 
books,  and  statutes  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
'  Pastorea,'  '  Peregrini,'  'Resurrectio,'  'Stella,' 
'  Prophetse,'  etc.,  at  a  number  of  places,  including 
York,  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  and  Lincoln ;  and 
William  Fitzstephen,  writing  of  the  late  12th 
cent,  in  London,  records 

'  repraesentationes  miraculorum  quae  sancti  confessores  operati 
sunt,  8eu  repraesentationes  passionum  quibus  claruit  constantia 
martyrum'  (Vita  S.  Thomce,  quoted  by  J.  P.  Collier,  Hiatory  0/ 
Engii&k  Dramatic  Poetry  ^^  London,  1879,  i.  11). 

Of  a  Beverley  'Resurrectio'  (t.  12'20)  the  (bilin- 
gual) text  of  only  one  actor's  part  remains.  So 
Uttle  do  we  know  of  this  early  period  that  it 
cannot  be  decided  whether  the  liturgical  drama 
passed  directly  from  Latin  to  English,  or  w  liether 
there  intervened  a  Norman-French  period. 

The  full  development  of  the  English  Miracle- 
play  came  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  during  the  next 
two  centuries  and  more  it  can  be  studied  more 
clearly  from  extant  texts.  Whether  or  not  the 
English  drama  received  a  special  impulse  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  in 
1311,  the  most  characteristic  English  dramatic 
form,  the  Corpus  Christi  processional  cycles,  were 
founded  soon  after  that  date.  The  Chester  plays 
were  probably  given  first  in  1328.  The  dates  of 
the  establishment  of  the  other  cycles  are  not 
known,  but  references  to  them  are  found  as  follows  : 
Beverley,  1377  ;  York,  137S  ;  Coventry,  1392.  In 
1 350  there  is  a  reference  to  a '  Indus  tiliorum  Israelis ' 
at  Cambridge.  From  this  time  on  there  was  the 
greatest  activity  throughout  the  countiy. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  analyze  at  all  adequatelj- 
even  the  chief  monuments  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration ;  the  four  great  Corpus  Christi  cycles 
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and  the  minor  instances  of  dramatic  activity  can 
hardly  he  mentioned.  Generally  the  English 
Miracle-plays  were  represented  in  separate  scenes, 
each  by  a  diflorent  trade -gild,  on  its  own 
' pageant ' — 

'a  hi^h  ecatolde  with  two  rowmes,  ft  hljjher  and  a  lower,  upon 
four  wheeles.  In  the  lower  they  apparelled  thciii  selves,  and  in 
the  higVier  rowme  they  played.  .  .  .  They  hefjano  first  at  the 
ftbay  pates,  and  when  the  fli-ste  papiante  was  played  it  was 
wheeled  to  the  highe  Crosse  before  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every 
Btreete  .  .  .  to  se  which  playes  was  grcale  resorte,  and  also 
scafoldes  and  stapes  made  in  the  streetes  in  those  places  where 
they  determined  toplaye  theire  pagiantes'  (Archdeacon  Rogers' 
description  of  a  play  at  Chester,  1594,  quoted  by  Pollard, 
Engluih  Miracle  Plaj/e,  p.  xxv). 

Though  the  plays  were  given  by  the  gilds,  they 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  town  council, 
which  made  the  strictest  rules  concerning  the 
manner,  thoroughness,  and  prom])tness  of  the  per- 
formance— e.g.,  at  York  (1415) : 

*And  all  maner  of  craftsmen  yat  bringeth  farthe  ther 
pageantez  in  order  and  course  by  good  players,  well  arrayed 
and  openly  spekjng,  upon  payn  oi  lesyng  of  O.s,  to  bo  paide  to 
the  chambre  without  any  pardon'  (York  Plai/g,  ed.  Lucy 
Toulmin  Smith,  p.  xxxiv). 

The  plays  of  the  cycle  were  not  the  work  of  one 
author,  but  an  'organic  growth.'  The  number  of 
gilds  acting  varied  ;  hence  there  was  also  a  variety 
in  the  number  of  plays  or  scenes.  The  play  for 
each  gild  was  often  slight  in  subject — e.g.,  '  Adam 
and  Eve,  an  angel  witli  a  spade  and  a  distaft' 
assigning  them  to  work,'  played  by  the  armourers 
at  York.  An  outline  of  the  subjects  of  the  York 
cycle  (probably  composed  towards  the  middle  of 
the  14th  cent.)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  wide  range 
of  the  plays : 

the  Creation,  the  Temptation,  the  Fall,  Noah  and  the  Ark,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Moses  in  tlie  Wilderness,  the  Prophecies  of 
Christ,  the  Annunciation,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Shepherds, 
the  Magi,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
the  Temptation,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  Judas,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Harrowing 
of  Hell,  the  Resurrection. 

Although  this  list  is  incomplete,  we  can  see  in  it 
all  the  elements  that  we  have  found  in  the  Con- 
tinental liturgical  plays,  and  may  be  permitted  to 
suppose  that  the  Miracle-cycles  developed  by  the 
extension  and  amalgamation  of  liturgical  forms 
such  as  the  '  Prophetfe,'  the  '  Stella,'  the  '  Pastores.' 
Though,  like  their  French  and  German  con- 
temporaries, the  authors  allowed  themselves  con- 
siderable freedom  in  expanding  the  Biblical  text 
(as,  e.g.,  in  the  part  of  Herod),  yet  the  characters 
most  freely  drawn  are  almost  exclusively  those  of 
persons  to  whom  neither  Scripture  nor  legend 
ascribes  either  name  or  individuality.  Such 
personages  as  Cain's  'garcio,'  or  servant,  Noah's 
wife,  the  sliepherds,  are  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
relief— often  inappropriately,  it  seems  to  us,  as  in 
the  Crucihxion  scene. 

*  It  is  to  this  desire  for  dramatic  relief  that  we  owe  the  story 
of  Mak  and  his  sheep-stealing  in  the  Coventry  cycle — our  first 
English  comedy'  (Pollard,  p.  xli). 

In  the  Coventry  cycle  there  are  various  charac- 
ters that  link  the  Miracle  with  tlie  Morality,  tlie 
dramatic  form  more  characteristic  of  tlie  later 
years  of  the  pre-EIizabethan  drama.  Such  charac- 
ters appear  as  Death,  Veritas,  Misericordia,  Pax. 
The  earliest  known  English  Morality  is  lost.  It 
was  a  14th  cent,  play, 

'  setting  forth  the  goodness  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ...  in  which 
play  all  manner  of  vices  and  sins  were  held  up  to  scorn,  and  the 
virtues  were  held  up  to  praise '  (J.  Toulmin  Smith,  English 
Gildt,  London,  1870,  p.  l.'iT). 

The  earliest  Morality  that  has  survived  is  'The 
Castle  of  Perseverance.' 

It«  purpose  was  'to  trace  the  ■piritual  history  of  Ilumamim 
Genu*  .  .  .  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  his  appearance  at  the 
Judgment  Seat  of  God,  to  personify  the  foes  by  whom  his  path- 
way is  beset,  the  Guardian  Angel  by  whose  help  he  resists  them, 
and  the  ordinances  of  Confession  and  Penance  by  wbtcb  he  is 
strengthened  in  his  conflict '  (Pollard,  p.  xlvl). 

The  play  is  wordy  but  impressive  ;  it  has  logical 
development  and  unity  of  purpose.  The  .stage 
dii'evtioQs  show  tliat  it  was  elaborately  presented. 


The  most  famous  morality  is  '  Everyman,'  com- 
posed in  the  15th  cent.  ;  it  is  thorouglily  dramatic 
in  language  and  treatment. 

The  great  Moralities  were  followed  by  shorter 
ones  dealing  with  narrower  subjects  — 'didactic 
interludes,'  Pollard  calls  them.  I''roui  these  are  de- 
rived most  of  the  common  notions  regarding  Morali- 
ties. One  of  the  earliest  is  '  HyckeScorner.'  Some 
are  written  in  praise  of  religion,  others  in  praise 
of  learning  {e.g.,  the  'Interlude  of  the  Four  Ele- 
ments'). Some  of  the  later  interludes  are  real  plays, 
in  the  modern  sense — e.g.,  'A  New  and  Pleasant 
Enterlude ;  intituled  the  Marriage  of  Witte  and 
Science,'  licen.sed  1569-70.  The  amusing  lines,  the 
act-division,  and  the  characterization  make  the  play 
modern  rather  than  mediteval.  John  Heywood's 
(days  illustrate  still  better  the  change  that  was 
taking  place  in  dramatic  art — a  change  which  was 
to  lead  rapidlv  to  the  splendid  Elizabethan  drama. 

5.  France. — The  development  of  the  liturgical 
drama  outlined  above  carried  us  into  the  12th 
century.  In  France  there  are  few  plays  known  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  period  when  the 
drama  became  thoroughly  secularized.  Of  the 
12th  cent,  two  plays  are  known,  Jean  Bodel's  '  Jeu 
de  Saint  Nicolas '  and  Kuteheuf's  '  Miracle  de 
Thiophile.'  In  the  14th  cent,  the  French  drama 
first  acquired  its  national  character.  Petit  de 
Julleville  says  that  forty-three  plays  of  the  period 
are  extant,  all  except  one  being  '  Miracles  de 
Notre  Dame.'  Here  we  have  a  form  not  found 
generally  in  otlier  countries.  Tliat  there  must 
have  been  other  forms  of  plays  in  this  century  is 
certain  ;  the  derivation  of  the  dramas  of  the  15th 
cent,  from  those  of  the  12th  and  13th  makes  this 
clear.  Forty  of  the  plays  of  the  Virgin  are  in  one 
MS  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale.  These  plays, 
however  they  vary  in  story  and  in  source,  all  have 
as  a  central  theme  a  miraculous  event  brought 
about  by  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin — always  a 
mechanical  and  unexpected  intervention.  In  other 
respects — in  style,  stage-management,  songs — the 
plays  are  so  similar  as  to  make  them  seem,  if  not 
the  work  of  one  author,  at  least  the  repertoire  of 
one  company  ;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  as  such 
plays  were  performed  by  societies,  called  '  Puys,' 
formed  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  15tli  cent,  for  the  first  time  the  word 
'  Mystfere '  appears  as  a  dramatic  term,  and  in  this 
century  it  meant  a  representation  of  either  Biblical 
story  or  the  lives  of  saints.  The  NT  was  more  used 
than  the  OT,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  interest  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  the  OT  was  chiefly  in  the  fore- 
shadowing of  the  redemption  of  mankind.  This 
view  accounts  for  the  inequality  and  lack  of  dra- 
matic feeling  in  the  use  of  OT  story.  Furthermore, 
the  mediaeval  drama  was  not  original ;  it  did  not 
build  up  a  play  from  a  situation  as  did  Corneille  or 
Racine,  but  transcribed  Scriptural  narrative  re- 
gardless of  dramatic  effect. 

Though  the  Fi-ench  '  Mystferes  '  seldom  approach 
the  completeness  of  the  English  cycles,  tliey  are 
often  cyclical  in  form  and  extremely  long.  The 
famous  '  Passion '  of  Arnoud  Gretan  is  about 
65,000  lines,  a  length  attained  not  merely  by  pro- 
lixity but  by  following  the  career  of  each  of 
the  apostles  after  the  Crucifixion.  The  French 
Passion-plays,  the  most  notable  of  the  '  Myst^res,' 
centred,  of  course,  around  the  Passion,  which  they 
developed  in  a  painfully  realistic  manner ;  but 
they  were  extended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  author 
by  the  addition  of  any  scenes  preceding  or  follow- 
ing the  main  event.  The  Mysteries  based  on  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  also  popular  in  this  period, 
had  often  a  local  interest. 

'  Many  were  composed  for  a  certain  province,  oity,  or  brother- 
hood, in  order  to  celebrate  a  patron  saint,  to  commend  a  relic, 
or  to  ifive  sanction  to  a  pilgrimage '  (Petit  dc  Julleville,  1.  230). 
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6.  Germany. — The  early  texts  are  scarce  in 
Germany,  but  from  those  that  are  extant  it 
appears  that  the  liturgical  play  had  much  the  same 
history  as  in  other  countries,  and  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Latin  to  the  vernacular  took  place  in 
the  same  manner.  As  early  as  the  12th  cent,  the 
Tegernsee  'Anti-christus'(textin  Froning,  p.  206), 
though  written  in  Latin,  has  several  secular  charac- 
teristics :  an  ambitious  plan,  allegorical  figures, 
and  particularly  a  political  motive,  for  it  is  'a 
subtle  vindication,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Empire 
against  the  Papacy,  on  the  other  of  the  "rex 
Teutonicorum "  against  the  "rex  Francorura"' 
(Chambers,  ii.  64).  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
the  religious  drama  flourished  in  Germany,  its 
most  characteristic  form  being  the  Passion-play,  of 
which  numerous  texts  survive.  There  were  also 
some  cycles,  such  as  those  for  Corpus  Christi  from 
Swabia  (15th  cent.).  The  Passion,  which  came  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  to  be  the  chief  theme 
of  the  religious  drama  in  France  and  Germany, 
had  seldom  been  represented  in  the  liturgical 
drama.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  Passion-pla}' 
was  found  in  tlie  dialogued  versions  of  the  '  Planctu.s 
Marije.'  The  earliest  Passions  seem  to  have  been 
in  Italy  (Siena,  c.  1200 ;  Padua,  1244).  The 
earliest  text  is  German  from  Benediktbeuern. 
Like  other  mediaeval  dramatic  forms,  the  Passion- 
play  grew  by  additions  and  by  amalgamation  witli 
other  forms,  either  '  prefiguratious  of  Christ  or 
events  following  His  Passion.  By  the  I4th  cent. 
the  form  was  well  developed,  but  its  main  period  in 
Germany  was  from  1400  to  1515.  Great  '  Passions  ' 
were  played  at  Frankfort,  Alsfeld,  Friedberg,  and 
other  towns.  Some,  as  at  Eger  and  Donauesch- 
ingen,  were  cyclical  in  extent. 

7.  Modern  survivals. — Traces  of  mediaeval  dra- 
matic custom  can  be  found  here  and  there  in 
Europe  to  the  present  day.  In  general  the  sur- 
vivals are  no  more  than  dumb  show  like  the  popular 
criche,  or  representation  of  the  infant  Christ  at 
Christmas,  which  is,  however,  rather  a  reversion 
to  the  ceremony  from  which  the  Christmas  play 
was  derived  than  a  survival  of  the  play.  Most 
notable  in  this  way  are  the  representations  of  the 
Passion-play  that  have  been  either  kept  alive  in 
out-of-the-way  places  or  revived,  most  famous 
among  them  being  that  of  Oberammergau.  The 
first  mention  of  it  is  in  1633,  and  the  oldest  text, 
dating  from  about  1600,  contains  traces  of  two 
earlier  texts  (K.  Trautmann,  Oberammergau  unci 
sein  Passionsspiel,  Bamberg,  1800).  In  1662  the 
text  was  altered  by  the  weaving  into  it  of  the 
version  of  Sebastian  Wild,  the  Augsbiu-g  Meister- 
singer,  and  parts  of  that  of  Johann  Aelbel.  In 
the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  it  was  further  re- 
modelled by  the  Benedictine  Kosner  after  the 
model  of  the  Jesuit  drama,  and  in  1780  Rosner's 
bombastic  version  was  simplified  by  Knipfelberger. 
Its  present  simple  and  dignified  form  is  the  work 
of  two  authors,  P.  O.  Weiss  and  M.  Daisenberger. 
The  play  is  given  every  ten  years,  in  pursuance  of 
the  original  vow  on  deliverance  from  pestilence. 
Other  versions  of  the  Passion-play  have  been  per- 
formed in  recent  times  at  Brixlegg  and  Vorder- 
thiersee  in  the  Tyrol  and  at  Horitz  in  southern 
Bohemia  (A.  Hauffen,  Ueber  das  Soritzer  Passions- 
spiel,  Prague,  1894).  Representations  of  this  kind 
occur  to  this  day  in  southern  Italy  (T.  Trede,  Das 
geistUche  Schauspiel  in  Siiditnlien,  IBerlin,  1885). 

LlTERATliBK.— i.  GENERAL.— W.  CreLzenach,  Geschiehte  des 
neueren  Dramas,  Halle,  lS93fl. ;  E.  K.  Chambers.  The  Medics- 
val  Stage,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1903 ;  bibliography  in  Chambers,  ii. 
p.  xiiiff.,  and  in  F.  H.  Stoddard,  References  for  Students  of 
Miracle  Plays  and  ilystenes.  New  York,  1887  ;  lists  o!  texts  in 
Chambers,  ii.  407-461,  and  Petit  de  JullevUle,  op.  cit.  infra,  ii. 

ii.  LiTCRoiCAi  Plats.— L4on  Gautier,  Hiatoire  ue  la  jmisie 
liturgique  nu  moj/eniSoe,  vol.i.,  '  Les Tropes,' Paris,  1886  ;  C.  E. 
H.  deCoussemaker,  nramesliturgiqucsdt'  moi/endtje,  Rennes, 
1860  ;  Carl  Lange,  Die  lateinisclven  Oslerfeiern,  Uuiiicb,  1887  ; 
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Oxford,  1890;  K.  L.  Bates,  The  English  Religious  Drama, 
New  York,  1893 ;  C.  Davidson,  English  Mystery  Plays,  New 
Haven,  1892;  texts.  The  Chester  P'lays,  re-ed.  H.  Deimhiig, 
London,  1893  ;  The  Digby  Plays-,  ed.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  do.  1S9B ; 
Ludus  Coventrix,  ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  do.  1841 ;  Toumeky 
Plays,  re-ed.  G.  England  and  A.  W.  Pollard,  do.  1897 ;  York 
Plays,  ed.  Lucj'  Toulmin  Smith,  Oxford,  1885. 

iv.  France.- G.  Paris  and  U.  Robert,  Miracles  d*  Nostre- 
Dame,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1876-93;  L.  Petit  de  JulleviUe,  Bisloire 
du  thMtre  en  France ;  Us  Mijstires,  2  vols.,  do.  1880. 

V.  Germant.  —  R.  Froning,  Das  Drama  des  Mittetalters, 
.Stuttgart,  1891 ;  L.  Wirth,  Oster-  tmd  Passionsspicle  bis  zvm 
lUen  Jahrhundert,  Halle,  1SS9  ;  J.  E.  Wackernell,  Altdeiitsche 
Passionsspiele  avs  Tirol,  Graz,  1S97 ;  E.  Wilken,  Geichichle 
der  gcistlichen  Suiele  in  Dentschland,  Gottiugen,  1872 ;  G. 
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A.  I.  DU  p.  Coleman  and  A.  D.  Compton. 

MIRROR. — The  invention  of  the  mirror '  seems 
to  coincide  ^vith  the  beginnings  of  the  higher  civil- 
ization, following  upon  the  institution  of  metal- 
lurgy. It  is  clearly  an  instance  of  adaptation  of 
the  polished  reflecting  surface  of  metals.  The 
Egyptian  mirror  apparently  set  the  mode  for  all 
subsequent  developments  of  the  instrument,  at 
least  in  the  Western  world. 

I.  Mirrors  of  the  ancients. — These  were  almost 
invariably  hand-mirrors  for  ladies' toilette  purposes. 
The  Egj'ptian  were  made  of  bronze  (not  brass,  as 
often  stated),  or  similar  mixed  metal.  From  six 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  they  were  elliptical  in 
shape,  with  the  long  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
handle,  which  also  served  as  a  stand.  The  polish 
was  extraordinarily  fine,  and  in  some  cases  still 
remains.^ 

Mirrors  are  not  mentioned  in  Homer,  but  were 
used  in  classical  Greek  times,  and  borrowed  bj' 
Rome.  Few  Greek  mirrors  are  extant,  but  their 
shape  suggests  derivation  from  Egypt,  as  does 
that  of  the  Roman  mirror  from  tireece.  Both 
Greek  and  Roman  artificers  preferred  the  abso- 
lutely circular  form,  with  the  handle  as  in  the 
Egyptian  original.  They  were  usually  made  of 
bronze,  with  20  to  30  per  cent  of  tin  ;  some  speci- 
mens are  silver  or  silver-plated.  The  Romans 
developed  the  box-mirror,  consisting  of  two  circu- 
lar disks  joined  by  a  hinge.  At  the  back  of  Greek 
and  Roman  mirrors  embossed  work  was  usual.' 
The  most  numerous  collections  are  from  Etruria. 
The  Etruscans  were  sedulous  imitators  of  Greek 
art,  and  much  of  their  work  on  mirror-backs  is 
interesting  and  intelligent,  though  lacking  the 
fineness  of  Greek  technique.  Pliny  notes  the 
manufacture  of  glass  mirrors  backed  with  tinfoil 
at  Sidon,*  but  the  invention  did  not  succeed,  and 
had  to  be  repeated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Romans  made  large  mirrors  also,  similar  to  the 
modern  cheval-glasses,  but  fixed  in  the  walls  of 
rooms,  and  working  up  and  down  like  a  window- 
sash."    The  mirror-case   was  especially  developed 

1  The  word  ia  derived  from  Lat.  miratorium  {7n{rari)(0ED, 
S.V.).  Similar  formations  are  found  in  Skr.  darpajm,  '  mirror ' ; 
Gr.  SptuTTti^w,  fipwTTTw,  '866*;  Pers.  dyinah,  Bstlucln  dd^nk, 
'mirror';  Av.  di,  'see';  O.K.  Germ,  spiagal.  Germ.  Spiegel, 
'mirror ' ;  Lat.  speculum  ;  O.  Ch.  Slav,  zrucalo,  'mirror,' 
pozritcati, '  see.'  The  mirror  is  also  connected  with  the  shadow 
— O.K.  Germ,  scitkar,  '  mirror,'  «ca,  'shadow' ;  O.  Ir.  scathdn, 
'mirror,'  acdth,  'shadow';  O.  Ir.  scaterc,  "  mirror,' tor  *  scdth- 
rf?  re, 'shadow-seeing' (0.  O.  Uhlenbeck,  Kurzgefasstes  etymol. 
Worterb,  der  altind.  Sprache,  Amsterdam,  1899,  p.  122 '  W 
Geiger,  ABAW,  1  CI.  xix.  i.  [1890]  113;  O.  Schrader,  Reallex. 
der  indogerm.  AUertumskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  784).  Here 
also  belong  Heb.  ^i<y?,  'mirror,'  nN"l,  'see.' 

2  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and'  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians-,  London,  1878,  ii.  360. 

5  W.  Wroth,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiquiti4i^, 
S.V.  '  Speculum  '  ((caTOTrrpof  [class.],  ivonrpov,  evo-rrrpov). 

«  BN  xxxvl.  26  (193) ;  one  was  found  at  .Sau  Kamo. 

6  J.  H.  Freese,  In  ££)■",  t.v. 
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by  artists.  Metal  luiirors  were  known  in  northern 
India  by  the  Christian  era,'  and  they  were  used  to 
some  extent  by  the  Central  American  peoples," 
while  the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  them  at 
an  early  period  for  women's  use.'  In  Greek  art 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  represented  as  holding  a 
mirror  ;  and  in  the  Indian  marriage  ritual  a  mirror 
is  placed  in  the  left  hand  of  the  bride  to  enable  her 
to  dress  her  hair.*  A  mirror  and  a  comb  are  not 
infrequently  found  on  Scottish  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  early  mediteval  period,  but  their 
precise  signification  is  still  uncertain.' 

2.  Medieval  mirrors. — The  mirror-case  continued 
to  be  popular  among  the  rich,  but  the  mirror  itself 
became  smaller,  and  was  usually  carried  on  the 
person. 

*  Probably  the  latest  mirror  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  did 
not  exceed  the  size  of  a  plate.*' 

The  circular  shape  was  retained. 

•The  refleclintr  surface  was  usually  of  polished  steel  or  other 
metal,  and  eteel  mirrors  were  still  in  use  in  tlie  sixteenth  century.' 
There  is  a  reference  to  a  '  round  "  looking-^'lass  "  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  which  was  probably  a  polished  metal  surface  with  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  it.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort  had  been 
employed  since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  inventories 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  hear  of  the  Verre  d  mirer,  evidently  a  looking-glass."' 

This  method  is  a  noteworthy,  but  futile,  attempt 
at  a  combination  of  metal  and  glass. 

'  Considering  the  great  quantity  of  glass  manufactured  for 
windows  from  the  thirteenth  century  onward,  it  would  have 
been  curious  if  the  idea  of  employing  a  substance  admitting  of 
so  high  a  polish  had  not  suggested  itself  to  the  mirror-makers 
of  the  day.  But  until  a  really  satisfactory  metallic  backing 
was  discovered,  the  advantage  of  a  looking-glass  over  a  steel 
mirror  would  be  slight,  and  this  fact  may  account  for  the 
persistence  of  the  latter  for  domestic  use  down  to  so  late  a 
jieriod.  The  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin  which  gives  the 
modern  looking-glass  ita  efficiency  was  not  known  before  the 
sixteenth  century.' 8 

A  final  improvement  was  effected  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  cent,  by  the  French  invention  of  plate- 
glass.  Backing  for  glass  was  known  in  the  13th 
cent.,  and  in  tlie  14th  there  was  a  gild  of  glass- 
mirror-makers  in  Nuremberg,  but  it  was  first  in 
Venice  that  mirror-making  acquired  commercial 
importance.* 

The  mirror  naturally  has  lent  itself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  curiosities,  mostly  the  result  of  experi- 
mentation. The  effects  of  concave  and  convex 
surfaces  seem  to  have  been  known  at  an  early  time 
in  both  the  East  and  the  West.  The  '  magic  mirror' 
of  China  and  Japan  reflects  on  a  screen  an  image 
of  its  back."  In  mediseval  Europe  small  spherical 
glass  mirrors  were  known  as  Ochsenaugen.  The 
use  of  reflectors  to  produce  light  and  heat  was 
early  discovered,  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Central 
Americans."  Mirror-writing  is  often  practised  by 
ambidextrous  persons,  as  by  Leonardo,  and  it  also 
occurs  pathologically  in  forms  of  aphasia. 

3.  Superstitions  connected  with  the  mirror. — The 
property  of  reflecting  images  naturally  inspires 
wonder,  and  thus  tends  to  produce  superstitious 
beliefs  and  practices.  Most  of  these  are  connected 
with  the  common  idea  that  the  reflexion  of  a 
person  is  his  soul. 

•  A  savage  who  had  been  made  to  look  into  a  mirror  exclaimed, 
**  1  gaze  into  the  world  of  spirits  I"  One  of  Darwin's  children, 
at  nine  months  old,  turned  to  the  looking-glass  on  hearing  his 
name  called.'  ^2 

These  two  cases  illustrate  the  connexion  between 

1  mUndapanha,  iv.  i.  eo(SBE  xtxv.  [1890J 189). 

»  0B3,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  AH,  London,  1911,  ii.  243. 

3  J.  Jacobs,  in  JB,  t.v:;  Ex  S89,l8  *a.  Job  37'8, 1  Co  18".  AV 
•  glass '  refers  to  the  metal  mirror. 

<  A-  Hillebrandt,  IMuallUUratur  (  =  QIAP  iii.  i),  strass- 
burg,  1897,  p.  66. 

6  J.  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Early  Chr.  Times,  2nd  ser.,  Edin- 
burgh, 18S1,  pp.  61,  62,  68,  178,  181  f. 

»  Guide  to  the  Medicnal  Room,  Britieh  Uluseum,  1907,  p.  213. 

'  lb.  »  lb.  p.  213  f. 

»  EBrU,  ,,v.  10  n, 

'1  Archimedes  was  said  to  have  set  fire  to  enemy  ships  by 
means  of  gigantic  mirrors  or  burnirig  glasses. 

"  H.  Uofldiug,  Outlinet  ot  Peycholoyy,  Eng  tr.,  London,  1891, 
p.  7. 


soul,  self,  and  consciousness.  The  philosophy  of 
Hinduism  was  fond  of  mirror-analogies  when  dis- 
cussing this  connexion. 

'  The  person  .  .  .  that  is  seen  In  the  eye,  that  is  the  Self.  .  .  . 
This  is  Ihafunan.'  ^  'The  person  thai  is  in  the  mirror,  on 
him  I  meditate.'  *  I  meditate  on  him  as  the  likeness.  Whoao 
meditates  on  him  thus,  to  him  a  son  is  bom  in  bis  family  who 
is  his  likeness,  not  one  who  is  not  his  likeness.'  *J 

In  the  simpler  thought  of  uncultured  peoples, 
however,  the  reflexion  is  a  spiritually  real  soul. 

The  Andamanese  'do  not  regard  their  shadows,  but  their  rd- 
Jlectionn  (in  any  mirror)  as  their  souls,'  ^  auri  in  one  account  of 
the  Fijians  a  man's  likeness  '  in  water  or  a  looking-glass '  was 
regarded  as  his  soul.*  Savages  of  New  Guinea  when  first 
looking  into  a  mirror  thought  their  reflexions  were  their  souls,* 
while  the  New  Caledonians  believed  that  their  reflexions  in 
mirrors  or  water  were  their  souls, ti  and  the  Macusis  of  Guiana 
held  the  same  belief  about  the  reflexion  in  the  eye  of  another.' 
Many  terms  for  the  soul  point  to  the  same  notion.  The  Melan- 
esian  atai  ('soul')  means 'reflexion, '<^  and  the  same  meaoinf 
belongs  to  many  terms  among  the  Indonesians.^ 

Hence  the  frequent  notion  that  there  is  some- 
thing uncanny  about  a  mirror,  a  belief  which 
culminates  in  the  idea  that  the  reflecting  surface 
has  abstracted  and  retains  the  soul. 

There  is  a  pool  "a  a  Saddle  Island  river  (Melanesia)  into  which 
any  one  who  looks  dies  ;  the  malignant  spirit  takes  hold  of  his 
life  by  means  of  his  reflexion  in  the  water. i*>  The  Zulus  have  a 
similar  terror  of  looking  into  any  dark  pool ;  a  beast  therein 
will  take  away  their  reflexions.n  The  Aztecs  supposed  that  to 
see  one's  reflexion  in  water  wherein  a  knife  had  been  placed 
meant  a  stab  to  the  soul, 12  and  the  Galelarese  forbid  their 
children  to  look  in  mirrors,  which  will  take  away  their  beauty.l3 
Manu  said  (in  rules  for  a  sndtaka) :  '  Let  him  not  look  at  his 
own  image  in  water.' 1*  The  old  Greeks  had  the  same  maxim  ;  to 
dream  of  seeing  one's  self  reflected  foreboded  death,  and  Frazer 
explains  the  story  of  Narcissus  on  these  lines.t6  The  Rabbis 
laid  it  down  that  one  must  not  look  into  a  mirror  on  the 
Sabbath,  unless  it  were  fixed  on  a  wall.  Later  they  forbade 
men  generally  to  use  mirrors,  as  being  effeminate,  reserving, 
however,  the  privilege  to  their  own  relatives,  as  being  'close  to 
the  government.' 'S  The  Rabbinical  jdea  was  doubtless  merely 
puritanicaL 

With  these  notions  is  connected  the  custom  of 
covering  mirrors  or  turning  them  to  the  wall  after 
a  death. 

*  It  is  feared  that  the  soul,  projected  out  of  the  person  in  the 
shape  of  his  reflection  in  the  mirror,  may  be  carried  off  by  the 
ghost  of  the  departed,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  linger 
about  the  house  till  the  burial.'  '^ 

This  practice  is  widely  spread  over  Europe,  and 
occurs  in  Islam.'*  Similarly,  sick  persons  should 
avoid  looking  into  a  mirror,  and  it  is  advisable  for 
a  bride  to  refrain  from  using  a  mirror  in  modern 
Greece."  Since  the  mirror  holds  the  soul,  it  is 
said  to  be  extremely  unlucky  to  break  a  looking- 
glass.** 

'  A  mirror,'  say  the  sectarian  Russian  Raskohiiks  generally, 

*  ia  an  accursed  thing.' 21 

1  Chhdndogya  Upanifod,  vm.  vii.  8  (,SBE  i.  (1900)  135). 
a  Kaufitaki  Upanifad  iv.  11  (SBE  i.  304). 
3  E.  H.  Man,  *  On  the  .\boriginal  Inhabitanta  of  the  Andaman 
Islands,'  JAl  xii.  (18S2J 162. 

*  T.  Williams  and  J.  Calvert,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  London, 
1868,  L  241. 

*  J.  Chalmers,  Pioneering  in  New  Guinea,  London,  1887,  p. 
170. 

«  GB',  pt.  ii..  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  London,  Ull, 
p.  92. 

'  E.  F.  !m  Thum,  in  JAI  xi.  [1882]  363. 

8  R.  H.  Codrington,  The  ileUniesiam,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  260  f. 

0  A.  C.  Kruijt,  Bet  Aniynisine  in  den  Indisclun  Archipel, 
The  Hague,  1906,  p.  13.  See  generally  GB\  pt.  ii.,  Taboo, 
p.  92  ff. ;  A.  E.  Crawley,  The  Idea  0/  the  Soul,  London,  1909, 
p.  196  fl. 

10  Codrington,  \nJAIx.  (1S81J  318. 

"  H.  Callaway,  Sursery  Tales,  etc.,  0/  the  Zulus,  Natal  and 
London,  1868,  p.  342  f. 

12  OB'^,  pt.  ii..  Taboo,  p.  93,  quoting  B.  de  Sahagun. 

13  lb.,  quoting  M.  J.  van  Baarda.  For  further  instances  cf. 
J.  von  Negelein,  ARIV  v.  ll'JU-'l  ■.;4-2fl. 

14  iv.  88  {SBE  XXV.  11880)  136). 

15  1,0c.  cit. 

19  Jacobs,  in  JE,  s.v.,  quoting  Shab.  149a. 

1'  0B3,  pt,  11.,  Taboo,  p.  94  f. ;  cf.  PR^  i.  288. 

18  Jacobs,  loc.  cU.  ;  GBi,  pt.  ii.,  Taboo,  p.  96. 

IS  J.  0.  Lawson,  Stodfm  Greek  Folklore  and  Ancient  Greek 
Religion,  Cambridge,  1910,  p.  10. 

!»  F.  T.  Elworth.\',  Evil  Eye,  London,  189S,  p.  83,  and  esp. 
von  Negelein,  p.  "Si. 

21  GBI,  pt.  ii.,  Taboo,  p.  99. 
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On  tlie  other  hand,  a  mirror,  as  when  set  in  a 
ring,  may  be  used  to  repel  demons.' 

Divination  by  means  of  a  reflecting  surface  is  an 
ancient  and  world- wide  practice,  its  principle  being 
that  figures  representing  the  souls  of  persons  at 
the  moment  or  in  future  actions  may  be  seen.  A 
pool  of  ink  is  a  common  substitute  for  the  mirror 
(cf.  art.  Cky.stal-gazixg),  and  a  combination  of 
mirror  and  pool  of  water  was  used  at  Demeter's 
sanctuary  at  Patrse,  where  was  a  sacred  spring, 
but  its  use  was  permitted  only  in  cases  of 
sickness. 

'  They  tie  a  mirror  to  a  fine  cord,  and  let  it  down  so  far  that 
it  shall  not  plunge  into  the  spring,  but  merely  graze  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  its  rim  .  .  .^they  look  into  the  mirror,  and 
it  shows  them  the  sick  person  either  living  or  dead.'- 
It  is  also  used,  especially  in  German  and  Slavic 
lands,  to  discover  one's  future  husband  or  wife.' 

Divination  by  mirrors  is  a  variety  of  a  wide- 
spread method  of  'seeing,'  the  most  frequent 
instrument  being  the  crystal  ball.*  A  magic  mirror 
possessed  of  the  power  of  speech  is  not  uncommon 
in  folk-tales  ; "  and  in  Shintoism  actual  worship  is 
rendered  to  mirrors  which,  originally  presented  to 
deities,  have  come  to  stand  for  the  divine  beings 
themselves.^ 

The  supernatural  associations  of  mirrors  are 
chiefly  the  foregoing,  but  one  or  two  of  a  miscel- 
laneous order  may  be  noted,  as  illustrating  the 
general  subject. 

Pau8ani.as  describes  a  temple  near  Megalopolis,  within  which 
was  a  mirror  fixed  on  the  wall.  'Any  one  who  looks  into  this 
mirror  will  see  himself  either  very  di'mly  or  not  at  all,  but  the 
imagres  of  tlie  g-ods  and  the  throne  are  clearly  visible.'''  The 
Greeks  kindled  sacred  fires  by  means  of  the  mirror  or  crystal, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  in  China  and  Siam,  while  in  the  Inca 
kingdom  the  new  fire  was  kindled  at  the  summer  solstice  by 
means  of  a  concave  mirror  turned  to  the  Bun.8 

4.  The  mirror  in  metaphor. — The  optical  proper- 
ties of  the  mirror  are  so  important  and  impressive 
that  all  civilized  thought  is  permeated  by  ideas 
derived  thence.  One  or  two  only  can  be  cited. 
The  Hebrew  paroemiographer  says  :  '  As  in  water 
face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man,'*  while  the  Buddhist  suttas  speak  of  'a  way 
of  truth,  called  the  Mirror  of  Truth.''"  Mirror 
was  a  favourite  component  of  titles  of  books  in 
Elizabethan  literature.  In  its  meaning  of  'true 
description, '  and  its  meaning  of  '  pattern,  exemplar, 
model '  is  similar.  Shakespeare  writes  '  the  mirror 
of  all  Christian  kings.'  'To  hold  as  'twere  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature'  uses  the  simplest  connota- 
tion of  the  term.  An  interesting  metaphor  is 
used  of  psychic  processes ;  '  the  mirror  of  the 
mind '  occurs  both  in  Chaucer  and  in  Shakespeare. 
Among  new  sources  of  metaphor  are  the  two  re- 
markable biological  and  chemico-physical  analogies 
to  the  optical  fact  of  mirror-image  (in  which  right 
becomes  left  and  vice  versa).  All  vertebrate 
animals,  many  invertebrate,  and  the  leaf  and 
other  systems  of  plants  are  bilateral,  one  side 
being  the  mirror-image  of  the  other,  while  the 
formation  of  right-handed  and  left-handed  crystals 
is  connected  with  the  division  of  acids  into  right 
and  left  according  to  the  eli'ect  produced  in  relation 
to  polarized  light. 

LrrERATURE. — With  the  exception  of  the  well-known  archaeo- 
logical works  on  antique  mirrors  and  popular  folklore  collec- 
tions, the  relevant  literature  is  included  in  the  article. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 
MISHMIS. — The  Mishmis  are  a  tribe  who  in- 
habit the  Mishmi  hills,  a  section  of  the  mountain 

1  Pi!2  ii.  36  f. 

2  Pans.  vn.  sxi.  12  (tr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  London,  1898). 

3  Von  Negelein,  p.  28. 

•*  Eng.   '  mirror '  has  the  meanings   of  '  a  magic  glass '  or 
■  crystal '  (0£D,  s.u.). 
6  CP,  p.  34  f . 

6  W.  G,  Aston,  Shinto,  London,  1905,  pp.  218,  72,  134  f.  ;  of. 
L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  do.  1896,  pp.  893,  »45. 

7  Paus.  VIII.  x-xxvii.  7. 

e  0B\  pt.  i..  The  Manic  An,  ii.  243 ff.  9  Pr  2719. 

10  Malmjtarinibbdna-sutta  ii.  8  (,SBE  xL  [190OJ  26). 


ranges  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Assam,  which 
shut  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley, 
between  that  river  and  the  Dihang,  a  region  prac- 
tically unexplored,  consisting  of  steep  ridges, 
covered  as  a  rule  with  tree  forest,  and  including 
some  peaks  15,000  ft.  in  height  {IGI  xvii.  [1908] 
377  f.).  They  are  divided  into  four  tribes,  speak- 
ing three  distinct  but  probably  connected  lan- 
guages. The  most  western  tribe  is  known  as 
Midu,  Midhi,  Nedu,  or  Chalikata,  '  hair-cropped '  ; 
they  inhabit  the  Dihang  valley  with  the  adjoining 
hills.  To  their  east  are  the  Slithun,  or  Bebijiya, 
'outca,sts,'  who  speak  practically  the  same  lan- 
guage. East  of  the  Bebijiyas  are  the  Taying  or 
Digaru  Mishmis,  beyond  the  Digaru  river.  The 
Mijus  are  still  further  east,  towards  the  Lama 
valley  of  Dzayul,  a  sub-prefecture  of  Lhasa.  Most 
of  these  live  beyond  the  British  frontier.  The 
numbers  counted  at  the  last  three  Censuses  in 
A.ssam  were  217,  98,  and  271  (Censiix  Bep.  Assam, 
1891,  i.  203 :  1901,  i.  139  ;  1911,  i.  134). 

1.  Ethnology.— The  Mishmis  have  been  identified 
by  some  authorities  with  the  Miaotzu  or  Hmeng, 
the  aborigines  of  Yunnan,  whose  name  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  'children  of  the  soil,'  'roots,' 
or  as  a  contemptuous  reference  to  their  'simple 
dirt'  (J.  G.  Scott  and  J.  P.  Hardiman,  Gaz. 
Upper  Burma,  pt.  i.  vol.  i.  [Rangoon,  1900]  p. 
597  ff.). 

'So  far  as  the  means  at  our  disposal  permit  us  to  draw 
conclusions,  it  seems  most  probable  that  these  four  tribes 
belong  neither  to  the  Tibeto-Himalayan  nor  to  the  Assam- 
Burmese  branch  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages.  They  seem 
to  he  descendants  of  clans  which,  when  the  parting  of  the  ways 
between  the  two  branches  took  place,  accompanied  neither, 
but  made  their  own  way  at  different  periods  into  the  hills  over- 
looking the  Assam  valley  from  the  north'  (G.  A.  Grierson, 
Censut  Rep.  India,  1901,  i.  263). 

2.  Relations  with  the  British  Government.— 
The  British  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Mishmis 
in  1825,  when  Lieut.  Burlton  reported  that  the 
'  Mishmah '  were  inhabited  by  tribes  '  who  were 
very  averse  to  receive  strangers.'  Other  officers 
visited  them  between  that  time  and  1851,  when 
M.  Krick,  a  French  missionary,  was  murdered 
by  them.  Then  followed  a  succession  of  outrages. 
In  1885  one  of  their  headmen  was  taken  to  visit 
the  Calcutta  Exhibition.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  died,  and  the  tribe,  holding  the  British  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  his  loss,  decided  that  the 
head  of  a  British  subject  should  be  buried  with 
him,  in  order  to  propitiate  his  spirit.  So  they 
slew  a  British  subject  and  carried  ofi'  his  head. 
An  expedition  in  1899-1900  reduced  them  to  sub- 
mission, and  since  that  time  they  have  given  little 
trouble.  But  they  are  keen  tappers  of  rubber, 
and  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  prevent  them 
from  crossing  the  Brahmaputra  into  British  terri- 
tory for  that  purpose  (B.  C.  Allen,  Gaz.  Lakhimpur, 
1905,  p.  55  fl'.). 

3.  Religious  beliefs.— The  best  account  of  their 
religious  beliefs  is  that  by  E.  T.  Dalton,  Descrip- 
tive Ethnology  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872,  p.  16  f.  : 

'  The  religion  of  the  Mishmis  is  confined  to  the  propitiation 
of  demons  whenever  illness  or  misfortune  visits  Lhem.  On 
these  occasions  the  sprig  of  a  plant  is  placed  at  the  door  to 
intimate  to  strangers  that  the  house  is  for  the  tuue  under 
tabu.  They  appear  to  have  no  notion  of  a  supreme  or 
benevolent  deity.  They  worship  Mujidagrah  as  a  god  of 
destruction,  Daniipaon  as  god  of  the  chase  and  knowledge, 
and  Tabla  as  a  god  of  wealth  and  disease,  and  a  great  many 
others  without  name.  It  appears  both  from  IJeutenant 
Rowlatt  and  the  Abb6  Krick's  notes  that  the  Mishmis  have 
priests,  but  they  are  few  in  number  and  have  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance  when  required.  M.  Krick  describes  one  that 
he  saw  at  a  funeral  ceremony.  .  .  .  For  several  days  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  a  priest,  an  attendant  was  employed  in 
singing  a  devotional  chant  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  small 
bell.  There  was  also  a  preUminary  sacrifice  of  a  red  cock 
and  hen,  the  blood  of  which  was  received  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining some  other  fluid,  and  the  mixture  carefully  examined, 
as  it  IS  supposed  to  indicate  if  the  result  will  be  fortunate 
or  otherwise.  At  last  the  priest  arrived,  dressed  like  an 
ordinary  chief,  but  be  wore  a  rosary  of  shells,  and,  attached 
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to  Ihe  frout  of  hla  headdress,  two  appendot^ca  like  horoa. 
For  two  da>'8,  at  iiitervaU,  Ibe  priest  and  his  son  employed 
themselves  in  sintering  chants,  marking  the  time  by  waving 
a  fan  and  ringing  a  bell ;  on  the  third  day  he  put  on  his 
chief's  Tibetan  robe,  and  assumed  what  may  be  regarded  as 
his  pontificd  dress — a  ti;;ht-fltting  coat  of  colored  cotton, 
a  small  apron,  a  deer  skin  as  a  mantle ;  from  his  right  shoulder 
descended  a  frin-^e  of  long  goats'  hair  dyed  bright  red,  and 
over  his  left  shoulder  he  wore  a  broad  'belt  embossed  with 
four  rows  of  tigers*  teeth,  and  having  attached  to  it  fourteen 
small  bells.  On  his  head  he  placed  a  bandeau  ornamented 
witti  shells,  and  round  the  knot  of  hair  at  the  top  of  his 
head  a  movable  plume  which  turned  like  a  weathercock. 
This  was  followed  hy  a  wild  demoniacal  dance ;  but  whether 
apaSBeui  by  the  priest,  or  one  in  which  the  people  generally 
joined,  we  are  not  informed.  The  object  was,  however,  to 
make  as  much  noise  as  possible  to  frighten  the  devils.  After 
this,  lights  were  all  extinguished,  till  a  man  suspended  from 
the  roof  obtained  a  fresli  light  from  a  tiint.  He  was  to  be 
careful  not  to  touch  the  ground  as  he  produced  it,  as  the 
Ught  thus  obtained  was  supposed  to  be  fresh  from  heaven 
Icf.  GB'i.  pt.  i.,  The  Mngic  Arl,  London,  1911,  ii.  234 fl.;  pt. 
viL,  Balder  the  Beauli/iU,  do.  1913.  i.  2fl.).  WTien  the  burial 
is  of  a  person  of  note,  aiiimala  are  slain,  and  the  skulls  arranged 
round  the  tomb  [ct.  EREi.  499  ;  PR  ii.  '^25  ;  L.  A.  Waddell,  T/u 
Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1896,  p.  484  n.  1),  and  under  the 
shed  built  over  the  grave,  raw  and  cooked  flesh  with  grain  and 
spirits  arc  placed  (the  share  o(  the  dead),  and  all  the  arms, 
clothes,  and  implements  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  when 
living.  The  poor,  it  is  said,  bury  the  dead  without  much  cere- 
mony, or  throw  the  bodies  into  the  river.* 

About  1872 — the  writer  gives  no  clear  dates — 
T.  T.  Cooper  [The  Miskince  Hills,  London,  1873) 
visited  tlie  tribe,  and  gives  some  account  of  their 
appearance,  dress,  manners,  and  customs  (p.  180  tf.). 

An  earthquake  occurred,  and  they  told  the  chief,  Chowsam, 
'  that  the  devil  residing  in  a  neighbouring  mountam  had  been 
angry,  and  rent  the  side  of  the  mountain  '  (p.  193). 

'  The  Mislnnees  being  polytheists,  though  of  the  lowest  order, 
it  was  not  ditticult  to  make  Poso  [another  chief]  understand  the 
existence  of  one  Great  Spirit  above  ail'  (p.  197).  'The  Mish- 
mees.'  he  said,  '  are  very  unfortunate.  We  are  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  demons  ;  they  live  in  the  rivers,  mountains,  and 
trees ;  they  walk  about  in  the  dark  and  live  in  the  winds ;  we 
are  constantly  suffering  from  them.  ...  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion a8_  to  which  demon  he  thought  the  strongest,  after  some 
hesitation  he  said  that  the  demon  of  fire  was  the  strongest 
and  most  dangerous,  as  he  dried  up  the  water  and  burnt  the 
mountains ;  he  was  also  good-natured,  as  he  warmed  them 
and  cooked  their  food '  (p.  198). 

•  As  to  reliVion,  their  notions  are  very  vague.  Polytheism, 
encumbered  with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  fetishism, 
is  their  true  creed.  The  yearly  sacrifice  and  feast  in  honour 
of  their  deceased  parents  shows  that  they  have  some  idea 
of  a  future  state,  but  I  could  not  find  out  their  particular 
ideas,  as  death  is  a  disagreeable  subject  of  conversation  among 
them,  and  Chowsam  always  declined  to  interpret  questions  re- 
lating to  it'  (p.  238).  '  The  two  most  important  ceremonies  of 
the  Mishmees  are  undoubtedly  those  attending  deaths  and 
marriages.  In  the  case  of  sickness  a  soothsayer  is  called  in, 
and  he  generally  prescribes  the  sacrifice  of  fowls  or  pigs,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  patient.  These  sacrifices  he  orders  as  a 
propitiation  of  the  demon  who  is  supposed  to  be  instrumen- 
tal in  causing  sickness.  When  death  ensues,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  a  chief,  mhittons  Imithan,  also  called  gaydl,  bos 
/rmlalu(W.  T.  Blanford,  Fauna  of  British  India,  ilammalia 
London,  1890-91,  p.  487  ff.)).  pigs  and  fowls  are  killed  without 
stint,  and  all  the  old  men  and  women  feast  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent, hospitality  being  considered  a  great  virtue.  They  eat  in 
honour  of  the  departed,  talking  the  while  of  his  great  aiid  good 
qualities.  Tlie  body  is  burnt  after  two  days,  and  the  ashes  are 
collected  and  placed  in  a  miniature  house,  erected  close  to  the 
family  residence.  This  unique  tomb  is  then  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  skulls  collected  by  the  chief  during  his  lifetime,  which 
serve  as  a  monument  of  his  past  hospitality,  while  the  rest  of 
his  treasures  are  <livided  amongst  his  sons,  the  son-and-heir 
taking  the  lion's  share.  When  tliere  are  no  sons  the  skulls  go 
to  the  nearest  male  relations.  The  eldest  son  takes  the  title  of 
gam,  or  chief,  and  holds  a  yearly  feast  in  honour  of  his  deceased 
father,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  sacred  observances 
among  them '  (p.  237). 

When  Cooper  suffered  from  an  abscess  in  his 
ankle,  a  soothsayer  or  exorcist  was  called  in.  He 
was  dressed  like  the  other  Rlishmis,  but  allowed 
his  hair  to  fall  in  long,  unkempt  masses  over  his 
shoulders.  After  inspecting  the  patient's  foot,  he 
stripped  liimself  naked  except  f^r  a  small  loin- 
clotn,  and  produced  a  handful  of  rushes  from  his 
waistbelt.  These  he  began  to  plait  and  uuplait, 
accompanying  the  operation  with  a  buzzing  noise, 
as  thougli  he  were  counting.  Occasionally  he 
would  place  his  liand  on  the  painful  spot,  and  then 
shake  the  ru.shes  over  it,  keeping  his  eyes  shut  the 
whole  time.     After  nearly  an  hour  he  announced 


that  two  fowls  must  be  killed,  which  would  ensure 
recovery.     He  declined  to  answer  what  devil  had 
been  at  work,  and  what  efi'ect  tlie  rushes  had  on 
him  (p.  252). 
LiTBRiTURE. — The  chief  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  article. 

W.  Crookb. 
MISHNA.— See  Talmud. 

MISSALS.— See  Ritual. 

MISSION  (Inner). — Die  innere  ^fission  Ls  the 
name  used  in  Genn.any  to  describe  tlie  sum-t«tal 
of  those  ett'orts  which  are  made  by  Uie  Prote.stant 
Churches  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
sufl'ering  of  the  poor  and  to  bring  the  institutions 
and  usages  of  society  into  harmony  with  tlie  will 
of  God.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Die  fiiissere 
Mission  ('  foreign  missions')  in  that  it  conlincs  its 
activities  to  Germany  and  Germans  resident  or 
sojourning  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  an  endeavour  to 
overcome  the  heathenism  found  within  the  borders 
of  a  country  professedly  Christian.  It  is  to  lie 
distinguished  from  mere  humanitarian  effort  in 
that  it  definitely  makes  temporal  and  material  aid 
a  means  to  spiritual  redemption,  and  from  the 
official  activity  of  the  pastors  and  paid  ollicers  of 
the  Church  in  that  it  works  through  the  voluntaiy 
agency  of  individual  Christians  or  groups  of  Christ- 
ians, the  pastor's  office  being  to  arouse  the  spirit 
of  willingness  and  marshal  its  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  love.  It  aims  at  realizing  in 
sacrificial  service  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers. 

The  movement  originated  after  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  when  orphan  homes  were  estab- 
lished for  children  whose  parents  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  war  (.Johannes  Falk,  Graf  Adalbert 
von  der  Ricke,  C.  Heinrich  Zeller).  A  number  of 
societies  and  institutions  arose  organized  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  nursing  of  the 
sick,  and  the  saving  of  destitute  children.  This 
grew  out  of  the  pietistic  movement  (see  Pietism), 
and  was  largely  inspired  by  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  foreign  missionary  field,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Bible  Society,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  and  the  City  Mi.ssions.  Conspicuous 
among  the  leaders  were  Joliann  Hinrich  Wichern 
(1808-81),  who  in  1833  founded  at  Hamburg  the 
Rauhe  Hans  (a  reformatory  institution  built  upon 
the  household  system  with  a  training  home  for  lay- 
workers),  and  Theodor  Fliedner  (1800-64),  who  in 
1826  founded  at  Kaiserwerth  the  first  society  for 
prison-visiting  in  Germany,  in  1833  the  first  refuge 
for  discharged  female  prisoners,  and  in  1836  the 
famous  Diakonisseninstitut  for  the  training  of 
nurses  and  infant  teachers. 

The  name  '  Innere  Mission '  was  first  employed  in 
a  narrower  sense  b.v  Friedrich  Liicke,  of  Gottingen, 
in  Die  ziceifachc,  innere  nnd  aiisscrc  Mission  der 
evangelischen  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1843), to  mean  work 
among  the  lapsed  members  of  the  different  Christ- 
ian communities  and  the  fortifying  of  a  weak 
church  with  the  help  of  a  strong,  while  Wichern 
broadened  out  the  mcaninj:  of  the  term  to  include 
all  practical  Christian  work  in  the  homeland  and 
among  Germans  in  foreign  lands  (Diaspcn-a). 

It  was  Wichern  who  first  organized  the  move- 
ment on  a  comprehensive  .scale  in  1848.  The 
revolution  of  that  year  roused  the  Cluiicli  from  its 
apathy,  and  opened  its  eyes  to  the  glaring  evils  of 
heathendom  which  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  nation.  A  Church  Diet  was  summoned  at 
Wittenberg,  where  500  representatives  of  Protes- 
tant German  Churches  assembled.  Standing  on 
Luther's  grave,  Wichern  delivered  a  memorable 
address,  picturing  the  widespread  power  of  the 
paganism  which  had  arisen  in  their  midst  and  the 
fruits  which  it  had  produced,  and  calling  upon  the 
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Churches  to  join  hands  in  remedying  these  evils. 
He  sketched  on  large  and  statesmanlike  lines  the 
programme  of  the  remedial  activities  needed,  and 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  central  committee 
{Centralausschuss),  consisting  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men, to  make  a  survey  of  the  fields  of  work,  place 
the  various  societies  already  at  work  in  touch  with 
one  another  so  as  to  save  overlapping,  point  out 
the  need  of  new  effort  and  help  such  effort  to 
succeed,  guide  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and, 
above  all,  make  it  clear  that  all  the  several  min- 
istries, of  whatever  kind,  were  animated  by  the 
one  divine  spirit  of  redeeming  love  in  Christ.  Thu.s 
was  established  a  free  confederation  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  so  far  as 
these  were  extraofiicial.  The  object  of  the  Innere 
Mission,  as  defined  in  the  first  report  of  the  Central- 
ausschuss, is  '  that  the  Christian  Church  with  all 
its  resources,  and  through  all  its  agencies,  may  fill 
and  quicken  the  whole  life  of  the  people  in  all  ranks 
of  society,  inspire  all  social  arrangements  and 
institutions  with  the  might  of  a  love  energizing 
heart  and  life — and  through  all  its  living  members 
labour  to  save  the  neglected  and  the  poor.'  The 
Innere  Alission  was  to  be  '  the  practising  doctor 
in  the  gieat  hospital  of  the  people.  Its  programme 
and  policy  are  set  forth  in  full  in  Die  innere 
Mission  der  deutschen  evangelischen  Kirche,  eine 
Denkschrift  an  die  deutsche  Nation,  written  bj' 
Wichern  at  the  instance  of  the  Central  Committee 
and  published  in  April  1849.  This  book  sets  out  the 
scope  of  the  work  and  the  relations  of  that  work 
to  the  activities  of  the  State  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Church  on  the  other.  For  twenty  years 
Wichern  remained  practically  the  directing  spirit. 
Pamphlets  (Flicgende  Blatter)  were  published  annu- 
ally at  the  Rauhe  Haus  giving  reports  of  the 
various  agencies  carried  on. 

The  most  comprehensive  survey  of  the  work  is 
given  in  two  Jubilee  publications  of  the  Central- 
ausschuss in  1899  (Statistik,  Fiinfzig  Jahre).  These 
contain  reports  by  different  authoritative  writers 
on  the  work  done  in  each  of  the  following  depart- 
ments : 

(1>  The  care  of  children,  crfechea,  infant  schools,  care  of 
cripples,  Sunday  schools  and  children's  services, 
refuges  and  orphanages,  country  holidays  for  city 
children. 

(2)  The  care  of    adolescents,  associations   and    homes   for 

apprentices  and  journeymen,  schools  of  domestic 
economy,  Rescue  homes,  Jugendhund  fur  entfichiedenes 
Chrlstentum  (analogous  to  Christian  Endeavour 
Societies). 

(3)  The  care  ol  tramps  and  the  homeless,  colonies  for  un- 

employed, homes  for  girls,  railway-station  missions, 
Girls'  Friendly  Societies  and  Lodges,  missions  to 
soldiers  and  sailors,  river  and  canal  Loat  population, 
railwaymen,  navvies,  briciiyard-workers,  waiters. 

(4)  The  quickening,'  of  the  Chnstian  spirit,  city  missions, 

men's  brotherhoods,  support  of  weaker  Churches, 
Christian  art  a.ssociationB,  lectures. 

(5)  Work  among  emigrants  and  Germans  in  foreign  lands 

(^Diaspora),  pastorates  at  holiday  resorts. 

(6)  Care  of    the  poor,  sick,    and  infirm,    district    nursing 

associations,  Red-cross  work  in  war,  homes. for  imbeciles, 
epileptics,  inebriates,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 

(7)  Combating  of  social  evils,  Sunday  observance,  housing 

reform,  prison  missions,  temperance  work,  savings 
banks,  anti-gambUng  work,  friendly  societies,  building 
societies,  Ciiristian  education. 

(8)  Christian    literature,    dissemination    of    Bibles,    tracts, 

and  sermons,  periodicals,  libraries,  colportage. 

(9)  Organization  of    Inner  Mission   according    to  province 

and  district,  conferences. 
(10)  Training  of  workers  for  prisons,  asylums,  unemployed 
colonies,    nursing,    etc.,    courses   of    instruction   for 
social  workers. 

As  the  result  of  the  Innere  Mission  the  whole 
of  Germany  has  been  covered  with  a  network  of 
philanthvopic  agencies,  imbued  with  the  Christian 
spirit ;  the  social  conscience  has  been  quickened  and 
enlightened,  and  the  efibits  of  the  Churches  have 
been  co-ordinated  and  wisely  directed.  The  State 
has  co-operated.  In  1852  the  brothers  of  the 
liauhe  Haus  were  allowed  to  act  as  warders  in 


Prussian  prisons,  and  Wichern  was  commis-sioned 
to  visit  the  prisons,  investigate  their  conditions, 
and  suggest  reforms.  Later,  Wichern  was  appointed 
CouncUlor  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  made 
a  member  of  the  Evangelischer  Oberkirchenrat. 
The  work  of  the  Innere  Mission  paved  the  way  for 
the  social  legislation  which  followed  the  Franco- 
German  War.  The  most  notable  results  of  the 
Innere  Mission  are  the  mobilization  of  women  for 
Christian  work,  especially  in  sick-nursing,  the 
Elberfeld  system  of  poor-relief  and  its  extension  to 
other  German  towns,  and  the  work  of  Pastor  F.  v. 
Bodelschwingh  (b.  1831),  who  founded  at  Bielefeld 
a  colony  for  epileptics  and  unemployed,  and  organ- 
ized, with  the  help  of  the  Government,  the  national 
scheme  of  relief-stations  for  tramps. 

In  the  Church  the  Innere  Mission  has  given  the 
laity,  and  especially  women,  their  sphere  of  ser^ace  ; 
it  led  to  the  official  institution  of  the  diaconate 
in  the  Evangelical  Church  in  1856,  and  gives 
material  expression  to  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers.  It  has  filled  a  place  in  the  educational 
system  by  caring  for  orphans  and  infants,  and 
counteracting  the  movement  for  the  secularization 
of  schools. 

The  movement  has  affected  other  countries, 
especially  Switzerland  (J.  A.  Host),  Denmark 
(Wilhelm  Beck),  Norway  (P.  Harem),  and  Holland 
(O.  G.  Heldring).  Florence  Nightingale  received 
her  first  training  at  Kaiserwerth.  The  work  of 
Thomas  Guthrie  (Ragged  Schools),  William  Penne- 
father  (Miklmay  Conference),  and  John  Brown 
Paton  (Lingfield  Homes  for  epileptics,  training 
colony  for  unemployed  at  Wallingford,  National 
Home  Reading  Union,  Social  Institutes,  Boys'  Life 
Brigade,  Girls'  Life  Brigade,  Civic  Leagues  of 
Help)  was  consciously  influenced  by  the  Innere 
Mission.  In  1873  J.  B.  Paton  and  Francis  Morse 
summoned  a  conference  at  Nottingham  '  to  con- 
sider the  practical  relations  of  Christianity  to  the 
social  wants  and  evils  of  our  time,'  at  which  Paton 
expounded  the  Innere  Mission  of  Germany,  and  a 
union  of  all  existing  Christian  charities  and  societies 
working  for  social  ends  was  formed  at  Nottingham. 
W.  T.  Stead  took  up  the  same  idea  in  his  agitation 
for  a  Civic  Church.  The  nearest  approach  in 
England  has  been  the  organization  of  Civic  Leagues 
(or  Gilds)  of  Help  (beginning  1906),  which  represent 
an  attempt  to  adapt  the  Elberfeld  system  to  the 
conditions  of  English  city  life  and  bring  all  the 
social  activities  of  the  civic  community  into  touch 
with  each  other. 

LiTERATDRE. — J.  H.  Wichem,  Die  innere  Mission  der  deut- 
schen Kirche,  Hamburg,  1849,  Kongressvortrdge,  do.  1891  (see 
esp.  12  theses  at  Second  Stuttgart  Congress,  1850),  Prinzipiellei 
zur  inneren  Missi<m  (Collected  Works,  vol.  iii.),  do.  1902;  T. 
Fliedner,  Kxtrze  Geschichte  der  Entstehung  dcr  ersten  evang- 
LUbesanstalten  zu  Kaisei-werth,  Kaiserwerth,  IS.^tJ,  Aachrichten 
liber  das  Diakonissenwerk  in  der  christlichen  Welt  alter  und 
neuerZeit  und  iiber  die  Diaknnissenanstalt  zu  Kaisenoerth^,  do. 
1867  ;  T.  Schafer,  Die  weibUche  Diakonie  in  ihrem  ganzen 
Umfange  dargestellt,  Hamburg,  1S79-S0,  Leitfadcn  der  inneren 
Missitm,  do.  1903;  Monatsschnft  fv.r  die  innei-e  Mission,  Oiiters- 
loh,  1876  B.  (ed.  T.  Schiifer) ;  I.  Nitzsch,  Praktische  Thevlogie, 
Bonn,  1867-<i8,  vol.  iii. ;  F.  Oldenberg,  J.  H.  Wichern :  sein 
Leben  und  Wirken,  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1SS4-S7  ;  G.  Uhlhoni, 
Die  christliche  UebestdtigkeU,  Stuttgart,  1SS2-90,  vol.  Iii. ;  P. 
Wurster,  Die  Lehre  V07i  der  inneren  Mission,  Berlin,  1895 ; 
P.  Wurster  and  M.  Hennig,  Was  jederman  heute  von  der 
inneren  Mission  unssen  muss,  Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1902  ;  W. 
Martius,  Die  innere  Mission,  ihre  Bedeutung  und  ihr  Wesen, 
ihr  Verhidtnis  zu  Kirche  und  Staat  {ein  Wort  zur  Orientirrmg 
und  zur  Mahnung),  Gutersloh,  1SS2  ;  J.  B.  Paton,  The  Inner 
Mission  of  Germany  and  its  Lessons  for  us,  London,  1S88  ;  W. 
Fleming  Stevenson,  Praying  and  Working,  do.  1SS7  ;  J.  S. 
Howson,  Deaconesses,  do.  1802 ;  Florence  Nightingale, 
Account  (if  the  Institution  for  Deaco7iesscs,  do.  1851  ;  R.  Volf, 
Indre  Mission,  dens  Eistorie  og  Grundtanker  i  kort  tJdtog, 
Copenhagen, IS70. 

Adverse  critics  have  not  been  wanting  ;  F.  v.  Holtzendorff, 
Die  Brilderschaft  des  rauhen  Housed,  ein  protestanliscker  Orden 
iin  Staatsdienst,  Berlin,  1861 ;  F.  A.  W.  Diesterwef,  Dis 
innere  Mission  in  ihrer  Gefdhrtichheit,  Berlin,  1852  ;  G.  Rasch, 
Ein  protestanlischet  Monehkloster  in  Moabit,  1870. 

J.  L.  Paton. 
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Buddhist  (M.  Anksaki),  p.  700. 
Christian — 

Early  and  Mediaeval  (C.  R.  Bkazley),  p.  705. 

Roman  Catholic  (M.  Spitz),  p.  7I.S. 

MISSIONS  (Ruddhist).— I.  In  China.— Bud- 
dhist missionary  enterprises  outside  of  India  were 
started  by  King  A.4oka  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.  On  the  other  hand,  a  later  Chinese 
record  informs  us  that  in  217  B.C.  (in  the  reign 
of  ShiliHuangti  of  the  Tsin  dynasty)  eighteen 
Buddhist  monks  were  brought  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  The  authenticity  of  the  information  may 
be  questioned,  but,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
facts  that  Chinese  Buddhists  used  to  ascribe  the 
7th  cent.  B.C.  to  Anoka's  reign,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  that,  the  date  of  the  story  almost  agrees  with 
the  historical  date  of  Aioka,  the  tradition  seems 
not  to  be  a  mere  forgery.  About  one  hundred  years 
after  that  event,  as  stated  in  an  official  record, 
another  contact  of  Buddhism  with  the  Chinese 
took  place.  An  expedition  sent  to  the  Western 
regions  by  the  Emperor  Wu,  the  most  ambitious 
sovereign  of  the  former  Han  dynasty,  in  121  B.C. 
brought  a  golden  statue  and  prisoners ;  and  in 
2  B.C.  the  Yuechi  ambassadors  are  said  to  have 
brought  some  Buddhist  scriptures.  These  stories 
point  to  the  spread  of  the  Buddhist  missions  in 
Central  Asia  in  the  centuries  immediately  after 
Aioka's  missionary  enterprises. 

Historical  records  agree  in  assigning  to  A.D.  67 
the  first  official  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
China.  The  Emperor  Ming,  stimulated  by  a 
dream,  sent  an  expedition  in  search  of  the  golden 
man  of  whom  he  had  dreamt  (A.D.  64),  and,  when 
the  expedition  returned  in  67,  it  brought  not  only 
Buddhist  statues  and  scriptures,  but  also  two 
monks,  both  Indians,  Kasj-apa  Matanga  and 
Dharmarak§a  by  name.  The  hrst  Chinese  Bud- 
dhist book,  containing  the  forty-two  sayings  of 
Buddha,  was  written  by  Kasyapa,  and  translations 
of  several  texts  are  said  to  have  followed  it.  The 
I'ai-ma,  or  White  Horse  Temple,  was  built  in 
Loyang,  the  capital,  and  soon  after  the  emperor's 
brother  built  another  temple.  Conversions  en 
masse  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  71,  many 
nobles  and  Taoist  priests  being  among  the  converts. 
The  new  religion  was  received  with  open  arms  and 
heart ;  the  way  must  have  long  been  prepared 
for  it. 

There  is  a  gap  of  about  eighty  years  between  the 
mention  of  the  first  missionaries  and  the  advent  of 
two  other  monks,  one  of  whom  was  Shih-kfio  of 
Parthia,  who  came  to  China  in  148  and  worked  till 
170.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  royal  blood  and  to 
have  left  liis  country  because  of  the  fall  or  decline 
of  his  own  royal  family.  This  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences that  Buddhism  had  a  strong  foothold  in 
Parthia  and  Central  Asia.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Chinese  Buddhism  had  its  source  close  to 
China's  western  borders  at  that  time.  Shih-kao's 
works  are  mostly  texts  from  Jlgamas,^  the  counter- 
parts of  the  Pali  Nikdycis,  and  some  of  them  treat 
of  hygienic  matters,  connected  with  the  practice 
of  counting  the  respirations,  or  anapiina.  Perhaps 
we  may  see  here  the  first  of  the  medical  works  of 
the  missionaries. 

For  a  century  after  the  great  Parthian  translator 
we  have  only  scanty  records  of  missionaries,  yet 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  missions  were 
going  -on  slowly.    The  Buddhist  propaganda  in 

1  Cf.  n.  Nanjio,  Catahguc,  p.  S82 ;  Ancsaki,  'The  Four 
tUiddhiat  Agaiuas  in  Chiuc'S«,'  in  TAiSJ  xxxv.  S  11908],  pp. 
171.,28-U. 


Christian — 

Protestant  (H.  U.  Wkitbrecht),  p.  727. 
Muhammadan  (T.  W.  Arnold),  p.  745. 
Zoroastrian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  749. 

this  period  consisted  chiefly  in  translations  of  the 
scriptures  and  in  miracle-working.  Certainly  the 
works  of  art  and  architecture  in  a  na»v  style,  aided 
by  elaborate  rituals  and  music,  were  great  attrac- 
tions ;  the  Pai-ma  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
decorated  with  mural  paintings  representing 
Buddha  and  his  saints ;  but  the  worship  of 
Buddha's  relics  and  the  miracles  worked  by  them 
are  mentioned  oftener  than  the  works  of  art. 
The  relics  (sr<"ira,  Chin,  shbli)  were  represented 
by  pearls  of  mysterious  origin,  and  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  them  were  mostly  the  rising  of  varie- 
gated mists  from  them.  Little  is  heard  of  works 
of  charity,  though  they  are  sometimes  mentioned 
later  than  the  4th  century.  That  the  translations 
played  a  great  part  in  the  Buddhist  missions  is 
proved  by  the  work  done  during  the  live  centuries 
after  the  first  undertaking.  This  was  quite  natural, 
because  the  Chinese  already  had  rich  literatures, 
both  Confucianist  and  Taoist,  when  Buddhism 
came  to  China,  and  the  new  religion  found  it 
urgent  to  confront  them  with  scriptures  of  its  own. 

Besides  the  translations,  the  first  apologetic 
^vriting  is  ascribed  to  A.d.  195,  and  a  series  of 
apologetics  and  polemics  followed. '  This  literature 
continued  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Chinese 
Buddhism.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was  in  the 
4th  and  the  5tli  centuries,  during  which  Taoism 
was  a  powerful  rival  of  Buddhism.  These  polemics 
were  mostly  carried  on  by  native  teachers,  while 
foreign  missionaries  were  occupied  with  trans- 
lations. 

Though  polemics  do  not  belong  properly  to  missionary  works, 
we  may  here  consider  one  instance,  in  order  to  throw  a  side- 
light on  our  subject.  In  195  Mou-tzu,  a  Confucianist  convert, 
wrote  37  sets  of  questions  and  answers  in  defence  of  his  new 
faith.  These  questions  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  (1) 
those  from  the  Confucianist  side,  asserting  that  Buddha's 
ascetic  religion  was  against  humanity,  and  (2)  those  from  the 
Taoist  side,  asserting  that  immortality  (or,  rather,  physical 
longevity)  was  attainable  only  by  Taoist  practices,  not  by 
Buddhist  teaching.  Mou-tzu  defended  his  religion  with  abun- 
dant quotations  from  Confucius  and  Lao-tse,  but  the  doctrines 
with  which  he  confronted  the  attacks  were  really  Buddhist. 
The  transcendental  idealism  of  supreme  enlightcTiment  was  the 
position  which  he  assumed  against  Confucianist  positivism,  and 
the  teaching  of  inipermanency  of  physical  life  was  his  standing- 
ground  against  Taoist  uiysticism.2  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  e.xample  of  the  apologetic  writings  of  tlie  period. 

The  fall  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  220  and  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  country  into  the  Three 
Kingdoms  were  of  great  significance  for  the  history 
of  the  nation,  both  politically  and  religiously. 
From  this  time  down  to  the  close  of  the  6th  cent, 
the  country  was  divided  into  many  contending 
dynasties  and  kingdoms,  and  in  a  country  like 
China,  where  the  ruler's  will  determines  every- 
thing, the  fate  of  the  Buddhist  mission  was  always 
inlluenced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ruling 
dynasties.  Centres  of  missions  were  identiotu 
with  the  residences  of  dynasties,  and  the  mission- 
aries worked  under  their  patronage,  or  were 
expelled  by  rulers  who  preferred  Taoism  to 
Buddhism.  Under  these  circumstances  three 
important    centres    of    the    mission    grew     up : 

1  There  are  collections  of  these  writings ;  see  Nanjio,  nos. 
1471.  147'.!,  1479,  HSU.  1481. 

2  The  question  begins  with  'Who  is  Buddha?'  The  answer 
to  it  shows  that  the  author  was  acQuainted  with  Buddha's  life 
through  information  which  is  very  similar  to  the  LalUavisUira. 
Some  critics  doubt  even  the  existence  of  this  person,  on  the 
ground  that  the  polemic  literature  ftoiirislied  not  earlier  than 
the  4th  cent.,  but  we  omit  discussion  of  the  question  and  follow 
the  legend. 
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(1)  C'hanfj-an  (the  modern  Sing-an),  (2)  Lo-yang 
{on  the  Hoanp-ho)  in  the  north,  and  (3)  Chien-yeh 
(the  modern  Xauking)  in  the  south.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  last  two  were  the 
respective  capitals  of  two  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
while  the  third  was  situated  far  in  the  west, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Buddhist  influence.  After 
a  short  interval  of  unity  (280-302)  these  three 
places  remained  as  the  three  centres  of  China  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  rulers  and  States.  Thus  the 
missionaries  who  came  to  China  by  land  routes 
worked  mostly  in  the  north,  deriving  their  sources 
from  Central  Asia  or  the  north-west  of  India, 
though  some  went  further  to  the  south. 

The  4th  cent,  was  a  period  of  confusion  in  China, 
caused  by  a  hopeless  division  of  the  country  and 
by  intrusion  of  invaders  from  the  north.  Yet 
Buddhist  missions  proceeded  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  [the  land,  and  many  of  the  contending 
rulers  welcomed  missionaries  fiom  Central  Asia. 
One  of  these  men,  Fo-t'u-cheng,  who  came  in  310 
to  Loyang  from  a  '  western  country,'  laboured  not 
as  a  translator  but  as  a  social  worker.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  '  well  versed  in  magic  formuliB  and 
saved  many  people  from  diseases  and  suS'erings  by 
his  supernatural  attainment.'  No  fewer  than  893 
monasteries  and  sanctuaries  were  established  by 
him,  and  his  '  disciples '  numbered  10,000.  But 
his  significance  in  Chinese  Buddhism  lay  perhaps 
more  in  his  having  educated  one  of  the  most 
powerful  thinkers,  Taoan,  than  in  his  actual 
works  ;  though  he  laboured  mostly  in  the  north, 
his  influence  was  later  propagated  to  the  south  by 
his  disciples. 

The  demarcation  between  north  and  south  be- 
came more  conspicuous  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  cent.,  two  comparatively  powerfiu 
dynasties  divided  the  country  into  two.  While 
the  northern,  the  Wei  dynasty,  patronized  those 
who  came  from  or  through  Central  Asia,  the 
southern,  the  Sung  dynasty,  invited  missionaries 
from  S.  India,  who  came  by  the  sea  route.  More- 
over, the  repeated  persecutions  of  Buddhists  by 
Taoist  rulers  of  the  northern  dynasties  drove  many 
missionaries  and  Chinese  monks  to  the  south,  and 
it  was  through  them  that  a  start  was  made  in 
establishing  groups  of  men  of  similar  tendencies, 
which  became  the  origin  of  sectarian  division  in 
Chinese  Buddhism. 

Among  those  who  worked  in  the  north  the  most 
prominent  was  Kumarajiva,  a  native  of  Karachar. 
He  came  to  Chang-an  in  401,  having  been  invited 
by  the  prince  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  and,  being 
highly  patronized  by  the  latter,  he  worked  there 
with  great  success  for  more  than  ten  years.  His 
lectures  were  attended  by  crowds  from  various 
classes  of  people,  and  his  work  of  translation  was 
assisted  by  tlie  best  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  translations  ascribed  to 
him  are  ranked  as  classical  Chinese,  and  that  his 
translation  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  ([ff.v.] 
Saddharmapundanka)  remains  the  most  valued 
and  revered  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  scriptures.' 
Kumarajiva  was  apparently  a  monk,  but  liis  con- 
duct was  very  irregular,  for  he  lived  with  many 
concubines  ;  yet  his  talent  was  so  appreciated  and 
his  fame  so  high  that  his  patron  and  the  peojile 
honoured  him,  despite  his  neglect  of  Buddhist 
discipline  and  in  spite  of  attacks  heaped  upon  him. 

A  powerful  rival,  however,  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Bnddhabhadra,  who  was  invited  to 
Chang-an  in  398.  He  is  believed  to  have  arrived 
at  the  coast  of  Shantung  by  the  sea  route,  having 
once  failed  to  come  by  land.  In  contrast  to 
Kumarajiva,  he  observed  austere  rules  of  monastic 

1  Later  in  the  6th  cent.,  the  Indians  Bodhiruchi  and 
Jnanagupta,  the  famous  translators  of  many  Mah&yana  texts, 
worked  in  the  north. 


life,  and  instructed  his  followers  in  discipline  and 
in  meditation.  At  last  a  critical  rupture  between 
the  two  great  men  broke  out,  and  Bnddhabhadra 
took  refuge  in  the  south,  where  Tao-an's  disciples 
were  living  secluded  in  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Lu-shan,  in  the  modern  province  of  Chiang-hsi. 
The  leader  of  the  group  was  Hui-yiian  (t  416),  and 
its  members  were  monks,  poets,  and  philosophers 
who  were  disgusted  with  the  trouliles  of  the  world 
and  devoted  themselves  to  meditation  and  con- 
versation with  one  another.  Here  Buddhabhadra 
found  men  more  congenial  than  the  Buddhists  of 
the  north,  and  instructed  them  furtlier  in  the 
secrets  of  IJuddhist  mental  training.  In  this  group 
of  thinkers  we  see  Chinese  Buddhism  quite  ac- 
climatized to  the  native  soil,  especially  to  the 
poetic  and  transcendental  mood  of  the  southern 
Chinese,  and  preparing  for  further  union  of 
Buddhist  meditation  with  Chinese  quietism.  It 
was  on  this  ground  that  a  definite  school  of 
meditation,  known  as  Shan-no  (Skr.  dhyana),  later 
established  itself  and  further  impressed  Buddhism 
with  the  poetry  of  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tzu. 
Although  the  followers  of  the  Shan-no  school  trace 
their  origin  to  Bodhidharma,  who  is  believed  to 
have  come  to  China  by  sea  in  520,  the  further 
source  is  to  be  found  in  the  group  of  recluses  at 
Lu-shan  who  welcomed  Buddhabhadra.  After  all, 
we  can  assign  the  foundation  of  Chinese  Buddhism, 
relatively  apart  from  foreign  missionaries,  to  Tao- 
an and  Hui-yiian.  Yet,  parallel  with  this  native 
movement,  missionary  work  was  proceeding,  both 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  the  south  welcomed 
Indian  missionaries,  many  of  whom  came  by  sea, 
and  we  find  a  sudden  growth  of  sea-communication 
with  India  from  the  dawn  of  the  5th  century. 
The  pioneer  of  the  sea-voyage  from  Ceylon  to 
China  was  the  famous  pilgrim  Fa-hian,  who 
aiTived  at  Shantung  in  414,  and  who  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  Buddnists  who  sailed  to  China  and 
worked  mostly  under  the  patronage  of  the  southern 
dynasties.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was 
Gunavarman,  who  came  to  Canton  from  Ceylon, 
via  Java,  in  424.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  two 
monasteries  called  Chao-t'i  (Chetiya)  and<;h'i-yuan 
(Jetavana)  in  Nanking.  Here  he  instructed  his 
followers  in  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Vinaya  and 
instituted  the  system  of  ordination,  as  an  initiation 
into  Buddhist  mysteries,  by  establishing  a  special 
centre  for  the  purpose,  after  the  model  of  the  Sima 
of  Nalanda  {q.  v. ).  The  arrival  of  anumher  of  Sunhal- 
ese  nuns  in  434  under  the  leadership  of  a  certain 
Tissara  (?)  was  probably  connected  with  his  institu- 
tions and  intended  for  st.arting  nunneries  after  the 
model  of  Sinhalese  Buddhism.  Another  group  of 
nuns  came  from  Ceylon  in  438.  Among  those  who 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Gunavarman  are  to  be 
mentioned  Kalayasas  and  Dharmamitra,  both 
translators  of  Mahayana  texts  ;  Gunabhadra,  the 
translator  of  the  Samyukta-dgama ;  and  Sarigha- 
bhadra,  the  translator  of  the  Pali  Samanta-pusd- 
dikd,  a  commentary  on  the  Vinaya  written  by  the 
famous  Buddhaghosa.  The  last  of  these  is  said  to 
have  come  together  with  his  master,  a  Tripitaka- 
acharya.' 

In  the  6th  cent,  we  have  two  notable  instances 
of  sea-journeys.  One  was  the  journey  of  Bodhi- 
dharma, mentioned  above,  who  is  said  to  have 
remained  silent  for  nine  years  after  his  arrival  in 
China,  but  who  yet  succeeded  in  impressing  his 
spiritual  influence  and  in  opening  a  powerful  stream 
of  meditative   naturalism  in  China   and    Japan. 

1  See  J.  Takakusu,  Pali  Chrestomathy,  Tokyo,  1900,  pp. 
Ixxlv-Iixvi,  and  JRAS,  1S96,  pp.  41&-439.  Takakusu's  con- 
jecture that  this  'master  of  the  Three  Baskets'  might  have 
heen  Buddhaghosa  himself  is  plausible,  but  requires  further 
confirmation.  The  translation  of  the  Samanta-pdsadiid  is 
dated  4S9. 
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The  next  instance  was  tlie  voyage  of  Paramartlia, 
who  arriveil  in  China  in  546  and  was  invited  to 
Nanking  in  648.  To  him  we  owe  the  translations  of 
many  o?  Asahca's  and  Vasubandhu's  works  and 
some  other  booKS.  He  was  the  first  propagator  of 
tlie  Yogacliara  Buddhism  in  China,  even  before 
Yuanchwang,  the  great  translator  of  the  7th 
century. 

Thus  the  Buddhist  missionaries  came  to  the 
Middle  Kingdom  from  two  sides  by  two  routes, 
one  vi<i  Central  Asia  and  the  other  via  Ceylon.' 
Their  works  of  translation  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  further  development  of  their  religion  in  the 
East,  and  have  given  us  a  rich  store  of  information. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  the  jiiou.s 
zeal  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  who  went  to  the  West 
in  search  of  truth  and  scriptures,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  whom  was  Fa-hian.  It  is  related  that  the 
missionaries  coming  eastward  and  the  pilgrims 
going  westward  met  one  another  eveiy^vhere  in 
tli(^  iilh  and  Cth  centuries.  By  the  conjoint  labour 
of  these  men  were  completed  the  translations  of 
the  four  Agamas,  together  with  several  of  their 
single  parts ;  the  Vinaya  texts  in  various  ver- 
sions, belonging  to  diti'erent  schools;"  and  the 
important  Alaliayaua  texts,  such  as  the  Lotus,  the 
Fluw^r-garlaud  (Avntaihsalcn),  etc.  From  these 
works  we  can  see  how  liiiddhjst  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions were  naturalized  in  the  Chinese  language, 
which  is  totally  of  diderent  structure  from  the 
originals.  These  books  and  expressions  now  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature. 

Up  to  the  5tli  cent.  Buddhist  missions  in  China 
consisted  chiedy  in  tlie  work  of  translation,  tliough 
we  may  suppose  that  popular  propaganda  was  not 
neglected.  IJesides  these,  the  monastic  institutions 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
The  first  translation  of  the  Pratimoksa  (Pali 
Patimokkha)  and  the  regular  monastic  discipline 
based  on  it  were  carried  out  by  Dharmakala,  an 
Indian,  who  came  to  Lo-yang  in  250.  In  the 
5th  cent,  we  .see  a  further  establishment  of  the 
regular  method  of  ordination  under  the  govern- 
ment's patronage  and  supervision,  carried  out  by 
Gunavarman  in  the  south,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  sustenance  of  tliese  ordained  monks  and  nuns 
was  eagerly  patronized  as  a  deed  of  great  merit  by 
rulers  as  well  as  private  persons.  We  hear  that, 
when,  in  446,  Emperor  Ta-wu  of  the  northern  Wei 
dynasty  persecuted  Buddhists,  there  were  3,000,000 
of  these  monks  and  nuns  in  his  territory  alone. 
This  may  be  an  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  there  were  83,000  ordained 
patronized  by  the  Emperor  Wu  (reigned  502-549) 
of  the  Liang  (southern)  dynasty,  the  great  protector 
of  Buddhism,  and  himself  an  ordaineil  monk. 
Besiiles  these  regular  monks  many  ascetics  were 
revered  as  saints  by  the  people,  and  they  contri- 
buted much  to  the  propagation  of  the  religion,  but 
as  much  to  the  dissemination  of  superstitions. 
They  formed  an  eclectic  element  in  Buddhism  by 
adopting  Taoistic  and  Indian  ways  of  living  and 
practices,  but  there  were  some  who  were  really 
saintly,  or  at  least  beyond  the  world.  Their  lives 
are  described  in  the  Book  of  Saints  and  Miracles 
(Nanjio,  no.  1484),  and  many  of  them  are  hardly 
to  be  disting\iished  from  the  Taoist  '  men  of 
mountains.'    The  people  accustomed  to  look  upon 

*  According  to  Nanjio,  App.  ii.,  amon;^  73  transKators  who 
worked  between  67  and  420,  there  were  1.^  Indians,  7  Yuechis,  5 
Parthians,  7  Kubhans,  21  from  the  weBtern  countries  and  17 
Chinese  ;  anion^^  them  22  worlted  in  the  sovUh,  of  whom  5  were 
Chinese.  Among  43  worliers  who  worlted  between  420  and  ri50, 
14  were  Indians,  10  from  Kubha  and  other  western  countries, 
4  Siifihale^e  and  Indo.Chinese,  and  4  uncertain.  Among  them 
27  worJtcd  in  the  south. 

3  For  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  worlc  done  up  to  520  Bee 
Nanjio,  pp.  xiii-xvii ;  for  thd  Agatna  texts  see  Anesaki, 
op.  cit. 


the  Taoist  miracle-workers  as  holy  men  were  also 
attracted  to  these  Buddhist  '  saints.' 

We  can  mention  only  one  instance  of  a  definite 
record  of  charitable  work.  That  was  a  method  of 
famine  relief,  caWeAScncj-chi-su,  or  '  Church  grain  ' 
(Sengchi  =  Y'a.\\  Saiighika),  which  was  inaugurated 
by  Than-yao,  a  man  of  unknown  origin,  in  the 
southern  kingdom  in  4611  ;  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  crops  was  stored  in  monasteries  and  distributed 
in  cases  of  famine. 

While  missionary  work  wa.s  advancing,  the 
foundations  of  doctrinal  division,  based  on  the 
schools  prevalent  in  India,  began  to  arise.  The 
man  who  stood  foremost  in  systematic  treatises  on 
doctrines  was  Tao-an,  mcntioneii  above,  who  wrote 
commentaries  and  essays  and  emphasized  the 
vacuity  of  the  phenomenal  world.  In  his  time  a 
translation  of  an  Abhiilhaintn  text  (Nanjio,  no. 
1273)  was  produced,  and  incp.ued  for  the  promul- 
gation of  Vasubandhu's  pliiloophy  by  Paramartha 
sixty  years  later.  The  grouj)  of  Lu-shan,  already 
mentioned,  was  another  sign  of  sectarian  division, 
and  these  men  opened  the  way  for  the  later  growth 
of  the  meditative  .Shan-no  school  and  of  the  pietistic 
religion  of  the  Buddha  Amitablia.  These  were, 
however,  only  precursory  movements  for  real 
sectarian  division  and  dogmatic  systeniatization  ; 
a  really  independent  growth  of  Chinese  BudiUiism 
and  formation  of  branches  date  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  then  we  pass  from  the 
missionary  stage. 

The  unity  of  China  achieved  by  580  and  the  ri.se 
of  the  glorious  Tang  dynasty  in  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  cent,  mark  a  new  era  of  Cliinese  history, 
political  as  well  as  religious  ;  and  we  m.ay  close 
our  survey  of  the  Buddhist  missions  with  this  time. 
It  remains  to  be  added  that,  in  the  Sth  cent.,  the 
mystic  Buddhism,  known  as  the  Mantra  sect,  was 
introduced  by  two  foreign  missionaries,  Subhakara- 
siihha  and  Araoghavajra.  This  form  of  Buddhism 
became  influential  in  .Jajian  after  the  9th  century. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  10th  cent,  there  was 
again  an  influx  of  Indian  missionaries,  but  they 
are  of  no  great  significance. 

2.  In  Tibet. — As  in  the  case  of  China,  the  early 
history  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet  is  shrouded  in 
nebulous  legends.  The  missionaries  dispatched  by 
King  Aioka  touched  the  Tibetan  borders,  probabl3' 
along  the  western  parts  of  the  Himalayas  ;  bnt  it 
is  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  time  that 
legend  tells  us  of  the  e.stablishment  of  a  Buddhist 
temple  on  the  Tibetan  side  of  the  mountain  range. 
This  legend  and  the  story  of  the  miraculous  descent 
of  four  caskets  containing  Buddhist  treasures,  in 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  may  be  taken  as  indications  of 
Tibet's  contact  with  Bud<lhist  missions.  Dismissing 
these  legends,  the  first  date  that  can  be  assigned 
with  certainty  for  Buddhism  in  Tibet  is  the  7th 
century.  The  reigning  king  was  Srong-btsau 
Gam-po  (t  698),  and  Buddhism  was  introduced  into 
Tibet  by  his  marriage  with  a  Chinese  princess  and 
also  with  a  Nepalese  princess.  The  former  marriage 
is  confirmed  by  Chinese  history  ;  the  name  of  the 
princess  was  Wen-ch'eng,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  A.D.  641.  She  brought  with  her  Buddhist 
statues  and  books,  and  ])robably  some  priests,  and 
established  a  firm  footing  for  Buddhism  in  that 
country,  which  had  gradually  been  coming  into 
vontact  with  the  religion  through  its  eastern  and 
.southern  borders.  The  Nepalese  princess  was  the 
agent  in  introducing  the  occult  worship  of  the 
Buddhico-Hindu  goddess  Tara,  the  event  which 
determined  to  a  great  degree  the  nature  of 
Buddhism  destined  to  prevail  in  Tibet. 

The  legends  concerning  this  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  Tibet  ana  the  succeeding  events 
throw  liltlo  light  on  the  nature  of  the  missionary 
labours   undertaken    by   the   Buddliista ;    we  are 
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told  only  of  tbe  actions  taken  by  the  rulers  and 
their  ministers.  Certainly  the  propaganda  pro- 
ceeded among  the  people  by  supplying  them  witli 
new  objects  of  worship  and  new  methods  of  cult, 
but  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
fate  of  the  new  religion  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers.  The  stimuli  gii?en  by  the  Buddliist  con- 
sorts of  Srong-btsan  Gam-po  caused  him  to  send 
his  able  minister  Thummi  Sambhota  to  India, 
where  he  performed  a  great  service  for  Buddhism 
and  for  Tibet  by  inaugurating  a  Tibetan  alphabet 
after  the  model  of  the  Skr.  Deranagarl.  Transla- 
tion of  Buddhist  books,  partly  from  Chinese,  but 
much  more  from  Sanskrit,  was  made  possible  by 
this  system  of  Tibetan  letters.  A  decisive  step 
in  the  work  of  translating  Buddhist  books  into 
Tibetan  was  taken  more  than  a  century  later, 
in  the  reign  of  Khri-Srong  De-btsan  (reigned  740- 
786),  who  was  a  successful  conqueror  of  borderlands. 
It  was  he  who  invited  learned  Buddhists  from 
India  and  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  nature  of 
Tibetan  Buddhism,  because  those  Indians  mostly 
advocated  occult  mysticism  based  on  the  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  dhdranl,  or  mystic  formulae,  and 
ma^ic  practices.  Among  these  agents  of  mystic 
Buddhism  we  mention  two  names  :  Padmasam- 
bhava  (or  '  Lotus  Growth,'  with  an  allusion  to  the 
lotus  as  the  womb  of  the  cosmos),  who  introduced 
many  writings,  and  his  disciple,  Pagur  Vairochana, 
the  '  Great  Translator.' 

The  9th  cent,  was  a  period  of  confusion  in 
Tibet,  and  the  fate  of  Buddhism  passed  through 
various  vicissitudes  in  association  with  the  incli- 
nation of  the  rulers  and  with  their  rise  and  fall. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  cent,  we  see  fresh 
streams  of  N.  Indian  Buddhists  and  a  firmer 
establishment  of  mystic  Buddhism.  Besides  the 
ti-anslations,  many  original  writings,  historical 
and  doctrinal,  were  composed  in  Tibetan ;  and 
the  missionary  stage  may  thus  be  closed  in  tliis 
period.  After  all,  accessible  material  concerning 
iBuddhist  missions  in  Tibet  is  scarce,  and  what  is 
known  relates  only  to  political  support  by  the 
government,  and  to  translations  produced  by 
foreigners  and  Tibetans. 

The  13th  cent,  was  an  epoch-making  period  in 
the  history  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  in  connexion 
with  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  the  Mongol  Kublai 
Khan.  Buddliist  missions  seem  to  have  been 
active  before  this  time  in  Mongolia,  and  the 
Mongol  conquerors  were  partly  converted  to 
Tibetan  Buddhism,  though  all  of  them  were  eclec- 
tics of  promiscuous  nature.  Tibetan  Buddhism 
was  definitely  established  as  a  theocracy  by  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Pliagspa,  the  ally  of  Kublai 
Khan,  and  its  influence  was  extended  to  the 
northern  countries  and  even  to  China.  The  defi- 
nitely independent,  and  totally  isolated,  growth  of 
Tibetan  Buddhism  is  to  be  dated  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  14th  cent.,  when  the  Mongol  dynasty 
in  China  fell  and  the  Tibetan  reformer  Tsong- 
Kha-pa  arose. 

3.  In  Korea. — When,  in  the  4th  cent..  Buddhism 
was  being  naturalized  in  Chinese  culture,  its  pro- 
pagation furtlier  eastwards  began.  At  that  time 
Korea  was  divided  into  three  kingdoms  and  several 
minor  States.  Of  these  three  Koryo  (or  Kokuryo) 
was  situated  in  the  north,  and  first  came  into  con- 
tact with  Buddhism.  In  374  two  monks,  Atao  and 
Shantao,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been 
foreigners,  were  invited  from  N.  China  to  the  capi- 
tal of  Koryo  (the  modern  Pien-yang),  and  in  the 
next  year  two  temples  '  were  buUt  for  them,  while 
in  384  a  certain  Malananda  was  welcomed  by  the 
court  of  Paikchydi,  which  was  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  country.     Historical  records  tell  of 

1  The  names  of  these  temples,  Syo-mun  and  I-puI-lan,  sound 
neither  Chinese  nor  Korean. 


the  construction  of  temples  and  of  the  arrival  of 
missionaries,  both  Indian  and  Chinese,  fiom  China, 
but  little  information  is  given  of  how  they  worked 
in  their  propaganda,  this  fact  being  partly  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  these  records  were  compiled 
by  the  Confucianists  of  the  anti-Buddhist  dynasty 
of  the  15th  century. 

The  Buddhist  propaganda  advanced  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century.  An  ascetic,  nicknamed  the 
'Black  Foreigner,' preached  the  Three  Jewels  in 
the  south  and  is  said  to  have  cured  a  princess  of 
the  Silla  kingdom  by  means  of  incense  and  spells. 
He  was  followed  by  some  missionaries  who  came 
to  the  south  and  gained  hold  of  the  people's  minds. 
The  worship  of  Buddha  was  received  officially  by 
the  king  of  Silla  in  528,  and  this  monarch  and  his 
successors  were  not  less  zealous  in  the  Buddhist 
cause  than  the  rulers  of  the  north.  The  construc- 
tion of  temples  and  organization  of  Buddhist  rites 
came  into  vogue.  A  king  who  ruled  in  540-576 
became  a  monk,  and  his  consort  became  a  nun  ; 
and  the  propaganda  advanced  so  far  in  his  reign 
that  a  Korean  priest  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
the  realm  of  Silla. 

4.  In  Japan. — In  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
Buddhism  had  converted  tlie  whole  of  Korea,  and 
it  was  quite  natural  that  the  tide  of  the  mission 
should  also  reach  Japan,  which  had  a  close  com- 
munication with  the  peninsular  States  and  had 
introduced  Chinese  learning  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  The  religion  was  first  advocated  by 
the  Korean  immigrants,  and  then  by  some  natives. 
After  these  preparations,  it  was  presented  officially 
by  the  king  of  Paikchybi  to  the  Japanese  court 
as  a  sign  of  homage  and  friendship  in  538  (the 
date  is  usually,  but  erroneously,  given  as  552). 
The  presents  consisted  of  a  gilt  statue  of  Buddha, 
scriptures,  banners,  and  other  ritual  instruments,* 
and  the  message  which  accompanied  these  presents 
said  : 

'  This  teaching  {dharma.)  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  teachings. 
It  brings  infinite  and  immeasurable  fruits  to  its  believers,  even 
to  the  final  enlightenment  (bodhi).  Just  as  the  Chmtdmaxii^ 
jewel  is  said  to  give  inexhaustible  wealth  to  its  possessor,  so 
the  jewel  of  this  glorious  Law  never  ceases  to  give  response  to 
those  who  seek  for  it.  Moreover,  it  has  come  to  Korea  from 
India,  far  distant,  and  the  peoples  of  the  countries  Ijing  be- 
tween these  two  are  now  all  adherents  of  it,'  etc. 

These  words,  accompanied  with  a  fine  image  and 
works  of  art,  were  a  marvellous  revelation  to  a 
people  who  knew  only  how  to  invoke  spirits  sup- 
posed to  be  little  superior  to  men.  The  court,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
favourable  to  the  new  worship,  and  the  other  hos- 
tile, the  point  of  their  dispute  being  whether  the 
newly-offered  deity  was  more  powerful  than  the 
national  deities  or  not.  The  hidden  motive  of  the 
diflerence,  however,  was  tlie  political  clan  strife, 
intermingled  with  the  difference  of  progressive  and 
conservative  policies.  During  fifty  years  of  strife 
the  fate  of  the  new  religion  seemed  always  waver- 
ing. But  the  presents  were  followed  by  an  in- 
cessant influx  of  priests,  monks,  artisans,  and 
physicians,  as  the  rearguards  of  the  religion.  It 
was  natural  that  elaborate  rites  and  the  practice 
of  medicine  should  be  most  effectual  means  in  the 
conversion  of  a  rather  primitive  people  like  the 
Japanese  at  that  time.  Though  the  religion  was 
not  yet  accepted  officially  by  the  court,  some 
sovereigns  cherished  it  as  their  faitli,  and  the  Soga 
family,  the  head  of  the  progressionists,  became  its 
zealous  advocates.  They  built  topes  and  temples, 
and  we  hear  of  a  nunnery  founded  by  the  family 
in  584.  The  fall  of  the  conservative  party  in  587 
marked  a  decisive  step  in  the  progress  ot  Buddhism, 
and  to  commemorate  this  event  a  temple  was  built, 

1  C(.  W.  G.  Aston.  Sihonoi,  ii.  66  f. 

2  The  chintdma^i  is  a  mj  thical  jewel ;  Aston's  translation, , 
*  to  his  heart's  content,'  is  not  accurate. 
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for  the  first  time  at  State  expense.  The  erection 
of  these  and  other  Buddhist  buildings  caused  con- 
stant importations  of  Buddhist  statues,  utensils, 
etc.,  accompanied  by  missionaries  and  artisans, 
and  these  displays  of  art  were  associated  with 
works  of  iharity.  Three  institutions — an  asyhim, 
a  hospital,  and  a  di.spensary — were  attached  to  a 
temple  built  in  593,  and  similar  institutions  were 
founded  here  and  there  in  the  subsequent  centuries. 

In  the  regency  of  Prince  Shotoku,  the  Constan- 
tino of  Japan  (reigned  593-622),  the  new  religion 
became  the  State  Church.  Not  only  were  mis- 
sionaries and  learned  monks  in\dted  from  Korea, 
but  direct  communication  with  Chinese  Buddhism 
was  opened  (605),  and  Japanese  monks  were  sent 
to  China  for  study.  The  number  of  the  Korean 
missionaries  who  worked  in  this  period  was  con- 
siderable, and  their  achievements  in  preaching 
religion,  in  teaching  science,  especially  astronomy, 
and  in  other  matters,  were  a  great  credit  to  them  ; 
but  the  new  religion  found  native  teachers  in 
less  than  a  hundred  years  after  its  introduction. 
The  prince  himself  gave  lectures  on  Buddhist 
scriptures  and  organized  various  institutions.  In 
short,  the  Buddhist  propaganda  in  this  century 
consisted  first  in  the  display  of  forms,  then  in 
works  of  charity,  chiefly  medical  practices,  and 
lastly  in  teaching.  The  mission,  however,  did 
not  extend  very  far  from  the  capital  in  Yamato. 
The  acceptance  of  Buddhism  was  closely  connected 
with  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Korean 
States  and  China,  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the 
efforts  to  centralize  the  government  and  to  unite 
the  divided  clans  by  religion,  on  the  other.  The 
development  of  religious  institutions  and  the 
management  of  State  aS'airs  assisted  each  other. 

After  the  decisive  step  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Buddhist  faith  had  been  once  taken,  the  progress 
of  the  religion  was  sure  and  steady.  Its  influence 
was  propagated  gradually  from  the  capital  to 
the  provinces.  Rlany  Korean  immigrants,  some  of 
whom  were  usually  monks  and  nuns,  were  offered 
homes  in  various  provinces,  and  the  number  of 
native  workers  increased,  some  of  whom  studied 
in  China  or  Korea.  The  donations  given  not  only 
to  large  monasteries  and  to  clergy  of  higher  ranks, 
but  also  to  the  poor  and  aged  monks  and  nuns, 
show  how  numerous  were  the  ordained  natives  and 
immigrants.  Besides  these  Korean  and  Japanese 
priests,  a  certain  number  of  Chinese,  Indians,  and 
other  foreigners  carried  on  the  Buddhist  propa- 
ganda, the  most  famous  of  whom  were  Kanjin,  a 
Chinese,  and  Bodhisena,  an  Indian.  The  former 
founded  the  central  institution  for  ordination  and 
monastic  discipline,  and  was  appointed  archbishop 
(754-763  in  Japan).'  He  was  also  an  organizer  of 
medical  practice  and  founded  a  botanical  garden. 
The  Indian  was  of  the  Brahman  family  Bharadvaja. 
He  came  to  .Japan  in  736  with  his  Annamese  and 
Chinese  followers,  some  of  whom  were  musicians, 
and  worked  as  a  bishop  till  his  death  in  760,  being 
known  as  the  'Brahman  bishop.'  These  mission- 
aries brought  many  useful  arts  and  things  Indian, 
which  contributed  to  the  influence  of  the  religion, 
such  as  musical  instruments,  Indian  harps,  and 
the  bas-relief  in  the  Graeco-Bactrianstyle,  preserved 
in  the  Imperial  treasury,  dating  from  the  8th 
eentviry.  Among  the  native  workers  there  were 
Borne  learned  men,  who  laboured  mostly  in  the 
capital  as  teachers  and  bishops  ;  others  were  prac- 
tical men  who  worked  in  the  provinces  in  bridging 
rivers,  constructing  roads,  canals,  harbours,  and 
ponds,  opening  mountain  passages,  planting 
avenues,  etc.  We  do  not  know  how  or  where 
these  men  learned  their  arts  and  crafts,  but  their 
works  were  so  wonderful  to  the  people  that  many 
miraculous  stories  are  told  of  them  even  to  this 
1  TravtU  of  Kanjin,  tr.  J.  Takakusu  (In  prep»ration). 


day.  The  mention  of  .some  Ainu  monks,  whom 
the  court  favoured  with  gifts  in  689,  shows  tho 
advance  of  the  propaganda  to  the  far  north  east. 

The  elaborate  .system  of  ritual,  medical  work, 
etc.,  which  had  been  the  chief  means  of  the  proija- 
ganda,  remained  in  vogue  for  a  long  time.  The 
distribution  of  medical  stores  and  the  dispatch  of 
combined  bands  of  monks  and  phj-sicians  into  the 
provinces  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  8th 
century.  In  addition  to  these  methods,  religious 
ceremonies  for  the  welfare  of  the  ruling  families 
and  for  the  tranquillitj'  of  the  country  became  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  court  as  well  as  in  the 
temples,  and  were  patronized  by  the  government 
and  by  the  nobles.  These  pious  deeds  were  ex- 
tended to  the  provinces,  and  scriptures  were  distri- 
buted wherever  there  were  any  [iriests.  The 
founding  of  [uovincial  cathedrals  (kukuhnn-ji)  Avas 
followed  by  the  founding,  near  the  capital,  of  the 
central  calhedial,  wliicli  was  dedicated  to  the 
great  statue  of  Lochana  Buddha,  now  known  as 
the  Daibutsu  in  Nara,  and  was  completed  in  754. 
These  works  and  dedications  converted  the  whole 
of  Japan  into  a  Buddhadom  before  the  close  of  the 
8th  century.  There  are  many  remains  of  these 
works  to  this  day,  and  Japan  owes  the  sculptures, 
which  have  never  been  excelled  by  later  works,  to 
the  same  period. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  methods  of  the  religious 
mission  contributed  to  the  unification  of  the 
country.  Charitable  works  were  regarded  in  the 
provinces  as  the  boons  not  only  of  the  Church  but 
also  of  the  State  ;  splendid  religious  buildings  were 
held  to  be  signs  of  the  power  of  the  court.  It  was 
not  merely  by  the  mvsterious  etticac}'  of  the  wor- 
ship and  ceremonies  t^iat  the  security  of  the  throne 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  were  maintained 
and  increased  ;  the  Buddhist  mission  in  the  pro- 
vinces during  these  two  centuries  was  at  the  same 
time  a  political  mission. 

By  the  9th  cent,  the  unity  and  centralization  of 
the  national  government  were  complete.  From 
that  time  Japanese  Buddhism  began  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  even  though  the  Japanese  Buddhists 
were  still  indebted  to  tlieir  co-religionists  on  the 
continent.  The  two  brightest  stars  of  the  Buddhist 
history  of  Japan,  Dengyo  (t  822)  and  Kobo  (t  835), 
were  once  students  in  China,  but  these  two  men 
opened  the  way  for  the  development  of  Japan's 
own  Buddhism.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  end  of  the  Buddhist 
mission  in  Japan. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  added,  viz.  a  new  influx 
of  Chinese  influence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
century.  The  introduction  of  the  Zen  (dhyana) 
Buddhism,  which  was  produced  by  Bodhidharma 
in  China,  as  mentioned  above,  necessitated  a  fresh 
influx  of  monks  and  artists,  whose  great  influence 
upon  Japanese  art,  literature,  and  social  life  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  must  be  recognized. 
Tea,  fans,  kakemono,  and  similar  things,  now 
known  in  the  West  as  'things  Japanese,'  Japan 
owes  to  these  communications  with  Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Taking  a  general  survey,  we  see  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  Buddhist  missions  in  China 
and  those  in  Japan.  In  China  works  of  charity 
seem  to  have  played  rather  an  insignificant  part 
and  translations  of  scriptures  an  important  part ; 
the  opposite  was  the  case  in  Japan  ;  no  Japanese 
translation  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  was  made 
till  quite  recent  times.  Chinese  has  remained  the 
sacred  language  of  Japanese  Buddhism  almost 
throughout,  though  there  have  been  some  original 
writings  in  Japanese.  This  antithesis  is  due  to 
the  difl'erent  levels  of  civilization  on  which  China 
and  .Japan  stood  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism. 
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MISSIONS  (Christian,  Early  and  Mediaeval). 
— I.  From  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Empire  (c.  A.D.  100-323). — 
Missions  were  the  main  external  activity  of  the 
Christian  community  in  the  earliest  time.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  (c.  140)  Justin  Martyr 
claims  for  them  a  very  wide  field  of  operations — not 
merely  over  the  Helleno-Koman  world,  but  beyond. 

'There  e.^ciyts  not  a  people,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  or 
any  other  race,  by  whatsoever  title  or  manners  they  may  be 
marked  out,  however  ignorant  of  arts  or  of  a^^riculture, 
whether  they  dwell  under  tents  or  wander  in  covered  waggon;;, 
among  v\'honi  prayers  are  not  offered  in  the  name  of  a  crucified 
Jesus  to  the  Father  of  all  things '  (Dial.  c.  Tryph,  117). 

Much  to  the  same  etl'ect,  but  more  guardedly, 
Irenteus  tells  us  (c.  180)  that  even  then  many 
barbarous  nations  held  the  Christian  faith,  written 
not  with  pen  and  ink,  in  books  or  papers,  but  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  (adv.  H(zr.  III.  iv. 
2).  Tertullian  likewise  (c.  200)  boasts  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  Church  : 

'  We  are  a  people  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  have  filled  every 
place  belonying  to  you  .  .  .  your  very  camp,  palace,  .  .  . 
forum  ...  we  leave  you  your  temples  only.  We  can  count 
your  armies  ;  our  number  in  a  single  province  will  be  greater  ' 
\Apol.  37). 

Britons  beyond  the  Roman  pale,  Sarmatians, 
Germans,  and  So.ythians  are  among  the  more 
distant  races  that  he  reckons  as  already  touched 
by  Christianity  (adv.  Judmos,  7).  Origen  (c.  230- 
240)  declares  the  gospel  not  merely  to  have  won 
myriads  of  converts  among  '  all  nations,'  but,  more 
precisely,  to  have  penetrated  into  many  parts  of 
the  barbarian  world  (c.  Cels.  i.  27,  ii.  13)  j  while 
Arnobius  (c.  304)  denies  that  any  nation  of  the 
barbarians  was  then  without  some  Christian  influ- 
ence (adv.  Gentes,  i.  16,  ii.  5).  From  Eusebius 
(c.  320-330)  we  hear  of  the  ex-Stoic  Pantajnus  of 
Alexandria  undertaking  a  missionary  journey  to 
India  about  180  (HE  v.  10) ;  here  Pantaenus  is  said 
to  have  found  a  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew 
which  had  been  left  there  by  the  apostle  Bartholo- 
mew. Even  if  by  this  '  India '  is  understood  the 
'  Lesser '  or '  Third  India'  of  some  early  geographers, 
including  parts  of  the  S.  Arabian  shore-lands  and 
of  Abyssinia,  this  is  a  noteworthy  journey.  Origen 
again,  about  215,  was  invited  to  teach  the  Gospel 
in  Ai'abia,  and  accepted  the  invitation  (Eus.  HE 
vi.  19).  From  Edessa  in  N.  Mesopotamia,  where 
the  Church  was  firmly  settled  by  150,  Christianity 
was  propagated  in  the  Persian  kingdom,  even  to 
Bactria.  Bishop  John,  '  of  Persia  and  Great 
India,'  attended  the  Nicene  Council  in  325. 
Armenia,  which  may,  however,  be  reckoned  as 
usually  within  the  Roman  Empire,  or  at  least 
within  its  sphere  of  influence,  till  the  disasters  of 
the  later  4th  cent.,  was  won  by  the  Church,  shortly 
before  the  winning  of  the  Empire,  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  was  the 
leading  person  of  this  mission  (c.  302),  and  Armenia 
was  the  first  country  in  which  Christianity  was 
adopted  as  the  national  religion.  In  the  early  days 
of  Constantine  (c.  311)  Bishop  Hermon  of  Jerusalem 
sent  missionaries  (Ephraim  and  Basil)  to  '  Scythia' 
and  to  the  Crimea,  part  of  which  at  least  may  be 
considered  Roman.  About  A.D.  100  St.  Clement, 
the  fourth  bishop  of  Rome,  had  been  martyred 
at  Kherson,  representing  the  modern  Sevastopol. 

2.  From  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  to  the 
rise  of  Islam  (c.  323-632). — Important  extensions 
of  Christianity  followed  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine. 

(a)  Africa. — Among  these  one  is  African.  The 
Abyssinian  Church  was  founded,  or  at  least  Christ- 
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ianity  became  the  religion  of  the  nation,  from 
about  330,  through  the  work  of  missionaries  from 
Alexandria.  Frumentius,  a  follower  of  Athanasius, 
who  consecrated  him  as  bishop  of  Ethiopia,  or 
Nearer  India,  was  the  leader  of  this  mission.  From 
356,  again,  the  Arian  emperor  Constantius  entered 
on  a  far-reaching  scheme  of  Arian  proselytism  in 
Abyssinia,  Southern  and  South- Western  Arabia, 
and  the  coast  lands  of  Persia  and  India,  as  far 
as  the  Indus,  and  perhaps  beyond.  Even  before 
250,  perhaps  by  200,  Christianity  had  begun  to 
spread  among  the  native  African  tribes,  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  modern  Tunis  and 
Tripoli.  In  the  6th  cent.,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
and  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  empress 
Theodora,  Christianity  was  planted  among  the 
Nubians  (from  c.  548).  Till  tlie  14th  cent,  a 
Nubian  Church  maintained  itself,  though  cut 
short  by  Muliammadan  conque.'st,  when,  less  for- 
tunate, if  not  less  heroic,  than  the  Abyssinian 
(protected  by  its  highlands,  and  saved,  at  a  critical 
moment,  by  Portuguese  aid),  it  succumbed  to  Isl.am. 

(h)  Asia. — In  Asia,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Empire,  Christianity,  Orthodox  or  Nestorian, 
went  far  afield,  before  the  outbreak  of  iMuliam- 
madan  conquest  in  the  7th  century.  Bishop  John, 
' of  Persia  and  Great  India,'  as  we  saw,  attended  ) 
the  Nicene  CouncU  in  325 ;  in  334  we  hear  of  a 
bishop  of  Merv  ;  the  line  of  the  metropolitans  of 
'  Babylon'  (i.e.  Ktesiphon  and  Seleukeia  [2eAei//ceia 
ri  ev  Ba/SuXiDn])  likewise  began  in  the  4th  cent.  ; 
and  in  the  same  period  the  Persian  Christians 
sutt'ered  fierce  persecutions  from  the  government, 
largely  at  Magian  instigation.  In  the  4th  cent. 
a  Syrian  mission  went  to  Malabar.  Arnobius  even 
speaks  vaguely  of  Christianity  having  been 
preached  among  the  '  Seres,'  or  Chinese  of  the 
interior — 'China  as  approached  by  land '^before 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  but  this  is  un- 
supported and  in  itself  doubtful. 

In  the  5th  cent.  Nestorius  and  his  followers  were  ^ 
cast  out  of  the  Church  (431)  ;  a  Nestorian  com-  i 
munion  was  rapidly  organized  ;  and  a  wonderful 
missionary  energy  was  shown  by  this  '  Protestant- 
ism of  the  East. '  In  498  the  Nestorian  patriarchate 
of  Babylon  or  Ktesiphon  was  set  up ;  this  in  7ti2 
followed  the' Abbasid  khalifs  to  their  new  capital 
of  Baghdad.  About  505  Christianity  reached  China 
in  Nestorian  form.  In  551  Nestorian  monks 
brought  the  eggs  of  the  mulberry  silkworm  from 
China  to  Constantinople.  Before  540  Nestorian 
bishops  appeared  at  Samarqand  and  Herat,  and 
from  the  same  time  we  have  sepulchral  evidences 
of  Nestorian  Christianity  as  far  as  the  Semir- 
yechensk,  or  '  Seven  Rivers,'  district  of  the 
Balkhash  basin,  close  to  the  Busso  -  Chinese 
frontier  of  to-day.  These  funeral  monuments 
extend  from  A.D.  547  to  1027,  but  are  mostly 
of  the  10th  and  early  11th  centuries;  they  com- 
memorate clergy,  laymen,  and  women.  One  re- 
fers to  a  priest  '  sent  round  to  visit  the  churches,' 
perhaps  something  of  a  missionary.  Gregory  of 
Tours  in  the  6th  cent,  collected  some  information 
about  Indian  Christianity,  partly  from  an  Indian 
Christian  who  had  come  to  Western  Europe  from 
the  '  Thomas  Coimtry '  near  Madras.  Nestorian 
missions  had  now  penetrated  to  India,  and  were 
transforming  the  native  Christianity. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes  of  Alexandria,  the  author 
of  the  Christian  Topoqraphy,  who  in  his  earlier 
life  was  probably  a  Nestorian  himself,  describes 
the  vast  extent  of  an  Eastern  Christianity,  beyond 
the  Imperial  limits,  which  must  have  been  largely 
Nestorian,  about  550.  Churches  were  then  to 
he  found,  he  declares,  in  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and 
Socotra,  with  '  a  bishop  and  clergy  ordained  and 
sent  from  Persia ' ;  in  Bactria  and  among  the 
Huns ;   in  Mesopotamia,  Scythia,   Hyrcania,  and 
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other  lands  east  of  the  Kiixine  (see  bks.  iii.  and  xi., 
esi).  p.  178  f.  of  H.  de  Montfaucon's  ed.  \_Ciill.  nnni. 
Patr.  ct  Script.  Crccc,  Paris,  1706,  ii.  113  ff.]  =  P(; 
Ixxxviii.  168  f.).  At  no  time,  perhaps,  till  the 
Russian  colonization  of  North  Asia  was  Cliristi- 
anitj'  more  strongly  supported  in  Eastern  lands 
than  at  this  time. 

(r)  Europe. — St.  Patrick's  conversion  of  Ireland 
(from  c.  430)  opened  to  Chrislendom  a  land  that 
liad  never  been  Roman,  and  was  practically  un- 
known to  Continental  Europe,  after  Honorius 
withdrew  the  legions  from  Britain.  The  full 
discovery  of  Ireland  was  the  work  of  Christian 
missionaries.  Within  a  century  of  St.  Patrick's 
death  the  Irish  took  up  a  great  mist^ion-work  of 
their  own.  From  about  550  to  800  the  Irish 
Church  showed  its  greatest  energy  abroad,  and  per- 
haps reached  its  highest  prosperity  at  home.  Its 
followers  preached  with  remarkable  success  among 
the  English  who  had  overrun  Eastern  Uritain. 
They  carried  the  gospel  further  into  Caledonia 
than  Agrioola  had  ever  carried  Roman  conquest. 
Some  of  their  pioneers  reached  the  Orkneys,  the 
Faroes,  the  outermost  Hebrides,  and  even  Iceland 
(of  the  last  Irish  monks  were  the  first  discoverers, 
in  795). 

Despite  the  fictions  with  which  the  early  history 
of  Scotland  is  overlaid,  it  need  not  be  questioned 
that  some  progi-e.-^s  was  made  by  Christian  missions 
beyond  the  Firth  of  Forth  even  in  the  5th  century. 
St.  Ninian,  the  founder  of  'Candida  Casa '  in 
Galloway,  who  was  apparently  working  in  the 
south-westand  centre  of  modern  Scotland  about  390- 
430,  is  sijeciallj'  associated  with  these  enterprises. 

The  Roman  mission  dispatched  by  Pope  Gregory 
I.  to  England  in  597  was  concerned  with  a  country 
lying  within  the  Old  Empire,  and  so  outside  the 
proper  field  of  this  article.  It  was,  however,  the 
commencement  of  a  movement  which  in  course  of 
time  penetrated  to  non-Roman  lands — Scotland, 
Ireland,  Central  Germany,  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms — and  played  a  great  part  in  winning 
them  to  Christianity,  or  in  turning  them  from 
their  native  Church  to  Roman  allegiance. 

3.  From  the  rise  of  Islam  to  the  Crusades  (632- 
I0p6).— The  vigour,  or  at  least  the  extent,  of 
Ncstorian  missions  in  South  Asia  in  the  first  age 
of  Islam  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  bitter  complaint 
from  the  Nestorian  patriarch  to  the  bishop  of  Fars 
(or  'Persia'  proper)  about  650.  It  was  owing  to 
his  neglect,  the  patriarch  declares,  that  the  people 
of  Khoras.an  had  lapsed  from  the  faith,  and  that 
India,  'from  Fars  to  Colon'  (Kulam,  or  Quilon, 
near  Cape  Comorin),  was  now  being  deprived  of  a 
rejrular  ministry.  We  find  the  same  patriarch 
writing  to  the  Christians  of  Socotra  and  of  Balkh, 
and  undertaking  to  provide  a  fresh  supjdy  of 
bishops  for  his  .spiritual  subjects  of  the  Upper 
Oxus.  His  successor,  in  order  to  apjiease  an  old 
quarrel  between  the  Christians  of  Bactria  and  the 
metropolitan  of  Persia,  visited  Balkh  about  661. 

But  the  crowning  achievements  of  early  Nes- 
torian enterprises  were  in  China,  and  of 
these  we  have  an  account  in  the  famous  monu- 
ment of  Si-gan  Fu.  In  635-636  a  missionary,  who 
appears  in  the  Chinese  Record  as  '  o'lopan ' 
(Rabban),  entered  the  'Flowery  Lan<l,'  and 
reached  Si-gan  Fu,  the  capital  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 
He  had  come,  we  are  told,  from  '  Great  China' 
(the  Roman  Empire) ;  he  was  received  with  favour  ; 
his  teaching  was  examined  and  approved  ;  his 
Scriptures  were  translated  for  the  Imperial 
library  ;  and  within  three  years  an  Imperial  edict 
declared  Christianity  a  tolerated  religion.  With 
the  speculative  fairness  of  his  race  (and  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Chinese  rulers)  T'ait-sung  welcomed 
any  religion  whose  spirit  was '  virtuous,  mysterious, 
and  pacific' 


Tin-  radical  principle  of  the  new  faith,  he  thought,  'gave 
birth  to  perfection  and  fixed  the  will."  It '  was  exempt  from 
verbosity,  and  considered  only  good  reHulu.'  Thereloro  it  waa 
'  useful  to  man,  and  sliould  be  published  under  tlic  whole 
extent  of  the  Heavens.  .  .  .  And  I  command  the  magistrates  to 
erect  a  temple  of  this  religion  in  the  Ini}>erial  city,  and  twenty- 
one  religious  men  shall  be  installed  therein.' 

Tait-sung's  successor  was  no  less  friendly. 

'  He  fertilized  the  truth,  and  raised  luminous  temples  (Christ, 
ian  Churches]  in  all  the  provinces,"  till  the>-  'filled  a  hundred 
cities.  .  .  .  The  households  were  enriched  with  marvellous 
joy.' 

'  Olopan '  himself  became  a  '  Guardian  of  the 
Empire,'  and  '  lord  of  the  Great  Law.' 

Then  followed,  from  about  A. I).  683,  a  time  of 
disfavour  and  ojipression.  Chinese  conservatism 
rallied  against  the  new  worship. 

'The  children  of  Che  [Buddhists]  resort«d  to  violence,  and 
spread  their  calumnies ;  low-class  men  of  letters  put  forth 
jests.  .  .  .' 

But  after  a  time  the  Nestorian  Church  in  China, 
as  in  India  (and  about  the  same  time),  revived. 
Fresh  missionary  enterjjrise  was  one  cause  of  this, 
in  both  fields. 

In  A.D.  744  '  there  was  a  religious  man  of  Great  China  named 
Kiho,  who  travelled  for  the  conversion  of  men ' ;  on  hia  arrival 
in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  illustrious  persons  united  '  to  restore 
the  fallen  Law.'  In  747  the  emperor  brought  back  '  the  vener- 
able images'  to  the  Temple  of  Felicity,  and  firmly  raised  it« 
altars  ;  with  his  own  hand  he  '  wrote  a  Ublet'  (probabI\  for  the 
great  church  of  the  capital).  His  three  successors  all '  honoured 
the  luminous  multitude.'  One  observed  Christmas  by  Inirning 
incense ;  another  '  instituted  nine  rules  for  the  propagation  of 
the  doctrine  ' ;  various  high  oificials  of  the  court,  a  member  of 
the  council  of  war,  and  several  go-,  v-niors  of  provinces  '  rendered 
perpetual  service  to  the  luminous  gate.'  The  inscription  closes 
with  words  of  thankfulness  ;  never  had  the  mission  been  more 
prosperous  than  when  '  in  the  year  of  the  t^reeks  1092  (A.D.  781), 
m  the  days  of  the  Father  of  Fathers,  the  Patriarch  llanan- 
Yeshuah.this  marble  tablet  was  set  up  with  the  history  of  the 
.  .  .  preaching  of  our  fathers  before  the  kings  of  the  Chinese.' 
Hanan-Yeshuah  died  in  778,  but  news  of  his  death  would 
naturally  take  a  considerable  time  to  travel  from  Baghdad  to 
Si-gan  Fu. 

The  general  truthfulness  of  this  record  (the  most 
remarkable  witness  that  we  possess  of  Christian 
activity  in  the  Further  East  before  the  13th  cent.) 
is  supported  by  what  we  know  of  the  Chinese 
mission  from  other  sources. 

Between  714  and  728  the  Nestorian  patriarch 
appointed  the  first  metropolitan  for  China  ;  in  745 
the  Chinese  emperor  decreed  the  name  of  '  Roman 
temples '  to  the  Christian  churches  of  his  ennure  ; 
about  790  tlie  patriarch  of  Baghdad  sent  a  new 
metropolitan  to  Si-gan  Fu,  and  after  his  murder  at 
the  hands  of  robbers  a  successor  was  dispatched, 
with  six  other  bishops  and  a  parly  of  monks. 

Like  the  Chinese  mission,  the  Indian  was  revived 
in  the  middle  of  the  8lh  century.  About  745  a 
party  from  Baghdad,  Nineveh,  and  Jerusalem, 
under  orders  from  the  arch-jiriest  at  Edessa,  arrived 
in  India,  with  the  merchant  Thomas  —  the 
'  Armenian  merchant '  of  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  J.  B.  Bury,  London, 
1896-1900,  V.  150). 

In  774  the  Hindu  ruler  of  the  Malabar  coast 
granted  a  charter,  graven  on  copjier,  to  the  Christ- 
ians of  his  dominions.  A  famous  inscrii)tion  dis- 
covered in  1547,  on  St.  Thomas  .Mount  near  Madras, 
probably  of  the  8th  cent.,  but  iierhans  even  earlier, 
another  charter  of  824,  to  the  Malabar  Christians, 
the  journey  of  Bishoji  Abraham  about  800  from 
Basra  to  Ohina,  and  the  Arab  references  to  the 
strength  of  Christianitv  at  this  time  and  down  to 
the  Far  Eastern  revolution  of  878,  may  also  be 
cited.  Finally,  the  continuance  of  I  he  lines  of 
metropolitans"  in  China,  India,  and  the  Merv 
region,  and  the  permission  granted  them,  about 
850,  to  be  absent  from  the  central  couiu  ils  of  the 
Nestorian  Church  (at  or  near  Baglidfni,  every  four 
years),  are  other  fragments  of  evidence  to  the 
vigour  of  Ne.ilorian  missions  at  a  time  (<■.  750-850) 
which  perhaps  marked  the  dose  of  Iheir  gieatest 
development. 
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From  the  end  of  the  9th  cent.,  however,  this 
Nestorian  expansion  began  to  be  seriously  checked. 
Tlie  Nestorians  liad  been  in  high  favour,  not  only 
with  the  Chinese  emperors,  but  also  with  the 
Muhannnadan  khallfs,  as  guides  to  the  Greek 
treasures  of  letters,  science,  and  medicine.  But, 
as  Arabic  learning  progi'essed,  the  Nestorian  posi- 
tion became  less  important  and  privileged ;  the 
spread  of  Islam  tended  more  and  more  to  contract 
the  area  still  left  open  for  Nestorian  activity  in 
many  regions  ;  and  in  China  the  old  conservatism 
revived.  The  disorders  of  878  and  the  years 
following  produced  another  Chinese  reaction 
against  alien  importations.  The  baleful  etl'ects  of 
civil  war  were  attributed  to  foreign  devilry,  and 
in  the  next  century  Chinese  Christianity  much 
declined.  Thus  a  Muslim  ^vniter  of  the  later 
10th  cent.  (c.  A.D.  987)  reirorts  a  conversation  in 
Baghdad  with  a  monk  who  had  been  sent  to 
China  seven  years  before,  and  had  returned  in 
despair  on  finding  but  one  person  of  his  faith 
still  extant  there.  Tliis  was  probably  pessimism. 
Nestorianism,  even  to  the  14th  cent.,  maintained 
a  certain  position  in  the  Far  East ;  it  was  the 
only  form  of  Christianity  that  the  Polos  found 
(and  in  many  a  city  they  found  it)  scattered,  how- 
ever thinly,  throughout  the  Chinese  Orient ;  in 
the  11th  cent,  it  had  won  fresh  triumphs  in  Central 
Asia.  About  1007-08  the  Khan  of  the  Keraits  (one 
of  the  four  main  branches  of  the  Mongol  Tatars, 
living  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Baikal)  was  converted 
to  Nestorian  Christianit}-.  Witli  him  doubtless 
went  many,  perhaps  the  bulk,  of  his  tribe  ;  and  in 
this  event  is  apparently  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
tradition  of  '  Frester,'  Presbyter,  or  Priest,  'John.' 
In  all  its  earliest  forms  this  tradition  is  '  not 
African,  but  Asiatic ;  it  refers  to  a  Christian 
potentate  in  the  '  extremity  of  the  East '  or  the 
heart  of  Asia,  supposed  to  unite  in  himself  royal 
and  sacerdotal  power  and  ofBce,  to  have  great 
military  and  political  importance,  to  rule  extensive 
dominions,  and  to  uphold  the  faith  of  the  Cross, 
though  surrounded  by  unbelievers,  and  cut  off  by 
vast  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Church. 
This  is  the  story,  as  it  takes  shape  in  the  12th 
cent. ,  and  as  it  is  refeiTed  to  by  the  great  European 
travellers  of  the  13th ;  not  till  the  14th  {from 
c.  1330)  do  we  find  it  transferred  to  Africa  and 
associated  with  the  'Emperor  of  the  Ethiopians' 
or  Negush  of  Abyssinia. 

In  Northern  Europe,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Old  Empire,  the  Roman  missions  advanced  rapidlj" 
in  the  8th  cent.,  after  success  in  England  had 
once  been  achieved,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
reflex  action  of  that  English  mission.  The  move- 
ment that  Gregory  had  started  flowed  back  upon 
the  Continent  with  new  force  from  the  converteil 
island.  In  Frisia,  Thuringia,  and  Bavaria  the 
tribes  beyond  the  Rhine  were  g^radually  converted 
by  Frankish,  Irish,  and  English  missionaries  in 
the  obedience  of  Rome ;  chief  among  these  was 
the  churcli-statesman  and  martyr  St.  Boniface  or 
AVinfrith  of  Crediton  (680-755),  who  became  the 
'apostle  of  the  Germans,'  the  first  bishop  of  Mainz 
and  primate  of  Germany,  the  reformer  of  the 
Frankish  Church. 

Charles  the  Greats  very  forcible  conversion  of 
the  Old  Saxons,  bet^\een  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe, 
again  ad\anced  the  borders  of  Christendom  on  the 
North  (77"2-804).  The  same  emperor  compelled 
the  prince  of  the  Slav  Czechs  of  MoraWa  to  receive 
baptism  (801)  ;  but  the  real  conversion  of  this 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  neiglibouring  sister-race  of 
Bohemia,  was  begun  by  the  Byzantines  Cyril  ami 
Methodius  of  The.ssalonica,  the  'a]iostles  of  the 
Slavs,'  from  about  863.  Cyril  had  already  worked 
with  gi-eat  success  among  the  (Turkish  ?)  Khazars 
of  S.  Russia.    Like  Ullilas  with  the  Gothic  script, 


Cyril  and  his  brother  formed  a  Slav  alphabet  still 
prevailing  in  Russia,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  in 
Moravia  down  to  the  16th  century.  Greek  formed 
the  basis  of  the  '  Cyrillic '  letters  in  most  cases ; 
but  some  were  entirely  new — either  invented  by 
the  missionaries  or  adapted  from  various  Oriental 
writings.  By  the  diplomacy  of  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
CyrU  and  Methodius  were  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions with,  and  obedience  to,  Rome,  and  all  their 
Central  European  work  was  turned  to  the  profit  of 
the  Roman  Church.  By  the  end  of  the  9th  cent,  the 
victory  of  Latin  Christianity  among  most  branches 
of  the  Czechs  may  be  accepted  as  complete. 

The  conquests  of  Charles  the  Great  brought 
Frankish  Christendom  into  close  proximity  to  the 
Scandina\-ian  peoples  and  the  Slavs  of  the  North 
European  plains,  and  soon  after  t!ie  death  of 
Charles  the  conversion  of  these  races  was  seriously 
commenced.  Ansgar  or  Anskar,  the  '  apostle  of  the 
North,'  was  bora  about  801,  and  .about  826  left  the 
monastery  of  Corbie  for  the  '  Northern  mission.' 
First  he  worked  (with  his  helpers)  in  Nordalbiugia 
(or  Holstein)  on  the  Danish  border,  and  in 
Schleswig  ;  obliged  to  quit  this  field  by  a  pagan 
reaction,  he  made  his  wa}-  even  to  Sweden  in  829, 
preached  before  the  king,  won  a  great  measure  of 
success,  and  in  831  was  consecr.ated  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  Hamburg.  He  was  driven  hence  by  a 
Scandinavian  invasion  about  845  ;  but  in  848  he 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  see  of  Bremen,  with 
which  the  missionary  diocese  of  Hamburg  was  now 
united.  He  resumed  his  work  in  Denmark  (848- 
853),  won  the  favour  of  the  Danish  king,  converted 
a  large  part  of  the  people,  and  again  opened  his 
campaign  in  S%\eden  (c.  853).  At  his  death  in  865 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  perhaps  even  Norse  Christi- 
anitj-  had  been  securely  founded,  though  complete 
triumph  was  not  reached  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  Bulgarians  of  the  Balkans,  settled  within 
the  limits  of  the  Old  Empire,  received  Christianity 
from  Constantinople  about  845-865,  largely  by 
means  of  the  patriarch  Photius.  This  gain  was 
fiercely  disputed  between  Rome  and  the  East,  for 
the  Bulgarian  Czar,  instnicted  and  probablj*  bap- 
tized by  Photius,  also  turneil  his  inquiring  mind  to 
Pope  l4icholas  I.,  and  received  from  him  a  further 
supply  of  Christian  teaching  and  practical  advice. 
The  struggle  over  Bulgaria  was  one  of  the  chief 
surface-causes  for  that  schism  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Christianity  which  now  became  decisive, 
and  was  never  really  healed  again.  But  the 
Orthodox  Church  remained  in  iiossession  of  her 
Bulgarian  gains — in  spite  of  the  appeal  of  Nicholas 
to  listen  first  to  Rome  amidst  the  claims  of  con- 
flicting teachers,  and  to  cleave  to  that  Church 
'  which  had  always  been  without  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing.' 

In  the  9th  cent.,  after  the  sack  of  lona  by  the 
Northmen  (806),  the  relics  of  St.  Columba  seem  to 
have  been  translated  to  Dunkeld,  which  became 
for  a  time  the  centre  of  Scottish  Christianity — tUl 
St.  Andrews,  from  about  905,  took  its  place. 

Poland  perhaps  received  its  first  knowledge  of 
Christianity  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  From 
about  967  the  court  and  ruling  classes  accepted 
the  new  faith  in  its  Roman  form,  and  before  1000 
the  establishment  of  Latin  Christianity  was  com- 
pleted, under  the  great  conqueror  Boleslav,  who 
first  raised  Poland  to  the  position  of  an  important 
European  State. 

The  earliest  mission  among  the  heathen  Prussians 
was  probably  luidertaken  by  Adalbert  (or  Voy- 
tyech),  second  bishop  of  Prague,  who  travelled  into 
Prussia  in  996,  an(!  was  marlyred  on  tlie  shores 
of  the  Frisehe  Hall  in  April  997.  Boleslav  'the 
Great '  of  Poland,  who  had  encouraged  this  mission, 
placed  the  martyr's  relics  at  the  cDurt-town  of 
Gnesen,  which  now  became  an  Archbishopric. 
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The  Huugarians,  whose  attacks  on  (Jeniianic 
and  Italian  Euro])e  were  finally  ended  by  the 
defeat  ou  the  Lechfeld  in  955,  at  the  hands  of  Otto 
the  Great,  were  rapidly  won  to  the  Western  Chunli 
by  mission  enterprise.  By  about  975  considerable 
progiess  had  been  made  ;  the  reigning  Hungarian 
prince  Geisa  (972-997)  was  a  nominal,  if  semi- 
pagan,  Christian ;  but  the  complete  victory  of 
Christianity  was  gained  by  the  first  king,  Stephen 
'  the  Saint,  baptized  by  Adalbert  of  Prague  anout 
9S3.  Stephen  was  called  t«  succeed  his  father 
Geisa  in  997  ;  he  took  the  royal  title  in  1000 ;  he 
put  down  the  pagan  o]>i"isition  ;  and  before  his 
death  in  1038  he  had  completed  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin  Church  in  his  kingdom,  liad  organized 
that  kingdom  with  remarkable  success,  and  had 
given  it  a  first  inijiressiou  of  civilization.  He 
founded  colleges,  hos])itals,  and  monasteries  for 
Hungarians  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  Constantinople, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  his  hospitality  to  pilgrims  wa.s 
so  generous  that  the  overland  route  through  the 
Hungarian  plain  came  to  be  generally  preferred  bj' 
the  mass  of  those  travelling  from  Western  Europe 
to  Constantinople  and  Syria. 

Roman  Cliristiauity,  as  introduced  by  Ansgar, 
won  the  allegiance  of  the  king,  court,  and  ruling 
classes  of  Denmark  in  the  days  of  Harold  Blaatand, 
or  '  Blue  Tooth,'  a  century  after  Ansgar,  from 
about  966.  Yet  even  after  tliis  there  was  a  pagan 
reaction,  accompanied  by  some  persecution  (1000- 
04),  under  Svend,  or  Swegen,  'Forkbeard,'  the 
conqueror  of  England,  who  vacillated  between  the 
old  heatlieudom  and  the  new  faith,  but  finally 
embraced  the  latter,  after  his  triumph  in  the 
West.  Cnut  the  Great,  Svend's  son  and  successor 
(1014-35),  was  almost  a  Danish  Clovis,  and  identi- 
fied his  policy  with  the  work  of  tlie  Christian 
Church  in  all  ways. 

Christianity  in  Sweden,  likewise  founded  by 
Ansgar,  did  not  become  the  faith  of  the  court  and 
the  governing  classes  till  the  end  of  the  first 
millennium,  under  Olaf  the  '  Lap  King' (955-1022). 
Pagan  reactions  still  occurred  till  far  on  in  the  Uth 
cent.,  a  final  one  on  the  eve  of  the  First  Crusade — 
but  tlie  battle  was  really  won  by  1020. 

The  first  faint  beginnings  of  (Latin)  Christianity 
in  Norway  may  also  be  traced  back  to  Ansgar  s 
time.  Under  Haakon  I.  (935-961)  it  began  to 
struggle  for  predominance ;  the  king  for  a  long 
time  endeavoured  to  promote  it,  but  in  his  later 
years,  for  political  and  other  reasons,  he  yielded 
much  to  the  wishes  of  the  pagan  party.  Heathen 
and  Christian  struggled  for  ascendancy  till  the 
short  and  brilliant  reign  of  Olaf  Trygg^ason  (995- 
1000),  who  forced  the  gospel  on  the  bulk  of  his 
subjects  with  every  kind  of  violence  and  every  art 
of  persuasion.  The  work  was  completed  by  Olaf 
the  Saint,  the  godchild  and  third  successor  of 
Trrggvason  (1015-30). 

From  Norway  Christianity  was  carried  to  the 
Norse  colonies  of  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The 
German  priest  Thangbrand,  a  tnily  militant 
missionary,  who  killed  opponents  in  single  combat, 
■was  sent  to  Iceland  by  Olaf  Tryggvason  in  997  ; 
in  10<X)  the  new  faith  was  accepted  (with  some 
important  concessions  to  heathenism)  in  a  National 
Assembly ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  gospel 
reached  Greenland,  where  it  soon  won  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  colonists. 

Leif  Ericson,  probably  the  first  di.scoverer  of 
America,  was  commissioned  by  Olaf  Tryggvason 
in  1000  to  proselytize  his  countrymen,  ou  his 
return  from  the  court  of  Norway  to  his  home  in 
Eric's  Fiord,  but  the  missionary  journey  was 
interrupted  by  storms,  which  drove  Leif  to 
Vinland  (Nova  Scotia?). 

Russia  was  not  really  won  till  the  time  of 
Vladimir    the    Great    ('St.  Vladimir,"   986-1015). 


The  patriarch  Photius,  it  is  true,  claims  (c.  867) 
that  the  tierce  and  barbarous  Russians  had  already 
bcsn  converted  by  the  missions  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  even  a  century  later  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  thoroughly  heatlien.  Decisive  Christian 
success  began  with  the  conversion  of  Olga,  the 
princess-regent  of  Kieff,  and  widow  of  the  grand- 
prince  Igor,  who  visited  Constantinople  in  955, 
and  was  there  baptized  into  the  Greek  Church. 
The  full  triumph  of  the  faith  was  delayed  for  a 
generation  by  tlie  refusal  of  Olga's  son  Svyatoslav 
to  abandon  his  heathenism.  The  work  was  finished 
by  Vladimir,  son  and  successor  of  Svyatoslav,  and 
the  most  ell'eitive  and  powerful  head  of  the  Russian 
people  that  had  yet  appeared,  under  whom  Russia 
gave  premature  and  deceptive  promise  of  plaj'ing 
a  first-class  part  in  the  world,  in  the  10th  and 
Uth  centuries.  After  his  capture  of  the  Imperial 
(Byzantine)  dependency  of  Kiierson  in  the  Crimea 
(on  the  site  of  the  later  Sevastopol),  and  his 
marriage  with  an  Imperial  princess  in  988,  he 
accepted  the  Christianity  of  tlie  Eastern  Church ; 
and  his  couri  and  the  mass  of  his  p«ople  followed 
the  example  of  the  grand-prince  of  Kieff.  The 
progress  of  the  faith  was  both  rapid  and  deep  ; 
no  part  of  Europe  became  more  intensely  attached 
to  its  Christianity,  and  no  nation  perhaps  has  done 
more  to  spread  the  Cliristian  faith,  as  it  has  under- 
stood the  same.  Vladimir  died  in  1015,  but  under 
Yaroslav  the  Lawgiver  (1019-54),  who  with  his 
father  must  rank  as  the  chief  Russian  statesman 
of  the  earlier  and  freer  age — before  the  Tatars — 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  wa«  completed. 

4.  From  the  First  Crusade  to  the  end  of  the 
mediaeval  time  (1096- 1453). — Thus,  before  the  close 
of  the  11th  cent.,  nearly  all  Europe  had  been  won 
to  Christianity  of  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  allegi- 
ance, and  the  borders  of  Christendom  had  been 
extended,  to  North  and  East,  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Old  Empire— to  Greenland  and  Iceland,  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  the  plains  of  Poland,  the  Carpathian 
highlands,  and  the  western  regions  of  Modern 
Russia— Kiefl",  Smolensk,  Novgorod.  Novgorod 
enterprise,  it  is  probable,  had  by  1096  carried  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  trade  of  that  great  Republic 
into  some  of  the  regions  and  among  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  furthest  North  and  North-East— in 
the  White  Sea  basin  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Dvina  and  Pechora. 

A  little  later,  in  1121,  the  bishop  of  Greenland 
undertook  what  was  probably  a  missionary  journey 
to  America— he  '  seeks  Vinland ' — but  we  hear  no 
more  of  him. 

Christendom,  as  thus  constituted,  included  some 
pagan  enclaves,  mainly  along  the  South  and  East 
of  the  Baltic,  such  as  the  countries  of  the  Litliu- 
anian.s,  the  Finns  of  Finland  (and  N.  Rus.sia),  the 
Old  Prussians,  and  the  Wends  and  other  Slavs  of 
Poraerania  and  other  lands  afterwards  included 
in  Eastern  Germany.  In  the  12th  cent,  much  of 
this  land  began  to  be  won.  The  Finns  of  P'inland 
were  conquered  by  the  Swedes  in  a  war  which  had 
something  of  a  crusading  character  (c.  1157-58),  and 
the  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was 
gradually  enforced.  Russian  Christianity  mean- 
while appears  expanding  in  the  far  North  and 
East  by  its  foundation  of  the  St.  Michael's  mon- 
astery, on  the  site  of  Archangel  (in  the  12th  cent.), 
and  of  the  important  Novgorod  colony  of  Vyatka, 
north  of  Kazan  (1174).  Latin  Christianity  accom- 
panied the  early  victories  of  Germanism  Ijeyond  the 
Elbe  in  the  10th  century.  The  pagan  and  anti- 
German  reaction  which  set  in  about  983  was  equally 
injurious  to  Teutonic  Christendom  and  Empire, 
and  much  of  the  new  mission  ground  was  lost. 
Polish  and  German  atteni])ts  to  convert  the 
Pomeranians  led  to  small  result  till  well  ou  in  the 
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12th  cent.,  when  Otto  of  Bamberg  (in  1124-28) 
became  the  '  apostle  '  of  this  country.  From  the 
time  wlien  the  main  German  advance  beyond  the 
Elbe  was  permanently  resumed,  about  1130,  the 
progress  of  Christianity  was  rapid  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder  ;  and  the  e.xtension  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Magdeburg,  Oldenburg,  and  Ratzeburg  wit- 
nessed to  this.  German  colonization  followed 
German  conquest,  and,  as  the  colonists  were  at 
least  nominal  Christians,  the  Church  grew  steadily 
stronger. 

German  Christianity  (accompanying  German 
colonization)  was  planted  as  far  east  as  the  Diina 
or  Western  Dvina  (the  river  of  Riga)  in  the  later 
12th  cent.  ;  some  Bremen  merchants  formed  a 
settlement  on  or  near  the  site  of  Riga  about  1158, 
and  about  1168  Meinhard,  an  Augustinian  canon 
of  Holstein,  headed  a  mission  to  Livonia.  The 
work  was  difficult,  for  the  Livonians  were  a  faith- 
less race  who  professed  the  proper  sentiments  when 
advantage  was  to  be  gained  from  them,  but  turned 
upon  tlie  mission  with  mockery  and  insult  when 
they  no  longer  needed  its  help  (Meinhard  built  them 
not  only  churches,  but  fortifications).  An  eclipse 
brought  the  missionaries  into  peril — they  were 
accused  of  swallowing  the  sun.  Their  danger  was 
hardly  less  when  they  were  justly  suspected  of  a 
more  successful  cultivation  of  the  land  than  was 
then  usual  in  Livonia.  Baptisms  were  constantly 
'  washed  off'  in  the  Dvina  by  lapsed  converts. 
Meinhard,  consecrated  bishop  of  Livonia  in  1170, 
died  in  1196,  without  having  achieved  much  suc- 
cess. His  second  successor,  Albert  of  Apeldern 
and  Riga,  had  superior  fortune,  tact,  and  abilities. 
He  organized  a  Livonian  Crusade  (permitted  by 
Innocent  III.  to  rank  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  vow 
for  the  Holy  War  in  Syria) ;  he  enlisted  consider- 
able forces  of  warriors  and  missionaries ;  in  1200 
he  founded,  or  re-founded,  the  city  of  Riga  as 
a  new  base  for  conquest  and  proselytism,  and  as 
the  seat  of  the  bishopric ;  and  in  1202  he  started 
the  Fratres  MilituB  Christi,  the  '  Knights '  or 
'  Brethren  of  Christ,'  or  '  of  the  Sword,'  the  Schwert- 
triiger  or  Port-glaives  of  German  and  French  his- 
torians, an  important  element  in  the  Teutonic 
Order  and  a  main  source  of  its  dominion  on  the 
Baltic.  Pope  Innocent  gave  the  '  Sword-Brethren  ' 
the  statutes  of  the  Templars.  Albert's  mission- 
crusade  had  rapid  success,  and  most  of  Livonia 
was  baptized  before  the  close  of  1206. 

A  mission  in  Estlionia  was  commenced  a  little 
earlier  than  this  by  Bishop  Fulk,  formerly  a  monk 
of  La  Celle  ;  and  Dietrich,  Meinliard's  chief  lieu- 
tenant in  Livonia,  became  bishop  of  Esthonia  in 
1213.  He  was  killed  in  1218,  and  the  next  bishop 
transferred  the  headquarters  of  the  mission  (now 
thoroughly  German)  to  Yuryev,  Derpt,  or  Dorpat, 
in  1224.  A  Danish  mission  in  Esthonia,  at  this 
time  largely  in  Danish  hands,  was  organized  from 
Reval,  wliiili  became  a  bishopric  in  1218.  Even  in 
Lithuania  a  Roman  mission  appears  to  have  started 
in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  its  progress 
was  slow,  and  general  or  definite  success  was  not 
attained  till  the  first  Union  of  Poland  and  '  Litva ' 
In  1386. 

In  1236-37  the  '  Sword-Brethren '  united  with  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  founded  at  Acre  in  1190,  and 
siimmoned  to  help  in  the  conquest  and  conversion 
of  Old  Prussia  in  1226.  They  had  much  in  com- 
mon— an  origin  from  Bremen,  a  constitution  on  the 
model  of  the  Templars,  the  patronage  of  the  Vir- 
gin, the  protection  of  the  emperors,  the  '  duty  of 
fighting  for  the  Cross,'  the  championship  of  the 
German  race  and  German  interests  against  all  other. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Prussian  crusade  and  mis- 
sion. The  early  unsuccessful  attempts  at  prosely- 
tism in  Old  Prussia,  mainly  under  Polish  patron- 
age, have  been  noticed.     In  1207  the  Poles  began 


again,  with  better  appearance  of  success.  In  1215 
a  Prussian  bishop  was  consecrated.  But  a  violent 
heathen  reaction  soon  followed,  accompanied  by 
massacre,  and  by  the  destruction,  it  is  said,  of  250 
churches.  The  supporters  of  the  mission  now  fell 
back  on  the  idea  of  a  holy  war,  and  in  1218  Pope 
Honorius  m.  allowed  a  Prussian  Crusade  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Syrian.  In  1226  the  Teutonic 
Order,  already  despairing  of  much  permanent  ettect 
in  the  Levant,  though  its  nominal  headquarters 
remained  at  Acre  till  1291,  was  invited  to  help,  and 
terms  were  made  between  the  grandmaster,  Her- 
mann of  Salza,  and  the  Poles,  mainly  represented 
by  duke  Conrad  of  Mazovia.  The  emperor  Fred- 
eric II.,  the  intimate  friend  and  patron  of  Her- 
mann, gave  the  fullest  support  in  his  power,  be- 
stowing on  the  Order  the  sovereignty  of  all  such 
territories  as  they  had  acquired  by  gift  or  should 
win  by  conquest.  A  long,  bloody,  and  desperate 
struggle  of  over  fifty  years  brought  about  (by  1283) 
the  complete  submission  of  the  Prussians,  the  par- 
tial extermination  of  the  race,  the  enforced  conver- 
sion of  the  remainder,  and  the  German  coloniza- 
tion of  a  great  province  which  was  to  become  one 
of  the  most  Teutonic  of  lands,  and  to  give  name, 
by  union  with  Brandenburg,  to  the  chief  German 
State  of  modern  times,  the  creator  and  core  of  the 
present  German  Empire. 

The  opening  of  intercourse  in  1245  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  new  Mongol  masters  of 
Asia,  through  the  embassies  sent  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV.  to  the  Tatar  courts,  proved  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  an  important  and  romantic  chapter  of 
mission  history.  Among  the  distant  enterprises  of 
the  Christian  Church,  or  the  forgotten  incidents  of 
past  intercourse  between  remote  civilizations,  there 
are  few  more  interesting  than  tlie  early  Roman 
missions  in  Further  and  Central  Asia,  and  in  the 
border-lands  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  seen 
how,  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  Nestorian  mis — 
sionaries  carried  the  gospel  to  China,  Turkestan, 
and  the  Indies.  Almost  to  the  close  of  the  crusad- 
ing period,  their  creed  was  practically  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Nazarene  faith  in  Asia,  out- 
side the  narrow  limits  of  the  shrunken  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  crusading  principalities.  But  in 
the  13th  cent,  the  Church  of  Rome  began  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  depths  of  '  Tartary,'  and  between 
1245  and  1255  the  great  overland  travellers  of  the 
first  generation,  the  Friars  John  de  Piano  Carpini, 
William  de  Rubruquis  or  Bubrouck,  and  Andrew 
of  Longumeau,  appeared  in  the  Mongol  courts,  on 
the  Volga,  or  in  the  Baikal  or  Balkhash  basins. 
Yet  their  work  was  primarily  that  of  diplomatists, 
of  envoys  from  the  pope  or  the  king  of  France,  in 
their  capacity  as  Christian  leaders  ;  the  missionary 
was  not  prominent  in  their  work ;  Rubruquis 
alone,  of  this  famous  group,  seems  to  have  spent 
time  or  energy  in  doctrinal  discussions  or  prosely- 
tizing efforts,  and  even  he  does  not  claim  in  any 
way  to  have  founded  a  mission  church  in  Asia  or 
in  Russia. 

The  Polos,  again,  who  represented  Roman  Chris- 
tendom among  the  Mongols  from  1260  to  1295,  and 
gave  us  our  first  good  account  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  worlds  and  of  so  much  of  Central  Asia, 
cannot  be  considered  active  propagandists.  Kublai 
Khan  expressed  a  desire  for  official  Christian  in- 
structors ;  but  his  wish  remained  unfulfilled. 
Marco  Polo  and  his  relatives  were  primarily  mer- 
chants, adventurers,  men  of  the  world.  No  mis- 
sion work  can  be  credited  to  them. 

But,  while  the  Polos  were  still  in  China,  the 
founder  of  the  Latin  churches  both  in  Cathay  and 
in  India  started  on  his  way.  Friar  John  de  Monte 
Corvino,  a  Franciscan  like  Carpini  and  Rubruquis, 
and  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  courage,  and  pati- 
ence, began  his  life-work  in  Asia  about  1275,  and 
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in  1280  wius  scii(  liy  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  with  letters  to 
the  crent  men  of  the  Tatar  empire  ami  of  nriffh- 
bouring  lands— the  supreme  Khan  in  Cathay,  tlie 
Ilkhiln  in  Persia,  the 'emperor  of  Ethiopia,' ami 
otiiers.  Corvino  reached  C'athay  in  1292  or  1293, 
apparently  by  the  South  Asiatic  sea-route  from 
Ormuz,  niakiii;^  a  long  halt  upon  the  way  in  the 
Madras  region  (or  '  St.  Thomas's  country ').  He 
achieved  conspicuous  success  in  the  Far  East ;  he 
was  rejieatedly  reinforced  from  home ;  and  his  work 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  regular  Itoman  hierarchy, 
with  at  least  two  bishoprics,  in  the  '  Middle  King- 
dom.' He  was  even  credited,  by  one  tradition, 
with  the  conversion  of  a  Mongol-C'liinese  emperor. 
To  hiui  is  due  not  only  the  first  planting  of  Western 
Christianity  in  China  and  in  the  Indies,  but  the 
earliest  noteworthy  Christian  account  of  South 
Indian  climate,  people,  manners,  and  customs,  and 
some  valuable  evidence  upon  the  overland  and 
oversea  routes  which  connected  the  Levant  and 
the  Far  East,  as  well  as  upon  the  association  of 
Western  traders  and  Western  missionaries  in  the 
European  penetraticm  of  Asia. 

Corvino  seems  to  have  made  his  way  into  Persia 
by  much  the  same  route — through  Sivas,  Erzerum, 
and  Kars — as  merchants  then  took  between  tlie 
Gulf  of  Scanderoon  and  Tabriz.  At  Tabriz,  how- 
ever, he  was  joined  by  a  '  CTeat  merchant  and 
faithful  Christian,'  Peter  of  Lucolongo,  and  with 
this  companion  he  turned  aside  from  the  con- 
tinental main  track  and  made  his  way  south  into 
India,  with  the  view  of  there  taking  ship  for 
Cathay  (1291).  Some  time,  however,  was  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  friar  committed  himself  to  the 
frail  barks  of  the  Indian  seas — '  flimsy  and  un- 
couth, without  nails  or  iron  of  any  sort,  sewn 
together  with  twine  like  clothes,  without  caulking, 
having  but  one  mast,  one  sail  of  matting,  and 
some  ropes  of  husk '  (cf.  Miinchner  gelehrtc 
Anzeigen,  xxii.  [1855]  175). 

In  the  sacred  region  of  St.  Thomas's  shrine,  near 
Madras,  he  remained  eighteen  months,  and  here 
died  his  comrade,  Nicolas  of  Pistoia,  '  on  his  way 
to  the  Court  of  the  Lord  of  all  India.'  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  while  Corvino 
transmitted  to  Europe  (22nd  Dec.  1292)  a  quaint 
and  memorable  sketch  of  the  Deccaii  and  its  people 
from  his  own  observation — one  of  the  earliest  pic- 
tures of  Indian  life  drawn  by  a  Roman  Christian 
or  Western  European  —  which  seems  to  have 
awakened  the  papacy  to  the  possibilities  of  Hindu 
conversion,  ileantime,  while  Friar  John  was 
writing,  the  Polos  were  off  the  Coromandel  coast 
— on  tlieir  return  to  Europe — and  here  Messer 
Marco  Millione  may  have  met  the  man  who  w,as 
to  represent  Christendom  in  the  '  Middle  Kingdom' 
during  the  next  thirty  years,  as  the  'Venetian 
merchants  had  done  for  the  past  thirty. 

We  next  meet  with  Corvino  in  China  itself — at 
the  Imiierial  city.  His  second  letter  (of  8th  .Jan. 
1305)  is  dated  from  Peking,  or  '  Carabalec,'  and  tells 
how  for  eleven  years,  from  1293,  he  had  laljoured 
in  Cathay ;  how  he  had  struggled  against  pre- 
judice and  calumny;  how  brilliant  successes  had 
followed  dismal  failures  ;  and  how,  in  1304,  he  had 
at  last  been  joined  by  a  colleague.  Friar  Arnold  uf 
Cologne.  Probably  lie  landed  at  the  great  port  of 
'Zayton,'  or  Amoy,  in  Fo-kien;  apparently  he 
made  his  way  immediately  to  Peking.  In  any 
case,  he  failed  to  convert  the  emperor,  Tiiiiur 
Oljaitfi,  son  and  succes-sor  of  Kublai,  and  a  great 
favourer  of  the  Buddhist  lamas — '  niniis  inveter- 
atus  in  idolatria,'  as  Corvino  puts  it.  But  lie  was 
not  long  without  a  trium|ph.  In  his  first  year  at 
Cambalec  he  won  the  Nestnrian  Prince (ieorge,  'of 
the  family  of  the  great  King  Proster  John  of 
India'  (Wadding.  Anniilrs  Minorum,  vi.  69). 
George  died  in  1299,  but  before  his  death  he  found 


,  time  to  build  a  line  cluirdi  for  his  new  allegiance, 
'called  the  Koman  Church,'  at  a  place  twenty 
days'  journey  from  Peking— perhaps  at  Tatung  in 
Shan-si,  just  east  of  the  great  Ho-ang-ho  elbow, 
w  here  Friar  Odoric  seems  also  to  tix  '  the  capital  of 
Prester  John  '  (lb.  vi.  70).  The  '  Prestcr  John  '  and 
Prince  George  here  leferred  to  are  ]>robably  of  the 
royal  house  of  the  Kerait  Tatars,  of  the  Baikal 
basin,  ap|iarcntly  converted  to  Ncstorian  Christi- 
anity in  the  11th  century  (cf.  above,  p.  707").  Nor 
was  this  all.  Prince  Oeorge's  heir  was  named 
after  the  missionary ;  a  translation  of  all  the 
Roman  service-books  was  ordered  and  begun; 
many  Nestorians  embraced  Corvino's  faith. 

With  the  death  of  King  George,  however,  tho 
sky  was  again  overcast  ;  apostasy  succeeded  con- 
version ;  there  was  no  more  translation  of  the 
Latin  ritual ;  and  Corvino  «  as  left  alone  to  endure 
the  slanders  of  the  Nestorians — a  community  '  pro- 
fessing the  Ciiristian  name,  but  deviating  from  the 
Christian  faith,'  and  now  so  powerful  in  Catliay 
that  they  would  tolerate  no  Christian  rivals  (j'O. 
vi.  69). 

At  last  the  prospect  brightened ;  a  leading 
enemy  confessed;  in  1303  the  friar  was  at  last 
permitted  to  live  at  court ;  in  1304  Brother  Arnolil 
joined  him ;  with  a  little  more  aid  the  emperor 
himself,  '  Imperator  Cham,'  might  be  gained.  The 
writer  was  now  old  and  grey,  more  with  toil  than 
with  years,  for  he  was  but  fifty-eight ;  yet  he  was 
now  building  a  second  church  iu  Peking;  New 
Testament  and  Psalms  he  had  just  done  into  the 
'language  most  used  among  the  Tatars.'  For 
one  thing  he  still  yearned — news  of  Europe,  of  the 
Church,  of  his  Order.  Twelve  years  had  passed 
in  silence  ;  and  now  a  farrago  of  incredible  blas- 
phemies about  the  court  of  Rome,  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  other  matters  of  the  Western  world 
had  been  spread  abroad  by  a  Lombard  surgeon 
newly  come  to  Cathay — 'ante  duos  annos,'  other- 
wise in  1302  or  1303.  Brother  John,  therefore,  on 
every  account  w  as  anxious  for  fresh  help ;  but, 
warned  by  his  own  troublous  sea-voyage,  he  laid 
down  the  best  route  for  subsequent  tra\ellers — by 
the  Crimea,  the  Volga,  and  the  Steppes.  By  this 
overland  path,  travelling  along  witii  the  Imperial 
messengers,  a  man  might  get  through  to  Peking 
in  six  months. 

Corvino's  third  letter  is  also  from  Peking,  and 
was  written  on  Quinqnagesima  Sunday,  1 3th  Feb. 
1306.  Its  tone  is  hopeful  ;  its  reconl  is  one  of 
steady  progress.  In  1305  a  new  church  and  ad- 
joining mission  buildings  had  Ijeen  commenced  in 
'  Cambalec ' ;  the  emperor  honoured  the  friar  above 
all  other  '  prelates '  at  his  court ;  and,  like  Kublai, 
his  great  ancestor,  he  desired  earnestly  to  see 
envoys  from  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  nations  of 
Western  Christendom.  With  such  a  soil  to  work 
upon,  the  writer  joyfully  anticipated  the  harvest 
that  might  reward  the  friars  who  had  lately  arrived 
in  Persia  and  the  Crimea. 

In  a  postscript  Corvino  tells  of  yet  another 
triumph.  Some  time  previously,  either  during  his 
stay  in  India  or  after  his  arrival  in  the  Flowery 
Land,  an  embassy  from  Ethiopia  had  waited  on  him 
with  entreaties  to  come  over  and  help  them, to  visit 
their  countiy  himself,  or  to  send  good  preachers 
there.  Since  the  days  of  St.  Matthew  and  his 
disciples,  they  declared,  they  had  never  seen  a 
Christian  teacher.  It  is  with  Nubian  Christianity 
that  tradition  especially  associated  St.  Matthew  ; 
the  local  Church,  though  long  doomed,  was  not 
everywhere  extinct ;  and  the  earlier  14th  cent,  saw- 
more  than  one  etVort  of  the  Roman  see  to  win  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  countrj'. 

Corvino  addressed  these  letters  to  tho  Brethren 
of  the  Franciscan  and  Uominican  missions  in  Persia 
and   the  Steppe   lands  of  Southern  Russia.     His 
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appeal  \vas  uot  unheeded  ;  and  the  authorities  of  j 
tne  Churcli,  tired  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  took 
up  the  mission  that  he  had  begun  with  something 
of  the  spirit  that  he  desired. 

New  conquests  seemed  now  to  open  before  tlie 
Church  of  Kome.  Friar  Jolni  was  created  arch- 
bishop of  Cambalec  (with  exceptional  powers)  in 
the  spring  of  1307,  and  seven  bishops  (of  whom 
three  only  persevered)  were  dispatched  to  conse- 
crate and  help  tlie  new  primate  of  Cathay.  In 
1308  these  three  suffragans — Gerard,  Peregrine, 
and  Andrew — reached  China,  and  carried  out  the 
consecration  of  Corvino.  Each  of  them  appears 
successively  in  the  liistory  of  the  mission  as  bishop 
of  'Zayton'  in  Fo-kien,  where  a  powerful  Latin 
mission  was  gradually  established,  and  where  some 
Genoese  traders  appear  to  have  settled  in  the  early 
years  of  the  14th  century.  A  Franciscan  tradition 
maintained  that  the  emperor  Khaishan  Kuluk 
(1307-11),  third  of  the  Yuen,  or  Mongol,  dynasty 
in  China,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Kublai,  was 
converted  by  Monte  Corvino  ;  and  it  may  have 
been  the  news  or  legend  of  this  success  that  led 
Clement  v.  in  1312  to  send  three  more  suffragans 
to  the  aid  of  Archbishop  John ;  in  any  case,  we 
find  one  of  these  later  bishops,  Peter  of  Florence, 
becoming  head  of  a  monastery  in  this  harbour- 
town  of  '  Zayton. ' 

The  remaining  fragments  of  our  knowledge  of 
Corvino  are  soon  told.  In  132-2  he  appoints  Andrew 
of  Perugia,  one  of  his  first  groujj  of  suffragans,  to 
the  see  of  'Zayton';  in  1326  Andrew,  writing 
home,  refers  to  the  Archbishop,  without  naming 
him ;  and  about  1350  the  Franciscan  chronicler, 
John  of  Wintcrthur,  makes  a  confused  allusion  to 
what  is  evidently  Corvino's  first  Peking  letter, 
supposed  by  the  annalist  to  be  the  work  of  a  name- 
less Franciscan  of  Lower  Germany,  possibly  the 
very  Arnold  of  Cologne  who  joined  the  mission 
in  1304.  Lastly,  in  1328,  we  hear  of  the  death 
of  that  aged  missionary  who  first  earned  Roman 
Christianity  as  an  active  faith  to  India  and  China, 
who  perhaps  converted  the  'Emperor  of  Emperors,' 
and  who  was  the  first  and  last  effective  European 
bishop  in  the  Peking  of  the  Middle  A»es. 

The  best  days  and  brightest  hopes  of  the  Chinese 
mission  really  closed  with  the  life  of  its  founder  ; 
but  the  Church  at  home  showed  no  consciousness 
of  failing  energy.  A  certain  Brother  Nicolas,  ap- 
parently a  Franciscan  like  Corvino,  was  nominated 
to  succeed  him,  and,  with  twenty  friars  and  si.x 
laymen,  set  out  for  Cathay.  We  are  not  sure, 
however,  that  he  ever  reached  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
All  that  we  do  know  of  his  journey  is  that  he 
arrived  at  Almalig,  the  modern  Kulja,  now  on  the 
Central  Asian  frontier  of  China  and  Russia,  that 
he  received  good  treatment  there,  and  that  in 
1338  Pope  Benedict  XII.  wrote  to  the  Chagatai 
Khan  (June  13),  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to 
Nicolas. 

Meanwhile,  a  little  earlier  (in  1338),  an  emba.ssy 
from  the  Great  Khan  then  reigning — Timur  Ukha- 
gatu — had  appeared  before  Benedict  XII.  ;  and 
with  this  embassy  letters  had  arrived  from  certain 
Christian  princes  of  the  Alan  nation  in  the  Khan's 
service,  begging  for  a  bishop  and  legate  worthy  to 
replace  Corvino.  In  reply  to  these  communica- 
tions, four  Franciscan  envoys  and  a  large  company 
of  less  important  representatives  carried  the  pap.al 
briefs  from  Avignon,  by  way  of  Naples,  Constanti- 
nople, Kaffa  in  the  Crimea,  and  Almalig-Kulja, 
to  Peking,  which  they  reached  in  1342.  After 
four  years  in  China  they  returned,  like  the  Polos, 
by  the  southern  waterway  from  Amoy  to  Ormuz, 
making  a  lengthy  stay  in  Soutliern  India,  and 
finally  reappearing  at  Avignon  in  l.'!,53.  The  his- 
torian of  this  embas.sy,  John  de  Marignolli,  draws 
a  glowing  picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  mission  in  the  Far  East ;  but  of  the 
mission  history  after  this  time  we  know  almost 
nothing.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain :  the 
Chinese  national  reaction  which  broke  out  in  loGS 
set  the  Ming  dynasty  upon  the  throne,  and  expelled 
the  Mongol  Yuen,  put  an  end  for  centuries  to 
Western  Christianity  and  to  European  trade  within 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  When  this  calamity  befell, 
it  is  said  that  the  friars.  Hying  acro.ss  Asia  from 
Peking  to  Sarai  and  the  Volga,  carried  witli  them 
the  relics  of  the  Grand  Khan  converted  by 
Corvino. 

In  Persian,  Mesopotamian,  Armenian,  and  Cau- 
casian lands  the  religious  explorations  of  the 
Western  Church  began  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century.  The  Dominicans  penetrated  to 
Tiflis  about  1240  ;  in  1255  Rubruquis  found  several 
friar-preachers  in  Armenian  towns,  and  tells  us  of 
their  travels  to  Tabriz  as  well  as  to  Tifiis.  Yet  it 
was  only  with  the  Tatar  conquest  of  Baghdad,  and 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  khalifatc,  in  I25S,  that 
Roman  Catholic  infiuence  assumed  real  importance 
in  Persia.  From  this  time  to  the  early  years  of 
the  14th  cent.,  Latin  missions  and  Latin  trade 
played  an  important  part  in  the  emjiire  of  the 
Ilkhans ;  several  of  Hulagu's  successors  seem  to 
have  been  '  almost  persuaded  '  to  accept  some  form 
of  Nazarene  faith ;  not  till  about  1304  did  they 
definitely  end  their  religious  hesitation  by  embrac- 
ing Islam.  Even  then,  for  more  than  half  a  cent- 
ury, Rome  struggled  bravely  against  the  current ; 
though  her  cause  might  be  declining,  she  continued 
to  maintain  the  airs  of  a  conqueror — founding 
bishoprics,  creating  provinces,  vaunting  the  sub- 
mission of  heretical  patriarchs.  In  1318  we  hear 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  complete  Persian  hierarchy, 
with  a  metropolitan  at  the  Ilkhans'  capital  of 
Sultaniyah  (a  little  .south  of  the  Ca.spian),  whose 
jurisdiction  included  not  merely  Persia,  but  also 
Central  Asia,  India,  and  'Ethiopia.' 

Yet  after  the  death  of  Abu  Said,  the  last  true 
Ilkhan,  in  1336,  Roman  proselytism  seems  to  have 
completely  lost  touch  of  the  governing  classes 
among  the  Mongols  of  Soutli-West  Asia ;  in  the 
age  of  Timur  (1380-1405)  the  Islamizing  of  the 
latter  was  fairly  complete.  The  Middle,  like  the 
Farther  East,  though  le.ss  completely,  shut  its 
door  on  Christian  enterprise  before  tlie  age  of 
Henry  the  Navigator. 

The  first  trace  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  in 
India  is  the  visit  of  Monte  Corvino  to  the  Madras 
region  in  1291-92,  an  incident  of  deep  significance 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  not  only  as  evidencing 
a  fresh  opening  of  intercourse  between  India  and 
Europe,  but  also  as  bearing  upon  the  Persian  and 
Chinese  enterprises  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  as 
representing  the  first  joint  effort  of  the  Franci-scan 
and  Dominican  Orders,  under  pap.al  direction, 
upon  the  remoter  heathendom  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia.  The  chief  incident  in  this  chapter 
of  European  enterprise  is  the  foundation  of  a 
Roman  mission  in  the  Bombay  region  and  in  Mala- 
bar, and  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  bishopric 
near  Cape  Comoiin  a  generation  Later  (1321-30). 
In  the  Letters  and  Mai-rds  of  Bishop  Jordanus, 
the  first  and  apparently  the  only  occupant  of  this 
see  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  Recollections  of 
John  de  Marignolli,  in  the  Travel  Record  of  Friar 
Odoric,  and  in  the  official  Annals  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  and  of  the  Roman  Church,  Ave  learn  a  little 
about  this  remarkable  undertaking.  Its  history 
cannot  be  traced  below  the  middle  of  the  14th 
cent.  (c.  1349-50) ;  but  its  leader's  references  to 
Latin  intercourse  with  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and 
plans  for  a  European  fleet  upon  the  Indian  Ocean 
— like  his  repetition  of  Indian  prophecies  of  a  com- 
ing European  domination,  and  his  personal  convic- 
tion of  the  ease  with  which  such  domination  could 
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be  established — are  among  the  cnrisna  things  of 
mediiBval  literature. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  vigour  with 
which  the  Latin  missions  and  Western  commerce 
of  this  time  fought  to  win  and  maintain  a  jiosition 
in  China,  in  India,  and  in  Persia.  During  the 
same  period  (c.  1245-1370)  the  fates  of  Christianity 
and  of  Islam  were  decided  in  Higher  Asia,  and 
Latin  missionaries  and  traders  fought  no  less 
keenly,  no  less  vainly,  than  in  Cathay  and  Persia 
for  the  victory  of  their  creed  and  commerce  in 
Turkestan,  in  the  Volga  basin,  and  in  the  Crimea. 
But  of  the  latter  enterprises  we  have  a  slenderer 
record,  and  what  we  know  of  them  is  frequently 
incidental  to  the  larger  story  of  Roman  Catholic 
proselytism  in  the  Celestial  empire  or  in  Iran. 

Before  the  great  Tatar  invasion  of  Eastern 
Europe,  in  1237-43,  Dominican  missionaries  had 
penetrated  into  the  countries  lying  east  of  the 
Jliddle  Volga,  even  if  the  expeditions  of  Carpini 
and  Rubruquis  in  1245-55  had  not  to  any  large 
extent  the  character  of  proselytizing  ventures.  It 
was  apparentlj'  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cent., 
and  especially  under  Uzbeg  Kb.in  (1321-40),  that 
Rome  exerted  herself  most  strenuously  for  the 
winning  of  the  North-Western  Mongols,  and  that 
the  mission  stations  at  Astrakhan  on  the  Lower, 
and  at  Kazan  on  the  Upper,  Volga,  at  Torki,  and 
other  places  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian,  at 
Khiva,  near  the  Lower  Oxus,  at  Samarqand,  and 
at  Kulja  in  the  Balkhash  basin,  by  the  Russo- 
Chinese  frontier  of  to-day,  came  into  being.  Even 
more,  perhaps,  than  in  China  or  India,  these  Latin 
outposts,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Kama,  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Altai,  represent  the  exploring 
spirit  of  the  European  at  this  time  in  its  most 
daring  form.  For  where  could  the  enmity  of 
nature  and  men  be  defied  more  recklessly  ?  Where 
in  all  the  known  world  could  distance,  barbarism, 
sterility,  and  fanaticism  present  a  more  formidable 
combination  of  obstacles  ? 

Even  as  late  as  1362  we  find  traces  of  Roman 
Catholic  effort  in  Northern  Tartary.  But  about 
this  year  the  Latin  missions  in  Central  Asia  may 
be  supposed  to  have  ended  in  a  final  .storm  of 
persecution;  and  before  Timor's  death,  in  1405, 
European  missionary  activity  had  really  withered 
away  in  other  Western  Mongol  lands. 

In  Europe  the  later  14th  cent,  witnessed  the 
conversion  of  the  last  considerable  people  which 
still  professed  heathenism.  The  '  Litva,'  or  Lithu- 
anians, whose  central  region  is  the  Vilna  country, 
had  become  an  important  power  by  conquest  from 
the  Russian  nation,  now  lying,  for  the  most  part, 
helpless  and  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  the  Mongol 
Tatars.  Most  of  Western  Russia  had  fallen  into 
their  hands  (some  valuable  districts  had  become 
Polish),  and  the  Lithuanian  dukes  aspired  to  a 
great  position  in  the  world.  In  1382  the  Polish 
throne  was  left  to  a  woman,  the  daughter  of  Lewis 
'the  Great';  and  Yagielo  (or  'Jagellon'),  the 
'Litva'  prince,  hoped  that  by  marriage  with  this 
heiress  (in  spite  of  her  strong  distaste  for  his 
person)  he  might  become  one  of  the  chief  European 
sovereigns.  His  hopes  were  realized  ;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  Polish-Lithuanian  State  was  thus  founded 
by  the  marriage-  and  conversion-treaties  of  1386. 
This  State  gradually  became  a  Polish  empire  under 
one  faith  and  one  sovereign,  with  one  (terribly 
defective)  constitution  and  administration  (1501  ; 
1589).  With  Vitovt,  or  Vitold,  the  last  great 
'Litva'  conqueror,  ended  the  brief  hope  that 
Lithuanian  conversion  might  after  all  turn  to  the 
profit  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

For  'Prince  Vitovt.'  the  Ruesian  aiiimiist  Unient«,  'had 
previously  been  a  Christian  .  .  .  but  he  renounced  the  Ortho. 
dor  faith,  and  adopted  the  Polish,  and  perverted  the  holy 
churches  to  service  hateful  to  God'  (Chronicle  of  Novaoroii, 
A.D.  1399). 


In  the  14th  cent,  we  also  hear  of  the  progress 
of  Russian  missions,  the  pioneer  or  attendant  of 
Russian  colonization,  in  the  most  distant  regions 
of  North-Eastern  Europe.  About  1376  the  monk 
Stephen,  afterwards  canonized  as  the  apostle  of 
Perm  ('Stephan  Permsky '),  founded  the  earliest 
Christian  church  on  the  Upper  Kama.  It  was  a 
venture  of  some  risk,  for  a  former  missionary  in 
this  countr}'  had  been  flayed  by  the  natives,  '  while 
they  were  yet  but  infants  in  the  faith.'  Before  his 
death  (in  1396),  however,  Stephen  had  confounde<l 
the  heathen  priests  and  sorcerers  of  the  Kama, 
overthrown  the  idols  of  the  Voipcl  and  the  '  Golden 
Old  Woman,'  stopped  the  sacrifice  of  reindeer, 
secured  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  founded 
Mo3co\'ite  influence  in  a  region  from  which,  two 
centuries  later,  Moscow  overthrew  the  Siberian 
Khanate.  Under  Stei)hen's  successors,  Andrew, 
Isaac,  and  Pitirim  (1397-1445),  the  Russian  Church 
took  root  in  the  Pechora  country,  just  as  it  did  on 
the  White  Sea  during  the  same  period,  through 
the  foundation  of  the  most  famous  monastery  of 
the  Far  North  in  the  island  of  Solovki,  or  Solo- 
vetsky  (1429).  The  Solovetsky  monastery  began 
with  the  hermitage  of  the  monk  Savvatj-,  or 
Savvatii,  in  1429  ;  after  this,  Zosima,  with  the 
sanction  of  Archbishop  Jonas  of  Novgorod,  joined 
in  founding  the  community  which  became  so  cele- 
brated. On  the  neighbouring  mainland  Christian 
enterprise  appears  much  earlier :  the  St.  Michael 
monastery,  the  germ  of  Archangel  city,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  12th  cent,  by  Archbishop  Ivan  of 
Novgorod.  In  Lapland,  again,  religious  enter- 
prise accompanied  political  and  commercial.  Like 
Stephen  in  the  Kama,  and  Isaac  in  the  Pechora, 
Iliya  of  Novgorod  and  Theodorite  of  Solovetsky 
appear  as  apostles  of  faith  and  culture  to  Kola  and 
the  Lapps. 

The  Portuguese,  in  their  great  oversea  expansion 
of  the  15th  cent.,  especially  from  1445,  under- 
took mission-work  with  enthusiasm,  perseverance, 
and  at  least  considerable  temporary  success. 
Even  from  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise  (c.  1415) 
Prince  Henry  'the  Navigator'  did  not  entirely 
forget  the  duty  of  proselytism,  though  at  first  more 
absorbed  by  the  idea  of  Orusade.  His  biogiaphers, 
even  in  his  earlier  years,  emphasize  his  purpose  of 
'extending  the  Catholic  religion,'  of  '  sliowing  the 
natives  the  way  of  the  holy  faith,'  of  '  making 
increase  in  the  faith  of  Christ.'  The  new  slave- 
trade  was  used  to  help  to  create  a  native  African 
Church.  From  1445  a  policy  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Negroes  of  the  Sudan  and  the  Moors  of 
the  Sahara  was  adopted,  as  leading  to  conversion, 
as  well  as  trade,  in  place  of  the  raiding  and  kidnap- 
ping of  earlier  time.  For  the  prince's  purpose  was 
'  to  make  Christians  of  them.'  Professed  mission- 
aries were  soon  (before  1453)  sent  out  to  Negroland. 
But  the  history  of  this  development,  and  most  of 
the  Portuguese  success  in  the  mi.ssion-lield,  belong 
to  times  after  the  close  of  the  medi;eval  period. 
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Prague,  1873-82,  iii.  ;  Chronicle  of  'Sestor'  {KiefT  ChronicleJ ; 
Chronicle  of  yovgorod;  Chronicmi  Livonicxini  Vetiut;  J.  L. 
von  Mosheim,  Uistoria  Tartaronim  ccctesiasfica,  Helmstadt, 
1741:  I.  Halberg,  Extreme  Orien',  Gothenburg,  1906;  A. 
Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity,  London,  1904-05 ; 
H.  Zimmar,  Cetlie  Church,  Eng.   tr.,  do.  1902  ;  A.    Hauck, 
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Kirchengesch.  BetUschlands,  Leipzig,  18SO-I905 ;  J.  Labourt, 
Christian isnic  dans  I'empire  perse  sons  la  dynasiie  saasamde, 
Paris,  1904  ;  A.  Fortescue,  The  Lesser  Eastei-n  Churches, 
London,  1913  ;  Beazley,  The  Davm  of  Modern  Geoffraphy,  do. 
1897-1906,  i.  205-242,  ii.  275-381,  iii.  100-309 ;  J.  C.  Robertson. 
Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  do.  1876,  esp.  i.  214-216,  411-418, 
iL  2041.,  254 Sf.,  ui.  30-37,  62-80,  457-4S0,  iv.  73-116,  v.  27S-288, 
vi.  350-377,  vii.  416  tf.,  viii.  333  fl. ;  G.  Milne  Rae,  The  S'/rian 
Church  in  Malabar,  Edinburgh,  1S92  ;  A.  E.  Medlycott,  India 
and  the  Apostle  Thomas,  London,  1905 ;  J.  A.  Letronne, 
Mat^riaux  pour  I'hist.  du  Christianistne,  Paris,  1833 ;  T. 
Wright,  Early  Christianity  in  Arabia,  London,  18.^)5  ;  Trans,  of 
Russian  .Archaotogical  Society  (Oriental  section)  ;  G.  Pauthier, 
De  C Authenticity  de  I'inscription  nestorienne  de  Si-nqan-fou, 
Paris,  1857;  G.  T.  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church^, 
London,  1892;  N.  M.  Karamzin,  Uist.  of  Russia,  Petrou'rad, 
1842,  vol.  V.  :  V.  O.  Klyuchevsliy,  Lives  of  the  Saints  as 
Historical  Material,  Moscow,  1871. 

C.  Raymond  Beazley. 
MISSIONS  (Christian,  Roman  Catholic).— 
When  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind,  had  fulfilled  His  divine  mission 
in  the  world,  had  sealed  it  with  His  death,  and 
endorsed  it  by  His  resurrection,  He  empowered 
His  apostles,  and  through  them  His  Church,  to 
continue  the  same  in  His  name  and  by  His  author- 
ity. That  apostolate  of  salvation  was  to  be 
catholic,  or  universal  in  space,  doctrine,  and  time, 
to  teach  all  nations  all  things  at  all  times 
(Mt  28"-'-M).  Mindful  of  the  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment of  Christ,  the  Church  has  always  looked  upon 
missionary  work  as  an  essential  and  solemn  obli- 
gation, and  upon  its  progress  as  an  unfailing  gauge 
of  her  vitality.  Since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when 
she  received  her  baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Church  has  carried  on  the  apostolate  with  more  or 
less  success  in  the  midst  of  constant  persecutions 
from  within  and  from  without,  and  in  spite  of  un- 
favourable political  conditions  and  anti-Christian 
legislation.  The  missionary  character  which  she 
displayed  in  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  times 
equally  manifested  itself  in  the  Celtic,  Germanic, 
and  Prankish  missionaries,  till  the  Benedictine 
missionaries  SS.  Gregory,  Augustine,  Wilfrid, 
Boniface,  Ansgar,  and  Adalbert  gave  to  the  mis- 
sionary movement  its  definite  shape.  When  in 
subsequent  ages  new  countries  were  discovered 
or  opened  up,  the  Orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic  became  important  factors  in  the  missions 
among  the  followers  of  Islam  and  the  Mongols,  in 
Morocco  and  Egypt,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  India 
and  China.  In  1252  a  special  missionary  congrega- 
tion was  formed  out  of  members  of  the  two  orders 
known  as  Societas  peregrinantium  propter  Chris- 
tum. A  new  impetus  to  the  Roman  Catholic  apos- 
tolate was  given  when,  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries,  Spain  and  Portugal  took  the  lead  in 
exploration,  conquest,  and  commerce  in  the  East 
and  the  West.  They  gave  freely  of  the  wealth 
that  they  had  won  in  their  respective  colonies  to 
found  missions,  schools,  and  colleges  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith,  and  their  fleets  never  set  forth 
without  having  on  board  missionaries  —  Augus- 
tinians,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  or  Jesuits — 
destined  for  the  peaceful  conquest  of  souls.  To 
avoid  political  troubles  and  to  further  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  1496,  by  the 
famous  line  of  demarcation,  assigTied  the  East  to 
the  Portuguese  and  the  West  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
with  a  remarkable  zeal  they  devoted  their  protec- 
tion for  nearly  three  centuries  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  though  this  Protectorate  had  its  serious 
disadvantages  for  a  healthy  development.  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  .accompanied  Columbus  in  1493, 
and  they  were  followed  by  others  to  the  Antilles 
(1500),  "Mexico  or  New  Spain  (1519),  Yucatan, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  In  S.  America  the  Franciscans  had  mis- 
sions in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  in  Peru  and 
Ecuador.  At  the  request  of  the  king  of  Spain 
Franciscans  went  to  Chile  and  Bolivia,  to  the 
Indians  in  the  Pampas  of  Argentine  and  in  Gran 


Chaco,  and  in  1538  they  landed  in  Southern  Brazil. 
When  in  1664  NarvAez  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Florida,  five  Franciscans  went  with  him,  and 
from  there  they  extended  their  work  to  New 
Biscaya,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia. French  Franciscans  were  the  first  mission- 
aries in  Canada  (1615)  and  Nova  Scotia,  while  in 
Africa  they  continued  their  work  in  Morocco, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia. 

The  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  (tl556)  in  1534,  placed  itself  from  the  very 
beginning  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  for  mis- 
sionary work.  St.  Francis  Xavier  inaugurated 
in  154'2  the  Roman  Catholic  apostolate  in  India, 
Ceylon,  JIalacca,  and  Japan.  Under  Francis 
Borgia  (1565-72)  Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  to 
Florida,  Mexico,  Peru  ;  under  Acquaviva  (1581- 
1615)  to  Canada,  Chile,  Paraguay,  the  Philippines, 
and  China;  under  Vitelleschi  (161.5-40)  to  Tibet, 
Tongking,  Maranhao,  etc.  What  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (1773)  meant  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  apostolate  may  be  best  realized  by  the 
fact  that  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  Churcli  was 
deprived  of  3300  Jesuit  missionaries  alone  in  that 
year. 

Besides  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  other  mis- 
sionaries belonging  to  various  religious  orders  were 
engaged  in  the  mission  field  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  although  not  to  so  large  an  extent.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Theatines  (1524), 
Capuchins  (1528),  Barnabites  (1533),  Oratorians 
(1575),  Carmelites  (1565),  Augustinians  (1588), 
Lazarists  ( 1624),  the  missionary  seminaries  of  Rome 
(1608)  and  of  St.  Sulpice  (1642),  and.  Lastly,  La 
Soci6t6  des  Missions  fitrangeres  of  Paris  (1663). 
For  the  sake  of  unity  and  conformity  all  these 
various  missionary  organizations  were  finally 
centralized  from  Pope  Gregory  xill.  (1572-85)  to 
Gregory  XV.  (1621-23).  By' the  brief  of  22nd  June 
1622  (Inscrutabili)  the  latter,  with  the  help  of  the 
Carmelite  Thomas  a  Jesu  and  the  Capuchin  Giro- 
lamo  da  Narni,  instituted  the  Congiegatio  de  pro- 
paganda fide,  or  Propaganda,  whose  sphere  of 
jurisdiction  has  recently  been  circumscribed  by 
Pius  X.  (29th  June  1908).  The  Congregation  con- 
sists of  25  cardinals  with  a  cardinal-prefect,  4 
secretaries,  10  minutanti,  and  some  50  consultors. 
Their  chief  work  is  to  establish  and  circumscribe 
the  boundaries  of  the  missionary  jurisdictions  or 
districts,  i.e.  mission,  prefecture,  vicariate,  diocese, 
etc.,  to  entrust  the  particular  field  to  the  various 
missionaiy  societies,  to  appoint  the  missionary 
superiors,  etc. 

Thus  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  carried  on  her  apostolate 
throughout  the  world  in  N.  and  S.  America,  in 
Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  Asia,  China, 
India,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  struggles  and 
the  storms  which  she  had  to  endure  in  the  18th 
cent,  from  the  tyrannical  absolutism  of  European 
rulers,  from  the  crippling  tutelage  of  the  State, 
from  a  false  philosophy,  the  Encycloptedists  (q.v.), 
and  finally  from  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
subsequent  suppression  of  almost  all  the  religious 
orders  and  missionarj'  societies,  brought  her  apos- 
tolate to  a  temporary  standstill,  till  it  was  revived 
between  1820  and  1830. 

The  19th  and  so  far  the  20th  centuries  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  the  Church  to 
the  command  of  Christ  and  a  pledge  of  her  vitality 
and  energy  in  the  mission  field.  Unsupported  by 
emperors  and  kings  as  her  protectors  and  promoters, 
nay,  hampered  in  her  eftbrts  by  Roman  Catholic 
governments  and  anti-Christian  legislation,  she 
has  carried  on  the  work  of  reconstruction  and 
reorganization,  has  recovered  her  ground,  and, 
finally,  has  carried  her  propaganda  into  every 
comer  of  heathen  lands.     The  ancient  orders  have 
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taken  uji  llicir  work  in  tlie  lielil,  new  missionary 
societies  have  been  fouiKlcd  during  the  course  of 
the  century>training  colleges  have  been  established, 
and  reli;4iuus  orders  ol  women,  formerly  almost 
excludeil  from  the  missions,  are  now  to  ue  found 
everywhere,  about  20,000  takin>;  their  share  in  the 
educaliouivl,  charitable,  and  inilustrial  work.  To 
support  the  missionaries  and  the  missions  niateri- 
alli',  the  Association  for  the  Propa^'atiou  of  the 
Faith  (1S2-2)  and  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child- 
hood have  ilone  good  work,  while  Popes  Gregory 
XVI  ,  Pius  IX.,  Leo  XIII.,  and  I'ius  X.,  as  well  as 
the  Hom;in  Catholic  hierarchy  throughout  the 
worlil,  have  given  their  support  to  promote  the 
revival  of  missionary  work  among  the  heathen. 

According  to  H.  A.  Krosc  {Katholische  Missions- 
slatisti/:,  Freiburg,  1908),  tlie  total  result  of  mis- 
sionary work  on  the  part  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Churcli  in  the  19th  cent,  amounted  to  8,321,963 
converts  from  [laganism.  This  flock  is  attended  by 
12,3Mo  missionarj'  priests,  of  whom  5369 are  natives, 
4863  brothers,  and  17,284  sisters,  with  30,414 
stations,  22,730  churches,  17,834schools  with791,878 
pupils.  When  we  add  the  results  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  missions  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
we  have  in  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  field 
30,000,000  native  converts. 

Accordintj  to  Karl  Sire'it  (Katholischer  3tisswnsatlas,  Leipzig, 
ld06)  there  were  ;  7933  European  and  5837  native  priests,  5270 
brotliera,  21,320  sisters.  24,624  catechiats,  42,9<)«  stations,  28,470 
churches,  7,441,215  native  members,  1,517,000  catechumens, 
24,033  scliools  with  840,974  pupils,  etc.  The  Atlas  llierarchi- 
CU9,  by  the  same  author,  published  at  Paderborn  in  1613,  does 
not  give  a  summary  ot  the  apostolate. 

The  review  of  missionary  societies  and  their 
respective  missions  given  on  the  opposite  page  will 
help  the  reader  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  our  own  days. 

I.  Asia. — As  far  as  missionary  work  in  its 
strictest  sense  is  concerned,  Asia  may  be  divided 
into:  (I)  India  Proper,  or  the  British  Empire  of 
India  with  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Malay  Peninsula, 
(2)  the  Cliinese  Empire,  including  Mongolia, 
Manchuria,  and  Tibet,  (3)  Indo-China,  with  Siam 
and  Laos,  and  (4)  the  Japanese  Empire,  with 
Korea.  The  early  history  of  missions  in  this  con- 
tinent has  been  outlined  in  the  '  Early  and 
Mediaeval'  section,  above. 

I.  British  India. — British  India  and  Ceylon, 
with  an  area  of  1,800,000  sq.  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  some  300,000,000  souls,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult 
mission  lields  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
owing  to  the  habel-tongued  tribes  (120),  the  many 
non-Christian  religions  (Hindu,  Brahman,  Bud- 
dhist, Muhammadan,  pagan)  and  Christian  denom- 
inations (40),  and  the  prejudices  of  the  highlj' 
developed  caste  system. 

In  1498  Vasco  de  Gama  landed  in  Calicut,  the 
capital  of  Malabar,  accompanied  by  the  Trinitarian 
Pedro  de  Covilhara,  who  in  1500  became  the  proto- 
niartyr  of  the  missions  in  India.  In  the  same 
year  eight  secular  priests  and  eight  Franciscans 
arrived  with  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  three  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  the  Muh.ammadans.  Yet,  in 
s]iite  of  per.secution  and  death,  the  Franciscans, 
and  after  1.503  the  Dominican.s,  went  forth  to 
India  as  the  pioneer  missionaries,  to  sow  the  seed 
of  Christianity  in  Cochin  (1503)  and  Goa  (1510), 
and  gradually  extended  their  work  to  Bombay, 
Madras,  Damao,  Bengal,  Agra,  Ceylon,  Mailapur, 
etc.,  under  Fatliers  Antonio  do  Lazal  (1530),  do 
Porto,  and  PadrAo.  To  establish  the  Church  on  a 
firm  footing  Pope  Paul  III.  erected  the  bishopric 
of  Goa  (1534)  with  Bishop  John  of  Albuquerque  as 
its  first  occupant ;  the  see  was  raised  to  an  arch- 
bishojiric  by  Paul  IV.  (1557)  with  three  suH'ragans 
at  Cochin  (1557).  Cranganore  (16(X);  archbishopric 
1605),   and    Mailainir   (10n6).      Two    Franciscans,  I 


.Tames  of  Borbas  and  Vincent  of  Lagos,  founded 
the  college  of  St.  Paul  at  Goa  for  the  jnirpose  of 
training  a  native  clergy. 

In  1541  the  Jesuits  entered  the  mission  field  of 
India  and,  at  the  request  of  .John  HI.  of  Portugal, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  accomiiaiiied  by  Paul  of 
Canierino  and  Francis  Mansilhaes,  set  out  to 
inaugurate  a  new  period  of  missionary  labours. 
From  Goa  he  extended  the  faith  to  the  Fishery 
Coast,  Travancore  (1544),  Cochin,  Ciuilon,  and 
t'eylon.  His  .lesuit  successors  took  up  and  carrieil 
on  his  work  :  de  Nobili  among  the  Brahmans  of 
Madura  (1605-48),  Tanjore,  and  Mysore  (30-100,000 
converts),  Criminalis  on  the  Fishery  Coast  (90- 
130,000  converts)  (1602),  de  Britto  among  the 
Maravas  (1693),  Acquaviva  at  the  court  of  Akbar 
the  (jreat ;  Father  Goes  penetrated  from  India  into 
China,  and  Andrada  crossed  the  Himalayas  and 
went  to  Tibet.  They  were  followed  by  other 
members  of  the  '-ociety  such  as  da  Costa,  Martinez, 
Laynez,  Bouchct,  Martin,  Calmette,  Cojurdoux, 
and  Constantiiie  Breschi  (1700-40).  Franciscans 
in  Agra  and  Delhi,  Capuchins  in  .Madras  (1642), 
Bamabites  and  Angustinians  (Archbisliop  Menezes 
of  Goa  [1594-1610])  in  Hyderabad  and  Bengal, 
Theatines  and  Oratorians  (Father  Vaz,  apostle  of 
Ceylon  [tl711])  shared  with  them  in  this  new 
harvest  of  sonls  in  India,  whilst,  after  1656,  the 
Carmelites  worked  for  the  return  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  of  Malabar  to  Roman  Catholic  unity. 

With  so  many  missionary  labourers  in  the  Indian 
mission  field,  hopes  of  a  speedy  conversion  of  India 
were  entertained,  and,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
realized  to  some  extent,  had  Portugal  remained 
faithful  to  the  duties  and  sacred  obligations  that 
she  had  promised  in  connexion  with  the  Padroado 
— the  right  of  patronage — which  the  Holy  See 
from  Leo  X.  to  Paul  v.  (1514-1616)  had  granted  to 
her  kings.  When,  however,  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  Portugal  began  to  decline  and  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  took  her  field  in  the  East, 
the  supply  of  missionaries  became  limited,  the 
missionaries  themselves  were  put  to  death  or 
expelled,  the  churches  were  destroyed,  and  the 
native  Christians  were  cruelly  persecuted.  The 
Sultan  Tippu  Sahib  of  Mysore  between  1782  and 
1799  put  100,000  Christians  to  death,  forced  40,000 
into  apostasy,  and  sold  30,000  as  slaves  to  Muham- 
madan dealers.  The  dispute  regarding  concessions 
to  Hindu  usages  or  Malabar  rites,  commencing 
with  de'  Nobili  in  1606  and  ending  in  1744  with  the 
bull  of  Benedict  xiv.,  Omnium  solliciludiniim, 
greatly  divided  the  missionaries  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  their  work,  which  snttered  a  heavy  blow- 
by  the  supi>ression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  1755,  in  the  French  po.s- 
sessions  in  1762,  and  throughout  the  world  in  1773. 
There  were  at  this  time  150  Jesuits  in  Goa,  47  in 
Malabar,  and  22  in  Pondicherry.  True,  their 
places  were  partly  filled  by  Capuchins,  by  the 
Missionary  Seminary  of  Pans  (1776),  and  by  some 
native  priests,  who  were  ordained  without  a  voca- 
tion or  an  adequate  education.  Thus  the  missions 
in  India,  which  in  1700  numbered  some  1,500,000 
or  even  2,500,000  Roman  Catholics,  were  only 
ruins  and  wreckage  (500,000  or  even  less)  in  1800. 
The  archbishopric  of  Goa,  with  its  three  snllragans 
of  Cranganore,  Cochin,  and  Mailapur,  numbered 
340,000  members  with  400  priests,  and  outside  the 
Goanese  jurisdiction  there  were  four  missions — 
Agra,  with  5000  converts  under  the  care  of  10 
Capuchins,  Pondicherry,  with  42,U00  and  6  priests, 
the  Carmelite  missions  of  Malabar,  with  88,000 
converts  and  5  priests,  and  Ceylon,  with  1 
missionary  and  20  native  priests  for  50,000 
members.  All  this  was  due  to  the  antit'hristian. 
policy  of  I'ombal  and  the  neglected  obligations  of 
Portiigal's  right  of  the  Padroado.     The  Holy  See, 
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ROMAN   CATHOLIC  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  AND   MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES, 
AND  THEIR   FIELDS  OF   WORK. 


Name. 


Auifustinians  (Hermits) 

„  (Recollects) 

Benedictines 


Capuchins 


Carmelites  (Discalced) . 
Dominicans  .        .        • 


Jesuits 


Lazarists 


Marists  .       .       .       . 

Missionary  Seminaries- 
Lyons 


Milan  . 
Mill  HiU 
Paris  . 


Parma 
Rome 

Scheutveld 

Steyl  . 


Turin  (la,  Consolata) 
Verona 
Missionary  Societies— 
Oonfrregation  of  th&  Holy  Ghost 


Algerian  Miss,  or  White  Fathers 


Picpus 

Pallotinians 

Oblates  of  Marv  Immac 


Missionaries  of  the  S.  Heart 


Salesians  of  Don  Bosco 
Missionaries  of  Immac.  Heart 

of  Mary 
Company  of  Mary  a  Kontfort  . 
Priests  of  S.  Heart  of  Jesus 


Abbreviation. 


E.S.  Aug. 
O.S.B.* 

O.F.M.  Cao. 


O.  Carm. 
O.  Pr. 

O.F.M. 


CM. 

S.M. 

M.A. 

S.M. 
S.M.H. 
M.E.P. 


S.P. 

S.S.  Apostl.  Petri 

et  Pauli 

C.i.c.M. 

3.V.D. 


M.  CCnsol. 
F.S8.C. 

C.Sp.S. 


C.Ss.CC. 
P.S.M. 
O.M.I. 


M.S.C. 


C.  Sal. 
C.M.F. 


S.M.M. 

S.Ss.C. 


Founded. 


1526 

1588 
lf.29 


1662 
1216 

1209 


1816 

1856 

1850 
1866 
1658 


1867 

1865 
1876 


1901 
1867 


1703  and  1S42 
United  in  184a 


ISOO 
1835 
1816 


1846 
1849 


1705 
1877 


Mission-fields  (A. D.=  Archdiocese,  D.  =  Diocese,  Prel.  = 
Prelature,  V.  =  Vicariate,  P.  =  Prefecture,  M.=  Mission). 


V.  North  Hu-nan,  Cooktown  ;  P.  Amazona.<i. 

V.  Casanare  ;  P.  Palawan  ;  M.  in  Brazil. 

Prel.  Rio  Branco ;  Abbeys  of  Xew  Nurcia ;  Seoul ; 
V.  Dar-es-Salam  ;  P.  Katanga  and  North  Transvaal ; 
M.  Drisdale  River  ;  Indians  in  U.S.A. 

D.  Candia,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Lahore;  A.D.  Simla;  V. 
Arabia,  Caroline-Marianne,  Erythrea,  Gallas,  Somali, 
Goajira,  Guam,  Seychelles,  Sophia;  P.  Araucania, 
Bettiah,  Southern  Borneo,  Caqueta,  Upper  SoUmoes, 
Miso  Calanga,  Belgian-Ubanghi,  Rajputana,  Sumatra ; 
M.  Marclin,  Syria,  Trebizond,  Kephalonia.'etc. 

D.  QuUon.  Verapoly,  Mesoi>otamia,  Kurdistan,  Armenia  ; 
M.  Baghdad. 

V.  Amoy,  Canelos  y  Macis,  Cura(;ao,  Fo-kien,  Central- 
East  and  Northern  Tongkinp  ;  P.  Shikoku,  Urubamba  ; 
M.  Mos.sul,  Trinidad,  E.  Uuelle. 

Palestine ;  V,  Aleppo,  S.  and  N.  Shan-si,  E.  and  N. 
Shantung,  N.  and  Central  Shen-si,  S.  Hu-nan,  S.-W., 
N.-W.,  and  E.  Hu-peh,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Zaniora ; 
P.  Rhodes,  Tripoli,  Ucayali ;  PreL  Santarem ;  M. 
Mozambique. 

D.  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Galle,  Madura,  Mangalore,  Poona, 
Trichinopoly,  Trincomalee ;  V.  Batavia,  Kiang-nan, 
S.-E.  Chih-h,  Central  Madagascar,  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  Jamaica ;  P.  Alaska,  Kwango, 
Zambesi ;  M.  Albania,  Syra,  Tinos,  Armenia,  Adana, 
Syria,  Phihppines,  Australia,  U.S.A.,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Cliile,  Argentine,  Brazil, 
Japan. 

D.  Ispahan;  V.  Abyssinia,  S.,  E.,  and  N.  Kiang-si,  S. 
Madagascar,  C,  S.-W.,  N.,  E.,  and  Maritime  Chih-li, 
E.  and  W.  Che-kiang  ;  M.  Macedonia,  Constantinople, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Efrypt. 

V.  Fiji,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Central  Oceania, 
Samoa,  Solomon  Islands. 

V.  Benin,  Dahomey,  Gold  Coast,  Nile  Delta,  Ivory  Coast, 
Liberia ;  P.  E.  and  W.  Nigeria,  Korhoga ;  M.  Negro 
Missions  U.S.A. 

D.  Krishnagar,  Hyderabad ;  V.  E.  Burma,  S.  and  N. 
Ho-nan,  Hongkong. 

A.D.  Madras;  V.  Upper  Nile;  P.  N.  Borneo,  Kashmir; 
M.  Auckland,  Congo,  Philippines,  Maori,  Panjiib. 

A.D.  Tokio  ;  D.  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  Hakodate,  Pondicherry, 
Mysore,  Coinibatore,  Kumbakonam,  Malacca  ;  V.  Seoul, 
Taiku,  N.  aiid  S.  Manchuria,  S.,  E.,  and  W.  Sze-ch"uen, 
Tibet,  Kientchang,  S.,  W.,  Upper,  and  Maritime  Tong- 
king,  E.,  W.,  and  N.  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Siam, 
Malacca,  Laos,  S.  and  N.  Burma;  P.  Kwang-tung, 
Kwangsi,  Kwei-chow,  Yun-nan. 

W.  Ho-nan. 

S.  Shen-si,  Lower  California. 

V.  E.,  C.  and  S.-W.  Mongolia,  N.  Kansuh,  Upper  Congo ; 

P.  S.  Kansuh,  Upper  Kassai ;  M.  Kuija,  Philippines. 
V.     S.     Shantung,     Togo;     P.     Kaiser    Wilhelmsland, 

Niigata  ;  M.   Philippines,  Mozambique,   Dutch  India, 

Negro   Missions  U.S.A.,    and   among    Indians   in   S. 

America. 
V.  Kenia;  P.  S.  Kaffa. 
V.  Sudan. 

V.  Bagamoyo,  Kilimanjaro,  Zanzibar,  N.  Madagascar, 
French  Upper  Congo,  Gabun,  Loango,  Senegambia, 
Ubanghi,  Sierra  Leone ;  P.  Lower  Katanga,  Upper 
Cimbebasia.  Portuguese  Congo,  French  Guinea,  North 
Katanga,  Nossi  Be,  Lower  Niger,  Senegal,  Teffe ;  M. 
Bata,  Lunda,  Cunene,  Reunion,  Mauritius,  Hayti, 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Trinidad,  Ubanghi-Chari, 
Landana. 

V.  N.  and  S.  Nyanza,  Kivu,  Unyamyembe,  Tanganyika, 
UpperCongo,  Nyassa,  Bangweolo,  Sahara ;  P.  Ghardaia; 
M.  Sudan,  Algiers,  Jerusalem,  Kabylia. 

V.  Hawaii,  Tahiti,  Marquesas;  P.  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland. 

V.  Cameroons;  M.  Kimberley,  Australia,  Brazil. 

D.  Jaffna ;  A.D.  Colombo ;  V.  Athabasca,  Basuto, 
Keewatin,  Mackenzie,  Nat-al,  Oranjc.  S.  Transvaal, 
Kimberley  ;  P.  Lower  Cimbebasia,  Yukon. 

D.  Port  Victoria  ;  V.  New  Pomerania,  British  New  Guinea, 
Gilbert  Islands,  Marshall  Islands;  P.  Dutch  New 
Guinea;  M.  Philippines,  Brazil. 

V.  Mendez-Gualaqniza,  N.  Patagonia  ;  P.  S.  Patagonia. 

V.  Fernando  Po  ;  P.  Choco. 

V.  Llanos  de  S.  Martin,  Shire  ;  M.  Hayti. 
V.  Stanley  Falls;  M.  Belgian  Congo. 


Salvatorians  (S.D.S.  1881),  P.  Assam  ;  Premonstratensians  (O.  Praem.  1120),  P.  W.  Uuelle  ;  Silvestrines  (O.  Silv.  1231),  D.  Kandy  ; 
Trappist  Missionaries  (R.M.M.  1909),  Natal ;  Trinitarians  (O.Ss.Tr.  1198),  P.  Benadir ;  Redemptorists  (C.Ss.  Redempt.  1732), 
V.  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  Matadi ;  Passionists  (C.P.  1735),  Bulgaria ;  Assumptionists  (A.A.  1S45),  Missions  in  the  Orient ; 
Salesiana  of  Annecy,  D.  Nagpur ;  Oblates  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Great  Namaqualand,  Orange  River. 
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recognizing  the  inadequacy  and  the  unwillingness 
of  riirtupal,  began  to  provide  for  the  neglected 
field  of  India.  Hitherto  only  missionaries  of 
I'ortuguese  origin  had  been  admitted,  and  this 
by  way  of  Lisbon  and  Goa.  For  years  Portu- 
gal left  the  bislioprics  vacant  and  in  IS'27  with- 
drew all  material  subvention.  The  misery  was 
too  evident,  and  Gregory  xvi.  took  matters  into 
liis  own  hands  without  consulting  the  interests 
of  Portugal.  India  was  o|)ened  to  all  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  irrespective  of  nationality 
or  religious  orders.  In  1837  the  French  Jesuits 
entered  Madura,  and  they  were  followed  by  the 
Germans  (Bombay  and  I'oona  1S.54,  1857),  the 
Belgians  (Calcutta  1850,  (i.alle  1895),  and  the 
Italians  (Mangalore  1878).  The  Missionaries  of 
Paris  took  up  their  work  in  Malacca  (1810)  and 
Burma  (1857),  those  of  Milan  in  Krishnagar  (1855), 
Hyderabad  (1863),  and  E.  Burma  (1866),  the  Oblates 
in  Jalliia  (1847)  and  Colombo  (1883),  etc.  In  1832 
the  Propaganda  asked  Portugal  either  to  fill  the 
vacant  sees  or  to  renounce  the  Padroado.  As  no 
answer  arrived  for  two  years,  Gregory  xvi.  began 
to  institute  vicars-apostolic  in  Bengal  and  Madras 
(1834),  in  Ceylon  and  Pondicherry  (1836),  etc. 
But  new  trials  and  difficulties  commenced.  The 
Portuguese  Government  protested  against  sending 
missionaries  into  India  and  against  the  establish- 
ment of  new  \-icariates  without  the  consent  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Goa  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
schism  in  India — the  Goanese  schism — which  was 
maintained  under  the  patriarchs  of  Goa,  Joseph 
de  Silva  y  Torres  and  Joseph  de  Matta.  Pius  IX. 
tried  in  1857  to  come  to  a  settlement,  but  this  was 
accomplished  only  by  Leo  XIII.  on  23rd  June  1886. 
A  million  and  a  half  of  native  Christians  were 
again  under  the  allegiance  of  the  Holy  See  when 
on  1st  Sept.  1886  Leo  XIII.  established  the  hierarchy 
in  India — 8  archbishoprics :  Goa,  Verapoly,  Col- 
ombo, Pondicherry,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Agra,  and 
Bombay,  to  which  Simla  was  added  in  1910,  the 
patriarch  of  Goa  holding  the  dignity  of  primate, 
and  twenty-live  dioceses,  etc.  For  the  furthering 
of  the  mission  work  Leo  XIII.  also  established  a 
papal  delegation  for  India  in  1884,  which  since  then 
lias  been  a<lniinistered  by  the  titular  archbi.shops 
Agliardi  (1884-87),  Ajuti  (1887-92),  and  Zalesld. 

The  first  thirty  years  of  the  Indian  missions 
after  the  reorganization  under  Gregory  xvi.  was  a 
period  of  reconstruction  in  jjathering  together  and 
strengthening  in  the  faith  the  renmants  of  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  congregations.  With  the  decline 
of  the  Goanese  schism  and  establishment  of  the  hier- 
archy a  steady  flow  of  conversions  began,  and  since 
tlien  remarkable  progress  has  been  made,  more  con- 
.spicuously  among  the  Tamil  races  in  S.  India  and 
Ceylon,  less  so  in  the  Aryan  lands  of  the  north.  In 
1887  the  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  in  India  were : 

India 9S9,3S1   "1 

Ceylon 207,6!)2    \  1,224,427 

Three  virariates  of  Burma         .        27,354  J 
According  to  the  Census  of  1911  (including  Burma) : 

Native  Itnman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  Rite  .  1,304,000 

Native  Roman  Catholics  of  the  .Syri.in  Rite  413,142 

Eurasian  and  European  Roman  Catholics  .  97,144 

Total        .         .       1,904,286 
Ceylon  (native  Roman  Catbolics)         .       .         822,163 

Total  for  India  and  Ceylon  2,226,449 

To  complete  the  survey  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  in 
British  India,  we  subjoin  the  general  statistics  tjiken  from  the 
Allot  Hierarehicui  (1913):  the  hierarchy  consists  of  9  arch- 
bishoprics, 22  dioceses,  3  vicariates,  and  4  prefectures,  with 
1268  foreijfn  and  1230  native  priesU,  638  brothers,  8602  sisters, 
2776  catcchists.  4920  native  teachers,  2,215,682  Catholics,  llOS 
nnncipal  and  7208  secondary  stations,  5891  churches,  27  theo- 
logical seminaries  with  1121  students  of  theologv,  2843  elcn 


/ 


p,,,  _ — }  element- 
ary schools  with  163,690  pupils,  619  higher  schools  with  32,6IC 
boy's  and  16,273  girls,  200  orphanages  with  14,706  orphans,  48 
hoapltAla,  176  dispensaries,  18  printing  presses,  etc. 


2.  China.— The  revival  of  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary activity  in  China  after  the  close  of  the 
media>val  period  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
Jesuit  Father  Ricci  was  allowed  to  settle  there 
(1583).  Science  was  to  pave  tlii>  way  for  religion 
and  missionary  w nrk.  In  lOiHi  Kicci  went  to  Pe- 
king and  with  the  belli  of  his  .Jesuit  brethren  started 
missions  at  Canton,  Nanking,  and  Kian-si,  receiv- 
ing converts  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  population,  till  his  death  in  1610.  The  per- 
secution which  broke  out  in  1617  was  brought  to  a 
speedy  end  by  the  invasion  of  the  Manchu  Tatars. 
In  1628  the  Jesuit  Adam  Schall  arrived  in  Peking, 
gained  great  inlluence  by  his  learning,  and  turned 
it  to  the  advantage  of  religion.  In  the  meantime 
the  Dominicans,  who  in  1625  had  establi'ilied  them- 
selves on  the  island  of  Formosa,  had  alpo  opened 
missions  in  I<"u-kien.  One  of  these  Dominican  mis- 
sionaries, the  native  priest  Gregory  Lopez,  or  A-Lo, 
known  as  the  Chinese  Bishop,  the  first  and  the 
only  Chinaman  who  has  been  raised  to  the  epi- 
scopate, rendered  the  greatest  services  to  the 
Roman  Cathcdic.  Church  in  his  native  land  (1654). 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Pallu,  Clement  x. 
divided  China,  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Macao,  into  two  vicari- 
ates and  entrusted  tlie  northern  part  to  Gregory 
Lopez,  consecrated  bishop  at  Canton  in  1685. 

About  this  time  the  emperor  K'ang-hi,  a  pupil 
of  Father  Schall,  repealed  all  the  edicts  against 
the  Christians,  and  the  missionaries  who  had  been 
imprisoned  were  released  and  resumed  their  work. 
Like  Fathers  Ricci  and  Schall,  Father  Verbiest, 
another  learned  Jesuit,  who  arrived  in  China  in 
1660,  became  the  favourite  of  the  Mandarins,  and 
K'ang-hi  appointed  him  president  of  the  faculty  of 
mathematics  and  gave  the  missionaries  permission 
to  preach  the  gospel  throughout  China. 

Through  the  influence  of  Verbie.st  and  his  learned 
successors  Christianity  made  great  progress  within 
a  century,  and  when  he  died  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  honoured  at 
Court,  professed  by  the  highest  mandarins,  and 
imrabering  about  300,000  members.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  not  officially 
recognized,  and  the  natives  were  forbidden  by  law 
to  embrace  the  faith,  the  local  mandarins  put 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  and  caused  m.any  a 
local  persecution,  till  Father  Gerbillon,  in  1692, 
obtained  an  edict  from  the  emperor  giving  full 
liberty  to  .all  his  subjects  to  embrace  and  practise 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

But,  whilst  the  Church  was  enjoying  peace  from 
without,  she  was  sadly  disturbed  from  within  by 
a  controversy  about  the  Chinese  rites,  i.e.  the 
lawfulness  of  taking  part  in  the  Chinese  ceremonies 
in  honour  of  Confucius  and  of  using  the  word  Tien 
('  heaven  ')  to  express  the  idea  of  God,  and  whether 
the  prostrations  and  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Con- 
fucius and  of  the  ancestors  were  merely  civil  cere- 
monies or  connected  with  idolatry  and  suporstilion. 
Instead  of  preaching  the  gospel,  converting  the 
infidels,  and  applying  their  abilities  to  other 
clamant  duties,  missionaries  of  the  first  class 
wasted  their  talents,  time,  and  work  in  useless  and 
fruitless  discussions,  for  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
were  divide<l  in  their  opinions.  Father  Hicci,  as 
well  as  the  Chinese  bisliop,  Gregory  Lopez,  and 
most  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  considered  the 
Chinese  rites  as  merely  civil  ceremonies,  while 
the  Dominicans  strongly  objected  to  this  view. 
In  1693,  however,  the  controversy  became  acute 
by  the  action  of  Bishop  Maigrot,  vicai-apostolic  of 
Fu-kien,  who  condemned  the  rites  and  tlireatened 
with  interdict  all  the  missionaries  who  refused  to 
conform  to  his  command.  To  settle  the  dispute, 
a  papal  legate  wa.s  .sent  to  China  in  1705,  who, 
owing  to  lack  of  tact,  only  ofr<mded  the  emperor. 
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In  1706  K'anglii  made  all  the  priests  in  China 
promise  that  they  would  teach  nothing  contrary 
to  the  received  usages  in  China,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  issued  an  edict  threatening  death  to  all 
who  should  preach  against  the  rites.  Alarmed  lest 
the  Government  should  be  provoked  to  harsher 
measures,  the  Jesuits  appealed  to  Rome,  asking 
for  instructions.  A  new  papal  legate  arrived  in 
China  in  1721  with  letters  to  K'aug-hi,  assuring 
him  that  the  Holy  See  would  ask  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Christians  should  be  allowed  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  dead  in  a  manner  not  pre- 
judicial to  their  religion.  In  spite  of  this  decision 
the  controversy  continued  till  1742,  when  Benedict 
XIV.  condemned  the  rites  and  forbade  the  Christ- 
ians to  take  part  in  them.  After  peace  was  re- 
stored, Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  Franciscans  and 
Augustinians,  priests  of  the  Society  for  Foreign 
Missions  of  Paris  and  Lazarists  worked  hand  in 
hand  for  the  evangelization  of  China.  Some  shed 
their  blood,  while  others,  such  as  Gerbillon, 
Bouvet,  and  Parenin,  became  the  scientific  advisers 
to  the  Court  or  wrote  learned  books  and  treatises 
or  published  works  of  piety  for  their  converts. 
The  emperor  K'ang-hi,  during  his  long  reign  of 
sixty  years,  treated  the  Christians  with  justice, 
revoked  all  the  edicts  against  them,  raised  them 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  empire,  and  made  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  his  companions, 
friends,  and  advisers.  He  died  in  1721  without 
embracing  Christianity,  although  he  desired  to  be 
baptized  in  his  last  illness. 

After  the  death  of  K'ang-hi,  a  reaction  took 
place.  His  son  and  successor,  Yung-chin  (1722- 
35),  drove  the  missionaries  from  the  Court,  and 
ordered  them  to  leave  the  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Father  Parenin  and  three  of  his  colleagues. 
A  general  edict  of  persecution  was  issued  in  1724, 
the  missionaries  were  seized  and  banished,  and  300 
churches  were  destroyed  or  turned  into  pagan 
temples,  whUe  37  Manchu  princes  who  had  become 
Christians,  with  300  of  their  servants,  were  sent 
into  exile  (1724).  The  accession  of  K'ien-lung 
(1735)  to  the  throne  of  China  mitigated  for  a  time 
the  severity  of  the  anti-Christian  laws,  but  in  1745 
a  new  persecution  broke  out  in  Fu-kien,  where,  in 
the  following  year,  Bishop  Sanz  and  four  Domini- 
cans were  tortured  and  beheaded,  and  soon  the 
flame  spread  to  other  provinces.  All  the  hatred 
was  turned  against  the  priests,  who  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  flight. 

Scarcely  had  the  Church  recovered  from  her 
trials  when  a  new  misfortune  overtook  her.  The 
Jesuits,  who  from  1583  to  1773  had  worked  in 
China  as  else\\here,  were  suppressed.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Propaganda,  the  Lazarists  took  charge 
of  the  Jesuit  mis.sions  in  China — i.e.  four  large 
churches  in  Peking  and  the  missions  in  13  out  of 
18  provinces — in  1783.  For  many  years,  however, 
the  Lazarists  were  unable  to  send  a  sufficient 
number  of  missionaries  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  seven  missionaries  seem  to  be  all  that 
were  sent  from  1773  to  1793.  Finally  the  French 
Revolution  cut  off  the  supply  of  missionaries  from 
France,  and  for  over  tliirty  years  the  Lazarists 
were  unable  to  send  a  single  priest  to  China.  The 
Roma:i  Catholic  Church  in  China,  which  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  K'ang-hi  is  said  to  have 
numbered  800,000  members,  was  reduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  to  220.000,  divided 
among  the  Lazarists  at  Peking  and  Nanking,  the 
Franciscans  in  Shan-si,  the  Dominicans  in  Fu-kien, 
the  Missionaries  of  Paris  in  Sze-ch'uen,  and  the 
Portuguese  secular  priests  at  Macao  and  Canton. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  bloodshed  and  persecution,  of 
cruel  edicts  issued  by  the  emperors,  and  the  anti- 
Christian  hatred  of  provincial  and  local  mandarins, 
and  notwithstanding  anti-foreign  policy  fostered 


by  the  literati  and  carried  into  effect  by  members 
of  secret  societies,  the  Taipiiig  and  Boxers,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  made  good  progress 
during  the  course  of  the  19th  and  specially  since 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  The  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans,  the  Jesuits  and  Augustinians, 
the  Lazarists  and  the  Missionaries  of  Paris  who 
had  been  in  the  Chinese  missions  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  have  strengthened  their  ranks  and  ex- 
tended their  work,  while  new  missionary  societies 
founded  in  the  19th  cent.,  such  as  the  Sclieutveld 
and  the  Steyl  missionaries,  and  the  missionary 
seminaries  of  Milan,  Rome,  and  Parma,  have  opened 
up  new  fields,  and  all  the  European  nussionaries 
engaged  in  China  have  strengthened  their  ranks 
with  a  large  number  of  native  priests. 

True,  the  opening  of  the  19th  cent,  did  not 
promise  a  bright  future,  for  Kia-k'ing  (1795-1820) 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  persecutors,  having 
revived  the  old  anti-Christian  laws.  Bishop  Du- 
fresse  was  beheaded  in  1825,  Father  Clet  in  1820,  and 
Father  Perboyre  in  1840.  But  China  was  shaken  to 
her  very  foundations  when  in  1842  Britain  declared 
war  on  her  and  compelled  her  to  open  certain 
ports,  while  France  demanded  religious  liberty  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  1844.  The 
Chinese  Government  acceded,  and  in  1844-45  two 
edicts  were  issued  by  which  Christianity  received 
legal  recognition  in  the  empire,  and  in  1846  a  third 
ordered  the  restoration  to  Roman  Catholics  of  all 
the  churches  which  they  had  lost  since  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  K'ang-hi.  The  eighty  missionaries 
who  at  this  period  were  at  work  in  China  were 
strengthened  in  1841  by  the  arrival  of  the  first 
missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  were  once 
more  entrusted  with  one  of  their  former  fields  of 
labour,  the  vicariate  of  Kiang-nan. 

Though  religious  liberty  was  granted  by  the 
edicts  of  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  they  remained  a 
dead  letter  in  many  of  the  provinces  in  the  interior. 
In  1851  the  emperor  Hien-feng  revoked  them,  and 
renewed  those  against  the  Christians.  The  murder 
of  Father  Chapdelaine  (1856)  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  France  joined  Britain  in  a  war  against 
China,  and  the  result  was  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
(1858)  and  the  Convention  of  Peking  (1860)  ;  the 
churches  were  restored  as  well  as  the  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  the  missionaries  obtained 
free  passports  throughout  the  empire,  the  faithful 
were  guaranteed  unrestricted  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  all  the  edicts  against  the  Christians 
were  abrogated.  Yet  the  Christians  were  not  safe- 
guarded from  local  persecutions,  which  broke  out 
in  Kiang-si,  Kwang-tung,  Sze-ch'uan,  Hu-iian,  and 
linally  in  Tientsin  in  1870.  After  tlie  accession  of 
Kwang-su  in  1875  the  Roman  Catiiolic  Church 
enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace,  and,  though  the 
empress  Tsz'e  Hsi  was  not  favourable  to  Cliristi- 
anity,  yet  she  did  nothing  against  its  progress  and 
development.  In  1895  and  1899  the  French  minister 
in  Peking  obtained  new  concessions  for  the  Christ- 
ians, among  them  the  privilege  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  were  put  on  an  equality  with 
the  Chinese  local  authorities— a  privilege  which 
was  cancelled  a  few  years  later. 

The  political  plunders  of  Europe  in  China,  by 
taking  Kiaochow  (Germany,  1897),  Talienwan 
(Russia,  1898),  Wei-hai-wei  (Britain,  1898),  and 
Kwang-chou-wan  (France,  1898),  resulted  in  the 
Boxer  riots,  which  brought  sad  daysfor  the  missions. 
Bishops,  priests,  and  sisters  lost  their  lives ; 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  were  levelled  to 
the  ground ;  and  native  Christians  were  slaughtered. 
Peace  was  restored  only  when  a  strong  international 
army  entered  Peking  on  14tli  Aug.  1900  and  ten 
foreign  Powers  dictated  their  terms  in  the  Chinese 
Capital  on  7th  Sept.  1901.  A  movement  towards 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tlien  began,  a  great 
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number  of  Chinese  enloiing  the  list  of  the  ojite- 
chumens,  ami  it  has  steaiUly  advanced  since  the 
Boxer  rising'.  The  overthrow  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  in  Ciiinii  and  the  proclamation  of  a  Chinese 
republic  have  not  interfered  with  missionary  work. 
Yuan-Slii-Kai,  the  first  president  of  the  new  re- 
public, jiromised  absolute  relijiious  liberty,  man- 
darins and  governors  eulogized  the  tact  of  the 
Koman  Catliolie  missionaries,  and  Christian  and 
uon-Christian  sects  look  up  with  admiration  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Church  whose  missionaries 
are  living  examjiles  of  the  poverty,  zeal,  and  hero- 
ism of  apostolic  times. 

Daring  tl'.e  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  iu  China,  from  1583  to  1773,  the 
hierarcliy  was  not  developed,  though  the  Propa- 
ganda had  resolved  in  1G51  to  appoint  a  patriarch, 
two  or  three  archbishops,  and  twelve  bishops.  In 
1577  Gregorj'  xiii.  created  the  diocese  of  Macao  for 
China  and  .lajjan,  which  was  divided  into  two,  viz. 
Macao  and  I'unay  (Japan)  in  1587.  In  1659  Alex- 
ander VII.  erected  within  the  dioiese  of  Macao  two 
vicariates  for  China,  and  to  satisfy  Portugal 
Alexander  vm.  created  the  dioceses  of  Peking  ami 
Nanking  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Goa,  to  which 
were  added  three  vicariates,  viz.  Shan-si,  Fu-kien, 
and  Sze-cliuan.  In  1800  there  were  in  China  live 
missionary  districts  divided  between  the  Franciscans 
(.Shan-si),  the  Dominicans  (Fukien),  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Paris  (Sze-ch'uan),  the  Lazarists  (Peking, 
Nanking,  Hunan,  Hu-peh,  Kiang-si),  and  the 
secular  priests  (Jlacao)  with  200,000  members. 
Fifty  years  later  the  number  had  increased  to  18 
districts  with  330,000  members,  in  1890  to  40 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  with  601,000  members; 
in  1905  we  find  43  vicariates  with  931,000  mem- 
bers, and  in  1911-12,  48  vicariates  and  prefectures 
with  1,345,376  members  (1913=1,431,000;  1914  = 
1,605,107)  .ind  496,912  catechumens. 

Accordino:  to  the  Atlas  Hicrarckicu.^,  we  find  for  China  and 
her  depemleticies,  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  the  following; 
statistics  :  i'.i  missionary  dioceses  or  vie;iriates  and  prefectures, 
1365  European  and  721  native  priests.  247  European  and  SO 
native  brothers,  745  European  and  1429  native  sisters,  4327 
male  and  2752  female  catechists,  7191  native  teachers,  1,406.659 
native  Christians  and  U13.0(.l2  catechumens,  1442  principal  and 
13,S0G  secondary  stations,  9214  churches  and  chapels,  54  theo- 
loirical  seminaries  with  163S  studcntif,  6974  elementary  schools 
with  129,320  P)  pupils,  157  hi-hcr  schools  with  4439  (?}'bo}6  and 
900  (')  girls,  393  orphanages  with  29,198  inmates,  97  hospitals, 
427  dispensaries,  and  21  printing  presses. 

3.  Indo-China. — Indo-China,  the  bridge  between 
Inlia  and  China,  the  most  easterly  of  the  three 
peninsulas  of  S.  Asia,  is  |)olitically  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  llurnia  (liritish),  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula (British  and  .Siamese),  Siam  (independent), 
French  IndoChiua,  which  consists  of  Cochin  China, 
Annani  and  Tongking,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  cover- 
ing a  total  area  of  some  735,000  sq.  miles  with  a 
population  of  35,000,000  or  40,000,000  souls.  As 
Burma  and  the  .Malay  Peninsula  are — ecclesiasti- 
cally— included  in  British  India,  we  have  to  deal 
here  only  with  French  Indo-China,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  anil  Siam. 

The  area  of  French  Indo-China  has  been  estimated 
at  262,000  or  309,000  sq.  miles  with  a  population  of 
16,000,000  or  21,000.000  inhabitants.  The  first 
attempts  to  iireach  the  go.spel  in  French  Indo- 
China  were  in.ade  in  the  16th  cent,  by  a  French 
Franciscan,  lionfer  (1554),  and  two  Portuguese 
Dominicans,  Caspard  of  the  Cross,  who  [lenetrated 
into  Cambodia,  and  Seba.stian  de  Cantu ;  both 
■were  put  to  death  in  Siam  in  1569.  These  were 
followed  by  Lopez  Cordoso,  Sylvester  Azevedo,  and 
John  Madeira,  wlio  preached  in  Siam  and  Cam- 
bodia, while  Louis  l''onseoa  and  Diego  Advaric 
(martyred  in  1600)  went  to  Cochin  China  in  1596. 
These  early  missionaries,  however,  had  little  suc- 
cess. When  the  Jesuits  engaged  in  the  missions 
of  Japan  were  expelled  in  1614,  they  made  their 


way  to  Indo-China;  such  were  Francis  Buzoni, 
Diego  Carvallio,  and  Francis  del  Pinu.  who  in  lyi.'j 
entered  Cochin. China  and  Camlmdia  in  1617,  and 
they  were  followed  by  Alexander  of  llhodes,  the 
])ioneer  missionary  of  Indo-China,  in  1624.  From 
Cochin-China  Father  Juli.m  Baldinoti  extended  the 
work  to  Tongking  in  1626.  In  a  short  period  of 
time  the  Church  made  such  rajiid  progress  that,  in 
spite  of  repeated  persecutions,  the  number  of  Christ- 
ians amounted  to  108,000  in  1641,  while  Father 
Tis.sanier  on  his  arrival  in  1658  found  3utl,000  con- 
verts under  the  charge  of  only  6  Jesuit  priests  and 
30  lay  catechists.  To  jjlead  the  cause  of  the  Church 
in  Indo-China  and  the  insuilicient  number  of  work- 
ers, Father  Rhodes  returned  to  Europe  to  appeal 
for  help.  In  the  meantime  ])erseiutions  raged 
ag.iinst  the  native  Christians  in  1644,  1645,  and 
1647  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  missionai-y 
society  was  founded  in  Paris  (Les  Missions  fitran- 
geres),  whose  members  were  to  become  the  instru- 
ments for  a  rich  harvest  in  the  East.  Among  the 
first  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Paris  we  find 
Fathers  Cheveuil,  llaingues,  Brindeau,  Mahot, 
and  Vachet.  To  strengthen  the  work  Pope 
Alexander  vil.  appointed  in  1659  two.  members— 
the  actual  founders  of  Les  Missions  Etrangbres — 
viz.  Francis  Pallu  and  Pierre  de  la  Motte  Lambert, 
as  vicars-apostolic  of  Tongking  and  Cochin  China. 
Under  their  administration  parishes  were  estab- 
lished, schools  and  seminaries  were  opened  for  the 
training  of  a  native  clergy,  and  de  la  l\Iotte  founded 
a  congregation  of  native  sisters  called  '  Les  Aman- 
tes  de  la  Croix.'  A  per.secution  which  broke  out 
in  1664,  during  which  the  Jesuits  were  temporarily 
expelled  till  1669,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
native  Christians,  partly  by  martyrdom,  partly  by 
aposta.sy,  so  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Missionaries 
of  Paris  there  were  only  100,0ti0  Christians  left, 
but  this  number  was  increased  to  2(Xi,000  in  1681. 
To  strengthen  the  position  of  the  missionaries 
Pallu  in  1672  urged  Colbert,  the  French  minister, 
to  establish  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Indo-China,  and  persuaded  Louis  Xiv.  to  ase 
his  influence  on  King  Le-hi-tong  to  allow  the  free- 
dom of  Christian  worship.  In  1678  the  vicariate  of 
Tongking  was  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 
Tongking ;  the  former,  since  then  divided  into 
Northern  and  Central,  m  as  entrusted  to  Spanish 
Dominicans,  and  the  latter  to  the  '  Missions  Etran- 
gferes '  of  Paris. 

The  rapidly  growing  religious  influence  exer- 
cised by  both  bishops  and  priests  led  to  renewed 
persecutions,  which  liave  scarcely  been  interrupted 
till  our  own  day.  Yet  in  1737  we  find  there  250,000 
Christians,  i.e.  120, 0(X)  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits, 
80,000  under  the  Missionaries  of  Paris,  30,000  under 
the  Augustinians,  who  in  1676  had  entereil  the 
field,  and  20,(X)0  under  the  Dominicans.  This 
number  was  not  only  maintained  but  increa.sed  in 
spite  of  civil  wars  and  uninterrujitcd  persecutions 
during  the  18tli  cent.,  and  notwithstanding  the 
.suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  con- 
sequent decrease  of  European  missionaries.  In  ISOO 
we  find  the  following  table  of  statistics  : 

Cochin  China :  1  vicar-apostolic,  F<  missionary  and  LS  native 

priests,  00,000  native  Christians  (Missionaries  of  I'aris). 
TonRking  W. :  1  vicar-apostolio,  6  missionary  and  tJ3  native 

priests,  120,000  native  Christians  (Missionaries  of  rarL<<). 
Tongking  E. :  1  vicar-apostolic,  4  missionary  and  41  native 

priests,  140,000  native  Christians  (Dominicans). 
3   bishops,    15   missionary  and  119  native  priests,    310,000 

Christians. 

In  the  meantime  a  political  movement  had  taken 
place  in  Indo-China  which  at  first  seemed  very 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  but  whicli 
in  reality  became  tlie  cause  of  serious  hindrances, 
obstacles,  ami  persecutions.  During  the  civil  war 
which  commenced  in  1777,  Nguyen  anh,  the  ruler 
of  Cochin  China,  imjdored  the  hclj'  of  the  European 
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Powers  against  the  rebellious  TaiShaus.  Biitaiii, 
Holland,  and  Portugal  villingly  oti'ered  their  help, 
but  Pierre-Joseph  Pigneaux  de  Pehaine,  since  1771 
vicar-apostolic  of  Cochin  China,  oti'ered  to  enlist  the 
help  of  France,  and  Nguyen-anli  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. Accompanied  by  Prince  Canh,  the  king's 
son,  Pigneaux  set  out  for  France,  and,  as  plenijiot- 
entiary  of  the  Annaiuese  king,  signed  a  convention 
on  28th  Nov.  1787,  according  to  wliich  France  was 
to  assist  Nguyen-anh  to  recover  his  throne.  But 
to  his  dismay  the  bishop,  on  his  return  to  the  East, 
found  that  France  had  abandoned  the  project,  and, 
therefore,  he  persuaded  20  officers  and  5U0  men  of 
Pondicherry  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  king, 
who  defeated  his  enemies  and  in  1802  proclaimed 
himself  as  emperor  of  Indo-China  and  Annam 
under  the  name  of  Gialong. 

Owing  to  this  success  Gialong  was  favourable  to 
Christianity,  which  madesplendid  progress  through- 
out the  Annamese  empire.  This  period  of  peace 
(1802-20),  however,  was  only  a  preparation  for 
future  trials.  In  1819  the  Christian  community 
included  4  bishops,  25  European  and  180  native 
priests,  1000  catechists,  and  1500  sisters.  Gialong 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Minh-mang  (1821-41), 
a  cruel  and  profligate  tyrant  and  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Christianity  and  foreigners.  He  dismissed  Iiis 
father's  trusted  friends,  summoned  all  the  mis- 
sionaries to  appear  at  court,  and  resolved  to  obliter- 
ate the  very  name  of  Christianity  within  his  realm. 
Though  his  object  was  defeated  for  a  time,  he 
issued  a  new  edict  in  Jan.  1833,  ordering  all  Christ- 
ians to  renounce  their  faith,  to  trample  the  cruci- 
fix under  foot,  to  raze  all  churches  and  leligious 
houses  to  the  ground,  and  to  punish  all  the  mis- 
sionaries with  the  utmost  rigour.  Hundreds  of 
Christians,  20  native  and  9  European  priests,  and 
4  bishops  fell  as  victims  to  this  tyrant — Fathers 
Gagalin  (1833),  Marchand  (1835),  Cornay  (1837),  de 
la  Motte  (1840),  Mgr.  Borie  (1838),  and  Mgr.  Del- 
gado  (1838),  84  years  old.  The  jiersecution  abated 
under  Minh-mang's  successor,  Thieu-tri  (1841-47), 
who  did  not  possess  the  energy  of  his  predecessor, 
and  was  afraid  of  Britain's  successes  in  China  and 
of  a  threatened  interference  of  France.  Instead  of 
being  annihilated,  the  Church's  missionaries  and 
converts  increased  year  after  year  in  spite  of  all  the 
edicts  and  tortures  of  Minh-mang.  In  1840  we 
find: 

Cochin  China ;  1  vicar-apostolic,  1  coadjutor,  10  missionary 

and  27  native  priests,  80,000  Roman  Catholics. 
Tonf^king  W.  :  1  vicar-apostolic,  S  missionary  and  76  native 

priestfi,  180,000  Roman  Cathohcs. 
Tongking-  K.  :  1  vicar-apostolic,  1  coadjutor,  6  missionary  and 

41  i:.'Ltive  priests.  160,000  Roman  Catholics. 
3  bishops,  2  coadjutors,  24  missionary  and  144  native  priests. 

420,000  Roman  Catholics. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  missions  in  the 
Annamese  empire,  Gregory  xvi.  in  1844  divided 
Cochin  China  into  two  vicariates,  Eastern  and 
Western,  and  W.  Tongking  into  Western  and 
Southern  in  1848,  while  in  18.50  Cambodia  and  N. 
Cochin  China  were  also  raised  to  vicariates. 

Though  King  Thieu-tri  did  not  shed  the  blood  of 
the  priests,  yet  they  did  not  escape  iminisonment ; 
such  were  Fathers  Gali,  Bemeux,  Chanier,  Miche, 
and  Duclos,  who  were  set  free  by  Captain  Leveque 
of  the  Hirohie  in  1843.  This  and  similar  interfer- 
ences by  the  French  in  1847  and  1856  provoked  the 
resentment  of  King  Tu-duc  (1847-83),  wlio.se  reign 
of  36  years  is  one  uninterrupted  period  of  persecu- 
tion of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  Christians.  In 
1848  he  is.sued  an  edict  setting  a  price  on  the  heads 
of  the  missionaries,  and  in  1851  he  ordered  the 
European  priests  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  and  tlie 
native  priests  to  be  cut  in  two  ;  Fathers  Scluiffler 
(1851),  Bonnard,  and  Minh  (1852)  were  martyred. 
In  1S55  a  universal  proscription  of  Christians  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1857  Bishop  Pelleriu,  vicar-apostolic 


of  N.  Cochin  China,  apjjealed  to  Napoleon  iii.  to 
intervene.  In  August  1858  France  and  Spain, 
roused  by  the  slaughter  of  their  countrjnicn,  took 
joint  action,  and  seized  Touran  (1858)  and  Saigon 
(1859).  The  persecution  nieanwliile  raged  with 
unabated  vigour.  Bishops  Diaz,  Hermosilla,  Gar- 
cia, Cuenot,  etc. — altogether  5  bishops,  28  Domini- 
cans, 3  Missionaries  of  Paris,  116  native  priests, 
over  100  native  sisters,  and  5000  Christians — were 
put  to  death,  100  towns,  all  centres  of  Christian 
communities,  were  razed  to  the  grountl,  40,000 
Christians  died  of  ill-treatment,  and  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  remainder  were  confiscated.  Peace 
was  restored  in  1862,  when  Annam  ceded  to 
France  the  southern  provinces  of  Cochin  China 
and  guaranteed  freedom  of  religious  worshij). 
That  peace,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  it  was 
broken  by  the  interference  of  the  French  free- 
booters Dupuis,  Dupre-Garnier,  and  Philastre,  and 
Mgr.  Puginier,  vicar-apostolic  of  W.  Tongking, 
became  involved  to  the  detriment  of  the  missions. 
A  new  treaty  was  signed  between  France  and 
Annam  on  15th  March  1874,  which  again  guar- 
anteed religious  freedom  and  the  safety  of  the 
missionaries,  and  from  1874  to  1882  the  Ciiristians 
enjoyed  a  period  of  relative  peace,  till  the  An- 
namese mandarins  disregarded  the  treaty  and 
compelled  France  to  interfere.  Hue  was  captured 
on  25th  Aug.  1883,  the  Annamese  were  defeated, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  new  treaty  was  signed, 
and  on  its  ratification,  23rd  Feb.  1886,  Annam  be- 
came a  French  protectorate.  Yet,  before  this  was 
accomplished,  the  Christians,  who  were  considered 
as  friends  of  F'rance  and  enemies  of  Annam,  had 
to  sutl'er  severely.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1SS6 
Tongking,  Cochin  China,  and  Laos  liad  to  mourn 
tlie  loss  of  20  Eurojjcan  and  30  native  jniests,  and 
50,000  Christians  ;  E.  Cochin-Ciiina  alone  lost  8 
European  and  7  native  priests,  60  catechists,  270 
sisters,  24,000  Christians,  17  orphanages,  10  con- 
vents, and  225  chapels,  etc.  Yet  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  been  here  as  elsewhere  the  seed  of 
Christianit5',  and  surely  during  the  28  years  of 
peace  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  made  mar- 
vellous progTess  in  Indo-China,  and  has  never  been 
in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  she  is  to-day.  Of 
this  the  statistics  given  below  are  ample  proof. 

Siam. — The  first  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
who  entered  Siam  was  the  French  Franciscan, 
Bonfer,  who  preached  the  gospel  there  from  1550 
to  1554,  but  without  result.  He  was  succeeded  by 
two  Dominicans,  Jerome  of  the  Cross  and  Sebas- 
tian de  Cantu,  who  converted  some  1500  Siamese 
from  1554  to  1569,  when  they  were  put  to  death. 
The  Dominicans  were  replaced  by  Jesuits  in  1606 
and  1624,  and  in  consequence  of  a  persecution  the 
field  was  abandoned  till  1662,  when  Alexander  vn. 
made  it  a  vicariate  and  in  1669  entrusted  it  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Paris  witli  Mgr.  Laneau  as 
its  first  bishop.  The  Siamese  king,  Phra  Narai, 
in  1687  signed  the  treaty  of  Louvo  with  Louis  xiv. 
of  France,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries obtained  perniis.sion  to  preach  tlie  gospel 
throughout  Siam.  This  was  done  till  1727,  when 
a  serious  persecution  broke  out  wliich  lasted  with- 
out interruption  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  After 
the  Burmese  inroads  and  wars  were  over,  the 
12,000  Siamese  Christians  were  reduced  to  1000 
with  Bishop  Florent  and  7  native  jaiests  in  charge. 
In  1826  and  1830  fresh  Euro]iean  missionaries 
arrived,  among  them  Fathers  Bouchot,  Barbe, 
Pallegoix,  and  Courvezj'.  In  1834  Cour^ezy  was 
appointed  bishop,  and  under  his  administration 
Siam  had  6590  Roman  Catholics  with  11  European 
and  7  native  priests.  His  successor,  Bishop  Palle- 
goix (1840-62),  the  best  Siamese  scholar  and  the 
most  successful  mission.niy  among  the  Laos,  induced 
Napoleon  lU.  to  renew    the  French  alliance  with 
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King  Mongkut  of  Siam  (185G).  Thanks  to  the 
broadniimlediie.ss  of  Mongkut  (1851-6S)  ami  Chula- 
longkorn  (ISIJS-I'JIU),  the  Uoman  Catholic  mis-ions 
in  Siani  enjoyed  peace  under  Pallegoix's  successors, 
Bishops  Dupont  (1862-72)  and  Vey  (1875-1!)09). 
In  1875  tliere  were  in  Siam  11,000  Roman  Catliolics, 
17  European  and  7  native  priests,  with  30  churches  ; 
in  1913  we  find  24,000  Roman  Catholics,  45  Euro- 
pean and  21  native  priests,  35  European  and  87 
native  sisters,  23  principal  and  33  secondary 
stations,  56  churches,  76  elementary  schools  witli 
3740  pupils,  and  4  high  schools  with  858  students 
under  Bishop  M.  J.  I'erros. 

The  missions  in  Laos,  which  were  commenced 
in  1876  and  formally  opened  in  1883,  were  sepa- 
rated from  Siam  as  a  vicariate  in  1899.  In  1913 
we  lind  there  32  European  and  4  native  priests, 
8  European  and  14  native  sisters,  12,500  Roman 
Catholics  with  23  principal  and  56  secondary 
stations,  and  64  churches  and  chapels  with  53  ele- 
mentary schools. 

4.  Japan. — The  existence  of  the  island  empire  of 
Nippon,  or  Ji-pen,  'the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,' 
was  first  revealed  to  the  Western  world  by  the 
Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo  (1295-98),  under 
the  name  of  Cimpangu,  but  was  not  visited  by 
Europeans  until  three  centuries  later.  Famous 
among  these  was  the  Portuguese  Mendez  Pinto, 
who,  on  23rd  Sept.  1543,  lauded  on  Tanegashima 
and  became  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  three 
shipwrecked  Japanese,  Anjiro  and  his  servants. 
In  1549  St.  Francis  Xavier,  accompanied  by  the 
Jesuit  Cosmo  de  Torres  and  by  Brother  Fernandez, 
set  out  for  Japan  and  landed  at  Kagoshima, 
whence  he  extended  his  work  to  Hirado,  Hakata, 
Yamaguchi,  Meako,  and  Bungo,  forming  every- 
where nuclei  of  promising  Christian  centres. 
Before  his  departure  to  China  in  1551,  St.  Francis 
had  obtained  new  helpers  from  Goa,  such  as 
Fathers  Balthasar  Gago,  Caspar  Berse,  Edward 
da  Silva,  and  Peter  de  Alcavera,  who  were  later 
on  joined  by  Caspar  Coelho,  Vilela,  Louis  Froes, 
Melchior,  and  Antonio  Diaz.  For  forty  years  the 
Jesuits  remained  in  sole  charge  of  the  missions  in 
Japan,  and  their  work  progressed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Nobunaga,  then  actual  ruler  of  .Ta])an 
(1573-82).  Torres  is  said  to  have  baptized  30,000 
converts  and  built  50  churches  from  1549  to  1570. 
Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Francis,  we 
learn  from  Coelho's  annual  report  for  1582  that  at 
that  time  '  the  number  of  all  Christians  in  Japan 
amounts  to  150,000  with  churches  great  and  small 
200  in  number.'  Down  to  the  year  1563  there  had 
never  been  more  than  9,  down  to  1577  only  18,  and 
to  1582,  72  members  of  tlie  Society  engaged  in  the 
Japanese  mission-field.  In  1582  a  Japanese  em- 
bassy, consisting  of  four  Japanese  princes  and  a 
Japanese  Jesuit,  went  to  Rome  and  were  received 
in  audience  by  Gregory  xill.  In  the  meantime 
Nobunaga  had  died  that  same  year,  and  his 
successor,  Hideyoshi  Taikosama,  became  a  tierce 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  ordering  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  tlie  churches  and  the  immediate  ex- 
pulsion of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  (1587). 
The  return  of  the  Japanese  embassy  from  Rome  in 
1590  and  the  arrival  of  Father  Valignani  with  new 
European  Jesuits  eflected  a  change,  however,  and 
the  Japanese  Christians  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  In  1593  tlio  Japanese  missions  numbered 
56  European  Jesuit  priests,  11  European  scholastics, 
87  Japanese  Jesuit  brothers,  5  Japanese  and  3 
Portuguese  novices  with  23  residences,  and  about 
300,000  or  even  600,000  members.  Pius  V.  had 
appointed  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Oviedo  bishop  of 
Japan  with  Melchior  Carnero  as  his  coadjutor,  but 
the  latter  died  at  Macao,  and  bia  successor, 
Sebastian  Morales,  who  was  appointed  liy  Si.xtus 
v.,   came  only  as    far    as   Mozambiijue.     Hisliop 
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Pedro  Martinez,  also  a  Jesuit,  appointed  in  1591 
and  consecrated  at  Goa  in  1595,  arrived  in  Japan 
in  the  following  year.  In  1593  four  Spanish 
Franciscans — Peter  Baptist  of  San  Estevan,  Bar- 
tholomew Ruiz,  Francis  de  Parilla,  and  Gonsalvus 
— arrived  in  Japan  and  started  work  at  Meako, 
Nagasaki,  and  Osaka,  thus  trespassing  upon  the 

Privilege  granted  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  15S5  to  the 
esuits.  The  progress  of  Christianity  roused  the 
Bonzes,  who  accused  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries of  being  only  political  agents  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  Hideyoshi  gave  the  signal  for  a 
cruel  persecution,  during  which  6  Franciscans, 
15  Japanese  Tertiaries,  3  Japanese  Jesuits,  and 
2  servants,  known  as  the  '26  martyrs  of  Nagasaki,' 
were  put  to  death  on  5th  Feb.  1597.  Instead  of 
destroying  Christianity,  however,  the  persecution 
only  helped  to  make  it  known.  Hide.yoshi  died  in 
1598,  and  his  successor,  Jeyasu  Daifusania(  1605-15), 
left  the  Church  in  peace,  wliich  was  then  governed 
by  the  Jesuit  Bishop  Luiz  Serqueyra.  In  1602  the 
Jesuits  were  reinforced  by  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
and  Augustinians,  and  by  the  year  1613  we  find  in 
Japan  130  Jesuits  and  some  30  priests  belonging  to 
the  other  missionary  societies.  The  actual  number 
of  native  Christians,  however,  is  doubtful.  Be- 
tween 1549  and  1598,  500,000,  between  1598  and 
1614,  152,000,  and  between  1614  and  1630,  25,000 
adults  were  baptized,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
actual  number  of  native  Christians  in  1614 
amounted  to  1,800,000.  But  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity were  the  prelude  to  one  of  the  most  terrible 
persecutions  begun  by  Jeyasu  for  some  unknown 
reason.  In  1614  Bishop  Serqueyra  died  and  was 
succeeded  liy  the  Franciscan  martyr.  Bishop  Louis 
Sotelo,  who  was  burned  alive  in  1624.  In  order  to 
weaken  the  Christians  the  Shogun  arrested  117 
Jesuits  and  27  other  missionaries,  together  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  leaders,  and  transported  them 
to  the  Philippines  (1614)  ;  but  many  of  them 
returned. 

Jeyasu  died  in  1615  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hidetada,  who  renewed  the  edicts  of  his  father, 
and  from  1617  to  1640  the  persecution  went  on 
without  interruption.  The  'Great  Martyrdom' 
took  place  at  Nagasaki  on  2nd  Sept.  1622,  when 
10  Jesuits,  6  Dominicans,  4  Franciscans,  and  32 
Japanese  nobles  were  put  to  death.  Jemitsu,  the 
following  Shogun,  is  said  to  have  killed  about 
20,000  every  year  from  1623.  Over  200  of  the 
missionaries,  some  800  native  catechists,  and 
200,000  Christians  suiTered  actual  martyrdom. 
From  tlie  year  1638  Christianity  appeared  to  be 
extinct  in  Japan ;  though  sporadic  eflbrts  were 
made  by  Jesuits  in  1642  and  later,  all  these  failed. 
Father  John  Sidotti  was  the  last  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  entered  Japan  (1708),  and  he  was  put 
to  death  on  loth  Dec.  1715. 

The  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  however,  was 
not  destined  to  be  shed  in  vain.  When  in  1832 
Gregory  xvi.  erected  the  vicariate  of  Korea, 
Japan  was  included.  In  1844  Father  Forcade  and 
Ko,  a  catechist,  landed  on  Liu-Kiu  Island,  and 
they  were  joined  by  Father  Leturdu  in  1846.  In 
the  same  year  the  vicariate  of  Japan  was  erected 
with  Father  Forcade  as  vicar-apostolic.  But 
Japan  was  still  a  forl)idden  land  till,  in  1853,  the 
United  States  broke  down  the  barriers  by  a  treaty, 
which  was  followed  by  others  witli  Great  Britain, 
Russia.,  etc.,  and  Father  Petitjean  was  able  to 
build  a  Roman  Catliolic  church  at  Nagasaki, 
which,  on  17th  March  1S65,  became  instrumental  in 
finding  that  there  were  in  Japan  still  25  Christian 
villages  with  several  thousand  Christians  who  for 
200  years  had  kept  the  faith.  In  1866  Petitjean 
was  appointed  vicar-apostolic.  Though  some  minor 
persecutions  broke  out,  the  Cliurch  made  progress, 
and  in  1873  the  laws  and  edicts  against  Christianity 
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were  abolished.  In  1876  Japan  was  divided  into 
two  vicariates,  and  under  Leo  xill.  two  more  were 
added  in  1888  and  1891,  till  on  15th  June  1891  Leo 
XIII.  re-established  the  Uoman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
i.e.  the  archdiocese  of  Tokyo  witli  three  suftiagan 
sees  of  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  and  Hakodate,  which 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Missionaries  of 
Paris,  to  which  have  since  been  added  the  pre- 
fectures of  Shikoku  (1904)  and  of  Niigata  (1912) 
under  the  care  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Mission- 
aries of  Steyl.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics, 
which  in  1870  amounted  to  10,000  with  13  priests, 
reached  23,000  in  1880,  44,000  in  1891  with  82 
European  and  15  native  priests,  63,000  in  1910 
with  150  European  and  33  native  priests,  and 
69,755  in  1913. 

A'oreffl.— From  1636  to  1876  Chosen,  'the  Land 
of  the  Morning  Calm,'  was  known  only  under  the 
name  of  the  '  Hermit  Kingdom  of  the  Far  East'  on 
account  of  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  her  policy 
of  isolation  against  all  foreigners.  Yet  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  made  tlieir  way  and  found 
their  faithful  children  in  Korea,  whose  very  name 
became  known  in  Europe  as  the  symbol  of  persecu- 
tion and  martyrdom.  When,  in  1592-94,  Taiko 
Sama  of  Japan  sent  his  soldiers  to  Korea,  the 
Jesuit  Gregorio  de  Cespedez  accompanied  the 
troops  as  chaplain  to  the  numerous  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  army,  and  in  his  spare  time 
instructed  the  Koreans  also,  baptizing,  on  bis 
return  to  Japan  in  1593,  some  300  Korean  prisoners 
of  war.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  the  fate 
of  his  converts  in  Korea,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  cent,  all  traces  of  Christianity  had  disappeared 
from  the  land.  In  1783  Seng-hun-i,  one  of  the 
Korean  literati,  joined  the  annual  embassy  to 
Peking  and  interviewed  there  Alexander  de  Govea, 
the  Franciscan  bishop,  who  baptized  him  by  the 
name  of  Peter.  On  his  return  he  was  joined  by 
two  friends,  Pieki  and  Il-sini,  who  became  tlie 
pioneers  of  Christianity  in  Korea.  From  1784  to 
1794  they  received  some  4000  neophytes  into  the 
Church,  who  were  persecuted  by  the  Bonzes  from 
1785  to  1791.  An  attempt  made  by  de  Remedies 
in  1791  to  penetrate  into  Korea  failed.  In  1794 
Father  Jacob  Tsiu  [alias  Padre  Jayme  Vellozo), 
a  Chinese  priest,  succeeded  in  entering,  and  for 
six  years  continued  the  apostolate,  during  which 
time  he  baptized  6000  converts  and  thus  increased 
the  flock  from  4000  to  10,000  souls.  In  1801  new 
edicts  were  publislied  against  the  'new  religion  ' ; 
among  the  martyrs  were  Peter  Seng-hun-i,  Father 
Tsiu,  and  300  of  his  flock.  For  thirty  years  the 
Christians  in  Korea  remained  without  a  pastor  in 
spite  of  repeated  requests  both  to  Peking  and  to 
Rome,  owing  to  persecutions  in  China.  In  1827 
the  mission  field  of  Korea  was  entrusted  to  tlie 
Soci^td  des  Missions  Etrangferes  of  Paris,  and  on 
9th  Sept.  1831  Korea  was  made  a  vicariate  with 
Bruguiere  as  its  first  bishop.  Fathers  Chastan  and 
Maubant  being  his  only  assistants.  The  bishop 
died  in  the  sight  of  Korea,  v,  bile  Fathers  Maubant 
and  Chastan  reached  Seoul  in  1836  and  1837  re- 
spectively. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  newly- 
appointed  bishop,  Imbevt,  arrived  and  found  the 
flock  reduced  from  10,000  to  6000,  which  was  in- 
creased to  9000  two  years  later,  when  the  bishop 
and  the  two  priests  were  put  to  death  (1839).  In 
1845  Bishop  Ferreol,  accompanied  by  Fathers 
Daveluy  and  Kim,  the  first  native  Korean  priest, 
took  over  the  field,  but  the  latter  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr  in  the  following  year.  From  1846  to 
18G6  the  Church  in  Korea  enjoyed  comparative 
jjeace,  during  which  numerous  converts  were  made 
both  under  Ferreol  and  under  his  successor.  Bishop 
Berneux— from  11,000  to  25,000.  This  was  the 
most  flourishing  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Church 
in  Korea,  which  then  possessed  2  bishops  (Berneux 
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and  Davehiy)  and  10  priests.  In  1866  the  persecu- 
tion raged  again,  and  during  it  the  2  bishops  witli 
7  priests  were  put  to  death  and  3  priests  had  to 
leave  the  country.  In  1S07  attempts  were  made  to 
reopen  the  mission,  but  failed.  In  1869  Kidel  was 
appointed  bishop,  but  was  not  aVile  to  enter  Korea 
until  1874,  was  expelled  in  1877,  and  died  in  1884. 
The  treaties  of  Korea  witli  Japan,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  and  Austria  again  opened 
the  gates  of  the  Uerniit  Kingdom.  Bishop  Blanc 
found  on  his  arrival  in  1883  only  13,000  Koman 
Catholics  out  of  25,000  in  1866,  but  the  flock 
numbered  10,590  at  his  death  in  1890.  During  the 
long  reign  of  Bishop  Mutel  (since  1890)  the  missions 
in  Korea,  which  was  declared  an  independent 
kingdom  in  1895,  a  Japanese  protectorate  in  1905, 
and  a  Japanese  general  residency  in  1910,  have 
enjoyed  freedom.  In  1897  we  find  32  European 
and  3  native  priests  with  32,217  members  in  497 
stations,  in  1909,  46  European  and  10  native  priests 
with  68,016  members.  At  the  request  of  Bishop 
Mutel,  Korea  was  divided  in  1910  into  the  two 
vicariates  of  Seoul  and  Taiku,  and  numbered,  in 
1913,  58  European  and  17  native  priests  with  59 
principal  and  978  out-stations,  and  150  churches 
with  80,500  members. 

II.  Africa. — There  is  hardly  a  more  glorious 
chapter  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Church  than  that  of  Africa.  After  the 
decay  of  early  Christianity  there,  except  for  a  few 
sadly  corrupted  remnants  surviving  in  Kabylia, 
and  among  the  Copts  and  the  Abyssinians,  Africa 
remained  for  many  centuries  a  closed  continent  to 
Christianitj-,  though  the  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans, the  Trinitarians  and  the  Order  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  tried  their  best  in  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  Christian 
captives  and  to  instil  the  lessons  of  Christianity 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Muhanimadans  of  Morocco, 
Tunis,  and  the  Barbary  States.  When  in  the  15th 
cent,  the  Portuguese,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
the  Navigator,  son  of  King  John  I.  of  Portugal, 
began  their  discoveries  and  expeditions  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  passed  Cape  Bojador  (1433), 
reached  the  Rio  de  Ouro  (1442),  and  doubled  Cape 
Verde  (1444),  they  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
In  1471  they  crossed  the  equator,  Diego  Cam  dis- 
covered the  Congo  ( 1484),  Bartholomew  Diaz  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1487),  while  Vasco  da  Gama 
came  as  far  as  Mozambique,  Malindi,  and  Mom- 
b.osa  (1497).  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  1494  assigned 
to  Spain  all  the  lands  discovered  and  still  to  be 
discovered  370  miles  west  of  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
and  to  Portugal  all  the  land  to  the  east,  with  the 
one  obligation  to  further  the  propagation  of  Christ- 
ianity and  to  support  mission  work  in  the  east 
and  west.  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  Au^s- 
tinians  and  Jesuits,  Capuchins  and  Carmelites, 
sui>ported  by  secular  priests,  vied  with  one  another 
in  carrying  into  ellect  the  command  of  Christ  '  to 
teach  all  nations.'  Bishoprics  were  founded  on 
the  adjacent  islands  of  the  Dark  Continent,  viz. 
Las  Palmas  in  the  Canary  Islands,  F'unchal  in 
Madeira  (1514),  Sao  Thiago  do  Cabo  Verde  (1532), 
Sao  Thome  (1534),  etc.  King  Emmanuel  of  Por- 
tugal took  a  special  interest  iu  the  evangelization 
of  the  Congo,  and  from  1505  to  1512  sent  annually 
some  missionaries  of  dillerent  religious  orders 
(Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Augustinians),  who, 
supported  by  the  native  King  Al|)honsus,  made 
good  progress.  The  bishop  of  St.  Thomas  (Gulf  of 
Guinea),  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  Congo  belonged, 
adopted  the  tit  le  of  bisliop  of  the  Congo,  transferred 
his  see  to  San  Salvailor,  and  erected  a  chapter  con- 
sisting of  28  canons.  As  the  missionaries  already 
•mgaged  in  the  Congo  did  not  suttice  for  the  grow- 
ing demands,  St.  Ignatius,  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Portngal,  sent  some  Jesuits— among  them 


Fathers  Vaz,  Ribera,  Diaz,  Soveral,  Noguera, 
Gomez,  etc. — who  founded  a  college  at  San  Salva- 
dor. From  1554  to  1592,  8  bisho])s  occupied  the  see 
of  San  Salvador,  and,  when  in  1592  the  bishopric 
of  Angola  was  united  with  that  of  the  Congo,  the 
see  of  San  Salvador  was  transferred  to  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda.  With  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  Portufjuese  power  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
however,  Portugal  neglected  to  supplj-  the  Congo 
with  a  suliicient  number  of  missionaries,  so  that 
in  1587  we  find  only  12  priests  for  thousands 
of  Christian  villages.  King  Alvaro  II.  therefore 
applied  to  Rome  for  help  in  1608  ;  but  it  was  only 
in  1640  that  6  Italian  Capuchins  under  Francis  of 
Pamplona  were  sent,  and  these  were  strengthened 
between  1648  and  1683  by  Italians  and  Portuguese, 
such  as  Dionysius  Maresclii,  Bonaventure  Carriglio, 
Joseph  of  Antiquera,  Jerome  of  Pnebla,  Francis  of 
Monteleone,  and  Anthony  Zuchelli,  as  well  as  by 
Carmelites  who  arrived  in  the  Congo  in  1659.  It 
seems  that  these  earlier  missionaries  extended  their 
work  as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  and  to  the  valley  of 
the  Kassai.  (Carmelites,  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and 
secular  jjriests  also  started  missionary  work  in 
Senegambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  Benin, 
Angola,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea.  Among 
these  pioneers  we  may  mention  the  Jesuits  Bar- 
reiva  (t  1612),  Fernandez,  Barros,  Almeida,  Netto, 
and  Alvarez,  and  the  Capuchins  Bernardine  Renard 
and  Angelus  of  Valencia.  On  the  east  coast  mis- 
sionary work  was  commenced  soon  after  its  dis- 
covery— in  Mozambique  by  the  Jesuits  Sylveira 
(martyred  Uth  Aug.  1561),  Acosta,  and  Fer- 
nandez ;  at  Sofala  by  the  Dominicans  (1586)  John 
dos  Santos,  John  de  Pietate,  and  Nicholas  de 
Rosario ;  in  Madagascar  by  the  Lazarists  (1648) 
Nacquart  de  Champmartin,  Gondren,  and  Bour- 
daise  (1657).  In  Egypt  the  Franciscans  continued 
their  work  among  the  Copts,  and  the  Jesuits 
among  the  Ethiopians  (Bermudez,  John  Nunez, 
Andrew  Oviedo,  Alelchior  Carneiro,  etc. ). 

The  various  wars  waged  between  t  he  Dutch  and 
the  Portuguese,  the  slave-trade  which  was  en- 
couraged by  the  Christian  European  Powers,  the 
civil  feuds  among  the  natives,  the  more  promising 
colonies  in  the  east  and  in  tlie  west,  and  the  de- 
crease of  Portuguese  power  in  Africa  soon  made 
the  Portuguese  forget  their  solemn  obligation,  and, 
instead  of  furthering  the  welfare  of  Christian  civi- 
lization, they  only  became  a  standing  obstacle  to 
the  work  of  evangelization,  since  they  would  not 
allow  any  missionaries  but  Portuguese  in  their 
colonies.  Unable — or,  rather,  unwilling — to  support 
the  missionary  work,  the  flourishing  churches  on 
the  west  and  east  coasts  of  Africa  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  social,  political,  and  religious 
disturbances,  such  as  the  sectarian  policy  of 
Pombal,  the  anti-Roman  Catholic  attitude  of 
Holland  and  England,  and,  finally,  the  French 
Revolution,  brouglit  every  missionary  enterprise 
in  Africa  to  a  standstill.  According  to  Louvet 
{Les  Missions  catholiques  au  xtX'^'^  sidcle),  the 
total  number  of  Roman  Catholics  of  continental 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent.,  including 
Uniate  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  amounted  to  47,000. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
l)agation  of  the  Faith  in  1822  we  ])erceive  the  first 
signs  of  a  change  for  the  better.  The  comiuest  of 
Algiers  by  France  in  1830,  which  broke  down  the 
ramparts  of  Muliammadan  fanaticism,  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  missions  among  the  Copts  in  Egypt 
and  their  kindred  in  Abyssinia  by  de  .lacobis  in 
1839  were  the  preludes  to  the  Christian  awakening 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  The  son  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi 
was  destined  to  take  up  anew  the  Roman  Catholic 
missions  in  Africa  and  to  inaugurate  the  magnifi- 
cent apostolic  movement,  for  Libcrmann  became 
the  founder  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Holy 
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Heart  of  Mary  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  usually  called 
the  Conf;  1  egation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  members 
(since  1843)  liave  devoted  themselves  to  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  Negroes  in  Senegamliia  and  Gabun 
(1844),  Sierra  Leone  (1864),  the  Portuguese  Congo 
(1873),  French  Guinea  (1878),  Cimbebasia  (1879), 
Kunene(1882),  Loango(1883),  Lower  Nigeria  (1885), 
Ubanghi  (18S7),  Zanzibar  (1863),  Bagamoyo  (1891), 
N.  Madagascar,  etc.  When  Mgr.  Marion  de  Bre- 
sillac  returned  from  the  depth  of  India  to  France 
in  1858,  his  feelings  were  drawn  to  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, and  he  founded  the  African  Missionary 
Society  of  Lyons,  whose  fields  principally  lie  in 
the  districts  known  as  the  '  White  Man's  Grave ' 
—Dahomey  (1861),  Benin  (1868),  Gold  Coast  (1881), 
Ivory  Coast  (1895),  Liberia  (1906),  E.  and  W. 
Nigeria,  Korhogo  (1912),  and  the  Nile  Delta.  Ten 
years  later  another  missionary  society  came  into 
existence,  viz.  the  Missionaries  of  Our  Lady  of 
Africa,  or  the  White  Fathers,  whose  field  of  action 
extended  rapidly  from  Algeria  to  Kabylia,  from 
Tunis  to  the  Sahara  and  tlie  Sudan,  till  the  bold 
hand  of  its  founder.  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  came  to 
drive  it,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  African  continent.  To-d,ay  they  have  charge 
of  11  missionary  districts — Kabj-lia,  Gardaia,  W. 
Sudan,  Nyasa,  Bangweolo,  Upper  Congo,  Tan- 
ganyika, Unjanjembe,  S.  and  N.  Nyanza,  and 
Kivu,  with  187,129  members,  196,000  catechumens, 
138  principal  stations,  502  priests,  52  brothers,  244 
sisters,  2289  catechists,  85  native  sisters,  2  native 
priests,  30  students  in  minor  orders,  378  aspirants, 
1974  schools  with  79,521  pupils,  and  341  charitable 
institutions. 

Besides  these  three  African  Missionary  Societies 
par  excellence,  work  is  also  carried  on  by  the  orders 
■wliich  in  days  gone  by  laboured  as  pioneers  in 
Africa,  such  as  the  Franciscans  (Egypt,  Triimli, 
Morocco),  the  Capuchins  (Erythrea,  Galla,  Somali- 
land,  Seychelles),  the  Trinitarians  (Benadir), 
the  Lazarists  (Abyssinia,  S.  Madagascar),  the 
Jesuits  (C.  Madagascar,  Kwango,  Zambesi),  and 
the  Missionary  Seminary  of  Verona  (C.  Africa),  the 
Benedictines  of  St.  OttUien  (Dar-es-Salam,  Lindi), 
the  Trappists  (Natal,  Congo),  the  Belgian,  English, 
and  German  missionary  societies  of  Scheut  (Congo 
Free  State),  of  Mill  Hill  (Upper  Nile),  of  Steyl 
(Togo),  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  (Natal, 
Transvaal,  Orange,  Kimberley,  Lower  Cimbebasia, 
Basuto),  etc. 

The  missionaries,  if  they  do  not  precede  the 
explorers  or  conquerors,  accompany  them  ;  nowhere 
are  they  wanting.  From  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas 
to  the  highland  plains  of  Abyssinia,  from  the  Sudan 
to  the  Cape,  on  the  great  rivers  and  lakes,  in  tlie 
desert  jilains  and  in  the  equatorial  forests,  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent  and  in  the  islands,  the  Cross 
of  Calvary  is  found  to-day  set  up  as  the  sign  of  re- 
demption. Where  the  missionaries  have  been  able 
to  labour  they  have  laboured,  and  where  they 
could  only  die  they  have  died.  According  to  the 
KathoUsche  Missionen,  Oct.  1912,  Africa,  as  far  as 
it  is  a  missionary  country,  consists  of  6  dioceses, 
44  vicariates,  and  28  prefectures  apostolic,  1  pre- 
lature  nullius,  and  7  independent  missions,  with 
1,100,000  native  members  and  some  600,000  cate- 
chumens. When  we  add  the  dioceses  of  Africa 
and  her  islands  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Vrojiaganda,  and,  therefore,  do  not  fall 
under  the  heading  of  the  African  mission  Held 
strictly  speaking,  we  lind  the  total  number  of 
Koman  Catliolics  amounting  to  3,742,000 — insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, which  is  said  to  amount  to  165,000,000  or 
180,000,000  or  even  200,000,000  souls. 

III.  N.  AND  S.  America.— \N\\en,  in  1492, 
Columbus  landed  on  the  island  of  San  Salvador, 
he  found  a  brown-skinned  people  whose  physical 


appearance  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  tlnit  he 
had  at  last  reached  India,  and  he  called  the  in- 
habitants, therefore,  '  Indios,'  or  '  Indians.'  Subse- 
quent navigators  and  e.xplorers  found  that  the 
same  race  was  spread  over  the  whole  continent 
from  the  Arctic  shores  to  Cape  Horn,  and  that  the 
people  were  more  or  less  everywhere  alike  in  their 
main  physical  characteristics,  whence  they  ex- 
tended the  name  '  Indians '  to  these  aborigines  in 
both  S.  and  N.  America  with  the  exception  of  the 
Eskimos  in  the  extreme  north.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  atrocities  and  cruelties  of  the 
white  invaders  —  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  English — committed  against  the  lied 
Men,  the  original  inhabitants  and  owners  of  the 
soil.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch,  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  political  conquest  of  S.,  C,  and  N. 
America,  has  acted  as  the  protectress  of  the  down- 
trodden Indians,  and  her  missionaries — Francis- 
cans, Dominicans,  Jesuits,  and  Hieronymites  such 
as  Las  Casas,  Montesino,  Nobrega,  and  Anchieta — 
have  taken  up  their  cause  of  liberty  and  religion. 
Lopez  de  Vega,  one  of  the  greatest  Spanish  poets, 
unfolds  the  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors  in  S.  America  in  two  lines  : 
'  AI  re}'  infinitas  tierras 
Y  a  Dios  infinitas  almas,' 

i.e.  '  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Spanish 
empire  over  the  vast  territories  of  the  new  world 
and  thereby  to  gain  an  infinite  number  of  souls  to 
God.'  Religion  was  her  great  end  and  aim,  her 
all-pervading  motive.  The  soothing  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  S.  America  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  splendid  churches  and  colleges 
and  the  thousands  and  millions  of  devoted  converts  ; 
and,  as  long  as  Spain  remained  faithful  to  her 
solemn  obligations,  she  was  successful  and  pros- 
perous. The  destruction  of  the  Indian  missions, 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  had 
worked  for  two  hundred  j'cars,  was  due  to  the  anti- 
Roman  Catholic  policy  and  legislation  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  the  revival  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
efl'orts  of  Pius  IX.,  Leo  XIII.,  and  Pius  X.,  who 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  rulers  of  the  difi'erent 
States  and  republics  through  their  apostolic  dele- 
gates. To  describe  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  in  S.  and  C.  America 
would  mean  to  write  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  colonial  period  of  these 
countries  from  1520  to  1820.  It  may  suffice  to 
note  the  work  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  Jesuits 
during  this  period. 

Franciscan  missionaries  accompanied  Columbus 
in  1493,  and  they  were  followed  by  others  to  the 
Antilles  in  1500,  to  Mexico  or  Nova  Hispania 
(Peter  of  Ghent,  Martin  of  Valencia,  Molina, 
Ribeira,  the  famous  Zummaraga  [1548],  the  first 
archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  Martin  of  Corirna),  to 
Yucatan  (Didacus  of  Landa  [1579]),  Guatemala 
and  Honduras  (Peter  of  Betancour  and  Maldonado), 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  In  S.  America  the 
Franciscans  had  missions  in  Colombia  and  Vene- 
zuela (John  a  S.  Philiberto  [1527],  Louis  Zapata, 
and  Ferdinand  Larrea)  with  some  200,000  baptized 
Indians,  in  Peru  (Mark  of  Nizza  and  Jodokus 
Ryke),  in  Ecuador  and  Ucayali  (Philip  Luyando, 
Dominie  Garcia,  and  Francis  Alvarez  [1686]).  At 
the  request  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Franciscans  went 
to  Chile  (1553)  (Martin  of  Robleda  and  Angelus 
of  Espineira  (1778]),  to  Bolivia  (Andrea  Herrero 
[1838]  and  Antonio  Comajuncosa  [1814]),  and  into 
the  Pampas  of  Argentine  and  to  Tucunian  (Francis 
Solanus  [1610]).  In  1538  they  landed  in  S.  Brazil 
(Bernard  Armenta,  John  de  los  Barrios  [1547], 
Bernardine  of  Cardenas,  and  Loui.s  BoUiiios  [1629]). 

Between  1565  and  1572  Jesuit  missionaries  went 
to  Florida,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  and,  under  Claudius 
Acquaviva  (1581-1615),  the  second  successor  of  St. 
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I-niatius,  to  Chile  fvinl  rftraj,'iiay,  and  later  on  to 
Nliiranhao.  Names  sucli  as  Nufiez,  (xiiioa,  Noh- 
rega,  aiui  Aucliieta  liave  become  housoliold  words 
among  the  Indians  in  S.  America,  while  the  name 
of  Azcvedo,  who,  with  39  of  his  fellow-missionaries, 
sufl'cred  niartj-rdom  in  Hrazil  (1570),  stands  for 
loyalty  to  dnty.  At  tho  time  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  the  Jesuits  weio  represented 
in  Brazil  V)y  445,  in  Maranhao  by  146,  in  Paraguay 
by  564,  in  Mexico  and  California  by  572,  and  in 
New  (Jrenada,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  by  192, 
242,  526,  and  209  members  respectively. 

Equally   famous    among  the   defenders  of   the 
Indians  are    the    Dominicans   Las    Casas,    I^ouis 
Bertrand,     Antonio     Montesino,    Dominicns    de 
Betanzos,  Dominiuus  Ortiz,  the  Augustinian  Fran- 
cis John  de  Medina,  etc.     With  the  suppression  of 
the  religious  onlers  and  the  downfall  <if  the  Spanish 
supremacy   in   S.   and  C.  America  came  also  the 
destruction     of    the    flourishing    missions.      The 
Christian   Indians  and  Negroes  were  allowed  to 
drift,  nay,  were  often  driven  back  into  paganism, 
were  .slaughtered  by  their  cruel  white  tasHimasters, 
their  plantations  were  destroyed  or  ruined,  their 
schools  and  churches  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
the  missionary  work  w  hich  had  been  accom])lished 
among  them  by  the  self-sacrificing  heroes  of  Christ- 
ian charity  during  two  hundred  years  with   the 
freatest  outlay  of  money  and  valuable  lives  was 
estroyed.     The  political  upheaval  and  the  masonic 
influence  in  the  beginning  of  the  19ih  cent.,  with 
the  subsequent  scarcity  of  priests  in  the  S.  American 
Republics,   scarcely   allowed   the   missionaries  to 
resume  their  work  among  the  remaining  Indians 
and   Negroes.     In    recent  years   the  Propaganda 
has  once  more  appealed  to  willing  workers  among 
the  various  religious  orders  antl  missionary  societies 
for  help  to  establish  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians  ;  yet  it  remains  a  difficult  task  to  obtain 
a  precise  record  of  their  work,  since  most  of  them 
are  at  the  same  time  engaged  among  the  numer- 
ous European  colonists  in  the  S.   American  Re- 
publics.    In  the  following  we  give  only  the  names 
of  the  vicariates,  prefectures,  and  mi,ssions  in  the 
various  States,  the  dates  of  their  erection,  and  the 
missionaries  engaged. 
Colombia:  V.  Goajira (Capuchins),  1905  ;  V.  Casanare (Au^s- 
tinians),  1893 ;  V.  Llano9  <lc  S.  .Martin  (Sociutv  of  Mary), 
1903;  P.  Ca<iuetA  (Capuchins),  1904;  P.  Choco  (Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary),  1908. 
Guiana  ;  V.  Dcnierara  (Brit.  Guiana)  (Jesuits),  1837;  V.  Suri- 
nam (Dutch  Guiana)  (Redemptoriste),  1825(1852);  Ca.venne 
(French  Guiana)  (Consrcgation  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  1643  (?). 
Ecuador :  V.  Candos  y  MAf^s  (Dominicans),  1893 ;  V.  Men- 
dez  y  Gualaquiza   (Salesiana).   1893 ;    V.   Napo   (Jesuits), 
1893;  V.  Zamora  (Franciscan-i),  1893. 
Peru :    P.    Amazonas   (S.    Leon)   (Aujfustinians),    1900 ;    P. 
Ucayali  (Franciscans),  1900 ;  P.  Urubamba  (Dominicans), 
1900  ;  M.  Putumayo  (Franciscans),  1912. 
Brazil :  Prel.  Santarem  (Franciscans),  1903 ;  M.  Rio  Branco 
(Benedictines),  1907 ;  Prel.  Araguaya,  1911  ;  P.  Rio  Negro, 
1910  ;  P.  Solimfles  (Capucliins),  1910  ;  P.  Teffii  (Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost),  I'.llii. 
Argentine-Paraeruay :  V.  Patagonia  N.  (Salesians),   18S4  ;  P. 
Patagonia  S.  (Salesians),  1883 ;  Gran  Chaco  and  Pampas 
(Franciscans). 
Chile  :  V.  Autofagasta  (secular  priests),   1S95  ;   V,  Tarapaca 

(secular  priests),  1894  ;  P.  Araucania  (Capuchins),  1901. 
Mexico:  V.  Cahtornia,  1874. 

Central  America :  V.  British  Honduras  (Jesuits),  1888  (1893). 
ADtiiles  :  V.  Curasao,  1K42  ;  V.  Jamaica  (Jesuits),  1837. 
Krose  (op.  cit.)  reckons  the  number  of  the  uncivilized  Indians 
in  America  at  1,500,000  or  1,760,000,  i.e.,  Brazil,  (ioo.ooo ;  Para- 
fuay,  100,000  ;  Argentine.  30.000  ;  Chile,  50,000 ;  Peru,  350,000  ; 
Bolivia,  250,000;  licuador,  200,000;  Colombia,  1.10,000;  Vene- 
zuela, 60,000.  To  these  must  be  added  some  200, ono  or  260,000 
Cooliee,  Negroes,  and  Chinese.  In  these  missions  Kuropean 
colonists  live  side  by  side  with  the  Indians,  etc.  According  to 
Krose,  some  401,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and,  allowing  some 
IfiO.OOO  as  being  European.^,  there  remains  a  Roman  Catholic 
Indian  and  Negro  population  of  250,000  souls.  In  the  whole 
mission  field  there  were  476  priests,  230  brothers,  436  sisters, 
418  stations,  and  S40  churches.  In  0.  America  and  the  W. 
Indies  there  are  still  600,000  or  600,000  pagans,  among  whom 
Jesuits.  Dominicans,  RedemptorisU,  and  Lazarists  arc  at 
work,  some  180  missionaries  among  330,000  native  Roman 
Catholics. 


Tlic  I'nitvd  Slates  of  Amrrira  are  cuiupused 
of  former  liritiNh,  Spanish,  and  Prench  colonies, 
and  their  population— 91, 972,266  (Census  of  1910)— 
consists  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  original  Ameri- 
can Indians  (270,000,  according  to  some,  330,000 
or  444,000,  according  to  other  writers),  of  imported 
Negro  slaves  and  their  descendants  (9,827,763),  of 
yellow  or  Asiatic  immigrants  (140,S63),  and  of 
white  or  European  settlers  and  their  descend- 
ants. In  the  former  S[)anisb  (Florida,  Texas, 
New  Mexico)  and  French  (Louisiana)  colonies  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  worked  for  the 
conversion  and  Christian  civilization  of  the  Indians 
from  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  epoch.  Domini- 
cans entered  Florida  in  1560,  and  they  were  sup- 
ported in  1568  by  tlie  arrival  of  12  Franciscans,  5 
secular  priests,  and  8  .)cs\iits,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Fathers  Martinez,  Segura,  de  t^uiros, 
and  de  .Solis.  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico  Sii:iuish 
Franciscans — Marcos  of  Nizza,  John  of  Padilla, 
and  Louis  of  Esealon — had  commenced  in  1539, 
but  made  little  progress.  In  Arizona  Francis  of 
Porras  (1683)  and  in  California  Juniper  Serra(  1784) 
commenced  missionary  work  among  the  Indians, 
and  along  the  Mississi]ipi  we  lind  Father  Marquette. 
The  conquest  of  N.  America  by  the  white  immi- 
grants drove  the  Indians  f  urtlier  and  further,  and 
'spoliation,  outrage,  and  murder'  were  the  orders 
for  almost  one  hundred  years.  According  to  H. 
G.  (lanss  ('The  Indi:in  Mission  Problem,  Past  an<l 
Present,'  in  The  Cnt/w/ic  Mind,  no.  13  [New  York, 
1904]),  there  remain  in  the  United  States  some 
270,000  Indians,  of  whom  100,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  40,000  Protestants  (74,000?),  110,000 
'  follow  the  old  ways,'  and  20,000  have  no  C'hurch 
affiliation.  According  to  Streit(. 4  </«s//(t)vr  )•(■/»>«.?, 
1914),  there  are  in  the  United  States  440,931 
Indians,  of  whom  64,741  (67,255)  are  Roman  Catiio- 
lics.  These  are  scattered  in  33  dioceses,  possess 
306  churches,  and  are  attended  by  163  priests 
(Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  etc.)  and  391 
sisters  ;  100  schools  are  attended  by  7359  children. 
F'amous  among  the  Indian  missionaries  in  the  19th 
cent,  are  Father  de  Smet  and  Bishop  Marty. 

The  Negro  population  in  the  United  States  (one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  population),  descendants  of  the 
slaves  who  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had 
been  imported  into  America,  have  for  the  last 
fifty  years  been  emancipated,  but  are  still  treate<l 
as  outcasts.  Owing  to  hostile  legislation,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  for  many  decades  a 
jioor  chance  of  alleviating  the  miserable  conditions 
of  the  Negroes,  since  baptism  was  considered  in- 
consistent with  the  state  of  slavery.  After  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negroes  (1863)  and  the  second 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (1866),  Archbishop 
Spalding  raised  his  voice  for  their  conversion.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  at  the  thinl  council  (1884) 
by  Archbishop  (Cardinal)  liibbons,  who  established 
a  commission  for  Roman  Catholic  missionary  work 
among  the  Negroes  and  tlie  'Catholic  Board  for 
Mission  Work  amon^  the  Colored  People.'  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  number  of  Negroes 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the 
United  States,  since  some  live  in  coloured  parishes 
while  others  are  mingled  with  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  of  the  latter  a  report  is  hardly  ever  made. 
The  Cxt/iolir  Enoiclopa-ilin  (xii.  [1911]  6'29)  gives 
the  number  as  amounting  to  200,000  or  '225,000, 
while,  a<coriling  to  the  Atlas  Ifiemrr/iiciis,  there 
are  only  103,4.36  scattered  in  33  dioceses,  with  109 
churches,  162  priests(.Iosephites,  Missionary  .Sotiety 
of  Lyons,  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Uhost,  and 
Mission  of  Steyl),  and  173  .schools  with  14,181 
pupils. 

The  'Catholic  Board  for  Mission  Work  among  the  Colored 
People,'  in  its  semi-annual  publication,  Ottr  Colored  Missions, 
1912,  gives  the  following  statistics  :  churches,  72  ;  priests  work- 
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ing  exclusively  for  Negroes,  90  ;  siliools,  1*26  with  11,270  pupils  ; 
charitable  institutions,  27  with  2520  inmates  ;  Roman  Catholics, 
260,000.  Two  rehgious  orders  of  priests  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  coloured  missions,  namely  the  Josephite  Fathers 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  African  Missions  (Lyons).  Besides  these 
two  there  are  eight  other  orders  of  men  in  the  field  :  the  Jesuits, 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Marists,  Lazaiists,  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Fathers  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  Capuchins 
(see  also  Our  Negro  Missio-ns,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Divine 
Word,  Techny,  lU.,  U.S.-i.,  1914). 

In  Canada  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  are 
divided  into  four  families  :  (1)  the  Huron  Iroquoi.';, 
(2)  tlie  Innuits  or  Eskimos,  (3)  the  D6n6s,  (4)  the 
Algonquins.  In  1905  tlieir  total  number  amounted 
to  107,637,  of  whom  85,553  lived  inside,  the  others 
outside  the  reservations.  In  tlie  earliest  days  of 
the  French  colonial  period  Franciscans  in  1615, 
Jesuits  in  1625,  and  Sulpiciaus  in  1657  devoted 
themselves  to  tlie  conxersion  of  the  Algonrjuins 
and  the  Huron  Iroquois  —  some  100,000  souls. 
Famous  among  these  missionaries  are  d'Olbeau, 
Le  Caron,  Viel,  Sagard  (Franciscans),  Brcbeuf, 
Lallemant,  Lejeune,  Gamier,  Chabanel,  Daniel, 
JogTies,  Jolliet,  and  Marquette  (Jesuits).  In  1659 
the  ecclesiastical  hierardiy  was  established  in 
Canada,  and  the  Church  entered  from  the 
missionary  to  the  colonial  period  among  the 
immigrants. 

Of  the  107,637  Indians  to-day  35,060  are  Roman 
Catholics ;  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of 
10,906  who  are  still  pagans,  belong  to  various 
Protestant  denominations,  who  are  scattered  in  33 
dioceses.  Tlie  Roman  Catholics  are  attended  by 
some  160  jniests  in  over  110  stations,  with  104 
schools,  and  200  sisters. 

IV.  Oceania. — The  southern  realm  of  islands 
which  stud  the  Pacilic  Ocean  has  been  named 
Oceania,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  has  been 
divided  into  four  districts,  viz. 

Austr-ilia  with  Tasmania. 

Melanesia  (New  Guinea,  New  Pomerania,  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago, Solomon  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Loyalt.v 
Islands,  New  Zealand). 

Micronesia  (Marianne,  Caroline,  Marshall,  and  Gilbert 
Islands). 

Polynesia,  comprising  all  the  smaller  islands  between 
Hawaii  in  the  north  and  Easter  Island  in  the 
east. 

Discovered  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  by 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  admirals,  such  as  Balboa, 
Magellan,  Mendana,  Quiros,  and  de  Torres,  who 
were  followed  by  Dutch,  Frencli,  Englisli,  and 
German  explorers — Roggewein  and  Tasman,  La  P6- 
rouse  and  d'Urville,  Cook  and  von  Hiimbold — they 
remained  more  or  less  in  obscurity  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  and  even  the  19th  century.  That 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  set  their  foot  on  the 
islands  soon  after  their  discovery,  althougli  only 
occasionally,  is  certain.  Padre  Pigafetta  accom- 
panied Magellan  to  the  Ladrone  Islands  in  1521, 
another  jiriest  landed  on  the  Marquesas  in  1595, 
two  Spanish  missionaries  visited  Tahiti  in  1774, 
and  Abbe  de  Quelen  converted  a  few  natives  in 
the  Hawaiian  group  in  1819.  As  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  supremacy  declined,  the  discoveries 
were  of  little  consequence  to  Christianity,  and, 
owing  to  the  political  and  religious  revolution  in 
Europe,  the  suppression  of  religious  orders,  and 
the  scarcity  of  missionary  vocations  and  pecuniary 
support,  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  were  to 
a  large  extent  neglected  in  the  Pacific.  The 
Marianne  and  Caroline  groups  were  tlie  only  ones 
where  progress  was  made.  The  former  was  visited 
by  the  Jesuit  Diego  de  San  Vittore,  mIio  landed 
with  four  other  Jesuits  on  Guam  in  1668,  and  these 
were  followed  by  live  more  in  1670  ;  but  nearly  all 
tlie  Spanish  missionaries  were  killed  in  1670,  1672, 
and  1684.  From  1700  to  1766  the  Marianne 
missions  were  entrusted  to  German  Jesuits,  who 
in  1731  extended  their  work  to  the  Carolines. 
After  the  suppression  of  tlie  Jesuits  the  Marianne 


Archipelago  was  handed  over  to  Spanish  Augus- 
tinians  in  1786,  and  the  latter  were  replaced  by 
German  Capuchins  in  1907. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  Jesuits  on 
the  Philippines  to  open  a  mission  in  the  Caroline 
Islands  in  1700,  1708,  1709,  and  1721,  but  all  of 
them  failed,  till  Father  Cantova  succeeded  in  1731. 
Owing  to  the  serious  loss  of  lives,  however,  the 
Jesuits  abandoned  the  field,  and  it  was  only  in 
1886  that  twelve  Spanish  Capuchins  were  able  to 
resume  missionary  work  once  more  in  the  Caro- 
lines; they  remained  in  charge  tUl  1904.  In  1911 
the  German  Marianne  and  the  Carolines  were 
united  into  one  vicariateapostolic  with  WaUeser 
as  its  first  bishop,  while  the  United  States  posses- 
sion of  Guam  was  made  an  independent  vicariate 
in  charge  of  Spanish  Capuchins.  The  vicariate  of 
Guam  numbered,  in  1913,  12,000  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  of  Marianne-Caroline  had  5395  in  1914. 
\Mth  the  exception  of  these  two  island  groups, 
the  beginning  and  de\elopment  of  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  Pacific  belong  to  the 
19th  and  2lith  centuries.  It  was  on  7th  July  1827 
that  Alexis  Bachelot,  accompanied  by  Abraham 
Armand,  Patrick  Short,  and  Robert  ^Valsh  of  the 
Picpus  Society,  landed  in  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  to 
resume  the  apostolate  in  Oceania,  the  whole  of 
which  was  placed  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  Solages,  then  prefect-apostolic  of  Mauritius 
(1830).  Tliree  years  later  the  vicariate  of  Oceania 
was  established,  and  in  quick  succession  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  were  extended  to  the 
various  island  groups  and  entrusted  to  the  two 
pioneer  missionary  societies  in  the  Pacific,  viz.  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Picpus)  and  the 
Society  of  Mary  (Marists).  From  1827  to  1845, 
under  Cardinal  Prefect  Capellari  of  the  Propa- 
ganda and  under  his  pontificate  as  Gregory  xyi., 
the  Society  of  Picpus  sent  its  missionaries  to 
Hawaii  (1827),  the  Gambler  Islands  (1834),  the 
Martiuesas  (1838),  and  Tahiti  (1841),  while  the 
Marists  went  to  Wallis,  Tonga,  New  Zealand 
(1837),  New  Caledonia  (1843),  Fiji  (1844),  and 
Samoa  (1845).  Gregory  XVI.  divided  Oceania  into 
two  distinct  vicariates:  Eastern  (1833-44)  and 
Western  Oceania  (1836-48),  from  which  Central 
Oceania  was  separated  in  1842.  These  three 
vicariates  form,  so  to  speak,  the  roots  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  in  the  Pacific.  From 
the  Eastern  vicariate  were  separated  those  of 
Hawaii,  Marquesas,  and  Tahiti  (1844  and  1848), 
and  from  the  Central  those  of  New  Caledonia 
(1847),  Samoa  (1851),  and  Fiji  (1863  [1887]),  while 
W.  Oceania  was  divided  into  tlie  vicariates  of 
Melanesia  (1844-89)  and  Micronesia  (1844-97). 
F'rom  Melanesia  were  separated  New  Guinea  and 
New  Pomerania  (1889),  and  from  Micronesia  the 
Gilbert  (1897)  and  the  Carolines  (1886).  Some  of  the 
groups  were  again  divided  and  subdivided,  such  as 
New  Guinea  and  New  Pomerania,  from  which 
were  separated  the  Solomon  (1897-98)  and  the 
Marshall  Islands  (1905).  The  Marianne  group 
depended  upon  the  diocese  of  Cebu  (Philippines) 
till  it  was  made  an  independent  vicariate.  The 
divisions  demanded  new  helpers  in  the  ever-expand- 
ing field,  and  during  the  colonial  period  of  Oceania 
(1882-1903)  three  other  missionary  societies  were 
asked  to  help  ;  to  the  Capuchins  were  entrusted 
the  Caroline  (1886  and  1904)  and  the  Marianne 
Islands  (1907),  to  the  Picpus  Society  the  Cook 
or  Hervey  Archipelago  and  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland 
W.  (1913),  to  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word 
(Steyl)  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland  E.  (1896),  to  the 
Marists  the  New  Hebrides  (1887)  and  the  Solomon 
Islands  (1898),  and,  finally,  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Issoudun)  New  Pomerania 
(1SS2),  New  Guinea,  British  and  Dutch  (1884 
and    1903),    the    Gilbert    (1888)    and    the    Ellice 
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Islands  (1897),  aud,  lastly,  the  Marshall  Islands 
(1899). 

Where  eighty  years  ago  there  were — with  the 
exception  of  the  JIarianne  group — scarcely  any 
Roman  Catholics,  and  no  priest  or  bishop,  we  find 
to-day  an  established  hierarchy,  with  14  bishoprics, 
4  prefectures-apostolic,  and  1  mission  with  131,000 
native  and  63,000  European  members,  427  priests 
(8  native  priests),  227  brothers,  418  sisters,  1000 
stations,  990  churches  and  chapels,  and  700  schools 
with  30,000  pupils.  The  population  of  Oceania 
proper  (without  Australia  and  Tasmania)  amounts 
to  2,650,000  or  (without  New  Zealand,  no  longer  a 
missionary  country)  2,000,000,  or,  according  to 
others,  1,340,000  souls.  The  Roman  Catholic 
population  is,  therefore,  comparatively  small,  and 
the  work,  especially  in  New  Guinea,  the  Solomon 
group,  and  other  islands,  is  little  advanced.  But, 
bearing  in  mind  the  social,  moral,  religious, 
political,  ethnological,  and  linguistic  problems  of 
the  various  groups  and  their  natives,  the  unhealthy 
climate,  in  many  cases  absolutely  unsuitable  for 
Europeans,  the  variety  of  dialects  even  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  islands,  and,  lastly,  the 


the  Gilbert  and  Castani6  of  the  Cook  Islands,  and, 
lastly.  Brother  Eugene  Eyraud,  the  lay  apostle  of 
Easter  Island. 

As  space  does  not  allow  of  a  detailed  history  of 
the  interesting  work  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ary enterprise  in  the  Pacific,  we  give  on  p.  726 
a  table  of  statistics  which  will  tell  the  story  of 
the  heroic  work  which  the  missionaries  have 
achieved  within  the  years  1830-1913  under  very 
trying  circumstances  of  persecution,  hunger, 
poverty,  and  death. 

In  the  following  table  of  statistics  we  give  the 
summary  of  missionary  work  during  the  19th  cent, 
and  the  results  of  previous  centuries  since  the 
Reformation.  These  statistics  we  borrow  from 
Krose  (op.  cit.  p.  123). 

Literature.— H.  Hahn,  Gesch.  der  kalhol.  Missionen  sett 
Jesus  CAris(t«  bis  auf  die  neneste  Zeit,  6  rols.,  Cologne,  1857- 
65 ;  F.  Schwager,  Die  kathol.  Heidemnission  der  Gegentrart, 
Sleyl,  1907-09 ;  L.  E.  Louvet,  Les  Missions  catholiques  au 
x«m«  e»cfe2  Paris,  1898  ;  J.  B.  Pio\Bt,  Les  MiisiouscathoUquet 
frantaises  o«  xixme  siicle,  ou  La  France  au  dehors,  6  vols., 
do.  1901-02;  P.  M.  BaumKarten,  Das  Wirken  der  kathol. 
Kirche  auf  dem  Erdenrund,  3  vols.,  Munich,  1901-03;  A. 
Huonder,  Die  Missi*m  auf  der  Kanzel  uiui  im  Verein,  3  vols., 
Freiburg,  1912-14  ;  R.  Streit,  Mi-ssioiispredioten,  do.  1913-14 ; 


^.-SUMMARY  OF  R.C.  MISSIONS  IN  THE  19th  CENT.  (STATISTICS, 

1908). 

Mission  field. 

Eoman  Catholics. 

Priests. 

Mission  helpers. 
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Australia  and  Oceania    . 

Africa 
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Total  il       . 

6,299,886 
170,054 
853,931 
998,092 

138,000 

130,000 
170,000 

9,088 
392 

1,842 
986 

6,237 
9 
123 
? 

2,930 
291 

1,357 
285 

11,996 

631 

3,668 

1,089 

25,157 

547 

3,702 

1,008 

17,837 

553 

3,418 

928 

13,083 

497 

3,392 

862 

604,074 
20,634 

193,813 
72,357 

8,321,963 

438,000 

12,305 

6,369 

4,863 

17,284 

30,414 

22,736 

17,834 

790,878 

£.— RESULTS  OF  FORMER  CENTURIEJ 

1, 

Asia 

Africa 

America  .       .       . 

Total  B       . 

6,700,000 

1,038,000 

14,260,000 

10,000 
16,000 

21.988,000 

26,000 

Totals  A  and  B 

30,309,963 

463,000 

hostile  attitude  of  some  of  the  European  powers 
that  have  divided  the  islands  among  themselves 
towards  every  Christian  enterprise,  and  the  fierce 
opposition  displayed  against  ih&  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  from  1830  to  1880,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  made  slow  hut  sure  progress.  She  has 
become  a  Christianizing  and  civilizing  factor  in 
the  Pacific,  and  as  such  she  is  now  acknowledged 
by  the  various  European  governments  and  their 
representatives,  by  explorers  and  tourist*,  and  by 
missionaries  of  every  denomination,  whatever  their 
attitude  towards  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  be. 

Famous  among  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
in  the  Pacific  are  the  two  pioneer  missionaries 
(later  bishops),  Bataillon  (1843-77)  of  C.  Oceania, 
the  founder  of  the  missions  in  New  Caledonia, 
Fiji,  Samoa,  and  Rotuma,  and  his  fellow-worker, 
Pompallier  of  W.  Oceania,  Bishop  Epalle,  who 
was  murdered  in  1845,  Bishop  Rouchouze  of  E. 
Oceania,  etc.  Nor  must  we  forget  Father  Chanel, 
the  proto-martyr  of  the  Pacific  aud  the  apostle  of 
Futuna  (1841),  Father  Damian  Deveuster,  the 
leper  apostle  of  Molokai,  or  Fathers  Bontemps  of 


H.  Fischer,  Jesu  Utzter  Wilis,  Steyl,  1906,  Eng.  tr..  Our  Lord's 
Last  Will  a7id  Testament,  London,  1910  ;  P.  Manna,  Operarii 
autem  pauci,  Milan,  1909,  Eng.  tr.,  J.  Glinchey,  The  Workers 
are  Few,  Boston,  1911 ;  K.  Streit,  Atlas  Hicrarchicus,  Pader- 
bom,  1913 ;  H.  A.  Krose,  Kathol.  Missimisstatistik,  Freiburg, 
1908,  Eirchl.  Eandbuch,  vols,  i.-iv.,  do.  1307-13;  J.  Schmidlin, 
Die  kathol.  ilissi&nen  in  den  deutsch.  Schutzgebieten,  Miinster, 
1913,  Zeitschr.  fiir  Missionswissenschaft,  vols,  i.-iv.,  do.  1911- 
14 ;  F.  Schwager,  Die  brennendste  Missioi\^fra<je  der  Ge<jen- 
wart :  Die  Lage  der  kathol.  Missionen  in  Asien,  Stej-l, 
1914  ;  A.  Huoader,  Der  einheimische  Klerus  in  den  Heiden- 
landern,  Freiburg,  1909;  M.  Spitz,  'The  Native  Clergy  in 
Heathen  Lands,'  in  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions,  1909- 
10;  A.  LaUDay,  Hist,  g'hiirale  de  la  sociiti  des  missions 
etrangt:res,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1894  ;  A.  Brou,  Les  Ji^suites  mission- 
naires  au  xixme  ^^cie,  Brusaels,  1908;  M.  Spitz,  'Franciscans 
and  Foreign  Missions,'  in  lUustr.  Cath.  Miss.,  1911 ;  Les 
Missions  catholiques,  47  vols.,  Lyons,  1S6S-1915 ;  Die  kathol. 
Mi^sionen,  Freiburg,  1873  tf.  ;  The  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions, 
London,  1886  fT. ;  The  Missions  Overseas  (Annual  Review),  do., 
1907  ff. ;  R.  Streit,  Fiihrer  durch  die  deutsche  kathol.  Missioni- 
literatur,  Freiburg,  1911 ;  art.  '  Missions,'  in  CE. 

M.  Spitz. 
MISSIONS  (Christian,  Protestant).— I.  INTRO- 
DUCTION.— The  missions  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Christendom  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  discon- 
tinuous from  those  of  the  mediaeval  Church  and 
from  the  post-Reformation  missions  of  the  Roman 
Church.     While  the  Roman  Church   carried  on 
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extensive  missions  from  tlie  Ifitli  to  the  IStli  cent., 
the  Reformed  Churrhes  during'  the  same  period 
were  doin^'  priutieally  nothing.  Indeed,  their 
divines,  when  they  touched  tlie  subject  of  the 
Christian  obligation  to  evangelize  the  world,  were 
mainly  occupied  in  elaborating  arguments  to  show 
that  tlie  command  of  Christ  to  do  this  had  lapsed 
in  their  day.  The  causes  of  this  inaction  are  com- 
plex. 

After  the  great  crisis  of  the  Reformation  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Euroije  had  not  only  to 
adapt  their  religious  life  to  new  conditions,  but 
also  to  maintain  their  political  existence  against 
powerful  hostile  combinations.  Meanwhile  it  was 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  great  representatives  of 
the  old  creed,  that  the  di.scovery  of  America  and 
of  the  Cape  route  to  India  had  fallen.  To  them, 
accordingly,  tlie  pope  had  committed  authority 
over  the  newly-found  regions  of  America  and 
Africa  as  well  as  the  E.  Indies,  and  this  dominion 
they  were  able,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  make 
etl'ective.  The  revival  of  the  Roman  Church  which 
followed  the  Reformation  naturally  threw  much 
of  its  best  force  into  these  national  undertakings, 
sanctiimed  by  'holy  Church.'  With  the  armies 
and  administrators  of  Spain  and  Portugal  went 
the  priests  and  friars,  whose  task  it  was  to 
brin;j  these  new  territories  into  the  Roman 
oViedience. 

With  the  17th  cent,  began  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  England,  which  resulted  in  the  Christian- 
ization  of  N.  America,  not  by  the  labour  of 
missionaries,  but  by  the  migration  of  Christian 
peoples.  A  little  later  the  Netherlands,  freed  from 
the  rule  of  Spain,  began  to  take  over  the  dominions 
of  Portug.il  in  the  East,  and  eventually  founded  a 
great  empire  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  ;  they  also 
colonized  the  extremity  of  S.  Africa  and  thereby 
founded  a  white  nation  in  yet  another  temperate 
clime.  To  the  Dutch  also  largely  belongs  the 
credit  of  opening  commercial  relations  with  China 
and  Japan.  Meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  the  18th 
cent.,  the  great  Indian  empire  of  Britain  came  into 
existence,  and,  following  on  this,  relations  witli 
the  Further  Eastdeveloped  during  the  19th  centurj'. 
The  same  period  saw  the  penetration  of  Africa  from 
south,  east,  and  west,  and  its  partition  between 
Western  Powers,  among  whom  Britain  and, 
latterly,  Germany  represented  the  Reformed  faiths. 
It  was  through  these  political  developments  that 
the  missionary  sphere  of  the  Protestant  nations 
was  opened  up,  so  that,  when  their  religious  life 
was  ellectually  revived  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  cent.,  the  mis.sionary  call  of  an  open  world 
for  which  they  were  specially  resjionsible  came  to 
Reformed  Christendom  with  irresistible  force. 

When  we  have  indicated  themaiu  features  of  tlie 
expansion  of  Protestant  nations,  we  have  indicated 
also  the  main  lines  of  their  missionary  develop- 
ment as  compared  with  that  of  the  priiuitive  and 
the  mediaeval  Church.  At  lirst  Christianity  was 
conscious  in  iirinciple  of  its  universal  destiny,  but 
was  practically  conliiied  by  a'limited  world-outlook 
and  the  lack  of  communication  between  East  and 
West.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church  on  the 
one  side  was  straitened  by  Islam,  and  on  the  other 
was  grappling  with  the  unfinished  task  of  absorb- 
ing and  training  tlie  barbarian  nations  of  Europe. 
In  both  these  periods  the  evangelist  and  the  evan- 
gelized were,  on  the  whole,  of  similar  races  and 
of  cultures  not  radically  diH'erent.  In  the  modern 
period  the  worldoutlooK  bns  become  complete  and 
jiractical,  while,  with  the  facility  of  intercourse, 
the  immensely  greater  progress  in  arts  and  .sciences 
since  the  ISth  cent,  by  the  Christianized  nations 
has  made  the  intellectual  and  social  difterence 
between  the  Christ i.ui  and  the  non-Christian  far 
greater   than    at   any   earlier   time.     This   is   at 


once  the  advantage  and  the  impediment  of  modern 
missions  as  (M>mi)ared  with  ancient. 

Modern  missions  generally  are  continuous  with 
the  primitive  expansiimof  Christianity,  and  in  the 
case  of  Protestant  missions  in  particular  we  must 
go  back  to  the  jiriniitive  records  of  the  faith  and 
to  its  early  history  in  order  to  estimate  their  work. 
Rut  in  so  doing  we  are  at  once  struck  by  certain 
outstanding  contrasts  connected  with  the  historical 
situation.  Sin<e  in  primitive  times  the  mis.sion- 
ary and  his  bearers  liclonged  broadly  to  the  same 
level  of  culture  and  to  the  same  sphere  of  thought 
and  language,  and  were  members  of  the  same  or 
similar  communities,  the  whole  range  of  problems 
connoted  by  the  terms  '  home  base  '  and  '  foreign 
held '  was  for  them  non-existent,  and  the  economic 
problem  of  modern  missions  was  present  only  in 
germ,  or  even  in  an  inverted  form,  financial  help 
being  sent  by  the  daughter  Chunhcs  to  the  mother. 
Not  unconnected  with  this  feature  of  early  condi- 
tions is  another  fact.  The  propagation  of  the  faith 
was  the  work  of  the  Church  in  each  place,  whether 
through  its  officers  or  through  its  ordinary  members, 
for  the  Church  itself  was  the  evangelizing  body. 
Hence  in  the  early  records  of  expansion  the  pro- 
fessional missionary,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  minister  or  layman,  is  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  There  were  gi  eat  leaders  in  the  work  of 
evangelization  among  the  bishops  and  others,  but 
for  associations  distinct  from  the  Church,  set  apart 
for  evangelism,  there  was  no  place.  Finally,  the 
political  relation  of  the  missionary  to  his  hearers 
was  either  simply  that  of  a  fellow-subject  of  the 
same  great  empire  or  that  of  a  stranger  from  a, 
land  of  no  very  diti'erent  conditions. 

Following  on  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  State,  the  irrui)tion  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  rise  of  monasticism,  these  con- 
ditions were  modified.  The  missionary  trained  and 
set  apart  for  the  work  appears  on  the  scene,  more 
often  as  a  member  of  an  order  than  as  an  isolated 
evangelist.  The  conversion  and  control  of  virile 
and  turbulent  barbarians  seemed  to  demand  a 
sterner  discipline  than  the  Church  alone  could 
exercise ;  repeatedly  the  arm  of  the  State  was 
vigorously  used,  and  orders  came  into  existence 
that  were  half-monk,  half-warrior,  such  as  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Order  of  Teutonic 
Knights.  The  Christianization  of  the  West  was 
largely  accomplished  through  monastic  and  militaiy 
agencies,  tlumgh  the  individual  missionarj'  was 
not  absent.  In  Asia  the  wide-spread  missionary 
work  of  the  Nestorians  had  little  of  the  political 
element,  but  it  went  down  before  the  great  <mrush 
of  Asiatic  migrations — either  under  the  military 
impact  of  Islam  or  under  the  unified  forces  of 
Buddhism,  (hi  both  sides  of  the  world  the  faith 
spreader  receded  amid  the  reciprocal  contact  and 
strife  of  nations  whose  land-frontiers  were  con- 
tiguous. The  more  stringent  organization  of  mis- 
sionary work  and  tlie  training  of  the  worker  had 
made  jirogress,  but  the  political  factor  had  de- 
teriorated its  texture. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  insisted  on  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  conscience  and  the  freedom 
of  individual  access  to  <!od,  together  with  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  His  grace  in  the  work  of 
salvation.  The  result  of  this  in  iirincinle,  altliimgh 
slowly  realized  in  practice,  was  the  elimination  of 
the  political  factor  from  the  spiritual  activity  of 
the  Church,  more  especially  in  missionary  work. 
The  missions  of  the  couiitcr-Reformation  were 
still  closely  linked  with  political  conquest  and  ad- 
ministration, but  BO  also  were  the  curlier  Dutch 
Protestant  missions  in  the  East.  ISofh  were  in 
reality  survivals  of  the  mediaeval  method.  The 
modern  missionary  method,  both  in  the  Roman  and 
in  the  Reformed  communions,  is  substantially  that 
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of  free  associations,  working  on  a  basis  of  voluntary 
co-operation.  Tlie  missionary  orders  of  tlie  Roman 
Church  have  indeed  retained  continuously  their 
historical  organization,  adding  new  orders,  as 
needed,  on  a  similar  basis  ;  but  the  missionary 
societies  of  Protestant  Christendom  are,  in  eli'ect, 
an  expression  of  the  same  principle,  only  that  in 
them  the  exercise  of  individual  freedom  has  been 
combined  with  obedience  to  superimposed  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  for  a  common  purpose.  It  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  tliat  Protestant  missions  are 
dillerentiated  from  Roman  by  a  lack  of  direct  sub- 
ordination to  Church  authority,  for  many  of  them 
are  directly  administered  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  their  Churches.  There  is,  however,  this  obvious 
difference,  that  the  missions  of  the  Roman  Church 
are  all  co-ordinated  and  guided  by  a  single  central 
authority  which  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  Prot- 
estant Christendom.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Protestant  organizations  are  now  systematically 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  benefits  of  unity,  to- 
gether with  those  of  freedom,  by  voluntary  co- 
operation and  co-ordination  in  missionary  work, 
not  only  as  between  Churches  but  also  as  between 
nations. 

II.  History. — i.  Formation  and  development 
of  societies. — Up  to  the  ISth  cent,  the  missionary 
societies  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  were 
closely  connected.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
founded  in  1602,  was  enjoined  by  its  charter  to  care 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  the  newly-won 
possessions  of  the  Republic,  and  it  appointed 
preachers  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  work  was 
carried  on  mechanicallj'  under  government  pressure. 
After  a  century  the  number  of  registered  Christians 
in  Ceylon  was  350,000,  in  Java  100,000,  and  in 
Amboyna  40.000,  but  few  were  left  of  these  mj-riads 
in  Cej'lon  after  Englisli  rule  came  in,  and  onlj*  a 
small  minority  in  Java  under  Dutch  rule.  In  New- 
England  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  first  had  to  defend 
life  and  property  against  tlie  Indian  tribes  who 
surrounded  them,  but  in  1646  John  Eliot,  pastor 
of  Roxbury,  gave  himself  to  work  among  the 
aborigines,'learning  their  language,  carefully  teach- 
ing them,  and  gathering  them  into  organized 
churches — the  first  real  Protestant  missionary 
enterprise.  In  1649  the  Corporation  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  was  formed, 
and  it  is  still  extant,  but  its  activities  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  collection  of  funds.  In  1698  the 
efforts  of  Thomas  Bray,  Rector  of  Sheldon,  War- 
wickshue,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Cliristian  Knowledge.  During 
the  ISth  cent,  this  aided  the  Danisli-Halle  Mission 
and  other  missions  in  India,  but  its  i,rincipal  work 
since  1813  has  been  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
Christian  literature,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
1701  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
was  founded  to  provide  clergy  for  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain  and  also  to  take 
steps  for  '  the  conversion  of  the  natives ' ;  but  little 
was  done  for  the  latter  object  till  after  1817.  These 
three  societies  are  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  revival  of  spiritual  religion  in  Germany 
known  as  Pietism  (q.v.)  resulted  in  two  missionary 
movements  during  the  18th  century.  Frederic 
AVilliam  IV., king  of  Denmark,  feeling  responsibility 
for  his  colonial  dominions,  found  the  men  whom 
he  needed  in  Bartholoma?usZiegenbalgand  Heinrich 
Pliitschau,  followers  of  the  great  Pietist  leader, 
Hermann  August  Francke.  They  were  sent  out 
in  1705  to  the  Danish  settlement  of  Tranquebar  in 
S.  India,  and  there  founded  a  work  which  was 
developed  by  many  successors  of  note,  especiallj' 
Christian  Friedrich  Schwartz  (1749-98).  Their 
work  was  partly  maintained  by  the  S.P.C.K. 
The  other  far-reaching  missionary  movement  of 


German  origin  was  the  Moravian.  Members  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  of  Moravia,  driven  from  their 
homes  for  their  faith,  were  settled  by  the  Pietist 
Nikolaus  Ludwig,  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  on  his 
estate  at  Herrnhut  in  Saxony  in  1722.  Very  soon 
their  zeal  led  them  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
Negroes  of  the  W.  Indies  and  to  the  Greenlanders 
who  had  been  evangelized  by  the  Norwegian,  Hans 
Egede,  hut  were  left  after  his  return  uncared  for. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  world-wide  work, 
carried  on  by  a  community  never  nunihering  more 
tlian  40,000  souls  in  Europe,  but  with  100,000  con- 
verts abroad,  and  a  roll  of  more  than  2000  mission- 
aries, sent  out  since  its  foundation.  See,  further, 
art.  Moravians. 

The  Presbyterian  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  Scotland  in  1709, 
deserves  mention,  because  among  a  few  missionaries 
whom  it  sent  to  the  Indians  of  N.  America  was 
David  Brainerd,  the  evangelist  of  the  Delaware 
Indians.  He  died  after  only  three  years'  work, 
but  his  biography  powerfully  influenced  William 
Marsden  of  New  Zealand,  AVilliam  Carey  and 
Henry  Martyn  of  Bengal,  and  many  others. 

By  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  these  early 
movements  of  Protestant  missions  had  greatly 
slackened  owing  to  the  religious  deadness  which 
had  overtaken  the  various  Churches.  But  the 
antidote  to  this  was  already  working  in  the  evan- 
gelical  revival  connected  on  the  Continent  with 
the  names  of  Francke  and  Zinzendorf,  and  in 
England  with  those  of  John  Wesley  (1703-91) 
and  George  Whitefield  (1714-70).  The  inevitable 
residt  in  the  revival  of  zeal  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  outside  world  became  manifest  towards  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  two  great  leaders  and 
their  immediate  followers  were  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but,  owing  to  the  deadness  of 
her  leaders  and  people,  the  movement,  while  power- 
fully influencing  the  Church,  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  strongest  of  the  Protestant  bodies,  the 
Methodists  of  England  and  America.  But  it  was 
to  another  dissenting  liody  that  the  missionary  call 
lirst  came  effectively.  The  great  pioneer  William 
Carey  and  his  fellows  founded  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1792.  In  1795  followed  the  second 
society,  at  first  called  simply  the  Missionary 
Society.  It  was  founded  by  Church  of  England, 
Independent,  and  Presbyterian  ministers.  In  1796 
two  Scottish  associations  were  established,  known 
as  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Societies.  In  1799 
Evangelical  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
decided  to  establish  the  Church  Missionary'  Society, 
and  the  undenominational  society  already  men- 
tioned became  known  as  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Though  others  are  not  excluded,  it  has 
since  then  practically  remained  the  organ  of  the 
English  Congregationalists.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  set  on  foot  in  1804  by 
the  joint  action  of  churchmen  and  dissenters.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  had  already  been  carrying 
on  missionary  work  in  East  and  West  since  1786 
vmder  the  personal  guidance  of  Thomas  Coke,  but 
after  his  death  in  1814  they  established  their  own 
society.  The  societies  named,  together  with  the 
revived  operations  of  the  S.P.G.,  represent  the 
formative  beginnings  of  Protestant  missionary 
work  in  Great  Britain.  The  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  formed 
mainly  by  Congregationalists  in  1810,  and  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (1814)  were 
tlie  earliest  societies  in  America.  Before  sketching 
tlie  development  of  these  and  indicating  the  minor 
societies,  it  is  desirable  to  mention  two  outside 
movements  which  greatly  influenced  the  history  of 
missions  in  Africa  and  the  East. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  African  slave-trade 
during  the  hundred  years  preceding  1786  conveyed 
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no  fewer  than  2,000,00U  Negroes  into  British 
colonics,  cliieUy  tlie  W.  Indies  and  British  N. 
America  ;  but  even  in  England  Negroes  were  sold 
and  bought  till  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  MansUeld  in  1772  :  '  As  soon  as  any 
slave  sets  liis  foot  on  English  ground,  he  becomes 
free.'  This  formed  tlie  starting-point  for  the 
campaign  against  the  slave-trade  in  the  entire 
British  possessions,  carried  on  within  and  without 
Parliament  by  William  WUberforce  from  1789  till 
its  victorious  climax  amid  the  throes  of  the  Penin- 
sular AVar  in  lbl07.  Tlie  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  did  not  as  yet  do  away  with  slavery  in 
British  possessions  outside  the  United  Kingclom, 
nor  with  the  slave-trade  carried  on  by  foreign 
nations.  But  it  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
missionary  work  among  Negroes,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  at  Sierra  Leone  for  the  reception 
of  liberated  slaves,  of  whom  many  thousands  were 
settled  there  under  the  care  of  C.SLS.  missionaries, 
the  same  thing  being  done  later  on  the  E.  African 
coast  near  Mombasa.  Meanwhile,  the  agitation 
against  slavery  in  the  British  dominions  was 
continued  by  Wilberforce  and  his  successors  till 
it  was  crowned  with  success  in  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1833,  which  liberated  1,000,000  slaves  in  the 
W.  Indies  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  £20,000,000  paid 
to  the  owners  as  compensation.  Slavery  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  trade  that  fed  it,  continued 
tUl  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  1863.  Since  then 
■what  remained  of  slavery  under  Christian  rule  has 
been  abolished,  and  slavery  In  Muslim  and  pagan 
lands  has  been  greatly  limited.  As  a  result  of 
the  shifting  of  populations,  there  are  now  some 
12,000,000  Christianized  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  and  W.  Indies,  apart  from  those  who  have 
been  brought  in  through  missionary  eft'ort  in  Africa. 

In  the  East  the  greatest  of  all  colonial  empires 
was  built  up  by  English  merchant  adventurers. 
The  East  India  Company  dates  its  charter  from 
the  year  1600,  but  for  150  years  little  was  done  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  its  European  servants,  and 
nothing  for  the  evangelization  of  the  natives  of  the 
land.  After  the  battle  of  Plassey  in  1757  things 
improved  somewhat  among  Europeans,  but,  when 
Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Wilberforce,  in  1793 
was  ready  to  aflbrd  facilities  for  missionary  work 
in  India,  the  opposition  of  the  E.I.C.  threw  out  the 
clauses,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  Christian 
missionaries  were  rigorously  excluded  from  its 
territories.  At  length  in  1813,  when  the  E.I.C. 
charter  was  once  more  revised,  not  only  was  the 
entry  of  missionaries  conceded,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  was  provided  for  Europeans,  the 
representatives  of  which  have  done  not  a  little  to 
forward  the  cause  of  missions. 

i.  Britain. — The  later  development  of  British 
societies,  especially  Anglican,  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  several  religions  movements.  The 
Irish  Revival  of  1859  affected  England  in  1860  and 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  formation  of  undenomina- 
tional societies,  such  as  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
In  1875  D  wight  L.  Moody's  first  revival  in  London 
and  the  first  Keswick  Convention  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  which  resulted  In  an 
immense  growth  of  missionary  zeal,  both  in  ofler- 
ings  and  in  service  on  the  part  of  university  men, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  C.M.S.  The 
Tractarian  Movement  had  influenced  one  side  of 
the  Church  of  England  for  a  generation  before  it 
began  to  appear  extensively  on  the  mission-field 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

(a)  Angliran. — The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  1817  was  supporting  a  few  clergy 
and  schoolmasters  in  the  N.  American  colonies  and 
elsewhere.  From  that  time  it  began  its  missions 
to  non-Christians  (1823)  by  sending  men  to  Bengal 
and  to  S.  India,  where  Robert  Caldwell  was  dis- 


tinguished as  linguist  and  bishop.  It  has  carried 
on  all  its  missions  under  the  direct  superintendence 
of  the  diocesan  bishops  in  the  mission-field,  and  it 
has  included  in  its  activities  the  provision  of 
ministration  to  white  men  in  the  colonies  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  work  among  non- 
Christians  has  steadily  increased  and  now  absorbs 
£165,000  out  of  an  income  of  £250,000.  In 
India  it  has  occupied  Calcutta,  Lucknow,  Delhi, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Assam,  and  Burma.  In  1821  it 
advanced  to  S.  Africa,  in  1848  to  Borneo,  in  1862  to 
the  Pacific,  in  1863  to  N.  China,  in  1873  to  Japan, 
in  1889  to  Korea,  in  1892  to  Manclmria,  and  in 
1903  to  Siam.  By  constitution  the  S.P.G.  is  as 
broad  as  the  Church  of  England,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  represented  mainly  the  High  Church 
side.  It  has  ileveloped  in  varying  decrees  the 
community  type  of  missions.  The  Oxford  Mission 
to  Calcutta  (1881)  is  now  independent  ;  the  Cam- 
bridge Mission  to  Delhi  and  the  Cawnpore  Christ 
Church  Brotherhood  are  still  connected  with  the 
S.P.G.  Its  most  flourishing  missions  are  those  to 
the  Tamils  of  Tinncvelly  and  to  the  Kols  of  Chota 
Nagpur,  both  in  India. 
The  principal  other  societies  of  this  type  are  : 

(1)  the  Melanesian  Mission,  founded  in  1846  by 
George  A.  Selwyn,  afterwards  bishop  of  lyichlield, 
and  carried  on  by  the  martyr  John  C.  I'atteson  ; 

(2)  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  a 
response  made  in  1859  to  the  call  of  David  Living- 
stone, who  appealed  to  the  youth  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  carry  on  his  work.  Bishop  Edward 
Steere  was  its  most  distinguished  scholar  and 
statesman. 

The  earliest  missionaries  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  like  those  of  the  S.P.G.  and  S.P.C.K., 
were  Germans,  and  the  Basel  Missionary  Institu- 
tion, established  in  1815,  supplied  no  fewer  than  88 
C.M.S.  missionaries,  including  the  Arabic  scholar 
and  writer,  K.  G.  Pfander,  and  the  E.  African 
explorers,  J.  Rebmann  and  L.  Krapf.  Its  first 
mission  was  Ln  W.  Africa  (1804).  India  was 
entered  in  1813,  when  'Abd-al-Masih,  the  disciple 
of  Henry  Martyn,  opened  work  at  Agra.  In  1814 
Madras  and  New  Zealand  were  occupied  ;  Travan- 
core  in  1816;  Ceylon  in  1818;  N.W.  Canada  in 
1822 ;  in  1820  C.  T.  E.  Rhenius  began  work  in  Tinne- 
velly.  In  1837  L.  Krapf  first  went  to  E.  Africa, 
and  in  1841  H.  W.  Fox  and  L.  L.  Noble  began  the 
Telugu  Mission  in  S.  India.  In  1847  China  waa 
entered  by  W.  A.  Russell  and  R.  H.  Cobbold.  In 
1850  the  Sindh  Mission  was  begun,  and  in  1852  the 
Panjab  Mission  was  started  at  Amritsar.  The 
N.W.  Frontier  was  first  touched  at  Peshawar  in 
1854,  British  Columbia  in  1856,  and  Kashmir  in 
1864.  Uganda  was  opened  up  in  1876,  Persia  and 
Japan  in  1869,  Egypt  (the  revival  of  a  previous 
mission)  in  1882. 

The  C.M.S.  represents  the  Evangelical  school  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  touch  with  the  more 
pronounced  Anglicanism  on  the  one  side  and  with 
nonconformist  and  interdenominational  effort  on 
the  other.  Its  missionaries,  after  the  lirst  supply 
of  German  recruits,  were  drawn  largely  from  its 
college  at  Islington,  but  of  late  years  they  have 
been  furnished  in  increasing  numuers  by  the  uni- 
versities. It  is  the  largest  of  the  Protestant 
missionary  societies,  with  a  mis.sionary  roll  of  1340, 
an  annual  income  of  £400,000,  and  450,000  adherents 
in  the  mission-field. 

The  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary 
Society,  founded  in  1880,  works  side  by  side  with 
the  C.M.S.  in  India  and  China.  In  1913-14  it  had 
224  women  missionaries,  27,2.39  pupils  in  zenanas 
and  schools,  and  an  income  of  £60,000.  The  South 
American  Missionary  Society  (1851)  carries  on  the 
Patagonian  work  begun  by  Allen  Gardiner,  and 
also  works  in  Paraguay  and  S.  ChUe. 
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Most  of  these  societies  liave  associations  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  the  contributions  and 
missionaries  from  those  countries  are  not  separ- 
ately given. 

(6)  Eiifjlish  Free  Churches.  —  Only  the  chief 
societies  can  be  dealt  with  here.  The  earliest  is  the 
Lwndon  Missionary  Society  (1795).  The  discoveries 
of  Captain  John  Cook  moved  the  founders  to  send 
their  first  mission  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where 
John  WUlianis,  after  years  of  work,  was  martyred 
on  the  island  of  Erroraanga  (1839).  In  1798  S. 
Africa  was  occupied,  and  the  labours  of  Robert 
Mofiat,  followed  by  those  of  his  yet  more  distin- 
guished son-in-law,  David  Livingstone,  became 
classical.  The  most  remarkable  of  L.  M.  S.  missions 
was  that  in  Madagascar,  founded  in  1820,  and 
resumed,  after  long  expulsion  of  the  missionaries, 
with  extraordinary  fruitfulness.  In  N.  and  S. 
India  L.M.S.  work  has  been  going  on  since  1804, 
extending  to  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces,  Madras, 
and  Travancore.  Robert  Morrison  of  this  society 
was  the  first  missionary  to  enter  China  (1807),  and 
missions  are  now  planted  in  S.,  C,  and  N.  China. 
C.  Africa  was  taken  up  as  a  memorial  to  Living- 
stone in  1877.  In  1913-14  this  mission  had  294 
missionaries,  an  income  of  £214,000,  and  316,000 
adherents. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1792 
on  the  impulse  of  William  Carey,  cobbler,  preacher, 
missionary,  and  linguist,  sent  him  out  as  its  first 
messenger.  Moved  by  the  nan'ative  of  Cook's 
voyages  in  the  South  Seas,  his  first  desire  was  to 
go  there,  but  his  destination  was  changed  to  India, 
and,  being  debarred  by  the  E.I.C.'s  regulations 
from  settling  in  British  territory,  he  started  the 
first  mission  in  Bengal  at  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Serampore.  This  became  the  centre  of  a  unique 
literary  and  linguistic  work,  carried  on  by  Carey 
with  the  help  of  his  colleagues,  Joshua  Marshman 
and  William  Ward.  From  Bengal  the  English 
Baptists  extended  their  work  eastwards  to  Assam, 
north-westwards  to  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Simla,  and 
southwards  to  Orissa ;  also  to  Ceylon,  where  a 
considerable  work  is  done,  to  three  provinces  of 
China,  and  in  Africa  to  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Congo ;  they  also  did  work  in  Kamerun,  which 
was  eventually  made  over  to  German  missionaries 
when  their  government  occupied  the  country.  In 
1913-14  they  had  463  missionaries,  an  income  of 
£99,000,  and  25,170  Chmch  members. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  had  already  begun 
work  in  the  British  W.  Indies  under  Thomas  Coke 
in  1786,  and  in  W.  Africa  from  1811.  After 
his  death  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  was  founded  as  a  separate  organization, 
and  the  work  advanced  in  1814  to  Ceylon,  in  1815 
to  S.  Africa,  in  1817  to  India,  in  1822  to  Australasia, 
and  in  1851  to  China.  In  the  last  region,  and  in 
S.  Africa  and  the  W.  Indies,  many  of  the  churches 
are  no  longer  under  the  management  of  the  society. 
Like  the  Baptists  in  the  north  of  India,  the 
Wesleyans  in  the  south  have  done  much  for  the 
cause  of  vernacular  literature.  In  1913-14  their 
missionaries  numbered  392,  their  income  was 
£130,000,  and  their  adherents  307,000. 

Of  .societies  connected  with  the  minor  sects  of 
Methodism  it  must  suffice  to  mention  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  (1824),  working  in  China;  the 
United  Methodists  (1837),  in  China,  E.  and  W. 
Africa,  and  Jamaica :  and  the  Primitive  Methodists 
(1869),  in  Africa.  The  Methodist  missions  gener- 
ally are  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  organiza- 
tions. The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  (1840) 
are,  properly  speaking,  Presbyterian.  They  have 
an  exceptionally  successful  work  among  the  Khasis 
of  the  Assam  hills. 

For  convenience  we  may  add  here  the  Friends^ 
Foreign  Mission   Association   (1865),   working  in 


Madagascar,  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Syria. 
Like  the  Moravians,  though  very  much  later  in 
time,  the  Friends  prosecute  their  missionary  opera- 
tions to  an  extent  that  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  smallness  of  their  community,  reckoned,  as  it 
is,  at  some  30,000  members. 

(c)  Presbyterian.  —  The  Presbyterian  societies, 
like  the  Methodist,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Church  organization. 

Scottish  Churches.  —  The  Glasgoiv  and  Scottish 
Missionary  Societies,  founded  in  1796,  carried  on 
tlieir  work  in  the  face  of  considerable  indifference 
and  even  opposition.  In  1824,  at  the  instance  of 
John  Inglia,  the  General  Assembly  undertook  a 
mission  to  India,  and  the  sending  out  in  1829  of 
Alexander  Dull',  followed  by  Murray  Mitchell  and 
John  Wilson,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  liistory  of 
educational  missions  in  India,  which  these  men 
opened  up  with  marvellous  ability  and  zeal.  The 
work  at  Lovedale  in  KaSTaria(1841)  became  famous 
among  industrial  missions.  At  the  Disruption  in 
1843  the  missionaries  in  India  and  KaiTraria  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  F'ree  Church,  and  this  new 
body  soon  greatly  increased  its  operations,  adding 
Natal,  Nyasaland,  the  New  Hebrides,  Syria,  and 
S.  Arabia.  Since  the  union  of  the  Free  Church 
with  the  LTnited  Presbyterians  the  United  Free 
Church  field  has  included  operations  in  W.  Africa, 
the  W.  Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  The  work  of 
the  Established  Church  was  also  re^'ived  and  ex- 
tended in  India,  C.  Africa,  and  China. 

The  English  Presbyterian  Church  (1847)  is  work- 
ing in  China,  Formosa,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  India;  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  (1840) 
in  Manchuria  and  India. 

All  these  societies  have  their  organizations  for 
women's  missionary  work,  in  some  cases  distinct 
from  the  main  body,  but  mostly  as  a  department 
of  it.  Generally  speaking,  the  women's  societies 
or  auxiliaries  are  later  developments,  for  it  was 
hardly  practicable  to  send  out  unmarried  women 
as  missionaries  till  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  before  this,  work  among  women  was 
carried  on  by  the  wives  of  missionaries,  to  whom 
some  of  the  most  important  organizations  owe 
tlieir  foundation  and  development.  In  the  figures 
given  the  women's  work  is  included  in  that  of  the 
main  society. 

(d)  Undenominational. — Among  undenomina- 
tional societies  we  notice  the  two  most  prominent. 
The  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction 
Society  was  founded  in  1852  for  the  educational 
liurposes  indicated  in  its  name.  In  1880  the 
majority  of  the  Church  of  England  members 
seceded,  and  started  the  Church  of  England  Zenana 
Missionary  Society.  Under  the  new  name  of  the 
Zenana,  Bible,  and  Medical  Mission  the  original 
body  has  continued  to  co-operate  with  Church  of 
England  and  Presbyterian  missions  in  India,  and 
has  developed  medical  work.  The  China  Inland 
Mission  was  founded  in  1865  by  J.  Hudson  Taylor, 
who  had  already  worked  in  China  as  an  evangelist 
from  1853.  Vocation  and  spiritual  preparation  are 
insisted  on,  but  not  high  educational  attainments  ; 
careful  training,  however,  is  given  in  language- 
schools  on  the  field.  No  direct  appeals  for  funds 
are  made  at  the  home  base,  and  no  fixed  salary  is 
guaranteed  to  the  missionary.  The  plan  of  advance 
has  been  to  '  occupy '  province  after  province  by 
stationing  missionaries  in  the  inland  provincial 
capitals,  instead  of  remaining  in  or  near  the  treaty 
ports  on  the  coast.  The  sending  out  of  seven 
Cambridge  athletes  in  1885  created  great  en- 
thusiasm. The  work  of  the  C.I.M.  has  spread 
rapidly  and  given  an  impetus  to  advance  by  other 
societies  into  Inland  China.  In  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion of  1900  the  martyr  roll  of  missionaries  of 
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Salvation  A  rmrj  has  been  doing  missionary  work, 
principally  in  India,  since  1883;  its  operations 
have  been  mostly  of  a  social  kind,  svicli  as  indus- 
trial undertakings  and  reclamation  of  certain 
criminal  tribes.  '1  he  North  Africa  General  Mission 
works  mainly  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  ;  the  Egypt 
General  Mission  as  indicated  by  its  name ;  tlie 
Regions  licyund  and  the  Sudan  Vnitecl  3Iissions  in 
W.  and  C.  Africa. 

(e)  Mi-ssionari/  publishing  societies. — In  all  Prot- 
estant missionary  work  the  rule  has  been  to  give 
converts  and  others  access  to  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures as  soon  as  jjossible.  Occasionally  this  may 
have  resulted  in  premature  productions  which  have 
afterwards  been  the  cause  of  misunderstanding  or 
hindrance,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  non- 
Christian  world  has  been  one  of  tlie  most  signal 
and  fruitful  achievements  of  modern  missions. 
The  Bible,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  is  now  printed 
in  about  500  languages  and  dialects.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  work  has  been  and  is  being  done  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1804),  wliicli 
has  is.sued  487  of  these  versions  up  to  1914.  The 
number  of  these  is  being  increased  year  by  year, 
and  the  work  of  revision  of  older  versions  in  the 
light  of  the  best  scholarship  is  constantly  proceed- 
ing. Many  scores  of  these  languages  possessed 
neither  book  nor  script  before  they  were  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  missionaries,  who  soon  followed 
up  the  spelling-book  and  the  school-reader  with 
the  Gospels,  and  gradually  added  the  whole  NT 
and  in  many  cases  the  OT  also.  The  B.  and  F.B.S. 
circulated,  in  1914,  10,162,413  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  received  a  charitable  income  (exclusive 
of  sales)  of  £90,000.  The  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland  and  the  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  in  the 
same  year  circulated  respectively  2,762,616  and 
154,952  copies  in  13  and  2  languages  (besides  those 
dealt  with  by  the  larger  society). 

For  tlie  production  of  Christian  literature  of  a 
more  general  kind  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
if  Christian  Knowledge,  already  noticed,  is  the 
oldest  society.  It  heljjs  Church  of  England  missions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  principally  with  books  of 
devotion  and  theology,  but  also  with  works  of  a 
more  general  nature.  It  has  published  in  99  lan- 
guages. The  Religious  Tract  Society  (1799),  mth 
an  income  (apart  from  sales)  of  £17,196,  does  a 
.similar  work  on  an  interdenominational  basis,  and 
it  has  been  the  means  of  founding  several  daughter 
societies  in  India  and  China.  It  publishes  in  200 
languages.  The  Christian  Literature  Society  for 
India  was  founded  in  1838  as  a  Christian  reply  to 
the  mutiny.  Under  John  Murdoch  (1859-1904)  it 
developed  a  wide-spread  activity  in  production, 
both  of  educational  works  and  of  religious  and 
general  literature.  A  similar  Christian  Literature 
Society  for  China  has  done  much  in  producing 
high-class  literature  under  the  leadership  of 
Timothy  Kichards  and  others.  The  Nile  Mission 
Press  at  Cairo  (1902)  produces  Arabic  literature 
for  missions  to  Rluslims  in  the  Near  East.  But 
the  mission  presses  at  work  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  run  into  many  hundreds. 

ii.  America.' — The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  founded  in  1810, 
sent  out  its  first  missionaries  to  India  in  1812  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  E.I.C.,  they 
did  not  secure  a  footing  in  W.  India  till  1814,  an<i 
in  the  same  year  they  entered  Ceylon.  The  other 
principal  steps  forward  were  to  Oceania  (1819), 
W.  Africa  (1830),  S.E.  Africa  (1835),  China  (1847), 
and  Japan  (1869).     Since  the  separation  from  this 
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Board  of  tlie  Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Presby- 
terian missions  the  A.B.C.F.M.  represents  the 
Congregationalists  of  the  U.S.A.  Income, 
£200,978  ;  missionaries,  615  ;  adherents,  193,742. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  came 
into  existence  in  1814,  when  Adoniram  Judson 
entered  Burma.  In  1827  he  began  a  remarkably 
successful  work  among  the  Karen  triljc,  which  has 
come  over  in  masses  to  Christianity.  Another 
Indian  mission  of  the  A.B.M.U.  in  the  Telugu 
country  (from  1840)  has  been  the  sjihere  of  a  large 
movement.  The  Union  entered  China  in  1843,  the 
Congo  Territory  in  1866,  and  Japan  in  1872.  The 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  an  off-shoot  from  the 
main  body,  carries  on  missions  In  China,  W.  Africa, 
and  Japan.  Income,  £222,885  ;  missionaries,  701  ; 
adherents,  505,600. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  represents  the 
Wesleyan  movement  in  the  U.S.A.  The  larger, 
or  Northern,  biancli  carries  on  its  missions  to  non- 
Chrlstlans  in  S.  India  (1833),  China(1847),  N.  India 
(1856),  Japan  (1872),  Korea  (1885),  and  Malaya 
(1889).  The  Southern  branch  began  missionary 
work  in  1846,  and  carries  it  on  in  India,  China,  and 
.lapan.  The  foreign  work  of  this  denomination  has 
spread  rapidly  and  widely.  Income,  £296,506 ; 
missionaries,  1396  ;  adherents,  687,368. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  i?i  the  U.S.A.  is  also  a 
leading  missionary  force.  It  separated  its  work 
from  that  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  in  1837,  and  has  mis- 
sions in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Siam,  W.  Africa, 
China,  and  Japan.  Its  educational  work  in  India 
especially  is  of  a  high  order.  The  Presbjterians 
of  the  Southern  States  (Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.  ;  1861)  work  in  China,  Japan,  Congo 
Territory,  and  Korea.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  (1859)  maintains  a  vigorous  work  in  China, 
India,  and  Egypt  (the  last  named  chiefly  among 
Copts) ;  in  their  Panjab  Mission  accessions  have 
been  very  large.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
(1832)  works  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  have 
missions  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Turkey. 
The  first  of  these  denominations  in  1914  had  an 
income  of  £561,142,  1537  missionaries,  and  370,238 
adherents. 

The  Lutheran  Churches  of  the  U.S.A.,  number- 
ing over  2,000,000  commimicants  (and,  say, 
10,000,000  adherents),  are  divided  into  six  chief 
sects,  whose  first  mission  was  undertaken  in  1841. 
They  work  mainly  in  India,  where  their  most  Im- 
portant mission  is  in  the  Telugu  country.  Income, 
£68,907  ;  missionaries,  81  ;  adherents,  70,426. 

The  total  figures  for  Protestant  Missions  in 
N.  America  amount  to  6627  missionaries  and 
1,396,631  adherents.' 

Canada  has  eight  leading  Protestant  missionary 
societies.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Baptist, 
the  Methodist,  the  Presbyterian,  and  t\ie  Anglican. 

In  addition  to  the  Boards  connected  with  the 
various  Churches,  one  organization,  connected  with 
no  Church  in  particular,  has  powerfully  influenced 
the  missionary  life  of  all,  not  only  in  America,  but 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  going  out  of  the  '  Cambridge  Seven  ' 
to  China  in  1884  excited  great  interest  among  the 
students  of  America  as  well  as  among  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  at  a  conference  of  students 
summoned  in  1886  by  Moody  at  Mount  Hermon, 
Mass.,  tlie  Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union 
was  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  declaration  by  each 
member  of  his  or  her  intention  to  become  a  foreign 
mi.ssioii.ary.  The  same  movement  continued  in  a 
less  organized  form  in  Britain  till  it  was  formally 
established  there  also,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1892.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  aiiiicil  for  missionary 
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service  coulil  not  be  effective  without  a  strength- 
ening of  the  general  Cliristian  life  of  the  .student 
world  at  lari^e,  and  in  1803  the  Student  Christicm 
Morement  fur  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
started.  Tliis  ha.s  now  a  membership  of  over  9000 
students,  including;  those  in  theological  colleges, 
and  it  is  afliliated  to  the  World's  Student  Christian 
Federation,  with  a  membership  of  over  180,000 
students  in  some  40  countries.  The  S.  V.M.U.  has 
become  a  department  of  the  more  general  work. 
Since  1S96  it  has  systematized  the  study  of  mis- 
sions among  its  members  and  outside  by  the  for- 
mation of  study  circles  and  the  provision  of  suit- 
able textbooks  for  them.  The  Liverpool  Confer- 
ence of  1912  co-ordimited  the  foreign  missionary 
and  home  social  problems  of  the  movement  more 
closely  than  before,  and  the  S.  C.  M.  works  at  the 
solution  of  both  as  inseparable  the  one  from  the 
other.  From  the  British  branch  of  the  S.  V.M.U. 
over  2000  students  have  left  in  thirteen  years  for 
the  mission-field ;  700  are  still  in  college,  and  600 
are  undergoing  post-collegiate  training  for  mis- 
sionary work.  The  Union  sends  out  no  mission- 
aries itself,  but  only  through  the  societies. 

iii.  GeeM-\NY.— In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
cent,  the  Danish-Halle  Mission  died  out,  its  mis- 
sionaries beuig  taken  over  by  other  societies. 
The  Moravians  quietly  continued  their  work  and 
celebrated  tlieir  first  centenary  in  1832  with  much 
cause  for  rejoicing  ;  tlieir  influence  was  felt,  too,  in 
new  undertakings  elsewhere.  During  their  second 
century  the  work  lias  increased  till  it  embraces  21 
mission- fields,  mostly  in  America,  but  also  in 
Africa,  Australia,  and  India.  The  income  from 
home  contributions  is  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  expenditure,  the  balance  being  met  from 
free-will  otterlngs  in  the  mission-field,  government 
grants,  and  trade  profits.  The  fields  of  work  are 
largely  the  most  remote  and  inhospitable  lands, 
such  as  Greenland,  Labrador,  Alaska,  the  Mos- 
quito Coast,  N.  Australia,  and  Lesser  Tibet. 

Other  German  Protestant  missionary  eftbrts 
began  with  the  training  of  missionaries  for  societies 
outside'of  Germany.  Johann  Jaenicke  from  1800 
to  1827  carried  on  a  missionary  seminar.v  in  Berlin 
whose  alumni  were  sent  oirt  from  Holland  and 
England.  They  included  pioneers  in  Tinnevelly 
(C.  T.  E.  lUienius)  and  China  (C.  Guetzlaff).  In  S. 
Germany  Christian  life  was  strongest  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  and  German  Switzerland,  and  liere 
missionary  interest  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Basel  Missionary  Institute  in  1815,  from  wliich 
88  candidates  were  passed  on  to  the  C.M.S.,  many 
of  whose  early  missions  were  founded  or  conducted 
by  them.  In  1822  the  Basel  Evangelical  Mission- 
ary Society  was  founded,  largely  through  the 
eilbrts  of  Christian  Gottlieb  Barth.  Their  first 
permanent  mission  was  started  on  the  Gold  Coast 
in  1828.  In  1843  work  was  begun  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  India,  in  1846  in  China  (Kwantung),  and 
in  1886  Kameruu,  becoming  a  German  colony,  was 
taken  over  from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
The  Industrial  Association  connected  with  the 
Basel  Mission  has  taken  a  lead  in  industrial  work 
in  S.  India,  where  it  carries  on  wea\'ing,  tile- 
making,  etc.,  at  Mangalur  and  other  centres. 

The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  sent  out  its  first 
missionaries  to  Africa  in  1834,  and  in  1872  it  took 
over  work  in  S.  China,  and  in  1891  in  E.  Africa. 
The  valley  of  the  Wupper  in  Rhenish  Prussia  was 
a  strong  centre  of  active  Christian  life,  and  here, 
after  much  preliminary  work,  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  founded  in  1828.  This,  too, 
began  work  first  in  S.  Africa,  extending  in  1834 
to  IJorneo,  in  1862  to  Sumatra,  in  1865  to  Nias,  in 
1846  to  China,  and  in  1887  to  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland. 
The  missions  in  S.  Africa  have  attained  a  large 
measure  of  self-support,   and  in  Siunatra  many 


]Muliammadans  liave  been  brought  in,  together  with 
masses  of  pagan.--. 

The  year  1836  saw  the  foundation  of  three  Ger- 
man societies.  The  Bremen  .Missionary  Society  has 
had  a  chequered  career,  its  principal  mission  being 
in  W.  Africa,  where  the  deadly  climate  has  carried 
ofi'  many  missionaries.  The  Leipzig  Missionary 
Society  was  first  established  in  Dresden,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Leipzig  by  its  director,  K.  Graul,  in  1848. 
It  makes  more  use  of  university  graduates  as  mis- 
sionaries tlian  do  the  other  German  missions,  which 
generally  employ  seminarists.  It  also  more  than 
others  represents  the  pronounced  Lutheran  ele- 
ment. The  Leipzi"  M.S.  in  1840  took  over  what 
remained  of  the  oKl  Danish-Halle  Mission,  and  in 
1892  it  opened  work  in  German  E.  Africa.  The 
Gossner  missionary  Society  was  founded  by  a  Ber- 
lin pastor  of  that  name.  He  began  on  his  own 
responsibility  to  train  missionaries  in  Scripture  and 
the  devotional  life,  and  within  22  years  he  had 
sent  out  178  to  Australia,  British  and  Dutch  India, 
N.  America,  and  W.  Africa.  Not  a  few  of  them 
proved  able  and  successful  evangelists.  After 
Gossner's  deatli  in  1858  many  of  them  joined  other 
societies,  but  the  work  among  the  Kols  of  Chota 
Nagpur,  which  had  been  specially  fruitful,  was 
put  under  a  board,  since  then  kuon-n  as  the  Goss- 
ner M.S.  Notwithstanding  the  secession  of  several 
missionaries  with  tlieir  flocks  to  the  S.P.G.  in  1868, 
the  Gossner  Mission  (113,000  adherents)  represents 
the  largest  group  of  Christians  in  the  Province  of 
Bengal. 

Another  mission  which  belongs  to  the  extreme 
Lutheran  section  of  German  Protestantism,  and 
which  also  owes  its  origin  to  the  enterprise  of 
a  single  man,  is  the  Hermannsburg  Missionary 
Society,  begun  by  Ludwig  Harms  in  1849.  After 
parting  with  certain  fields  to  others,  this  mission 
has  work  now  in  S.  Africa  and  India. 

Besides  the  eight  societies  mentioned  above, 
the  following  have  been  founded  later  :  Schleswig 
Holstein  (1877),  Neukirehen  (1882),  General  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  (1884),  Berlin  Missionary  Society 
for  E.  Africa  (1886),  together  with  a  number  of 
minor  bodies,  including  several  small  societies  for 
women's  work.  The  G.E.P.  Society  is  the  only 
body  representing  a  modernist  standpoint  approxi- 
mating to  Unitarianism.  It  has  a  few  missionaries 
in  Japan. 

iv.  Holland. — Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  State 
propagation  of  the  faith  in  former  years,  indepen- 
dent missionary  societies  have  not  multiplied  here 
so  rapidly  as  elsewhere.  The  Dutch  Missionary 
Society,  founded  in  1797,  has  worked  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  the  results  of  its  work  have 
largely — especially  in  Minahassa  in  Celebes — been 
taken  over  by  the  Established  Churcli,  which 
maintains  36  pastors  and  26  assistants,  who 
minister  both  to  converts  and  to  colonists.  A 
number  of  minor  societies  have  been  formed  from 
time  to  time.  The  Dutch  missions  have  had 
considerable  success  among  the  Muslims  of  their 
colonies. 

V.  France.— In  France  the  cause  of  Protestant 
missions  is  represented  by  the  Sociiti  des  Missions 
EvangHiqttes,  founded  in  Paris  in  1824.  Its  chief 
mission  is  the  very  successful  one  among  the 
Basutos  in  S.  Africa  with  which  the  name  of 
Franfois  Coillard  is  connected.  It  has  also  taken 
over  work  from  English  and  American  societies  in 
territories  such  as  Madagascar,  Gabun,  and  the 
Society  Islands,  which  had  come  under  French 
domination.  In  French  Switzerland  the  Mission 
Romande  was  founded  in  1879 ;  it  works  in  N. 
Transvaal  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

vi.  Scandinavia.— In  Scandinavia  the  Danish 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1862,  and  works 
in  S.  India  and  China.    The  Norwegian  Missionary 
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Societi/  (1842)  lias  missions  amonp  the  Zulus  and  in 
Madagascar.  There  are  minor  missions  oonnec'ted 
with  the  China  Inland,  the  Alliance,  and  other 
societ  ies.  Sweden  also  has  had  its  own  Sucdish  Mis- 
sionari/  Society  since  1835,  working  in  S.  India  and 
S.  Africa,  and  a  Stceilish  Missioiutry  Union,  since 
187S,  Willi  missionaries  in  Algeria,  the  Congo,  Ural, 
Persia,  China,  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  besides 
minor  associations.  Finland  has  a  Lutheran  Mis- 
nonaru  Society  with  work  in  S.  Africa  and  Free 
Churcn  missions  in  China  and  India. 

vii.  British  colonies.  —  The  British  colonial 
Churches  of  various  denominations  maintain  a 
considerable  and  iiicrea.sing  amount  of  missionary 
work.  This  is  done  partly  through  societies  locally 
formed,  partly  by  assisting  the  older  societies  i!i 
home  lands.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in 
addition  to  work  among  their  own  aborigines,  send 
men  and  women  principally  to  Asiatic  countries, 
the  S.  African  churches  to  the  pagans  of  their 
own  territories,  the  now  independent  W.  Indian 
Churches  to  their  own  neighbours  and  to  their 
race-fellows  in  Africa.  In  India  and  China,  though 
very  few  churches  are  as  yet  self-supporting,  various 
indigenous  missionary  societies  have  been  formed, 
such  as  the  Ti,inevelly  Missionary  Society  and  the 
National  Missionary  Society,  for  work  in  various 
parts  of  India.  These  two  had  2416  adlierents,  5 
missionaries,  and  an  income  of  about  £4000  in 
1912. 

2.  Preparation  of  missionaries. — In  the  begin- 
nings of  societies  the  lirst  step  taken  was  fre- 
quently the  establishment  of  a  missionary  seminary. 
As  a  rule,  the  candidates  required  some  school 
training  before  entering  on  their  theological  course. 
The  fact  that  many  of  them  had  been  engaged  in 
trades  or  handicrafts  rendered  them  all  the  better 
suited  to  the  pioneer  work  which  largely  fell  to 
their  lot,  but  not  a  few  distinguished  scholars 
developed  among  them.  The  Free  Churches  in 
England  and  America  have  drawn  their  mission- 
aries mainly  from  the  theological  colleges  of  their 
denominations,  but  the  Scottish  Churclies  have 
usually  sent  out  graduates  of  the  imiversities.  In 
the  Anglican  Church,  missionary  seminaries  have 
a  more  important  position,  the  most  jironunent 
being  the  C.M.S.  College  at  Islington  (797  mission- 
aries up  to  1913,  of  whom  13  are  bishops)  and  St. 
Augustine's  College  at  Canterbury  (307  and  5  re- 
spectively). On  the  Continent  the  great  majority 
of  missionaries  are  seminarists,  but  their  training 
is  generally  most  thorough,  and  they  seem  to  have 
produced  as  many  scholars  in  proportion  as  the 
university-trained  men.  In  American  missions  it 
is  ditlicult  to  distinguish  accurately  between  uni- 
versity and  non-university  men.  In  any  case,  both 
there  and  in  Europe  the  S.V.M.U.  lias  greatly 
tended  to  bring  men  and  women  of  good  university 
attainments  into  the  missionary  ranks — a  tendency 
emphasized  by  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  of 
higher  education  in  the  mission-lield. 

Till  recently  good  theological  training  with  a 
university  degree  was  considered  the  Tie  phcs  ultra 
of  missionary  preparation  from  the  intellectual 
side.  But  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
conviction  has  been  gaining  ground  that  the  task 
of  the  missionary  demands,  besides  these,  a  tech- 
nical training  proper  to  it.  This  opinion  was  voiced 
by  Commission  VI.  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference, 
which  recommended  the  estnblis!iii\ent  of  Boards 
of  Study  for  the  special  preparation  of  iiiissinnaries 
both  in  Britain  and  in  America.  This  was  carried 
into  ell'ect.  The  American  Board  of  Missionary 
Studies  is  working  on  a  somewhat  wider  basis, 
taking  in  theological  subjects  as  well  as  others, 
whereiis  the  British  Board  of  Study,  by  mutual 
agreement,  as  an  interdenominational  body,  deals 
only  with  general  subjects  (history  and  methods  of 


missions,  phonetics,  linguistics,  comparative  and 
special  study  of  religions,  ethnography,  anthropol- 
ogy, sociology,  hygiene,  business  methods,  educa- 
tional nietlious).  Some  colleges  already  give  them- 
selves more  or  less  to  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  : 
in  America  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Missions  Department  of  Yale 
University,  the  Bible  Teachers'  Training  School, 
New  York,  the  College  of  Missions,  Indianapolis, 
the  Cincinnati  Missionary  Training  School,  in 
Britain  the  U.F.C.  Women's  Missionary  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Kingsmead  Training  Institu- 
tion, Birmingham,  take  up  many  of  these  subjects, 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  merge  the  British 
Board  of  Study  in  a  Central  College  of  Missionary 
Study. 

3.  Missionary  conferences. — The  lack  of  unity 
and  co-ordination  in  Protestant  missions  has  long 
exercised  the  minds  of  their  promoters,  and  the 
ellVirt  has  been  luade  to  overcome  this  ililliculty  by 
gatherings  for  common  counsel.  The  general  mis- 
.sionary  conferences  thus  far  were  held  in  Liverpool 
in  1860  (126  members) ;  London,  Mildmay  Park, 
1878  (158  delegates);  London,  Exeter  Hall,  1888 
(1494  delegates) ;  New  York,  1900  (2300  members) ; 
and  Edinburgh,  1910  (1206  delegates).  The  bulk 
of  the  membership  in  these  has  consisted  of  dele- 
gates of  missionary  societies  and  boards,  supple- 
mented by  missionaries  from  the  field  and  experts 
of  eminence.  The  composition  of  these  conferences 
has  become  increasingly  interdenominational  and 
international ;  and  in  Edinburgh  not  only  did  High 
Anglicans  attend  as  members,  but  messages  of 
greeting  were  received  from  Greek  and  Komiin 
prelates,  while  Asiatics,  Africans,  Australasians, 
Americans,  and  Europeans  of  many  nationalities 
took  part.  The  conferences  have  no  legislative  or 
executive  authority,  but  the  'findings'  which  are 
formulated  as  the  result  of  their  debates  exercise 
great  practical  influence  on  missionary  work  and 
methods.  The  reports  of  these  conferences  form  a 
valuable  record  of  the  progress  of  missionary  life 
iind  policy  and  a  storehouse  of  missionary  thought 
and  argument.  The  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
ference especially  (in  9  vols. ,  London  and  New  York, 
1910)  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  missions. 
Its  investigations  and  discussions  are  carried  on 
by  a  Continuation  Committee  which  publishes 
the  quarterly  International  lievieio  of  Missions. 
The  same  kind  of  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
mission-field  by  periodical  conferences  of  repre- 
sentatives from  ditierent  missions  at  such  centres 
as  Madras  and  Shanghai,  and  in  1912-13  J.  R. 
Mott  convened  a  series  of  Continuation  Com- 
mittee Conferences  in  India,  China,  and  Jap.an, 
the  findings  of  which  are  published  in  a  bulky 
volume  (New  York,  1913).  By  these  and  other 
means  a  large  amount  of  practical  union  in  work 
has  been  attained,  and  the  tendency  in  the  mission- 
field  and  at  the  home  base  towards  closer  unity  has 
been  (iromoted. 

4.  The  field.  —  i.  America.  —  The  spread  of 
Christianity  in  this  continent  has  been  mainly 
through  immigration.  Paganism  is  now  only  a 
frinije  of  the  total  population  of  170,000,000.  The 
work  of  Protestant  missions  has  been  chiefly  in  N. 
America,  among  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Negroes. 
For  our  purposes  the  W.  Indian  Islands  and  Guiana 
go  together  with  N.  America.  S.  America  has  been 
touched  in  Patagonia  and  Paragu.ay. 

(o)  Eskimos. — The  Norsemen  who  immigrated  to 
Greenland  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  bishopric  of 
their  own,  but  both  they  and  their  faith  died  out 
l)efore  the  ISth  century.  In  1721  a  Norwegian 
pastor,  Hans  Egede,  having  heard  of  them,  repaired 
to  the  west  co.ost  of  Greenland  and  began  work 
amonjj  the  Eskimos  under  great  dilliculties  owing 
to  their  utter  in<lill'eronce.     It  was  continued,  how- 
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ever,  by  his  son,  and  eventually  taken  up  by  the 
Danish  M.S.  The  west  coast  population  in  this 
region   is  Christianized,  and   missionary  work  is 

foing  on  among  the  pagans  of  the  east  coast, 
'urther  south  on  the  west  coast  the  Moravians, 
beginning  in  1733,  founded  the  settlement  of  New 
Herrnhut,  and  from  that  centre  Christianized  the 
tribes,  so  that  in  1899  they  were  able  to  hand  over 
this  territory  to  the  care  of  the  Danish  Church. 
In  Labrador  since  1771  the  scattered  Eskimos  have 
been  mainly  brought  In  by  the  Moravians,  and  they 
are  oared  for  with  the  help  of  trade  carried  on  by 
the  mission  ship  '  Harmony.'  On  the  other  side  of 
the  continent  the  U.S.  territory  of  Alaska  contains 
a  relatively  considerable  population  of  Eskimos, 
besides  Aleutians,  Indians,  immigrant  Chinese,  and 
wliite  men.  Here  in  1877  a  Presbyterian  mission 
was  founded,  followed  by  Moravians,  American 
Anglicans,  and  others,  totalling  about  6000  Christ- 
ians. The  race,  about  40,000  in  number,  is  intel- 
lectually apathetic  and  feebly  organized  ;  hence  its 
contact  with  white  traders  lias  been  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  independent  Church  life,  but 
missionary  work  has  meant  their  salvation  from 
extinction  through  strong  drink,  disease,  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

(b)  Indians. — These  number  now  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  under  400,000.  Over  one-half  live  on  reser- 
vations ;  the  rest  are  scattered  among  their  white 
fellow-citizens.  From  the  17th  cent,  onwards  the 
relations  of  the  colonists,  whetlier  French,  English, 
or  Dutch,  with  the  Indians  were  those  of  perennial 
warfare  and  commercial  exploitation,  till  the  peace 
of  the  country  was  fully  established  and  a  more 
sensible  and  humane  policy  was  gradually  intro- 
duced. Missionary  efforts  were  never  entirely 
wanting.  John  Eliot  (from  1646),  David  Brainerd 
(from  1743),  and  David  Zeisberger  (from  1745) 
gathered  many  thousands  of  Indians  into  Christian 
congregations  of  peaceful  citizens,  but  again  and 
again  their  work  was  destroyed  by  civil  war.  The 
later  and  more  gradual  settlement  of  Canada  was 
advantageous  to  the  Indian  population,  as  the 
missions  of  all  Churches  were  able  to  gain  a  hold, 
before  land-grabbing  and  commercial  greed  came 
strongly  to  the  fore.  The  first  Protestant  mission 
was  begun  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  in  1820  ; 
it  has  been  developed  largely  by  the  C.M.S.,  and 
much  heroic  work  was  done  by  its  pioneers  among 
the  sparse  native  population  before  the  colonists 
came  in.  Now  the  wliole  dominion  is  parcelled 
out  in  dioceses  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
work  among  the  Indians  is  carried  on  by  other 
denominations  also,  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
being  spcoi.ally  active.  Since  tlie  separation  from 
England  the  evangelizing  of  Indians  in  the  U.S. 
has  been  more  and  more  taken  over  hy  the  various 
Churches,  and  the  still  iiagan  Indians  are  a  small 
remnant.  Their  assimilation  as  citizens  of  the 
Republic  is  still  an  incomplete  process. 

(c)  Negroes. — These  number  (including  coloured 
or  mixed  population),  in  the  U.S.  9,827,763  (1910), 
and  in  the  W.  Indies  1,280,000.  Their  introduction 
into  the  latter  dates  from  the  Spanish  conquest,  into 
the  U.S.  from  1640.  Organized  missions  among  the 
U.S.  Negroes  practically  began  about  1860,  but 
during  their  time  of  slavery  large  numbers  had 
been  Christianized,  especially  by  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists.  The  bulk  of  these  Negroes  are  now 
connected  with  the  various  Protestant  Churches. 
In  1913  they  contributed  about  120,000  for  home 
missions  and  £10,000  for  foreign  missions,  besides 
maintenance  of  churches,  ministry,  and  education. 
The  Negroes  of  Cuba  and  Haiti  are  but  little 
touched  by  Protestant  work,  but  in  the  remaining 
islands  they  are  incorporated  into  self-supporting 
churches,  the  result  of  previous  missionary  effort, 
and  their  economic  condition  is  less  complicated  by 


an  overweight  of  white  population  than  in  the  U.S. 
They  number  about  1,000,000. 

(rf)  S.  America.  —  The  territory  of  Guiana  is 
closely  connected  with  the  W.  Indies.  Anglicans, 
Moravians,  and  Methodists  have  gathered  converts 
amounting  to  90,000.  These  are  partly  from  among 
the  E.  Indian  indentured  coolies  working  on  the 
sugar-plantations  (who  are  also  to  be  found  on  the 
islands).  Catechists  and  clergy  of  Indian  nation- 
ality work  among  them,  and  coolies  returning  home 
help  to  spread  the  faith  in  India. 

Of  the  38,000,000  in  S.  America  the  aborigines 
number  about  5,000,000,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Protestant  missions  have 
touched  them  in  Patagonia,  where  the  work  set  on 
foot  by  the  heroic  pioneer,  Allen  Gardiner,  clianged 
the  opinion  of  Charles  Darwin  as  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  a  savage  race  to  higher  culture.  I'he 
Indians  of  tlie  Chaco  in  Paraguay  have  also  begun 
to  come  in,  and  the  mission  among  them  has  been 
recognized  bj'  the  government  of  the  Republic  as 
the  best  mediator  between  white  and  coloured 
peoples. 

ii.  Africa.— (a)  W.  Africa. — It  is  this  part  of 
the  continent  that,  owing  to  the  slave-trade,  has 
had  the  earliest  and  most  intimate  connexion  with 
Protestant  lands,  especially  with  N.  America.  The 
endeavour  to  influence  Africa  directly  by  means  of 
the  liberated  slave  is  chiefly  represented  by  the 
little  republic  of  Liberia,  founded  in  1824  by  the 
American  Colonisation  Society.  The  Christian 
NegX'oes  who  settled  there  were  hardly  ripe  for 
administering  the  Free  State  proclaimed  in  1847, 
but  from  this  centre  work  is  being  carried  on  by 
sundry  societies  among  the  neighbouring  non- 
Christians.  A  certain  number  of  American  Negroes 
have  been  sent  as  missionaries  to  Africa  by  their 
Churches  in  the  U.S.A.,  but  the  effective  shaping 
of  their  work  is  a  problem  that  awaits  solution. 

The  north-west  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the 
Senegal  borders  on  sparsely-inhabited  Muliara- 
madan  territory  which  has  scarcely  been  entered 
as  yet.  From  this  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  is 
the  region  of  Protestant  mission-work. 

At  Sierra  Leone  the  settling  of  liberated  slaves 
began  in  1808,  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  its  capital  received  the  name  Freetown.  Up 
to  1846,  50,000  African  slaves  had  been  brought 
there,  chiefly  by  British  cruisers.  For  years  great 
loss  of  life  was  experienced  among  the  C.M.S.  and 
other  missionaries  who  worked  there,  and  among 
the  welter  of  tribes  represented  the  only  common 
language  available  was  English.  To  some  extent 
the  varying  elements  were  sifted  out,  and  Christ- 
ianity spread  by  means  of  those  wlio  rejoined  their 
kindred  elsewhere.  In  1852  an  Anglican  bishopric 
was  constituted,  and  in  l.s61  the  Cliurch,  in  w  hich 
meanwhile  education  had  spread  rapidly,  was  made 
self-governing.  It  carries  on  missions  among  its 
pagan  neighbours.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  W. 
Africa  the  missionary  comes  into  contact  increas- 
ingly with  Muslims  from  the  north.  Among  a 
population  of  75,000  in  the  colony  57,000  are  Prot- 
estant Christians. 

The  Gold  Coast  Colony  has  a  popidation  of 
1 ,500,000.  The  western  part  is  worked  by  Wesleyan 
missionaries,  the  eastern  by  the  Basel  Society. 
The  latter,  since  1828,  lias  penetrated  efl'eetively 
into  the  back  country  formerly  under  Ashanti  rule ; 
the  Wesleyans,  too,  have  moved  into  the  northern 
territory.  The  country  is  being  opened  up  by  rail- 
ways, and  the  rapid  increase  of  commerce  is  enrich- 
ing the  Christian  community  here  as  elsewhere  in 
\'i'.  Africa,  to  the  advantage  of  self-support,  but 
not  always  to  that  of  sjiiritual  life  and  morals. 
The  Christian  community  now  numbers  upwards 
of  30,000. 

The  German   colony  of  Togoland,  next  on  the 
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east,  has  consiilerably  developed  missionary  work 
from  tliiit  country,  durin^;  tlie  last  few  years, 
among  the  Ewe  nation,  tlood  linfoiistic  work  has 
been  done.  The  community  numbers  some  thou- 
sands. 

The  work  in  the  lower  basin  and  delta  of  the 
Niger  has  assumed  increased  importance  since  the 
constitution  of  Nigeria,  the  rit'liest  of  Britain's 
African  possessions,  as  a  Crown  Colony,  with  a 
population  of  18,(X)0,000.  The  first  mission  stations 
(from  IS46  onwards)  were  started  to  look  after 
natives  of  the  Yoruba  coiintry  who  had  retinned 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  their  own  iieo]ile.  Lagos, 
the  great  port  of  the  palm-oil  trade,  and  the  large 
interior  towns  of  Abeolcuta  and  Iliadan  were  occu- 
pied, and  considerable  Cluistian  communities  were 
gathered,  amounting  (1913)  in  the  Yoruba  province 
to  50,000.  Kconomic  development  is  going  on 
rapidly,  and  the  demand  for  education,  especially 
in  English,  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

After  the  Niger  had  been  opened  up  by  three 
voyagesof  exploration (1841, 1854,  1857),an  African 
priest  of  the  C.M.S.,  Samuel  Crowther,  was  sent 
to  this  region.  He  planted  several  stations,  and 
in  1864  was  consecrated  bisliop.  The  work  was 
carried  on  by  Africans,  with  some  vicissitudes  but 
ynt\\  substantial  progress,  till  Crowther's  death  in 
1891,  when  W.  Equatorial  .Africa  was  placed  under 
an  English  bishop,  assisted  by  two  Africans,  the 
wealthy  churches  of  the  Delta  being  granted  self- 

fovernment.  In  N.  Nigeria  the  town  of  Lokoja 
ad  been  occupied  in  1865,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  century  that  an  efi'ective  advance  was 
made  into  this  territory,  wliere  a  predominantly 
Muhamniadan  population  alternates  with  large 
patches  of  paganism,  while  the  sjtread  of  Islam 
continues  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  work  here 
is  stUl  in  its  beginnings.  In  Calabar  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Nigeria  a  Christian  community  of 
11,000  has  been  gathered  in  by  the  U.F.C.  mission. 

Karaenin,  a  German  colony  since  1884,  was  origin- 
ally evangelized  by  English  Baptists,  but  their 
work  was  taken  over  mainly  by  the  Basel  Society, 
who  were  pushing  into  the  back  country  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  European  war.  The 
Christians  number  about  15,000  out  of  an  estimated 
population  of  3,000,000. 

The  Congo  River  was  first  opened  up  completely 
by  Stanley  in  1876-77,  and  the  Congo  Free  State, 
under  the  protection  of  Belgium,  has  been  the 
scene  of  rapid  missionary  advance  along  the  river. 
Yakuso,  tiie  furthest  point,  near  Stanleyville,  is 
1200  miles  from  the  mouth.  Among  the  first  ex- 
plorers in  iletail  were  the  English  Baptists  G.  Gren- 
fell  and  W.  H.  Bentley  from  1879  onwards.  Other 
missionaries  of  various  nationalities  followed. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  climate  and  the  great 
multitude  of  tribes  and  languages,  progress  has 
been  limited,  but  some  dozen  societies  are  now  at 
work  in  this  area.  Indigenous  churches  are  being 
formed,  and  elementary  education  is  being  pushed. 

The  characteristic  problems  of  the  W.  African 
missions  generally  are  presented  by  the  constant 
advance  of  Islam  from  the  north,  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  commercial  intercourse  caused  bj'  the  liquor- 
trade,  and  the  unsettling  eiiects  of  a  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  formerly  undreamt  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  removal  of  the  evils  connected 
with  the  slave-tra<le,  the  increase  in  prosperity  anil 
intelligence,  and  the  creation  of  a  Christian  standard 
of  conscience  and  morals,  with  the  opportunity 
given  to  the  natives  of  rising  to  a  higher  life,  are 
elements  in  appreciable  progress  towards  the  re- 
generation of  the  Negro  peoples. 

(4)  S.  Africa. — In  this  we  include  the  regions 
south  of  the  river  Knnene  on  the  east  and  the 
Zambesi  on  the  west.  It  contains  three  African 
races:  the  Bantu  (including  Zulus  and  Kafirs),  the 


Nama  or  Hottentot,  and  the  Bu.shnian,  the  last 
two  scarcely  remaining  pure,  the  first  virile  and 
prolific.  The  climate  bemg  temperate,  Christian- 
ity has  spread  by  immigration  from  western  natioii.=, 
and  the  white  jiopulation  is  reckoned  at  1,300,000. 
Hence  the  racial  problem  is  at  its  acutest  in  S. 
Africa,  ami  it  specially  atl'ects  the  work  of  missions, 
which  aim  at  raising  the  native  populations  to  a 
higher  level,  religious,  moral,  and  social,  and  at 
giving  them  the  best  education  which  the}'  are 
capable  of  assimilating.  The  earliest  Dutch  colon- 
ists regarded  the  natives  as  an  inferior  class  of 
beings  whom  it  was  both  lawful  and  exjiedient  to 
keep  in  subjection,  and  this  attitude  has  not  been 
confined  to  one  section  of  the  white  races.  Thus 
there  has  been  a  persistent  prejudice  against,  and 
often  actual  antagonism  to,  the  work  <if  missions, 
sometimes  aggravated  by  lack  of  jirudciice  on  the 
part  of  the  missionary  and  by  unbalanced  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  The  conviction  is  gain- 
ing gi'ound,  however,  that  without  the  moral  infiu- 
ence  of  Christianity  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  contact  and  blending  of  two  cultures  cannot  be 
thoroughly  solved.  Among  some  4,000,0(10  natives 
there  are  now  about  750,000  Christians,  the  result 
of  the  work  of  30  missionary  societies  belonging  to 
8  nationalities.  The  racial  factor  is  especially  in 
evidence  in  the  '  Ethiopian  Movement,'  composed 
of  groups  of  congregations  who  in  1892  formally 
seceded  from  their  missionary  connexions.  Some 
of  them  in  1899  joined  the  Anglican  Church  as  '  the 
Ethiopian  Order' ;  the  remainder  do  not  aj)pear  to 
be  progressive  either  in  internal  life  or  in  external 
expansion. 

In  what  became  in  1886  German  S.W.  Africa 
the  principal  work  has  been  done  by  German  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Rhenish  Society  since  the  forties. 
The  fruits  of  their  persevering  and  systematic 
efforts  have  suffered  greatly  through  colonial  wars. 
Protestant  Christians  in  the  colony  number,  by  last 
figm-es,  13,000. 

The  largest  indigenous  Christian  population  is  in 
Cape  Colony,  numbering  1,145,000  out  of  a  total  of 
2,500,000  ;  it  comprises  westwards,  broadly  speak- 
ing, bastardized  Hottentots,  and,  eastwards,  Kafirs 
of  relatively  pure  race.  The  Moravians,  who 
began  work  in  1737,  were  followed  in  1799  by  the 
L.M.S.,  whose  missions  in  Beehuanaland  are  re- 
markable for  their  great  pioneers,  R.  Moffat  and, 
above  all,  Livingstone.  'Through  the  persistence 
of  John  Mackenzie  and  the  intervention  of  the 
British  tiovemraent,  all  attempts  to  block  the 
northward  way  of  the  missionary  were  frustrated, 
and  the  path  of  the  gospel  was  ojienedup  to  the  C. 
African  lakes  and  eventually  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo.  The  converts  of  the  L.M.S.  in  Cape  Colony 
now  form  a  Congregational  Union  with  some 
35,000  adherents.  Efforts  of  later  dates  are  repre- 
sented by  the  adherents  of  the  \Vcslej-ans  (over 
90,000,  now  independently  organized),  Rhenish 
M.S.  (16,000),  Berlin  M.S.  (50,000),  and  Scottish 
Presbyterians  (25,000).  The  majority  of  the 
white  colonists  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  for  a  long  time  held  aloof  from 
missionary  work.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent,  its  attitude  has  changed,  and  it  carries  on 
missions  within  and  beyond  Cape  Colony.  In  the 
latter  it  counts  over  80,000  native  Christians,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  under  the  charge  of  its 
jjarochial  clergy.  The  Anglican  Church  in  the 
three  dioceses  of  the  Colony  claims  over  70,000 
adherents. 

Among  the  Zulus  and  Swazis  of  Natal  the  work 
of  many  denominations  has  been  greatly  hindered 
by  frequent  and  destructive  wars,  but  Christian 
congregations  have  gro«  n,  and  some  converts  have 
been  gained  from  among  the  Indian  coolies.  Basuto- 
land,  blessed  with  a  more  quiet  development  since 
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it  became  a  Crown  Colony  in  1884,  has  been  worked 
principaUy  by  the  Paris  M.S.,  which  now  counts 
about  70,000  adherents.  Among  tlie  Bechuana.s 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  Dutch, 
Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and  Lutheran  missions  have 
gathered  a  Cliristian  community  of  considerable 
importance.  The  problems  of  moral  and  social 
development  are  greatly  complicated  by  the  con- 
gestion of  labourers,  both  Christian  and  nonChrist- 
ian,  in  the  mine  compounds  of  Johannesburg  and 
the  Rand.  Tlie  thinly-populated  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate  includes  Khama's  Country,  where  a 
Christian  African  ]irince  rules  his  people  well. 

Madagascar  has  been  a  land  of  great  vicissitudes 
in  missionary  work.  The  lirst  missionaries  of 
the  L.M.S.  began  work  with  considerable  success 
among  the  Hovas,  the  ruling  race  of  the  central 

Erovince,  in  1820.  In  1836  the  accession  of  a 
ostile  queen  brought  about  the  expulsion  of  the 
missionaries,  and  for  twenty-five  years  the  Christ- 
ians were  severely  persecuted,  j'et  they  increased 
considerably.  In  1861  a  new  ruler  recalled  the 
missionaries,  and,  when  another  queen  was  bap- 
tized in  1869,  conversions  began  in  masses.  To 
cope  with  the  situation  other  societies.  Friends, 
S. P.G.,  and  Norwegians,  entered  the  island.  In 
1895  Madagascar  was  annexed  by  France,  and 
Protestant  mission  work  was  so  severely  hampered 
that  the  L.M.S.  was  fain  to  give  over  a  large  part 
of  its  work  to  the  Paris  M.S.  The  total  number 
of  Protestant  Christians  in  Madagascar  is  esti- 
mated now  at  287,000,  while  the  scholars  number 
44,577. 

(c)  E.  and  C.  .^/''^^a.— Missionaries  helped  to 
open  up  these  lands  both  from  the  east  coast  and 
from  the  interior  southwards.  In  1844  Ludwig 
Krapf,  a  German  in  C.M.S.  service,  landed  on  the 
island  of  Mombasa  and  began  work  on  the  main- 
land opposite.  He  planned  (1)  to  carry  a  chain  of 
mission  stations  across  Africa  from  Mombasa  to 
Gabun  ;  (2)  to  establish  on  the  east  coast  a  colony 
for  liberated  slaves  like  that  in  Sierra  Leone  on 
the  west ;  and  (3)  to  work  for  an  African  ministry 
under  an  African  bishop.  The  second  of  these 
objects  was  accomplished  at  Freetown  in  1874  ;  the 
first  and  third  are  in  process  of  realization  now. 
In  1846  Krapf  was  joined  by  Johann  Eebmann. 
After  nine  years  Krapf  was  invalided  ;  Rebmann 
held  on  for  twenty-nine  years.  By  their  discovery 
of  the  snow-peaks  of  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia  on 
the  equator,  and  of  the  great  inland-sea  of  Nyanza, 
they  revolutionized  the  geography  of  C.  Africa, 
and  their  linguistic  labours  prepared  the  way  for 
later  workers  in  a  fruitful  field. 

The  yet  greater  work  of  David  Livingstone  is  part 
of  history.  From  his  first  station  of  Kolobeng  in 
S.  Africa  he  constantly  pressed  northwards,  crossed 
Africa  from  east  to  west,  and  opened  up  the  lake 
regions  of  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika,  exploring  cease- 
lessly till  he  died  at  Ilala  in  1873.  In  his  opinion 
the  end  of  the  geographical  feat  was  the  beginning 
of  the  missionary  enterprise.  He  desired  to  uproot 
the  slave-trade,  and  to  open  up  Africa  to  legiti- 
mate commerce  and  to  Christian  culture  with 
faith  as  its  root.  The  Universities  Mission  to 
Central  Africa  undertaken  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  L.M.S.  mission  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  missions 
in  Nyasaland  are  the  direct  results  of  his  lifework  ; 
but  it  afl'ected  the  whole  missionary  enterprise  of 
inland  Africa.  To  Stanley  it  was  given  to  com- 
plete tlie  work  of  Livingstone  by  his  exploration 
of  the  Congo  valley,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he 
gave  the  impulse  which  has  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  virile  Christian  State  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  now  the  kingdom  of  Uganda.  Stanley 
fonnd  the  king,  Mutesa,  hesitating  between  the 
claims  of  Christianity  and  Islam.  Through  a 
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SwahUi  Christian  interpreter  he  put  the  Christian 
case  before  the  luouarch  and  straightway  appealed 
to  English  Christendom  to  enter  this  open  door. 
The  result  \\a.A  the  sending  of  the  well-known 
C.M.S.  mission  in  1875.  The  murder  of  James 
Hannington  and  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
early  converts  only  served  to  increase  zeal  and 
entliusiasm.  After  sundry  conflicts  and  imminent 
riskof  abandonment  bj  the  Colonial  Ollice,  Uganda 
became  a  British  Protectorate,  under  which  mission 
work  has  gone  forward  peacefully.  Tlie  country 
now  contains  96,000  Protestant  Christians,  with  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
a  smaller  number  of  Muhamniadans.  The  schools 
contain  scholars  up  to  a  secondary  standard.  The 
growing  Cliurch  now  forms  an  effectual  breakwater 
against  the  rising  tide  of  Islam. 

The  two  protectorates  of  E.  Africa,  the  English 
and  the  German,  have  each  brought  the  country 
under  civilized  administration,  and  the  British 
Government  has  opened  np  its  territory  by  a  rail- 
way, preceded  or  accompanied  by  missionaries. 
The  English  work  in  German  territory  has  been 
partly  made  over  to  German  missions  since  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  in  1884,  but  a  group 
of  C.M.S.  missions  remains  round  Mpwapwa,  and 
another  of  the  U.M.C.A.  opposite  Zanzibar.  The 
German  work  is  chiefly  on  the  northern  frontier 
and  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  its 
vicinity.  The  principal  missions  of  the  Nyasaland 
Protectorate  are  those  of  the  Scottish  churches, 
with  the  two  industrial  centres  of  Livingstonia  in 
the  north  and  Blantyre  in  the  south — fit  memorials 
of  the  great  Scottish  missionary  pioneer.  His 
successors  have  seen  the  slave-trade  entirely  wiped 
out  and  fierce  aniniist  tribes  subdued  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  love,  exemplified  in  medical 
missions,  and  brought  under  training  in  civilized 
industry  and  commerce.  The  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  in  its  Muhammadan  parts  is  closed  to  mis- 
sionary effort  by  government  ruling ;  among  the 
pagan  Dinkas,  Azandi,  and  other  triljes  missionary 
work  is  in  its  first  stages. 

iii.  Oceania. — Missions  in  Oceania  date  from 
1769,  and  owe  their  first  impulse  to  the  interest 
excited  by  the  story  of  Cook's  voyages  in  the  South 
Seas.  The  major  part  of  this  area  is  suitable  for 
European  colonization,  and  the  aborigines  belong 
to  more  or  less  primitive  states  uf  culture,  in  which 
their  physical  as  well  as  mental  stamina  has  re- 
mained weakly.  Owing  partly  to  this  and  partly 
to  unscrupulous  exploitation  by  white  settlers  and 
traders,  the  result  of  contact  with  the  white  races 
has  been  the  rapid  diminution,  and  in  some  cases, 
as  in  Tasmania,  the  entire  extinction,  of  the  native 
races.  The  work  of  missions  has  therefore  largely 
consisted  in  the  rescue  of  weaker  races  from  exter- 
mination through  contact  with  exponents  of  higher 
civilizations  not  imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  have  the  results  of  missions 
been  more  rapid  and  wide-spread,  but  stability  is 
sometimes  lacking.  The  etteets  of  kidnapping, 
strong  drink,  and  disease  have  been  appreciably 
counteracted. 

Work  in  Neio  Zealand  was  started  by  Samuel 
Marsden  in  1814,  and  after  a  time  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. In  1840  the  islands  became  a  British  colony  ; 
unfortunately  wars  broke  out,  and  in  1864  the 
strung  Han  Hau  apostasy,  a  recrudescence  of 
pagan  cults  mixed  with  Christian  heresies,  drew 
away  great  numbers.  In  .spite  of  this  the  leading 
missions  of  the  C.M.S.  and  Wesleyans  were  able, 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  to  make  over  their 
converts  to  the  local  Church  organizations.  The 
New  Zealand  Parliament  also  has  its  Maori 
members.  The  Maori  population  of  New  Zealand 
is  about  50,000,  of  whom  some  30,000  belong  to 
Reformed  communions.     There  appears  to  be  some 
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hope  that,  in  place  of  deeliniiig,  the  native  popula- 
tion is  beginning  to  inoreiiee. 

In  Australia  the  aborigines  have  dwindled  to 
74,000,  living  mostly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
continent.  After  several  abortive  attempts  mis- 
sions, with  a  strong  industrial  element,  have  been 
continuously  carried  on  since  1851  by  English 
bodies  of  various  denominations,  as  well  as  by 
Moravians  and  Lutherans.  Despite  pessimism, 
the  aborigines  have  proved  susceptible  to  the 
elevating  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  decadence 
has  been  to  some  extent  arrested,  though  inde- 
pendence is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  number  of  Prot- 
estant Christians  is  computed  at  6000. 

The  Inlnnc/s  uf  the  Pacific  may  be  rouglily 
grouped  into  l'olynesia(80uth  of  Hawaii),  Melanesia 
(west  of  Polynesia),  and  Micronesia  (north  of 
Melanesia).  Among  the  larger  islands  of  Poly- 
nesia, Hawaii,  now  a  United  States  territory  with 
Honolulu  for  its  capital,  was  lirst  evangelized  by 
the  American  Board  from  1820  onwards  and  Christ- 
ianized within  fifty  years.  It  has  sent  out  and 
supported  missionaries  to  several  other  islands. 
Tahiti,  occupied  by  missionaries  of  the  L.M.S.,  had 
a  similar  history,  but  after  the  annexation  of  the 
group  by  France  it  became  necessary  to  transfer 
the  work  to  the  Paris  M.S.  Raiatea,  the  sphere  of 
the  famous  John  Williams,  has  remained  in  British 
connexion.  In  the  Tonga  and  Viti,  or  Fiji, 
Islands  the  Wesleyans  have  been  the  principal 
workers.  Practically  the  entire  population  is 
Christian,  and  is  elficiently  ruled  by  princes  of  the 
same  faith.  Education  is  widespread,  and  evan- 
gelists from  Fiji  have  carried  the  faith  to  many 
other  islands. 

Melanesia  has  a  population  of  475,000,  of  whom 
111,000  are  Protestant  Christians.  The  gathering 
in  of  tliese  numbers  has  cost  not  a  few  missionary 
lives,  owing  to  resentment  on  the  part  of  islanders 
who  had  been  oppressed  by  traders.  The  mission- 
aries are  British,  tierman,  Dutch,  and  Norwegian. 
The  martyrdom  of  Bishop  Patteson  in  1871  called 
forth  much  enthusiasm  and  service,  and  during 
his  long  life  .lohn  G.  Paton  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Mission  saw  20,000  natives  converted  in  the 
New  Hebrides  and  contributing  £1300  in  one  year 
for  Church  purposes. 

On  the  Micronesian  Islands,  now  under  British, 
German,  and  American  protection,  developments 
since  1852  have  been  similar.  Missionaries  from 
Australia  have  taken  part.  Roman  Catholic  work 
is  stronger  here  than  in  the  other  islands  ;  out 
of  30,000  Christians  the  Roman  Catholics  claim 
12,000. 

New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  was  first  entered  in  1871, 
when  Christians  from  L.  JI.S.  missions  in  Polynesia 
volunteered  for  the  work,  in  which  many  of  them 
laid  down  their  lives.  They  had  a  great  leader  in 
James  Chalmers  (1876-1901).  The  Christians  now 
number  35,000.  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  German, 
and  Dutch  missionaries  have  taken  part. 

In  various  parts  of  Oceania,  especially  Australia, 
Hawaii,  and  Fiji,  missionary  work  is  carried  on 
among  the  Asiatic  immigrants  from  India,  Japan, 
and  China  with  the  help  of  native  preachers  from 
those  countries,  not  without  some  result.  The 
barriers  of  caste  and  social  opposition  are  less  rigid 
than  at  home,  but  the  restraints  of  conventional 
morality  are  also  loosened. 

The  total  population  of  Oceania,  excluding 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is  reckoned  at  some 
2,000,000,  of  whom  320,000  are  Christians. 

iv.  India. — The  impact  of  Christianity  on  India 
has  been  conditioned  by  certain  outstanding 
features  of  the  land  and  people.  'I'he  peninsula  is 
isolated  by  land  and  sea.  The  culture  of  the 
people  ranges  from  the  most  primitive  to  a  highly 
developed,  though  stationary,  form.     Its  religion 


contains  a  similar  variety  of  cults,  ranging  from 
spiritual  adoration  to  cruel  ami  obscene  orgies, 
all  bound  together  intellectually  by  a  siuitle 
pantheistic  philosophy,  socially  by  the  uniijue 
system  of  caste  {q.v.).  Its  contact  with  the  outer 
world  during  recent  centuries  has  been  mainly 
through  the  immigration  of  foreign  invaders,  who 
have  brought  with  them  the  monotheistic  religion 
and  polity  of  Islam,  so  that  Indian  Musalmans 
now  constitute  by  far  the  largest  Muslim  nation 
of  the  world.  Most  recently,  however,  India  has 
come  into  connexion  with  a  seafaring  nation  of  the 
West  more  intimately  than  any  other  Asiatic  land. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  missionary  has  employed 
in  the  first  instance  the  agencies  of  preaching  and 
persuasion,  but  the  form  which  the  results  of  his 
work  have  assumed  has  mainly  been  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  the  classes  to  whom  he  has 
aildressed  hir  message.  To  bring  out  the  chief 
features  of  it,  we  may  deal  with  '  mass  movements,' 
education,  and  philanthropy  as  main  channels  of 
evangelization. 

The  earliest  form  of  Christianity  in  India  is  that 
of  the  Syrian  Churches  of  Travancore  and  Cochin, 
which  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  Nestorian 
community  of  Persia,  whose  members  traded  with 
the  Malabar  Coast  in  their  early  days.  From 
about  the  4th  cent,  a  trading  and  landholding 
community  acce])ted  the  Christian  faith,  and  has 
continued  as  a  local  caste  to  the  present  day. 
Early  in  the  last  century  they  were  aroused  from 
lethargy  by  contact  with  Anglican  Christianity, 
and  the  work  of  the  C.M.S.,  first  in  combination, 
and  afterwards  side  by  side,  with  the  Syrians,  has 
stimulated  reform  and  progress,  both  in  education 
and  in  evangelizing  zeal.  The  work  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  Roberto  de'  Nobili,  and  other  great  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  of  the  Portuguese  period  is 
principally  in  evidence  now  in  the  masses  of  fisher 
folk  and  other  labouring  castes  in  the  west  and 
south  of  India ;  and  in  the  earliest  Protestant 
missions  the  same  factor  of  community-movements 
appears.  In  the  Danish-Halle  Mission  of  the  18th 
cent,  the  greatest  name  is  that  of  C.  F.  Schwartz 
(landed  1750,  died  1798).  The  20,000  Christians 
whom  he  gathered  in  Tanjore  and  elsewhere  were 
mainly  from  the  village  labourers.  After  his  death 
the  work  dwindled,  till  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  cent,  the  work  of  the  C.M.S.  and  S.P.G.  in 
Tinnevelly  (principally  among  the  palm-tree 
climbers),  together  with  that  of  the  L.M.S.  in 
S.  Travancore,  yielded  much  more  than  half  the 
entire  number  of  Protestant  converts  in  India,  and 
naturally  also  the  best  organized  churches.  In 
1851  these  missions  had  51,355  adherents,  the 
remainder  of  the  Madras  Presidency  23,821,  and 
all  the  rest  of  India  16,916.  In  the  succeeding 
sixty  years  these  missions  and  others  in  S.  India 
have  greatly  developed,  largely  through  the  agency 
of  American  societies.  The  Protestant  Christians 
now  numl)er  870,425  (besides  over  a  million  and  a 
half  Roman  Catholics  and  Syrians),  and  they  con- 
tribute £33,721  to  the  support  of  worship  and 
schools.  The  Indian  ministry  includes  492  or- 
dained men  as  against  487  foreign  missionaries, 
and  the  self-administration  of  the  churches  is  on 
the  increase.  Self-extension,  too,  is  shown  by  the 
activity  of  more  than  one  mission  of  the  Indian 
Churches.  The  largest  is  the  Tinnevelly  Mission- 
ary Society,  with  an  income  of  12,000  rupees,  4 
ordained  men,  and  2000  converts  in  a  mission 
which  they  carry  on  in  the  Nizam's  territory. 
Part  of  their  work  was  made  over  to  the  diocese  of 
the  iir»t  Indian  bishop,  V.  Azariah  of  Dornakal, 
when  he  waa  consecrated  in  1913. 

In  Travancore  a  similar  movement  has  made 
headway  in  the  L.M.S.  and  C.M.S.  mi.s.sions,  which 
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now  mimber  73,000  and  57,000  Christians  respec- 
tively. Still  more  widespread  is  the  movement 
in  the  Telugu  country  north  of  Madras.  Here, 
especially  since  the  great  famine  of  1877-78,  the 
out-caste  village  labourers  have  pressed  into  the 
churches  in  myriads.  The  Christians  belontrin;; 
to  Anglicans,  American  Baptists,  Lutherans,  and 
others  are  e.stimated  at  some  150,000. 

In  Bengal  an  older  movement  in  the  forties  of 
the  last  century  left  a  considerable  church  in  the 
Nadiya  district ;  more  recently  the  Namasudras 
of  E.  Bengal  are  turning  their  hopes  towards 
Christianity,  and  the  B.M.S.  has  admitted  some 
hundreds  from  among  them.  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Agxa  and  Oudh  the  Cliamars  (leather- 
workers)  and  sweepers  have  been  principally 
gathered  in  by  the  American  Methodist  Episco- 
palians, who  record  congregations  numbering 
102,000  adherents,  while  other  Protestant  missions 
have  22,000.  The  most  rapid  movement  during 
the  last  decade  was  in  the  Panjab,  where  the 
Christians  entered  in  the  government  Census 
returns  had  increased  from  37,000  in  1901  to 
163,000  in  1911  chiefly  in  the  American  Presby- 
terian missions. 

The  movements  among  the  Indian  village  pro- 
letariat which  have  resulted  in  these  large  and 
growing  accessions  to  Christianity  all  form  part  of 
one  upward  tendency  of  populations  representing 
pre-Aryan  inhabitants,  enslaved  by  the  Aryan 
conquerors  and  kept  for  millenniums  in  servitude, 
but  now  afforded  the  opportunity  of  emancipation 
by  rulers  whose  political  and  social  ideals  are  bound 
up  with  Christianity  and  whose  rule  has  been 
accompanied  by  active  Christian  eflbrts  of  teaching 
and  philanthropy.  The  effect  of  these  efforts  in 
raising  the  masses  who  have  responded  to  them  is 
expressed  thus  by  the  Hindu  Census  superintendent 
of  the  Mysore  State  : 

*  The  eQlightenmg  infiuence  of  Christianity  is  patent  in  the 
higher  standard  of  comfort  of  the  converts,  and  their  sober, 
disciplined  and  busy  lives '  {Census  of  India,  1912,  Calcutta, 
1913,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  138). 

To  this  we  may  add  that  evidences  of  spiritual 
regeneration  and  devotional  life  are  also  to  be 
found. 

The  populations  so  far  referred  to  are  the  '  un- 
touchables'  who  live  among  the  Hindus  and 
Musalmans  of  the  plains.  They  may  number 
(accuracy  is  very  difficult  to  secure)  some  30,000,000. 
But  there  are  some  10,000,000  more  of  non-Hindu 
aborigines,  living  mainly  in  hilly  regions,  among 
whom  the  Christian  faith  has  found  ready  entry. 
Such  are  the  Karens  of  Burma,  the  Khasis  of 
Assam,  the  Kols  and  Santals  in  Bengal.  The 
Christian  communities  among  these  amount  to 
some  200,000  persons.  Both  among  these  and 
among  the  out-castes  the  expansion  of  the  move- 
ment appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  Christian  Church  adequately  to  shepherd  and 
educate  the  candidates  for  discipleship.  The  effect 
of  education  and  Christian  influence  in  raising  the 
status  of  the  Christian  community  as  compared 
with  its  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  neighbours  has 
been  very  marked.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
in  improving  their  position  as  agriculturists ;  in 
the  Panjab  the  Christians  have  been  recognized  by 
Government  as  an  agricultural  tribe,  and  in  the 
irrigation  colonies  there  are  several  flourishing 
villages  of  Christian  cultivators,  holding  land 
direct  from  the  State. 

Education  of  a  simple  kind,  includin"-  that  of 
girls,  was  from  the  first  a  regular  part  of  mission- 
ary activity,  but  it  was  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  Scottish  missionary,  Alexander  Dufi  (1830- 
57).  He  set  out  to  evangelize  the  upper  classes 
of  Bengal  by  means  of  higher  education,  given 
through   the  medium   of    tlie   Englisli   language, 


which,  through  the  eliortsof  Macaulay  and  others, 
had  already  heen  adopted  by  Government  as  the 
vehicle  of  learning  for  India.  Duff' was  assisted  in 
his  plans  by  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Ray,  the  founder 
of  the  Brahma  Samaj  (q.v.).  Dufl's  converts  were 
counted  rather  by  the  score  than  by  the  hundred, 
but  they  included  men  who  made  their  mark  on 
the  Christian  Church  as  leaders  throughout  N. 
India.  His  school  also  had  a  powerful  ett'ect  on 
the  development  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  and  other 
liberal  movements  in  Hinduism,  and  not  less  did 
he  influence  the  educational  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  which  in  1854  founded  departments 
of  public  instruction,  and  in  1857  established 
universities  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
followed  later  by  others  in  Lahore  and  Allahabad, 
and  recently  by  a  Hindu  university  at  Benares 
and  a  Muslim  one  at  Aligarh.  Dufl's  school  soon 
developed  into  a  college,  and  no  fewer  than  8 
other  colleges  were  founded  in  diflerent  parts  of 
India  during  DuflTs  lifetime.  The  most  noteworthy 
contemporary  of  Duff  as  an  educator  was  John 
Wilson  of  Bombay,  who  founded  the  college  which 
bears  his  name,  and  added  to  his  English  work  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  Hinduism.  There  are 
now  38  Protestant  missionary  colleges  in  India, 
containing,  in  1912,  5447  students,  including  61 
women,  the  latter  practically  all  Christians.  Of 
the  total,  4481  students  were  Hindus,  530  Mu- 
hammadans,  and  436  Christians.  There  is  a  fully- 
organized  missionary  college  for  women  in  Luck- 
now  ;  and  a  college  department  works  in  connexion 
with  a  girls'  high  school  in  Lahore. 

The  work  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
was  powerfully  forwarded  by  the  system  of  grants- 
in-aid  which  the  Government  instituted  in  1854. 
The  grants  are  made  in  proportion  to  the  educa- 
tional efficiency  of  schools,  regardless  of  the  religion 
of  the  managers.  Educational  efficiency  being 
greatest  among  the  missionaries,  they  have  earned 
the  chief  portion  of  the  grants,  though  their  lead 
in  this  respect  is  no  longer  so  marked  as  it  was. 
Their  secondaiy  schools  number  283,  with  62,602 
boys  and  8400  girls ;  880  boarding-schools  contain 
22,193  boys  and  17,566  girls,  all  Christian.  In  87 
theological  schools  1852  students  are  in  training, 
and  127  training-schools  have  1904  male  and  1173 
female  students.  The  boarding-schools  are  partly 
secondary  and  partly  primary.  The  result  of 
secondary  education  in  conversions  has  been  small, 
but  the  influence  on  social  ideals  and  practice  and 
on  religious  thought  has  been  very  great.  The 
care  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  Christian 
community,  especially  the  women,  has  made  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Parsis,  the  most  literate 
in  India,  far  above  the  average  of  the  Hindus 
generally,  and  little,  if  any,  behind  the  Brahmans. 
The  number  of  Christian  officials  and  teachers  ia 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  community, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  pace  with  their  need  for 
a  highly  educated  ministry,  while  satisfying  the 
wants  of  the  large  rural  populations.  The  pro- 
vision of  elementary  education  for  these  is  the 
most  urgent  missionary  problem  of  the  day.  True, 
the  elementary  pupils  in  mission  schools  through- 
out India  number  about  450,000,  but  the  great 
majority  of  these  are  non-Christian.  In  missionary 
colleges  and  schools  of  everj'  kind  576,371  persons 
were  being  educated  in  1912 — about  one  in  ten  of 
all  pupils. 

Ciiristian  literature  took  its  first  effective  start 
with  the  work  of  the  great  pioneer,  William  Carey 
(1793-1834).  Together  with  Marshman  and  Ward, 
he  worked  chiefly  at  Bible  translations  into  a 
multitude  of  different  languages,  and  also  founded 
a  missionary  college  in  Serampore.  Most  of  the-se 
versions  were  mere  ballons  d'essai,  but  the  Bengali 
became  the  foundation  of  all  further  work  in  that 
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tongue.  IKiiiy  Maityii  at  the  same  timo  jiio- 
(Uiced  liis  rcniai liiUile  ('nln  version  of  the  N'l",  ami 
11  long  line  of  tiansUitora  and  autliors  followcil, 
supported  hy  the  publishing  societies  nientioncil 
above.  Krishna  Mohan  ISanerjea  among  Hindu 
eonverts,  Iniadal-Din  among  Aluslim.s,  and  John 
Murdoch  among  English  writers  and  iiublishers 
of  Christian  literature  are  out.'tandiug  names. 
Besides  liible  versions  there  is  al.so  an  incipient 
Christian  literature  in  all  the  principal  Indian  lan- 
guages, amounting  in  some  of  them  to  several 
hundred  works.  These  are  directed  both  to  the 
training  of  the  Christian  Church  and  to  convincing 
and  persuading  outsiders. 

Among  the  philantliroino  auxiliaries  to  the 
gospel  message,  medical  work  takes  a  foremost 
place.  Tlie  efl'ective  prosecution  of  this  in  India 
dates  from  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  W. 
Lockhart  of  the  L.M.S.  was  sent  to  Travancore, 
and  Henry  M.  Scudder  of  tlie  American  Board  to 
Ceylon.  Tlie  chain  of  medical  missions  on  the  N.W. 
Frontier  was  begun  in  Kashrairin  lS64,and  has  since 
then  e.\tended  to  Peshawar,  Bannu,  Dera  Ismail 
Khan,  and  (^uetta.  The  attitude  of  a  turbulent, 
fanatical,  and  treacherous  Muhammadan  popula- 
tion has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  work  of  medi- 
cal missions,  and,  while  converts  have  shown  their 
faithfulness  in  martyrdom,  Christian  Scriptures 
and  literature,  illustrated  by  the  example  of  dis- 
interested Christian  love,  have  penetrated  far  into 
regions  otherwise  inaccessible  to  the  missionary. 
Similar  effects  have  been  produced  on  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  caste-proud  Hindu,  and,  while  suffering 
is  impartially  relieved,  regardless  of  creed  or  con- 
dition, the  ministry  of  healing  has  brought  many 
to  the  discipleship  of  the  Healer.  The  first  qualified 
woman-doctor  came  to  India  in  1880,  though  medi- 
cal work  by  women  had  been  carried  on  long  before. 
Medical  missionary  women  have  led  the  way  in 
relieving  the  once  hopeless  suti'ering  of  secluded 
Indian  womanhood,  given  over  to  (treatment  by 
ignorant  and  clumsy  midwives  and  barber- women. 
Of  the  Indian  women-doctors  now  serving  under 
the  Dnfferin  Fund  and  other  public  bodies  the  great 
majority  are  Christians,  with  a  sprinkling  from  the 
Brahma  Samfij. 

Closely  allied  with  general  medical  work  is  that 
of  the  leper  missions.  Of  the  unfortunate  leper 
community,  hitherto  uncared  for,  several  thousands 
are  under  care  in  Christian  institutions,  and  many 
of  them  have  accepted  Christianity.  Christian 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  the  only  ones  for  those  classes  in  India.  Famine 
orphanages  are  common,  and  have  furnished  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  the  Christian  community, 
especially  in  N.  India  ;  these  have  in  recent  years 
found  imitators  among  non-Christians,  and,  owing 
to  the  influence  and  example  of  mission  schools 
and  colleges,  the  conception  and  practice  of  social 
service  are  spreading  among  Indian  students,  as 
shown  by  the  society  of  the  'Servants  of  India,' 
promoted  by  G.  K.  Gokhale. 

India  aflords  the  largest  and  most  influential 
sphere  of  work  among  the  Muslims  of  the  world. 
Its  Musalman  community  numbers  65,000,000,  and 
it  is  both  specifically  Indian  in  type  and  cosmo- 
politan by  ties  of  religion— a  fact  which  gives  this 
community  a  greater  political  importance  than 
its  numerical  proportion  to  the  Hindu  poi)ulation 
would  warrant.  The  largest  Muhammadan  com- 
munity of  India,  that  of  Bengal,  now  numbering 
24,000,000,  came  under  British  rule  after  the  battle 
of  Plassey  in  1757,  but  the  first  ellective  ('hristian 
work  anion;:  them  was  done  by  the  chaplain- 
missionary  Henry  Martyn  when  he  translated  the 
NT  and  much  of  the  OT  into  the  Muhammadan 
lingu'i  franca  of  India — the  Urdu,  or  camp  dialect 
of   IlindOstani.     His  one  convert,  'Abd-al-MasSti, 


was  the  forerunner  of  many  ex-iSIuslims  who  have 
joined  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  impossible  to 
Intimate  accurately  (lie  number  of  converts  among 
the  laity,  but  with  their  descendants  tliey  must 
run  into  several  myri.ads.  The  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  the  Muslim  professedly  recog- 
nizes as  divine,  is  especially  ellective  as  a  means  of 
evangelism. 

Among  the  Buddhists  of  Burma  and  S.  Ceylon 
the  results  of  work  have  been  similar  to  those 
among  the  middle  classes  in  India;  i.e.,  conver- 
sions have  been  sporadic,  occasionally  in  families, 
with  here  and  tnere  outstanding  personalities. 
The  Census  of  1911  gave  the  number  of  Protestant 
Christians  in  India  as  1,452,759,  compared  with 
9711,385  in  1901.  The  largest  proportion  is  in  S. 
India  (G26,000),  where  the  work  has  been  established 
longest  and  is  most  systematic.  The  distribution 
elsewhere  varies  chieliy  according  to  the  incidence 
of  mass  movuments.  Protestant  Christians  in 
other  parts  number  :  Bengal,  178,000  ;  United  Pro- 
vinces, 135,000  ;  Panjab,  155,000  ;  Bombay,  51,000  ; 
Central  Provinces  and  C.  India,  24,000.  In  the 
native  States  they  are  generally  fewer  —  e.g., 
Haidarabad,  29,UU0 ;  Mysore,  9,000 ;  Panjab  States, 
500 ;  Kashmir,  700. 

Syncretism,  in  the  shape  of  reform  movements, 
both  religious  and  social,  is  much  in  evidence. 
The  earliest  organized  body  of  this  kind  is  the 
theistic  Brahma  Samfij,  founded  in  1828  by  Raja 
Ram  Mohan  Ray — a  small  sect,  but  influential 
owing  to  the  social  standing,  literary  ability, 
and  philanthropic  zeal  of  its  members.  The  teach- 
ing of  its  sections  ranges  from  a  modified  Hinduism 
to  a  kind  of  Unitarian  Christianity  with  Indian 
atmosphere.  TheAryaSamaj  (y.r.), founded  in  1875 
by  Dayanand  Sarasvatl,  represents  a  cruder  modi- 
fication of  original  Hinduism,  professing  to  hold 
to  the  Vedas  as  absolutely  inspired,  and  accord- 
ingly forcing  their  interpretation  to  lit  modern 
standards.  It  has  a  strong  political  and  nationalist 
vein,  and  is  bitterly  hostile  to  Christianity  ;  but  it 
has  done  good  work  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
social  reform.  It  prevails  chietly  in  the  Panjab 
and  United  Provinces.  In  Bombay  the  Prarthana 
Samaj  (q.v.)  does  a  similar  work.  These  bodies, 
following  missionary  example,  are  beginning  to 
interest  themselves  iu  tlie  amelioration  of  the 
depressed  classes  by  education,  and  the  Arya  Samaj 
actually  admits  them  and  also  Muhammadans  into 
the  '  Vedic  religion '  by  a  ceremony  of  purification 
(Middhi). 

Modernist  movement  among  the  Muhammadans 
dates  from  the  eilbrts  of  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmad,  who 
began  in  1858  to  arouse  his  fellow-religionists  to 
the  imperative  need  for  English  education,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  An^lo- 
Muliammadan  College  at  Aligarh  and  the  All- 
Indian  Muslim  Conference.  It  has  also  produced 
something  of  a  school  of  liberal  theology.  A  more 
wide-spread  movement  was  inaugurated  by  Ghulam 
Ahmad  of  Qadian  in  the  Panjab  in  the  year 
1879.  He,  like  Dayanand,  harked  back  to  his 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  treated  the  Quran  as 
verbally  inspired,  interpreting  it  in  a  new  fashion 
with  an  eye  to  modem  thought.  This  sect,  too, 
is  strongly  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  some 
members  of  it  have  started  a  mission  to  England  at 
Woking.  Despite  their  attitude  of  opiiosition, 
these  new  sects  all  owe  more  or  less  of  their  origina- 
ting impulse  and  of  their  specific  doctrine  to  the 
message  of  Christian  missions.  The  Indian  national 
movement  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  reformed 
sects  nearer  together,  and  its  influence  is  being  felt 
in  the  Christian  community  also  in  a  certain 
touchiness  and  impatience  of  foreign  influence. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  signs  of  an  increased 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  evangelization  of 
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India,  marked  by  the  establishment  of  tlie  National 
Missionary  Society  and  other  efforts. 

The  Dutch  possessions  known  as  Indonesia  were 
previously  under  Hindu  rule,  but  since  the  12tli 
cent,  they  have  gradually  been  overrun  by  Muslim 
chieftains,  and  out  of  the  total  population  of 
38,000,000  all  but  2,000,000  are  now  Mnliainmadan. 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  while  building 
up  its  Eastern  empire,  also  Christianized  the 
natives  after  a  fashion,  but  their  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  was  very  low.  Since 
then  it  has  improved,  and  the  so-called  permanent 
congi'egations  (gevestigte  gemeenten)  are  under  the 
care  of  clergy  appointed  and  maintained  by  the 
State  ;  churches  of  later  converts  are  from  time  to 
time  placed  under  this  organization.  Modern 
missionary  work  began  in  the  second  decade  of  last 
century,  and  has  been  carried  on  mainly  by  Dutcli 
and  German  missionaries  on  the  four  principal 
islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  Borneo,  as 
well  as  on  some  of  the  smaller  ones.  Large  numbers 
of  converts  ha^'e  been  gathered  in  Java,  in  the 
Bata  k  country  on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  in 
the  Jlinahassa  district  of  Celebes.  In  the  second 
of  these  an  effective  barrier  has  been  erected  to  the 
inland  advance  of  Islam.  The  total  number  of  con- 
verts from  Islam  in  these  islands  is  estimated  at 
40,000. 

V.  China. — In  contrast  with  India,  Cliina  has 
but  one  standard  lang-uage  and  literature,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  unity,  despite  its  size 
and  diversity.  Modern  missionary  work  was 
Ijegun  by  Robert  Morrison  of  the  L.M.S.  in  1807. 
He  baptized  the  first  convert  in  1814,  and  before 
his  death  (1834)  he  had  translated  the  Bible  into 
Chinese,  besides  writing  many  pamphlets.  But 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  Robert  Milne,  was 
able  to  enter  the  jealously-guarded  empire  of 
China  ;  they  could  only  reside  in  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Macao  or  in  British  territory  at 
Malacca.  The  opening  of  China  to  foreign  inter- 
course, including  missionary  efi'ort,  was  the  result 
of  a  series  of  wars,  internal  and  external,  the  first 
of  which,  whUe  it  helped  to  admit  the  missionary, 
did  much  to  discredit  his  message.  The  three 
'opium  wars'  of  1842,  1858,  and  f860  resulted  in 
the  opening  of  twenty-four  '  treaty  ports'  to  foreign 
intercourse,  and  it  was  in  these,  esjieciallj'  Shanghai, 
Hangchow,  Tientsin,  and  Canton,  tliat  Protestant 
missions  first  gained  a  footing.  Up  to  1850,  3 
English  societies,  1  German,  and  7  American  had 
begun  work,  and  the  converts  may  have  amounted 
to  100.  The  preponderance  of  American  workers 
in  China  became  more  marked  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Japan. 

The  next  great  convulsion  was  an  internal  one, 
the  Taiping  rebellion,  which  lasted  from  1850  to 
1864,  and  was  eventually  suppressed  by  the  '  ever 
victorious  army'  of  a  Western  leader.  General 
Charles  George  Gordon,  himself  in  deep  sympathy 
with  Cliristian  missions.  The  leader  of  the  re- 
bellion h.-.d  once  come  under  tiie  influence  of  a 
Christian  missionary,  and  he  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  divine  revelation  to  destroy  idolatrj*  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Mancbu  dj-nasty.  The  second 
of  these  aims  was  accomjil-.-.lied  half  a  century  later 
by  another  great  convulsion,  and  we  may  believe 
that  the  Taipings  did  much  towards  preparing  the 
way  for  tlie  first,  which  is  yet  to  come ;  but  we 
may  also  be  thankful  that  their  icimoclasm  did  not 
prematurely  succeed  before  the  constructive  forces 
of  Christian  faitli  and  practice  were  ready  to  step 
into  the  breach.  r\leanwhile,  missions  ou  the  coast 
were  increasing  their  work,  and  the  year  after 
interior  China  had  been  quieted  (1865)  Hudson 
Taylor  formed  the  China  Inland  Mission,  which 
led  the  v>ay  to  the  formation  of  a  iietMork  of 
stations  during  the  last  half  century,  now  extend- 


ing to  the  remotest  interior  of  the  Kepublic.  This 
mission  alone  now  numbers  1076  foreign  mission- 
aries, as  against  473  of  all  societies  and  nationalities 
in  1877.  In  that  year  the  number  of  converts  was 
reckoned  at  13,000. 

The  final  break-up  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  was 
first  marked  by  theBoxer  outbreak  of  19(J0,  directed, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Empress,  against  both 
foreigners  and  Chinese  Christians ;  135  mission- 
aries, with  53  of  their  children,  were  kUled,  and 
some  16,000  Chinese  Christiana  were  massacred, 
many  of  them  accepting  death  willingly  rather 
than  deny  the  faith.  A  strong  impression  was 
created  by  the  refusal  of  missionary  societies  to 
accept  a  money  indemnity  from  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment for  the  missionary  lives  laid  down  freely  for 
the  gospel.  Diiring  the  succeeding  decade  the 
number  of  foreign  missionaries  in  China  increased 
almost  50  per  cent  (2785  to  4175,  including  wives 
of  missionaries),  and  the  number  of  converts  more 
than  doubled  (204,672  to  469,896  in  1910).  In  1913 
the  niunber  of  '  full  members '  was  given  as  235,303. 
Counting  children  and  other  adlierents  who  are  not 
included  in  their  statistics  by  many  boclies,  the 
total  may  be  estimated  at  about  500,000.  Foreign 
missionaries,  including  wives,  are  5186,  and  Chinese 
workers  17,879. 

The  revolution  of  1911-12  was  the  final  stage  in 
the  opening  up  of  China  to  Western  culture  and 
Christianity.  There  has,  it  is  true,  been  a  slight 
reaction  fiom  the  abolition  of  Confvicianism  as  the 
religion  of  the  State,  but  a  stronger  power  than 
the  iconoclasm  of  the  Taipings  is  snaking  the 
foundations  of  the  old  cults,  namely  the  re-casting 
of  the  world-old  system  of  Chinese  education  in 
AVestern  and  20th  cent,  moulds.  Moreover,  the 
oflicial  request  made  by  the  Chinese  Government 
on  27tb  April  1913  for  the  prayers  of  its  Christian 
subjects,  whatever  motives  of  policy  maj'  have  in- 
spired it,  was  a  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a 
power  affecting  deeply  the  interests  of  tlie  nation  ; 
and  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  Cantonese 
revolutionary  section  and  almost  of  the  Republic, 
is  a  Christian  who  seeks  to  model  his  political 
]iolicy  on  the  principles  of  the  Bible.  Hajipily, 
too,  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Republic  has 
coincided  with  the  final  abolition  of  the  Indian 
opium  traffic  once  forced  on  China  by  Britain. 

The  situation  thus  created  has  offered  to  the 
Christian  Chm-ches  unexampled  opportunities  of 
access  to  the  educated  classes  of  China.  These  had 
hitherto  looked  with  contempt  on  teachers  who 
in  very  few  cases  could  master  the  intricacies  of 
their  literature,  but  now  they  are  ready  to  wel- 
come Western  language,  literature,  and  science. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made,  especially  by  the 
.\merican  missions,  to  grapple  with  the  task  of 
providing  centres  of  higher  education  on  a  Christian 
basis  througliout  China,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
general  work,  the  tendency  towards  co-operation 
between  allied  bodies  is  strong  and  helpful.  No 
fewer  than  9  university  colleges  are  in  efl'ective 
operation,  7  in  coast  provinces,  1  in  the  centre,  and 
1  in  the  west.  In  several  the  medical  faculty  is 
strong,  and  Christian  missions  at  present  lead  in 
the  training  of  jjualified  doctors  for  Cliina.  There 
are  some  264  mission  hospitals  (1913)  with  126,788 
in-patients  and  2,129,774  out-patients  for  the  year. 
Among  the  agencies  which  ha^■e  been  particularly 
active  in  taking  advantage  of  the  present  opportuni- 
ties the  Y.M.C.A.  has  been  specially  in  evidence. 
The  evangelistic  meetings  conducted  by  J,  11.  Mott, 
and  still  more  by  George  Sherwood  Eddy  (1912-14), 
«ere  attended  by  large  audiences  oif  educated 
Chinese,  sometimes  up  to  4000,  in  many  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Cliina.  Among  the  hearers 
were  offici.ils  of  lii;_;li  rank,  of  whom  one  was 
baptized,  while  thousands  of  men  promised  to  study 
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the  Bililo,  mid  liiuiilrcils  liave  actually  joined  tlic 
Chrisliiin  ("liurcli. 

The  creatiim  of  a  Cliiistian  literature  for  China 
has  been  carried  on  mainly  by  co-operation  between 
the  missions  represented  in  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  for  China,  under  the  fjuidance  of  Timothy 
Kicharils  ami  others.  The  rapid  openiiif,'  of  the 
mind  of  China  to  appreciation  and  reception  of 
Western  lliuui;ht  has  fjiven  missionary  scholars 
both  the  oi>]>orl  unity  anil  the  task  of  jirovidiu};  not 
only  religious  but  general  and  scientilie  literature 
for  readers,  whctlier  Christian  or  non-Christian. 
Both  this  and  the  work  of  Bible  translation  in 
China  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  standard  of  Mritten  language, 
though  versicms  of  the  Bible  are  being  produced  in 
several  local  vernaculars,  as  also  in  a  )ii)pular  form 
of  the  Mandarin.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds;  in  ItilO  a  million 
and  a  half  copies  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  or 
single  hooks  were  circulated  ;  in  1914  two  million 
and  a  quarter. 

The  lirst  L.M.S.  woman  missionary  to  China  was 
appointed  in  18t)S.  The  work  among  women  has 
been  greatly  hampered  by  the  custom  of  foot- 
binding  and  by  social  prejudice,  but  these  have 
been  in  great  measure  overcome,  largely  as  the 
result  of  missionary  effort,  and  the  desire  for  the 
education  of  women  is  greatly  on  the  increase ; 
some  are  using  their  education  not  only  to  qualify 
for  the  medical  and  teaching  professions,  but  also 
for  social  service.  Over  600  members  have  been 
enrolled  in  a  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
the  Christian  ministry,  putting  aside  prospects  of 
lucrative  careers.  The  tendency  in  this  class  is  to 
work  for  the  formation  of  an  indigenous  Chinese 
Church  free  from  Western  control,  and  some  jiro- 
gress  is  being  made  in  the  self-support  of  native 
churches.  Meanwhile  the  various  cognate  bodies 
which  have  hitherto  been  carrying  on  separate 
missions,  such  as  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists,  are  amalgamating  their  organizations 
as  a  first  step  towards  larger  union. 

In  the  outlying  provinces  of  China  work  is  still 
in  its  beginnings.  It  is  furthest  advanced  in  Man- 
churia, where  Presbyterians  and  Lutherans  have  a 
community  of  some  33,000.  The  devoted  work  of 
James  Gilmour  (1870-91)  in  Mongolia  left  little 
visible  result,  and  the  societies  which  are  following 
it  uj)  are  gathering  a  few  converts  amid  great  ditti- 
culties.  In  Chinese  Tibet  these  are  insuperable, 
and  the  only  quarter  from  which  the  gospel  has 
entered  that  land  is  Little  (or  Westein)  Tibet, 
belonging  to  India,  where  Moravian  missionaries 
have  some  small  congregations,  and  have  done 
much  for  the  investigation  of  Tibetan  language, 
literature,  and  history.  Among  the  Muslims  of 
Chinese  Turkestan  Swedish  and  China  Inland  mis- 
sionaries are  in  the  early  stage  of  work. 

vi.  Japan,  Kokea,  and  Formosa.— Here,  as  in 
China,  we  have  countries  in  mIucIi,  after  periods 
of  notable  succe.ss  on  the  part  of  Koman  Catholic 
missions,  the  native  rulers  have  turned  njion  them 
as  politically  dangerous,  ami  have  violently  per.se- 
cuted  the  (.'hristian  Church,  almost  to  extinction, 
till,  through  polilical  changes,  intercourse  with  the 
West  has  li(?en  resumed,  but  on  a  dillcreiit  footing, 
and  with  this  the  way  has  been  oiieiied  for  mi.ssions 
of  the  I'cformeil  conimnnioiis  also.  In  the  case  of 
Japan  this  reopening  dates  from  the  year  1859, 
when  American  missionaries  were  the  first  to  settle 
in  the  country.  The  first  Protestant  Christian  was 
ba))tized  in  1804,  but  meanwhile  persecution  of 
Christians  conlinned,  soinetinies  with  severity,  till 
the  Ucvolution  of  1808,  which  once  more  lirought 
the  Mikado  to  power,  and  inaugurated  the  modern 
government  of  Japan.  G.  Ensor  (C.M.S),  who 
arrived  in  1S69,  «as  the  first  English  missionary, 


bul  full  religious  toleration  was  not  granted  till 
1873,  to  b(>  speedily  followed  by  the  serious  sugges- 
tion that  ('hristianity  should  be  made  the  State 
religion.  This  was,  however,  negatived,  and  sub- 
sequently there  was  a  distinct  reaction  against 
foreign  influences,  among  which  Christianity  was 
included,  especially  during  the  lirst  decade  of  this 
century.  But  a  swing  back  of  the  )jendulum  was 
indicated  by  the  action  of  the  Minister  of  Kducation 
in  UI12,  when  he  announced  that  the  (iovcrnnient 
had  resolvc<l  to  rei^ognize  Christianity,  alongside  of 
Shinto  and  Buddhism,  as  a  religion  deserving  of 
encouragement,  expre.ssing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
hope  that  Christianity  would  conform  itself  to 
national  as])irations.  In  this  connexion  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Clnistiaii  iiK.'.ssage  in  Japan  has 
iippeaied  specially  to  men  of  culture.  A  quite 
ilisproportionate  number  of  Christians  arc  found 
among  members  of  Parliament,  high  military  ami 
naval  ollicers,  doctors  and  professors,  and  Count 
Okuma  has  recorded  that  '  the  indirect  influence 
of  Christianity  has  ponred  into  every  realm  of 
Japanese  life'  ilntcrn.  llevieic  of  MisRwnn,  Oct. 
1912,  i.  654).  The  number  of  Protestant  Christian 
adherents  in  Japan  may  be  reckone<l  at  about 
100,000.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  mission  stations  are 
said  to  be  self-supporting.  Three-fourths  of  the 
converts  are  attached  to  one  or  another  of  four 
amalgamated  Churches  representing  the  -Vnglican, 
Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  mis- 
sions respectively.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Protestant  missions  have  established  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  common  work,  called  the 
'Federated  Missions  of  Japan.'  This  has  formed 
a  general  Christian  Literature  Society,  and  pro- 
moted joint  efforts  for  evangelization,  Vioth  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  hitherto  neglected  rural  districts. 

The  work  of  missionary  education  bulks  less 
largely  at  present  in  Japan  than  in  China,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
country  education  has  been  steadily  taken  in  hand 
by  the  State,  which  now  provides  a  comiilctely 
organized  system  of  education  from  the  primary 
schools  (at  which  attendance  is  compulsory)  up  to 
the  universities  and  technical  schools.  There  are 
14  Protestant  middle  schools,  with  about  5500 
scholars,  and  two  colleges  of  univer.sity  grade,  of 
which  the  Doshsisha  College  at  Kyoto,  founded  by 
Joseph  Niishima,  has  700  students.  Elementary 
missionary  education  is  backward,  as  Christian 
children  have  access  to  well-worked  Government 
.schools.  The  educational  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
has  been  mucdi  ajipreciated  in  Japan,  and  has 
strongly  influeiued  the  student  world ;  and  the 
Y.W.C.A.  is  reaching  women  increasingly.  Christ- 
ian missionary  efforts  among  the  aboriginal  Ainus 
of  Yezo  have  been  ajipreciated  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  who  bestowed  a  decoration  on  John 
Batchelor  of  the  C.M.S.  in  recognition  of  his  work 
for  this  dying  race. 

Among  the  dependencies  of  Japan,  Formosa, 
lirst  entered  in  1866,  now  has  some  30,000  Christ- 
ians. Korea,  after  three  and  a  half  centuries  of 
absolute  seclusion,  was  not  eH'ectively  entered  till 
1882,  first  by  American  missionaries,  and,  in  1890, 
by  Anglicans.  The  growth  of  the  work  has  been 
]ihenomenal,  esjiecially  in  the  years  following  the 
Kusso-Japanese  war  of  1905-06.  Adherents  in 
1913  numbered  185,000,  over  19,000  children  were 
under  education  in  mission  schools,  and  20  hospitals 
and  23  disjiensaries  were  in  operation.  This  jno- 
gress  has  been  accompanied  by  remarkable  zeal  in 
the  study  of  Scripture  and  by  reformation  of 
life. 

vii.  Thk  Nkau  East. — Under  this  term  we  in- 
clude tlu'  lands,  stretching  from  Morocco  to  Persia, 
ill  which  Islam  first  arose  and  spread.  Owing  to 
the  long  ilominance  of  Islam  the  work  of  Christian 
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missions  to  Muslims  iu  this  region  is  either  non- 
existent or  in  its  infancy.  For  our  present  jiurpose, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  missions  to  the  surviving 
Abyssinian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Nestorian, 
or  Jacobite  Churclies.  We  may,  however,  note  i 
that  the  educational  work  carried  on  among  Ori- 
ental Christians,  principally  by  American  mission- 
aries, in  the  Turkish  empire  and  Egypt  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  considerable  rrotestant  com- 
munities, whose  progress  in  intelligence,  morality, 
and  zeal  has  raised  the  Christian  name  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Muslims  and  reacted  favourably  on 
the  ancient  churches  by  stimulating  a  desire  for 
reform  and  progress.  There  is  among  the  Prot- 
estant Orientals  also  the  dawn  of  a  desire  to 
evangelize  the  Muslim — a  feeling  that  had  been 
eradicated  from  the  Oriental  Christian  by  a  thou- 
sand years  of  oppression  and  misrule,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  in  the  Muslim  anything 
but  an  irreconcilable  tyrant.  The  most  effective 
missionary  work  done  by  men  of  these  nationalities 
is  that  of  Bible  colporteurs.  The  Muslim  verbally 
acknowledges  the  Scriptirres  of  the  OT  and  NT  to 
be  inspired,  and,  if  once  induced  to  study  them,  he 
is  in  many  cases  led  to  see  that  the  theory  of  their 
corruption  subsequently  to  Muhammad  is  a  fig- 
ment of  his  divines.  Thus  their  witness  to  Christ, 
as  well  as  their  incompatibility  with  the  Qur'an,  is 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  conversion  of  the  Mus- 
lim. The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  em- 
ploys in  the  countries  referred  to  71  colporteurs, 
and  has  27  depots,  through  which  128,926  copies  of 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions  are  circulated. 
Individual  conversions  through  these  means  are 
fairly  frequent,  but  the  building  up  of  Christian 
communities  is  a  slower  process,  hampered  by 
special  obstacles. 

In  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  among 
a  total  population  of  about  14,000,000,  work  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  the  N.  Africa  Mission  and 
other  undenominational  agencies.  There  are  con- 
verts here  and  there.  The  principal  agency,  be- 
sides that  of  colportage,  is  schools,  which  are 
elementary.  In  Egypt  work  was  begun  in  1854 
by  the  American  United  Presbyterians,  jirincipaUy 
among  the  Copts,  and  resuscitated  by  the  C.M.S. 
in  1882.  Considerable  access  has  been  gained  among 
the  Eli'endi  class,  and  a  number  have  been  baptized, 
while  medical  work  has  to  some  extent  reached  the 
masses,  in  both  town  and  country.  Schools,  prim- 
ary and  secondary,  contain  17,094  pupils  (largely 
of  Coptic  faith  or  origin),  and  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  in  Cairo  of  a  Christian  vmiversity  is 
being  actively  promoted  by  American  missionaries. 
German  and  English  missionaries  are  pushing  out 
into  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and,  though 
Christian  propaganda  is  barred  among  the  Muslims 
of  that  region,  yet  in  Omdurinan  some  educational 
work  is  being  done.  Cairo  is  the  chief  literary 
centre  of  the  Muliammadan  world,  and  from  the 
Christian  side  vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  Nile  Mission  Press,  an  Anglo-American  under- 
taking, to  produce  and  circulate  evangelistic  litera- 
ture in  Arabic. 

In  Asia  Minor  and  SjTia  Protestant  work  has 
been  done  chiefly  by  American  missions  working 
among  the  ancient  churches.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion which  they  have  developed,  from  primary 
schools  to  colleges,  especially  the  Roberts  College 
in  Constantinople,  has  notably  affected  the  Muslim 
community  in  thought  and  attitude  towards  Christ- 
ianity. Rledical  missions,  in  Palestine  especially, 
have  tended  in  tlie  same  direction.  Arabia  is  touched 
on  its  outskirts  at  Baghdad,  Bahrain,  and  Aden  by 
schools,  medical  work,  and  colportage.  Persia  was 
first  entered  by  Henry  Martyn,  when  he  completed 
his  translation  of  the  NT  at  Shirfiz  in  1811.  In 
1829  K.  G.  Pfander  visited  Persia,  and  wrote  his 


celebrated  Balance  of  Tiuth,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Persian  Christian  literature,  built  upon 
later  by  \V.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  and  others.  In  1871 
American  Presbyterians  organized  work  among  the 
tribes  of  N.  Persia,  and  in  1875  S.  Persia  was  oc- 
cupied by  K.  Bruce  of  the  C.M.S.  Medical  and 
educational  work  has  developed  largely,  and  the 
demand  for  schools  on  a  Western  model  far  exceeds 
the  power  of  the  missionaries  to  supply  it.  The 
modernist  sect  of  Bahaism,  sprung  from  the  Babi 
reform  movement,  has  borrowed  freely  from  Christi- 
anity but  does  not  so  far  make  much  return  (see 
art.  Bab,  BAnls).  Throughout  these  missions  work 
among  women,  visiting,  teaching,  and  medical,  has 
initiated  or  helped  on  the  movement  perceptible  in 
Muslim  lands  for  the  elevation  of  the  female  sex. 

viii.  Missions  to  Jews. — The  Jewish  population 
of  the  world  is  approximately  12,000,000.  Prot- 
estant missionary  work  among  them  is  carried  on 
by  95  societies,  maintaining  500  men  and  350  women 
missionaries.  The  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  (253  missionaries  ; 
income  in  1914,  £51,000)  is  the  principal  one. 
Statistics  are  quite  imperfect.  Some  250  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  are  converts  or  sons  of  converts 
from  Judaism.  J.  F.  de  le  Roi  estimates  baptisms 
during  the  19th  cent,  in  Protestant  churches  at 
72,740;  Roman  Catholic,  67,300;  Greek,  74,500. 
The  theologians  Neander  and  Edersheim,  the 
missionary  bishops  Schereschewsky,  Hellmuth, 
Alexander,  and  Gobat,  were  Christian  Jews. 

III.  General  aspects. —  i.  Principles. —As 
a  result  of  the  work  of  missions  by  the  Reformed 
Churches  since  the  end  of  the  18th  cent,  there  is 
now  a  growing  community  of  some  6,000,000  native 
Christians  belonging  to  the  most  varied  races  and 
cultur'es,  from  the  primitive  aborigines  of  Australia 
to  the  progressive  people  of  Japan.  Yet  in  the 
age  which  has  seen  this  unexam])led  expansion  of 
Christianity  in  every  direction  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  in- 
tended that  His  disciples  should  carry  the  message 
of  His  redemption  into  all  the  world,  though  it  is 
fully  allowed  that  the  world  mission  of  His  faith  was 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
principles  which  He  enunciated  and  exemplified.  To 
suppose  that  the  Originator  of  this  life  and  teach- 
ing, which  have  persisted  in  spreading  their  vital- 
izing influences  among  the  nations  for  nineteen 
centuries,  was  Himself  without  desire  for  or  inten- 
tion of  producing  such  an  eft'ect  would  be  to  face 
the  most  insoluble  enigma  of  history.  The  develop- 
ment which  we  have  slvetched  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  mainspring  of  this  world-wide  enter- 
prise of  missions  has  been  the  conviction  that  its 
promoters  and  messengers  were  carrying  out  the 
conscious  purpose  and  explicit  command  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  unnatural  that  the  reconstruction  of  thought 
which  our  age  is  experiencing  in  every  sphere  of 
life  should  leave  the  conception  of  foreign  missions 
entirely  unaSected.  Among  the  Reformed  Churches 
more  especially  Zinzendorf's  motto  of  '  souls  for 
the  Lamb '  as  the  one  goal  of  missionary  eflbrt  has 
expanded,  under  the  influence  of  teachers  like 
G.  Warneck  in  Germany  and  B.  F.  Westcott  in 
England,  into  the  wider  and  deeper  conception  of 
a  call  to  regenerate  the  nations  spiritually,  morally, 
intellectually,  and  socially,  and  to  build  up  the  uni- 
versal Church  of  Christ.  Moreover,  the  results  of 
research  into  Christian  orij^ins  have  helped  us,  with 
a  truer  historical  perspective,  to  test  our  contem- 
porary missionary  work  by  tlie  example  and  spirit 
of  the  Apostolic  Age.  From  subsequent  early  and 
mediaeval  history,  too,  the  Churches  have  been 
learning  lessons  of  the  manifold  adaptation  of  the 
form  of  missionary  work  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  diflerent  ages  and  peoples,  and  of  these  lessons  the 
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whole  modern  ilevelopmont  is  nn  amplilicatiou. 
Bnt  this  larfior  sweep  of  mitlooU  and  effort  1ms  by 
no  means  made  the  lirst  aim  of  individual  conver- 
sion superllnous.  On  the  contrary,  this  remains 
tlic  vital  centre  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  as  this  is 
ex|innded  and  coordinated  in  the  larger  aim  that 
the  trne  end  of  niissionnrj-  work  is  attained. 

2.  Methods,  apostolic  and  contemporary. — The 
radical  question  is  raised  again  and  again  whether 
the  close  following  of  the  methods  of  St.  I'anl  is 
not  the  true  solvent  of  our  most  fundamental  difli- 
culties,  particularly  of  the  lack  of  spiritual  and 
economic  independence  in  our  mission  churches. 
Were  the  evangelist  to  make  brief  sojourns  instead 
of  settling  down,  to  devolve  authority  straightway 
on  native  liclpers  instead  of  keeping  them  in  long 
tutelage,  to  demand  instead  of  giving  pecuniary 
assistance,  Christian  congregations  might,  it  is 
urged,  be  smaller,  but  they  would  be  stronger  and 
self-reproducing.  Each  of  these  paths  has  been  tried 
in  modern  missions,  generally  vntli  scant  success,  for 
the  same  end  under  diH'erent  conditions  may  de- 
mand different  means.  Where  there  was  a  Jewish 
diaspora  standing  at  the  threshold  of  Christianity, 
teaching  and  discipline  had  been  assimilated  which 
may  now  require  a  generation  ;  where  habitat  and 
(■i^^lization  of  evangelist  and  evangelized  were 
practically  identical,  the  problems  now  arising 
from  disparity  of  civilizations  and  distance  of 
abode  were  non-existent.  Recognizing  these  and 
other  special  difficulties  and  defects  of  modern  mis- 
sionary work,  we  have  to  seek  their  solution  not  in 
the  forms  of  a^iostolic,  or  any  other,  evangelism, 
but  in  the  prmciples  embodied  in  those  forms. 
Thus  in  the  ad\-enture  of  faith  undertaken  by  the 
C.I.M.,  which  has  so  remarkably  opened  up  China 
to  the  gospel,  we  have  a  contemporary  adaptation 
of  the  Pauline  method,  rapidly  following  the  main 
lines  of  communication  and  occupying  the  chief 
cities  of  an  empire  which  in  culture  and  administra- 
tion offers  much  analogy  to  that  of  Rome.  Or, 
again,  in  the  revival  of  community  life  in  the 
brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  of  Anglican  missions 
we  have  a  useful  adaptation  of  early  and  mediaeval 
monasticism  to  the  conditions  of  the  mission-field 
of  to-day.  But  both  of  these  Lave  the  defects  of 
their  qualities. 

The  elfect  of  modern  thought  on  the  adaptation 
of  NT  principles  to  contemporaneous  missionary 
work  may  be  traced  in  the  development  of  the 
chief  missionary  methods.  The  mission  school  and 
college  have  no  precedent  in  apostolic  times,  and 
they  dilfer  greatly  from  the  cloister  school  of 
mona.stic  missionaries,  their  original  purpose  being 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  conveying  the  message  to 
the  children  of  the  literate,  or  would-be  literate, 
classes  who  are  otherwise  not  easily  reached,  and 
of  bringing  them  into  the  Christian  Church  when 
they  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  The  most 
notable  effect  of  earlier  educational  work  was  the 
conversion  of  men  of  mark,  wlio  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  Church. 
Within  the  la.st  generation  this  aspect  of  the  work 
liii-s  receded  into  the  background  ;  tlie  conception  of 
educating  the  mind  of  a  nation  and  creating  an 
atmosphere  permeated  by  Christian  ideals  has 
exercised  increasing  influence  on  mis.sionary  educa- 
tors, especially  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  it 
is  certain  that  their  successes  have  lain  mainly  in 
this  direction.  The  value  of  such  prejiaration  of 
the  community  for  the  eventual  reception  of  Christ 
.13  Lord  and  blaster  is  immense,  and  it  may  lie 
hoped  that  much  of  the  work  which  commonly  falls 
to  t)e  done  after  conversion  is  thus  being  acconi- 
pli.shed  beforehand.  Jint  tliiMC  is  need  of  Ijalanccd 
judgment  and  steadfast  will,  lest  elaboration  of 
the  scaflblding  delay  or  even  prevent  the  erection 
of  the  building.     Similarly,  in  the  now  indispens- 


able work  of  medical  missions  the  physical  benefits 
conferred  were  at  lirst  entirely  subsidiary  to  the 
spiritual  aim  ;  but  the  conception  of  a  Kingdom  of 
God  to  be  realized  in  things  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  has  led  to  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
tlie  work  of  healing,  even  apart  from  any  spiritual 
effects,  is  a  worthy  aim  of  the  missionary.  This 
involves  the  risk  tiiat  the  medical  iiussiouary  may 
be  merged  in  the  philanthropist.  The  modem 
medical  missionary  would  not,  if  he  could,  ignore 
the  demand  for  the  greatest  possible  scientitic 
efficiency,  for  he  will  not  allow  Christian  zeal  to 
be  the  bosom  friend  of  second-rate  professional 
skill ;  yet  he  will  lay  the  decisive  emphasis  of  his 
calling  on  tlie  specific  aim  of  the  missionary  to 
carry  home  his  mes-sage.  Again,  in  thedelivcryof 
that  message  by  the  general  missionary  a  coni- 
parative  -study  of  religion  and  sociology  has  modi- 
tied  the  metliod  of  approach  liy  the  Christian 
messenger  to  non-Christians.  He  is  less  inclined 
to  attack  their  observances  and  rites  than  to  elicit 
the  need  latent  in  each  human  heart  of  soraethiii" 
higher,  less  prone  to  controvert  their  doctrines  and 
deities  than  to  set  forth  Christ  in  life  and  teaching. 
The  conviction  is  gaining  ground  among  his  hearers 
that  he  is  no  ruthless  iconoclast  of  their  national 
religion,  but  a  sympathetic  guide  who  would  lead 
them  to  satisfactions  which  it  fails  to  supply.  But, 
if  he  is  to  do  this,  his  aim  must  still  be  that  they 
may  be  '  redeemed  from  the  vain  manner  of  life 
handed  down  from  their  fathers'  (1  V  I'^jand  come 
to  know  the  only  true  God.  Without  attacking 
concrete  sin  and  error  this  cannot  be  done.  The 
manner  of  controversy  has  been  rightly  modified, 
and  it  is  well  to  use  points  of  agreement  as  a  basis 
for  approach  ;  but  the  reason  for  adopting  one  faith 
in  place  of  another  cannot  lie  in  their  points  of 
resemblance,  but  only  in  those  of  difference. 
Hence  controversy  or  polemic,  in  the  right  form, 
can  never  become  obsolete  as  a  missionary  weapon. 
Once  more,  in  the  case  of  missionary  work  for 
women  its  first,  and  most  worthy,  aim  was  simply 
to  deliver  sisters  whom  the  Christian  woman 
found  in  degradation,  ignorance,  and  sufl'ering 
from  these  evils  into  the  liberty  of  Christian 
womanhood.  As,  in  the  course  of  generations, 
they  laboured  for  this  end,  the  great  task  of  train- 
ing new  types  of  Christian  motherhood  suited  to 
each  nation  gradually  dawned  upon  them,  and 
they  became  aware  that  they  had  stimulated  a 
greater  awakening  than  they  had  dreamed  of 
among  the  women  of  China,  India,  and  Africa. 
l!ut  Cliristian  personality  remains  the  key  of  the 
position,  and  the  feminist  movement,  which  is 
growing  in  East  and  West  alike,  finds  its  true 
regulative  everywhere  in  the  jirinciples  of  the 
gospel. 

3.  Cognate  activities. — A  bare  mention  must 
suffice  of  the  achievements  of  missionaries  in  works 
ancillary  to  their  main  calling.  The  names  of 
Livingstone,  Krapf,  and  Rebmann  among  explorers, 
of  James  Legge,  R.  Caldwell,  H.  A.  Jacschke, 
and  Carl  Meinhof  among  philologists,  and  of  B. 
Codrington  and.lohn  Roscoe  among  anthropologists 
are  but  a  few  among  many.  In  civil  life,  too,  mis- 
sionaries have  sometimes  "lield  a  prominent  place — 
e.g.,  C.  F.  Schwartz  in  Tanjoreand  John  Mackenzie 
in  Bechuanaland  ;  and  in  India  municipal  offices 
have  occasionally  been  held  by  them.  To  outsiders 
these  public  services  have  been  a  vindication  of 
the  missionary's  u.scfulness ;  to  some  among  the 
missionary  jiublic  it  has  seemed  that  they  might 
be  a  hindrance  to  it.  In  the  nature  of  things  such 
services  must  remain  exceptional,  rendered  by 
isolated  individuals  who  possess  the  ability  and 
energy.  As  by-work  they  have  been  of  service ; 
were  they  more  than  this,  they  wouhl  prove  a 
hindrance. 
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4.  Results  and  problems.— The  present  condition 
of  the  world  mission-field  shows  oil-shoots  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  every  stage  of  growth. 
Their  members,  as  always,  vary  in  genuineness  and 
strength,  but  everywhere  they  include  whole- 
hearted followers  of  Christ,  and,  as  a  body,  they 
have  advancetl  gi-eatly  in  tone  and  conduct  from 
their  former  non-Christian  manner  of  life.  The  ani- 
mist,  the  pantheist,  the  af;iiostic,  and  the  deist  have 
come  to  believe  in  one  almighty  Father,  one  sinless 
Saidour,  one  indwelling  sanctifying  Spirit.  From 
this  faith  grow  the  fruits,  both  of  higher  morality 
and  of  social  amelioration,  enhanced  culture,  and 
intellectual  progress.  In  many  directions  the 
desire  is  shown  to  hand  on  the  benefits  of  the 
gospel  to  others,  and  readiness  to  make  sacrifices 
in  so  doing  is  evident.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  churches  of  the  mission-field  have  produced  no 
first-class  heresy,  implying  thereby  a  lack  of  serious 
intellectual  striving.  But  other  causes  may  more 
reasonably  be  assigned  for  this.  The  intellectual 
training  and  status  of  the  foreign  teacher  is  so  far 
superior,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  that  of 
his  converts  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
maintain  positions  contrary  to  those  which  he  has 
laid  down — all  the  more  so  as  the  possible  varia- 
tions of  intellectual  formulation  have  been  fairly 
fully  worked  out  by  previous  heresies,  the  weak- 
nesses of  which  have  been  pointed  out  to  them. 
JMoreover,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  efTect  pro- 
duced bj'  Christian  missions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
change  of  attitude,  the  new  beliefs  and  ideals  of 
conduct,  individual  and  social,  taken  over  from 
them  by  the  still  non-Christian  world.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  analogues  of  early  Christian  heresies  are  to 
be  found  in  tlie  teachings  of  bodies  outside  the 
Christian  Church.  Thus  the  Brahma  Samaj  reform 
of  Hinduism  represents  a  kind  of  Arianism  ;  the 
Bahai  ofi'shoot  of  Islam  would  stand  for  one  variety 
of  Gnosticism,  and  theosophy  {gA\)  for  another. 
Generallj'  speaking,  syncretism  is  largely  practised, 
and  in  many  cases  by  men  of  noble  character  who 
are  striving  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  but  the  religion  of  the  amateur  collector  is 
not  more  likely  to  stand  now  than  in  the  early 
centuries,  though  it  is  a  pitfall  of  which  the  abler 
intellects  of  the  young  churches  need  to  Ijeware. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  problem  of  unity  in  the 
Keformed  Churches.  The  majority  of  the  divisions 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  West  from  local  and 
temporary  causes  have  naturally  no  meaning  to 
the  Eastern  convert ;  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
many  dividing  lines  in  doctrine.  The  resulting 
tendency  to  unity  in  faith  and  practice,  in  face  of 
powerful  opposing  forces,  is  healthy  and  hopeful. 
There  is,  however,  a  danger  that  members  of  the 
young  churches  should  regard  all  distinctions  in 
(loctnne  and  discipline  indiscriminately  as  mere 
Western  peculiarities  which  may  be  swept  aside 
in  order  to  construct  an  edifice  of  truly  indigenous 
Cliristianity.  A  sound  attitude  of  the  missionary 
teacher  towards  questions  of  race  and  nationality 
will  do  much  to  meet  this  danger. 

Nest  to  the  essential  spiritual  element  no  factor 
in  missionary  work  is  more  weighty  than  the  social 
jirogress  which  it  has  initiated  or  stimulated. 
From  these  successes  a  diiHcultj'  often  springs. 
In  the  contact  of  two  deeply-separated  ciWlizations 
the  convert  naturally  assimilates  that  of  his 
Western  teacher,  but  without  the  exercise  of 
wisdom  and  restraint  he  may  evolve  a  mere  cari- 
cature of  Western  culture  without  its  balance  and 
restraint,  thereby  repelling  alike  his  own  country 
men  and  his  Western  fellow-Christians ;  and 
among  higher  races  he  may  acquire  needs  and 
habits  which  will  involve  him  in  economic  difh- 
culties.  Meanwhile,  Western  culture  and  com- 
merce are  ceaselessly  flooding  into  mission  lands, 


and  the  change  of  life  connected  with  them  is 
afi'ecting  non-Christians  scarcely  less  than  Christ- 
ians. As  a  result  of  this  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionary to  promote  a  simple  indigenous  style  of 
living  may  be  resented  as  intended  to  repress  the 
progress  of  the  native  Christian.  One  of  the 
missionary's  most  difficult  and  delicate  tasks  is  to 
decide  and  to  convince  his  charges  what  is  justly 
due  to  the  decencies  and  progress  of  Christian  life 
and  what  is  illegitimate  as  ministering  to  extra- 
vagance and  parasitic  growth. 

Thus  social  progress  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  great  difficulty  presented  by  the  economic 
dependence  of  the  mission  churches  on  their  parents 
at  the  home  base.  The  amount  annually  expended 
by  home  churches  on  the  maintenance  of  ministers, 
preachers,  and  teachers  of  indigenous  races  is 
estimated  at  £7,000,000.  The  amount  recorded  as 
raised  by  the  native  churches  in  the  same  connexion 
is  £1,500,000.  Allowing  for  a  liberal  margin  of 
error,  the  disparity  is  still  immense,  even  when  we 
consider  that  a  large  number  of  the  converts  are 
drawn  from  impoverished  strata  of  society  whose 
financial  weakness  must  be  great  for  some  time  to 
come.  Almost  every  advance  is  dependent  on 
fresh  exertions  made  by  the  mother  churches,  who 
also  contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
worship,  pastoral  care,  and  teacliing.  In  the  last 
resort  the  economic  dependence  of  mission  churches 
is  part  of  the  larger  proTilera  of  the  economic  de- 
pendence of  the  coloured  races  on  the  white,  and 
in  all  probability  the  one  will  not  be  solved  with- 
out the  other. 

Everywhere  we  are  brought  up  again.st  the  racial 
problem.  It  was  there  from  the  first,  and  the 
success  of  missions  has  been  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  messenger  in  understanding  and  treating 
with  wise  sympathy  people  of  a  foreign  race.  As 
the  races  have  become  conscious  of  tlieir  common 
ideals,  traditions,  and  interests,  the  racial  question 
in  the  mission-field  has  developed  into  the  national. 
Everywhere  the  missionary  is  met,  actively  or 
passively,  by  insi-stence  on  the  rights  of  the  race 
in  its  own  sphere  and  a  demand  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity, as  against  the  old  idea  of  the  inherent 
superiority  of  the  \\  hite  man.  The  opposition  thus 
engendered  reacts  against  the  white  man's  religion, 
and  there  is  on  each  continent  a  restiveness  and 
impatience  of  control  on  the  part  of  converts  and 
churches  sucii  as  did  not  exist  a  generation  ago. 
To  deal  with  this  firmly  and  sympathetically  as 
a  sign  of  healthy  growth,  and  as  a  pathway  to 
new  and  fruitful  relations,  is  the  part  of  wisdom. 
Premature  independence  and  unduly  delayed  eman- 
oi])ation  both  have  their  dangers.  Smartness  and 
cHiciency  may  be  made  an  idol ;  but  it  is  also  a 
temptation  to  take  the  easy  path  of  lowering  the 
ideals  of  the  gospel,  and  this  leads  to  deterioration. 
The  problem  is  to  be  solved  only  by  patient, 
tenacious  charity  on  the  part  of  the  missionary 
who  understands  the  national  and  racial  feeling, 
and  whose  watchword  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
stronger. 

Literature.  —  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  Bibliography  fvr  Mis- 
b'Miiarj/  Students,  Edinburgh,  1913.  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of :  G.  Warneck,  Ovttine  of  a  Hit^t.  0/  Protc.'^tant 
^tissionSf  do.  1906  (new  Germ,  ed.,  Berlin,  1913),  EvaTirfdische 
ilissionslehre,  6  vols.,  Gotha,  1897-1903;  J.  S.  Dennis," CArist- 
ian  Missions  and  Social  Progress,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1S9^ 
1906 ;  Report  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference,  do.  1910  ;  J. 
R.  Mott,  The  Continuation  Cmnmittee  Ctmferences  in  Asia, 
lOIS-I::,  do.  1913  ;  J.  Warneck,  I'aulus  irn  Lichte  der  hevtigen 
Heidenmission ,  Berlin,  1913;  J.  N.  Farquhar,  Modern  Be- 
li'limts  Movements  in  India,  New  York,  1915  ;  C.  H.  Robinson, 
liist.  of  Christian  Missions,  Edinburgh,  191.'). 

H.  U.  Weitbekcht. 

MISSIONS    (Muhanmiadan).— The    materials 

lor  the  histoiy  of  Muhammadan  missionary  activity 

are  much  less  abundant  than  those  for  the  history 

of  the  propagation  of  Christianity.     Muhammadan 
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liistorinns  ajujear  lo  have  hcun  sinf;nlavly  incurious 
as  to  the  spread  of  their  own  faith,  and  only 
scanty  references  to  conversions  are  found  at  rare 
intervals  in  the  vast  historical  literature  of  the 
Rluliauimadan  world.  The  absence  of  a  priest- 
hood in  Islam,  implying  the  sotting  apart  of  a 
separate  body  of  men  as  exponents  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  faith,  has  had  it-s  counterpart  in  a  lack  of 
ecclesiastical  annals ;  there  liave  been  no  Muslim 
missionary  societies  (except  towards  the  end  of 
the  19th  cent.),  no  specially  trained  propagandists, 
and  very  little  continuity  of  missionary  effort ; 
even  the  religious  orders  of  Islam,  which  have  at 
times  done  much  for  the  spread  of  the  faith,  have 
not  cared  to  set  on  record  the  story  of  the  success 
that  has  attended  their  preaching.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  in  Muhiuimadan  literature  to 
correspond  to  the  abundant  materials  for  the 
history  of  Christian  missions  provided  in  the 
biographies  of  Christian  saints,  the  annals  of  the 
Christian  religious  orders,  and  the  innumerable 
journals  and  other  publications  of  the  various 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary 
societies.  In  fact,  the  fullest  details  as  to  Muslim 
missionary  activity  are  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  clergy  who  have 
watched  with  api)reheusioii  the  rapid  extension  of 
Islam.  Yet  to  this  poverty  of  Information  from 
Muhammadan  sources  there  is  one  notable  excep- 
tion, namely,  the  biograpliy  of  Muhammad  him- 
self. The  missionary  activity  of  Islam  begins 
with  the  life  of  the  founder,  and  the  numerous 
biographies  of  the  Prophet  are  full  of  stories  of  his 
efforts  to  win  over  unbelievers  to  the  faith. 

In  the  Quran  itself,  the  duty  of  missionary  work 
is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  following  passages 
(here  quoted  in  chronological  order  according  to 
the  dale  of  their  revelation) : 

'  Summon  thou  to  the  way  of  thy  Lord  with  wisdom  and  with 
kindly  warning:  dispute  with  them  in  the  kindest  manner' 
(xvi.  120).  'The.v  who  have  inherited  the  Boolt  after  them  [i.e. 
the  Jews  and  Christians!  are  in  perplexity  of  douht  concerning 
it.  For  this  cause  summon  thou  (them  to  the  faith),  and  walk 
uprightly  therein  as  thou  hast  been  bidden  .  .  .  and  say,  In 
whatsoever  Book  God  hath  sent  down  do  I  i)elieve  :  I  am  com- 
manded to  decide  justly  between  you  :  God  is  our  Lord  and 
3'our  Lord  :  we  have  our  works  and  you  have  your  works  :  be- 
tween us  and  you  let  there  be  no  strife  :  God  will  make  us  all 
one  :  and  to  Him  shall  we  return '  (xlii.  14).  •  Say  to  those  who 
have  been  given  the  Book  and  to  the  i^jnorant.  Do  you  accept 
Islam?  Then,  if  they  accept  Islam,  they  are  guided  ari^'ht ; 
but  it  they  turn  away,  then  thy  duty  isonly  preaching' (iii.  19). 
*Thus  God  clearly  showeth  you  His  signs  that  percliance  ye 
may  be  guided,  and  that  there  may  be  from  among  you  a 
people  who  invite  to  the  Good,  and  enjoin  the  .Just,  and  forbid 
the  Wrong  ;  and  these  are  they  with  whom  it  shall  be  well '  (iii. 
09  f.).  '  "To  every  people  have  we  appointed  observances  which 
they  observe.  Therefore  let  them  not  dispute  the  matter  with 
thee,  but  summon  them  to  thy  Lord  :  Verily  thou  art  guided 
aright :  but  if  they  debate  with  thee,  then  say ;  God  best 
knoweth  what  ye  do'(xxii.  66  f.).  *  If  any  one  of  those  who 
join  goda  with  God  ask  an  asylum  of  thee,  grant  him  an  asylum 
in  order  that  he  may  hear  the  word  of  God  ;  tlien  let  him  reach 
his  place  of  safety '  (ix.  6). 

Further,  the  faith  of  Islam  was  to  be  preached 
to  all  nations,  and  all  mankind  were  to  be 
summoned  to  T>elief  in  tlie  One  God. 

'Of  a  truth  it  [i.e.  the  Qnr'an]  is  no  other  than  an  admonition 
to  all  created  beings,  and  after  a  time  shall  ye  surely  know  its 
message'  (xxxviii.  87  f.).  '  This  (book)  is  no  o'ther  than  an  admo- 
nition and  a  clear  Qur'an,  to  warn  whoever  liveth  '(xxxvi.  69  f.). 
'  Wehavenoteenttuee  save  as  mercy  to  all  created  beings'(xxi. 
107;  cf.  also  xxv.  1  and  xxxiv.  27).  '  He  it  ie  who  hath  sent 
His  apostle  with  guidance  and  the  religion  of  truth,  that  He 
may  make  it  victorious  over  every  other  religion,  though  the 
polytheist^  are  averse  to  it'  (\x\.  9). 

In  the  hour  of  Muhammad's  deepest  despair, 
when  the  people  of  Mecca  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
preaching,  when  the  converts  that  he  had  made 
were  tortured  until  they  recanted  .and  others  had 
to  (lee  from  the  country  to  escape  the  rage  of  their 
jiersecutors,  the  promise  was  revealed  : 

■  One  day  we  will  raise  up  a  witness  out  of  every  nation '  (xvi. 
86). 

The  life  of  the  Prophet  himself  presented,  for 
succeeding  generations,  an  ensample  of  Muslim 


missionary  activity.  When  he  began  his  pro- 
phetic career,  his  first  efforts  were  directed  towards 
persuading  hi.s  own  family  ;  his  earliest  converts 
were  his  wife,  Khadijah,  his  adopted  children, 
Zaid  and '.Mi,  and  some  members  of  liis  immediate 
circle.  He  did  not  begin  to  preacli  in  public  until 
the  third  year  of  his  mission,  but  he  met  only  with 
the  scotting  and  contempt  of  the  Quraish.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  his  mission  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  of  al-Aiqam,  one  of  the  early  converts, 
and  manj'  Muslims  dated  their  conversion  from 
the  days  when  the  Prophet  iireached  in  this  house, 
which  was  in  a  central  position,  niudi  frequented 
by  pilgrims  and  strangers.  The  conversion  of 
'Cmar  b.  al-Kliattab  about  two  years  later  was 
a  source  of  great  strength  to  the  little  band  of 
Muslims,  who  now  began  publicly  to  perform  their 
devotions  together  round  the  Ka'bah.  Though 
Muhammad  continued  to  teach  for  ten  years,  the 
number  of  convorts  remained  very  .small,  and  an 
attempt  to  win  adherents  outside  Mecca,  in  the 
town  of  Taif,  ended  in  complete  failure  ;  but  some 
pilgrims  from  Yathrib  (or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  Medina)  showed  themselves  to  be  more 
receptive,  and  Muhammad  sent  one  of  his  early 
converts,  Mus'ab  b.  '  Umair,  to  Yathrib  to  spread 
the  faith  in  that  city.  Mus'ab's  mission  A\a3  so 
successful  that  in  the  following  year  he  was  accom- 
panied by  more  than  seventy  converts  in  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  they  invited  Muhammad 
to  take  refuge  in  Yathrib,  and  he  accordingly 
migrated  thither  in  September  622 — a  date  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Muhammadan  era.  In  Medina  the  little  Muslim 
community  gradually  developed  into  a  political 
organism  that  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Arabia  before  the  death  of  Muhammad  in  633,  and 
political  expediency  tended  to  thrust  purely 
religious  considerations  into  the  background  ;  but 
the  proselytizing  character  of  the  new  faith  was 
not  lost  sight  of,  and  the  Arab  tribes  that  sub- 
mitted to  the  political  leadership  of  Muhammad 
accepted  at  the  same  time  the  faith  that  he  taught. 
But  of  distinctively  missionary  activity  there  are 
only  scattered  notices,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
death  of  Muhammad  there  is  a  similar  lack  of 
evidence  of  distinctively  proselytizing  ed'nrt  on 
the  part  of  the  Mu-slims  during  the  expansion  of 
Arab  rule  over  Syria,  Persia,  N.  Africa,  and  Spain, 
though  in  all  these  countries  large  numbers  of 
persons  from  among  the  conquered  populations 
passed  over  to  the  dominant  faith.  There  is  one 
notable  exception  in  the  case  of  tlie  pious'  Umayyad 
khalifah,  'Ulnar  b.  'Abd  al-'Aziz  (717-720),  who 
was  a  zealous  propagandist  and  endeavoured  to 
win  converts  in  all  jiarts  of  his  vast  dominions 
from  N.  Africa  to  Transoxania  and  Sind. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Arab  empire  the  Muslim 
world  was  faced  with  the  task  of  converting  its 
new  rulers.  The  conversion  of  the  Turks  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly ;  the  earliest  converts  appear 
to  have  been  the  Turkish  soldiers  w  lio  took  service 
under  the  khalifah  in  Baghd.ad  ;  there  «re  a  few 
legends  of  proselj'tizing  ell'orts  in  Turkestan,  but 
the  history  of  the  conveivion  of  the  Turkish  tribes 
is  obscure,  .and  Islam  .«eenis  to  have  made  little 
way  among  them  before  the  10th  cent.,  when  the 
Seljuq  Turks  migrated  into  the  pnn  ince  of  Buk- 
hara, and  there  adopted  Islam.  The  conversion 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Afghans  probably  belongs 
to  the  same  period  or  a  little  earlier,  though 
national  tradition  would  carry  it  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Prophet  himself. 

A  more  formidable  task  was  the  conversion  of 
the  Mongols,  and  here  Ishim  had  to  enter  into 
competition  witli  two  other  missionary  faiths, 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  both  of  which  at  the 
outset  met  with  greater  8Ucccs.s.     The  devastations 
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of  the  Mongols  had  brought  ruin  to  the  centres  of 
learning  and  culture  in  the  Muhammadan  countries 
which  they  overran,  and  it  was  only  hy  slow 
degrees  that  Islam  liegan  to  emerge  out  of  the 
ruins  of  its  former  ascendancy  and  take  its  place 
again  as  a  dominant  faith.  From  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  cent,  converts  began  to  be  made  from 
among  the  Mongols,  and  a  new  epoch  in  Mu.slim 
missionary  history  then  commenced,  in  which  the 
religious  orders,  and  the  Naqshbandi  in  particular, 
played  a  prominent  part.  In  the  profound  dis- 
couragement which  tilled  the  Muslims  after  the 
flood  of  the  Mongol  conquest  had  poured  over  them 
their  first  refuge  had  been  in  mysticism,  and  the 
pir,  or  spiritual  guide,  who  during  this  period 
began  to  exercise  an  increasing  influence,  became 
of  special  importance  among  the  proselj-tizing 
agencies  at  work.  The  first  Mongol  ruling  prince 
to  profess  Islam  was  Baraka  Khan,  who  was  chief 
of  the  Golden  Horde  from  1256  to  1267  ;  according 
to  one  account,  he  owed  his  conversion  to  two 
merchants  whom  he  met  coming  with  a  caravan 
from  Bukliara  ;  but  the  conversion  of  their  prince 
gave  great  ofl'ence  to  many  of  his  followers,  and 
half  a  century  later,  when  Uzbeg  Khan  (who  was 
chief  of  the  Golden  Horde  from  1313  to  1340) 
attempted  to  convert  the  Mongols  who  still  stood 
aloof  from  Islam,  they  objected,  'Why  should  we 
abandon  the  religion  of  Jenghiz  Khan  for  that  of 
the  Arabs  ? '  In  other  parts  of  the  Mongol  empire 
the  progress  of  Islam  was  still  slower  and  more 
fluctuating,  and  it  did  not  become  the  paramount 
religion  in  the  kingdom  of  the  llkhans  of  Persia 
until  1295,  or  among  the  Chaghatay  Mongols  until 
three  decades  later.  The  first  Muhammadan  king 
of  Kashgar  (which  the  break-up  of  the  Chaghatay 
dynasty  had  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom)  was 
Tflqluq  Timur  Khan  (1347-63),  who  is  said  to 
have  owed  his  conversion  to  a  holy  man  from 
Bukliara,  by  name  Shaildi  Jamal  al-Din  ;  but  so 
late  as  the  end  of  the  16th  cent,  a  dervish  named 
Isbaq  Wall  found  scope  for  his  proselytizing  activi- 
ties in  Kashgar  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
where  he  spent  twelve  years  in  spreading  the 
faith. 

The  extension  of  Mongol  rule  over  China  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  spread  of  Islam  in  that  country  ; 
though  Muslim  merchants  had  been  found  in  the 
coast  towns  from  a  much  earlier  period,  the  firm 
establishment  of  their  faith  in  China  dates  from 
the  13th  cent.,  and  the  settlements  of  immigrants 
from  the  west,  which  were  founded  from  that 
period,  developed  into  the  great  communities  of 
Chinese  Muslims  of  the  present  day — through 
various  causes,  of  which  proselytism  has  been  one. 
The  rise  of  the  Mongols  was  also  incidentally  the 
cause  of  renewed  missionary  activity  in  India  ; 
Islam  had  gained  a  footing  in  Sind  and  on  the 
Malabar  coast  as  early  as  the  8th  cent.,  and  in  the 
north  after  the  establishment  of  Muhammadan 
rule  at  the  close  of  the  12th  cent.,  but  the  terror 
of  the  Mongol  arms  caused  a  number  of  learned 
men  and  members  of  religious  orders  to  take  refuge 
in  India,  where  they  succeeded  in  making  many 
converts. 

To  the  period  of  the  Mongol  conquests — though 
in  no  way  connected  therewith — is  traditionally 
ascribed  the  lirst  establishment  of  Islam  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  Sumatra  ajipears  to  have 
been  the  first  island  into  which  it  was  introduced 
— probably  by  traders  from  India  and,  later, 
Arabia ;  but  the  extension  of  the  new  faith  was 
very  slow,  and  even  to  the  present  day  large 
sections  of  the  population  of  this  island  remain 
unconverted.  The  conversion  of  Java,  according 
to  the  native  annals,  beoan  in  the  15th  cent,  and 
spread  from  this  island  into  the  Moluccas  and 
Borneo.     The  anival  of  the  Portuguese  and,  later. 


of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  16th  cent,  checked  for  a 
time  the  growing  influence  of  Islam  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  the  rival  faiths  of  Christianity 
and  Islam  entered  into  conflict  for  the  adherence 
of  its  peoples  ;  but  the  oppressive  behaviour  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  attempts  to  enforce  the  accept- 
ance of  their  religion  ultimately  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Muslim  pro]iagandists,  who  adopted 
more  conciliatory  methods  for  the  spread  of  their 
faith,  intermarried  with  the  natives,  and  conformed 
to  their  manners  and  customs.  The  missionary 
activity  of  Islam  has  been  carried  on  spasmodically 
in  these  islands  up  to  the  present  day — for  the 
most  part  by  traders.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  there  has  been  little  historical  record  of 
their  labours,  and  this  little  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  reports  of  Christian  missionaries.  Legendary 
accounts  of  the  arrival  of  the  earliest  apostles  of 
Islam  in  several  of  the  islands  have  been  handed 
down,  but  they  are  uncritical  and  of  doubtful 
historical  value. 

The  history  of  the  spread  of  Islam  in  India  by 
missionary  effort  is  not  quite  so  scanty,  but  it  has 
largely  been  overshadowed  by  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  political  events  ;  for,  though  the  Indian 
Muhammadans  have  produced  a  large  body  of 
historical  literature,  their  references  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  their  faith  in  these  histories  are  few. 
The  biographies  of  saints,  however,  and  local 
traditions  contain  many  references  to  a  successful 
propaganda,  and,  among  much  that  is  legendary 
and  fantastic,  there  is  evidence  of  the  activity  of 
a  number  of  missionaries  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Muhammadan  period.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Shaikh  Ismail,  a  Bukhari  Sayyid  who 
preached  in  Lahore  in  1005,  Sayyid  Nadir  Shah, 
the  patron  saint  of  Trichinopoly  (where  he  died  in 
1039),  and  'Abd  Allah,  who  landed  in  Cambay  in 
1067,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  missionary 
of  the  Musta'li  Isma'ili  sect  (known  in  India  as 
'  Bohorahs ').  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century  another  Isma'ili  mis.sionary,  but  of  the 
Kliojah  sect,  Nur  al-Din  (generally  kno^vn  as  Nur 
Satagar),  carried  on  a  successful  propaganda  in 
the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Gujarat.  In  1236  there 
died  in  Ajmer  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  saints  of 
India,  Khwajah  Mu'in  al-Din  Chishtl,  who  settled 
in  that  city  while  it  was  stUl  under  Hindu  nile 
and  made  a  large  number  of  converts ;  ten  years 
later  died  one  of  the  apostles  of  Islam  in  Bengal, 
Shaikh  Jalal  al-Din  Tabriz!,  the  forerunner  of  a 
long  series  of  missionaries  in  that  province.  Of 
importance  in  the  history  of  Islam  in  the  Panjab 
is  the  settlement  in  that  part  of  India  of  saints  of 
the  Suhrawardi  order ;  e.g.,  to  the  preaching  of 
Baha'  al-Din  Zakariya,  and  of  Sayyid  Jalal  al-Din 
and  his  descendants,  many  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Panjab  owe  their  conversion.  These  are  but  a 
few  out  of  the  long  series  of  preachers  of  Islam 
who  carried  on  a  distinctively  missionary  work, 
side  by  side  with  the  various  influences,  social  and 
political,  that  contributed  to  the  spread  of  I.slam 
in  that  countrj'. 

Of  the  vast  history  of  the  spread  of  Islam  in 
Africa  it  is  not  possible  here  to  give  more  than  a 
brief  sketch.  For  the  early  period  of  the  Arab 
conquest  of  E»ypt  and  N.  Africa,  though  con- 
versions took  place  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  little 
evidence  of  active  missionary  effort.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  Berbers  in  the  west  and  the  Nubians 
in  the  Nile  valley  checked  for  a  time  the  southward 
movement  of  Muslim  influences.  By  slow  degrees, 
however,  Islam  penetrated  among  the  Berbers, 
but  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  them  only  when 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  national  nio\enient  with 
the  rise  of  the  native  dynasties  of  the  Almoravids 
in  the  11th,  and  the  Almohads  in  the  12th,  century. 
The   Berbers   introduced    Islam    into    the    lands 
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watered  by  the  Senepal  and  tlie  Nit,'ei-,  ami  Arabs 
from  K^'vpl  sincad  their  faith  in  tlie  eastern  iSudiln 
during  ttie  12tli  cent.,  to  which  period  the  conver- 
sion of  Kordofan  and  Kaneni  appears  to  belong. 
In  the  13th  cent,  the  Mandingos  come  forward  as 
zealous  missionaries  of  Islam,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Uausas,  whom  they  had  converted,  and  the 
Hausas  have  carried  their  faith  with  thoni  from 
one  end  of  the  Sudan  to  the  other.  Their  propa- 
gandist cllbrts  were  interniillent,  however,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Sudan  remained  untouched  by 
Muslim  inlluences  until  the  19th  century. 

Except  in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
there  are  few  records  of  Muslim  missionary  activity 
from  the  15th  to  the  18th  century.  Nevertheless 
many  cimversions  occurred  during  this  ])eriod  ;  c.r/., 
the  Turkish  conquests  in  Europe  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  were  followed  by  conversions  to 
Islam  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  17th  cent, 
thousands  of  (christians  in  Turkey  in  Europe  went 
over  to  the  religion  of  their  rulers  ;  similarly  the 
conquests  of  Ahmad  Gran  in  Abyssinia  {152S-43) 
were  signalized  by  numerous  conversions  to  Islam  ; 
but  there  is  little  evidence  of  any  direct  propa- 
gandist eli'orls  on  the  jiart  of  the  Muslims. 

A  great  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit  of  Islam 
followed  the  AYahhabl  reformatit)n ;  this  move- 
ment stirred  the  whole  of  the  Muslim  world — 
either  to  sympathy  or  to  opposition — and  thus 
directly  or  indirectly  gave  the  impulse  to  the  great 
missionary  movements  of  the  19th  century.  In 
India  tlie  Wahhabi  preachers  aimed  primarily  at 
purging  out  the  many  Hindu  practices  that  caused 
the  Muslims  to  deviate  from  the  ways  of  strict 
orthodoxy,  but  incidentally  they  carried  on  a 
propaganda  among  nnbelievers,  and  their  e.xample 
was  followed  by  other  Muhammadan  missionaries, 
whose  preaching  attracted  to  Islam  large  numbers 
of  con\erts  throughout  the  country.  In  Sumatra 
Wahhabi  reformers  stirred  up  a  revival  and  made 
proselytes.  But  a  more  momentous  awakening 
was  felt  in  Africa.  'Uthnian  Danfodio  returned 
from  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  full  of  zeal  for  the 
Wahhabi  reformation,  and  under  his  leadership 
his  people,  the  Fulbe,  who  had  hitherto  consisted 
of  small  scattered  clans  living  as  shepherds,  rose 
to  be  the  dominant  power  in  Hausaland ;  the 
methods  of  the  Fulbe  were  violent  and  political, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  force  the  acee])tance  of 
Islam  uiion  the  pagan  tribes  which  they  conquered. 
On  the  other  iiand,  a  peaceful  propaganda  was 
carried  on  in  the  Sudan  by  members  of  the  Amir- 
ghaniyyali  and  CJAdiviyyah  orders ;  the  former  takes 
its  name  from  Muhammad'Uthmanal-AniirGhani, 
whose  preaching  won  a  large  number  of  converts 
from  among  the  ijagan  tribes  about  Kordofan  and 
Sennaar  ;  after  his  death  in  1853  the  order  that 
he  founded  carried  on  his  missionary  work.  The 
tjadiriyyah  onler  had  been  introduced  into  Western 
Africa  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  awoke  to  renewed  life 
and  energy  in  the  19tli.  Up  to  the  middle  of  that 
century  most  of  the  schools  in  the  Sudan  were 
established  and  conducted  by  teachers  trained 
under  the  ausjiices  of  the  Qiidiriyyah,  and  their 
organization  jirovided  for  a  regular  and  continuous 
system  of  propaganda  among  the  heathen  tribes. 
Another  order,  the  Sanusiyyah  (founded  in  1837), 
has  also  been  very  active  and  successful  in  pro.se- 
lytizing. 

A  fresh  outburst  of  Muslim  mis.sionary  zeal  in 
Africa  exhibited  itself  when  the  greater  part  of 
that  continent  was  partitiiuieil  among  the  Towers  of 
f.'hristi.an  Europe — IJritain,  France,  and  tiermany  ; 
by  establishing  ordered  methods  of  government 
and  administration,  and  by  facilitating  communi- 
cation by  means  of  roads  and  railways,  they 
h;ive  given  a  great  stimulus  to  trade  ami  have 
enabled    that    ai:tive    propagandist,    the    Muslim 


trader,  to  extend  his  inlluence  in  districts  |uc- 
viously  closed  to  him  and  to  traverse  familiar 
ground  w  itii  greater  .securil y. 

Throughout  the  course  of  Muhammadan  history 
Islam  has  at  times  received  large  accessions  of 
converts  for  various  rea.sons — political  and  social — 
wholly  unconnected  with  missionary  enterprise  j 
at  the  same  time  it  has  alwaj's  retained  its  ]irimi- 
tive  character  as  a  missionary  religion,  wilhout, 
however,  having  any  permanent  organization  to 
serve  as  a  medium  for  its  expression.  Societies  for 
carrying  on  a  continuous  propagaiula  were  un- 
known in  the  Mn.slim  world  before  the;  last  decades 
of  the  19th  ('ent.,  and  such.  Muslim  missionary 
societies  as  are  now  found  in  Egypt  and  India 
appear  to  ha\'e  owed  their  origin  to  a  conscious 
imitation  of  similar  organizations  in  the  Christian 
world.  The  nmst  characteristic  expression  of  the 
missionary  sjiirit  of  Islam  is,  however,  found  in  the 
proselj'tiziug  zeal  of  the  individual  belie\er,  who  is 
prompted  by  his  personal  devotion  to  his  faith  to 
endeavour  to  win  the  allegiance  to  it  of  others. 
Though  there  have  been  religious  teachers  who 
may  be  looked  upon  as  professional  missionaries  of 
Islam,  especially  the  members  of  the  religious 
orders,  it  is  the  trader  who  lills  the  largest  i)lace 
in  the  annals  of  Muslim  propaganda  ;  but  no  pro- 
fession or  occupation  unfits  the  believer  for  the 
otfice  of  preaclier  of  the  faith,  nor  is  any  priestly 
ministrant  needed  to  receive  the  convert  into  the 
body  of  the  faithful.  Some  observers,  entitled  to 
respect  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Muhammadan 
world,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  every 
Muslim  is  a  luissionarj'  : 

'A  tout  nmsuliimn,  qnelijue  nioiidain  (|u'il  soil,  le  proa^lytisme 
sembie  6tre  en  t)uc]<nu'  sorte  inti6'  (Snouck  Hurgronje,  HHR 
Ivii.  [1908]  00).  '  The  Muslim  is  by  lulture  a  uiissionnry  .  .  . 
and  carries  on  a  propaganda  on  his  own  resjwnsibility  and  at 
his  own  cost '  (W.  Munzinger,  PK'tentiann's  MittheUungen,  18G7, 
p.  411). 

However  exaggerated  such  an  opinion  may  be, 
stated  thus  as  a  universal,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
there  is  no  section  of  Muslim  society  that  stands 
aloof  from  active  missionary  work,  and  few  truly 
devout  Muslims,  living  in  daily  contact  with  un- 
believers, neglect  the  precept  of  their  Proiihet: 

'  Summon  thou  to  the  vra.y_  of  thy  Lord  with  wisdom  and  with 
kindly  warning  '  (Qur'an,  xvi.  X20). 

Even  the  prisoner  will  on  occasion  take  the 
opportunity  of  preaching  his  faith  to  his  (raptors  or 
to  his  fellow-prisoners.  The  first  introduction  of 
Islam  into  Eastern  Europe  was  the  work  of  a 
Muslim  jurisconsult  who  was  t.aken  prisoner, 
probably  in  one  of  the  wars  betw  ecu  the  Byzantine 
empire  and  its  Muhammadan  neighbours,  and  was 
brought  to  the  country  of  the  Pechenegs  (between 
the  lower  Danube  and  the  Don)  in  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  cent.  ;  before  the  end  of  the  century 
(he  whole  nation  h.ad  become  Muhammadan.  In 
India,  in  the  17th  cent.,  a  theologian,  named 
Shaikh  Ahmad  Muiaddid,  who  had  been  unjustly 
imprisoned,  is  said  to  have  converted  several 
hundred  idolaters  whom  be  found  in  the  jnison. 
Women  as  well  as  men  are  found  working  for  the 
spread  of  their  faith:  the  inlluence  of  Muhammadan 
wives  made  itself  felt  in  the  slow  work  of  convert- 
ing the  pagan  Mongols,  and  in  Aby.ssinia  in  the 
lirst  half  of  the  19tli  cent,  the  Muhammadan 
women,  especially  the  w  ives  of  Christian  i)nnces, 
who  had  to  pretend  a  conversion  to  Christianity 
on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage,  brought  up 
their  children  in  the  tenets  of  Islam  and  used  every 
means  to  spread  their  faith.  In  the  inesent  ilay 
the  Tatar  women  of  Kazan  are  .said  to  be  zealous 
jiroijagandisls  of  l^lfim. 

The  individualistic  character  of  Muhammadan 
inis.sionary  efl'ort  partly  e\]i1ains  the  absence  of 
detailed  record-  of  eonveisioji  ;  there  is  a  similar 
lack  of  the  common  apparatus  of  modern  Christian 
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missions — «.(/.,  tracts  ami  other  missionary  litera- 
ture for  general  disd  iljution  ;  but  in  learned  circles 
a  vast  controversial  literature  has  been  produced, 
to  which  some  of  the  ablest  of  Muslim  thinkers 
have  contributed — e.g.,  al-Kindi  (tS73),  al-Mas'udi 
(t958),  Ibn  ^lazm  (t  1U64),  al-GhazfUi  (t  1111),  etc., 
as  well  as  a  number  of  converts  who  have  written 
apologies  for  their  change  of  faith  and  in  defence 
of  their  new  religion.'  beveral  documents  making 
a  direct  appeal  to  unbelievers  have  been  pre- 
served ;  the  earliest  of  these  are  the  letters  ^  which 
Muhammad  addressed  to  the  great  potentates  of 
his  time,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  the  king  of  Persia, 
the  governor  of  Yaman,  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
and  the  king  of  Abyssinia.  To  the  reign  of  al- 
Ma'mun  (813-833),  wlio  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  zealous  in  his  ettbrts  to  spread  the  faith  of 
Islam,  belongs  the  interesting  treatise  of  'Abd 
Allah  b.  Ismail  al-Hashimi,  in  which  he  makes  an 
impassioned  and  aH'ectionate  appeal  to  his  Cliristian 
correspondent  to  accept  Islam. ^  Of  a  much  more 
formal  character  are  the  two  letters,  one  in  Arabic 
and  the  other  in  Persian,  which  the  Timurid 
prince.  Shah  Rukh  Bahadur,  addressed  in  1412  to 
the  emperor  of  China,  inviting  him  to  '  ob.serve  the 
law  of  Muhammad,  the  Apostle  of  God,  and 
strengthen  the  religion  of  Islam,  so  that  he  might 
exchange  the  transitory  sovereignty  of  this  woild 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  to  come.'''  A 
similar  royal  missive  was  sent  by  Mawla'i  Ismail, 
Sharif  of  Morocco,  to  King  James  u.  in  1698.* 
Coming  from  such  an  exalted  source,  these  docu- 
ments have  been  jireserved,  while  the  eiforts  of 
humbler  folk  have  remained  unrecorded.  The 
publication  of  tracts  and  periodical  reports  of 
missionary  societies  makes  its  appearance  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 

Literature.— Some  attempt  to  give  a  bibliography  of  the 
scattered  notices  of  Muslim  missionary  activity  is  made  in  The 
Preaching  of  L-ifj^Hi',  London,  1913,  by  the  present  writer.  For 
the  early  period  the  most  valuable  source  is  A7inali  dell'  Islam, 
by  Leone  Caetani,  Milan,  1905 if.,  with  exhaustive  references 
to  authorities,  botli  Christian  and  Muliammadan.  China  is  the 
only  country  to  which  any  detailed  monof^raph  on  the  spread 
of  Islam  lias  been  devoted,  in  Marshall  Broomhall,  Islam  in 
China,  tiondon,  1910  ;  see  also  Mission  d'Ollone,  Recherches  sur 
les  Musubnans  chinois par  le  conimatuhjnt  d'Ollone,  etc.,  Paris, 
1911  f.  For  different  parts  of  Africa  separate  monographs  have 
appeared,  e.fi.,  C.  H.  Becker,  'Zur  Geschichte  des  ostlichen 
Sudan'  and  'Materialien  zur  Kenntnis  des  Islam  in  Deutsch- 
Ostafrika,"  Der  Islam,  i.  and  ii.,  Strassburg,  1910,  1911;  G. 
Bonet-Maury,  L'Islamisme  et  le  Christianisme  en  Afrique, 
Paris.  1906;  A.  Le  Chatelier,  V Islam  dans  l' Afrique  occi- 
dentale,  do.  1899 ;  M.  Klamroth,  Der  Islam  in  Deutschost- 
afrika,  Berlin,  1912.  For  the  Malay  Archipeb'^o  see  the  article 
'  Mohammedanisnie  '  and  the  various  place-names  in  Encyclo- 
paedie  van  Ntderlandsch-Indie,  ed.  P.  A.  van  der  Lith  and  J.  F. 
Snellenian,  Leyden,  1S99-1906 ;  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Neder- 
land  en  de  Isldm-,  do.  1915  ;  G.  Simon,  I::lam  nrid  Christentnm 
im  Kamp/  um  die  Erobenmg  der  aniinlstisc/tcn  Ileidenwelt  : 
Beobachtungcn  avs  der  Mohammedanennissi^n  im  Nieder- 
liindisch'Indien,  Berlin,  1910.  Much  material  may  be  gathered 
from  the  works  of  travellers  in  Muhammadan  countries,  from 
the  journals  and  other  periodical  literature  published  by  the 
various  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary  societies, 
and  from  the  periodicils  specially  demoted  to  the  study  of 
Islam,  viz.  Revue  da  monde  musulinan,  Paris,  1906ff.,  Der 
Islam,  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichte  vnd  Kultttr  des  islamischen 
Orients,  Strassburg,  1910ff.,  The  Moslem  World,  a  Quarlerln 
Review  of  current  Events,  Literature,  and  Thought  anmng 
J/oAaimm'rfa7iS,  London,  1911  S,,  Mir  Islama,  Petrograd,  1912  ff., 
and  Die  Welt  des  Islams,  Zeitschrift  der  dcutschen  Gesellschaft 
fiir  Islamkunde,  Berlin,  1913ff.  T.  W.  ARNOLD. 

MISSIONS  (Zoroastrian).  —  Zoroastrianism 
began  as  a  distinctly  mis.sionary  religion.     Accord- 

1  For  an  account  of  such  writings  see  Moritz  Steinschneider, 
Polemische  und  apologetische  Litteratur  in  arabischer  Sprackc, 
zwi^chen  Mnslinien,  Christen  und  Juden,  Leipzig,  1877;  Ignaz 
Goldziher,  '  Ueber  niuhammedanische  Poleniik  gegen  Ahl  al- 
kitab,'  ZDMG  xxxii.  [1S7S]  341  ff. 

2  On  the  doubtful  authenticity  of  these  letters  see  Oaelani, 
Annali  dell' Islam,  \. 'i25H, 

3  Risdlah  'Abd  Allah  b.  lemd'U  al-Hashimi  ild  'Abd  al-Masih 
b.  Ishdq  al-Kindi,  London,  18S5,  pp.  1-37. 

*  E.  Blochet,  Introduction  a,  I'liiMoire  des  itongoU  de  Fadl 
Allah  Eashid  ed-Din,  I>ondon,  1910,  p.  249 1. 
6  BBR  xlvii.  [1903]  174  ff. 


ing  to  tradition,  Yima  (on  whom  see  art.  Blest, 
Abode  of  the  [rcvsi.in])  was  the  first  mortal 
asked  by  Aliura  .M.iztia  '  to  remember  and  to 
cherish'  the  faith  (Vend.  ii.  3),  but  he  professed 
himself  unequal  to  the  task  and  —  unless  the 
tradition  is  devoid  of  all  meaning — contented  him- 
self with  extending  the  domain  of  Iranian  temporal 
power.  Previous  to  the  rise  of  Zoroaster  there  is 
no  record  of  any  conscious  endeavour  to  propagate 
Iranism,  which,  like  all  religions  which  have  no 
personal  founder,  was  non  -  missionaiy . '  With 
Zoroaster's  advent,  however,  the  attitude  changed, 
and  he  himself,  convinced  that  his  religion  was 
'  the  best  for  existent  beings,  to  further  my  crea- 
tures when  followed  in  accord  with  righteousness ' 
( Ys.  xliv.  10),  and  that  it  would  confer  blessing  for 
all  eternity  [Ys.  liii.  1),  besought  Ahura  Mazda 
and  Asa  to  reveal  to  him  their  divine  plan  that  he 
could  rightly  know  liow  to  proclaim  (srdvayaema) 
the  religion  (Ys.  xlix.  6),  to  the  end  that  he  might 
'convert  all  men  living'  (ydjvanto  vlspeng vauraya, 
Ys.  xxxi.  3).  The  potency  of  the  faith  would 
convert  many  hearers  ( Ys.  xlvii.  6),  and  the  promise 
of  Paradise  would  turn  the  wicked  (Ys.  xxviii.  5). 
Indeed,  a  later  text  ( Yt.  xiii.  87-94)  celebrates  the 
greatness  of  Zoroaster,  destined  to  spread  the 
Mazdayasnian  faith  over  all  the  world.  Such  was 
the  merit  of  the  religion  that,  if  a  non-believer 
accepted  it  and  did  not  sin  in  future,  all  his  past 
transgressions,  even  the  most  heinous,  were  for- 
given (Vend.  iii.  40 f.). 

Zoroaster  was  successful  in  winning  to  his  doc- 
trine King  Vistaspa  of  Balkh,  who  spread  the  faith 
with  his  conquests  (cf.  Yt.  xiii.  99  f.  ;  Sah-namah, 
tr.  A.  G.  and  E.  Warner,  London,  1905  ti'.,  v.  76  f., 
85 ;  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Zoroaster,  New  York, 
1899,  pp.  80-92) ;  and  among  the  converts  were 
Turanians,-  such  as  Fry,Tna  and  his  descendant 
Yoista  (Ys.  xlvi.  12;  Yt.  v.  81,  xiii.  120),  Arejah- 
vant  (Yt.  xiii.  113),  Frarazl  (Yt.  xiii.  123),  Saena 
(Yt.  xiii.  97  ;  cf.  Dlnkart,  IX.  xxxiii.  5),  and  Isvant 
(Yt.  xiii.  96;  Din/cart,  loc.  cit.).  Zoroaster  is  re- 
presented as  praying  that  he  may  be  able  to  cause 
lieads  of  houses,  villages,  districts,  and  lands  to 
think,  speak,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
ligion ( Ys.  viii.  7),  and  missionaries  went  afar  '  to 
them  who  in  [other]  lands  seek  for  righteousness ' 
(Ys.  xiii.  6),  whUe,  according  to  a  Persian  rivuyat, 
some  account  of  the  Zoroastrian  propaganda  was 
contained  in  the  lost  Vistasp  Nask  of  the  Avesta 
(SBE  xxxvii.  [1892]  424).  Itinerant  (pairi-jaBan) 
priests  are  mentioned  side  by  side  with  those  who 
laboured  at  home  (dainkCturvaesa  [Vlsp.  iii.  3,  ix. 
2;  Yt.  xxiv.  17]),  and  in  some  cases  such  prie.sts 
were    evidently  invited    abroad,   since    they   are 

1  In  one  of  the  Aramaic  papyri  from  Elephantine  a  Persian  is 
mentioned  as  head  of  a  city  (perhaps  Syene ;  cf.  E.  Sachau, 
Aram.  Papyri  und  Ostraka  aits  .  .  .  Elephantine,  Leipzig, 
1911,  pp.  51-54)  in  the  reign  of  Darius  ii.,  and  is  described  as  a 
'  Mazdayasnian '  (pmc).  Since  this  word  (Av.  mazdayaS7ia)  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Younger  Avesta  to  denote  a  Zoroastrian 
(cf.  C.  Bartholomae,  Altiran.  Wdrtcrhuch,  Str.assburg,  1904,  col. 
1160  f. ;  the  borrowed  Armenian  mazdezn  is  employed  in  the 
same  sense  fH.  Hiibschmann,  Armen.  Gramni.,  Leipzig,  1895- 
97.  i.  190]),  it  may  possibly  support  the  theory  (opposed  by  the 
present  writer  iii  art.  A"ch.f,.mknians,  but  advocated  by  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianii^m,  London,  1913,  p.  39  ff.)  that 
the  Achremenians  were  Zoroastrians.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the 
writer  has  always  maintained  that  the  Achiemenian  Persians 
were  Mazdayasnians  in  the  rigid  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  the 
.\v.  term  would  prove  little  in  this  connexion. 

^The  ethnology  of  the  Turanians  is  uncertain.  They  have 
commonly  been  supposed,  since  the  days  of  F.  Max  MiiUer,  to 
l)e  non-Iranian,  but  this  seems  to  be  true  only  in  part.  T^eir 
names,  as  recorded  in  the  Avesta,  are  Iranian,  and  the  Sdh- 
ndmah  (i.  189)  records  that  they  were  descended  from  Tiir,  son 
of  Faridun,  while  the  name  Tiira  appears  to  be  Iranian 
(Bartholomae,  col.  656).  It  is  possible  that  they  were  Scyths 
(J.  Marquart,  Erdniahr,  Berlin,  1901,  pp.  165-157;  S.  Feist, 
Kultur  .  .  .  der  Indogenaanen,  do.  1913,  pp.  405  f.,  425,  471 ; 
cf.  art.  SoTTHs).  While  they  may  well  have  been  a  congeries  of 
races,  like  the  Scyths,  they  appear  to  have  been  regarded,  by 
the  Avesta,  as  nonmd  Iranians  as  opposed  to  the  pastoral  foil: 
who  evol\  ed  the  Avesta.    See,  further,  art.  Turanians. 
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described  as  'desired  afar'  (durarfrakata  [Yt. 
xvi.  17]).  Oil  tlie  other  h:ind,  tlie  missionaries 
sometimes  encountered  opposition,  as  when  Kerc- 
s4ni  souglit  to  suppress  lliem,  but  was  driven  from 
liis  kingdom  by  idiioma  (Ys.  ix.  24),  though  the 
present  writer  Is  inclined  to  regard  this  account  as 
an  Iranian  reflex  of  a  Vedic  myth,  the  role  of  the 
hero  being  reversed,  as  is  the  case  also  in  certiiin 
other  hgures  surviving  from  the  i>eriod  of  Inilo- 
I^anian  unity.'  When,  in  like  manner,  the  FahlaW 
bikand-gumdn'ik-Vijar  states  (x.  67  f.)  that  the 
.sons  of  Vistasija  'even  wandered  to  Arum  [the 
Byzantine  empire]  and  the  Hindus,  outside  the 
realm,  in  jiropagating  the  religion,'  the  tradition 
of  missionary  activities  in  these  countries  (on  which 
see  Jackson,  pp.  85-911)  deserves  no  credence,  and 
equally  apocryphal  is  the  statement  of  the  Dlnkart 
{SBE  xxxvii.  p.  xxxi)  that  the  Avesta  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek.^ 

From  the  close  of  the  Avestan  period  to  the 
dyna-sty  of  the  Sasanids  (224-651),  there  is  almost 
a  clank  in  the  history  of  Zoroastrianism,  for  neither 
Seleucids  nor  Parthians  seem  to  have  taken  much 
interest  in  the  religion.'  Nevertheless,  there  wp.s 
considerable  diBusion,  if  not  of  orthodox  Zoroas- 
trianism, at  least  of  Iranism  during  this  time. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  note  the  spread 
of  Iranian  concepts  in  Cappadocia  as  shown  in  the 
month-names  of  that  country  (art.  Calendar 
[Persian],  vol.  iii.  p.  130") ;  and  a  curious  amalga- 
mation of  Semitic  and  Iranian  religious  ideas  is 
revealed  by  a  Cappadocian  Aramaic  inscription  of 
the2ndcent.  B.C.  (JNI.  Lidzbarski,  Ephcmerisfursem. 
Epigraphik,  i.  [1902]  67-69),  which  runs  as  follows  : 
■This  (?)  Den-SIazdayasiiii  (N-fJrniDn),  tlie  queen  (?),  the 
sister  and  wife  (NnnjNl  Knnn)  of  Bel,  spake  thus:  "I  am  the 
wife  of  King  Bel."  Thereupon  Bel  spake  thus  to  Den-Mazila- 
yasnii:  "Thou,  my  sister,  art  vorv  wise,  and  fairer  tliau  the 
goddesses ;  and  therefore  have  I  made  thee  wife  of  Bel  (?)." 
The  reference  to  xnaetvadatlm  (on  which  see  MASRiiOE 
[Iranian],  §  2)  is  also  of  interest.* 

An  inscription  of  Antiochus  I.  of  Commagene 
(1st  cent.  B.C.)  at  Nimrud  Dagh  is  of  much  value 
as  the  expression  of  the  religious  fervour  of  a  prince 
who  traced  his  lineage,  on  the  paternal  side,  to  the 
Achsemenians  themselves,  and  also  as  showing  the 
character  of  a  late  Zoroastrian  cult  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  relevant  portions  of  this  text  (ed.  most 
conveniently  by  W.  Dittenberger,  Orientis  Grwci 
insci-ipf.  selerlw,  Leipzig,  1903-05,  no.  383  [i.  593- 
603])  may  be  summarized  as  follows  (cf.  also  F. 
Cuinont,  Ti.ftcs  ct  monuments  Jigures  rclaiifs  <tn 
cultn  dc  MUhra,  Brussels,  1896-99,  i.  11,  233,  23S, 
ii.  89-91,  and  below,  p.  754'') : 

■  I  considered  piety  (eio-e'/Seiai-)  not  only  the  strangest  founda- 
tion of  all  things  \;ooi,  but  also  the  sweetest  joy  to  men,  and 
held  it  to  be  the  criterion  both  of  fortunate  power  and  of 
Ijlesscd  usefulness  (Kpitriv  Kal  Swafietas  evrvxov^  ital  xp^cetus 
lUucaiiiaTTit) ;  throughout  my  life  I  was  seen  bj'  all  to  deem 
holiness  (oo-ion^ra)  both  the  most  faithful  guardian  and  the 


1  Keresani  is  apparently  to  be  identified  with  the  Vedic 
Kr^nu,  an  archer  who  shot  at  the  eagle  which  was  carrying  off 
Soma  (Rigveda,  iv.  xxvii.  3  f. ;  cf.  A.  Bergaigne,  Religimi  iMiiiiie, 
Paris,  1878-83,  in.  30f. ;  A.  Hillebrandt,  Fed.  Mj/th.,  BrcAaii, 
1891-1902,  i.  448 f.  ;  A.  A.  Maodonell,  Ved.  Myth.,  Strasshurg, 
1897,  p.  137).  For  Keresani  see  F.  Justi,  Iran.  Xamenhuch, 
Marburg,  1895,  p.  161  (J.  Daimesteter's  identification  of  him 
with  Alexander  the  Great  [Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1892-93,  i.  80- 
82]  is  quit*  improbable). 

'■'Contrariwise,  much  of  a  very  second-rate  character  was 
current  in  Greek  under  the  names  of  Zoroaster,  Ostanes, 
Hystaspes,  etc.  (.J.  A.  Fabricius,  Dibliotheca  ffrirca,  Hamburg 
1705-28.  i.  245-252,  92-95) ;  ct.  also  the  folk-medicine  and  magic 
ascribed  to  Zoroaster  in  Geoponica,  l.  vii.  f,,  x.,  xii.,  ll.  xv.,  v. 
xlvi.,  VII.  v.  f.,  xi.,  X.  Ixxxiii.,  xi.  xviii.  n,  xui.  ix.  10,  xv.  i. 

•On  the  I'arthian  religion  see  O.  Kawlinson,  Sixth  Great 
Ontnt.  Monarchy,  London,  1873,  pp.  898-402 ;  F.  Justi,  GIrP 
ii.  (1904]  4S6f.  ;  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  ib.  p.  894;  J.  M.  Unvala, 
'The  Religion  of  the  Parthians,'  in  5ir  Jaiixsetjee  Jeiecbhoij 
Madrosa  Jubilee  Vol.,  Bombay,  1914.  pp.  l-lo.  Ct.  also  art 
Paethuns,  For  the  Seleucids  sec  E.  R.  Bevan,  Ilmii:  rf 
SeleuexLi,  London,  1902,  i.  290  f. 

*  It  is  implied  in  Yt.  xvil.  lu  tliat  Diu-na  (Religion  personified) 
s  the  daughter  of  Ahura  Mazda  and  Armaili,  but  she  is  neither 
bis  sister  uor  his  wife. 


inimitable  delight  of  my  kingdom' (11-19);  and  to  this  all  his 
success  iluring  a  long  and  ha7.ai'dmis  career  was  due.  When  ho 
ascenrleil  lii»  ancestral  throne,  be  appointed  ii  common  abode 
for  all  the  gods  (KoiiTji-tfeiitc  dTrai-Twf  .  .  .  ii'aiTof),  adorned  their 
images  with  every  device  according  to  ancient  Persian i  and 
Greek  regulation,  and  honoured  them  with  sacrifices  and  lauda- 
tions (/iop(/>TJ?  ^ef  (e)iKdra7  irai-rot'ai  Tc'xrTji  Kad' a  TroAaibs  Aoyoc 
Ilfpo-wf  Te  Koi  EAAiji-fiji — ifioiiyivov^  cvrvxtirrdrripi^a — iraptSuKe 
KOff/Liijffas  dvtriaLt  St  xai  iranwiipfffcr  (20-34]).  He  was  not, 
however,  content  with  this.  Having  determined  to  found  a 
mighty  monument  (icpodtiriov)  most  nigh  the  heavenly  thrones 
{ovpai'twv  ayxiiTTa  Spdi'wv),  where,  after  he  had  sent  his  soul  *  to 
the  heavenly  thrones  of  Zeus  (.iroiuasdes,'  his  body  might 
slumber  '  till  boundless  time,'  *-  he  declared  that  holy  spot  to  be 
the  common  enthronement  of  all  the  gods,  who  were  imaged  in 
token  of  his  piety  (34-.'i3).  Accordingly,  he  set  up  statues  of 
Zeus-Oroma-sdes.  Ajwllo-.Mithra.Hclios. Hermes,  .\rtagne3  ( Vere. 
lbragbnii]-lier.^kles-Ares,  Commagene,  and  himself^  in  grati- 
tude for  the  'immortal  care'  (atJaraTou  (^poirifo?)  whicli  bad 
aided  him  in  all  his  times  of  trial  (54-GC).  He  iiiLide  eveiy  pro- 
vision for  the  ut>keep  of  the  shrine,  the  priests  of  whicli  were 
to  wear  Persian  vestments  (Tiff.).  Besides  the  sacrifices  en. 
joined  by  old  and  new  custom  alike,  he  directed  that  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  and  of  his  coronation  be  observed 
annually  by  all,  and  ttiat  in  each  month  the  priests  shoiiNI 
conmieniorate  the  aays— tlie  IGth  and  tlic  lOtli— on  which  the 
gods  had  caused  these  two  events  to  take  place.  All  this  is 
safeguarded  bv  a  law  which  'my  voice  spake,  but  the  mind  of 
the  gods  ratified' (121  f.). 

At  the  festivals  the  images  of  the  gods  should  be  clad  in 
Persian  fashion  and  be  crowned  with  golden  diadems  (132-139) ; 
incense  and  perfumes  were  to  be  offered  (142  f.),  and  an 
abundant  fe.ast  was  to  be  provided  for  all  comers  (llt'i-lGl). 
The  sen-ice  at  these  banquets  was  performed  by  hirnnlmUoi 
(<l.v.),  who,  with  their  children,  were  inalienable  (1(31-101),  as 
were  also  tlic  villages,  etc.,  dedicated  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  shrine  (191-205);  and  the  inscription  closes  with  the  hope 
that  the  dedicator's  children  will  follow  his  example,  and  with 
blessings  on  those  who  observe  his  will  and  curses  on  those  who 
seek  impiously  to  undo  his  work  (205-237).  For  a  fragmentary 
inscription  which  begins  in  closely  similar  fashion  see  Ditteii- 
berger,  no.  404  (i.  021  f.). 

As  regards  India,  we  note  that  on  the  coinage 
of  the  Kn.srin  kings  Kani-ska  (q.v.)  and  Huvi.skii 
(lst-2ndcent.  B.C.)  a  number  of  Zoroa.strian  deities 
appear  along  with  Greek  and  Hindu  gods  and 
etUgies  of  the  Buddha  (M.  A.  Stein,  'Zoroastr. 
Deities  on  Indo-Scythic  Coins,'  in  BOR,  1887,  pp. 
155-166 ;  and  especially  A.  von  Sallet,  Zcitschr. 
fitr  Nuinismatik,  vi.  [1879]  386-409 ;  A.  Cunning- 
ham, 'Coins  of  the  Kushans,  or  Great  Yue-ti,' in 
Numumatic  Chron.  lU.  xii.  [1892]  40-82,  98-159 
and  plates  xiv.-xxiv.  ;  P.  Gardner,  Coins  of  the 
Greek  and  Sctjthic  Kings  of  Bactria  and  India  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.,  London,  1886,  pp.  129-161  and 
plates  xxvi.-xxix. ;  Cat.  of  Coins  of  tlie  Ind.  Mii-ieum 
[Calcutta],  Calcutta,  1893-96,  iv.  39-50;  further 
literature  in  E.  J.  Rapson,  Indian  Coins,  Straas- 
burg,  1898,  p.  18). 

According  to  a  section  (ch.  cxxxvi.  [cxxxix.])of  the  Bhavi.^ya 
Pf(?-i*na  written  after  the  middle  of  the  (itb  cent.  A.D.,  priests 
called  Magas  w  ere  brought  from  Sakadvipa  ('  Scyth.tis]  land ')  to 
seri'e  sun-tein)>Ies.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  construed  as  Iranian 
propaganda  ;  for  the  function  of  these  foreign  priests  see  art. 
Sauras  and  Magas,  and  cf.  D.  B.  Spooner,  JliA  S,  1915,  pp.  63-89, 
406-466. 

With  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Sasan  Zoroastrian- 
ism not  merely  revived,  but  again  developed  a 
niaikedly  missionary  spirit.  According  to  the 
Dlnkart  (ed.  and  tr.  P.  B.  and  D.  P.  Sanjana, 
Bombay,  187411'.,  vol.  x.  p.  12),  Ahura  Mazda  com- 
mands that  the  faith  be  spread  through  the  world  ; 
and  in  elucidating  the  meaning  of  Av.fru  i-nrdne, '  I 
profess,'  the  Pahlavi  commentators  jidd  that  every 
Zoroastrian  endeavours  to  propagate  the  religion 
among  all  mankind,  while  the  highest  praise  at- 
taches to  the  quondam  non-believer  who  renounces 
his  former  tenets  in  favour  of  Zoroiustriaiiism  (SBE 
xviii.  [1882]  415).  _  Sapor  II.  (309-379),  aided  by 
his  great  priest  Adarbad  (on  \>hom  see  Justi, 
Namenbueh,  p.  49),  worked  zealously  in  the  cause 
of  proselytism  (Dinkarl,  vol.  ix.  p.  579),  and  the 
Dlnkart  (vol.  viii.  p.  26)  directly  sanctions  pro- 
paganda by  force.     That  this  was  by  no  means  a 

1  Cf.  art.  Imaoks  and  Idols  (Persian).  The  term  '  laudations' 
(iranjyiJpecnr)  looks  very  like  a  literal  translation  of  Av.  yaita, 
'  Yafit,'  panegyric  of  an  individual  deity. 

'^  riiv  aiTfipo'v  aiuji'a  may  jiossibly  translate  Av.  zrcan  akarana. 

3  For  the  brief  individual  inscriptions  to  all  these  see  Ditten. 
berger,  nos.  :K4-hss  (i.  Cii4-Got'). 
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merely  academic  attitude  is  amply  proved  by  the 
records  of  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the 
Sasanid  rulers  in  Persia.'  The  Pahlavi  portion  of 
the  Nlrangistaii  (ed.  D.  P.  Sanjana,  Bombay, 
1894,  fol.  16»,  17")  bears  witness  to  the  admission 
of  proselytes,  and  the  Pahlavi  Mdtigan-l-Hazar 
Datistan  (ed.  J.  J.  Modi,  Poona,  1901,  p.  1  ;  tr. 
Bartholomae,  WZKM  xxvii.  [1914]  347  tf.)  states 
that  a  slave  belonging  to  a  Christian  should  be 
ransomed  by  Zoroastrians  from  his  master  if  such 
a  slave  embraces  Parsiism,  though  he  is  not  to  be 
set  free  if  he  becomes  a  Zoroastrian  together  with 
or  after  his  master. 

During  the  period  under  consideration  there  was 
some  extension  of  Zoroastrianism  in  China  (cf. 
Jackson,  pp.  278-280),  though  no  details  are  thus 
far  known.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the 
discoveries  made  by  M.  A.  Stein,  A.  Griinwedel, 
A.  von  Le  Coq,  and  P.  Pclliot  in  Turkestan,  where 
Buddhist,  Persian,  TurkI,  Greek,  and  Chinese 
relics  lie  intermingled,  that  Zoroastrianism  passed 
along  the  great  trade-routes.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  was  any  active  propaganda.^ 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  Sasanids  proceeded 
by  force  against  non-Zoroastrians  in  Persia ;  they 
pursued  a  similar  course  in  Armenia.  Ample 
proof  of  tliis  is  given  in  the  Armenian  historians,^ 
and  much  further  information  is  doubtless  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  hitherto  untranslated  Acts  of 
the  Armenian  Martyrs."  As  an  example  it  will 
loe  sufficient  to  summarize  the  data  of  the  5th  cent, 
writer  Elis;BU9  (Hist,  of  Vartan,  tr.  C.  F.  Neumann, 
London,  1830)  : 

All  non-ZoroaBtrians  were  oppressed  in  Armenia  from  the 
reign  of  ArSali  in.  (341-367)  till  that  of  Artases  iv.  (422-429). 
The  Persian  Yazdagird  u.  (438-457)  followed  this  example, 
urged  by  the  Zoroastrian  priests  to  '  exterminate  the  sect  of 
the  Christians,"  and  he  deprived  them  of  their  property  and 
martyred  those  who  remained  steadfast.  Some  he  induced  to 
become  apostates  by  money  and  high  ranli,  saying,  'Oh  that 
you  would  but  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi  into  your  souls  ! 
Oh  that  you  would  but  exchange  the  heresy  of  your  souls  for 
the  true  and  excellent  laws  of  our  gods  ! '  The  Magi  exliorted 
him,  if  he  would  prove  his  gratitude  for  his  power  and  his 
victories,  to  make  Zoroastrianism  dominant  everywhere.  In 
the  course  of  his  endeavours  the  Zoroastrians  promulgated  an 
interesting  Zarvanite  statement  of  theologj-,  to  which  the 
Christians  replied  (pp.  11-20).  The  persecution  provolied  a 
revolt,  which  was  not  suppressed  until  the  Christian  leader, 
Vardan,  fell  in  battle  in  461.  The  whole  account  of  Elisjeus 
shows  the  clash  of  two  religions,  each  of  uncompromising 
character.  Cruelty  and  craft  were  only  too  evident,  but  tlie 
spirit  of  sincere  conviction  must  be  recognized. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty  by 
the  Arabs  the  missionary  enterprise  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism practically  came  to  a  close.  The  plight  of 
those  who  remained  in   Persia  was — and  is— too 

1  S.  E.  Aasemani,  Acta  marlymm  arienlalium,  Rome,  1748; 
P.  Bedjan,  Acta  marlyrum  et  sanctorum,  Paris,  1890-97 ;  G. 
Hoffmann,  Ausziiqe  aus  syr.  Akten  pers.  Mdrtyrer,  Leipzig, 
1880;  J.  Labourt,  Christiatiisme  dans  f empire  perse  sous  la 
dynastic  sassanide,  Paris,  1004 ;  L.  H.  Gray,  '  Zoroastrian  .  .  . 
Material  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,'  in  Journ.  0/  the  Manchester 
Egyp.  and  Orient.  Soc,  1913-14,  pp.  37-56;  further  material 
is  given  in  the  Bollandists'  liibliotheca  hai]io<jraphica  orientaiis, 
Brussels,  1910.  For  Zoroastrian  hostility  towards  Ohristianily 
and  Judaism  see  artt.  JESOS  Christ  in  Zoroastria-sism,  Jkv.s 
IS  Zoroastrianism.  Justi  {GIrP  ii.  621,  529  f.),  followed  by  A. 
J.  H.  W.  Brandt  (Jfaiidaisc/ie  Religion,  Leipzig,  1889,  p.  10:i, 
note  1),  holds  that  the  persecutions  were  political  rather  than 
religious  in  motive,  the  Nestorians  enjoying  State  protectiuii 
and"  even  favour,  whereas  the  Catholics,  owning  allegiance  to 
a  non-Persian  power,  were  objects  of  hostility. 

2  As  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  Iranian  ideas  were 
current  in  China  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  long  Mamchs^an 
treatise  exists  in  Chinese  (ed.  and  tr.  E.  Chavannes  and  P. 
Pelliot,  '  Un  Trait*  manicliiSen  retrouv  6  en  Chine,'  in  J  A  x. 
xviu.  [1911]  499-817,  XI.  i.  [1913]  99-199.  201-394). 

3  M.  Brosset.  Collection  d'historiens  annhnena,  Petrograd, 
1874-76,  Deux  hiatoriens  anniniens,  do.  1870;  V.  Langlois, 
Collection  des  historiene  anciens  et  modci-nes  de  I'Armenie, 
Paris,  1867-69. 

4«.y.,  J.  B.  Aucher,  Sanctorum  acta  plemora,  12  vols., 
Venice,  1810-14 ;  L.  Alishan,  Bibliotheca  Armeniaca,  22  vol^s., 
do.  1853-61 ;  Vit(e  et  passiones  sanctorum,  2  vols.,  do.  1874  ; 
I'ita  patrum,  2  vols.,  do.  1855  (all  in  Al-menian  only).  The 
'  Passion  of  SS.  Abdas,  Hormisdas,  §ahin,  and  Benjamin'  is  tr. 
by  P.  Peeters,  Anulecta  Bollandiana,x\\Vu.  [1909J  399-415. 
For  further  details  see  the  Bibl.  hng.  orient,  cited  above. 


wretched  to  allow  more  than  areluctaut  and  hos- 
tile toleration  at  best  from  the  dominant  Muham- 
madanism. '  Those  who,  in  the  7th  cent. ,  migrated 
to  India  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  communities  of 
Parsis  {q.v. )  were  received  with  none  too  warm  a 
welcome.  As  Dhalla  observes  (p.  323),  with  regard 
to  their  abstention  from  propaganda  in  India, 

'The  precarious  condition  in  which  they  lived  for  a  con- 
siderable period  made  it  impracticable  for  them  to  keep  up 
their  former  proselytizing  zeal.  The  instinctive  fear  of  dis- 
integration and  absorption  in  the  vast  multitudes  among  whom 
they  lived  created  in  them  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  preservation  of  the  racial  characteristics  and  dis- 
tinctive features  of  their  community.  Living  in  an  atmosphere 
surcharged  with  the  Hindu  caste  system,  they  felt  that  their  own 
safety  lay  in  encircling  tlieir  fold  by  rigid  caste  barriers.' 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of  proselytizing 
continued  as  late  as  the  18th  cent.,  especia,lly  in 
the  case  of  slaves  purchased  from  low-caste  Hindus. 
Such  procedure,  however,  instead  of  being  welcomed 
as  extending  the  faith,  aroused  hostility  on  social 
giounds,  some  Parsis  being  unwilling  to  permit 
such  converts  to  prepare  sacred  cakes  (drons)  for 
the  festivals  or  to  allow  the  proselytes  to  be  ex- 
posed after  death  on  the  Parsi  '  Towers  of  Silence.' 
The  question  was  referred  more  than  once  to  the 
Zoroastrians  in  Persia,  whose  replies  were  in  favour 
of  adraittuig  converts.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
orthodox  Zoroastrianism,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  question  that  the  ruling  of  the  Irani 
(Persian)  Zoroastrians  was  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  felt  by  the  Parsis  of  India  that  an 
influx  of  low-caste  Hindus  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  purity  of  their  Iranian  community. 

The  oiily  cases  in  which  proselytism  has  been 
urged  in  recent  years  have  been  instances  in  which 
a  Parsi  has  married  a  non-Zoroastrian  wife,  or  has 
desired  to  have  children  bom  by  such  a  wife,  or  by 
a  non-Zoroastrian  mistress,  received  into  the  Parsi 
community.  In  all  these  cases  admission  has  been 
granted  only  in  the  face  of  intense  opposition. 

The  motives  of  the  converts  have  been,  in  practically  every 
instance,  worldly,  not  religious,  and  the  conversions  have  been 
purely  nominal.  Parsis  hold  that  such  proselytes  are  harmful 
to  the  faith,  and  that,  if  converts  are  admitted  at  aU,  it  must  he 
under  conditions  which  put  the  sincerity  of  the  neophytes' 
religious  convictions  beyond  suspicion.  The  Zoroastrian  com- 
munity has  no  organization  for  training  new  converts ;  the 
matrimonial  opportunities  of  Parsi  girls  are  lessened  by  the 
possibility  of  converting  prospective  wives  of  other  religions ; 
and  the  admission  of  illegitimate  children  of  Parsis  is  felt  to  be 
virtually  a  condoning  of  immorality. 

This  attitude— 30  difl'erent  from  that  of  Zoroaster 
and  of  Zoroastrianism  until  the  migration  to  India 

i.s  fraught  with  grave  possibilities  to  Parsiism. 

The  age  of  marriage  is  rising,  and  the  birth-rate  is 
falling.  There  is  a  steady  leakage  towards  agnos- 
ticism (not  towards  conversion  to  Christianity, 
Muhammadanism,  or  any  form  of  Hinduism).  Even 
among  those  who  regard  themselves  as  Zoroastrians 
there  Is  much  laxity.  Tlieosophy  (<7.y.)  is  making 
a  form  of  'esoteric'  Zoroastrianism  which  can 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  Avesta.  Some  of 
the  radical  wing  of  the  'reforming'  party,  at  the 
other  extreme,  rationalize  the  religion  until  it 
becomes  a  travesty  of  its  real  content.  Against 
all  this  must  be  reckoned  many  wisely  conser- 
vative Parsis,  both  priests  and  laymen,"  but 
whether,  so  long  as  all  accessions  from  without 
are  forbidden,  they  can  advance  and  extend  tlie 
'  good  religion '  is  a  question  for  the  future. 

LrrERATBRE.— M.  N.  Dhalla,  Zoroastrian  Theology,  New 
York  1914,  pp.  11-13,  72-76,  198  f.,  323-325,  307  f.  ;  letter  of 
Rustamji  Edulji  Dastur  Peshotan  Sanjana  to  the  writer  (6th 

July  1915).  Louis  H.  Gray. 

MISTLETOE.— See  Celts,  vol.  iii.  p.  295  f. 

1  See  art.  Gabars  and  the  literature  there  cited,  to  which  may 
now  be  added  five  papers  by  Khudayar  Sheriyar  in  the  Jejeebhoii 
Jubilee  Vol.,  pp.  Wa-ai8,i3'i-ioS. 

2  On  all  these  movements  see  esp.  J.  N.  harquhar,  Modern 
Religious  Movements  in  India,   New  York,  1916,  pp.  84-91, 
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MITHRAISM. — Tlie  religion  generally  known 
by  this  Msiuie,  which  enjoyed  a  wide-spread  popu- 
larity in  tlio  ceutuiies  inunediately  preceding  and 
following  the  Christiiui  era,  centred  in  the  worsliip 
of  Mitlira,  a  divinity  worshipped  in  the  Indo-Iran- 
ian  jierioil  by  the  two  most  easterly  branches  of 
the  Arj-an  race,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his 
name  appears  in  the  form  Mitra  anioiii^  the  gods 
of  the  V  edic  panthecm  and  in  that  of  Mithra  in 
the  early  religious  jioetry  of  Persia.  The  name 
coincides  in  form  with  a  cou\iuon  noun  which  in 
Sanskrit  means  '  friend '  or  'friendship'  and  in 
Avestan  'compact,''  and  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  conception  of 
Mithra  was  an  ethical  one. 

1.  Mitra  in  Vedic  religion. — In  the  only  hymn 
addressed  exclusively  to  him  in  the  Rigveda  (iii. 
59)  Mitra  is  said  to  '  bring  men  together,  uttering 
his  voice '  and  to  watcli  the  tillers  of  the  soil  '  witli 
unwinking  eve' — phrases  which  suggest  a  .sobir 
divinity  ;  and  from  the  numerous  hymns  in  which 
Mitra  and  Varuna  are  conjointly  addressed  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  both  divinities  are  mani- 
fested in  the  celestial  light.  In  the  Bidhmanas, 
indeeil,  the  view  prevails  that  Mitra  rejjresents  the 
li^ht  of  day,  especially  that  of  the  sun,  while  to 
Varuna  belong  the  '  thousand  eyes '  of  night.  This 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  later  refinement,  the  be- 
ginnings of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Atharvaveda, 
especially  IX.  iii.  18,  where  Mitra  uncovers  in  the 
morning  what  Varuna  lias  concealed.  The  theory 
of  Oldenberg,"  that  the  group  of  divinities  known 
as  Adityas,  who  are  said  in  Rigveda  IX.  c.xiv.  3  to 
have  been  seven  in  number,'  ori^nally  represented 
sun  (Mitra),  moon  (Varuna),  and  live  planets,  and 
was  borrowed  from  a  Semitic  race,  has  little  to 
commend  it.  It  is  more  probable  that  Varuna 
was  by  origin  the  all-encompassing  vault  of  heaven 
(sjvar,  'cover'),  Mitra  the  light  which  proceeds 
therefrom.  Ethically  the  two  gods  were  probably 
diflerentiated  in  the  Indo-Iranian  period,  Varuna 
being  the  supreme  upholder  of  physical  and  moral 
order,  Mitra  the  all-seeing  witness  who  guarantees 
good  faith  between  man  and  man.  This  is  not  so 
clear^in  the  Vedas  as  in  the  early  religious  poetry 
of  Persia,  where  the  place  of  Varuna  is  taken  by 
Ahura  Mazda  (  =  'Wi8e  Lord,'  the  word  Ahura 
corresponding  to  Skr.  asiira — a  term  which  in  later 
Vedic  literature  means  'demon,'  but  in  the  Rig- 
veda is  applied  to  gods,  more  especially  to  Varuna 
and  Mitra,  and  is  plausibly  suggested  to  have  con- 
noted the  possession  of  occult  power). 

2.  Mithra  in  Iran. — Among  the  Iranian  peoples 
the  worship  of  Mitlira  attained  an  importance 
which  it  never  possessed  in  India.  The  early 
history  of  this  worship  is  very  obscure,  owing  to 
the  uncertainties  which  beset  the  interpretation  of 
the  Avestan  texts.  From  the  inscriptions  found 
by  H.  Winckler  at  Boghaz-keui  in  1907,^  especially 
the  treaty  between  the  Hittite  king  Subbiluliuma 
and  Mattiuaza,  the  son  of  Tushratta,  king  of 
Mitanni,  it  appears  that  Mitra,  Varuna,  Intlra, 
and  the  Nasatya,  or  'Twins,'  were  worshi])ped  in 
the  district  of  Mitanni  in  the  14th  cent.  B.C. 
Eduard  Meyer  (' Das  erste  Auftreten  der  .^rier  in 
die  Geschichte,'5ZJ-4  IF,  1908,  p.  14  tf.)  regards  this 
fact  as  a  proof  that  an  Aryan  community  existed 
in  Mitanni ;  in  EBr"  xxi.  2U3  he  suggests  that  the 
Aryans  in  question  were  a  caste  ruling  over  a  non- 
Aryan  people.     It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether 

1  These  words  are  connected  by  etymology  with  the  base  •»w!t, 
'exchange,'  seen  in  Lat  co7H-mu7i(*,  Goth.  ga-maJnn,  M.H.C. 
ge-mein,  etc.  ;  see  K.  Bru{;nmnn  and  B.  Delbrlirk,  fir'iiidri.u-, 
Strassburg,  1897(1.,  ii.  i.  346,  and  especially  A.  Meillct,  J  A  x. 
X.  a9071  H3-160. 

'  Rttimon  del  Veda,  p.  186  ff, 

'  8ix  Aditvos  are  enumeratcrl  in  Rigveda  n.  xxrii.  1,  and 
eight  in  X.  Ixxii.  8  f. 

*  Of.  U.  Winflder,  '  Die  Arler  in  den  Uricunden  von  lioghaz- 
kill,'  OLZ,  1910,  pp.  289-301. 


we  should  regard  them  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
Iranians,  and  even  possible  (as  J.  II.  Moulton  has 
suggested,  Karbj  Zuroasliiani.im,  London,  lOIH, 
lip.  7,  -•))  that  we  have  here  the  relic  of  a  jire- 
liistoric  migration  backward  from  India  to  the 
North-West.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  name 
Varuna  is  otherwise  unknown  in  Iranian  texts, 
whilst  Ahura  Mazda,  who  lakes  his  ]ilace,  appears 
under  the  form  Assara  Maziish  in  an  .\ssyrian  list 
of  divinities  of  about  650  ii.C.  (published  by  F. 
Ilommel,  PSBA,  1899,  pp.  1'_'7,  138),  and  had,  no 
doubt,  been  borrowed  from  an  Iranian  people  at  a 
considerably  earlier  date.  To  the  same  period 
belongs  a  tablet  from  the  library  of  A.ssurbanipal 
in  which  Mithra  is  identilied  with  Sliamash  (R.  iii. 
69,  5,  I.  72).  Our  next  evidence  dates  from  the 
Achainienian  dynasty.  The  inscriptions  of  Cyrn.s, 
it  is  true,  throw  no  liglit  on  his  woixbip  of  Iranian 
divinities,  and  Darius  I.  mentions  Ahura  Mazda 
onlj'  ;  lint  the  evidence  of  thcophoric  names(Mirpa- 
Sarijs  [Herod,  i.  110,  121],  .Alirpo^dT-ijs  [ib.  iii.  120, 
126,  127],  and,  earlier  still,  MiTpa7atf^s,  if  this  is 
the  correct  re.iding,  in  yEsch.  Pcrs.  42)  makes  it 
plain  that  Mithra  was  prominent  in  the  Persian 
pantheon,'  while  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (403-358 
B.C.)  names  as  his  divine  protectors  Ahura  Mazda, 
Anahita,  and  Mithra  (Art.  Siis.  a,  4f.,  Ham.  5  f . 
[0.  I'ers.  text]).  The  coupling  of  Mithra  with  the 
goddess  Anahita  reminds  us  of  the  confusion 
between  the  two  of  which  Herodotus  is  guilty 
in  the  passage  (i.  131)  in  which  he  describes  the 
Persian  religion,  and  identifies  JNKrpa  with  the 
'Assyrian'  Mj'litta  (an  appellative  of  Ishtar). 

3.  Mithra  in  early  Zoroastrianism. — ^\'e  ha\e 
next  to  consider  the  position  of  Mithra  in  the 
religion  of  Zarathushtra.  Adopting  the  position 
(1)  that  the  Gathds  go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Prophet  himself,  and  that  this  was  not  later  (and 
very  possibly  earlier)  than  the  traditional  date  (7th 
cent.  B.C.),  and  (2)  that  the  Ya.^hts,  at  any  rate  as 
regards  the  metrical  portions,  are  not  many 
centuries  later,"  we  observe  that  Mithra  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  former,  and  was  ignored  by 
Zarathushtra  in  his  reform.  It  may  even  be 
possible  to  go  further,  and  to  hold  that  the 
Prophet  regarded  him  as  a  daeva,  or  demon, 
whose  worsliip  was  to  be  banished  from  the  pure 
faith.  In  Ys.  xxxii.  10  we  hear  of  the  teacher  of 
evil  who  '  declares  that  the  Ox  and  the  Sun  are 
the  worst  thing  to  behold  with  the  eyes,'  which 
Miay  perhaps  refer  to  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  of  the 
bull  by  Mithraists  ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
Ox-Creator  (Geush-tasimn)  named  in  Ys.  xxix.  2 
was  a  substitute  for  Mithra  devised  by  Zara- 
thushtra. These  are  only  conjectures;'  but  we 
shall  find  in  later  Mitliraic  ritual  abundant  proofs 
of  the  survival  of  primitive  conceptions  such  as 
Zarathushtra  endeavoured  to  eradicate.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  discuss  the  dilficult  questions 
regarding  the  measure  of  success  attained  by  the 
Prophet's  reform  and  the  origin  of  the  counter- 
movement  (perhaps  Magian)  which  restored  the 
more  primitive  worships.  It  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning, however,  that  in  the  Persian  calendar, 
which  there  is  reason  to  think  (on  astronomical 
grounds)  was  introduced  into  Cappadocia  by 
Darius  i.,^  the  names  of  the  months  are  derived 
from  divine  names,  which  include  those  of  Mithra 

1  Cr.  also  tlie  names  Mi«(>o^apf<ii->)?  (Corn.  Nepos,  Datam.  vi.  S, 
Diod.  Sic.  XV.  xci.  8),  MiSpo^oi.fiiojv  (Died.  x\u.  xxi.  3  ;  Arrian, 
.inab.  1.  xvi.  3),  MiTpn4«pf>)«  (Nicolaus  Daniasc.  FUG  iii.  8(53), 
MiSpoiroiio-TT^  (I'lut.  Thi-mi*t.  29),  MtSpciuimK  (.\rrian.  Anal). 
III.  viii.  f.),  etc.  (I'.  .lusli,  Iran.  Xamrnb.,  Marburg,  1896,  pp. 
208(.,  213.  210  f.,  and  esp.  Oumont,  Textes.  ii.  "0-86,  464-l(i0). 

2  A  {Kipular  aixount  of  the  present  state  of  the  question  will 
be  found  in  J.  11.  Jloiilton's  Earlu  Beliftiou.i  Poetry  oj Pertia, 
Cainbriclfre,  1011,  and  (urtlier  details  in  the  same  author's 
Early  y.<rri>agtr\aniinn . 

8  Moulton,  Kartjj  Zorvattrianism,  pp.  129,  S67. 
*  See  excursus,  xh.  p.  riofT. 
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(but  not  Anahita)  and  the  six  Aniesha  Spentas 
(or  Amsliaspands),  which  are  among  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  Zoroastrianisra  properly 
so  called.  For  our  knowledge  of  Mithraworshi[i 
among  the  Persians  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
3nhir  Yaskt  (Yt.  x.,  Eng.  tr.  in  SBE  xxiii.  [1883], 
by  J.  Darmesteter,  more  accurately  in  German  by 
F.  Wolll',  Avcsta  ■  .  .  iibersEtzt,  Strassburg,  1910, 
pp.  19S-2-21).  The  opening  lines  of  the  poem  show 
clearly  the  high  position  enjoyed  by  Mlthra, 
although,  as  a  yazata  ('adored  one')  he  stood 
technically  on  a  lower  level  than  the  six  Anishas- 
pands  of  Zarathushtra's  creed. 

'Thus  spake  .Uiura  Mazda  to  the  holy  Zarathushtra  :  When  I 
created  Jlithra,  lord  of  wide  jjastureB,  then,  O  Spitama,  I 
created  him  as  worthy  of  sacriflce,  as  worthy  of  prayer  as 
myself,  Ahura  Mazda '  ( l'(.  x.  1). 

The  Yasht  speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice  either 
of  the  physical  or  of  the  ethical  character  of  the 
god: 

'  The  first  of  the  spiritual  Yazatas,  who  rises  over  the 
Mountain  1  before  the  immortal  sun,  driver  of  swift  horses  ;  who 
foremost  attains  the  gold-decked,  fair  suunuits,  M'hence  he 
surveys  the  whole  dwelling-place  of  the  Aryans,  he,  the  most 
mighty  ■(!'(.  x.  13). 

This  is  clearly  neither  the  sun  himself  nor  any 
individual  object,  but  the  heavenly  light  in 
general,  and  it  suits  well  with  the  recurring 
formula  of  the  hymn  : 

'  To  Mithra,  the  lord  of  wide  pastures,  we  sacrifice,  the  truth- 
speakinii',  eloquent  in  assembly,  the  thousand-eared,  the  shapely, 
the  myriad-ej  ed,  the  exalted,  (lord  of)  the  broad  look-out,  the 
strong,  the  sleepless,  the  vigilant '  (IV.  x.  7,  etc.). 

Here  the  ethical  and  the  physical  are  already 
combined  ;  and  in  the  second  stanza  of  the  hymn 
the  god  and  the  '  promise '  or  '  compact '  over 
whose  fuUilment  he  watches  are  almost  identified  ; 
for  Zarathushtra  is  thus  addressed  by  Ahura 
Mazda : 

'Break  not  the  compact  Imithrem],  whether  thou  make  it 
with  the  faithless  or  with  the  righteous  fellow-believer,  for 
Mithra  stands  for  both,  for  the  faithless  as  for  the  righteous.* 

Throughout  the  Yasht  the  invincible  might  of 
Mithra  is  invoked  against  the  mithradruj,  which 
may  be  tran.^lated  either  '  deceiver  of  Mithra  '  or 
'promise-breaker.'  It  is  this  guardianship  of 
truth  and  good  faith  that  gives  Mithra  his  special 
character  ;  but  he  is  also  invoked,  like  other 
divinities,  as  the  protector  of  the  needy, 
'  whom  the  poor  man,  who  follows  the  teaching  of  righteous- 
ness, when  wronged  and  deprived  of  his  rights,  with  uplifted 
hands  invokes  for  help '  (Ff.  x.  84),  and  his  aid  is  sought '  in 
both  worlds,  in  this  world  of  the  body,  and  in  the  world  of  the 
spirit '(i&.  93). 

The  last  trait  may  remind  us  that  among  the 
functions  of  Mithra  was  that  of  assisting  the 
souls  of  those  departed  in  the  faith  on  their 
journey  to  Paradise. 

He  is  implored  to  '  be  present  at  our  sacrifice,  come  to  our 
libations  .  .  .  bear  them  for  atonement,  lay  them  down  in  the 
House  of  Praise  '  (l'(.  x.  S'2). 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  as  his  companions 
Sraosha  ('  obedience')  and  Rashnu  ('justice'),  who, 
in  later  Zoroastrianisra, -  are  found  beside  Ahura 
Mazda  in  the  Final  Judgment.  In  the  Yasht, 
however,  they  figure  as  his  henchmen  in  the  great 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. 

*  Mithra  strikes  terror  into  them,  Rashnu  strikes  a  counter- 
fear  into  them,  Sraosha  drives  them  together  from  every  side 
toward  the  protecting  angels'  (i'(.  x.  41). 

Throughout  the  poem  Mithra  appears  as  i)re- 
eminently  a  god  of  battles  ;  he  was,  therefore, 
especially  fitted  to  become,  as  he  did  in  later  times, 
the  favourite  deity  of  the  Roman  soldier.  Of  the 
1  Hara  hcr>'ZtUti  is  the  name  elsewhere  applied  to  the  peak 
upon  which  'Ahura  Mazda  the  Creator  fashioned  for  Mithra  a 
dwelling  where  is  neither  night  nor  darkness,  nor  chill  wind, 
nor  hot,  nor  death-dealing  sickness,  nor  pollution  wrought  by 
demons,  nor  do  mists  rise  thereon  '  {Yt.  x.  50).  To  the  Iranian 
this  meant  Mt.  Alburz. 

-  See  L.  C.    Casart^lli,  Philosophy  of  the   Mazdayasalau 
Relifjion  underthc Sa'isanidSyBomhAy,  1889,  pp.  79-81 ;  Dhalla, 
Zoroastrian  Theology,  p.  239  f. ;  Cumont,  Textes,  i.  37. 
VOL.  Vlil. — 48 


ritual  of  Mithra-worship  the  Yasht  tells  us  little  ; 
haonut  {q.v.)  and  milk  were  ottered  to  him  in 
libation  ;  and  the  Mazdayasnian  is  bidden  to 
sacrifice  '  beasts  small  and  great,  and  birds  that 
fly,'  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  sacrifice  by 
ablutions  and  penance  (17.  x.  110-12-2).' 

4.  External  influences  on   Mithraism.— (a)  In 
Babylonia.  —  The    picture   thus    sketched  —  and 
nothing  essential  would  be  added  by  drawing  on 
the  later  portions  of  the  Avesta  or  the  Pahlavi 
texts — is  in  many  ways  veiy  difl'erent  from  that  of 
Mithraism  as  known  to  us  from  the  inscriptions 
and  monuments  of  the   Roman  period,   and   the 
problem  of  accounting  for  the  ditt'erence  is  one 
which  the  evidence  at  pre.sent  available  does  not 
enable  us  to  solve.     It  is,  however,  clear  that  the 
transformation    was    due    partly    to    Babylonian 
influence,   partly  to    contamination   with    beliefs 
current  in  Asia' Minor.     The  former  influence,  no 
doubt,  began  to  exert  itself  at  an  early  date,  since 
the  confusion  of  which  Herodotus  was  guilty,  in 
identifying  Mithra  (as  a  supposed  female  divinity) 
with   Ishtar,   and   the  coupling  of    Mithra  with 
Anahita  (q.v.),  who,  in  spite  of  her  associations 
with  the  Oxus,  was  a  goddess  of  an  easily  recog- 
nized Semitic  type,  point  to  a  close  rapprochement 
between  Persian  and  Babylonian  cults.     The  most 
important    feature    of    later    Mithraism,   due    to 
Chaldaean  influence,  was  the  prominence  of  astro- 
latry.     'There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  a 
feature  of  early  Iranian  religion,  whereas  we  know 
that  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
the  belief  in  their  influence  on  the  att'airs  of  men 
were  of    great  antiquity    in   Babylonia.     When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  busts  of  sun  and  moon  and 
the    circle   of   the    zodiac    standing   features    in 
Mithraic  monuments,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  ultimate  source  of  this  element ;  nor  can  it 
be  questioned   that  the  elaboration  of  a  body  of 
doctrine,   expressed  in    and    through   myth   and 
symbols,   also  took    place  in   the   Farther  East, 
although  the  details  of  the  process  escape  us.     We 
can  say  no  more  than  that  the  dualism  of  Iranian 
religion  furnished  a  clue  both  to  the  cosmic  process 
and  to  the  destiny  of  the  individual  soul,  and  that 
the  results  which  flowed  from  the  doctrine  were 
worked  out  in  detail  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  brief  account    of    Zoroastrianism    given    by 
Plutarch  in    the   de  Iside   et   Osiride"  shows  us 
how  far  the  Magians  had  already  carried  the  trans- 
formation of  the  simple  Persian  faith  into  that 
which   meets  us   in   the    Bandahishn  and   other 
Pahlavi  texts  of  the  Sasanian  era,  and  enables  us 
to  rely  on  these  to  some  extent  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  doubtful  details  in  the  evidence.     Essential 
features  are:  (1)  the  separation  in  the  material 
universe  of  the  province  of  Ahura  Mazda,  '  with- 
drawn beyond  the  sun  as  far  as  the  sun  is  from  the 
earth,'  from  that  of  Angra  Mainyu,  the  prince  of 
darkness,  and  the  intermediate  position  of  Mithra, 
the  fieffiTj^s ;  and  (2)  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  a 
divine  spark  of  light  descending  from  the  highest 
heaven  and  acquiring  a  gross  and  earthly  envelope 
which   taints  it  with   corruption   and   makes  its 
existence  on  earth  a  continual  struggle  with  the 
power  of  evil.     The   moral  consequences  of  this 
doctrine,  particularly  the  inspiring  conception  of 
Mithra,  the  Mediator,  as  at  once  the  commander 
under  whom   the  individual  shares  in   the  fight 
against  the  prince  of  darkness  and  the  Redeemer^ 
who  grants  to  his  faithful  servants  final  deliverance 
from  the  body  of  death,  follo\ved  by  the  return  of 

1  At  the  close  of  the  Yasht  (x.  145  ;  ct.  113)  Mithra  and  iVhnra 
are  jointly  invoked,  just  as  Mitra  and  Varu^a  are  in  the  Vedic 
hymns. 
'2C!h.  xlvi.  f. 

^  In  a  Manichajan  Turfan  fragment  Mithra  is  designated  as 
'redeemer  and  benefactor'  (hoxtdr  ud  xvdhar,  O.  Satemtimi, 
Manichadsche  .Studien,  i.  [Petrograd,  r.K.'Sj  4  d,  2  (p.  6]). 
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the  purified  spirit  to  tlie  sphere  from  which  it 
Cdiiie,  we  may  believe  to  be  charaoteristically 
Iranian ;  to  Chaldsea  we  sliall  attribute  the 
elaboration  of  the  astrolo{;i«il  ilognias  connected 
with  the  influence  exercised  by  tlie  planets  upon 
the  soul  in  its  passage  tlirough  their  splicres,  and 
the  prominence  given  to  the  concciition  of  Destiny 
as  revealed  in  the  unchanging  order  of  the  heavenly 
process,  carried  on  throughout  unending  time 
{zrvan  akarana  in  later  Zoroastrianism).  Fatal- 
ism was  the  necessary  corollary  of  these  doctrines  ; 
but  its  acceptance  in  theory  did  not  preveii 
Mithraisin  from  becoming  an  intensely  practic^ 
creed,  full  of  stimulus  for  the  activity  of  the 
individual.' 

(6)  In  Asia  Minor. — It  is  much  more  dilticult  to 
say  what  was  the  effect  upon  Mithraism  of  its 
dillusion  throughout  Asia  Minor.-  We  have  no 
contemporary  evidence  for  the  stages  by  which 
this  took  place,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the 
Liter  Achajmenian  kings,  whowere,  as  we  have  seen, 
ardent  votaries  of  Mithra  and  Anahita — Artaxerxes 
Ochus  is  said '  to  have  erected  statues  of  the 
goddess  in  many  places — established  the  worship  of 
these  divinities  in  the  outlying  portions  of  their 
dominions.  It  was  not  long  before  they  became 
assimilated  to  those  which  were  indigenous  to  the 
land ;  Anahita  was  readily  identified  with  the 
Oreat  Mother  whose  worship  was  so  deeply  rooted  in 
Anatolia  (see  art.  MOTHER  OF  THE  Gods),  and  thus 
the  way  was  paved  for  an  alliance  between  Mithra 
and  Cybele  (g.)».).  Mithra  himself  took  the  shape 
of  Men  in  Pontus  (see  below),  and  was  assimilated 
in  art  with  Attis  [q.v.),  in  spite  of  the  profound 
differences  of  nature  and  function  between  the  two. 
More  than  this  we  can  hardly  say,  for  the  primi- 
tive features  of  Mithraic  ritual,  to  be  considered 
later,  were  not  necessarily  borrowed,  but  may  go 
back  to  Iranian  antiqiiity.  The  tanrobolium, 
however,  is  believed  by  Cumont  (i.  334  f.)  to  have 
been  taken  over  by  Rlithraism  from  the  cult  of 
the  Great  Mother.  The  propagation  of  Mithraism 
in  the  West  had  its  political  as  well  as  its  religious 
side.  One  of  the  earliest  conceptions  of  Iranian 
religion  was  that  of  the  '  glory,'  or  hvareno.*  This 
was  conceived  as  a  kind  of  mystical  efi'ulgence  or 
aureole  derived  from  the  heavenlj'  light,  and 
l)ossibly  borrowed  some  of  its  features  from  the 
widely  diffused  conception  of  the  external  soul. 
In  the  story  of  the  Fall,  embodied  for  the  Iranians 
in  the  myth  of  Yima,  sin  entailed  the  loss  of  this 
precious  talisman  ;  and  in  the  Mihir  Yasht  the 
dushhvnreno,  'he  of  evil  glory,'  is  the  man  who 
'  thinks  that  Mithra  sees  not  all  his  evil  deeds  and 
lying'  (17.  x.  105).  But  the  hvarcno  was  more 
especially  the  talisman  of  the  royal  house  of  Iran, 
and  as  such  is  the  main  subject  of  an  entire  Yasht 
{Yt.  xix.),  which  deals  with  those  who  have  or  will 
possess  it,  beginning  with  Ahura  Mazda  himself 
and  ending  with  Saoshyant,  the  future  deliverer  of 
the  world  from  evil,  but  giving  in  the  main,  as 
Barmesteter  points  out  (SBE  xxiii.  286),  'a  short 
history  of  the  Iranian  monarchy,  an  abridged 
Shah  Naniah.'  Historically,  therefore,  W\^hrnrtno 
is  the  token  of  Iranian  kingship  and  the  talisman 

*  '  Astral  theology '  as  a  system  is  foreign  to  the  Avestii ;  the 
worship  of  Tishlrya  (=8irius).  to  wlioin  17.  viii.  is  addressed, 
forms  no  real  exception  to  this  rule.  Of  the  constellations  only 
the  Great  Bear  is  mentioned  in  tliis  hymn  (I'f.  viii.  12). 

2  That  Mithraism  came  to  Asia  Minor  from  .Semitic  sources  is 
proved  by  the  Grteco. Aramaic  bilinj,'ual  inscriptions  of  Cappa- 
docia.  in  one  of  which  (from  Rhodandos)  a  F'crsian  records  how 
he  f/jtay<v<rr  /ii'Sprj  (Comptes  rendus  (If  i'acad.  des  iimfn-iptions, 
1908,  p.  434),  and  also  (as  Cunionl  points  ovit)  tiy  the  fact  that  the 
form  Mayovo-atoi  is  a  transliteration  from  the  Aramaic. 

»  Olem.  Alex.  Prolrept.  6. 

*The  word  appears  in  tlie  compound  names  which  the 
Oreeks  wrote  Tt<T<ra-ii)e>(Tj«,  'I'api'a  ^a^ot,  cti-.  Cf.  for  other 
names  Justl,  pp.  80-98,  178,  18H.,  4n.').  On  llie  'glory'  itsilf 
see  especially  E.  WUhelin,  '  Hvarenr>,'  in  Sir  Ju»lietji''e  Jejw' 
bhop  Uadrttta  JulnUe  Vol.,  Bombay,  1914,  pp.  US-IOC. 


which  gives  victory  over  the  Turanian.  Naturally 
enough,  the  Near  Eastern  dymuslios  which  sprang 
from  the  wreck  of  Alexander's  empire  were  anxious 
to  secure  this  token  of  legitimacy,  and  were  there- 
fore fervent  worshippers  of  Mithra,  'the  sjiiritual 
Yaznta  who  rides  through  all  the  Kar.shvars, 
bestowing  the  hntrcnn'  (Yt.  x.  16).  The  preva- 
lence of  this  conception  is  but  thinly  veiled  hy  the 
disguise  which  the  hrnrenn  attained  among  half- 
Ilellenized  Asiatics  as  the  Tiixi  jiaalXtijii.  It  wa.s 
doubtless  at  the  courts  of  these  mushroom  monarchs 
that  the  Hellenization  of  Mithraism,  wliich  was 
the  indispensable  condition  of  its  further  diffusion, 
was  brought  about.  In  this  resjiect  our  most 
instnictive  monument  is  tlie  enormous  cairn  set  up 
by  Antioclius  I.  of  Commagene  (()!)-38  n.c. )  on  the 
tumulus  of  NimrQd  Dagh,  on  either  side  of  wliich 
was  a  terrace  with  identical  series  of  five  statues.' 
These,  as  the  king  tells  us  in  his  inscri|)tion, 
represented  u)  Zeus-Oromasdes  (=  Ahura  Mazda), 
(2)  Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes,  (3)  Artagues- 
Herakles-Ares  (=  Verethraghna,  'victory'),  (4) 
Commagene.  (5)  Antioclius  himself :  of  the  last 
the  king  says  that  by  setting  up  the  fashion  of  his 
own  form  he  has  '  caused  the  honour  of  ancient 
deities  to  become  coeval  with  a  new  Ti^x'?'  The 
identification  of  Mithras  with  three  Greek  divini- 
ties illustrates  the  elastic  methods  of  syncretism  ; 
Hermes  is  probably  chosen  as  the  guide  of  souls  in 
the  world  bej'ond  the  grave,-  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be,  with  allusion  to  the  planet 
assigned  to  him  (in  common  with  Apollo)  by  the 
Greeks,  since  Antiochus  w  as  a  convinced  astrologer 
and  has  left  us  his  horoscope  in  relief  on  tlie 
retaining-wall  of  the  tenace  ;  yet  Mithras  is  also, 
as  so  often  later,  identified  with  the  sun  himself. 
Antiocbus's  father,  it  may  be  added,  was  one  of 
the  numerous  bearers  of  the  name  Mithradates  ; 
and  another  of  the  reliefs  shows  -\ntiochus  clasping 
the  right  hand  of  Mithras,  represented  in  Persian 
costume  with  the  radiate  nimbus.  This  grou)iing 
of  the  god  with  the  ruler  whom  he  protects  is  a 
motive  which  recurs  in  various  quarters,  espeeiallj', 
as  M.  I.  Rostowzew '  has  show  n,  in  Scythia.  On 
the  coinage  of  Trapezus  (Cumont,  ii.  1S9-191) 
Mithras,  in  Persian  costume,  appe.irs  on  horseback 
— in  one  instance  flanked  by  the  figures  of  Cautes 
and  Cautopates  (see  below) ;  hence  we  are  able  to 
recognize  him  in  the  mounted  divinity  (generally 
trampling  on  a  prostrate  foe)  represented  on  various 
works  of  art  found  in  the  tumuli  of  the  Scythian 
princes  in  the  Caucasus  and  Southern  Kussia. 
A  notable  example  is  the  silver  rlii/lon  from 
Karagodeuashkh,*  where  Mithra,  holding  sceptre 
and  drinking-horn,  is  faced  by  a  Scythian  prince, 
also  mounted,  who  uplifts  his  right  hand  in  the 
gesture  of  adoration. 

S.  Contact  with  Greece  and  Rome. — It  was  in 
Asia  Minor  that  Greek  art  was  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  Mithr.aism  and  created  the  sculiitural 
types  which  were  diffused  throughout  the  West 
and  form  the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
cult.  The  group  of  Mithras  the  bull-slayer,  to  be 
described  presently,  though  ultimately  inspired  by 
the  bull-slaying  Nike  of  the  Athenian  acropolis,  is 
manifestly  the  creation  of  a  Pergamcne  artist,  and 
adorned  every  sanctuary  of  Mithras.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Mitliraism 
never  became  popular  in  Greek  lands ;  it  is  not 
found,  e.g.,  at  Delos,  where  so  many  foreign  cults 
flourished  in  the  later  Hellenistic  age,  and  its 
1  For  this  inscription  see  K.  Ilumann  and  O.  Puchstcin, 
li'iSiH  in  KUin-A.tirn  vnd  Sord-Sj/rien,  Derlin,  WM,  p.  2C2fT., 
and  cf.  Oumont,  ii.  8i)-fll,  187-189. 

-  Cf.  the  dedication  *l>eo  invicto  Milhrw  Mercnrio'  found  at 

Sln(,'k8tadt  tofjelher  with  a  statuett*  (F.  Ilrcxel,  Dafi  Kastfrl 

.y't'^t-titadl,  Hciflelbcrg,  l»lil,  p.  86 ;  Cumont,  Miislrrev'K  p.  140). 

•'  Prfdttiavlenie  o  ttwnarchiteheskui  vtaitti   v  ifkithii   i   tui 

Bospurr,  Petrograd,  \dl\i,  p.  4  ff, 

*  lb.  pi.  i.  1. 
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traces  are  rare  (and  generally  of  Imperial  date) 
throughout  the  Hellenized  East,  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
etc.  Even  in  the  '2nd  cent.  A.D.  Lutian  writes  of 
Mithras  as  a  barbarian  god,  oiiSi  eWjjvij'uii'  tJ  <f>o)r§ 
{Deorum  Cone.  9). 

The  cult  of  Mithras  is  said  by  I'lutarch  {Pomp. 
24)  to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  by  Ciliciau 
pirates  taken  captive  in  67  B.C.,  and  tliere  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  statement ;  but  it  certainly 
failed  to  acliieve  the  popularity  already  attained 
by  some  other  Oriental  religions  until  almost  the 
close  of  the  1st  cent,  after  Christ,  for  the  earliest 
Mithraic  inscription  as  yet  found  in  Koine  was  set 
up  by  a  freedman  of  the  Flavian  dynasty  {OIL  vi. 
7y2  =  Cumont,  ii.  105  f.),  and,  althouj;h  the  British 
Museum  contains  a  statuary  group  of  Mithras  and 
the  bull  dedicated  by  a  slave  of  Ti.  Claudius 
hivianus,  prcefectus  prictorio  in  A.D.  102  (Cumont, 
ii.  228 ;  cf.  106),  Mithraic  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions do  not  become  common  in  the  West  until  the 
Antonine  period. 

6.  Diffusion  in  the  Roman  world. — (a)  Bt/  the 
army. — The  diffusion  of  Mithraism  was  largely  the 
work  of  the  army.  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Counua- 
gene,  and  Lesser  Armenia — precisely  those  regions 
in  which  the  specialized  form  of  the  cult  had  been 
developed — were  recruiting-grounds  largely  draw  n 
upon  by  the  Romans,  even  while  as  yet  only  client- 
kingdoms  of  the  empire,  and  still  more  when  they 
were  annexed  and  became  provinces.  During  the 
Parthian  wars  under  Claudius  and  Nero  a  consider- 
able Oriental  element  thus  entered  the  serx'ice  of 
Rome,  largely  as  auxiliaries,  but  also  in  the  legions. 
Whetlier  or  no  the  soldiers  of  the  Third  Legion 
who  saluted  the  rising  sun  at  the  second  battle  of 
Betriacum  (A.D.  69)  were  Mithraists,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  Fifteenth,  which  served  in  the 
Parthian  wars  of  Nero  and  was  transferred  by 
Vespasian  to  the  Danube,  brought  the  cult  of 
Mithras  to  its  camp  at  Carnuntmn  in  A.D.  71. 
Another  important  centre  of  the  cult  in  the  same 
region  was  Aquincum,  the  headquarters  of  Legio  II. 
Adjutrix,  founded  \>y  Vespasian  from  the  sailors  of 
the  Ravenna  fleet,  who,  as  freedmen,  were  doubt- 
less in  many  instances  of  Oriental  birth.  But  the 
wide  spread  of  Mithraism  on  the  frontiers  was 
largely  due  to  tlie  auxiliary  corps — alcE  and  cohortes 
— raised  in  the  East  under  the  Flavian  and  succeed- 
ing dynasties  and  used  to  garrison  the  line  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  or  the  Vallum  in  Northern 
Britain.  Except  for  a  relief  found  in  London 
(Cumont,  ii.  389  f.),  all  the  Mithraic  monuments 
and  inscriptions  found  in  Britain  belong  either  to 
the  legionary  camps  at  Isca  (Caerleon-on-Usk  [OIL 
vii.  99  =  Cumont,  ii.  160])  and  Eboracum  (York 
[Cumont,  ii.  391  f.])  or  to  the  forts  on  or  near  the 
wall,  such  as  Borcovicum  (Uousesteads  \_CIL  vii. 
645-650  =  Cumont,  ii.  161,  393-396]),  Amboglanna 
(Birdoswald  [67L  vii.  831  =  Cumont,  ii.  162]),  Bre- 
menium  (High  Rochester  [C/i  vii.  103  =  Cumont, 
ii.  162]),  Vindobala(Rutchester  [Cumont,  ii.  392 f.]), 
and  others.  So,  too,  in  the  Two  Germanys  the 
sanctuaries  of  Mithras  (with  some  few  exceptions ') 
are  found  either  in  legionary  camps,  such  as  Vetera 
Castra,  Bonna,  and  Moguntiacum  (Cumont,  ii.  389, 
385  f.,  381-383),  or  in  the  forts  along  the  limes 
Germanicus,  where  they  are  lacking  in  none  of  the 
principal  posts  —  Butzbach,  Friedberg,  Saalburg, 
Heddernheini,  Grosskrotzenburg,  Osterburken, 
Bbckingen,  Murrhardt  {ib.  ii.  354-360,  472  f.,  362- 
381,  351-354,  348-351,  154),  and  others.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  military  settlements  of 
Carnuntuiu  and  Aquim-uni,  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
as  centres  of  Mithraism  ;  tlie  same  might  be  said 
of  practicallj'  every  important  post  on  that  river 
down  to  its  mouth  —  e.g.,   Viudobona,   Brigetio, 

1  Foiii-  out  of  tweuty-bix,  aocordiug  to  Toutain  (see  below, 
p.  766»). 


Viminacium,  Oescus,  Duiostorum,  and  Troesmis 
{ib.  i.  363,  ii.  329,  275,  130,  489 f.,  272),  to  name 
the  principal  centres.  In  Africa  also  the  camp  of 
the  Third  Legion  at  LambcEsis,  and  several  military 
posts,  such  as  Mascula  and  Sitilis  {ib.  ii.  168,  170, 
405 f.),  have  furnished  Mithraic  monuments;  and 
in  the  countries  where  traces  of  Mithraism  are 
relatively  rare  they  are  often  found  in  the  colonies 
of  veterans — e.g.,  Emerita  (Merida)  in  Spain'  (ib. 
ii.  166)  and  Patrae  in  Greece. 

(6)  I3>/  slaves. — Next  in  importance  to  the  army, 
in  the  diffusion  of  Mithraism,  came  the  .slave 
population  employed  by  the  State,  the  munici- 
palities, or  private  individuals.  The  first  class 
comprises  mure  especially  the  employes  of  the 
custom-houses  and  the  State-properties,  such  as 
mines  and  quarries.  Thus  in  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, especially  Dalmatia  and  the  Pannonias,  the 
stationes  of  the  customs-barrier  at  which  the 
vectigal  Illyrici  was  levied  have  furnished  a 
number  of  Mithraic  dedications,  due  to  slaves 
and  freedmen  in  the  public  service,  several  of 
whom  bear  Greek  names  and  were,  therefore, 
doubtless  natives  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  Again, 
the  presence  of  numerous  Mithraic  monuments  in 
Noricum  {ib.  ii.  150-152,  335-339,  472)  is  accounted 
for,  not  so  much  by  the  military  occupation — 
though  the  station  of  Commagene,  which  clearly 
takes  its  name  from  an  auxiliar-y  regiment,  forms 
a  natural  exception — as  by  the  mines  owned  by  the 
State  in  that  province.  In  Italy  the  scrvi  publici 
of  the  municipalities  contributed  largely  to  the 
s)jread  of  the  religion.  At  Sentinum,  which  has 
yielded  an  inscription  {CIL  xi.  5737  =  Cumont,  ii. 
121)  giving  a  list  of  thirty-live  ^a<ro»t  of  a  Mithraic 
congregation,  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  muni- 
cipjflity  figure  side  by  side  with  ingenui ;  at  Nersie 
a  slave  employed  as  arcarius  restored  a  Mithrieum 
{CIL  ix.  4109  f.  =Cumont,  ii.  120).  It  goes  without 
saying  that  private  slaves— especially  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  M'ealthy  in  Rome  itself— played  a  large 
part  in  the  spreading  of  Mithraism. 

(c)  By  trade-routes. — We  may  in  part  trace  to 
imjiorted  slaves  the  spread  of  Mithraism  along  the 
trade-routes  which  were  in  communication  by  sea 
with  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  though  doubtless 
the  merchants  themselves  were  often  worshippers 
of  Mithras.  Thus  in  the  African  provinces,  apart 
from  the  military  stations  mentioned  above,  the 
only  traces  of  Mithraism  are  to  be  found  in  such 
coast  towns  as  Caesarea,  Cirta,  or  Rusicade  (Cumont, 
ii.  171,  168,  170,  406  f.);  in  Southern  Gaul  we  can 
trace  by  the  presence  of  Mithraic  monuments  the 
spread  of  the  cult  on  the  trade-route  which  followed 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  in  the  towns  of  Nar- 
boneusis,  which  were  always  open  to  transmarine 
influence  from  their  nearness  to  Massilia ;  and 
Aquileia,  whence  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
found  its  way  into  Central  Europe,  \\  as  itself  both 
a  centre  of  Mithraic  worship  and  a  stage  in  its 
further  diffusion.  It  is  thus,  e.g.,  that  we  must 
explain  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  Mithraic 
monuments  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige  and 
on  the  Brenner  route  to  the  Upjier  Danube,  as 
well  as  on  the  North-Eastern  route  via  Emona  and 
Poetovio.  No  province  of  the  empire  is  richer  in 
remains  of  Mithraism  than  Dacia,  where  all  the 
principal  sites — Sarmizegetusa,  Apulum,  Napoca, 
Potaissa,  etc.  (Cumont,  Ii.  131-139,  280-306,  308- 
319) — have  furnished  material  of  tliis  kind.  We 
can  hardly  explain  this  entirely  by  the  influence  of 
the  army  which  occupied  Dacia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Danube  provinces,  and  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  among  the  settlers  planted  by  Trajan  in  the 

1  It  may  be  uoted  that  an  officer  of  the  Seventh  Legion 
dedicitfd  an  altar  in  this  sanrtnarv  (L'AttJiii''  'jiifirajihi^ttc, 
190...  no.  2j).  Tlie  tintis  have  recently  been  publibUed  fully  by 
Pierre  ParU  (HA  ii.  (19111  IS.). 
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province  and  dniwu  'ex  t^lo  orlic  Itoinano'  (Eutro|>. 
viii.  6)  were  manv  Orientals  wlio  brought  with 
them  their  native  taiths,  among  whieli  the  worship 
of  Mithras  soon  assumed  a  commanding  position. 

7.  Geographical  and  social  distribution. — Tlie 
geographical  ilistrilmtion  of  the  monuments  of 
Mithraism  may  most  easily  be  gras]>ed  by  an  ex- 
amination of  tlie  map  whieli  accompanies  Cumont's 
volumes,  ujx)u  which  the  sites,  when  they  have 
been  found,  are  marked  in  red.  It  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  tliat,  except  in  the  places  and  districts  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made,  traces  of 
the  cult  are  few  and  far  lietween.  In  (Jreek  lands, 
in  Western  (Jaul,  and  in  Spain,  taken  together, 
the  sites  where  its  monuments  have  been  found 
may  almost  be  counted  on  the  lingers.  Hence 
Toutain  '  has  argued  that  the  cult  of  Mithras  never 
became  widely  ditiused  in  the  West,  outside  the 
army  and  certain  regions  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Ea.st,  and  that  the  notion  that  it  was  at 
one  time  not  far  from  achieving  the  triumph  wliich 
was  reserved  fur  Christianity  is  much  exaggerated. 
Toutain  leaves  out  of  accimnt  Rome  and  Italy — 
which  niakes  his  presentation  of  the  evidence  one- 
sided. IJut  he  endeavours  to  reinforce  his  argu- 
ment bj-  a  consideration  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  adherents  of  Mithraism.  He  points  out  with 
justice  that  the  dedicators  of  votive  sculptures  and 
the  builders  or  restorers  of  Mithraic  sanctuaries  are 
very  largely  drawn  from  the  oHicial  classes  and 
]irovinciaI  governors,  militai"y  commanders,  or 
prooiratorcs,  etc.,  employed  in  tlie  civil  administra- 
tion. As  early  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines  we  find 
/cijati  anA  tribuni  militares  amon^  the  votaries  of 
>tithras ;  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  M.  Valerius 
Maximianus,  governor  of  Dacia,  dedicates  an 
ottering  to  'Sol  invictus  Mithras'  {CIL  iii.  1122  = 
Cuniont,  ii.  133) ;  under  Septimius  Severus,  C. 
Julius  Castinus,  governor  of  Pannonia,  consecrates 
an  altar  to  Mithras  (CIL  iii.  3480  =  Cumont,  ii.  141), 
and  the  number  of  similar  instances  is  multiplied 
in  the  3rd  cent,  after  Christ,  while  imperial  pro- 
ciiratorcs  in  Noricuni  and  Dacia  follow  their 
example.  It  wouhl  be  natural  to  infer  that 
Mithraigra  was  at  least  favourably  regarded  by 
the  government ;  and,  in  fact,  we  learn  from  the 
Historia  A  uqusta  (cap.  9)  that  Commodus  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries,  while  an  inscription  of 
the  age  of  the  Severi  (CIL  vi.  2271  =  Cumont,  ii. 
100)  mentions  a  '  sacerdos  invicti  Mithrae  domus 
Augustanae,'  and  the  largest  Mithra;um  at  present 
known  was  discovered  in  1912  in  the  Thermpe  of 
Caracalla;  in  this  was  found  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  Zeus-Helios-Sarapis-Mithras,^  and  this 
unusual  identification  is  explained  by  Caracalla's 
special  devotion  to  the  Egyptian  divinity.  This 
imperial  patronage  goes  far  to  explain  the  popu- 
larity of  Slitliras-worship  in  the  ord  cent.  ;  it  also 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  though  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  public  services,  military  and  civil, 
it  was  mainly  found  among  their  members  ami 
took  no  general  hold  on  the  pojmlation  of  the 
western  provinces,  so  that  the  withdrawal  of 
imperial  favour  was  a  fatal  blow. 

8.  Grades  of  initiation.— Our  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  and  ritual  of  Mithraism  is  largely  drawn 
from  the  inscriptions  and  monuments  discovered  in 
the  Mithnra,  to  the  interpretation  of  which  some- 
thing is  contributed  by  ancient  texts,  especially 
those  of  Christian  apologists.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  a  pa-ssage  of  .St.  Jerome  (Ep.  cvii.),  who 
describes  the  destniction  of  a  'cave  of  Mithras' 
and  the  '  monstnms  ini.iges'  used  in  the  initiation 
of  the  votaries,  who  are  enumerated  as  follows  : 
<'urax,  G ryph Its  (yiaa  iiiinphus  or  )ii/iii/i/tiis),  mili'x, 
leo,  Perses,  heliodromti-i,  pater.     These  names  are 

1  La  Cuius  pat^ru  daru  i'empirc  rotnain,  ii.  144  ff. 
»  Xotiiie  dfgli  ScaH,  1012,  p.  323. 


naturally  taken  to  indicate  seven  grades  through 
which  the  neophyte  pas.scd  in  succession  ;  and  this 
is  cimtirnied  by  otiier  texts.  The  inscriptions 
found  in  a  Mithrteum  in  Home  (CIL  vi.  749H'.  = 
Cumont,  ii.  93  f.)  mention  ceremonies  described  by 
the  words  '  tradiderunt  hierocoracica,  leontica, 
persica,  lieliaca,  patrica';  the  adjectives  clearly 
correspond  with  live  of  the  grades  mentioned  by 
St.  Jerome.  We  liiid  also  '  ostendeiunt  (or  tradi- 
derunl)cr\iios(chryfios).''  The  last  word  seems  to 
be  equivalent  to  Kpv(pios,  and  has  lieen  substituted 
for  the  corrupt  nyinphu^  in  the  text  of  St.  Jerome. 
T\\Bt\i\e  pater  (01  pater  pntrum)  for  the  highest 
grade  is  common  in  inscrii>tions  ;  and  a  passage  of 
{'orphjTy  refers  as  follows  to  the  others: 

Tou«  fiev  ^eTf'volTas  Tun*  aiiTtiiv  Of^itnv  ixvtrTai  Ac'ovTa?  KoActi', 
TO?  &i  ywalKas  vaii-ai,  tovs  Se  virriptTovyTai  Kopoxa;'  cwi  re  ritv 
waTtfiuv  .  .  .  arroi  yap  Kol  (e'paxfC  ouTOi  irpotrayop^voyroi'  o  re 
ra  X«oi'TtKa  jiapa\afifiavuiV  ir(pni&<Tai  narroSanai  ^tMV  fio/>'f>ac 
((i<!  AbStiil.  iv.  16). 

We  infer  tiiat  the  xipaf  wa.s  a  low  giadc,  and 
that  initiation  into  the  mysteries  proper  began 
with  that  of  Ico  (cf.  toU  rd  Xt ovrin-d  ^uou/ifi'oij  [I'orph. 
dc  Antro  Si/mph.  15]).  The  mention  of  women 
called  vaivai  stands  alone  ;  it  has  been  proposed  to 
read  XeniVas,  and  some  confirmation  may  be  found 
in  the  discovery  of  a  tomb  at  <Ea  in  Tripoli  in 
which  a  husband  and  wife  were  buried  and  de- 
scribed as  ko  and  lea  (Vomptcs  rendus  dc  Vrtcnd.  des 
inscriptions,  1903,  p.  357  ft'. ).  For  the  '  eagles  *  and 
'  hawks '  independent  evidence  is  not  forthcoming, 
unless  two  inscriptions  from  Lj'caonia  which  men- 
tion derot  are  Mithraic  (cf.  Bonner  Ja/irbiirher,  1902, 
p.  12).  Porphyrj-,  it  will  lie  noticed,  speaks  of 
the  animal  disguises  worn  by  the  leoncs.  In  the 
Qiia:stioncs  I'eteris  et  novi  tcstajiunli  falsely  attri- 
buted to  St.  Augustine  (PL  xxxv.  2348)  we  read 
how  'some  flap  their  wings  like  birds  and  imitate 
the  voice  of  the  crow  ;  others  roar  after  the  manner 
of  lions ' ;  and  the  passages  quoted  are  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  relief  found  at  Konjica,  in  Bosnia, 
carved  on  the  re\  erse  of  a  slab  which  shows  the 
usual  subject  of  Mithra  the  bull-slayer  (see  below). 

In  the  centre  of  the  scene  are  two  figures  reclining  on  a 
couch,  in  front  of  which  is  a  table  with  four  loaves  niarke'l  with 
a  cross  ;  beside  the  table  are  seen  a  lion  and  a  bucraniuiii.  On 
either  side  are  two  Bffures ;  on  the  left  a  xopa^,  t.c.  a  luan 
wearing  the  mask  of  a  crow,  and  a  *  Persian,'  distinguished  by 
Ills  dress  ;  to  the  right  a  leo,  wearing  a  lion's  mask,  and  a  ti.Ture 
the  upper  portion  of  which  is  unfortunatel.v  lost.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  miUs  of  St.  Jerome  does  not  appear  in  the 
other  sources — though  the  use  of  the  term  in  Mithraism  is  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  of  Tertullinn  (rf*"  Prcescr.  Hter.  40)  and  by 
the  title  miles  plus  in  two  inscriptions  from  \\'ie3badeii  {CI L 
xiii.  7570,  7571),  in  Greek  aTpaTiM-nfi  eva-e(S»js  (inscription  of 
.\masia,  Recwil  des  imcr.  du  Pont,  Brussels,  1910,  10*).  It  is 
iwssible,  therefore,  that  the  mutilated  figure  of  the  Konjica 
relief  represents  the  cryfius,  and  that  the  miUg,  though  he 
belnnged  to  the  rank  and  tile  of  Mithras's  soldiery,  was  not 
admitted  to  partake  in  the  mysteries.  He  was,  however,  initi- 
ated b.v  a  ceremon\'  described  by  Tertullian  (de  Corona,  15) ;  a 
crown  was  set  before  him,  inUrposito  gladio,  and  then  placed 
on  his  head,  but  removed  by  the  neophyte,  who  exclaimed 
'  Mithras  is  my  crown.' 

In  the  passage  previously  quoted  Tertullian 
speaks  of  a  soldier  of  Mithras  as  '  branded  in  the 
forehead' ;  and  the  xaiVcis  yuiwTiicoi  of  which  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  speaks  (Orat.  iv.  70  [PG  xxxv.  592]) 
may  refer  to  this.  "Tertullian  (dc  Bapt.  5)  also 
mentions  a  Mithraic  purification  '  per  lavacrura ' 
resembling  the  rite  of  ba|itisni :  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Mithnea  which  have  been  excavated 
either  contain  natural  springs  or  have  water  speci- 
ally laid  on.  Of  the  ceremonies  which  acconip.anied 
the  higher  degrees  of  initiation  we  know  little ; 
Porphyry  (loc.  cit.)  tells  us  that  the  leo  h.ad  both 
hands  and  tongue  purified  with  honey,  Avhich  was 
also  used  in  the  initiation  of  the  I'crsa.  In  the 
pa-ssage  quoted  uliove  (iregorj-  of  Nazianzus  men- 
tions the  paaaroi  to  which  the  initiates  were  snb- 
1  A  relief  from  Ar."er.  now  at  .Sofia  (AHW  xv.  (1012)  pi.  1.  4), 
shows  a  kneeling  lignre  wearing  Uie  '  Phrygian '  cap,  iiartly 
hidden  by  a  veil  held  by  two  other  ligurcs.  Kostowsew  (p.  53) 
explains  this  with  reference  to  the  phi^se  quoted  in  the  text. 
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jected  ;  and  liis  comiiientator  Nonmis  {PG  xxxvi. 
989,  l<m.  1(11-2)  ciil;uj;c.>  on  this  topic  and  speaks 
of  '  eiyiity  punislinients'  by  water  and  fire,  frost, 
hun^'er,  thirst,  and  journeyings,  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  severity.  These  may  to  some  extent  be 
imaginary;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  tlie 
Mihir  Yasht  (§  122)  speaks  of  ablutions  and 
strij.es.  Tertullian  (de  Prcesci:  Hwr.  40)  uses  the 
phrase  'imago  resurrectionis,'  which  suggests  a 
simulated  death  ;  and  the  biographer  of  Conimodus 
tells  us  that  the  emperor  '  sacra  Alithriaca  vero 
homicidio  polluit.' '  Thus  the  little  that  we  know 
of  the  Mithraic  rites  of  initiation  shows  that  they 
were  of  a  type  well  known  in  primitive  religion, 
and  carry  us  back  to  a  stage  far  earlier  than  the 
developed  theology  of  later  Iranian  times.  Nor 
can  we  say  more  of  the  rites  in  which  the  initiates 
partook  ;  Christian  writers  found  an  analogy  to 
the  eucharist  in  the  Mithraic  communion  of  bread 
and  >\'ater  {&pTos  Ktxl  TroT-qptov  u5aTos  [Justin,  A/jol.  i. 
66],  pniiis  ablatio  [Tert.  loc.  cit.]),  which  seems  to 
be  rejiresented  on  the  Konjica  relief. 

g.  Sanctuaries,  ritual,  and  monuments.  —  The 
central  act  of  worship  in  Mithraism,  however, 
ai>pears  to  have  been  the  sacrifice  of  the  bull,  the 
prototype  of  which  was  the  slaying  of  the  bull 
by  Mithra  himself,  rejjresented  in  relief  in  every 
Mithraic  sanctuary.  These  places  of  worship  were 
described  by  the  term  spekeum  (OIL  iii.  4420= 
Cuniont,  ii.  146),  for  which  we  also  find  crypta 
(CIL  iii.  1096  =  Cumont,  ii.  132)  and  antnim  (OIL 
vi.  7o4  =  Cumont,  ii.  94),  and  were  often  established 
in  natural  caves  or  grottoes,  as,  e.f/.,  ou  tlie  north 
slope  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  beneath  the  church 
of  Araceli.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  place  of  the 
grotto  was  taken  by  a  subterranean  crypt,  ap- 
proaolied  by  a  stairway ;  the  chapels  attached  to 
private  houses  were  naturally  placed  in  cellars — 
e.</.,  the  Mithra-um  below  the  clmrch  of  San 
Clemente  in  Rome.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Mithra^a  are  never  of  great  size,  and,  where  the 
adherents  of  the  worship  were  numerous,  the 
number  of  spdtra  was  multiplied.  Thus  Ostia  pos- 
sessed five,  Aquincum  at  least  four,  and  Carnuntum 
three  sanctuaries.  The  more  elaborate  examples 
show  a  fore-court,  or  proiiaos  (the  term  is  used  in 
CIL  xiv.  61),  leading  to  a  small  chamber,  whence 
the  staircase  descended  to  the  crypt  in  which  the 
mysteries  were  celebrated.  This  was  traversed  by 
a  central  passage,  on  either  side  of  which  were 
podia  about  six  feet  broad  with  inclined  surfaces. 
Whether,  as  Cumout  supposes,  the  worshipjjers 
knelt  upon  these,  or  reclined  upon  them  while 
partaking  of  the  ceremonial  banquet,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  At  the  extremity  of  the  crypt,  which  often 
took  the  form  of  an  ajise  (called  exedra  in  CIL  iii. 
1096),  was  placed  the  relief  of  Mithras  and  the  bull, 
often  accompanied  by  other  sculptures,  such  as 
figures  of  Cautes  and  Cautopates  or  the  lion- 
lieaded  Krouos. 

The  symbolism  of  these  monuments  is  not  easy 
of  interpretation,  .and  ancient  texts  help  us  little. 
In  the  central  scene,  the  t.ype  of  which  (as  was 
mentioned  above)  was  certainly  fixed  by  a  Perga- 
mene artist,  probably  in  the  2ud  cent.  B.C.,  Mithras, 
clothed  in  the  conventional  costume  which  in  Greek 
art  signified  the  Oriental,  places  his  left  knee  on 
the  back  of  a  bull,  and,  seizing  its  horn  (or  muzzle) 
with  the  left  hand,  plunges  a  knife  into  its  throat.- 
The  scene  of  the  action  is  a  cave,  the  prototype  of 
the  spelceuiti,  which  sometimes  contains  plants  or 

1  Vita  Coviinodi,  ix.  6.  The  statement  of  Socratea  {UE  iii.  2) 
tliat  hnnian  sacrifices  were  offered  in  Mithraism  is  unworthy  of 
credence. 

-  In  the  best  exanii-les  Mithras  wears  an  expression  o(  pathos, 
as  though  he  were  the  unwilling  instrument  of  hea-'en  ;  A. 
Loisy  (RHR  \\^'\.  [1913)  533)  suggests  that  this  is  because 
god  and  victim  are,  in  a  sense,  one ;  but  this  seems  fanciful. 
The  ' AlexanJroid'  type  used  b)  the  artist  was  a  'romantic' 
creation. 


even  trees.  A  scorpion  fastens  on  the  testicles  of 
the  dying  bull,  while  a  dog,  and  usually  a  serpent 
also,  drink  the  blood  which  Hows  from  the  death- 
wound.  .V  crow  is  almost  always  present,  perched 
either  on  Mithras's  mantle  or  on  the  edge  of  the 
cave.  Finally,  we  have  a  .significant  detail  in  the 
ears  of  corn  in  which  the  tail  of  the  bull  terminates 
(or  whicli,  in  some  instances,  spring  from  the 
wound).  In  interpreting  the  scene  we  must  also 
take  into  account  a  second  representation  with 
which  the  reverse  of  the  slab  is  decorated  at 
Heddernheim  (Cumont,  ii.  pi.  viii.).  Here  Mithras 
stands  beside  the  body  of  the  slain  bull,  holding  a 
drinking-horn  in  his  left  hand  and  receiving  from 
the  hands  of  the  sun-god  a  bunch  of  grapes.  On 
either  side  are  the  figures  of  children  holding 
baskets  of  fruit ;  in  the  background  a  radiate  cap 
is  planted  on  a  pole  ;  and  in  an  upper  register  we 
have  a  scene  in  wliich  a  central  figure,  unfortun- 
ately defaced,  is  surrounded  by  animals  (dogs,  wild 
boar,  sheep,  ox,  possibly  hoi>e).  The  explanation 
of  these  scenes  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  We  read 
in  the  Bundahislin  (esp.  xiv.  1)  of  the  bull  which 
was  the  first  creation  of  Ahura  Mazda,  and  was 
slain  by  Ahriman,  but  through  its  death  gave  birth 
to  vegetable  life  on  the  earth ;  from  its  spinal 
marrow  '  grain  grew  of  fifty-five  species,  and  twelve 
species  of  medicinal  herbs.'  Moreover,  its  seed 
was  '  carried  up  to  the  moon,  where  it  was  purified 
and  produced  the  manifold  species  of  animals'  (ib.  3). 
From  its  blood,  again,  sprang  '  the  grape-vine  from 
which  they  make  the  wine'  (ib.  2).  Though  we 
cannot  definitely  trace  this  cosmogony  to  eailier 
Avestan  sources,  it  is  indubitably  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  and  the  Mithraic  monuments  otter  a  re- 
markable modification  of  it.  Here  the  central 
doctrine  that  the  death  of  the  bull  was  the  source 
of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  remains  the 
same  ;  but  the  killing  of  the  animal  is  not  the  act 
of  the  evil  spirit,  but  a  sacrifice  performed  by 
Mithras  himself,  probably  acting  as  the  minister 
of  Ahura  Mazda,  whose  messenger  we  may  see  in 
the  crow.'  The  function  of  the  creatures  of 
Ahriman  (scorpion  and  serpent)  is  limited  to  that 
of  endeavouring  to  nullify  the  miracle  in  process. 
But  the  significance  of  the  scene  was  not  only 
cosmological ;  it  was  also  eschatological,  for  the 
new  creation  to  which  the  Zoroastrian  looked  for- 
ward at  the  end  of  time  was  to  be  heralded  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  second  bull,  this  time  by  the  '  re- 
deemer' (Saoshyant)  (Bimdahishn,  xxx.  25).  Nor 
can  we  doubt  tliat  these  myths,  like  so  many  others, 
were  interpretations  of  a  rite  older  than  mythology, 
and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  bull  was  in  origin  in- 
tended to  promote  fertility  and  ensure  the  annual 
renewal  of  life  on  the  earth,  the  bull  being  chosen  as 
the  victim  on  account  of  his  great  generative  power. 
10.  Myth. — The  myth  of  which  Mithras  was  the 
hero  and  the  slaying  of  the  bull  the  culminating 
episode  can  no  longer  be  reconstructed  in  its  details, 
but  many  of  its  episodes  are  represented  on  the 
monuments.  The  reliefs  of  the  bull-sacrifice  are 
often  enclosed  in  a  framework  liroken  up  into  small 
panels,  on  each  of  which  an  episode  of  the  myth  is 
shown.     The  chief  of  these  are  the  following. 

(1)  Birth  of  Mithras  from  the  rock. — On  several  monuments 
the  figure  of  the  god  is  seen  enicTLring  from  a  rock,  the  'petra 
genetrix  '  of  several  inscriptions  {ClL  iii.  8679  =  Cumont,  ii.  139, 
etc.) ;  cf.  the  expressions  fleo?  t»c  jreVpa?  (Firmicus,  de  Err.  prof. 
rdiy.  '2U),  TrtrpoyeiTis  Mit'po?  (I.yd.  de  Mens.  iii.  '26),  etc.  The 
scene  is  sometimes  completed  l)y  tlie  addition  of  a  shepherd  or 
shepherds  who  witness  the  miraculous  birth. 

(2)  Mithras  and  the  tree. — On  some  monuments  the  figure  of 
Mithras  is  seen  half-concealed  by  a  tree  from  which  he  seems  to 
be  emerging,  or,  again,  which  he  is  stripping  of  its  foliage. 
The  first  might  be  considered  as  a  variant  of  the  birth-scheme, 
if  it  did  not  occur  on  tlie  same  monuments ;  in  any  case,  it 
seems  to  show  that  ilithras  was  on  one  side  a  vegetation-spirit. 

(3)  The  archer  and  the  rock. — Mithras,  in  Oriental  costume, 

1  For  the  crow  in  Zoroastriau  literature  cf.  Bundahishn, 
xix.  22. 
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disohari;i's  an  wiow  ul  a  rock,  (rnni  which  a  stream  Rushes 
ont;  a  KiieclinB  llKiir<'  receives  tlie  water  in  liis  lianils  nr  re- 
Ireslies  liis  throat.  Soiiietimes  a  8ii)iplianl  Imeels  heforo  Mithras 
and  implores  liim  to  pertoriii  Ihe  miracle. 

(4)  .llithms  and  tfir  nuu.  -Here  there  is  a  series  of  scenes,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  intportant ;  (a)  investiture  of 
the  sun  hy  Mithras;   the  sun-god  kneels  before  Mithras,  who 

filaces  the  "radiate  crown  on  his  bead  with  the  left  hand,  while 
ri  the  right  hand  lie  holds  an  indistinct  object,  probably  a 
drinking-horn  ;  (fi)  alliance  of  Mithras  and  the  sun  ;  the  two 
flfmres  are  represented  cla-sping  the  right  hand  in  token  of 
(rlendsliip  ;  (c)  Mithras  conve.vcd  in  the  sun's  chariot  across  the 
ocean,  represented  as  a  reclining  figure  in  the  style  of  Greek 
art;  (rf>  hanqnet  of  Mithras  and  the  sun  (sometimes  with  other 
gnests) ;  they  recline  on  a  couch,  senerally  holding  drinking- 
horns,  ancl  b'cforc  them  is  a  small  table  with  viands. 

(6)  Mithras  and  the  in«.— Though  the  slaying  of  the  bull  is 
never  found  except  as  the  principal  s('eiie,  other  episoiles  of 
the  legend  are  often  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  side-panels. 
The  f.illowing  are  the  chief :  (nt)  and  (li)  the  bull  in  a  boat,  the 
bull  issuing  from  a  gabled  building;  tliese  two  scenes,  when 
(ound  on  the  same  nionument,  are  always  in  juxtaimsition  ;  in 
one  case  (a  relief  found  at  Saarburg  in  Lorraine)  two  figures  in 
Oriental  costume  arc  setting  lire  to  the  linilding  ;  (<•)  the  capture 
of  the  bull ;  this  is  represented  in  a  series  of  scenes,  which  dis- 
play, first  the  bull  at  pasture,  tlien  Mitiiras  seizing  it  by  the 
horns,  vaulting  on  its  back  and  riding  on  it,  and  eventually 
either  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders  or,  more  often,  dragging  it 
by  the  hind-legs,  while  its  fore-feet  hang  on  the  pround ;  the 
last  scene  seems  to  be  described  by  the  word  triuimtvs  (CI!,  iii. 
14864,  27  and  28). 

(8)  Scenes  in  which  Mithras  tnkes  »io  part.— These  are  either 
simple  representations  of  other  divinities  in  the  form  given  to 
them  by  Cireek  art,  such  as  the  unexplained  head  of  tlie  Oster- 
burkcn  relief  (perhaps  =  Kronos),  tlie  figures  of  the  Earth- 
goddess,  of  Atlas,  of  Oceanus,  and  the  three  Fates,  or  scenes  in 
which  Zeus  is  shown,  either  receiving  the  thunderbolt  as  the 
symbol  of  power  at  the  hands  of  Kronos  or  in  combat  with  the 
giants. 

No  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain 
the  series  of  representations  just  describetl  ;  the 
last  class,  no  doubt,  clothe  in  Greek  form  con- 
ceptions derived  from  Persian  sources,  the  iden- 
titication  «if  which  can  at  best  be  a  matter  of 
guess-work. •  We  can,  however,  be  certain  that, 
whatever  the  original  content  of  the  Mithr.aic  leg- 
ends, it  had  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  astral 
religion  of  Babylonia.  Mithras,  as  we  saw,  was 
by  origin  a  god  of  tlie  heavenly  light ;  and  it  is 
possible  tliat  Ids  birth  from  the  rock  may  symbolize 
either  the  appearance  of  the  dawn  on  the  mountain- 
tops  or  the  ett'ulgeuce  of  light  from  the  vault  of 
heaven  conceived  as  a  solid  dome.  At  any  rate, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
two  torch-be.arers,  dressed  in  the  same  Oriental 
costume  as  Mithras  liimself,  who  regularly  appear 
on  either  side  of  the  scene  of  the  bull-slaying,  and 
are  also  found  at  the  birth  of  Mithra.  One  holds 
his  torch  aloft,  the  other  lowers  it,  and  tlie.se 
actions  clearly  symbolize  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,'  so  that  Mithras  and  the  torch-bearers 
form  a  triad  hinted  at  in  the  phrase  MWpas 
TpurXdaios  (pseudo-Dionys.  Areop.  Ep.  vii.  2).^ 
But  the  monuments  show  that  the  heavenly  pheno- 
mena played  a  still  more  important  p.artin  Mithra- 
ism.  Mention  has  been  made  of  tlie  lion-headed 
figure  of  human  form,  wrapped  in  the  coils  of  a 
serpent,  of  wliicli  a  large  number  have  been  found 
in  Mithrwa.  The  llgme  often  has  four  wings  and 
holds  in  its  hands  a  pair  of  keys,  or  a  sceptre  and 
thunderbolt.  The  symbolism  of  the  ligure  would 
be  easy  of  comprehension  even  apart  from  the  fact 
that  we  find  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  engraved  on 
its  body  in  some  instances.  It  represents  eternal 
time,  tlie  zrrnn  iikiniinn  wliicli  became  tlic  chief 
divinity  in  one  of  the  theological  systems  that 
sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  later  Zoroastrianism, 
and  seems  to  have  been  described  in  (Ireek  as 
KpAcos,  though  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  this.* 

1  Explanations  differing  in  some  respects  from  those  of 
Cumont  are  given  by  Tontain,  RU  il  xlv.  [1002]  \4hft. 

'  But  sec  also  §  9  inUitin. 

*  No  explanation  can  be  ^iven  of  the  names  C'autes  and  Cautn- 
pates  applied,  as  the  inscriptions  show,  to  these  figures  ;  that 
they  were  by-forms  of  Mithras  himself  is  proved  by  the  full 
expression  'Deo  M(ithriB)  O(auto)|)(ali)  S(oli)  I(nvicto),'  e.q. 
C/LvW.  ei)0  =  Cnmont,  ii.  1(11. 

«  r.  Ugg  (PSBA  xxxlv.  (IB121  138  «r.)  prefers  to  ■«•  in  thil 


The  zodiac  is  also  commonly  found  either  as  a 
framework  enclosing  the  simmio  of  llic  bull-slay- 
ing  or,  as  in  mii>t  of  th<!  reliefs  from  llic  ///»•■.>• 
Gcrmmiiais,  as  a  border  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sfir.l<ruiii  in  which  this  takes  place.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  more  elaborate  reliefs  are  almost  always 
decorated  wilh  busts  of  huh  and  moon,  while  many 
also  e.Khibit  the  planets,  or  symbols  which  repre- 
sent them.'  We  also  liiid  the  seasons  and  the 
winds;  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  lion,- the 
crater,^  and  the  serpent  must  be  combined  with 
these  last  as  emblems  ot  the  elements.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  sea  (occnmix)  and  heaven  (ae/its) 
.are  both  mentioned  on  a  stele  from  Ilcdilprnheiin 
(Cumont,  ii.  ISO).  It  is  cle.ar,  therefi-ic,  that  in 
the  Mithraic  mysteries  a  coni].lete  system  of 
cosmography  was  taught ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  its  application  to  the  soul  and  its  destiny. 
The  doctrine  of  the  microcosm,  which  pervades  all 
the  speculations  of  later  antiquity,  was  popularized 
by  the  Stoics,  especially  by  Posidonius,  ,aml, 
together  with  the  astrological  doctrines  which 
accompanied  it,  was  derived  from  Oriental  sources. 
It  formed  part  of  the  common  stock  of  teaching 
iiiip.arted  to  the  votaries  of  the  vari(ms  'other- 
worldly' religions  (of  which  Mithraism  was  one) 
wliich  became  diffused  throughout  the  West  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  onw.ards.  We 
should  be  able  to  give  a  more  dclinite  account  of 
Mithr.aic  eschatology  if  we  could  assume  that  tiie 
'  Mithr.aslituigie  '  published  by  Dicterich  from  the 
Paris  magical  papyrus  {llihl.  Nat.  Suppl.  Grec. 
574)  deserved  that  name.  This  document,  com- 
mitted to  writing  about  A.D.  300,  is  in  its  present 
form  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  an  Egyptian 
magician,  and  is  interspersed  with  voces  magme 
and  supplemented  by  directions  for  its  use  in  the 
.ifanr.es  of  this  practitioner.  The  question  is 
whether  the  compiler  made  use  of  a  geimine 
Mithraic  document ;  this  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  words,  which  may  be  translated  as 
follows  : 

'  Be  gracious  unto  me,  Providence  and  Fortune,  to  me,  who 
am  writing  down  these,  the  first  of  all  traditional  mysteries, 
and  grant  ininiortamv  to  my  onl>  child,  an  initiate  worthy  of 
this  mighty  power,  which  the  Great  God,  the  Sun,  Mithras, 
bade  liis  archangel  transmit  to  ine,  that  I  alone,  an  eagle,  might 
soar  through  the  heavens  and  behold  all  things.' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  pri\ate  revelation 
made  by  the  initiator  to  bis  ■  only  child  '  resembles 
those  o'f  the  Corpus  Ilcrmetinim  (the  product  of 
an  Egyptian  .school  of  theosophy)  rather  than  the 
ritual  of  a  cmumunity;  also  that  the  '  e.agle '  is 
introduced  into  the  text  by  a  cimjectural  emenda- 
tion of  Dieterich.  lu  the  re\'elation  itself  we  find 
nothing  that  distinguishes  Mithraism  from  other 
theosophies,  and  a  good  deal  which  is  definitely 
Egyptian  ;  Dieterich  lays  stress  on  the  '  golden 
shoulder  of  the  ox,  wliicli  is  the  Great  Bear,'  which 
he  would  recognize  in  the  object  held  by  Mithras 
in  the  investiture  of  the  sun  as  represented  on  a 
relief  from  Virunum  (Cumont,  ii.  336,  lig.  213)  ; 
but  the  identification  is  extremely  doubtful  ;  other 
examples  of  the  same  subject  show  nothing  at  all 
resembling  an  ox's  shoulder,  and  in  any  case  the 
i:oneeption  is  specifically  Egyptian.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  .safer  to  regard  the  papyrus  a.s 
figure  a  representation  of  Ahriman,  whose  worship  by  Mithra- 
isls  is  attested  Iiy  dedications  '  dco  Arimanio '  (Cumont,  n. 
98  141).  A  mutilated  relief  at  York  (Cumont,  li.  303)  seems  to 
represent  this  figure  with  some  variation  from  the  usual  type, 
and  the  inscription  (also  mutilated)  contjuns  the  name 
Arimaniv(8).  ...„,,,         .,1 

1  On  a  relief  from  Apulum  (Cumont,  n.  311)  we  find  a  scries 
ot  the  following  four  obJecU :  (a)  sacrificial  knife,  ('-)  alUr,  (c) 
pilnis,  (if)  tree,  repeated  seven  times.  These  symbols  represent 
the  elements,  and  their  repetition  indicates  that  each  planet 
contained  all  four.  ,_.,,.., 

a  '  Ardentis  natura)  saonunonta  leoncs MithriB  philosophantur 
(Tert.  adv.  Marc.  i.  13). 

*  nafia  T«p  Miffpn  o  KpaTyjp  a^Ti  rrif  »nfy^5  liraKTai  (Porph.  at 
Antra  Ni/mpk.  18). 
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notliing  more  than  a  syncretistic  product.'  It  is 
likely  enovij;li,  however,  that  the  ascent  of  the  soul 
through  tlto  seven  spheres  was  taught  in  the 
Mithraic  mysteries  ;  Celsus  [up.  Origen,  c.  Ccls. 
vi.  22)  explicitly  tells  us  of  a  'ladder  with  seven 
gates '  made  of  the  seven  metals  assigned  to  tlie 
planets  which  was  shown  to  the  initiates ;  Porphyry, 
quoting  a  certain  Eubulus,  who  attributes  to 
Zoroaster  the  doctrine  that  the  '  cave '  was  a 
symbol  of  the  universe,  of  which  Mithras  was  the 
creator,  speaks  of  it  as  containing  kotoi  tru/x/ifrpoi's 
aTToaTdcrets  av^^oKci  tCiv  KoafiiKuiy  (rroLX^iajv  Kal  kXij^o.- 
Twf  ;-  and  it  can  he  no  accident  that  in  one  of  tlie 
Mithrasa  at  Ostia  six  semi-circles  are  traced  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  central  passage,  while  six  planets  are 
represented  on  the  walls  of  the  podia  and  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  on  their  upper  surface  (Cumont,  ii. 
243-245).  Beyond  this  all  is  speculation  ;  and 
Porphyry  himself  probably  knew  little  more  than  we 
do,  for  he  mentions  (de  Abstin.  iv.  16)  as  his  chief 
authority  on  the  mysteries  a  certain  Pallas,  who 
explained  the  animal  disguises  worn  by  the  initi- 
ates either  as  symbols  of  the  zodiacal  constellations 
or  as  shadowing  forth  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis (which  Eubulus  also  stated  to  be  Mithraic). 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  astrological  specu- 
lations, confused  in  themselves,  by  means  of  which 
I'orphyry  endeavours  to  interpret  the  symbols  of 
Mithraism  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  astrolatry  affected  Mith- 
raic doctrines.  Thus  we  sometimes  find  that  the 
figures  of  Cautes  and  Cautopates  hold  the  symbols 
of  the  bull  and  the  scorpion,  the  signs  which  mark 
the  beginning  of  spring  and  winter. 

II.  Final  phase. — In  its  final  phase  Mithra- 
ism was  absorbed  into  the  '  solar  pantheism ' 
which  supplied  Koman  society  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries  with  a  theology  reconciled  with  con- 
temporary philosophy  and  science,  and  became, 
under  Aurelian,  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman 
State.'  '  Sol  invictus,'  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe 
was  called  in  a  phrase  of  Oriental  associations, 
was  represented  on  earth  by  the  emperor,  and  his 
identification  with  Mithras  was  far  easier  than 
many  others  which  syncretism  was  able  to  effect. 
Thus  '  invictus  Mithras,'  '  deus  invictus  Mithras,' 
or  (in  full)  '  deus  Sol  invictus  Mithras'  became  the 
commonest  title  of  the  god.  It  was  with  this 
modification  that  Mithraism  bade  fair  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  to  become  a 
world-religion.  The  State-cult  of  Sol  was  no  more 
fitted  than  the  worship  of  the  emperor  to  satisfy 
the  religious  instinct ;  but  Mithraism  could  supply 
the  defect  through  its  mystical  teaching  and  its 
ties  of  brotherhood  ;  and  it  was,  besides,  par 
excellence  the  religion  of  the  army  and  the  official 
classes.  In  A.D.  307  Diocletian,  Galerius,  .and 
Licinius,  meeting  in  conference  at  Carnuntum, 
dedicated  an  altar  to  Mithras,  '  fautori  imperii 
aui,'  in  one  of  the  oldest  centres  of  his  worship  in 
the  empire  ;  but  the  victory  of  Constantiue  dis- 
possessed him  in  favour  of  a  rival  creed,  which  had 
struck  its  roots  more  deeply  in  those  populations 
of  the  empire  which  were  less  immediately  in 
touch  with  the  legions  and  the  oflScial  hierarchy. 
It  became  clear  that  the  vogue  of  Mithraism  was 
in  large  measure  an  artificial  one,  created  by  the 

1  We  do  not  even  know  what  was  the  Iang:uage  officially  used 
in  the  Mithraic  communities.  The  inscriptions  are  naturally 
for  the  most  part  in  Latin.  Some  Persian  words  occur — «.,(/., 
naharze.  (usually  connected  with  Pers.  nabard,  nabardah, 
*  courag^eous ' ;  this  etymologrj',  proposed  by  G.  Kuun,  Arch, 
epiijr.  Mitteitungen,  vi.  [lS82]'l07,  is  uncertain  because  ot  the 
Pahlavi  form,  n())part,  'battle';  Persian  was  scarcely  spoken 
as  early  as  tiie  Mithraic  period),  as  an  epithet  of  Mithras,  and 
Tiojmi  st'&fsio,  where  nama  probably  =  ' praise'  (cf.  Cumont,  i. 
314,  note  2). 

-  de  Antro  Nymph.  6. 

3  For  this  see  esp.  Cumont,  '  La  ThiSolo^^ie  solaire,'  M^moires 
pri8tnt^s  it  I'aead.  des  inscriptions,  xii.  [UiOD]. 


powerful  machinery  of  the  imperial  government. 
When  Mithraism  sank  from  a  position  of  privilege 
to  one  of  toleration,  and  before  long  became  an 
object  of  persecution,  its  days  were  numbered.  It 
lingered  on,  on  the  one  hand,  in  certain  less  civil- 
ized outposts  of  empire  and  in  the  Alpine  valleys, 
while,  on  the  other,  it  became  the  symbol  of  a 
lost  cause  to  the  group  of  cultured  pagans  which 
maintained  the  defence  of  paganism  in  the  senate- 
house.  The  emperor  Julian,  whose  oration,  eis 
/SaffiWa  "HNiov,  is  a  characteristic  exposition  of 
'  solar  theology,'  was  a  votary  of  Mithras  ;  but  his 
attempt  to  revive  the  defunct  creed  of  the  pagan 
emperors  and  to  give  it  an  organization  resembling 
that  of  Christianity  was  still-born.  After  his 
death  persecution  ijegan  in  earnest,  and,  as  far  as 
the  evidence  enables  us  to  judge,  the  destruction 
of  Mithra?a  was  wide-spread  during  the  reign  of 
Gratian.  The  letter  of  St.  Jerome  quoted  above, 
which  enumerates  the  seven  Mithraic  grades, 
describes  such  an  act  performed  in  Rome  by 
Gracclius, ^jcfc/crfiM  urbiin  A.D.  377.  The  latest 
inscriptions  in  which  Mithras  is  named  are  those 
of  the  group  of  senators  belonging  to  the  society  of 
which  Macrobius's  Satnrnalia  gives  us  a  picture. 
Vettius  Agorius  Prretextatus  (t  A.D.  385)  is  called 
'pater  sacrorum'  (CILv'i.  17'79  =  Cumont,  ii.  95) 
and  '  pater  patrum  '(CILv'\.  1778  =  Cumont,  ii.  95), 
and  these  inscriptions  are  the  latest  datable  evi- 
dences of  the  cult.  The  measures  of  Theodosius 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  practice  of  pagan 
worship ;  and  the  Mithrtcum  at  Saarburg  in 
Lorraine  was  destroyed  in  his  reign. 

12.  Relations  with  other  cults.— -Mithraism  lent 
itself  readily  to  alliances  with  other  worships, 
especially  those  of  female  divinities,  which  supplied 
what  it  was  unable  to  otfer  to  women  ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  lieen  specially  associated  with  the 
cult  of  the  Magna  Mater.  "We  find  their  sanctu- 
aries adjoining  each  other  at  Ostia  and  on  the 
Saalburg ;  dedications  are  commonly  made  simul- 
taneously to  both  divinities  ;  and  the  taurobolium, 
which  (whatever  its  origin)  was  certainly  attached 
to  the  worship  of  Magna  Mater  in  the  West,  re- 
ceived an  added  significance  when  interpreted  in 
terms  of  Mithraism,  in  which  the  life-giving  blood 
of  the  bull  became  the  pledge  of  immortality.  In 
the  Danube  region  a  curious  by-form  of  Mithraism 
is  revealed  to  us  by  a  series  of  reliefs  and  leaden 
plaques  which  have  been  interpreted  by  Rostowzew 
in  the  article  (in  Russian)  quoted  above.  Here  a 
female  goddess,  whose  attribute  is  a  fish,  no  doubt 
a  local  derivative  of  Analiita,  is  accompanied  by 
two  mounted  figures,  in  whom  we  must  recognize 
a  duplication  of  the  horseman  Mithras  found  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

LrrERATPRK. — The  great  work  of  Franz  Cumont,  Textes  et 
nionuinents  figures  retatifs  aux  mystt^res  de  Mithra,  2  vols., 
Brussels,  1896-99,  supersedes  all  previous  treatises,  a  list  of 
which  he  gives  in  vol.  i.  p.  xxi  ff.  ;  he  his  also  published  an 
abridgment  of  his  larger  work  under  the  title  Les  Mytiti'res  de 
Mithra^,  Paris,  1913,  in  which  the  bibliograpliy  of  the  subject 
is  brought  up  to  date ;  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  German.  Amongrecent  works 
the  most  important  are  A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithrasliturgic- 
(ed.  R.  Wiinsch),  Paris  and  Berlin,  1910,  and  J.  Toutain,  Le3 
Oldtes  paiens  dans  Vempire  remain,  Paris,  1908-11,  vol.  ii.  ch. 
iv.,  'Le  Culte  de  Mithra.'  Other  works  and  articles  dealing 
with  special  points  are  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  article. 
For  the  Vedic  Mitra  see  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mytholotip, 
Strassbur^,  1897,  §§  13,  44,  and  authorities  there  cited,  especially 
A.  Hillebrandt,  rarima  iinrf  J/itrn,  Breslau.  1877  ;  H.  Olden- 
berg:,  Die  Religion  des  Veda,  Berhn,  1S94 ;  A.  Eggers,  Der 
arische  Gott  Mitra,  Dorpat,  1894.  For  the  Avesla  Mithra  see 
especially  M.   N.   Dhalla,  Zoroastrian  Theology,  New  York, 

1914,  pp.  103-111.  H.  Stuart  Jones. 

MOAB.— The  name  '  Moab,'  like  that  of  the 
neighbouring  peoples,  Israel,  Edom,  Ammon, 
Aram,  etc.,  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a 
race  rather  than  of  a  district,  for,  as  G.  A.  Smith 
has   pointed  out  (EBi,  art.    '  Moab,'  §  i),  in  Nu 
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21"-"  (cited  by  ¥.  Brown,  S.  R.  Driver,  and 
C.  A.  Bripgs,  A  Eeb.  nn<l  Eng.  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament ,  Oxford,  1906,  p.  555,  as  evidence  that  the 
name  Moab  =  ' territory  of  Moab'),  'in  v.''  Moab 
is  parallel  to  the  tientilic  Aniorite  ;  in  v."  also  it 
is  the  people.'  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the 
name  are  nnknown.  The  etymology  "¥?>  '  from 
my  father,'  given  in  Gn  19*'  (LXX),  which  doubt- 
less gave  rise  to  the  malicious  story  of  Moab's 
origin,  is  merely  popular.  Since  Moab  and 
Ammon  are  represented  as  related  to  Israel  tluou^h 
Lot,  Abraham's  nephew,  wliereas  Esau  Ls  Jacob's 
twin  brother,  we  may  conclude  that  at  the  time 
when  these  stories  took  shape  the  Israelites  con- 
sidered that  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  thougli 
of  kindred  stock,  were  by  no  means  so  closely 
related  to  them  as  Edom.  Moab  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  Lot's  elder  dau;,diter  (Gn  19*')  ; 
tlierefore  it  was  probably  supposed  that  the  settle- 
ment of  Moab  preceded  that  of  Amnion.  Wliether 
the  Moabites  themselves  possessed  any  tradition  of 
amigration  from  ^Mesopotamia  may  well  be  doubted, 
tlie  statements  of  Gn  1 1"  12^'-  being  perhaps  mere 
inferences  from  the  belief  that  tlie  Israelites  were 
connected  with  Mesopotamia.  Since,  however, 
the  e.xpressiou  '  children  of  Lot '  (Dt  2"-  '^  Ps  83") 
scarcely  rests  directly  upon  Gn  19^'-,  Lot  was 
probably  more  prominent  in  early  times  than  the 
OT  as  a  whole  would  imply  ;  but  whether  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  regarded  themselves  as 
'  children  of  Lot,'  or  succeeded  them  in  the  districts 
which  thej-  occupied,  cannot  be  determined.  The 
late  antiquarian  note  in  Dt  2"'  implies  that  the 
population  of  Moab  was  not  altogether  homo- 
geneous, while  the  place  -  names  clearly  show 
Canaanite  influence. 

The  constant  boundary  of  Moab  on  the  west  was 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  ;  the  north,  east, 
and  south  frontiers  varied  from  time  to  time. 
Probably  the  Wady  el-5asy  represents  the  farthest 
extent  of  Moabito  territory  to  the  south  and  the 
5ajj  road  that  to  the  east.  The  Wady  Nimrin, 
some  8  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  may  be  taken 
as  the  extreme  northern  limit  (see  G.  A.  Smith, 
op.  cit.  §  2). 

Beyond  the  mere  mention  of  Moab  as  included 
in  the  conquests  of  Ramses  II.  nothing  is  known  of 
its  history  before  the  period  of  the  Israelite  in- 
vasion of  Palestine.  According  to  Nu  21-'-^', 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Israel,  an  Amorite 
king,  Sihon,  seized  the  Moabite  territory  north  of 
the  Amon.  What  circumstances  determined  the 
Israelite  invasion  of  Palestine  from  the  east  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Israelites  attacked  Sihou  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  the  Moabites  (as  Wellhausen,  EB/-^,  art. 
'  Israel,'  has  suggested),  and  that  it  was  only  after 
the  defeat  of  Sihon  that  tlie  Moabites  discovered 
that  their  allies  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  the 
fruits  of  their  victorj'.  There  is  certainly  no  valid 
reason  for  disputing  the  general  historicity  of  the 
tradition.  The  statement  that  Reuben  was  the 
first-born  son  of  Israel  naturally  implies  that 
Reuben  was  the  lir.st  tribe  to  obtain  a  settlement, 
while  the  assignment  of  Moabite  territory  to 
Reuben,  and  the  belief  that  Moses  died  and  was 
buried  there,  as  well  as  the  tradition  that  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  all 
jjoint  to  a  iK'lief  that  N.  Moab  was  occuj)ied  at 
least  for  a  time  by  Israel.  After  the  invasion  of 
W.  Palestine,  however,  the  Israelites  were  dis- 
integrated and  engaged  in  a  perpetual  conflict 
with  the  Canaanites,  Philistine.*,  etc.  (see  art. 
Israel),  with  the  result  that  the  Moabites  were 
able  to  recover  their  own.  The  tribe  of  Reuben, 
in  spite  of  its  reputation  for  bravery,  was  nearly 
exterminated  (Gn  49"-,  Dt  3;?»),  .and  Moabite  rule 
was  extended  even  over  the  Jordan  valley  west  of 


the  river.  For  a  time,  indeeil,  Moabite  aggression 
was  checked  by  Ehud,  but  we  lind  Israel  and 
Moab  again  at  war  during  the  reign  of  David,  and 
perhaps  also  iluring  that  of  Saul.'  15ut,  although 
Davids  treatment  of  Moab  is  said  to  have  been 
drastic  enough,  Moab  was  not  incorporated  in 
Israel.  The  Aloiibites  merely  '  became  servants  to 
David,  and  brought  presents'  (2  S  8-).  It  may  be 
inferred  that  Reuben  had  already  been  nearly 
exterminated  or  i)ractically  absorbed  in  Moab. 
Whether  Jloabite  influence  was  strong  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  dayspf  Solomon,  notwithstanding  1  K  ll'"'-^, 
is  very  doubtful ;  Solomon's  idolatry  is  described 
in  terms  of  a  later  age.  It  was  probably  during 
his  reign  or  that  of  Relioboam  that  Moab  recovered 
independence. 

Under  the  vigorous  rule  of  Omri  the  Moabites 
again  felt  the  hand  of  Israel.  According  to  the 
inscription  of  Mesba( found  at  Diban  [Ileb.  DibhOn] 
in  1868,  commonly  called  the  Moabite  Stone),  the 
period  of  Israelite  domination  occupied  forty 
years.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Mesha  s 
inscription  is  earlier  than  the  events  recorded  in 
2  K  3,  for  it  is  clear  from  that  account  that  the 
campaign  of  the  allied  kings  was  unsuccessful. 
Moreover,  an  ancient  king  in  recording  his 
achievements  was  naturally  silent  about  his 
reverses. 

The  independence  which  Moab  recovered  under 
Mesha  was  perhaps  lost  again  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty  on  this  point,  for  the  south  limit 
of  Jeroboam's  kingdom  is  given  as  '  the  sea  of 
the  Arabah'  (2  K  14^),  and  may  refer  only  to 
the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  '  the  sea  of  the 
Arabah'  Amos  (6''')  speaks  of  'the  brook  of  the 
Arabah, '__which  has  been  identified  with  '  the  brook 
of  the  'Arab/iim'  or  'willows'  (Is  15'),  which  by 
some  has  been  identified  with  the  Wady  el-];Iasy. 
These  identiUcations  are,  however,  bj'  no  means 
certain,  and  the  order  of  names  in  the  preced- 
ing verses  of  Is  15  suggests  that  '  the  brook  of 
the  willows'  is  to  be  sought  in  the  north  of 
Moab.  Amos  (2^)  mentions  a  judge  of  Moab  in 
lieu  of  a  king,  and  it  ha.s  accordingly  been 
argued  that  at  the  time  Moab  jiossessed  no 
king  of  its  own  ;  but  this  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty. 

During  the  Assyrian  period  Moab  api)ears  to 
have  shown  more  prudence  than  the  Israelite 
kingdom  in  Ixjwing  to  the  storm.  Tiglath  I'ileser 
exacted  tribute,  and,  although  in  711  B.C.  Sargon 
mentions  Moab  in  conjunction  with  Philistia, 
Judah,  and  Edom  as  h.-iving  formed  an  alliance 
with  Egj'pt,  Moab  probably  avoided  an  invasion 
by  a  timely  submission.  It  continued  subject  to 
Sennacherib,  Esar-haddon,  and  Assurbanipal,  and, 
according  to  2  K  24-,  furnished  ti-oops  to  Nebuchad- 
rezzar against  Jerusalem.  Doubtless  in  Moab  as 
in  Judah  there  was  throughout  a  party  bent  on 
regaining  the  national  independence,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  Zedckiah  of  Judah 
(Jer  27)  this  jiarly  appears  to  have  been  in  power. 
Vet  no  actual  revolt  from  Nebuchadrezzar  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  and  Moab  all'orded  an  asylum 
to  fugitive  .Jews  (Jer  40").  It  is  not  improbable 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  policj- 

1  The  aumiimrv  of  Saul's  wars  (1  S  1-1  '^  Irears  such  a  stron|{ 
resemblance  to  t'hat  ot  David's  ('2  S  S)  lliat  it  may  lie  doubted 
whether  tlicre  nan  any  definite  tradition  o(  a  cimpaiim  o(  Saul 
a<;ain»t  Moab.  Hostilities  between  Saul  and  Moab  would  not 
indeed  be  inconsistent  with  1  S  '2-i-"-,  and  David,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  would  at  once  stand  in  a  different 
relation  to  the  king  of  Moab  from  that  which  ho  had  occupied 
as  a  rebel  against  Saul. 

'-  A  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  this  statement  is  to  be 
harmonized  with  the  Biblical  chronoloity  lies  nuhiide  the  scope 
of  this  article.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that.  althou;;li  l>y  '  the  son  of 
Omri '  Mesha  probably  means  Ahali,  the  expression  would  not 
preclude  a  later  successor  (see  W.  U.  Bennett,  Thf  Moabite 
Stotlt,  pp.  20-22). 
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of  Moab  coinciileil  witli  that  of  the  king  of  Aiiiiuon, 
who  apiiaieiitly  intended  by  the  uiuider  of  Gedaliah 
to  compel  Judali  to  join  a  confederacy  against  tlie 
Chalda-ans. 

Moab  was  menaced,  however,  by  a  danger  even 
more  formidable  tlian  that  from  Assyria  or 
Babylonia:  east  and  soutli  the  country  was 
exposed  to  invaders  from  the  desert,  and  Ezekiel 
(25*'-)  already  perceived  the  coming  disaster.  The 
criticism  of  Jeremiah  (48),  which  describes  the 
devastation  of  Moab,  is  extremely  difficult ;  the 
chapter,  however,  appears  to  be  to  a  great  extent 
a  cento  of  various  earlier  passages,  and  this  in 
itself  implies  a  late  date.  Is  1.5-lCi'-,  which  is  used 
by  the  author  of  Jer  4S,  notwithstanding  the 
corrupt  condition  of  the  text  and  later  modifica- 
tions, gives  a  clearer  picture  of  Moab's  disaster. 
Here  iit  is  evident,  if  we  argue  from  the  names 
of  places  which  may  be  identified  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  the  invader  advances  from  south  or 
south-east  to  north  or  north-west,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  the  Assyrian,  Chalda?an,  or  Persian, 
but  must  be  a  foe  from  the  desert.'  With  this 
invasion  the  national  existence  of  Moab  (iame  to 
an  end,  though  Jewish  writers  long  continued  to 
mention  the  country  by  the  old  name  (Is  25'", 
Ps  60"  83"  108»).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
Moab  does  not  occur  in  1  Maccabees.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  Dn  II'",  and  Josephus  {Ant.  I.  xi.  5, 
XIII.  xiii.  5,  XV.  4)  uses  the  term  '  Moabites '  to 
denote  the  Nabatrean  Arabs. 

The  language  of  Moab,  as  we  know  from  Mesha's 
inscription,  was  Hebrew,  diHerhig  only  dialectically 
from  the  language  of  the  UT.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
impossible  that  what  we  regard  as  peculiarities  of 
Moabite  speech  once  belonged  also  to  the  spoken 
Hebrew  of  \V.  Palestine.  Although  portions  of 
the  OT  are  earlier  than  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  they 
were  probably  long  preserved  in  an  oral  form,  in 
which  case  peculiarities  of  dialect  may  well  have 
been  modified. 

The  land  of  Moab  affords  many  proofs  even  in 
these  days  of  its  former  fertility  and  prosperity. 
The  OT  has  several  references  to  the  cities  of 
Moab,  many  of  which  are  named,  and  mentions 
its  vineyards  as  well  as  its  sheep.  Being  situated 
off  the  direct  line  of  communication  between 
Egypt  and  the  great  Asiatic  empires,  it  was  less 
liable  than  W,  Palestine  to  be  made  a  battlefield, 
though  doubtless  there  was  constant  need  of 
warding  otf  the  attacks  of  dwellers  in  the  wilder- 
ness. On  tlie  whole,  however,  Moab  seems  to 
have  had  a  far  more  peaceful  history  than  Israel. 
In  the  words  of  Jer  4S",  '  Moab  had  been  at  ease 
from  his  youth,  and  had  settled  on  his  lees,  and 
had  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither 
had  he  gone  into  captivity.' 

The  religion  of  Moab  presents  many  parallels  to 
the  popular  religion  of  Israel  in  pre-Exilic  times. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  any  great 
Moabite  prophets,  if  such  existed,  could  jioint,  as 
did  the  Israelite  prophets,  to  a  tradition  of  purer 
religion  in  the  past.  Like  Israel,  Moab  had  taken 
possession  of  a  land  containing  stone  circles  (in  OT 
language,  gitgals)  and  other  primitive  monuments, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  land  of  Moab,  as  in 
W.  Palestine,  some  of  these  were  adapted  to  the 
worship  of  the  later  strata  of  population.  From 
the  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Baal-Meon  and 
Baal-Peor  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pre-Moabite 
religion  of  the'  land  resembled  the  pre-Israelite 
religion  of  W.  Palestine,  and  was  in  fact  Canaanite. 
This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
curious  compound  '  Ashtar  -  Chemosh '  (Moabite 
Stone,  line  17) ;  for  Ashtar  is  probably  a  masculine 
form  of  the  name  familiar  to  us  as  Ashtoreth,  and 

1  See  R.  H.  Kennett,  The  Cornpositiwi  of  the  Book  of  liaiah, 
I^ndon,  1910,  p  34  t. 


the  combination  of  it  with  Chemosh  suggests  that 
.some  ancient  sanctuary  of  A.shtar  or  Ashtoreth 
had  been  appropriated  by  Chemosh,  just  as  the 
ancient  sanctuaries  of  Canaan  in  \V.  Palestine 
came  to  be  considered  sanctuaries  of  Jahweh. 
We  know  boL'i  from  the  OT  anil  from  the  Moabite 
Stone  that  Chemosh  was  the  national  god  of  Moab 
exactly  as  Jahweh  was  the  national  God  of  Israel. 
Indeed,  the  Moabite  conception  of  Chemosh  ap- 
pears to  have  coincided  with  the  ordinary  Israelite 
conception  of  Jahweh.  The  name  Chemosh  ap- 
pears compounded  in  proper  names  precisely  as  the 
name  Jahweh.  Thus  Mesha's  father's  name  was 
Chemosh  in  combination  with  some  word  which 
has  been  variously  read  as  iiichkh  and  gad ;  a 
Chemosh-nadab  (cf.  the  Israelite  name  Jonadab) 
paid  tribute  to  yennacherib ;  and  the  name 
Chemosh-yahi  (cf.  the  Israelite  Jehiah)  Ls  inscribed 
on  a  gem  found  near  Beirut  (EBi,  art.  '  Chemosh'). 
Mesha  speaks  of  Chemosh  in  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  an  Israelite  of  his  day  might  have  used 
in  speaking  of  Jahweh,  and  in  I\u21^-'  the  Moabites 
are  called  '  the  people  of  Chemosh '  and  also  his 
'sons'  and  'daughters.'  Evidence  of  the  existence 
of  other  cults  in  pre-Moabite  times  may  be  found 
in  the  occurrence  of  such  a  name  as  Nebo,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  such  worship 
continued  among  the  Moabites.  The  name  Dawdah, 
or  Dawdoh,  occurs  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (line  12) 
apparently  as  a  divine  name ;  but,  since  Ataroth, 
where  the  altar-hearth  of  Dawdoh  was  seized,  was 
Gadite,  the  name  throws  no  light  on  Moabite 
religion.  Whatever  the  worship  of  Chemosh  may 
have  been  before  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Moab,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  was  thence- 
forth largely  intenningled  with  Canaanite  ele- 
ments. 'I'he  OT  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  worship  of  Jahweh  was  tainted  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  and  Nu  25  aflbrds  no  evidence  that 
Moab  was  worse  than  Israel  in  this  respect ;  only, 
whereas,  by  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  Israelite  religion 
had  to  a  considerable  extent  been  purged  of  the 
gTosser  Canaanite  elements,  that  of  JNloab  remained 
unreformed.  Besides  religious  prostituti<in,  indica- 
tions of  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  Moab 
liave  been  found  in  Gn  19'-'''-,  Jer  48™  ;  and,  having 
regard  to  the  references  to  vine-culture,  this  is  not 
improbable,  though  the  Israelites  were  scarcely  in 
a  position  to  throw  stones.  It  is  related  (2  K  S-"^) 
that  Mesha,  when  hard  pressed  by  Israel,  sacrificed 
his  son,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  human 
sacrifice  was  a  definite  feature  of  Moabite  religion. 
Human  sacrifice,  not  only  of  the  infant  first-ljorn, 
but  on  occasion  of  other  victims  also,  was  common 
in  Israel  down  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  Mesha's 
sacrifice  of  his  son  should  probably  be  compared, 
not  w-ith  2  K  16',  Mic  6',  for  in  the  case  of  Aliaz 
probablj'  only  the  ordinary  ofi'ering  of  the  infant 
first-born  is  meant,  but  rather  with  Jg  ipi'-  Cf. 
also  Gn  22,  2  S  21",  1  K  16^'.  Further  evidence  of 
the  general  agreement  of  Moabite  religion  with 
that  of  Israel  is  to  be  found  in  Mesha's  boast 
(Moabite  Stone,  line'  17)  that  he  has  banned  or 
made  tabu  the  population  of  Nelio. 

The  danger  to  Israel  of  intimate  intercourse 
with  a  people  clo>c!j-  akin  in  race,  speaking 
the  same  language,  ami  holding  religious  ideas 
similar  to  those  of  which  the  prophets  had  so 
earnestly  laboured  to  rid  Israel,  was  clearly  per- 
ceived by  the  Israelite  reformers,  and  will  partly 
account  for  the  stringent  law  in  Dt  23^,  though 
jiolitical  considerations  may  also  have  dictated 
this. 

LlTERATl'RK.— See  the  excellent  articles  on  'Moab'  in  HUB 
and  EBi ;  also  W.  H.  Bennett,  The  MtvUtc  Stone,  Edinburgh, 
1911,  with  the  bibliograpliy  Iheie  -^ivtMi  (p.  (i-l). 

R.  II.  Kennett. 
MOCHI.— See  Cham.^ks. 
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MODERATION.  —  Cicero  in  an  interesting 
passjiye  expresses  some  licsitution  as  to  the  proper 
Lat.  equiviilnnt  of  llie  Gr.  word  <ru<ppuv  : 

■  Vcri  I'liani  simile  illud  est,  -lui  «it  (eniporans,  qiicni  Oracri 
vw^pora  nppeHaiil,  enm«iue  virtut<m  tr<i'i*poiTi<ftty  vcK-ant,  quam 
soleo  i-.iui«Icm  turn  teinperantiam,  turn  inoderotioiieui  apitellure, 
noniniiit|uain  etiam  iiiodfsliara ;  sed  hand  scio  an  recte  ea 
virtus  trupilitAS  appellnri  possit '  (Tttsc.  QjursL  iii.  8).' 
He  proceeds  to  describe  the  virtue  in  question 
as  follows  : 

'  Eiua  videtur  proprium,  motua  animi  appet«nti9  regere  et 
sedare,  sempcrque  adveraantem  libidini,  moderatain  in  omni  re 
Si-Tvare  coiistaiitiaiu.' 

Moderation,  according  to  this  view,  is  a  part  of 
temperance.  If  temperance  consists  in  self-control 
ill  regard  to  the  i)leasures  of  sense,  moderation  is 
self-control  exercised  in  less  difficult  spheres. 
Limitation  {modus,  moderatio)  is,  of  course,  a 
feature  in  all  virtue  ;  this  idea  has  a  lonj,'  history 
in  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  takes  formal 
shape  in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  '  the  mean '  which 
gives  expression  to  the  peculiarly  Greek  notion 
that  virtue  in  its  essence  means  '  harmony,  grace, 
and  beauty  in  action '  (see  A.  Grant,  The  Ethics  of 
Aristotle'',  London,  1866,  vol.  i.  essay  iv.)."  The 
word  '  moderation,'  however,  is  in  Christian  ethics 
specially  assigned  to  the  virtue  which  'in  least 
things  sets  the  limit.'  If  temperance  is  concerned 
with  strong  passions,  moderation  controls  those 
which  are  less  vehement.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
view  of  Aquinas  in  his  discussion  of  modestia 
{Summ'i,  u.  ii.  160). 

Following  the  guidance  of  Aquinas,  we  find  that 
'  moderation '  is  chielly  concerned  with  four 
matters  :  (1)  the  desire  of  excellence  or  superiority  ; 
(2)  the  desire  of  know  ledge ;  (3)  the  outward 
actions  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  life,  btisines'J, 
and  recreation,  work  and  rest,  etc.  ;  (4)  apparel, 
furniture,  and  the  external  apparatus  of  life. 

Each  of  these  points  is  fully  discussed  by 
Aquinas  in  II.  ii.  161-169. 

(1)  As  regards  the  desire  of  superiority,_  the 
virtue  which  moderates  it  and  regulates  it  is 
humilitj-  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  virtuous  control  of  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge is  called  by  Aquinas  .stiuliositas  as  opposed 
to  a  form  of  excess  which  he  calls  curiositas  (cf. 
Aug.  Conf.  X.  XXXV.  54).  Little  needs  to  be  added 
to  the  discussion  in  the  Siimma  (u.  ii.  166,  167). 
We  may,  however,  call  attention  to  a  line  passage 
in  Bernard  (in  Cant,  xxxvi.  3),  who  points  out 
that  in  I  Co  8'  St.  Paul  'non  probat  multa 
scientem,  si  sciendi  modum  nescient.'  Christian 
moderation,  he  says  in  efl'ect,  will  prescribe  the 
limitations  under  which  knowledge  should  be  pur- 
sued, in  respect  of  the  choice  of  subjects,  the 
degree  of  zeal,  and  the  purpose  of  the  student. 
He  lays  great  stress  on  the  qiiestion  of  motive. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  merely  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  give  way  to  '  turpis  curiositas.''  Those 
who  pursue  knowledge  '  ut  aedificent'  are  guided 
by  charity  ;  those  who  seek  it  '  ut  aedificentur,'  by 
prudence  (cf.  T.  Wilson,  '  Maxims  of  Piety  and 
Morality,'  no.  429  [Works,  Oxford,  1847-63,  v. 
423]). 

(3)  Moderation  in  the  matter  of  work  and 
recreation  and  other  corporal  actions  and  move- 
ments is  discussed  in  Suinma,  II.  ii.  168.  What 
Aquinas  says  practically  amounts  to  this— that 
man's  external  behaviour  is  to  be  consisteut  with 
his  dignity  as  a  reasonable  being  and  with  the 
claims  made  upon  him  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
munity. AVhat  St.  Paul  means  to  imply  in  the 
words  ffffiris  and  itwr/itos  is  here  in  point  (1  Ti  32  *), 

1  Ct.  Oral,  pro  Dtiot.  ijL.  26 :  '  Ego  (rugalitatein.  id  est, 
modestiam  et  temperantiam,  virtut*m  case  maximam  iudico' 
(quot«d  bv  Aug.  de  Bfala  Vita,  31).  Ambrose,  in  tit  Of.  ilin. 
L  43.  trcata  moderation  and  temperance  aa  synonymous. 

'  Ct.  Aug.  di  A'a(.  Boni.  3  ;  Aquinaa,  Summa,  n.  ii.  141.  7. 

•  Cf.  Seneca,  Fp.  Ixixviii.  SO:  'Plus  acire  quam  ait  aatia, 
lotemperantiae  fenus  est.' 


as  to  which  Trench  (Si/nvnyms  of  the  A'T,  Cam- 
bridge, 18.54,  §  xcii.)  draws  the  following  dis- 
tinction : 

'  Vil»atev<>r  there  may  he  implied  in  itd<T^io5,'  .  .  .  soniethins 
more  is  involv  ed  in  (Te^i'bf.  If  ti»e  pcoirfiio?  onlers  liimseU  well 
in  that  eartlily  woAiTtto,  of  which  he  is  a  support  and  an  orna- 
ment, the  <Ttfiv6i  has  a  grace  and  di;rnily  not  lent  him  from 
earth  ;  but  which  he  owca  to  that  higher  citizenship  which  ia 
also  his,'  etc. 

Aquinas  deals  at  length  with  the  question  of 
recreation,  but  says  little  as  to  the  duty  of 
moderation  in  work.  This  point  is  one  which  has 
its  importance  lor  us  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
modern  industrial  life.  It  has  been  said  of  tiie 
Anglo-Saxon  race  that  '  an  excess  of  industry,' 
'  intemperate  labour,'  is  one  of  its  most  prominent 
characteristics  (A.  Wylie,  Labour,  Leisure,  and 
Luxury,  new  ed.,  London,  1887,  p.  19).  Christian 
moderation  implies  such  self-restraint  in  the 
matter  of  laltour  as  will  give  fair  play  to  the  facul- 
ties, spiritual  an'l  mental,  which  are  not  absorbed 
in  the  business  of  life  (on  this  point  W.  Law 
writes  suggestively  in  his  Hcriuus  Call^",  London, 
1772,  ch.  iv.).  On  the  other  hand,  pleasure- 
worship  is  a  more  obvious  peril  of  our  time.  In 
every  class  there  are  multitudes  who  are  '  lovers 
of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  Goil '  (2  Ti  3-'), 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  wide-spread  enfeeble- 
ment  of  will  and  conscience.  Recreation  is,  of 
course,  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  nature — a  duty 
distinctly  implied  in  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
and  there  is  a  virtue  concerned  with  the  due  regula- 
tion of  the  natural  desire  for  relief  from  labour. 

'  Ludendi  etiam  est  quidam  modus  rctinendua '  (Cic.  de  Off.  L 
29 ;  uf.  34). 

We  can  scarcely  on  this  point  improve  upon  the 
maxim  of  Aristotle  that  in  determining  the  right 
mean  in  such  matters  tact  alone  (^TiSeJiin)?)  can 
decide,  i.e.  a  sense  of  litness  trained  by  exercise 
and  reflexion.-  Aquinas  points  out  that,  as  there 
can  be  sinful  excess  in  the  matter  of  amusement, 
so  there  may  be  a  wrong  defect,  for  a  man  in 
social   intercourse  must   '  show  himself  friendly ' 

(Pr  18"). 

*  It  is  contrary  to  reason  for  a  man  to  make  himself  irkaome  to 
others,  takiji  j  no  (lains  to  please  them  and  even  hindering  their 
pleasures  '  (Summa,  ii.  ii.  168.  4  resp.). 
Still,  since  amusement  is  to  be  sought  with  a 
view  to  labour  (Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  x.  6.  6  :  val^ew 
oToii  o-Troi'Sdj"!)),  happiness  does  not  consist  in  amuse- 
ment, and  to  make  a  serious  business  of  it  is 
'  foolish  and  very  childish '  (ii.).  Christian  tact  in 
these  matters  was  what  the  Puritans  of  the  17th 
cent,  lacked.  They  were  credited  with  the  opinion 
that  '  no  honest  inirth  or  recreation  is  lawful  or 
tolerable  in  our  religion'  (see  the  Declaration  of 
Charles  I.  of  18th  Oct.  1633,  which  may  be  found 
in  H.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy,  Documents  illustra- 
tive of  Enq.  Church  IIi.9l.,  London,  1896,  p.  528  ff.). 
The  Puritan,  says  J.  K.  Green,  lacked  '  all  sense 
of  measure  and  proportion  in  common  matters.'' 
John  Bunj-an's  sin  w  liich  '  he  could  not  let  go '  was 
'  a  love  of  hockey  and  of  dancing  on  die  village 
green.'  It  was  in  the  midst  of  'a  game  of  cat' 
that  the  converting  voice  'did  suddenly  dart'  into 
his  .soul  (Green,  v.  103  f . ). 

(4)  The  virtue  of  moderation  linally  finds  scope 
in  the  minutiw  of  external  apparel,  furniture, 
and  other  conveniences  of  life  (ct.  Cic.  de  Off.  i. 
39  :  '  eadem  mediocritas  ad  omnem  usum  cultumque 
vitae  transferenda  est ' ;  see  also  i.  35,  and  cf. 
Basil,  Horn,  de  Humilitate,  vii.,  and  Ambrose,  de 

1  Theodnret  (on  1  Ti  3^)  remarks  that  the  word  «i>»(»io«  implies 
good  beha\iour  iu  voice,  appearance,  and  gait,  iorc  «ai  6ii  roS 

3The  virtue  concerned  with  recreation,  accordmg  to  Aristotle, 
ia  «»rrp<ureA,a,  for  which  urbanitat  or  comitas  might  be  a  fair 
Latin  equivalent.  .\a  to  the  peculiarly  Greek  grace  of  cvrpa- 
wtKiiy  see  Klh.  Sic.  iv.  S  ;  cf.  Thuc.  ii.  ;«.  41. 

»  BM.  ''f  Ihe  Eiiglish  /'.■..;>/<•,  Ixjndon,  1S95-96,  v.  108;  cf. 
Ambrose,  dt  Of.  Min.  i.  16  (TS),  who  derives  modestta  •  a  modo 
acientiae  quid  deceret.' 
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Off.  Min.  I.  18).  We  may  note  that  the  word 
K/xr/j-to^  is  applied  to  tlie  dress  of  women  (1  Ti  2'), 
and  a  similar  expression,  ^i>  k-m-airT^/tari  Upoirpfwfh, 
is  found  in  Tit  '2-^  The  principle  implied  seems  to 
lie  that  a  person's  dress  is  to  lie  pruportioned  to 
his  station  or  otliee  in  life,  or  to  the  occnpation 
in  which  he  may  chance  to  he  engaged  (work,  or 
recreation,  or  worship).'  Law  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  when  he  represents  '  Paternus '  as 
advising  his  son  on  these  points  : 

*  Let  yonv  dress  be  sober,  clean,  and  modest,  not  to  set  out 
the  beauty  of  your  person,  but  to  declare  the  sobriety  of  your 
mind,  that  your  outward  g^arb  may  resemble  the  inward  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  your  heart.  For  it  is  highly  reasonable, 
that  you  should  be  one  man,  all  of  a  piece,  and  appear  out- 
wardly such  as  you  are  inwardly '  (Serious  Call,  ch.  x\  iii.).2  As 
to  the  dress  of  women  see  what  is  said  of  'Miranda'  (ch.  ix.). 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  entire  account  of 
'  moderation  '  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  fact  is 
that  nuini.lists  have  evidently  found  dilficnlty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  different  splieres  of 
action  in  behaviour  whicli  are  regulated  by  modera- 
tion, sobriety,  and  temperance  respectively.  There 
is,  however,  practical  convenience  in  following  the 
line  suggested  bj'  Aquinas.  He  may  be  criticized 
as  over-systematic,  but  we  need  not  suppose  that 
his  classihcation  is  intended  to  be  e.xhaustive.  The 
virtue  which  'in  minimis  modum  ]ionit'  will  be 
differently  estimated  according  to  the  various  cir- 
cumstances in  which  men  find  themselves  placed  : 

'Quaerendum  etiam  in  omni  actu  quid  peraonis,  quid 
teniporibus  conveniat  atque  aetatibus,  quid  etiam  singulorum 
ingeniis  sit  accoinmodum.  Saepe  enim  quod  alterum  decet, 
alterum  non  decet '  (Ambrose,  de  Off.  Min.  i.  43  (212],  speaking 
of  moderation). 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  word  '  moderation ' 
occni-s  in  AV  only  in  Ph  4-'  (tA  {Tntwh).  In 
RV  the  word  is  translated  '  forbearance.'  The 
grace  which  St.  Paul  has  in  mind — '  considerate- 
ness '  or  '  reasonableness ' — is,  of  course,  a  form  of 
that  beautiful  '  moderation '  which  Wilson  de- 
scribes in  '  Sacra  Privata '  (ed.  O.xford,  1849,  p.  41 
[Works,  V.  31])  as  '  the  way  of  an  happy  life' : 

'  Lay  nothing:  too  much  to  heart ;  desire  nothing  too  eagerly  ; 
rejoice  not  excessively,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  disasters ;  be 
not  violently  bent  on  any  design  ;  nor  let  any  worldly  cares 
hinder  you  from  taking  care  of  your  soul ;  and  remember,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Christian  (that  is,  to  govern  one's  self  by 
motives  of  Christianity)  in  the  most  common  actions  of  civil  life.' 
This  is  essentially  the  spirit  enjoined  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  7-''-^')-  Cf.  Ambrose,  de.  Off.  Min.  i. 
18  [70] : 

'  Magna  igitur  modestia,  quae  cum  sit  etiam  sui  juris  remissior, 
nihil  sibi  nsurpans,  nihil  vindicans,  et  quodammodo  intra  vires 
suas  contractiur,  dives  est  apud  Deum.' 

LiTERATURB.— Ambrose,  de  Officiis  Ministr.  i.  ;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  .Suinma  Theoloiji(e,  ii.  ii.  161-169  ;  J.  Taylor,  Iln/i/ 
Livinq,  ch.  ii.  §  5  ;  H.  L.  Martensen,  Christian  Ethii:^  (Itidi- 
vidiial),  Edinburgh,  1881,  §  170  ;  J.  Ruskin,  Modern  Painters, 
pt.  3,  sect.  i.  ch.  10  (on  the  relation  of  moderation  to  art). 

R.  L.  Ottlkv. 
MODERATISM.— See  Evangelicalism. 

MODERNISM. — Modernism  is  the  name  given 
by  the  papal  encyclical  which  condemned  it  to  a 
complex  of  movements  within  the  Roman  Com- 
munion, .all  alike  inspired  by  a  desire  to  bring 
the  tradition  of  Christian  belief  and  practice  info 
closer  relation  with  the  intellectual  habits  and 
social  aspirations  of  our  own  time.  These  move- 
ments arose  spontaneously  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  entire  independence  of  one  another  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  19th  century.  Since  they  had 
thus  a  common  inspiration  and  a  common  pnr|)ose, 
it  was  neither  unnatural  nor  imfair  that  the  author- 
ity which  condemned  them  should  unite  them  under 
a  common  designation  in  a  common  cen.sure.     Yet 

1  In  classical  writers  sentiments  of  this  kind  occasionally 
occur  :  e.g.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  v.  .5  ;  Ter.  lleaut.  it.  iii.  47 ;  Cic.  de 
Off.  i.  36  ;  'a  forma  removeatur  omnis  viro  non  dignus  ornatus  ; 
et  huic  simile  vitium  in  gestu  motuque  caveatur.' 

2  We  are  reminded  of  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  Laertes  in 
Bamlet,  act  i.  Bc.  3.  Ambrose  says  strikingly  (de  Off',  ilin.  i. 
18  1711) :  '  Vox  quaedam  est  animi ."corporis  niotns.' 


it  is  necessary  to  insist  that,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  devclojiment,  the  various  movements 
grouped  together  and  logically  <orrelated  hy  the 
author  of  the  encyclical  Pasrciu/i,  h.a<l  little  or  no 
conscious  connexion,  and  that  it  was  <mly  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  adversity  that  gradually  forced 
them  at  a  later  period  into  mutual  relations  of  a 
more  intimate  kind. 

It  may  be  well  in  tlie  first  place  to  sketch  brietlj' 
the  history  of  this  complex  movement  as  a  whole, 
and  then  to  give  some  account  of  the  various  forms 
which  it  has  assumed.  These  may  perhaps  he 
treated  most  conveniently  under  the  heads  of  (a) 
apologetic,  {b)  historical  criticism,  and  (c)  ecclesi- 
astical and  social  reform. 

I.  History. — It  must  not  lie  forgotten  that  the 
Vatican  Decrees  were  the  result  of  a  liberal  move- 
ment in  the  Church.  For  its  founders,  or  at  any 
rate  for  most  of  them,  Ultramontanism  was  the 
vision  of  a  Roman  Catholicism  freed  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  ancient  dynastic  contentions  and 
in  its  new  independence  pledged  to  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  the  rising  democracies.  It  was 
natural  that  the  movement  should  find  its  fruitful 
seed-bed  in  the  countries  which  had  yielded  most 
readily  to  the  spell  of  the  Revolution.  Lamen- 
nais,  Lacordaire,  and  Montalembert  were  its  chief 
names  in  France  ;  in  Italy,  Gioberti  and  Rosmini. 
But  the  hopes  of  the  earlier  Ultramontanism,  open 
to  all  the  winds  of  the  century,  perished  in  1848. 
The  consolidation  of  the  spiritual  empire  of  the 
papacy  Mas  to  be  achieved  by  other  instruments 
and  in  another  spirit.  The  Council  of  the  Vatican 
seemed,  both  to  the  victors  and  to  the  vanquished, 
to  be  the  definite  reproof  of  the  generous  dreams 
which  had  made  it  possible.  Its  reactionary  char- 
acter was  accentuated  by  contemporary  happenings 
— the  consolidation  of  the  Italian  kingdom  at  the 
expense  of  the  temporal  power,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Third  Republic  in  France.  Yet,  in 
fact,  a  new  era  had  dawned.  Both  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  in  the  political  spheres  new  and  strange 
|)roblems  urgently  demanded  the  attention  of 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  and  thinkers.  Many 
among  them  felt  that  the  Church  was  in  danger 
of  being  paralyzed  by  the  Syllabus  and  the  Vatican 
decrees,  and  were  resolved  that  this  danger  must 
at  all  costs  be  averted.  The  accession  of  Leo  xill. 
in  1878  seemed  to  give  them  tlicir  opportunity. 
His  numerous  encyclicals,  while  conservative  and 
traditional  in  tone  and  perhaps  still  more  so  in 
intention,  were  nevertheless  so  framed  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  turned  to  account  by  the  pi-ogres- 
sives.  Of  these  encyclicals,  three  may  be  specially 
recalled  :  jEterni  Patris  (4th  Aug.  1879),  which 
enjoined  a  retvirn  to  the  traditional  metaphysics  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  necessary  foundation 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  chief  points  of  Christ- 
ian belief;  Berum  Novarum  (15tli  May  1891), 
which  dealt  with  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes;  and  Providentissimus  Dciis  (ISth  Nov. 
1893),  which  expiessly  condemned  'disquieting 
tendencies'  in  Biblical  interpretation  'which,  if 
they  prevailed,  could  not  fail  to  destroy  the  in- 
spired and  supernatural  character  of  the  Bible.' 
The  warnings  and  counsels  contained  in  these 
documents  were  resumed  and  reinforced  in  a 
further  encyclical,  dated  8th  September  1899,  and 
addressed  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy 
of  France.  It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  history 
of  Leo  XIII. 's  pontificate,  its  success  and  its  failure, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  last  of  these 
documents  with  its  three  predecessors.  Such  a 
comparison  reveals  a  growing  alarm  on  the  part  of 
authority  at  the  development  both  of  those  new 
tendencies  in  apologetic  or  exegesis  which  it  had 
attempted  to  repress  and  of  the  social  action  of  the 
clergy  which  it  had  encouraged. 
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That  alarm  was  not  witlio<it  justilication.  It  is 
in  France,  intcllertuiilly  and  ])olitiially  the  most 
liiyhly  (leveloneil  country  ot  tho  Koman  Coin- 
muniuii,  that  tho  reason  for  it  can  he  most  clearly 
tracoil.  In  1S75  the  French  episcopate  secured 
from  the  government  of  the  Third  Uepublic  the 
ri^'lit  to  estahlish  what  were  practically  Koman 
Catholic  universities  free  from  all  State  control. 
Of  the  foundations  thus  aulliorized  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  which 
came  into  existence  in  1878.  Among  its  hrst  pro- 
fessors was  Louis  Duchesne,  a  scholar  who,  thouj;h 
then  only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  already 
achieved  eonsi<lerable  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  wide  knowledge  and  indeiiemlent  judg- 
ment. Three  years  afterwards  one  of  Ducliesne's 
pupils,  Alfred  Loisy,  a  j'oung  priest  belonging 
to  the  diocese  of  Chalons,  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  Institute.  Both  scholars 
claimed  the  right  to  ajiply  a  rigorously  scientific 
metlioil  to  their  respective  sphei-es  of  research,  the 
one  to  ecclesiastical  history,  the  other  to  Biblical 
exegesis.  Their  contention  was  that  it  was  not 
only  possible,  but  necessary,  to  distinguish  between 
the  rei|uirements  of  history  and  of  faith.  Du- 
chesne's critical  boldness  in  the  treatment  of  ecclesi- 
a.stical  legend  speedily  aroused  the  hostility  of  the 
traditionalists,  and  in  18S5  he  was  compelled  to 
suspend  for  a  year  his  cour.se  at  the  Institute.  It 
was  not  till  1893  that  Loisy  was  forced  to  resign 
his  chair — a  resignation  which  was  followed  by 
the  condemnation,  in  the  encyclical  Providrntissi- 
mils,  of  the  principles  of  Biblical  interpretation 
which  he  had  upheld.  During  the  decade  of  his 
connexion  with  the  Institute,  however,  a  group  of 
scholars  had  been  formed  who,  having  become 
teachers  in  their  turn,  carried  an  entlnisiasm  for 
the  critical  method  into  tlie  other  Catholic  Insti- 
tutes and  many  of  the  diocesan  seminaries. 

The  new  movement  towards  a  positive  theology, 
as  it  was  called,  had  its  eliect  also  upon  the  lay 
world.  The  beginning  of  the  nineties  was  marked 
in  intellectual  France  by  what  Brunetifere  described 
as  '  the  bankruptcy  of  .science.'  This  meant  that 
science  had  proved  unequal  to  the  needs  of  life,  that 
man  could  not  live  by  science  alone,  and  that 
religion  was  coming  into  its  own  again.  But,  if 
it  meant  a  revolt  against  scientitic  dogmatism,  it 
meant  equally  a  revolt  against  philosophic  dog- 
matism. New  tendencies  in  philoso])hy  were  be- 
ginning to  ai)pear  which  assigned  to  the  will  or  to 
the  total  activity  of  the  human  spirit  the  princi- 
pal role  in  determining  truth.  A  young  Koman 
Catholic  philosopher,  Maurice  Blondel,  turned 
these  new  tendencies  to  account  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  apologetic  in  a  the.sis  entitled  L' Action, 
sustained  before  the  Sorbonne  for  his  doctor's 
degree  on  7th  .June  1893.  A  year  or  two  earlier, 
a  group  of  young  members  of  the  university, 
attracted  by  the  new  spirit  among  the  teaching 
clergy  and  prepared  to  find  in  it  a  promise  of 
reconciliation  between  religion  and  contemporary 
knowledge  and  ways  of  thought,  had  founded  a 
society  which  was  to  embrace  those  who  desired 
to  retain  or  regain  religious  belief  without  sacrifice 
of  intellectual  honesty.  The  society  (its  title, 
L' Union  pour  V act iun  morale,  .suHiciently  indicated 
its  object)  had  among  its  members  religious,  free- 
thinkers, Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and/lews. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  congress  of  Koman  Catholic 
youth,  held  at  Grenoble  in  May  18!»2,  Leo  XIII. 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  (jrenoble  in 
which  he  declared  that  it  was  the  part  of  Christian 
wisdom  to  pronmte  the  co-operation  of  all  men  of 
goodwill,  whether  believers  or  those  who,  wliih^ 
not  believers,  were  yet  notiiralilcr  C'hristiani,  in 
the  pursuit  of  individual  and  social  good.  This 
detlaration  was  received  with  enthusiosni  by  the 


members  (if  the  new  Union,  and  its  president,  Paul 
Desj.ardins,  sought  an  interview  with  the  pojie  and 
obtained  from  him  the  assurance  of  his  entire 
.sympathy  with  its  aims.  .Meanwhile  many  of  the 
younger  clergy  had  found  in  the  encyclical  licrnm 
Novum iiiiuid  in  Leo  XIII. 'sad vice  to  French  Kimian 
Catholics  to  rally  to  the  Kepublic  the  long-awaited 
opportunity  of  religicius  action  upon  the  democracy. 
jJumerous  Koman  Catholic  democratic  journals 
were  started,  the  democratic  clergy  were  invited 
by  many  bishops  to  exjdain  their  views  to  the 
students  of  the  diocesan  .seminaries,  and  public 
conferences  were  organized  at  which  men  of  all 
shades  of  democratic  opinicm  were  weh'onied. 

Thus  throughout  the  French  Church  a  new  era 
of  intellectual  and  social  activity  seemed  suchlenly 
to  have  dawned  under  the  immediate  sanction  of 
.authority.  Leo  Xlll.'s  later  pronouncement,  it  is 
true,  aimed  at  keeping  in  check  the  various  phases 
of  the  complex  movement  which  his  earlier  ency- 
clicals had  been  interpreted  as  in  some  degree 
encouraging.  Yet  up  to  the  end  of  his  pontihcate 
no  individual  condemnation  had  taken  place,  and 
that  though  it  was  believed  that  determined  ett'orts 
had  been  made  to  procure  tho  condemnation  of 
Loisy's  hrst  attempt  to  utilize  the  results  of  his 
critical  studies  for  popular  apologetic  purposes  in 
his  little  book  L'Ri'anr/ilc  et  Vi'rf'ise.  This  book, 
published  towards  the  end  of  1962,  was  afterwards 
de.scribed  by  its  author  as  '(1)  a  liistorical  sketch 
and  explanatory  account  of  the  development  of 
Christianity,  and  (2)  a  general  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion and  an  essay  in  the  interpretation  of  dog- 
matic formulas,  official  Symbols,  and  conciliar 
dehnitions,  with  a  view  to  bringin"  them  into 
agreement,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  with  the  data  of  history  .and  contenijior.ary 
ways  of  thinking'  (RHLR  xi.  [1906]  570).  It  pre- 
cipitated a  ferment  which  had  been  slowly  and 
silently  working  throughout  the  Koman  Church 
during  twenty  years.  In  Italy,  Germany,  England, 
America,  and  even  in  Spain,  Loisy  was  suddenly 
hailed  as  an  interpreter  of  ideas  wdiich  had  long 
been  more  or  less  clearly  present  to  many  minds. 
His  treatment  of  religion  on  its  side  ot  human 
growth  had  welded  together  the  philosophical  and 
the  more  strictly  theological  elements  of  the  new 
apologetic  method.  His  treatment  of  the  nature 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Autour  d im  petit 
livre  (a  sequel  to  L'&vrimiile  et  Vigllw.)  served  to 
demonstrate  to  the  social  reformers  within  the 
Church  a  close  kinship  between  their  own  aims 
and  methods  and  those  of  the  theological  reformers. 
Loisy  had  all  unconsciously  become  the  nucleating 
centre  of  a  movement  which  knit  together  all  the 
various  elements  of  reform  and  extended  its  raini- 
lications  throughout  large  sections  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  world. 

The  election  of  Pius  x.  to  the  papal  chair  was  an 
opportunity  for  stern  dealing  with  this  new  threat 
to  the  fixity  of  Koman  Catholic  tradition.  For 
some  years  before  the  death  of  his  predecessor  the 
peril  of  the  new  doctrines  had  been  vehemently 
jiroclaimed  by  the  tr.aditional  theologians,  notably 
by  C.  V.  Tnrinaz,  the  bishop  of  Nancj-,  and  J. 
Fontaine  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Leo  XIII.  had 
probably  nosympathy  whatever  with  theattempted 
reconciliation  between  the  Church  and  modern 
life,  but  he  had  himself  aimed  at  some  reconcilia- 
tion, and  he  therefore  shrank  from  direct  condemna- 
tion. Pius  X.  had  no  such  ditliculty.  Keiimcilia- 
tion  implied  that  tradition  was  perfectible,  which 
he  could  not  admit.  He  hastened,  within  a  few 
months  of  his  election,  to  strike  at  both  the  theo- 
logical and  the  social  activities  of  the  reformers. 
On  16th  l)eceml)pr  liR>3  live  of  Loi.sy's  books  were 
placed  on  the  Index,  and  two  days  afterwards  a 
iiiutu  jjioj'iio  was  issued  w  hiih  aimed  at  regulating 
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'popular  C'liristiau  action.'  The  war,  which  was 
to  be  waged  during  the  next  four  years,  liad  been 
declared.  A  varied  and  continued  literarj-  acti- 
vity, on  the  one  side,  was  met  by  repeated  con- 
demnations, on  the  other.  Loisy  indeed  made  a 
formal  submission,  and  devoted  himself  in  silence 
to  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels,  liut  Bloudel's 'philosophy  of  action' 
was  popularized  by  Lucien  Laberthonniere,  a  priest 
of  the  Oratory,  in  a  series  of  articles  published 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Annales  de  philosophic 
chritienne,  and  afterwards  issued  in  two  small 
volumes — Essais  de  philosophie  religieuse  and  Le 
Rialisnu  chrdicn  cf.  I'idealismegrec.  In  the  Quin- 
zaine,  a  review  edited  by  Georges  Fonsegrive,  a 
professor  of  the  university,  another  university  pro- 
fessor, Edouard  Le  Roy,  inaugurated  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  religious  dogma  which  provoked 
a  considerable  controversy.  Le  Roy  afterwards 
publislied,  in  the  form  of  a  volume  entitled  Dofjmc 
ct  critique,  a  collection  of  replies  to  his  critics, 
together  with  the  original  articles.  In  Italy 
Antonio  Fogazzaro,  the  novelist,  launched  a  pro- 
gramme of  ecclesiastical  reform,  having  for  its 
object  a  general  renewal  of  Christian  life,  in  his 
novel  //  Hfinto  (Milan,  1906).  In  the  same  country 
Giovanni  .Semeria,  a  Barnabite,  did  much  by  his 
lectures  on  both  the  historical  and  the  philosophical 
a-spects  of  apologetics  to  disseminate  the  new 
ideas,  while  Romolo  Murri,  a  secular  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Fermo,  continued  his  crusade  on  behalf 
of  Christian  democratic  action,  undismayed  by 
numerous  manifestations  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  authority.  Among  his  chief  supporters  in  this 
crusade  was  Salvatore  Minocchi,  a  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Florence,  who  had  also  become  known 
as  a  Biblical  critic  through  his  studies  of  the 
Psalms  and  of  Isaiah.  In  England  the  movement 
was  represented  principally  by  the  writings  of 
George  Tyrrell,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  Friedrich  von  Hiigel.  The  latter  had  read 
a  paper  on  the  progress  of  OT  criticism  as  it 
concerned  the  Hexateuch  at  a  Roman  Catholic 
Congress  held  at  Fribourg-in-Switzerland  in  18'J7, 
which  aflbrded  ample  evidence  of  his  accurate 
scholarship  and  of  the  freedom  of  his  critical 
method  and  conclusions.  Since  then  he  had  been 
engaged  on  an  important  work  on  The  Mi/sticcd 
Element  of  Belig ion  {it  was  not  published  till  1908), 
which  revealed  his  originality  and  depth  as  a 
thinker  on  all  the  problems  connected  with  religion, 
while  it  gave  further  proof  of  his  competence  as  a 
critical  historian.  Meanwhile  he  had  contributed 
articles  to  the  Quinzaine,  II  Binnovamcnto,  and 
other  Modernist  reviews,  notably  a  reply  to  an 
article  by  Blondel  which  had  impugned  the  right 
of  criticism  to  a  complete  autonomy  in  the  religious 
domain,  and  a  defence  of  critical  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  Pentateuch  against  a  judgment  of 
the  papal  Biblical  Commission  affirming  its  Mosaic 
authorship  ('iVth  June  1906).  Tyrrell  was  already 
widely  known  for  his  frank  and  bold  handling  of 
religious  difficulties,  but  it  was  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  authorship  of  A  Letter  to  a  University 
Professor,  which  had  been  privately  circulated,  and 
his  consequent  expulsion  from  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(Feb.  1906),  that  brought  him  to  the  forefront 
of  the  Modernist  movement  and  made  him  its 
universallj'  acknowledged  leader  till  his  death  in 
July  1909.  In  Germany  the  movement  was  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  an  agitation  for  ecclesi- 
astical reform.  Franz  Xavier  Kraus,  a  professor 
at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  was  the  determined 
opponent  of  Ultramontanisni.  An  Ultramontane 
he  defined  as  '  one  who  places  the  Church  before 
religion,  who  identities  the  pope  with  the  Church, 
who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  a  clear  decision  of  his  own 
conscience  to  the  sentence  of  an  external  authority ' 


('  Kirchenpolitische  Bride,'  ii.,  in  Allgcmeine  Ztit- 
inig,  Supplement,  1895,  no.  211  ;  the  letters  were 
signed  '  Spektator,'  one  of  the  pseudonjnis  adopted 
by  Kraas  ;  see  Sclinitzer,  Der  katholische  Modern- 
ismtis,  in  the  series  Die  Klussikcr  der  Religion,  p. 
39,  where  the  letter  is  given  in  full  as  the  \\  ork  of 
Kraus).  Kraus,  however,  died  in  1902.  too  early 
to  be  involved  in  the  distinctively  Modenu.st  contro- 
versies. Hermann  Schell,  a  professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  at  AVurzburg,  had  as  early  as  1896 
published  a  book  entitli^d  Katholizisinns  als Prinzip 
des  Fortsehritts,  which  provoked  long  and  bitter 
controversy.  As  a  result  certain  bishops  of 
Northern  Germany  forbade  their  priests  to  attend 
his  lectures.  Two  years  afterwards  controversy 
was  renewed  o\  er  Schell's  views  on  eternal  punish- 
ment, and  four  of  his  books  were  placed  on  the 
Index.  Schell  made  a  formal  submission  after  re- 
ceiving an  assurance  from  the  bishop  and  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  of  AViirzburg  that  such  submission 
did  not  imply  any  sacrifice  of  conviction  on  his 
part.  But  he  withdrew  none  of  the  condemned 
books  from  eiiculation,  and  continued  till  his 
death  in  1906  to  be  the  leader  of  a  strong  liberal 
movement  in  German  Roman  Catholicism.  Among 
his  most  influential  disciples  were  Albert  Ehrhard 
of  Strassburg,  Joseph  Sclinitzer  of  Munich,  and 
Hugo  Koch  of  Braunsberg. 

Pius  X.  did  not  fail  to  reply  to  the  growing 
menace  of  this  movement.  £)uring  the  years 
1905-06  he  issued  a  series  of  encyclicals  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Christian  Democratic  movement 
in  Italy.  Another  series  of  decisions  by  the 
Biblical  Commission  which  Leo  xill.  had  appointed 
in  1902  reproved  the  audacities  of  criticism  in 
questioning  accepted  beliefs  as  to  the  authorship 
and  authenticity  of  certain  books  of  Scripture. 
In  April  190G  the  works  of  Laberthonniere  and 
Fogazzaro's  II  Santo  were  condemned  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  1907  that  the  storm  Inirst  in  its 
full  fury.  Mmri  was  suspended  'a  divinis'  on 
loth  Apiil.  Two  days  later  the  pope  delivered  an 
allocution  in  which  he  denounced  the  new  move- 
ment as  '  the  compendium  and  poisonous  essence 
of  all  heresies,'  and  called  upon  the  cardinals  to 
aid  him  in  eradicating  these  evils  from  the  Church. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  Cardinal  Prefect 
of  the  Index  wrote  to  Cardinal  Ferrari,  archbishop 
of  MUan,  enjoining  him  to  procure  the  suppression 
of  II  Binnovainrnto,  a  Modernist  review  which  had 
been  launched  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
Cardinal  Prefect's  letter  was  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  strong  terms  in  whicli  it  denounced  the 
review  as  'notoriously  opposed  to  Catholic  spirit 
and  teaching,'  but  also  because  it  took  the  unusual 
course  of  expressly  naming  certain  writers  — 
Fogazzaro,  Tyrrell,  von  Hugel,  and  Murri.  In 
May  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  inspired,  no  doubt, 
by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar, 
prohibited  the  reading  of  Le  Roy's  Dogme  et 
critique,  and  at  the  same  time  forbade  any  priest 
in  his  diocese  to  collaborate  in  Loisy's  Eevue 
d'histoire  et  de  literature  rcligicuses.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  were 
at  the  same  time  forbidden  by  the  bishops  who 
controlled  that  seat  of  leaining  to  contri'oute  to . 
Demain,  a  small  Modernist  weekly  which  had 
been  founded  at  Lyons  in  1905.  In  June  Pius  x., 
in  a  letter  of  felicitation  to  Ernst  Commer,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Vienna,  who  had  written  an  attack  upon 
the  theology  of  Hermann  Schell,  described  those 
who  had  projected  a  monument  to  Schell's  memory 
as  '  either  ignorant  of  Catholicism  or  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  the  Holj-  See,'  though  among 
them  were  the  archbishop  of  Bamberg  and  the 
bisho]!  of  Passau. 

By  this  long  series  of  censures  the  way  was 
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luciiaicd  for  a  more  sUiujxeiit  and  inclusive  con- 
demnatii)ii  of  all  the  various  heresies,  exegetic, 
apoh>>,'ftic',  ]>liiliis(i]ilucal,  and  social,  that  were 
trouhliii^  tho  Koiiuiu  Catholic  world.  That  con- 
demnation was  pronounced  in  the  decree  of  the 
Inquisition,  Lmnentabili  sane  exitn,  dated  3rd 
July  1907,  and  tho  encyclical  PaccciuU  Dominui 
ffregii,  of  8th  Sejitcniber  in  the  same  year.  The 
decree  Lamcntabi/i  was  a  mere  collection  of  sixty- 
live  propo.sitions  which  were  to  be  condemned.  No 
indication  was  given  of  t  he  soiirces  from  which  they 
had  been  derived,  and  no  writer  was  condemned 
by  name,  but  thirty-eight  of  the  propositions  were 
directly  concerned  with  Bililical  criticism,  and 
Loisy,  in  some  notes  on  the  decree  which  he 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
accepted  its  condemnation  as  directed  in  large 
measure  against  himself.  The  encyclical  Pascendi 
was  a  document  of  much  greater  importance,  and 
was  recognized  as  such  by  the  le.ading  Modernists. 
Tyrrell  met  it  with  vigorous  criticism  and  open 
defiance  in  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  on  30th  Sejitomber  and  1st  October,  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  he  was  exposing  himself  to 
the  severest  censures  of  the  Ciiurch.  On  28th 
October  a  more  detailed  reply  was  published  in 
Kome  under  the  title  II  Frogramma  del  modernist l. 
The  encyclical  had  deduced  from  an  unsound  philo- 
sophical principle  all  tlie  various  errors  which  it 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  Modernism, 
and  it  maintained  that  the  false  conclusions  of  the 
Modernists  with  regard  to  history,  dogma,  and 
the  Bible  were  all  the  necessary  result  of  an 
erroneous  jdiilosophy.  To  this  the  ProgniniiiKf. 
replied  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  undeni- 
able results  of  historical  criticism  that  had  made 
necessary  a  new  apologetic  of  some  kind. 

The  attitude  of  Tyrrell  and  of  the  authors  of  the 
Programma  revealed  a  determination  to  resist  the 
action  of  authority.  The  watchword  of  this  re- 
sistance was  to  be  'No  schism.'  Even  if  excom- 
municated, the  Modernist  leaders  were  resolved  to 
claim  their  inalienable  right  of  spiritual  domicile 
within  the  Cliurch.  Authority  might  cut  them  oil' 
from  its  outward  eomiminion,  but  could  not  aU'ect 
their  inward  communion  with  it.  Tyrrell  ex- 
pounded the  new  policy  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Grande  Jicvue,  and  remained  till  his  death 
its  most  consistent  adherent.  But  the  difficulty  of 
giving  efl'ect  to  the  policy  soon  became  apparent. 
The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  economic  depend- 
ence of  the  Modernist  clergy,  which  prevented  their 
action  in  the  open.  On  the  morrow  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Profirammn,  e.g.,  the  reading  of  the 
book  was  forbidden  to  the  faithful  and  its  authors 
were  excommunicated.  But,  as  they  still  remained 
anonymous,  the  ell'ect  of  tlieir  jnotest  upon  the 
outer  world  v.as  largely  discounted.  Yet  it  was  in 
Italy  that  resistance  to  the  encyclical  was  most 
obstinate  and  prolonged.  In  spite  of  the  assiduous 
suppression  of  Modernist  journals,  both  scientific 
and  social,  new  ones  cimtinually  appeared  in  that 
country.  Among  these  tlie  must  influential  was 
Nova  et  Vetera,  founded  in  January  1908,  in 
which  for  the  lirst  time  theological  views  of  a 
decidedly  negative  cliaracter,  such  as  found  expres- 
sion in  the  Letters  di  un  preie  modernista,  jmb- 
lished  at  Home  in  the  same  year,  began  to  appear. 
Meanwhile  condeinniitioua  were  launched  against 
the  leaders  who  had  ap|ie.ared  in  tlie  open.  Loisy 
was  formally  excommunicated  on  7th  March  190S. 
The  same  sentence  was  pronounced  against  Murri, 
who  had  been  elected  as  a  deputy  to  the  It.ilian 
Chamber,  on  22nd  M.uch  1909.  Tyrrell  had  been 
deprived  of  the  sacraments  on  22iiil  October  19o7. 
The  same  fate  befell  .Sihnitzer  at  the  beginning 
of  February  lOos.  Miiiocehi  was  sus]ieiidcd  'a 
divinis'in  January  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the 


following  October  voluntarily  withdrew  into  secular 
life.  This  series  of  personal  condemnations  was 
followed  up  and  completed  liy  a  blow  aimud  at  tho 
(Miristian  Social  movement  in  France.  Tlie  Siltnn, 
the  organ  of  the  movement,  was  formally  con- 
demned on  25th  August  1910,  and  its  promoters 
ordered  to  work  henceforward  for  social  reform 
under  the  direction  of  their  respective  bishojis. 
Marc  Sangnier,  the  lay  leader  of  the  movement, 
made  his  submission,  but  Pierre  Dabry,  its  most 
prominent  clerical  representative,  withdrew  into 
secular  life. 

The  various  measures  of  repression  set  forth  in 
the  encyclical  Pancendi  having  failed,  after  a 
lengthened  trial,  to  produce  the  desired  ediMit, 
Pius  X.  issued,  on  1st  September  1010,  the  rimlti 
propria Sacrorum  Antistitum,  in  which  he  enjoined 
the  imposition  of  a  special  oath  of  adhesion  '  to  all 
the  condemnations,  declarations,  and  prescrijitions 
contained  in  the  encyclical  Paneemli  and  the 
decree  Lamentabili  upon  all  professors  of  semin- 
aries and  Konian  Catholic  universities  and  insti- 
tutes on  admission  to  their  otiice  and  u))on  all 
ordinands.  It  fell,  however,  not  to  a  priest  or 
even  to  a  layman,  but  to  a  woman,  to  make  a  pro- 
test against  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  \'iolation 
of  Christian  liberty.  Maude  Petre,  the  biographer 
of  Tyrrell,  having  been  called  upon  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  in  which  she  resided  to  subscribe  to 
the  condemnations  contained  in  the  encyclical 
Paseendi  and  the  decree  Lamentabili  as  a  con- 
dition of  her  admission  to  the  sacraments,  refused 
to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  such  subscription 
would  imply  a  readiness  to  defend,  if  necessary 
with  her  life,  every  word  of  tliose  documents 
as  being  equally  important  for  faith  with  the 
Apostles'  Creed  itself.  About  the  same  time  an 
anonymous  document,  purporting  to  represent  the 
views  of  a  numerous  grouji  of  ecclesiastics  belong- 
ing to  all  the  French  dioceses,  appeared  in  a 
Parisian  newsjiaper,  the  SUele.  It  contained  a 
declaration  that  its  authors  desired,  before  taking 
the  oath  under  (constraint,  to  protest  before  tlutl 
and  the  Church  that  they  did  not  regard  their  act 
of  submission  as  in  any  way  binding  upon  their 
consciences  or  as  implying  any  modihcation  of 
their  opinions.  Whether  with  this  reservation  or 
not,  the  anti-Modernist  oath  was  generally  taken 
by  most  of  those  suspected  of  being  Modernists, 
and  the  history  of  Modernism  as  an  open  move- 
ment in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  come  to 
an  end. 

2.  Forms. — («)  Apologetic  of  immanence. — It 
was  the  aim  of  the  philosophic  Modernists,  not- 
ably of  Labertlionnifere,  to  establish  the  cardinal 
points  of  Christian  belief  by  the  aid  of  the  modern 
evolutionary  or  dynamic  view  of  the  universe. 
That  involved  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
scholastic  method  of  apologetic.  But  they  did  not 
abandon  scholasticism  arbitrarily,  simply  because 
it  was  old.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  sincere 
belief  that  the  Aristotelian  metayihysic  and  logic 
utilized  liy  tlie  scholastic  theologians  provided  a 
le.ss  perfect  instrument  for  the  illustration  and 
defence  of  specifically  Christian  belief  than  the 
more  modern  conceptions  of  life.  It  is,  e.g.,  an 
essential  part  of  Christian  belief  that  t^od  is 
personal  and  that  He  is  Creator.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  light  of  a  dynamic  conception  of  the  uiiiver.se 
that  tho  full  sigiiilicance  of  the.se  affirmations  is 
disclosed.  The  (iod  of  Aristotle  was  a  logical 
abstraction,  tin;  ultimate  Idea.  Creation  was  but 
the  logical  deriv.atioii  of  the  divine  Idea  in  speeilic 
f(U-ms  towards  a  passively  receptive  matter.  It 
was  in  no  sense  a  iiroductive  ellort  realizing  new 
life.  But  that  is  pist  what  the  Christian  belief 
demands.  l''oi'  it  (!od  is  the  sovereign  soiuce  of 
power,  and  that  power  goes  forth,  must  by  its  very 
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nature  go  forth,  in  a  real  creative  effort  issuing  in 
new  life  independent  of  and  yet  closely  united 
with  its  source.  And  the  very  essence  of  that 
new  life  is  again  real  creative  action.  For  action 
is  always  creative,  an  extension  of  life  beyond 
itself,  its  prolongation  into  another  life,  not  itself, 
of  which  it  remains  the  constitutive  principle. 
Thus  creation  is  God's  transcendent  reality  intro- 
ducing itself  into  the  world  and  becoming  im- 
manent in  it.  And  this  act  of  cre.ition  is  the  act 
of  the  divine  love  by  which  God  is  eternally  pledged 
to  His  world,  by  which  His  world,  becoming  self- 
conscious  in  man,  needs  and  can  receive  His  grace. 
Again,  as  Laberthonnifere  points  out,  it  is  just 
because  God  is  not  the  '  pure  act '  of  Aristotle,  but 
the  power  which  by  His  own  nature  acts  continu- 
ally, that  we  can  conceive  of  a  plurality,  a  society 
engendered  within  the  unity  of  His  own  Being. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  assumes  a  vital  and 
not  a  merelj'  formal  character. 

Thus  the  reality  which  we  assign  to  life,  because 
we  already  feel  it  there,  is  itself  the  motive  of  our 
belief  in  the  personality  of  God.  That  personality 
is  not  a  mere  idea  to  which  we  attain  by  logical 
inference.  It  is  a  vital  inference  from  our  total 
experience  of  life  as  free  creative  action.  That 
experience  implies  a  more  or  less  conscious  com- 
munion of  each  separate  creative  unit  with  an 
original  infinite  source  of  creative  life,  and  of  all 
the  units  with  one  another  in  and  through  that 
life.  All  the  terms  which  this  essentially  religious 
experience  has  formulated  to  express  itself — com- 
munion, inspiration,  revelation,  faith,  judgment — 
imply  a  concretely  personal  character  in  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  terms,  when  interpreted  to 
us  and  by  us  through  the  logical  abstractions  of 
the  Aristotelian  metaphysic,  lose  much  of  their 
distinctively  religious  significance.  The  concep- 
tion of  faith,  e.g.,  as  an  assent  of  the  intelligence 
to  the  truth  acquired  extrinsically,  by  the  teaching 
of  a  divinely  deputed  authority,  fails  to  do  justice 
to  its  concrete  reality.  That  concrete  reality  of 
faith  is  an  immediate  response  of  the  whole  personal 
nature  to  the  personal  divine  action  upon  it,  a  re- 
sponse in  virtue  of  which  it  recognizes  authority 
and  the  measure  in  which  authority  mediates  the 
divine  action  to  it.  The  intellectual  element  in 
faith  exists,  but  it  exists  as  a  derivative  from  some 
profounder  and  more  vital  action  of  faith.  So, 
again,  revelation,  when  conceived  as  the  linal  and 
imperfectible  deposit  of  truth-statements  to  be  im- 
posed ujion  the  intellect  from  without,  is  shorn  of 
much  of  its  religious  character.  Assent  to  such  a 
revelation  neon  not  be  religious  at  all.  The  real 
concrete  revelation  of  God  is  to  the  whole  personal 
nature  appreheiuliug  His  action  upon  it.  And  the 
perfect  instrument.'-  of  that  revelation  are  Christ, 
the  Incarnate  Word,  and  the  life  of  His  Church  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  real  extension  of  His  life.  The 
thought  of  the  Church,  its  dogmas,  its  truth- 
statements,  are  but  the  partial  and  ever-perfectible 
translation  in  terms  of  one  aspect  of  man's  activity, 
his  power  of  intellectually  apprehending  reality, 
of  its  living  apprehension  of  God  in  Christ.  Thus 
even  the  Gospels  themselves  are  not  a  completed 
revelation.  They  indeed  enshrine  the  perfect 
revelation  of  the  Christ-life.  But  that  revelation 
can  be  apprehended  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
lived,  and  by  those  by  whom  it  is  lived.  The 
Gospels  were  but  the  earliest  attempt  of  those 
who  had  lived  it  to  read  and  interpret  its  mysteries. 
Thus  histoiy  is  not  of  merely  accidental  import- 
ance to  Christianity,  but  is,  on  the  contr.iry,  of  its 
essence.  As  Laberthonnicre  frequently  jnits  it, 
Christianity  has  dared  to  conceive  of  Goil  .ttih 
sperie  teiii/jori-!.  God  condescends  to  weave  the 
texture  of  His  vast  designs  with  human  hands. 
■The  divine  inspiration  of  each  mdividual  life  is 


a  fiee  product  of  the  total  inspiration  of  past 
humanity  and  a  contribution  towards  all  future 
inspiration.  So  tradition  acquires  a  vital,  and  not 
a  merely  formal,  value. 

(6)  Historical  criticism. — It  was  the  aim  of  the 
philosophical  Modernist  to  vindicate  the  Church 
as  the  supreme  organ  of  the  vital  religious  tradi- 
tion of  mankind.  The  historical  Modernist  sought 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  his  own  special  held  of 
study.  The  orthodox  apologist,  grounding  him- 
self on  the  closed  character  of  revelation  as  imper- 
fectible truth-statement,  had  to  prove  the  practi- 
cally formal  identity  of  the  dogmatic  statements 
of  the  Church  to-day  with  the  Scriptural  revelation. 
For  the  historian,  however,  the  admission  of  such 
formal  identity  was  impossible.  The  development 
of  dogma  from  the  most  general  to  the  most  exact 
forms  of  statement,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex  and  detailed  forms,  was  a  fact  of  history. 
As  a  historian,  the  Modernist  had  merely  to  trace 
the  development  and  expose  its  character.  But, 
as  a  Christian  apologist  (the  role  which  alone  con- 
stituted him  a  Modernist),  he  had  to  undertake 
the  much  more  ditticult  task  of  reconciling  this 
development  of  dogma  with  its  permanent  truth- 
value.  This  he  attempted  to  do  by  distinguishing 
between  the  spirit  and  the  form  of  each  dogmatic 
statement,  ascribing  to  the  former  an  absolute  and 
permanent,  to  the  latter  a  merely  relative,  instru- 
mental, and  mutable  value.  By  the  spirit  of  a 
dogma  such  apologists  meant  its  witness  to  some 
aspect  of  religious  experience  which  was  necessary 
to  the  reality  of  the  religious  life,  and  therefore 
universal  or  capable  of  becoming  universal.  But 
that  witness  could  pass  current  between  mind  and 
mind  only  by  the  aid  of  some  intellectual  symbol 
capable  of  suggesting  the  actually  experienced 
reality.  Such  symbols,  necessarilj'  shaped  by  the 
intellectual  methods  and  habits  of  their  period  of 
growth,  were  clearly  perfectible.  But  the  growth 
of  dogma  was  something  more,  and  more  truly 
organic,  than  the  adaptation,  as  it  were  consciously 
and  from  without,  of  more  perfect  thought-forms 
to  a  constant  experience.  For  thought  reacts  upon 
life,  the  clear  perception  of  an  experience  upon 
the  experience  itself,  enlarging  and  deepening  its 
import.  And  so  man}-  of  the  Modernist  apologists 
were  ready  to  find  in  the  more  developed  forms 
of  dogma  a  fuller  expression  of  its  spirit,  the  ex- 
perienced reality  actually  deepened  by  the  more 
adequate  form  of  the  witness  to  it.  A  similar 
method  of  treatment  was  applied  by  the  Modernist 
historian  to  the  gr-owth  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  institutions  and  all  the  formal  aspects  of 
the  Church's  life.  As  a  historian,  he  had  to  denj' 
the  orthodox  contention  that  the  actual  fabric  of 
Church  order  had  been  instituted  by  Christ  Him- 
self. But  he  claimed  that  the  Church  as  a  society 
had  grown  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  that 
each  stage  in  the  evolution  of  its  order  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  the  necessary  means,  under 
the  circumstances  of  its  particular  historical 
moment,  of  preserving  or  extending  the  operation 
of  that  spirit. 

(c)  Ecclesiastical  and  social  reform. — Yet  the 
movement  did  not  propose  simply  to  divinize  the 
existing  Church.  Her  actual  institutions  came 
into  existence  in  a  distant  past  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  spirit  then  operating  within  her.  But 
to-day  those  institutions  may  be  suUocating  her 
true  life.  They  may  even,  as  Fogazzaro's  saint 
suggests,  be  introducing  false  and  destructive 
spirits  into  her  system — 'the  spirit  of  falsehood, 
tiie  spirit  of  clerical  domination,  the  spirit  of 
avarice,  the  spirit  of  immobility  '  (//  Hantu,  pp. 
;{36-342).  Yet  none  of  the  chief  ftlodernist  \\  riters 
can  be  said  to  have  put  forwartl  any  definite  jiro- 
giamme  of  ecclesiastical  reform.     They  urge  rather 
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that  Cluirch  authority  should  ronierulier  of  what 
spirit  it  is,   what  spirit   it  exists   to  serve    and 

extend. 

•The  Church  ia  the  hierarchy  with  it*  iradiLional  concepU, 
and  it  is  tlic  worid  with  iU)  continuous  hold  upon  reality,  with 
it5  continuous  reaction  upon  tnldition ;  the  Ohuroll  is  oltlcial 
theology,  and  the  inexhaustihle  treasure  of  Divine  truth  which 
reacts  upon  ollicial  theoloify  ;  the  Cliurch  does  not  die,  the 
Church  does  not  grow  old,  the  (Jhurch  has  in  its  heart  more  than 
on  it»  lips  the  Liv  int;  Ciiri^t,  the  Cluirch  is  a  laboratory  of  truth 
in  continuous  action  '  {iO.  p.  'i'j:i). 

Only  wlioii  possessed  by  such  a  conception  of  her 
character  and  mission  will  the  Chuicli  discover 
what  reforms  she  needs  to  make  her  equal  to  both 
in  the  profoumlly  changed  circumstances  of  con- 
temporary life.  It  i.-^  the  conception  which  has 
inspired  the  Modernist  social  reformer  also.  He 
has  aimed  at  ui.tking  Christianity  the  leaven  of 
national,  political,  social,  and  economic  life,  and 
therefore  I  lie  principle  of  a  larger  ami  huinaner 
life  which  may  embrace  and  harmonize  all  those. 
He  has  conceived  of  the  Cliurch  as  an  instrument 
of  world-civilization  rather  than  of  world-renuncia- 
tion, and  of  world-renunciation  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  involved  in  and  necessary  to  a  genuine  world- 
civilization.  .Vnd  so  he  has  tried  to  understand 
sympathetically  and  to  co-ojierate  with  all  the 
generous  hopes  and  endeavours  of  the  modern 
democratic  movement,  whether  among  Churchmen 
or  among  those  who  are  outside  the  Church's  pale. 
It  has  been  pcrhajis  the  chief  burden  of  his  ollence 
in  the  eyes  of  authority.  The  Modernist  social 
reformer  has  been  at  <me  vitli  the  Modernist 
ecclesiastical  reformer  in  thinking  that  the  Church 
needs  especially  to  be  saved  from  the  danger  of 
becoming  increasingly  a  clerical  autocracy,  exact- 
ing from  the  laity  as  the  sum  of  their  duty  a 
pa-ssive  submission  to  its  decrees.  It  may  be  said 
in  conclusion  that  the  one  purpose  which  was 
common  to  all  the  allied  but  independent  move- 
ments grouped  together  under  the  name  of  Modern- 
ism was  the  self-reform  of  the  Church,  a  reform 
inspired  by  belief  in  life,  in  the  totality  of 
human  action,  .as  itself  most  likely  to  provoke 
man's  need  of  God  and  to  ensure  a  genuine  satis- 
faction of  that  need — -a  reform,  therefore,  which 
was  to  be  sought  along  the  lines  of  contemporary 
thought  and  action.  It  was  a  generous  |iurpose, 
arising  out  of  a  genuine  revival  of  intelligent 
religious  faith.  Though  authority,  taking  a 
different  view  of  the  religious  needs  of  the  time 
and  of  the  method  of  their  due  satisfaction,  has 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  open  activity  of  the 
movement,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  predict  its 
ultimate  success  or  failure.  One  thing,  however, 
may  with  some  contidence  be  asserted,  viz.  that  its 
apparent  failure  for  the  moment  has  been  due  less 
to  the  action  of  authority  than  to  the  prevailing 
lack  of  interest  among  the  Latin  peoples  in  thought 
about  or  discu.ssion  of  religious  questions.  If  that 
interest  should  ever  be  revived,  it  is  certain  that 
it  will  demand  and  procure  throughout  the  Latin 
churches  reforms  similar  in  inspiration,  in  range, 
and  in  effect  to  those  for  which  the  Modernist 
leaders  contended  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  cent,  and  the  lirst  decade  of  the  20th. 

LiTERATtTRs.— For  the  history  of  Moderniem  the  following 
books  are  the  most  important :  A.  Houtin,  Histoire  du  moth-r- 
nisme  cathoU'itte,  Paris,  1012,  La  Question  bibliquc  chel  les  cat/to- 
lifjves  de  France  an  xix'  gi^cle,  do.  1902,  and  La  Question 
bibtifjite  au  xx^  siirte.  do.  1906 ;  J.  Schnitzer,  '  IJer  katltolische 
.Mo<icrniBmU5,' in  Zeitxhri/t/iir  Politlh,  v.  1  (inil];  J.  Kiibcl, 
fjr^chichte  (ler  kathoHscIien  Modenutinug^Tuhiiigcti,  100*.);  M. 
Petre.  Autobwifi-avht/  and  Li/r  of  George  Tyrrell,  London, 
1912;  A.  Loisy,  ChoHPH  pojts^es,  Paris,  l^^'-K  Among  the  chief 
.Modernist  documents  are  :  A.  Loisy,  L'EKatigiU  et  ;v';;irV, 
Paris,  1002,  Axttour  d'un  petit  Hare,  do.  lOO.'l,  Simpler  r<^llexion*, 
do.  1908,  and  i/tuli/ues  Ijettret,  do.  lOOS  ;  G.  Tyrrell,  A  .Vticli- 
Abvcd  Litter.  I/indon.  1900,  Lex  Orandi,  do.  1904,  l.ex 
Credendi,  do.  1907,  Throutih  Sci/lta  and  Chartlbdit,  do.  lOllT, 
Medievalism,  do.  r,«j^,  ChriMianili/  at  thr  Ci'oitn-Uoadf!,  do. 
1900;  L.  Laberthonni^rc,  Efiaai-^  tie  phitomphle  religiew/e, 
Parif,  1003,  Le  Jlt'alitiiu;  chrHien  el  t'idtalijnne  i/r«c,  do.  1904  ; 


E.  Le  Roy.  Duf/ine  et  cn'fiyKc,  do.  1907;  F.  von  Hiigel,  7'Af 
Myittifal  KUnu^'nt  o/  Helijwn,  I.ondon,  1908;  G.  Seraeria. 
Seienza  e  J^de,  Home.  1903,  Dogina,  gerarehia,  e  citltn,  do. 
1902 ;  R.  Murri,  La  Vita  religiosa  net  Crifitiani-simo,  do.  1907, 
Delia  Reli'iunie,  delta  chiisa,  e  detlo  stato,  Milan,  1910 ;  U. 
Fracassinl,  Che  cox't'  la  Bibbia,  Rome,  1010 ;  /(  J'rujrainma 
deimodernisti,  do.  1907,  Eng.  tr.,  liOndon,  Wis.  To  these  may  bo 
added  an  e.\cellent  antholn^'v.representativeof  the  chief  Modern- 
ist writers  of  Cennani',  Knmce,  Italy,  and  Kn[;lund,  selected  by 
J.  Schnitzer,  and  pulilishtd  under  the  title  t)er  kalholiache 
Modemimiiti.i  in  the  series  Die  Klas.-iiker  der  litliiiion,  Berlin, 
1912.  Untortunalel)  this  anthology  licars  the  same  title  .is  the 
same  author's  critical  study  of  Modernism  mentioned  above. 
The  chief  pontifical  condeiiinations  are  con\enieiitly  yiven  in 
Denzinger'i,  nos.  17ni-SO  ('.Syllabus  crrorum'),  2001-65 
(■  Lamcntabili '),  2071-2100  ('  Pascendi '),  2115-47  (anti-.Modemist 
oath);  and  all  the  documents  are  collected  by  A.  Vermeersch, 
De  Moderiiisino  tritct'iUi.s.  Hruges,  1910  (cf.  also  his  art. 
•  Modernism,'  in  CE  a.  [19111  415-421).         A.  L.  LiLLEV. 

MOGGALLANA.— Moggallana  was  one  of  the 
two  chief  cliscijiles  of  the  Uuddlia.  He  was  a 
Brahman  by  birth,  and  his  mother's  name  is  given 
in  the  lJ'u';iavarlni,(i.  (p.  52)  as  Hhadra-kanya. 
Notliing  is  known  of  his  youth,  but  in  a  very  early 
document '  we  are  told  the  story  of  his  conversion. 

There  w,■^saWandcrc^(o^Sophist)atIi.^jagahanamed^Jafijaya.' 
Moi'i;allSna  and  a  (ri-nd  of  his,  another  youiif  lSr.ihman  from  a 
neighbouring  village,  had  become  'Wanderers'  (paribbdjaka) 
under  Sai^jaya.  Each  had  given  his  word  to  the  other  that  the 
first,  to  find  'ambrosia'  should  tell  the  other.  One  day  his 
friend,  Sariputta,  saw  Assaji,  another  Wanderer,  passing  through 
Uajagaha  on  his  round  tor  alms.  Struck  by  Assaji's  dignified 
demeanour,  Sariputta  followed  him  to  his  hennita^e  and,  after 
compliments  had  been  exchanged,  asked  him  who  was  his 
teacher  and  what  was  theldoctrine  he  professed,  seeing  that 
his  mien  was  so  serene,  his  countenance  so  bright  and  clear. 
'There  is  a  great  man  of  religion,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Sakiyaa, 
who  h.as  gone  forth  from  the  Sakiya  clan.  He  is  my  teacher ; 
it  is  bis  doctrine  I  profess,'  was  the  reply.  '  Well,  what  is  the 
doctrine V'  asked  .S.iriimtta.  'I  am  but  a  novice,  only  lately 
•,'one  forth.  In  detail  I  can  not  explain,  but  I  can  tell  you  the 
meaning  of  it  in  brief.'  S,iriputta  told  him  that  that  was  just 
what  he  wanted— the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  of  the  doctrine.  Then 
A&saji  quoted  a  verse  : 

•  Of  all  phenomena  sprung  from  a  cause 
The  Teacher  the  cause  hath  told  ; 
And  he  tells,  too,  how  each  shall  come  to  its  end. 
For  such  is  the  word  of  the  Sage.' 

On  hearing  this  verse  S.iriputta  obtained  '  the  pure  eye  for 
the  truth ' ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  that  whatsoever  is  subject 
to  the  condition  of  having  an  origin  is  subject  also  to  the  condi- 
tion of  passing  away.  (This  is  the  stock  phrase  in  the  early 
Buddhist  books  for"  conversion.)  He  at  once  acknowledged 
that  this  was  the  doctrine  thai  he  h.ad  sought  for  so  long  a  time 
in  vain.  He  went  immediately  to  Moggallana,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  found  the  ambrosia,  and.  when  he  explained  how 
Ibis  was,  .MoggalLina  agreed  with  him  in  the  i  iew  that  he  had 
taken,  and  they  both  went  to  the  Buddha  and  were  admitted 
into  his  order. 

The  story  here  summarized  is  rei>eated,  in 
almost  identical  terms,  in  various  commentaries.' 
It  is  curious  in  two  ways.  In  the  lirst  place,  who, 
on  being  asked  to  give  the  spirit  of  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  in  a  few  words,  would  choose  the  words 
of  Assjiji's  verse?  One  m.ay  search  in  vain  most 
manuals  of  Buddhism  to  find  any  mention  of 
the  point  raised  in  the  verse  ; '  and  yet  the  verse 
has  been  so  frequently  found  on  tablets  and 
monuments  in  India  that  .iVnglo-Indians  are  wont 
to  call  it,  .somewhat  extravagantly,  '  the  Buddhist 
creed.'  The  Buddhists,  of  course,  have  no  creed 
in  the  Eiiropean  sense  of  that  word,  but  any  one 
who  should  draw  up  one  for  them  ought  to  include 
in  it  a  clause  on  this  matter  of  causation.  The 
quotation  may  very  well  have  made  a  special  im- 
pression upon  Sariputta  and  Moggallana.  They 
had  already  reuouiued  the  sacrilice  as  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problems  of  life,  and  were 
seckin"  for  something  more  satisfactory  than  the 
vague  Tiints  now  to  be  found  <mly  in  later  pa.ssages, 
sucii  as  Ua  14,  where  the  ambrosia  is  brought  into 
a  mystic  connexion  with  cause  and  with  )).as.sing 

1  Vinaya,  ed.  H.  Oldenberg,  i.  «i-44 ;  translated  in  Rhys 
Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg,  Vinaya  Text.:,  i.  144-1.'.!. 

a  It  is  not  stated  that  he  was  the  name  as  the  Sanjaya  of 
Digha,  i.  5S,  the  famous  '  eel-wriggler.' 

S  Dhammapadii  Com.  i.  8.'i-9f. :  Tlieragdthd  Cum.  on  vcreo 
1017  ;  A/>guttara  Com.  on  i.  8.S,  etc. 

*  But  see  the  chapter  on  causation  in  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids, 
muUlhitin,  London,  1012,  pp.  7S-100. 
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away.  Here,  in  this  new  theory  of  causation,  was 
a  quite  diU'erent  view  of  things,  which  seemed  to 
these  inquirers  to  meet  the  case. 

It  is  also,  at  first  siglit,  curious  that  they  sliould 
liave  called  tliis  particular  doctrine  'ambrosia' 
(aiiiafa).  Though  this  expression  was  no  doubt 
first  used  of  the  drink  that  preserved  the  gods  from 
death,  it  must  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism  have 
acquired,  among  the  Wanderers,  the  secondary 
meaning  of  salvation  as  being  the  ineffably  sweet.' 
It  is  true  that  the  other  idea  of  salvation,  as  being 
a  deliverance  (from  evil,  or  from  the  eternal  round 
of  rebirths  and  redeaths),  is  also  found  in  pre- 
Buddhistic  works  (see  MoKSA).  But  it  was 
natural,  in  the  beginnings  of  speculation,  to  have 
varying  attempts  at  the  expression  in  words  of  so 
complicated  a  conception  ;  and  it  is  improbable 
that  the  early  Buddhists  invented  such  a  phrase 
as  ambrosia,  connoting,  as  it  does,  so  much  of  the 
earlier  polytheism. 

Moggallana  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
canon,  and  usually  with  the  epithet  Maha  ('  the 
Great').  A  number  of  verses  ascribed  to  him, 
including  one  long  poem  and  several  shorter  ones, 
are  preserved  in  the  anthology  called  Theragdthd 
('Psalms  of  the  Brethren')."  The  Dlcjha  is  curi- 
ously silent  about  him  ;  but  a  whole  book  is 
assigned  to  him  in  the  Samyutta  ; '  and  about  two 
score  of  passages  in  the  Majjhima  and  the  A  hguttara, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Saihyutta,  record  acts  done 
or  words  spoken  by  him.^  We  need  not  give  the 
details  of  these  passages.  The  general  result  of 
them  is  that  he  was  considered  by  the  men  who 
composed  them  to  have  been  a  master  of  the 
philosophy  and  of  the  psychological  ethics,  and 
especially  of  the  deeper  and  more  mystical  sides, 
of  the  teaching.  There  is,  e.g.,  an  interesting 
passage  where  the  Buddha  compares  Sariputta 
with  Moggallana : 

*  Like  ft  \vonian  who  gives  birth  to  a  son,  brethren,  is  Sari- 
putta to  a  youns  disciple,  like  a  master  wlio  trains  a  boy  so  is 
Moy:ffaniina.  S.ariputta  leads  him  on  to  conversion,  Moggallana 
to  the  highest  truth.  But  Sariputta  can  set  forth  the  four 
Aryan  Truths  and  teach  them,  and  make  others  understand 
them  and  stand  Srm  in  them,  be  can  expound  and  elucidate 
them.'  6 

In  one  characteristic  Moggallana  is  stated  to 
have  been  supreme  over  all  the  other  disciples. 
This  is  in  the  power  of  iddhi  ('potency').*  Both 
word  and  idea  are  older  than  the  rise  of  Buddhism  ; 
and  the  meaning  is  vague.'  The  early  Buddhists, 
trying,  as  they  often  did,  to  pour  new  wine  into 
the  old  bottles,  distinguished  two  kinds  of  iddhi 
— the  one  lower,  intoxicating,  ignoble ;  the  other 
higher,  temperate,  religious.*  The  former  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  belief  common  among  the  people, 
the  latter  the  modification  which  the  Buddhists 
sought  to  make  in  it.  The  former  reminds  us  of 
the  inana  of  the  South  Seas,  or  the  orenda  of  some 
American  tribes,  or  sometimes  of  the  strange 
accomplishments  of  a  spiritualistic  medium.  Birds 
have  iddhi,  with  especial  reference  to  their  mys- 
terious power  of  flight.'  Kings  have  iddhi^"  of 
four  kinds  (diflferently  explained  at  Dlgha,  ii.  177 
and  Jataka,  iii.  454).  It  is  by  the  iddhi  of  a 
hunter  that  he  succeeds  in  the  chase."  Iddhi  is 
the  explanation  of  the  luxury  and  prosperity  of  a 
young  chief.'-    By  iddhi  one  may  have  the  faculty 

t  Cf.  the  use  of  the  phrase  by  a  non-Buddhist,  and  before  the 
first  sermon  had  been  uttered,  at  Vinaya,  i.  7,  8. 

a  Theragdthd.  U46-1208,  tr.  0.  A.  F.  Ehya  Davids,  in  Psalms 
of  the  Earlij  Budd/iUts,  ii.  387  f. 

8  Moggallana  Saihyutta,  iv.  262-281. 

*  See  the  index. volumes  to  these  works. 
5  Majjhimu,  iii.  2-i8. 

8  Ai'tijuttara,  i.  23  ;  cf.  Milinda,  188,  and  Divydvaddna,  396. 
'  See  art.  Miolc  (Buddhist),  §  i. 

8  Digha,  iii.  112,  113. 

9  Vhammapnda,  175  ;  but  the  commentary,  iii.  177,  interprets 
the  passage  otherwise. 

10  Udana,  p.  11.  u  Majjhima,  i.  162. 
'■-  Digha,  ii.  21 ;  A7\guttara,  1.  146. 
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of  levitation,  or  of  projecting  an  image  of  oneself 
to  a  distant  spot,  or  of  becoming  invisible,  or  of 
walking  on  v/ater,  or  of  passing  through  walls, 
or  of  visiting  the  gods  in  their  various  heavens.' 
All  these  are  worldly  iddhi,  the  iddhi  of  an  uncon- 
verted man.  That  of  the  converted,  awakened 
man  is  self-mastery,  equanimity.-  Both  these 
kinds  of  potency  were  regarded  as  natural,  that 
is,  neither  of  them  was,  according  to  Indian 
thought,  what  we  should  call  supernatural.  And 
neither  of  them,  in  Buddhist  thought,  was  anim- 
istic, that  is,  either  dependent  u]ion  or  involving 
the  belief  in  a  soul  as  existing  within  the  human 
body. 

In  both  these  respects  of  iddhi,  the  worldly  and 
the  spiritual,  Moggallana,  in  the  oldest  records,  is 
regarded  as  pre-eminent.  An  amusing  and  edify- 
ing story  is  preserved  of  the  way  in  which,  like  an 
ancient  St.  Dunstan,  he  outwits  the  Evil  One.' 
We  are  also  told  how,  in  order  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  gods  to  the  very  elementary  ex- 
position of  ethics  that  he  thought  suitable  to  their 
intelligence,  he  shook  with  his  great  toe  the 
pinnacles  of  the  palaces  of  heaven.*  Other  in- 
stances of  Moggallana's  instructing  the  gods  are 
given  in  the  Moggallana  Samyutta  referred  to 
above,  and  in  the  Aiiguttara  (iii.  331,  iv.  85), 
while  two  anthologies,  probably  the  latest  and 
certainly  the  most  dreary  books  in  the  canon,  the 
Vimana  Vatthu  and  the  Pcta  Vatthu,  consist 
entirely  of  short  poems  describing  interviews  which 
Moggallana  is  supposed  to  have  had  ■with  spirits  in 
the  various  heavens  and  purgatories. 

Most  of  the  episodes  in  which  Moggallana 
figures  are  localized,  that  is,  the  place  where  the 
incident  or  conversation  took  place  is  mentioned 
by  name.  The  names  are  very  varied,  and  it  is 
clear  that  no  one  place  could  be  regarded  as  his 
permanent  residence. 

Tradition  has  preserved  no  further  account  of 
his  life,  but  the  manner  of  his  death  is  explained 
in  two  commentaries,  the  two  accounts  being 
nearly  identical."  Both  S.ariputta  and  Moggallana 
died  in  the  November  of  the  year  before  the 
Buddha's  death,  just  before  the  Buddha  started  on 
his  last  journej;.*  Sariputta  died  a  natural  death  ; 
Moggallana,  it  is  said,  was  murdered,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  certain  jealous  Jain  monks,  by  a  bandit 
named  Samana-guttaka,  at  the  Black  Rock  cave 
on  the  Isigili  Hill  near  Rajagaha. 

When  Cunningham  opened  the  topes  (memorial 
mounds)  at  Sanchi,  he  found  in  one  of  them  two 
boxes  containing  fragments  of  bone  and  inscribed 
respectively  '  Of  Sariputta '  and  '  Of  Moggallana 
the  Great'  in  Pali  letters  of  Asoka's  time.'  A 
similar  discovery  was  made  in  the  neighbouring 
group  of  topes  at  Satdhara.^  It  is  evident  that 
more  than  two  centuries  after  their  death  the 
memory  of  the  two  chief  disciples  had  not  yet  died 
out  in  the  community,  and  that  the  Buddhist  laity 
who  erected  these  monuments  considered  it  suitable 
that  their  supposed  relics  should  be  enshrined  in 
tlie  same  tomb. 

The  name  MoggaUana  was  occasionally  adopted 
as  their  name  in  religion  by  candidates  for  the  order 
until  the  12th  cent,  of  our  era.  The  belief  that  the 
power  of  iddhi  had  been  actually  exercised  by 
Moggallana  the  Great  and  others  in  the  ancient 
days  is  still  held  by  those  of  the  orthodox  who 
adhere  to  the  ancient  tradition,  though,  except  as 
practised  long  ago,  the  belief  in  it  soon  died  out. 
There  is  no  evidence,  later  than  the  canon,  of  any 

1  The  stock  passages  are  at  Dlgha,  ii.  83 ;  Majjhima,  \.  34, 
494;  Ahguttara,  i.  255,  iii.  17,  28. 

2  Digha,  iii.  113.  s  Majjhima.  i.  332  If.  <  lb.  i.  262  ft. 

6  Jataka  Com.  v.  126 ;  Dhammapada  Com.  iii.  66  ff. 
8  Jataka  Com.  i.  391. 

7  A.  Cunningham,  The  BhiUa  Topes,  London,  1854,  p.  297. 

8  lb.  p.  321. 
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contempornry  cases  of  the  lower,  worldly  iddhi  of 
the  unconverted  man. 

LiTERATrBB. — Vinayn  Pitaka,  ed.  H.  Oldenberp,  London, 
lS7!>-Ji3 ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg,  liimj/a  TexU, 
(SHE yiVi.  [1S3I1,  xvii.  (1S«2J,  xx.  [ls>61) ;  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhism,  London,  1912;  DhanimajHida  Commetitart/,  cd.  II. 
O.  Norman,  Oxford,  lOOG-14  (/'Z'.i");  Thengdthd  Cojnm^ntan, 
ed.  E.  MuUer,  do.  1S93  (I'l'S):  Satliiitilla.  ed.  L.  Feer  aiid 
C.  A.  V.  Rhys  D.ivids,  do.  1884-1904  O'TS);  C.  A.  F.  Rhys 
Davids,  Ptalim  of  the  Early  DuddhisU,  do.  10fl9-13  (PTS); 
AtirrnHara,  ed.  B.  Morris  and  E.  Hardy,  do.  1885-1910  {PTS); 
Miiinda-paflha,  ed.  \'.  Trcnckner,  Ixindon,  1880  ;  Divynvnddna, 
ed.  E.  B.  Cowell  and  II.  A.  Neil,  Cambridge,  ISSO ;  Mnnhima, 
od.  V.  Trenckner  and  R.  Chalmers,  Oxford,  18SS-99  (I'TiS); 
Udana,  ed.  V.  Steinthal,  <lo.  1883  (PTS) ;  Uhamtnapada,  ed.  S. 
Sumanstala,  do.  1914  (PTS);  D'tgha,  ed.  Rhys  Davids  and  J.  E. 
Carjienter,  do.  1890-1911  (PTS). 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

MOKSA  (Skr.,  also  mukti)  and  VIMUTTI 
(Pali,  also  (vi)mo(k)klia). — These  terms,  other  pre- 
fixes l)eing  sometimes  substituted,  are  all  deriva- 
tives from  much,  'to  let  go,'  'discharge,'  '  release,' 
and,  with  varying  import,  are  identical  in  primary 
meaning  with  our  'deliverance,'  'emancipation,' 
'  freedom,' '  liberty,'  '  release.'  Whichever  equiva- 
lent be  selected,  the  inquirer  may  .start  with  two 
general  way -marks.  In  the  first  place,  the  concept 
in  question  has  a  negative  side,  viz.  a  having  got 
loose  from,  or  rid  of,  and  a  positive  side,  viz.  the 
ccensesthesis,  or  general  sense  of  expanded  outlook, 
calm,  security,  attainment,  power  to  be  and  do, 
without  which  the  '  getting  freed  from '  were  in 
some  cases  too  costly  a  gain.  If  these  two  aspects 
be  held  together  in  the  mind,  then  the  common 
terms  for  them,  stated  above,  may — and  this  is  the 
second  way-mark — be  considered  as,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  idea,  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the 
religious  faiths  of  India,  and  as  coming  nearer 
to  the  Christian  '  salvation '  than  any  other.  It 
should,  however,  be  added  that  the  concept  grew 
within  those  faiths,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means 
always  and  everj'where  given  this  paramount  em- 
phasis and  importance.  Awareness  of  emancipa- 
tion as  such,  or  of  its  absence  and  desirability,  is 
not  patent  in  the  earliest  recorded  expressions  of 
the  Indian  mind.  The  vital  importance  of  soli- 
darity, either  with  tribal  custom  and  convention 
or  with  the  decrees  and  the  very  life  of  his  gods, 
is  far  more  pressing  on  the  man  of  primitive  cul- 
ture than  is  any  revolt  or  self-exclusion  from,  or 
independence  of,  any  order  or  destiny,  socially  or 
divinely  imposed  on  all.  Moreover,  the  particular 
deliverances  or  riddances  that  came  in  time  to  be 
generalized  under  a  common  notion  varied  in  kind. 

Before  making  good  these  general  considerations 
bj'  analysis,  it  may  be  well  to  guard  the  reader  of 
translations  from  Indian  literature  against  gaining 
an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  frequency  of  allusions  to 
'freedom,'  etc.  Perhaps  no  language  is  as  rich  in 
privative  or  negative  inflexions  as  is  that  of  the 
Indi.in  classics,  whether  it  be  Vedic,  Prakrit, 
Pali,  or  Sanskrit.  We  have  ourselves  a  few  terms 
where  the  negative  form  exceeds,  in  inspiring 
emphasis,  the  jiositive  form — e.g.,  independence, 
infinite,  immorl.ality,  etc.  Such  terms  are  very 
numerous  in  Indian  literature,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens, notably  in  translations  by  Max  Miiller  and 
Fausboll,  that,  to  give  the  force  or  elegance  of  the 
originals,  words  with  a  negative  prefix — «,  ni,  I'i 
— are  rendered  by  '  free  from,'  and  even  '  freedom 
from.' 

Thus  we  find  such  renderings  aa  'free  from  evil,'  a-pdpa; 
'  free  from  fear,'  a-bhaya  ;  '  free  from  grief,'  vi.ioka  ;  '  free  from 
desire,'  niekdma;  'free  from  the  body,'  d.iartra;  'free  from 
decay,  death,'  vi-jara,  vi.mTlya,  a-nifta  ;  and  many  others, 
notablv,  '  being  freed  from  good  and  freed  from  evil,'  vi-gukfia, 
ri.dufKrta,  i.e.  'sundered  from  (vi)  the  well-done  and  the  ill- 
done,'  in  other  words,  rid  of  the  effects  of  his  actions  or  kanna 
(Kau^Uaki  f'panifad,  i.  4). 

Many  other  '  liberties '  taken  by  the  lavish  use  of  '  free  from  ' 

f:o  to  swell  this  misconception.  Tlie  phrase  jiiPt  quoted  occurs 
n  an  arriiiic  account  of  sath^dra,  or  tranNmigralion.  Now,  it 
is  true  that  the  inukti,  or  mok^a,  concept  centres  in  the  release 
of  the  soul  or  self,  not  only  from  this  body,  but  also  from  all 


future  bodies.  But  the  only  term  expressive  of  release  here  is 
in  the  translation.  '  All  who  depart  from  this  world  go  to  the 
moon  ...  if  a  man  make  reply  [on  arriving]  to  the  moon,  it 
passeihim  on*  (aliitfjatf),  i.e.  he  does  not  return  to  be  reborn 
on  earth.  Tliis  is  translated,  in  5Bii\ 'sets  hiin  free.'  rurlhcr 
on,  in  ii.  7,  in  an  ancient  sun-hymn  oocurs  the  unique  appella- 
tion varrja,  '  twister '  or  '  turner ' ;  '  Tliou  art  the  twister  !  twist 
thou  the  sinning  of  me '  (rurffit  'ai  pdpmanath  nw  vfiidhi).  This 
is  translated  (ib.)  :  '  Tlion  art  the  deliverer,  deliver  me  from  sin.' 
In  the  Taittiriya  Upani^ad,  ii.  9  ;  *  he  frees  himself  '  is,  liter- 
ally, 8pjT}ute,  'ho  saves  himself.'  In  the  Erhaddraiiyaka 
Upanijidd,  IV.  iv.  23,  Reguaud  renders  up<tratiui  (M.  Mullen 
'satisfied,' Deussen  :  * entsagend ')  by  ' libre  de  toutdf^sir."  In 
the  Chhdnduftya  Upanrjiad,  viii.  i.  fi,  the  words  rendered 
'freedom  in  all  the  worlds 'are,  literally  rendered,  'faring  as 
they  list'  (kdmachdra);  and  in  MaitrdyaxM  Upani^ad,  t.  2, 
'  had  obtained  freedom  from  all  desires'  (M.  Muller)  is,  in  the 
original,  '  bad  turned  to  renunciation '  (Deussen). 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  translators  were  en- 
couraged in  this  habit  by  consulting  the  medi.xval 
commentaries  of  Saukara,  in  whose  philosophy 
mok^a  was  a  well-evolved  concept,  and  who  uses  it 
liberally  in  his  naraphrases. 

For  instance,  in  Ka(ha  Upani^ad,  ii.  vi.  18 — '  Nachikela 
became  free  from  passion  (ei-raja)  and  obtained  Brahman' — 
the  last  clause  is  explained  as  '  became  freed  '  (untkto  'bhavad). 

In  being  thus  advised  to  discount  much  factitious 
emphasis  laid  in  these  ancient  works  on  a  notion 
that  was  evolving  in  them,  the  reader  may  contend 
that  most  at  least  of  the  translations  criticized 
render  only  what  is  really  implicit  in  the  various 
riddances  referred  to,  namely,  a  libertj'  emerging 
through  the  abandonment  of  this  or  that.  It  is 
true  that  the  Indian  mind  did  indeed  work  its  way 
to  a  positive  concept  of  moksa  or  viinutti  chiefly 
through  an  austere  elimin.ition  viewed  as  the 
getting  relieved  of  discarded  burdens.  Even  a 
Buddhist  commentator  of  probably  the  5th  cent. 
A.D.  chose  to  define  viniokhn  as  so-called  '  becauseof 
the  being  set  free  (vimuchchnnato)  from  opposing 
t\\m^9.'  {Puggala-Pahilatti  Com.).  But  the  state 
of  emancipation,  as  a  conscious  assurance,  belongs 
none  the  less  to  that  more  evolved  and  positive 
side  of  its  psychology  which,  in  the  West,  is 
usually  associated  with  political  autonomy  and 
.social  or  personal  self-congratulation.  The  freedom 
in  which  the  Indian  gloried  was  spiritual  : 
'  O  free  indeed  !  O  gloriously  free  am  I 
In  freedom  from  three  crooked  things  .  ,  . 
Ay,  bul  I'm  free  from  rebirth  and  from  death. 
And  all  that  dragged  me  back  is  hurled  away ' 

(Psalms  of  the  Sisters,  11). 

'  Henceforth  in  the  real  (or  true)  Brahman  he  becomes  per- 
fected and  another.  His  fruit  is  the  vntying  of  bonds',  with- 
out desires  he  attains  to  bliss  imperishable,  immeasurable,  and 
therein  abides"  (Staitrdyana  Upatiifod,  vi.  30). 

And  Katha-vatlku,  ix.  1,  is  intended  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that ,  w  hereas  one  enters  on  '  the  Path ' 
to  salvation,  full  of  a  sense  of  dangers  to  be  got 
rid  of,  the  gradual  putting  oil' of  '  fetters'  converts 
this  consciousness  into  expectation  of  the  bliss  of 
perfected  deliverance,  i.e.  of  Nibbana. 

For  w'mwfft  is  'comparable  to'  Nibbana,  and  'the  holy  life  is 
planted  on,  and  leads  to  and  culminates  in  Nibbana '  (.VoyAimfl, 
1.  301  ■,  Sadiyutta,  v.  218). 

There  is  but  the  faintest  anticipation  of  this  in 
the  Vedas.  The  only  '  setting  free  '  in  those  pages 
is  the  resting-place  (vinior.li<tna)  where  horses  are 
eased  for  a  while  from  harness.  Gods  are  called 
upon  to  deliver  from  sin — but  it  is  such  '  as  clings 
to  our  bodies'  (Rigveda,  VI.  Ixxiv.  3  ;  cf.  I.  xxiv.  9, 
VIII.  xviii.  12,  «iHHcAn<am)— and  to  let  the  enemy 
catch  snares  and  be  slain  (vil.  lix.  8).  But  such  a 
prayer  as  '  May  I  be  detached  from  death  like  a 
gourd  from  its  stem,  but  not  from  the  immortal 
[amrtny  {ib.  12)  is  the  precursor  of  the  later 
thought.  Beyond  such  expressions  the  vocabulary 
of  freedom  was,  it  would  ai)pear,  unborn.'  The 
Brahmanas  give,  in  the  elahorate  ritual  of  the 
altar-building,  a  rite  to  be  chanted  while  layin" 
the  'bricks  of  saving'  {.<tj>it(i/i},  that   is,  from  evil 

1  ifutfi  is  said  in  O.  Bohtlingk  and  B.  Roth  (.Vaii.itnV.  IKorf^r- 
buch,  Petrograd,  1855-75,  v.  801)  to  occur  once  in  the  Sata- 
patha  JJrdhmaxia,  hut  it  is  a  faulty  relcrem-v,  and  the  present 
writer  cannot  trace  it. 
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and  from  death  (Satnpatha  Brdhmana,  vill.  iv.  2), 
but  elsewhere  (XI.  iii.  3)  it  is  said  that  none  but  a 
bmhmiicharin  or  reliqlcux  is  exempted  by  Bralimau 
from  death,  and  only  on  the  condition  that  he 
daily  tends  the  sacred  fire.  Not  here  any  more 
than  in  the  Vedas  does  the  grasp  and  realization  of 
an  emancipated  consciousness  appear.  It  is  still 
apparently  only  inchoate  in  the  Upanisads  ranked 
astheoldest.  Of  these  the  Jiena  C//;nH!«a£/ is  silent 
on  the  matter.  In  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka,  an 
ancient  mystic  nature-monologue,  there  are  hymns 
prescribed  for  rites  proficiency  in  which  brings  the 
compassing  of  'all  desires.'  These  desires  are 
enunciated — long  life,  luck,  -wealtli,  fame,  etc. — 
but  '  liberty '  is  not  among  them.  Progress  in 
spirituality  is  revealed  in  the  Taittirlya  and  Chhd- 
ndogya  Upanisads,  but  the  emancipation-spirit  is 
still  immature.  The  former  shows  the  growth  of 
it  at  the  end  of  the  second  part : 

*  He  who  knows  the  bliss  of  that  Brahman  whence  speech, 
whence  mind  tani  back,  not  finding  it,  .  .  .  tortures  not  him- 
self with  :  "  What  good  have  I  left  undone?  What  evil  have  I 
done  ?  "    lie,  knowing  tliis,  saves  himself.' 

The  latter  (Chhandogya,  VI.  xiv.  2)  shows  a 
parallel  growth  in  the  parable  of  the  man  brought 
blindfold  from  his  Gandhara  home  into  the  desert, 
and  thence,  with  sight  restored,  directed  how  to 
get  home  again ;  even  so  does  one  who  has  gained 
true  knowledge  through  his  teacher  know  that 

'  I  sball.only  so  long  belong  to  this  [system  of  rebirth]  till  I  am 
emancipated  (vimok^i/e)  ;  then  I  shall  go  home '  (so  Deussen). 
And  in   the   closing  section  occurs  the  favourite 
simile  for  deliverance : 

*  Freeing  myself  from  the  body,  as  the  moon  frees  himself 
from  Rahu's  jaws,  I  go  into  the  world  of  Brahman.' 

The  same  simile  is  hinted    at    in  the  Katha 

Upanisad : 

*  He  who  has  perceived  the  soundless,  the  intangible  .  .  .  the 
eternal  .  .  .  the  unchangeable,  is  freed  from  the  jaws  of 
death '  (i.  iii.  16). 

But  in  the  following  passage  {ib.  11.  v.  1)  we  see 
how  the  idea  is  finding  expanded  expression  : 

'There  is  a  town  with  eleven  gates  of  the  Unborn,  of  thought 
influctuate.  Whoso  approaches  (Deussen:  'honours')  it,  he 
grieves  no  more  and,  emancipated,  is  set  free  {vimukta^  cha 
vimiichyate).    Verily  this  is  that.* 

From  what  'set  free'  is  not  unambiguous  (M. 
Miiller  :  bonds  of  ignorance ;  Deussen  :  the  body), 
but '  liberty '  is  becoming  realized  as  an  ideal. 

Turning  now  to  the  long  Bj'hadaranyaha 
Upanisad,  we  come  at  length  to  an  emphatic 
designation  of  certain  attainments  as  constituting 
'  liberty '  (III.  i.  3tt'.).  The  priest  asks  the  Veda- 
teacher  how  he  who  institutes  a  sacrifice  may  be 
fi'eed  from  the  influence  and  thraldom  of  death,  of 
day  and  night,  and  of  the  waxing  and  waning 
moon,  and  how  the  bright  worlds  shall  be  reached 
up  a  stairless  sky.  I5y  this  or  that  celebrant 
priest  are  given  the  several  replies,  and  to  each 
reply  is  added  :  '  That  is  liberty,  that  is  utter 
liberty  (sa  mvktih  so,  atiniuktih).'  These  are  then 
termed  the  atimoksa-s. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  these  four  '  libera- 
tions '  are  alone  so  emphasized,  aspiration  does  not 
(in  the  adjacent  section)  stop  at  heaven.     Urged 
by  another  interlocutor,   a   Ksatriya,   again   and 
again,  with  profl'ered  largess,  to  '  speak  of  that 
higher    thing    which    avails    for    emancipation,' 
Yajnavalkya,  the  Veda-teacher,  finally  discourses 
of  the  soul  and  of  beholding  the  soul  as  God. 
'  Scarce  visible  and  old  there  lies  a  path 
That  reaches  into  me,  was  found  by  me. 
Thereon  the  wise  whose  is  the  Lrahnia-lore 
Fare  onward  to  the  world  of  light,  and  thence 
O'erpassijig  that  are  utterly  released  ' 
{tttkramya  scarijai/i  lokuui  ito  vimuktdh), 
'  As  the  slough  of  a  snake  lies  on  an  anthill  dead  anil  cast 
away,  there  lies  this  body,  but  thatdisembodied,  that  iuuuortiil, 
that  life,  is  Brahman  only,  only  light '  (iv.  i\'.  8,  7). 

This  with  its  context  is  not  designated  as  ati- 
iiioksa,  or  as  inukfi.  "When  we  find  again  the 
snake-skin  simile,  in  the  Prahux  Upanisad,  v.  5, 


where  the  emancipation  described  is  that  of 
spiritual  ecstasy  rather  than  of  a  disembodied 
spiritual  unity,  or  full  realization  of  the  sr.nie,  the 
freedness,  on  the  one  hand,  is  made  more  explicit, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  liberation  is  described  as 
'from  evil.'  But,  whether  emancipation  be  from 
the  power  of  the  body  during  life  or  from  the  body 
itseu  and  from  all  subsequent  bodies  at  final  death, 
the  main  positive  consciousness,  realized  in  this 
early  stage  of  Vedantist  mokm,  is,  intellectually, 
discernment  of  the  identity  between  the  Absolute, 
Brahman  or  Atman,  and  the  soul  located  in  man, 
and,  emotionallj',  the  sense  of  security  and  assur- 
ance resulting  therefrom.  For  the  individual 
becomes  invested  with  the  powers,  negatively 
expressed,  of  the  Absolute  Being :  undecaying, 
imperishable,  unattached,  unbound,  unlimited, 
unsufl'ering,  etc.  (Brhaddranyaka  Upanisad,  IV. 
u.  4). 

'  If  a  man  clearly  beholds  this  self  as  lord  of  all  that  is  and 
will  be,  .  .  .  who  has  entered  into  this  patched-together  hiding- 
place,  he  is  creator,  maker  of  all,  his  is  the  world,  he  is  the 
world  .  .  .  then  is  he  no  more  afraid '  (ib.  iv.  iv.  13,  15). 

Proceeding  to  the  less  ancient  Upanisads,  such 
as  may  have  been  influenced   by   Buddhist  and 
other  developments,  we  find  in  the  '  Upanisad  of 
the  Shavelings'   (Hihindaka)  the  compound  pari- 
muchyanti  (III.  ii.  6),  '  completely  freed  ' : 
'  They  who  have  grasped  the  sense  of  Veda-lore, 
All  anchorites,  their  inmost  being  purged 
In  earnest  resignation,  at  the  final  death 
In  Brahma-heaveu  become  immortal,  wholly  freed.' 

But  in  the  ^vcfdivatara  Upanisad,  and  the 
allied  but  perhaps  still  laXer  Mailruy ana  Upanisad, 
the  reader  finds  himself  among  new  ideas  jostling 
against  the  older  ones.  These  are  yet  present — 
soul  and  Brahman,  release  from  life  and  death,  and 
knowledge  as  giving  release — but  the  current  has 
widened,  if  not  deepened.  The  theism  of  Yoga, 
the  theory  of  separate  souls  and  their  self-emancipa- 
tion from  conditioned,  mutable  concomitants  of 
the  Saiikhya  system,  the  critical,  scientific  attitude 
of  Buddhism,  and  the  tragic  earnestness  of  the  two 
former  and  of  Jainism — all  these  have  caused  a 
revolution  in  outlook  that  strikes  a  new  note  at 
the  very  first  \vords : 

'  Om  !  The  Brahman  teachers  say  :  What  is  the  primal  cause, 
what  Brahman?  Whence  are  we?*  {Svetd^atara  Upanisad, 
i.  1). 

Through  it  all  the  mofon-idea  appears  as  the 
work  of  a  creator  : 

'The  Deva'  or  Kvara  ('Lord'),  'himself  self-caused,  is  the 
condition  (the  cause)  of  the  maintenance  and  the  movement 
isthiti,  sai'iisdra),  the  bondage  and  the  liberation  (bandha, 
mok(a)  of  the  world  '  (ib.  vi.  16).  To  know  him,  to  '  see,  making 
his  own  being  a  lamp,  the  being  of  the  Lord,'  is  to  have  'all 
fetters  fall  away,  all  sufferings  destroyed,  and  the  ceasing  of 
birth  and  death  come  lo  pass'  (ib.  i.  11,  ii.  16).  '  I,  seeking  for 
freedom,  take  in  him  my  refuge,  supreme  Causewaj-  to  tnat- 
which-is-not-dead  (ainrtasya  paraih  ectuih),  Fire  that  bumeth 
where  no  fuel  is  '  (ib.  vi.  18  f.). 

'  As  soon  a  man  might  WTap  the  atmosphere 
About  himself  like  any  cloak,  as  reach 
The  end  of  suffering,  not  knowing  God  *  (ib.  vi  20). 

Yet  both  here  and  in  the  Maiti-ayana  Upanisad 
the  Atmanistic  monism  is  none  the  less  maintained, 
and  all  personal  deities  are  recognized  as  names  of 
the  self  (rv.  v.  f.,  vi.  v.  8). 

Much,  it  is  true,  is  made  of  a  disparate  '  element-soul  *  or  self, 
bound  by  the  fetters  of  the  fruits  of  good  and  evil,  crippled, 
and  as  one  in  prison,  till  '  by  knowledge,  by  tapas  (austerities), 
by  meditation  he  is  freed  from  those  things  by  which  he  was 
filled  and  overcome,  and  obtains  union  with  the  Stman'  (rv. 
ii.  4). 

Yet  this  concept  no  longer  satisfies  : 
'  Having  seen  his  own  self  as  the  Self  (or  soul),  he  becomes 
selfless  (nirdtmaii);  and,  in  virtue  of  selflessness  he  is  to  be 
conceived  as  immeasurable,  unconditioned.  This  is  the  highest 
m>8terj',  betokening  eujancipation  .  .  .  through  selflessness  he 
has  no"  part  in  pleasure  or  pain,  but  attains  absoluteness 
(keodlatvnY  (\l.  xx.  f.)— 

a  wondrous  blend  of  Buddhist  and  Saiikhya  con- 
cepts. 

Yet  another  new  term  re^  eals  a  fresh  and  not- 
able development  of  the  wioAw-consciousness,  that 
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of    '  autonomous,'   or   imlependeiit— SOT<f(H(/-rt   (V. 
xxviii.  3S) : 
*  Indcpcnilont.  standiiiR  on  his  own  greatness,  he  contcni- 

KUtes  t  he  cycle  of  rebirth  ns  it  were  a  rolling  chariot-wheel '  (that 
u  ceased  "to  convev  him).  Cf.  the  '  autonomy  '  prescribed  in 
«od  vital  (or  Buddhism  (Dlyha  Aiirtj/O,  ii.  100,  and  elsewhere). 
Tlie  psycliolo^'y  al.so  of  tlie  process  of  self-libera- 
tion has  attained  an  interesting  development 
(Maitrnyana  Upanisnd,  VI.  xxxiv.).  Manas  (i.e.  the 
mental  mechanism  of  sense-cognition,  a  narrower 
concept  than  'mind')  is,  like  I.ivara  himself, 
called  '  the  cau-se  of  bondage  and  of  liberty.'  And 
to  bring  it  to  its  right  anchorage,  to  bring  it,  in 
fact,  '  to  an  end  in  the  heart'  (the  seat  of  the  soul) 
— '  that  is  knowledge,  that  is  vioksa  .  .  .  thai 
man  is  wholly  freed  (parimuchuatc).'  Nor  does 
this  austere  disciidine,  nor  does  the  evolving  power 
of  introspection  dull  the  rapture  associated  in  the 
earlier  books  with  this  setting  free.  With  a  poet's 
licence,  or  through  theistic  influence,  the  poet 
pictures  the  Absolute  soul  (Brahman)  as  reciprocally 
*  longing  for  a  true  (or  real)  man '  (16.  vi.  xxx.). 

That  the  yet  later  Upanisads  could  use  moksa 
as  practically  synonymous  with  religion  appears 
in  the  Jfukti  Upanlsad,  wliicli  recommends  him 
■who  seeks  for  moksa  to  study  the  Mandnkya 
Upanisnd,  and,  if  that  suffice  not,  certain  others, 
and  80  on  till  all  are  included.  The  one  named 
consists  in  a  concise  ellort  to  define  the  essence 
(sara)  of  the  soul  or  Brahman.  More  pertinent  is 
the  definition  of  moksa  in  another  of  the  aforesaid 
Upanisads,  the  Sarva-sdra,  as  the  destruction  of 
the  illusion  that  the  material  body,  or  anyother 
factor  of  the  phenomemvl  self,  is  the  Atman 
('soul'),  who  is  God.  The  illusion  is  the  bond, 
ignorance  its  cause.  (This  illusion  is  the  first  of 
the  'Ten  Fetters '  of  Buddhism.) 

Moksa  as  the  supreme  aspiration  runs  through 
that  best  known  portion  of  the  Mahabharata  epic 
called  the  Bhaqavad-Gltd.  The  allusions  occur 
almost  entirely  in  the  parts  judged  by  K.  Garbe  to 
be  older  (see  Bhagavad-GitS).  We  find  moksa 
applied  to  liberation  from  evil  (iv.  16),  from  the 
body  (v.  23),  from  lusts  and  anger  (v.  26),  from 
decay  and  death  (vii.  29),  from  works  (ix.  28), 
from  the  illusion  of  oppo.sites  (xv.  5).  But,  how 
ever  the  bondage  be  conceived,  release  is  effected, 
here  also,  by  a  spiritual  uiuon  with  Brahman, 
conceived  as,  or  as  behind,  ISvara,  lover  of  the 
human  soul,  who  invites  his  utter  .self-surrender, 
and  bestows  on  him,  in  virtue  of  that  surrender, 
release  from  this  or  that  form  of  limitation  (cf.  ix. 
26  f.,  xii.,  xiii.  9f. ).  Another  section  of  the  epic 
is  called  'the  jnoi-.ya-dootrine' ;  yet  it  is  in  the 
AnugVa  section  that  the  complete  picture  of  the 
emancipated  individual  occvlx^  (Adhyaya,  19).  In 
this  we  see  him  contemplating  Atman,  attaining 
Brahman,  sunken  in  this  one  goal,  oblivious  as  to 
the  past,  freed  from  results,  heedless  of  'this'  or 
'that.'  Yet  he  is  a  friend  to  all,  suflering  all, 
master  of  sense  and  self,  fearless,  wrathless,  meek, 
upright,  treating  all  creatures  as  if  they  were  he, 
indifferent  to  opposites,  lost  to  social  and  domestic 
ties,  wanting  naught,  cleaving  to  naught,  detached. 
'  He  is  in  every  sense  free.'  All  classes,  the  trader 
and  the  labourer,  too,  may  enter  on  this  upward 
way,  and  even  women,  but  much  more  the  Brahman 
and  the  Ksatriya  wlio  study,  joy  in  their  duty,  and 
hold  the  Brahma  world  asliighest;  for  the  fruit  of 
achievement  is  liljertj-,  and  the  utter  abatement  of 
ill.     Beyond  that  lies  no  greater  bliss. 

This  notable  climax  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
Buddhist  thought.  It  is  more  than  probable  that, 
before  the  epic  attained  it«  final  form,  the  influence 
of  ISuddhist  culture  had  mailc  itself  deeply  felt, 
and  that  to  it  is  largely  ilue  the  breaking  down  of 
clas.M  and  sex  ilisability  to  attain  the  highest,  the 
lium.aneness  of  the  lonely  .saint,  and  the  crucial 
emphasis  on  the  ending  of  suU'ering.   Dukk/ia  ('  ill ') 


is  not,  of  coui.sc,  absent  from  the  earlier  Vedantic 
literature,  but  it  attains  emphasis  only  in  that 
which  must  have  felt  the  impress  of  Buddhism,  to 
say  nothing  of  Jainist  and  Saiikhyan  influence. 
Now,  in  the  doctrine  of  Arahantshin,  or  the  release 
from  continued  deaths  and  rebirths  by  the  perfected 
character,  rimut/i  is  not  only  dominant  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  mtikti  [moksa]  in  VeilAnta,  but  the 
treatment  of  it  is  more  consistent  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  simpler.  In  it  vimiitti,  vimutta,  'free- 
dom,' '  freed,  express  the  actual  and  consciously 
realized  achievements  ;  vimok[k)lia  nearly  always 
refers  to  certain  jirescribed  courses  of  rapt  men- 
tality, wheieby  such  a  state  might  be  sooner 
acquired,  or,  if  acquired  independently,  quickened 
— a  sort  of  morning  sacrament  (Dhilia  Nihlya,  ii. 
112 ;  Puggala-PiinMitti  Com.  [JPTli,  1914,  p.  177]) : 
*  He  who  before  be  breaks  his  fast  can  touch 
Mental  emancipation's  eii,'ht  degrees, 
In  gradb  ascending  and  bu  back  again  ' 

(i'soims  ojlhe  Brethren,  1172). 

Hence  the  terms  '  freed  by  understanding,' 
'freed-both-ways,'  meaning  emancipated  by  the 
w  ork  of  understanding  only,  or  emancipated  both 
thus  and  by  the  eight  vimokhas  or  similar  exerci.se 
in  samadlii  (cf.  Majjhima  Nikdya,  i.  477). 

Moreover,  vimutti,  as  expressing  final  achieve- 
ment, with  the  rapturous  assurance  of  it,  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  Buddhist  Dhamma  from  the  first. 
In  that  which  is  recorded  as  his  second  sermon— 
the  Anatta-h'kkhaiia  Stitia  (Vinaya  Texts,  i.  101  ; 
cf.  107) — Gotama  Buddha  stated  how  emancipation 
grew  out  of  the  rejection  of  the  cosmic  soul  as 
immanent  in  and  identical  with  the  sense  of 
individual  personality  ('self '  being  only  an  abstract 
idea  inseparable  from  bodily  and  mental  factors). 
Perception  of  the  absence  of  Atman-qualities 
(permanence,  omniscience,  bliss)  in  these  denuded 
them  of  factitious  attraction.  Craving  to  renew 
t  hem  in  future  lives  fell  away.  The  f reeil  individual 
knew  that  he  was  free,  and  thenceforth  needed  only 
to  await  the  final  hour  in  quieted  but  blissful  well- 
being  and  righteous  living.  Again,  in  sending 
forth  his  first  missionaries,  the  Buddha  nanied  as 
his  and  their  supremely  adequate  qualification  : 

'  I  am  freed  from  all  snares  human  and  divine  ;  ye  are  freed 
from  all  snares  human  and  divine  ...  Go  ye  now  ...  (or  the 
welfare  of  the  many  .  .  .'  (Vinaj/a  Texts,  i.  112f.). 

The  subjective  awareness  of  the  freed  state,  held 
to  be  also  valid  objectively,  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  'realizing,'  'touching,' 
'tasting'  {D'lgka  Nikaya,  iii.  2.30;  Majjhima 
Niknya,  i.  477  ;  Ahguttara  Nikdya,  ii.  244,  i.  36, 
iv.  203,  etc. ). 

'Wherefore  thus  must  ye  study:  "more  and  ever  more 
stri\ing  our  very  best  shall  we  realize  supreme  emancip-ition  " ' 
(Ariguttara  Xikuija,  iii.  218). 

'  Having  liheratcJ  his  mind  with  respect  to  things  that  should 
be  let  go  he  touches  perfect  liberty  '  (10.  ii.  196  ;  cf.  2+4). 

'The  eight  deliverances  (citnohhd)  are  to  be  realized  by 
personal  contact '  (Digha  Nikaya,  iii.  230). 

'  Few  are  they  who  obtain  the  taste  o(  liberty  '  (Afiguttara 
Nikdya,  i.  36). 

'  As  the  ocean  has  but  one  taste,  that  of  salt,  so  has  Nibbana 
but  one  teste,  that  of  emancipation '  (ib.  iv.  203 ;  Vinaya  TexU, 
iii.  304). 

Awareness  of  full  attainment  was  realized  as  a 
timeless  moment  of  ecstatic  consciousness  {Kathd- 
vatthu,  iii.   4),  but  the  reverberations  formed  an 

abiding  joy  : 

'Gladness  springs  up  within  him,  and  rapture  thereto:  the 
thoughts  of  his  enraptured  consciousness  become  tranquillized  ; 
thus  tranquillized  he  knows  bliss ;  and  in  that  bliss  his  con- 
sciousness is  stayed  •  (Vigha  Nikdya,  iii.  241,  '  The  five  occasions 
of  emancipation ' ;  cf.  i.  73). 

Imagination  plays  about  the  terra  : 
•  He  with  fair  flowers  of  Liberty  enivreathed. 
Sane  and  immune,  shall  reach  the  nertcct  peace' 

(I'siilins  of  Ihr  Brethren,  100). 

'Above  the  rolling  chariot  of  this  earthly  life  spreads  the 
silken  canopv  of  emanci).ation'  (.Sni;il"'"«  Nikaya,  Iv.  sns). 

Anil  in  the  later  (Jiie.-</iu»s  0/  King  Milinda  : 

'  As  the  ocean  is  all  in  lilnssoni  with  the  innumerable  .  .  . 
ripple  of  ite  waves,  to  is  Kibbanaall  in  blossoui,  as  it  were,  with 
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the  innuuieiable,  diverse,  clelicat«  flowers  of  purity,  linowledge, 
emaucipatioti '  (iv.  viii.  69). 

Araliaiitship,  again  (ib.  v.  17),  is  called 
'  the  Exalted  One's   jewel   of  emancipation  (vimutti-raiana), 
chief  diadem  of  all.' 

The  three  terms  here  brought  together— Nibbana, 
Araliantship,   emanoipatiou — are  largely,   tliougli 
not  wholly,  coincident  in  range,  presenting  difler- 
ent  aspects  of  the  ideal,    Nrbbana :    tlie  having 
eliminated  '  the  tires '  of  evil  and  of  craving  for 
contintied  life  human  or  divine ;   the  contempla- 
tion  of   an   Atman-less   Absolute  ;   Arahantship : 
supreme  positive   attainment    in   life    on    earth ; 
Viniutti :  the  subjective  aspect  of  both,  the  nega- 
tive force  in  it  never  far  oft' : 
'  Let  go  (iimn,-ha)  that  which  has  been,  let  go  what  will  be, 
Let  go  what  thou  art  midst  of,  thou  that  dost 
Transcend  Becoming  I    On  every  side  freed-minded 
Thou'lt  not  again  come  toward  birth  and  dying ' 

(Dkammapada,  348). 

But  the  self-knowledge  that  he  is  free  is  a  clause 
in  the  formula  confessing  Arahantship  : 

'Emancipated  by  right  (or  perfect)  gnosis  {sammadaHna- 
vimutta)' ;  'in  liim  thus  set  free  there  arises  the  knowledge 
"freed"  !'  .  .  .  (Nikayas,  passim  ;  Dialogites,  i.  9:i). 

And  the  unity  connecting  the  negative  and 
positive  aspects  may  be  discerned  in  the  Sittta 
Nipata  verses : 

*In  whom  no  sense-desires  do  dwell. 
For  whom  no  craving  doth  exist, 
Who  hath  crossed  o'er  [the  sea  of]  doubt : — 
What  sort  of  freedom  [waits]  for  him? 
No  other  freedom  [waits]  for  him'  (1089  f.). 

In  the  Nikayas  vimutti  and  Nibbana  are  de- 
clared to  be  'comparable'  one  with  another  (in 
the  same  thought-category,  71fay7H«ut,  i.  304). 
But  in  the  Dhamma-sahqani  vimutti  is  distin- 
guished into  higher  mental  freedom  and  Nibbana 
(p.  234  ;  cf.  Dlgha  Nikaya,_  i.  174). 

As  the  subject  of  a  distinct  group  {khandha)  of 
religious  experience,  vimutti  is  ranked  in  the 
Siittas  fourth  witli  the  groups  '  ethics '  (sUa),  con- 
centrative  studies  {samddhi),  and  insight  (paHna, 
Majjhimn,  i.  214  ;  Aiicfntiara  Nika'ja,  i.  125,  pas- 
sim), while  for  the  Arahant  a  fifth  was  reckoned  : 
knowledge  and  Intuition  of  vimtitti  [vimiitti-ndnrt- 
darsana,  ib.  i.  16-2,  etc.).  Closely  a.ssociated  with 
the  fourfold  path  to  Arahantship,  and  called,  later, 
modes  of  progress,  avenues,  or  channels  to  vimutti, 
are  the  studies  in  '  Emptiness,'  '  the  Signless,'  '  the 
Not-hankered-after '  {Dlgha  Nikaya,  iii.  219  ;  Sam- 
yttttu,  iv.  295-297;  Dhamma-saiigani,  344  f.,  and 
Compendium,  of  Philosophy,  London,  1910,  p.  216). 

A  very  frequent  allusion  to  emancipation  in  tlni 
Nikayas  is  that  of  chetovimutti  panndvimutti, 
corresponding  fairly  well  to  emancipation  of  heart 
and  head.  The  systematic  expansion  of  ethical 
emotion  was  not  peculiar  to  Buddhism  (see  Love 
[Buddhist]).  But  the  founder  of  Buddhism  is  re- 
presented (Samyutta,  v.  118)  as  claiming  that  lie 
alone  inculcated  in  such  exercises  emancipation  of 
tlio  heart. 

In  this  way,  in  suffusing  the  idea  of  more  and  more  beings 
with  (1)  love—'  let  all  beings  be  void  of  enmity  and  malevolence.' 
(2)pity— 'let  all  beset  free  from  suffering,' (3)  sympathy— '  let 
all  be  tiappy  and  fortunate,'  (4)  equanimity—'  all  are  the  owners, 
the  heirs  of  their  deeds,'  these  mental  exercises,  if  fully  practised, 
result  in  a  thorough  self-mastery  through  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  the  respectively  opposed  moods  of  (1)  enmity, 
(2)  harmfulness,  (3)  antipathy.  (4)  passion  (Ledi  Sadaw,  Maha- 
thera,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer). 

Taken  alone,  apart  from  that  supreme  enfranch- 
isement from  all  tlie  conditions  for  rebirth,  they 
constituted  the  best  way  to  Brahma-lieavens. 

'  Sariputta :  This,  I  told  Dhanan jani,  is  the  way  to  share 
existence  with  the  Brahma  gods. 

The  Buddha:  V,'h\-  did  you  establish  Dhananjani  m  that 
inferior  Brahma-world,  when  there  v\as  more  to  be  done? 

Sariputta  :  I  judged,  lord,  that  these  Brahmans  preferred 
that  heaven  '  (Majjhima,  ii.  195). 

'  All  other  bases  of  meritorious  acts  which  are  stuff  for  rebirth 
<,r>padhiha)  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
heart  by  love.  That  takes  all  those  up  into  itself,  as  the  moon 
outshines  the  stars,  the  sun  the  niivll,  the  moniiiig  star  Ihe 
night,  shining  in  radiance  and  in  splendour  '  ilti-viittaka,  19-'il). 


But  to  be  emancipated  by  intuition  or  insight  is 
to  have  broken  all  the  ten  'fetters'  by  the  four 
successive  stages  of  tlie  Ariyan  Path— Stream- 
winning,  Once- Returning,  Never-Ketuniing,  Ara- 
hantship—and  to  have  reached  the  going-out  of  all 
fevered  desires  as  to  lives  on  earth  or  in  the 
heavens  (Digha  Nil.fiya,  iii.  108). 

'For  not  by  the  slothful  nor  the  fool,  the  undiscerning,  is 
that  Nibbana'  to  be  reached  which  is  the  untying  of  all  knots ' 
Uti-mMaka,  102). 

The  mountain  ranges  of  vimutti  were  the  haunts 
of  those  who,  '  ^^•itll  the  world  well  lost,'_  had 
developed  the  symptoms  of  life's  culminating  inits 
final  end.  Hence  it  is  in  the  two  works  containing 
tlie  legacies  of  such  matured  creatures — the  Sutta- 
Nipata  and  the  anthologies  of  Theras  and  Therls— 
that  the  theme  of  emancipation  is  maintained  moat 
steadily : 

'Come  now,  let  us  see  Gotama,  who  liou-like 
Doth  roam  alone  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  let  us  ask  of  him 
How  can  we  be  set  free  from  snare  of  death  t 
Declare  to  us  who  ask  as  to  the  way 
How  may  a  man  from  sorrow  be  set  free  ' 

{Sutta-mpata,im.). 

*  Passed  he  away  fraught  with  the  seed  of  rebirth. 
Or  as  one  wholly  free  ?    That  would  we  know ' 

(Psalms  of  the  Brethren,  1274). 

'  And  as  the  sun  rose  up  out  of  the  dawn 
Lo  I  then  my  heart  was  set  at  liberty '  (ib.  477). 

'  Whose  range  is  in  the  Void  and  the  Unmarked 
And  Liberty  :— as  flight  of  birds  in  air 
So  hard  is  it  to  track  the  trail  of  him '  (ib.  92). 

'  And  see,  O  Master  !    Sundari  who  comes 
To  tell  thee  of  Emancipation  won 
And  of  the  night  no  more  to  he  reborn  ; 
Who  hath  herself  from  passion  treed(r'itarihju), 
Unyoked  from  bondage'  (Psalms  of  the  Sisters,  334). 

'Tho'  I  be  suffering  and  weak  and  all 
My  youthful  spring  be  gone,  yet  have  I  come, 
Leaning  upon  my  staff,  and  clomb  .aloft 
The  mountain  peak.    My  cloak  thrown  off. 
My  little  bowl  o'erturnod  :  so  sit  I  here 
Upon  the  rock.    And  o'er  mv  spirit  sweeps 
The  breath  of  Liberty  ! '  (ib.  29,  30). 

'  Passion  abandoned,  hatred  and  illusion. 
Shattered  the  bonds,  nor  is  there  any  trembling 
In  that  the  springs  of  life  are  wholly  withered  :— 
Like  the  rhinoceros  let  him  wander  lonely ' 

(Sutta-Nipula,  74). 

'  E'en  as  a  fish  that  breaks  its  net  in  ocean. 
E'en  as  a  fire  that  turns  not  back  to  burnt  stuff  :— 
Like  the  rhinoceros  let  him  wander  lonely '  (*.  62). 

'  Dwelling  in  love,  in  pity,  and  in  freedom. 
In  friendly  joy,  in  balance,  each  in  season. 
Nought  in  the  world  disturbing  his  composure  :— 
Like  the  rhinoceros  let  him  wander  lonely'  (tft.  73). 

The  evolution  of  mulct i,  or  moksa,  in  Jainism 
cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  till  its  early 
literature  is  more  fully  accessible.  As  evolved, 
the  idea  is  clearly  presented  above  (art.  Jainism, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  468,  470). 

Similarly  the  (vi)moksa,  or  apavarga,  concept  of 
Saiikhyan  thought,  wliich  survives  in  mediseval 
commentaries,  and  which,  even  in  the  apliorisms 
on  which  these  are  based,  shows  a  later  and  a  more 
habile  metaphysic  tlian  such  as  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussions reveal,  will  be  dealt  with  in  art.  SAl^KH'irA. 
In  those  aphorisms  [Sutras)  the  individual  soul, 
called  purusa,  is  conceived  as  '  neither  bound,  nor 
liberated,  nor  migrating'  (Ixii.),  as  is  the  rest  of 
man's  nature,  physical  and  mental.  Emancipation 
consists  in  having  discerned  tlie  '  subtle  dilierence 
lietween  this  [dual]  nature  (pradhana)  and  the 
soul'  (xxxvii.).  'By  knowledge  is  liberation 
(jiianerui  chapavargo),  by  the  opposite  is  bondage' 
(xliv. ).  With  this  knowledge  the  work  of  good  and 
evil  is  done  ;  the  union  of  soul  and  organism  may 
'  go  on  like  the  potter's  wheel  revolving  from  the 
ett'ect  [of  liis  impact]'  (Ixvii.)  after  the  tinislied  pot 
is  removed,  but,  when  nature  thereupon  ceases  to 
act,  the  soul  obtains  absoluteness  (kalvalyam 
upnoti)  (Ixviii.). 
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LrrsRATrRB. — Wovk3  quoted  from  :  The  Upanishads^  tr.  Max 
MuUer,  SIIK\.  11S70),  xv,  IKiSl);  P.  Deussen,  .S'<!i-A.'i:i7  L'pani- 
thad's  dfs  \'rda,  Leipzig,  1S1>7  ;  P.  Reg:naud,  Hali'riaiii  pour 
urvir  it  i'histnrfi  at  la  philoRophie  de  VIndc,  Pftris,  18T()-79 
(tr«n9lnt*9  many  selections,  jivinK  the  original  as  well);  P. 
Deussen,  Tier  philnsnphischc  Texte  des  Mahdhhiralam, 
\Ai\v7,\f.  10O6,  AUyemrine  deschichH  der  PhUosaphxf,  i.  lit.  i,  iv. 
e,  do.  19US;  Vinaim  Texts,  tr.  T.  W.  Rhvs  Davids  and  H. 
Oldenherg.  i  vols.,  SDE  xiii.,  xvii.,  xx.  [1881-86);  (imstions  o/ 
King  ililliuia.  tr.  T.  \\.  Rh.V8  Davids,  tiRE  xxxv  -xxxvi.  (18911- 
94J ;  the  four  yiknijait,  Dhainmapada,  Sutta-Xipiita,  and  other 
PiUi  works:  pulili.ations  of  the  I'TS.  London,  1882  f.  (the 
two  last  tr.  Max  Miillcr  and  V.  Kaiishdll,  SHK  x.i  [1898))- 
Ptalms  (./  the  Earlii  Dmidhists,  2  vols.,  and  Po:nls  of  Contra- 
versy  (Kalhdoatlhu),  PTS ;  Dialoi/ues  of  the  Uiidilha,  tr.  of 
Digha  iViWj/n.  i.  (in  SBB,  ii.,  iii.).  The  blend  of  theism  and 
'atmanism'  lianded  down  from  the  staj;e  of  Vtdantist  thouglit 
indicated  in  the  Maitmyana  and  Hi-ftoicatara  Upanifads,  and 
developed  in  the  Bhngarad-dltd,  mav  he  studied  in  P.  Nara- 
simbas  description  of  tiiukti  in  'The  Vedantic  Good,'  Mind, 
Jan.  1915.  Another  interesting  account  of  mokia,  with  a  criti- 
cism on  P.  Deussen's  treatment  of  the  place  of  moral  considera- 
tions in  the  doctrine,  is  by  Dvijadas  Datta,  'Moksha,  or  the 
Veddntic  Release,'  J  HAS  xx.  pt.  4  [18S7-S8J,  p.  613. 

C.  A.  F.  KHY.S  Davids. 

MOLINISM.— There  is  no  problem  in  theology 
more  (liliicult  than  that  which  has  reference  to  the 
knowledge  and  causality  of  Ood,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  the  liberty  and  eternal  (lestiny  of  human 
beings,  on  the  other.  The  problem  includes  tliree 
dilhculties :  (1)  How  is  it  po.ssibIe  to  reconcile 
God's  foreknowledge  with  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mil  ?  (2)  If  the  entire  physical  reality  of 
our  free  acts  j)roeceds  from  God  as  the  First  Cause, 
how  is  it  possible  for  our  will  to  be  a  free  cause, 
or  for  evil  actions  to  be  imputed  to  us  ?  (3)  Given 
the  sincere  will  of  God  to  save  all  men,  how  ac- 
count for  the  terrible  fact  that  many  die  without 
the  light  of  faith  and  never  attain  to  eternal 
salvation  ? 

The  endeavours  of  theologians  to  throw  light  on 
these  difficulties  have  brought  forth  two  systems  : 
Thomism  and  Molinism.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Thomists,  which  is  the  old  traditional  doctrine  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  {qq.v.), 
was  attacked  by  Molina  at  the  close  of  the  16t!i 
cent.  ;  since  then  an  unending  controversy  has 
ra^ed  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  theology. 

I.  History  of  the  coNTRorERSv.— in  the 
13th  cent.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Dominican, 
synthesized  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  with 
regard  to  (lod  as  the  First  Cause  and  Final  End  of 
all  things  in  a  work  called  the  Summa  Theologica. 
Herein  is  contained  all  that  the  human  mind, 
aided  by  revelation,  can  know  concerning  God's 
providence,  universal  causality,  grace,  etc.  So 
great  became  the  renown  of  St.  Thomas  for  the 
solidity  and  sublimity  of  his  doctrine  that  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  tlie  Sumnia  Thcologlm,  alone  of 
all  theological  treatises,  was  thought  fit  to  be 
used  in  consultation  with  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
The  Order  of  St.  Dominic  is  sworn  to  love  and 
defend  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  as  by  heredi- 
tary right ;  and  it  is  their  loyalty  to  these  doctrines 
that  has  earned  them  the  well-merited  name  of 
ThomLsts. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  16th  cent,  the  Jesuit  I,uis  de 
Molina  (I,'53,-)-iaoo)  published  a  new  doctrine  on 
predestination,  grace,  free  will,  etc.  The  basis  of 
the  whole  system  is  the  so-called  srimtia  media,  a 
theory  borrowed  by  Molina  from  his  master, 
Pedro  da  Konscca,  who,  knowing  it  to  be  entirely 
new  and  against  the  traditional  doctrine,  hiul  not 
dared  to  publisli  it.  Molina's  book  was  published 
at  Lisbon  in  1588  and  is  entitled  :  Concordia  lihcri 
arbitrii  cum  gratice  donis,  divina  pra:scientia, 
providentia,  prmckslinatione  et  rfprobatione.  Had 
this  theory  been  known,  says  Molina,  Pelagianism 
would  never  have  existed,  Luther  would  not  have 
denied  free  will,  and  Semi-l'eliigianism  would  easily 
have  been  stamped  out.  Molina  further  adds  that 
St.  Angnstine  and  the  other  Fathers  would  have 
onanimously  approved  of  this  theory  of  predestina- 


tion and  Ihis  manner  of  conciliating  free  will  with 
the  foreknowledge  and  iirovidi-nce  of  (;od,  if  it  had 
been  propounded  to  tlicni  (Voiicordia,  ed.  Paris, 
1876,  p.  548).  This  new  doctrine,  however,  did 
not  arrest  the  teachings  of  Michael  Bains,  nor  did 
it  prevent  the  rise  of  Jauscnism  {q.i'.),  but  was  itself 
the  cau.se  of  an  unending  iin<l  bitter  (ontrovcrsy 
which  has  liu-tcd  for  centuries  between  Tlmiuists 
and  Molinists.  The  aliove  a.sseitions  of  Molina 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  followers  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas.  Dominic  Bailes 
vigorously  attacked  the  new  theory,  and  so  great 
was  the  dissension  caused  by  the  ensuing  contro- 
versy that  in  1594  the  matter  came  before  Pope 
Clement  vill.,  who,  in  1598,  instituted  a  special 
board  of  inquiry,  known  as  tlie  '  Congrcgatio  de 
Au.\ilii.s.'  There  were,  in  all,  181  as.scmblies  of 
this  congregation,  which  debated  the  doctrines 
under  discussion.  Three  condemnations  in  suc- 
cession were  drawn  up  V)y  the  consultors  against 
Molina.  On  13th  March  1,598  they  declared  that 
the  Concordia  and  the  doctrine  of  Molina  must  be 
unreservedly  condemned.  On  I9th  Dec.  1601  they 
condemned  20  propositions  taken  from  the  Con- 
cordia. At  the  a.s.seinbly  of  the  Cardinals  (8t!i 
March  1606)  it  was  decided  to  give  orders  to  the 
consultors  to  draw  up  a  bull  for  the  condemnation 
of  42  propositions  taken  from  tlie  Concordia.  The 
bull  was  actually  prepared  for  publication,  but  on 
28th  Aug.  1607  Paul  v.  held  a  congiegation  of 
cardinals  in  whieli  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
condemnation.  Tlie  result  of  tlie  '  Congregatio 
de  Auxiliis '  was,  then,  a  moral  defeat  for  Molinism. 
So  forcibly  was  this  brought  home  to  Acquaviva 
(the  General  of  the  Jesuits)  and  his  counsellors 
that  the  Congruism  of  F.  Suarez  was  substituted 
for  Molinism  and  imposed  upon  the  Society  by 
Acquaviva  by  his  decree  of  14th  Dec.  1613.  For 
more  than  200  years  Congruism  (see  below,  p.  776'') 
was  taught  by  the  Jesuits  in  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  Acquaviva,  but  pure  Molinism  has  now 
been  revived  by  some  Jesuit  theologians. 

In  this  matter  an  important  point  to  be  noted  is 
the  declaration  of  Paul  v.  that  ooth  Jlolinism  and 
Thomism  agree  in  substance  with  Catholic  truth, 
l)ut  diii'er  only  as  regards  the  mode  of  exj)laining 
the  efficacy  of  grace,  both  of  which  opinions  may  be 
held.  Innocent  XII.,  in  reply  to  the  University  of 
Louvain  (7th  Feb.  1694),  and  Benedict  XIIL,  in  a 
brief  {Demissas  preces,  6th  Nov.  1724),  vindicated 
the  Thomistic  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  grace  ab 
intrinseco  and  the  gratuity  of  predestination. 
Lest,  however,  the  words  uttered  by  Benedict  XIII. 
should  be  understood  to  minimize  the  doctrines  of 
Molinism,  Clement  Xll.  s.aid  (2nd  Oct.  1733) : 

'  We  do  not  wish  the  eulogies  (which  we  iterate,  approve, 
and  confirnO  of  our  predecessors  (Clement  XI.  and  Benedict  xiir.) 
in  praise  of  the  Thomistic  school  to  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  authority  of  other  Catholic  schools '  {BuUariumOrd.  Pned. 
viii.  291). 

Since  the  encyclical  ./Eierni  Patris  of  Leo  Xlll. 
(4th  Aug.  1879),  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  theology 
Iiave  done  their  utmost  to  claim  as  their  own  not 
only  the  doctrine,  but  the  very  name  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Inspiteof  the  remonstrancesof  Thomists, 
Molinists  have  endeavoured  to  drag  St.  Thomas  to 
their  side,  and  even  to  impose  on  St.  Thomas  the 
theory  of  scientia  media,  which,  before  Molina, 
was  not  even  dreamed  of  ('no  per  somnium 
quidem'),  as  C.  Tiphanus,  himself  a  Jesuit,  de- 
clares.' The  first  crossing  of  swords  took  place 
between  R.  P.  Beaudoin  and  C.  Mazzella.  Not 
long  after,  G.  Schneemann  published  a  work  in 
1881,  in  refutation  of  which  A.  M.  Dummerniuth 
published  a  work  at  Paris  in  1886,  which  contains 
a  complete  demonstration  of  themindiif  St.  Thomas. 
In  1893  V.  Frins  essayed  a  reply,  and  in  refutation 
of  this  Dummerniuth  published  .another  work  in 
'  Dt  ordine  deque  priori  et  poHeriori,  24. 
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1895.  Since  t]ien  there  Ijave  been  many  minor 
publications,  chiefly  in  theological  and  plillosoplii- 
cal  Bevieus. 

II.  EssEXCE  OF  MOLINISM.— I.  Natural  order. 
— (1)  God's  forek)ioivled(je  and  free  laill. — The 
knowledge  of  God,  considered  in  itself,  is  one  and 
indivisible  ;  considered  with  reference  to  objects 
which  are  the  term  of  His  knowledge,  it  is  divided 
according  to  t!ie  diversity  of  objects  into  specula- 
tive and  practical,  into  necessary  and  free,  etc. 
The  division  which  concerns  \is  now  is  that  into 
the  knowledge  of  vision  (scientin  visionis)  and  the 
knowledge  of  simple  understanding  [scicntia  sim- 
plicis  intcUigenticc).  The  former  has  reference  to 
things  which  have  existed,  exist,  or  will  e.xist ; 
the  latter  lias  reference  to  the  purely  possible,  i.e. 
to  objects  which  have  not  existed,  do  not,  and 
will  not  exist  (of.  Summa  Theol.  I.  qu.  14,  art.  9). 
Now,  if  this  division  is  adequate,  God  must  know 
a  future  free  act  by  the  'knowledge  of  vision.' 
But,  according  to  St.  Tlionias  (I.  qu.  14,  art.  8, 
and  art.  9  ad  tertium),  this  knowledge  necessarily 
implies  an  act  of  God's  will  or  a  divine  decree. 
Hence  a  future  free  act  is  known  b}'  God  by  virtue 
of,  in  fact  in.  His  decree,  and  therefore  no  future 
free  act  can  exist  unless  God  decrees  its  existence. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Thomists. 

For  Molina  this  is  subversive  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will.  Hence,  he  says,  a  means  must 
be  found  whereby  God  knows  a  future  free  act 
before,  and  independently  of,  the  divine  decree. 
Now  there  is  a  third  kind  of  object,  continues 
Molina,  which  neither  is  purely  possible  nor  yet 
belongs  to  the  category  of  tliose  objects  which,  in 
some  difference  of  time,  have  actual  existence. 
There  is  the  future  event  which  would  exist  if 
certain  conditions  Avere  realized,  which,  however, 
will  not  be  realized.  Under  this  head  are  to  be 
cla-ssed  all  those  free  acts  which,  though  never 
destined  actually  to  exist,  would  exist  if  certain 
conditions  were  fulfilled.  These  are  called  con- 
ditioned future  events  (futura  conditionata,  or 
fut II rabilia) ;  and  God  knows  these  by  tlie  scientia 
media,  a  knowledge  which  is  midway,  as  it  were, 
between  that  of  vision  and  that  of  simple  under- 
standing. Although  a  future  conditioned  event  is 
that  which  will  never  come  to  existence,  because 
the  condition  on  which  it  depends  will  never  be 
fulfilled,  the  scientia  media,  as  such,  abstracts 
from  the  realization  or  non-realization  of  such  a 
condition  ;  hence,  by  the  scientia  media,  God  ex- 
plores and  knows,  with  infallible  certainty,  what 
the  human  free  will  will  infallibly  do  by  its  own 
innate  liberty  (consent  or  dissent,  do  this  act  or 
that,  etc.)  if  it  be  placed  in  such  or  such  circum- 
stances. God,  if  He  wishes,  e.g.,  Peter  to  consent, 
to  do  this  act,  etc.,  decrees  to  put  Peter  in  these 
or  those  circumstances,  and  decrees  conditionally 
to  grant  His  help  or  concurrence  for  the  particular 
action  determined  upon  by  Peter's  free  will  (see 
below,  '  simultaneous  concourse ').  In  this  decree, 
which  follows  the  foreknowledge  of  tlie  future 
free  act,  Molinists  say  God  knows  the  absolute 
future  consent  without  prejudice  to  the  free  will  ; 
but  tlie  certitude  of  His  knowledge  is  duo,  not  to 
the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the  decree,  but  to  the 
scientia  msdia,  which  sees  the  consent  before  the 
decree. 

The  unanimity  among  Molinists  is  mainly  nega- 
tive, namely,  that  God  does  not  know  future  free 
acts  in  any  absolute,  actual  decree  of  His  will ; 
but,  as  regards  the  medium  in  which  God  sees  a 
future  free  act,  quot  hornincs,  tot  sententice. 

{a)  Molina  and,  after  him,  R.  Bellarmine,  M. 
Becanus,  etc.,  teach  that  God  knows  the  future 
free  act  in  tlie  super-comprehension  of  the  free 
will  ;  i.e.,  God's  knowledge  pi'uetrates  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  will  and  sees  there  what 


it  will  infallibly  do  in  such  and  such  circumstances. 
This  is  the  direct  denial  of  free  will,  for  the 
certain  knowledge  of  an  efi'ect  in  its  cause  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  necessary  efl'ect.  (6)  Therefore 
Suarez  taught  that  God  knows  the  future  free  act 
in  His  decree  foreseen  as  future.  But  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  conceive  of  a  future  decree  in 
God  :  the  divine  decrees  ai-e  eternal,  and  are  there- 
fore neither  past  nor  future.  Unable  to  answer 
this,  Suarez  had  recourse  to  another  medium :  (c) 
God  knows  future  acts  in  their  truth,  which  is 
either  formal  or  objective.  The  reality  of  the 
futui'e  free  act  is  the  objective  truth  ;  the  pro- 
position expressing  that  reality  is  the  formal 
tiTitli.  Some  Molinists  (G.  Vasquez,  M.  Liberatori, 
II.  Kilber,  D.  Palmieri,  etc.)  hold  to  the  formal 
truth,  asserting  that  of  two  contradictory  pro- 
positions expressing  a  future  contingent  event  one 
is  determinately  true,  the  other  determinately 
false  from  all  eternity,  and  this  independently  of 
God's  will  ;  but  God  knows  all  truth ;  therefore 
.  .  .  This  medium  is  rejected,  not  only  by  all 
Thomists,  but  by  many  Jlolinists,  by  Billot,  G. 
Lahousse,  etc.  Others  (F.  Suarez,  J.  B.  Franzelin, 
Mazzella,  etc.)  hold  to  the  objective  truth,  since 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  expressing  the  future 
depends  on  the  objective  truth  of  a  future  event. 
Tliis  medium  is  rejected  by  other  Molinists — by 
Lahousse,  who  says  that  God  sees  future  free 
acts,  not  in  their  trutli,  as  .such,  but  in  their 
reality  (m  ipsismet).  Billot,  among  otliers,  refutes 
this.  Others— J.  Kleutgen,  P.  Carnoldi,  T.  de 
Regnon— failing  to  find  a  medium  which  does  not 
involve  absurdities,  admit  tlie  scientia  media,  but 
acknowledge  their  ignorance  as  to  its  process  of 
operation.  Hence,  the  scientia  media,  invented  to 
explain  a  difficiJty,  is  the  greatest  ditliculty  of  all. 
(2)  GocTs  causaliti/  and  free  will. — God  is  the 
First  Cause  ;  therefore  no  being  or  mode  of  being 
can  escape  His  causality.  Thomists  teach  that  in 
Anrtue  of  the  divine  decree  tlie  human  will  is 
physically,  i.e.  etliciently,  predetermined  by  God 
to  produce  a  free  act.  This  divine  influx  precedes 
the  action  of  the  will  by  a  priority  of  nature  and 
causality,  and  applies  the  ■will  to  act  (i.e.,  makes 
the  will  pass  from  the  state  of  not  acting  to  the 
state  of  acting),  thus  rendering  the  «ill  in  actu 
printo  capable  of  freely  determining  itself  in  actu 
secundo.  The  free  will  infallibly  consents  to  that 
to  which  it  is  premoved  ;  i.e.,  the  premotion  is 
efficacious  ;  yet  the  power  to  dissent  remains  with 
the  will,  for  the  premotion,  divinely  etticacious, 
etfects  that,  although  tlie  will  has  the  power  to 
dissent,  it  infallibly  consents  and  does  not  dissent. 
According  to  pure  Molinism,  the  divine  influx  does'A 
not  precede  the  action  of  the  free  will,  but  simul- 
taneously co-operates  with  it,  helping,  as  a  partial 
cause,  to  produce  the  same  action  and  the  same 
efiect.  This  divine  action,  called  '  simultaneous 
concourse,'  is,  therefore,  not  received  into  the  will, 
but  is  rather  alongside  of  it,  and  is  received 
immediately  into  the  action  and  efl'ect  of  the  will. 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  universal  causality  of 
God,  it  is  said  that,  although  God  and  the  free 
will  are  partial  causes  of  the  fi-ee  act,  nevertheless 
the  ertect  is  wholly  produced  by  God  as  the  First 
Cause,  and  wholly  by  the  will  as  the  secondary  • 
cause.  The  simultaneou-j  concoirrse  is  not  effica- 
cious, but  is,  of  its  very  natui-e,  inditt'erent,  and  is 
modified  or  determined  by  the  free  will,  and  hence 
can  be  used  for  volition  or  nolition,  for  tliis  act  or 
that  act,  indiscriminately,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  free  will.  Other  Molinists  reject 
this  simultaneous  concourse,  and  admit  a  kind  of 
premotion,  i.e.  a  physical  influx  received  into  the 
faculty  of  the  will  previous  to  the  determination 
(action)  of  the  will.  By  this  influx  the  will  is 
moved  and  determined  to  general  or  universal  good, 
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but  of  itself  the  influx  is  indifferent  and  ineffica- 
cious for  this  or  that  particular  pood  :  without  any 
further  influx  from  Cod,  the  will  determines  it«o,ff 
to  act,  not  to  act,  to  do  this,  or  to  do  that. 

Thomists  are  accused  of  making  CJod  tho  cause 
of  sin  by  the  phj-sical  prcniotion  wliich  is  effica- 
cious, but  the  difficulty  of  sin  hrus  to  be  solved  by 
Molinists  also.  I'hysical  preniotion  etl'ects,  it  is 
true,  that  the  will  cannot  out  infallibly  do  that  to 
which  it  is  premoved,  but  no  Thouiist  allows  that 
God  predetermines  to  sin  qua  sin  (see  Thomism): 
the  simultaneous  concourse  of  the  Molinists  is  a 
co-operation  of  God  with  the  will,  not  indeed  to 
produce  the  sinful  action  as  sinful,  but  to  produce 
the  physical  reality  of  the  action.  It  is  a  lesser 
evil  to  co-operate  tiian  to  make  another  commit  a 
sin  ;  Molinists  have  chosen  a  lesser  evil,  but  have 
not  solved  the  difficulty. 

Against  the  two  theories  of  Molinisni  with 
regard  to  the  divine  influx  Thomists  object  that 
neither  safeguards  the  universal  causality  of  God. 
The  self-determination  of  the  will  is  not  nothing  ; 
it  is  a  reality,  which,  therefore,  cannot  escape 
God's  causality.  To  argue,  as  does  a  recent 
Molinist  (Lahousse,  Theol.  Nat.,  Louvain,  1888, 
cap.  9,  art.  3,  no.  502),  that  there  seems  no  reason 
why  this  quality  (i.e.  the  determination  of  the 
will  whereby  it  makes  itself  pass  from  the  state  of 
not  willing  to  the  state  of  >\illing)  cannot  be 
efficiently  produced  by  a  created  being  is  not  only 
to  beg  the  question,  but  manifestly  to  deny,  in 
very  words,  God's  universal  causality. 

2.  Supernatural  order. — (1)  Grace  and  free  will. 
— Against  Pelagians  both  Thomists  and  Molinists 
defend  the  necessity  of  grace  for  the  production  of 
a  s;ilutary  act.  Against  Semi-Pelagianism  both 
defend  the  necessity  for  the  very  beginnings  of 
faith,  and  for  the  desire  to  do  a  salutary  work. 
Both  teach  the  absolute  gratuity  of  actual  grace, 
even  for  the  very  beginnings  ipritmi  gratia  vocans) 
of  justification.  Against  Calvin,  Luther,  and 
Jansen  both  teach  that  sufficient  grace  is  given  to 
all  without  exception,  and  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  efficacious  grace,  the  freedom  of  the  will 
remains  intact.  The  first  point  of  dili'erence 
between  Thomism  and  Molinism  concerns  the 
nature  of  sufficient  and  efficacious  grace,  which 
both  agree  to  be  a  diWsion  of  actual  grace.  For 
the  Thoniist  efficacious  grace  is  entitatively,  i.e. 
intrinsically  (ab  intrin^cru),  different  from  sufficient 
grace.  Sufficient  grace  gives  the  proximate  power 
of  producing  a  salutary  act ;  it  raises  the  will  to  a 
supernatural  level,  and  constitutes  it  in  act u  prima 
capable  of  performing  a  salutary  act ;  but  in  order 
to  produce  that  act  de  facto  an  efficacious  grace 
(which  is  a  physical  preniotion  in  the  supernatural 
order)  is  nece.ssary.  Hence  sufficient  grace  in 
Thomism  gi^es  the  posse,  efficacious  grace  the 
agere  (see  Thomism).  For  the  Molinist  the  same 
grace  can  be  sufficient  or  efficacious ;  it  remains 
sufficient  if  the  will  resists  ;  it  becomes  efficacious 
if  the  will  consents.  Grace,  therefore,  is  effica- 
cious, not  intrinsically  or  of  its  very  nature,  but 
extrinsically,  by  the  consent  of  the  will  (gratia 
efficax  ab  extrmseco).  In  the  natural  order,  as 
said  above,  the  divine  indifferent  concourse  is  not 
received  into  the  will,  nor  does  it  precede  the 
action  of  the  >vill,  but  in  the  supernatural  order  it 
precedes  (owing  to  which  it  is  called  gratia  prm- 
veniens)  the  action  of  the  will,  and  is  received 
into  it,  thus  elevating  and  making  the  will  the 
principle  in  actu  prnno  of  the  salutary  act  (this 
saves  Molinism  from  Semi-Pelagianism).  Pre- 
venient  grace  is  a  physical  reality  produced  by 
God  in  the  soul  moving  it  (owing"  to  which  it  is 
called  gratia  excitans)  morally  (not  physically,  i.e. 
efficiently)  to  ctmsent :  it  co-operates  (owing  to 
which  it  is  called  gratia  co-operans)  with  the  will 


to  elicit  a  .salutary  act ;  but  the  consent  does  not 
follow  infallibly,  oecause  this  grace  is  not  of  its 
very  nature,  or  intrinsically,  eftioaciou8(cf.  Molina, 
Concordia,  qu.  14,  art.  13,  disp.  41).  According  to 
this  doctrine,  one  and  the  same  grace  can  be 
merely  surticient  for  one  individual  and  efficacious 
for  another ;  further,  a  lesser  grace  can  be  effica- 
cious for  one  person,  while  a  greater  grace  can 
remain  merely  sutlicient  for  another.  Neverthe- 
less, an  efficacious  grace  is  a  greater  boon  than 
a  grace  merely  sufficient.  Thus,  God  from  all 
eternity  foresaw  (by  the  .icicntia.  media)  that,  if 
He  gave  grace  A  to  Peter,  he  would  consent,  but, 
if  He  gave  grace  B,  Peter  would  not  consent. 
When,  therefore,  God  gives  to  Peter  grace  A, 
which  He  foresees  will  be  efficacious,  that  grace  is 
a  greater  gift  than  grace  B,  which  He  foresees 
would  be  merely  sutlicient  (Molina,  L.  Lessius, 
Mazzella,  H.  Hurter,  Palniieri,  P.  Tepe,  etc.). 

Bellarmine,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  etc.,  modified  this 
doctrine,  and  held  what  is  called  Congruism.  In 
this  form  of  Molinism  sulficient  grace  is  not 
indeed  intrinsically  difl'erent  from  efficacious  grace, 
but  differs  only  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  it 
afl'ects  the  will.  Efficacious  grace  (called  gratia 
congrna)  is  that  which  is  so  accommodated  to  man's 
temperament  and  to  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  that  the  will  infallibly,  but  freely,  con- 
sents ;  sufficient  grace  {gratia  inrongrtia)  is  that 
which  is  not  so  perfectly  adapted  to  a  man's 
character  and  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  etc.,  and  hence  the  will  de  facto  resists.  If, 
therefore,  God  wishes  Peter  to  consent  to  grace, 
He  decrees  to  give  him  congruous  grace — i.e.  a 
grace  perfectly  adapted  to  Peter's  character — to 
put  him  in  the  most  fitting  circumstances,  etc. 

(2)  Predestination.  —  According  to  the  two 
theories  of  grace  in  the  Molinist  system,  there  are 
two  theories  of  predestination  :  predestination  due 
to  foreseen  merits  (post  prccvisa  merita)  and  gratui- 
tous predestination  (ante  prwvisa  merita). 

(a)  Predcsiinatiun  due  to  foreseen  merits. — God 
truly  and  sincerely  wishes  all  to  be  saved  (the 
salvific  will  of  God) ;  to  all  he  gives  sufficient 
gi'ace.  Foreseeing,  by  the  scientia  media,  who 
will  consent  to  grace  and  persevere  in  it,  God  pre- 
destines them  to  glory.  In  this  opinion  predesti- 
nation to  glory  presupposes  the  good  use  of  grace 
and  is  therefore  not  gratuitous  (Lessius,  Va.squez, 
Becanus,  Franzelin,  H.  Toumely,  etc.).  As  is 
evident,  this  theory  entails  all  the  insoluble  diffi- 
culties of  the  scientia  media.  Moreover,  all  that 
man  has  he  receives  from  God,  according  to  St. 
Paul  (Ro  II*"-  '  Who  h.ath  first  given  to  him,  and 
it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  ?  For  of 
him,  and  througli  him,  and  unto  him,  are  all 
things';  cf.  1  Co  4'  'What  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receive  ?  but  if  thou  didst  receive  it, 
why  dost  thou  glory,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received 
it?  ).  Now  Pelagians,  Semi-Pelagians,  and  Molin- 
ists deny  the  gratuity  of  predestination,  for  no 
other  rea-son  than  l>ecause  they  presup])Ose  some- 
thing on  man's  part  which  is  tlie  rejison  whj-  God 
predestines  some  to  glory  and  not  others.  The 
Pelagians  presuppose  good  works,  the  Scmi-Pcla- 
gians  the  beginning  of  ojood  works,  and  .Molinists 
the  good  use  of  grace.  But,  if  all  tliese  things  are 
from  God,  He  cannot  look  for  or  await  them  in 
order  to  predestine  some  and  not  others  ;  on  the 
contrary.  He  gives  even  the  good  use  of  grace  to 
some  because  he  pre-elected  them  to  glory.  In 
accordance,  then,  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
with  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas, 
Thomists,  and  some  Molinists  of  high  repute, 
teach  the  absolute  gratuity  of  predestination,  i.e. 
irrespective  of  foreseen  merits. 

(b)  Gratuitovs  predestination. — God  wishes  all 
to  be  saved  ;  to  all  He  gives  sufficient  grace.     By  a 
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special  act  of  love  and  mercy  He  elects  some  to 
glory  in  preference  to  others,  -svithout  any  othei 
reason  than  that  of  His  own  divine  will.  To  the 
chosen  He  gives  graces  by  wliich  they  will  infallibly 
reach  heaven  (S\iarez,  Bellarmine,  J.  de  Lugo, 
Billot,  etc.,  and  all  Thomists,  after  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Thomas).  On  this  point  there  is  practi- 
cally no  ditterence  between  Thomists  ami  this 
group  of  Molinists ;  the  difference  between  them 
has  reference  to  another  question  treated  above, 
namely,  the  origin  of  the  ellicacy  of  grace.  Some 
Congruists  teach  that  God  gratuitously  elects 
certain  ones,  not  to  glory,  but  to  congruous  grace, 
to  which  they  will  infallibly  consent,  and  in  which 
they  will  persevere.  Foreseeing  this  consent  by 
the  scientia  media,  God  predestines  them  to  glory. 
Against  the  latter  opinion  Thomists  object,  in 
particular,  that  God  is  made  to  act  in  a  manner 
that  implies  the  denial  of  an  axiom  received  as 
true  not  only  by  all  schools  of  philosophy  but  by 
common  sense.  In  theorderof  actual  realization  the 
means  must  necessarily  precede  the  end  ;  but  in  the 
order  of  intention  the  end  must  precede  the  means, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  choose  and  adapt  means  to 
an  end  without  a  preconception  of  the  end.  Now, 
since  God  must  act  as  an  intellectual  being,  He 
must  (according  to  this  axiom)  first  of  all  conceive 
the  end,  then  choose  the  means  for  obtaining  that 
end.  But  grace,  good  use  of  grace,  merit,  are  the 
means,  and  glory  is  tlie  end.  Therefore  He  must 
first  predestine  to  glory  before  He  predestines  to 
congruous  grace.  In  the  Congruist  theory  He  does 
exactly  the  opposite.  To  this  simple  and  irrefrag- 
able argument  no  Congruist  has  ever  essayed  a 
reply  that  is  not  suicidal.  Molina  also  teaches 
the  gratuity  of  predestination  {Concordia,  qu.  22, 
art.  4,  5,  disp.  I,  membr.  xi.),  but  his  explanation 
is  very  different  from  tliat  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  follow  him.  In  eternity  God  knows  all  pos- 
sible universes,  infinite  in  number  ;  in  each  universe 
or  order  there  is  a  series  of  free  acts,  all  of  which 
God  knows  by  the  scientia  media  independently  of 
any  act  of  His  will.  In  each  of  these  possible 
orders  certain  people  are  predestined,  not,  indeed, 
through  the  efficacy  of  a  divine  decree  (which  as 
yet  has  not  intervened),  but  through  grace  made 
efficacious  by  tlie  consent  of  the  human  will,  in 
which  the  will  perseveres  unto  the  end.  The  omni- 
scient God  knows  all  this  by  the  scientia  media. 
By  His  own  free  will,  without  any  regard  what- 
soever to  foreseen  merits.  He  gratuitously  decrees 
to  bring  one  of  these  orders  to  existence.  The 
difference  between  Molina  and  Suarez  on  this  point 
comes  to  this,  that  the  former  teaches  predestina- 
tion to  glory  before  a  prevision  of  absolute  future 
merits,  but  after  the  prevision  of  conditioned 
future  merits,  whereas  the  latter  teaches  pre- 
destination to  glory  before  prevision  of  future 
merits,  whether  absolute  or  conditioned.  Molina 
explains  liis  own  theory  in  a  manner  more  subtle 
and  more  profound  than  any  of  his  followers.  But, 
apart  from  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  the  «c(en</a 
■media,  there  are  difficulties  in  this  explanation 
which  absolutely  destroy  free  will.  We  deny 
absolutely  that  a  free  act  can  be  connected  with 
any  one  order ;  it  is  the  denial  in  very  words  of 
the  freedom  of  the  act.  It  is  absolutely  false  that 
a  free  act  is  connected  with  any  circumstances 
whatever,  in  the  sense  that,  given  the  circum- 
stances, a  particular  free  act  must  follow.  All 
those  possible  universes  are  contradictions,  and 
have  tlierefore  no  reality  or  conceivability ;  God, 
therefore,  could  not  conceive  them. 

(3)  Beprobation. — It  is  a  defined  doctrine  of 
Catholic  faith  that  no  one  is  destined  by  God  to 
eternal  damnation  except  after  a  prevision  of 
demerits;  this  is  called  '  positive  reprooation.'  In 
the   theory  of  gratuitous    predestination,  by   the 


very  fact  that  God  gratuitously  elects  some  and 
not  others,  those  not  clio.sen  will  infallibly  not  be 
saved  ;  hence  a  reprobation  of  some  sort  is  con- 
comitant with  the  predestination  of  some  to  glory  ; 
this  is  called  '  negative  reprobation.'  The  difticulty 
is  to  conciliate  negative  reprobation  with  the 
universal  salvific  will  of  God.  Suarez  and  his 
followers  say  it  is  a  '  positive  act  of  nolition  to 
elect ' ;  some  Thomists  (as  J.  B.  Gonet,  V.  Con- 
tenson,  etc.)  that  it  is  a  'direct  exclusion  from 
glory' ;  others  (as  A.  Goudin,  C.  R.  Billuart,  etc.) 
that  it  is  the  '  omission  of  an  efl'ectual  election  '  to 
heaven.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  safe- 
guard the  salvific  will  of  God  if  negative  reproba- 
tion be  a  positive  act  on  God's  part.  Why  not 
say,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  entire  absence  of  any 
act  of  the  divine  will,  whetlier  of  volition  or 
nolition  ?  It  is  the  mere  absence  of  the  act  of 
assumption. 
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MOMENTARY  GODS.— '  Momentary  gods' 
(Augenblicksgotter)  is  an  expression  coined  by  H. 
Usener  (Gvttcrnamen,  Bonn,  1896,  p.  279),  and  one 
whose  credentials  are  open  to  question.  It  must 
certainly  be  admitted  that  the  phenomena  which 
Usener  brings  under  the  term  are  of  very  diverse 
kinds.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  human  beings 
whose  minds  are  dominated  by  fetishistic  and 
animistic  ideas  may,  under  the  influence  of  a 
momentary  impression,  ascribe  to  objects  or  occur- 
rences a  divine  or  daemonic  character ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  differenti- 
ate such  procedure  from  the  general  mass  of  fetish- 
istic and  animistic  phenomena  by  the  use  of  a 
special  term.  Thus  we  frequently  meet  with  the 
practice  of  worshipping  the  lance  or  other  weapon 
(L.  Deubner,  ARW  viii.  [1905],  Beiheft,  p.  71), 
such  being  often  invokeil  to  witness  an  oath  (.^ilsch. 
Sept.  529;  schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  57);  but  these 
facts  in  reality  furnish  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
the  weapon  was  only  then  deified,  and  suggest 
rather  that  it  was  thought  of  as  permanently  pos- 
sessed of  divine  qualities.  Thus,  too,  while  'Vergil 
makes  Mezentius  say  :  '  dextra  mihi  deus  et  telum 
quod  missile  libro,''  and  is  imitated  in  this  .artifice 
by  later  epic  authors  (Silius  Ital.  v.  118,  vi.  137  ; 
Statius,  Theb.  iii.  615,  ix.  548),  such  poetic  f,ancies 
throw  no  light  whatever  upon  primitive  religious 
feeling.  The  lightning-Hash  smiting  down  upon 
1  .Kii.  X.  773. 
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llie  earth  is  ro.^avded  everywhere  with  a  reliiiions 
dread,  and  Greeks  ami  Kninans  alike  avoided  all 
contact  witli  the  spot  whore  it  had  struck,  this 
beinn;  for  the  former  a  consecrated  place  {rjXiviof, 
ii»l\iiXioy).  and  for  the  latter  a  hidtntnl,  wliich  is 
e.\|>l-iincd  by  the  phrase  '  fulgur  conditum.' '  Thus 
the  li^hminji-flash  actually  came  to  he  regarded  as 
a  divine  bein;;  :  sonic  of  tlio  Diadochi  adopted  the 
name  Keraunos  ;  in  Scleucia  iSeleucus  Nicator 
instituted  a  cult  of  the  Knpavvd^  (Appian,  c!c  Hcbus 
Syr.  08),  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by 
numerous  coins ;  and  there  is  an  Orphic  hymn 
dedicatcil  to  this  deity.  Keraunos  is  often  repre- 
sented as  subordinate  to  Zeus,  who  in  this  capacity 
is  called  Keraunios,  Kataibates,  and  Kappotas, 
just  as  .luppiter  Fulijur  is  designated  Fulgurator 
and  I'liliiiinator  (Usener,  Kleine  Schriftcn,  iv. 
Leipzig,  1913,  p.  471).  The  natural  phenomenon 
hero  involveil  is,  of  course,  one  of  relatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  but  seldom  arrests  special  atten- 
tion by  leaving  visible  traces  of  its  action,  but  the 
worship  of  lightning,  in  its  essential  features,  can- 
not be  separated  from  that  of  winds  and  meteoric 
stones,  tjuite  a  different  case,  again,  is  presented 
by  the  worship  of  the  last  sheaf,  or  of  the  harvest- 
wreath  (Gr.  ftpc(niivri),  and  by  other  practices  which 
have  been  explained  by  W.  Mannhardt ; '  the  har- 
vest-wreath, which  was  wound  round  with  white 
and  red  woollen  threads,  and  for  the  year  remained 
hanging  at  the  door  as  an  amulet  for  the  house,  is 
unmistakably  a  fetish,  i.e.  a  sacred  object  fashioned 
and  consecrated  by  human  beings  (1{.  M.  Meyer, 
AliW  xi.  [1908]  320) ;  in  the  last  sheaf,  however, 
and  things  of  similar  formation,  is  concealed  the 
corn-spirit  which,  according  to  animistic  ideas, 
renews  the  life  of  the  corn,  but,  while  it  is  only  at 
harvest-time  that  the  spirit  becomes  in  a  manner 
manifest  to  sight,  it  is  in  reality  always  present, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  '  momentary  god '  in  the 
proper  sense.  Usener  likew  ise  adduces  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Saiptav  and  the  gcnhts  of  the  individual. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
regarding  the  ultimate  origin  of  these  conceptions  ; 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  influenced  in  part  by 
ideas  of  the  soul,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Saluoif,  by 
the  notion  of  '  possession '  (J.  Tambornino,  Dc 
antiquorum  dcemonismo,  Giessen,  1909),  while  the 
snake-form  of  the  grnius  seems  to  point  in  quite  a 
dillerent  direction  (W.  F.  Otto,  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
vii.  1155  tJ'.).  In  any  case,  the  present  writer  can 
see  no  rational  grounds  for  bringing  Sal/iav  and 
genius  under  the  category  of  '  momentary  gods.' 

Wliile,  however,  the  conception  of  '  momentary 
gods '  is  thus  in  part  a  rather  indeterminate  one, 
and  in  part  of  limited  significance,  the  introiluction 
of  the  term  'special  gods'  (Germ.  Sondei-gotter) 
has  proved  to  be  of  real  advantage.  This  term, 
too,  we  owe  to  Usener,  who  framed  it  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  E.  Lehmann  in  connexion  with  Varro's 
dicerti;  like  the  latter,  the  special  gods  are  deities 
with  a  clearly  defined  sphere  of  action,  and  thus 
closely  allied  to  the  momentary  gods.  Usener  has 
shown  that  in  the  development  of  religion — so  far, 
at  le.a.st ,  as  Greece  was  concerned — they  are  anterior 
to  the  great  deities,  and  this  result  might,  no 
doubt,  be  very  widely  generalized.  Unmistakable 
examples  are  found  in  Greek  heroes  like  Euodos 
(G.  Kaibel,  Epigrammnta  Graca,  Berlin,  1873,  no. 
825),  Myiagros  (Paus.  VIII.  xxvi.  7),  Teicliophylax 
(Hesych.  .s.o.),  or  Horophylax  (.7//6' viii.  [1887]  236), 
who  never  had  more  than  a  local  significance  and  a 
narrow  sphere  of  action.  Other  beings  of  this  type 
were  absorbed  by  the  great  Olympian  (i.e.  Homeric) 
deities;  thus  Kourotrophos  (also  in  plur.,  Ephem. 
Arch.,  1899,  p.  Ho)  was  originally  an  independent 

*  Amiii.  Marcel),  xxiii.  5. 13  :  *  hoc  modo  [i.e.  fuliiiiiie]  contocla 
loca  ntT  iiilueri  nee  calcari  dobere  ful^urales  proiuintiaiit  libri.' 
i  Aiitike  Wald-  und  FfMhilte,  Berlin,  1877. 


deity  who  at  length  became  a  mere  epithet  of 
(Je,  Artemis,  Dciuelcr,  etc.,  and  Zeus  Krcchthcus, 
Athene  Hygieia,  etc.,  are  to  he  interpreted  in  the 
same  way.  We  may  even  venture  to  say  that  the 
displacement  of  these  special  deities  by  the  Olym- 
pi.'ius  was  one  of  the  most  important  processes  in 
the  development  of  Greek  religion  within  historical 
times.'  Among  the  Romans  such  special  deities 
are  found  more  especially  in  the  Indigitainenta 
iq.v.),  in  which  every  particular  oiicration— c.*/.,  in 
agriculture — was  assigned  a  distinct  tutelary  spirit 
— Vervactor,  Kedarator,  Imporcitor,  Insitor,  Oliar- 
ator,  Occator,  Sarritor,  Subruncinator,  Messor,  Con- 
vector,  Conditor,  Promitor.  Itis  said,  indeed,  that 
even  the  lupaniiria,  eulinte,  and  carceres  had  each 
their  special  deity  (Tcrtull.  <id.  Nat.  ii.  15).* 
From  this,  however,  we  derive  but  scanty  informa- 
tion as  to  the  earlier  state  of  things  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  incursion  of  the  Greek  religion  ; 
even  in  V.arro's  lists  of  these  gods  we  already  find 
many  nanus  of  extraneous  origin,  and  we  are  quite 
unable  to  say  what  degree  of  importance  attached 
to  the  individual  deities. 

Very  valuablj  data  are  furnished  by  the  accounts 
of  the  Lithuanian  special  gods,  as  critically  dis- 
cussed by  Vsenev (Gdtti'nutmen,  p.  79  ;  cf.  Deubner, 
AEWix.  [1906]  284  ;  O.  Schrader,  ERE  u.  31  f.) ; 
here  we  find  Austheia,  the  goddess  of  bees,  Babilos, 
the  honey-god,  Budintaia,  the  goddess  who  arouses 
from  sleep,  ICiauliukruke  and  Ivremata,  the  smne- 
gods,  Meletele,  the  goddess  of  the  colour  blue, 
Kaugupatis,  who  causes  the  fermentation  of  beer, 
and  Wejopatis,  the  lord  of  the  wind.  Kindred 
figures  are  found  among  the  Letts. 

As  regards  the  existence  of  such  special  deities 
in  other  religions — with  the  exception,  however, 
of  the  heathenism  that  was  not  wholly  submerged 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (see  below) — our 
knowledge  is  at  fault,  partly  from  lack  of  materials 
and  partly  from  lack  of  research.  We  may  un- 
hesitatingly take  for  granted,  however,  that,  e.g., 
the  pantheons  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Avesta  ^  corre- 
spond with  that  of  Homer  in  presenting  various 
types  of  deities,  and  that  the  place  of  the  great 
gods  who  hold  sway  in  these  literary  monuments 
was,  among  the  people,  i.e.  in  the  living  religion, 
taken  by  a  multitude  of  less  imposing  beings,  of 
whom,  it  is  true,  our  knowledge  is  most  imperfect. 
The  Phcenician  religion  provides  an  instructive 
example  ;  here  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
single  self-identical  Baal  to  whom  divine  honours 
were  paid  ;  on  the  contrary,  each  several  tribe  and 
city  had  its  own  special  Baal,  and  worship]icd  him 
as  a  tribal  or  tutelary  deity.  The  data  which  lie 
most  readily  to  hand  are  found  in  countries  where 
residual  elements  of  heathen  views  still  co-exist 
with  or  underlie  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
the  practice  of  saint-worship,  and  have  to  some 
extent  been  countenanced  by  the  Church  (D.  H. 
Kerler,  Die  Patronate  der  Heiligen,  Ulm,  1905). 
Thus,  e.g.,  among  the  Zaraaites  of  Prussia,  St. 
Agatlia  took  care  of  the  household  tire  and  St. 
Nicholas  w,as  the  guardian  of  boatmen,  St.  Apol- 
lonia  cured  toothache  and  St.  Laurentius  rheu- 
matic pains,  St.  Crispin  was  the  patron  of  shoe- 
makers and  St.  Goar  of  potters.''  In  the  Vosges 
St.  Abdon  is  believed  to  drive  away  tie.as,  St.  Cath- 
erine to  secure  husbands  for  maidens,  St.  Sabina  to 

1  Cf. ,  however,  the  criticism  by  L.  R.  Farnell,  '  The  Place  of 
the  "  Sonder-Gotter"  in  Greek  Polytheism,'  in  Anthr<rpolog\cal 
Ussatja  presented  to  .  .  .  Tylor,  Oxford,  180",  pp.  81-101). 

2  The  necessary  corrections  of  Uscner's  atAtementa  in  this 
connexion  will  bo  found  in  G.  Wissowa,  Gesammelte  Abhatid- 
lungen  zur  ruin.  lid.-  tuui  Sladtgesch.,  Slnnich,  1004,  p.  304, 
and  W.  F.  Otto,  Rlu-in.  llus.  Ixiv.  (1909J  44;i.  168. 

3  On  Iranian  '  special  pods  *  cf.  the  remarks  of  ,1.  H.  Moulton, 
Earii/  ZoTnaslrianism,  London,  101:1,  pp.  09-71,  105,  100.  A 
notable  instance  is  WretliragliiKi.  '  Victory.' 

4  On  the  saints  who  o\ei-cisfd  nn  oilieial  function  Deubner,  D6 
Incuhatione,  Leipaij,  1900,  is  well  worth  consulting. 
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allay  the  pangs  of  love,  and  so  on.  A  nuiuber  of 
these  tutelary  offices  of  saints  are  universally 
recognized  by  the  Koniau  Catliolic  Church,  ami 
are  entered  in  the  Diario  Boniano,  in  which  we  arc 
told,  for  instance,  that  St.  Blasius  cures  sore  throat 
and  St.  Liberius  pains  due  to  calculus,  and  that  St. 
Martlia  protects  from  epidemics.  Almost  every 
district  has  its  own  particular  patron  saint,  and  in 
many  cases  clings  to  him  with  marked  tenacity. 

Literature. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
article.  W.   KkOLL. 

MONADISM.— See  Leibniz. 

MONARCHIANISM.  — Monarchlanism  is   a 

term  generally  used  to  designate  the  views  of 
those  heretics  who,  to  safeguard  the  Divine  unity 
(monan-hia),  so  refined  away  the  distinction  of  tlic 
Divine  I'ersons  as  to  destroy  the  Trinity.  Hip- 
polytus  has  left  us  a  summary  account  of  their 
origin.  A  certain  Noetus,  so  he  tells  ns,  was  the 
protagonist  of  these  ideas ;  they  were  upheld  by 
his  disciple,  Epigonus,  and  further  propagated  by 
the  latter's  disciple,  Cleomenes.'  From  Epiphanius 
W'B  gather  that  Noetus  must  have  died  shortly 
before  A.D.  250.^  But  Hippolytns,  who  appears  to 
have  been  martyred  about  A.D.  240,  and  who  com- 
posed his  Philosophumena  lietween  the  years  230 
and  235,^  says  in  his  Tractate  against  Noetus,  i., 
that  he  'died  not  very  long  since.'*  And  this 
seems  more  probable  ;  for  Cleomenes,  the  disciple 
of  Noetus's  disciple  Epigonus,  according  to  the 
Philosophumena,^  caused  much  trouble  during  the 
pontificates  of  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  viz.  198- 
222.« 

Hippolytns  endeavours  to  show  that  Noetus's 
views  were  in  reality  only  those  of  the  philosopher 
Heraclitus  the  Obscure,  who  held  that  '  the  Father 
is  an  unbegotten  creature  who  is  creator.'' 

Noetus  and  his  disciples  hold,  says  Hippolytns,  these  Hera- 
clitean  tenets,  for  they  say  'that  one  and  the  same  God  is  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  all  things ;  and  that  when  it  pleased 
Him,  He  appeared.' 9  .\nd  ag;tin  :  'When  the  Father  had  not 
been  born.  He  [yet]  was  justly  styled  Father ;  and  when  it 
pleased  Him  to  undergo  generation,  having  been  begotten.  He 
Himself  became  His  own  Son,  not  another's.'  '  In  this  manner,' 
adds  Hippohtus,  'he  thinks  to  establish  the  sovereignty  [of 
God],  alleging  that  Father  and  .Son,  [so]  called,  are  one  and  the 
same  [substance],  not  one  individual  produced  from  a  different 
one,  but  Himself  from  Himself ;  and  that  He  is  styled  by  name 
Father  and  Son,  according  to  vicissitude  of  times.' s 

Hippolytns,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that  Noetus  set 
forth  his  views  as  a  means  of  upholding  the  Divine 
sovereignty,  but,  as  a  fact,  the  term  monarchia 
{/iofapxia)  was  ambiguous  and  could  be  used  as  the 
watchword  of  both  parties.  Thus  Eusebius  tells 
us'"  that  St.  Ireni-eus  wrote  a  work,  cle  Monarchia, 
against  those  who  held  that  God  was  the  author  of 
evil.  Similarly  Justin  Martyr  has  left  a  treatise, 
de  Monarchia,  to  prove  that  God  is  the  sole 
governor  against  paganism ;"  see  also  Athenagoras, 
Legatio  viii.'^  But,  as  was  only  natural,  the.  Apolo- 
gists previous  to  the  Council  of  Nica?a  were  faced 
with  the  grave  difficulty  that,  while  combating 
polytheism,  they  had  to  maintain  the  divinity  of 
Christ  without  impairing  the  Divine  unity.     And 

1  Phil.  ix.  2.  2  Hcfr.  Ivii.  1  (/»G  xli.  994 1.). 

3  See  A.  C.  McGiffert's  '  Eusebius '  {Niixne  and.  Post-Nictne 
Fathers,  i.  [1890]),  note  on  HE  vi.  xxii.  1. 

4  Hippolytua,  Fragments  {t\-a\\\  A.  Gallandus),  m  Antc-Nicene 
Fathers,  ix.  [1883]  pt.  ii.,  p.  61. 

5 IX.  ii. ,  vi.  f . 

*>  Zephj'rinus  was  pope,  a.d.  198-217  ;  Callistus  reigned  only 
five  years,  217-222;  of.  BE  v.  xxviii.  3  and  vi.  xxi.  1,  with 
McGiffert's  notes. 

^  Phil.  ix.  4.  8  It),  ix.  5.  0  lb. 

10  HE  V.  XX.  1. 

n  Itept  0eoi;  Moi-apxtas,  tr.  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  ii.  [1892] 
329  ff.  (Pff  vi.  311),  but  probably  not  the  work  referred  to  by 
Eusebius,  HE  iv.  ,\viii.  4 ;  and  note  Origen,  Com.  ia  Ep.  ad 
Titum  i^PG  xiv.  1304) :  '  philarchiae  morbo  languentes  dogmata 
statuerint.' 

12  Athenagoras,  [Ipsff^eio  (PG  vi.  903  ;  Ante-Sieene  Fathers, 
U.  376  ft.). 


it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  insisting  upon 
the  divinity  of  Clirist,  they  often,  through  lack  of 
precisitin  in  their  choice  of  terms,  laid  themselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  ditheism.  Thus  Hippolytns 
says  that  Callistus  reproached  the  opponents  of 
Noetianism  with  being  ditheists  ; '  and  Pope  Diony- 
sius  felt  himself  compelled  to  point  out  that  in 
opposing  .Sabellius  many  'divide  and  cut  to  pieces 
and  destioyTlTaFniost  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  God,  the  Divine  monarchy,  making  it  as  it  were 
three  powers  and  partitive  sulisistences  and  god- 
heads three.''  An  example  of  tliis  unintentional 
vagueness  may  be  found  in  Justin,  Died,  cxxix., 
and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  in  those  who 
most  strenuously  resisted  the  Noetians  and  their 
successors,  the  Sabellians.  Thus  Novatian,  while 
insisting  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  urging  the 
precision  with  which  Christ  Himself  says  'land 
the  Father  are  one '  (eV,  '  one,'  that  is,  in  the  neuter, 
and  consequently  not  in  person,  but  in  substance 
or  nature),  yet  otl'ers  no  explanation  of  how  this 
can  be.  The  retort  was  obvious :  Then  )'ou  hold 
that  there  are  two  Gods!*  Even  Tertullian,  in 
spite  of  his  lawyer-like  precision  of  terms  and  his 
undoubted  orthodoxy  on  this  point — even  in  his 
Montanist  days — has  some  most  misleading  expres- 
sions which  the  post-Nieene  writers  would  have 
avoided  at  all  costs.''  Yet  these  things  are  inevit- 
able, and  it  is  by  such  discussions,  with  occasional 
lapses  from  exactitude  on  either  side,  that  the 
Church  can  come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  deposit 
of  truth.» 

A  remarkable  exception  to  this  prevailing  vague- 
ness is  furnished  by  Athenagoras,  who,  in  his 
Legatio,  says : 

'  The  Son  of  God  is  the  Logos  of  the  Father,  in  idea  and  in 
operation  ;  for  after  the  pattern  of  Him  and  by  Him  were  all 
things  made,  the  Father  and  the  Son  being  one.  And,  the  Son 
being  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  the  Son,  in  oneness  and 
power  of  spirit,  the  understanding  and  reason  (t-ovs  ical  Adyos) 
of  the  Father  is  the  Son  of  God.  Eut  if,  in  your  surpassing 
intelligence,  it  occurs  to  you  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the 
Son.  I  will  state  briefly  that  He  is  the  first  product  of  the 
Father,  not  as  having  been  brought  into  existence  (for  from 
the  beginning,  God,  who  is  the  eternal  mind  [i-ous],  had  the 
Logos  in  Himself,  being  from  eternity  instinct  with  Logos 
[AoytKo?]):  but  inasmuch  as  He  came  forth  to  be  the  idea  and 
energizing  power  of  all  material  things.' 6 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  these  so-called  Mon- 
archians  should  have  had  a  strong  following.  God 
is  One.  For  this  monotheism  the  prophets  had 
fought  and  prevailed.  But,  if  God  is  One,  then, 
though  there  may  be  diversity  of  actions  ad  extra, 

1  Phil.  ix.  7.  Much  capital  has  been  made  out  of  Hippolytus's 
violent  attacks  on  the  orthodoxy,  and,  indeed,  on  the  personal 
character,  of  Popes  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus.  But  Hippol>-tus 
himself  says  (Phil.  ix.  7)  tliat  Callistus  excommunicated  Sabellius, 
though  he  maintains  that  Callistus  did  so  out  of  fear  of  himself, 
Ilippolytus.  Perhaps  the  best  commentary  on  Hippolytus's 
diatribes  is  furnished  by  the  absolute  silence  of  all  other  writers 
of  the  period. 

2  Quoted  by  Athanasius,  Epistle  in  Defence  of  the  Nicene 
Definition,  26  (PG  xxv.  462);  J.  H. 'Newman,  Athanasius, 
Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,  1842-44,  i.  45 ;  also  Ante. 
Nicene  Fathers,  xviii.  [1S95],  'Tertullian.'  iii.  3S5-3S7,  a,frag- 
ment  of  au  epistle  or  treatise  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
against  the  Sabellians ;  cf.  also  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  adv. 
Sabellium,  given  in  Eusebius,  Prtep.  Evang.  viii.  W  (PG  x. 
1270);  Mansi,  Concilia,  i.  col.  1011. 

3  Novatian,  de  Trin.  xi. -xviii.,  xxvii. 

4  Thus  in  adv.  Prax.  iii.  (PL  ii.  158)  he  speaks  of  the  angels 
as  being  'members  of  the  Father's  own  substance,'  and  in  iv. 
(ib.  159)  of  the  laimarchia  as  '  committed '  bv  the  Father  to  the 
Son. 

6  Cf.  St.  Augustine's  remark  apropos  of  the  re-baptism  con- 
troversy :  '  Quomodo  enim  potuit  ista  res  tantis  altercationum 
nebulis  involuta  ad  plenaru  concilii  luculentam  illustrationem 
confirmationemque  perduci,  nisi  primo  din tius  per  orbis  terrarum 
re^iones  multis  bine  atque  bine  disputationibus  et  collationibus 
episcoporum  pertractata  constaret?  Hoc  autem  facit  sanitas 
pacis,  ut,  cum  diutius  aliqua  obscuriora  qua^runtur  et,  propter 
inveniendi  difficultatem,  ili\er8as  pariunt  in  fraterna  discepta- 
tione  sentcutias,  donee  ad  verum  liquidum  perveniatur,  vinculum 
permaneat  unitatis,  ne  in  jmrte  pnijcisa  remaneat  insanabile 
vulnus  erroris'  (de  Baptismo  c.  Donatistas,  ii.  iv.  (fi)  [PL  xliii. 
129] :  the  whole  passage  is  worth  reading  in  this  connexion). 

8  Athenagoras,  Ilpccr^eia,  x.  (PG  vii.  907;  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  ii.  386) ;  cf.  xxiv.  (PG  vii.  946). 
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tliere  can  be  no  snch  diversity  of  action  ad  intra 
as  shall  imjily  ili^linotiim  of  I'dsons.  But  Christ 
is  (!oil,  iinil  Christ  siilFcred  iii"in  tlie  Cross.  There- 
fore Ihc  Father  sud'ered  !'  Tlic  couflusioii  .seemeil 
comiu'lliii!,' :  hut  the  Noetians  and  Sabellians  slirank 
from  it  aiul  endeavoured  to  explain  that  tliis  sufler- 
in-;  of  the  Father  was  in  some  sense  not  really  His.^ 
Theirs  was  a  strong  position.  They  seemed  to  be 
the  advocate.s  of  orthodoxy  against  the  ortliodox 
themselves.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  latter  rejoined  : 
Then,  aceordini,'  to  your  argument,  it  is  the  Father 
who  sits  at  His  own  right  hand  !  For,  while  the 
NT  a-i  a  whole  clearly  taught  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  and  tlie  distinction  of  I'crsons,  j'et  there  were 
certain  texts  which,  while  maintaining  the  former, 
.seemed  expre.ssly  to  deny  the  latter.  Thus  I'raxeas 
insisted  on  'I  and  the  Father  are  one'  (Jn  10'"); 
this  it  was  easy  to  explain  in  a  monotheistic  sense, 
as  TeituUian  does."  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
explain  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father ;  and  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  F'ather 
in  me '  (Jn  14'"),  Tertullian  treats  this  passage  at 
considerable  length,''  but  it  can  hardly  bo  said  that 
his  answer  precludes  the  retort :  Then  there  are 
two  Coils  ! 

It  is  only  when  we  turn  to  such  an  analysis  of 
these  pas.sages  as  is  furnished  by  Athanasius  {e.g., 
on  Jn  14'",  in  Orat.  iii.  23)  and  Augustine  (Tract. 
xix.  13,  xxi.  4,  xxii.  14)  that  -we  realize  the  dis- 
tinction between  ante-  and  post-Nicene  clearness 
of  expression  when  handling  the  questions  venti- 
lated by  the  Noetians  and  their  successors.  St. 
Phoebadius  (t  c.  A.D.  393)  puts  the  dilemma 
cleaidy : 

'  If  we  speak  of  one  God  in  the  sin^ar,  excluding  the  word 
"Second  Person,"  we  thereb.v  approve  that  mad  heresy  which 
Bays  that  the  Father  Himself  sutTered.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  admit  of  number  combined  witli  division,  then  we  join  hands 
with  the  Arians  wlio  hold  that  God  was  made  from  God,  and 
who  say  that  lie  fasliioned  a  new  substance  out  of  nothinjr. 
We  must,  then,  hold  to  the  rule  which  confesses  that  the  Father 
ia  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  to  the  rule  which  while 
preserving  the  oneness  of  substance  acknowledges  an  economy 
(di^positionem)  in  the  Divinity.' s 

Both  sides,  then,  claimed  to  be  the  sole  upholders 
of  a  true  conception  of  the  Divine  monarchy  : 

'  Marcellua  and  Photinus,'  says  Athanasius,  'negative Christ's 
existence  before  a;?es,  and  His  Godhead  and  unending  King- 
dom, upon  pretence  of  supporting  the  divine  monarchy.' 6 
Tertullian   states   tlu;    case    in    his    usual    pithy 
manner  : 

'  We,  say  they,  maintain  the  monarchy.  .  .  .  Yes,  but  while 
the  Latins  take  pains  to  pronounce  monarchia,  the  Greeks 
refuse  to  understand  wcotutjnia  .  .  .  for,  extolling  the  Ttimi- 
archia  at  the  expense  of  the  tvconomia,  they  contend  for  the 
identity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.'" 

And  then  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  real  difficulty 
which  the  Noetians  had  to  face  : 

•Praxeas  put  to  flight  the  Paraclete,  and  he  crucified  the 
Father  I ' 8 

Hence  the  oiJjirobrious  nickname  for  the  so-called 

Monarchians — Patrijiassians,"  i.e.  '  those  who  made 

1  Tert.  adv.  Prax.  x.xix.  (PL  ii.  194). 

-'  Phitos.  ix.  6  ;  cf.  x.  23. 

"■  Adv.  Prax.  xxii.  (PL  ii.  183). 

4  /ft.  xxiv.;  cf.  Novat.  rf«  Trin.  xxviii.  (PL  iii.  940-042). 

^  Liber  c.  Ariarws,  xxii.  (PL  xx.  29  f.);  cf.  also  Zaccha^us, 
ConsfiUatiotifs,  ii.  10  (ift.  1135). 

«  Athanasius,  De  Synodis,  26  (vi.)  (PO  xxvi.  731)  ;  Newman, 
AthanagiuR,  i.  114. 

'  Ade.  Prax.  iii.  (PL  ii.  168),  and  ix.  (ib.  164).  Tertullian's 
use  of  the  tenu  a-cunomia  is  unusual.  In  the  NT  it  generalh 
refers  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God  (e.g.,  1  Co  an) ;  also 
to  the  divine  counsel  as  fulfilled  in  the  Incarnation  (Kph  V>). 
And  thus  it  is  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  mystery  of  the 
IncArnation(cf.  J.  C.  Suicer,  Tfies.  '•rcles.,  Anisterdain,  1728, s.u.). 
But  here  Tertullian  uses  it  of  the  relationship  of  the  Three 
Persona  of  the  Trinity,  a  usa','e  of  which  Suicer  takes  no  notice. 

"  Tb.  i.  (PL  ii.  15f)).  Of  Praxeas  himself  very  little  is  known. 
Hippol.vtua  apparently  knows  notliing  of  him,  though,  if  we  are 
to  argue  from  his  silence,  we  could  equally  well  argue  from 
'Tertullian's  sllenre  regarding  Noctus,  Cleomenes,  and  Sabellius. 
For  some  of  the  views  which  have  beei»  held  regarding  his 
identity  see  DCIi,  a.v.  'Praxeas.' 

'Cf.  Augustine,  Trad,  xxxvi.  8,  in  Joan.;  cf.  xxxvii.  6, 
Ixx.  2,  Ixxi.  2  (I'L  XXXV.  iw,7,  1672,  1819,  1S20);  and  Origen, 
Com.  in  P.p.  ad  THum(l'U  xiv.  13(14). 


the  Father  suffer'  in  the  person  of  the  Son. 
Methodius  (t «'.  31'2),  commenting  on  Hev  12'", 
likens  (hcisi!  who  have  gone  astray  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  Three  I'ersoMS  in  the  Trinity  to  the  third 
part  of  the  stars  that  fell  : 

'  As  when  they  say,  like  Sabelliua,  that  the  Almighty  Person 
of  the  Father  Himself  sullered.'  i 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  how  these  heresies  shaded 
oil'  into  one  another.  Thus  Sabelli\is  apparentlj- 
denied  that  he  was  a  Patripassian  ;  but,  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  seems  to  have  held  that  our  Lord  came 
into  being  only  on  His  human  birth.-  The  Arians, 
on  the  contrarj',  said  '  before  the  ages,'  thus  agree- 
ing, so  it  would  seem,  with  tlie  Patrijiassians. 
Again  we  note  that,  whereas  Sabellius  claimed  to 
rank  as  a  Mon>archian,  yet  the  .'Vri.an  Idshops,  writ- 
ing to  Alexander,  say  : 

'  We  do  not  do  as  did  Sabelliua  who,  dividing  the  One,  speaks 
of  a  Son-Father.'3 

Thus  their  groi'-.d  of  complaint  against  Sabellius 
was  precisely  that  on  whicli  he  plumed  himself  on 
not  doing,  viz.  separating  the  Divine  monarchia. 
Similarly  Athanasius  says  : 

'  Sabellius  supposed  the  Son  to  have  no  real  aubsistence,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  non-existent ;  he  charged  his  opponents 
with  dividing  the  Godhead.'-*  And  once  more:  'Sabellius, 
dreading  the  division  invented  by  Arius,  fell  into  the  error 
which  destroys  the  Personal  distinctions.' ^ 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  no  one 
can  at  this  date  say  what  precisely  were  Sabellius's 
opinions,  partly  because  of  the  inevitable  fluctua- 
tions through  which  he  passed,  partly,  and  chiefly, 
because  history  is  apt  to  confuse  him  with  his 
disciples,  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted  from 
Athanasius.^ 

How  grievous  were  the  ravages  worked  by  these 
Monarcliian  views  can  be  seen  by  the  frequent 
condemnations  of  them  in  the  shape  of  Sabollian- 
isni.  Thus  Pope  Damasus  condemned  them  in  the 
Council  held  at  Rome  in  380  (or  [?]  382) : 

'  We  anathematize  those  also  who  follow  the  error  of  Sabellius 
in  Baying  that  the  Father  is  the  same  as  the  Son.' " 
Similarly,  in  the  ecumenical  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.D.  381)  the  lirst  canon  is  directed  against 
various  shades  of  Arianism,  and  linally  against  the 
Sabellians,  Marcellians,  Photinians,  and  Apol- 
linarists.'  By  the  time  of  the  provincial  Council 
of  Braga  (561)  we  see  how  ttliese  Monarchian 
principles  have  verged  into  Priscillianism  and  are 
tainted  with  Manichaiism."  The  same  compre- 
hensive condemnation  was  repeated  in  the  Lateran 
Council  of  649  (can.  xviii.).'"  Lastly,  Eugenius  IV. 
found  it  necessary  to  remind  the  Jacobites,  in  his 
decree  dated  4th  Feb.  1441,  that  the  Church  'con- 
demns Sabellius  for  confusing  the  Per.sons  and  for 
thus  altogether  doing  away  with  the  real  distinc- 
tion between  them.'" 

The  subsequent  ramifications  of  the  Monarchian 
tenets  do  not  concern  us  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  spread  very  widely,  tliough  in  forms 
which  varied  considerably  from  those  originally 
set  forth.  Thus  liusebius  mentions  that  Beryllus, 
bishop  of  Bostra,  'deserted  the ecilesia-stical stand- 
ard,' i.e.  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  asserted  that 
Christ  did  not  pre-exist  in  a  distinct  form  of  His 
own,  ncitlier  diil  He  possess  a  divinity  of  His  own, 
but  only  that  of  the  Father  dwelllTig  in  llim.'-' 
This  is  clearly  a  derived  form  of  Mon.archianism. 
The  most   prominent,   perhaps,  among   the  later 

1  The  Baniiuil  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  discourse  ix.  ch.  10 
(Ante-Nieeiie  Falhera,  xiv.  (1900)  77). 

2  Athanasius,  Vrat.  iv.  3  (PG  xxvi.  471);  cf.  Newman,  i.  114, 
ii.  C2D,  n. 

3  Newman,  i.  97. 

4  Athanasius,  ale.  Apcill.  i.  21  (PG  \\yl  1130);  W.  Bright, 
Uiatoricai  Wriliiois  of  Athanaxius,  Oxford,  1881,  p.  114. 

0  Ib.  ii.  3  (/'',■  xxvi.  11380);  Bright,  p.  1'20. 

6  Orat.  iv.  3  (PG  xxvi.  471) ;  Newman,  ii.  r>2». 

'  Mansi,  iii.  481,  486.  8  lb.  iU.  667. 

B  Ib.  ix.  774,  CAnons  1-14.  '»  Ib.  x.  1161. 

11  /ft.  xxxi.  173r,. 
13  tIE  VI.  xxxiii.  1,  with  MrGlfTerfa  notes. 
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Monarchians  were  the  riiscillianists.  They  are 
of  interest  by  reason  of  the  strange  intiuence  which 
they  had  on  the  I,atiu  text  of  tlie  Gospels' — e.g., 
indirectly  on  1  Jn  5'.  To  them  are  due  the  ]\Ion- 
archian  Prologues  which  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  later  years.- 

It  is  usual  to  embrace  under  the  heading  Mon- 
archianism  the  so-called  Adoptianist  heresies. 
But,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Adoptianists  may  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  Mon- 
arcliians,  yet  they  ajjproach  the  question  from  an 
entirely  different  standpoint.  For  Adoptianism  i.s 
a  Christological  heresy,  whereas  Monarchianism,  at 
least  in  its  original  form  as  Patripassianism,  con- 
cerns the  Father  rather  than  the  Son.  To  embrace 
the  two  heresies  under  one  heading  is  to  obscure 
the  issue.    See  art.  Adoptianism. 

LiTBRATLiRE. — In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  throurrh- 
out  the  artii:le,  sec  A.  Harnack,  History  of  Dajma,  Enfj.  fi-., 
London,  1894-90,  ii.,  iii.,  s.)'.  '  Modalism  ' ;  j.  A.'W.  Neander, 
History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church  by  the 
Apostles,  ed.  Bohn,  do.  1851,  ii.  ;  Harnack,  art.  '  Monarchiaii- 
ismus,' in  Pi!E3  ;  j.  H.  Newman,  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth 
Century^  (written  previous  to  tlie  discovery  of  Hippolytus's 
Philosophumena),  London,  1S71 ;  J.  Chapinan,  art.  '  Mon- 
archians,' in  CE ;  DCB,  s.vv.  ;  L.  J.  Tixeront,  Histoire  Aes 
dogmcs^,  i.  Paris,  1905,  oh.  viii.  HUGn  PoPE. 

MONASTICISM.— I.  Etymologt ;  defini- 
tion.— The  word  '  monasticism '  is  derived  from 
the  Gr.  word  ia<5''os,  'alone,'  'solitary,'  from  which 
a  whole  family  of  words  has  been  formed  :  iiov-q 
and  novaar-qpiov,  '  monastery ' ;  ixovaxi^,  '  monk '  or 
'solitary';  nova^eiv,  'to  lead  the  solitary  life'; 
HovcL^ovTcs,  'solitaries';  iiovatrrpia,  'nun';  ixovaStKos, 
fiovaxtKbs,  fj.ova.cTTiKds,  fiot^rjpTjs,  'monastic ' ;  fiovdi^ouaa, 
fiovaxovna,  /iovaxv,  '  nun ' ;  t6  fiovax'Kdv,  '  monas- 
ticism ' ;  liOfaariKus,  '  monastically  ' ;  iJ,oi'axt<rfi.6!, 
•monachism.'' 

In  Latin  this  word  has  given  monachus  and  its 
derivatives,  monacha,  monachatus,  vionacharc, 
vwnachizarc,  moiiadiismnm,  monachatio,  unonas- 
teiium,  and  a  few  other  words. ^ 

'  Interpretare  vocabulum  monachi,  hoc  est  nomen  tuum : 
quid  facis  in  turba  qui  solus  es?'  (Jerome,  Ep.  xiv.  [PL  .rxii. 
350J).  '  Sin  autem  cupis  esse  quod  diceris,  monachus,  id  eyt 
solus,  quid  facis  in  urbibus,  quae  utique  non  sunt  solorum 
habitacula  sed  multorum  ? '  {Ep.  lis.  [PL  xxii.  583]). 

All  these  \\ords,  derived  as  they  are  from  the 
same  root,  indicate  the  idea  of  solitude,  of  isolation. 
This  solitude  must  not,  however,  be  interpreted  as 
implying  absolute  isolation — such  as  that  of  the 
hermit  in  the  desert.  As  we  shall  see,  the  term 
'  monk '  has  come  to  be  applied  to  men  living  the 
same  life  in  common — a  life  in  which  they  are 
indeed  separated  from  the  world,  but  not  from  one 
another. 

In  common  usage  the  word  'monasticism'  is 
often  incorrectly  extended  to  embrace  the  idea  of 
the  religious  state  in  general,  comprising  even 
those  religious  orders  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  this  category  —  such,  e.g.,  as  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the  Jesuits  and  other 
clerks  regular.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  should 
be  reserved  for  the  form  of  religious  life  led  by 
those  who,  having  separated  themselves  entirely 
from  the  world,  live  in  solitude — as,  in  fact,  the 
etymology  of  the  words  '  monk,'  '  monastery,'  etc., 
clearly  indicates.  We  shall  see  below  (§  III.)  in 
what  the  special  characteristics  of  the  monk  pro- 
perly so  called  consist,  the  special  conditions  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  its  various  types.     The  monks, 

1  Thus  note  canon  xvii.  of  the  Council  of  Braga  (a.d.  561) : 
'  If  any  one  reads  the  Scriptures  which  Priscillian  corrupted  in 
accordance  with  his  own  erroneous  views  .  .  .let  him  be 
anathema'  (Mansi,  ix.  774). 

2  John  Cliapman,  Noli-s  on  the  Early  History  (^  the  \'ulgatc 
Gospels,  Oxford,  1908,  ciis.  xii.-xv. 

s  J.  C.  Suicer,  Tkesaunis  ecclesiastical,  Amsterdam,  17:28, 
s.vv.;  E.  A.  Sopljocles,  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine Periods,  Boston,  1870.  s.vv. 

*  0.  du  F.  du  Cange,  Glossarimn,  ed.  L.  Favre,  10  vols.,  Niort. 
1886-87,  s.'iv. 


in  fact,  form  a  class  apart  among  what  are  known 
as  the  'religious  orders';  they  must  be  distin- 
guished from  those  tliat  are  commonly  termed  the 
'mendicant  orders'  or  'friars' — e.g.,  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  or  Carmelites — from  the  clerks  regular, 
such  as  tlie  Jesuits,  and  from  other  forms  of  the 
religious  life  and  religious  congi'egations — e.g.,  the 
Redemptorists,  Oratorians,  Sulpicians,  etc.  (see  art. 
Religiou.s  Orders). 

At  the  present  day  monks  are  represented  in  the 
Catholic  Church  by  the  Basilians  and  other  monks 
of  the  East ;  by  the  Benedictines,  Cistercians, 
Camaldolese,  OIi\'etans,  Carthusians,  and  other 
religious  families  of  less  importance.  They  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  ascetics  who  existed  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  who  were  simply 
Christians  living  a  more  austere  life  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  monastic  life  properly  so 
called  had  been  instituted,  many  of  these  ascetics 
of  both  sexes  entered  the  monasteries ;  hence  we 
find  the  name  '  ascetic '  applied  sometimes  to  the 
monks  also  (see,  e.g.,  the  Peregrinatio  Etherim ; 
cf.  art.  Asceticism,  vol.  ii.  p.  63  f.).  The  canons 
regular  and  the  military  orders  should  also  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  monks,  although  there  were 
many  points  of  contact  between  them.  We  are 
not,  however,  concerned  with  them  here. 

II.  Monasticism  outside  of  Christianity. 
— Monasticism  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  institution 
belonging  exclusively  to  Christianity,  although  it  is 
chiefly  in  that  religion  that  its  full  development  is 
to  be  sought.  Examples  occur  in  the  non-Christian 
religions  as  well,  and  we  shall  see  in  what  relation 
these  stand  to  Christian  monasticism. 

1.  Worship  of  Sarapis. — In  recent  years  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  see  in  the  kcitoxoi — p.ngan 
recluses  who  lived  in  the  temples  of  Sarapis  and 
their  dependencies — the  authentic  ancestors  of  the 
Christian  monks.  Weingarten,  to  whom  this  theorj' 
owes  its  origin,  has  even  maintained  that  St. 
Pachomius,  the  founder  of  Christian  cenobitism, 
not  only  drew  a  large  part  of  his  Rule  from  the 
usages  of  these  kAtoxoi,  but  had  been  himself  a 
(cdroxos  of  Sarapis,  before  his  conversion  to  Christ- 
ianity, at  the  Sarapeum  of  Chenoboscium.  'This 
theory,  however,  rests  on  a  series  of  unverified 
hypotheses.  Pachomius  was  never  a  /tdroxo?.  All 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  most  ancient  life  of 
this  saint  is  that  he  withdrew  to  an  abandoned 
temple  of  Sarapis,  and  that,  while  there,  he  had  a 
vision  of  God — not,  however,  of  the  pagan  divinity, 
but  of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Moreover,  the 
analogies  that  have  been  dra\vn  between  these 
hierodoidoi  and  the  cenobites  of  Christianity  are 
only  apparent.' 

2.  NeoPlatonism — The  Alexandrian  school  of 
philosophy  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  taught  a 
kind  of  mysticism,  more  philosophical  than  re- 
ligious, in  which  moral  ideas  and  ascetic  practices 
occupied  an  important  place.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  find  in  this  mystic  philosophy  the 
source  of  Christian  asceticism.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  in  existence  before  this  date,  and  under 
a  very  different  form.  Moreover,  it  seems  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Alexandrian  philo- 

1  With  regard  to  this  question  of  itaToxoc  and  cenobites  cf.  H. 
Weingarten.  '  Der  Ursprung  des  Monchtunis  im  nachkonstanti- 
nischenZeitalter,'ini!ff(ri.[1877]lff.;  E.  Preuschen,  J/oncftd/m 
und  Sarapiskult ;  eine  relirjionsfjcschichtliche  Abhandlung, 
Giessen,  1903;  E.  Revillout,  'Lc  Reolus  du  StrapSum,  sa  biblio- 
th6que  etses  occupations  mystiques,'  in  REg  i.  [18S0]  160,  also 
Rapport  Burune  mission  en  I talie,'P2.x\s.  1878,  p.  38  ;  P.  Ladeuze, 
Etude  sur  le  cAnohitisme  pakhomien,  Louvain,  1898,  p.  37 ;  J. 
IMayer,  Die  christliche  Asce.<ie,  Freiburg,  1894,  p.  37  ;  Brunei  de 
Presle  [0.  M.  Wladimir],  '  Memoire  sur  le  S^rap6um,'  in  M^-vioires 
jn-isentispardi rrrs savants,  I.  ii.  [1852]  575  ;  A.  Boucli6-Leclercq, 
'Les  Reclus  du  S6rap6um  de  Memphis,'  in  Melanges  Perrot: 
Recueil de  m^noires  concernant  I'archeolofjie  elassi'iut;  la  litt^ra- 
ture  et  Vhistoire  amiennes,  Paris,  1903,  p.  21  f.;  A.  Ruseh,  De 
Serapide  et  Iside  in  Gracia  cultis,  Berlin,  1907 ;  Leclercq,  art. 
'  Cinobitisme,"  DACL  ii.'-  3063-3056. 
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sopliy,  far  from  iuHuencing  Cliristianity,  was  itself 
deeply  imbued  with  Christian  ideas  (cf.  Asceti- 
cism, vol.  ii.  p.  65'').' 

3.  Druidical  communities. — It  will  be  enough  t» 
iiientum  tlio  tlioory  of  Alexandre  Bertrand,  who 
saw  in  the  druids  the  aneestors  of  the  Christian 
cenobites.  This  theory,  which  regards  the  monks 
not  only  as  tlie  imitators,  but  as  even  the  legiti- 
mate descendants  of  the  oonmiunities  and  brother- 
hoods of  the  old  Celtic  religion,  has  no  solid 
foundation,  and  has  been  unanimously  rejected  by 
specialists  ;  hence  we  need  not  discuss  it  in  detail. - 

4.  Orphic  communities. — Orpliism,  which  had  so 
much  in  coniMicin  with  I'ythagoreanisin,  had,  like 
it,  a  certain  resemblance  to  I'latonism  and  Neo- 
Platonism  ;  it  counselled  practices  of  asceticism, 
some  of  which  resemble  those  of  Christianity.  It 
imposed  on  the  'pure'  and  the  'holy 'a  rigorous 
system  of  penances  and  privations,  among  which 
were  the  practice  of  vegetarianism  and  numerous 
purilications.  Although  our  information  regarding 
these  tlilnsoi,  or  Orphic  societies,  is  nut  very  ex- 
tensive, we  know  th.it  they  were  not  only  spread 
throughout  Greece,  but  were  also  found  in  Italy, 
Africa,  Gaul,  and  tlic  whole  of  the  Western  worUl. 
Lactantius  alludes  to  these  confraternities  {de  Div. 
Instil,  i.  22  [PL  vi.  242  f.]).  There  were  rites  of 
initiation,  mysteries,  prayers,  hymns,  and  unbloody 
sacrifices,  which  were  celebrated  during  the  night. 
But  the  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  Orphism  have  a 
very  special  character  of  their  own  and  very  little 
in  comiiKin  willi  those  of  the  Christian  religion.' 

5.  Buddhist  asceticism. — Both  Buddhism  and 
Brahnianism  possess  institutions  that  have  certain 
characteristics  analogous  to  those  of  Christian 
monasticism.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
mention  is  made  of  hermits  forming  colonies  and 
dedicating  theu-  lives  to  the  study  of  the  Vedas 
and  to  the  contemplation  of  Brahman.  They  are 
vegetariiins,  and  practise  mortification  in  all  its 
forms.  While  in  Brahmanism  the  monastic  life 
has  preserved  its  eremitic  character,  in  Buddhism 
we  fand  it,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  eenobitic  form. 
The  monks  live  together  in  monasteries,  in  the 
practice  of  poverty — as  mendicants,  in  fact — and 
celibacy.  Such  monasteries  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Japan,  Korea,  China,  India,  and  Cej'lon. 

The  lamaseries  of  Tiliet  are  the  most  curious 
examples  of  tliis  form  of  monasticism.  The  mon- 
astic capital  of  Tibet  (?.«.)  is  Lhasa,  and  of  the 
30,000  inhabitants  of  this  city  10,000  are  monks, 
who  are  divided  among  2300  monasteries.  In  the 
provinces  of  China  there  are  also  monasteries  of  this 
kind,  some  of  which  contain  from  300  to  400  bonzes. 
They  have  the  head  shaven,  and  spend  their  time 
reciting  )jrayers  and  performing  ceremonies  before 
the  statue  of  Buddha.  Many  of  them  condemn 
themsLlves  to  a  life  of  absolute  silence,  others  to 
complete  immobility. 

'Dxefaqtis  of  India  ofl'er  another  variety  of  the 
life  of  mortitieation  and  renunciation.  A.  Hilgen- 
feld  and  otiier  writers  have  tried  to  establish  the 
influence  of  these  institutions  on  Christian  monasti- 
cism. But  it  is  easy  to  show,  with  the  advance  of 
.scholarship,  that  it  is  the  contrary  that  is  true,  and 

1  T.  Keini  derives  Christian  asceticism  from  this  source  (Aua 
dem  VrchrUleiUhum,  Zurich,  187S,  p.  2IUt.).  A^.tinst  this 
theory  cf.  D.  Volter,  Der  I'rb-pruiig  des  Mfjnchtuimt,  Freiburg, 
1900,  p.  89,  anil  O.  Oriitzmachcr,  '  Jlonchtum,'  in  PliK'  xiu. 
217. 

2  A.  Bertrand,  Nos  Origincs,  iv.  La  Kelifjion  des  Gautoit;  Les 
Druideti  et  Ic  tlnudistne,  Paris,  1897,  pp.  417-4'24,^  appendix  J, 
'1*3  prandes  Abbayea  chrtitiennea  d'lrlaiide,  d'Kcu.sse,  et  du 
Pays  de  Oalles,  heritieres  des  contniunaiites  druidi-iues  de  ces 
contri-es';  cf.  G.  Bois.'iicr,  in  Journal  deff  .'i'avanl-i,  IS9&,  pp. 
678-680  ;  Q.  Dottin,  '  Lii  ReliKiou  des  Oaulois,'  in  liUh  xxxviii. 
1189«1  l.ll  t. 

'  Of.  E.  Zcller.  fJjV  Philoxophiii  df-r  Uriechen,  Tiibingen,  1M4- 
52,  i.  88  ;  L.  K.  A.  .Miinrv,  Ilr^t.  d''S  retufionn  de  iu  Gri^tr  autwur, 
Paris,  1867-51).  iii.  3011 : 0.  Oruppe.  Oie'griech.  Culte  Kwl  Mi/thcn, 
Leipzig,  1887  ;  E.  W.  T.  Maass,  Orphtxu,  Munich,  1305. 


that  certain  practices  of  Buddhist  monasticism  owe 
their  inspiration  to  Chrisliun  inllucnie.' 

6.  Monasticism  among  Jews  and  Muham- 
madans.— («)  Ksscncs. — TTio  E.ssenes  iq.v.)  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  the  monastic  life  outside  of  Christianity. 
Whether  tliey  be  looked  on  as  a  sect,  as  a  tribe, 
or  as  a  religious  community,  the  Ksscnes  (150 
B.C.)  ofl'er  all  the  inincipal  characteristics  of  the 
eenobitic  life— community  of  goods,  practice  of 
poverty  and  mortilieation,  prayer,  and  work,  meals 
and  religious  exercises  in  common,  silence,  celibacy, 
etc.  Although  there  is  no  direct  relatiou.shii) 
between  them,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  both 
Essenian  and  Christian  asceticism  derived  much 
of  their  practice  from  the  same  source,  viz.  the 
Jewish  religion. 

(6)  Thcrnpcnta;. — The  Therapeuta'  {n.v.),  whose 
very  existence  has  been  dis])Uted,  are  ileseribed  by 
riiilo  (rfc  Vita  Vuntcmplativn)  as  cenol)ites,  leading 
a  life  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Christian 
cenobites.  This  description  bears  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  the  life  led  by  Christian  monks  that 
more  than  one  writer  has  been  led  to  deny  its 
authenticity  as  a  work  of  Pliilo  and  to  uphold  the 
opinion  tliat  it  is  a  Christian  comiiilation  under- 
taken with  the  view  of  providing  a  venerable 
ancestry  for  the  Christian  cenobites.  Renuncia- 
tion of  the  world,  prayer,  life  in  common  in  real 
mona.sterics,  vigils,  cliants  carried  out  by  alternate 
choirs,  the  practice  of  fasting  and  other  mortihea- 
tion — such  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
life  of  the  Therapeutie.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  exercised  any  direct  influence  on 
Christian  monasticism. - 

(c)  Naziritcs. — The  Nazirites  (y.f.)  were  men  who 
lived  an  austere  life,  abstained  from  wine  and  all 
fermented  lirjuors,  never  cut  their  hair,  avoided 
scrupulously  all  legal  impurities,  and  took  a  vow 
to  consecrate  their  lives  to  God.  They  had 
certain  practices  in  common  with  the  monks, 
although  their  ideal  was  not  the  same.  Kegard- 
ing  such  resemblances  we  may  point  out  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Essenes,  since  Cliristi.anity  itself 
had  its  ancestor  in  Judaism,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  there  should  be  certain  resemblances  between 
their  respective  institutions  on  many  points." 

(d)  Eechabitcs.— Some  (cf.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  EBi 
iv.  [1903]  4019)  regard  the  Rechabites  as  forming 
'  a  sort  of  religious  order,  analogous  to  the 
Nazarites,'  and  St.  Jerome  himself  saw  in  them 
the  precursors  of  the  monks  (Ey).  Iviii.,  'ad  I'aulin.,' 
5  [Pi  xxii.  583]).  But  such  analogies  should  not 
be  pressed  too  far.  The  Rechabites  were  distin- 
guished by  certain  special  observances,  such  as 
abstinence  from  wine,  the  jirohibition  against 
building  houses,  and  the  obligation  to  live  in  tents, 
but  it  is  ditBcult  to  see  in  them  anything  more  than 
a  tribe  of  Bedawi  such  as  still  exist  in  these  days 
and  observe  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  with 
such  zeal.* 

(e)  Muhamniadans. — Muhammadanism  has  given 
birth  to  several  '  religious  orders,'  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  (^adiri,  the  Maulavi,  the  Baqtashi, 
the  Rufai,  etc.  The  monks  are  called  Dervishes 
('poor ') ;  they  live  together,  20,  30,  or  40  at  a  time, 

1  Cf.  OriiLzmaclier,  in  I'liE'^  xiii.  217  ;  Ileiml)ucher,  Die 
Oi'Jen  ujid  KongngaUoncn  der  k(itJtutv<chcn  Kirche,  i.  54  f.  ; 
J.*J.  Bocbinjrer,  La  Vie  coutcinplativf  asc^tiijue  et  irumaaUtjxte 
cliez  les  Indiens  el  chez  les  penplcs  UmddhisteSt  l&il. 

2  On  the  Therapeuta!  and  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
tlie  famous  treatise  of  Philo,  c(.  Ledercq,  in  DACL  ii.2  .HoeS. 
Since  the  worlis  of  H.  Massebicau  and  F.  0.  Conybcaro  on  the 
subject,  the  authenticity  of  tlie  treatise  would  seem  to  be 
solidlv  established. 

»  Cf.  G.  Less,  Ve  Nazireatu,  Uotliufren,  1789 :  J.  H.  Wirth- 
niiiller,  Vie  Naztirder,  Ratisbon,  ISiil  ;  H.  Duhiii,  Die  Ootlffe- 
weihten  in  der  aUtttttamentl.  lirliijion,  Tuliini^en,  IIHIS. 

4  Cf.  A.  Calm.--L.  '  Dissertations  sur  des  IlOchabiles,*  in  Coin. 
mentairc  lHUral  {Jirimie),  Paris,  1724-20,  pp.  xliii-liii ;  UDU 
iv.  203. 
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in  a  monastery  under  a  head  (shnUch).  The  Der- 
vislies  wear  a  long  robe  of  coarse  stnlf.  lleception 
into  their  order  is  preceded  by  a  time  of  probation, 
which  lasts  sometimes  1001  days.  As  regards  their 
religious  practices,  tliese  Muhanimadan  monks 
have  prayers,  sacred  dances,  and  sometimes  ]ien- 
ances,  such  as  the  privation  of  sleep,  immobility 
(ensured  by  fetters  on  the  feet),  fasting,  and  soli- 
tude (see  art.  Dervish).  Many  of  them  are  also 
mendicants.  Some  of  the  orders  claim  to  go  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Prophet  himself,  although  he  had 
said  '  In  Islam  there  are  no  monks,'  and  althougii 
no  mention  of  the  monastic  life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Qur'an.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Muham- 
mad, however,  the  Sufis  gave  tlieniselves  up  to 
certain  practices  of  nionasticisiu  and  lived  togetlier 
in  community  (see  art.  SUFiisM).  Abu  Bakr  and 
'All,  contemporaries  of  the  Prophet,  formed,  with 
his  approval,  communities  of  the  same  kind.  Other 
orders  were  founded  on  the  same  model  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  27  monasteries  in  the  island  of  Crete  alone. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  JMuhammadan 
monasteries,  that  of  Konia  in  Asia  Minor,  possessed 
500  cells.' 

III.  Christian  monasticism.—Ib  Christian 
monasticism  derived  from  one  or  other  of  these 
sources,  or  is  it  an  original  institution?  This  is  a 
question  that  has  often  been  discussed.  On  account 
of  certain  undeniable  resemblances  between  Christ- 
ian monasticism  and  the  various  forms  just 
described,  some  writers  liave  not  hesitated  to 
regard  the  one  as  the  child  of  the  other.  But  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  history  of  all  institutions, 
however  striking  such  resemblances  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  they  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  e.stablish  a  relationship.  This  is  a  principle 
now  accepted  by  all  serious  students  of  history. 
To  prove  rclation.ship  between  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  and  those  of  other  religions,  it  is 
necessary  to  produce  facts  clearly  demonstrating 
that  one  institution  has  been  derived  from  tlie  other. 
This,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done.  We  shall 
therefore  regard  Christian  monasticism  as  a  plant 
that  has  grown  up  on  Christian  soil,  nourished 
exclusively  on  the  principles  of  Christianity.  This 
.seems,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  he  the  only 
theory  that  can  safely  be  maintained.^ 

i.  Principal  characteristics.  —  Christian 
monasticism  possesses  certain  characteristics  all  of 
which  are  not  equally  essential,  but  which,  never- 
theless, when  taken  together,  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  monlv. 

I.  Poverty,  chastity,  humility,  and  obedience. — 
The  first  monks,  after  the  example  of  tlie  Christian 
ascetics,  practised  poverty,  chastity,  and  humility 
— virtues  which,  alon^^  with  obedience,  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  monastic  life. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  evangelical  counsels  and 
to  imitate  the  life  led  by  Christ  Himself  and,  after 
Him,  by  the  apostles  and  first  disciples,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  oneself  up  to  these  virtues  : 

'  Beati  p.auperes  spiritu '  (Mt  .5'")  ;  '  si  vis  perfectus  esse,  vade, 
vende  quae  habes,  et  da  pauperibus  '  (Mt  19-1) ;  •  non  potestis 
Deo  servire  et  Mammonae  .  .  .  ne  soUiciti  sitis  aniniae  vestrae 
quid  nianducetis,  neque  corpori  vestro  quid  iuduamini,'  etc. 
(.Mt  (i-Jf^.),  'Sunt  eunuchi  qui  seipsos  castraverunt  propter 
regnum  coelorum.  Quipotestcapere,  capiat' (Mt  191-).  Cf.  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  77f.  32.GO).  •  Si  quis  vult  post  me  venire,  alineget  seniet- 
ipsum,  et  tollat  crucem  suam,  et  sequatur  me '  (.Mt  10-*  ;  cf.  10^). 

The  first  monks,  like  the  ascetics  before  them, 
took  these  words  of  the  gospel  literally  and  aban- 

1  Heimbucher,  i.  51  f. ;  art.  *  Dervich,'  in  Katk.  Lexicon,  iii. 
1527  f . 

2  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  ia  the  conclusion  now  reached 
by  writers  of  very  different  opinions,  such  as  Berli6re,  L'Ordre 
monafftirittc,  Leclercq.  ioc.  cit.,  Grutzmacher,  toe.  cit.,  and 
Worl^nian,  The  EmluHoti  oj  the  Monastic  Ideal,  p.  8(1  f.  An 
exception  must  be  made,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out.  for 
certain  .Jewish  institutions,  since  between  Jews  and  Christians 
many  principles  and  religious  ideas  are  held  in  common. 


doned  all  that  they  had  in  order  to  live  in  poverty 
and  by  tlie  labour  of  their  hands.  They  practised 
chastity  under  the  form  of  complete  celibacy  and 
perfect  continence.  The  practice  of  obedience 
consisted  in  following  in  tlie  footsteps  of  Jesus 
Clirist,  recognizing  Him  as  their  Master,  and  in 
submission  to  those  who  represent  Him  here  below. 
In  the  case  of  the  cenobites  this  obedience  was  the 
result  of  their  very  life  itself.  The  moment  that 
many  monks  united  to  live  together,  tliey  were 
obliged  to  adopt  a  rule  of  life  which  would  be  the 
same  for  all,  aud  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a 
head.  This,  again,  was  but  to  obey  Christ,  by 
showing  obedience  to  the  Rule  or  to  him  who  was 
its  guardian.  Schenoudi  of  Atripe  obliged  his 
monks  to  make  a  ]irofession  of  obedience  to  the 
Eule  of  the  monastery.  This  jirofession  was  a 
written  and  signed  engagement,  an<l  was  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  monastery.'  The  greater 
number  of  monasteries  had  the  same  custom  under 
one  form  or  another.  These  virtues  were  taught 
and  practised  by  all  the  early  monks,  and,  as  soon 
as  monastic  customs  began  to  be  drawn  up  and 
codified,  we  find  severe  laws  laid  down  to  ensure 
their  practice. 

2.  Mortification  (f-:xsting,  etc.).  —  Along  with 
these  virtues  we  find  others  which  in  reality  flow 
from  them  or  complete  them,  and  which  were 
always  practised  bj'  the  monks  and  prescribed  by 
the  dificrent  Rules.  Mortification  is  essential  to 
the  practice  of  asceticism  ;  it  takes  the  form  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  sense  (chastity, 
celibacy,  fasting,  etc.) ;  work,  silence,  prayer  even, 
may  all  be  considered  form.s  of  mortification.  As  in 
all  schools  of  asceticism  (Neo-Platonist,  Buddhist, 
etc.),  fasting  is  considered  one  of  the  essential 
exercises  of  the  Christian  'athlete';  .lesus  taught 
it  to  His  disciples  and  practised  it  Himself ;  and 
it  was  regarded  by  the  monks  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  exercises  of  mortification.  The 
history  of  the  early  solitaries  tells  of  intrepid 
fastcrs  who  passed  two,  three,  and  even  five  days 
without  touching  food.  The  custom  of  taking 
food  only  once  during  the  week  from  Monday  to 
Saturday  which  was  observed  by  those  known  as 
'  Hebdomadarii '  was  common."  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  monastic  Rule  in  which  restraint  in  matters  of 
food  and  drink  is  not  arranged  for. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  monasteries  of  the  East 
(Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor)  that  one  comes 
across  extraordinary  forms  of  mortification ;  though 
these  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases,  they 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  There  were, 
first  of  all,  the  Stylites  and  the  Dendrites,  who 
condemned  themselves  to  perpetual  immobility, 
the  former  on  their  columns,  the  latter  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  Then  there  were  the  §o<tkoI,  or 
'Browsers,'  mentioned  by  Sozomen.  These  were 
solitaries  of  Blesopotamia,  and  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  lived  on  grass  like  cattle.  Others, 
again,  chained  themselves  to  a  rock,  or  bore  on 
their  shoulders  a  species  of  cangue,  or  yoke. 
Sozomen  also  speaks  of  a  Syrian  monk  who  ab- 
stained from  eating  bread  during  eighty  years.^ 
All  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  are  even  re- 
garded by  some  as  mere  ecce::tricities,  recalling 
the  practices  of  the  faqirs  of  India.  It  should  be 
noted  carefully  that  the  monastic  Rules  not  only 
never  prescribe  such  feats  of  strength,  but  even 
condemn  them.'' 

I  E.  Am^lineau,  Mhnoires  ptthlUs  par  les  membres  de  la 
mission  archeotoijique  franrai^e  au  Caire,  iv.  i.  [1888]  234-236. 

-  Cf.  F.  Cabroi,  ^tttde  sitr  la  Percfjrinatio  Silvice ;  les  dglises 
de  Jerusalem;  la  discipline  et  la  liturgic  au  /I'c  silcle,  Paris, 
1895,  p.  135  f. 

3Soz.  HE  vi.  83 f.  {PC  Ixvii.  lS91t.);  cf.  C.  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  '  L' Abstinence  de  pain  dans  les  rites  syrien,  paien 
et  Chretien,'  in  Recrteil  d'archiulogic  oriattale,  u.  USUSJ  134, 
n.  45. 

4  Cf.  Leclercq,  in  DACL  ii.ii  3143 1. 
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J|.  Work. — Certain  fanatics,  such  as  tlic  Mes- 
iana  or  Eniliites  (q.v.),  raaiutained  that  the 
life  of  a  monk  sliould  be  entirely  given  up  to 
prayer ;  hence  they  contlenincd  all  work  or  other 
forms  of  activity.  This  tendency  wa-s  early  re- 
prol>ated  by  the  Church  ;  all  mona.stic  founders  or 
legislators  realized  the  danger  of  such  exaggera- 
tions ;  and  one  and  all  signalized  the  vice  of  idle- 
ness as  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded  in  the  monastic 
life.  St.  Augustine,  in  his  treatise  dc  Lahore  Mon- 
achorum,  condenms  this  error,  and  shows  the  real 
necessity  of  w  ork  for  tliose  who  follow  the  monastic 
vocation.  Already  in  the  East,  during  the  4th 
cent.,  it  was  an  established  principle  that  the  monk 
should  live  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  The  work 
of  the  monk  was  of  two  kinds :  (a)  manual,  and 
(6)  intellectual. 

(a)  Manual. — The  manual  labour  of  the  early 
monks  consisted  chiefly  in  the  weaving  of  mats  or 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  These  occupations  had 
as  their  princijial  motive  not  so  much  interest  or 
gain  as  mortification  in  addition  to  all  the  mortilica- 
tions  already  forming  part  of  their  existence,  and 
especially  the  avoidance  of  idleness.  The  proceeds 
of  their  work  were  usually  handed  over  by  the 
monks  to  the  poor  or  to  the  prisoners,  or  else  they 
served  to  sustain  the  community  itself  (Cassian, 
de  Ccenobiorum  inxtitutis,  x.  2-2  [PL  xlix.  3S8f.]). 
In  the  case  of  the  monks  of  the  West  this  manual 
work  was  carried  out  in  so  orderly  and  methoilical 
a  manner  that  it  resulted  in  the  clearing  of  a  large 
])art  of  the  waste-land  of  Europe.' 

The  various  ajts  and  crafts  nad  also  their  place 
in  monastic  acti\"itj-,  but  in  the  West  rather  than 
in  the  East.  A  monastery  came,  in  course  of  time, 
to  form  a  little  city  in  itself.  Founded,  as  most 
monasteries  then  were,  far  from  the  towns  and 
centres  of  worldly  activity,  they  were  obliged  to 
provide  for  themselves,  and,  besides  cultivating 
the  soil,  the  monks  had  to  give  themselves  to  the 
exercise  of  the  various  trades  necessary  for  their 
wants — e.f/.,  baking,  carpentry,  weaving,  etc.  In 
addition  to  the  arts  of^  drawing  and  miniature 
painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  fine  arts 
were  cultivated  with  great  success. 

(b)  I»tdlcrtuaL — The  intellectual  work  of  the 
monks  consisted  chiefly  in  the  lectio  divina,  i.e. 
the  reading  and  study  of  the  sacred  Scripture  and 
other  holy  WTitings.  In  the  West  this  part  of  the 
monastic  curriculum  underwent  a  great  develop- 
ment. More  and  more  time  was  given  to  intel- 
lectual work.  The  copjing  of  ancient  MSS  in  the 
scriptorium  of  the  monastery  became  one  of  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  monk,  and  it  is  to  this 
fact  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  works  of  classical  antiquity.  Tlie  arts 
of  calligraphv,  drawing,  painting,  and  the  illumi- 
nation of  ^I&S  soon  followed  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, and  some  monasteries  had  attached  to 
tiiem  studies,  from  which  came  forth  works  of  art 
that  are  now  among  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  the  libraries  of  Europe.' 

((•)  External  work;  the  sacred  ministry. — The 
monks,  especially  in  the  East,  retired  from  the 
world  into  solitude,  there  to  load  lives  of  prayer 
and  lalx)ur  apart  from  all  intercourse  with  it. 
They  took  part  in  the  external  ministry  of  the 
Church  only  on  rare  occasions  and  by  force  of 
special  circumstances.  A  number  of  monasteries, 
however,   received   'oblates,'   i.e.   children   conse- 

'  II.  Hallim,  iliddU  Ages*,  London,  1S26,  iii.  436 ;  M.  Giiuot, 
Hitit.  dc  la  civilisation  rn  France^,  Paris,  1351,  i.  378  ;  M.  P.  E. 
LittK-.  htudes  sur  le^  itarbares  et  le  moi/cn  Age,  Paria,  18C7 ; 
Berliere,  ch.  iii.,  '  L'ai:uvre  civilisatrice ' ;  E.  Levosseur,  'Le 
Travuil  (les  inoines  tlana  les  nionastijres,'  Stances  H  travau.c  df 
Vacad.  d««  nciences  morales  et  p«lit.,  Nov.  1900,  pp.  449-470 ;  C. 
Duvivier,  *,Ho8pttcs:  I>t-rrichenientsen  Europe,  et  8i>c'cialenient 
dans  noa  contrees  aii\  XI',  XIU  el  XIII'  sit-i^les,'  Keoue  d'hist.  et 
d'archiol.  i.  [18SB1  74-bO,  lSl-175. 

'  C(.  art.  '  Bibliothtque,"  in  DACL. 


crated  from  an  early  age  by  their  parents  to  the 
monastic  state.  These  it  was  neces.sary  to  instruct ; 
hence  schools  were  established  in  the  monasteries, 
some  of  which  became  famous  and  were  attended 
by  secular  students  as  well.' 

In  the  West  the  monks  were  led  in  time  to  take 
up  in  certain  countries— e.i/.,  England  and  Germany 
— the  work  of  evangelizing  the  people.  They  thus 
became  missionaries,  and  had,  in  fact,  a  large  part 
in  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  Europe. 

4.  Prayer. — But  it  was  always  cleaily  under- 
stood that  neither  work  nor  any  other  occupation 
should  absorb  the  whole  of  the  monk's  activity. 
A  consider.able  part  of  his  time  was  always  devoted 
to  prayer.  In  substance  this  prayer  consisted  in 
meditation  on,  or  recitation  of,  tlie  Psalter,  which 
was  distributed  according  to  the  days  of  the  week 
or  the  hours  of  each  day.  It  was  organized  more 
methodically  when  regular  monasteries  began  to 
be  established  1;.  greater  numbers ;  and  from  it 
has  evolved  the  divine  office  as  we  now  have  it, 
with  its  dili'erent  'Hours'  for  the  night  and  the 
day — Matins,  Lands,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  None, 
Vespers,  and  Compline.' 

5.  Silence.  —  Silence,  recommended  by  philo- 
sophers as  a  necessary  condition  for  meditation  or 
intellectual  research,  was  one  of  the  practices  most 
rigorously  enforced  in  the  monastic  life.  In  the 
case  of  tiie  hermits,  living  in  complete  Isolation, 
silence  was  practically  absolute,  and  rare  were  the 
occasions  on  which  they  could  indulge  in  conversa- 
tion. They  did,  however,  occasionally  visit  one 
another,  and  sometimes  returned  to  their  monas- 
teries for  a  certain  length  of  time.  For  the  ceno- 
bites  talking  was  naturally  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  but  severe  regulations  were  established 
on  this  ])oint  in  the  greater  number  of  monasteries. 

6.  Solitude. — Solitude,  as  in  the  case  of  silence, 
was  interpreted  in  a  more  or  less  wide  sense.  For 
the  anchorites,  hermits,  and  Stylites,  living  in 
their  caves,  in  their  tombs,  or  on  their  pillars, 
solitude  was  absolute  and  complete.  For  the  ceno- 
bites  it  consisted  rather  in  their  separation  from 
the  world,  in  the  practice  of  silence,  and  in  certain 
restraints.  It  is  this  need  of  solitude  that  may  be 
said  to  have  given  to  monastic  architecture  its 
principal  characteristics  and  the  disposition  of  its 
various  parts.  The  monastery  was  enclosed  by 
walls ;  one  gate  alone  gave  access  to  it.  Com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  was  subject  to 
strict  control,  and,  to  render  the  necessity  less 
frequent,  the  monastery,  like  a  little  city,  was  to 
be  self-contained.  There  were  exerci-sea  all  the 
different  trades  and  crafts  demanded  by  the  needs 
of  the  comnmnity. 

7.  Stability.  —  Stability,  i.e.  the  engagement 
undertaken  by  a  monk  to  remain  all  his  life  in  the 
same  monastery,  was  only  an  accidental  condition 
of  the  monastic  state,  and  was  not  established 
everywhere.  In  cert.ain  regions  a  monk  could, 
without  any  breach  of  his  vows,  pass  from  one 
monastery  to  another.  The  abuse  of  this  custom, 
as  seen  in  the  wandering  monks,  or  '  Gyrovagi ' 
(see  below,  iii.  6),  and  other  considerations  as  well, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  stability  as  a  law  of 
the  monastic  state,  which  little  by  little  became 
general.  Si.  Ca-sarius  of  Aries  imposes  it  in  his 
liule,  and  also  .St.  Benedict.' 

1  For  the  monastic  schools  of.  L.  Maitre,  Les  Ecolci  epitic(ypalts 
et  nwnastiques  de  I'occitient,  Paris,  1866  ;  A.  T.  Drane,  f^hristian 
Schools  and  Scholars,  London,  1867;  G.  von  Detten,  Ueber  die 
Dom-  und  Klosterschulen  des  Mittelatters,  Paderbom.  1893: 
Berlidre,  '  Les  Ecolcs  abbatialcs  au  inoyen  &ge,'  in  Me^sager  des 
fidila,  vi.  [1884)  iQg-.'ill,  also  L'Ordre  mnnaetimit,  iii.  116f. 

3  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship,  Eng.  tr.*,  London,  1912,  p. 
446,  'The  Divine  Odice":  S.  Hiiumer,  Gesch.  des  Breviers, 
tYeihur^,  1895 ;  V.  Batiffol,  Hist,  du  brfviaire  tvmain,  Paris, 
1893,  Eng.  tr.,  I/Ondon,  ISflS. 

3  A.  Malnory,  .Saint  CWsaire,  evfque  d'ArUs,  Paris,  1804,  pp 
10-12  ;  Itegvla  Saneti  Beiudtai,  cap.  Iviii. 
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ii.  Customs,  okganization,  hierarchy,  con- 
stitutions OF  THE  MONASTERY,  RULES,  COSTUME. 
— The  hermits  and  anchoritea  lived  separate  and 
alone  in  the  desert ;  hence  they  were  their  own 
masters.  It  often  happened,  however,  that  the 
hermit,  sensible  of  the  dangers  resulting  from  this 
independence,  would  submit  himself  to  the  du-ec- 
tion  of  another,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  spiritual 
father.  Sometimescoloniesof  hermits  were  formed 
under  the  direction  of  a  head,  to  whom  the  others 
rendered  obedience.  Again,  we  find  hermits 
living  near  a  monastery  of  cenoljites,  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  return  at  certain  times, 
generally  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  on  feast- 
days.  With  regard  to  the  monastic  hierarchy  and 
the  organization  of  authority  among  the  cenobites, 
great  variation  is  to  be  observed  in  primitive 
ages.  It  w  as  generally,  however,  fairly  simple  in 
character.  At  the  head  of  the  monastery  was  a 
superior,  at  once  spiritual  father  and  temporal 
administrator,  who  was  known  by  the  various 
titles  of  archimandrite  {dpx^fo-i'SplTTii),  hegumenos 
{iyye^ijv,  ijysfioveOs,  Tjyovfievos),  abbot  (d/3/3as  and 
kfifjia),^  TT/joeo-TW!,  prsepositus,  or  provost,  etc. 
This  superior  governed  the  community,  sometimes 
with  the  help  of  an  assistant  and  other  officials 
who  fulfilled  various  charges,  such  as  cellarer, 
porter,  etc.  He  was  generally  assisted  also  by  a 
council  composed  of  the  older  members  of  the 
community  (seniores).  The  office  of  the  seniors, 
who  were  nominated  by  the  superior  himself,  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  government  of 
these  mona.stic  societies  was  a  monarchy  rather 
than  an  oligarchy ;  often  it  was  even  an  absolute 
monarchy.^  The  cellarer  (KfXXapfn;?,  whence  celler- 
arms,  'cellarer'),  the  official  who  had  charge  of 
the  stores  of  the  monastery,  had,  as  a  rule,  very 
wide  powers  over  tlie  temporal  afl'airs  of  the 
monastery.  Sometimes  the  abbot,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  assisted  in  his  office  by  an  official 
who  ranked  second  after  liimself  in  the  monastery ; 
sometimes  there  was  a  third  as  well  (prior  and 
subprior). 

Tiie  monasteries  thus  constituted  usually  enjoyed 
complete  autonomy.  There  was  nothing  resem- 
bling the  modern  order  or  congregation,  in  whicli 
the  difl'erent  religious  houses  are  united  under  a 
superior-in-chief  or  'general,'  and  depend  upon  one 
house,  which  is  the  mother-house  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. In  the  West  it  was  not  till  the  time 
of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  that  the  idea  of  grouping 
monasteries  together  under  a  central  authority 
was  actually  realized.  For  example,  St.  Basil  in 
his  Rule,  which  was  the  law  everywhere  in  the 
East,  contents  himself  with  giving  a  few  general 
principles  as  to  the  choice  of  the  superior  and  the 
exercise  of  authority.  In  certain  monastic  colonies, 
too,  the  organization  was  very  rudimentary  in 
character.  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Hilarion,  e.g., 
were  the  spiritual  and  temporal  heads  of  the  com- 
munities founded  by  them,  and  unity  and  order 
were  maintained  by  visiting  the  various  houses 
subject  to  them  (Vita  S.  Hilarionis,  ch.  iii.). 

Nevertheless,  even  ia  the  early  age  of  monasti- 
cism,  we  have  instances  of  the  attempt  to  group 
certain  monasteries  together  under  a  central 
authority.  Pachomius,  e.g.,  formed  his  monas- 
teries into  a  real  '  congregation.'  He  visited  each 
house  in  turn  ;  he  assembled  the  superiors  together 
four  times  a  year  in  what  closely  resembled  the 
general  chapters  of  later  days.     In  these  assem- 

1  The  word  *  abbot '  did  not  originally  designate  the  superior 
(c!.  J.  M.  Besse,  Les  Moines  d'Orient,  Paris,  1901,  p.  16S ;  also 
art.  'Ama,'  DACL  1.2  1306-1323). 

'^  Monastic  government  has  even  been  presented  as  a  kind  of 
'spiritual  democraey'  (AYorkman,  p.  132).  This  Is  true,  in  a 
sense,  but  the  monastic  form  of  government  cannot  in  reality 
be  ranged  under  any  very  definite  category.  It  possesses  the 
characteristics  alike  of  monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy. 
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blies  the  interests  and  affairs  of  the  various  com- 
munities were  discussed  and  settled.  Pachomius 
himself  nominated  the  superiors  of  the  difJ'erent 
houses,  and  a  '  procurator-general '  for  the  whole 
confederation.  Tabenna,  the  head-house  of  tliis 
congregation,  was  an  almost  mUitary  organization. 
The  monks  were  divided  into  companies,  often 
under  an  official  called  the  dean  ;  ten  companies 
formed  a  further  division,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  another  official.  At  an  early  period  the  Rules, 
or  constitutions,  of  the  various  monasteries  came  to 
be  written  down.  A  great  number  of  these  exist, 
some  of  which  can  be  safely  attributed  to  the  most 
ancient  masters  of  tlie  monastic  life.  We  shall 
speak  only  of  the  principal  ones. 

The  Regula  Aiitaiiii  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  St. 
Anthony  himself,  but  it  is  extremely  ancient.l  This  collection 
of  maxims  on  the  monastic  life  was  brought  together  in  Egj'pt, 
in  the  course  of  the  0th  cent.,  but  there  is  nothing  against  the 
beUef  that  many  of  them  are  authentic  and  of  much  earlier 
date  than  the  collection  itself. 2  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  authenticity  and  age  of  the  Reriula  ad  Monachos  Macarii 
Alex.  (PG  xx.Kiv.  967-970),  and  the  Rrfjuta  art  llonachoa 
Serapionis,  Macarii,  Paphnutii  et  alterius  Macarii  {PG  xxxiv. 
971-978). 

The  Rule  of  St.  Basil  fOpoi  Kara  jtAoto?,  Regiilce  fusiiis 
tractatce ;  'Opot  ko.t  iTtL-oy.Tiv,  Rcgulce  brevius  tractatw  [PG 
xxxi.  889-1052,  1080-1306],  tr.  Ruflnus,  in  L.  Holste,  Codex 
Re(/ularum,  Paris,  1661,  i.  67 f.;  of.  0.  T.  G.  Sclioeiiemann, 
Bill.  Patr.  Latina,  Leipzig,  1792-94,  i.  6195.)  has  Lad  a  wide 
influence  on  Oriental  monasticisra,  and  is  at  the  present  day 
practically  the  only  Rule  existing.  Even  in  the  West  its 
influence  was  considerable,  as  may  be  seen — to  cite  but  one 
examule — from  the  reference  made  to  it  in  the  Rule  of  St. 
Beneaict.  A  long  letter,  written  by  St.  Basil  to  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  before  the  drawing  up  of  liis  Rule,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  outline  or  rough  draft  of  tlie  latter.^ 

The  Rules  attributed  to  St.  Pachomius  and  to  Schenoudi, 
although  not  authentic  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Rule  of  St. 
Basil,  are,  nevertheless,  substantially  their  work  in  spite  of  later 
retouching  and  additions. 4  The  Rule  of  Pachomius,  written 
originally  in  Coptic,  was  translated  into  Greek  and  Latin 
(Ladeuze,  p.  272).  Tliere  are  three  texts  of  the  Rule  of 
Schenoudi  (cf.  Motiuinents  de  la  mission  arch^ol'igifjue/ran^aise 
au  Caire,  iv.  235 f., and  Leclercq,  in  DACL  ii.23lll).6 

The  Book  0/  the  Governors  of  Thomas  of  Marga,  of  the  Cth 
cent.,  describes  the  life  led  by  the  cenobites  and  anchorites  of 
the  Nestorian  monastery  of  Beth-.\bhe  in  Mesopotaniia.6 

In  the  West,  besides  Cassian,  whose  two  works  exercised  the 
widest  influence  on  monasticism  in  that  part  of  the  world,7  we 
must  mention  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  Regula  S.  Patrii 
Benedicti.^ 

Other  Rules  are  :  the  Regula  incerti  auctoris,  later  than  the 
works  of  Cassian,  but  earher  than  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 
(Holste,  Codex  Regularmn,  ed.  JI.  Brockie,  Augsburg,  1759,  i. 
137  L),  the  Regula  Sanctorum  Pauli  et  .Stephani,  almost  con- 
tempoi-ary  with  that  of  St.  Benedict  (t6.  i.  ISSf.),  the  Rule  for 
nuns  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  Ep.  ccxi.  {ib.  i.  141).  For 
this  Rule  and  those  of  SS.  Fructuosus  and  Isidore,  see,  further, 
V.  iii.  I  (d)  below. 

Several  Rules  written  for  the  Celtic  monks  are  in  existence. 
The  Rule  WTitten  in  verse,  and  attributed  to  St.  Ailbe,  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  Rule.  That  attributed  to  St.  Coluniba  is  a 
short  collection  of  prescriptions  and  maxims  of  asceticism,  and 
was  written  for  the  use  of  solitaries.  There  are  also  other  docu- 
ments of  the  same  character,  attributed  with  more  or  less 
Ukelihood  to  St.  Comgall  of  Bangor  and  others.    The  Rule  of 

1  Cf.  B.  Contzen,  Die  Regel  des  heil.  A  ntonius,  Metten- 
gj'mnasialprogramn,  1895-96 ;  Apophthegmata  Palrum  (PG 
Ixv.  71-440);  Verba  Seniorum  (PL  Lxxiii.  73.0-SlO);  and  J.  B. 
Cotelier,  Ecclcsioe  Gr(ec<s  Monumenta,  Paris,  1677-86,  i.  524. 

2  Regarding  the  edd.  of  these  maxims,  cf.  K.  Krunibacher, 
Gesch.  der  byzantinischen  Litteratitr-,  Munich,  1897,  p.  ISS ; 
C.  Butler,  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladium,  2  vols.  [T.S'  vi.], 
Cambridge,  1898-1904,  pp.  208-215  ;  S.  Vailhi,  '  Les  Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum,'  in  Echos  d'Orient,  1902,  pp.  39-46 ;  Leclercq,  loc, 
cit. 

3  St.  Basil,  Ep.  ii.  (PG  xxxii.  223-233;  cf.  Paul  Allard,  'St. 
Basile  avant  son  episcopat,'  Revue  des  questions  historiques, 
Ixiv.  [1898]  29  f.);  Zockler,  Askese  und  llvnchtum,  p.  287;  A. 
Kranich,  Die  Ascetik  in  ihrer  doginatischen  Grundlage  bei 
Basilius  dem  Grosscn,  Paderborn,  1896  ;  K.  Iloll,  EnthusiasTnu^ 
und  Bussgewaltbeintgriechischen  Monchtum  :  Stud ie  zu Sinneon 
dem  neuin  Theologcn,  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  140  f.  On  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Rule  of  St.  Basil  cf.  Leclercq,  in  DACL  ii.'-  3147f. 

4  For  the  discussions  to  which  these  Rules  have  given  rise  cf. 
Ladeuze,  p.  259  f. 

5  P.  E.  Lucius,  '  Die  Quellen  der  iiltesten  Gesch.  des  agyp. 
Moncbtums,'  Zeitschri/t  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  vii.  [1885]  163  f. 

6  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  TJie  Book  0/  the  Goeemors :  Ih'storia 
Monastica  of  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Marga,  A.D.  SAO,  ed.  from  Syriac 
MSS,  2  vols.,  London,  1893. 

7  See  below,  V.  iii.  i  (6). 

s  On  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
incontestable,  and  its  various  edd.  see  below,  p.  792^,  note  1. 
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St.  Oolumban,  his  Penitontiarj'.  and  that  of  St.  Cuiumian,  are 
the  only  oiiefl  the  aiitiieiitlc  charnrter  of  which  is  really  estah- 
lishod.'"  At  an  early  date  rolleotinns  were  made  of  all  these 
monastic  Rules.' 

The  que.stion  of  monastic  costume  is  one  with 
regard  to  which  the  different  Rules  show  a  be- 
wildcriiif;  variety.  It  is  also,  from  the  arch.ipo- 
logical  point  of  view,  one  of  the  least  clear.  It 
seenis  tliat  there  was  originally  no  special  dress 
for  monks.  The  only  rule  on  l^iis  point  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  monk  in  his  character  of 
ascetic  should,  like  certain  ancient  philosophers, 
show  in  his  costume  the  outward  aim  of  the 
poverty  and  humility  of  his  state  of  life  and  of 
Iiis  detachment  from  the  things  of  this  world. 
Even  St.  Benedict,  at  a  time  when  monasticism 
already  had  customs  and  traditions  both  numerous 
and  oi  long-established  date,  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  much  importance  to  the  form,  colour, 
or  quality  of  the  habit  worn  by  his  monks  (licgula, 
ch.  Iv.).  Nevertheless,  at  an  early  date  certain 
garments  worn  by  the  monks,  and  borrowed  in  all 
probability  from  the  peasant  population  among 
whom  they  lived,  came  to  be  regarded  as  tradi- 
tional, antl  in  time  even  had  a  mystic  meaning 
attaclied  to  them,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  liturgical 
vestments.  In  spite  of  this  the  monastic  habit 
must  ahvays  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
latter  category. 

We  may  now  enter  into  greater  detail  regarding 
the  various  garments  worn  by  the  ancient  monks 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  Vfest.  Many  of  these 
garments  are  still  in  use  among  their  descendants. 

The  ancients  did  not  know  the  use  of  linen.  The  tunic  of 
wool  was  their  only  uiuler-garment  {Kf^^Tiov,  Ko\o^tj,  colobiitm). 
The  monks  adopted  this.  1 1  had  short  sleeves  or  was  sleeveless. 
The  anchorites  often  wore  the  tunic  made  of  goatskin  or  camel's 
hair,  which  acted  as  a  veritable  hair-shirt  (Cassian,  Jnstit.  i.  8 
[PL  xlix.  74]).  The  tunic  was  girded  by  a  cincture,  which 
recalled  that  worn  by  John  the  Baptist  (*zona  pellicea  circa 
lumbos  suos,'  Mt  3*),  and  which  soon  became  an  essential  part 
of  the  monk's  habit.  It  was  usually  made  of  leather  (cinctura, 
zcma,  ^toiT),  haltexts,  cingufuia,  etc.).^  The  hood  and  the  scapular 
are  also  characteristic  of  the  monastic  habit.  The  first  {ciwidhia, 
cucxUliii)  waa  originally  merely  a  covering  for  the  head.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  ordinary  head-covering  of  peasants,  and  is  found  in 
both  East  and  West.  It  protected  the  head  against  the  heat  or 
the  cold,  and  could  be  thrown  back  at  will  on  the  shoulders.* 
The  hood  came  in  time  to  be  attached  to  a  garment  covering 
the  shoulders  and  breast  to  protect  them  against  the  weather, 
and  fin-iUy  developed,  after  various  transformations,  into  the 
cowl — an  ample  vestment  falling  in  wide  folds  to  the  feet  and 
with  large  sleeves.  The  cowl  is  the  distinctive  choir.habit  of 
the  monk.  The  scapular  {scapttlare)  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
Benedictine  monks,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  it  before  the 
time  of  St.  Benedict.  Still  it  is  evident,  from  the  text  of  his 
Rule,  that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  By  some  it  has  been 
comp.'ired  to  an  analogous  garment  worn  by  Eastern  monks ; 
but  It  is  more  probalile  that  it  was  originally  a  kind  of  blouse 
or  smock-frock  with  hood ,  attached,  such  as  was  worn  by 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Cassino.  St.  Benedict 
prescribes  it  as  a  working  dress — '  scapulare  propter  opera.'  It 
was  worn  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  habit,  and  replaced  the 
cowl.     It-s  etjTnology  indicates  that  it  covered  the  shoulders." 

The  Eastern  monks  usually-  went  barefooted.  St.  rarhomius, 
however,  gave  his  monks  sandals,  and  St.  Benedict  speaks  of 

1  Holste  gives  two  other  Rules  attributed  to  SS.  Comgall  and 
Columba.  For  this  question  see  L.  Gougaud,  '  Inventaire  des 
rfegles  monastiques  irlandaises,'  in  Revue  Bin^dictine,  xxv. 
[19081 107-184,  3-21-333 ;  O.  Seebaes,  Ueher  Columba  von  Luxeuils 
Kloslerregel,  Dresden,  1883  ;  Leclercq,  in  DACL  ii.2  .3212  f. 

2  Tlie  earliest  and  most  celebrated  of  these  collections  is  that 
made  by  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  (t  821),  entitled  Concordia 
Rpqularum  (Concordia  Retjularum  -nunc  primmn  edita  ex 
Itihliotheca  2'loriac4Hcis  itonaaterii,  notisque  et  observationilnts 
illuslrata  ab  U.  Menard  O.S.B.,  Paris,  1638  [  =  PL  ciii.  7111- 
1380]);  cf.L.Traube, '  IJibliothecaGoerresiana,'  in  Neuea  Archiv 
fUr  ultere  deutsche  Qeschichtskundc,  xxvii.  [1902]  737  f.  For 
other  attempts  of  this  kind  see  J.  Tritheraius,  Aubert  Le  Mire, 
etjc.;  cf.  also  Heimbucher,  i.  76.  Of  more  recent  date:  L. 
Holste,  Codex  lUgutarum  ilonasticarum  et  Canonicarttm, 
3  vols.,  Rome,  16r,l,  completed  by  Hrockie,  HoUtenii  Cod. 
re(fular.  etc.  Hunc  auctus,  ampli/icatun  et  observ.  crilicU 
hiKtorlciit  itlustratui,  Augsburg,  1769  (PL  ciii.  393-700). 

3  Cf.  art.  'Ceinture,'  In  DACL  ii.2  2779 f. 

••  Darembcrg-SaglioS,  i.  flg.  2094;  artt.  '  Uirrus,'  DACL  11.' 
907  f.,  and  '  Capuchon,"  DACL  ii.a  2127 f. 

■■  Cf.  IIA,  May-Juno  1892,  pp.  831  and  333,  for  representation 
of  peasantji  v.-earing  the  scapular ;  cf.  also  J.  Mabillon  and 
L.  d'Achtry,  Acta  Sanctorum  O.S.Ii.  sac,  Venice,  1733-33,  v. 
pra;I.  p.  xni,  Annates  O.S  B.,  Paris,  1703  89,  i.  OOO. 


'  pedules  L'l  callgae,'  which  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  stocking, 
or  sock,  and  sandals.  Ari'ha>olo^iats  have  dispiit-ed  nt  Inmth 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  these  terms  and  also  regftnUng  the 
other  parts  of  the  monastic  habit. 1 

iii.  Different  types  of  monks.— The  monks 
may  be  divided  into  various  classes. 

1.  Hermits. — The  hermits  (ipr]/x?Tai,  from  fpri/xot, 
'  desert ')  lived  iu  solitude  in  the  desert ;  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  later  St.  I'aul  the  Hermit  and 
St.  Antnony,  were  the  first  of  these. 

2.  Anachorites  or  anchorites  (d>'axi>'P')''oI,  from 
dTOxwpij^o,  'retreat'). — This  title  is  synonymous 
with  the  first,  and  indicates  tho.se  monks  who 
practised  the  solitary  life.  This  form  of  the 
monastic  life  is  the  most  ancient ;  it  spread,  first 
of  all,  in  Egypt,  then  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
through  tlie  whole  of  the  Eastern  world,  and, 
finally,  in  the  West.'  In  course  of  time  the  Camal- 
dolese,  Carthusians,  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  certain  other  institutions  of  like  charac- 
ter arose.  These  may  be  grouped  under  the  class 
of  anchorites  or  hermits,  since  they  have  pre- 
served, along  with  the  cenobitic  element  in  their 
lives,  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  eremitic 
state. 

3.  Recluses  and  Stylites.  —  With  the  hermits 
and  anchorites  must  be  classed  the  recluses  and 
Stylites,  who,  on  account  of  their  relatively  small 
number,  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases. 
The  former  lived  enclosed  in  cells,  sometimes  com- 
pletely walled  up  and  communicating  with  the 
exterior  only  by  means  of  a  small  window.  The 
latter,  who  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
East,  lived  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  more  or  less 
elevated  from  the  ground." 

4.  Dendrites.  —  The  Dendrites  (from  iivipov, 
'  tree ')  lived  in  trees. 

5.  Cenobites  (from  kolvS^ios,  '  one  who  lives  in 
common  with  others'). — This  was  the  general  term 
for  all  monks  living  together  in  community. 
During  the  primitive  period  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages and  excellence  of  the  solitary  and  ceno- 
bitic forms  of  monastic  life  formed  the  subject  of 
frequent  discussions.  St.  Basil  stoutly  nuiintains 
his  preference  for  the  cenobitic  life  over  the 
eremitic  life,  and  his  preference  is  shared  by 
St.  Benedict.  It  is  undeniable  that  in  early  days 
the  eremitic  life  had  the  greater  number  of  ad- 
herents ;  but  in  course  of  time  it  declined,  even  in 
the  East,  while,  in  the  West,  it  cannot  be  said 
ever  to  have  existed  except  as  an  exceptional 
state  of  things.  After  the  16th  cent,  it  almcst 
completely  disappeared.* 

6.  Sarabaites  and  Gyrovagi,  or  Circumcel- 
liones. — Among  the  other  monastic  types,  ancient 
authors  draw  attention  to  the  Sarabaites  and  the 
Gyrovagi,  who  were  regarded  as  an  evil  kind  of 
monks.  The  first,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  under 
their  Syriac  name  of  'Remoboth'  {Ep.  xxii.  34 
[PL  xxii.  419]),  lived  together  in  twos  and  threes 
in  a  monastery,  in  order  to  live  a  life  without 

1  See  especially  A.  Calmet,  Comm^ntario  Utterale,  istorux,  e 
morale  sopra  la' Repola  di  S.  Benedetto,  Arezzo,  1753,  ii.  179  ff., 
and  the  Cotntnentaire  sur  la  r^gle  de  S,  Benoit  by  (D.  Delatte) 
the  abbot  of  Solesraes,  Paris,  1913,  p.  394  f.  On  the  question  of 
monastic  costume  in  general  cf.  P.  Bonanni,  Ordinum  religith 
sorum  in  eeelesia  mililante  catalogus  eorumgite  indumenta, 
5  vols.,  Rome,  1722;  II61yot,  Hist,  des  ordres  monastitjues, 
relifiieux  et  militaires,  etc.  :  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  I'^cciesinsticai 
Vestments,  Ix>ndon,  1896,  App.  I.,  'Costumes  of  the  Religious 
Orders';  J.  Braun,  Die  lilurijischt  UewanduTig  im  Occident 
und  Orient.  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  19U7. 

"Ct.  Ileimbucher,  i.  41. 

3  For  the  recluses  ct.  Ilist.  Laus.  43 ;  Theodoret,  Bist.  rel. 
29,  SO,  etc.  (,P0  l.\xxii.  1490-1494);  R.  M.  Clay,  'The  Hermits 
and  Anchorites  of  England,'  in  The  A  ntiquary's  Book,  London, 
1914;  Heimbucher,  i.  145,  note;  for  the  St)lites,  all  quotations 
in  II.  Delehave,  Les  Stylites,  Brussels,  1895 ;  Vailh^,  '  l>es 
.Stylites  de  Constantinople,'  in  Kckot'.d' Orient,  1898;  tor  the 
diflerent  classes  of  monks  of.  Bcsse,  p.  19  f. 

*  Of.  Synod  of  N'annes,  465,  canon  7 ;  Svno<l  of  Agde,  506, 
canon  38;  O.  D.  Mans),  Coneiita,  Paris  reprint,  1901-13,  vll.  BM, 
viil.  881. 
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eitlier  rule  or  law,  following-  no  other  nile  tlmn 
that  of  their  own  will  or  ca]tiu'e.  The  (iyrovagi 
orCircunuellionesC  vagabomU)  went  from  monas- 
tery to  monastery,  demanding  a  lodging  for  a  few 
days,  and  scandalizing  all  true  Christians  by  their 
excesses.^ 

7.  Catenati. — As  the  name  indicates,  these  monka 
loaded  themselves  with  chains.  They  took  no 
care  of  their  bodies,  allowed  their  hair  and  beards 
to  grow  neglected  and  untrimmed,  went  bare- 
footed, and  wore  a  black  cloak  (Leclercq,  in  DACL 
ii.-3218). 

8.  Apotactites  (from  airoTdaaeGOai.,  '  to  renounce ' ; 
cf.  Lk  14^-'). — Tliese  formed  a  class  intermediary 
between  the  earlier  ascetics  and  the  monks  properly 
so  called.  Tixey  are  found  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
East,  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  them  followe*.! 
the  example  of  the  Gyrovagi,  and  spent  their  life 
wandering  about,  and  some  fell  into  the  heresy  of 
the  Encratites.2 

IV.  History  of  MONASTiciSM.'—i.  Origin  of 

THE      MONASTIC       LIFE  ;      THE      ASCETICS.    —   The 

ascetics  of  early  Christianity  may  be  regarded 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  monks.  The  greater 
number  of  tlie  characteristics  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the 
monastic  life  are  found  among  the  ascetics — 
poverty,  celibacy,  the  practice  of  mortification, 
fasting,  silence,  prayer,  etc.  The  ascetics  were, 
in  fact,  simply  monks  living  in  the  world. 

'  Asceticism  and  cenobitism  are  inseparable.  Asceticism  is 
an  individual  phenomenon,  cenobitism  is  a  social  institution.'^ 

It  was  but  natural  that,  as  Christians  gradually 
became  more  worldly,  the  ascetics  should  retire 
from  their  midst  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
desert ;  and  here  we  have  the  origin  of  true 
monasticism — the  first  monks  were  ascetics  living 
retired  from  the  world  in  the  desert. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
liistoryof  these  Christian  ascetics  (see  art.  Asceti- 
cism). But  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
Christian  asceticism,  wliile  recognizing  among 
some  of  the  prophets  and  just  men  of  the  Old  Law 
(such  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  John  the  Baptist) 
its  ancestors  or  forerunners,  claims,  above  all,  as  its 
source  and  foundation  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  taught  renunciation  under  all  its  forms.  Not 
to  mention  certain  texts  occurring  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers — in  those,  e.g.,  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  Origen,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  whose 
'  true  Gnosticism '  offers  many  characteristics  of 
asceticism — one  may  consult  certain  documents 
that  will  give  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  this  movement  precursory  of  monasticism, 
especially  the  Epistles  of  pseudo-Clement  *To 
Virgans'  and  the  work  of  pseudo-Cyprian,  de  Singu- 
laHtate  Clerlcorum.* 

ii.  Monasticism  in  the  East.— i.  Sources.— 
The  question  of  the  authenticity  and  truthfulness 
of  the  documents  on  which  the  history  of  the  early 
years  of  Eastern  monasticism  is  founded  has  given 
rise,  in  recent  years,  to  lengthy  and  impassioned 
disputes. 

1  For  these  different  kinds  of  monks  cf.  Cassian,  Collationes, 
xviii.  eh.  iv.  f.  (Pixlix.  I093f.),  and  InstiUifiones,  v.  36,  with 
the  notes  by  A.  GazL^e  (i'L  xlix.  255);  Rojula  S.  Benedict),  \.  ; 
Regula  Magistri,  i. ;  St.  Jerome,  Ep.  xxii.  '  ad  Eustochium  '  {PL 
xxu.  419f.);  St.  Augustine,  de  Opere  Monackorum,  2y  {FL  xl. 
575  f.). 

2  Cf.  art.  '  Apotactiques,  Apotaxamfenes,'  in  DACL  \."  2604  f.  ; 
Cabrol,  Etude  sur  la  Prregrinatio  Silvice,  p.  135  f. 

3  Leclercq,  in  DACL  i'i.2  3048f. ;  cf.  Zockler,  Askeae  U7id 
Monchtinn. 

*  Cf.  Leclercq,  in  DACL  ii.2  307S-3090  ;  Heimbucher.ii.  SGf.  ; 
N.  M.  Antonelli,  '  Dissertatiode  Ascetis,'  in  Sancti  PatrisJacobi 
Episcopi  N'isiheni  serrnones,  ctini.  prcefatione,noti8,  etc.,  Rome, 
1756;  S.  Sohiwietz,  *  Vorgeschichte  des  Monchtums  oder  das 
Ascetentum  der  drei  ersten  christl.  Jahrh.,'  in  Archio  fur  kntji. 
Kirchenrecht,  i.  [1898]  3  f..  ii.  305  f.  ;  and  especially  F.  Martinez, 
•  L'Asc6tisnie  chreticn  pendant  lea  troia  premiers  siteles  de 
r^glise,"  in  Les  Etudes  de  thtkiloqie  historifiue  de  I'lnstilul 
CathoUque  de  Paris,  Paria,  1914. 


(a)  Vita  Pauli.— The  Vita  PauU^  written  by  St.  Jerome,  ia 

sonietimefl  considered  to  have  no  serious  historical  basis.  The 
first  of  the  hennits  withdrew  to  the  rlesert  not  before  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  ceni.,  and,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  would 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Anthony.' 

(6)  Vita  Antonii. — If  the  authentic  character  of  St.  Jerome's 
life  of  Taul  the  first  hermit  l>e  denied,  it  is  St.  Anthony  who 
must  be  retrarded  as  the  father  of  the  eremitic  life.  The  Vita 
Antonii^  attributed  to  St.  Athanaaius,  baa  serious  historical 
foundation,  despite  the  discussiona  of  which  it  also  has  been 
tlie  subject.2  In  it  St.  Athanasius  describes  the  life  of  a  man 
whom  he  has  himself  known,  and  who  died  between  356  and 
362.  According  to  this  life,  Anthony  was  born  at  Coma,  or 
Comon,  in  the  middle  of  E;jypt.  At  the  age  of  20,  on  bearing- 
the  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  regarding  the  rich 
young  man  (lO^^ff ),  he  sold  his  belongings  and  put  himself 
under  the  direction  of  an  ascetic  in  order  to  learn  the  practice 
of  Christian  renunciation.  Then  he  retired  to  the  desert  and 
led  the  life  of  a  hermit  for  twenty  years,  a  inimber  of  disciples 
gathering  round  him.  During  the  persecution  of  Maximian, 
lie  went  to  Alexandria  to  fortify  his  brethren  in  the  faith, 
returning  there  again,  later  on,, to  refute  Arius.  Living  retired 
in  his  desert,  he  visited  from  time  to  time  the  colonies  of 
hermits  who  had  been  his  disciples  and  who  peopled  the 
desert.  He  died  in  356  (or  362),  at  the  age  of  105.  We  have 
already  seen  what  is  to  be  thought  of  hia  Rule.  The  letters 
and  sermons  attributed  to  him  are  not  more  authentic  in  char- 
acter {PG  xl.  963-1066). 

(c)  Latisiac  History  of  Palhidius. — Another  document  which 
has  been  much  disputtd  is  the  Lauaiac  IHatory  of  Palladius 
(PliE'^  xiii.  219);  it  recounts  the  origins  of  monasticism, 
Weingarten  and  Lucius  see  in  it  nothing  more  than  a  romance, 
and  Amelineau  has  further  complicated  the  question  by  the 
unjustiliable  use  of  the  Coptic  sources.  Ilutler,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  subject.  The  Lausiac  Uistory  of  Paltadixts  (Cam- 
bridge, 189S-1904,  i.  257-277),  has  re-establislied  the  real  text 
and  demonstrated  its  importance  from  the  liistorical  point  of 
view. 3 

(d)  Rupius.—RuGnns  of  Aquileia  (t  410)  travelled  through 
Egypt  in  order  to  visit  the  most  celebrated)  solitaries,  and  hia 
Uistoria  3fonackoruin  furnishes  interesting  details  on  the 
monastic  life  in  that  country. •* 

(e)  Cass^ian. — Far  more  important  for  the  history  of  mon- 
astic institutions,  customs,  and  teaching  are  the  two  works  of 
Cassian — de  InstiUttione  Cceiiobionun  (12  books),  and  Colla- 
tiones Patruin  (24  Conferences).  Cassian,  like  Rufinus, 
travelled  about  from  one  monastic  colony  to  another  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the  manner  of  life 
there  observed. & 

(/)  Peregrinatio  Etheriee. — The  Peregriaatio  ad  loca  sajit-fa, 
of  which  the  date  has  been  so  much  disputed,  but  which  can, 
in  all  probability,  be  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
cent.,  is  the  account  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  monasteries  of 
Egypt,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  gives 
many  interesting  details  regarding  the  hermits  and  the  monas- 
teries of  the  period. 6  There  are  many  other  sources  of  Eastern 
monastic  history,  but  the  historians  and  writers  of  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  centuries,  sucli  as  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Sozoinen, 
Socrates,  etc.,  afford  less  room  for  discussions  as  to  authentic- 
ity and  credibility,  and  their  testimony  serves  to  control  the 
truth  of  the  accounts  furnished  by  Paliadiua,  Rufinus,  and  the 
others. 

2.  History. — Apart  from  the  life  of  St.  Anthony, 

summarized  above,  the  general  lines  of  monastic 
history  in  the  East  may  be  presented  as  follows. 

{a)  Egypt. — Amun  (Ammonius),  a  contemporary 
of  St.  Anthony,    founded  colonies  of  hermits  in 

1  Weingarten,  PRE^  x.  760;  Griitzmacher,  PRE^  xiii.  217. 
and  Hieronymus,  Leipzig,  1901,  i.  160 ;  see,  however,  in  favour 
of  the  reality  of  bis  existence,  Butler,  Laxis.  Hist.  i.  231 ; 
Workman,  p.  96. 

■- On  the  Vita  Antonii  cf.  Weingarten,  '  Ursprung,'  p.  21  f. ; 
H.  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Anam^n,  Cambridge,  1882,  pp. 
102-107,  Arian  Controversy*,  London,  1893,  p.  48;  F.  W. 
Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Edinburgh,  1889,  i.  451 ;  in  favour 
of  the  historicife',  A.  Robertson,  '  Athanasius,'  in  Post-Nicene 
Fathers,  iv.,  Oxford,  1892,  p.  189  ;  Butler,  i.  178  ff.  ;  Workman. 
p.  354. 

s  Cf.  Ladeuze,  op.  cit.  ;  E.  Preuschen,  Palladius  und  Rxtfimts: 
ein  Beilrag  zur  Quellenkunde  des  dltesten  Monchtums  (2'(/), 
Giessen,  1897. 

4  The  authenticity  and  veracity  of  the  Historia  Monachoruni 
liave  also  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  it  has  a 
certain  historical  value.  For  discussions  regarding  the  text 
see  the  works  of  Butler,  Ladeuze,  and  Preuschen,  already  cited 
in  reference  to  Palladius  ;  see  also  Leclercq,  in  DACL  ii.2  309y  ff. 

B  Cabrol,  art.  'Cassian,'  in  DACL  ii."  23-18-2357;  O.  Barden- 
hewer,  Patrology,  Eng.  tr.,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1908,  p.  515  ff. 
The  text  of  the  Rule  of  Casaian,  which  was  believed  to  be  lost, 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  Munich  and  at  the  Eecurial 
(cf.  H.  Plenkers,  Untersuchungt  n  zur  i-lierli'fenmgs-/esch.  der 
dltesten  lateinischen  Moncksregeln,  Munich,  1900,  pp.  70-84). 

*i  Sanct(e  Silvice  Aquitance  Peregrinatio  ad  loca  eancta,  ed. 
G.  F,  Gamurrini,  Rome,  1887 ;  other  edd.  :  P.  Geyer,  Vienna, 
1898,  E.  A.  Bechtel,  Chicago,  1902  ;  cf.  M.  F^rotin,  *  Le  veritable 
Auteur  de  la  Peregrinatio  Silvias,  la  vierge  eapagnole  Etheria,' 
in  Reoue  des  questions  kistoriques,  Ixxiv.  [1903]  307-397  ;  and 
PRE^  xviii.  345-347. 
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Lower  Ejrypt,  and  wns  the  father  of  monasticism 
in  Nitiia.'  His  disciples  lived  in  huts  aucl  met 
together  in  the  moniustic  church  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  There  were  8  jiriests  in  tlie  colony  to 
carry  out  the  liturgical  functions  for  the  com- 
munity. According  to  the  Lausiac  Histori/,  there 
were  tiOO  hermits  in  the  desert  of  Nitria.  Idleness 
wascarefuUj'  excluded,  each  monk  being  obliged 
to  provide  for  himself  by  his  own  labour.  In  the 
evening  psalms  and  hymns  were  chanted.  The 
discipline  of  the  life  was  very  strict.  Ammonius 
died  before  356.  His  disciples  continued  his  tradi- 
tions in  Nitria.  The  theological  works  of  Origeu 
were  studied  there,  and  the  'tall  brothers,'  Am- 
monius, Dioscorus,  Eusobius,  and  Euthymius,  who 
made  such  a  disturbance  in  the  theolo"ical  world 
later  on,  belonged  to  this  monastic  fainily.- 

About  six  miles  to  the  south  of  the  mountain  of 
Nitria  was  the  Desert  of  Scete,  where  anotlier  colony 
of  hermits  was  established.  The  brethren  observed 
periietual  silence  ;  as  at  Nitria,  they  assembled  in 
church  for  tlie  offices  only  on  Saturdays  and  .'Sun- 
days. Their  cells  were  either  mere  caverns  in  the 
rocks  or  else  wattled  cabins.  Macarius  the  Greater 
(t  383  or  387)  was  the  lirst  of  these  hermits.  He 
has  left  behind  him  among  tlie  Apophthctjimata  a 
series  of  remarkable  maxims  and  Iiomihes  that 
show  liim  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
Christian  mysticism.^  Macarius  the  Younger, 
Evagrius  Ponticus,  and  Mark  the  Hermit  are  also 
figures  that  stand  out  among  tliese  solitaries.* 
The  Desert  of  Scete  still  preserves  the  ruins  of  their 
ancient  monasteries,  one  of  which,  known  as  the 
monastery  of  St.  Macarius,  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
Coptic  monks." 

Besides  Nitria  and  Scete,  the  whole  of  Egypt 
was  strewn  with  hermitages — the  Thebaid,  Lyco- 
polis,  Kopres,  Oxyrhynchus  (where  there  were  to 
be  found,  it  is  said,  10,000  monks  and  20,000  nuns), 
and  Arsinoe,  where  there  were  also  10,000  monks 
{Nlst.  Laus.  5,  18). 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  name  of  Pachomius  at- 
tracted special  attention.  He  was  instructed  in 
the  monastic  life  by  a  venerable  hermit  named 
Palamon,  and  established  himself  at  Tabenna 
(Tabennlsi) — a  name  that  was  to  remain  famous  in 
monastic  history.  Pachomius  is  the  real  founder 
of  the  cenobitic  Ufe.  His  disciples  lived  together 
under  the  same  roof  and  were  subject  to  the  same 
discipline.  Other  monasteries  were  founded  which 
followed  the  same  observance,  and  thus  cenobitism 
was  established.  Regarding  the  organization  of 
the  Pachomian  monasteries  see  above  (p.  785 ;  cf. 
also  W.  E.  Crum,  Theological  Texts  from  Coptic 
Papyri,  edited  leith  an  Appendix  upon  the  Arabic 
ana  Coptic  Versions  of  the  Life  of  Pachomius, 
Anecdota  Oxonicnsin,  Semitic  ser.,  pt.  ii.,  1913). 

While  speaking  of  Pachomius,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  one  of  his  disciples  named  Schenoudi 
of  Atripe,  whose  history  has  been  revealed  recently 
through  Coptic  M8S,  anil  who,  although  he  did 
not  exercise  so  marked  an  influence  as  Pachomius, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
cenobitic  life.  The  profession  of  obedience  which 
he  imposed  on  his  monks  is  the  oldest  document  of 

'  Iliet.  Uonatt.  SO ;  HM.  Laus.  8 ;  Sozomen,  i.  U  (PO 
Ixvii.  (loot.);  Socrates,  iv.  23  (fC  Ixvii.  iWt.);  L.  liulteaa, 
Esuai  de  i'Airf.  moiuut.  d'Orient,  Paris,  1678 ;  Bcssc,  op.  cit. ; 
S.  Schiwietz,  Das  morgentdndische  Mtinchtum,  Mainz,  1904 ; 
B.  N.  C  Curzon,  Vuita  to  MoruuUries  in  Ifu  Levant,  London, 
1849. 

3  P.  van  Couenhergh,  Ettide  sur  Us  moines  d'Bgypte  depuis 
Chalc>ih'nU  jtifqu'd  rinro^ton  ambe,  Louvain,  1914. 

S  Ap''phthitpnata  Patrum,  in  Cotelier,  EccUsia  Gratca 
Uoniinietila,  i.  24  (PG  Ixv.  257 1.);  UumilUt,  in  A.  Gallandi, 
'  FroleKO'ocna  in  Vitas  et  Scripta  SS.  Macariorum,'  Bill.  Vet. 
Pal,:  Ant.  Script.  Eectf.,  Venice,  1706-81,  vii  8«.  (PO  xxxiv. 
4481.). 

4  Hist.  Laut.  SO,  86. 

^  O.  .Steindorff,  *  Durch  die  lihvsche  Wiiste  nacb  der  Oase 
d«Orv«iterAiiimon,'Bfr/incr  Lvtalanifiytr,  ISth  March  1900. 


this  kind  that  we  possess,  and  it  marks  a  stage  in 
tlie  history  of  monastic  Rules.  Schenoudi  made 
the  attemiit  to  combine  the  eremitic  with  the 
cenobitic  life,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  certain 
extent." 

(6)  Sinai. — From  Egypt  the  monastic  life  soon 
spread  as  far  as  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  on  which 
ttiere  were  later  several  flourishing  moiia;steries. 
St.  Nilus  the  Sinaitic  (t  c.  430)  and  St.  John 
Climacus  were  its  shining  lights,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  doctors  of  the  ascetic  life. 
The  rcrcyrinatiu  EthcriiB  gives  interesting  details 
regarding  the  monasteries  of  Sinai  (see  below, 
iii.  I  ((/)). 

(e)  Palestine.  —  The  iiiona.stic  foundations  of 
Palestine  were  no  less  illustrious.  It  will  suffice 
to  quote  the  names  of  Hilarion  of  Gaza,  a  disciple 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  and  especially  those  of 
Melania  the  Klder  at  the  Mount  of  01ive.s,  Paula, 
and  St.  Jerome.'  In  this  region  monasticisiii  made 
considerable  headway.  The  numljer  of  moniusteries 
and  lauras  rose  to  100,  and  the  influence  of  these 
religious  houses  in  the  quarrels  between  Origenisra, 
Eutychiauism,  Monotheletism,  and  iconoclasm  was 
very  important.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
here  even  a  resum6  of  this  history  ;  we  must  be 
content  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  authors  cited  in 
note  2  below,  and  also  to  the  attempt  at  a  classi- 
fication of  some  of  the  Palestinian  monasteries  in 
Ledercq,  DACL  ii.-  3165-3175.  It  was  imly  with 
the  Arab  invasion  of  Palestine  that  the  progress 
of  these  monasteries  was  arrested. 

{d)  Syri^t. — Syria  became  at  an  early  period  a 
land  of  monasteries.  It  has  even  been  questioned 
whether  the  monastic  life  there  was  not  indigeuou.s, 
i.e.,  whether  it  did  not,  as  in  Egypt,  spring  directly 
from  the  native  practice  of  asceticism— which  must 
be  regarded  as  an  early  phase  of  monasticism — or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  importation 
from  without.  The  latter  opinion  seems  to  be  the 
more  likely.  The  Syriac  life  of  Mark-Aroein, 
beneath  its  legendary  surface,  contains  a  residue 
of  history  that  can  be  extracted  with  little  diffi- 
culty. According  to  this  history,  lie  came  from 
a  Pachomian  niona.stery,  established  himself  among 
the  mountains  near  Nisibis,  and  died  there  in 
363,  leaving  behind  him  a  flourishing  monastic 
house.'  The  recently  edited  works  of  Apliraates 
give  some  curious  information  about  other  solitaries 
[fiopdfovTd),  who  seem  to  have  been  ascetics  living 
in  the  world  rather  than  real  monks.* 

At  Edessa  and  in  Osrhoene  we  have  Julian 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  monastic  life  in  that 
country,  and  especially  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Basil.  He  lived  many  years 
as  a  hermit,  then  went  to  study  monastic  tradi- 

'  With  regard  to  Schenoudi  see  AmiJIinean,  Mfmoirtt publUt 
par  la  mission  arch^ot.  au  Caire,  iv.  [1885  f.J,  i. ;  J.  Leipoldt, 
Schenute  von  Atripe  nnd  die  Entstehung  des  nattonai- 
dguptisehen  ChristentnmsCVlT),  liCipziff,  1903  ;' Ladeuze,  Rente 
d'hii^toire  tecl.  vii.  [1906]  76-83:  Revillout,  '  Leg  Oriirines  du 
scliisme  <J^-i)tien  ;  le  prt-oiirseur  et  inspirntcur  Senuti  le  pro- 
phet*,' in  kuK  viii.  HS83]  401-467,  645-681 ;  Ain^Uneau,  Vie  de 
Schnoruli,  Paris,  18S9 ;  I.«clercq,  in  DACL  ii.2S104f. 

»  Uisl.  Laus.  117-129 ;  '  Vita  Jlelanies  Junioris,"  A  naUct.  Boll. 
riii.  (ISSJl  11 9. :  Zockler,  '  Hilarion  von  Gaza,'  in  Xeue 
Jahrbiicher  /lir  deutsche  Theot;gie,  iii.  11894)  146-178  :  VailM, 
'  Les  premiers  Monast^res  de  la  Palestine,'  in  Bessarione,  iii. 
(1897)  39-59,  209-228,  834-356,  iv.  [1S981  198-210;  A.  Couret, 
La  Palestine  sous  Us  empereurs  grecs,  Paris,  1869,  pp.  826-6.% 

*  P.  Bedjan,  Acta  Marti/rxtm  et  Sanctorum,  Pans,  188<V-97, 
iii.  876(. ;  J.  Labourt,  //<  Christianimic  dam  Fempire  perse 
sous  la  diinastie  sassanide,  do.  1904,  p.  302  (. 

*  Cf.  a  iliscussion  on  this  iioint  in  R.  II.  Connolly,  '  Aphraates 
and  Monasticism,'  in  JTIiSt  vi.  (1904-05]  522-639 ;  P.  C.  Btirkitt, 
'Aphraates  and  .Monasticism,'  i*.  vii.  [1905-00]  10-15,  Karlp 
Christianili/  outside  the  Roman  Empire,  Cambridge,  ISM,  and 
Earlji  Eastern  Christianity,  London,  1904.  See,  further, 
Connolly,  'Some  early  Rules  (or  Syrian  Monks,'  in  Downside 
Renew,  XXV.  [10(>fi)  162-102  ;  O.  Bert,  Aphrahal's,  des  persisrhen 
Weisen,  Jlomilien ;  aus  dem  Syrivchen  {TIT),  1  «ipzig,  1888, 
ed.  J.  Parisot,  Paris,  1894  (cf.  esp.  Clh  horn,  to  the  ascetics) ; 
P.  Schwen,  Afrahat,  seine  Person  und  sein  Verstdndnig  des 
Christentums,  Leipzig,  1907. 
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tioiis  uiider  the  guidance  of  St.  Basil,  and  perhaps 
visited  Kgy])t  also.  He  is  one  of  the  principal 
scholars  of  the  Syrian  Church,  and  his  numerous 
works  contain  much  information  regarding  the 
monastic  life.' 

There  were  colonies  of  hermits  in  Cilicia,  round 
about  Antioch,  and  in  the  Desert  of  Chalcis  in  the 
4th  century.  The  Desert  of  Clialcis  was  known  as 
the  Thebaid  of  Syria,  and  there  St.  Jerome  lived 
as  a  hermit  from  373  to  380.-  In  the  5th  cent,  the 
first  of  the  Stylites,  St.  Simeon,  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  north  of  Syria  (Theod.  Hist.  lUl.  26 
[PG  Ixxxii.  1464ft'.]).  This  strange  form  of  mon- 
astic life  survived  as  late  as  the  15th  century.^ 

(e)  Asia  Minor. — In  Asia  Jlinor  in  the  2nd  cent. 
Montanism  (q.v.)  had  ajipeared — a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  an  excessive  ultra-asceticism.  In 
Pamphylia  in  tlie  4th  and  5th  centuries  the  Euchite 
or  Messalian  monks  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  same  excessive  views,  and 
appear  also  to  have  undergone  Manicha?an  intlu- 
euces.  They  were  always  resisted  by  the  Church 
.and  were  finally  condemned,  but  revived  during 
the  Middle  Ages  in  the  sects  of  the  Paulicians  and 
Bogomils. 

Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  who  introduced  monasti- 
cism  into  Armenia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  was  of 
Egyptian  origin  and  a  disciple  of  Arius.  He  exer- 
cised a  wide  influence  on  monasticism  in  that  part 
of  the  world  and  also  spread  liis  errors  abroad. 
His  disciples,  the  Eustathians,  were  condemned  by 
the  Church.*  The  Council  of  Gangra,  in  340,  gives 
valuable  information  concerning  the  history  of  the 
ascetics  and  monks  and  the  excesses  of  some  of 
those  whom  it  condemns.^ 

(/)  Cappadoria. — It  was  chiefly  in  Cappadocia 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  St.  Basil, 
the  real  legislator  of  the  monks  of  the  East,  that 
monasticism  started  its  true  development.  Basil 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  monastic  life  in 
S>Tia  and  in  Palestine.  He  declared  himself 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  cenobitic  type,  and  it 
was  for  cenobites  that  he  wrote  his  Kule,  or  rather 
his  Rules  (see  above,  p.  785'').  The  Rule  of  St. 
Basil   has   remained  in   use  in  the  East  to   the 

f)resent  d;iy.  It  does  not  enter  into  details,  but 
ays  down  in  general  the  virtues  and  duties  of  the 
monastic  state.  The  monk  is  the  perfect  Christian  ; 
the  ascetic  life  does  not  consist  merely  in  oaiTying 
out  certain  practices,  but  in  the  sanctification  of 
one's  whole  being  and  in  the  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bour. One  must  raise  up  and  perfect  nature  and 
not  destroy  it.  Christian  perfection  completes, 
elevates,  and  purifies  the  ^^^sdom  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  monasteries  the  education  of  children  was 
undertaken,  and  work  was  recommended  and  en- 
couraged. The  public  prayer  of  the  community 
was  already  organized,  and  we  find  the  various 
Hours  of  Matins,  Tierce,  Sext,  None,  Vespers, 
and  the  Night  Office  {ixecrovvKTiov).'' 

(rj)  ('iipyits. — According  to  St.  Jerome,  monasti- 
cism was  brought  to  the  island  of  Cyprus  by 
Hilarion.  St.  Epiphanius,  who  had  himself  been 
a  monk  in  Palestine,  defended  the  monks  witli 
ardour. 

(/()  Constantinople. — When  Palestine  and  Egypt 
h.ad  ceased  to  be  the  chief  centres  of  monastic  life 
in  the  East,  it  was  Constantinople,  and,  later, 
Mt.  Atlios,  that  succeeded  to  that  position.     The 

1  Ephraini,  Opera  attinia,  Rome,  1734— IG ;  for  the  other  edd. 
ct.  HIi  iv*  V.  itlij;  R.  Duval,  Hist,  politique,  religieitse  ct 
littijraire  d'Edeaf^e  jasyu'd  la  premiere  croisade,  Paris,  1891, 
pp.  150-lCl  ;  Bardeiihewer,  pp.  387-393. 

^  Of.  Grutzmaeher,  BleronymrtH,  \.  155 1. 

3  Delehave,  op.  cit. ;  see  also  above,  p.  786''. 

4  F.  Loots,  '  Eustathius  von  Sebaste,'  in  PRE^  v.  627-630. 

»  Mansi.ii.  lOB.i-1106;  C.  J.  Hetele  and  H.  Leclercq,  Hist,  des 
conciifs.Paris.  1807 ff.,  i.  Ke.l. 
6  E.  F.  Morison,  St.  Basil  and  hit  li\Ue,  Oxford,  1916. 


foundations  attributed  to  Constantine  or  to  the 
time  of  his  immediate  successors  can,  however,  be 
admitted  only  with  reserve.'  It  was  not  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  and  especially  during 
the  course  of  the  5th  cent,  that  monasticism  began 
its  development  at  Constantinople.  In  the  reign 
of  Justinian  there  were  no  fewer  than  80  monas- 
teries at  Constantinople,'  and  the  emperor  legis- 
lated for  the  monastic  life  as  for  all  otner  institu- 
tions of  the  empire.  The  Acoemeta*  and  the 
Studitcs  deserve  a  long  study  to  them.^elves  ;  they 
have  already  formed  the  subject  of  monographs, 
to  which  we  can  here  only  draw  attention  in 
passing.  The  names  of  St.  John  Damascene  and 
Theodore  the  Studite  recall  the  long  strife  main- 
tained by  the  monks  on  the  question  of  the  icono- 
clasts.' 

(i)  Mount  Athos. — From  the  9th,  but  especially 
during  the  10th,  cent,  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos, 
in  the  .Egean  Sea,  became  a  monastic  centre  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  formed  a  kind  of  monastic 
republic.  Safe  in  their  monasteries,  built  for  the 
most  part  on  steep  clifi's,  defended  by  the  sea  and 
by  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  the  monks  of  this 
peninsula,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
only  by  a  naiTow  isthmus,  were  able  to  defy  all 
attacks,  and  the  cenobitic  life  has  been  maintained 
there  up  to  the  present  day.  The  history  of  this 
monastic  colony  may  be  given  in  a  few  words. 
The  origin  of  monasticism  on  Mt.  Athos  is  obscure. 
The  first  testimony  on  which  we  can  depend  is 
found  in  the  9th  cent.,  but  it  is  probable  that  long 
before  that  there  were  hermits  living  among  the 
rocks  and  in  the  forests  of  this  peninsula,  so  well 
fitted  for  the  solitary  life.  The  year  963  is  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  gi'eat  monas- 
tery by  St.  Athanasius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Athos  monks.  From  this  date  onwards 
foundations  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  great  monasteries  of  Ivuon,  Vatopedi, 
Xeropotamos,  Esphigmenon,  Dochiaru,  Agios 
Paulos,  etc.,  rose  up  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  the  holy 
mountain  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  century.  The 
latest  in  date  is  the  monastery  of  Stavronikita, 
founded  in  1542.  A  number  of  smaller  houses 
and  simple  hermitages  depend  upon  these  greater 
monasteries.  The  Rule  followed  is  that  of  St. 
BasO.  The  monasteries  form  a  kind  of  confedera- 
tion or  little  republic,  which  is  represented  by  20 
members,  constituting  at  once  a  parliament  and  a 
tribunal  under  the  direction  of  4  presidents,  one 
of  whom  has  the  title  of  irpirro^.  In  each  monas- 
tery the  riyovixivo%  enjoys  supreme  authority.  In 
the  14th  cent,  the  idiorrhythmic  fonn  of  life  (('5io/i- 
pv$iJi.la)  was  introduced,  in  accordance  with  which, 
in  certain  of  the  monasteries,  the  monks  possess 
money  of  their  own  and  enjoy  a  number  of  dis- 
pensations. Autonomous  during  a  certain  period, 
the  governing  council  of  Mt.  Athos  was  finally 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Under  tlie  various  go\ernments 
and  dynasties  that  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
East — the  Comueni,  the  Palseologi,  even  the  Turks 
themselves,  and  the  hospodars  of  Wallachia— the 
liberty  of  the  monks  of  Mt.  Athos  was  always 
respected.  Painting,  architecture,  and  calligraphy 
were  cultivated  ^^■ith  success,  and  their  libraries 
contain  MSS  of  the  highest  value.* 

1  Cf.  E.  Marin,  Les  Moines  de  Constantinople  depuis  la 
fondaiion  de  la  vitle  jusqu'd  la  mort  de  I'hotin^  {.-i.yOSf'S),  Paris, 
1897;  J.  Pargoire,  'Les  Debuts  du  nionacliisnie  il  Constanti- 
nople,' in  RevKe  des  questions  hist.  Ixv.  [IS'JO]  G8-72 ;  art. 
'  Constantinople,'  in  DACh  \\."  1445-1448. 

'^  Cf.  Marin  and  Pargoire,  loec.  ci(t. 

3  See  'Actmfetes,'  in  DACL' i.^  307-321;  A.  Tougard,  '  I.a 
Persecution  iconoclast*  d'apr^s  la  correspondance  de  St. 
Theodore  Studite,'  in  Remie  des  questions  hist.\i.  [1890]  80-118. 

4  V.  Lantjiois,  Le  Mont  Athos  ct  ses  monastt^rrs,  Paris,  1867; 
W.  Gass,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Afhos-Kloster,  Giessen,  1865  ;  A.  Riley, 
Athos;  the  .ilouii'ain  0/ the  Monks,  London.  1837;  E.  Miller, 
Le  Mont  Athos,  Paris,  1889  ;  Porphyrius  Uspensky,  Hist,  q/ 
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iii.  MoNASTlciSM  IV  THE  WEST. — I.  Before 
St.  Benedict.— (o)  lioiiic  and  Italy. — Tt  ha.i  been 
reniarkeil,  and  with  justice,  that  while,  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  catacombs,  careful  mention  is 
made  of  all  the  various  degrees  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy — even  down  to  tliat  of /o«sor — no  allusion 
has  ever  been  fmiud  to  ;iscetic,  anchorite,  cenobite, 
monk,  or  nun.'  The  existence  at  Konie  t>f  monks, 
of  consecrated  vir<rins,  and  of  monasteries  at  that 
period  cannot,  however,  be  denied.  We  leave  on 
one  side  the  legend  of  Boniface  and  Aglw,  which 
is,  moreover,  of  Eastern  origin.^  Constantia, 
daughter  of  Constantine,  gathered  together 
around  the  tomb  of  St.  Agnes  a  community  of 
virgins.  It  was  in  a  Komaii  monastery  also  that 
St.  Marcellina,  sister  of  St.  Ambrose,  consecrated 
herself  to  God  (352-366.)'  Panimachius,  another 
Roman  patrician,  along  with  l''abiola,  lived  the 
ascetic  life,  and  founded  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  a  hospice  which  was  sened  by  monks.'  St. 
Atlianasius  arrived  in  Home  after  3.39,  accompanied 
by  two  Egyptian  monks.  He  remained  there  three 
years  and  insj^iired  this  community,  so  deeply 
Christian  in  spirit,  with  admiration  of  and  syni- 
pathj-  with  the  monastic  ideal  of  the  Thebaid.  He 
made  proselytes  even  from  among  the  highest 
society  of  Rome,  and  Marcella,  daughter  of  the 
widow  Albina,  along  with  Melania  the  Elder, 
devoted  herself  to  the  life.  A  community  of 
ascetics  and  cenobites  was  founded  on  the  Aven- 
tine,  from  which  stand  out  names  such  as  tho.se 
of  Sophronia,  Asella,  Paula,  and  Fabiola.  The 
favour  shown  towards  such  institutions  by  Pope 
Damasus  and,  in  particular,  the  arrival  in  Rome 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  became  the  spiritual  fatlier  of 
the  community  on  the  Aventine,  greatly  accentu- 
ated the  movement. °  The  attempt  made  by  Vigi- 
lantius  to  oppo.-o  it  in  favour  of  mouasticism  had 
no  other  result  than  that  of  starting  a  controversy 
with  St.  Jerome,  from  which  Vi^antius  came 
forth  utterly  crushed  and  humiliated  (c.  385).^ 

In  the  rest  of  Italy  the  progress  of  monasticism 
was  scarcely  less  rapid  than  in  Rome  itself.  In 
the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli. 
till  then  exiled  in  Esrypt,  returned  to  his  church 
(in  363)  and  obliged  tlie  clergy  of  his  cathedral  to 
submit  to  the  monastic  rule  of  life.  His  example 
was  soon  followed  in  Milan,  under  St.  Ambrose, 
and  at  Aquileia,'  while  Cremona,  under  the  bishop 
Vincent  (407-422),  Novara,  under  the  bishop 
Gaudentius  (397-417),  Kologna,  Ravenna,  under 
St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  Pavia,  under  the  bishop 
Ennodius,  and  Turin,  under  the  bishop  Victor,  all 
favoured  the  monastic  movement. 

In  S.  Italy,  besides  Nola  ^vith  its  illustrious 
bishop,  St.  Paulinus,  we  find  monasteries  at  Naples, 
at  Capua,  and  in  Etruria,  Sabina,  Umbria,  Pice- 
nura,  at  Tusculum,  Monte  Calvo,  Fundi,  on  the 

Atho$  and  its  3fonatleriet,  3  vols.,  Kieff  and  .Moscow,  1843-92 
(Ru83.);  Curzon,  op.  cit.  \  E.  M.  de  Vopin;,  Syrie,  PaUgtint, 
Mont  Aihos,  Voyage  aupayftdu pang'-,  Paris,  1870;  Krumbacher, 
pp.  511-515,  lU.'iS  f.  ;  D.  Placide  de  Meestcr,  Voyage  de  dexix 
hfnfdictins  aux  monatt^ee  de  Slont  Athos,  Paris,  ItKiS  ;  V. 
Vannutelli,  Monte  Athog  e  U  ineteore,  Rome,  1888;  K.  I^ake, 
Early  bays  oj  Monasticism  on  Mt.  Athos,  Oxford,  1909. 

1  Leclercq,  in  DACL  ii.2  3176. 

»  AS,  May,  iii.  279-283;  IJuchesne,  '  Notes  sur  la  topoj.Taphie 
de  Borne.'  in  Milawfes  d'arch^nl.  et  d'hittoire,  x.  [1390] ;  Franchi 
de  Cavalieri,  'Dove  fu  scritta  la  le^enda  di  S.  Bonifacio?*  in 
A'uovo  t>ollrftino  di  archenl.  eritilhtna,  vi.  [1900]  205-*j;'.J  ;  A. 
Dufourcq,  Etudes  tttr  Un  ttestti  Marti/ritin  nnnaitu,  4  vols., 
Paris,  19(10-10,  i.  ;  of.  Anal.  Bull.  \x.  [1901]  337 f. 

3  £.  Spreitzenhoter,  Die  Kntmcklung  des  alien  Monchlutna 
in  Italian  von  seinen  ersfen  Anfungen  bis  zum  Au/treten  ties 
lieit.  Beneditl.  Vienna,  1S9I,  p.  29;  Leclercq,  DACt,  ii.=  3176. 

*  Uf.G.B.  deKosai,  liutlettinodiarcheul.cristiaiia,liiGO,p.  103. 
6  O.    Danx,   'Amedee  Thierry   et    les    premiers    uionastereti 

d'ltalie  aux  I  V«  el  V"  siedes,'  in  Itemu  att  queitioiis  hist.  xxi. 
( 1877)  40» -473. 

•  On  Vi>^iUnt)U8  cf.  below,  p.  7911*. 

'Spreitzcnhofer,  p.  13f.  ;  F.  LVheUi,  Italia  sacra,  9  vols., 
Rome.  1044-62,  iv.  747.  5S0.  vi.  44,  etc. ;  Albers, '  El  Monachismo 
prima  di  S.  Beuedelto,'  Iticista  Storiea  Bmedtttina,  x.  (1915]. 


b.inks  of  Lake  Fucino,  on  the  islands  olf  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Italy,  Gorpona,  Capraja, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Isle  of  Cabis  (near  Torrcntum).' 
It  would  be  ditticult  to  draw  up  even  a  simple  cata- 
logue of  these  monasteries,  so  numerous  were  they. 

Cassiodorus  (c.  570)  was  contemiiorary  with  St. 
Benedict.  It  has  even  been  conjectured  that  his 
Rule  was  borrowed  from  the  latter,  but  this  is  no 
more  than  a  conjecture.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  minister  of  Theodoric,  on  his  i)ro]ierty  of 
A'ivarium,  gave  the  example  of  a  monastery  where 
the  ascetic  jjractices  of  the  monastic  life  Avere 
allied  with  a  high  degree  of  Intellectual  culture. 
While,  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Morius,  the  hermits 
gave  themselves  up  to  their  solitary  vocation,  in 
the  monastery  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  cenobites  spent  their  time  in  the  diligent 
copying  of  MSS.^ 

(6]  Gaul. — Monasticism,  which  was  to  play  so 
considerable  a  part  in  Gaul,  wa.s  established  there 
at  an  early  date  (2nd  half  of  the  4th  cent.)  and 
with  great  6clat  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  At  first 
it  took  the  eremitic  form.  The  disciples  of  St. 
JIartin  lived  as  hermits,  meeting  for  exercises  in 
common  only  on  certain  occasions.  The  first 
monastery  founded  in  Gaul  was  that  of  Liguge,  in 
"60.  There  were,  besides,  Marmoutier  (Martini 
.Monasterium)  and,  no  doubt,  a  great  number  of 
other  houses,  for  we  read  that  2u00  monks  were 
present  at  the  obsefjuies  of  St.  Martin.'  St. 
Martin  wrote  no  Rule  for  his  monks,  and  the 
latter  seem  simply  to  have  followed  the  general 
traditions  of  the  ascetic  life.  Se\eral  of  his  dis- 
ciples applied  themselves  in  compan3'  with  their 
master  to  the  work  of  the  apostolate.  This  would 
explain  why  this  first  attempt  at  monasticism  in 
Gaul  did  not  leave  any  lasting  traces  behind  it. 

We  find,  about  the  same  date,  that  there  were 
monks  at  Rouen,  in  the  Morinie  (Boulonnais, 
Artois,  W.  Flanders),  in  the  forests,  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  coasts.* 

St.  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  historian  of  St.  Slartin, 
established  a  comnmnity  of  ascetics  in  his  villa  of 
I'rimuliacum.^  Gregory  of  Tours  (t  594)  gives  in 
his  works  most  \aluable  information  regarding  the 
monastic  movement  in  Gaul  in  the  oth  and  6tli 
centuries.  The  greater  number  of  the  monks  whose 
lives  he  wrote,  while  possessing  their  own  char- 
acteristic spirit,  are  still  largely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teaching  of  St.  Martin. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  these  experiments  in 
the  monastic  life  at  this  period  is  the  foundation  of 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Lcrins  on  an  island  of 
that  name  off  the  co.ist  of  the  Mediterranean  near 
Cannes.  Monastic  life,  inaugurated  there  towards 
the  year  410  by  St.  Honoratus,  was  to  continue 
through  many  long  centuries,  almost  withont 
interruption,  to  our  own  day.  It  was  at  the 
beginning  a  mingling  of  the  eremitic  and  cenobitic 
elements.  Both  manual  and  intellectual  work 
were  held  in  honour,  and  gieat  was  the  infiucnco 
exercised  by  the  monks  of  Lerins  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.^    It  will  be  sufficient,  for  this  earlier 

1  Cf.  Spreitzenhofer  and  Leclercq,  locc.  eitt. 

»  Works  0/  Cassiodorus,  ed.  J.  Garet,  Eouen,  1679  (Pi  Ixix. 
and  Lxx.);  A.  Franz,  M.  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  Senator,  BreslAU, 
1872;  Chevalier,  Repertoire:  Bio-Bibliographie,  s.v.  'Caasio- 
dore.'  For  bis  library  cf.  A.  Olleris,  Cdssiodore  conservaUur 
de*  livres  de  I'antiqxtite  latine,  Paris,  1S41. 

3 Sulpicius  Severus,  Vita  S.  Martini;  F.  Chamard,  Saint 
Martin  et  son  inonaslire  de  Ligutje,  Paris,  1373 ;  E.  Marline, 
'  Hist,  de  Marmoutiers,'  in  Mfiixo'ires  de  la  soeiMf  arcttifol.  de 
7'utiraine,  Tours,  1874-75;  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  Saint  Martin, 
do.  1881 ;  A.  llauck,  Kirchengesch.  l)eittsehtamh,  l.eipzig,  1898, 
p.  62  f. 

•*  Malnory,  op.  cit. 

'  A.  Curie  .Seimbres,  Recherches  tur  Us  lleux  habits  par 
Sitlpice  Ser^re,  premiers  monasteres  institu/s  en  .l<juitaine, 
Tarbes.  1875  ;  F.  Mouret,  StUfrice  Sertre  (i  I'rimuliae,  Paris,  M«J7. 

•  Malnory,  oj}.  cit.  ;  L.  Alliez,  llist.  du  uioiiantt-re  de  Lcrins, 
2  vols.,  Dra^ui);nan,  1862;  P.  l.aharK'ou,  De  schota  Lerinensi, 
alate  merovtngiaea,  Paris,  1892  ;  DACL  ».•  3196-8198. 
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period,  to  cite  the  names  of  Vincent  of  L^rins  and 
Salvianus. 

Another  important  influence  exercised  over  tlie 
development  of  monasticism  in  Gaui  during  this 
period  was  that  of  Cassian.  His  works  were  in 
reality  the  first  monastic  code  in  Gaul  (see  above, 
p.  787"),  and,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  whole  of  the 
West.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  at 
Marseilles,  which  became  renowned,  and  other 
monasteries  also. ' 

St.  Caisarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  must  also  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  monastic  legis- 
lators at  this  date.^  We  can  only  mention  tlie 
monasteries  founded  by  Leonian  in  the  diocese 
of  Vienne,  by  St.  Theudaire  in  Isfere,  in  the  Isle 
Barbe,  at  Condat  (St.  Claude),  and  at  St.  Maurice 
of  Agaune,  and  by  SS.  Romanus  and  Lupicinus  in 
the  Jura.^ 

(c)  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Cei<.9.— The  monastic 
life  was  established  fairly  early  among  the 
Celts  and  Anglo-Saxons,  and  underwent  an 
extraordinary  development  among  them.  Its 
introduction  into  Great  Britain  was  due  to  St. 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  who  came  to  the 
island  in  430  to  restore  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
In  Wales  Llan  Lltud,  Llaucarvon,  Ti-Gwen,  and 
Bangor  soon  became  renowned.  Some  of  the 
monks  from  these  monasteries — St.  Gildas,  St. 
Lunain,  St.  Paul  Aurelian,  and  St.  Samson — 
established  the  monastic  life  in  Brittany  (Armor- 
ica),  where  it  also  made  great  advance.*  Monasti- 
cism in  Ireland  has  much  in  common  with  that  of 
Brittany,  to  which  it  seems,  in  fact,  to  owe  its 
origin.  The  name  of  St.  Columba  and  that  of  his 
foundation  at  lona  stand  out  conspicuous  in  its 
history.*  Another  saint  whose  name  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  among  the  Celtic  monks,  although 
his  chief  foundation,  Luxeuil,  belonged  to  Gaul,  is 
St.  Columban,  the  rival  and  namesake  of  Columba. 
His  Rule,  inspired  entirely  by  the  principles  and 
traditions  of  Irish  monasticism,  spread  rapidly  in 
Gaul  and  disputed  for  a  time  the  predominance  of 
that  of  St.  Benedict.' 

(rf)  Spain. — In  Spain  the  beginnings  of  the  mon- 
astic life  are  somewhat  obscure.  The  Council  of 
Elvira  (c.  3(J0)  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  either 
ascetics  or  virgins.  The  Peregrinatio  Etiisriw 
belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  century.  It 
is  the  account  of  her  journeying  in  the  East  and 
her  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places,  sent  to  her 
nuns  in  Spain  by  a  Spanish  virgin  named  Etheria, 
or  Egeria,  who  was,  in  all  probability,  abbess  of 
the  community  to  which  she  writes.'  We  find 
further  traces  of  the  ascetic  and  monastic  life 
among  the  Priscillianists  of  Spain,  in  this  century. 
Priscillian  gave  himself  out  as  an  example  of 
asceticism    (see    art.     Peiscillianism).       It    has 

1  Cartulaire  de  Vabhaye  de  St.  Victor  de  Marseille,  2  vols., 
Psria,  1867. 
'^  Maluory,  op.  cit. 

3  L.  Niepce,  L'lle  Barbs :  son  andenne  abbaye,  Lyons,  1890  ; 
P.  Benoit,  Hi^t.  de  Vabbaye  et  de  la  terre  de  Saint-Claude, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1800-92 ;  B.  Rrusoh,  '  Vita  Patrum  Jurensium,' 
Mm.  Germ.,  Script.  J/eroii.,  iii.  [1896-97]  125-160;  Duchesne, 
'La  Vie  des  P^res  du  Jura,'  Melanges  d'arehiol.,  xviii.  [1898] 
1-18  ;  Leclercq,  in  DACL  ii.=  3197-3198 ;  Besse,  Les  Moines  de 
I'ancienne  Francs  :,  P^riode  gallo-romaine  et  mArovingienne, 
Paris,  1906. 

4  A.  de  la  Broderie,  '  Les  Monasteres  celtiques  aux  VI° 
et  VII«  siicle,'  in  Annates  de  Bretagne,  ix.  [18931  183-209, 
379-394.  Hist,  de  Breta(ine,  Rennes,  1896,  i.  ;  J.  W.  Willis- 
Bund,  The  Celtic  Church  of  Wales,  London,  1897  ;  DACL  ii.2 
3207.  .    , 

5  O.  F.  K.  de  Montalembert  has  devoted  to  the  history  ot  the 
Celtic  and  Aujlo-Saxon  monasteries  a  large  portion  o(  his  book, 
Les  .Moines  d'Occident,  Paris,  lSUO-77 ;  see  esp.  bks.  x.-xui.  ; 
see  also  L.  Gougaud,  loc.  cit. 

«  Seebass,  op.  cit. ;  Malnory,  op.  cit. ;  L.  Gougaud,  *  L'tEuvre 
des  Seotti  dans  I'Europe  continentale,'  in  Rcvxte  dnist.  eccUs. 
ix.  [1908]  21-37,  250-277  ;  G.  Bonet-Maury,  'St.  Oolomban  et  la 
fondation  des  monast^tes  irlandais,"  Rev.  Hist.  Ixxxiii.  [1903] 
277-299. 

7  C(.  above,  p.  787''. 


recently  been  sliown  that  the  liei/ida  Consensoria 
Monac'horum,  attributed  at  first  to  St.  Augustine, 
then  to  a  contemporary  of  St.  Fructuosus,  prob- 
ably comes  from  a  Priscillianist  source,  in  the  5th 
century.  It  is  a  Rule  for  cenobites,  original  in 
chiiTfLctGr 

The  Rule  of  St.  Isidore  (t  636)  and  that  of  St. 
Fructuosus  of  Braga  (c.  660)  also  deserve  mention. 
They  enjoyed  considerable  success  until  the  advent 
of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  Spain,  which  became 
there,  as  in  almost  tlie  whole  of  the  Western 
world,  the  only  Rule  for  raonks.^ 

Vigilantius,  who  represents  tlie  element  hostile 
to  the  monks  and  ascetics,  was  a  priest  at 
Barcelona  in  396.  During  the  year  409  the  in- 
vasions in  Spain,  as  everywhere  else,  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries.  Mention 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
period.^ 

The  Council  of  Tarragona,  in  516,  turned  its 
attention  to  the  monks.*  St.  Martin,  abbot  of 
Dumio  near  Braga,  who  is  known  as  St.  Martin  of 
Braga,  and  who  had  been  a  monk  in  Palestine  and 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Suevi,  laboured  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monastic  life  in  Spain." 

Two  other  bishops,  SS.  Leander  and  Isidore, 
also  worked  for  the  same  end.  The  first  wrote 
a  Rule  for  the  use  of  virgins,  and  the  second 
drew  up  a  Rule  for  monks.*  The  latter  was 
already  kno^vIl  to  St.  Leander,  the  friend  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  to  Tajo,  bishop  of  Sara- 
gossa  (c.  650),  the  great  admirer  of  the  works  of 
St.  Gregory  and  of  hia  Dialogues,  in  which  the 
praises  of  St.  Benedict  are  s;;t  forth.  This  bishop 
did  much  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  these  works 
in  Spain.'  Besides  these  names,  we  find,  between 
the  date  of  the  conversion  of  Visigothic  Spain 
(587)  and  that  of  the  Arab  invasion  (711),  those  of 
certain  monks  and  hermits — the  African  Donatus, 
who,  along  with  70  monks,  also  from  Africa,  took 
refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Servitanum,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia;  St.  Emilian,  who  enjoyed  a 
wide-spread  cultus  in  Spain  ;  the  Iiermit,  Valerius, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astorga,  etc' 

(e)  Africa. — In  Africa  the  first  monastic  centre 
seems  to  have  been  formed  around  the  person  of 
St.  Augustine.  This  saint  had  studied  the  mon- 
astic life  both  in  Rome  and  in  Milan,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Tagaste,  he  installed  himself  with  some 
of  his  friends  in  a  house,  where  they  gave  them- 
selves to  the  practices  of  asceticism.  Ordained 
priest,  he  founded  a  second  monastery  at  Hippo, 
where  he  lived  himself  till  he  was  made  bishop  in 
396.  He  then  transformed  his  episcopal  dwelling 
into  a  monastery  like  those  of  the  bishops  of 
MUan,  Vercelli,  and  others  at  this  time,  and  so 
founded  what  we  may  call  a  '  cathedral  monastery,' 
or,  as  he  himself  called  it,  monasteriam  clericorum. 
Others  of  the  African  episcopate  soon  followed  this 

1  Ed.  in  Holste-Brockje,  Codex  Regiilarttm,  i.  136  f.,  and  In  PL 
Ixvi.  993-996;  cf.  D.  de  Bruyne,  'La  Regula  consevsoria:  Une 
r^gle  des  moines  priscilliftnistes,'  in  Revue  BinMictine,  xxv. 
83-88. 

3  On  the  Regula  Communis  of  St.  Fructuosus  see  T.  Herwegen, 
'  Das  Pactum  des  heil.  Fructuosus  von  Braga,'  in  Kirchen- 
rechtl.  Cnterstiehungen,  xL  [1907]  71-79 ;  and  Leclercq,  in 
DACL  ii.2  3223.  With  regard  to  the  Pactum  of  St.  Fructuosus 
and  the  Pacta — a  curious  form  of  religious  profession — besides 
Herwegen,  see  R.  Klee,  Die  Regula  Monachorum  Isidors  von 
Sevilla  und  ihr  Verhdltnis  zu  den  Ubrigen  abendldndischcn 
Monehsregeln  jener  Zeit,  Marburg,  1909. 

3  Ct.  Leclercq,  L'Espagne  chrilienne,  Paris,  1906,  p.  213 f. 

*  lb.  p.  241. 

5  Leclercq,  in  DACL  il.2  8222  ;  Albers,  '  El  Monaohismo  prima 
di  8.  Benedetto ;  i]  monachiemo  nella  Spagna,'  Rivista  stOrica 
Benedetlina,  ix.  [1914]. 

8  Leander,  Libellus  ad  Florentinam,  in  PL  Ixxii.  874-894  ; 
Isidore,  Regula  Monachorum,  in  PL  Ixxxiii.  867-894. 

7  Tajo  of  Saragossa,  PL  Ixxx.  720  ff. 

8  Ct.  Montalembert,  11. 186  f. ;  Leclercq,  L'Espagne  chritienne, 
p.  826  f. 
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example,  and  llniinimetiiiii,  Uzalii,  Calame,  Cirta, 
Mileve,  and  Caitluige  became  real  centres  of 
monastic  life.  The  Jtcqula  pro  Monarhis  attri- 
buted to  St.  Augustine  is  not  his  under  this  form, 
as  we  h.ive  already  said,  liut  it  ia  drawn  from  his 
letter  (ccxi.)  to  reIij;ious  bodies  of  both  sexes 
livinji  in  poverty  and  eliastity,  pa-ssing  tlieir  time 
in  prayer  and  ascetic  practices,  and  in  certain 
works  of  charitj'.  The  counsels  of  the  great 
bishop  are  characterized  by  the  charity,  discretion, 
breadth  of  mind,  and  high  spirituality  to  wliich 
all  his  works  bcnr  witness.'  We  have  .ilready 
spoken  of  bis  famous  treatise,  rfe  Opcre  Mona- 
cnorum,  composed  in  the  year  400. 

The  Vandal  jierseculion  was  unable  to  destroy 
all  these  monasteries,  but  it  arrested  for  the  time 
the  progress  of  monasticism  in  Africa.  Byzantine 
rule  (533-709)  restored  peace  and  liberty,  and  a  true 
renaissance  of  religion  took  place,  in  which  monas- 
ticism naturally  benefited.  Several  new  monasteries 
were  founded,  notably  at  Iluspe  and  at  Tebessa. 
The  ruins  of  the  latter  still  exist."  But  the 
Muhamniadan  invasion  was  to  destroy  monastic 
life  in  Koman  Africa  as  well  as  Christian  life  iu 
general. 

(/)  On  the  Danube,  in  the  region  of  Noricum, 
we  have  to  mention  the  wonderful  work  among 
those  people  of  St.  Severinus  (t  482),  called  'the 
apostle  of  Noricum.'* 

2.  From  St.  Benedict  to  the  13th  century.— St. 
Benedict,  born  at  Nursia  (c.  480),  died  at  Monte 
Ca.ssino  (e.  540),  deserves  a  place  apart  in  the 
history  of  Western  monasticism.  The  influence 
exercised  by  his  Rule  in  the  West  may  be  com- 
jjared  to  that  of  St.  Basil  in  the  East.  Having 
dwelt,  at  first,  as  a  hermit  among  the  Sabine 
mountains,  he  later  gathered  disciples  round  him, 
founded  monasteries  at  Subiaco  and  Monte  Cassino, 
and  wrote  a  Rule  which,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  was  to  become  the  one  monastic  Rule  of 
the  West.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  the  histoiy 
of  Western  monasticism  is  practically  identical, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  that 
of  the  Benedictines.*  The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
which  is  divided  into  73  chapters,  is  WTitten  for 
cenobites,  and  addresses  itself  exclusively  to  those 
who  follow  that  form  of  monastic  life.  It  teaches 
the  virtues  of  humility,  obedience,  and  poverty, 
and  enjoins  the  practice  of  silence,  hospitality,  and 
manual  work.  It  regulates  the  hours  for  prayer 
and  lays  down  the  order  of  the  psalmody.  The 
monasteiy  forms,  as  it  were,  a  little  city  or,  better, 
a  complete  society  provided  with  all  its  necessary 
organs.  At  the  uead  of  all  is  the  abbot,  assisted 
by  his  provost,  or  prior,  and  his  seniors,  while  at 
the  head  of  every  10  monks  is  the  dean.  Then 
there  are  the  cellarer,  who  is  charged  with  the 
temporal  afl'airs  of  the  monastery,  and  the  various 
other  otlicials  that  divide  between  them  the  difl'er- 
ent  functions  neces.sary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
house.  The  monastery  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
provide  for  itself  and  possess  a  garden,  a  mill,  and 

'  Cf.  Leclercq,  L'Afrlquc  chrMienru,  Paris.  1904,  ii.  73-77, 
and  DACL  ii.2  3-225 1.;  Dessc,  Le  Monnchismf  africain, 
P&rig,  1900;  Albcrs,  'II  Monachismo  prini.i  <ll  S.  Benedetto;  11 
monachismo  iu  Africa,'  Rivi^ta  8t6rica  Bfinrdettina,  ix. 

2  H.  Saladin,  'Rapport  8ur  une  niinsion  en  'Tunisie,'  in 
ArchireK  ries  misgioiis  scUntifiqxus,  3rd  ser,  xiii.  11S37J  171>-181  ; 
cf.  C.  Diehl,  S^mvetUx  archives  dfg  mis.^inns  scifntifiq^ua,  iv. 
[IS93)  S-ll-SSS,  also  L'Afriiue  bf/zmilinr,  Paris,  1896,  p.  429f. 
Kor  a  list  of  the  monagteries  cf.  Leclercq,  in  DACL  ii.a  3231, 
and  L'A  frique  chrHifnm,  ii.  73-77. 

8  AS,  Jan.  i.  483,  497  ;  L.  S.  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Memoirex 
pour  servird  Vhist.  eccUs.  dee  6  prcuu  siides'^,  Paris,  1701-12, 
xvi. 

*0n  St.  Benedict  and  tlie  Benedictines  see  Mabillon.  o?>/j. 
'•//(. ;  O.  Krritzinger,  Der  lientdiktinerunien  unfl  die  Kultur, 
Hcidelberi,-,  187C  ;  B'-rlitre,  tUlangfa  d'liui.  b^nMictint,  Mared- 
»oui,  1897-1902;  Bulteau,  Abrigi  de  Vhixt.  de  lordre  de  saint 
/i^noist  j'l^^n'd  ta  Jin  du  IX'  9i>cU,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1684;  see 
esp.  Chevalier,  lUpertoirf :  Topo-bihlifijrn phie ,  s.v.  'BdnMic- 
tins.' 


all  the  necessary  offices  and  work-shops.  The 
sick,  too,  are  to  be  specially  taken  care  of,  and 
the  monks  and  the  Mali  receive  nece.ssary  in- 
struction. Guests  are  to  be  received  with  honour. 
Those  who  ofi'end  against  the  Rule  must  receive 
punishment  according  to  their  deserts.'  Such  is, 
in  summary,  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict — a  Rule 
characterized  by  great  simplicity,  but  in  which  is 
clearly  reflected  tliat  spirit  of  ^^^se  discretion  and 
justice  which  was  the  genius  of  the  Roiuan  char- 
acter, while  at  the  same  time  it  is  penetrated 
tlirough  and  through  by  the  purest  spirit  of 
Christian  asceticism,  and  rivals  in  its  discretion 
and  its  sublimity  of  view  the  Rule  of  St.  Ba.sil 
itself. 

St.  Gregory  (t  604),  the  greatest  of  all  the  popes 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  in  giving  to  this  Rule 
the  su]iport  of  his  authority  and  in  recounting,  in 
his  Dhuuyiics,  the  life  and  miracles  of  its  autlior, 
a-ssured  its  j)re(iominance  over  all  other  monastic 
Rules.  He  liiniself  founded  a  monastery  in  his 
own  house  (the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  on  the 
Coelian),  in  which  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  was 
observed,  and  sent  to  England  one  of  its  monks, 
his  disciple  St.  Augustine,  who,  while  commencing 
the  work  of  converting  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  at  the 
same  time  implanted  in  their  midst  that  Rule 
which  was  destined  to  take  such  firm  root  there 
and  to  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  land. 

(a)  England. — The  Christianity  established  by 
St.  Augustine  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  was 
thoroughly  monastic  in  character.  In  the  greater 
number  of  towns — e.g.,  at  Canterbury,  York, 
London,  Ripon,  Peterborough,  etc. — the  monastery 
was  the  centre  of  the  new  Christianity.  The 
church  of  the  monastery  became  the  cathedral, 
and  the  abbot  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  was 
thus  gradually  formed.  Tlie  kingdoms  of  the 
Saxon  heptarcny  were  one  after  another  converted 
by  the  disciples  or  successors  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  history  of  the  four  centuries  extending  from 
the  death  of  St.  Augustine  in  605  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  in  1066  is  one  of  the  finest  ])arts  of  the 
history  of  Western  monasticism."  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  even  a  summary  of  it  here. 
We  cannot  do  more  than  cite  some  of  the  principal 
characters  and  the  names  of  the  chief  monasteries 
that  stand  out  in  its  pages.  Among  the  former 
we  have  the  abbots  and  monks  Aidan,  Oswald, 
Wilfrid,  Theodore,  Cuthbert,  Benedict  Biscop, 
Aldhelm,  Boniface,  Bcde,  Alcuin,  Odo,  Dunstan  ; 
among  the  latter  are  Canterbury,  Westminster, 
Malmesbury,  York,  Lindi.sfarne,  Ripon,  Peter- 
borough, Yarrow,  Wearmouth,  Croyland,  Whitby, 
Coldingham,  Tyneniouth,  and  H.artlepool.  Even 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066  the  history  of 
monasticism  in  England  does  not  come  to  an  end. 
It  was  still  flourishing  in  the  11th  cent. ,  and  the 
Normans,  far  from  destroying  the  English  monas- 
teries, founded  new  ones.  Lanfranc  and  Anselm, 
archbi.shops  of  Canterbury,  re-peopled  the  Saxon 
monasteries  with  colonies  of  monks  brought  over 
from  the  famous  abbey  of  Bee  and  from  other 
Norman  monasteries.  Cluny,  too,  made  several 
foundations  in  the  country,  and  the  Cistercians, 
in  their  turn,  established  themselves  at  Waverley, 
Rievaulx,  Fountains,  and  many  other  places. 
St.  Stephen  Harding,  who  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  order  of  Citeaux  and  gave  it 
its  organization,  was  an  Englishman.     The  order 

'  On  the  Kule  of  St.  Benedict  see  the  edd.  and  works  of  E. 
Schmidt  Olatisbon,  IKlll),  K.  VVocIfflin  (Leipzig,  ISO.I),  L. 
Trauhe  (Munich,  1S9S),  C.  Butler,  Morin,  etc.,  as  cited  In  art. 
'  Bi*iii<iictin-,'  in  DA  C'i  ii."  664  ;  PIcukers,  op.  cit. 

2  U  is  to  this  liistory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  monks 
that  Montalembert  has  consecrated  the  greater  part  of  his 
history  of  the  monks  of  the  West:  see  also  W.  Dugdale, 
Monastictrti  An^ticnnum,  new  ed.,  London,  1817-30;  E.  L. 
Taunton,  The  English  lllack  ifoiits  0/  St.  Hmediel,  2  vols.,  do. 
1897 ;  F.  A.  Gasquct,  Englith  Monastic  Life,  do.  1904. 
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of  Savi^ny,  which  also  had  numerous  foundations 
in  England,  was  absorbed  by  that  of  Citeaux. 
But  witli  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  English 
luonasticism  began  to  decline.' 

(6)  France. — However  great  the  success  of  the 
Benedictine  life  in  England,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  if  its  history  be  regarded  as  a  ^vhole,  that 
France  was  the  land  of  its  predilection.  The  story 
of  the  Rule  of  St.  Beneilict  being  brought  to 
Merovingian  Gaul  by  his  disciple,  St.  Maurus,  and 
of  the  latter's  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Glanfeuil 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jjoire  as  the  iirst  Benedictine 
monastery  in  that  country,  has  been  contested.^ 
AVhatever  the  truth  of  this  question  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Rule  was  introduced  into  France 
at  an  early  date— from  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
cent. — and  it  spread  there  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  soon  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Rule  of  St. 
Columban  and  in  imposing  its  authority  on  all 
the  monasteries.  A  synod  held  at  Autun,  in  670, 
speaks  of  it  as  though  it  were  the  only  monastic 
Rule  in  existence,  and  that  of  Chalons,  in  813, 
declares  formally  that  it  is  followed  in  almost  all 
the  monasteries  of  the  country.^  The  movement 
attained  its  apogee  under  Charlemagne,  the  great 

Erotector  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  under 
is  son,  Louis  le  D^bonnaue.  The  reform  of  St. 
Benedict  of  Aniane  witnesses  at  once  to  the  unity 
and  to  the  vitality  of  Benedictine  life. 

It  is  again  in  France  that  we  must  seek  the 
origin  of  the  important  monastic  reform  of  which 
Clunj'  was  the  cradle,  and  which;  little  by  little, 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  France  into  Italy, 
Spain,  Englajid,  Germany,  and  Poland.  The  abbey 
of  Cluny,  near  Macon,  was  founded  by  William, 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  in  910 ;  the  monks  were 
brought  from  tlie  abbey  of  Baume,  where  the 
Constitutions  of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  were 
followed  ;  hence  the  Cluniac  reform  sprang  from 
that  of  the  9th  century.  Its  first  abbots,  Bernon, 
Odo,  Mayeul,  Hugh,  Odilo,  and  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, raised  Cluny  to  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
peritj'  and  extended  its  influence  to  e\cry  countrj' 
in  Christian  Euroj>e.  The  work  of  Cluny,  in  the 
religious,  social,  and  political  order,  was  consider- 
able ;  during  the  lOtli,  11th,  and  a  part  of  the  12th 
centuries  it  exercised  an  unrivalled  influence  on 
Christian  morals  and  institutions.  From  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  points  of  view,  it  offered  to  the 
popes  valuable  and  indispensable  assistance  in  their 
struggle  against  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  France,  were 
obliged,  more  than  once,  to  reckon  with  the  power- 
ful abbe}'. 

Among  the  monasteries  tliat  accepted  the 
Cluniac  reform  and  flourished  under  it  must  be 
cited  especially  the  great  abbeys  of  Moissac,  St. 
Martial,  Uzerches,  St.  Jean  d'Ang^ly,  St.  Bertin, 
St.  Germain  d'Auxerre,  and  A'ezelay  in  France, 
and  Cava,  Farfa,  and  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mura  in 
Italy.^ 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  influence  of  Cluny 
began  to  decline,  a  new  star  arose  on  the  monastic 

1  Dugdale,  op.  eit. ;  Annales  Mona^fici,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard, 
Rolls  series,  6  vols.,  London,  1364-69,  and  several  other  vols,  of 
the  series;  A  Hist,  nf  the  Emjllsh  Ch'irch,  ed.  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens  and  W.  Hunt.  London,  lS9i>-l!)10,  u.  273,  iii.  306 ;  L. 
Janauschek,  Origines  Cistercienses,  Vienna,  1877,  i.  22  f. 

2  C.  de  la  Croi.\,  Fouilles  arcMol.  de  Vabbaye  de  Glanfeuil, 
Paris,  1899  ;  C.  Fort,  Diet,  histw.  de  Itaine-et-Laire,  do.  1879,  iii. 
428-431. 

3  Hefele-Leclerc(|,  Concilcs,  iii.  1144  ;  Besse,  Les  iloines  de 
Vancienne  Frcuice,  Paris,  10(t6. 

4  P.  Lorain,  Essai  histonque  sur  Vabbaye  de  Cluny,  Dijon, 
1839;  J.  H.  Pignot,  Hist,  de  I'ordre  de  Cluny,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
1863 ;  E.  Sackur,  Di*  Cluniacenscr  in  Hirer  kirchltchen  und 
aUgeineinqeschichtlichen  Wirksamh'il  bis  zur  Mitte  des  cl/ten 
Jahrh.,  2' vo\s.,  Halle,  1892-94;  Bcrliire,  L'Ordrc  monaxliqtie, 
p.  188  f.;  cf.  Chevalier.  R^perloirf :  Topo'biiiliinjraphie,  s.v. 
'  CHunv  ' ;  and  esp.  A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources  de  I'hist.  de  France, 
Paris,'l001-04,  I.  ii.  231-244. 


horizon.  On  21st  March  1098,  Robert,  abbot  of 
Mole.smes,  founded  in  the  diocese  of  Dijon  the 
abbey  of  Citeaux,  which  was  to  become  the  centre 
of  a  new  reform  of  Benedictine  life.  While  Cluny, 
although  careful  to  remain  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
St.  Benedict,  had  become  the  seat  of  culture,  of 
the  liberal  arts,  and  of  letters,  and  had  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  external  world, 
Citeaux,  under  the  inspiration  especially  of  St. 
Bernard,  returned  to  au  austerer  conception  of  the 
monastic  life.  All  sumptviousness  and  solemnity, 
even  in  the  liturgical  offices,  were  proscribed, 
monastic  architecture  was  reduced  to  its  simplest 
expression,  and  intellectual  and  artistic  culture 
was  set  on  one  side,  manual  labour  and  the 
exercise  of  every  kind  of  hard  work  taking  its 
place.' 

The  Cistercian  reform,  whose  influence,  while 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Cluny,  was  never- 
theless of  considerable  importance,  especially 
during  the  l'2th  cent.,  spread  beyond  France  and 
took  in  a  large  number  of  monasteries  in  other 
countries.  It  continued  to  e.xercise  its  influence 
till  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  revived  on 
a  new  basis  in  the  17th  cent,  in  the  celebrated 
reform  of  La  Trappe  under  the  Abb6  de  Ranc6.^ 

(c)  Germany. — Before  the  introduction  of  the 
Benedictine  Rule  into  Germany,  monastic  life  was 
but  feebly  represented  in  that  country.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  monks,  SS.  Pirmin  and  Boniface, 
witfi  their  disciples,  brought  to  Germany,  along 
with  their  missionary  zeal,  the  traditions  of 
Benedictine  life,  which  scarcely  existed  there  at 
that  period,  the  only  known  trace  during  the  6th 
cent,  being  found  in  the  life  of  St.  Eugendus.* 

During  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  the  Celtic 
monks  of  St.  Columban  came  into  Germany  and 
founded  a  number  of  monasteries.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  St.  Gall,  Ebersmiinster,  Moyen- 
Moutier,  St.  Odile,  Honau  (Onogia),  and  Aschafl'en- 
burg,  not  to  speak  of  those  at  Strassburg,  Mainz, 
Cologne,  Ratisbon,  Wiirzburg,  Erfurt,  and  Hegg- 
bach.< 

In  1185  all  the  Scottish  monasteries  of  Germany 
were  united  to  form  a  congregation,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of  St;.  James  of  Ratisbon, 
by  Innocent  in.  Gradually  the  numbers  of  Scoto- 
Trish  monks  that  were  at  first  continually  coming 
into  Germany  began  to  diminish,  and  by  the  15th 
cent,  they  were  replaced,  in  most  of  the  monasteries, 
by  Germans.  This  congregation  ended  by  enter- 
ing that  of  Bursfeld  and  becoming  one  with  it. 
Stention,  however,  is  maile  in  the  17th  cent,  of  a 
Scottish  abbot,  Ogilvie  by  name  (t  1646). 

Reichenau  on  Lake  Constance  began,  in  724,  a 
history  glorious  in  monastic  annals,  and  Murbach, 
Fritzlar,  Hersfeld,  Heidenbeim,  and  Bischofsheim 
are  scarcely  less  famous.  Fulda,  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity,  counted  100  monks  among  its  inmates 
and  became  a  nursing-ground  for  missionaries,  of 
whom  the  chief  w'ere  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Christian  Germany.  Such  were 
Sturmius,  Willibald,  Wunibald,  and  also  SS. 
^Valburga,  Lioba,  and  Thekla.  Synods  held  in 
Germany  in  744  and  745  discussed  monastic  aft'airs 
and  prescribed  that  all  monks  were  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict.     Worthy  of  special 

'  P.  Guignard,  Les  3fonu7nents  primiti/s  de  la  r^fjle  citter- 
cicnne,  Dijon,  1S78 ;  Jananschek,  op.  cit.',  H.  d'Arbois  de 
Jnbaitiville,  Etude  surV^tat  interieur  desabbaiies  cisterciennes, 
Paris,  1S.58 ;  Berli^re,  op.  cit.  pp.  271-274  ;  Chevalier,  Repertoire  : 
Topo-bibliographie,  s.v,  *  Cisterciens.' 

-  La  Trappe  (in  tlie  diocese  of  S6ez,  Ome).  On  La  Trappe  and 
its  history  see  Chevalier,  E^pertoire :  Topc-bibliugrapnie,  t,v. 
'  Trappe.* 

3Ach6ry  and  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctttrum  O.S.B.,  i.  658;  of. 
Hauck,  ii.  732  t.  ;  Heimbiicher,  i.  226. 

■1  A.  Bellesheiin,  Gijich.  der  kathot.  Kirchr  in  Irland,  3  vols., 
Mainz,  lSyO-91,  i.  338f.,5S5f.,  'Die  Benediklinerstiftungen  in 
dem  Rbeinland,'  in  Studien  und  Mittheilungen,  ix.  [1838]  445  f. 
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mention  iu  this  coimexiou  is  the  Synod  of  Aixla- 
Chapellein  Sii'2,  famous  for  the  le^slation  wliich  it 
laid  down  for  the  monks.  Under  Dukes  Ottilo  and 
Tassilo,  no  fewer  than  29  cloisters  were  founded, 
some  of  which  have  left  a  name  behind  them  in 
history — e.g.,  TeKerusee,  Henediktbeuem,  Polling, 
Wessobrunn,  Kremsmiinster,  Scharnitz,  and 
Metten. 

Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious  were  the  great 
protectors  of  the  Benedictine  monks.  At  their 
courts  were  to  be  seen  Alcuin,  Adalhard,  Wala, 
Angibran,  .\rn.  Ansegise,  Paul  the  Deacon,  and, 
above  all,  Benedict  of  Aniane,  the  great  monastic 
reformer.  The  Cluniac  reform  found  its  way  also 
to  tJermany,  where  it  commenced  a  new  era  of 
activity  and  prosperity  for  the  monastic  life.  The 
monasteries  of  Keichenau,  St.  Maximin  of  Treves, 
Echteruach,  St.  Emnieran  of  Ratisbon,  Tegernsee, 
St.  Maurice  of  Magdeburg,  and  Weissenburg 
flourished  anew  under  its  protection.  Einsiedeln, 
whose  patron  was  St.  Meinrad,  a  hermit  who  died 
in  S61,  became  likewise  the  centre  of  an  important 
monastic  reform,'  which  extended  to  the  aboeys  of 
Petershausen,  Disentis,  Pfafi'ers,  St.  Blaise  and 
Muri,  Hohentwiel,  Kempten,  Ebersberg,  and 
Rheinau  (near  Schaffhausen).  The  monastery  of 
St.  Emnieran  of  Ratisbon  in  its  turn  introduced 
its  own  customs  into  the  monasteries  of  St.  Peter 
of  Salzburg,  Tegernsee,  Priill,  Weltenburg,  and 
several  others.  Ulrich  of  Ratisbon  (or  of  Cluny, 
t  1093)  was  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the 
Cluniac  movement  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Hiisau,  or  Hirschau,  founded  about  830,  was 
also  of  great  importance  from  the  monastic  point 
of  view.  The  constitutions  of  this  monastery  were 
adopted  by  150  other  monasteries.  Hirschau,  as 
well  as  Cluny,  offered  valuable  assistance  to  St. 
Gregory  vil.  in  his  struggle  against  investitures 
and  against  the  abuses  among  the  clergy.  Like 
the  great  Burgundian  abbey,  it  also  had  much 
influence  on  art,  architecture,  and  culture  in 
general.  The  reform  of  Hirschau,  while  keeping 
its  own  spirit  intact,  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
inspired  by  that  of  Chmy.  The  annals  of  the 
abbey  were  written  by  Tritheraius  and  Baselius.- 

Another  reform,  wliich,  like  that  of  Hirschau, 
drew  much  of  its  inspiration  from  Cluny,  while 
keeping  certain  special  characteristics  of  its  own, 
made  itself  felt  not  only  in  Italy,  the  land  of  its 
bii-th,  but  in  Germany  also.  This  was  the  reform 
inau^rated  by  the  monastery  of  Fructuaria 
(Friidelle),  near  Turin,  founded  in  1003.  Its  con- 
stitutions were  adopted  by  many  Italian  monas- 
teries and  in  Germany,  notably  by  the  monasteries 
of  Gorze,  St.  Maximin  of  Treves,  St.  Blaise,  in 
the  Black  Forest,  and  by  Muri,  Garsten,  Gottweig, 
Lambach,  etc.' 

Besides  these  reforms  issuing  fiom  within  the 
monastic  order  itself,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  efforts  made  by  ecclesiastical  councils  to  bring 
back  the  monasteries  to  the  practice  and  observance 
of  the  Rule.  In  particular  may  be  cited  the 
Synod  of  Rouen  (1074),  and  those  ot  Poitiers  (1078), 
Rome  (1083),  London  (1112),  and  Paris  (1212-13). 
The  decrees  of  the  last  council,  which  received  the 
approbation  of  Innocent  III.,  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  monastic  order  as  a  whole.  The 
4th  Council  of  the  Lateran  (1215)  established  rules 
that  are  still  in  force  at  the  present  day,  especially 
as  regards  the  convoking  of  general  chapters — a 

1  On  Binaitdf^ln  9«e  A  nncUei  Binsidlense9,  in  Pertz,  Hon.  Germ. 
Hint.  Script,  iii.  [18:i91  145  ff.;  Chevalier,  R/iifrtoire:  Topo- 
hibliographU,  s.v.  *  Einsicdelu.' 

2  .1.  Tritliemius,  Chrvnicon  Mona^Urli  Uit-satfjienAis,  Buse], 
l.^fiO ;  P.  Gisfke,  Atubreitunii  der  JJirschatur  Hcyet  durch 
die  Klogter  IHntKhlandg,  Halle,  1877 ;  cf.  Heiniliuclier,  i.  M3, 
note  2. 

^Alberfl,  Vnti'ttvchuiitjen  zu  d«n  dUesUn  Monchggewohn- 
heiUn,  Munich,  1806 ;  cl.'Heimbucher,  L  2S6  ;  Berli^re,  VOrdre 
inontutiqiUt  p.  189. 


kind  of  monastic  council,  composed  of  abbots  and 
delegates  from  the  various  monasteries,  wherein 
are  discussed  matters  relating  to  the  discipline  and 
general  interests  of  the  mona-stic  life' 

3.  From  the  13th  to  the  20th  century. — In  the 
I3th  cent.,  whilst  niouasticism,  in  spile  of  all  these 
attempts  at  reform,  continued  to  decline,  new 
forms  of  the  religious  life  arose  which  answered 
better  perhaps  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  which 
none  the  less  drew  numerous  souls  athirst  for 
perfection  and  formed  a  current  wliich,  althougli 
not  actually  inimical  to  the  ancient  monastic  insti- 
tutions, was  nevertheless  very  distinct  from  it. 
Such  were  tlie  great  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
orders  and  a  few  other  religious  families  inspired 
with  the  same  principles.  No  other  attempt  at 
raonasticism  that  was  reallj^  original  and  powerful 
remains  to  be  considered,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  Hence  it 
will  be  eufficifc.it  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
principal  .•haracteristics  of  monastic  history  during 
the  last  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  great  schism  of  the  West  and  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  dealt  another  terrible  blow  to  the 
monastic  orders,  but  the  attempts  at  reformation 
were  not  less  numerous  than  in  the  preceding 
centuries.  The  CouncU  of  Constance  (1414-18) 
consecrated  some  nf  its  decrees  to  the  reformation 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  was  the  factor  that 
inspired  a  great  meeting,  comprising  131  abbots 
of  various  monasteries,  which  was  held  at  Peters- 
hausen in  1417.  In  1418  Pope  Martin  v.  sent  the 
abbot  of  Subiaco,  Nicholas  Seyringer,  to  Melk,  the 
great  Austrian  abbey,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  restoration  of  monastic  life.  Tlie  enterprise 
was  successful,  and  a  great  number  of  the  monas- 
teries of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia  rallied  to 
the  movement  —  inter  alia,  Mariazell,  Seitten- 
stetten,  St.  Peter  of  Salzburg,  Kremsmiinster, 
St.  Emnieran  of  Ratisbon,  Braunau,  Tegernsee. 
The  great  Italian  abbeys  of  Subiaco  and  Farfa 
also  accepted  this  reformation.  In  other  respects 
all  these  monasteries  remained  independent  and 
did  not  form  a  real  congregation.^ 

The  Council  of  Trent  dealt  with  the  question  of 
monasteries  as  it  did  with  all  other  Christian 
Institutions.  The  25th  Session  (3rd  Dec.  1563) 
treats  de  regularibus  et  monialibus,  renews  the 
decree  of  Innocent  III.  and  of  the  4th  Lateran 
Council,  unites  the  exempt  monasteries  to  form 
congregations,  institutes,  general  chapters,  and 
cloisters,  and  legislates  concerning  visitors,  presi- 
dents of  congregations,  novices,  and  the  election  of 
superiors  and  nuns  ;  in  a  word,  it  establishes  a  col- 
lection of  rules  and  laws  concerning  the  monastic 
life.'  Congregations  were  immediately  after 
founded  on  those  principles.* 

Even  more  important  than  the  Melk  refonna- 
tion,  so  far  at  least  as  Germany  is  concerned,  was 
that  of  Bursfeld.  Founded  in  1003  on  the  banks 
of  the  Weser  and  colonized  by  Corby,  this  abbey 
was  destined  ;to  play  an  important  part  in 
monastic  history   from   the   15th   rentuiy.     John 

1  We  have  already  seen  that,  even  as  far  ba^'k  as  the  lime  of 
St.  Pachomius,  the  endeavour  was  made  to  unite  monasteries  in 
a  species  of  federation  ;  another  example  of  thia  occurs  in  the 
9th  cent.,  under  the  authority  ot  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane.  But 
it  i5  not,  in  reality,  till  the  lith  cent,  that  we  find  among  the 
Uistercians  the  usa^e  of  general  chapters  properly  so  called. 
From  the  Cistercians  the  practice  passed  to  the  Benedictines, 
and  from  them  to  other  orders  (cf.  Bcrli^re.  '  1*9  Chauitres 
g<in*raux,' in  Hilange.i  d'hisl.  Mn^dicline,  llh  ser.,  Muredsous, 
1902,  p.  62  ff.,  and  Hcimbucher,  i.  274  f.). 

a  A.  Schram,  Chnmicm  llellicfnse,  Vienna,  1702;  M.  Kropfl, 
BiblioDieca  MtUictnsis,  do.  1745;  K  Keiblinger,  Gesch.  </<•« 
Benedictitiersti/tM  Mci*,  2  vols.,  do.  1881,  1889;  Bcrli«!rc,  '  lj» 
IWforme  de  Melk  au  -W"  siMe,"  in  lievw  BiiUdictine,  xii.  [1896J 
204 fl.  ... 

«  Petrus  ab  Audomaro  (Walloncapello),  InsMutumvm  numat- 
ticarum  secundum  CoMilium  TridtuUnum  Decreta,  Cologne, 
1584. 

4  See  th«  lift  In  Heimbucber,  I,  300  f. 
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Pederoth  (t  1439),  who  bad  already  reformed  the 
aV)bey  of  Clus,  took  Biirsfeld  in  liand  in  1433  and 
also  lllieinhausen.  The  three  monasteries  remained 
closely  united.  In  1446  the  abbot  of  Bursfeld 
became  the  president  of  the  congregation.  The 
constitutions  show  a  solid  organization,  with 
general  chapters,  ^^sitor^,  and  every  means  of  safe- 
guarding the  observance  of  piety  and  regularity. 
The  success  of  this  reformation  grew  from  day  to 
day.  The  cardinal  of  Cusa,'  Nicholas  v.,  and 
Pius  II.  became  its  ardent  promoters.  At  the 
death  of  Abbot  Johann  von  Hagen  (1469)  the  con- 
gregation numbered  36  monasteries,  which  later 
increased  to  230.  In  1579  the  abbey  of  Bursfeld, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  the  head-house  of 
the  congregation,  went  over  to  Protestantism  under 
the  influence  of  Julius  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
congregation  was  itself  secularized  in  1803.- 

We  nave  already  spoken  of  the  monastic  origins 
in  Spain.  For  a  long  time  the  Rule  of  St.  Isidore 
was  observed  in  that  country,  side  by  side  Avith 
that  of  St.  Benedict.  The  Synod  of  Coyaca  (1050) 
prescribed  that  either  the  Rule  of  St.  Isidore 
or  that  of  St.  Benedict  should  be  observed  in  all 
monasteries  in  Spain.  Not  many  years  later, 
however,  the  influence  of  Cluny  began  to  be  felt 
and  to  spread  throughout  Spain  ;  gradually  it  pre- 
dominated, until  it  finally  eliminated  the  obser- 
vance instituted  by  St.  Isidore.  In  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  two  important  congregations  rose 
up,  those  of  Valladolid  (1390)  and  Monserrat 
(1492).  The  latter  made  foundations  in  Portugal, 
Peru,  and  Mexico.'  The  movement  of  the  claust- 
rales  at  Saragossa  and  at  Tarragona  were  less 
important.* 

The  Low  Countries  were  a  monastic  land  for 
centuries.  Wilfrid  of  York,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
journey  to  Rome  in  GTS,  having  been  thrown  on 
the  shores  of  Friesland,  was  there  welcomed  with 
great  warmth.  After  liis  return  to  his  monastery 
at  Ripon,  he  sent  over  Willibrod,  one  of  his  monks, 
who  established  himself  at  Utrecht,  and  became 
the  great  apostle  of  Friesland,  having  St.  Boniface 
as  a  fellow-labourer  for  some  time.  Other  mission- 
aries soon  came  from  lona,  and,  like  England,  the 
country  became  Christian  and  monastic  at  the 
same  time.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  founda- 
tions was  the  monastery  of  Echternach." 

The  Reformation  in  Germany  in  the  16th  cent. 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  monks  fiora  their 
monasteries,  the  closing  of  monastic  buildings,  and 
the  handing  o\er  of  their  revenues  to  laymen,  and 
especially  to  Protestant  princes.  A  great  number 
were  sacked.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the 
Peasant  War  more  than  1000  monasteries  and 
castles  were  destroyed.  A  few  monasteries  were, 
however,  saved  from  the  general  ruin  (cf.  Heim- 
bucher,  i.  295). 

In  England  the  eft'ects  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation were  still  more  terrible  for  the  monasteries. 
In  1524  the  Holy  See  had  caused  Cardinal  Wolsey 
to  make  a  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  and  one 
of  the  consequences  of  this  general  visit  was  their 
confiscation  and  almost  complete  secularization  by 
Henry  viii.  and  his  minister  Thomas  Cromwell 
(1534).  Elizabeth  tinished  the  work  of  destruction 
in   1560.     Scotland's  turn  came    later  on   (1559- 

1  For  tbis  great  man's  influence  in  the  reformation  of  the 
monasteries  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  cf.  Heini- 
bucher,  i.  2i''j,  note. 

-  On  Bursfeld  see  J.  G.  Leucltfeld.  Antiquitates  Burs/eidenses, 
Leii;.zi(;  and  Wolfeubiittel,  1713;  Berli6re,  'La  Congregation  de 
Bursfeld,'  in  Recue  Bcnedietim;  K\i.  11S991  360 f.,  385 f.,  481 1., 
06ut. 

•*  Helyot,  vi.  236  f. ;  Cnriel,  Con'jregatio  Hispano-beiiedictina  ; 
cf.  Studit'H  und  MillkeiUmgeii,  xxv.,  xx\n.,  xxvii. 

■•  Besse,  Rcvw  Binidictine,  xvii.  [1900]  275  f. 

5  0.  Reiners.  Vie  St.  Willibrod-Sti/lnnrf  in  Echtcniach, 
iCchternach,  1805  ;  Heimbucher,  i.  '233  ;  Chevalier,  R^ertoire  : 
T<fpo-biblio<jTapiiic,  s.c.  'Echternach.' 


1560).  In  all  it  has  been  esliraatcd  that  578 
monasteries,  of  which  63  were  Benedictine,  were 
confiscated.  Besides  the  falls  and  lamentable  defec- 
tions there  were  not  wanting  monks  who  became 
martyrs,  and  who  paid  with  their  lives  their  fidelity 
to  their  vows.'  Benedictine  life  was  maintained 
throughout  all  these  centuries  of  persecution,  and 
the  Aiglo-Benedictine  congregation  has  preser\'ed 
the  inheritance  of  its  ancestors  to  the  present 
day. 

The  Reformation  which  destroyed  the  monas- 
teries in  England  and  Germany  did  not  succeed 
in  establishing  itself  in  France.  There  the  monas- 
teries held  out.  The  17th  cent,  was  marked  by  au 
important  monastic  restoration,  the  Benedictine 
congregation  of  SS.  Vannes  and  Hydulphus  in 
Lorraine  and  that  of  St.  Maur  in  France.  These 
two  congregations,  with  an  end  and  a  constitution 
that  were  simUar,  had  for  their  common  object  to 
re-establish  a  stricter  mode  of  observance  in  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  and  to  bring  back  the  monks 
to  the  rigorous  practices  of  the  Benedictine  Rule. 
The  very  large  part  played  by  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur  in  intellectual  work  bore  splentlid  fruits 
and  helped  to  found  a  school  of  erudition  that  has 
given  to  France  a  MabiUon  and  a  Montfaucon,  a 
Denys  de  Sainte-Marthe,  a  d'Achery,  a  Constant, 
a  Ruinart,  etc. — a  school  that  has  never  been 
equalled. - 

A  certain  number  of  new  orders  which  practised 
the  monastic  life  and  accepted  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  as  their  fundamental  guide  may  be  re- 
garded as  branches  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
We  can  give  only  a  very  brief  outline  of  tlieir 
history  here. 

(a)  Sylvestrines. — The  first  of  these  orders  sprung 
from  the  Benedictine  trunk  is  the  Sylvestrines,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Sylvester 
Gonzelin,  of  the  family  of  Gozzolini  (t  1267).  In 
1227  he  retired  to  Osimo  and  followed  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  adding  new  austerities,  until  in  a 
short  time  a  few  ancient  monasteries  took  tlieir 
place  vmder  the  new  discipline.  At  the  time  of 
its  greatest  prosperity  it  comprised  56  monasteries, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  in  Italy  and  a  few 
in  Portugal  and  Brazil.  At  the  present  day  this 
number  is  greatly  diminished.  The  church  of  St. 
Stephen  del  Cacco  in  Rome  now  belongs  to  them. 

(6)  Celestines. — The  Celestines  are  a  more  im- 
portant branch  than  the  Sylvestrines.  They  owe 
their  foundation  to  the  pope  of  that  name,  St. 
Celestine  v.,  who  at  first  was  a  hermit  on  Monte 
Morone  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  then  at  Mt. 
Majella.  He  endeavoured  to  combine  under  one 
maimer  of  life  the  cenobitic  principle  of  the  Bene- 
dictines and  the  practices  of  the  anchoretic  life. 
When  he  became  pope,  he  protected  and  favoured 
the  order  which  he  had  founded,  approved  of  its 
constitutions,  and  accorded  it  many  privileges. 
His  congregation,  having  made  numerous  founda- 
tionsin  Italy,  spread.into France,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
and  the  Low  Countries.  It  possessed  150  monas- 
teries, of  which  96  were  in  Italy  and  21  in  France.^ 

(c)  Olivctans. — The  Olivetans  were  founded  by 
Bernard  Tolomei  (t  1348),  a  professor  of  Law  at 
Siena,  who,  in  company  with  a  few  companions, 
retired  to  Mount  Oliveto,  some  leagues  from  Siena, 

1  A.  Saviiie,  English  MonaUrries  on  the  Eve  of  the  Dissolution^ 
Oxford,  1909 ;  Gasquet,  Henri/  viit.  and  the  E-nglish  Monas- 
teries, London,  18S8  ;  Taunton,  op.  cit. 

2  On  St.  Vannes  and  St.  Hydulphus  congregation  see 
H^lyot,  vi.  272  f.;  on  St.  Maur,  ih.  p.  286;  Heimbucher,  i. 
305  f.;  B.  Fez,  Bibliotheca  Bt'itrdictino-Mattriana,  seu  de  ortu, 
vitis  et  scriptis  patrum  Benedictinonim  e  congr.  S.  Mauri  in 
Francia,  Augsburg,  1716 ;  P.  l,e  Cerf  de  la  Vi^ville,  Biblio- 
thique  historique  et  critique  des  autturs  de  la  congr.  de  St. 
Maur,  The  Hague,  1726,  etc.  ;  cf.  Heimbucher,  i.  305 ;  Cheva- 
lier, Repertoire  :  Tvpo-bibliographie,  s.v.  'B6nedictins.' 

3  Ccel.  Telera  di  Manfredonia,  HiMorie  degii  noinini  ilhistri 
per  gantitd  del  ordinc  dei  Cclestini,  Bologna,  1648  ;  on  Celestine 
V.  cf.  AS,  May,  iv.  418-637,  and  Ueimbuciier,  i.  279. 
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wlienoe  his  congieffation  takes  it«  name.  They 
lived  as  hermits,  vliilo  foUowin};  the  Knle  of  St. 
Beneiliet  in  so  far  as  its  main  principles  are  con- 
cerned. Pope  John  XXll.  gave  his  approbation 
to  their  constitutions.  Fourteen  years  after  its 
founthition  more  than  100  mona.«teries,  including 
Monte  Cassino,  had  rallied  to  this  mode  of  life. 
Their  |)rinoiiiiil  monasteries  were  tliose  of  San 
Miniato  in  Florence,  and  Settignano  and  S.  Fran- 
cesco Koniana  at  Komc.  Anion"  their  members 
are  counted  4  cardinals,  5  archbi.sliops,  30  bishops, 
and  a  few  savants,  such  as  Lancelotti,  Bianchieri, 
etc.' 

{(/)  Humilinti,  Pulsano,  and  Monte  Verrjine. — 
Tliree  otlier  orders  or  congregations — the  llumi- 
liati,  Pulsano,  and  Monte  Vergine — are  also  ofl- 
shoots  in  Italy  of  the  Benedictine  tree.  The  lirst 
was  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  with  the  aid  of  St. 
Bernard,  bv  St.  John  Oldrado  (t  1159)  near  Co.snio, 
but  later  t"licy  joined  the  partisan  demagogues  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  then  tlie  Waldenses.  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  made  a  futile  attempt  to  reform 
them  ;  the  rebel  monks  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  saint 
by  endeavouring  to  brini;  about  his  death,  and  ^^ere 
consequently  suppressed  by  St.  Pius  v.  in  1571.- 
The  order  of  Pulsano,  which  never  made  any 
great  progress,  was  founded  in  Apulia  by  St.  John 
dc  Matera  (t  1139).3  That  of  the  Guilhelmites, 
or  hermit  Benedictines  of  Monte  Vergine,  was 
founded  by  a  friend  of  St.  John  de  Matera — St. 
William  (Lat.  GuUielmus)  of  Vercelli  (t  1142),  who 
had  at  lirst  lived  as  a  hermit  on  Monte  Vergine, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  He  had  a  cer- 
tain number  of  followers,  and  built  several  other 
monasteries  in  Italy  and  even  as  far  ofl'  as  SicOy. 
The  monastery  of  Monte  Vergine  became  and 
has  remained  the  centre  of  a  very  flourishing 
pilgrimage.'' 

(t)  Fontavellane. — Among  the  reforms  in  the 
Benedictine  order  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  of  Fontavellane  luider  the  inspiration  of 
Dominic  of  Foligno  (t  1031)  at  Faenza  in  Umbria. 
St.  Peter  Damian  (t  1072)  was  its  most  powerful 
and  most  fenent  promoter,  and  St.  Dominic  le 
Cuirass^  ('  the  armoured')  is  also  one  of  its  glories. 
Its  Kule  added  new  austerities  to  those  of  St. 
Benedict's.  In  1570  it  was  united  to  the  Camal- 
dolese.' 

if)  Camaldolese.  —  This  was  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  most  powerful  of  the  eongiegations 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  They  essayed  to  combine 
the  cenoliitic  with  the  anchoretic  mode  of  life.  At 
one  time  they  numbered  2000  monks,  and  their 
history  is  intermingled  with  the  most  important 
events  of  the  Churcii  in  Italy  in  the  11th  century. 
Their  founder  was  St.  Koruuald  (t  1027),  who 
was  at  lirst  abbot  of  San  Apollinare  in  Classe  at 
Kavenna,  and  withdrew  thence  to  Campo  Maldoli 
(whence  the  name  'Camaldoli'  or  'Camaldolese') 
in  the  Apennines  with  a  (H)lony  of  hermits.'' 

ig)  VnVombro.1'1. — The  order  of  Vallombrosa  was 
founded  by  St.  John  (Jnalhert  (t  1073)  at  Vallom- 
brosa in  Tuscany.  Tin'  founder,  who  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  attemjit  of  the  Camaldolese,  also 
took  uji  the  idea  of  uniting  the  anchoretic  life  with 
the  cenobitic  mode,  basing  his  plan  on  the  Kule  of 

'  8.  Lancelotti,  Bintorite  OKvetance,  Venice,  1623 ;  HiSlyot, 
vi.  IWt. 

2  For  the  Humtliati  cf.  P.  .SabaLior,  5.  Franroix  tVAssue, 
Pari.i,  1891,  p.  168  (En);,  tr.,  London,  Uiol) ;  H.  Tiral)oaclii, 
Memoric  degti  UumUiafi,  Modenu,  1766  ;  VeUra  UuiniUatirrurn 
Moiiumntia,  3  vols.,  Milan,  1760-69  ;  HiSljot,  ri.  162 1. 

SHtlvot,  vi.  13,1 1. 

*  T.  dosto,  Storia  d^W  origine  del  S.  luugo  di  Mnnle  Vcrgiuf, 
Venice,  1691 ;  O.  Giordano,  Cronicke  di  Monte  Vergme,  Naples, 
1048;  Jlclyot,  vi.  122  f. 

s  R.  liiron,  Vie  de  Saint  Pierre  Damieit,  Paris,  1908. 

*  A.  HorentinuB,  Hietoriarum  Camal'titlf-n*iti t/i ,  etc., 
Klorenrc,  1576 ;  O.  Orandi,  Dif»ertationes  Cainatdulensefi, 
Luc<a,  1707;  c(.  Chevalier,  iHpertoire :  Topo-bibliogrttphie,  e.v. 
*  CaiBaldulcs.' 


St.  Benedict.  This  congregation,  like  that  of  the 
Camaldolese,  also  played  an  important  part  under 
Leo  IX.  and  St.  Gregoiy  vil.  in  the  rcfornuition  of 
the  Cliurch  in  its  light  against  simony.' 

{h)  Grammont  and  Fontcvrault. — I'lance,  which, 
in  Cluny  and  Citeaux,  had  given  birth  to  the  two 
most  illustrious  reformations  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  has  still  two  more  interesting  attempts  to 
its  cre<lit,  althongli  of  much  less  importance — the 
order  of  (irammont  and  that  of  Fontcvrault.  The 
first  resembles  the  Camaldolese  onier.  Its  founder, 
St.  Stephen  of  Muret,  near  Limoges  (I  1142),  where 
he  lived  a  very  mortitied  life,  withdrew  to  Grand- 
mond,  or  Grammcmt,  a  place  wliich  was  at  that 
time  a  desert  in  the  same  countrj-.  His  order  was 
more  or  less  of  a  success  in  France,  and  at  one 
time  numbered  about  60  mona-stcries.*  F'ontevrault 
(Fon.i  Ebraldi),  in  the  Department  of  Maine-et- 
Loire,  gave  its  name  to  the  order  founded  by 
Robert  d'Arbris.-^el,  who  renewed  an  ancient  in- 
stitution, namely,  that  of  double  monasteries.' 
The  founder's  intiuence  as  a  missionary  and 
preacher  was  enormous,  and  at  his  death  3000 
monks  and  nuns  were  united  under  his  guidance. 
His  Rule  spread  to  England  and  Spain,  but  I'onte- 
vrault  remained  the  ])rincipal  house.  The  most 
rigorous  discipline  maintained  the  spirit  of  St. 
Robert  in  the  monasteries  thus  brought  together.* 

There  were  also  a  few  partial  reformations  that 
arose  in  certain  gieat  abbeys  which  we  might 
call  monastic  capitals,  Chaise-Dieu,  L'Abbaye  de 
Cluse,  Sasso-Bigno,  Sauve  Majour,  Le  Bee,  Thiron, 
Savigny,  Saint-Sulpice,  and  Cadouin.' 

(i)  Mechitnrists. — The  Mechitarists  represented 
one  of  the  most  curious  attempts  at  reform  in  the 
Benedictine  order.  Mechitar  (Mechitliar  or  Me- 
khitar,  f  1749)  was  an  Armenian  who,  with  the 
object  of  enlightening  his  fellow-countrymen  con- 
cerning the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  resolved  to 
found  an  order  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the 
mission  and  the  education  of  youth  and  the  com- 
position or  the  translation  of  Catholic  works.  In 
Armenia  he  was  subjected  to  long  persecutions  on 
the  part  of  the  schismatics,  but,  far  from  being 
discouraged,  he  succeeded  in  founding  his  congrega- 
tion in  Armenia.  His  most  celebrated  foundation, 
however,  was  in  the  island  of  St.  Lazarus,  near 
Venice  j  it  became  a  very  active  centre  for 
Armenian  studies.  The  monastery  of  Vienna, 
founded  in  1810,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  printing- 
press  and  its  seminary. 

(j)  Carthusians.  —  The  Carthusians,  like  the 
Camaldolese,  represent  a  mixture  of  the  anchoretic 
and  the  eremitic  modes  of  life  in  Western  mouas- 
ticism.  St.  Bruno,  their  founder,  withdrew  to 
the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse  (whence  the  name 
'  Carthusian ')  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  France, 
where  he  established  a  little  colony  of  hermits, 
whose  successors  have  succeeded  in  keejung  togetlier 
and  maintaining  their  traditions  down  to  the 
present  day.  A  great  number  of  foundations  were 
made  tliroughout  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  a 
Carthusian  monastery  each  m<ink  lives  in  his  own 
cell  and  cultivates  his  little  garden.  They  come 
together  only  for  divine  olfice  in  choir,  for  confer- 
ence, or  for  cliapter,  and  on  certain  days  they  meet 
in  the  common  refectory  and  for  the  weekly  walk. 
They  have  always  been  noted  for  their  fervour, 

1  V.  Siinins,  Catalogus  virorum  iilustrium  eongregatifmit 
Vallis  Uinbrosee,  Koine,  1093;  llelyol.  v.  2:ist, 

2  J.  lyeveque,  Annalc^  ordinis  Grandi-Moittcjisis,  Troyes,  1062. 
»  On  the  double  monasteries  cf.  Mnry  Bateson.  '  Oripn-i  and 

early  History  of  double  Monasteries,'  Traiu.  o/  the  liuiial  Uist. 
.sWrfy,  xiii.'llb9!i)l:i7  198;  J.  Varin,  'MiinioireBurles  causes  do 
dissidences  entre  I'c^jilise  bretonnc  et  I'^glisc  romaine,'  MAIBL 
y.  [lB68)lMt. 

«  H.  Niojuet,  Ilist.  dt  fordre  de  Fcntevravd,  Anvers,  1688, 
Paris,  1642;  SI.  Coanler,  Fontis  Ettraldi  ex/frdium,  Mast>erano, 
1041. 

e  For  the  detaUa  cf .  Bcimbucber,  L  266. 
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and  among  theiii  there  have  been  a  few  ascetic 
writers  of  hij;h  merit.  Some  of  their  chapter- 
houses are  celebrated  for  tlieir  urihitectiiral  beauty 
and  for  the  art  treasures  which  they  contain.' 

The  19th  cent,  was  one  of  restoration  for  nionas- 
ticism.  While  in  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  the  ancient  monastic  congregations  and  the 
great  abbeys  were  maintained  in  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties, some  attempts  at  monastic  restoration  were 
made  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
America.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  'Benedictine  Order,'  in  CE  ii.  443-405,  for 
a  fuller  account  of  these  attempts  {cf.  Heimbuclier, 
i.  600). 

V.  Conclusion.  —  In  an  article  that  must 
necessarily  be  brief,  we  have  been  able  to  give 
only  a  very  short  summarj-  or  historical  outline. 
To  give  it  any  degree  of  completeness  one  should 
study  in  detail  the  influence  exercised  by  the  monks 
on  the  Church  and  on  society  in  general ;  consider 
what  has  been  their  work  of  sanctification,  of 
charity,  of  apostleship ;  enumerate  the  services 
which  they  have  rendered  to  civilization  as  savants, 
litterateurs,  artists,  agriculturists,  and,  at  times, 
as  politicians.  It  would  then  be  seen  that,  although 
vowed  by  their  monastic  profession  to  a  life  of 
retreat  and  renunciation,  which  is  the  kernel  of 
their  vocation,  the  monks  have  accomplished  a 
work  that  has  been  equalled  by  no  other  society 
down  to  the  present  day. 

If  this  resume  of  monastic  history  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  completeness,  some  mention  should  here 
be  made  of  the  nuns,  in  whose  ranks  are  found 
characters  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Lioba,  Mech- 
tild,  Gertrude,  Hildegarde,  Roswitha,  and  others. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view,  however,  this 
is  unnecessary.  The  nuns  brought  no  new  element 
into  the  monastic  life,  but  were  content  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  monks  under  the  influence 
of  the  great  reformers  of  the  monastic  order. 
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MONASTICISM  (Buddhist).— i.  The  mon- 
astic order. — The  monastic  order  in  Buddhism,  as 
instituted  by  Gautama  Buddha  himself,  was  not 
essentially  a  new  creation  in  India,  but  was  derived 
from  ancient  Hindu  usage  and  practice.  Separa- 
tion from  the  world,  in  the  solitary  existence  of  a 
hermit  or  ascetic  or  in  regulated  communities,  had 
been  almost  from  time  immemorial  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Indian  life.  In  adopting  the  principle  of 
monastic  rule  and  self-discipline  as  the  basis  of  his 
religious  system,  and  defining  this  as  the  sole  way  of 
religious  attainment,  the  Buddha  presented  to  his 
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hearers  no  new  doctrine  or  ideal,  but  urged  and 
enforced  a  duty  faiiiiliar  to  them  from  the  teaching 
of  their  own  sacred  books.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Buddhist  order,  in  which  it  was  difterentiated 
from  its  predecessors,  and  to  which,  in  large  part 
at  least,  it  owed  its  wide  extension  and  success, 
was  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  of  caste. 
Membership  of  the  order  was  open  to  all  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  birth.  All  alike  were  bound  by  the  vow  of 
poverty,  relinquished  all  personal  or  individual 
possession  of  worldly  goods,  and  sought  in  medita- 
tion and  spiritual  endeavour  that  deliverance  from 
the  bonds  of  existence  and  misery  which,  the 
Buddha  taught,  could  never  be  achieved  in  the 
turmoil  and  distraction  of  a  life  in  the  world.  To 
indicate,  therefore,  the  life  of  renunciation  and 
strenuous  pursuit  of  the  highest  aim  to  which  they 
pledged  themselves  the  monks  were  known  as 
hhiksus,  '  beggars,'  iramanas  or  iramancras, 
'  endeavourers,'  the  latter  term  being  given  to  the 
novices  or  junior  monks,  and  sthaviras,  'elders,'  to 
those  who  were  the  senior  or  ruling  members  in 
the  monasteries.  The  community  of  monks  as  a 
whole  was  known  as  the  Sahgha,  or  order,  and 
with  the  Buddlia  himself  and  the  Dharma,  the 
sacred  rule  or  law,  formed  a  Buddhist  triad,  each 
member  of  which  was  idealized  and  invested  with 
a  sacred  character,  and  ultimately  became  the 
object  of  a  definite  worship.'  On  the  sculptures 
the  Sahgha  is  represented  as  a  man  holding  a  lotus 
in  his  hand,  the  symbol  of  stainless  purity. 

In  inception  and  intention  the  monasteries  were 
not  the  established  homes  of  the  monks.  To  the 
latter  no  permanent  abodes  were  assigned,  but 
they  were  to  follow  the  wandering  life  of  an 
ascetic  or  beggar,  dependent  for  their  livelihood 
upon  the  gifts  of  tlie  laitj",  their  only  shelter 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  or  booths  constructed  of 
leaves  and  branches  (pnrniiialu,  pannasala).  Only 
during  Vassa  (  Varsa),  the  season  of  the  rains,  when 
travelling  became  impracticable  or  could  be  prose- 
cuted only  at  the  grave  risk  of  injury  to  living 
beings,  was  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  remain  in 
a  definite  place  or  a  permanent  building.  Caves, 
either  natural  or  artificially  excavated  in  the  rock, 
seem  to  have  been  among  the  favourite  dwelling- 
places  of  the  early  Buddhist  monks.  Gautama  is 
represented  as  giving  permission  for  five  difi'erent 
kinds  of  abodes  (pamha  lenani) :  '  I  allow  you,  O 
Bhikkhus,  dwellings  of  five  kinds,  viharas,  addlia- 
yogas,  storied  dwellings,  attics,  caves.'-  The  more 
elaborate  and  permanent  dwellings  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  apparently  always  the  gifts  of 
wealthy  laj'men,  who  desired  in  this  way  to  do 
honour  to  Gautama  himself  or  to  the  order  which 
he  had  founded.  A  usual  name  for  the  larger 
monasteries  was  sahghxlrdma,  the  abode  or  delight 
of  the  Saiigha  ;  and  the  term  viMra  was  employed 
also  to  denote  the  temple  where  the  images  were 
enshrined,  in  a  building  which,  in  the  gieat 
monasteries  at  least,  was  usually  distinct  from 
the  main  hall. 

It  became  necessary,  moreover,  at  an  early  date 
to  place  restrictions  upon  the  absolute  freedom  of 
entrance  into  the  order.  Such  restrictions  took 
the  form  of  the  prohibition  of  admission  to  those 
sufl'ering  from  any  mental  or  bodily  defect,  as  the 
blind  or  lame,  and  to  the  vicious  in  habit  or  life, 

1  Thus  in  the  '  three-refuge  formula '  which  every  candidate 
for  admission  into  the  order  was  required  to  repeat  the  Saihgha 
is  personified,  and  to  eadi  in  succession  the  suppliant  applies 
for  protection  and  aid;  Buddhaihsnrauaihgachcbhami,  Dhar- 
maih  iaranai'n  gachchhdmi,  Saiighaih  iaranaih  gachchhumi, 
'I  seek  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  the  Rehgion,  and  the  Order' 
Qlahdv.  i.  12.  4). 

2  ChuUav.  vi.  1.  2 ;  SBB  xk.  1S8 ;  cf.  ilahdv.  i.  30.  4, 
where  these  are  termed  *  extra  allowancea  * ;  a44hayoga  ia  ex- 
plained by  the  commentator  to  mean  a  gold-coloured  Bengali 
house. 
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gamblers  and  those  involved  in  debt.'  The  consent 
of  parents  also  w  as  required  in  tlie  case  of  a  minor. 
No  distinction  oi  priority  of  caste,  liowever,  was 
ever  recofrnized  in  Huddhisiu,  althon{;li  it  seems  In 
have  been  true  that  the  earliest  converts  were  for 
the  nio.st  part  Bralimans.  Inasniucli  as  in  and 
through  the  order  alone  was  tinal  deliverance  to 
be  attained,  it  was  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Buddha's  gospel  that  no  accident  of  birth  should 
hinder  a  man  from  entering  upon  and  prosecuting 
the  path  that  led  to  salvation,  to  nirvi'ma.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  layman  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation  while  in  the  world,  fettered  by  its  ordi- 
nances and  under  the  spell  of  its  attractions.  He 
must  renounce  the  world  and  become  a  monk,  that, 
undistracted  and  at  leisure,  he  might  pursue  the 
highest  ends  and  win  for  himself  final  deliverance. 

The  earliest  ceremony  of  admission  to  the 
monastic  cnder  appears  to  have  been  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  contined  to  a  recital  of  the  '  three- 
refuge  formula,'  together  with  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant  of  his  desire  to  become  a 
monk.  At  first  Gautama  himself  received  and 
admitted  all  candidates.  Later  he  entrusted  this 
right  to  the  monks  themselves,  each  monk  being 
j)ermitted  to  ordain  one  novice.  This  rule  again 
was  found  to  be  too  strict,  and  ultimately  the 
only  limit  to  the  number  that  a  monk  might 
himself  receive  was  the  condition  of  efficient 
oversight. '■' 

On  admission  the  candidate  provided  himself 
with  the  usual  almsbowl  and  the  appropriate  three 
vestments  (trirlilvnra)  which  constituted  almost 
his  sole  possessions.^  The  colour  of  the  robes 
seems  to  have  been  origiu.ally  dull  red  or  reddish- 
yellow,  as  worn  \>y  most  of  tlio  Hindu  ascetics,  but 
varies  at  the  present  time  in  dillerent  countries; 
in  the  south  it  is  usually  yellow.  They  were  to  be 
made  in  patches  or  torn  pieces,  like  the  rice-fields 
of  Magadha.''  Besides  the  almsbowl  the  ordained 
monk  carried  also  with  him  a  statV,  a  razor  and 
tooth-pick,  and  a  water-strainer,  the  last  in  order 
to  ensure  that  no  living  creature  should  inailver- 
tently  be  destroj-ed  by  him  when  drinking.  The 
use  of  the  rosary  in  addition  was  a  jiractice  of  later 
origin.  Frequently  the  robes  were  the  gift  to  the 
Buddha  or  his  disciples  of  wealthy  laymen,  who 
sought  to  secure  merit  for  themselves  by  generosity 
to  the  order. 

Upon  converts  from  other  sects  who  came 
desiring  to  receive  upasam/mdil  a  probation 
(parivasa,  'sojourn,'  'delay')  of  four  moiitlis 
was  imposed.  l''ire-worship|)ers  .iml  .Jatilas  (wear- 
ing the  jfitn,  i.e.  with  matted  hair),  however,  were 
to  be  accepted  forthwitli,  on  the  ground  of  their 
orthodox  belief ;  Sakyas  also,  because  of  their 
kinship  with  the  Buddha.' 

The  daily  routine  of  monastic  life  admitted  of 
little  variation.  The  day  began  early  with  recita- 
tion and  ijrayers,  followeil  liy  the  regular  rcnind 
for  alms.  Silently  and  with  downcast  eyes  the 
monks  moved  in  procession  and  presented  them- 
selves before  the  householders'  doors,  to  receive 
whatever  food  might  be  placed  in  their  bowls. 
For  this  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  request, 
as  the  Brahman  students  and  ascetics  were  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Whatever  was  bestowed  they  \\  ere 
to  accept  with  gratitude;  if  no  gift  were  ollbicd, 
they  were  to  pass  on  to  another  house  without 
showing  resentment.  On  their  return  a  sinij.lc 
noon-day  meal  was  followed  by  restaud  meditation, 
the  day  closing  with  service  and  recitations  in  tlic 
temple  or  hall  of  the  monastery.     In  most  of  the 

1  Mahav.  i.  39-76. 

3  76.  .^li.  .'■i'».    See  art.  Initiation  (Riuidhist). 

3Tlie  rt>Ktllatioii8  with  regard  toclothintr  appear  to  ha\e  been 
in  part  ]>olt'inlral  and  dire<;ted  against  the  Jain  ascet.ii'a,  who 
wenta)>out  iitirlothed. 

*  Mahuo.  viii.  li  '•'  Ih.  i.  38. 


monasteries  regul:ir  instruction  was  given  to  the 
.■irnmancrri.1,  or  junior  monks,  and  an  eloniciitary 
education  was  thus  availalilc  f<ir  the  entire  male 
population.  There  were  no  public  services,  liow- 
ever,  within  the  monasteries,  nor  any  worship  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Only  in  Vn.s-sa  did  the 
monks  ordinarily  engage  in  preaching,  or  place 
themselves  at  tlie  service  of  the  laity  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  or  prayer.  Twice  a  monl  h  at 
the  new  and  full  moons  on  the  upvsnthn  days,  the 
days  of  abstinence  and  fasting,  Ihe  pinlimok.'ia,^  or 
confession  of  sin,  was  to  be  formally  recited  at  a 
full  cliapter  of  the  monks.  Later  a  weekly  recita- 
tion was  instituted,  which  included  the  inter- 
mediary days,  on  the  se\enth  and  twenty-first  of 
the  lunar  month. - 

In  intention  and  practice,  therefore,  the  Sangha 
formed  a  brotherhood,  within  which  no  distinction 
was  made  of  rank  or  birth  ;  age,  learning,  and  seni- 
ority formed  the  only  title  to  authority  and  respect. 
Tlie  control  of  the  monasteries  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  stiiaviras,  the  elders  or  senior  monks.  The 
iipadhi/dyas  or  a  •harjjas  were  ordained  members 
of  the  fraternity,  of  some  years'  standing,  qualified 
by  character  and  learning  to  give  instruction  ami 
to  conduct  the  recitations  and  prayers.  The  novices 
or  junior  monks  were  requireo  to  devote  themselves 
to  study,  to  perform  the  necessary  services  of  the 
numastery  buildings,  to  wait  upon  the  senior  monks, 
and  sometimes  to  attend  them  when  they  moved 
abroad.  All  alike  pledged  themselves  to  oVjey  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  order.  There  were, 
however,  no  irrevocable  vows.  The  monk  was 
free  at  any  time  without  blame  to  discard  his  robes 
and  return  to  the  world.  In  this  way  in  some 
Buddhist  countries  the  entire  male  jiopulation 
passed  through  the  monastery  sclmols,  and  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  wore  tlie  yellow  vestments. 
By  his  return  to  the  world  the  monk  dellnitely 
desisted  from  his  endeavour  to  secure  for  himself 
deliverance  from  sullering  an<l  misery ;  for  only 
within  the  order,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Buddha,  was  salvation  to  be  attained.  Lay 
brethren  also  (npCisaka,  'worshipper,'  'servant') 
were  admitted  to  the  monastery  as  labourers  and 
servants,  and  upon  them  a  less  strict  discipline  and 
obligation  were  imposed.  Nothing  further  ]irob- 
ably  was  required  of  them  than  to  recite  the  '  three- 
refuge  formula.'  They  took  no  part  in  the  regular 
life  of  the  monastery,  did  not  join  in  the  daily 
itinerancy  for  alms,  and  were  in  all  matters  under 
the  dire(^tion  of  the  monks.  The  outside  laity  al.so 
were  accustomed  to  visit  the  monasteries  to  make 
ollerings  at  the  shrines. 

The  rules  of  extreme  poverty  incumbent  upon 
the  monks  individually  did  not  extend  to  the  mon- 
asteries in  their  corporate  capacity.  These  might 
be  and  often  were  powerful  and  wealthy  <'orpora- 
tions,  possessed  of  great  resources,  and  wielding  a 
corresponding  influence  in  the  neigh'oouring  dis- 
tricts. Their  property  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  land  and  the  revenues  of  estates  or  villages 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  in  piu-petuity  by 
wealthy  patrons,  whose  piety  and  liberality  earned 
its  recompense  in  the  merit  which  thereby  accrued 
to  the  donor.  Gifts  in  money  as  well  as  in  kind 
were  frequently  bestowed.  Sometimes  also  these 
donations  took  the  form  of  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing of  monasteries  for  the  use  of  the  brethren. 
Such  benefactions  are  recorded  within  the  lifetime 
of  Gautama  him.self.  He  gave  his  permission  for 
the  dedication  of  the  estate  and  buildings,  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  the  meritorious  service  of  nis  fol- 
lowers, and  prophesied  of  the  future  good  which 

1  Pall  pt'tthnokUia,  'release,'  'liberation.'  That  the  term 
ordinaril.v  coiive.\'ed  this  meaning  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its 
ori).Mnal  sigiiifieance  is  in  dispute  (wee  liern,  pp.  74  and  note, 
85  IT.). 

'-i  Keril,  p.  90  I. 
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would  be  theirs  as  a  certain  reward.  In  respect, 
however,  of  their  wealth  and  resources  the  monas- 
teries of  Buddhist  countries  differ  to  a  ronsiderahle 
extent.  In  Ceylon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
that  are  more  influential  and  renowned,  the  build- 
ines  are  small,  and  shelter  few  inmates.  In  Mon- 
golia and  Tibet  they  are  large  and  elaborately 
furnished  and  decorated,  and  frequently  occupy 
imposing  positions  of  gieat  natural  beauty.  Burma 
and  Siam  possess  buildings  of  much  architectural 
merit ;  and  the  monasteries  and  temples  of  Japan 
are  not  excelled  for  stateliness  and  charm  by  any 
in  the  whole  Buddhist  world.  The  Chinese  monas- 
teries have  sufl'ered  much  from  neglect  and  decay, 
and  in  many  instances  have  within  recent  years 
been  altogether  abandoned,  or  diverted  to  secular 
purposes. 

2.  Nuns. — Apparently  only  with  much  reluctance 
did  the  Buddha  consent  to  the  establishment  of  an 
order  of  nuns  (bhiksunis,  Pali  bhikkhmus).  The 
traditional  account  relates  that  at  the  thrice- 
repeated  request  of  Mahapajapati,  Gautama's  aunt 
and  nurse,  strongly  supported  by  Ananda,  the 
Buddha  gave  his  permission  for  women  to  '  go  out 
from  the  household  life  and  enter  the  homeless 
state  under  the  doctrine  and  discipline  proclaimed 
by  the  Tathagata. '  The  concession,  however,  would 
prove  disastrous,  so  Gautama  prophesied,  to  the 
prosperity  and  duration  of  the  faith  which  he  taught; 
the  pure  religion  and  the  good  law  would  endure 
only  for  five  hundred  years  instead  of  a  thousand. 
On  the  same  occasion  he  prescribed  the  obligations 
and  duties  of  the  bhikkhnnls  contained  in  '  Eight 
Chief  Rules,'  to  which  they  were  bound  in  strict 
obedience.  The  regulations  involved  subservience 
to  and  dependence  upon  the  order  of  monks  in  all 
respects.  A  nun  even  of  a  hundred  years'  standing 
was  to  rise  and  respectfully  salute  even  the  youngest 
monk,  nor  was  a  nun  to  venture  to  admonish  amonk, 
though  she  must  submit  to  receive  admonition  from 
him.  Further  a  nun  may  not  keep  Vassa  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which  no  monk  is  resident.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  ordination  of  women  as  bhikkhunis  and  the 
establishment  of  nunneries  are  in  reality  due  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism. 
"The  institution  has  never  become  popular  or  gained 
a  strong  hold  in  any  Buddhist  country ;  and  the 
number  of  the  nuns  has  always  been  small  relatively 
to  the  number  of  monks. 

3.  India. — The  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fa-Hian,  Hiuen- 
Tsiang,  and  others,  in  the  5tli  and  following  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  found  monasticism 
flourishing  in  N.  India,  and  the  great  monasteries 
with  their  thousands  of  learned  and  studious  monks 
exercised  a  powerful  and  attractive  influence. 
They  belonged  in  almost  equal  proportion  to  the 
two  great  schools  of  Buddliist  doctrine,  tlie  Hina- 
yana  and  the  Mahayana  [qq.v.).  In  the  time,  liow- 
ever,  of  the  visit  of  Hiuen-Tsiang,  the  most  renowned 
of  the  Chinese  monks  (a.d.  629-645),  they  seem  to 
have  been  losing  ground  everywhere  to  the  ri\al 
sects  of  the  Brahmans.  The  most  famous  Buddhist 
monastery  was  that  at  Nalanda,  the  modern  Bara- 
gaon  near  Gaya  (q.v.),  a  description  of  which  is 
given  by  the  latter  pilgTim.^  See,  further,  art. 
Nalanda. 

4.  Ceylon. — In  Ceylon  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  community  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  rule  of  the  native  Ceylonese 
kings,  who  were  enthusiastic  Buddhists,  attained  a 
high  level,  and  were  exercised  not  only  ecclesiasti- 
cally but  also  in  political  affairs.  The  rulers  them- 
selves received  abhiseka  (q.v.)  at  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  who  not  only  offered  advice  and  exercised 
authority  in  matters  of  State,  but  as  judges  decreed 
penalties  for  breaches  of  the  law.     On  the  other 

1  Chullai).  X.  t  ;  SBE  xx.  320  fl. 

a  S.  Beal,  Si-yu-ki,  London,  1900,  ii.  107  (.,  170  B. 


hand,  the  kings  interfered  in  the  maintenance  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  are  tliemselves  said  to 
liave  taught  publi(-ly  and  expounded  the  principles 
(if  the  religion.  The  most  flourishing  period  of 
monastic  life,  when  the  communities  of  the  monks 
were  most  numerous  and  wealthy,  appears  to  have 
been  from  tlie  2nd  cent.  B.C.  to  the  10th  cent,  after 
Christ,  when  the  Tamil  invaders  from  S.  India 
began  to  overrun  the  northeni  half  of  the  island, 
which  was  then  the  chief  home  of  religious  faith 
and  prosperity,  destroying  the  monasteries  and 
introducing  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  Hinduism. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  12th  ceut.  a  brief  revival 
of  national  religion  took  place  with  tlie  re-establish- 
ment of  national  independence  under  Parakrama 
the  Great  (t  c.  A.D.  1197).  After  the  death  of 
the  king,  however,  a  decline  of  national  and  religi- 
ous life  again  set  in,  during  which  the  monasteries 
and  schools  of  Buddhism  manifested  little  vigour 
or  initiative,  and,  although  the  religious  life  of  the 
community  maintained  itself  outwardly,  it  gradu- 
ally fell  to  a  low  level  of  intelligence  and  spiritu- 
ality. Only  within  the  last  few  years  have  there 
been  signs  of  a  renewed  vitality  and  interest  in 
the  purer  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  faith,  and 
of  energy  or  zeal  on  behalf  of  its  preservation  and 
extension. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  the  order 
in  Ceylon  is  the  Mahdvanisa,  or  '  Great  Chronicle,' 
a  native  record  of  religious  and  political  events  in 
the  island  from  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  by 
Mahinda  (Mahendra),  the  son,  or,  according  to 
Hiuen-Tsiang,  the  younger  brother,  of  Ai^oka,  at 
the  close  of  the  3rd  or  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.,  to  the  reign  of  King  Mahasena  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  4th  cent.  A.D.'  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  devotional  '  songs '  or  '  psalms '  of  the 
monks  (Theragathd)  contained  in  tlie  Sutta-Pitaka 
of  the  Pali  Scriptures,  which  tlirows  much  light 
on  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  inmates  of 
the  monasteries,  and  gives  on  the  whole  a  high 
conception  of  their  piety  and  self-denying  sphit. 
A  similar  collection  of  Therigdthd,  '  Son^s  of  the 
Nuns,'  forms  part  of  the  same  Pitaka.^  Tne  defect 
of  the  Mahdvai'nsa  regarded  as  an  authority,  over 
and  above  its  obvious  exaggeration  of  details  and 
naive  acceptance  of  miraculous  traditions  intended 
to  glorify  the  course  of  Buddhist  liistory,  is  its 
partisan  character.  Written  in  the  interest  and 
from  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  monks  of  the  Maha- 
vihara  at  Anuradhapura,  the  capital  city  of 
N.  Ceylon  and  for  many  centuries  the  centre  of 
Buddhist  monastic  life  and  enterprise,  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  development  of  doctrine  or  teaching 
in  the  two  great  rival  communities  of  the  Abhaya- 
giri  and  the  Jetavana  monasteries,  each  with  an 
independent  life  of  its  ow  n.  For  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  centuries,  to  the  close  of  the 
12th  cent.  A.D.,  when  the  leading  sects  were 
reunited,  no  record  is  available  of  the  activities  or 
influence  of  these  two  important  monastic  institu- 
tions. Apparently  they  were  protestant  in  their 
beliefs  and  practices  as  regarded  the  leading  and 
established  church  of  the  JIahavihara.  To  what 
extent,  however,  their  teaching  diverged  from  the 
orthodox  standard,  or  their  manner  of  life  was 
nonconformist,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.* 
1  See  Mahdvaihsa,  tr.  into  Engr.  by  W.  Geiger  and  M.  H. 
Rode,  Oxiord,  1914,  with  Introduction  and  references  to 
other  hteratiire.  Tlie  text  of  the  Mahdvai'isa  was  edited  and 
published  by  Geiger  for  the  PTS  in  190S,  and  an  earlier  tr.  by 
G.  Tumour  and  L.  C.  Wijesiiiiha  was  reprinted  at  Colombo 
in  1889. 

-  The  Pali  text  of  both  collections  was  edited  by  H.  Oldenberg 
and  R.  Pische],  London,  1893.  Translations  of  the  Ther'tgdthd 
and  Theragathd  by  0.  A.  Rhys  Davids  under  the  titles  of 
Psalvis  of  the  Early  Buddhists,  the  Suterg,  and  Psalms  of  the 
Early  Buddhists^  the  Brethren,  were  published  at  Oxford  in  1909 
I  and  1913. 

1      ^  See  Cave,  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon  \  Copleston,  Buddhism  in 
I  Sfagadha  aiid  Ceylon^^  ch.  xxiv. 
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More  recently  there  lias  been  a  recruilesceiice  of 
sectariiin  dill'erenccs  in  the  ishiiid.  These,  how- 
ever, concern  inoua--<tic  usage  and  habit  rather 
than  belief :  and  in  the  latter  respect  there  is 
little  if  any  variation  thronj;hout  Ceylon.  There 
are  throe  cliief  sects,  the  origin  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  due  in  all  instances  to  external 
initiative  and  induence  ;  and  one  of  these  at  least 
seems  to  owe  its  existence  to  a  distinct  protest 
against  laxity  of  demeanour  and  rule.  The  earliest 
and  most  numerous  sect  is  known  as  the  Siamese, 
established  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth  cent,  by 
a  number  of  monks  from  Siam,  who  came  to  Ceylon 
to  restore,  it  is  said,  the  true  succession  whicli  had 
been  lost.  About  lifty  years  later  a  separation 
took  place,  apparently  on  disciplinary,  not  doc- 
trinal grounds,  and  the  Amarapura  sect  was 
founded,  its  leaders  being  monks  who  owed  their 
rank  and  ordination  to  the  Burmese  city.  The 
third  and  protestant  sect,  the  most  recent  and 
numerically  the  least  important,  is  the  Ramanja 
or  Rangoon.  The  Siamese  is  tlie  most  wealthy 
and  numerous,  including  among  its  followers 
about  half  of  the  monks  of  the  island.  Most  of  the 
important  and  popular  temples  and  .shrines  are  in 
their  h.ands.  From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  belong 
to  the  Ramanya.  These  last  pledge  themselves  to 
a  stricter  observance  of  the  vow  of  poverty,  and 
neither  individually  nor  collectively  do  they  own, 
as  do  the  others,  landed  property.  Tliey  follow 
also  a  simpler  mode  of  lite,  and  avoiil  with  the 
greatest  scrupulousness  all  contact  with  the  wor- 
ship or  customs  of  Hinduism.  Outwardly  the 
sects  difler  in  the  manner  in  which  the  yellow 
robe  Ls  worn  ;  the  Siamese  leave  the  right  shoulder 
uncovered,  but  the  Ramanya  and  the  Amarapura 
draw  the  robe  over  both  shoulders.  The  Ramanya 
is  most  influential  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  the  Siamese  in  the  central  provinces  ;  but 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  losing  ground  to  its  younger 
rival.' 

The  monasteries  of  Ceylon  are  for  the  most  part 
small,  rarel3'  containing  more  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  monks.  The  few  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant institutions  alone,  as  at  Kandy,  wUl  accom- 
modate up  to  forty  inmates.  In  the  country 
districts  frequently  only  two  or  three  monks  live 
together.  Recitation,  confes.sion,  and  preaching 
by  the  monks  take  place  especially  at  new  and 
full  moon,  and  on  the  mid-days  intervening  ;  thus 
four  times  in  the  lunar  month.  More  formal 
services  last  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  without 
intermission,  and  are  carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
wealthy  laymen,  who  by  charity  to  the  monks 
secure  merit  for  themselves.  During  the  three 
months  of  Vassa  ( Was)  the  monks  leave  the  monas- 
teries and  live  in  the  villages,  either  in  specially 
constructed  sheds  or  booths  or  by  invitation  in 
the  houses  of  rich  laymen,  who  entertain  them 
generously  at  their  own  expense.  The  rule  that 
m  the  season  of  the  rains,  corresponding  in  Ceylon 
to  our  late  summer  and  autumn,  no  journeying 
may  be  undertaken  is  interpreted  in  the  sense  that 
no  monk  may  be  absent  from  his  village  or  tem- 
porary home  for  more  than  six  or  seven  days.' 

5.  Siam. — Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  Siamese  monastic  rule  Ls  the  control  exercised 
by  the  monarch.  Otherwise  the  habit  and  disci- 
pline of  the  monks  are  similar  to  the  practice  of 
Ceylon.  The  king  is  visitor  and  patron  of  the 
monasteries,  and  himself  nominates  the  »(7H(7i7»rtr«<, 
or  archbishop,  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
of  the  country.  He  .selects  for  the  olBce  one  of  the 
four  chief  abbots,  who  are  entrusted  severally  with 

>  .See  Copleston,  ch.  xxvii.,  '  Modem  Monastic  Life,*  where 
other  and  minor  differences  between  the  sects  will  be  found 
recorde*! ;  A.  8.  Ueden,  Studies  in  the  Religions  0/  the  Katt, 
London,  1»13,  p.  550  fl. 

■-•  ilahav.  lii.  I B. ;  Copleston,  pp.  129  f.,  261 1. 


the  control  uf  the  northern  and  southern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  the  general  oversight  of  morals 
and  ritual,  and  the  management  of  the  interests  of 
the  wandering  monks  or  ascetics  who  are  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  the  wats,  or  monasteries. 
These  hermits,  who  make  their  home  in  the  jungle, 
are  now  few  in  number,  but  are  said  to  liave  been 
very  numerous  in  former  times.  The  inmates 
of  the  monasteries  themselves  frequently  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  in  journeying  from 
one  shrine  or  sacred  place  to  another.  Parlies  of 
these  pilgrims  are  known  as  phra  luthjnr;,  and  as 
they  file  in  procession  along  the  roads  they  form  a 
picturesque  element  in  the  c(niutry  .side.  Each 
monk  is  accompanied  by  a  sisija,  or  attendant, 
who  carries  his  aluisbowl  and  other  utensils,  and 
a  portable  shelter  or  tent  consisting  of  a  large 
Chinese  umbrella,  whicli  is  set  up  in  the  ground 
at  halting  places  and  a  white  cloth  thrown  over 
it.  There  are  also  a  few  nuns,  known  as  rkisCng, 
who  live  for  the  most  part  in  huts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  monasteries.  They  are  usually  women 
advanced  in  years  wlio  are  without  relatives  to 
provide  for  their  well-being  or  maintenance.  There 
are  no  regiUar  nunneries. 

The  four  chief  abbots,  together  with  four  coad- 
jutors or  assessors,  form  a  sort  of  Court  of  Final 
-•Vppeal  in  all  matters  of  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
administration  or  discipline.  The  general  control 
is  in  the  hands  of  provincial  ministers  of  the 
Church,  who  exercise  jurisdiction  within  districts 
that  correspond  usually  with  the  civil  divisions 
of  the  country.  The  ecclesiastical  organization, 
therefore,  is  parallel  to  the  civil ;  and  tlie  ruler  of 
the  State  is  supreme  over  all. 

In  Siam,  as  in  Burma,  the  rule  obtained  that 
every  male  member  of  the  nation  should  at  some 
time  in  his  life  take  upon  himself  the  monastic 
vows,  and  become  resident  in  a  monasterj'.  The 
accepted  minimum  period  of  residence  was  three 
months  j  after  this  the  monk  was  free  to  return  to 
the  life  of  a  layman.  Most  of  the  boys alsopassed 
through  the  monastery  .schools,  receiving  an  ele- 
mentary education  in  reading  and  writing  and  tlie 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Buddhism.  The  layman 
retained  an  attachment  to  tlie  monastery  of  wliich 
he  had  been  an  inmate,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
twelve  months,  at  the  religious  celebrations  in  the 
autumn  at  the  close  of  Was,  brought  gifts  and  new- 
robes  for  the  use  of  the  monks  during  the  coming 
year.  At  the  more  important  monasteries  in 
Bangkok  the  king  himself,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
goes  in  procession  with  much  ceremony,  bearing 
rich  presents  and  costly  robes  for  the  monks.  In 
all  the  festivals  and  numerous  public  holidays  the 
monks  take  a  considerable  if  unofficial  part,  and 
are  the  recipients  of  much  attention  and  many 
generous  gifts.  In  Siam  the  obligation  of  indi- 
vidual and  personal  povertj'  is  less  strictly  observed 
than  in  most  Buddhist  countries.  In  some  instances 
the  monastic  cells  are  adorned  with  books  and 
pictures  and  furnished  witli  ornaments  and  other 
objects  of  luxury,  and  the  monks  may  be  seen 
driving  about  the  streets  in  carriages.  The 
majority,  however,  live  a  simple  life,  and  are 
regular  in  their  duties  and  apparently  sincere  in 
their  devotion.  The  monasteries  also  frequently 
derive  considerable  revenues  from  land  or  other 
endowments  granted  to  them  by  Government,  or 
from  the  gifts  of  private  donors. 

The  routine  of  life  within  the  monasteries  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  Burma  and  elsewhere 
in  the  south.  The  day  begins  and  ends  at  an 
early  hour.  Morning  prayers  in  the  b6t,  the 
principal  hall  or  temple  of  the  monastery,  before 
the  great  gilded  image  of  the  Buddha,  arc  followed 
by  the  usual  early  begging  round.  The  food 
placed  in  the  howl  is  received  in  silence,  and  eaten 
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immediately  on  the  return  to  the  monastery.  No 
solid  food  is  taken  after  mid-day.  The  intervals 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  are  occupied  with 
study  and  meditation  and  in  giving  instruction, 
in  recitation  from  the  sacred  books,  or  in  preach- 
ing. The  usual  title  of  the  monk  is  phra,  'saint,' 
or  tclepoin.  The  latter  name  is  said  to  be  of  M6n 
origin,  signifying  '  ou»  Master.'  The  Japanese 
term  honzc  is  also  in  use  among  Europeans. 

6.  Burma. — The  monastic  life  of  Burma  is  in  its 
essential  features  similar  to  that  of  Ceylon.  The 
monastic  buildings  themselves,  however,  are  on  a 
far  more  elaborate  and  costly  scale,  and  the  lives  of 
the  monks  are  more  strictly  ordered  and  devotional. 
The  monasteries  also  have  been  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  laity,  both  because  the  monks  have 
mingled  freely  with  the  people  in  their  festivals 
and  religious  ceremonies  and,  more  especially,  on 
account  of  the  influential  position  which  they  have 
occupied  as  centres  of  learning  and  education. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  European  mis- 
sionary and  Government  institutions,  which  to  an 
increasing  extent  have  supplanted  them,  every 
Burmese  lad  passed  through  the  monastery  schools, 
owed  whatever  book  knowledge  he  possessed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  senior  monks,  and  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  himself  participated  as  a  recognized 
member  of  the  community  in  the  orderly  life  of 
the  monastery.'  Thus,  although  the  majority 
returned  to  a  secular  life  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  or  trade,  the  entire  male  population  of 
Burma  had  practical  acquaintance  with  the  life  of 
a  monk,  and  knew  from  within  his  requirements 
and  aspirations.  The  system  contributed  eft'ec- 
tively  to  national  unity  and  strength,  and  for  many 
centuries  made  of  the  Burmese  a  literate  people, 
even  if  thestandardof  attainment  was  notvery  high. 
The  boys  learnt  also  respect  for  their  elders  and 
habits  of  regularity  and  obedience  which  served 
them  well  in  their  after  careers.  See  art.  BURMA 
AND  Assam  (Buddhism  in). 

7.  Tibet. — The  distinctive  feature  of  the  monas- 
ticism  of  Tibet  is  its  elaborate  and  gorgeous  ritual, 
recalling  in  many  respects  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The  similarity  is  due 
for  the  most  part  to  the  influence  of  the  early 
Nestorian  missionaries,  who,  while  leaving  little 
trace  of  their  doctrinal  teaching,  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  religious  life  of  the  country 
much  of  the  outward  form  and  observance  which 
had  been  developed  in  Western  lands  and  on  Christ- 
ian foundations.  But,  further,  the  Lamaist  ritual 
includes  ceremonies  of  exorcism  and  magic,  accom- 
panied by  music,  dancing,  and  dramatic  perfor- 
mances, the  whole  most  widely  divergent  from  the 
spirit  and  simplicity  of  primitive  Buddhism,  the 
source  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  native 
superstitions  and  practices  of  the  people,  which  the 
Buddhist  missionaries  from  India  tolerated  either 
from  necessity  or  of  choice,  if  they  did  not  actually 
foster  them.  The  monastic  communities  of  Tibet 
are  wealthy  and  powerful,  with  large  revenues  and 
possessions.  The  buOdings  themselves  are  often  of 
great  size,  sheltering  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
inmates,  and  are  imposing  rather  from  their 
unrivalled  position  on  the  sides  or  summits  of 
lofty  rugged  hills  than  fiom  anj'  architectural 
excellence.  At  the  other  extreme,  among  the 
anchorites  and  hermits  has  been  developed  a  rigor- 
ous and  cruel  asceticism,  which  is  no  less  opposed 
to  the  true  Buddhist  spirit,  but  which  is  closely 
allied  to  and  probably  derived  from  the  Saivite 
mysticism  and  practices  of  N.  India.  See  art. 
Lamaism. 

8.  Central  Asia. — That  for  a  considerable  period 
Central  Asia  was  the  home  of  a  broad  and  vigorous 
Buddhist  life  has   long  been   known.     That   life 

1  .See  art.  Education  (Buddhist),  vol.  v.  p.  177  S. 
VOL.  VIII. — 51 


naturally  centred  Ln  the  monastic  communities 
established  in  the  several  cities  on  the  important 
roads  of  pilgrimage  and  traffic  that  skirted  the 
central  desert  of  sand  on  the  north  and  south.  In 
the  countries,  however,  that  were  subjected  to 
Muhammadan  invasion  and  conquest  little  trace  of 
the  faith  remains.  The  Chinese  pilgrims  repeatedly 
make  mention  of  monasteries  with  large  numbers 
of  inmates  whose  zeal  and  piety  excited  their  ad- 
miration ;'  these  for  the  most  part  if  not  entirely 
were  adherents  of  the  Mahayana  school.  Their 
narrative,  nevertheless,  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  real  influence  of  the  faitli  upon  tiie  character 
or  habits  of  the  people  beyond  the  monastery  walls 
was  but  slight.  Kecent  exploration  and  excava- 
tions have  entirely  continued  the  record  of  the 
Chinese,  and  suggest  a  fairly  strong  and  prolonged 
Buddhist  hold  upon  the  countrj'.  Ruined  sd'qjos 
are  numerous,  and  bear  witness  to  Buddhist  tra- 
ditions and  the  presence  of  Buddhist  monks.  The 
monastic  buildings  themselves  woidd  be  of  less 
solid  construction,  and  either  have  perished  or  are 
unrecognizable.^ 

9.  China. — Of  the  monastic  life  of  other  Bud- 
dhist lands  which  follow  the  Mahayana  with  more 
or  less  concession  to  native  modes  of  thought  and 
superstitions  there  is  little  further  that  requires 
notice  in  a  general  survey.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  articles  on  the  several  countries.  The 
main  character  and  type  have  been  everywhere 
preserved,  but  the  details  of  mode  of  life  and  pro- 
fession have  varied  greatly  with  environment  and 
the  genius  of  the  people.  In  China  the  monks 
have  occupied  generally  a  degraded  position,  with 
a  few  honourable  exceptions,  holding  a  creed  and 
practising  a  ritual  in  which  there  ^vas  more  of 
sorcery  and  magic  than  of  Buddhist  faith.  The 
exceptions  were  the  highland  monasteries,  and 
those  remote  from  the  centres  of  population,  where 
the  monks,  though  ignorant,  were  simple,  kindly, 
and  pious,  seeldng  salvation  through  self-denial 
and  right  living.  The  nuns  were  no  less  degraded 
and  for  the  most  part  despised.  Recent  events  in 
China,  however,  with  the  diversion  of  numerous 
temples  and  monasteries  to  educational  purposes, 
the  desertion  or  destruction  of  others,  and  the 
spread  of  Western  influence  and  science,  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  situation  as  far  as  the  religious 
life  and  thought  of  the  people  are  concerned.  It  is 
not  easy  to  forecast  what  the  ultimate  efl'ect  upon 
Buddhism  will  be,  or  how  far  it  will  modify  or 
even  destroy  so  essential  and  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  Buddhist  faith  as  monasticism  has 
ever  been.  That  the  effect  will  be  profound  and 
far-reaching  there  can  be  no  doubt.' 

10.  Korea. — The  monastic  institutions  of  Korea 
resemble  those  of  China,  whence  both  doctrine  and 
practice  have  been  derived.  Religiously  as  in 
other  respects  the  country  has  always  been  depen- 
dent on  its  greater  neighbour  to  the  south,  and 
neither  in  belief  nor  in  rule  of  life  does  Korean 
Buddhism  present  much  that  is  novel  or  of  interest. 
Overshadowed  by  Confucianism  and  ancestor- 
worship,  it  has  developed  few  distinctive  features, 
and  has  for  some  centuries  exercised  a  decreasing 
influence  on  the  thought  and  habits  of  the  people. 

l«.g.  Kashgar,  Beat,  ii.  306  f.  ;  Khotan.ti.  309  ff.,  Fa-Hian,ch. 
iii.  (Legge,  p.  16 a.);  Yarkand,  Deal,  ii.  307 f.  ;  Sarikol,  i'6.  29S  ff. 

a  Of.  M.  A.  Stein,  Ancient  Khotan,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1907, 
passim^  and  liuins 0/ Desert  Cathay,  2  vols.,  London,  1912  ;  artt. 
by  L.  Giles,  J.  Pelliot,  and  others,  in  JRAS,  1914,  etc.  Stein 
found  that  the  memory  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim, 
Hiuen  Tsiang,  is  still  retained  at  the  '  Halls  of  the  Thousand 
Buddhas,"  in  the  west  of  the  province  of  Eansu,  and  elsewhere 
in  Central  Asia  to  the  present  day.  The  tradition  of  his  learn- 
ing and  devotion,  and  of  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  he 
was  credited,  proved  to  be  a  real  power  in  the  minds  of  the 
priesthood. 

3  Hacltuiann,  Buddhism  as  a  HeUgion,  bk.  iil.  ch.  vi.  ; 
Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism^ ;  Wieger,  noitddhiimie  chincis,  i., 
'  Monachisme,'  p.  133  ff. 
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The  monasteries  are  iisuiilly  smiill,  the  niiiiilicr  of 
inmates  rarely  exceeiUuf;  twenty-five  or  tliirt3', 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Ceylon,  no  more  than  three 
or  four  monks  are  fonnd  livinir  together.  The 
more  important  institutions  are  grouped  around 
the  capital,  but  none  are  allowed  withm  its  walls. 
Their  numbers  also  are  decreasing.  The  monks 
themselves  command  little  resjieit,  and  are  drawn, 
for  the  most  part,  as  in  China,  from  the  lower 
classes.  The  exanijile  and  inllncncc  of  Japan  also 
may  perhaps  he  traced  in  the  oliaraotcr  of  some  of 
the  buildings,  which  are  fortified  and  built  on  bii'h 
ground  to  dominate  the  country  at  their  base.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Seoul  a  few  nunneries  exist. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  Korean  mon- 
asteries is  the  presence  of  pictures  on  the  walls. 
These  are  drawn  and  colouro(l  on  paper  and  mounted 
on  silk,  and  usually  represent  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  the  Buddlia.  '  Often  the  entire  surface  of  the 
interior  walls  is  thus  hung  with  pictures,  present- 
ing a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  monasteries  of 
other  lands.  Externally  the  walls  are  covered  with 
paintings  in  bright  colours  of  bodhisattvas  or  other 
supernatural  beings.  The  sanctuaries  often  con- 
tain onlj'  a  single  image,  rarely  more  than  two  or 
three  ;  and  these  are  small,  and  for  the  most  part 
of  clay  or  wood.  Metal  images  are  almost  if  not 
entirely  unknown. 

In  their  dress  the  monks  have  preserved  the 
national  costume  in  the  form  of  a  long  cloak  with 
sleeves,  worn  over  all,  and  generally  white.  The 
head    is    shaved,    in    conformity    with    Buddhist 

f)ractice,  but  not  the  beard.  The  shaven  head, 
lowever,  is  not  branded  after  the  Cliinese  custom, 
although  branding  may  be  effected  on  other  parts 
of  the  Dody,  as  the  breast  or  arms.  The  order  is 
recruited  mainly  from  boys  received  by  dedication 
or  adoption  in  early  childhood.  Endowments  are 
not  numerous.  Most  of  the  monasteries  are  depen- 
dent for  their  maintenance  upon  the  gifts  of  the 
laity,  or,  where  opportunity  serves,  upon  the  per- 
sonal labour  of  the  monks  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
temple  lands. 

11.  Japan. — The  temples  and  monasteries  of  Japan 
are  large  and  well-appointed,  and  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  reality  of  creed  and  life  which  is  almost 
altogether  wanting  to  those  on  the  continent.  The 
numerous  Buddhist  sects  of  Japan  have  their  home 
and  distinctive  life  in  the  monastic  communities, 
and  the  monasteries  themselves  in  the  details  of 
their  architecture  present  varieties  of  construction 
according  to  the  sect  to  which  they  belong.  In 
creed  and  belief  the  sects  differ  greatly  among 
themselves,  and  have  few  features  in  common  with 
the  Buddhism  of  the  south.  In  the  past  the 
activity  and  strenuousness  of  the  national  life 
found  their  almost  complete  counterpart  in  the 
monasteries,  which  formed  associations  of  fighting 
monks  at  war  with  one  another,  oppressing  and 
plundering  the  common  people.  In  more  settled 
times  speculative  thought,  mystical,  devotional, 
and  idealistic,  has  been  highly  developed,  perhaps 
most  conspicuousl^j'  in  the  '  Sect  of  the  Pure  Land,' 
who  hold  a  theistic  creed,  and  expound  and  ])rac- 
tise  a  mor.-il  code  which  has  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  NT.  Accompanying  a  revived  religious 
life  also,  at  ditierent  periods  of  the  nation's  history, 
missionary  ellbrt  and  preaching  liave  been  prose- 
cuted with  zeal  and  success.  Both  at  home  and  in 
China  a  similar  work  of  propagandism  is  being 
can  ied  on  at  the  present  time  with  much  devotion 
and  energj-.' 

12.  Conclusion. — It  is  nr.tural  to  compare  and 
contrast  the  monastic  principles  and  life  of 
Buddhism  with  those  of  the  CnrLstian  orders  of 
the  Early  and  Middle  .\ges  in  Europe.     In   the 

'  Backmann,  bk.  III.  oh.  vUi. ;  Ocden,  Sludiet  in  thf  Rrtigiani 
vj  the  Bail.  p.  3«»  fl. 


general  features  of  discipline  and  guvornment  there 
IS  much  obvious  similarity.  All  communities 
vowed  to  po\erty  and  a  celibate  life,  wliether 
Hindu,  Muhaniniadaii.  Buddhist,  or  Christian, 
almost  of  necessity  or.L:anize  themselves  on  some- 
what similar  lines.  The  essentially  distinctive 
features  of  Buddhist  monasticism  would  seem  to 
be  two:  (1)  the  practice  of  literal  mendicancy, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  daily  round,  equipped 
with  stall'  and  begging-bowl,  to  receive  whatever 
portions  of  food  the  charity  of  the  householders 
may  bestow.  In  the  countries  where  the  Mahayana 
type  of  lUiddhism  has  prevailed  this  custom  is  not 
and  probably  never  has  been  obligatory  or  usual. 
It  forms  a  distinct  and  characteristic  element, 
however,  of  early  Buddhist  rule  and  observance. 
(2)  According  to  Buddhist  teaching,  salvation  is 
to  be  found  only  within  tlie  limits  of  the  order. 
The  layman  c'-n  achieve  his  own  deliverance  only 
if  and  when  he  dons  the  robe  of  the  monk,  ancl 
takes  upon  himself  the  monastic  vows.  He  must 
seek  refuge  from  the  world  in  a  life  of  retirement, 
meditation,  Mid  self-denial,  for  not  otherwise  can 
the  fetters  of  karma  be  broken  and  iiirrana  gained. 
In  Buddhist  polity  and  doctrine,  therefore,  the 
order  holds  a  pre-eminent  place  distinct  from  and 
above  that  which  it  occupies  in  any  other  great 
religious  system. 

LiTERATURB. — A  Selection  odI.v  from  a  great  and  ever-grro\ving 
literature  can  here  bt-  i^ven.  Many  iinporlant  works  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The  original  sources 
are  available  in  the  translations  of  SBE  and  elsewhere  :  SBE 
xiii.  [ISSl],  xvii.  [1882),  xv.  11S85),  '  Vinava  Texts,'  xi. 
(1900]  'Buddhist  Suttas,"  .\lix.  [1894J  '  liuddhisl  Mah.i.van« 
Sutras':  H.  C.  Warren,  Buddhism  in  7Va7i>/a'(on«,  Cam- 
hridgo,  Mass.,  1S96 ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Dialonues  of  the 
Buddha,  pts.  i.  and  ii.,  lyondon  andOxford,  ISOOand  1910  ;  cf.  H. 
Hackmann,  Buddhism  as  a  Rfligicn,  En^.  tr.,  I.ondon,  litlO ; 
P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lfhrbuch  dcr  Religions- 
qeschichle";  2  vols.,  TiibinEreri,  1906,  i.  10-1-114,  ii.  74-122;  H. 
Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  Strasshurg,  1890,  pp.  73- 
101 ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  new  ed.,  London,  19in  ; 
R.  Spence  Hardy,  Manwil  of  Budhism',  do.  1880 ;  R.  S. 
Copleston,  BudiUiism  in  Maqadha  and  Cfplon^,  do.  190S,  cbs. 
xii.-xiv.,  xxiv.,  xxvii. ;  H.  Vt.  Cave,  Ruiwd  Cities  of  Ceylon, 
new  ed.,  do.  190O :  Shway  Yoe,  The  Barman,  his  Li/e  and 
SotionS'^,  do.  1910,  chs.  iii.  f.,  xii.  f.,  xv.,  xx.  f. ;  V.  C.  Scott 
O'Connor,  Mandalay  and  other  Cities  of  Burma,  do.  1007 ; 
■W.  A.  Graham,  .«((i./i2,  do.  1912;  L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism 
of  Tibet  or  Lamai^m,  do.  1895,  pp.  lOOff.,  25r)ff.,  and  Lhasa 
and  its  ihs'ierifs,  do.  1905;  P.  Landon,  Lhaaa,  2  %'ols.,  do. 
1905  ;  J.  E'dkins,  Chinese  Buddhism",  do.  IsOS  ;  E.  H.  Parker, 
China  and  Religion,  do.  1905,  ch.  iv. ;  L.  Wieger,  Bouddhi»me 
chinois,  i.,  '  Monachisme,'  Paris,  1910,  p.  183  ff.  :  R.  F. 
Johnston,  Btiddhi-st  China,  London,  1913 ;  A.  J.  Little,  3t"unt 
Omi  and  Beyomi,  do.  1901,  chs.  iv.-vi.  ;  B.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Hand-book  for  Travellers  in  Japnn^,  do.  1903;  artt.  .\soeti- 
Clan  (Buddhist),  Eddcatios  (Buddhist).  III.sataxa,  Imagrs 
AND  Idols  (Buddhist),  and  on  tlie  several  Buddhist  countries. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

MONASTICISM  (Hindu).  —  The  habit  of 
monasticism  owes  its  origin,  it  has  been  said,  to  the 
natural  tendencies  of  mankind  towards  mysticism 
and  asceticism.  These  are  developed,  set  in  order, 
and  satisfied,  in  the  rule  and  restraint  of  the  mon- 
astic life.  In  India,  more  perhaps  than  elsewhere, 
the  practice  is  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  and  the 
motives  and  instincts  suggested,  although  true  in 
general  of  the  rise  and  historj-  of  Indian  monasti- 
cism, in  two  respects  at  lea.st  render  an  in.sulficient 
account  of  the  causes  at  work.  In  the  routine 
existence  of  the  monasteries,  as  far  as  this  is  distinct 
from  the  solitary  or  wandering  life  of  the  hennits 
and  ascetics,  mystical  devotion  has  played  but  a 
small  part.  Mysticism  in  India  has  sliunned  com- 
panionship. Tlie  mystic  aim  has  been  the  chosen 
and  cherished  pursuit  of  the  lonely  ascetic.  And 
the  latter,  the  ascetic  motive  or  ideal,  has  been 
overwhelmingly  predominant  among  the  causes 
tliat  have  urged  such  great  numbers  of  Indian  men 
and  women  at  all  times  to  adopt  the  monastic 
robes  and  manner  of  life,  .\  third  motive,  how- 
ever, exercised  a  powerful  inlluenco  in  determining 
the  choice  of  the  monastic  profession.    This  was 
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the  Indian  \  icw  of  life  as  a  wliole.  By  the  Indian 
life  lias  e\er  been  regarded  as  essentifuly  evil,  and 
relief  from  the  burden  and  sorrow  of  existence  as 
the  chief  and  final  goal.  In  many  forms  of  Indian 
doctrine,  especially  the  Buddhist,  but  also  in  that  of 
Hindu  leaders  and  teachers  before  Gautama,  this 
cud  was  to  bo  achieved  only  in  and  through  a  mon- 
astic dedication  and  life.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
layman,  distracted  by  the  cares  and  encumbered 
by  the  possessions  of  the  world,  to  secure  salvation. 
I'lmancipated  from  these,  he  Avas  free  to  devote 
himself  to  the  highest  aim,  and  to  win  his  way  to 
deliverance  (nioksa  [q.v.]). 

A  second  respect  in  which  historically  Indian 
monasticisni  in  general  has  been  distinguished 
from  Buddhi.st  or  Cliristian  is  the  deficiency  of 
co-ordination  or  of  a  central  control.  The  various 
orders  have  been  for  the  most  part  loosely  organized, 
and  that  from  want  not  of  organizing  power  but  of 
inclination  and  will.  The  ideal  of  the  Indian  monk 
or  ascetic  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  fixed  residence 
and  occupation,  but  rather  freedom  to  wander  at 
pleasure,  to  visit  the  various  sacred  places  and 
shrines,  and  to  dispose  his  manner  of  life  and  his 
time  independently  in  all  respects  as  seemed  best 
to  himself.  Apparently  the  habits  and  methods 
of  the  monastic  life  have  undergone  little  change 
or  development  since  the  earliest  ages.  The  mendi- 
cant, or  wandering  ascetic,  rather  than  the  resident 
community  of  monks,  has  been  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Indian  religious  life;  and  the  monasteries 
have  served  in  a  greater  degiee  as  lodging-  or  rest- 
houses  than  for  fixed  and  permanent  habitation. 
The  earliest  delineations  of  Indian  social  and  re- 
ligious life  present  the  same  features  as  are  seen 
in  modem  times — a  large  drifting  population  of 
mendicants  and  ascetics,  who  find  only  a  temporary 
home  in  the  monasteries,  and  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  stay  move  on  entirely  as  their  own  inclina- 
tion prompts. 

The  habitual  practice  of  a  life  thus  ordered  and 
determined  is  of  extreme  antiquity  in  India.  It 
would  seem  to  be  based  ultimately  upon  the  Hindu 
regulation  of  the  four  dsramccs  (q.v.),  according  to 
which  every  Brahman  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  must  renounce  the  world  and  adopt  the  home- 
less life  and  the  ascetic  garb.  In  intention,  there- 
fore, no  low-caste  or  out-caste  man  could  become 
a  monk,  but  only  the  '  twice-born.'  In  practice,  of 
course,  the  wandering  population  is  recruited  from 
all  castes  ;  and  many  follow  the  life  as  an  easy  and 
convenient  mode  of  gainhig  a  subsistence  without 
trouble  to  themselves.'  The  ancient  Indian  custom, 
familiar  to  Indian  thought  and  in  clo.sest  harmony 
with  Indian  ideals,  formed  the  model  for  the  great 
Buddhist  and  Jain  communities  of  monks,  and 
gave  to  them  precept  and  habit  and  rule.  Only  in 
organization  did  the  daughter  communities  go  far 
beyond  anything  that  Was  developed  in  Hinduism. 
Here  the  preference  for  an  independent  and  self- 
regulated  life  pro\ed  itself  the  stronger,  and  broke 
away  from  all  attempts  at  a  settled  and  established 
order  or  government. 

The  Hindu  monasi cries,  or  '  maths '  (Skr.  matha), 
are  invariably  of  small  size,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  only  a  few  inmates.  Except  at  the  im- 
portant pilgrim  centres,  as  Hardwar  or  Benares 
iqq.v.),  where  durable  buildings  of  brick  are  found, 
they  are  often  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
huts  or  cells  ranged  around -a  central  court-yard. 
Permanent  quarters  are  provided  for  the  ■niahant, 
or  ]iresiding  ablxit,  of  the  mon.astei  y  and  his  resident 
students.  The  lemaiiiiiig  buildings  are  occupied 
at  the  periodical  festivals  by  the  members  of  the 

1  The  abbot  of  a  mouaintery  in  tlie  Paiijfib  made  coiuplaiiit  to 
.1.  C.  Oiii.iii  of  the  cru\v(l  of  idle  and  wnrtliless  .sndhit-n  who 
i-h;iri;ed  llioniselves  upon  him  and  t^ook  advautage  of  hia 
hospitality  {Myatict,  Ascetics,  and  Saints  o/  India,  p.  262  f .). 


order  to  which  the  monastery  belongs.  Attached 
are  a  temple  or  shrine  for  the  service  of  the  deity, 
and  in  the  larger  monasteries  at  least  a  scpiirate 
dharmaifild,  or  rest-house,  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers.  The  term  matha  appears  to  have 
been  originally  applied  to  the  solitary  hut  of  the 
religious  recluse,  and  then  to  similar  dw'ellings  of 
the  communities  of  hermits  living  together  in  the 
forest  in  the  practice  of  austerities.  Of  such  a 
woodland  hermitage  an  attractive  description  is 
given  in  Kalidasa's  Sakuntald.  The  name  was 
ultimately  extended  to  include  all  more  or  less 
permanent  homes  or  residences  for  the  monks. 
The  maths  exist  in  considerable  numbers  all  over 
India,  but  the  inmates  for  the  most  part  live  a 
retired  life,  keeping  to  themselves,  and  both  they 
and  their  homes  are  little  known  to  outsiders  or 
P^uropeans.  Each  sect  or  monastic  order  has  its 
own  maths,  that  of  the  founder  of  the  order  being 
regarded  as  the  chief.  There  is,  however,  no 
central  control,  nor  anj'  interference  in  the  manage- 
ment or  afl'airs  of  another  monastery.  The  older 
monastic  buildings  are  of  the  simplest  character 
and  architecture.  Later  more  elaborate  buildings 
were  erected,  sometimes  of  more  than  one  storey ; 
but  the}'  never  compete  in  size  or  architectural 
pretensions  with  the  great  Buddhist  vihdras. 
When  the  latter  faith  died  out  in  Bengal,  some  of 
its  monasteries  passed  into  Hindu  keeping  and 
were  appropriated  for  the  use  of  Hindu  monks. 

To  erect  a  monastery  for  the  service  of  the 
monks  and  wandering  ascetics  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  act  of  religious  merit.  The  math 
is  the  gift  of  a  generous  and  pious  layman  ;  and  of 
such  donors  there  has  never  been  any  lack  in  India. 
In  most  instances  an  endowment  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  monastery  is  provided  either  at  the  time  of 
erection  or  by  subsequent  grant,  and  this  is  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  by  the  gifts  of  patrons 
who  endeavour  thus  to  secure  merit  for  themselves. 
The  individual  monk  is  bound  by  a  vow  of  poverty, 
but  the  monasteries  often  become  exceedingly 
wealthy  in  revenue  and  lands.  Since  the  monks 
themselves  do  no  manual  labour,  nor  indeed  work 
of  any  kind,  the  lands  are  usually  farmed  out  to 
Hindu  lay-proprietors.  The  management,  how- 
ever, by  the  temple  authorities  of  their  large 
revenues  has  sometimes  been  so  defective  that  the 
British  Government  has  been  compelled  to  inter- 
fere, and  take  over  temporarily  the  control  of  tlie 
monastic  estate. 

The  Hindu  monk  is  known  as  yatin,  one  who 
curbs  his  passions  and  has  renounced  the  world,  or 
vratin,  the  devotee  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  vows  of  renunciation  and  consecration.  The 
former  term  is  technical  among  the  Jains  also,  but 
is  said  to  be  regarded  with  disfavour.  The  nais- 
fhika  is  the  religious  student,  who  engages  himself 
to  remain  with  the  f/uru  as  pupil  and  disciple  after 
the  close  of  the  regular  period  of  service  as  a  brah- 
inncluirin.  The  titles  yogin  and  sannyCtsin  are 
more  appropriate  and  more  usually  a]iplied  to  the 
wandering  ascetic,  without  home  or  stated  means 
of  livelihood.  The  former  denotes  the  Hindu 
mystic  and  saint,  who  endeavours  to  attain  to 
union  with  God  by  the  way  of  self-control  and 
a.sceticism.  The  snnnyd^in  has  'cast  off'  all 
w  orldly  fetters  and  attachments,  and  is  separated 
from  all  earthly  wants  or  ties.  Bhik^n,  'beggar,' 
describes  rather  the  common  characteristic  of  the 
class.  In  the  Pali  form  of  hhilhhu  it  has  become 
the  u.sual  term  for  tli»  Buddhist  monk;  Hindu 
usage  ordinarily  gives  tlie  jireference  to  other 
names.  AH  monks  depend  for  their  livelihood 
solely  upon  the  charitable  gifts  of  the  laity.  The 
daily  round  with  the  begging-bowl  for  doles  of  food 
at  the  door  of  tlie  Hindu  liouscholder  is  never 
made  in  vain,  and  the  How  of  Indian  charity  and 
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hospitalitv  to  ascetics  is  unstiuted.  Tlic  red-  or 
yelww-coloured  robo  of  the  monk  is  an  unfailing 
passport  to  generosity  and  benevolence  all  over 
India.  Such  generosity  accrues  to  the  merit  of 
the  giver,  and  has  no  regard  to  the  character  or 
motive  of  those  who  receive  the  alms.  Among  the 
latter  there  are  not  a  few  whose  robes  cover  avarice 
and  greed,  or  jierlmiis  more  often  mere  indolence 
and  a  desire  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
providing  for  their  own  wants.  But  there  are  also 
among  them  sincere  men,  often  of  considerable 
learning,  earnest  and  devoted  in  their  pursuit  of 
the  truth. 

The  Sanskrit  law-hooks  contain  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  the  ascetic  life.  The 
sixth  book  of  Munu  is  entirel3'  devoted  to  this 
subject,  llermitji  and  ascetics  are  to  beg  for  their 
food  once  a  day,  to  be  indifferent  to  their  reception, 
neither  vexed  at  a  refusal  nor  exultant  when  their 
bowl  is  Avell  tilled,  to  restrain  their  senses  and 
appetites,  eating  little,  and  always  to  be  on  their 
guard  lest  they  accidentallj'  destroy  life,  watching 
the  ground  before  them  as  they  move,  tliat  theii' 
feet  may  not  crush  any  living  thing.'  The  same 
purpose  is  in  view  in  the  rule  that  a  monk  must 
not  change  his  residence  during  Vassa,  the  season 
of  the  rains.'  Elsewhere  it  is  pro\ided  that 
students,  ascetics,  and  others  shall  be  free  from 
tolls  and  taxes.'  They  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
bear  witness  in  the  law-courts,*  probably  because, 
being  separated  from  the  world,  their  testinionj' 
with  regard  to  its  doings  would  necessarily  be  >in- 
reliable  ;  nor  do  they  inherit  property.'  Penances 
also  are  prescribed  for  those  who  for  successive 
days  omit  to  go  on  the  begging  round  or  neglect 
their  other  duties.'  The  oversight  of  the  monastery 
and  the  responsibility  for  entertaining  itinerant 
monks  or  strangers  are  in  the  hands  of  a  presiding 
eMei oi a.hhot{mathil'/hipati).  Around  him  usually 
is  gathered  a  band  of  young  disciples,  who  are  in- 
structed by  him  in  the  Hindu  scriptures  and  render 
him  personal  service  in  accordance  with  ancient 
immemorial  custom.  There  is,  however,  no  definite 
or  fixed  hierarchy  or  gradation  of  office.  The 
inmates  of  the  monastery  are  free  to  come  or  go  at 
their  own  ^^■ill,  and  neither  their  movements  nor 
their  actions  are  in  any  way  controlled.  They 
must  wear  the  monastic  garbj  observe  the  vow  of 
poverty,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  bounty  of 
others  for  their  daily  sustenance.  Beyond  these 
simple  conditions  they  do  as  they  please.  The 
actual  possessions  which  the  monk  or  ,sa7inT/(isin 
carries  with  him  vary  to  a  slight  degree  with  the 
sect  to  which  he  belongs.  The  essentials  are  the 
robes  and  a  begging-bowl ;  to  which  are  usuallj- 
added  a  staff,  water-pot,  and  rosary,  a  strainer,  a 
pair  of  sandals,  the  materials  for  smoking  and 
betel-chewing,  and  perhaps  one  or  more  vessels  for 
carrying  or  cooking  food. 

The  vows  (vrntu)  which  the  ascetic  or  monk 
undertakes  to  observe  are  five  in  number  :  avoi<ling 
hurt  to  any  living  creature,  truthfulness,  absti 
nence  from  theft,  self-restraint,  and  liberality  (Skr. 
ahii'nsa,  satya,  asteya,  brahmachdrya,  tydqa). 
The.se  have  been  adopted,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  in  the  Jain  and  Buddhist  systems.  There 
are  also  five  lesser  vows;  equanimity  of  mind, 
obedience  to  the  guru,  gentleness,  cleanliness,  and 
purity  in  eating.'  The  third  is  explained  as  having 
reference  to  tlie  danger  to  living  beings  involved 

1  M*nu,  vi.  55 1. :  ct.  Baudh.  ii.  x.  18.  4  S. ;  \'a8.  x.  7  (. ;  Khad. 
Grht/asutra,  ii.  v.  16. 

3  0tut.  iii.  13;  Baudh.  n.  vi.  11.  20. 

*  Manu,  viii.  407  ;  cf.  vii.  133 ;  Vas.  xix.  23 ;  Apast.  ii.  13  0.; 
Visgu,  V.  132. 

■•  Hanu,  viii.  05  ;  Baudh.  1.  13 ;  Narada,  i.  LIS,  182. 

'  Vaa.  xvii.  62. 

'  Vifum,  xxvili.  52  ;  ct.  .9dAJt/i.  Grhi/asutra,  ii.  xil.  60. 

'Baudh.  n.  X.  18.  1(1.;  cl.  Oaul.  iii.  110.;  A.  S.  Oeden, 
Hiuditt  in  tht  Belinunu  o/ the  Haul,  London,  1913,  p.  610  S. 


in  rough  or  hasty  conduct.  There  is  considerable 
diti'erence  between  the  sect.s  in  respect  of  the  degree 
of  ascetic  self-denial  or  actual  discomfort  and  pain 
which  they  voluntarilj'  endure.  Saivite  monk.N  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  extreme  in  their  manner  of  life  and 
austerities.  The  Vaisnavites  allow  themselves 
greater  liberty  and  seldom,  if  ever,  inflict  uijon 
themselves  the  prolonged  bodily  tortures  by  which 
the  others  seek  to  gain  notoriety  or  accumulate 
merit.  In  all  the  monasteries  the  rliicf  Hindu 
festivals  are  observed  with  religious  rites  and  free 
entertainment  for  visitors,  and  the  introduction  or 
appointment  of  a  new  abbot  is  attended  with  much 
ceremony.  Of  the  routine  details  of  the  ordinary 
monastic  life,  however,  little  is  known. 

The  Sikhs  also  have  monasteries  of  their  own 
and  religious  orders.  The  three  principal  are  those 
of  the  Akalins,  Nirmalins,  and  Udasins  (yy.c.).' 
They  vary  in  both  their  dress  and  manner  of 
wearing  tue  nair,  some  being  shaven  and  others 
displaying  the  loose  dishevelled  locks  of  the  typical 
sddku.  lu  one  instance  at  least  in  a  monastery 
visited  by  J  C.  Oman  the  nuihant  wore  robes 
differing  from  those  of  the  ordinary  monk — a  white 
long-sleeved  coat  or  tunic  and  a  turban  of  bright 
colours.  The  chief  and  largest  monastery  is  at 
Amritsar  {q.v.)  near  the  Golden  Temple,  built  of 
brick  in  two  storeys  and  with  two  open  courts, 
belonging  to  the  Udasin  sect.  The  other  sects 
also  possess  monasteries  and  temples  of  consider- 
able size.  In  all  a  large  part  of  the  religious 
worship  consists  in  the  reading  of  the  Graiith 
(q.v.),  and  sometimes  of  other  Hindu  sacred  books. 
Except  at  the  seasons  of  the  great  festivals  the 
monasteries  are  usually  almost  deserted,  but  on 
these  occasions  they  are  thronged  with  monks  and 
others  who  have  come  to  join  in  the  feasting  and 
religious  ceremonies. 

The  monastic  institutions  of  the  Jains  in  some 
respects  hold  an  intermediate  position  between 
tliose  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Buddhists.  Their 
rule  and  order  are  more  definitely  framed  than  the 
former,  but  are  less  exacting  than  the  Buddhist 
and  allow  more  freedom  to  the  individual.  As  in 
Buddhism  also,  the  existing  system  or  practice  of 
the  Brahman  monks  or  ascetics  formed  the  model 
on  which  the  founder  of  the  Jain  faith  ordered  his 
own  community.  Mahavira  himself  is  said  to  have 
had  a  following  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
monks,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  nuns. 
Over  the  monastic  schools  into  which  the  com- 
munity was  divided  were  placed  eleven  chief  dis- 
ciples, or  ganadfuiras,  or  twelve  if  Gosala  be 
reckoned,  who  proved  himself  the  unworthy  rival 
and  opponent  of  his  master.  Jain  writers  are  said 
to  compare  the  twelve  disciples  of  their  founder 
with  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ,  and  to  assign 
to  Gosala  the  part  of  Judas  the  traitor. 

The  pre\  ision  and  independence  of  the  founder 
of  Jainism  are  shown  in  the  recognition  which  he 
accorded  to  tlie  laity.  It  has  been  urged  with  much 
jHobability  that  this  was  one  of  the  chief  facts 
that  enabled  Jainism  to  withstand  the  stress  of 
persecution  and  the  steady  jiressure  of  the  dominant 
Hinduism,  when  Buddhism,  based  solely  upon  a 
priesthood,  decayed  and  fell  away.  Alahavira 
established  four  orders  of  society  within  his  system, 
each  with  its  respective  functions  and  rights :  monks 
(hhiknis  or  yritins)  and  nuns  {bhik^utju),  laymen 
Urdvahts)  and  laywomen  (irdvibis).  The  Jain 
laity  thus  hold  a  definite  place  in  the  Church  by 
the  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  Digani- 
baras,  however,  refuse  to  women  the  right  to  enter 
llie  order,  and  a.s.sert  that  they  cannot  attain  sal- 
vation (WK/Ailj). 

The  five  vows  of  the  Jain  monk  are  the  .same 
as  those  of  the    Brahman   ascetic   with   the  ex- 
1  C'l.  art.  ABCETicisM  (llindu),  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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ception  of  the  last,  for  which  is  substituted 
ftparigrahn,  the  renunciation  of  all  desire,  i.e. 
entire  inditierentism.'  This  was  the  aim  also  of 
the  Hindu  monk  ;  and  it  is  jnobable  that  tliis  was 
the  original  meaning  of  the  lifth  vow  in  Hinduism, 
although  it  is  now  diH'erently  explained.  A  sixth 
vow  is  said  to  be  undertaken  by  some  of  the 
Svetainbaras,  never  to  eat  after  dark  lest  they 
should  inadvertently  destroy  life ;  others  declare 
that  this  rule  is  implicit  in  the  first,  ahith.id.  To 
this  duty  of  avoiding  in  every  way  injury  to  life 
.Tains  of  every  sect  attach  greater  importance  than 
either  Hindu  or  Buddhist  monks.  The  Jain  lay- 
man is  hardly  less  rigorous  and  careful  than  the 
monk.  All  Jain  ascetics  carry  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  place  over  their  mouths  lest  they  should  cause 
injury  when  inhaling.^  The  stricter  sect  of  the 
Sthanakavasins  (Dhundhias)  wear  the  mouth-cloth 
always,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  the  other 
sects  are  less  scrupulous.  These  precautions 
against  the  taking  of  life  do  not  under  all  circum- 
stances apply  to  the  monk's  own  life.  When  the 
twelve  necessary  years  of  asceticism  have  been 
passed,  which  every  monk  observes  in  imitation 
of  the  founder  of  his  faith,  religious  suicide  is 
not  only  innocent  but  an  act  of  merit  and  may  be 
even  a  duty.  Most. of  the  ganadharas  are  said  to 
have  thus  ended  their  lives  by  voluntary  starva- 
tion, and  the  practice  is  reported  to  have  been 
not  infrequent  in  former  times. 

In  addition  to  tlie  mouth-cloth  the  Jain  monk 
bears  the  usual  begging-bowl,  and  a  strainer  for 
his  drinking-water.  The  members  of  all  sects  carry 
also  an  instrument  for  sweeping  the  path  before 
tliem,  which  in  the  case  of  th^  Digambaras  is 
usually  a  peacock's  feather  ;  the  Svetambaras  and 
Sthanakavasins  use  a  broom,  of  greater  or  less  size. 
The  head  is  shaved,  and  the  two  last-named  sects 
wear  the  monastic  rubes  of  five  pieces,  of  a  white 
or  yellow  colour.  The  Digambaras  ('  sky-clad  ')  go 
about  unclothed.  These  last  are  for  the  most  part 
found  in  the  south  of  India.  All  monks  are  subject 
to  the  vow  of  personal  poverty,  but  it  is  said  that  in 
many  instances  this  is  evaded,  even  to  the  extent 
of  carrying  coin  or  bank-notes  on  their  person. 

The  monastic  life  both  of  the  monks  and  of  the 
nuns  is  ordered  on  similar  lines  to  the  Buddhist. 
In  the  ordinary  course  the  inmates  of  the  monastery 
rise  early,  and  eaeh  then  makes  confession  of  the 
known  or  unknown  sins  of  the  past  night,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  temple  for  morning  worship.  This  con- 
sistsin  meditation,  bowing  down  before  the  idol  with 
recitation  of  a  sacred  mantram,  and  in  jiradalcsina, 
or  circumambulation,  which  is  performed  four  or 
seven  times.  About  ten  in  the  morning  the  round 
is  made  to  beg  for  food.  One  monk,  however,  goes 
on  behalf  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  monastery  ;  and 
in  this  i-espect  Jain  practice  differs  from  Hindu 
or  Buddhist.  The  food  may  not  be  eaten  in  the 
houses  of  the  laity,  but  is  brought  back  to  the 
monastery  and  divided  among  all.  According 
to  rule  the  begging  round  should  be  made  only 
once  a  day,  but  it  is  often  repeated  in  the  after- 
noon. After  returning  confession  is  made  to  the 
garti  before  partaking  of  the  morning  meal.  The 
liours  from  one  to  three  are  devoted  to  study  ;  and, 
if  an  afternoon  circuit  is  undertaken  for  alms,  it 
is  succeeded,  as  in  the  morning,  by  confession. 
The  second  and  last  meal  of  the  day  is  taken 
about  sunset,  and  no  monk  is  allowed  to  leave  the 
monastery  after  dark.' 

1  For  a  lull  statement  .itid  discussion  of  the  Jain  vows  see 
Stevenson,  Heart  0/  Jainiam,  p.  234  ft". 

-  It  is  nsually  supposed  that  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  avoid 
Ivillintj  insects  or  minute  animalcules  in  the  air  by  drawiuf; 
tliem  into  the  mouth.  Mrs.  Stevenson,  however,  maintains,  on 
tlie  authority  of  some  of  the  Jains  themselves,  that  it  is  done 
!e«t  the  air  itself  should  suffer  harm  {Heart  of  Jainism,  pp. 
lOU,  227). 

3  Stevenson,  p.  228  S. 


Initiation  (d'lksa)  into  the  monastic  order  takes 
place  at  the  liands  of  a  priest  after  a  year's  pro- 
bation. The  novice  lays  aside  his  lay  garments 
and  ornaments,  and  adopts  the  robes  of  a  monk. 
A\itliin  the  numasterv  itself  three  grades  or  orders 
are  recognized,  based  upon  seniority  or  the  choice 
of  the  community.  The  ordinary  sadhu,  monk  or 
ascetic,  of  not  less  than  a  year's  standing,  may  be 
elected  upCidhydiju ,  and  it  then  becomes  part  of  his 
duty  to  give  instruction  to  the  younger  monks. 
Further  powers  of  administration  and  discipline, 
including  the  right  of  excommunication,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ctchurya,  who  is  appointed  on  the 
ground  of  seniority,  or  for  recognized  knowledge 
and  ability.  Confession  is  usually  made  to  the 
acharija.  For  the  greater  pait  of  the  year  most 
of  the  monks  itinerate  from  place  to  place.  It  is 
only  during  the  rainy  season  and  at  tlie  principal 
festival  seasons  that  the  monasteries  are  fully 
occupied. 

Literature.  —  M.  Monier- Wiiliams,  Brahinanism  and 
Hinduism*.  London,  isyi  ;  J.  C.  Oman,  MysticSy  Ascetics,  and 
Saints  0/  India,  do.  1903  (cf.  his  Cults,  Customs,  and  Super- 
stitions of  India-,  do.  101)3,  pt.  ii.  oh.  iv.j;  Mrs.  Sinclair 
Stevenson,  Notes  on  Moderji  Jainism,  0.\ford,  1910,  Heart  of 
Jaimsiti,  Oxford  and  London,  1915.  The  last-named  work  is  the 
most  complete  and  reliable  .Tccount  of  Jainism  yet  imblished. 
Cf.  also  artt.  Asceticism  (Hindu),  Fkstivals  and  Fasts  (Jain), 
Hinduism,  vol.  vi.  p.  701.  A.  S.  GEDEN. 

MONEY. — Money  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
instrument  devised  by  man  which  enables  him 
conveniently  to  effect  exchanges  of  goods  and 
services.  It  was  a  great  advance  upon  barter  when 
an  intermediary  was  adopted  by  the  trafficking 
parties  that  jirovided  at  the  same  time  a  measure 
of  values  and  a  generally  acceptable  medium  of 
exchange.  As  man  advanced  from  simple  bar- 
barism, he  acquired  some  elementary  forms  of 
personal  wealth,  and  the  practice  of  exchanging 
with  others  to  satisfy  his  growing  diversity  of 
wants  would  naturally  arise  ;  in  course  of  time  the 
advantage  of  possessing  an  iutermeiliary  which 
formed  a  unit  of  comparison  of  worth  and  repre- 
sented a  standard  of  values  would  come  to  be 
recognized.  For  this  purpose  objects  of  common 
utility  or  ornament  were  early  adopted — oxen, 
cattle,  sheep,  furs,  slaves,  shells,  nuts,  precious 
stones,  .and  bits  of  metal  are  examples  of  the 
various  substances  used  as  money  in  different 
circumstances  and  stages  of  civilization.  These 
selected  substances  illustrate  the  kinds  of  wealth 
that  were  accumulated  as  stores  of  value  and  used 
as  means  of  paying  tribute  and  debt.  They  thus 
became  also  a  form  of  what  is  called  '  capital '  in 
modern  economics. 

Gradually  the  defects  of  some  of  the  various 
substances  employed  to  satisfy  the  money-function 
became  apparent  in  their  inconvenient  bulk  and 
lack  of  divisibility  for  small  payments,  their 
perishableness  and  absence  of  equality  andstability. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  essential  attributes  of  good 
money  emerged ;  it  was  found  that  the  superior 
metals  (gold  and  silver)  possessed  in  an  exceptional 
degree  tlie  qualities  desirable  in  a  good  medium 
and  a  measure  of  value.  Money  should  have 
stability  in  value  ;  it  should  be  durable,  portable, 
divisible ;  it  should  be  easily  recognizable  and 
capable  of  being  coined.  No  substances  possess 
and  retain  all  these  attributes  absolutely,  but  gold 
and  silver  display  them  in  the  highest  degree  ;  con- 
sequently they  have  been  generally  adopted  for 
money  by  civilized  nations.  Since  they  are  natural 
products,  variations  in  their  supply  create  some 
ductuations  in  value,  as  do  also  changes  in  de- 
mand which  follow  on  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  irregularities  of  trade.  But,  on  the  whole, 
gold  has  responded  best  to  the  needs  of  society  as 
a  basis  for  its  complex  and  ever  increasing  trade 
and  commerce.     Standard  money  has  the  attribute 
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of  univei'sal  accepla)iility  ;  it  ooininands  confnlcncc 
tliat  it  will  l>o  inoinplly  received  liy  otiiers  witli- 
out  loss  of  value.  It  measures  the  value  nf  the 
services  of  lahonr  ;  and  wages  as  well  n-s  goods  aio 
estimated  in  tcrnis  of  money.  The  value  of  goods, 
when  expressed  in  money,  is  called  their  price. 

The  busine.ss  of  nioiieyclianging,  of  banking  and 
finance,  consi.sts  largely  in  the  ni.nnipulation  of 
money  in  its  various  forms  and  of  obligations^ 
debts,  credits,  loans,  etc. — e.vpressed  in  terms  of 
money.  These  claims  are  discharged  either  by 
gold  and  silver  or  by  documents  (notes,  cheques, 
bills,  etc.),  i.e.  by  paper  money,  representative  of 
sums  of  met.allic  money  and  ultimately  redeemable 
in  standard  coin. 

The  introduction  of  credit-instruments,  as  the 
paper  substitutes  for  goM  are  called,  is  an  extension 
of  the  money-function  and  a  refinement  upon  the 
employment  of  metallic  money.  It  is  virtually  a 
kind  of  return  to  barter  ;  for,  while  it  diminishes  the 
use  of  coin,  it  simplifies  e.\changes  and  substitutes 
for  payment  in  metal  a  promise  on  paper  ;  this  re- 
presentative money  becomes  a  valuable  commodity 
and  multiplies  business  by  its  convenience.  Debts 
are  set  oft'  against  debts  by  means  of  credit-instru- 
ments, substitutes  for  money  that  circulate  quickly  ; 
they  become  a  peculiar  currency  of  promises  or 
claims  that  do  temporary  duty,  and  tliey  are  easily 
transmitted  by  post ;  thus  they  vastly  facilitate 
the  business  of  exchange.  The  term 'credit '  im- 
plies that  these  instruments  are  promises,  and  they 
rest  in  the  long  run  upon  the  recognized  metallic 
basis — gold  ;  therefore  an  adequate  amount  of  gold 
must  be  accumulated  and  safely  stored  in  order  to 
give  stability  and  confidence  to  the  system. 

In  OT  times  money  was  always  weighed  {Gn 
23").  This  was  a  necessary  precaution  in  earlier 
periods,  but  in  modern  times  the  process  of  coining, 
exercised  as  an  exclusive  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment, confers  absolute  certainty,  accuracy,  and 
uniformity,  and  inspires  confidence  ;  the  stamped 
coin  carries  with  it  evidence  of  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  gold  that  it  represents,  where  gold  is 
the  accepted  standard  of  value.  The  subsidiary 
coins  of  .silver  and  bronze  are  legal  tender  only 
within  moderate  limits,  viz.  two  pounds  in  .silver, 
and  twelve  pence  in  bronze  in  Great  Britain  ;  they 
are  only  token  coinage,  and  do  not  correspond  to 
their  intrinsic  value  in  metal,  which  is  small.  The 
value  of  gold,  like  that  of  other  commodities, 
depends  ultimately  upon  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  ;  the  value  varies  with  the  amount  avail- 
able for  money  purposes,  for  large  quantities  of 
the  precious  metals  are  aljsorbed  in  the  arts  and  as 
personal  ornaments. 

The  quantity  theory  of  money — i.e.  that  the 
value  varies  inversely  as  the  quantity— assumes 
that  all  exchanges  are  made  in  the  standard  coin, 
but  the  use  of  paper  substitutes,  while  it  does  not 
nullify  the  abstract  theory,  introduces  modifica- 
tions too  technical  for  detailed  explanation  in  an 
article  which  is  mainly  descriptive.  The  system 
of  substituting  paper  currency  for  the  standard 
coin  rec^nires  for  security  that  such  paper  shall  be 
convertible  into  gold  on  demand.  To  provide  this 
most  essential  requisite  .an  adequate  cash  reserve 
of  gold  must  be  maintained.  This  is  one  of  the 
responsible  functions  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  management  and  control  of  the  reserve  are 
matters  too  intricate  for  present  discussion.  The 
excessive  issue  of  inconvertible  paper — i.e.  of 
notes  which  cannot  be  met  by  gold  on  demand — 
has  led  many  countries  into  great  difficulties,  and 
has  frequently  caused  much  loss  and  suirering. 
Paper  currency  debased  by  over-issue  drives  out 
cold,  destroys  confidence,  raises  prices,  and  pro- 
duces financial  disaster  ;  business  is  checked,  and 
the  injury  falls  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the 


w.age-receiving  classes,  who  find  that  their  wages 
paiil  in  jiaper  at  .such  times  fall  greatly  in  Imying 
power.  There  is  no  remedy  but  the  re-instateuicn(i 
of  the  currency  (m  a  sound  basis.  A  large  number 
of  interesting  economic  problems  arise  in  con- 
nexion witli  the  ti.se  of  money  ;  they  are,  however, 
too  technical  for  |iresent  consideration,  which  is 
restricted  to  a  general  account  of  the  nature  and 
services  of  this  useful  instrument  of  civilization. 
Money  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  spread  of 
civilization,  in  .advancing  progress,  in  distrib\iling 
the  varied  products  of  nature  throughout  the 
world.  Money,  in  fact,  may  rank  with  roads, 
vehicles,  lieasts  of  burden,  railways,  steamships, 
posts,  and  telegraphs  in  the  advancement  of  human 
material  well-being.  The  ofl-ciuoled  passage,  '  The 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  frequently 
misapplied  as  casting  a  slur  upon  money  itself 
and  upon  those  engaged  in  occupations  concerned 
with  its  employment.  The  dictum  was,  however, 
intended  as  a  condemnation  of  greed,  selfishness, 
worldliness,  and  ab.sorptiim  in  gain ;  its  profound 
truth  .and  .ser'ousness  render  it  in  no  sense  con- 
demnatory of  the  use  of  money,  which  is  of  as 
great  service  to  society  in  the  distrilnition  of  pro- 
ducts as  a  ship,  a  railway,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment subservient  to  the  material  needs  of  man. 
In  many  of  the  remarks  of  Jesus  in  the  parables 
.and  in  the  gospel  n.arratives  reference  is  made  to 
money  in  its  ordin.ary  uses;  in  all  these  cases  its 
practical  utility  is  taken  for  granted  and  its 
economic  service  is  unquestioned. 

LrTERATDRE. — W.  S.  JevoDs,  -Ifoju','/  and  tlie  Mechanism  of 
Ezckanrif,  London,  1875 ;  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Trpalise  f>/i  Money, 
and  Essai/s  on  Monetary  Pralileiiin'',  i;.iinburgh,  IS'.'S ;  F.  A. 
Walker,  Motwy  in  its  Relations  to  Trade  and  Indimtrit,  London, 
ISSO;  H.  Withers,  The  Meaninci  oj  Money,  do.  1909;  J.  W. 
Gilbart,  ///.st.  and  Principleso} liank\nrf'^,Ao.\'ii'i1  \  W.  Bage- 
hot,  Lombard  Street,  do.  1873,  new  ed. ,  do.  IftlO ;  G.  J.  G. 
Goschen,  Theonj  of  the  Foreii/n  Exchanges,  ed.  do.  1800 ;  G. 
Clare,  The  ABC  of  Foreign  Exclianijes^,  do.  19n5. 

G.  Armitaoe-Smith. 
MONGOLS.— I.  Ethnology  and  habitat.— Like 

the  Ainus  and  the  Dr.avidians  {tjq.v.),  the  Mongols 
are  a  race  distinctively  Asiatic.  They  fall  into 
three  great  divisions — Buriats  {q.v.),  Western  Mon- 
gols(  Kalmuks),  and  Eastern  Mongols.  The  habitat 
of  the  Kalmuks  extends  from  the  Hoang-ho  to  the 
Manich  (atribut.ary  of  the  Don),  their  special  centres 
being  Astrakhan  and  the  Caucasus,  Zungaria, 
N.  W''.  Mongolia,  Alashan,  N.  Tibet,  and  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kok<inor.  The  Eastern  Mongolians 
inhabit  chiefly  Mongolia,  the  southern  portion 
being  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  such  as  the 
Tumets  and  Chakhars,  while  the  northern  section 
consists  of  the  more  homogeiioous  Khalkas. 

The  Mongolian  type  is  Ijest  represented  by  the 
Kalmuks  and  the  Khalkhas: 

'  Nearlyaverage  8tature(lm.  63-64)  ;  head,  sub-brachyrephalic 
(oeph.  ind.on  theliv.  sub.  83);  bl.ick  straii^ht  hair,  pilous  system 
little  developed  ;  the  sltin  of  a  p.alo-yellow  or  brownisti  hue, 
prominent  ciieelt-bones,  thin  strai;.'ht  Hattened  nose,  Mongoloid 
eyes,'  etc.    (J.  Deniker,  Races  o/  .Man,  London,  1901,  p.  379). 

Another  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  race  is  the 
'  Mongolian  spot,'  small  dark  patches  of  pigmenta- 
tion, especially  in  the  sacrolumbar  region,  fre- 
quently observable  in  infants,  but  disappearing  in 
early  childhood.  The  '  Mongolian  spot '  is  not, 
however,  restricted  to  the  Mongols ;  it  occurs 
sporadically  elsewhere,  instances  having  been  noted, 
c.y.,  .among  the  modem  Indians  of  Mexico  (cf.  also 
Deniker,  p.  51). 

As  .a  result  of  inigi"ations,  the  Mongolian  race 
has  spread  far  beyoml  its  original  h.ibitat.  It  has 
profoundly  atl'ected  the  Chinese  (particularly  in  the 
south)  and  .Japanese ;  in  Bengal  and  Oris.sa  the 
cro.ssing  of  Mongolian  with  Dravidian  has  given 
rise  to  the  Mongolo-Dravidian  type,  and  other 
'  Mongoloid  '  types  ap])ear  in  the  Ilinullaya  region 
and  in  the  Far  East. 

The  chief  Asiatic  area  occupied  by  non-Buriat 
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Mongols  (Kaliuuks,  Khalkas,  etc.)  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Siberia,  on  the  south  by  China,  on  the 
west  by  Russian  Turkestan  and  Chinese  Turkestan, 
and  on  tlie  east  by  Manchuria.  It  forms  a  high 
but  depressed  undulating  plateau,  roughly  2.500  feet 
in  altitude,  hemmed  in  by  an  immense  double  or 
triple  chain  of  forest-covered  mountains,  known 
together  as  the  Hingan  and  Yinshan,  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  the  Altai  range  and  its  oB'shoots  on  the 
other.  Although  the  gTeater  portion  is  Gobi  (a 
Turki  word),  or  'Great  (Desert)  Expanse,'  and  is 
destitute  of  rivers  sufficiently  broad  and  deep  to 
impede  seriously  tlie  swooping  movements  of  horse- 
men, there  are  plenty  of  salt  lakes  (only  one  of 
which  escapes  into  JJussia  by  a  river),  innumerable 
oases  and  pasture  lands,  suitably  located  sweet- 
water  wells,  and  even  cultivable  or  forest  lands 
dotted  about  and  available  in  turn  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  to  the  nomads  who  know  the 
peculiarities  of  the  coimtry  so  well.  This  fact 
explains  how  armies  of  millions  can  easily  move  on 
the  simple  condition  that  they  possess  sufficient 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  camels  to  drive  before  or 
with  themselves  as  food  and  clothing ;  nothing  else 
matters,  for  wood  and  iron  can  be  picked  up  by 
the  way  at  various  well-known  places,  and  women 
^vith  babies  can  !)e  carried  with  the  tents  in  huge 
carts.  This  vast  rim  of  mountain  range  nearly  all 
round  constitutes  a  huge  watershed,  and  on  the 
outer  side  rivers  run  into  Manchuria,  Russia,  and 
Turkestan  ;  but  the  gravelly  expanse  of  Gobi  with 
its  parched  atmosphere  soon  causes  the  sources 
Mov,  ing  into  the  depressed  desert  portions  of  Mon- 
golia to  dry  up  or  disappear  into  the  sands,  so  that 
in  many  places  recoui'se  must  be  had  to  rude  cisterns 
or  reservoirs,  automatically  collecting  fresh  water 
after  each  summer  storm.  The  Onon  and  Kerulon 
rivers,  the  valleys  of  which  have  during  the  past 
2000  years  witnessed  the  successive  rise  to  political 
prominence  of  several  obscure  tribes,  bring  the  north 
centre  of  Mongolia  proper  into  direct  water  com- 
munication with  Siberia  {i.e.  Russia)  and  N.  Man- 
churia (i.e.  China). 

2.  Civilization  and  religion. — Mongol  family  life 
has  been  admirably  described  in  a  series  of  articles 
written  (anonymously)  by  a  I'rotestant  missionary 
for  the  Chinese  Recorder  (a  Shanghai  publication) 
in  1S75.  Immovable  property  is  scarcely  conceived 
of,  and  the  idea  of  personal  property  and  individual 
rights  is  almost  equally  lacking-,  except  in  reference 
to  one's  horse  and  saddle,  clothing,  and  weapons. 
Even  one's  wife — who,  so  far  as  nature  allows  it, 
seems  to  be  the  absolute  equal  of  her  husband — is 
only  a  life  interest,  for  all  wives  (except  one's  own 
actual  mother)  pass  over  on  the  death  of  their  tem- 
porary possessor,  with  the  felt  tent  and  the  stock- 
pot,  to  the  eldest  son,  or,  failing  sons,  to  brothers, 
cousins,  or  uncles.  In  case  of  gi"eat  warlike  expedi- 
tions, of  course,  there  are  temporary  aggregations 
of  men,  and  the  modern  Mongols,  like  the  Turks 
and  Huns,  always  have  an  annual  tryst ;  but  as  a 
rule  tribes  scatter,  families  scatter,  and  individuals 
scatter,  so  that  the  yurtfi,  or  the  felt  tent  (or  meng- 
gu  bo,  as  the  Chinese  call  it  in  E.  Mongolia),  is  the 
sole  economical  unit.  In  1760  the  entire  Kalmuk 
nation,  four  subdivisions,  consisted  of  only  200,000 
tents  all  told,  i.e.  before  they  were  conquered.  In 
the  distance,  on  the  prairie  or  grassy  plain  north 
of  the  Great  Wall,  one  sees  one  or  more  black  spots 
like  dung-iieaps.  These  turn  out  on  closer  inspec- 
tion to  be  felt  bo,  firmly  attached  by  long  ropes  to 
pegs  or  other  firmer  anchorages  fixed  in  the  ground. 
It  IS  the  correct  thing  to  make  some  sound  on  ap- 
proaching ;  otherwise  one  or  more  powerful  dogs, 
often  of  Tibelan  breed,  may  attack  the  intruder. 
The  tents  are  composed  of  thick  felts,  arranged  to 
withstand  ..he  wind  and  snow.  According  to 
wealth  or  poverty  the  interior  is  hung  \vith  hr.nd- 


some  or  shabby  stufl's,  and  the  exterior  is  sometimes 
additionally  protected  with  Chinese  oil-paper  or 
other  such  impervious  material ;  but  severe  sim- 
plicity is  the  general  rule  ;  all  luxury  is  makeshift. 
If  a  man  has  horses  and  dogs,  or  even  only  one 
horse  and  one  dog,  and  maybe  works  for  someone 
else  as  a  herd,  he  is  a  poor  man  ;  a  rich  man  may 
have  as  many  as  1000  or  more  horses  and  100  or  more 
camels  (all  of  the  two-humped  or  Bactrian  kind), 
not  to  mention  sheep  and  goats  (never  pigs) ;  but, 
rich  ur  poor,  the  mode  of  life  is  always  the  same — 
rougli,  strong,  home-made  clothes,  harness,  and 
equipment ;  one  or  two  triuiks  to  contain  treasures 
and  best  clothes ;  a  hospitable  reception  for  any 
traveller,  poor  or  rich  j  no  tables  or  chairs  ;  and  a 
lixed  etiquette  as  to  privacy,  precedence,  or  the 
right  to  squat  in  certain  honoured  or  tabued  places. 
No  one  \^ho  carefully  reads  all  that  has  been 
recently  written  aljout  the  eastern  and  western 
nomads  from  the  Shilka  to  the  Volga  can  doubt 
that  in  ph3'sique,  mode  of  life,  and  even  in  basic 
language,  thej'  are  and  always  in  historical  times 
have  been  jiractically  the  same  people,  i.e.  a  con- 
geries of  tribes  whose  national  designations  have 
no  deeper  significance  than  that  from  time  to  time 
an  eponymous  hero  or  a  brilliant  family,  clan,  or 
tribe  has  succeeded  in  bringing  most  other  tribes 
under  his  or  its  own  name  or  banner. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  Mongols — especially 
the  Khalkas — who  had  (sometime  before  the  Man- 
chus  seized  their  opportunity  of  taming  them 
through  Lamaism  and  saintly  influences)  alreadj' 
succumbed  to  drink  and  earlier  strong  religious 
influences,  they  may  be  said  to  have  now  entirely 
lost  the  ferocity,  warlike  initiative,  and  passion 
for  plunder  that  characterized  the  conquering 
hordes  of  Jenghiz  Khan  in  the  early  13th  century. 
Even  Jenghiz  himself,  though  a  mere  shamanist, 
or  casual  '  idolater,'  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  desti- 
tute of  any  religious  training,  seems  to  have  been 
by  natural  rectitude  of  character  siLsceptible  to 
ethical  influences  when  not  injudiciously  thrust 
upon  him  ;  and  this  quite  spontaneously,  for  he 
sent  for  and  respectfully  consulted  a  humble 
Chinese  Taoist  philosopher  who  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Shan  Tung  to  Samarqand  to  advise  him 
as  to  the  humanity  of  his  own  warlike  proceedings.' 

The  religion  of  the  Kalmuks  and  of  the  Eastern 
Mongols  is  Lamaism  (q.v.) ;  the  older  Mongol  re- 
ligion, however,  was  shamanism,  which  is  retained 
by  the  Buriats  (q.i\]. 

3.  Present-day  distribution. — When  the  Chinese 
Ming  dynasty  in  loOS  sent  the  Mongol  tyrants  in 
Peking  b.ick  to  their  steppes,  the  old  division  into 
the  Western  or  right  '  wing '  and  the  Eastern  or 
left  'wing' — practically  Kalmuk  and  Khalka — 
was  reverted  to  by  the  ejected  Mongols,  and  these 
two  wings  were  subdivided  into  the  Djirgughan 
Tumen,  or  'Six  ^Myriads.'  When  the  ilanchus 
conquered  or  conciliated  the  Chakhars  and  other 
inner  (Eastern)  Mongols  in  1628-33  (i.e.  before 
they  became  emperors  of  China  in  1644  as  well  as 
Manchu  emperors),  they  organized  all  of  them 
except  the  Chakhars  into  six  chogolgan,^  or 
'leagues'  (translated  by  the  Chinese  word  meng, 
'sworn  alliance').  These  six  leagues,  four  east 
(Chih  Li)  and  two  west  (Shan  Si),  are  again  sub- 
divided into  24  aimak,  or  'tribes'  (translated  by 
the  Chinese  word  pu  :  this  word  aimak  occasionally 
appears  in  Chinese  Jenghizide  history  as  aima,  and 
in  Chinese  Manihu  history  occa-sionally  as  aiman). 

1  See  E.  Eretschneider,  'Travels  of  the  Taoist  Ch'an*;  Ch'un,' 
Chinese  Record,  r,  v.  [1874J  173-199,  in.  (1S75]  1-22  ;  also 
'  Traces  of  Chnstianity  in  Mongolia  in  the  XIII  century,'  by  the 
archimandrite  Palladius,  ib.  vi.  [13751 104-114. 

2  W.  F.  Mayers,  The  Chinese  Government,  Shanjfhai,  1S7S, 
sucrgeats  that,  in  so  doing,  the  ilanchus  were  continuing;  the 
principle  of  the  Six  Myriads,  and  fjieiiding:  the  conquest  at  a 
later  date  of  the  Khalkas  and  Kalmuks)  were  applying  it  to  the 
Inner  Mongols  along  the  Great  Wall. 
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This  is  not  tlie  place  to  introduce  a  discussion  on 
language  or  a  long  list  of  native  Mongol  tribal 
names ;  but  it  may  Iw  mentioned  as  specially 
significant  that  the  Khartsin  tribe  of  the  Chosotu 
league  are  the  absolutely  direct  descendants  of 
Jenghiz  and  Kublai ;  they  now  occupy  the  steppes 
north  of  J§hol  (thrice  visited  in  1869-71  by  the 
present  ■wTiter). 

IJesides  the  24  tribes  of  Inner  Mongols  under 
their  own  native  jassaks,  and  irregularly  sub- 
divided into  49  Hags,  or  banners,  there  is  still  a 
more  intimate  class  of  Inner  Mongols  known  as 
the  '  herdsmen,'  who  are  not  ruled  by  their  own 
princes  at  all,  but  by  the  military  governors  at 
I'enduc,  Kak'un,  and  Jeliol.  The  extramural  area 
of  which  Kalgan  ( = '  tlie  gate '  in  Mongol)  is  the 
governing  centre  is  |)opularly  known  as  Chakhar, 
a  word  derived  from  the  leading  tribe,  called 
during  the  Miu"  dynasty  Chakhar,  or  Chakhan-r. 
There  are  also  tlie  Mongols  of  Kokonor,  descend- 
ants of  a  collateral  branch  of  Jenghiz's  family, 
with  whom  have  been  associated  a  number  of 
Kalmuk  tribes  from  the  west ;  they  also  inter- 
marry with  the  Manchus,  but  were  not  entitled, 
like  the  Inner  Mongols,  to  style  themselves 
'cousin.'  Besides  these  main  divisions,  there  are 
the  Tumet  tribes  of  N.  Shan  Si,  the  Bargu,  the 
Urianghai,  the  Mingad,  the  Jakchin,  and  otlier 
odd  remnants  mostly  of  Kalmuk  type,  which 
for  convenience  are  ranked  among  the  herdsmen, 
and  are  under  the  administration  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  Mancliu  (now  Chinese)  tutungs,  or 
military  governors,  from  Uliassutai  in  the  west  to 
Jehol  in  the  east.' 

The  Outer  Mongols  mainly  consist  of  two  races 
— the  Khalkas  and  Kalmuks — between  whom  there 
were  prolonged  and  bloody  wars  until  the  Manchus 
(after  having  subdued  the  Inner  Mongols  and 
China  itself)  reduced  both  to  complete  subjection. 
Even  after  the  ejection  of  the  Jenghizide  dynasty 
from  China,  when  both  classes  of  Mongols  were 
thrust  back  upon  their  deserts,  they  frequently 
crossed  the  desert  and  fought  incessantly  between 
themselves,  besides,  separately  or  in  unison,  making 
raids  upon  the  Ming  empire.  The  Khalka  area  is 
easily  recognizable  on  any  map  because  the  four 
(originally  three)  tribes  or  khanates  into  which 
they  are  divided  are  usually  plainly  marked  as  the 
Tush6tu,  Tsetsen,  Jassaktu,  and  Sainnoin  khan- 
ates ;  the  last-named  was  carved  out  of  the  first, 
during  the  Ming  dynasty,  by  the  Dalai  Lama  of 
Tibet  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Yellow-hats  at  the  expense  of  the  Red.  These 
four  Khalka  tribes,  or  khanates,  were  again  sub- 
divided into  over  80  flags,  or  banners,  but  this 
arrangement  was  complicated  by  two  of  their 
banners  having  been  incorporated  with  the  Inner 
Mongols,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  three  Kalmuk 
banners  were  incorporated  with  the  Khalkas.  The 
other  two  of  the  four  Khalka  khanates  used  to  fall 
under  the  high  political  influence  of  the  Mongol 
hutuhtu,  or  saint,  at  Urga,  who  had  a  Manchu 
resident  to  keep  things  right.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  Kalmuk  race  was  moved  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Kokonor  after  the  ^lanchu 
conquest  of  1753-54,  and  it  there  falls  under  the 
control  of  the  Chinese  mUitai-y  governor  at  Si- 
ning.  These  Mongol  tribes  are  divided  among 
themselves ;  the  Kalmuks  have  their  own  local 
saints  both  in  the  west  and  at  Kokonor,  but  the 
Khalkas,  tliough  kinsmen,  are  almost  hereditary 
enemies.  Nor  can  the  Khalkas  easily  coaJesi^e 
with  the  49  flags  or  24  tribes  of  Inner  Mongols. 
The  latter  represent  the  true  historical  Tata,  a-s 

'  See  Parker,  '  Manchu  Relations  with  Mongolia,' '  Compait'iis 
against  the  Khalkas  and  Oelots,"  and  other  papers  on  this 
subject  in  China  liev.  xv.  [18S6-87J,  xvi.  [1888-891 ;  also  a  paper 
on  'Kalmuck  Organization,'  ib.  xiiil.  [I88S-99]. 


the  immediate  descendants  of  the  Jenghizides  were 
officially  styled  by  the  Ming  dynasty  ;  after  nearly 
200  years  of  warfare  with  China  tliey  joined  the 
Manchus  honourably  and  nearly  as  equals,  for 
they  were  never  conquered,  as  the  Khalkas  and 
Kalmuks  were  some  generations  later.  They  have 
always  been  kindly  treated  by  and  have  inter- 
married with  the  Manchus,  some  of  whose 
emperors  have  married  pure  Mongol  women,  re- 
cognizing them  as  legitimate  empresses  of  China. 
When  the  Republic  was  lirst  declared  in  1912, 
there  was  some  talk  of  the  Inner  Mongols  from  a 
racial  point  of  view  joining  their  countrymen,  the 
Khalkas,  nnder  the  united  rule  of  the  rebellious 
hutuktu  at  Urga,  but  this  uprising  was  averted 
by  the  moral  delinquencies  of  the  hutuktu,  the 
political  acumen  of  President  Yiian,  and  the  lack 
of  sympathy  between  the  pure  outer  nomads  and 
their  inner  brethren,  who  are  now  by  long  habit 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  Chinese  civilization, 
political  privilege,  and  economic  luxury. 
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MONISM.— I.  The  terra.— The  term  '  monism ' 
was  coined  by  Christian  Wolir(1679-1754),  and  was 
used  by  him  to  denote  the  philosophical  theories 
whicli  igcognized  onlx_a,__singlg_Jkind,_pf.j:eality, 
whetherphysical  or  psycliical,  so  that  he  coiild 
api)ly  the  name  'monists'  equally  well  to  the 
materialists  and  to  the  so-called  idealists  of  his 
age.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  word  in 
this  artificial  sense  should  never  come  into  general 
use,  and  in  fact  it  was  so  employed  only  s()oradi- 
cally  by  individual  thinkers  of  the  18th  century. 
In  the  lOtli  cent,  the  term  'monism'  came  tone 
used  by  the  disciples  of  Hegel  as  designating  their 
own  jieculiar  mode  of  thought ;  thus,  e.g.,  K.  F. 
Goeschel,  in  1832,  published  a  work  entitled, 
Der  l\fo7iismus  des  Gedanken.s  ('The  Monism  of 
Thought').  In  this  sense  too,  however,  the  term 
had  but  a  limited  usage.  In  point  of  fact,  it  first 
found  a  place  in  current  speech  as  the  designation 
of  a  philosophical  movement  closely  related  to  the 
nioilern  theory  of  biological  evolution,  and  it  was, 
in  particular,  the  biologist  Haeckel  and  the  philo- 
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logist  Schleicher  who  brought  t!ie  word  into  general 
currency.  In  Germany  the  philosophical  move- 
ment referred  to  has  found  concrete  expression  in 
a  'monistic  society'  (Monistcnbund),  which  has 
drawn  to  itself  a  considerable  body  of  adherents. 
Nevertheless,  certain  other  applications  of  the 
term  still  maintain  their  groiind.  In  especial,  the 
name  '  monism  '  is  given  to  the  philosophical  theory 
which,  instead  of  subordinating  the  soul  to  the 
body,  or  the  body  to  the  soul,  interprets  them  as 
equivalent  aspects  of  a  single  fundamental  process, 
and  on  this  ground  constantly  refers  each  to  the 
other.  Of  monism  in  this  sense  Spinoza  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  leading  exponent.  Finally, 
taking  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  we  might 
apply  it  to  every  mode  of  thought  which  seeks  to 
transcend  the  distinction  between  the  physical  and 
the  psychical,  and  to  reach  an  ultimate  unity.  The 
fact  that  these  various  significations  are  often 
mingled  together  in  common  usage  has  led  to  great 
confusion  and  much  unprotitable  controversy. 

2.  Monism  as  expressing  an  inherent  need  of 
the  mind.^In  its  widest  sense  monism  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  demand  which  no  philosophy  and  no 
religion  can  in  the  last  resort  evade.  The  human 
mind  at  length  refuses  to  allow  the  real  to  fall 
apart  into  the  irreconcilable  opposites  of  body  and 
soul,  of  nature  and  spirit ;  and  every  system  of 
thought  must  ultimately  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
unity.  In  this  sense  Christianity  itself  is  a  mon- 
ism— a  spiritual  monism — since  it  traces  all  reality 
to  the  divine  Spirit.  In  the  philosophical  realm, 
however,  monism  usually  stands  for  the  Spino- 
zistic  view,  which  recognizes  an  exact  correspon- 
dence between  extension  and  thought,  the  visible 
and  the  invisible,  finds  the  same  laws  and  forces  to 
work  in  each,  and  interprets  the  order  and  con- 
nexion of  thought  as  identical  with  the  order  and 
connexion  of  things  (Spinoza,  Eth.  ii.  proij.  7  :  '  ordo 
et  connexio  idearura  idem  est  ac  ordo  et  connexio 
rerum ').  This  view  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding a  solution  of  the  simplest  kind  for  a  problem 
which  cost  Spinoza's  predecessors  much  trouble — 
the  problem,  namely,  of  the  interaction  of  soul  and 
body ;  for,  on  this  theory,  according  to  whicii  the 
two  series  of  facts  proceed  side  by  side  quite  inde- 
pendently, and  yet  remain  ever  in  mutual  harmony, 
there  is  no  interaction  at  all,  the  specihc  data  of 
either  series  being  explained  by  the  relations  of 
that  series  alone.  Modern  psychology,  in  following 
up  this  theory,  has  propounded  the  doctrine  of 
'  psychophysical  parallelism,'  and  strives  to  apply 
the  doctrine  to  mental  and  bodily  processes  in 
detail.  As  this  whole  mode  of  thought  appar- 
ently permits  each  aspect  to  develop  its  own  dis- 
tinctive character,  without  severing  it  or  keeping 
it  apart  from  the  other,  it  has  proved  remarkably 
attractive  to  the  human  mind. 

3.  Its  tendency  to  one-sidedness. — Its  power  of 
attraction,  however,  lasts  only  as  long  as  we  keep 
to  the  general  outline.^  of  the  problem,  and  every 
attempt  to  give  the  idea  a  more  precise  application 
encounters  great  difficulties,  and  results  in  giving 
the  preponderance  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  sides  : 
either  the  physical  becomes  predominant,  and  the 
psychical  a  mere  reflexion  or  concomitant  of  it,  or 
else  the  psychical  is  assigned  the  superior  position 
and  the  physical  becomes  simply  its  outward  ex- 
pression or  a  means  to  its  ends.  Thus  monism 
inevitably  breaks  up  into  two  forms — an  idealistic 
and  a  naturalistic — and  there  never  has  been,  nor 
can  there  ever  be,  a  pure  monism,  i.e.  a  monism 
maintaining  a  perfect  equipoise  between  body  and 
spirit.  The  clearest  exemplification  of  this  is 
found  in  Spinoza  himself  ;  a  closer  scrutiny  of  his 
thought  shows  that  he  is  never  purely  monistic,  but 
ahvays  leans  more  either  to  naturalism  or  to  ideal- 
ism— the  former  in  the  groundwork,  the  latter  in 


the  consummation,  of  his  system,  as  appears  more 
especially  in  his  Ethics.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
work  the  supreme  factor,  the  core  of  the  real,  is 
nature,  wliilr^  psychical  life  is  a  mere  representa- 
tion of  the  natural  process,  and  simply  follows  its 
order ;  at  the  close,  however,  this  naturalism  is 
transmuted  into  an  idealism,  for  Spinoza's  doctrine 
that  all  reality  is  supported  and  integrated  by  a 
divine  life,  and  that  nature  only  moulds  that  life 
into  visible  form,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  that  man 
is  capable  of  assimilating  the  whole  universe,  and 
of  attaining  infinity  and  eternity  by  the  intellectual 
love  of  God  ('amor  dei  intellectualis'),  cannot  be 
called  anything  but  idealism.  Whatever  Spinoza 
may  have  meant,  he  certainly  did  not  reach  a  pure 
monism  ;  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
philosophical  thought  shows  that  the  monistic 
movement  always  inclines  either  to  the  one  side  or 
to  the  other. 

(a)  Idealistic  monism. — The  classical  period  of 
German  literature  was  dominated  by  an  idealistic 
monism,  and,  in  particular,  Goethe  gave  his  full 
adherence  to  the  view.  In  the  philosophy  of  the 
period,  this  type  of  idealism  found  powerful  support 
in  Schelling's  philosophy  of  identity.  Yet,  while 
in  art  and  philosophical  thought  the  outer  and 
inner  worlds  were  made  closely  dependent  upon 
each  other  and  were  firmly  interlinked,  they  were 
not  regarded  as  of  co-ordinate  authority ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  universe  of  reality  seems  here  to  be 
pervaded  by  an  inner  life,  and  the  union  of  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  world  is  brought  about 
upon  the  basis  of  the  spirit.  It  was,  however, 
strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  inward  life  cannot 
come  to  its  own,  or  realize  itself  perfectly,  without 
in  some  way  embodying  itself  and  taking  percep- 
tible form  in  the  external.  Here  we  have  the 
genesis  of  an  aesthetic  and  philosophical  monism  of 
the  idealistic  type. 

(b)  Naturalistic  monism. — On  the  other  hand, 
the  monism  frequently  associated  with  the  modem 
theory  of  evolution  exhibits  a  naturalistic  tendency. 
It  regards  the  phj-sical  world  as  the  essential  sub- 
stance of  the  real,  and  difi'ers  from  materialism  only 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  conceives  the  psychical, 
not  as  derived  from  physical  processes,  but  as 
present  from  the  first  even  in  the  most  minute 
elements  of  the  material  world,  and  as  forming  an 
essential  constituent  therein.  Even  so,  however, 
the  psychical  is  not  thought  of  as  attaining  to 
independence  and  spontaneity  ;  it  has  no  powers 
or  laws  peculiarly  its  own,  but  is  in  every  respect 
subordinate  to,  and  wholly  interwoven  witli,  exter- 
nal nature ;  nor  again,  on  this  theory,  is  human 
life  endowed  with  any  special  significance  or  ac- 
corded any  distinctive  vocation.  It  is  true  that 
this  naturalistic  monism,  in  its  theory  of  practical 
life,  recognizes  the  ideal  ends  of  the  Good,  the  True, 
and  the  Beautiful,  and  undertakes  the  task  of 
furthering  them.  But  it  can  do  so  only  by  con- 
travening its  own  naturalistic  principles,  and  thus 
it  comes  to  exhibit  the  fatal  inconsequence  of  theo- 
retically recognizing  unity  as  its  supreme  aim  while 
in  practice  falling  into  an  absolute  contradiction 
between  thought  and  action. 

The  progress  that  tliis  theory  of  naturalistic 
monism,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  flaws,  is  making  in 
contemporary  life,  in  Germany  at  least,  is  due  to 
the  concurrence  of  various  causes.  Nature,  form- 
erly so  often  sadly  ignored,  has  come  to  mean  more 
and  more  for  the  modern  mind.  Not  only  does  she 
reveal  ever  more  fully  the  delicate  texture  of  her 
being,  but  in  yielding  herself  to  the  practical  arts 
she  has  added  vastly  to  our  command  of  the  envir- 
onment. The  importance  of  the  material  factor 
for  human  well-being  is  much  more  widely  recog- 
nized in  modern  civilization  than  was  once  the  case. 
The  result  of  these  various  developments  is  that 
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Xiituic  now  exoiTises  a  much  more  profound  influ- 
euce  even  upon  our  tlioji^jlits  ami  convictions  tlian 
she  formerly  did.  'I'liis  docs  not,  of  course,  leail 
neccssiuily  to  a  naturalistic  pliilosoiiliy,  nor  was 
tlierc  any  f,'reat  daujj;er  of  such  an  issue  as  lon^,'  as 
high  spiritual  ends  liekl  sway  amon^  human  beinj;s 
and  dominateil  their  common  ellbrts.  But  such 
spiritual  ends  have  been,  if  not  entirely  lost  sight 
01,  yet  largely  obscured,  in  the  development  of 
modern  life  ;  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  questions 
of  humau  existence  mankind  is  now  in  a  state  of 
grave  disunion,  and  common  ell'ort  has  given  place 
to  widely  divergent  tendencies.  Amid  so  much 
diversity  regarding  the  content  of  the  spiritual 
life,  the  longing  for  a  single  all-embracing  theory 
of  existence  readily  attracts  men  to  the  path  of 
naturalism,  which  prolicrs  what  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  and  most  intelligible  solution  of  the  great 
problem.  In  reality,  therefore,  it  is  the  defects  of 
the  opposite  view  that  here  lend  strength  to  monism. 
Another  factor  which— in  Germany  at  least- 
operates  in  favour  of  nat\iralistic  monism  is  found 
in  the  perplexities  that  have  emerged  in  the  pro- 
vince of  religion  and  the  Church.  That  religion 
at  the  present  day  bristles  with  jiroblems,  and  "that 
the  minds  of  men  differ  widely  in  the  treatment  of 
them,  are  facts  that  cannot  be  denied  even  by  those 
for  whom  religion  is  a  supreme  interest.  In 
Germany,  however,  the  situation  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  intimate  relations  between  Church  and 
State,  since  in  such  circumstances  the  doctrines  of 
religion  readily  come  to  be  felt  as  a  restraint  im- 
posed by  the  State  upon  thought ;  and,  where  large 
numbers  are  already  alienated  from  religion,  or  in 
dubiety  regarding  it,  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  look  with  sympathy  upon  movements  that  set 
forth  with  perfect  candour  the  conflict  of  ideals, 
especially  the  conflict  between  natural  science  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  seek  to  bring  it  to 
a  decisive  settlement.  From  this  position  the 
monist  may  regard  himself  as  a  champion  of 
freedom  and  truth. 

4.  Its  function  and  limitations.— When  we  have 
in  this  way  explained  the  spread  of  naturalistic 
monism,  we  have  at  the  same  time  shown  its 
limitations.  It  possesses  a  certain  power  and  has 
also  a  degree  of  rightful  authority  as  long  as  it 
maintains  a  critical  attitude  and  provides  incen- 
tives to  special  tendencies  of  thought ;  and  this 
condition  is  fulfilled  when  it  insists  upon  a  higher 
recognition  of  the  natural  factor  in  human  life,  and 
demands  that  the  assured  results  of  modern  science 
shall  not  be  ignored  by  those  who  speak  in  the  name 
of  religion.  Its  weakness,  again,  shows  itself  in 
the  positive  aspect  of  its  work,  and  in  its  claim  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  human  life  and  to  satisfy  the 
human  soul.  For  such  ends  it  has,  in  truth,  nothing 
to  ofl'er  but  an  intellectual  interpretation  of  things 
— an  interpretation  which  purports,  by  improving 
our  conceptions  of  nature  and  by  showing  that  man 
forms  part  of  nature,  to  be  able  to  supply  the  human 
heart  with  powerful  impulses  and  endow  it  with 
happiness.  But  between  ends  and  means,  between 
claim  and  achievement,  there  is  a  wide  disparity. 
The  scientific  procedure  of  monism,  moreover, 
suffers  from  the  defect  of  confusing  natural  science 
with  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  of  too  rashly 
transforming  the  results  of  natural  science  into 
princi])les  of  the  cosmos,  while  giving  no  recogni- 
tion at  all  to  the  peculiar  character  of  spiritual  life 
or  the  process  of  universal  history.  But,  what- 
ever judgment  we  may  pass  upon  this  modern 
monism,  it  is  certainly  a  notable  feature  in  the  life 
of  the  (iresent  day. 
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.Wain  Ciirrrnti  oj  Modrrn  Thought,  EnR.  tr.,  London,  1912' 
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whole  group  of  words,  some  of  them  classical,  are 
compounded  with  nbvoi  as  a  prefix.  Ecclesiastical 
usage  added  not  a  few  others— e. 17. ,  'monogamy,' 
marriage  only  once,  re-marriage  after  the  death 
of  one's  wife  being  forbidden,  '  Monophysites,' 
'  Monotheletes.'  To  these  was  added,  in  modern 
times,  '  monotheism  '  {q.o.)  ;  this  term  was  touched 
with  ambiguity,  since  it  was  sometimes  a  synonym 
for  unitariauism.  Last  of  all,  apparently  by  Julius 
Wellhausen,'  'monolatry'  was  coined  to  express 
not  belief  in  the  sole  existence  of  one  god,  but 
restriction  of  worship  to  one  object  of  trust  and 
loyalty,  although  other  races  might  admittedly 
have  other  supernatural  helpers. 

If  the  first  half  of  the  word  shows  it  to  be  akin 
to  monotheism,  its  atlinities  on  the  other  side  are 
with  idolatry  (see  Images  and  Idols).  Christian 
usage,  from  the  Bible  downwards,  vacillates 
between  interpreting  idolatry  as  image-worship 
and  as  worship  of  '  false  '  gods  in  the  sense  of  non- 
existent beings.  In  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
the  distinction  is  made  between  latrin,  worship 
paid  only  to  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  dulia, 
veneration  of  the  saints  (even  the  Blessed  Virgin 
receives  not  latria,  but  hypcrdiilia).  Both  in  the 
Roman  and  in  the  Greek  Churches  adoratio  (trpoa- 
(tunjffis)  or  dulia  is  rendered  to  images  or  icons  of 
the  Divine  Persons  and  saints,  .as  well  as  to  the 
Gospels,  relics,  etc.  (cf.  Denzinger",  nos.  302,  337, 
342,  985  f.). 

Unhappily,  there  is  another  term  which  habitu- 
ally presents  itself  as  a  synonym  for  monolatry 
and  as  a  rival — henotheism.  This  word  was 
coined  by  F.  Max  Miiller  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Schelling.  In  a  review  of  Renan,  en- 
titled '  Semitic  Monotheism,'  and  contributed  to 
the  Times  in  1860  (reprinted  in  Chips  from,  a  Ger- 
man Workshop,  i.  [1867],  and  again  in  Selected 
Essays,  ii.  [1881]),  Miiller,  while  repudiating 
Kenan's  theory  of  a  monotheistic  instinct  peculiar 
to  the  Semites,  finds  at  the  basis  of  all  religion  a 
crude  or  vague  faith  in  the  divine,  not  yet  articu- 
lated either  into  polytheism  or  into  monotheism, 
and  calls  this  '  henotheism.'  As  thus  defined  on  its 
first  emergence,  henotheism  is  a  hypothetical  con- 
struction, belonging  to  a  period  earlier  than  re- 
corded history.  E.  von  Hartmann'  is  fairly  in 
line  with  this  when  he  speaks  of  henotheism  as 
'  the  original  nature-religion ' ;  as  the  '  indilFerence 
of  mono-,  poly-,  and  pan-theism  ' ;  as  the  '  identity 
of  essence  of  all  the  gods.' 

Much  gi-eater  importance,  hoM'ever,  attaches 
to  Miiller's  later  usage,  introduced  in  a  '  Lecture 
on  the  Vedas'  of  1865  (also  reprinted  in  Chips, 
i.  and  Essays,  ii.).  Here  we  have  a  pair  of 
synonymous  terms — 'henotheism'  and  '  kathcno- 
theism' — which  refer  to  a  well-marked  historical 
phenomenon.  Study  of  the  Vedas  had  impressed 
Max  Miiller  with  the  way  in  which  each  ileity,  out 
of  a  large  recognized  pantheon,  is  treated  in  turn 
as  if  the  supreme  or  even  the  sole  god.  While 
Indian  religion  olTers  the  classical  illustration  of 

1  T.  II.  Huxley  (Nineteenth  Cent.,  xix.  [1886]  495)  is  quoted  tiy 
OED  in  this  sense;  Robertson  Mniith  is  also  quote<I  {OTJC, 
Edinburgh,  18Sl,p.  273;  'natural  .  .  .  Semitic  monolatry ')- 

-  .\s  sunnnarized  in  O.  Pfloiderer,  Phil,  of  Iteligion,  Eng.  tr.. 
Lonilon  and  Edinburgh,  1886-SS,  ill.  19. 
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this  attitmle,  it  recurs  elsewhere.  Max  Miiller 
recognizes  it  in  Oreece,  Ttaly,  and  (iermany  (IIT.. 
1878,  Loiuloii,  1879,  p.  -JSG),  as  well  as  in  Finland 
{Confribiitlniis  to  Srimrc  of  Mijthology,  Lontlnn, 
1897,  p.  264).  I?oth  these  hnoks  speak  of  '  heno- 
theisni  or  kathenotheisni '  (HL,  p.  'J71),  '  kathcno- 
theisni  or  by  a  shortened  name  henotheisni ' 
(Contributions  to  Science  of  Mythology,  p.  140). 
When  P.  Asmus  describes  the  whole  of  '  Indo- 
gernianic'  religion  as  henotheistic,'  because  of  the 
alleged  tendency  of  all  its  divinities  to  pass  into 
each  other,  he  is  inspired  by  Max  Miiller's  second 
usage,  though  he  distorts  it. 

It  may  seem  to  us  that  Miiller  has  himself  been 
guilty  of  a  certain  ccmfusion.  But  the  worst  con- 
fusion of  all  is  introduced  by  nieiderer  (/op.  cit.), 
without  regard  to  either  of  MUller's  definitions,  .and 
in  conscious  opposition  to  Hartmann  and  Asmus. 
He  recoguizes — distinctively  among  the  Semites — 
not,  of  course,  a  monotheistic  instinct,  but  a 
'  national  or  relative  monotheism  wliich  in  the  case 
of  Israel  was  tlie  porch  to  pure  monotheism '  (iii. 
34n. );  and  this  he  calls  henotheisni.  We  cannot 
wonder  if  high  authorities  have  proposed  to  sup- 
press the  term  'henotheisni'  because  of  its 
ambiguity  (e.g.,  J.  Estliu  Carpenter,  in  2Ji?»-" 
xxiii.  72" ;  H.  Oldenberg,  Rel.  clcs  Veda,  Berlin, 
1894,  p.  101,  note  1  ;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  '  Henotheisni 
in  the  Kig  Veda,'  in  Class.  Studies  in  Honour  of 
H.  Drislcr,  New  York,  1894,  pp.  75-83,  Religions 
of  India,  Boston,  1895,  p.  139  f.  ;  A.  A.  Macdonoll, 
Vedic  Mythology,  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  16  f.,  with 
references  to  earlier  literature). 

'  Kathenotheisni '  is  regarded  by  Carpenter  as  already  extinct. 
The  word  is  cited  by  E.  B.  Tylor  (PC  ii.  354),  but  lias  certainly 
found  little  favour. 

One  miglit  have  wished  to  see  '  kathenotheism  ' 
and  'monolatrj''  spared,  as  names  for  two  very 
different  approaches  towards  monotheism,  while 
the  word  '  henotheisni '  might  either  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed or  else  generalized  to  include  both  katheno- 
theism and  monolatry,  together  with  any  other 
workings  of  monotheistic  tendency  that  fall  short 
of  monotheism  properly  so  called.  There  is  much 
significance  for  theists  in  irrepressible  movements 
towards  recognition  of  one  great  help,  one  supreme 
power,  one  sovereign  goodness. 

Allan  Menzies's  distinction  {Hi$t.  of  Religifm^,  London,  1911, 
ch.  iv.  p.  55 ;  he  has  been  good  enough  to  confirm  or  explain 
his  meaning  in  a  private  letter)  between  henotheism  and  kath- 
enotheism follows  Pfleiderer  (and  makes  henotheism  cover 
exactly  the  phenomena  of  monolatry).  But  any  suggestion 
that  this  distinction  is  Max  Miiller's  own  must  be  repelled.  Cf., 
further,  MuUer's  Phy/rical  Religion,  1891  (Gla.sgow  Gifford 
Lecture  of  1890),  p.  181  n.  :  '  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  other 
scholars  should  have  used  the  name  henothtistic  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  I  assigned  to  it.  Nothinif  causes  so 
much  contusion  as  the  equivocal  use  of  a  technicarterm  [but  is 
Miiller  himself  quite  cleur  of  blame?],  and  the  framer  of  a  new 
term  has  generally  had  the  right  of  defining  it.* 

The  classical  region  of  monolatry  is  the  religion 
of  Israel,  whose  phenomena,  as  we  saw,  probably 
suggested  the  name.  The  First  Commandment 
(of  the  greater  Decalogue,  Ex  20  or  Dt  5)  crystal- 
lizes the  requirement  and  carries  it  into  the  moral 
region.  Kindred  Western  Semitic  races — possibly 
other  races  too — may  have  known  something 
similar,  upon  its  lower  side.  Moab  or  Animon  or 
Edom  may  have  been  loyal  to  the  tribal  god  in  mere 
patriotic  prejudice.  Loyalty  to  the  God  of  right- 
eousness, in  Israel  or  in  all  lands  under  heaven, 
means  vastly  more.  The  only  real  justification  for 
monolatrous  behaviour  is  the  monotheistic  fact.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  '  the  distinction  between  mono- 
latry and  monotheism  '  is  often  a  narrov,-  one  (art. 
God  [Biblical  and  Christian],  vol.  vi.  p.  253).  It  is 
also  true  that  there  will  be  an  element  of  monolatry 
in  religion  as  long  as  earthly  conditions  endure. 
Human  faith — theistic,  or  fully  Christian — is  no 
bare  recognition  of  facts  which  exist  independently 
'  PSeiderer,  iii.  20. 


of  our  attitude.     Faith   is  choice  of  God  and  a 
l)onring  out  of  our  humble  all  in  His  service. 

LiTERATPRK. — Besides  the  references  given  above,  see  art. 
Gon  (Biblical  and  Christian),  noting  both  '  monolatrv' (vol.  ^i. 
pp.  2&1I',  252»,  and  253^')  and  'henotheism'  (pp.  262-'i',  27;'ii', 
2;ti»,  277.si2S3t',  2891').  The  student  must  carefully  observe  in 
what  sense  either  word  is  employed  by  the  different  writers. 
'  Kathenotheism  '  is  not  employed  at  all  in  the  articles. 

"  liOBERT  Mackintosh. 
MpNOPHYSITISM.— I.  Before  the  Mono- 
physites. — The  name  '  Monophysites,'  as  denoting 
a  party  in  the  Christian  Church,  ought  in  strict 
usage  to  be  applied  only  to  those  w  ho  regarded  as 
erroneous  the  doctrine  formulated  as  a  standard 
by  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  i.e.  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  (5ro  ipua-ei^),  divine  and 
human,  in  the  one  person  (vwdcrraati  or  Trpcio-wTroc)  of 
■Jesus  Christ,  and  who  took  as  the  watchword  of 
their  faith  '  the  one  nature  of  the  incarnate  Word 
of  God  '  (fila  (pva-it  ToO  8eoO  \6yov  <TeaapKuifi.ivov).  The 
doctrine  of  the  single  nature  of  Christ,  however, 
did  not  then  emerge  for  the  first  time,  and  we 
begin  by  narrating  the  history  of  Monophysitism 
prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Monopfiysites  proper. 

The  formula  ij-la  (t>vai.s  is  first  found  among  the 
Arians  (see  art.  Arianism,  vol.  i.  p.  775  fl'.).  Luciaa 
of  Antioch  and  bis  followers  had  spoken  of  the  one 
divine  or,  more  properly,  semi-divine  nature  ((/)wis 
or  inrocTTaaii,  the  two  terms  not  being  as  yet  dis- 
tinguished) of  the  Logos,  in  which  inliered  liability 
to  sufi'ering  (vd8r])  and  limited  knowledge  (d7i/o£ri'). 
Eudoxius  of  Constantinople  (t  a.d.  370)  acknow- 
ledged the  Word  made  flesh  but  not  become  man 
(aapKadivTa,  ouk  ivavSpuTr-qaavTo,),  who  liad  not 
assumed  a  human  soul,  but  became  flesh  in  order 
to  manifest  Himself  to  us  as  God  through  the  flesh 
as  through  a  curtain  ;  it  was  therefore  quite  Mrong 
to  speak  of  two  natures  (5i)o  (pvuct),  since  the  Word 
was  not  man  in  the  full  sense  (r^Xeios  Sivdpuiroi), 
but  God  in  the  flesh  (Bebi  ev  aapKi),  i.e.  viev.'ed  as 
a  whole,  one  composite  nature  (nia  t6  li\ov  Kark 
ffiveeaiv  (puaii).  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea  (see  art. 
Apollinaeism,  vol.  i.  p.  606  tf. )  expressed  himself 
in  similar  terms,  though  in  a  line  of  thought 
directly  contrary  to  that  of  Arianism.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  the  perfect  God  (8eii  rAeios) 
had  descended  upon  the  earth,  and  in  this  belief 
he  felt  that  he  was  at  one  with  the  Nicceans  as 
opposed  to  the  Arians ;  but  no  less  decisively  he 
maintained  also  that  two  complete  entities  cannot 
become  a  unity  (Sio  rfKaa  Iv  yeviadat.  ov  dwarai), 
and  thus  that  the  union  of  perfect  deity  with  com- 
plete manhood  is  impossible  (el  ipffpwinp  reXefy  aw- 
■qipB-q  Seo!  rAeios,  Svo  hv  ■tjaau).  Hence  ApoUinaris,  in 
writing  to  the  emperor  Jovian,  expressed  himself 
as  follows : 

I  We  acknowledge,  not  two  natures  in  the  one  Son,  one  wor- 
shipped and  the  other  not  worshipped  (fiiav  Trpoo-'cunpTji'  Kal  ^iav 
awpotTKvi'riTov),  but  one  nature  ot  the  Divine  Word  (fiCav  iftvtriv 
Tov  Beov  Ao-yov),  incarnate,  and  \vorshipped  together  with  His 

flesh  in  one  worship  (creaapKiofxizi^v  Kal  irpotTKuyoviJ.etnjl'  fj^era  Trj^ 
(TapKos   auToO   fXLa  Trpo(rKvvy)(rn) '  (*Eiri(jToAij   irpo?   'lojSiaf bi^  toi'   ' 
PamMa  [J.  Driiseke,  '  Apollinarios  von  Laodicea,'  TU  vii.  [1892] 
3,  4,  p.  341 ;  H.  Lietzmann,  '  ApoUinaris  von  Laodicea  und  seine 
Schule,"  Tl/i.  [1904]  1,  p.  260J). 

This,  however,  involves  a  deification  of  the  flesh, 
and  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  inference  that  all 
the  conditions  which  rendered  the  Logos  liable  to 
suffering  during  His  earthly  course  are  in  the  flesh 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  divine  nature 
(iradTjTijv  eti'ai  ttjv  tov  $€ov  Bi&r-qra). 

For  a  time  Christian  theology  was  in  danger 
of  surrendering  to  this  illusory  logic,  as  was  the 
case,  e.g.,  when  it  undertook  the  task  of  coming 
to  terms  \vith  the  Antiochene  school  (see  art. 
Antiochene  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  584  ft'.).  The 
Christological  interest  of  the  Antioehenes,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  the  Apollinarians,  culmin- 
ated in  the  view  that  a  perfect  humanity  was 
retained  along  with  perfect  deity  in  Christ.  These 
tlieologians,  accordingly,  spoke'of  two  natures  (5ia 
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0i^«t  or  Ji'o  wroffTdfffi?)  in  the  one  Christ — since  for 
their  conceptions,  (<«>,  <f>rins  ami  iViiffrairis  were 
efjuivalent  terms — and  thns  seeincfl  to  en(hin<;or 
tlie  unity  "f  "i-*  person.  'I'heir  leadin};  opponent, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  was  supremely  conrcrnod  to 
maiiil:ii]i  lliis  unity,  l>nt  he  did  it  only  liy  Icavinfj 
out  of  account  every  element  of  human  personal- 
ity in  the  Saviour.  According  to  Cyril,  we  mnst 
assume  that  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the 
human,  existed  in  Christ  before  He  became  man, 
and  that  at  His  becoming  man  these  two  natures 
were  fused  together  in  an  indissoluble  unity  {<tvv- 
^Xd'ixi^  Si'O  0t'(rewf  KaO'  tvu)atv  aSLatrtraaTov  dtn^^^i'-rwy  Kal 
drp^TTus),  and  could  thus  be  distinguished  only  in 
theory  {ffewpig.  mi!"'!)).  To  denote  this  ilivine-human 
nature  Cyril  likewise  availed  himself  of  the 
formula  /xi'a  (f>i'(Tis  toO  deov  \6yov  ffeaapKot^^vij ;  he 
borrowed  it  from  a  confessional  work  of  jV|iollin- 
aris  —  the  llepl  rrjs  aapKuxTEWi  Tou  B^ou  \6yov 
(cf.  i.'/vA'  i.  G08),  of  which,  it  is  true,  he  be- 
lieved that  Athanasius  was  the  author.  We 
can  see  how  closely  he  approaches  Apollinaris  at 
this  point.  The  Alexamfrian,  nevertheless,  did 
not  proeeeil  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
Laodicean,  who  rejected  the  view  that  the  Saviour 
had  assumed  a  comjilete  humanity  and  a  i^iix') 
\oyiKrj.  To  Cyril  the  formula  remained  a  religious 
postulate,  and  he  used  all  the  resources  of  an 
artificial  logic  to  give  it  also  a  theological  validity. 
Here  he  takes  <j>v<ni  simply  as  a  Koivdf  ;  the  divine- 
human  nature,  however,  is  something  new  in 
relation  both  to  the  divine  nature  and  to  human 
nature,  and  the  properties  of  these,  viz.  sovereign 
majesty  and  passibility  respectively,  may  be  in 
mutual  communication  in  Cilirist  without  forcing 
us  to  assume  that  there  is  any  blending  of  them. 
In  this  way,  accordingly,  two  natures  go  to  form 
one  {^K  Suo  tp'-(xeb)v  fxia  tpvais  [or  inrdaTaais']). 

To  follow  such  intricate  theories  was  a  task 
Ijoyond  the  power  of  simple  and  unlearned  minds. 
It  is  true  that,  of  the  subtleties  of  Cyril's  discrimi- 
native logic,  Eutyches,  the  aged  archimandrite  of 
a  monastery  near  Constantinople,  had  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  phrase  /j-era 
t)]v  Ivwffip  Ilia  0i'<ns,  but  preciselj'  on  that  ground 
he  would  not  grant  that  Christ's  bodily  form  was 
identical  in  character  with  the  human  (o^ioouffios 
nfxiv)  ;  at  the  local  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  448, 
addressing  (he  tribiiiial  of  bishops,  he  declariid,  oiiK 
eXxov  ffCoua  dv0pu>Trov  rd  tou  deou  aw/j-a  ;  and,  although 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  he  further  modi- 
lieil  his  statements,  he  was  condemned  on  the 
ground  of  the  Docetic  tendencies  which  he  could 
not  conceal  (see  art.  Docetlsm,  vol.  iv.  p.  832  ff. ). 
Thenceforward,  in  tlie  memory  of  the  Church  the 
name  of  Eutyches  was  one  of  reproach,  and  Euty- 
chianism  was  stigmatized  as  heresy.  Another 
group  who  wonid  not  renounce  the  idea  of  Svo 
^Oaets  /lera  t!]i/  crdpKtjini'  were  those  who  in  their 
<leepest  hearts  assented  to  the  fcninula  /ila  (/>ii<j-is  rod 
deou  Xiiyou  ffeffapKufx^vTj  defended  by  Cyril.  For 
them  it  served  to  ease  the  situation  that  a  distinc- 
tion was  now  being  made  between  the  terms  if>v<Tis 
and  iVuffToo-is.  This  distinction,  in  fact,  soon  came 
to  l>e  quite  as  important  .as  that  between  omla 
and  iinoa-Taaii  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In 
the  development  of  that  doctrine  the  latter  dis- 
tinction had  served  to  make  intelligible  how  three 
divine  persons  (ii7ro<rT<i(r€ts)  conld  [larticipate  equally 
in  the  divine  being  (oi/ir/a) ;  .and  in  like  manner  it 
was  now  thought  i)ossilil(;  to  explain  how  two 
natures  (^iVfis),  the  divine  and  the  human,  could 
etiually  inhere  in  one  person  {vir6(7Ta<7is),  viz.  Jesus 
Clirist. 

The  theologians  of  the  West,  from  the  days  of 
TertuUian,  had  been  accustomed  to  sjjcak  of  the 
'duplex  status,  non  confusus,  sed  coninnctns,  in 
una  persona,  deus  et  homo  Jesus.'      What  they  i 


called  vatiirn  (substnntin)  found  an  equivalent 
exprcs.sion  in  ^wu,  and  persona  could  be  rendered 
by  i'T6ffra(ns.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  l>est  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  seemed  to  be  that  formulated 
by  Pope  Leo  in  his  letter  lo  I'lavian  of  Constanti- 
noide  (dated  440;  the  so-callicl  Ti/iot  Xiorroi,  Ep. 
xxviii.,  'ad  Flavianum')  as  follows: 

'  Salva  proprictate  utriusque  naturae  et  siihstantiae  et  in 
unam  coeunte  personam  susccpta  est  a  nmiestate  luunilitas,  a 
\  irtut*  infirmitas  .  .  .  agnt  iitraque  forma  (^op'/)ij)  ctnn  allcrius 
fommunione,  quod  proprium  est  .  .  .  propter  hanc  unitateni 
personae  in  utra<iue  nntura  iutelligendam  et  Filius  lioutinia 
<licitnr  descendisse  de  coelo  .  .  .  et  rursus  Filius  Dei  crui-itlxua 
dicitur  et  sepultus '  {PL  liv.  7.'i5  ff.). 

What  was  subsequently  termed  the  mmniunii-atio 
idiomatum  (avTlSoais  Tdv  ISiuiiaruv)  thus  already 
finds  clear  expression  in  Leo's  words.  Neverthe- 
less (Jibbon  is  quite  right  in  saying  : 

'An  invisible  line  was  <irawn  lietueen  the  heresy  of  Apollin- 
aris and  the  faith  of  St.  Cyril ;  and  the  road  to  paradise,  a 
bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss  by  the 
master-hand  of  the  tncolojfical  artist'  {Otcline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empii-e,  v,  126). 

In  point  of  fact,  while  Western  theology  thns 
avoided  the  extreme  of  ApoUinarism,  it  was 
menaced  by  the  spectre  of  the  Antiochene  peril. 
Here  too  it  could  be  saiil :  '  incidit  in  Scyllam  qui 
vult  vitare  Charybdin,'  and  at  all  events  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures  in  one  person  (Dyophysi- 
tism,  or,  grammatically  more  concr't,  Diphysitism) 
not  onlj'  failed  to  compose  perturbed  minds,  but 
actually  fanned  the  latent  elements  of  controversy 
into  flame.  In  this  controversy  the  disputants, 
moving  on  the  lines  of  Cyril  (and  Apollinaris), 
went  back  to  the  watch-word  fila  ^iVis ;  now,  how- 
ever, they  spoke,  not  of  the  one  incarnate  nature 
of  the  divine  word,  but  of  the  one  nature  of  the 
incarnate  word  (aeirapKufi^vov,  not  aeaapKoiixiv-q),  the 
intention  being  to  indicate  decisively  that  the 
point  involved  was  not  ptla  (pmn  merely  yuf  4  ttiv 
ixdpKoicnf.  ^Ve  now  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of 
this  Monophysitism  properly  so  called. 

2.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  its  results. — 
After  Cyril's  death  in  444  the  episcopal  throne  of 
Alexandria-  was  occupied  by  Dioscurus,  a  man 
destitute  of  theological  learning  and  possessed 
with  a  more  daring  ambition  than  even  his  pre- 
decessor. His  great  aim  \\  as  to  secure  the  suprem- 
acy of  Alexandria,  and  the  Alexandrian  theology, 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  and,  as  long  as  he  had  the 
ear  of  the  emperor,  and  Rome  did  not  contest  his 
claims,  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  fair  way  to  attain 
his  end.  At  his  instigation  Theodosius  ii.  sum- 
moned a  general  Sj'nod  to  meet  in  Epliesus  in  449 
(shortly  afterwards  stigmatized  by  Leo  I.  as  latro- 
riiiium,  <two5os  XijirTptK^,  'the  Koblier  Syiiod'). 
Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power,  and 
the  physical  violence  of  fanatical  Egj^ptian  monks, 
he  succeeded  in  giving  full  effect  to  his  claims ; 
and,  while  Eutyches,  who  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  Dioscurus,  was  restored  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  Flavian  of  Constantinople,  Domnus  of 
.\ntioch,  and  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  were  deposed. 
The  triumph  of  Dioscurus,  liowever,  was  but 
short-lived,  for  not  only  did  he  damage  his  case  by 
his  ruthless  dealings,  but  he  committed  the  blunder 
of  irritatin"  Leo  by  refusing,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
test of  the  lloman  legate,  to  have  the  Kpistula  ad 
FlavUiniim  read  at  the  Council.  The  result  was  a 
swift  revulsion.  The  emperor  died  on  28th  July 
450,  and  his  sister  Pulclieria,  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  administration,  had  even  before  his  death  come 
to  recognize  that  the  transference  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical centre  of  gravity  from  the  capital  to 
Alexandria,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the 
Church  from  political  control,  might  be  attended 
>vith  the  gravest  consequences.  -\s  empress,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  her  hu.sbaiid,  the  military  com- 
mander Manian,  who  was  little  interested  in 
ecclesiastiial  or  iloctrinai  alliiiis,  she  actively  pro- 
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uioted  a  plau  of  co-operating  with  Leo  to  put  an 
end  to  the  theological  dispute  at  a  great  assembly 
of  the  Churcli  and  thus  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical 
balance  in  the  East. 

To  achieve  this  desirable  end  was  the  task  of  the 
fifth  Ecumenical  Council,  held  in  451  at  Chalcedon 
in  the  vicinity  of  Byzantium.  Tlie  deposition  of 
Dioscurus,  as  it  could  quite  well  be  justified  on 
grounds  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  was  efi'ected  with- 
out difficulty.  The  demand  that  Leo's  doctrinal 
letter  should  be  accorded  the  authority  of  a  symbol, 
however,  was  resisted  with  the  utmost  tenacity  by 
a  majority  of  the  members.  After  protracted  dis- 
cussions the  Council  at  length  agreed — not,  indeed, 
>vithout  menaces  from  the  throne — upon  a  formulary 
designed  to  make  for  reconciliation,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  involved,  in  its  most  decisive 
passage,  a  rejection  of  the  Cyrillian  tradition. 
The  lormular}',  which  was  carried  on  22nd  Oct. 
451,  starts  from  a  recognition  of  the  Councils  of 
Niciea  (325),  Constantinople  (381),  and  Ephesus 
(431),  and  reproduces  the  Nicene  and  the  so-called 
Nicseno-Constantinopolitan  creed ;  it  then  affirms 
that  CjTil's  letters  to  Nestorius  and  the  Orientals, 
as  well  as  Leo's  Epistle  to  Flavian,  have  been 
adopted  as  attestations  of  the  true  faith.  It  next 
proceeds  to  the  confession  of  belief  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  consubstantial 
with  the  Father  according  to  His  deity,  consub- 
stantial mth  us  according  to  His  humanity,  in 
two  natures  {fv  5i)o  (piaeaiv,  not  4k  SOo  <j>\i(Tewv  as  in 
portions  of  the  literary  tradition),  without  con- 
fusion or  change,  without  division  or  separation 
[d.tjvyx'^^^^  drp^TTUjy,  dSiatp^rws,  d^up^ffTus).  The 
confession  ends  mth  a  statement  already  quoted 
from  Leo's  letter,  now  rendered  as  follows  : 

Si  ^oAAo^  tVjs  i8tOTT)TOS  tfcarepas  t^vaeuii  KoX  eis  Iv  npotTtunov  Ka\ 
fuav  VTr6(7Ta(T(f  (TUl'TpexoutrTjt. 

A  decree,  promulgated  (7th  Feb.  452)  by  the  two 
emperors  Marcian  and  Valentinus  III.,  imposed 
severe  penalties  upon  all  who  should  henceforth 
dispute  in  public  regarding  the  faith  ;  ottiending 
clergy  and  army  officers  should  be  deprived  re- 
spectively of  their  priestly  and  military  status, 
and  others  proceeded  against  by  law.  Dioscurus 
was  exiled  to  Gangra  m  Paphlagonia,  where  lie 
died  in  454. 

The  results  of  the  Council  were  not  long  in 
manifesting  themselves.  In  Palestine  an  active 
revolt  broke  out  among  the  monks.  Juvenal, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  become  prominent 
at  Ephesus  (449)  as  an  energetic  partisan  of  Dios- 
curus, had  at  Chalcedon,  in  fear  of  a  diminution  of 
his  ecclesiastical  power,  deserted  the  Alexandrian 
and  his  protege  Eutyches,  and  had  also  accepted 
the  formula,  taking  part,  iadeed,  in  its  final  re- 
vision. By  this  defection  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
a  large  and  influential  body  of  monks  in  Palestine, 
who  elected  the  monk  I'heodosius  as  bishop  in 
opposition  to  him.  The  spiritual  leader  of  the  in- 
.-^urgents  was  Peter  the  Iberian,  monk  and  bishop 
of  Mayuma,  the  port  of  Gaza.  The  rebellious 
monks  found  a  patroness  of  high  rank  in  the 
empress-dowager  Eudocia,  then  resident  in  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  told  of  one  of  these  fanatics  that, 
when  Leo's  Epistle  was  brought  to  him,  he  took  it 
to  the  tombs  of  the  Fathers  and  asked  whether  he 
should  accept  it  or  not,  and  that  a  voice  cried  from 
the  tomb : 

'Cursed  be  the  ungodly  Leo,  robber  of  souls,  as  his  name 
eiguifies  ;  cursed  be  his  profane  Tomus;  cursed  also  be  Marcian 
and  the  ungodly  I'ulcheria ;  cur.^ed  be  Chalcedon  and  its 
Symbol  and  all  who  yield  acceptance  to  it;  cursed  be  he  who 
acknowleilj,^es  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  after  the 
union'  (E.  Renaudot,  Hist,  patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum 
Jacobitaiiim,  Paris,  1713,  p.  120). 

This  wild  outburst  of  hate  expresses  most  appositely 
the  state  of  feeling   tlieu   prevalent  in  Pfuestine. 


By  A.D.  453,  however,  the  movement  was  sup- 
pressed for  the  time  by  military  measures. 

In  Egi/pt  the  situation  was  still  more  trouble- 
some. A  certain  Proterius  was  forcibly  thrust  by 
the  government  upon  the  Alexandrians  as  bishop 
in  place  of  Dioscurus.  On  the  accession  of  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  (457^74),  the  presbyter  Timotheus 
Aelurus  (i.e.  '  the  Weasel '),  who  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  Cyril  and  was  known  as  a 
rigid  Monopliysite,  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
throne  by  methods  of  sheer  violence.  At  Easter, 
457,  Proterius  was  murdered  by  the  populace  in 
the  baptistrv  of  the  cathedral  church,  while  Timo- 
theus purgei  the  Egyptian  sees  of  Diphysites,  and 
pronounced  the  anathema  upon  Chalcedon  ('the 
bynod,'  as  it  now  comes  to  be  called  in  the  sources). 
Timotheus  held  his  position  until  460,  when,  after 
fierce  conflicts,  he  was  driven  from  Alexandria  and 
banished  to  Gangra  ;  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Cherson,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  "the  com- 
position of  a  '  Refutation  of  the  doctrine  laid  down 
at  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon,'  a  work  which  only 
recently  (1908)  came  to  light  in  an  Armenian 
translation. 

The  patriarchate  of  Antioch  was  likewise  kept 
in  a  state  of  unrest  by  long  protracted  dissensions. 
Here  the  presbyter  Petrus  Fullo  (Tvaitievs,  '  the 
Fuller'),  who  in  no  long  time  supplanted  Bishoji 
Martyrius,  zealously  opposed  the  teacliing  of  the 
Council,  and  contended  for  the  doctrine  that  Cod 
had  been  crucified  (Sn  fledj  iffravpaBij).  To  the 
liturgy  he  added  the  singing  of  the  Trisagion  (Is  6') 
supplemented  by  the  phrase  6  (rravpaffeh  St  r/M^s ; 
and  he  also  introduced  the  '  Credo '  (the  Nicene)  into 
the  Mass,  probably  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  hid 
opposition  to  the  Chalcedonian  formula,  as  also, 
however,  to  Eutychianism.  But  his  tenure  of  the 
see  did  not  last  long,  for  in  471  the  emperor  Leo 
ordered  him  to  be  deposed.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment thus  found  itself  confronted  by  a  serious 
task.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  a  matter  of  urgency 
to  preserve  unity  between  Ea.st  and  West,  between 
Byzantium  and  Rome,  and  this  could  be  done  only 
if  there  was  no  deflexion  from  the  lines  marked 
out  at  Chalcedon  ;  on  the  other,  those  in  the  East 
whose  dissatisfaction  and  resentment  were  due  to 
the  Council  had  to  be  restrained,  pacified,  and,  if 
possible,  reconciled  to  what  had  been  done.  The 
emperors  Zeno  (474-491)  and  Anastasius  (491-498) 
exerted  all  their  energies  to  establish  ecclesiastical 
equilibrium  in  the  East,  but  they  failed  altogether 
in  the  task  of  maintaining  peace  with  Rome  at  the 
same  time.  A  proceeding  of  signal  importance 
was  the  attempt  of  Zeno  (482)  to  gain  acceptance 
for  a  new  formulary,  the  so-called  Henotikon,  in 
place  of  the  Chalcedonian  symbol.  The  Henotikon 
was  designed  to  give  emphatic  expression  to  what 
was  common  to  all  parties,  and  accordingly  it  re- 
cognized the  CounciJs  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephesus  as  witnesses  to  the  faith,  disclaimed 
Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  and  condemned  every  one 
who  '  now  or  ever,  at  Chalcedon  or  elsewnere, 
thought  or  thinks  othenvise.'  The  formula;  ex- 
pressing the  doctrine  of  the  natures  of  Christ  were 
adroitly  kept  in  the  background,  so  that  every 
cause  of  ofl'ence  might  be  removed.  In  spite  of 
all,  however,  the  project  of  the  emperor  failed  of 
complete  success.  It  is  true  that  Acacius,  the 
court  -  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Petrus 
Mongus  (i.e.  'the  Stammerer'),  who  now  occupied 
the  episcopal  chair  of  Alexandria  instead  of  Timo- 
theus Aelurus,  worked  straightforwardly  for  the 
union  of  the  warring  factions,  but  the  policy  of 
reconciliation  was  repudiated  by  the  uncompromis- 
ing Mouophysites,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  the 
extremists  (oK^^aXoi)  actually  severed  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  their  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  convinced  Diphysites,  uichiding  the  Acoemete 
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munks  of  CoiistaiUiiioiilc,  bitterly  resented  tlie 
virtual  re)miliatioii  of  Clialcedoii.  The  most  seriou- 
rosult  was  tin  nii'tun'  of  pot"!  rolations  with  Kome. 
This  was  line  in  piiil,  no  doubt,  to  the  dogmatic 
|iroblom,  but  certainly  not  less  to  jealousy  of  the 
ever-gro«in};  ascendancy  of  the  C'onstantinopolitan 
bishoji  as  '  ecumenical  jiatriardi ' — a  title  t  liat 
now  i>cj,'ins  to  gain  currency.  Thus  the  ruiiturc 
of  coininunion  between  East  and  West  which  was 
brou'dit  about  in  484  liy  Felix  HI.  of  Home  presents 
itselia'  the  outcome  of  an  inner  necessity.  Tliat 
ecclesiastic  exconiniunicated  Acacius,  and  de- 
n>and(;d  that  in  the  cuiisa:  Dei  the  emperor  should 
subordinate  his  own  will  to  that  of  Clirist's  jiriests. 
The  two  comnnmions  remained  apart  for  thirty- 
tive  years.  The  first  overtures  for  peace  were  made 
by  the  emperor  Anastasius  in  negotiations  with 
Tope  Hormisdas,  the  i>roposal  of  calling  another 
general  synod  being  taken  as  a  basis ;  but  the 
demiindsof  the  llonian  poutitl',  who  insisted  upon 
the  recognition  of  t'lialcedon  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  now  long  deceased  Acacius,  brought  the 
negotiations  to  an  end.  It  was  not  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Justin  I.  (.t1S-5'27),  wlio  left  the  ailminis- 
t  ration  of  ati'airs  to  his  nephew  Justinian,  tliat  the 
hour  of  re-union  struck.  To  win  Kome  .seemed 
well  worth  a  sacrifice  ;  .aid  all  Home's  conditions 
were  accepted,  the  name  of  Acacius,  as  well  as 
lliose  of  the  emperors  Zeuo  and  Anastasius,  being 
removed  from  the  di])tychs  of  the  Church. 

This  renewal  of  amity  with  Rome,  purchased 
at  so  great  a  cost,  carried  witli  it,  of  course,  a 
complete  rupture  w  ith  the  Monopliysites.  During 
tlie  reign  of  Anastivsius  the  latter  had  gradually 
won  a  position  of  greater  influence  in  Church 
politics.  Anastasius  too,  no  doubt,  tried  to  steer 
a  course  in  line  with  the  Henotikon,  but  his  own 
Monojdiysite  convictions  tempted  him,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  to  show  an  im- 
prudent complaisance  to  the  more  fiery  and  im- 
petuous s]iirits  in  the  Monophysite  camp,  and  it  is 
not  without  good  cause  that  his  name  stands  in 
tlie  Moiiopliysite  calendar  of  saints.  The  aggres- 
sive movement  of  the  malcontents  began  in  Syria, 
where  the  Monophj-sitcs,  under  the  leadership  of 
Severus  of  Antiocli  and  Philo.xenus  of  Uierapolis 
(cf.  §  3),  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  Henoticists. 
At  the  Synod  of  Tyre  (513,  or,  more  probably,  515) 
they  renounced  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  thus 
publicly  proclaimed  their  repudiation  of  the  policy 
<lirected  from  Constantinople.  Palestine,  too,  was 
the  scene  of  a  Monophysite  reaction,  while  in 
Egypt  tliey  completciv  gained  tlie  upper  hand. 
The  change  of  ])olic,y  licgun  in  Justin's  reign  was 
dictated  mainly  by  a  desire  to  [mt  an  arrest  upon 
these  successes.  A  fierce  persecution  was  the 
result,  especially  in  the  diocese  of  Antioch,  many 
bishops,  including  Severus  and  Philoxenus,  being 
banished  from  tlieir  sees. 

3.  The  Monophysite  theology. — The  views  of 
tlie  Monoi)hysile^  regarding  the  tlieological  problem 
were  by  no  means  homogeneous.  The  one  point  in 
which  the  sect  were  unanimous  was  their  oppo.si- 
lion  to  Leo's  'J'liutiix  and  Ihe  symbol  of  Chalcedon 
— that  idol  witli  tlie  two  faces,  as  Zacharias  Rhetor 
called  it.  Only  a  few  of  them  drew  from  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  one  nature  the  Docotic  inferences 
of  Apoliinaris  or  even  of  Eutyches.  The  majority 
tried  to  keep  to  the  linos  marked  out  in  the 
theology  of  Cyril.  This  was  the  case,  cff.,  with 
Tiniothens  Aelurus,  and,  above  all,  with  Severus 
of  Antioch,  ecclesiastically  the  most  influential, 
and  theologically  the  most  outstanding,  champion 
of  moderate  Monoipliysitisin.  while  .lulian  of  Ilali- 
carnassiis  and  l'hiIo.\enus  of  llierapidis  were  moie 
e.xtreme  in  their  view.s. 

Severus,  lnn-n  c.  4*1:,  .-xl  Sozo|)oIiK  in  Pigidia,  was  tho  .^iioulnori 
ul  a  bihlni|,  nn<l  tl»c  son  o(  a  town-councillor,    lie  studied 


prmninar  ftii'i  rlietnric  at  AleNnmiiid  and  law  in  Beirut.  While 
ill  .\lexandria  h(?  had  been  in  toucli  with  piotistic  circlet 
('^tA6I^o^•o»),  l»nl  was  "'onvcrli-d  Ihrougli  the  influence  oi  Zacha. 
li.^-s  ScIiolayti'Mij*.  snhse(|uenli>  his  hioi,'r.ii>her.  in  Beirut.  He 
was  baptized,  and  ;,'ave  hinisell  devotedly  to  fastinir  a?td  pra>er. 
Ill  a  short,  while  lie  joined  the  monks  of  I'etcr  the  Ibcrian*s 
monastery  at  Mayunia  ;  for  a  time  he  lived  as  a  berniit  in  the 
Ilesert  of  Kleutheropolifl,  and  afLerwards  built  a  monastery  of 
liis  own,  soon  winning  great  renown  as  a  dirt'L-tor  of  souls.  In 
.^)05-6H  we  tiiid  him  in  Rome,  actinix  as  the  representative  of 
the  monks  who  were  bi-ing  persecuted  for  their  Monoi>!iysite 
principles.  At  tlio  court  of  Anastasius  he  laboured  for  the 
princii>lo  of  tlie  Henotikon.  At  the  expulsion  of  Flavian  he 
was  raised,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  suffragan  bishops,  to 
the  patriarchal  chair  of  Antioch  ((ith  \ov.  512).  The  Synod  of 
Tyre  (.ll.'i ;  cf.  §  2)  marks  the  sunnnit  of  his  work  as  an  ecclesiastic. 
He  was  very  active  in  the  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  waa 
most  willing  to  preach  either  within  or  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  episcopal  city.  At  the  a-'cession  of  Justin  (Sept.  51S), 
however,  he  was  driven  from  hig  see,  and  fled  to  Alexandria. 
Considerably  later,  the  administration  of  Justinian  seemed  to 
open  a  prospect  of  fiirtlier  ecclesiastii-al  activity  for  Severus, 
who  expected  that  the  conferences  in  Constantinople  (538) 
would  set  the  seal  of  success  upon  his  eflforts.  But  the  fall  of 
.\ntlilmu8  (cf.  §  4) brought  disaster  to  him  too  ;  he  was  excom- 
municated ill  .^i;l6,  ai.d  withdrew  to  the  desert  country  south- 
wards from  Alexandria.  He  died  at  Xois,  on  the  .Sebeunilic 
arm  of  the  Nile,  probably  on  8th  February  538  (not  5l:i). 

Of  his  numerous  writings  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  in 
(Jrcek  is  fragments  in  Catenie  and  anthologies.  There  are, 
however,  Syriac  translations  of  his  works  by  Paul  of  Callinicus, 
Jacob  of  Edessa,  and  others.  Of  his  exegctical  and  doctrinal 
writings  may  be  mentioned  aTrofcptVcis  irpb?  Eu,rpd^ioi'  xovPi- 
*couAa,oir)f,  and  Kara  'Iwai-i'ou  ytyafj.fxaTi.KOv  rov  KaiaaOfias. 
Other  writings  worthy  of  note  are  his  Aoyoi  cmtipocioi  or  eeflpo 
fitrriKoi  (125  homilies  dating  from  the  years  he  spent  in 
Antioch,  ed.  R.  Duval  and  others  in  the  Patri't'igia  Orientalis^ 
Paris,  1906  ff.),  his  letters,  extant  in  23  books  (l>k.  vi.  ed.  K.  W. 
Brooks,  London,  1902-04),  and  his  hymns  (the  so-called 
Oclocchus,  ed.  E.  W.  Brooks,  I'atrologia'Orientalis,  1010;  of. 
also  art.  Htmns  [Greek  Christian  J,  vol.  vii.  p.  8''). 

Philoxenus,  whose  native  name  was  Xenaya,  was  a  student 
in  Edessa  while  Ibas  was  bishop  of  that  city,  and  we  may  tliiis 
infer  that  he  w.is  born  c.  450.  From  Edessa  he  went  to  Antio.-h, 
where  his  ardent  championship  of  the  Henotikon  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  patriarch  Kalandion,  who  had  him  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.  In  485  he  was  ordained  by  Peter  the 
Fuller  as  Metropolitan  of  Hierapolis  (Mabug).  From  the  time 
when  Flavian  of  Antioch,  who  waa  an  adherent  of  Chalcedonian 
views,  held  othi-e,  Philoxenus  appears  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
Monophysite  party  in  the  patriarchate  ;  subsequently,  however, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  background  by  Severus.  Like  the 
latter,  he  was  eventually  exiled  (518  or  519),  being  sent  first  to 
Thrace,  and  then  to  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  where,  perhajis  in 
523,  he  died  a  violent  death.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  .Syrian  writers,  though  inost  of  his  works  still  lie 
dormant  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  libraries ;  of  those 
that  ha\e  been  published  the  most  important  is  the  Dincunrses 
vn  Cliribtidii  Ductfine  (Ir.  E.  A.  \V.  Budge,  London,  1894-95). 

Our  knowledge  of  Julian  rests  upon  very  meagre  data.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  While  bishop  of  Halicarnassus 
in  Caria,  he  was  concerned  in  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  Macedonius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  511. 
He  was  himself  expelled  from  his  bishopric  in  518,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  monastery  of  Enaton,  outside  the  gates  of 
Alexaiuiria.  Here  he  was  embroiled  in  a  doctrinal  controversy 
with  Severus  (see  below),  who  was  then  resident  in  that  city, 
and  tliis  resulted  in  a  temporary  rupture  within  the  party.  At 
the  death  of  the  Monophysite  patriarch  Timotheus  iv.  the 
followers  of  Julian  were  able  to  secure  the  chair  for  their 
candidate,  Gaianus,  in  place  of  the  regulaily  elected  Theodosius, 
and  Theodosians  and  Gaianites  were  soon  involved  in  a  bitter 
strife.  Of  Julian's  later  fortunes  we  have  no  knowledge,  nor, 
indeed,  can  we  say  definitely  whether  he  was  alive  when,  for 
ttie  second  time,  the  ban  was  pronounced  upon  him  at  Con- 
stantinople in  530.  of  his  writings  we  still  possess  a  number 
of  letters  from  his  correspondence  with  Severus,  and  a  Com- 
mentary on  Job,  transmitted  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Origen. 

It  was  far  from  the  minds  of  .Severus  and  those 
who  shareil  his  views  to  argue  for  a  fusion  of  the 
divine  and  the  liuniMii  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Their  insistence  upon  llie  singleness  of  ChrLst's 
nature  after  the  Incarnation  rested  u)ion  their  con- 
viction that  the  liypollicsis  of  two  natures  neces- 
sarily imiilied  two  subjects  or  individual  entities. 
What  they  found  specially  objectionable  was  the 
inference  drawn  in  Leo'.s  letter  from  the  per- 
manently distinct  cliaracter  of  each  nature-— the 
inference,  namely,  that  in  the  unity  of  Christ's 
person  each  naiiire,  while  no  doubt  in  eoni- 
niunication  wilii  the  other,  niainlains  its  own 
distinctive  function.  According  to  the  Mono- 
pliy.^ites,  the  llieury  that  ascribed  to  c.uli  of  the 
two  natures  a  distinct  mode  of  action  {inipyfia,) 
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divided  the  one  Christ  into  two  Trp/munra,  since  no 
nature  could  iiossibly  assert  itself  (ipfpyclv)  that 
did  not  remain  self-subsistent  (vitiiaTaadai)  ;  the 
bj'pothesis  of  two  <pi-<jeii  led  to  that  of  two 
ijrotrTdireis,  and  so  to  the  abhorred  heresy  of  Kes- 
torius.  In  conformity  with  the  position  of  Cyril, 
and  with  a  mode  of  expression  first  met  with  in 
the  writings  of  pseudo-llionysius  the  Areopa^ite, 
viz.  avopwdiU  0e6s  and  His  Katvij  dcav5piKrj  ei'^pyeia 
(cf.  art.  MoNOTHELETISM,  §  I,  p.  822''),  Severus 
took  as  the  basis  of  his  speculations  the  inherently 
complete  divine  nature  and  person  of  the  Logos. 
The  Logos,  in  His  act  of  assuming  flesh — flesh 
animated  bj'  rationality — becomes  flesh  and  man, 
and,  as  man,  is  born  of  woman,  but  still  remains, 
even  as  He  had  been,  One,  since,  in  virtue  of 
such  an  indissoluble  union,  and  without  detriment 
to  His  inherent  character.  He  transmutes  and 
transfigures  the  flesh  with  His  own  glory  and 
power.  The  united  elements  thus  form  a  com- 
posite nature  and  a  divine-human  hypostasis,  and 
it  is  to  this  that  all  His  activities  are  to  be  traced. 

The  thesis  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  subject 
to  the  laws  of  nature  was  deemed  of  the  utmost 
importance  by  the  Severians  and  Theodosians, 
who  saw  in  it  an  expression  of  the  identity  of 
essence  between  that  body  and  our  own,  and  were 
thus  able  to  avoid  the  heresy  of  Eutyches.  It  was 
precisely  this  thesis,  however,  that  gave  offence  to 
the  extrenusts  of  the  party.  To  Julian  and  his 
followers  it  was  simply  inconceivable  that  Christ's 
body  had  been  subject  to  corruption  [ifiBopd),  which 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  human  nature  since 
the  Fall.  In  order  to  understand  the  precise 
usage  of  this  term  in  the  present  connexion,  we 
must  note  that  it  did  not  reler  to  the  <f>dopd  wliich 
denotes  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  body  into 
its  elements  at  death ;  all  parties  were  at  one  in 
asserting  that  Christ's  body  was  not  subject  to 
<f>8opa  in  that  sense,  i.e.  as  decomposition.  The 
question  at  issue  here  had  to  do  w  ith  the  natural 
infirmities  of  the  human  body  {di'Bpuiwii'a  Tdgij) — its 
liability  to  liunurer,  thirst,  weariness,  sweating, 
weeping,  bleeding,  and  the  like.  The  view  of 
Julian,  Philoxenus,  and  the  Ciaianites  was  that, 
while  Christ  certainly  hungered  and  thirsted,  it 
was  because  He  desired,  not  because  He  required 
{ovK  dfdyKTi  ^iVeus),  to  do  so — because,  in  short, 
according  to  the  divine  counsel  iKar  oUovopLlap), 
He  had  voluntarily  taken  upon  Himself  human 
pains  and  needs.  He  was  the  Son  of  man,  as  man 
Avas  before  the  Fall,  while  all  other  men,  though 
sons  of  Adam  too,  were  possessed  of  a  body  and 
a  soul  of  a  n.ature  that  was  due  to  Adam's  fall. 

We  are  thus  able  to  understand  the  heretical 
designations  applied  by  the  warring  Monophysite 
parties  to  one  anotlier.  The  Julianists  or  Gaian- 
ites  charged  their  opponents  with  phthartolatry, 
the  worship  of  the  corruptible.  These 'phtharto- 
laters,'  however,  retorted  upon  their  accusers  with 
the  epithet  '  aphthartodocetists '  or  '  phantasiasts,' 
i.e.  those  who  would  change  the  realitj'  of  Christ's 
human  experience  into  a  mere  appearance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  view  was  quite  a 
natural  inference,  and  many  of  the  extremists 
were  led  astray  by  it.  The  most  extravagant  view 
seems  to  have  been  reached  by  those  Gaianites 
who  asserted  that  the  body  of  Christ,  from  the 
moment  of  its  union  with  the  Logos,  should  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  uncoiTupted  (d<l>dapTov)  but  also 
as  uncreated  {&KTi<!Toi>).  These  were  stigmatized 
as  '  aktistetes '  by  their  opponents,  whom  in  return 
they  called  'ktistolaters,'  i.e.  'worshippers  of  that 
which  was  created.'  Divisions  arose  even  among 
the  Severians  themselves.  Thendstins,  a  deacon, 
taking  his  stand  upon  sn.-h  .Scri])ture  passages  as 
Mk  133=  and  Jn  11",  maintained  that,  as  the  body 
of  C'lirLst  was  subject  to  natural  conditions,  so  its 


animating  spirit  could  not  be  regarded  as  omni- 
scient. To  the  adherents  of  this  doctrine  their 
opponents  applied  the  n.uue  '  agnoetes.' 

4.  Justinian  and  the  new  orthodoxy.— On  1st 
August  527  Justinian  became  sole  emperor  of 
lionie.  It  does  not  fall  to  us  here  to  set  forth 
fully  his  far-reaching  ecclesiastical  policj'  in  its 
transforming  effect  upon  all  things.  The  decisive 
factor  in  his  attitude  towards  the  'West  was  his 
recognition  of  the  Roman  chair  as  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  Church,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  him,  after  his  victory  over  the  Goths, 
from  giving  the  popes  an  experience  of  his 
autocratic  jio«er.  The  defection  of  the  Eastern 
Church  gave  the  imperial  ecclesiastic  many  an 
anxious  hour.  He  soon  came  to  recognize  that 
his  persecution  of  the  Monophysites  (see  S  2  at  end) 
had  been  a  grave  error.  Little  as  he  might  wish 
to  displace  once  more  the  orthodoxy  now  officially 
recognized,  he  could  hardlj'  help  desiring  to  recon- 
cile the  Alonophj-sites,  especially  as  the  empress 
Theodora  was  working  with  gi-owing  fervour  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  party  with  which  she 
sympatMzed  in  her  devout  moods.  A  few  years 
aifter  Justinian's  accession  to  the  throne,  accord- 
ingly, negotiations  were  opened  with  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  most  eminent  of  the  bishops  deposed 
in  518 — not,  however,  including  Severus — were 
summoned  to  Constantinople,  where,  it  was  hoped, 
they  would  be  won  over  at  a  religious  conference. 
In  this  conference,  on  the  orthodox  side,  only  such 
theologians  were  to  take  part  as  unequivocally 
accepted  the  tiiesis  that  one  of  the  Trinity  had 
suffered  in  the  flesh  (f ca  t^/s  rpiidos  ireirovOivai  aapKi). 
This  Theopaschite  formula  was  manifestly  a 
friendly  overture  to  the  Monophysites.  But  the 
'  Collatio  cum  Severianis '  (533  [or  531]),  after  two 
daysof  verbal  controversy,  came  tonothing.  On  I5th 
May  533  Justinian  issued  an  enactment  in  which 
he  once  more  declared  Chalcedon  to  be  a  standard 
of  fpith  co-ordinate  with  the  three  earlier  councils. 
The  negotiations  with  the  Monophysites  were, 
nevertheless,  still  proceeding,  and  communications 
were  now  opened  with  Severus  as  well.  Severus, 
yielding  to  reiterated  pressure,  went  at  length  to 
the  capital,  where  in  535  Anthimus,  a  protege  of 
the  empress  Theodora  and  a  theological  partisan 
of  Severus  himself,  had  been  raised  to  the  episco- 
pate. But  the  interlude  was  not  of  long  duration. 
In  the  following  year  (536)  Pope  Agapetus  was 
able  so  to  influence  the  emperor  that  the  doctrin- 
ally  stispect  patriarch  was  superseded  by  the  ortho- 
dox Menas.  It  Is  nevertheless  the  case  that, 
during  the  entire  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Mono- 
physites firmly  maintained  their  position  at  the 
court,  while  in  Syria  and  Egypt  their  ecclesiastical 
power  was  supreme  (cf.  §  5). 

Justinian  himself  made  zealous  efforts  to  com- 
prehend the  points  of  the  doctrinal  controversy. 
His  great  aim  was  to  reconcile  the  teaching  of 
Cyril  and  the  Symbol  of  Chalcedon.  In  tliis  he 
found  elfective  supjiort  in  that  most  eminent  of 
his  theologians,  Leontius  of  Byzantium  (t  543  as  a 
monk  in  Palestine),  who,  in  his  "ETriXiai!  twv  irb 
Sec^poi'  Trpo^^liXrjfji^pujf  <jv\\o-fL(j^wv,  Kara  ^itjropiavQiv 
Ka.\  ELTi'xtarKTruJi'  and  other  writings,  won  renown 
as  a  prolific  author  and  an  able  a.ssailant  of  the 
Severian  Christology.  The  theology  of  Leontius 
is  based  wholly  upon  the  Aristotelian  logic.  A 
novel  feature  of  it,  however,  was  his  ingeniou.s 
application  of  the  idea  that  the  iivoarrivai  of  Christ's 
human  nature  was  iv  tw  Xi^yv,  so  that  that  nature 
is  not  dvvirhffraro^,  but  ^fcTr^jraro?.  The  term 
'  enhypostasis '  operated  like  a  spell.  It  seemed  to 
obviate  in  the  happiest  waj-  all  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  doctrine  of  the  God-man.  By  its  means 
the  Chalcedonian  Symbol  could,  without  violation 
of  its  actual  words,  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  cl 
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Cyril's  doctrine.  It  was  nevertheless  the  use  of 
this  expression  that  leil  to  the  introduction  of 
scholasticism  into  the  Byamtine  theology. 

Justinian  died  in  565.  Untler  liis  successors  the 
Monoiiliysites  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  Constiiiiti- 
uople  had  much  to  hear,  and  their  harsh  experi- 
ences have  been  grui)hic-ully  described  by  John  of 
Ephesus,  himself  a  Monophysite,  in  his  Church 
11  istory.  Negotiations  for  a  union  of  the  warring 
factions,  it  is  true,  were  once  more  resumed,  but 
were  foredoomed  to  failure  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  imperial  court  would 
not  surrender  the  understanding  with  Rome,  while 
the  Monoi)liysites  regarded  that  understanding  as 
the  root  of  all  evil.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
the  course  of  the  6th  cent,  the  Monophysite  com- 
munities in  the  Byzantine  patriarchate  were 
destroyed  one  after  another.  Tlie  Churches  of 
Egypt  and  the  Eastern  provinces,  on  the  otiicr 
hand,  remained  quite  impervious  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical influence  of  the  cajiital,  and  the  severance 
of  the  purely  Monophysite  communion  from  the 
Catholic  Church  became  ever  the  more  comiilete. 

5.  The  independent  Monophysite  churches. — 
The  Monophysites  of  Syi-Ui  never  ceased  to  regard 
the  banished  Severus  as  the  rightful  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  declined  to  recojinize  the  standing 
of  those  wlio  were  successively  appointed  to  the 
office  by  the  emjieror.  The  organizer  of  tlioir 
church  life  was  Jacob  Baradai  {i.e.  'he  with  the 
horse-cloth ' ;  t  578),  who,  originally  a  monk  in 
Constantinople,  had  been  ordained,  c.  541,  bishop 
of  Edessa  by  Theodosius  of  Alexandria  (cf.  §  3), 
then  also  resident  there  ;  and  in  consequence  the 
Syrian  Monophysites  came  to  be  called  Jacobites. 
Baradai,  in  his  long  journej's  in  W.  Asia  and 
Egypt,  instituted  communities,  and  consecrated 
patriarchs,  bishops,  presbyteis,  and  deacons.  The 
chief  representatives  of  literature  in  Syria  were 
nearly  all  Monophysites. 

In  addition  to  Severus,  Philoxenus,  and  Julian  (cf.  §  3),  the 
following  writers  of  the  earlier  period  deser\'e  mention ;  Jacob 
of  Sarug  (t  521),  the  author  of  widely  read  metrical  homilies, 
which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  '  Flute  of  the  Holy  Spirit' ; 
Sergiua  of  Resatna  (t  536),  physician  and  priest,  who  translated 
into  Syriac  several  works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  as  also  of  the 
pseudo-Dionj-sius  Areopagitica  ;  Jacob  of  Edessa  (t  708),  equally 
renowned  as  theologian,  liturgical  writer,  philosopher,  historian, 
execete,  and  grammarian ;  George,  bishop  of  the  nomadizinj: 
AraDs,  a  WTiter  whose  letters  have  come  down  to  us  in  large 
Dumliers.  Of^the  medieval  authors  one  of  the  most  prominent 
waa  Bar  UebnfiUB  (Abulfaraj  ;  f  1286),  whose  ChrnnicU  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  ijlformatiou  regarding 
MoDophysitism. 

From  the  time  when  Islam  became  the  dominant 
power  in  Syria,  the  Jacobites  decreased  in  numbers 
raore  and  more.  At  the  present  day  there  are 
some  200,000  of  them  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
about  1,000,000  in  India — on  the  Malabar  coast 
and  in  Ceylon.  Their  ecclesiasticai  superior 
(formerly  entitled  'maphrian,'  now  'katholikos') 
resides  in  the  monastery  of  Deir-Safaran,  near 
Mardin.  Efforts  made  by  the  Jacobites,  from  the 
close  of  the  I8th  cent.,  to  effect  a  union  with  Rome 
had  a  very  meagre  result.  At  the  present  day 
the  Roman  Catholic  Syrians  number  about  30,000, 
and  are  subject  to  a  patriarch,  w  bu  takes  his  title 
from  Antioch,  but  lives  in  Mardin. 

In  Egiji)t  the  conflicts  between  the  Severians 
and  the  Julianists  or  Gaianites  (cf.  §  3)  at  length 
ruptured  the  unity  of  Monophysitisra,  which, 
nevertheless,  l)ecame  the  faith  of  nearly  the  wliole 
Coptic  population.  The  patriarch  of  the  orthodox, 
the  Metchites  (i.e.  '  Imperials'),  who  was  also  pro- 
curator of  the  province,  could  count  upon  the 
homage  of  very  few  outside  the  higher  otKcial 
ranks  iti  .Mexandria  and  .some  of  the  larger  towns. 
The  Monojiliysite  propaganda  was  carried  also  to 
the  Nubians  and  the  Alodians.  Krom  016  maraud- 
ing bands  of  Persians  ravaged  the  religious  stations 
on   the    Upper   Nile,   and   it   was  only  after  the 


Arabs,  with  the  hearty  good-will  of  tlie  Copt«, 
took  possession  of  the  country  that  the  Mono- 
physite patriarch  ventured  to  leave  Ids  ]ilace  of 
rem^e  in  the  Upper  IC'jyptian  desert.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  condition  of  the  Coptic  Church 
was  a  fairly  prospcr(jiis  one,  but  subsequently  it 
was  sorely  narassed  and  ravaged  by  Muslim  fanati- 
cism, and  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that  it  has 
been  able  to  make  a  fresh  advance.  The  Christian 
Copts  of  the  present  day  still  maintain  their 
Monophysite  creed  (see,  further,  art.  Coptic 
Church). 

Finally,  Monophysitism  penetrated  also  to 
Armenia.  The  Armenians,  wlidc  still  engaged  in 
battling  for  their  own  faith  with  Parsi  Mazdicism, 
were  quite  unaHectcd  by  the  dogmatic  contro- 
versies of  the  Iniperi.il  Cliurch.  The  expanding 
[jropaganda  of  the  Persian  Nestorians,  however, 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  Henotikon  of  Zeno 
(cf.  §  2).  Thereaf;..r  they  maintained  close  relations 
with  tlie  Syrian  Monophysites,  and  at  the  Council 
of  Dvin,  in  554,  they  overtly  accepted  the  more 
radical  position  represented  by  Julian  of  Halicar- 
nassus.  From  that  time  they  have  remained 
faithful  to  Monophysitism,  though  they  subse- 
quently gave  their  adherence  to  the  more  moderate 
Severian  school. 

LiTKRATURB. — i.  SOURCES.  ~~(a)  Decrees  of  the  Councils, 
Declarations  of  Synods,  papal  briefs. 

(6)  Ilisturical  work^  and  Chronicles. — Zacharias  Rhetor 
(Scholasticus),  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Anastasius, 
wrote,  from  the  Henotic  standpoint,  a  record  of  ecclesiastical 
events  from  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  to  the  death  of  Zeno 
(extant  only  in  a  Syriac  version ;  see  below,  under  Ulstirria 
Miscellanea) ;  Theodorus  Lector,  Anagnostes  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
cent.,  wrote,  from  the  orthodox  standpoint,  a  history  of  the 
Church  from  Nestorius  to  Justin  1.,  which  now  exists  only  in 
fragments ;  Johannes  Malalas,  Chrono'jraphy,  composed  in 
Justinian's  reiijn ;  Evagrrius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  written 
after  5-16  (ed.  ^J.  Bidez  and  L.  Parmentier,  London,  1899) ; 
Theophanes  Confessor,  Chronograph;:,  composed  between 
SIO  and  815  (ed.  C.  de  Boor,  Leipzig,  1883-^'i).  Of  the  Latin 
chroniclers  Liberatus,  Breviariurn  causve  Sestorianontin,  et 
Eutychianonim,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  most  important  of  the 
Syrian  authorities  are  :  Chronicon  Edessenum  (ed.  I.  Guidi,  in 
Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientaliuw,  'Chronica 
Minora,'  1.  i.,  Paris,  1903),  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  6th 
cent. ;  Sistoria  Miscellatiea,  a  compilation  of  the  same  period 
by  an  unknown  Monophysite  WTiter,  and  including  the  history 
of  Zacharias  Rhetor  mentioned  above  (ed.  K.  Ahrens  and  G. 
Kriiger,  Leipzig,  IS99 ;  also  F.  J.  Hamilton  and  E.  W.  Brooks, 
London,  lS!i9) ;  John  of  Ephesus  (t  c.  585),  Eccle^iastieai 
Htstory  (3rd  part  ed.  W.  Cureton,  0.xford,  1S53). 

(c)  Various.  —  The  Plerophories  of  Johannes  Rufus  of 
Mayuma,  a  collection  (c.  515)  of  the  sayings,  prophecies,  visions, 
and  revelations  of  various  distinguished  Monophysites,  and 
especially  of  Peter  the  Iberian  (ed.  F.  Nau,  m  Patroloffia 
Orientalis,  Paris,  1911) ;  the  biography  of  Peter  the  Iberian, 
probably  by  the  Johannes  Rufus  just  named  (ed.  R.  Baabe, 
Leiping,  1805) ;  Vita'  virorum  apud  Monophysitas  celeberrimoruin 
(ed.  E.  W.  Brooks,  in  Corpus  Script.  Christ.  Orient.,  'Scriptores 
SjTi,'  ni.  .XXV.,  Paris,  I'.'Us);  the  biographies  of  the  Syrian 
monks  Euth^•mius  and  Sat>as,  by  Cyril  of  Scythopolis  (f  after 
557),  etc. 

ii.  McDERS  WORKS.— l^.  S.  Le  Nain  de  TiUemont,  iOmoires 
pour  servir  d  I' hist.  ecd^-Siasti*]uc  d':s  six  pn-miers  siicies^, 
Paris,  1701-12,  XV.  f.,  E.  Gibbon,  The  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  0/  the  Rouian  Empire,  ed.  J.  B.  Bury,  7  vols.,  London, 
1901-06,  and  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Eiit.  der  Kezereien  .  .  .  bia 
aii/die  Zeiten  der  Reformation,  Leipzig,  1762-85,  vi.-\iiL,  are 
still  indispensable.  Of  more  recent  works  on  the  general  historj* 
of  the  period  the  following  deserve  special  mention :  J.  B. 
Bury,  A  Hist,  of  tlie  Later  Roinan  Empire,  London,  1889  ;  H. 
Gel2er,  'Abriss  der  byzantiniselien  Kaisergeschichte,*  in  K. 
Krumbacher's  Gcsch.  der  byzantinischen  Literature,  Munich, 
1S97;  C.  Diehl,  Jwttinirn  et  la  cirilisation  hyzantinc  an  yi* 
sieele,  Paris,  1901 ;  and  W.  G.  Holmes.  The  Ar/e  of  Justinian 
ajui  Theodora,  London,  1905-07.  On  the  questions  of  literary 
history  the  reader  should  consult  (in  addition  to  Krumbacher) 
W.  Wright,  A  Short  Hist,  of  Syriac  Literature,  Ix)ndoii, 
1894,  and  K.  Duval,  ia  LiMraiure  syriaque>,  Paris.  1907.  Of 
Ilistories  of  the  Church  and  of  Dogma,  the  most  important  are 
the  following:  I.  A.  Dorner,  Entiricklmigsgetch.  der  Lehre 
von  der  Person  Chriati,  \i.-,  Berlin,  l.^.'i:i  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh, 
1861-6.'!);  C.  J.  von  Hefele,  Cuncilirngeschichte^,  Freibur:;, 
1873-90,  Ii.  (187fi)  (best  form  now  in  the  Fr.  revi8e<l  e<L  of  II. 
Leclercf],  Paris,  1907-13) ;  A.  Harnack,  Uhrbudi  der  Donnin,. 
oMcAlcAfH,  Tubingen,  1909-10,  ii.  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  18»4-:i9); 
L.  J.  Tixeront.  Hist,  des  dofjmes  dans  Canti'/uit^  chr^tienne, 
S  TOlB.,  Paris,  l'.nMl-12,  iil.  ;  L.  Duchesne,  Hist,  ancienne  de 
Viglise,  Paris,  19l)6-10  (only  to  the  close  of  the  5th  cent  a.d.). 
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iii.  :  the  beat  monograph  on  the  subject  is  J.  Lebon,  Le  Mono- 
pfiysiytne  s^v^run,  Louvaiii,  1909.  In  writing  tlic  prestnt 
article  the  author  liaa  drawn  upon  his  contributions  to  PRE'-^ 
('Julian  von  Haliiiarnass,'  'Justinian  I.,'  '  Monophysiteu," 
'  Philoxenus,'  'Severus,'  'Zacharias  Soholastikua,'  etc.),  anil 
upon  his  llandbvch  der  Kirchenneschkhte,  i.  (Tiibinuen,  1911); 
additional  literature  will  be  found  both  in  the  articles  and  in 
the  book.  G.  KruGER. 


MONOTHEISM.— In  the  history  of  religion 
monotheLsni,  the  doctrine  that  'there  is  one  God,' 
or  that  '  God  is  One,'  is  somewhat  sharply  opposed 
to  a  very  wide  range  of  beliefs  and  teachings. 
The  contrast,  when  it  appears  in  the  religion  ot  a 
people,  or  in  the  general  evolution  of  religion, 
tends  to  have  an  important  bearing  both  upon  re- 
ligious practices  and  upon  religious  experience, 
since  to  believe  in  '  One  God  '  means,  in  general, 
to  abandon,  often  with  contempt  or  aversion,  many 
older  beliefs,  hopes,  fears,  and  customs  relating  to 
the  'many  gods,'  or  to  the  other  powers,  whose 
place  or  dignity  the  '  One  God '  tends  henceforth 
to  take  and  to  retain.  If  these  '  many,'  as  the 
older  beliefs,  which  some  form  of  monotheism  re- 
places, had  dealt  with  them,  were  themselves  for 
the  older  faiths  '  gods,'  then  the  monotheism  which 
is  each  time  in  question  opposes,  and  replaces, 
some  form  of  '  polytheism.'  This  is  what  happened 
when  Judaism  and  Muhammadanism  replaced 
older  local  faiths.  If  one  were  satisfied  to  view 
the  contrast  in  the  light  of  cases  closely  resem- 
bling these,  and  these  only,  then  the  natural 
opponent  of  monotheism  as  a  belief  in  '  One  God ' 
would  appear  to  be,  in  the  history  of  religion, 
polytheism  as  a  belief  in  '  many  gods.' 

Since,  however,  there  are  various  religions  and 
many  superstitions  which  recognize  the  existence 
of  powers  such  as,  despite  their  more  or  less  divine 
character,  lack  some  or  all  of  the  features  which 
naturally  belong  either  to  God  or  to  gods,  and 
since  demons,  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  or  magic 
powers  may  be  in  question  in  such  religions,  the 
name  '  polytheism '  can  hardly  be  quite  accurately 
applied  to  the  whole  class  of  beliefs  which  are  in 
any  important  way  opposed  to  monotheism.  So, 
in  the  history  of  religion,  monotheism  has  two 
opponents  :  (1)  polytheism  proper,  and  (2)  beliefs 
that  recognize  other  more  or  less  divine  beings 
besides  those  that  are  properly  to  be  called 
gods. 

In  the  history  of  philosophy,  however,  monothe- 
ism has  a  much  narrower  range  of  contrasting  or 
opposing  beliefs.  Polytheism,  as  an  explicit  doc- 
trine, has  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  To  the  doctrine  '  God  is  One  or 
'There  is  one  God,'  where  this  doctrine  formspart 
of  a  philosophy,  there  are  opposed  forms  of  opinion 
which  are  often  classified  under  three  heads:  (1) 
philosophical  pantheism,  (2)  philosophical  atheism, 
(3)  philosophical  scepticism  regarding  the  divine 
beings.  The  modern  name  'agnosticism  '  has  been 
freely  used  for  a  philosophical  scepticism  which 
especially  relates  either  to  God  or  to  other  matters 
of  central  interest  in  religion. 

Frequently,  in  summaries  of  the  varieties  of 
philosophical  doctrine,  the  term  '  pantheism '  has 
been  used  as  a  name  for  such  philosophical  doctrines 
as  'identify  the  world  with  God.'  Pantheism  is 
often  summed  up  as  the  doctrine  that '  All  is  God,' 
'Everything  is  God,'  or,  finally,  'God  is  every- 
thing.' But  a  more  careful  study  of  the  philo- 
sophical doctrines  which  have  gone  under  the  name 
of  pantheism,  or  which  have  been  so  named  by 
their  opponents,  would  show  that  the  name  '  panthe- 
ism '  is  too  abstract,  too  vaoue  in  its  meaning  to  make 
any  clear  insight  easily  obtainable  regarding  what 
ought  to  constitute  the  essence  of  a  philosophical 
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'  God  is  identical  with  all  reality,'  or  '  with  the 
principle  upon  which  all  reality  depends,'  are  not, 
on  the  face  of  the  matter,  mutually  contrary  pro- 
positions. How  far,  in  reference  to  a  given  creed, 
or  theology,  or  religious  tradition,  the  first  pjropo- 
sition  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  second  depends 
upon  the  special  interpretation,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  special  prejudices  of  critics,  sects,  or 
philosophers  of  a  given  school. 

One  who   asserts  the   '  unity  of  God '  may  or 
may  not  be  laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he 
also  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  reality 
called  God  and  other  realities — e.g.,  the  world. 
That  such  sharp  distinctions  are  often  in  question 
is  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  philosophj'. 
Nevertheless  the  doctrine  that  '  God  is  One '  has 
been  philosophically  maintained  at  tlie  same  time 
witli  the  doctrine  that  '  God  is  all  reality.'     For 
such  a  view,  the  two  doctrines  would  simply  be 
two  ways  of  expressing  the  same  centrally  import- 
ant fact.     One    who    wishes    to  understand   the 
numerous  controversies,   subtle  distinctions,   and 
religious  interests  which  at  one  time  or  another 
have  been  bound  up  with  the  name  '  pantheism ' 
must  be  ready  to  recognize  that  the  terra  '  pan- 
theism,' when  used  without  special  explanation,  is 
a  poor  instrument  for  making  clear  precisely  where 
the  problem  lies.    In  brief,  one  may  say  that,  while 
the  term  '  pantheism  '  has  been  freely  employed  by 
philosophers,  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  devoted 
to  practical   religious   interests,   it  is,    as  a  his- 
torical name,  rather  a  cause  of  confusion    than 
an  aid   to   clearness.     The    proposition,    '  God   is 
One,'   has,  despite  the  complications  of  doctrine 
and  of  history,  a  comparatively  definite  meaning 
for  any  one  who  advances  a  philosophical  opinion 
concerning  the  nature  of  God.     But  the  proposi- 
tion, '  God  is  all,'  or  '  God  is  all  reality,'  has,  in 
the  history  of  thought,   no  one  meaning  which 
can  be  made  clear  unless  one  first  grasps  all  the 
essential  principles  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
the  philosopher  who  asserts  this  proposition,  or 
who  at  least  is  accused  by  his  critics  of  asserting  it. 
If  we  endeavour,  then,  to  make  clearer  the  essen- 
tial meaning  of  the  term  '  monotheism  '  by  contrast- 
ing the  historical  forms  of  monotlieism  with  philo- 
sophical doctrines  which  have  been  opposed  to  it, 
we  may  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  defining 
what  is  essential  to  philosophical  monotheism  by 
dwelling  upon  a  contrast  which,  especially  in  recent 
discussion,  has  been  freely  emphasized.     One  may 
assert,  e.g.,  that  in  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
'  One  God '  who  is  the  essential  being  of  monothe- 
istic belief,  either  (1 )  one  holds  that  God  is  '  imma- 
nent' in  the  world,  thus  asserting  the  doctrine  of 
the  '  divine  immauence,'  or  (2)   one  holds  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  '  transcendence '  of  God,  thus  as- 
serting that  the  divine    being  in  some    fashion 
'transcends'  the  world  which  He  has  created  or 
with  which  He  is  contrasted.     But  here,  again, 
one   deals  with   two   doctrines  which,    in   certain 
philosophical  contexts,  do  not  appear  to  stand  in 
contrary  opposition  to  each  other.     For,  as  is  well 
known,  there  are  philosophies  which  insist  that 
God  is  in  a  certain  sense  '  immanent'  in  the  world, 
and  also  in  a  certain  sense  '  transcendent '  in  His 
relation  to  the  world.     Aristotle,  in  a  well-known 
passage  (Met.  xii.   10),  gave  a  classic  expression 
of  tlie  relations  of  the  doctrines  which  are  here  in 
question,  when  he  stated  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  divine  being  is  related   to  the  world  as  the 
'  order '  is  to  the  army,  or  as  the  '  general '  is  to 
the  army.     Aristotle  rejilied  by  saying  that  '  in  a 
certain  sense'  God  is  both  the  'order'  of  the  world 
and  the  'general,'  'although  rather  the  general." 
Thus  the  opposition   between   divine  immanence 
and  divine  transcendence  does  not  precisely  state 
the  issue  and  class  of  issues  which  one  finds  play- 
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ing  the  most  important   part   in   the  history  of 
philosophical  monotheism  (see  art.  IMMANENCE). 

Another  attempt  to  net  tlie  issue  between  mono- 
theism and  the  contrasting  or  opposed  pliilosoph- 
ical  doctrines  clearly  before  the  mind  may  take  the 
well-known  form  of  declaring  that  monotheism, 
properly  so  called,  lays  stress  upon  the  '  per- 
sonality of  God,'  while  the  opposed  or  contrasting 
doctrines,  which  so  often  are  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing or  as  lending  towards  pantheism,  have  as  their 
essential  feature  the  tendency  to  view  God  as 
'impersonal.'  From  this  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  of  the  essence  of  monotheism  to  declare  that 
the  One  God  is  a  person,  while  it  would  be  of  the 
essence  of  those  doctrines  which  are  opposed  lo 
monotheism  to  declare,  in  a  fashion  which  might 
remain  simply  negative,  that  the  divine  being  is 
not  personal.  It  ■\\ould  then  remain  for  further 
definition  to  con.sider  whether  tlie  divine  being  is 
'  superpersonal '  or  is  '  merely  material,'  or,  again, 
is  'unconscious,'  or  is  otherwise  not  of  a  personal 
character. 

But  the  difficulty  in  this  way  of  defining  the 
contrasts  which  have  actually  appeared  in  the 
history  of  thought  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  very 
conception  of  personality  is  itself,  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  a  comparatively  late  as  well  as  a 
decidedly  unstable  conception.  It  is  fair  to  ask  how 
far  the  most  widely  current  modern  ideas  of  per- 
sonality were  present  to  the  minds  of  such  Greek 
philosophers  as  Plato  and  Aristotle.  All  the  ideas 
of  personality  which  philosophers  may  now  possess 
have  recently  been  vastly  influenced  by  the  whole 
course  of  modern  European  civilization.  The  prob- 
lem of  how  far  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  minds 
agree  regarding  what  a  'person'  is  is  one  about 
which  those  will  be  least  likely  to  dogmatize  who 
have  most  carefully  considered  the  accessible  facts. 
In  fact,  the  whole  experience  of  the  civilized  con- 
sciousness of  any  nation  or  philosopher  is  likely  to 
be  epitomized  in  the  idea  of  personality  which  a 
given  philosophj'  expresses.  It  seems,  therefore, 
inconvenient  to  make  one's  classification  of  the 
philosophical  doctrine  about  the  nature  of  God 
depend  upon  presupposing  that  one  knows  what  a 
philosopher  means  by  the  term  'person.'  It  is 
true  that  whoever  makes  clear  what  he  means  by 
'  person '  will  thereby  define  his  attitude  towards 
nearly  all  fundamental  philosophical  problems. 
But  the  idea  of  personality  is,  if  possible,  more 
ilifTicult  to  define  than  any  other  fundamental 
philosophical  iilea.  Therefore,  to  define  monothe- 
ism as  a  '  belief  in  a  personal  God'  will  give  little 
.aid  to  the  understanding  of  what  sort  of  belief  is 
in  question,  so  long  as  the  idea  of  what  constitutes 
a  person  remains  as  obscure  as  it  usually  does. 

A  still  further  effort  has  been  made  to  define 
monotheism  by  making  explicit  reference  to  philo- 
sophical doctrines  concerning  the  question  whetlier 
the  world  was  created  or  is  self-existent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  set  of  Christian  theolo'dcal 
doctrines  and  of  scholastic  interpretations  of  Aris- 
totle which  goes  by  the  name  of  '  creatioiiism  '  has 
played  an  important  i)art  in  the  liistory  of  the 
more  technical  forms  of  monotheism.  Yet  tlie 
issues  regarding  creation  are,  after  all,  special 
is-sues.  How  they  bear  upon  the  problem  of  mono- 
theism can  hardly  be  understood  by  one  who  has 
not  already  defined  monotheism  in  other  terms. 
Creationism  is  the  familiar  doctrine  that  'the 
world  was  created  by  God.'  This  doctrine  can 
become  clear  only  if  one  first  knows  what  one 
means  by  God. 

The  eli'ort  to  make  some  further  advance  towards 
unra\elling  the  great  variety  of  interwoven  motives 
which  ajipear  in  the  history  of  monotheism,  and 
which  have  been  suggested  bj'  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, will  lie  aided  by  attempting,  at  Hii- 


point,  once  more  to  review  the  issues  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  God,  but  now  from  a  somewhat 
dill'erent  point  of  view.     The  prolilems,  both  about 
'  God '   and   about   '  the  gods,'    have  everywhere 
been  inherited  by  the  pliuosophers  from  religions 
whose  origins  antedated  their  philosophy.     In  a 
few  cases,  notably  in  the  case  of  Greece  on  the 
one  hand  and   India  on   the  other,  the  origin  of 
the  philosophical  traditions  regarding  the  divine 
being  can    lie  traced   back   to    ancient   religious 
tendencies,  while  the  transition   from  religion  to 
philosophy  is  fairly  well  known,  and  passes  through 
definite  stages.     In  one  other  instance,  the  transi- 
tion from  a  tribal  religion  to  a  form  of  monotheism 
which  was  not  due  to  philosophers  but  which  has 
deeply  influenced  the  subsequent  life  of  philo.sophy 
is  also  decidedly  well  known,  and  can  be  traced  in 
its  essential  details.     This  is  the  case  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel.     Now  in  the  three  cases  in  question 
— that  of  India,  that  of  Greece,  that  of  Israel — the 
rise  of  a  doctrine  which  is  certainly  in  each  case  a 
monotheism  cau  be  fairly  well  underst(jod.     The 
three  forms  of  monotheism  which  resulted  led  in 
the  sequel  to  contrasts  of  doctrine  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  history  of  philosophical  thought,  have 
been  momentous.     Ignoring,   then,  the  complica- 
tions of  early  religious  historj',  ignoring  also  the 
eftbrt  further  to  define  and  to  classify  those  doc- 
trines which  have  been  summarized  in  the  various 
definitions  of  monotheism  and  its  opponents  which 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  seems  well  to  recon.sider 
the  important  varieties  of  philosophical  belief  re- 
garding the  divine  being  in  the  light  of  the  great 
historical  contrast  of  the  three  forms  of  monothe- 
ism which  India,  Greece,  and  Israel  put  before  us. 
We  shall  discard  the  name  '  pantheism,'  and  make 
no  attempt  to  define  the  contrast  between  divine 
immanence  and  divine  transcendence,  or  to  speak 
of  the  problem  in  what  sense  God  is  personal  and 
in  what  sense  impersonal.   Nor  can  we  here  exhaust 
the  varieties  of  philosophical  opinion.     But  the 
threefold  contrast  just  given  will  help  us  to  make 
clearer  the  ])hiloso]>hical  issues  of  monotheism  by 
naming  certain  varieties  of  philosophical  thought 
which  have  both  a  definite  historical  origin  and  a 
great  influence  upon  the  character  of  opinion  about 
the  divine  being.     Simplifying  the  whole  matter 
in  this  somewhat  artificial  but  still  well-fouiideil 
way,  we  may  .say  that,  from  the  historical  ]ioint  of 
view,  three  difierent  wa3's  of  viewing  the  divine 
being  have  been  of  great  importance  both  for  re- 
ligious life  and  for  philosophical  doctrine.     No  one 
of  these  three  ways  has  Ijeen  exclusively  confined 
to  the  nation  of  which  the  form  of  opinion  in  ques- 
tion is  most  characteristic,  and  in  the  history  of 
philosophical  thought  the  three  motives  are  inter- 
woven.    But  a  comparatively  clear  distinction  can 
be  made  if   we  eiiipha.size  the  three  contrasting 
doctrines,    and   then   |)oint   out    that  these   doc- 
trines, while  not  exclusively  due  each  to  one  of 
the  three  nations  or  to  philosophies  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the  nation  in 
question,  are  still,  on  the  w  hole,  fairly  to  be  associ- 
ated, one  with  the  tradition  of  Israel,  the  second 
with  the  influence  of  Greece,  and  the  third  with 
the  influence  either  of  India  or  of  nations  and 
civilizations  which,  in   this    respect,   are  closely 
analogous  in  spirit  to  the  civilization  of  India. 

(1)  The  monotheism  due  to  the  historical  influ- 
ence of  the  religion  of  Israel  defines  God  as  '  the 
righteous  Ruler  of  the  world,'  a.s  '  the  Doer  of 
justice,'  or  as  the  one  '  whose  law  is  holy,'  or  '  who 
secures  the  triumph  of  the  right.'  The  best  phrase 
to  characterize  this  form  of  doctrine,  to  leave  room 
for  the  wide  variety  of  special  forms  which  it  has 
assumed,  to  indicate  its  tiistorical  origin,  and  also 
to  imply  that  it  has  undergone  in  the  course  of 
lii>^tory  a  long  proce.ss  of  development,  is  this  :  '  the 
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etliical  monotheism  of  the  Pxophets  of  Israel.' 
We  ineluile  under  tliia  phr;ise  that  form,  or  type, 
or  aspect  of  monotheism,  which  characterizes  phihi- 
sophies  tliat  have  lieen  most  strongly  influenced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  religion  of  Israel. 

(2)  The  monotheism  which  has  its  historical 
origin  very  largely  in  the  Greek  philosophers 
defines  God  as  the  source,  or  the  explanation,  or 
the  correlate,  or  the  order,  or  the  reasonableness 
of  the  world.  It  seems  fair  to  call  this  form 
'Hellenic  monotheism.'  In  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, and  especially  of  that  philosophy  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  this 
idea  of  God  has,  of  course,  become  interwoven — 
sometimes  consciously,  sometimes  unconsciously — 
with  the  ethical  monotheism  of  Israel.  But,  when 
a  philosophy  of  Christian  origin  is  in  question, 
while  in  some  respects  this  philosophy,  if  positively 
raonotheistie,  is  almost  sure  to  be  strongly  influ- 
enced by  ethical  monotheism,  the  most  important 
and  essential  features  of  the  philosophy  in  question 
will  be  due  to  the  way  in  which  it  deals  with  the 
relation  between  the  order  of  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  the  '  One  God.'  Aristotle's  statement  of 
his  own  problem  regarding  whether  God  is  identical 
with  the  '  order '  or  is  related  to  the  world  as  the 
'  general '  is  related  to  the  army  is  a  good  example 
of  the  form  which  the  problem  of  monotheism  takes 
from  this  point  of  view. 

(3)  The  third  form  of  monotheism  is  very  wide- 
spread, and  has  actually  had  many  different  histori- 
cal origins.  In  the  history  both  of  religion  and  of 
philosophy  this  form  of  monotheism,  somewhat 
like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  '  passes,  like  night, 
from  land  to  land'  and  'has  strange  power  of 
speech.'  Often  unorthodox  at  the  time  or  in  the 
place  where  it  is  influential,  it  has  indirectly  played 
a  large  part  in  the  creeds  of  various  times  and 
places.  Usually  fond  of  esoteric  statements  of 
doctrine,  and  often  condemned  by  common  sense 
as  fantastic  and  intolerable,  it  has  had  many  times 
of  great  popular  influence.  The  official  Christian 
Church  has  had  great  difficulty  in  defining  the 
relation  of  orthodox  doctrine  to  this  form  of 
opinion.  In  the  liistory  of  philosophy  the  more 
technical  statements  of  it  have  formed  part  of 
extremely  important  systems. 

This  form  of  monotheism  is  especially  well 
marked  in  the  early  history  of  Hindu  speculation. 
It  is  often  called  'Hindu  pantheism'  ;  and  it  is 
indeed  fair  to  say  that  it  is  in  many  respects  most 
purely  represented  by  some  systems  of  belief  and 
doctrine  which  have  grown  up  on  Indian  soil.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  a  less  exclusive  relation  to 
Indian  philosophy  than  the  Hellenic  form  of  mono- 
theism, in  its  later  history,  has  to  Greek  philosophy, 
so  that  the  connexion  here  insisted  upon  between 
this  kind  of  monotheism  and  the  early  history  of 
Hindu  philosophy  must  be  interpreted  somewhat 
liberally.  In  fact,  at  the  close  of  the  history  of 
Greek  philosophy  this  third  form  of  monotheism 
appeared  as  a  part  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy. 
Yet  in  this  case  an  Oriental  origin  or  direct  influ- 
ence is  extremely  improbable.  Examples  of  the 
tendency  of  this  form  of  monotheism  to  take  on 
new  forms,  and  to  be  influenced  by  other  motives 
than  those  derived  from  the  religion  or  philosophy 
of  India,  are  to  be  found  in  the  recent  revival 
of  such  types  of  doctrine  in  various  forms  of  '  intui- 
tionalism '  and  '  anti-intellectualism  '  in  European 
thought. 

The  essence  of  this  third  type  of  monotheism 
is  that  it  tends  to  insist  not  only  upon  the  '  sole 
reality  of  God,'  but  upon  the  'unreality  of  the 
world.'  The  name  '  acosmisin '  therefore  is  more 
.suggestive  for  it  than  the  name  'pantheism.'  It 
might  be  summe<l  up  in  the  proposition  '  God  is 
real,'  but  all  else  besides  God  that  appears  to  be  real 


is  but  an  'appearance'  or,  if  better  estimated,  is  a 
'dream.'  If  we  attempt  to  make  more  precise 
the  vague  word  '  pantheism '  merely  liy  saying,  '  God 
and  the  world  are,  according  to  pantheism,  but 
one,'  the  natural  question  arises,  '  If  they  are  but 
one,  then  which  one  ? '  But  what  we  may  now 
call,  in  a  general  way  and  upon  the  general  his- 
torical basis  just  indicated,  '  Indic  monotheism,' 
whether  it  appears  in  Hindu  ]ihilosophy,  in  Spinoza, 
or  in  Meister  Eckhart,  tends  to  assert,  '  Tlie  One 
is  God  and  God  only,  and  is  so  precisely  Ijecause  the 
world  is  but  appearance.'  This  definition  of  the 
third  form  of  monotheism  relieves  us  of  some  of 
the  ambiguities  of  the  term  '  pantheism.' 

The  threefold  distinction  now  made  enables  us 
similarly  to  review  some  of  the  great  features  of 
the  history  of  philosophical  monotheism  in  a  way 
which  cannot  here  be  stated  at  length,  but  which, 
even  when  summarily  indicated,  tends  to  elucidate 
many  points  that  have  usually  been  unduly  left 
obscure. 

The  ethical  monotheism  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel 
was  not  the  product  of  any  philosophical  thinking. 
The  intense  earnestness  of  the  nation  into  %Yhose 
religious  experience  it  entered  kept  [it  alive  in  the 
world.  The  beginnings  of  Christianity  soon  re- 
quired philosophical  interpretation,  and  in  any 
such  interpretation  the  doctrine  of  the  righteous 
God  must  inevitably  play  a  leading  part.  In  the 
course  of  the  development  of  the  Church  this 
doctrine  sought  aid  from  Greek  philosophy.  Con- 
sequently, the  whole  history  of  Christian  mono- 
theism depends  upon  an  explicit  ettbrt  to  make  a 
synthesis  of  the  ethical  monotheism  of  Israel  and 
the  Hellenic  form  of  monotheism.  This  synthesis 
was  as  attractive  as,  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, it  has  proved  problematic  and  difficult.  The 
reason  for  the  problem  of  such  a  synthesis,  as  the 
philosophers  have  had  to  face  that  problem,  lies 
mainly  in  the  following  fact.  Whether  taken  in 
its  original  form  or  modified  by  philosophical  re- 
flexion, ethical  monotheism,  the  doctrine  that 
'God  is  righteous,'  very  sharply  contrasts  God, 
'the  righteous  Ruler,'  or,  in  Christian  forms, 
'God  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,'  with  the  world 
to  which  God  stands  in  such  ethical  relations.  On 
the  other  hand,  forthe  Hellenicform  of  monotheism, 
the  problem  wliich  Aristotle  emphasized  about  the 
'  order  '  and  the  '  general '  indeed  exists.  But  in 
its  essentials  Hellenic  monotheism  is,  on  the  whole, 
neutral  as  to  the  kind  of  unity  which  binds  God 
and  the  world  together.  Our  later  philosophies,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  Hellenic  mono- 
theism, must  therefore  attempt  explicitly  to 
solve  the  problem  which  Aristotle  stated.  And, 
on  the  whole,  such  philosophies  tend  towards 
answering  the  question  as  Aristotle  did :  God  is 
both  '  order '  and  the  '  general '  of  the  army  which 
constitutes  the  world.  Hellenic  monotheism, 
moreover,  is  influenced  by  strongly  intellectual 
tendencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  monotheism 
of  Israel  was,  even  in  its  ante-philosophical  form, 
a  kind  of  voluntarism.  God's  law,  viewed  as  one 
term  of  the  antithesis,  the  world  which  He  rules, 
or  which  He  saves,  viewed  as  the  other,  are  much 
more  sharply  contrasted  than  Aristotle's  '  order ' 
and  'general'  tend  to  be.  When,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophies  which  grew  out  of  the 
Greek  tradition,  the  Hellenic  concept  of  the  Logos 
{q.v.)  assumed  its  most  characteristic  forms,  its 
intellectual  interests  were,  on  the  whole,  in  favour 
of  defining  the  unity  of  the  divine  being  and  the 
world  as  the  most  essential  feature  of  monotheism. 
But,  at  each  stage  of  this  development,  this  intel- 
lectual or  rational  unity  of  the  Logos  and  the 
world  gradually  came  into  sharper  and  sharper 
conflict  with  that  ethical  interest  which  naturally 
dwelt   upon   the  contrast    between   the  righteous 
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Ruler  anil  the  sinful  woiUl,  and  between  divine 
grate  ami  fallrn  man. 

Therefore,  lichiml  many  of  the  conflicts  hetwecn 
so-called  pantheism  in  Christian  tradition  and  the 
doctrines  of  'diHne  transcendence'  and  'divine 
personality,'  tliore  has  lain  the  conflict  between 
mtellectualism  and  volnntiuism,  between  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  world  in  terms  of  order  and  an 
interpretation  of  the  world  in  terms  of  the  conllict 
between  good  and  evil,  righteousness  and  unright- 
eousness. 

Meanwhile,  in  terms  of  this  antithe.sis  of  our  first 
and  second  types  of  philosophical  monotheism,  we 
can  state  only  half  of  the  i)rohlem.  Had  the  mono- 
theism of  Lsracl  .and  the  Hellenic  doctrine  of  (ioil 
as  the  principle  of  order  been  the  only  po>Aers 
concerned  in  the.se  conflicts,  the  history  both  of 
philosophy  .and  of  religion  would  have  been,  for 
the  Christian  world,  far  simpler  than  it  is.  The 
motives  which  determine  the  third  idea  of  (Ind 
have  tended  both  to  enrich  and  to  complicate  the 
situation. 

It  Is  true  that  a  direct  connexion  Ijetween  ancient 
Hinduism  and  early  Christian  doctrine  cannot  be 
traced.  I'.ut  what  we  have  called,  for  very  general 
reasons,  tlie  Indie  type  of  idea  of  God  became,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  part  of  Christian  civilization 
for  very  various  reasons.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
doctrine  that  God  .alone  is  real  while  the  world  is 
illusory  depends  upon  motives  which  are  not  con- 
fined to  India.  In  the  form  of  what  has  technically 
been  called  'mysticism,'  this  view  of  the  divine 
nature  in  due  time  became  a  factor  both  in  Christ- 
ian experience  and  in  philosophical  interpretation. 
The  Neo-Platonic  school  furnished  some  of  the 
principal  technical  formulations  of  such  a  view 
of  the  divine  nature.  The  religious  experience  of 
the  Grasco-Roman  world,  in  the  times  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  the  Christian  era, 
also  in  various  ways  emphasized  the  motives  upon 
which  this  third  type  of  Christian  monotheism 
depends.  The  Churdi  thus  found  room  within  the 
limits  of  orthodoxy  for  the  r-ecognition,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  of  the  tendency  to  view  the 
world  as  mere  appearance,  ordinary  life  as  a  bad 
dream,  and  salvation  as  attainable  only  through  a 
direct  acquaintance  with  the  divine  being  itself. 

The  very  complications  w  hich  forphilosophy  have 
grown  out  of  the  efibrts  to  synthesize  Hellenic 
monotheism  and  the  religion  of  the  Prophets  of 
Israel  have  repeatedly  stimulated  the  Christian 
mystics  to  insist  that  what  the  intellect  cannot 
attain,  namely,  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
God  and  llis  relation  to  the  world,  the  mystic 
experience  can  furnish  to  those  who  have  a  right 
to  receive  its  revelations.  Philosophy — intellectual 
philosophy — fails  (so  such  mystics  assert)  to  solve 
the  problems  raised  by  the  contrasts  between  good 
and  evil,  between  Cioil  and  the  world,  as  these 
contrasts  are  recognized  either  by  those  who  study 
the  order  of  the  universe  or  by  those  who  thirst 
after  righteousness.  What  way  remains,  then,  for 
man,  beset  by  his  moral  problems,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  intellectual  difficulties,  on  the  other,  to 
come  into  real  touch  with  the  divine  1  The  mystics, 
i.e.  those  who  have  insisted  upon  the  third  idea  of 
God,  and  who  have  tested  this  idea  in  (heir  own 
experience,  have  always  held  that  the  results  of  the 
intellect  are  negative,  and  lead  to  no  definite  idea 
of  God  which  can  be  defended  against  the  sceptics, 
while,  as  the  mystics  always  insist,  to  follow  the 
law  of  righteonsne.ss,  whether  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  divine  grace,  does  not  lead,  at  least  in  the 
present  life,  to  the  highest  tyi)e  of  the  knowledge 
of  God.  We  approach  the  highest  type  of  know- 
ledge, so  far  as  the  present  life  permits,  if  we 
recogiiize,  in  the  form  of  some  s(jrt  of  'negative' 
theology,  the  barrenness  of  intellectualism,  and  if,  I 


meanwhile,  we  recognize  that  the  contemplative 
life  is  higher  tli.-in  (he  |iractic.al  life,  ami  that  an 
immediate  vi-ion  of  tiod  leads  to  an  insiglit  which 
no  practical  activity,  however  righteous,  attains. 
To  teach  .such  doctrines  as  matters  of  ^)orsonal 
experience  is  characteristic  of  the  iiiystics.  To 
make  more  articulate  the  idea  of  (!od  thus  delined 
has  formed  an  impiu'tant  part  of  the  oHice  of 
theology. 

Witlioul  this  third  type  of  monotheism,  and 
without  this  negative  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
intellect  and  this  direct  .■ipi)eal  to  immediate  ex- 
perience, Christian  doctrine,  in  fact,  would  not 
Iiave  reached  some  of  its  most  characteristic  forms 
and  expressions,  and  the  ]ihilosopliy  of  Christendom 
would  liave  failed  to  put  on  record  some  of  its  most 
fascinating  speculations. 

It  is  obvious  that,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  the 
immediate  inti'itions  u])on  which  mystical  mono- 
theism lays  stress  are  opposed  to  the  sort  of  insight 
which  the  intellect  obtains.  Even  here,  however, 
the  opposing  tendencies  in  question  are  not  always 
in  any  very  direct  contrary  opposition  in  the 
thought  or  expression  of  an  iiulividual  thinker  or 
]ihilo.sopher.  'i'hus,  in  .111  individual  case,  an  ex- 
position of  mysticism  may  devote  a  large  part  of 
its  philosophical  work  to  a  return  to  the  Hellenic 
type  of  theism.  That  this  was  possible  tlie  Neo- 
Platonic  school  had  already  shown  (see  art.  Neo- 
PlatoNISM).  Wherever  Christian  monotheism  is 
strongly  under  the  Neo- Platonic  inlluence,  it  tends 
to  become  a  synthesis  of  our  second  and  third 
types  of  monotheism.  In  such  cases  the  mono- 
theism is  Hellenic  in  its  fondness  for  order,  for 
categories,  and  for  an  intellectual  system  of  the 
universe,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  im- 
mediate intuitions,  to  a  recognition  that  the  finite 
world  is  an  appearance,  and  to  a  definition  of  God 
in  terms  of  an  inefl'able  experience,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  a  rational  system  of  ideas.  Such  a  syn- 
thesis may,  in  an  individual  system,  ignore  the 
conflicts  here  in  qnestion.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  the  opposition  is  bound  to  become,  for  great 
numbers  of  thinkers  and,  on  occasion,  for  the 
authorities  of  the  Clinrch,  a  conscious  opposition. 
And  the  opposition  between  the  ethical  and  the 
mystic  types  of  monotheism  is  in  general  still 
sharper,  and  is  more  fully  conscious.  Despite  all 
these  oppositions,  however,  it  remains  the  case 
that  one  of  the  princi])al  problems  of  Christian 
theology  has  been  the  discovery  of  some  way  to 
bring  the  third  of  the  ideas  of  God,  the  third  of 
the  tendencies  to  define  God  as  One,  into  some 
tolerable  and  true  synthesis  either  ^vith  the  first 
or  with  the  second  of  the  three  types  of  mono- 
theism, or  with  both. 

In  the  technical  discussions  of  the  idea  of  God 
which  have  made  up  the  introductory  portions  of 
many  sy.stems  of  so-called  '  nature  theology,'  it  has 
been  very  general  for  the  philosophers  of  C  hristen- 
dom  to  emphasize  the  Hellenic  type  of  theism. 
The  so-called  philosojjhical  '  proofs  of  the  divine 
existence '  make  explicit  some  aspect  of  the  Hellenic 
interest  in  the  order  and  reason  of  the  world.  The 
'  design  argument,'  first  stated  in  an  elementary 
form  by  Soc^rates,  and  pcr.si.stently  present  in 
l>opular  theology  of  the  monotheistic  type  ever 
since,  is  an  interpretation  of  the  world  in  ti'rms  of 
various  special  analogies  between  the  particular 
sorts  of  :ulaptation  which  the  )iliysiial  world  .shows 
us  and  the  plans  of  which  a  designing  intelligence, 
in  the  case  of  art,  makes  use.  The  so-called 
'cosmologic^al  argument'  reasons  more  in  general 
terms  from  the  very  existence  of  this  'contingent' 
world  to  the  Logos  whose  rational  nature  explains 
the  worlfl.  The  highly  tci-linical  'ontological 
argument'  insists  upon  motives  which  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  efJbrt  to  define  the  very  nature  of  an 
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orderly  syslem.  In  its  briefest  stiiloincnt  the 
ontological  argument  is  epitomized  by  -\ugtistine 
when  he  defines  God  as  '  \''eritaR '  and  declares  that 
Veritas  must  be  real,  since,  if  there  were  nu 
Veritas,  the  proposition  tliat  there  is  no  Veritas 
would  itself  be  true.  The  more  highly  developed 
forms  of  the  ontological  argument  reason  in  simUar 
fashion  from  our  own  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
Logos,  or  of  the  rationally  necessary  order  system 
of  the  universe — in  other  words,  from  the  realm  of 
Platonic  ideas,  in  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  through 
and  to  our  intellect,  to  the  reality  of  such  a  system 
beyond  our  intellect. 

It  has  been  insisted,  and  not  without  very 
genuine  basis,  both  in  religion  and  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  philosophers,  that  all  such  etJbrts, 
through  the  intellect,  to  grasp  the  divine  nature 
lead  to  results  remote  from  the  vital  experience 
upon  which,  religious  monotheism  and,  in  par- 
ticular. Christian  monotheism  must  rest,  if  such 
monotheism  is  permanentlj'  to  retain  the  coniidence 
of  a  man  who  is  at  once  critical  and  religious. 
Into  the  merits  of  the  issues  thus  indicated,  this  is 
no  place  to  enter.  In  any  case,  however,  both  the 
warfare  of  the  philosophical  schools  and  the  con- 
trast Ijetweeu  intellectual  tlieology  and  the  re- 
ligious life  have  often  led  to  philosophical  efibrts 
to  escape  from  the  very  problems  now  emphasized 
to  some  more  immediate  intuition  of  the  divine,  or 
else  to  assert  that  there  is  no  philosophical  solution 
to  the  religious  problem  of  theism.  Thus  intel- 
lectualism  in  theology,  in  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  historically  appeared,  has  repeatedly  tended 
to  bring  about  its  own  elimination.  The  more 
highly  rational  it  has  become,  and  the  more  its 
apparent  barrenness,  or  its  inability  to  combine 
the  various  motives  which  enter  into  the  three 
diHerent  monotheistic  tendencies  has  become 
manifest,  the  more  the  result  of  a  careful  analj'sis 
of  the  intellectual  motives  has  led  either  to  the 
revival  of  mysticism  or  to  a  sceptical  indifference 
to  iihilosophical  theism.  To  say  this  is  merely  to 
report  historical  facts. 

Some  negative  results  of  the  more  purely  Hellenic 
type  of  monotheism  became  especially  manifest 
through  the  results  of  the  Kantian  criticism  of 
reason  and  of  its  work.  It  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, however,  to  see  what,  in  Kant's  case,  was  the 
result  of  this  criticism  of  the  traditional  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God.  By  temperament  Kant 
was  indisposed  to  take  interest  in  experiences  of 
mj'stic  type.  For  him,  therefore,  the  failure  of 
the  intellect  meant  a  return  to  the  motives  which, 
in  no  philosophical  formulation,  but  in  tlie  form  of 
an  intensely  earnest  practical  faith,  had  long  ago 
given  rise  to  the  religion  of  Israel.  Therefore  the 
God  of  Kant  is,  once  more,  simply  the  righteous 
Kuler.  Or,  as  Fiehte  in  a  famous  early  essay 
defined  the  idea,  '  God  is  the  moral  order  of  the 
world.'  This  Kantian-Fichtean  order  is,  however, 
not  the  Hellenic  order,  either  of  tlie  realm  of 
Platonic  ideas  or  of  the  natural  world.  It  is  the 
order  of  '  the  kingdom  of  ends,'  of  a  universe  of 
free  moral  agents,  whose  existence  stands  in  end- 
less contrast  to  an  ideal  realm  of  holiness  or  moral 
perfection,  after  which  tliey  must  endlessly  strive, 
but  of  M  ho.-.e  real  presence  they  can  never  become 
aware  through  a  mystical  vision  or  by  a  sure 
logical  demonstration.  The  righteous  man,  ac- 
cording to  Kant,  says:  'I  will  that  God  exists. 
Kant  delines  God  in  terms  of  this  will.  Mono- 
theism, according  to  this  view,  cannot  be  proved, 
but  rationally  mu.'t  he  acknowledged  as  true. 

Vet,  in  his  Ci-itiqiie  (ifJiuhjiiicnt,  Kant  recognized 
that  the  reiiuirement  to  bring  into  synthesis  the 
intellect  and  the  will,  and  to  interpret  our  a;sthetic 
experience,  i.e.  our  aci|naintance  with  the  kind  of 
perfection    which    beauty    reveals — tiiis    ideal,   a 


.synthesis  of  the  etliical,  the  intuitional,  and  the 
rational — remains  with  us.  And,  despite  all  faUuies, 
this  ideal  is  one  from  which  philosophy  cannot 
escape. 

The  revived  interest  in  intuition  and  in  religious 
experience  which  has  characterized  the  transition 
from  the  19th  to  the  '20th  cent,  has  once  more 
made  the  mystical  motives  familiar  to  our  present 
interest.  The  permanent  significance  of  the  ethical 
motives  also  renders  thorn  certain  to  liecome  pro- 
minent in  the  attention  of  serious-minded  men, 
even  though  the  Kantian  formulation  of  the  ethical 
ideals  seems  for  the  moment,  in  our  mobile  con- 
temporary philosophical  and  religious  thought,  too 
abstract  and  rigid.  And  so  we  are  not  likely,  in 
future,  to  accept  any  merely  one-sided  Hellenism. 

While  no  attention  can  here  be  given  to  the 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  philosophical  mono- 
theism which  have  been  proposed  during  the  last 
century,  the  problem  of  monotheism  still  remains 
central  for  recent  phUosopIiy.  It  may  be  said  that 
dogmatic  formulations  are  at  the  present  time 
often  treated  with  the  same  indift'erence  which 
is  also  characteristically  shown  towards  the  faith 
of  the  fathers,  viewed  simply  as  a  heritage. 
Nevertheless,  the  problems  of  philosophical  mono- 
theism remain  as  necessarily  impressive  as  they 
ha\e  been  ever  since  the  early  stages  of  Christian 
thcologj'.  They  are  as  certain  to  survive  as  is 
philosophy  itself.  What  the  whole  history  of  the 
monotheistic  problem  in  philosophy  show.s  becomes 
to-day,  in  view  of  our  explicit  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  India,  and  in  view  of  our  wide  com- 
parative study  of  religions,  more  explicit  than 
ever.  Philosophy  is  a  necessary  efibrt  of  the 
civilized  consciousness,  at  least  on  its  higher  level. 
Monotheism  is  a  central  problem  of  philosophy. 
This  problem  is  not  to  be  sufficiently  dealt  with 
by  merely  drawing  artificial  or  technical  distinc- 
tions between  Platonic  or  Neo-Platonic  theories ; 
nor  can  the  problem  be  solved  by  calling  it  the 
problem  of  the  immanence  of  C4od  as  against  His 
transcendence.  The  question  '  Is  God  personal  ? ' 
becomes  and  will  become  more  explicit  in  its 
modern  formulation  the  more  we  become  aware 
of  what  constitutes  a  person.  Bleanwhile,  as  was 
remarked  above,  the  problem  of  monotheism  has 
other  aspects  besides  the  problem  of  personality. 

The  essentials  of  the  great  issue  remain  for  ns, 
as  for  our  fathers,  capable  of  formulation  in  the 
terms  which  have  here  been  emphasized.  To 
repeat,  the  philosophical  problem  of  monotheism 
is  (1)  In  what  sense  is  the  world  real?  (2)  In  what 
sense  is  the  world  a  rational  order?  (3)  In  what 
sense  is  the  world  ethical  ?  The  effort  to  answer 
these  questions  cannot  be  made  bj'  exclusive  em- 
[ihasis  on  one  of  them.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
problem  of  monotheism  requires  a  synthesis  of  all 
the  three  ideas  of  God,  and  an  answer  that  shall 
be  just  to  all  the  three  problems.  Whether  mono- 
theism is  true  or  not  can  be  discovered,  in  a  philo- 
sophical sense,  only  through  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  contrast  of  the  three  ideas  of  God,  and  the 
synthesis  which  shall  bring  them  into  some  sort 
of  harmony.  The  further  discussion  of  the  natvue 
of  this  harmony  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  (see  art.  GoD  [Biblical  and  Christian]). 
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at  first  glance  to  be  a  mere  sequel  to  the  Mono- 
physite  conflict,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  assumed 
m  "the  present  article.  On  a  closer  examination, 
however,  we  see  that  the  later  controversy  lias  a 
character  of  its  own,  since  it  shows  how  the  udoj)- 
tion  of  the  orthodox  Dijihysite  point  of  ^■ie^v  was 
not  regarded  as  leading  necessarily  and  directly  to 
Ditheluteconclusions.  In  theart.."MoxorHYSlTlSM 
(p.  811  ir.)  it  was  indicated  how  the  now  orthodoxy 
came  to  terms  with  the  problem  of  the  two  natures 
in  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ— the  problem 
raised  by  the  Sj'mVml  of  Clialccdon.  The  person 
of  the  God-man  was  conceived  as  arising  from  the 
person  {inriuTTainf)  of  the  Logos,  which  assimilated 
the  human  attributes,  and  upon  which,  as  the 
core  of  personality,  human  nature  was,  so  to 
speak,  engrafted  bj-  the  process  of  ivinrirraaLS.  On 
this  hj'potliesis  it  might  seem  entirely  justifiable 
to  ascribe  everj'tliing  that  Christ  said  or  did  to  the 
one  volitional  activity  (Mpyeia)  of  the  God-nian, 
and  actuallj",  indeed,  to  regard  all  as  emanating 
from  His  undivided  will  [eiXrjim).  Such  a  view, 
moreover,  could  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
earlier  Fathers.  Cyril,  with  reference  to  Lk  8'', 
had  said  of  Christ :  ixiav  re  ko!  vvyyevri  5'  a/j-ipoiv  [i.e. 
word  and  hand]  eTriJeuTi'is  riji'  (vlpyeiav  ■  and  it  was 
possible,  above  all,  to  adduce  the  witness  of  a 
passage  in  the  fourth  Epistle  of  the  pseudo-Diony- 
sius — a  passage  containing  the  phrase  m'"  BeavSpinri 
ivipyeia,  which  was  destined  to  )ilay  so  important 
a  part  in  the  coming  days.  The  Monenergists 
were  possessed  with  the  idea  that  tlie  redemptive 
activity  of  the  God-man  emanated  wholly  and 
solely  from  His  divine  nature,  that  nature  provid- 
ing the  stimulus  which  was  mediated  by  His 
rational  soul  and  brought  to  realization  in  His 
body.  Nor  had  even  the  natural  operations  of 
Christ  as  a  rational  being  their  source  in  His 
human  nature  purely  by  itself,  as  that  nature 
subsisted,  not  by  itself  alone,  but  in  the  divine 
nature  conceived  as  inherently  personal.  Hence 
that  which  in  Christ  corresponds  to  human  nature 
was  itself  the  work  of  God  :  it  was  one  energy, 
whose  source  is  God,  and  whose  instnunent  was 
His  humanity  ;  it  was  one  will,  and  that  will  was 
divine.  To  hergius  of  Constantinople  (cf.  §  z)  it 
seemed  perfectly  obvious  that  the  rationally  en- 
dowed body  of  Christ  etl'ected  its  natural  move- 
ments only  in  accordance  with  the  measure 
assigned  by  His  divine  will,  and  that,  just  as  our 
bodies  are  governed  by  our  rational  souls,  so  the 
whole  complex  of  Christ's  human  nature  was  con- 
stantly directed  by  His  deity. 

The  objections  urged  b3'  the  opposite  party 
against  this  theory  of  the  oneness  of  Christ's 
ivipyua  were  based  upon  the  feeling  that  it  sur- 
rendered the  distinctively  human  element  in  Christ's 
activity,  since  it  implied  that  His  human  nature 
was  a  mere  passive  instrument,  and  must  therefore 
be  (conceived  as  inanimate  or,  at  least,  as  non 
rational.  Such  a  view,  however,  was  in  reality  a 
reversion  to  Apollinarism  (q.v.);  and,  even  if  the 
Monenergists  did  not  go  so  far,  yet  their  idea  of 
the  one  composite  energy  really  presupi)osed  that 
of  the  one  composite  nature  as  lield  by  the  Sever- 
ians.  In  i)oint  of  fact,  the  theses  of  the  Monener- 
gists ap])roximate  very  closely  to  those  of  the 
Severians — the  more  moderate  party  of  the  Mono- 
physites.  As  the  Monenergists  them.selves  came 
to  recognize  this,  they  surrendered  the  phrase  nia. 
ififtycia  and  rallied  around  the  If  e^\i;/xo.  This 
position  they  regardeil  as  una.ssailable,  since  two 
wills  (as  distinguished  from  mere  impulses  or 
natural  tendencies  to  action)  seemed  inevitably  to 
involve  two  subjects  endowed  with  volition  (duo 
uiroffTd<rt(s).  They  rightly  recognized  that,  if  there 
was  in  the  (Jod-man  a  will  which  diverged  from 
His  divine  will,  that  divergent  will  co\ild  spring 


from  nothing  else  than  an  ungodly  tendency  in 
the  nature  wiiich  He  had  assumed.  Such  a  view, 
however,  would  have  been  in  conflict  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  sinlessiiess  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  in  which  all  [jartics  were  at  one,  and  would 
therefore  havebeouaccounted  blasphcm  v.  Gregory 
of  Nys.sa,  writing  long  before,  had  said  :  ri  iKdvou 
d^\€iP  ov5iv  v-mvavTiov  ti^  ^ev,  deojdey  SXov.  The 
adverse  party  was  wont  to  appeal  to  passages  like 
Mt  26*',  where  the  human  will  and  the  divine  will 
seem  to  stanci  in  opposition  ;  I'Ut  the  Monotheletes 
sought  to  show  from  the  Fatliers  that,  on  a  strict 
interpretation  of  this  text,  Christ  had  a  human 
will  HCiT  oUtluaiv  only.  They  did  not  mean  to 
deny  the  presence  of  a  human  activity  in  the  one 
will  of  Christ,  but  they  held  tliat  this  activity  was 
entirely  due  to  His  diviue  will.  In  relation  to 
His  divine  ivipycKx,  they  maintained,  the  human 
ivipyeia  becomes  a  irdSo!,  and,  when  Gregory  sai<l 
of  Christ  that  liis  soul  wills,  he  meant  that  the 
volition  of  Christ's  soul  was  due  to  the  will  of  the 
Deity  who  was  personally  united  with  His  soul, 
and  that,  accordingly,  it  was  divine  volition  in  a 
human  form. 

The  Monenergists  and  Monotheletes  sought  to 
support  their  contention  also  on  the  ground  that 
the  phrase  Sio  ivipyei.ai.  had  never  yet  been  heard 
in  the  doctrinal  controversy  ;  and,  while  this  claim 
was  not  absolutely  valid,  j-et  Sergius  could  say 
with  some  show  of  reason  that  none  of  the  Bd- 
irvev(TToi  t5s  CKKXrifflai  fj-vaTayuyoi,  i.e.  none  of  the 
recognized  Fathers  of  the  Church,  had  made  use 
of  the  phrase.  As  regards  the  formula  of  the  iio 
efK-fllMTa,  again,  the  Monothelete  case  was  a  still 
stronger  one.  In  earlier  writers  the  phrase  Sias 
de\-qtj.a.Tav  is  used  only  as  ex])ressing  a  linal  con- 
sequence foisted  upon  those  who  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures.  The  use  of  the  phrase  in  a 
positive  sense  can  be  traced  only  in  a  single  work, 
written — if  genuine — before  the  Monothelete  con- 
troversy, viz.  the  treatise  irepi  t^s  07(05  rplados  icoi 
TTfpl  TTjs  $ela$  olKovop.iai  ascribed  to  Eulogius  of 
Alexandria  (t  607).  But,  while  the  Ditheletes 
were  thus  unable  to  call  tradition  to  their  aid, 
they  operated  all  the  more  zealouslj'  with  the 
inherent  logic  of  their  case.  In  point  of  fact,  no 
logical  objection  could  be  urged  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  new  orthodoxy,  as,  e.g.,  from  that  of 
Leontius  of  Byzantium,  against  the  procedure  of 
ascribing  860  <pvaiKai  ivipyeiat.  to  the  bvo  ^iWts. 
Indeed,  it  was,  more  tlian  all  else,  this  logical 
inference,  i.e.  the  consistent  development  of  the 
position  aftirmed  in  the  formula'  of  Chalcedon, 
that  helped  the  doctrine  of  the  two  wills  to  gain 
the  day.  It  is  true  that  the  contradictiou  involved 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  was  rendered 
still  more  palpable  in  that  of  the  two  wills.  But 
those  who  had  come  to  terms  with  the  former 
doctrine  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  latter, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  following  historical  sketch 
to  show  how  this  point  was  reached. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  the  controversy.— The 
secession  of  the  Monophysites  did  .serious  damage 
to  Byzantium  and  its  Church.  It  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  and  of  Islam. 
Far-seeing  and  energetic  jioliticians  -sought  to 
arrest  the  mischief  by  working  for  the  ecclesiastical 
reconciliation  of  the  eastern  and  southern  ijro- 
vinces  of  the  empire.  The  most  outstanding'-- 
figures  in  this  movement  wore  the  emperor  Hera- 
dius  (610-6-11 1  and  the  patriarch  Sergius  (610-63S). 
Sergius,  a  Syrian  born  of  .la<ob)tc  iiareiits,  was 
already  giving  liLs  mind  to  the  thought  of  union  in 
the  early  years  of  his  tenure  of  office.  He  caught 
at  the  watchwords  iila  iiiipyeux  and  /ila  0i\ri<m  ijyow 
tf  e(\f]na,  which  had  ap|iarently  been  introduced 
into  the  controversy  by  the  Alexandrian  Mono- 
physites, and  he  succeeded  at  the  outset,  on  the 
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basis  of  the  doctrine  implied  by  these  expressions, 
in  winning  the  emperor's  approval  of  his  designs. 
Soon  afterwards  (02-2)  Heraclius  issued  an  edict 
proscribing  the  doctrine  of  the  Svo  evipyeiai.  But, 
although  Sergius  brought  all  the  weapons  of 
patristic  learning  to  bear  upon  the  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Monophysites,  the  negotiations  made  little 
headway.  It  was  not  until  633  that  indications  of 
real  progress  began  to  show  themselves.  Cyrus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whom  Heraclius  had 
translated  to  tliat  city  from  Phasis  in  Lazica, 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  union  with  the 
Theodosians,  i.e.  the  Monophysites  (see  art.  MONO- 
PHYSITISM,  §  3).  The  doctrinal  programme  drawn 
up  by  Cyrus,  while  setting  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures  in  the  forefront,  guarded  it  carefully  liy 
special  clauses;  it  distinctly  recognized  the  Cyril- 
lian  terminology  of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  and 
it  adopted  the  AreoiJagite  formula  of  the  one 
theanthropic  energy.  Tlie  Monophysites  had  sonic 
grounds  for  thinlciug  that,  as  one  of  our  sources 
puts  it,  it  was  not  they  who  made  alliance  with 
Chalcedon,  but  rather  Chalcedon  with  them. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  metropolitan  church 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  understanding  with  the 
Armenian,  though  this  did  not  last  long.  The 
greatest  triumph,  however,  was  the  winning  of 
Athanasius,  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  for 
now  the  occupants  of  the  three  great  Oriental  sees 
were  all  on  the  same  side.  But  at  this  juncture 
the  union  that  had  been  brought  about  with  such 
difficulty  was  gravely  imperilled  by  the  action  of 
a  Palestinian  monk. 

This  was  Sophronius,  who  had  at  an  early  date 
maintained  relations  with  the  Alexandrian  patri- 
archs Eulogius  and  John  the  Merciful.  He  now 
made  his  way  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  in  order  to 
lodge  a  protest  with  Cyrus  against  the  articles  of 
union,  in  which  he  thought  he  discerned  Apollinar- 
isni.  As  Cyrus  hesitated  to  withdraw  the  articles 
at  the  request  of  Sophronius,  the  latter  proceeded 
to  Constantinople  and  tried  to  induce  Sergius  to 
delete  the  expression  ula  ivipyua  from  the  docu- 
ment. The  patriarch  was  not  prepared  to  take 
that  step,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  agreed  to 
send  liis  Alexandrian  colleague  a  letter  recommend- 
ing him  to  have  done  with  the  dispute  as  to  one 
ivipyca  or  two,  but  forbidding  him  to  sanction  the 
thesis  of  the  two  wills,  which  he  stigmatized  as 
blasphemous  (Svcrcreph).  With  this  Sophronius 
was  satisfied.  Sergius,  moreover,  secured  another 
triumph  in  gaining  the  support  of  Pope  Honorius 
for  his  pacific  policy  (cf.  §  3).  Shortly  afterwards 
(634)  Sophronius  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Jerusalem.  He  broke  away  at  onco  from  the 
accepted  understanding  by  referring  in  his  in- 
augural encyclical  to  the  two  natures,  though  he 
certainly  avoided  any  overt  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  wills.  His  action  was  deeply 
resented  by  Sergius,  and  Honorius  tried,  though 
without  success,  to  persuade  him  to  drop  tlie 
objectionable  expression.  Eventually  the  emperor 
issued  a  decree,  framed  by  Sergius — the  so-called 
Ecthesis  of  638 — forbidding  all  mention  either  of 
one  energy  or  of  two  energies  :  of  one,  because  the 
mention  of  it  might  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  two 
natures,  and  of  two,  because  two  energies  seemed 
logically  to  involve  two  mutually  antagonistic 
wills. 

3.  The  case  of  Honorius. — Honorius  of  Rome, 
by  reason  of  his  attitude  in  the  Monothelete  con- 
troversy, w.os,  as  will  be  ex|ilained  below  (§  5),  put 
under  tlie  b.au  by  an  Ecumenical  Council.  This 
proceeding  has  had  such  important  consequences 
in  the  war  of  the  confessions  that  the  historian 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  it.  Here  we  must  first  of 
all  ask  what  Honorius  had  really  said.  Tlie 
missive    in  which    he    explained   liis    theological 


position  to  his  colleague  in  Constantinople  is  extant 
only  in  a  Greek  translation,  but  tlie  agreement  of 
this  translation  with  the  Latin  autograph  was 
definitely  confirmed  at  the  Council.  In  this  letter 
Honorius  had  set  in  the  foreground  his  desire  that 
the  controversy  as  to  one  or  two  energies  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  or  relegated  to  the  grammar- 
ians. The  introduction  of  the  new  phrases  into 
the  doctrinal  terminology  might  bring  those  who 
used  them  under  suspicion  either  of  Eutychianism 
or  of  Nestorianism.  He  nevertheless  adhered 
impartially  to  the  view  that,  whatever  decision 
mi"lit  be  made  between  the  hypothesis  of  the  one 
and  that  of  the  two  energies,  it  was  at  all  events 
necessary  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  single  will 
{^8ev  ^v  d^XTjfjLa  o/j.oXoyoO/.iei'  rod  Kvpiov'lijaoO  XpiaroO) ; 
for,  as  the  .Son  of  God  had  assumed  a  pure  and 
supernaturally  begotten  human  nature,  the  idea 
of  a  second  will,  disparate  or  antagonistic  {didupopoe 
j)  ivaPTlov  6^\rjixa.),  was  simply  out  of  the  cjuestion. 
Passages  like  Mt  ^Q'"  or  Jn  5^,  in  which  Christ 
seems  to  mark  a  contrast  between  His  own  will 
and  the  will  of  God,  did  not  in  any  real  sense 
indicate  a  different  will,  but  simply  referred  to 
the  economy  of  His  assumed  humanity  (  ouk  ei<rl 
TavTa  5ia(p6pov  deX-rmaros,  dWa  tt]s  oUovopLias  ttjs 
avBpmrOTijTOi  .  T-ijs  irpocrXriipdehris).  Christ,  as  our 
example,  adopted  this  manner  of  speaking  for  our 
sake,  i.e.  in  order  that  we  should  follow  His 
footsteps,  not  seeking  our  own  will  but  the  will  of 
God. 

The  letter  of  Honorius  reveals  throughout  an 
intelligent  and  accurate  grasp  of  the  situation.  To 
reproach  its  writer  with  having  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  one  will  is  simply  an  anachronism,  for 
that  doctrine  had  not  yet  become  ecclesiastically 
suspect.  Even  Sophronius  himself,  in  fact,  as  has 
already  been  said,  had  not  put  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  ^vills  upon  his  programme,  and  the  question 
as  to  the  Monotheletism  of  Honorius  Ls  of  a  piece 
with  that  regarding  the  Monophysitism  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  We  might  venture  to  say,  indeed, 
that,  if  Honorius  had,  a  generation  later,  occupied 
the  Roman  chair  in  place  of  Agatho,  he  would 
have  given  the  same  judgment  as  the  latter  did, 
and  thus,  to  speak  paradoxically,  would  have  pro- 
nounced his  own  condemnation.  Agatho  and  the 
Council  of  681  stood  face  to  face  with  a  situation  of 
a  totally  difterent  kind.  As  Monotheletism  had 
then  become  a  thing  of  evil  repute,  they  were 
siniply  bound  to  condemn  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  they 
could  not  avoid  reprobating  the  missive  of  Honorius 
as  well.  Above  all,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Agatho  not  only  refrained  from  protesting 
against  the  anathematization  of  his  predecessor, 
but  by  the  voice  of  his  legate  actually  gave  it  his 
sanction.  In  the  following  year  Pope  Leo  11.  ex- 
pressly ratified  the  condemnation  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Honorius 
as  one  '  qui  banc  apostolicam  sedeni  non  apostolicae 
traditionis  doctrina  UlustraWt,  sed  profana  prodi- 
tione  immaculatam  tidem  subvertere  conatus  est.' 
This  judgment  is,  no  doubt,  unduly  severe,  and, 
measured  by  the  standard  of  historical  truth, 
positively  false.  Still,  it  certainly  shows  the  re- 
markable freedom  from  prejudice  with  which  the 
authority  of  a  pope  in  matters  of  doctrine  could 
then  be  viewed  even  in  Rome  itself.  It  is  quite 
incompetent,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  the  case 
of  Honorius  into  the  question  of  papal  infallibility. 
If  we  keep  in  mind  tlie  provisions  of  the  Vatican 
dogma  regarding  the  import  and  scope  of  the  pope's 
infallibility,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  they  do  not 
apply  at  all  to  the  missive  of  Honorius.  If  the 
latter  is  declared  to  be  without  error,  the  same 
attribute  might  with  equal  justification  be  applied 
to  any  other  utterance  of  a  pope. 

4.  Byzantium  and  Rome  in  conflict. — After  the 
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death  of  the  oiiiperor  Ueracliiis,  and  the  brief 
reifrns  of  his  two  sons,  his  grandson,  Constans  II. 
(641-66S,  son  of  t'onstantine  III.),  was  raised  to  the 
tlirone  in  ronsciiucnce  of  a  court  revolt.  Constans, 
too,  adhered  to  the  Ecthesis,  which,  however,  had 
nieanwhih-  encountered  a  keen  resistance,  especi- 
ally anion;,'  the  i-lergy  of  the  West.  In  Rome 
I'ope  John  iv.  ollieially  condemned  Monotheletisni ; 
the  N.  African  liishops  raised  a  vigorous  agitation 
against  it ;  and  soon  the  whole  western  province 
was  ringing;  with  passionate  debate.  Constanti- 
nople, on  tlie  other  hand,  remained  loyal  to  the 
Ecthesis.  The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Sergius,  was  deposed  by  Constans  on  politi- 
cal grounds,  being  superseded  by  Paul,  a  man  of 
like  doctrinal  views  with  himself.  Pyrrhus  went 
to  Africa,  and  there  intervened  vigorously  in  the 
conflict.  Witli  Maximus,  an  abbot  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  had  likewise  removed  to  Africa,  he 
conducted  a  discussion  tlie  records  of  which  are 
among  the  most  notable  documents  of  the  whole 
controversy.     Here  Maximus  proved  the  victor. 

This  Maximus  was  the  most  eminent  and  effective  champion 
of  Ditheletisui,  and  his  constancy  to  his  creed  won  him  the 
title  of  '  Confessor.'  He  was  l)orn  c.  680  at  Oonstantinoi)lc. 
ilis  career  was  that  of  a  high  .SUiLe  functionary,  and  he  acted 
as  imperial  secretary  in  the  rei^n  of  Heradius.  From  630  he 
lived  in  the  monastery  at  Chry-sopolis  (now  Scutari),  where  he 
soon  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbot.  He  worked  energeti- 
cally on  behalf  of  Ditheletisni  both  in  Africa  and  at  Rome,  and 
it  was  at  his  instillation  that  the  Latcran  Council  of  649  (see 
l>cIow)  was  summoned.  As  the  part  which  he  thus  played  ran 
counter  to  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  he  was  at  length  put 
upon  his  trial.  In  C.53  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  two  years  later  he  was  banished.  In  662  the  un- 
fortunate man  was  once  more  subjected  to  a  legal  process,  as  a 
result  of  which  his  ton^cnc  was  cut  out  and  his  right  baud  struck 
off,  and  he  died  wittiin  the  year  in  Lazica  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Kuxine.  The  best  known  of  his  extant  works  is  his  Scholia  to 
the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  com- 
menta  of  Maximus  that  secured  the  Church's  recognition  of 
these  texts. 

The  vehement  opposition  of  the  Ditheletes,  how- 
ever, did  not  wholly  fail  to  influence  the  ecclesi- 
astical policy  of  tlic  emperor.  Already  in  648 
Constans,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  patriarch 
Paul,  had  issued  a  decree,  the  so-called  Typus, 
declaring  that  the  dispute  regarding  the  doctrine 
of  the  wills  must  come  to  an  end  at  once.  The 
Typus,  unlike  the  Ecthesis,  avoids  all  argumenta- 
tion on  matters  of  detail ;  disobedience  to  its 
prortsions  was  to  be  visited  with  severe  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  penalties.  But  the  Ditheletes  would 
not  be  silenced.  They  had  now  their  centre  in 
Kome,  and  a  Council  conducted  in  649  by  Pope 
Martin  in  tiie  Constantinian  basilica  of  the  Lateran 
Palace,  and  attended  also  by  the  Greek  monks  who 
had  fled  to  Rome,  aflirmed,  in  explicit  conformity 
with  the  declaration  of  Chalcedon,  its  adherence 
to  the  doctrine  of  two  ^Mlls  and  two  energies 
corresponding  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The 
action  of  Martin  raised  an  agitation  in  both  East 
and  West,  and  the  emperor,  bitterly  resenting  this, 
as  well  as  the  pope's  friendly  relations  with  the 
exarch  Olympius,  then  lying  under  suspicion  of 
liigh  treason,  had  him  sent  to  Constantinople 
(6.53),  and,  after  a  criminal  trial,  lianished  to  the 
Chersonese,  wh^'^re  in  655  death  released  him  from 
his  suft'erings. 

5.  The  6th  Ecumenical  Council  and  the  end  of 
the  controversy. — For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if 
the  new  policy  of  peace  would  be  attended  with 
success.  Pope  Vitalian  entered  into  friendly  alli- 
ance with  the  emperor ;  ecclesiastical  communion 
between  East  and  West  was  tacitly  restored  ;  ami, 
when  Constans  visited  Hume  in  663,  he  was  receivo(l 
with  due  imperial  liommrs.  At  the  murder  of  the 
emperor,  however,  the  antajjonism  broke  out  more 
licrcely  tlian  ever,  and  the  dissension  led  to  a  fre.sh 
rupture  of  ecclesiastical  relations.  Such  a  state  of 
matters  w.i.s  felt  by  the  )i<diticians,  as  formerly  in 
Justinian's  time,  to   be   intolerable;  and  to  ileal 


with  it  the  emperor  Constantiue  IV.  Pogonatus 
(668-685)  resorted  to  the  plan  of  holding  an  imperial 
Synod.  Iji  Novi  inhcr  6St»,  accordingly,  the  Eastern 
prelates,  together  with  the  legates  of  Pope  Agatho, 
assembled  in  tlie  Hull  {rporWos,  hence  '  TruUan ' 
Council)  of  the  inijicrial  jialaco  at  Constantinople. 
This  Council,  which  sat,  with  considerable  inter- 
ruptions, until  September  681,  is  recognized  offici- 
ally by  both  Churches  as  the  Gth  EcumenicaJ 
Council.  The  members,  with  abundant  exceriits 
from  the  Fathers  in  tlieir  hands,  carried  the  debate 
from  one  jioint  to  another,  until  at  last  the  Roman 
representatives  won  accri)tance  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  wills,  and  procured  the  <ondenination  of 
its  opponents,  living  and  de.'id  alike,  including,  as 
we  saw  above  (§  3),  Pope  Honorius.  The  Roman 
point  of  view  is  set  forth  in  the  comprehensive 
statement  laid  by  Agatho  before  the  emperor— a 
document  that  came  to  be  reg.-irded  as  a  counter- 
part to  the  Touius  of  Leo  1.  (cf.  art.  Monophy- 
SITISM,  §  i).  In  the  Symbol  of  the  Council  the 
terms  in  which  the  Chalcedonian  formula  defines 
the  relation  of  the  two  natures  are  applied  to 
the  two  inherent  wills  (oiio  ^iwiicoi  0€\riaeis  <)toi 
Oe\-/i/jLa,Ta).  Thus  the  two  wills  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  the  two  natures  are  not  opposed  to 
each  other  (oi!x  vrrepafTla) ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the 
human  will  is  obedient  to  the  divine  and  omni- 
potent will  to  which  it  is  subject  (inbutvov  rb 
AvOpiSiTTivov  avTov  [i.e.  tov  \lryov]  O^X'qfi.a  xaJ  /ir] 
dpTLTriiTTOv  7j  dvTtiraXaioVj  /xaWov  fiiv  ovv  Ka.i  vworoff- 
abixevov  ti^  deltfi  aiToO  Hal  TravaOtviX  $iKrjp.ari),  for  it 
was  necessary  that,  while  the  will  of  the  flesh  must 
indeed  act,  it  should  be  subordinate  to  the  divine 
will.  Just  as  the  flesh  of  the  Uod-Logos  (too  0eoO 
\6you)  is  called  flesh,  and  is  flesh,  so  the  natural 
will  of  this  flesh  is  called,  and  rightly  called,  the 
will  of  the  God-Logos.  And,  as  His  holy  and 
stainless  animate  flesh  was  not  taken  away  in 
being  made  divine  (deuBeiaa  ovk  ivjipifftj),  but  re- 
mained within  its  o^yn  limitations  and  relations  [iv 
Tiji  Idlifi  OUT)}!  opifi  Kal  \6yij>  BU/icwtt'),  SO  the  human 
will  likewise  was  not  aboli.slied  in  the  act  of  deifi- 
cation, but  was  still  preserved. 

Agatho  did  not  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  his 
cause,  and  it  was  left  to  his  successor,  Leo  II.,  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  the  Council's  decrees 
in  the  West.  The  most  zealous  antagonist  of 
Ditheletisra  in  the  East,  Macarius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  was  prevented  from  doing  further  mis- 
chief by  confinement  in  a  monastery.  The  second 
Tmllan  Comicil,  the  so-called  Concilium  Quini- 
sextum  (692),  homologated  the  condemnation  of 
Monotheletisni.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  conflict  was  wholly  at  an  end,  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  intermittently  fanned  to  fresh  out- 
bursts by  the  ^vranglings  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
Eventu.ally  the  emiieror  I'liilippicus  Bardanes  (711- 
713)  undertook  to  deal  with  it,  while  his  successor, 
Anastasius  II.  (713-715),  restored  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  680-681.  But  Munotheletism  was 
still  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  Maronites  of 
Mt.  Lebanon. 

LfTERATtiRB.— i.  SOURCES— (I)  Lcttcrs  and  other  written 
comnmnications  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  controversy,  as 
found  in  the  documents  of  the  Lateran  Synod  and  the  6th 
Kcumenical  Council ;  (2)  contemporary  works,  esp.  the  writings 
of  Maximus  Confessor  {Opnscxda  tliettloijica  et  polcmica  ad 
ilarinvm,  Dispntatio  cvm  I'l/nho)  and  statement*  in  Anas- 
tasius  Sinatta,  Ileal  rot)  kot"  ci*«ii'a  Ka'i  xad'  u^oiuxrti',  bk.  iv. 
(A.  Mai,  Scrip(.  Vet.  Nam  CM..  Kome.  1821.  vi.  103 fT.);  (3) 
later  chronicles  and  historical  works,  as,  e.ij..  the  "loropia  irvyn- 
)<os  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  and  the  Xpoi'oypajiia  of  Tlieo- 
pliancs. 

ii.  Modern  itorts.— The  reader  should  consult  the  works 
ciltd  at  the  art.  MoNorilvslTlsM  ;  those  ol  Gibbon,  Walch. 
Dorner,  Hefele,  Harnack,  and  Krumbacher  are  well  worth 
attention  also  as  regards  Monotheletisni.  The  disjiutes  in 
Armenia  touched  upon  in  S  »  of  the  present  article  are  discussed 
with  8pe<'ial  cure  in  G.  Owsepian,  A)"'  Eiitslrlmmjaiieschichle, 
ilrs  Muni)lhrl,-lismits  nach  ihmi  (.hiellrn  <i<-iirun,  Leipzig.  1S97. 
i  The  best  recent  discussion  of  the  case  of  Honorius— though  from 
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the  standpoint  of  papal  infallibility— is  given  in  J.  Chapman, 
The  Condemnation  of  Pope  Honoriia,  London,  1D07  (  =  Dublin 
Iteeieu;  cxxxix.  [1006]  129  ft.,  cxl.  [1907]  42  ff.).  For  the  relation 
of  the  present  art.  to  the  writer's  artt.  in  PRE^,  of.  the  closing 
note  io  the  literature  of  art.  Monopuysitism. 

G.  KRiJGER. 
MONSTERS  (Biological).—'  Mon.sha  vocantur 
quia  monstraiit.'  Tliis ancient  plal  itude  may  seem 
ridiculous  to-day,  but  it  has  not  yet  lost  its  mean- 
ing entirely.  Dotibtless  in  a  modern  civilized 
society  the  birth  of  a  two-headed  lamb,  of  a  '  bull- 
dog calf,'  or  of  a  cyclopian  child  no  longer  excite.s 
attention  as  a  portent  of  di.saster  or  jjroof  positive 
of  witchcraft.  Yet  to  a  certain  section  of  the 
community  the  objects  present  opportunities  of 
enlarging  the  common  store  of  biological  know- 
ledge. The  specimens  themselves  demonstrate 
eloquently  the  iw.ssibilities  of  aberration  in  the 
processes  of  normal  development  and  growth. 
They  testify  to  the  existence  of  numerous  inde- 
pendent forces  or  influences,  balanced  delicately 
under  normal  circumstances.  They  point  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  balance.  They  reveal  the 
nature  of  individual  influences,  as  manifested 
when  one  has  been  exerted  in  excess,  to  the  exclu- 
sion or  suppression  of  the  countervailing  factors. 

In  biology  monsters  are  regarded  as  extreme 
.instances  of  developmental  varieties.  Variations 
of  lesser  degrees  constitute  the  class  of  '  abnor- 
malities,' although,  as  explained  in  art.  ABNOR- 
MALITIES (Biological),  no  hard  and  fa.st  line 
separates  the  two  groups.  Many  monstrous  forma- 
tions are  determined  by  disturljances  aft'ecting  the 
embryo  or  the  fcetus,  though  the  post-natal  period 
of  growth  is  by  no  means  free  from  disorders 
productive  of  a  comparable  result.  And  instances 
of  the  latter  kind,  such  as  retarded  adolescence,  or 
precocious  senility,  may  be  included  fairly  with 
others  showing  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  neutral 
zone  between  health  and  disease. 

The  study  of  monsters  falls  naturally  into  two 
divisions :  {a)  the  investigation  of  their  actual 
structure,  and  (6)  research  into  the  mode  of  their 
production. 

(a)  On  the  anatomical  side  a  classification  has 
been  attempted,  and  it  is  based  upon  consideration 
of  the  part  or  parts  actually  affected.  In  view  of 
the  vast  number  of  categories  thus  recognized,  only 
the  most  cursory  survey  is  possible  here;  and, 
instead  of  rehearsing  the  long  list  of  classes  and 
their  subdivisions,  it  must  suffice  to  note  that, 
while  the  whole  body  has  suflered  in  some  cases, 
in  others  certain  parts  only  will  be  found  to  be 
distorted. 

The  developmental  history  of  monsters  shows  us 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  departure  iroui  what  is 
normal  will  be  greater  and  more  complete  in  pro- 
portion as  the  disturbance  was  early  in  its  occur- 
rence. For  in  the  first  phases  of  development, 
when  the  total  mass  of  the  embryo  is  almost 
infinitesimally  small,  even  a  .slight  error  will  affect 
the  rudiments  of  every  organ  and  structure  that  is 
to  be  perfected  subsequently.  At  this  point  again 
two  distinct  groups  of  monsters  must  be  contrasted. 
In  some  cases  the  uterus  may  void  its  contents 
prematurely  as  a  shapeless  mass  ;  to  this,  in  human 
pathology,  the  antiquated  term  'mole'  is  still 
applied.  Or,  again,  the  disturbance  may  lead  to 
partial  '  gemination,'  i.e.  to  some  distorted  kind  of 
twin-formation.  Thus  twins  of  equal  size  ma}' 
continue  to  grow  though  connected  with  each  other, 
and  at  the  birth  may  produce  such  a  phenomenon 
as  the  '  Sianiese  twins.'  In  other  instances  of  this 
cla-ss  the  twins  are  quite  unequal  in  point  of  size 
and,  it  may  be,  of  development.  As  a  result,  an 
almost  normal  chi  Id  may  be  born  with  an  imperfect 
twin  attached  to  it.  The  two  are  then  distinguished 
as  the  '  autosite '  and  '  par.asite  '  respectively.  The 
parasite  is  inosu  commonly  attachetl  to  the  autosite 


in  or  about  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  It  may 
present  almost  any  appearance,  from  that  of  a 
mere  wart-like  excrescence  to  that  of  a  headless 
trunk  with  arms  and  legs.  In  rare  instances  the 
parasite  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  enclosed 
within  the  body  of  its  host,  so  that  it  is  not  visible 
externally  at  all. 

Lastly,  in  yet  another  class  of  monsters,  the 
process  of  gemination  may  have  been  complete  but 
unequal,  and  one  twin  is  born  in  a  normal  state, 
while  the  other  is  represented  by  a  spherical 
mass,  consisting  of  various  tissues  and  rudiments 
of  organs  in  the  most  complete  confusion.  Even 
the  latter  may  be  maintained  alive  throughout 
the  intra-uterine  period  of  existence. 

Apart  from  these  instances  of  'twinning,'  we 
may  notice  that  certain  j>articular  structures  such 
as  the  heart  or  the  brain  may  be  defective  to  the 
point  of  obliteration,  while  a  large  class  bears 
witness  to  interference  \\ith  such  normal  processes 
as  the  formation  of  the  face  or  the  closure  of  the 
walls  of  the  body  to  protect  the  viscera. 

(b)  The  study  of  the  normal  processes  of  develop- 
ment throws  a  flood  of  liglit  on  the  problem  of 
explaining  the  particular  aberration  responsible 
for  the  occurrence  of  a  monster.  Physiological 
investigations  have  dealt  with  the  nature  of  the 
disturbing  causes,  and  to  these  we  shall  now 
turn. 

The  artificial  production  of  monsters  first  claims 
attention.  In  fish-hatcheries  the  occurrence  is 
accidental  and  unwelcome,  yet  the  frequency  with 
which  grotesquely  -  formed  individuals  appear 
among  the  fry  is  so  well  known  as  to  be  almost  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  eggs  of  the 
domestic  fowl  have  been  used  for  experimental 
purposes  for  at  least  fifty  years  past.  In  this 
department  of  biology  the  name  of  the  French 
observer,  C.  Dareste,  deserves  special  mention. 
The  more  usual  modes  of  procedure  are  to  subject 
the  eggs  during  artificial  incubation  to  selected 
abnormal  influences.  These  may  be  of  the  nature 
of  magnetic  force,  variations  of  temperature,  or, 
again,  the  disturbances  caused  by  partially  varnish- 
ing the  eggs,  or  by  subjecting  them  to  ince-ssant 
rotation.  In  these  ways  various  physical  agencies 
have  been  shown  to  be  influential  in  producing 
monstrous  forms.  Eggs  of  other  animals  (often 
those  of  Invertebrates)  have  been  employed  to 
test  the  efl'ects  of  chemical  agents  or  of  altering 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  media  in  which 
the  developing  eggs  normally  rest.  Such  ova  have 
also  been  the  subjects  of  experiments  in  which  the 
fertilizing  element  has  been  varied. 

Physiological  research  of  this  kind  has  estab- 
lished clearly  the  susceptibility  of  the  egg-cell  to  a 
variety  of  influences,  whether  these  be  physical, 
mechanical,  or  chemical.  At  this  point  another 
possibility  seems  to  demand  notice.  The  influence 
of  so-called  maternal  impressions  has  long  been 
discussed  by  those  who  are  not  prejudiced  on  this 
subject.  Only  the  highest  forms  of  life  are  suit- 
able for  observation  or  research  in  this  respect, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  potency  of  such 
impressions  has  been  established. 

Turning  more  particularly  to  human  beings,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  medical  research  has  shown 
that  certain  monstrous  developments,  viz.  Acro- 
megaly and  Achondroplasia,  are  due  to  the  excess 
or  deficiency  of  certain  fluids  which  normally  pass 
with  the  blood  to  bathe  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
In  this  department  of  research  only  the  first  steps 
have  been  taken  as  yet. 

In  such  ways  the  anatomical  study  of  monsters 
shows  the  investigator  what  )iarts  have  sullered, 
while  the  physiologist  is  able  to  point  to  the  dis- 
turbing element.  Thus  we  are  left  with  the  im- 
pression that,  where  the  balance  of  reacting  forces 
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is  80  dolicate,  uo  ubsolute  standard  of  what  is  a 
normal  form  is  possible.  A  normal  individual 
is  connected  with  cithers  which  we  call  abnor- 
mal by  an  iiilinite  number  of  intermediate  forms. 
And  l"lie  abnormal  examples  in  turn  lead  on  to 
monsters. 

That  which  is  born  is  the  outcome  of  a  liost  of 
interacting  forces.  Its  capacity  to  maintain  exist- 
ence and  to  reproduce  its  kind  depends  first  upon 
its  conformation,  and  then  upon  the  environment 
in  which  it  finds  itself.  Two  remarks  may  be 
made  in  conclusion.  Though  the  attribute  of  vast 
size  is  comnumly  associated  witli  our  ideas  of 
nionst«rs,  yet  from  the  biological  point  of  view 
this  is  not  necessary,  and  huge  monsters  are  but 
representative  of  one  out  of  many  possibilities. 

And  lastly,  while  in  this  article  the  occurrence 
of  monstrous  forms  among  animals  has  been  re- 
viewed, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
considerations  here  set  forth  are  applicable  equally 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

LiTKnATl'RK.— Special  mention  may  be  made  of  C.  Dareste, 
Recherches  stir  la  produclion  artifmMe  des  monstruasiti's, 
I'aris,  18V7;  other  contributions  to  the  literature  are  so 
numerous  as  lo  preclude  even  a  partial  enimieratioii  here. 
Reference  is  made  specially  to  the  exhaustive  biljlioBraphy 
provided  by  E.  Schwalbe,  Moryhologie  der  Missbildanrjen, 
Jena,  laOO.  W.  L.  H.  DUCKWORTH. 

MONSTERS  (Ethnic).  — I.  Various  kinds  of 
monsters.— The  existence  of  monstrous  beings, 
Imnian,  animal,  or  diabolic,  is  believed  in  at  all 
levels  of  culture.  They  are  referred  to  or  described 
in  stories,  traditions,  or  myths,  or  they  are  depicted 
or  represented  in  some  artistic  form.  Among 
savages  monstrous  animals  are  often  supposed  to 
exist,  like  the  Bun-yip  of  Australian  tribes — a 
mythic  water-monster  who  carries  off  women — or 
the  monsters  or  dragons  said  to  swallow  youths  at 
initiation  in  New  Guinea.'  Frequently  more  or  less 
distant  tribes  are  believed  to  have  some  monstrous 
or  abnormal  feature — one  eye,  more  than  two  eyes, 
eyes  under  the  arms,  vast  ears,  two  or  more  heads 
— to  be  lie:idless  or  featureless  or  of  great  size,  or  to 
liossess  tails.  Ghosts,  especially  gliosts  of  those 
who  have  died  a  violent  deatli,  are  often  visualized 
as  monsters  of  a  more  or  less  horrible  kind,  usually 
with  a  fondness  for  human  blood.  Among  barbaric 
peoples  similar  beliefs  are  found,  especially  in 
Oriental  mythology  and  folk-lore.  Here  whole 
classes  or  tribes  of  monstrous  beings  exist,  like  l;he 
raksasas  of  Hindu  myth— hideous  fiends  witli 
shape-shifting  powers — or  the  evil  jinn  or  the 
ghouls  of  Arabic  belief,  or  the  satyrs,  centaurs, 
and  Cyclopes  of  Greek  mythology.  Here  also 
human  trioes  of  monstrous  form  are  a  subject  of 
popular  belief.  The  people  of  Jabah  (Java  ?)  were 
supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  have  their  heads  in  their 
breasts.^  Herodotus  describes  some  of  the  tribes 
supposed  to  live  beyond  the  region  of  the  Scythians 
— men  with  goats'  feet,  men  with  one  eye  (the  Ari- 
maspi)— and  other  tribes  believed  in  by  the  Libyans 
— monsters  with  dogs'  lieads  or  headless  with  eyes 
in  tlieii-  breasts.'  i'liny  also  writes  copiously 
about  such  tribes.'  Irish  mythology  speaks  of 
tribes  of  men  with  dog,  or  cat,  or  goat  heads.'' 
Tribes  or  individuals  covered  with  an  abnormal 
growth  of  hair  are  often  mentioned  by  ancient  or 
mediteval  travellers  from  the  Carthaginian  llanno 
onwards."  In  Kgypt  monstrous  creatures  were 
often  figured  on  tombs,  and  the  god  Bes  is  depicted 
as  a  dwarlish  but  monstrous  and  repulsive  figure. 

'  R.  NeuhauBS,  DeulscliNeu-Guinta,  Berlin,  1911,  iii.  SlXi, 
402(.,489,  493f. 

2  S.  Lane-1'oole,  Arabian  Soeieti/  in  the  Middle  Ages,  London, 
1883,  p.  40. 

»  iv.  25,  27,  191.  *  BX  vii.  1  ff. 

'  .1  A.  MacCuUoch,  The  lUligion  of  the  Ancient  Celts,  Edin- 
buri-li,  1911,  p.  -.'IT. 

•  A.  F.  Le  Uoubli!  and  F.  Houssay,  La  Velua,  Paris,  1912,  p. 
1360. 


The  monstrous  ereatuies  of  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian art  are  well-known— winged  bulls  or  lions 
with  liuman  heads,  and  other  abnormal  forms. 
These  were  set  in  front  of  entrances  as  a  means  of 
frightening  away  evil  spirits,  and  a  similar  use  of 
hideous  ligures  is  known  elsewliere  (see  DooR,  vol. 
iv.  p.  848  f.),  at  both  lower  and  higher  levels.' 

Among  the  folk  everywhere  monstrous  beings 
have  a  real  existence  to  the  imagination,  and  are 
doubtless  survivals  of  similar  beings  believed  in  by 
their  forefathers.  But  the  inlluence  of  Christi- 
anity was  often  to  give  a  sinister  asjiect  to  the 
supernatural  beings  of  the  older  iiaumiism.  The 
water-horse  and  water-bull  of  Celtic  lore  are 
typical  examples  of  monsters  which  have  still 
a  real  existence  to  the  folk  in  remote  districts. 
Demoniac,  beings  are  also  often  envisaged  as  inon- 
stcrs,  and  everywhere  more  or  less  repulsive  giants 
and  dragons  have  been  subjects  of  popular  lielief 
(see  Demons  amj  Spirits,  Giants). 

The  mytholoKics  of  most  races  tend  to  give  a  demoniac, 
gigantic,'  or  monstrous  form  to  the  Bupernalural  enemies  of 
culture-heroes-  or  the  gods— Tiamat  and  her  l>rood  in  IJahy- 
lonia,  the  opposing  losts  of  beings  whom  Ra  daily  concpicred  in 
EK^•ptian  belief,  the  demons,  giants,  or  monsters  who  strive 
with  gods  in  Hindu,  Greek,  Teutonic,  or  Celtic  myth.  They 
typify  chaotic  powers  as  opposed  to  and  cnnquerod  by  the 
powers  of  order,  and  hence  they  constantly  tend  to  be  ri-garded 
as  evil,  while  their  opponents  embody  righteousness  and  good- 
ness. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  primitive  man  monstrous 
forms  have  been  depicted  in  various  ways.  Thus 
in  caves  at  Marsoulas  and  Altamira  grotesque 
faces  may  represent  demons,  while  other  curious 
hybrid  figures,  half-human,  half-animal,  have  been 
variously  interpreted,  but  may  represent  monsters 
of  the  imagination  of  the  Stone  Age.^  Savage  art 
tends  to  give  all  its  human  or  supernatural  subjects 
a  grotesque,  if  not  monstrous,  form,  often,  no 
doubt,  from  lack  of  skill,  but  there  is  sometimes  a 
deliberate  exaggeration,  in  a  horrible  or  grotesque 
direction,  of  features  or  of  one  or  more  members  of 
the  body.  This  monstrosity  of  feature  is  also  seen 
in  masks  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions  by  savages, 
and  often  meant  to  represent  the  faces  of  particular 
spirits.''  Indian  art  delighted  to  represent  its 
divinities  as  many-headed  or  many-armed— a 
method  which  has  spread  into  adjacent  countries." 
Tibetan  representations  of  demons  or  gods  are  often 
repulsive  in  their  monstrosity.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  monstrous  Babylonian 
ligures.  In  media-val  and  later  Christian  art 
demons  and  the  devil  were  depicted  in  the  most 
sinister  and  horrible  form  possible— half-human, 
half-animal,  or  ^^^th  exaggerated  features,  tusks, 
horns,  tails,  or  with  faces  on  chest,   stomach,  or 

1^-n  AAQ     0 

2.  Origin  of  the  belief  in  monsters.— Probably 
no  single  origin  is  to  be  looked  for.  There  may 
have  ijccn  dilferent  origins  for  the  belief  as  a 
whole,  or  particular  monstrous  forms  may  have 
had  an  origin  dilferent  from  that  of  some  other 
forms. 

(a)  Imagination  is  doubtless  responsible  for 
much  of  the  monstrosity  that  is  attributed  to 
men,  mythical  animals,  or  demons  in  inythology 
or  primitive  art.  As  man's  ima,i;ination  peopled 
the  world  around  him  with  spirits,  so  these  ap- 
))eared   to  his   imagination   as  '  goi  gons,  hydras, 

1  Ct.  a  monstrous  Hgnre  for  scaring  e\U  siiirits  from  the 
Nicobar  Islands  (Uamibrnk  tu  the  Ethmmaphical  CoUectwns, 
Brit.  Mxisf.um,  London,  1910,  p.  77  ;  cf.  ERK  in.  436»). 

••ici.  t:nE\\.  cOTf. 

3  W.  J.Sollas, /l)iciVii(  Hunters  and  their  Modern  liepresmta- 
tiwx,  London,  1911,  p.  '^47. 

4K  Audrcc,  Ethnmiraphisclie  I'liratl/len  tind  I  rnileu-Jie, 
new  ser.,  Leipzig,  lss9,  p,  107ff.  ;  W.  11.  Dall,  'On  Masks, 
Labrets,'  etc.,  3  RBEW  (18S4],  p.  07  ;  Handbook  lo  the  hlhnopra- 
phical  Cultcctinns,  Brit.  Mtisetnn.  passim.    See  also  art.  Mask. 

0  Cf.  llASD,  Ubad,  for  other  instances. 

6  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  illmmnatcd  M.SS  or  in 
uicturca  of  the  Tcmplaliou  ol  St.  AuUioiiy  type.  Of.  Le 
Double  and  HouMay,  pa$sim. 
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and  chinii-eras  dire.'  There  was  a  constant  tendency 
to  visualize  tlie  creatures  of  belief  as  human  and 
yet  as  more  than  human,  as  animal  and  yet  as 
more  than  animal.  As  man  drew  little  distinction 
between  himself  and  animals,  as  he  thought  that 
transformation  from  one  to  another  was  possible, 
so  he  easily  ran  human  and  animal  together.  This 
in  part  accounts  for  animal-headed  gods  or  animal- 
gods  with  human  heads.  Or,  where  gigantic 
superhuman  strength,  wisdom,  or  productiveness 
was  concerned,  man  represented  these  to  himself 
by  forming  images  of  the  beings  who  possessed 
them  with  numerous  or  enormous  heads  or  arms  or 
phallus.'  There  is  little  doubt  al.so  that  the  lack 
of  skill  in  depicting  the  human  form  tended  to 
till  with  suggestions  of  monstrosity  the  minds  of 
those  who  gazed  on  such  images. 

(6)  This  last  fact  may  have  Lq  turn  influenced 
the  dreams  of  men,  and,  as  dream  figures  were 
realities,  such  fomis  were  believed  to  have  a  real 
existence.  But,  apart  from  that,  and  especially 
when  we  consider  the  way  in  which  dreams  are 
deliberately  cultivated  by  the  medicine-man  (see 
Austerities),  they  have,  no  doubt,  had  strong 
influence  in  the  creation  of  monsters,  of  which  the 
mind  in  waking  hours  could  no  more  rid  itself  than 
could  Frankenstein  escape  his  monstrous  creation. 
The  combination  of  existing  but  diverse  forms 
would  easily  occur  in  sleep,  and  such  monstrous 
forms  would  play  a  part  in  the  drama  enacted 
durin"  the  hours  of  sleep.  Such  forms,  seen  in 
sleep  by  men  to  whom  dreams  had  an  intense 
reality,  became  a  real  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  actual  world  in  which  they  lived.*  Primitive 
and  savage  men  are  like  children,  and  they  no 
doubt  had  their  night  terrors,  caused  by  fantastic 
or  horrible  figures  seen  in  dreams  and  still  appear- 
ing to  haunt  them  when  sleep  was  rudelj  broken 
by  the  eil'ect  of  fear.  Again,  hallucinations  seen 
in  waking  hours  by  those  whose  mental  balance 
was  deranged  might  also  aid  in  the  creation  of 
monsters,  as  they  form  part  of  the  world  inhabited 
by  persons  with  certain  Icinds  of  mental  affliction. 

'  Lontr  rows  of  hon-ible  characters  may  jiass  in  endless  ]>ro- 
cession  before  the  strained  and  wearied  eyes ;  pictures  of  a 
vividness  scarcely  ever  realised  in  normal  life  are  presented,  in 
which  the  most  horrible  acts  are  being  committed  by  personages 
of  frightful  niien.'s 

Sucli  hallucinatory  appearances,  described  to  the 
sane,  would  by  them  be  accepted  as  real,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  medicine-man,  living  an  abnormal 
life  and  given  to  seeing  visions,  is  never  quite  sane. 
But,  again,  the  savage  in  his  waking  life  is  prob- 
ably the  subject  of  hallucinatoi-y  impressions  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  civilized  man.  His 
psychic  state  when  awake  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  his  psychic  state  when  asleep.  What  he  thinks 
he  sees  is  actual  to  him,  and  every  illusion,  how- 
ever incredible  or  monstrous,  is  a  fact.*  Even  in 
cultured  Egypt  there  were  figured  on  the  tombs 
the  monstrous  forms  which  the  deceased  thought 
he  had  seen  in  his  lifetime.' 

((•)  Monsters,  again,  may  owe  their  origin  to  a 
basis  of  fact.  .Any  large  predatory  animal  ^vhose 
coming  and  going  was  obscure  would  tend  to  be 

1  Cf.  Hand,  Head  ;  cf.  the  images  of  Hermes  and  similar 
images  among  the  Bushmen,  Admiralty  Islanders,  tribes  of  the 
Niger  Coast,  Yorubana,  Fijians,  etc.  See  A.  Lang,  Stj/th, 
Ritual,  and  Riliijiun-,  London,  1899,  ii.  275  ;  J  A I  xxviii.  [1899] 
110 ;  A.  B.  Kllis,  The  Yoruba-speakiny  Peoples,  London,  1894, 
p.  78  ;  T.  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fi'iians,  i.,  do.  IS.'iS,  p.  177. 

2  Cf.  L.  Ijaistner,  Das  Kdtsel  d^r  Sphinx,  Berlin,  1889,  for  the 
creation  of  myths  and  mythical  bein^^s  from  dreams. 

3  B.  Hollander,  The  Fii-6t  Signs  vf  Insanity,  London,  1912,  p. 
237. 

*  S.  Freud  and  his  school  have  argued  that  the  inythopoeic 
faculty  is  one  akin  to  dream  fancy.  Myth  is  a  kind  of  waking 
dream.  See  his  '  Der  Dichter  und  das  Phantasieren,'  in  his 
Sammlung  kleiner  Schri/ten  zvr  Neurosenlehre,  Leipzig,  1911  f. 
Cf.  K.  Abraham,  Travm  trnd  Mythti^,  Vienna,  1909. 

5  A.  Wiedemann,  Relif/ion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Eng.  tr., 
Ixtndon,  1S07.  i\  179.  The  sphinxes,  griffins,  etc.,  were  thought 
to  be  real  creatures  of  the  desert. 


envisaged  in  still  more  awful  guise.  Some,  indeed, 
have  argued  that  belated  survivals  of  now  extinct 
animals  may  have  suggested  the  dragons  and  other 
monsters  or  folk-tale  and  tradition,  and,  if  this 
were  true,  it  is  certain  that  the  impression  made 
by  them  would  easily  become  legendary.'  Most 
savages  have  traditions  of  monstrous  animals, 
which  are  really  exaggerated  forms  of  actual 
animals  seen  by  their  ancestors,  but  unknown  to 
their  descendants  in  their  new  habitat — e.g.,  the 
monstrous  lizards  of  Maori  tradition  are  the 
crocodiles  of  the  land  whence  the  Maoris  migTated.' 

Perhaps  actual  abnormal  or  monstrous  births 
may  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  mythical 
monsters,  or  would  tend  to  be  regarded  in  popular 
belief  as  matters  of  common  occurrence.  Thus  in 
China  the  standard  liistories  are  full  of  such  pro- 
digies.' It  is  certain  also,  apart  altogether  from 
the  possibility  of  abnormal  births  as  a  result  of 
bestiality,  that  men  have  often  speculated  upon  this 
or  imagined  the  eti'ects  of  such  unnatural  unions 
between  different  species  of  animals  or  between 
beasts  and  human  beings.  This  is  seen  in  universal 
folk-lore  and  in  ancient  myth,  as  well  as  in  the 
half-gossiping  histories  and  chronicles  of  bygone 
days  and  in  tlie  pseudo-scientific  works  on  natural 
history  from  the  time  of  Pliny  onwards.*  Mediasval 
theology  also  believed  that  the  union  of  demons 
and  human  beings  resulted  in  the  birth  of  monsters. 

The  brutality  or  merely  the  hostility  of  other 
tribes,  nearer  or  more  distant,  would  inevitably 
cause  them  to  be  regarded  in  a  still  more  sinister 
or  monstrous  aspect.  Horrible  deformities  were 
attributed  to  them,  or  this  or  that  feature  was 
exaggerated,  or  habits  of  a  peculiar  vileness  were 
ascribed  to  them — e.g.,  forms  of  loathsome  caimi- 
balism.  Even  remoteness  or  ignorance  of  such 
tribes  would  invest  them  with  distorted  forms. 
Here,  probably,  is  to  be  seen  the  origin  of  the 
belief  in  those  monstrous  tribes  already  alluded  to. 
Invading  peoples,  behaving  with  brutality,  are  sure 
to  be  regarded  as  monsters.  In  the  same  way  the 
monstrous  cannibalistic  ogres  of  folk-tale  are  exag- 
gerated forms  of  actual  cannibals  (see  Cannibal- 
ism). Again,  where  certain  deformities  are  assumed 
by  warriors  to  strike  tenor  into  their  opponents, 
where  faces  are  painted  or  tatued,  masks  or  animal 
head-dresses  worn,  these  are  apt  to  become  a  real 
part  of  the  men  themselves.'  They  are  regarded 
as  monsters  rather  than  as  men. 

(d)  Lastly,  the  misiiiterj>retation  of  fact  may 
easily  give  birth  to  monsters.  This  is  especially 
seen  where  the  bones  of  fossil  animals  of  large  size 
have  been  regarded  as  those  of  monsters  or  giants, 
or  their  tusks  as  the  claws  of  monstrous  birds — the 
griffin  or  the  rukh.  Hence  the  rise  of  many  myths 
about  these  beings — e.g.,oi  how  they  were  slain  by 
gods  or  spirits  beneficent  to  men.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  monstrous  forms  has  liad  a  profound  influence 
on  the  mind  of  man,  probably  for  the  reason  that, 
as  has  been  proved  experimentally,  any  abnormal 
shape  has  a  strong  power  of  suggestion.' 
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J.  A.  MacCulloch. 
MONTANISM. — I.  The  moveineiit  now  gener- 
ally kiunvii,  from  tlio  name  of  its  founder,  as  Mon- 
lanism  liiul  its  birth  at  a  village  called  Ardiibau  in 
the  jiart  of  Mysiii  adjoining  I'hrygia,  |irol>ably  not 
far  from  Phihulclphia  (Kamsay,  Cities  mid  Bish- 
oprics of  Phri/fjia,  ]).  573).  1  here,  as  it  seems, 
aliout  A.M.  156,  Montanus,  a  recent  convert, 
w  ho  had  been  a  pagan  priest,  began  to  prophesy. 
His  iirophesyings  were  accompanied  by  strange 
phenomena  resembling  those  associated  with  de- 
moniacal ])osscssion.  In  what  way  his  exercise  of 
the  prophetic  charisma  w  as  regarded  liy  bis  oi>po- 
nents  as  difFering  from  that  of  the  genuine  propliets 
we  have  various  hints  from  nearly  contemporary 
documents :  be  spoke  while  he  was  actually  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy ;  the  true  [iropbcts  received  tlieir 
message  in  ccsta-sy,  but  did  not  deliver  it  till  their 
faculties  returned  to  a  normal  condition.  More- 
over, the  '  ecstasy '  of  Montanus  was  a  kind  of 
madness,  deliberately  induced,  whereas  prophets, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Church,  even  when 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  were  of  sound  mind ;  the 
so-called  ecstasy  of  Montanus  was,  in  fact,  not 
f/cirrnffis,  but  rather,  as  a  contemporary  writer  {an. 
Eus.  HE  V.  xvi.  7,  14)  calls  it,  Trap^Kcrrturis.  In 
agreement  with  these  statements  an  oracle  of 
Montanus  declares  that  the  prophet  is  as  a  lyre 
played  upon  by  the  divine  plectrum  ;  and  the  form 
in  which  most  of  Ids  extant  utterances  are  cast 
implies  that  he  was  a  mere  passive  instrument, 
ana  that  the  phrases  which  fell  from  his  lips  were 
actually  the  ipsissimn  verba  of  the  Deity.  His 
opponents  reminded  him  of  the  style  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  who  as  human  agents  proclaimed  the 
will  of  God— 'Thus  saith  the  Lord.' 

2.  After  a  time — as  seems  to  be  implied,  a  con- 
siderable time — Montanus  was  joined  by  two 
women,  Maxirailla  and  Priscilla,  or  Prisca,  who 
with  his  sanction  deserted  their  husbands,  and 
who  also  claimed  to  possess  the  prophetic  charisma. 
Their  utterances  were  similar  in  matter  and  in 
manner  to  those  of  their  leader. 

3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Montanus  main- 
tained that  this  'new  prophesying'  differed  essen- 
tially from  all  ]>receding  prophecy.  Thus  the 
novelty  of  its  form  was  to  be  explained.  It  was 
the  fullilment — so  it  was  alleged — of  the  Lord's 
promise  of  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete  (Jn  14'-"). 
The  apostles  had  not  the  perfection  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1  Co  13''");  lliis  was  reserved  for  the  new 
prophets,  of  whom  Clirist  spoke  in  Mt  23'''.  This 
IS  stated  to  be  the  Montanist  doctrine  by  many 
writers,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  exaggerated 
assertion  of  Eusebius  (HE  \.  xiv. )  that  Montanus 
claimed  that  he  himself  was  the  Paraclete. 

4.  It  is  not  clear  whether  in  the  earliest  period  the  prophetesses 
were  regarded  as  mouth-pieces  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  same  sense 
as  Montanus.  Eusebius  supKCsts  the  contrary  when  he  rei>orta 
that,  while  Montanus  was  held  to  be  the  Paraclete,  the  women 
were  'as  it  were  prophetesses  of  Montanus' (c(.  Did.  Alex,  dr 
Trill,  iii.  41.  2;  pseudo-Tert.  Ilcer.  7).  It  is  possible  th.-xt  at 
first  they  were  put  in  a  lower  position,  Mt23*4,  but  not  .In  14'-  1^, 
bein^  taken  as  referring  to  them  ;  and  that  it  was  only  at  a 
later  time,  perhajjs  after  the  death  of  Montanus,  that  they  were 
regarded  as  on  a  i>:\r  with  him. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  the  acccjitance  of  the  'new 

fropheey '  as  embodying  the  final  teaching  of  the 
'araclete,  and  as  in  some  sense  superseding  earlier 
revelation,  was  the  cardinal  princijdeof  Montanism. 
This  is  mad«  manifest  by  the  very  phra.se  '  new 
prophecy'  constantly  used  by  its  adherents;  by 
the  title  iryivnariKoi  which  tliey  arrogated  to  them- 
selves, as  distinguishing  them  from  other  tlhrist- 
ians  (xpvxiKol)  (Tert.  passim ;  Clem.  Alex,  tilrom. 
iv.  13  [PG  viii.  1300  C]);  and  by  the  p(dcmics 
of  anti-Monlanist   writers,  whose  argument   wa.s 


mainly  directed  to  proving  that  this  'so-called  pro- 
phecy' was  in  truth  a  false  prophecy  proceeding 
from  the  spirit  of  evil. 

The  charisma  was  not  regarded  as  conlined  to 
Montanus  an<l  '  the  women.'  Theodotus,  c.;;. ,  was 
an  ecstatic,  and  n  as  reported  to  have  died  while  in 
an  ecstasy. 

6.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this  sudden 
outburst  of  prophecy,  and  the  claims  that  were 
made  for  its  leaders,  provoked  much  opposition. 
Many  of  those  who  heard  JSIontauus  .and  his  com- 
panions would  have  silenced  llicin.  Two  I'hrygian 
bishops  made  an  ineH'ectual  attempt  to  'prove  and 
refute '  the  spirit  that  spoke  in  Maximilla  ;  another, 
who  had  come  from  Anchialc  in  Thrace,  attempted 
to  exorcize  Priscilla.  At  lirst,  we  are  told,  the 
movement  advanced  slowly:  'but  few  of  the 
Phrygians  were  deceived.'  But  after  a  time,  it 
seems,  the  majority  of  the  Phrygian  Christians 
became  adlierei.ts  of  Montanus.  Thns  only  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  at  an  early  period  his 
followers  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  '  the  Phry- 
gians,' and  their  teaching  as  '  the  heresy  of  the 
Phrygians '  (ol  'PpvytSy  7;  Kara  (f'pi'^as  al'pe(ns,  whence 
the  Latin  cataphryqcs,  cataphrygiani).  In  due 
course  formal  protests  were  issued  by  the  bishops. 
While  the  movement  was  still  in  its  infancy, Claudius 
Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  wrote  a  treatise 
against  it,  to  Hbich  were  appended  the  signatures 
of  many  bishops,  at  least  one  of  whom  came  from 
Thrace.  Other  confutations  of  the  new  teaching 
followed  it  (Eus.  HE  V.  xvii.  1).  Many  synods 
met  in  Asia  and  excommunicated  its  adherents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Montanists  used  scathing 
words  about  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  stigma- 
tized them  as  slayers  of  the  prophets.  They  put 
forth  treatises  in  which  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents  were  answered.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  date  of  the  inevitable 
crisis ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  Phrygia  before 
the  year  177  the  Montanists  were  excluded  from 
the  Catholic  Church  (Eus.  HE  v.  iii.  4;  cf.  xvi. 
22,  which  clearly  refers  to  the  persecution  under 
Marcus  Aurelius). 

7.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  beginninj;  of  the  pro- 
phesying of  Montanus.  The  choice  is  usually  held  to  lie  between 
A.D.  172,  under  which  year  Eusebius  records  the  origin  of  the 
movement  in  his  Chronicon.  and  A.D.  156-157,  which  is  .-supported 
by  Epiphanius  (H(er.  xlviii.  1).  It  is  not  clear,  ind(?ed,  that 
these  two  dates  are  inconsistent,  for  Eusebius  may  be  giving 
the  year,  not  of  the  earliest  prophesying  of  Jlontanus,  but  of 
some  prominent  event  which  he  regarded  as  the  starting.point 
of  the'heresy* — e.f/.,  the  migration  to  I'epuza  (see  below,  $  9), 
or  the  promulgation  of  one  of  Montanus's  more  starthn^  innova- 
lions.  In  any  case  it  is  probable  that  Euschius's  date  is  a  mere 
infeu-iice  from  the  fat^t  that  Claudius  Aiiollinarius  wrote  his 
anti-Moiitanistic  treatise — which  Eusebius  appears  to  have  dated 
on  insufficient  grounds  after  174  (Lawlor,  £.'use&iana,  p.  l.'iOf.) 
— '  when  Montanus  with  his  false  prophetesses  was  in  the  act  of 
introducing  his  error'  (HE  iv.  xxvii.).  It  must  therefore  be 
regarded  with  caution.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Apollinarius 
wrote  some  time  after  Montanus  htvd  been  joined  by  'his  false 
prophetesses '  (16.  v.  xix.  y) — an  event  which  was  itself  probably 
a  good  deal  later  than  the  beginning  of  tiie  prophesying.  Fur- 
ther,  (1)  the  history  of  which  a  short  account  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  section  requires  a  period  o(  a  good  many  years  ; 
and  (2)  Maximilla,  the  last  of  the  three  leaders,  died  in  179-180. 
The  movement  must  have  enjoyed  the  ad^■nntage  of  their  super- 
vision for  a  sulliciently  long  time  to  give  it  the  strength  and 
stability  which  it  undoubtedly  possessed.  These  considerations 
point  to  an  origin  much  before  172.  The  earlier  date  is  there- 
fore to  be  preferred,  though  with  the  misgiving  which  neces- 
sarily  attaches  itself,  in  such  matters,  to  the  statements  of 
Epiphanius.  lie  has  certainly  fallen  into  error  in  one  pas.sage 
(jierhaps  two)  in  which  he  gives  dates  connected  with  the  Mon- 
tanist movement  (//<pr.  xlviii.  2,  li.  y3). 

8.  That  thel'iiraclete  was manifestedin Montanus, 
and  ill  liiiM  and  his  companions  revealed  the  fullness 
of  (^liiisliaii  teaching.',  w.is,  as  we  have  .seen,  the 
original  and  e.s.si'iitini  doct  rine  of  Montanisin.  Itiit, 
since  it  was  the  ollice  of  the  Paraclete  to  supjile- 
nieiit  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  this  doctrine  wotilil  be  made  the  b.asis  of  a 
system  dill'ering  tit  iiiaiiy  pidnis  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  us  usually  understood.     Montanus, 
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it  is  true,  did  not  eonscionslj-  deviate  from  ecclesi- 
astical dogma.  His  oi>iioiieiits  l)ear  witness  tliat 
he  accepted  the  canonical  Scriptures  and  was 
orfliodox  witli  regard  to  t  lie  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  in  another 
sphere  his  '  inno\ations '  weie  considerable. 

9.  Not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  prophesy- 
ing JVIontauus  ciosscd  the  Phrygian  border  and 
established  Iiiuiself  with  his  followers  at  a  city 
called  Pepuza,  which  Kamsay  (pp.  213,  573)  places 
we.st  of  Eumenia,  and  not  far  from  the  Phry- 
gian Pentapolis.  Pepuza,  with  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Tymion,  lie  named  Jerusalem.  To  this 
settlement,  which  was  tlienceforward  the  centre 
and  holy  city  of  Eastern  Montaiiism,  he  enden-v- 
cured  to  gather  adherents  from  all  (juarters.  These 
facts,  coupled  with  the  lavish  promises  made  by  the 
prophets  to  their  adherents  and  certain  predictions 
of  Maxiniilla  (Eus.  HE  v.  xvi.  9,  xvii.  4  ;  Epiph. 
Hmr.  xlvlii.  2),  apart  from  a  more  explicit  oracle 
attributed  to  another  prophetess  (Epiph.  Htrr. 
xUx.  2),  would  lead  us  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
■new  prophecy'  taught  men  to  expect  in  the  near 
which  \^^  Pepuza,  the  final  Parousia  of  the  Lord 

Tertul'-  ^*''  '^^  primitive  Montanists,  in  fact, 
of  the  rir^loctrine  of  chiliasm,  but  chiliasm  of  a 
nt, .-.  (;lJV,^„.Tt  was  this  liope  of  the  Parousia  at  their 
Jerusaic.i  that  gained  for  them  the  name  of  Pepu- 
zians. 

10.  Connected  in  some  measure  with  theii"  chili- 
astic  teaching  was  their  view  of  the  prophetic  office 
in  the  Churcli.  The  prophetic  charisma  wa.s  not 
an  occasional  gift,  bestowed  as  the  need  for  its 
exercise  arose  ;  according  to  the  dictum  of  '  the 
Apostle'  (1  Co  13-'-?),  it  was  perpetual,  one  of  the 
notes  of  the  Church.  Consequently  Montanus, 
Maxiniilla,  and  Priscilla  received  their  office  in  a 
line  of  succession.  Quadratus  and  Ammia  of  Phila- 
delphia were  the  links  wliicli  connected  them  with 
Agabus,  Judas,  Silas,  and  the  daughters  of  Philip 
(Eus.  HE  V.  xvii.  3,  4  ;  Epiph.  Hair,  xlviii.  2). 
But,  since  Montanus  and  his  companions  were  the 
channels  of  the  ultimate  revelation,  they  were  the 
last  of  the  proplietic  succession.  After  thera  would 
come  the  end. 

11.  Again,  the  exalted  position  given  to  the  'new 
propliets '  led  naturally  to  the  assignment  to  them 
of  prerogatives  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  bishops,  and  thus  to  a  conflict  between  the 
prophets  and  the  regular  hierarchy.  The  prophets 
had  the  power  of  absolution  (orac.  ap.  Tert.  de 
Pud.  21).  This  power  they  shared  with  the  'mar- 
tyrs '  or  confessors  (Eus.  HE  v.  xviii.  7). 

12.  Once  more,  the  association  with  Montanus  of 
two  prophetesses  involved  the  recognition  that 
women  might  hold  high  office  in  the  Church. 
Maxiniilla  and  Priscilla  seem  to  have  made  inde- 
pendent contributions  to  Montanist  teaching(Hipp. 
Phil.  viii.  19;  cf.  Did.  Alex,  de  Trin.  HE.  xli.  3; 
ZKG  xxvi.  486)  ;  and  they  were  probably  in  the 
habit  of  prophesying  in  the  congregation  (Eus.  HE 
V.  xvi.  9  :  aKalj>ui).  There  is  evidence  that,  at  any 
rate  in  later  times,  other  women  followed  their 
example  (Orig.  ap.  Cramer,  Cat.  v.  279),  or  even 
outdid  it ;  for  we  read  of  a  prophetess  in  Cappa- 
docia  in  the  3rd  cent.,  perhaps  a  Montanist,  who 
baptized  and  celebrated  the  Eucharist  (Firmilian, 
ap.  Cypr.  Ep.  Ixxv.  10), of  female  bishops  and  priests, 
and  of  virgins  who  regularly  oflBciated  in  the  con- 
gregation at  Pepuza  (Epiph.  HcBr.  xlix.  2f. ;  Did. 
Alex,  de  Trin.  ill.  xli.  3). 

13.  Montanus  made  laws  regarding  fasts  (Eus. 
HE  V.  .xviii.  2  :  6  yrjareia^  vofioBfrrjaai ;  cf.  Hipp. 
Phil.  X.  25  ;  Tert.  de  lei.  13).  This  does  not  mean, 
apparently,  that  he  increased  the  number  or  the 
ngonr  of  fasts,  but  rather  that  he  reduced  them  to 
rule,  eliminating  thereby  the  element  of  free  will 
in  such  matters,  making  thera  a  duty  to  be  obser\ed 


by  all  Christians  alike,  and  not  only  by  those  who 
used  them  as  a  means  for  attaining  higher  jjerfec- 
tion.  Among  these  ordinances  (perhaps  a  later 
development,  due  to  '  the  women '  [Hipp.  Phil. 
viii.  19])  were  some  which  enjoined  abstinence  from 
particular  kinds  of  food  {^ripo<payla.i,  f>a<t>avo(payia.i). 
There  is  some  e\idcnie  tliat  in  Phrygia  the  Mon- 
tanist rule  as  regards  tlio  number  of  fasts  fell 
below  Catliolic  custom  (Soz.  HE  vii.  19,  where 
the  two  weeks  of  Lent  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
'  dnae  hebdomadae  xerophagiorum '  of  Tert.  de  lei. 
15),  while  in  the  We.st  it  did  not  greatly  exceed  it 
(see  de  Labriolle,  La  Crise,  p.  399  f.).  The  regula- 
tions about  fasting  are  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  instances  of  the  Galaticizing  or  legal  tendency 
which  was  descried  in  Montauism  by  its  adversaries 
(Tert.  de  lei.  14).  This  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  system  which  invested  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophets  with  a  divine  sanction,  giving  them  the 
character  of  unalterable  laws,  to  be  observed  as 
ends  rather  than  as  means  for  the  attainment  of 
holiness. 

14.  Under  the  same  category  may  be  brought 
the  Montanist  reimdiation  of  second  marriages. 
For  on  this  point  their  divergence  from  the  Church 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  The  Church  discour- 
aged second  marriage ;  the  Montanists  held  it  to 
be  fornication.  That  which  the  Church  permitted 
in  special  cases  the  Montanists  excluded  by  a  law 
which  admitted  no  exception. 

15.  We  learu  (Eus.  HE  v.  xvi.  20,  xviii.  5)  tliat  the  Montanists 
held  martyrs  (including  confessors)  in  hig:li  honour,  and  even 
set  special  store  by  their  opinion  on  questions  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  But  this  was  no  peculiar  feature  of  their  system  ;  it 
reflected  the  general  feelinj^  of  the  age.  And,  when  they  went 
a  step  further  and  allowed  them  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  they 
were  in  agreement  with  the  orthodox  of  the  West  (Tert.  de 
Pud.  22),  if  not  also  with  those  of  Phrygia.  It  must  be  added 
th.-it  there  is  no  proof  of  the  statement,  often  made,  that 
Phrygian  Montanisui  inculcated  a  severe  asceticism,  or  that  its 
adherents  were  more  antagonistic  to  heathenism  than  other 
Christians  in  the  same  district,  or  displayed  special  eagerness 
for  martyrdom.  Such  evidence  as  exists  points  in  the  opposite 
direction  (Lawlor,  Eusebiana,  pp.  127-135). 

16.  Montauism,  after  its  severance  from  the 
Church,  though  it  retained  the  hierarchy  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  developed  in  its 
organization  some  peculiar  features.  Montanus 
was  responsible  for  the  innovation  (as  it  was 
esteemed)  of  salaried  preachers,  and  for  the  insti- 
tution, doubtless  connected  therewith,  of  collec- 
tors of  money,  headed,  as  it  seems,  by  a  steward 
(cV/t/jottos  [Eus.  HE  V.  xvi.  14]).  St.  Jerome  (Ep. 
xli.  3)  reports,  in  agreement  with  an  ordinance  of 
Justinian  (Cod.  Just.  I.  v.  20.  3),  that  the  hier- 
arcliy  consisted  of  the  patriarch  of  Pepuza,  Koiviavoi 
(apparently  the  successors  of  the  stewards),  bishops, 
and  inferior  ministers. 

17.  Of  the  peculiarities  of  Montanism  here 
enumerated  some  were  a  revival — perhaps  ratlier  a 
survival — of  tlie  belief  and  practice  of  an  earlier 
period  ;  such,  e.g.,  are  the  recognition  of  prophets 
as  a  permanent  order  (1  Co  12^*,  Eph  4"  ;  Didache, 
11  if.),  the  prohibition  of  second  marriage  (Athenag. 
Leg.  33;  Theoph.  ad  Autol.  iii.  15;  Iren.  in.  xvii. 
2),  chiliasm  (Just.  Di^l.  c.  Tnjph.  80  ;  Eus.  HE  III. 
xxxix.  12  f.).  Others  are  in  harmony  with  what 
is  known  of  the  Oriental  religious  temperament, 
especially  that  of  the  Phrygians,  and  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  environment. 
Among  these  are  the  '  enthusiasm '  of  the  prophets 
(Bonwetsch,  Geseh.  des  Montanismus,  p.  62  ff.),  the 
ministry  of  women,  and  the  expectation  of  an 
immediate  Parousia  (Hipp,  in  Dan.  18  f.  ;  Orig.  c. 
Cels.  vii.  8-10).  The  substitution  of  Pepuza  for 
tlie  literal  Jerusalem  may  be  due  to  the  same 
influence.  It  had,  at  any  rate,  the  practical 
advantage  of  providing  a  holy  city  in  the  district 
fiom  which  Montanus  drew  the  greater  number  of 
his  adherents. 

18.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  history  of 
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Eastern  Montaiiism  in  detail.  For  some  years 
after  the  deatli  of  Maximilla,  the  last  of  the 
original  tiio,  in  179-180,  there  were  no  prophets, 
and  the  Church  and  the  world  enjoyed  peace — 
facts  which,  as  anti-Montanistic  writers  pointed 
out,  disproved  the  claims  of  the  first  prophets. 
But  the  spread  of  the  sect  was  not  permanently 
checked  thereby.  A  revival  of  prophecy  seems  to 
have  taken  place  shortly  before  A.n.  20o  (Fins.  HE 
V.  xviii.  3-12),  and  uUiinately  adherents  of  the 
movement  were  found  in  every  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Egypt  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  13  [PG  viii. 
1300  C] ;  Did.  Alex,  de  Trin.  etc.),  and  even  in 
Constantinople,  though  they  were  always  most 
numerous  in  Phrygia.  The  sect  survived  the 
stringent  edicts  of  various  emperors,  and  was 
perhaps  not  wholly  extinguished  till  the  period  of 
the  Turkish  invasion  (Ramsay,  p.  574). 

19.  Before  we  t\irn  to  its  liistory  in  the  West, 
some  important  facts  may  be  mentioned.  The 
early  Montanists  were  prolific  writers.  Their  con- 
troversial tracts  have  been  referred  to  above  (§  6). 
Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Caius  (c.  A.D.  200) 
accuses  them  of  composing  new  Scriptures  (Eus. 
HE  VI.  XX.  3),  while  other  authorities  attribute 
numerous  writings  to  Montanus,  Maximilla,  and 
Priscilla.  A  certain  Asterius  Urbanus  compiled  a 
collection  of  oraolcsof  the  prophets  (i6.  v.  xvi.  17) ; 
and  Themiso  '  wrote  a  Catholic  Epistle  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Apostle'  (ib.  xviii.  5).  An  anonymous 
author  quoted  by  Eusebius  alludes  to  literature  of 
this  class  when  he  states  that  he  hesitated  to  write 
against  the  Montanists  for  fear  of  being  charged 
with  adding  to  the  Canon  (ib.  xvi.  3).  It  is  clear 
that  the  '  new  prophecy '  was  propagated  by  ■writ- 
ing as  well  as  by  oral  teaching. 

A  necessary  result  of  this  was  a  tendency  to 
division.  The  Montanists  must  have  regarded  the 
writings  of  their  own  prophets  as  of  at  least  equal 
value  with  tlie  Scriptures :  they  constituted  in 
fact,  if  not  in  intention,  an  enlargement  of  the 
Canon.  It  was  inevitable  that  thej'  should  lie 
used,  like  the  canonical  Scriptures,  as  authorita- 
tive expositions  of  dogmatic  Christianity,  and 
that,  like  them,  they  should  be  variously  inter- 
preted. By  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  there  were 
two  parties  of  Montanists,  who  took  ditiereut  sides 
in  tlie  Monarchian  controversy,  and  both  of  them 
ap])ealed  to  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  as  well  as 
to  the  Scriptures  (Hipp.  Phil.  viii.  19 ;  pseudo- 
Tert.  Iher.  7  :  Did.  Alex,  de  Trin.  ii.  15,  iii.  18, 
23,  38,  41  ;  ZKG  xxvi.  452  ff.  ;  Tert.  adv.  Prax.  2, 
8,  13).  Thus  the  authority  ascribed  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  produced  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  parties  difi'eiTng  from  one  another  in 
matters  of  faith,  and  probably  also  in  matters  of 
discipline.  This  tendency  would  be  greater  if,  as 
seems  likely,  such  writings  were  not  collected  into 
a  Corpus.  Each  community  would  follow  the 
teaching  of  such  books  as  they  happened  to  possess, 
without  the  obligation  of  harmonizing  it  with  that 
of  the  books  possessed  by  other  communities. 

20.  A  similar  tendency  is  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  earliest  times,  apart  from  the  title  of 
I'hi-ygians,  which  merely  indicated  the  place  of  its 
origin  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  17),  there  was  no 
generally  accepted  name  for  the  sect.  The  various 
communities  seem  to  li.ave  been  commonly  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  local  leaders.  Thus  we 
hear  of  the  followers  of  Proelus  or  of  j'Eschines 
(pseudo-Tert.  Har.  7),  the  adherents  of  Montanus, 
Alcibiades,  and  Theodotus  (Eus.  HE  V.  iii.  4),  the 
followers  of  Miltiades  (ib.  xvi.  3 :  probably  the 
Montanists  of  the  Pentapolis),  the  PrisciUians, 
and  the  Qiiintillians  (Epipli.  ff<E/-.  xlix.  2;  on  tlie 
latter  name  see  Voigt,  Eine  verschollcne  Urkundc 
des  nntimontaniati.icheii  Kampfes,  pp.  107,  129 f.). 
Apparently  the  l.'tst  name  of  this  <la.s.s  to  emerge 


was  that  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  '  Mon- 
tanists' (first  found  in  Cyril,  Cat.  xvi.  8).  There 
are  also  i\icknames,  wliich  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  merely  local,  and  to  have  witnessed  to  local 
customs  (cf.  .Icrome.  in  Gnl.  ii.  2).  Such  are  the 
Artotyrita*  of  Calatia  (from  the  use  of  lue.ad  and 
cheese  in  the  mysteries),  the  Ta-scodrugitae  (from  a 
peculiar  way  of  lioldiug  the  hands  in  jirayer ;  of  this 
Pa.s.salorvncliil:i'  is  a  variant  form  ;  cf.  Kamsav,  J>. 
576),  and  the  .\scodrugit;e  or  Ascit^  of  Galatia 
(from  orgies  connected  « ilh  a  wine-skin  [Epiph. 
Hcrr.  xlviii.  tit.  14 ;  Filast.  49,  76  ;  Aug.  Hicr.  76J). 
It  is  perhaps  scarcely  correct  to  speak  of  Montan- 
ism  as  a  sect.  In  its  later  stages  it  was  rather  a 
congeries  of  sects  somewhat  loosely  held  together 
by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  Paraclete  in  >fontanus  (cf.  Voigt,  p.  131). 

21.  The  earliest  notice  which  we  possess  of  anj' 
knowledge  of  the  Montanist  movement  in  the 
West  appears  in  the  year  177.  In  that  year  the 
Christians  of  Gaul,  acting  as  ambassadors  for  the 
peace  of  tlie  churches,  wrote  letters  to  Pope  Eleu- 
tlierus  and  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia 
expressing  their  opinion  of  the  movement.  „Sigjgg 
Eusebius  (HE  v.  iii.  4)  pronounces  their  ju'jjj'  ^^^ 
'  pious  and  most  orthodox,'  it  may  be  in^  ijj,i,ops 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  anti-Montan;'  rl]^^,l.'^  ' 
this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  exa.'^f'^  ..on  of 
the  account  of  the  persecution  at  Vienne  and 
Lyons,  written  at  the  same  time  (de  LabrioUe, 
La  Cri.ie,  p.  225  0".).  If  we  may  judge  from  two 
passages  of  Iienaus  (Hirr.  III.  xi.  9,  IV.  xxxiii. 
6  f . ),  who  was  their  emissary  to  Rome,  though  they 
avoided  the  extreme  position  of  the  Alogi  (see  art. 
Logos,  above,  p.  137"),  who  in  their  zeal  against 
Montaiiism  rejected  the  Johannine  writings,  and 
though  they  refused  to  deny  the  existence  of  pro- 
phetic gifts  or  the  right  of  women  to  prophesj'  in 
the  church,  they  yet  condemned  the  followers  of 
Montanus  as  schismatics.  It  would  seem  that 
Eleutherus  confirmed  their  judgment. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  incident  without 
supposing  that  there  was  at  the  time  a  Montanist 
propaganda  in  Rome.  No  doubt  the  Montanist 
missionaries  there  were  quicUlj-  followed  (perhaps 
preceded)  by  representatives  of  the  orthodox  party 
in  Phrygia  :  ami  it  may  be  conjectured  that  among 
these  was  Avircius  Marcellus  of  Hierapolis  in  the 
Pentapolis,  '  the  chief  figure  in  the  resistance  to 
Montanism  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  ' 
(Ramsay,  p.  709).  He  certainly  visited  Rome  with 
a  purpose  in  some  way  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  ;  and  in  one  of  the  passages  from 
Irenajus  just  referred  to  there  are  phrases  which 
recall  both  the  labours  of  the  Galilean  Christians 
for  the  peace  of  the  churches  (cf.  Ireu.  Heer.  iv. 
xxxiii.  7  with  Eus.  HE  v.  iii.  4)  and  a  treatise 
dedicated  to  Avircius  almost  at  the  time  when  his 
famous  ejjitaph  recording  the  visit  to  Rome  w.as 
written  (cf.  Iren.  lia^r.  IV.  xxxiii.  6  with  Eus.  HE 
V.  xvi.  7  f.,  and  see  Ramsay,  pp.  70911'.,  722 ff.). 

22.  Twenty-live  years  later,  under  Pojie  Zephy- 
rinus,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
Montanism  into  Rome.  The  Montanist  leader 
Proelus  held  a  disputation  there  with  Caius,  which 
was  afterwards  publislu'd,  and  some  fragments  of 
which  remain  (Eus.  HE  II.  xxv.  6f.,  VI.  xx.  3). 
The  pope  favoured  the  'new  prophecy,'  and  had 
actually  put  forth  '  letters  of  peace  to  tlie  churches 
of  Asia  and  Phrygia'  ;  but  in  the  end,  under  the 
influence  of  Praxeas,  these  letters  were  withdrawn 
(Tert.  adi\  Prax.  1).  There  were  doubtless  later 
attempts  of  the  same  kind  ;  one  is  referred  to  by 
St.  Jerome  (Ep.  xli.).  But  Montanism  was  never 
strong  in  Rome,  and  it  is  not  heard  of  there  after 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 

23.  It  secured  some  foothohl  in  Spain.  But  of 
its  histoiy  in  that  region  \v(>  know  nothing  except 
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that  it  had  some  adherents  there  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  (Pacianus,  Ep.  i.  1  if.). 

24.  In  Africa  the  propaganda  had  more  success. 
By  the  end  of  the  '2no  cent,  knowledge  of  the  '  new 
prophecy'  had  reached  Carthage — perliaps  from 
Rome,  less  probably  direct  from  Plirygia — and  it 
gained  there  its  most  illustrious  convert  in  the 
person  of  Tertullian.  St.  Augustine  seenjs  to  have 
gone  beyond  his  evidence  when  he  stated  that 
Tertullian  at  first  opposed  the  movement ;  he  was 
certainly  in  later  life  a  sincere  and  ardent  champion 
of  the  teaching  of  Montanus,  as  he  understood  it. 

25.  The  qualifying  words  are  necessary ;  for 
Montanism,  as  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  Tertullian, 
iliffers  so  much,  and  withal  is  so  little  conscious  of 
ililference,  from  the  Montanism  of  Phrygia  that 
we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  his  acquaintance 
Avith  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  was  imperfect. 
He  can  hardly  have  received  direct  instruction 
from  Eastern  Montanists ;  his  knowledge  of  tlieir 
tenets  must  have  been,  in  the  main,  derived  from 
books,  including  a  collection  (de  Fuga,  9 ;  note 
the  words  '  et  alibi ')  of  the  oracles  of  >Iontauiis 
and  Priscilla  {he  never  quotes  Maximilla  by  name), 
which  was  apparently  incomplete. 

Tertullian  accepted,  without  reserve,  the  claim 
of  the  prophets  to  inspiration  by  the  Paraclete. 
But,  though  he  speaks  of  prophetic  speech  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  (de  lei.  3),  we  find  no  hint  in  his 
Nvi'itings  of  the  strange  phenomena  which  were 
the  normal  concomitants  of  Montanist  prophecy  in 
the  East.  He  tells  us  (de  An.  9)  of  a  sister  who 
fell  into  an  ecstasy  during  a  church  ser\ice ;  but 
she  was  not  permitted  to  communicate  the  revela- 
tion which  she  had  received  till  the  congregation 
had  departed.  None  of  the  usual  anti-lNIontanist 
arguments  (see  Epiph.  Hcer.  xlviii.  3-8)  would 
have  had  any  force  against  ecstasy  so  well  con- 
trolled as  this.  Tertullian,  indeed,  identifies 
ecstasy  with  amentia  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  22,  v.  8), 
but  with  such  qualifications  of  the  meaning  of 
amentia  (de  An.  45)  as  to  bring  him  very  near  to 
the  standpoint  of  Eastern  orthodox  writers.  More- 
over, with  habitual  inconsistency,  lie  affirmed,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Phrygians,  that  the  apostles 
had  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit. 

Further,  Tertullian  seems  to  betray  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  succession  of 
prophets  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  Montanus. 
In  his  view  prophecy  ceased  with  the  Baptist  (de 
An.  9,  de  lei.  12),  till  it  was  restored  iu  the 
prophets  of  the  Paraclete. 

Again,  Tertullian  never  mentions  Pepuza.  He 
was  a  chiliast,  and  he  expected  the  Parousia  in  the 
near  future ;  but  he  believed  that  it  would  take 
place  in  Jerusalem  (adv.  Marc.  iii.  24).  He  caunot 
have  read  the  oracle  (Epiph.  Hcer.  xlix.  1)  wliicli 
declared  that  the  New  Jerusalem  would  descend  at 
Pepuza. 

Tertullian  agreed  with  the  Phrygians  in  allowing 
to  the  prophets  authority  to  absolve  from  sin, 
though  he  has  some  difliculty  in  reconciling  this 
view  with  his  own  opinion  that  certain  sins  are 
unpardonable  (de  Pud.  19,  21).  But  he  is  indignant 
with  those  who  hold  tliat  martyrs  have  a  like 
prerogative  (ib.  22). 

On  another  subject  he  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Phrygians.  He  will  not  permit  a  woman  '  to  speak 
in  the  church,  nor  to  teaeh,  nor  to  baptize,  nor  to 
otfer,  nor  to  assume  any  function  which  belongs  to 
a  man '  (de  Virg.  Vel.  9).  If  the  sentence  had 
been  less  trenchant,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
it  came  from  an  anti-Montanist  polemic. 

26.  Thus  Tertullian  rejected  much  that  in  Asia 
Minor  was  counted  Montanist.  And  he  added 
much,  especially  in  the  direction  of  rigor'siii,  of 
acute  opposition  to  paganism,  and  of  avidity  for 
martyrdom.     For  it  is  not  to   be  asstimed  that, 


when  his  later  views  differ  from  his  earlier,  and 
when  he  proclaims  them  as  taught  by  the  Paraclete, 
they  were  really  derived  from  primitive  Montanism. 
Thus  in  liis  de  Fuga  he  denounces  flight  in  persecu- 
tion as  sinful,  though  in  liis  ad  Uxorcm  (i.  3)  he 
counts  it  lawful  ;  and  in  his  de  Pudiritia,  forsaking 
the  milder  teaching  of  the  dc  Pcenitentia,  he  denies 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  forgive  grosser  sins. 
But  in  the  former  case  he  quotes  oracles  which 
make  no  reference  to  flight,  and  in  the  latter  one 
which  flatly  contradicts  his  thesis  (de  Fuga,  9,  de 
Pud.  21 ).  In  both,  the  oracles  are  more  in  harmony 
witli  his  earlier  than  with  his  later  opinions. 
Visions  also  enabled  him  to  add,  now  a  new  doc- 
trine (de  An.  9),  now  a  fresh  rule  of  disciplnie  (de 
Virg.  Vel.  17),  to  the  official  teaching  of  the  '  new 
prophecy.' 

27.  Even  on  subjects  in  which  he  was  in  entire 
accord  with  Eastern  Montanism  we  find  no  essential 
difference  between  his  earlier  and  later  teaching ; 
e.g.,  he  expressed  disapproval  of  second  marriage 
in  his  pre-Montanist  treatise  ad  Uxocem ;  the 
arguments  used  are  identical  with  (hose  of  his  de 
Exhortatione  castitatis  and  de  Monogmnia,  includ- 
ing that  founded  on  the  nearness  of  the  end,  which 
is  more  strongly  stated  in  the  earlier  work.  His 
description  of  marriage  as  a  form  of  fornication 
occurs  in  all  three.  The  result  of  his  adoption  of 
Montanist  principles  is  seen  merely  in  the  fact 
that  an  absolute  prohibition  takes  the  place  of  a 
strong  expression  of  disapproval ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  draws  the  logical  conclusion  from 
his  argument.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  found  in 
oracles  or  visions  only  a  new  sanction  for  opinions 
already  formed. 

28.  Thus  we  see  that,  if  the  form  of  Asiatic 
Montanism  was  largely  determined  by  environment, 
and  possibly  by  the  influence  of  individual  leaders, 
the  form  of  African  Montanism,  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  rightly  called,  'Tertullianism,'  was 
determined  )iy  the  personal  force  of  Tertullian 
himself,  and  doubtless  in  some  degree  by  the 
environment  which  moulded  his  character.  We 
cannot  forget  that  the  home  of  Tertullianism  was 
later  to  become  the  home  of  Novatianism  and 
Donatism. 

29.  If  it  be  asked,  Wliat  was  there  in  Montanism 
to  attract  such  a  man  as  Tertullian  ?  it  must  be 
remarked  that  he  was  unaware  of,  or  ignored, 
many  of  those  features  of  the  movement  which  to 
Eastern  opponents  caused  most  scandal.  There 
remained  the  proclamation  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  living  Church,  burdenetl  with  a  few  corollaries, 
most  of  which  had  been  anticipated  by  his  own 
thinking.  Premising  this,  we  may  accept  the 
answer  of  Swete  (Holy  Spirit,  p.  79) :  '  For  'Tertul- 
lian the  interest  of  Montanism  lay  chiefly  in  the 
assurance  which  the  New  Prophecy  seemed  to  give 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  still  teaching  in  the 
Church.'  It  need  only  be  added  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Montanist  oracles  as  embodying  the 
teaching  of  the  Paraclete  was  made  easier  for  him 
by  the  support  which  they  seemed  to  give  to 
opinions  which  he  maintained  in  opposition  to 
other  Christians. 

30.  The  Tertullianists  seem  to  have  become  an 
insignificant  body  after  the  death  of  their  founder. 
They  are  never  referred  to  by  St.  Cyprian,  in  spite 
of  his  veneration  for  Tertullian.  The  last  adher- 
ents of  the  sect  returned  to  the  Church  when  St. 
Augustine  was  at  Cartliage,  and  he  reports  that, 
when  he  wrote  his  work  on  heresies,  their  basilica 
was  in  Catholic  hands  (Hwr.  86). 

LiTBRATtmK.— i.  PRtxciPiL  SOURCES.— The  oracles  of  the 
prophets  (ed.  with  commentary'  in  de  I.abriolle,  La  Crisf,  pp. 
34-105) ;  the  anonymous  writer  of  a.d.  192  (quoted  Eus.  HE  v. 
.^vi.(.);  ApoUonius  (c.  a.d.  2U0,  quoted  ib.  wiiL);  the  early 
document  worked  up  in  Epiphanius,  Hoer.  xlviii.  2-13  (a.d. 
]S0-'200) ;    Hippolytus,    SyiitO'jma,    represented    by   pseudo- 
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TertulUan, adv.  Oiniut  Uorms.  Epiph.  U.rr.  xh-iii.  1 ,  Filas- 
trius  lAhfr,U  lltrreiibtis;  Hippolytns,  rhlosophiimtyia.yM. 
1ft  X  "if.  w>  Dan.  iii.  20;  tbe  o»rly  document  un(lerl.vm(f 
Didvmus  Alex.  d«  TrinitiiU,  iii.  41,  and  the  Moi  rai-ctrrov  «ai 
"pi^o^ov  ^"f..(ed.  G.  bicker,  ii.  ZKG  x.'cvi.  ll(W5)  446(1.); 
MonUnist  trellises  of  TertuUian.  ,.     ,  j  ,1 

ii  M:>DKS\  LITEKATVRE—}.  de  Soyres,  J/oiifoiiwm  and  (A« 
Primilie*  Church,  CambridKO,  1878;  G.  N.  Bouwetsch,  Du 
Geschichte  lie)  iloninnismtis,  Krlangou,  18S1,  art.  'Moiitanisnms 
ill  Pflif';  G.  Salmon,  art.  •Montamia'  in  DCB:  H.  G.  Voigt, 
BiM  verschoUene  Urkuiule  dfS  aniimontanislisehen  Knini'/ee, 
LeipiiK,  1S91;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Citita  ami  BMopriea  of 
Phryma,  Oxford,  1895-97,  pp.  5T3-676,  chs.  ivi.,  xvn. ;  A. 
Harnack,  nistory  of  Dogma,  En-',  tr.,  vol.  il.'  London,  1897, 
ch    iii..  art.  'Montanism'  in  Eirll ;  H.  B.  Swete,  TAf  ffo(i/ 

t)irit  in  thf  Ancient  Church,  do.  1912,  ch.  iv. ;  H.  J.  Lawlor, 
mehiana,  Oxford,  1912,  essay  ii.  ;  P.  de  LabrioUe,  La  Criae 
montaniste,  Paris,  1913,  U)  f!oiirct3  de  fhiitoire  de  UonUintsnie, 
do.  1913  (text  of  all  passages  relating  to  Slontanism  in  early 
writers,  with  introduction).  H.  J.  LAWLOR. 

MOON.— See  Star.s. 

MORAL  ARGUMENT.—'  Moral  ar^inent '  is 
distinguislieil  from  logical  either  in  the  nature  of 
the  facts  to  wliich  appeal  is  made  or  in  the  assur- 
ance which  the  conclusion  expresses.  It  is  possible 
that  hoth  implications  are  associated  with  its  mean- 
ing. But  in  general  it  is  often  used  to  denote  some 
probability  in  the  nature  of  it  as  distinguished 
from  the  certitude  of  logical  argument. 

It  is  probable  that  the  term  derived  its  speciKc 
import  from  the  implications  of  the  '  moral  argn- 
ment'  for  the  existence  of  God  and  immortality 
in  the  Kantian  philosophy.  In  this  method  of 
'proving'  them  Kant  remarked  the  impossibility 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  in  this 
life,  and,  as  this  law  required  the  adiustment  of 
duty  and  happiness,  he  sought  this  realization  in  a 
life  to  come.  To  etteet  this  adiustment  the  exist- 
ence of  God  was  supposed  to  be  required.  This 
argument  was  assumed  to  be  valid  when  all  the 
logical  arguments  for  the  same  conclusion  were 
null  and  void.  The  want  of  absolute  assurance 
implied  in  the  conclusion  was  transferred  to  all 
arguments  which  gave  what  is  called  'moral 
certainty.' 

It  also  derives  part  of  it.s  meaning  from  the  im- 
plication that  the  moral  order  of  things  favours  or 
expresses  the  ultimate  significance  of  what  lies 
behind  it.  That  is,  the  assumed  rationality  of 
things  is  taken  to  imply  the  nature  of  the  causal 
agency  behind  it,  and  the  '  moral  argument '  is  an 
expres.sion  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  implied  by  the 
admission  of  an  actual  moral  order  in  the  world, 
while  tbe  logical  argument  is  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  a  physical  order  and  its  implications. 

A  fuller  exposition  of  Kant's  moral  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God  and  immortality  is  the 
following : 

Happiness  is  the  natural  condition  of  a  rational  being  in  the 
world,  and  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  virtue.  In  fact, 
the  moral  law  itself  requires  a  union  or  synthetic  connexion 
between  virtue  and  happiness.  But  in  the  present  natural 
order  this  ideal  union  is  not  effected,  and  we  cannot  treat  the 
world  as  rational  unless  it  provides  for  this  connexion  between 
them.  The  connexion  requires  an  infinite  time  for  its  realiza- 
tion, and  hence  we  have  to  postulate  immortality  as  the  con- 
dition of  realizing  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  which  holds 
valid  tor  the  present  Immortality  thus  becomes  a  necessity  of 
a  rational  order.  But  this  union  of  virtue  and  happiness,  not 
being  a  necessary  one,  requires  the  causal  inteiiKisllion  of  some- 
thing to  brint;  it  about.  Since  we  postulate  immortality  as  the 
condition  of  rationality,  we  postulate  the  existence  of  Ood  to 
effect  the  realization  of  happiness  in  connexion  with  virtue 
The  argument,  thus,  is  that  moraUty,  if  valid  and  binding  at  all, 
requires  God  and  immortality  to  make  ita  imperatives  rational 
and  its  rewards  possible. 

LiTP.EATLRg.— I.  Kant,  Sritik  d^r  reinen  Vernunft,  ed.  O. 
Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1S07,  iii.  5.11-540,  and  Eritik  drr  prakli- 
schrn  Veniunfl,  ed.  HarUnstein.  do.  1807,  v.  1:!7-1W ;  B.  P. 
Bovime,  Theaq/  of  Thought  and  Kwwlrdijf,  London,  1S97,  pt  11. 
ch.  v. ;  Knno  Fischer,  Iinmamul  Kant  und  seint  Lehiy, 
Munich,  18S2.  iL  113-128.  JAME.S   H.  HVSLOP. 

MORAL  EDUCATION  LEAGUE.— Follow- 
ing on  the  rise  of  the  Kthical  Movement  (q.v.)\n 


England,  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  the 
training  I'f  the  young  began  to  study  methods  of 
imparting  luuriil  instruction  on  .m  etliicil  basis 
pure  and  simple,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  drawn  from  all  denomina- 
tions. The  Union  of  Etliicjil  ^Societies  seized  the 
opportunity  of  an  approaching  election  of  the 
London  School  Bnard  to  invite  a  wide  variety  of 
.societies  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference.  In 
.July  1897  the  delegates  met  under  the  presidency 
of  Frederic  Harrison,  and  adopted  a  policy  of 
which  the  two  leading  statements  were  as  follows: 

(1)  'That  there  is  urgent  need  of  introducing  systematic 
moral  instruction  without  theolo-ical  colouriiitr  into  the  Board 
schools  in  place  of  the  present  religious  teaching;.' 

(2)  '  That  this  moral  instruction  should  be  made  the  central, 
culiuinatin;,'  and  converging  point  of  the  whole  system  of  ele- 
mentary education,  giving  unity  and  organic  connection  to  all 
the  other  lines  of  teaching,  and  to  all  the  general  discipline  of 
the  school  life.' 

A  direct  result  of  this  conference  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Moral    Instruction   League  at   a 
well-attended  meeting  in  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall 
on  7th  December  1897,  and  annual  meetings  have 
been    regularly    held    and     reports    issued    since 
.January  1898.     The  original  object,  'to  substitute 
systematic  non-theological   moral   instruction  for 
the  present  religious  teaching  in  all  State  schools,' 
was  changed,  in  1901,  to  the  purely  constructive 
policy   'to   introduce    systematic   non-theological 
moral  instruction  into  all  schools.'     On  the  same 
principle,  the  object  was,  in  1909,  relieved  of  the 
phrase  '  non-theological,'  and  made  to  run  thus: 
'To  urge  the  introduction  of  systematic  moral  and 
civic  instruction  into  all  schools,  and  to  make  the 
formation  of  character  the  chief  aim  in  education.' 
At  the  same  time  the  title  of  the  society  was 
altered  to    the    Moral    Education  League.     The 
League,  however,  definitely  allirms  that  it  'works 
on  a  non-theological  basis,'  and  both  its  consider- 
able output  of  literature  and  its  practice  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  its  history  (1898-1915)  have 
obviously  exhibited  its  detachment  from  all  forms 
of  sectarian   and  denominational  principles.     Its 
supporters  in  the  earlier  stages  made  attempts, 
with  some  success,  to  induce  parents  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Conscience  Clause  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  withdraw  their  children  from  religious 
instruction,  and  apply  for  special  moral  lessons. 
These  efforts  ceased  as  the  League  became  more 
absorbed  in  its  scheme  for  building  up  a  sound 
method  of  civic  teaching,  and  for  illustrating  that 
method  by  lessons  publicly  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Moral  Instruction   Circle.     The  Circle 
was  nominally  conducted  by  the  Union  of  Ethical 
Societies,  but  naturally  proved  very  useful  to  the 
League  as  a  means  of  propaganda,  and  it  was 
maintained  for  several  years.     Active  dissemina- 
tion of  the  League's  views  by  meetings,  in  the 
press,    and    among    Education    Committees    and 
Members  of  Parliament  gradually  leavened  public 
opinion.     In  1904  the  Government  Education  Code 
appeared  with  a  preface  in  which  character-training 
was  emphasized!^;    in   1905  the  official  volume  of 
Suqgtstiuns  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers  and 
Others  concerned  in  the  Work  of  Public  Elementary 
Schools  contained  a  section  on  the  formation  of 
character  ;  and  in  19(iO  the  Code,  issued  by  Angus- 
tine  Hirrell,  directed  local  authorities  to  devot* 
'  "leater  and  more  systematic  attention'  to  the 
subject,   though  the  "choice  of  '  direct '  or  '  inci- 
dental' methods  was  left  open.     In  1909  a  debate 
on   moral   instruction,   led  by  G.   P.   Gooch  and 
William    Collins,   took    place    in    the    House    of 
Commons,  and  a  deputation,  largely  composed  of 
League  representatives,  waited  nnon  the  Mini.iter 
of  Education  (W.  Runcim.an)  in  May  of  the  same 
year.      Since    that    date    the    League    has    been 
quiescent  in   the   political   lield,  and  has  mainly 
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itevoted  its  energies  to  influencing  the  opinion  of 
educationists  and  the  general  imblic.  A  return 
issued  by  the  League  in  190S  showed  tliat,  of  the 
327  local  education  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  over  100  had  taken  definite  action  in 
eni[ihasizing  moral  instruction  in  their  schools,  in 
some  cases  by  setting  apart  a  lesson  in  the  secular 
timetable,  but  usually  by  incorporating  special 
moral  elements  in  the  religious  course  ;  and  twenty 
authorities  had  adopted  the  syllabus  drawn  up  by 
the  League.  Besides  this  syllabus,  which  supplies 
a  detailed  series  of  notes  for  the  seven  standards, 
the  literature  of  the  League  includes  a  number  of 
text-books  by  A.  M.  Chesterton,  Baldwin,  Walde- 
grave,  Robson,  Keiil,  Wicksteed,  and  F.  J.  Gould, 
numerous  pamphlets,  a  Quarterly  (beginning  April 
1905),  and  a  volume  designed  for  use  in  India 
{Youth's  Noble  Path,  1911).  The  education  authori- 
ties in  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Mysore  have  evinced 
practical  interest  in  the  methods  of  the  League  ; 
and  signilicant  sympathy  has  been  shown  by  H.H. 
the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  and  many  other  Indians 
as  well  as  Anglo-Indians.  Each  annual  report 
testifies  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry  aroused  in  various 
colonies  and  foreign  countries.  A  remarkable 
testimony  to  this  spirit  was  afforded  in  1907,  when 
a  committee  of  inquiry  into  moral  instruction  and 
training  iu  schools  examined  witnesses  and  col- 
lected papers,  its  report  being  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1908  (vol.  i.  '  United  Kingdom,'  vol.  ii. 
'  Foreign  and  Colonial').  The  inquiry  was  carried 
on  independently ;  but  several  members  of  the 
League  sat  on  the  Committee  and  contributed  to 
the  volumes  just  named.  A  still  more  striking 
reinforcement  of  the  League's  endeavours  appeared 
in  1908  in  the  shape  of  the  first  International 
Moral  Education  Congress,  held  in  London  under 
the  secretaryship  of  G.  Spiller.  A  similar  con- 
gress was  held  at  The  Hague  in  1912. 

F.  J.  Gould. 

MORAL  LAW. — The  concept  of  law  is  one  of 
the  two  concepts  which  may  be  taken  as  funda- 
mental in  an  ethical  .system.  According  as  we 
start  from  the  idea  of  a  good  to  be  attained  or  of  a 
law  to  be  obeyed,  we  have  a  teleological  or  a  jural 
theory  of  ethics.  The  former  of  these  was  the 
characteristic  type  of  Greek  theories ;  the  latter 
became  predominant  in  Christian  times.  LTnder 
the  teleological  conception  morality  is  looked  upon 
as  fundamentally  a  matter  of  self-expression  or 
self-realization,  and  its  laws  are  regarded  as  rvdes 
for  the  attainment  of  a  good  which  every  man 
naturally  seeks.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Socrates 
was  able  to  maintain  his  paradoxical  position  that 
no  man  is  willingly  vicious  and  that  all  vice  is 
ignorance.  Such  a  position  is  essentially  a  natural- 
istic one,  implying  a  native  goodness  in  humau 
nature  which  needs  only  enlightenment  to  realize 
its  natural  good.  Moral  conduct  is  the  rational 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  a  jural  system  of  ethics,  on  the  other  hand, 
human  nature  is  conceived  as  divided  against  itself 
and  therefore  in  natural  opposition  to  the  good. 
Morality  is  not  a  harmonious  development  of 
natural  powers  guided  by  the  idea  of  happiness, 
but  a  life  of  discipline  and  subordination  to  an 
authoritative  law.  It  is  not  the  natural  value  or 
the  pleasure  of  an  act  that  renders  it  moral,  but  its 
value  as  commanded  by  the  law.  It  is  not  com- 
manded because  it  is  good,  but  it  is  good  because 
commanded. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  this  distinction  of 
starting-points  and  attitudes  tliat  the  term  '  moral 
law,'  in  its  strict  meaning,  denotes  an  imperative, 
regarded  as  lia\'ing  practical  eflicacy  in  conduct. 
The  idea  is  of  an  order  which  is  to  be  imposed 
upon  human  nature  and,  accordingly,  to  be  accepted 
by  the  rational  will.  One  must,  therefore,  dis- 
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tinguish  between  such  an  imperative,  which  does 
not  lest  upon  any  natmal  desire  for  happiness,  and 
a  moral  rule  or  law  in  the  teleological  sense  of  the 
term.  The  moral  laws,  in  the  teleological  view, 
are  not  imperative,  but  counsels  of  prudence,  point- 
ing out  the  best  ways  for  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness. Their  practical  efficacy  rests  upon  a  natural 
desire  for  satisfaction,  and  hence,  in  their  hypo- 
thetical character,  they  have  more  the  nature  of 
uniformities  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term 
'law.'  They  are  rules  of  applied  psychology. 
Although  such  rules  are  often  spoken  of  as  laws, 
yet,  lacking  the  element  of  imperativeness,  they 
are  perhaps  better  not  designated  by  that  term. 

Historically,  the  conception  of  morality  as  law 
is  an  early  one,  primitive  morality  consi.-sting  in 
obedience  to  tribal  custom  regarded  as  ultimately 
imperative  for  the  individual.  When  ethical  re- 
rtexion  awakes,  however,  with  its  scepticism  and 
questioning  of  authority,  the  natural  view  of 
morality  is  the  teleological  one,  and  the  concept 
of  moral  law  gives  way  to  that  of  good.  Experi- 
ence and  a  deepening  of  the  moral  and  religious 
consciousness,  such  as  occurred  in  the  Hellenistic 
age  and  in  early  Christian  times,  revived  the  dual- 
istic  idea  of  morality,  and  we  have  the  Christian 
theories  with  their  central  doctrine  of  moral  law 
and  obligation.  WhUe  these  were  at  first  theo- 
logical in  character,  in  modern  philosophy  we  find 
the  idea  of  law  maintained  also  upon  a  natural 
basis. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  moral 
law  and  its  authority,  three  types  of  system  may 
be  distinguished  ;  (i)  theological,  (2)  natural,  and 
(3)  rational. 

1.  TheologicaL  —  In  the  theological  systems 
moral  law  is  regarded  as  a  rule  of  conduct  which 
has  its  ground  in  the  nature  or  will  of  God  and 
not  in  the  nature  of  man  or  in  the  consequences 
involved  in  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  law. 
The  rule  may  be  for  the  good  of  man,  but  it  is  for 
his  good  because  it  is  the  divine  will,  and  not  the 
divine  will  because  it  Is  for  his  good.  '  Man's  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever. '  God 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  moral  world, 
man  but  an  incident  in  the  creation.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  will,  sometimes  it  is  the  intellect,  that 
sets  the  standard,  but  in  all  cases  systems  of  this 
type  are  theocentric  in  nature.  To  this  type  belong 
the  various  forms  of  scholastic  theory,  so  far  as 
they  succeed  in  really  breaking  away  from  their' 
classical  originals,  as  well  as  the  chief  systems  of 
Protestant  moral  philosophy. 

The  serious  difficulty  in  theological  systems  has 
always  been  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
divine  law  and  its  hold  over  the  individual.  Em- 
phasis upon  the  divine  has  tended  by  contrast  to 
raise  new  centres  of  interest  iu  the  human,  and 
men  have  always  refused  to  remain  satisfied  with 
the  idea  of  a  law  whose  basis  is  outside  themselves. 
The  significant  element  has  therefore  been  found 
either  in  the  consequences  of  the  law  for  man,  in 
which  case  we  have  a  utilitarian  principle,  or  in 
the  human  nature  itself,  under  which  hypothesis 
we  have  a  natural  basis  for  morals. 

2.  Natural. — Natural  law  as  a  basis  for  morals 
may  therefore  be  described  as  an  order  of  human 
nature,  known  to  be  such  by  the  unaided  reason  of 
man,  and  recognized  as  binding  without  reference 
to  the  desires  or  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  sentient 
life.  Man  knows  himself  as  properly  of  a  certain 
nature,  and  cannot  reasonably  depart  fi'om  the 
rules  involved  in  its  realization.  These  rules  are 
not  imposed  from  without,  but  are  the  exi)ression 
of  his  own  nature  and  binding  only  as  such.  To 
be  moral  is  to  be  truly  a  man,  and  to  be  truly  a 
man  is  to  be  truly  a  rational  animal.  The  norms 
of  reason  are  the  moral  laws.     This  tjpe  of  theory 
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was  prevalent  in  the  earliest  period  of  modern 
ethics,  and  represented  the  attempt  to  place  morals 
upon  a  rational  basis.  The  general  idea  takes 
variovis  forms  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Stoic  formulie 
of  Grotius  and  the  Neo-l'latonic  doctrines  of  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  and  their  like.  While  the- 
istio  in  their  philcsopliical  implications  and  founda- 
tions, these  sj'stems  agree  in  their  desire  to  free 
morals  from  theological  authority  and  to  found 
them  upon  an  immanent  rather  than  a  transcendent 
biisis.  Yet  in  so  doing  they  tend  to  lose  their  jural 
character  and  revert  to  the  teleological  type  of 
their  Greek  originals.  The  dictates  of  reason 
which  reveal  these  moral  or  natural  laws  are 
indeed  authoritative,  but  their  authority  really 
rests  upon  the  value  of  the  good  end  or  ideal  which 
thev  express.  Moral  law,  when  rationalized,  ceases 
to  be  supreme,  whence  it  was  very  easy  for  the 
transition  to  be  made  from  these  Platonizing 
systems  to  the  early  forms  of  English  utilitarian- 
ism. Indeed,  in  spite  of  their  legal  terminology, 
it  is  hardly  accurate  to  include  them  at  all  under 
the  jural  type  J  they  are  the  natural  compromises 
of  the  transitional  jieriod. 

3.  Rational.  —  The  rational  interpretation  of 
moral  law  finds  its  clearest  expositor  in  Kant. 
It  is  true  that  Butler  formulated  the  traditional 
Knglish  theory  of  conscience  half  a  century  earlier, 
but  even  in  his  conception  the  supremacy  of  con- 
science does  not  involve  independence  of  conse- 
(juences ;  its  function  is  to  decide  between  the  rival 
interests  of  self-love  and  benevolence,  not  to  dictate 
a  law  irrespective  of  either.  It  was  Kant's  merit, 
as  he  conceived  it,  to  separate  out  the  pure  principle 
of  a  moral  law  and  jiresent  it  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  motions  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  con- 
sequences. N.T0  be  moral  is  not  to  seek  to  satisfy  a 
desire  for  anything,  however  good,  but  to  obey 
a  dictate  of  reason  determined  by  notliing  outside 
its  own  rationalitj'.  A  moral  law  is  thus  a  cate- 
gorical imperative  addressed  by  the  reason  to  a 
being  not  naturally  inclined  to  obedience.  The 
motive  to  obedience  is  respect  for  the  law  itself 
■whose  authority  we  feel  in  our  sense  of  moral 
obligation.  Tlie  law,  as  grounded  neither  in  the 
nature  of  God  nor  in  its  consequences  for  man,  is 
thus  absolute  and  the  expression  of  a  free  reason 
which  commands  of  itself  alone,  or  is  autonomous — 
to  use  Kant's  term.  That  there  is  such  a  cate- 
gorical imperative  is  the  only  fact  given  us  by  pure 
reason,  and  that,  if  there  are  free  beings,  they  must 
govern  themselves  by  such  laws  is  evident ;  but  how 
there  can  be  free  beings  at  all,  and  how  we  as 
sentient  beings  can  be  subject  to  such  absolute 
dictates  of  reason — these  are  matters  involved  in 
the  mysteries  of  personality.  The  form  of  such 
a  law,  as  independent  of  consequences,  must  be 
abstract,  "^e  rational,  or  '  act  from  a  maxim  tit 
for  universal  law,'  is  the  formula.  It  is  thus 
essentially  negative — a  critical  test  rather  than  an 
informing  principle.  No  act  is  to  be  done  whose 
maxim  is  not  capable  of  universalization,  but  no 
principle  is  given  us,  apart  from  e.xperience,  by 
which  to  determine  any  positive  control  for  the  wUi. 

In  its  illustration  of  this  rational  concept  of 
moral  law,  Kant's  theory  also  illustrates  most  ade- 
quately the  jural  concept  of  morality  in  general, 
tlie  essence  of  which,  as  in  Kant's  system,  is  the 
primacy  and  absoluteness  of  law.  In  the  tlieo- 
logical  forms  the  law  tends  to  become  heterononious 
and  foreign,  and  lience  immoral,  while  in  the  natural 
systems  it  tends  to  subordinate  itself  to  the  concept 
of  good  and  tlius  lose  its  jural  character.  In  Kant's 
system  alone  is  it  at  once  a  law  and  absolute. 
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MORAL  OBLIGATION.— The  word  'obliga- 
tion' comes  from  Lai,  cbligiire,  and  implies  that 
we  are  bound  to  some  rule  or  norm.  \A  hile  legal 
obligation  involves,  in  any  last  analysis,  some 
external  coercion,  moral  obligation  assumes  an 
inner  compul.sion,  a  sense  of  the  personality  being 
bound  by  that  which  may  have  no  external  author- 
ity to  enforce  it,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  but 
very  imperfectly  formulated.  Language  bears  wit- 
ness to  a  universal  human  experience  of  a  sense  of 
this  obligation  or  'oughtness. '  Even  the  most 
primitive  speech  reveals  the  sense  of  an  inner  com- 
pulsion, an  inner  voice  that  says  'I  must.'  In  its 
actual  history,  Uowever,  this  inner  compulsion  ha.s 
rarely  been  quite  separated  from  the  sense  of  some 
external  coercion.  We  find  it  first  e.\i)ressed  in 
a  series  of  more  or  less  definite  inhibitions.  Its 
earlier  chapters  are  written  in  a  series  of  command- 
ments, saying,  'Thoushalt  not,'  and  this  primitive 
morality  is  based  upon  customary  and  largely  ex- 
ternal usage.  It  is,  moreover,  shaped  and  sustained 
in  an  increasingly  elaborate  S3'stem  of  '  tabus,'  which 
form  a  link  between  the  external  and  internal 
authorities.  The  realization  of  an  internal  author- 
ity as  compelling  as  any  external  coercion  is  a 
relatively  recent  conception.  Indeed,  only  quite 
recent  discussions  have  clearlj'  distin''uished  in 
theory  what  practical  purpose  early  made  definite, 
namely,  that  to  the  extent  that  coercion  becomes 
foreign  to  the  agent's  will,  to  that  extent  it  ceases 
to  be  the  agent's  action.  Moreover,  older  moral 
reflexion  failed  to  draw  any  sharp  line  between  the 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  as  a  category  of  the 
practical  understanding,  and  that  empiric  content 
of  the  rule  or  norm  to  which  the  moral  agent  feels 
himself  bound. 

1.  Uncritical  religious  intuitionalism  ascribed 
both  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  the  content 
of  the  ethical  code  to  an  innate  sense,  and  regarded 
both  as  a  divine  implanting  in  the  human  soul. 
Thus  to  both  was  ascribed  a  certain  absolute  and 
fixed  character  that  often  ended  in  an  unreal  and 
static  morality.  Religious  and  philosophical  history 
and  reflexion  have  revealed  the  fact  that  all  codes 
are,  in  part  at  least,  subject  to  change  accoriling 
as  social  and  economic  conditions  change.  .\nd,  as 
it  became  clear  that  emjiiric  morality  was  thus  con- 
ditioned, the  question  naturally  arose  whether  the 
whole  sense  of  moral  obligation  was  not  equally 
empiric  and  destitute  of  any  normati\e  or  per- 
manent character.  Men  began  to  seek  its  origin 
in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  tradition.  Thus 
arose  the  quej-tion  of  the  seat  of  this  inner  voice 
and  the  historic  genesis  of  conscience. 

2.  Greek  intellectualism  was  prone  to  seek  the 
origin  of  this  sense  of  obligation  in  the  rational 
process.  Plato  represents  Socrates  as  identifying 
all  moral  obligation  with  rational  insight,  and  he 
himself  taught  that  morality  recognized  the  given 
heavenly  types  or  norms  of  coiuluct  in  tlic  eteinal 
ideas  of  the  good.  And,  Ihou'di  Aristotle  palled 
company  at  this  point  with  1  lato,  and  saw  the 
social  and  empiric  character  of  the  ethical  norms, 
yet  on  the  wnole  Greek  intellectualism  never  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  clearly  apart  these  two  elements 
in  every  ethical  situation — the  code  of  morals  to 
whicli  a  moral  agent  is  bound  and  the  inner  com- 
pulsion by  which  he  is  bound,  Hellenistic  ethics 
thus  swung  between  an  uncritical  inluilionalism 
and  an  equally  uncritical  empiric  rntionalism.  It 
may  now  be  taken  for  granted  lli.il,  though  the 
discursive  reason  is  and  always  must  be  concerned 
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in  every  ethical  situation,  and  is  more  particularly 
interested  in  the  critical  analysis  of  every  given 
code  of  ethics,  nevertheless  it  is  vain  to  seek  the 
origin  of  the  sense  of  moral  ohliyation  in  the 
rational  process  alone.  Nor  can  we  successfully 
resolve  moral  obligation  into  clear  rational  insight 
into  consequences  of  any  kind. 

3.  Critical  rationalism  began  with  the  work  of 
Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Hume.  Locke  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  showing  how  untenable  was  the  uncritical 
intmtioualism  that  sought  for  innate  codes  of 
morals.  But  both  Hume  and  Hutcheson  leave 
iinanalyzed  a  '  moral  sense '  as  something  ultimate. 
This  moral  sense  Adam  Smith,  in  his  brilliant 
ethical  treatise,  sought  to  resolve  into  symjiathy, 
or  at  least  to  trace  its  origin  to  sympathy  as  a 
natural  attribute  of  man.  It  was  distinctly  on 
the  basis  of  this  critical  rationalism  that  Bentham 
and  the  two  Mills  made  their  famous  analysis  of 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation  in  terms  of  utility, 
and  more  especially  of  social  utility.  So  far  as 
this  empiric  rationalism  dealt  with  the  codes  of 
morals  found  in  human  history,  it  was  fruitful  and 
stimulating  in  a  high  degree.  At  the  same  time, 
it  became  increasingly  evident  that  empiric  utili- 
tarianism could  build  no  bridge  from  the  sociall3' 
useful  to  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  be 
socially  u.'<eful.  And,  when  John  Stuart  Mill  con- 
ceded an  intuitive  capacity  for  estimating  values 
as  higher  and  lower,  and  thus  also  a  capacity  for 
the  intuitive  recognition  of  moral  values  as  higher 
over  against  other  types  of  value,  clear-eyed  critics 
of  rational  utilitarianism  realized  that  Bentham's 
system  had  gone  into  bankruptcy. 

4.  Biological  evolution,  however,  infused  new 
life  into  tlie  discussion  as  to  whether  the  origin  of 
the  sense  of  moral  oblisjation  might  not  be  found 
in  the  socially  useful.  It  was  suggested  by  Darwin 
himself  that  the  conflict  of  instincts,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  groups  obeying  the  instincts  that  made  for 
group-preservations,  would  in  a  lon^'  process  of  de- 
velopment link  the  socially  useful  with  the  morally 
right,  and  this  line  of  inquiry  has  been  followed 
up  by  Leslie  Stephen,  Alexander  Sutherland,  E. 
Westemiarck,  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  and  others.  The 
exceedingly  useful  light  that  this  line  of  research 
has  thrown  upon  the  gradual  development  of  em- 
piric codes  of  conduct  has  led  to  confusion  of  the 
two  issues  involved.  It  may  be  readily  conceded 
that  the  socially  useful  has  determined  in  a  measure, 
perhaps  we  may  say  in  large  measure,  what  men 
consider  morally  right,  but  the  origin  of  the  cate- 
gory '  moral  obligation  *  remains  unexplained. 
Evolutionary  analysis  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
building  a  bridge  between  the  socially  useful  and 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation  to  the  group.  Some- 
where at  some  time  such  a  sense  must  appear  in 
unmoral  life  as  a  variation,  and,  this  variation 
having  been  once  assumed,  law  and  morals  link 
themselves  with  group  purpose,  as  von  Ihering 
abundantly  shows  {Der  Zwec/c  im  Eec/it^,  esp.  vol.  i. 
cb.  vi.),  but  the  biological  analogy  has  been  dis- 
tinctly overworked,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  evolutionary  philosophy  must  assume 
variations  and  does  not  explain  them.  Thus  on  the 
ethical  field  origins  are  no  more  explained  than  on 
tile  biological,  and  the  sense  of  a  moral  obligation 
cannot  so  far  be  successfullj'  analyzed  into  unmoral 
elements.  Moreover,  even  in  detail  the  sense  of 
individual  moral  obligation  presents  many  diffi- 
culties in  connexion  with  the  socially  useful,  for 
liistorically  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  sense  of 
moral  oblig.atioii  has  time  and  again  protected 
courses  of  coiuliict  pati'iilly  socially  <letrimental. 

5.  Critical  intuitionalism  is  therefore  in  many 
ditl'ereiil  phases  reass.rting  itself,  and,  esjiecially 
on  the  ethical  lieM,  there  are  many  attempts  to 
re-state  more  satisfactorily  the  position  of  Kant  and 


Lotze.  There  is  some  return  to  Jacobi  and  Fries, 
and  the  philosophies  of  Wundt,  Eucken.  Eisler, 
James,  and  Bergsoii  are  suggesting  now  lormula- 
tions  for  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  as  a  category 
of  the  practical  reason  incapable  of  further  analysis 
— an  empty  concept,  it  is  true,  in  this  form,  whose 
content  is  given  m  empiric  experience  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  evolutionary  process  and  pro- 
gress, among  which  laws  the  socially  useful  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors.  Thus  from  the 
psj-chological  point  of  view  \Vundt  and  James,  as 
well  as  Eisler  and  others,  assume  the  capacity  for 
moral  distinction  and  the  sense  of  moral  obligation, 
without  attempting  to  analyze  the  category  further, 
whUe  realizing  that  the  content  of  moral  apprecia- 
tion is  a  subject  for  scientific  examination,  and  has 
its  own  evolutionary  history.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  arises  as  a 
variation,  and  maintains  itself  by  its  social  useful- 
ness. Bergson  has  as  yet  given  no  development  of 
his  philosophy  along  ethical  lines,  but  the  revival 
of  a  critical  intuitionalism  has  found  sujiport  in  his 
main  contention,  and  followers  of  Fries  and  Jacobi 
see  in  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  the  evidence  of 
a  capacity  for  reaching  beyond  the  phenomenal, 
and  link  uiis  with  a  re-statemeut  of  the  Kantian 
argument  for  God's  existence.  According  to  this 
school,  the  fundamental  significance  of  the  sense 
of  moral  obligation  is  the  compelling  power  of  the 
purposeful  character  of  life.  The  unity  of  our 
mental  and  spiritual  life  demands  that  moral  judg- 
ments be  not  irrational,  even  though  complete 
rationalization  may  be  beyond  our  power.  How- 
ever divergent  the  empiric  codes  of  social  behaviour 
may  be,  the  existence  of  a  moral  obligation  is  an 
element  everyw  here  ;  hence  the  very  rational  pro- 
cess itself  is  involved  in  a  defence  of  the  inherent 
validity  of  moral  obligation. 

6.  Conclusion. — Moral  obligation  may  then  be 
said  to  so  far  defy  any  further  ultimate  analysis, 
and  its  origin  is  as  mysterious  as  are  all  other 
origins  and  variations.  It  is  a  category  of  the 
practical  reason,  and  is  in  so  far  super-rational,  but 
the^ contents  of  the  moral  judgment  are  subject  to 
the  ratioual  process,  as  in  the  sphere  of  the  pheno- 
menal. Thus  the  total  ethical  complex  reveals 
rational,  sympathetic,  eiidasmonistic,  and  hedon- 
istic elements.  But  into  no  one  of  these  can  the 
fundamental  sense  of  personal  obligation  be  quite 
successfully  resolved.  Moreover,  this  sense  of  inner 
compulsion,  covering  as  it  does  fields  of  action  w  liich 
no  external  coercion  could  regulate,  is  everywhere 
becoming  the  regulative  principle  of  human  society, 
displacing  in  the  moral  man  outward  law,  and 
giving  the  sense  of  new  freedom,  because  our 
obligation  is  the  categorical  imperative  of  the  in- 
formed conscience,  and  has  its  seat  within,  and  is 
not  based  upon,  outward  law  with  its  concomitant 
of  external  coercion.  "' 
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MORAL  SENSE Tlie  term  '  moral  sense'  is 

practienlly  cnuivivlent  to  'conscience,'  and  shares 
the  fiehl  of  cUiics  with  such  principles  as  rectitude 
and  dut}',  liapiiiness  and  social  health.  In  the 
form  of  at'vetdr]<ni,  the  term  'conscience'  appears 
as  early  as  Periander  and  Bios  (Stoba;us,  p.  192. 
21);  as  an  approvinfj  and  fortifying  moral  sense, 
Kpictetus  uses  the  symmyni  awdSos  (bk.  iii.  ch. 
xxii. ),  while  tlie  disapproval  of  ronsricnfia  is  referred 
to  by  Cicero  [Laws,  i.  14).  Upon  the  basis  of 
a  natural  moral  sense,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
(icntiles  as  tliose  who  performed  by  nature  (•j>v<T(i) 
the  works  of  the  law,  beini;  guided  by  conscience 
((ru«/57)(n?,  Ro  2"').  The  appreciation  of  an  inner 
moral  sense  distinct  from  external  eoinmanduient 
seems  to  have  been  indicated  by  Sophocles  in  the 
Antigone,  where  the  heroine  ai)peals  to  a  higher 
princi|)le  of  action,  while  she  repudiates  the  estalj- 
lished  law ;  tlie  Sopliists '  distinction  between 
ipiais  and  Oiaii  further  marks  oil'  the  internal 
sanction  of  conduct  from  all  forms  of  external 
statutes.  However  important  the  principle  of  a 
moral  sense  may  a])pear  to  be,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  most  profound  moral  systems  have  been 
elaborated  in  independence  of  it.  Socrates  based 
Greek  ethics  ujjon  the  general  principle  of  know- 
ledge, whence  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Stoic  and 
Epicurean,  perfected  the  ancient  ethical  ideal, 
leaving  the  ethics  of  conscience  to  the  minor 
moralists.  The  meagre  development  of  ethical 
theory  in  media>val  times  failed  to  develoi'  the 
notion  of  a  natural  moral  sense ;  it  is  in  modern 
systems  of  ethics  that  the  analysis  of  the  moral 
sense  is  to  be  found  ;  even  here  such  ethical  philo- 
sophies as  tliose  of  Kant  and  Spinoza  were  perfected 
without  appealing  to  a  special  sense  of  morality. 

When  modem  ethics  began  with  Hobbes,  it  was 
the  oiiposition  to  relativism  and  egoism  that  led 
U.  Cumberland  (dc  Legibus  Naturce,  London,  1672) 
to  postulate  conscience  and  benevolence  as  the 
true  foci  of  conduct,  although  it  was  the  latter 
principle  that  received  chief  emphasis.  As  a  deist, 
iShaftesltury  insisted  upon  a  '  natural  sense  of  right 
and  wrong'  (Inquiry  concerninij  Virtue,  London, 
1699,  bk.  1.  pt.  iii.  2),  which  he  identified  with  con- 
science, and  thus  spoke  of  '  religious  conscience ' 
and  a  ' displea.sing  consciousness'  (bk.  ii.  pt.  ii.  1). 
With  F.  Mutcheson  the  moral  sense  was  discussed 
more  fPsthetically  than  ethically  in  the  form  of  a 
disinterested  regard  for  universal  humanity,  whence 
he  inquires, 

'If  there  is  no  moral  sense  ...  if  all  approbation  be  from 
the  interest  of  the  approver,  What's  Hecuba  to  us  or  we  t^j 
HecxihAV  (Inquiry  conarnirvf  Moral  Good  and  Evil,  London, 
1726,  sect.  i.  2). 

J.  Bntler  was  the  first  to  .subject  the  moral  sense 
to  exact  psychological  analysis,  whence  he  regards 
conscience  as  the  '  princijile  in  man  by  which  he 
approves  or  disapproves  his  heart,  temper,  and 
actions'  [Sermonx  upon  Human  Nature,  London, 
1726,  serm.  i.  [Works,  ed.  J.  H.  Bernard,  London, 
1900,  i.  31]).  This  inward  sense  of  approval  ami 
<lisai)proval  is  further  regarded  as  a  jjrincdple  of 
'reflexion'  wliose  essence  is  that  of  'authority' 
(serm.  ii.).  Butler  tends  to  coinjdicate  the  problem 
when  he  asserts  that  the  dictate  of  coiLscience  is 
ever  in  accord.ince  with  the  impulses  of  reasonable 
self-love,  wliile  the  supreme  sanction  of  the  moral 
sense  is  found  in  the  principle  of  harmony  with 
nature. 

Among  the  etiiical  idealists  of  the  I8th  cent., 
Bichard  Price  and  Kant  opposed  the  notion  of  a 
moral  sen.se  as  such,  and  sought  in  reason  the 
ultimate  moral  authority.  In  his  Review  of  Ike 
J'rinripii/  Questions  nnil  Difficulties  in  Morals 
(London,  1758),  Price  denies  the  validity  of 
Hutcheson's  'moral  sense,'  and  apjwals  to  the 
'  understanding '  as  the  ground  of  ethical  distinc- 


tions, although  Price's  treatment  of  the  under- 
standing makes  it  possible  for  him  to  depart  from 
mere  rationalism,  and  repose  in  a  Platiniistic 
'  intuition  '  (ch.  i.  sects,  i.,  ii.j.  Kant,  who  derived 
moral  distinctions  autonomously  from  reason, 
wlience  also  sjjrings  the  categorical  imperative, 
treats  the  moral  sense  with  contempt  when  he 
says : 

'  As  to  moral  feeling,  tliis  suimosed  special  sense,  the  appeal 
to  it  is  indeed  superficial  when  those  who  cinnot  think  believe 
that  feeling  will  help  them  out,  even  in  what  con<-'erns  ^'cneral 
law  8 '  {Metaphysic  of  Morals,  tr.  T.  K.  Abbott,  London,  1889, 
p.  01). 

In  its  treatment  of  the  moral  sense,  then,  the 
Enlightenment  {q.v.)  insisted  upon  something  even 
more  rationalistic  than  conscience. 

If  the  tendency  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
was  to  regard  the  moral  sense  as  something  rational, 
the  tendency  of  the  I'Jth  and  'JOth  centuries  has 
been  to  reduce  the  principle  in  question  to  the 
social.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.  Adam 
Smith  inaugurated  the  career  of  social  ethics  when 
he  sought  the  source  of  moral  sentiment  in  '  sym- 
pathy. The  first  to  raise  the  question  concerning 
the  origin  of  moral  sense,  Smith  had  no  hesitation 
in  founding  the  ideas  of  propriety,  merit,  and  duty 
upon  the  instinct  of  natural  .sj'iniiathy  (Tkceiry  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  London,  17.59).  A  century 
later  Darwin  connected  the  moral  with  tlie  bio- 
logical, and  thus  made  the  moral  sense  dependent 
upon  the  predominance  of  the  social  tendency  in 
man.  To  '  .sociability '  Darwin  adds  the  principle 
of  '  reflexion,'  without  which  the  social  could  not 
have  become  ethical,  so  that  the  ideals  of  Butler, 
to  whom  Darwin  pays  due  tribute,  luive  not  been 
wholly  lost  to  view  (Descent  of  Man,  London,  1871, 
ch.  iii.).  E<iually  significant  with  the  departure 
from  the  rational  is  the  change  from  the  individ- 
ualistic to  the  social  ;  for,  where  Butler  identified 
conscience  and  reasonable  self-love,  Darwin  united 
conscience  with  the  non-egoistic  in  human  nature. 

When  biological  ethics  transferred  the  seat  of 
the  moral  .sense  from  the  self  to  society,  much  of 
the  phenomenology  of  conscience,  shame,  approval, 
obligation,  etc.,  seemed  intelligible  ;  at  any  rate, 
'scientific'  ethics  has  assumed  that  the  .social  is 
conclusive,  as  appears  from  such  a  work  as  L. 
Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics  (London,  1882),  where 
biological,  social,  and  ethical  are  firmly  linked  (cli. 
viii. ).  In  opposition  to  Stephen,  and  in  the  general 
style  of  Butler,  J.  Martineau  has  insisted  u)ion  the 
rational  and  individualistic  conception  of  the 
moral  sense  {Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Oxford, 
1885,  vol.  ii.  bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.). 

Where  the  moral  individualism  of  the  I8th  cent, 
has  practically  succumbed  before  the  advance  of 
social  ethics,  there  has  arisen  an  lesthetic  indi- 
vidualism which,  while  not  allying  itstdf  with 
the  moral-sense  theorj-,  has  not  failed  to  make 
vigorous  warfare  upou  the  social  conception  of  life. 
Beginning  with  the  romanticism  of  Friedrieh 
Schlegel  and  the  realism  of  H.  B.  Stendhal,  and 
advancing  with  the  Deeadcnec  of  C.  P.  Baudelaire, 
this  anti-social  view  has  come  to  a  climax  in 
Nietzsche,  who  stigmatizes  the  compunctions  of  the 
social  moral  sense  as  so  much  '  bad  conscience  '  from 
whose  terrors  he  would  emancipate  mankind  (A 
Genealogy  (f  Morals,  tr.  W.  A.  llaussmann  and  J. 
(Jray,  London,  1899,  pt.  ii.).  In  the  same  manner 
Ibsen  speaks  of  the  modern  man  as  one  who, 
suH'ering  from  'sickly  conscience,' stands  in  need 
of  a  'robust  conscience'  (The  Master  Builder,  tr. 
K.  Gosse  and  W.  Archer,  Lomloii,  IS93,  act  ii.), 
while  II.  .Sudermann,  with  more  direct  reference 
to  social  ethics  as  such,  speaks  derisively  of  the 
'  con.science  of  the  race'  ('J he  Joy  of  lAring,  tr.  E. 
Wharton,  London,  1903,  act  iv. ).  Similar  expres- 
sions of  anti-social  immoralisni  may  be  found  in 
Anatole  France,  August  Strindberg,  and  Bernard 
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Sliaw.  Thus,  the  status  of  the  moral  sense  in  con- 
temporary thnuglit  seems  to  consist  of  a  dogmatic 
assertion  of  the  social  on  tlie  part  of  science  and  a 
violent  repudiation  of  the  principle  by  cultvire. 

Literature. — M.  J.  Guyau.  AVv7i/<'.>.st'  d'unc  iiurrale  .sann  obli- 
gatUm  ni  sanction-,  i'.iris,  Ib^l  :  P.  R^e,  Die  Etttyte/ixmg  des 
Geu'issentt,  Berlin,  ISbj ;  J.  G.  Schurraan,  'i'he  Ethical  Import 
of  Darwinimn,  New  York,  18S7 ;  W.  Wundt,  Elhik,  Stutt- 
gart, 1886  :  F.  Brentano,  Vom  (Jrspni/tg  aittlichi^r  Etkenntniss, 
Leipzig,  lSft9  ;  T.  Elsenhaus,  R't'St'n  ujui  Entsteh  inuf  des  Geuiv- 
sens,  do.  1S94  ;  J.  Dewey  and  J.  H.  Tufts,  Ethics,  London, 
1909;  C.  G.  Shaw,  The  \'aliie  and  Dignity  of  Human  Life, 
Boston,  1911.  Ch.VRLES   GRAV   SHAW. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY.— See  Casuistry. 

MORALITIES.— See  Miracle-Plays,  Mys- 
teries, Moralities. 

MORALITY.— See  Ethics  and  Morality. 

MORAVIANS.  — 1.  History.— The  Moravian 
Church,  or  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  belongs  to  the 
historic  Churches  of  Cliristendom.  For  more  than 
four  and  a  half  centuries  it  has  never  wavered  in 
its  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
possessing  the  historic  episcopate  and  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry,  administering  the  sacra- 
ments and  preaching  the  Word  according  to  apos- 
tolic precept,  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  unity,  the  cultivation  of 
personal  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  personal 
ser\'ice. 

Whatever  obscurity  surrounds  certain  points  in 
its  history,  there  is  nothing  doubtful  as  to  its 
origin.  It  dates  from  the  year  1457 ;  Bohemia 
was  the  land  of  its  birth  ;  and  the  more  spiritually- 
minded  followers  of  Jolm  Hus  were  its  first 
members.  Hus,  the  gifted  rector  of  the  University 
of  Prague,  an  earnest  reformer  and  eloquent 
preacher,  owed  much  of  his  religious  enlighten- 
ment to  the  writings  of  Wyclif,  introduced  into 
Bohemia  by  the  wife  of  Richard  II.,  a  princess  of 
that  country.  After  his  martyrdom  at  Constance 
in  141. J  the  greater  part  of  his  followers  took  up 
the  sword  in  ilefence  of  their  religious  liberties. 
.Some  were  pacified  by  concessions,  such  as  their 
partaking  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  tlie  bread  at  the 
H0I3'  Supper  ;  but  others,  whose  convictions  went 
ileeper,  the  Puritans  of  their  day,  withdrew  from 
political  life,  retired  to  a  remote  corner  of  the 
country,  and  settled  down  in  the  Baronj'  of  Lititz. 
Here  they  formed  themselves  into  a  religious  com- 
munity on  NT  lines,  in  which  many  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  early  Christian  Church  were  revived, 
under  the  leadership  of  duly  elected  elders. 
At  the  Synod  of  Lhota  in  1467  they  further  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  their  own  ministers,  and  for  these 
they  obtained  ordination  from  the  Waldenses  (q.v. ), 
whose  bishop,  Stephen,  consecrated  Michael  Bra- 
dacius  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Unitas.  Tlie 
episcopate  was  given  and  received  in  the  conviction 
of  its  apostolic  origin,  coming  from  the  Eastern, 
not  the  Western,  Church,  transmitted  possibly 
through  the  so-called  sects,  such  as  the  Euchitcs, 
the  Paulicians,  the  Cathari,  etc.  The  validity  of 
these  orders  was  recognized  even  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Unitas  ;  and,  as  the  step  thus  taken  involved 
complete  ecclesiastical  separation  from  Rome,  it 
resulted  in  fierce  persecution,  despite  which,  how- 
ever, the  membership  increased,  the  congregations 
multiplied,  and  the  Church's  influence  spread  far 
and  wide,  not  merely  in  Bohemia,  but  beyond  its 
borders  also.  The  name  adopted  was  Jednota 
Bratrskd,  the  Latin  rendering  of  which,  '  Unitas 
Fratriim,'  fails  to  give  the  exact  meaning  ;  '  Ecclesia 
Fratnim,'  'the  Church  of  the  Brotherhood,'  would 
be  more  correct.  The  leaders  in  those  early  days 
were  Peter  of  Cheltcic,  Cregory  the  patriarch,  and 
Lucas  of  Prague— men  of  very  different  tempera- 


ments, but  of  equal  devotion.  The  Church's  doc- 
trines soon  became  distinctly  ev.angelical ;  thus,  at 
the  Synod  of  Keichenau  in  1493,  the  Brethren 
decided  the  great  question,  '  How  >.liall  a  man  be 
justified  before  God?'  by  tlie  answer,  'Through 
the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  right- 
eousness which  is  of  God.'  They  laid  special  stress 
on  Christian  character  and  conduct ;  hence  their 
strict  discipline,  which  later  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Reformers.  By  the  year  1500  they  had 
over  200  congregations  with  more  than  100,000 
members ;  and  in  l.j.35  these  figures  had  doubled 
themselves.  It  was  the  Brethren  who  issued  the 
first  hymn-book  in  the  vernacular,  in  1501  ;  they 
set  up  some  of  the  finest  printing-presses  in  Europe, 
and  used  them  largely  for  the  production  of  their 
own  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  still  the 
standard  Bohemian  version  of  today.  Their 
schools  had  a  well-deserved  reputation  ;  Bohemia's 
best  literature  was  the  product  of  their  scholars. 
Their  church  music  became  famous,  especially  for 
the  congregational  part-singing.  Family  worship 
was  a  feature  of  their  homes ;  the  chUdren  were 
early  grounded  in  the  Scriptures  ;  the  catechisms 
were  clear,  concise,  and  practical.  The  Church 
government  was  Presbyterian,  with  the  Sj-noil  as 
the  supreme  court.  Under  its  authority  the 
bishops  controlled  their  own  dioceses,  and  they 
alone  ordained ;  the  presbyters  preached  and  aa- 
ministered  the  sacraments  ;  the  deacons  acted  as 
assistants.  Infant-baptism  was  practised,  followed 
by  confirmation. 

As  the  Church  expanded,  it  came  to  include 
tliree  separate  branches,  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Poland  ;  yet  the  three  remained  organically 
one,  and  thus  the  Unitas  became  the  earliest 
International  Protestant  Church.  Its  history 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  I6th  and  17tn 
centuries  is  one  long  record  of  persecution,  broken 
by  intervals  of  rest  and  of  official  favour.  It 
suffered  terribly  during  the  period  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  especially  after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  the  White  Mountain  in  1620.  A  veritable 
'  Book  of  Martj'rs '  might  be  compiled  dealing  with 
the  days  when  Rome  set  itself  to  exterminate  the 
Unitas.  Its  foremost  leaders  among  the  nobility 
were  executed,  its  clergy  imprisoned,  its  members 
sent  to  the  mines  or  kept  in  dungeons  ;  its  churches 
were  closed,  its  schools  destroyed,  its  Bibles  and 
hymn  -  books,  catechisms  and  histories  were 
burned.  More  than  30,000  families  fled  from 
Bohemia,  and  with  them  their  sole  surviving 
bishop,  .John  Amos  Comenius,  the  herald  of 
humanistic  and  religious  training  for  the  young. 
He  was  at  that  time  the  leading  educationist  in 
Europe,  and  his  writings  still  rank  among  the 
standard  authorities.  His  wanderings  took  him 
to  Poland  and  Holland  ;  and  he  was  also  invited 
to  England  to  re-organize  the  very  defective  system 
of  education  which  prevailed  in  that  country. 
Much  sympathy  for  the  Bohemian  martyrs  had 
already  been  aroused  during  the  Commonwealth, 
when  Cromwell  ottered  the  Unitas  a  home  in 
Ireland  ;  and  this  continued  afterwards  also,  when 
collections  on  its  behalf  were  made  in  many  of  the 
Anglican  churches.  In  the  belief  that  the  days  of 
the  Unitas  were  numbered  Comenius  drew  up  a 
remarkable  document  in  which  he  says  : 

'  As  in  sucli  cases  it  is  customary  to  make  a  Will,  we  hereby 
bequeath  to  our  enemies  the  thiii],^  of  which  they  can  dis- 
possess us ;  but  to  you  our  friends  (of  the  Church  of  England) 
we  bequeatlx  our  dear  Mother,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  It 
may  be  Gods  will  to  revi\e  her  in  our  country  or  elsewhere. 
You  ought  to  love  her  even  in  her  death,  because  in  her  life  she 
has  given  you  an  exanijilo  of  Faith  and  Patience  for  more  than 
two  centuries '  (Katio  Disciplina,  .\mst«rdam,  1660,  Dedication). 

He  also  sectired  the  episcopal  succession,  apart 
from  the  Polish  brancli  in  which  it  still  continued, 
by  having  his  son-in-law,  Peter  Jablonsky,  conse- 
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crateil  us  Wishoii  by  liisliop  Bytliner  at  Mileiiezyn 
in  rolaiiil. 

Willi  tliR  death  of  CoineninB  in  1672  Uio  fust 
jiart  of  tlie  history  of  the  fnitas  oiuls.  'I'ho  soinml 
part  oi'oiis  at  Herrnlmt,  in  Saxony,  wherein  17-2 
a  eoni|iany  of  fuKilivcs  fniMi  (he  iMoravian  lionhn' 
valleys,  in  whicli  isohitc<l  families  of  the  ancient 
Church  had  still  preserved  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  found  a  refuse  on  the  estate  of  a  young 
nobleman.  Count  Nicolas  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf. 
They  were  soon  ji)ine<i  by  others  from  Bohemia ; 
and  in  association  with  a  number  of  (Jerman 
Pietists  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
similar  to  those  wliich  then  existed  within  the 
Lutheran  Church,  lint  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
ilescendants  of  the  Unitas  ;  they  insisted  that  they 
were  not  Lutherans,  they  belonged  to  a  much  older 
Church  ;  and,  being  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  liberty,  they  desired 
its  re-establishment.  To  this  Zinzendorf  was  at 
first  opposed,  till  from  a  chance  copy  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Conienius  he  learned  what  the  history  of 
the  I'nitas  had  been,  how  glorio\is  its  p.ast,  how 
evangelical  its  doctrine,  how  strict  its  discipline, 
how  firm  its  faith  and  steadfastness  under  suffering. 
Almost  unconsciously  he  found  himself  being  led 
on  to  devote  his  life,  his  means,  and  his  talents  to 
the  re-organization  of  this  venerable  Church,  and 
its  equipment  for  further  service.  But  the  Re- 
newed Church  was  not  of  Zinzendorfs  creation. 
Its  points  of  contact  with  the  Unitas  lie  in  the 
personal  descent  of  many  of  its  members,  in  the 
church  regulations  which  were  again  introduced, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  orders  of  the  ministry,  whicli 
in  1735  were  restored,  when  David  Nitschman  was 
consecrated  bishop  by  Hishop  Daniel  Ernst  Jab- 
lonsky,  whose  father  had  received  the  succession 
from  Bythner  vnth  the  written  commission  of 
Comenius. 

The  little  community  at  Herrnhut  rapidly  in- 
creased and  developed  in  spite  of  the  banishment 
of  Zinzendorf  by  order  of  the  Saxon  Government, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  introduced  unauthorized 
religious  novelties  and  of  teaching  false  doctrine. 
Its  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  since  in  it  a  striking 
union  of  spiritual  life  with  good  works  and  in- 
dustrial activity  was  to  be  seen.  Tlie  danger  of  a 
narrow  type  of  Pietism  {q.v.)  was  averted  by  a 
wonderful  experience  of  revival  and  a  wave  of 
evangelizing  zeal,  which  visited  the  Church  in 
1727,  under  the  impulse  of  wliich  it  embarked  on 
that  particular  work  in  the  doing  of  which  lay  the 
pledge  of  its  continued  existence.  At  the  tiegin- 
ning  of  the  18th  cent,  foreign  missions  were  almost 
entirely  unknown  among  the  Reformed  Churches  ; 
it  was  left  to  tlie  Moravians  to  inaugurate  the 
modern  missionary  movement.  This  dates  from 
the  year  1732,  when  two  of  the  Brethren  set  out  to 
evangelize  the  enslaved  Negroes  in  St.  Thomas, 
wilikig  to  become  slaves  themselves  if  that  should 
be  the  only  way  of  winning  them  for  Christ.  In 
the  same  spirit  others  went  to  the  Eskimos  in 
Greenland ;  others  settled  in  S.  America,  and 
carried  the  gospel  for  the  lirst  time  to  the  natives 
in  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Surinam.  Work  was  also 
begun  among  the  N.  American  Indians,  to  whom 
David  Zeisberger  devoted  sixtj'-three  strenuous 
years  of  life.  In  S.  Africa  these  early  mission- 
aries were  to  be  found  teaching  Hottentots  and 
Kaffirs  the  faith  of  .Tesus.  They  penetrated  to 
Persia  and  Ceylon,  they  preached  in  ICgypt  and 
Algiers,  they  establishetl  their  stations  on  the  Gold 
Coast  and  in  eight  of  the  W.  India  Islands,  they 
started  a  mission  to  the  Jews — and  all  this  as 
pioneers,  and  within  a  few  years  after  the  founding 
of  that  little  Saxon  village  whose  inhabitants 
numbered  only  some  600.  'i'hey  fonned  the  first 
Protestant  Church  that  recognized  and  attempted 


to  fulfil  the  duty  of  world  evangelization  ;  and  in 
this  cliiirt  they  stood  .'ilono  for  sixty  years.  This 
early  diaractciislic  of  (he  Hciicwed  Clinrch  still 
remains  its  outstanding  distinction  ;  and  that  is 
why,  alone  among  all  others,  it  po.ssesses  no 
Ke|iarate  missionary  Mn-icty,  siiici^  the  whole  Church 
is  the  society,  and  within  it  (lie  |irin<iple  prevails 
that  '  to  be  a  Moravian  and  to  further  missions  are 
identical.' 

From  Herniliut  strong  religious  influences  began 
to  spread  at  liome  as  well  as  abroad  among  the 
students  in  the  tierman  universities,  the  land- 
owners in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  merchants  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  military  in  IJerlin.  Zinzendorf 
and  his  Brethren  were  invited  everywhere,  and,  as 
the  result  of  their  evangelistic  work,  societies  or 
congregations,  known  as  '  settlements,' sjirang  up 
in  Denmark,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Switzerlanu, 
and  in  several  of  the  (ierman  principalities.  Each 
became,  like  Herrnhut,  an  industrial  as  well  as  a 
religious  centre,  for  the  apostolic  rule  of  being 
'diligent  in  business'  as  well  as  '  fervent  in  spirit' 
was  insisted  on.  It  was  laxgely  by  means  of  these 
industrial  undertakings,  supplemented  by  the  un- 
stinted generosity  of  Zinzendorf,  that  the  cost  of 
the  mission  work  was  met — not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  missionaries  provided  for 
their  own  necessities. 

The  lirst  otiicial  visit  was  jiaid  to  England  in 
173.5 ;  and  here  it  was  that  Peter  Biihler  three 
years  later  met  with  John  Wesley  and  became  the 
means  of  his  spiritual  enlightenment.  Here  also 
the  name  '  Moravian '  came  into  use  ;  given  origin- 
ally as  a  convenient  nickname  (like  'Methodist'), 
it  has  now  gained  a  kind  of  permanence,  though  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  since  it  em- 
phasizes only  one  point,  and  that  a  comparatively 
unimportant  one,  in  the  long  history  of  the  Unitas. 

The  Moravian  iniiuence  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival ;  for  a  time  it  equalled  that 
of  the  Methodists.  Moravian  evangelists  preached 
throiighout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  leaving  their  mark  especially  in  York- 
shire and  the  Midlands  ;  and,  through  the  preach- 
ing of  John  Cennick,  to  a  yet  greater  degree  in 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  England. 

In  America  also  the  Church  took  root  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  around  two  centres, 
Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Salem  in  N. 
Carolina  ;  and  from  each  of  these  two  places  it 
spread  rapidly.  Thus  the  Church  came  to  consist 
again  of  three  distinct  provinces,  according  to 
the  ditlerent  nationalities — German,  English,  and 
American.  These  form  the  home  base,  and,  though 
widely  separated,  they  are  organically  one.  Each 
province  is  independent  as  regards  the  conduct  of 
its  own  affairs,  elects  its  own  bishops,  appoints  its 
own  administrative  boards,  and  legislates  for  itself 
through  its  own  synods.  The  main  outward  bond 
of  union  between  the  parts  (and  the  seat  of  final 
authority)  is  the  so-called  General  Synod,  made 
up  of  delegates  from  all  the  provinces.  This  bond 
may  seem  a  very  slight  one,  yet  through  these 
many  years  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  Christ  has 
been  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  kind  of  schism 
in  the  body. 

The  death  of  Zinzendorf  in  1760  had  important 
results.  It  involved  a  severe  financial  strain  which 
at  one  time  threatened  disaster  and  dissolntion, 
but  it  also  led  to  the  framing  of  a  distinctive  system 
of  church  government,  the  settlement  of  its  consti- 
tution, the  definition  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  re- 
organization of  its  undertakings.  The  administra- 
tive centre  still  lay  in  Germany,  where  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  cent,  the  Moravians  found 
themselves  in  the  forefront  of  the  controversy  with 
rationalism ;   they  became   the  recognized   eham- 
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[lions  of  orthodox  Evanselicalisin.  Here  also  their 
induence  was  as  far-reaching  as  in  England,  though 
in  a  difterent  way.  In  this  case  it  w;is  due  largely 
to  the  '.vritinys  and  the  personality  of  Bishop 
August  Gottlieb  Spangenberg,  originally  a  professor 
at  Halle.  It  made  itself  felt  in  the  universities  ; 
Schleiermacher  learned  his  religion  and  gained  his 
conception  of  the  historic  Christ  at  a  Moravian 
college  ;  and  Kant,  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg, 
referred  his  students,  when  searching  for  peace,  to 
'  the  little  JMoi'av'ian  church  over  the  way ;  that,' 
he  said,  '  is  the  place  in  which  to  find  peace.' 

2.  Characteristics.  —  (a)  Dia-spora. — A  unique 
feature  of  tlie  Cluirch's  work  on  the  Continent  was, 
and  still  is,  the  so-called  Diaspora,  an  extensive 
agency  for  promoting  spiritual  life  and  fellowship 
within  the  National  (Protestant)  Churches.  It  is 
carried  on  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Russia ;  and, 
according  to  synodal  resolution,  no  worker  in  it  is 
allowed  to  seek  converts  for  the  Moravian  Church 
from  among  the  members  of  other  communions. 
Tlie  effort  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  a  whole,  supplementary  to  the  existing 
religious  agencies,  and  is  designed  to  strengthen 
and  promote  the  unity  of  believers.  This  accounts 
to  a  great  extent  for  tlie  good-will  sho%\'n  to  the 
Moravians  by  those  who  know  the  disinterested 
nature  of  their  labours,  and  the  catholicity  of  their 
spiiit.  Had  there  been  more  denominationalism, 
no  doubt  a  larger  numerical  increase  would  have 
resulted,  but  it  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  that 
kindliness  of  mutual  feeling  which  has  marked  the 
Church's  relationsliip  to  other  Cliristian  communi- 
ties. 

(6)  Education. — Another  Moravian  characteristic 
is  the  educational  system,  officially  recognized  and 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Church's  work  and 
responsibility.  Love  of  education,  and  enthusiasm 
for  it,  formed  a  part  of  the  inheritance  which  had 
come  down  from  the  daj-s  of  the  Unitas.  It  was 
held  that,  just  as  the  Church  had  its  mission  to 
the  heathen,  who  had  never  heard  the  gospel,  so 
had  it  also  a  mission  to  the  young  to  ground  and 
train  them  in  its  divine  precepts.  To  carry  this 
out  was  a  priceless  privilege  ordained  of  God,  to  be 
undertaken  with  prayer,  and  to  be  done  for  Him. 
In  this  spirit  numerous  boarding  ■  schools  were 
opened  in  Germany,  HoUand,  England,  Switzer- 
land, and  America ;  many  of  them  have  become 
famous,  not  only  on  account  of  the  education  given, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  pupUs  who  have  gone  forth 
from  them,  men  distinguished  in  almost  every  call- 
ing and  rank  of  life.  The  standard  was  high  j  and, 
if  in  many  cases  the  discipline  was  strict,  it  was 
always  blended  with  the  kindly  influences  of  a 
distinctly  Christian  atmosphere. 

(c)  Missionary  zeal. — The  third,  and  the  most 
characteristic,  feature  of  Moravianism  is  its  mis- 
sionary zeal.  Never  since  the  beginning  of  the 
work  in  1732  has  this  waned  ;  the  Church  has  sent 
forth  its  sons  and  daughters  in  an  unbroken  stream, 
in  some  cases  through  five  generations  of  the  same 
family.     Most  of  its  congregations  have  their  re- 

fjresentatives  in  the  missions,  and  through  these 
iving  links  the  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  foreign 
field  is  maintained.  The  Church's  energies  flow 
largely  along  this  channel,  in  support  of  what 
represents,  and  is  felt  to  be,  its  God-appointed 
work  in  the  present  as  much  as  in  the  past,  a  glory 
that  has  not  faded.  Hence  the  surprisingly  large 
number  of  Moravian  missionaries  in  proportion 
to  the  membership  ;  and  also  the  relatively  high 
standard  of  financial  support.  Whilst  in  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  at  large  the  proportion  of  mission- 
aries to  members  is  about  1  to  5000,  among  the 
Moravians  it  is  1  to  60.  These  are  the  words  of 
J.  R.  Mott  on  the  subject : 


'  If  members  of  the  Churches  in  Ureat  Biitaiii  and  Americi 
gave  ill  like  proportion  [as  the  Moravians],  then  the  Missionary 
contributions  would  aggregate  over  £12,000,000  per  annum 
instead  of  some  i:;j,000,000.  .\nd  if  they  went  out  as  Missionaries 
in  corresponding  numbers,  we  should  have  a  force  of  nearly 
400,000  foreign  workers,  which  is  vastly  more  than  the  number 
of  Missionaries  estimated  as  necessary  to  achieve  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  World'  {Report  of  yew  York  Ecumenical  Musion- 
ary  Conference,  New  York,  1900,  i.  97). 

The  work  abroad  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
among  primitive  races,  some  of  them  now  approach- 
ing extinction,  in  out-of-the-way  parts,  in  lands 
that  are  peculiarly  unpromising  and  uninviting, 
and  that  have  been  neglected  by  every  one  else. 
These  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Moravians  in 
accordance  with  Zinzendorf  s  early  desire  and  deter- 
mination, when,  as  a  school-bov,  he  established 
among  his  companions  the  so-called  '  Order  of  the 
Mustard  Seed,'  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  having  in  mind  '  especially 
such  as  others  would  not  trouble  themselves  about.' 
Thus  the  Moravian  Brethren  were  the  pioneers  in 
work  among  the  lepers,  first  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
where  as  early  as  1S18  a  missionary  and  his  wife 
cut  themselves  oft'  from  their  fellow-Europeans, 
and  settled  down  in  a  lonely  valley  among  the  poor 
outcasts,  in  order  to  care  for  their  bodies  as  well 
as  their  souls.  The  result  was  remarkable,  for 
within  sixyears  over  90  of  the  lepers  were  converted 
and  baptized.  Afterwards  the  work  was  continued 
on  Robben  Island,  a  sandj'  stretch  lyin^  off  Cape 
Town  ;  and  still  later  a  spacious  hospital  has  been 
built  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  aim 
is  to  gather  all  the  lepers  of  Palestine,  and  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  caused  by  this  dread  disease. 

Continuous  expansion  has  marked  the  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  Church,  till  now  it  is  to  be  found 
in  every  continent.  The  fields  are  as  follows : 
Labrador,  Alaska,  California,  the  W.  Indies 
(Jamaica,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  St.  Croix,  Antigua, 
St.  Kitts,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  San  Do- 
mingo), the  Mosquito  Coast,  Nicaragua,  Demerara 
(British  Guiana),  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  S. 
Africa,  East  and  ^Yest,  Nyasa  and  Unj-amwezi 
(in  German  E.  Africa),  W.  Himalaya,  and  N. 
Queensland — 14  difterent  countries,  343  stations, 
with  1503  preaching  places.  The  workers  include 
367  European  and  American  missionaries,  among 
them  doctors,  educationists,  deaconesses,  etc.,  48 
ordained  native  ministers,  459  native  evangelists, 
1663  native  helpers ;  with  a  total  of  107,379  souls 
in  their  care.  The  annual  expense  amounts  to 
£114,000,  exclusive  of  the  Leper  Home,  which 
costs  an  additional  £1500  per  annum.  Mission 
colleges  exist  in  England,  Germany,  America, 
the  W.  Indies,  and  S.  Africa ;  hospitals  in 
Labrador,  Jerusalem,  Surinam,  and  Kashmir, 
where  Zenana  work  is  also  carried  on. 

The  above  figures,  if  not  large  in  themselves,  are 
strikingly  so  when  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
home  Church.  This  consists  of  the  continental 
congregations,  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway ; 
the  British  pro%'ince  (England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales) ;  and  the  American  provinces,  North 
and  South.  The  last-named  have  134  congrega- 
tions ;  in  Great  Britain  there  are  45,  and  on  the 
Continent  30 — or  74,  if  the  Diaspora  centres  are 
included.  A  joint  undertaking  of  the  whole 
Church,  apart  from  the  foreign  enterprise,  is  the 
evangelization  of  the  lands  of  its  birth  and  early 
history,  viz.  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Work  among 
the  young  is  carried  on  in  both  day  and  boarding- 
schools  ;  the  home  Sunday  schools  number  179, 
and  have  23,000  scholars  ;  abroad  there  are  189 
schools,  with  1430  teachers,  and  over  25,000 
scholars.  In  England  an  agency  known  as  the 
Rural  Mission  works  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Diaspora  on  the  Continent. 

3.  Worship. — The  worship  of  the  Church  com- 
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bines  tlie  liluiyical  element  with  a  large  measure 
of  freedom  in  extempore  prayer— a  blending  of 
order  and  liberty.  The  British  Book  of  Worship 
includes  two  liturgies  for  public  service,  an  alter- 
nate form  of  prayer,  a  confession  of  faith,  and 
forinularios  for  the  baptism  of  infants  and  of 
adults,  lor  confirmation,  ordination,  marriage,  and 
burial — and  combined  witli  these  is  a  newly-revised 
collection  of  hymns  of  all  ages.  It  is  the  latest 
successor  of  the  first  Protestant  hymn-book  ever 
is.sued.  The  Ciinrch's  ritual  is  marked  by  sim- 
plicity and  direct  ness  of  purpose,  due  largely  to  a 
wise  caution  in  the  use  of  symbolism,  and  also  to 
a  dislike  of  whatever  would  serve  to  quench  the 
spiritual  impulse  of  the  moment.  A  stately  dignity 
marks  tlie  special  services  and  the  doxologies  in 
use  at  the  consecration  of  bishops  and  the  ordina- 
tion of  ministers.  The  same  applies  in  a  measure 
to  the  continuation  service,  which,  as  in  the  Greek 
Cliurcli,  is  not  considered  an  exclusively  episcopal 
function,  but  may  be  performed  by  a  presbyter. 
At  all  these  services  the  surplice  is  worn,  as  well 
as  at  the  administration  of  tlie  sacraments.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  is  in  use  as  representing  theoldest, 
simplest,  and  most  generally  accepted  expression 
of  the  faith  of  Christendom ;  ancl  in  addition  a 
special  confession,  based  on  that  compiled  by 
Luther  and  made  up  mainly  of  a  connected 
sequence  of  Scripture  passages,  is  recited  on  the 
great  Church  festivals,  such  as  Easter,  Whitsunday, 
etc.  In  it  the  Trinitarian  belief  of  the  Church  finds 
marked  emphasis  —  the  Fatherliood  of  (Jod,  the 
Creator  of  all  things  and  the  Aullior  of  salvation  ; 
the  redemptive  and  mediatorial  work  of  the  Son  in 
His  perfect  humanity,  the  '  Lamb  of  God '  once 
slain,  now  risen  and  glorified  ;  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  '  Wlio  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  and  Whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent 
after  that  He  went  away  .  .  .  that  He  should 
abide  with  us  for  ever.' 

4.  Doctrine.  —  The  main  points  of  doctrine  as 
held  and  taught  are  defined  in  the  Church  Book 
under  the  following  beads :  the  doctrine  of  the 
total  depravity  of  human  nature  ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  love  of  God  the  Father ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  Godhead  and  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  doctrine  of  our  reconciliation  unto 
God  and  our  justification  through  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross ;  the  doctrine  of  good  works  as  the 
evidence  of  faith  j  the  doctrine  of  the  fellowship 
of  believers ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Coming 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Headship  of 
Christ  over  the  Church,  wliich  is  His  Body.  Thus 
in  essence  the  theological  position  is  that  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  the  XXXIX  Articles,  the  Augsburg 
and  the  Westminster  Confessions ;  but,  since  no 
one  Creed  can  be  said  to  be  a  complete  statement 
of  the  whole  range  of  Christian  dogma,  liberty  is 
allowed  for  difTerence  of  view  in  non-essentials. 
The  Holy  Scri])tures  are  regarded  as  the  onlj'  rule 
of  faith  and  conduct,  the  basis  of  all  teaching,  and 
the  final  court  of  appeal.  More  stress  is  laid  on 
f!liristian  life  and  character  than  on  perfect  agree- 
ment of  opinion.  Devotion  to  Christ,  and  personal 
union  with  Him,  form  the  foundation  of  tlie 
Brotherhood.  The  Church  has  kept  itself  free 
from  anything  approaching  sectarian  peculiarities 
of  doctrine,  and  this  because  it  came  out  from 
Rome  on  the  broail  ground  of  gospel  truth  and 
liberty,  and  did  not  separate  itself  from  any  other 
Evangelical  Church. 

S-  Constitution  and  government. — The  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  Church,  which  at  one 
time  was  something  of  an  oligarchy,  is  now  essenti- 
ally democratic,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  f.ict  lliat 
in  the  General  Synod,  which  meets  every  six  years 
and  controls  the  funds  and  the  work  of  the  entire 
body,  the  elected  members  outnumber  those  who 


have  a  seat  in  virtue  of  their  otlice.  The  same 
applies  to  the  provincial  synods,  and  also  to  the 
authorities  of  tlie  individual  congregations.  The 
prinoiple  at  work  in  Church  allairs  is  that  of  'the 
government-  of  the  people,  liy  the  jicople,  and  for 
the  peoiik','  under  the  sole  headship  of  Christ. 
The  bishops  have  no  administrative  powers  on 
account  of  their  position,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  bishop  is  almost  invarialily  the  president  of 
the  board  of  elders  which  directs  the  work  of  each 
jirovince.  These  boards  are  elected  by  synod, 
the  members  holding  otlice  only  during  the  mter- 
synodal  period  ;  they  are  responsible  to  the  synod 
for  their  administrative  doings.  The  foreiOT 
missions,  as  the  concern  of  tlie  whole  Churcli, 
stand  under  the  m.anagement  of  an  international 
mission  board,  on  which  each  of  the  home  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  the  foreign  field,  is  represented. 
This  has  at  present  its  seat  in  Herrnhut,  though 
it  might  just  as  well  be  located  anywhere  else.  In 
addition  there  is  a  general  directing  board  of  the 
Unity,  which  has  to  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  General  Synod  in 
regard  to  constitution,  doctrine,  worship,  orders, 
congregation  rules,  and  discipline.  It  exercises 
also  the  functions  of  a  court  of  .appeal ;  it  summons 
the  General  Synod,  and  acts  as  the  standing  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church  in  its  entirety. 

All  appointments  in  the  ministry  are  made  by 
the  directing  boards  of  the  respective  provinces ; 
each  congregation  is  entitled  to  suggest  names  for 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy,  and  each  minister  has  the 
right  to  accept  or  decline  a  call  sent  to  him.  The 
ditl'erent  jirovinces  make  tlieir  own  arrangements 
for  tlie  training  of  their  students,  Miiilst  in  all  the 
various  colleges  the  standard  is  equally  high.  The 
normal  course  includes  the  work  necessary  for  a 
University  Degree  in  Arts,  which  each  student  is 
expected  to  gain  ;  then  follows  a  three  years'  study 
of  theology.  As  a  rule,  some  period  is  devoted  to 
teaching  in  the  boarding-schools.  Later  on  comes 
ordination,  in  the  first  instance  as  a  deacon  when 
acting  as  assistant  minister;  and,  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  .separate  charge,  a  second  ordination 
.admits  to  the  presbyterate.  Thus  the  Church 
po.ssesses  and  combines  within  itself  many  of  the 
features  which  in  other  cases  separate  some  of  the 
larger  religious  bodies.  Its  orders  are  strictly  epi- 
scopal, for  only  bishops  can  ordain,  but  its  govern- 
ment is  presbyterian.  Its  teaching  is  distinctly 
evangelical,  though  no  formal  subscription  to  any 
specific  Creed  is  deiiuuided,  or  expected,  from 
ministers  or  members.  The  individual  conscience 
is  bound  by  no  formularies  ;  the  bond  of  union  lies 
not  so  much  in  a  common  Confession  as  in  the 
exercise  of  mutual  love  as  the  supreme  mark  of 
discipleship.  Infant-baptism  and  confirmation  are 
practised  ;  at  the  Holy  Supper  the  wafer  is  gener- 
ally used  ;  the  Church  seasons  are  observed  with 
very  special  stress  on  the  services  of  Holy  Week 
and  Easter.  In  some  of  these  ol)scrvances  there  is 
a  marked  element  of  ritual,  hallowed  by  the  usage 
and  tradition  of  jiast  centuries;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Church  is  as  free  from  the  bondage  of 
form  and  ceremony  as  it  is  from  all  sacramen- 
tarianlsin. 

The  whole  body,  orattered  over  the  world's 
surface,  on  the  Continent,  in  Great  Britain,  in 
America,  and  in  the  H  mi.ssion-fields,  is  still  an 
organic  Unity,  each  iiortion  maintaining  its  own 
national  characteristics,  the  Germans  attached  to 
their  German  ways,  the  Knglisb  and  Americans 
equally  loyal  to  their  own  count ly's  interests 
.and  customs.  Jointly  tlicy  form  an  international 
brotherhood,  composed  of  men  of  many  races  and 
dillering  opinions,  all  banded  together,  not  to  pro- 
]i:igate  any  special  system  of  church  government, 
or  .any  kind  of  ritual,  or  any  particular  point  of 
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doctrine,  but  to  evidence  and  promote  the  oneness 
of  believers  in  Christ,  and  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  a  union,  organic  as  well  as  spiritual,  which  rises 
above  all  barriers  of  nationality  and  opinion.  Tlie 
Moravian  Church  does  not  work  in  opposition  to 
any  other  evangelical  Churcli,  nor  does  it  seek  to 
increase  its  membership  by  any  system  of  prosely- 
tizing. Its  aim  is  to  gather  into  the  fold  of  Clirist 
those  who  are  still  outside,  and  then  to  further 
that  growth  in  grace  and  that  fruitfulness  of 
service  which  are  the  divinely  appointed  means 
for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  the 
children  of  men.  It  is  above  all  else  a  missionary 
and  a  union  Church. 

LlTBRATCRE.— i.  ASCIES'T  ClWECH. — Anton  Gindely,  Gesck. 
der  bohmischen  Briider,  Prague,  1857-58;  Jaroslav  Goll, 
QueUen  zxtr  Gesrfi.  der  bokrnt.^chrn  Briider,  do.  1378-82;  E.  de 
Schweinitz,  Hi.^t.  of  the  L'nUas  Fratrum,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
ISS."! ;  J.  T.  Miiller,  Die  deutschen  Katechi-^iien  der  bohmischen 
Briider,  Berlin,  lsS7. 

ii.  RexEWEI/  Crvrch. — David  Cranz,  Ancient  and  Modrrn 
Eist.  of  the  Brethren,  Ens.  tr.,  London,  1780 ;  A.  G.  Spangren-  | 
berg.   Life  of  Cmtnt   Xfmendorf,   Eng.   tr.,  do.   1S36 ;   J.    E. 
Hutton,  //tii(.  of  the  Moravian  C/nirch'^,  do.  1909  ;  G.  Wauer, 
Beginninfjg  of  the  Brethren's  Church  in  Emjland,  do.  1901;  ( 
E.  R.  Hasse,  The  Moravians  ('  Leaders  of  Revival '  Series),  do.  1 
1912,  and  Count  Zinzendorf  (in  preparation) ;  J.  E.  Hutton,  j 
Ei£t.  of  Moravian  Misions  (in  preparation);  J.  T.  Hamilton,  ' 
Hist,  of  the   Moravian   Church,  Bethlehem,   Pa.,    19U0,    and 
Hist,  of  the  Miffsions  of  the  Moravian  Church,  London,  1901  ; 
cf.   also   Bureau  of  the   Census,    Special  Reports,  'Religious 
Bodies:    1906,"  Washington,    1910,   ii.   494-199;  and  see   art. 
HusaiTSS.  E.  R.  HaSs6. 

MORBIDNESS.— The  term  'morbidness'  as 
applied  to  moral  and  religious  states  of  mind  is 
popular  rather  than  scientific.  It  designates  par- 
ticularly any  unduly  depressed  state  connected 
■with  one's  moral  or  religious  status.  Little  effort 
has  been  made  thus  far  to  discover  a  scientific 
differentia  for  religious  and  moral  disease  or  mor- 
bidness. One  author, '  essajing  a  moral  pathology, 
treats  largely  of  ordinary  moral  faults  and  classes 
as  pathological  even  such  habits  as  result  from 
mi.staken  conceptions  of  the  moral  life.  Here 
' pathological  ■  loses  all  definite  meaning;  as  well 
might  we  class  as  morbid  the  misspelling  of  a  word. 
(Jn  the  other  hand,  neurologists  and  medical 
writers  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  moral  and 
religious  morbidness  to  certain  i)henomena  of  the 
insanities,  such  as  the  delusion  that  one  is  God  or 
Jesus  Christ,  or  that  one  has  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin.  While  it  is  difficult  to  differen- 
tiate between  sanity  ;ind  insanity,  a  useful  mark 
of  the  insane  is  that  they  are  ineapalile,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  of  fulfilling  their  social 
functions.  Thus,  all  the  insanities  are  cases  of 
moral  inability  and,  in  this  sense,  of  moral  mor- 
bidness. 

There  is,  however,  a  broad  expanse  of  moral 
morbidness  that  is  neither  insanity,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  mere  deflexion  from  a 
moral  ideal  through  erroneous  thinking  or  through 
the  common  instinctive  impulsions.  The  best 
example  is  the  moral  distortions  frequently  found 
among  adolescents.  Under  the  stress  of  the  neural 
and  intellectual  re-organization  that  is  going  on 
at  this  period  of  life,  the  following  types  of  mor- 
bidness are  not  uncommon. 

(1)  Excessive  or  minute  introspection  of  one's 
desires,  motives,  or  choices,  often  with  the  applica- 
tion of  excessively  severe  standards  to  one's  self. 
In  religious  communions  that  emphasize  such 
experiences  as  conversion,  regeneration,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  this  introspection  often  con- 
sists in  a  search  for  signs  of  the  divine  presence  or 
of  divine  operations  within  one's  soul. 

(2)  Hypersensitiveness  to  moral  and  religious 
situations  and  distinctions.  To  be  wrong  at  ail  is 
to  be  heinous  ;  only  perfection  is  really  good — this 
is  the  attitude  of  mind.      This  is  what  is  often 

1  A.  E.  Giles,  Moral  Pathology,  London,  1895. 


called  'morbid  conscience.'  The  victim  of  it  is 
likely  to  ptit  absurd  emphasis  upon  the  exact 
performance  of  trifles  that  seem  to  be  duties. 
Habitual  self-condemnation  or  censoriousness 
towards  others  may  also  appear. 

(3)  A  passion  for  certitu<le,  and  refusal  to  live 
by  tlie  ordinary,  commonsense  assumptions,  prob- 
abiiities,  and  'rule  o'  thumb'  devices  of  mature 
practicality.  Sometimes  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
becomes  almost  an  obsession.  The  victim  feels 
uncertain,  for  instance,  whether  he  has  locked  the 
door,  although  he  knows,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
'  knowledge,  that  he  has  done  so.  So,  also,  he 
may  feel  that  he  ouglit  or  ought  not  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  although  he  understands,  in  a  way, 
that  his  feeling  is  unreasonable. 

(4)  Feverish  or  self-annihilating  devotion  to  a 
person,  a  cause,  or  an  ideal.  Here  morbidness 
consists  partly  in  emotional  excess,  partly  in  the 
egregious  self-assertion  upon  which  the  supposed 
sublimity  of  .self -obliteration  depends. 

(5)  In  the  four  types  thus  far  named  we  behold  a 
sort  of  psychical  congestion  .and  soreness.  A  fifth 
type  displays  the  opposite — insensibility  and  failure 
to  function  in  the  presence  of  normal  .stimuli. 
Callousness  towards  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
others  and  lack  of  a  sense  of  obligation  are  its 
marks.  In  less  extreme  cases  the  callou.sness 
appears  only  in  spots,  as  towards  some  one  person, 
human  interest,  or  kind  of  duty. 

These  adolescent  twists  illuminate  the  whole 
subject  of  moral  and  religious  morbidness.  For, 
if  the  five  types  be  broadly  interpreted,  they  will 
be  found  to  cover  all  cases  of  such  morbidness  at 
whatever  stage  of  life.  Here  we  have  over-  and 
under-sensitivene.ss,  excess  of  action  and  defect  of 
it,  excess  and  defect  of  introspection,  over-  and 
under-caution,  and  disproportion  in  thinking. 
This  is  not  normal  or  healthy,  yet  it  includes  no 
insane  delusions  .and  no  such  failure  of  practical 
adjustment  as  puts  one  outside  the  pale  of  social 
toleration. 

The  causation  of  morbidness  in  the  sense  that 
now  grows  towards  definiteness  includes  two 
factors :  neural  depression  (or  at  least  lack  of 
vitality),  and  some  incidental  experience  th.at 
starts  an  unfortunate  mental  habit.  The  funda- 
mental facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  excess, 
defect,  and  distortion  of  emotion.  Nut  infrequently 
morbid  jiersons  cherish  a  conviction  that  their 
mental  processes  are  rational  rather  than  emo- 
tional even  though  observers  easily  discover  the 
lack  of  emotional  balance.  Conduct,  and  what 
passes  as  reason,  are  alike  determined  by  some 
congestion  or  soreness,  or  by  abnormal  callous- 
ness. These  emotional  tendencies  are  primary 
psychical  signs  of  neural  conditicms.  The  depres- 
sion may  be  a  Iiereditary  or  temperamental  trait,  an 
incident  of  a  disease,  or  the  product  of  an  internal 
irritant,  of  a  drug,  or  of  fatigue.  The  reason  why 
morbidness  occurs  so  frequently  in  adolescence  is 
that  the  pubertal  change  and  the  consequent  re- 
organization of  habits  put  extraordinary  demands 
upon  the  nervous  system.  To  this  cause  must  be 
added  the  peculiar  loads  in  school  life,  economic 
life,  and  social  life  that  our  occidental  customs 
impose  upon  youth.  Finally,  in  many  ca-ses  sexual 
perversions  and  difficulties  connected  with  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  healthy  sexual  life  increase  the 
tendencies  to  depression.  In  mature  life  the  same 
general  principles  apply.  Morbidness  may  safely 
be  assumed,  in  practically  all  cases,  to  spring 
partly  out  of  nerve  depression,  which,  in  tnrn, 
niOT  have  many  causes. 

The  last  of  the  five  adolescent  types  enumerateil 
does  not  readily  reveal  its  neural  lia.sis.  Moral 
insensibility,  indeed,  may  not  seem  to  require  any 
special  neural  basio.     .May  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
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mere  Imbit?  Hal'it  iiiiylit,  pfiliaps,  account  for  it 
ill  older  |iersons,  tmt,  wlioiiover  a  child  or  youth 
oxhibits  it,  the  |iresiiiiiiitiuii  is  that  strength  for  a 
full  social  reaction  is  lacking.  Let  it  lie  rcmciii- 
IkmoiI  that  socializcil  comtuct  is  an  achievement 
that  im]>lies  iiowcr  to  feel  in  particular  ways,  and 
to  resist  and  organize  iiupulses.  In  the  gam(!s 
of  children  and  youth  '  fo\il  play  '  is  often  simply 
the  resort  of  individuals  who  have  not  sufficient 
muscular  strength  or  mental  power  to  hold  tlieir 
own  while  playing  the  game  according  to  the  rules. 
fn  social  situations  that  present  stimuli  of  normal 
strength  a  child  of  normal  powers  will  react 
socially  unless  some  positive  counter  training  has 
preceded.  Persistent  unresponsiveness  to  social 
stimuli  is  strongly  suggestive  of  constitutional 
weakness  or  of  incidentally  depressed  vitality. 

But  tht^  neural  basis  of  morbid  moral  and  religious 
states  is  not  nearly  the  whole  explanation  of  them. 
Neural  depression  is  generic  rather  than  specific ; 
it  puts  consciousness  into  a  minor  key,  but  it  does 
not  of  itself  construct  the  melody.  The  particular 
reaction  depends  upon  particular  stimuli  and  upon 
incidental  as  well  as  permanent  subjective  condi- 
tions. The  same  neural  background  may  be 
present  in  a  person  who  worries  about  his  soul's 
salvation  and  in  one  who  worries  about  his  health. 
Further,  habit  plays  a  leading  r6le  in  the  whole 
matter.  A  morbitl  reaction,  once  induced  in  a 
period  of  weakness,  may  become  fixed  as  a  habit, 
and  so  persist  even  after  the  original  neural  depres- 
sion has  been  partly  or  wliolly  removed.  The 
relation  beween  moral  and  religious  morbidness 
and  neurasthenia  is  often  close.  In  both  we  find 
a  general  background  of  neural  depression  and  a 
foreground  of  habitual  ideas  and  practices,  often 
highly  systematized  and  therefore  regarded  as 
rational. 

A  gloomy  theology  or  moral  theory  rarely,  if 
ever,  produces  settled  morbidness  in  the  absence 
of  predisposing  nervous  weakness  or  depression. 
Healthy  and  nervously  strong  persons,  if  they 
accept  such  doctrines  at  all,  usually  hold  them  in 
a  theoretical  way  for  the  most  part,  or  yield  to 
their  terrors  only  now  and  then  when  attention  is 
specially  directed  to  them.  There  is  truth  in  the 
popular  observation  that,  if  men  really  believed  in 
the  "rim  theology  that  .some  of  them  profess,  they 
would  'go  wild.'  The  fact  that,  even  in  circles  in 
which  such  theologies  are  accepted,  men  pursue 
and  enjoy  the  common  values  of  life,  such  as 
family,  home,  property,  and  social  recognition,  is 
direct  evidence  that  any  settled  emotional  realiza- 
tion of  the  prevailing  belief  depends  upon  some- 
thing more  than  a  set  of  ideas.  If,  however,  any 
individual  in  such  a  circle  h.as  a  tendency  to 
nervous  weakne.ss,  religious  instruction  may  easily 
become  the  decisive  factor  in  producing  morbidness 
of  a  serious  kind.  In  the  aggregate  the  spiritual 
havoc  thus  wrought  is  undoubtedly  large,  although 
the  cases  of  it  are  scattered.  It  is  most  unfortun- 
ate that  among  those  who  are  susceptible  to  such 
injury  are  many  persons  whose  sensitiveness  and 
fineness  of  organization  adapt  them  for  high  tasks. 
It  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  possible  prophet, 
noet,  reformer,  or  thinker  whose  energies  are  fruit- 
lessly introverted  by  depressing  instruction. 

LiTKRiTCRE.— G.  Vorbrodt,  'Zur  Reliiiionspsychologle,  Priii- 
zipien  und  Patholof^ie,'  Thfotoifi.ichf  StuJu-n,  .lena,  190fl,  pp. 
237-303,  argruea  apiinst  the  view  that  reliuiori  aa  such  is  a 
morbid  phenomenon.  Josiah  Moses,  Patholcfjical  Aspects  of 
tUliqions,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1906,  gives  an  exteiiJcd  analysis  of 
religious  extremes  of  various  sorts.  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Thf 
Ptychotogy  of  Rfliijion,  I^ndon,  1899,  shows  Uiat  conversion  ia. 
In  general,  a  normal  rather  than  abnormal  phenomenon,  chiefly 
of  adolescence  (oh.  xiil.),  but  ho  presents  numerous  cises  of 
adolescent  doubt,  broo<ling,  dopres.sion,  and  introspection  (oh. 
XTil.X  G.  A.  Coe,  The  Spiritual  I.i/,\  New  York,  1900,  also 
discusses  adolescent  difficulties,  particulnrty  doubts  and  morbid 
conscience.  .4salrea.ly  irjiliiated,  A.  E.  Giles,  Moral  I'lillwi- 
09V<  London,  1896,  is  not  si^'niflcant  for  our  topic.     A  popular 


discussion  of  depressive  state's  of  the  neurasthenic  type  will  be 
found  in  E.  Worcester  and  others.  Religion  and  Metficine,  Now 
York,  I'.ios.  See  also  J.  Brcsler,  itfUoionslti/ijiciie  dnmphlet), 
"""'■.  IS""-  CiKORGK  A.  COE. 

MORDVINS.     I.  Introduction  and  sources.  - 

The  Mordvins  form  a  branch  of  the  Kiimo-Ugrian 
race  (cf.  vol.  vi.  p.  22''),  and  consist  of  two  tribes 
called  respectively  the  Erzii  and  the  Mokslia.  Our 
knowledge  of  the'ir  ancient  religion,  coming,  as  it 
does,  almost  exclusively  from  a  time  when,  in  name 
at  least,  they  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Russians,  and  when  they  could  practise  the 
rites  of  their  earlier  faith  only  in  secret,  is  very 
scanty  and  defective.  After  the  Mordvin  people, 
as  a  whole,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  by  which 
the  Russians  finally  overthrew  tlie  Tatar  khanate 
of  Kazan  (1552),  had  come  under  the  sway  of  the 
conquerors,  measures  of  a  more  or  less  violent 
nature  were  taken  here  and  there  to  convert  them, 
and  were  <outinued  in  the  17th  century.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  about  1740-50  that  they  came  to 
submit  en  masse  to  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism, 
and  the  follow'ng  decades  witnessed  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  last  vestiges  of  their  iieathenism.  Yet 
for  a  long  time  their  conversion  was,  in  the  main, 
a  merely  nominal  change,  and,  accordingly,  even 
in  quite  recent  times  the  exploration  of  remote 
districts  has  yielded  much  valuable  material  for 
the  elucidation  of  tlieir  ancient  religion. 

Our  earliest  information  on  the  subject  comes 
from  an  Italian  traveller,  G.  Barbaro,  who  \isited 
the  district  now  called  Eastern  Russia  in  1446,  and 
who  gives  a  short  account  of  how  the  victim  was 
dealt  with   in  the  horse-sacrilice  of  tlie  Moksha 
tribe.     The  notes  on   the  religion  and  sacrificial 
practices  of  the  Mordvins  made  by  N.  Witsen,  a 
Dutchman,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cent,  are  alto- 
gether negligible  ;  nor  can  we  gather  much  of  value 
from  the  accounts  of  P.  J.  Strahlenberg,  K.  Miiller, 
I.  Lepechin,  J.  G.  Georgi,  and  P.  S.  Pallas,  in  the 
18th  century.     A  more  useful  source  (in  spite  of 
errors  due  to  misapprehension)  is  the  Russian  MS 
written  by  a   land-surveyor  named   Miljkovifi   in 
1783,  and  several  times  printed  (most  recently  in 
Tiimbov.ikija    Eparchiaijnijja    Vedomosti,   no.    18, 
Petrograd,  1905,  p.   815  tt'.').     From  the  middle  of 
tlie  19th  cent,  we  find  in  Russian  newspapers  and 
periodicals  (especially  those  of  the  provinces),  as  in 
other  publications,  sporadic  notices  and  descriptions 
of  local  conditions.     Accounts  of  a  more  general 
character  have  been  given  by  Meljnikov,  Mainov, 
and  Smirnov  (cf.  Literature  at  end).     Meljnikov 
(writing  c.  1850)  draws  his  material  mainly  from 
MS  .sources  ;  but,  as  regards  the  ideas  of  the  gods, 
deals  with  his  data  too  freely,  and  adds  imaginative 
embellishments.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Mainov, 
who,  some  thirty  years  later,  devoted  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  Mordvin   ethnography,   and 
even  travelled  over  the  Mordvin  district ;  in  many 
points   he   merely   follows    Meljnikov.      A  much 
more  valuable  production  is  that  of  Smirnov,  who 
carefully  utilizes  the  available  literature  as  well  as 
a  number  of  MS  sources,  and  also  draws  upon  his 
own  observations.     The  following  account  is  based 
not  only  on  the  published  sources,  but  also  upon 
collections  made  by  the  present  writer  among  the 
.Mordvins  themselves,  anil  the  fairly  abundant  MS 
material  subsequently  forwarded  by  native  Alord- 
vins  to  the  Fiiino-Ugric  Society  in  Helsingfors  ;  it 
likewise  draws  upon  some  (in  part  very  valuable) 
MSS  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  and 
now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society,  or  else  deposit e<l  in  the  .\siatic  Museum 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Petrograd. 
The  latter  group  of  M.SS  h.ad  been  already  used  in 
l)art,   though  very  unscientifically,  by  Meljnikov 
and  Mainov. 
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2.  The  dead. — Life  after  death  was  legax'deti  as 
a  direct  coiitinnation  of  earthly  life.  The  departed 
in  their  j,'ravos  live  and  oi'cu|>y  themselves  in  luiich 
the  ."tame  way  as  they  did  upon  earth-  hence  the 
articles  required  by  tliem  were  placed  lieside  their 
bodies  in  the  grave.  In  death  as  in  life  kith  and 
kin  are  still  together,  so  that  the  ^;raveyard  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  village  ;  there  is  no  realm  of  the 
dead  in  a  universal  sense.  From  the  graveyard 
the  human-like  shades  come  forth  to  visit  the 
living.  Kach  family  worships  its  own  dead,  the 
foremost  and  mightiest  of  whom  is  the  first  who 
was  buried  in  the  particular  graveyard,  i.e.  the 
progenitor  of  tke  family  (together  with  liis  wife), 
who  was  often  i-lill  spoken  of  by  his  own  name  and 
was  honoured  with  tlie  title  of  '  ruler  of  the  gi"ave- 
yard  '  (kalmon'  kirdi).  The  prevailing  idea  seems 
to  be  that  this  progenitor  should  not  belong  to  too 
remote  a  past ;  thus  among  certain  Erzii  Mordvins 
in  the  government  of  Saratov,  who  migrated 
thither  some  200  or  250  years  ago,  the  earliest 
ancestors  to  wliom  worship  is  accorded  are  posi- 
tively stated  to  have  been  the  first  settlers — the 
memory,  and  thns  also  the  worship,  of  the  earlier 
generations  having  faded  away.  Festivals  in 
honour  of  departed  individuals  ai'e  celebrated 
during  the  first  year  after  deatli — one  immediately 
after  burial,  and  others  at  specified  times,  as,  e.g., 
six  weeks,  or  the  fortieth  day,  after  death,  from 
which  time  onwards  the  shade  of  the  dead  becomes 
more  closely  attached  to  the  corpse  in  the  grave, 
while  prior  to  that  time  it  lingers  chiellj;  in  its 
former  home  or,  it  may  be,  in  places  which  the 
living  person  had  been  accustomed  to  visit.  At 
this  festival  the  previously  deceased  members  of 
the  family  are  believed  to  be  in  attendance,  and 
are  implored  to  take  the  newly  departed  into  their 
midst. 

General  festivals  for  all  departed  ancestors 
{pokitSrit  hnbat,  or  at'rit  bahat,  '  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers'  [  =  ancestors]), again,  are  celebrated 
at  least  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn 
(latterly  the  dates  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
general  festivals  were  for  the  most  part  brought 
into  accordance  with  those  of  the  commemorative 
celebrations  appointed  by  the  Russian  Church). 
The  ancestors  are  invited  in  due  form  to  a  feast  in 
the  village,  the  several  houses  of  the  family-group 
being  taken  in  rotation  for  this  banquet  of  the 
living  with  the  dead.  According  to  a  tradition 
from  the  beginning  of  the  IVtIi  cent.,  joint  festivals 
for  the  dead  were  in  an  earlier  period  held  by  larger 
family-groups  or  clans  also  at  intervals  of  some 
fifty  years.  Formerly,  animal  -  sacrifices  were 
offered  at  the  celebrations,  and  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  them  contain  features  that  seem  to 
point  to  a  still  earlier  practice  of  human  sacrifice. 
The  living  approach  the  ancestors  with  prayers 
and  gifts  in  all  circumstances  in  which,  as  they 
think,  they  reqirire  the  help  of  these  ancestors 
either  for  their  own  benefit  (particularly  in  cases 
of  illness,  which  may  be  sent  by  the  ancestors 
themselves,  if  angered)  or  in  order  to  injure  others. 
Moreover,  at  the  sacrificial  feasts  which  are  held 
by  the  community  in  honour  of  the  (nature-)  gods, 
the  ancestors  are  in  some  districts  conjoined  with 
these  as  objects  of  worship,  being  invoked  in  the 
prayers  immediately  after  the  deities,  and  besought 
tor  the  same  earthly  blessings— success  in  tillage 
and  cattle-rearing,  good  fortune,  and  health.  The 
dead,  when  thus  present  by  invitation,  are  welcome 
guests,  from  whose  benignity  all  good  things  may 
be  expected — though  at  the  close  of  the  festival, 
it  is  true,  they  are  driven  away,  sometimes  with 
threats— but,  when  they  appear  on  their  own 
initiative,  they  are  greatl}'  feared,  especially  as 
causing  ilisease.  Peculiar  terrors  are  excited  by 
the  dead  who  perish  by  accident^ — e.g.,  by  drown- 


ing— or  who  for  other  reasons  have  not  received 
proper  burial,  as  also  by  those  who  die  without 
surviving  kindred  ;  snch  unfortunates  are,  accord- 
ingly, attended  to  only  in  the  festivals  for  their 
own  ancestors. 

In  connexion  with  the  ceremonial  of  this 
ancestor-worship,  special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  festivals  for  deceased  indi- 
viduals, according  to  some  older  accounts,  a  wooden 
image  or  a  iloU  representing  the  dead  was  set  on 
tlie  bench  by  the  festal  table  ;  subsequently  this 
was  replaced  by  articles  of  clothing  belonging  to 
him.  At  these  festivals,  however,  the  departed 
has  also  a  living  representative,  a  per.son  of  the 
same  sex  and  of  about  the  same  age,  who  acts  his 
part,  and  is  treated  by  those  present  as  if  he  were 
the  deceased.  He  presents  himself  in  the  clothes 
of  the  dead,  and  frequently  is  conducted  from  the 
graveyard,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  taken 
hack  to  it.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  never 
speaks  at  all,  but  partakes  heartily  of  the  banquet, 
and  receives  the  tokens  of  respect  accorded  by 
those  present.  Other  accounts  inform  us,  how- 
ever, that  he  carries  on  an  active  conversation 
with  them:  he  tells  them  of  the  life  of  the  under 
world,  and  of  those  who  have  gone  there  before 
him  ;  he  gives  them  good  counsel,  admonishing 
them  to  live  in  unity,  to  abstain  from  theft  and 
excessive  drinking,  to  look  well  after  their  cattle, 
and  the  like  ;  he  blesses  man  and  beast,  settles 
disputes  regarding  inheritance,  etc. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  dead,  during 
their  existence  in  the  grave,  undergo  a  second 
experience  of  death,  passing  thereby  '  into  a  higher 
state,'  in  which  they  no  longer  maintain  direct 
relations  with  those  living  upon  the  earth,  but 
have  intercourse  only  with  those  who  have  died 
once,  and  through  the  latter  alone  influence  the 
fortunes  of  the  living. 

Although  the  ancestors  are  worshipped  and 
invoked  like  the  gods,  and  to  some  extent  con- 
jointly with  them,  the  two  classes  are,  neverthe- 
less, rigidly  distinguished  from  each  other.  Still, 
there  seem  to  he  cases  where  the  people  have  quite 
forgotten  the  human  origin  of  a  dead  person  whom 
they  worship,  and  he  is  invoked  as  a  '  god  '  (pas). 
Among  the  Erza  in  the  governments  of  Kazan  and 
Samara  we  find  a  deity  called  Staka  pas,  '  the 
lieavy  god,'  who  is  honoured  with  speci.al  sacrificial 
festivals,  and  is  entreated  not  to  launch  'his 
heaviness'  (i.e.  evil  generally)  upon  the  people. 
In  some  parts  a  divine  pair  bearing  various  proper 
names — a.g..  Onto  and  Bonto  (who  are  popul.arly 
supposed  to  be  husband  and  wife) — are  inroked  by 
the  epithet  of  Staka  pas,  while  elsewhere  the 
'  heavy  god  '  is  addressed  in  the  sacrificial  prayers 
also  as  Kan  pas,  Kuvan  pas,  and  regarded  as  living 
'  in  the  black  earth.'  The  word  kan,  the  significa- 
tion of  which  is  now  unknown  to  the  people  at 
large,  is  simply  the  Tatar  kri7i,  'prince,'  so  that 
kan  pas  raeans  'the  god-prince';  kuvan,  again,  is 
in  all  likelihood  traceable  to  the  Turkish  princely 
title  kagan  in  its  Chuvash  or  Bulgar  phonetic  form 
kogan  or  kugan  (with  o  or  u  instead  of  the  common- 
Turk,  a),  which,  though  it  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  would  correspond  perfectly  to  the  Mordvin 
kuvan.  As  the  Mordvins,  in  part  at  least,  were 
at  one  time  among  the  subject  peojiles  of  the 
Volga  Bulgars,  the  ancestors  of  the  Chuvashes  of 
to-day,  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that 
the  '  heavy  god '  was  originallj-  the  spirit  of  a  high 
Turkish  ruler ;  similarly,  the  other  heavy  gods, 
snch  as  Onto,  etc.,  perhaps  represent  native  princes 
of  a  bygone  age. 

With  the  Mordvin  cult  of  the  dead  is  probably 
connected  in  some  way  also  the  worship  of  the 
<leity  or  spirit  called  Kereniet  (Erza)  or  Keriimiit, 
Keramiid  (Moksha),  a  name  of  Chuvash  origin  (in 
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tlie  Chvjvash  tongue  of  to-day,  Kiramfit,  originiiUy 
an  Arab.  word),  .\iiiong  the  Mordvins  this  deity 
hears  the  title  saltan,  sdlhln,  which  is  ohviously 
the  same  as  tlie  Aral)0-'rnikisli  siilldn.  Wliat  is 
told  of  liim  anion;;  the  Mordvins  is  meagre  and 
incon-sistent.  Among  the  Muksha,  according  to 
an  early  accotint,  he  was  a  deity  of  great  jirestige 
and  power,  and  superior  to  all  others  in  his  in- 
Ihience  upon  everyday  life — in  no  sense  a  malign 
spirit,  like  Kereniet  anion"  the  Cheremisses. 
Although  he  hears  a  name  of  foreign  origin,  and 
was  regariled  bj"  the  ^^ok8lla  a."*  '  born  anil  bred 
with  the  eartli ' — a  fact  which  shows  that  the 
peo]ile  had  no  idea  of  his  hum.an  origin — it  would 
seem,  nevertheless,  that  his  worship  contains 
certain  elements  of  a  former  native  hero-cult.  In 
the  legal  proceedings  of  the  community  oaths  aie 
taken  in  the  name  of  Keraniiit,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  ]innishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  crime. 

3.  Nature. — (a)  Air  nnd  -iky. — In  the  Erzii  tribe 
the  deity  of  the  sky  is  called  Verepas,  i.e.  \t\\c 
god  who  is  above.'  We  also  find  mention  of  Ski- 
pa.s  and  Niske-pas  or  Niske,  the  latter  of  whom, 
while  now  identilicd  by  some  of  the  Erzii  with 
Vere-pas,  was  origin.ally  in  all  likelihood  a  distinct 
god  (probably  of  foreign  origin).  In  a  number  of 
ancient  MSS  the  name  Niske  occurs  in  the  form 
Ineske,  whence  it  appears  that  the  name  i.s  really 
a  synthesis  of  ine,  '^great,'  and  the  first  element  in 
the  divine  name  Ski-pas  just  mentioned.  Ski, 
again,  is  a  participle  of  an  obsolet;e  verb  Ska-, 
meaning  '  bear,'  '  procreate,'  so  that  Sld-pas  signi- 
fies literally  '  the  generative  god,' '  procreator-god,' 
and  Niske,  'the  great, procreator.  The  sky-god 
of  the  Moksha  is  called  Skaj — a  name  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  Erza  Ski — or,  with  the  ad<lition  of 
the  term  for  '  god,'  which  among  the  Moksha  is  still 
found  in  the  more  primitive.dissyllabic  ioTm\pava.i, 
Skabavas  (also  Skabas  and  Skajbas),  which  accord- 
ingly corresponds  in  form  with  the  Erzii  Ski-pas.  In 
the  prayers  he  receives  the  designation  Viirda,  '  he 
who  is  above,'  or  Ot's'u,  '  the  great  one  '  (see  above, 
the  explanation  of  the  Erzii  name  Niske).  The 
ErzS  Niske  or  Niske-pas  has  a  consort  named 
Niske-ava,  '  Mother  Niske,'  who  is  worshipped  at 
any  rate  by  women  in  their  homes  (she  is  now 
often  identified  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Theo- 
tokos) ;  he  has  also  two  daughters,  Kastargo  and 
Vezorgo,  while  in  the  songs  we  like\vise  hear  of  a 
son.  Among  the  Moksha  the  wife  of  the  sky-god 
is,  so  far  as  is  known,  mentioned,  along  with  a 
daughter,  only  in  a  single  .song,  where  she  is 
called  Skabas-ava,  'Mother  Skabas.'  Strahlenberg 
states  that  the  higliest  deity  of  the  '  Mordvins'  (by 
which  term  he  obviously  means  the  Erzii  tribe)  is 
.runu.shipas  ;  in  the  tirst  portion  of  his  name,  jumi, 
we  have  perhaps  a  cognate  form  of  the  Cheremiss 
term  Jumo,  applied  to  both  the  sky-god  and  tlic 
sky,  and  of  the  stem  in  the  Vmmsh  jumala ,  '  god,' 
while  the  second  element  is  either  equivalent  to 
Si-pas,  'sun-god,'  or,  more  probably,  an  incorrect 
form  of  Ski-pas  (see  above). 

Among  the  Mordvins  generally  the  sky -god  ranks 
as  supreme  among  the  gods,  and  to  him  must 
frequently  be  ottered  the  lirst  sacrifice  and  prayer. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent.,  the 
Moksha,  or  at  least  part  of  them,  did  not  otl'cr 
.sacriliee  to  Skaj  at  all,  but  simply,  at  the  beginning 
of  everj'  sacrificial  festival,  addre.ssed  him  with  a 
brief  prayer  for  protection. 

A  special  deity  of  thunder,  who  is  worshipped  in 
the  communal  sacrificial  feasts,  is  found  among  the 
Erzji.  He  is  named  Pur'gine  (lit.  'thunder'),  or 
I'ur'gine-pas  ('the  god  Thunder,'  '  tlmnder-god '), 
and  the  worshippers  beseecli  him  to  semi  a  henc- 
ficial  rain,  but  not  the  nni.some  hail  ;  his  tigure  has 
been  strongly  inlluenccrl   liy  that  of  the  pro|phel 


Elijah  in  popular  Russian  belief.  Among  the 
Moksha  thunder  is  called  iri'rt;)),  a  derivative  of  «<'", 
'grandfather,'  'old  man,'  and  this,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  rainbow  is  termed  at'anijniik.i 
ijonks  — 'how,'  'cross-bow'),  seems  to  in<licatc  that 
the  Moksha  also  pcisonilied  thunder,  though  the 
imperfect  sources  certainly  s.ay  nothing  of  a 
thunder-cult  among  them. 

In  the  prayers  and  elsewhere  the  sun  as  well  as 
the  moon  is  designated  a  god  (pax,  paras),  viz. 
Tsi-pas  (Erzii),  .Si-bavas  (Moksha),  'the  god  sun,' 
'  sun-god,'  and  ICov-bas,  Kov-bavas,  '  the  god 
moon,'  'moon-god.'  S|)ecial  oblations  are  accorded 
to  the  sun  at  the  sacrilicial  feasts.  The  worshi]i  of 
the  moon  seems  to  involve  no  more  tiian  that, 
when  a  person  first  descries  the  new  moon,  he  bows 
before  it  with  a  pr.ayer  for  good  health,  and 
promises  it  a  whole  (i.e.  uncut)  loaf.  The  morn- 
ing and  tlie  evening  glow  are  invoked,  Avith  Russian 
proper  names  attached  to  the  terms,  almost  ex- 
clusively in  magic  formula;— 6.17.  as  '  morning-glow 
Mariya,'  'evening-glow  Dariya' — and  were  prob- 
ably derived  along  with  the  formula;  themselves, 
from  the  Russians,  resembling  in  this  the  spirits  of 
midday  and  midnight,  and  otliers  of  similar  char- 
acter, wliich  are  likewise  designated  by  Russian 
proper  names  in  the  magic  formnh'c. 

Among  the  deities  of  the  sky  should  perhaps  be 
included  a  godde.ss  styled  Azur-ava,  '  mistress,' 
who,  in  addition  to  Keraniiit,  was  once  highly 
revered  among  the  Moksha,  at  least  in  some 
districts.  She  was  said  to  dwell  '  in  the  high 
place,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmosphere,'  and 
bore  the  epithets  '  rain-ljringer '  and  'corn-be- 
getter '  ;  she  seems,  however,  to  have  been  rather 
closely  related  in  some  way  lio  Keriimiit,  as  in  the 
local  law-courts  oaths  were  taken  in  her  name  and 
in  his  (see  above).  Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned 
an  obscure  goddess  named  Ange-pate  or  Ange-pate 
pas  (pate,  more  coiTectly  pat'a,  means  '  elder 
sister'),  who  is  said  in  one  MS  to  have  lieen  wor- 
shipped among  the  so-called  Terjiichans  (Russian- 
ized Erzii  in  the  government  of  Nijni  Novgorod), 
but  is  otherwise  unknown. 

The  name  Ujsud  or  UjvCs'id — a  word  of  obscure 
origin — is  used  among  the  Moksha  to  denote  a  hoet 
of  spirits  who  move  .about  in  the  upjier  atmosphere 
amid  harmonious  sounds  (mingled,  indeed,  with 
inharmonious)  and  to  whom  girls  make  oH'erings 
of  their  haii-.  .Should  one  who  catches  a  glimpse 
of  these  spirits  at  once  implore  them  to  send  him 
good  fortune,  he  obtains  his  wish,  though  at  times 
their  gift  may  be  de.ath.  NYith  this  host  may  be 
compared  the  celestial  spirit  known  among  the 
Chuvashes  as  KCvak  Xuppi,  '  the  gate  of  heaven ' — 
the  personitic^atiou  of  some  luminous  appearance : 
'  when  the  gate  of  heaven  opens,  one  obtains  what 
one  asks  for.' 

In  some  districts  the  Mordvins  worshipped  the 
wind,  mostly  under  the  name  of  V.-innaava, 
'mother  wind,'  'wind-mother,'  lioth  ])rivately 
and  at  the  communal  sacrifices  ;  and  in  her  divine 
capacity  she  was  specially  implored  not  to  d.amage 
the  corn  and  h.ay  crops.  Worship,  with  offerings 
of  food,  was  accorded  also  to  frost,  usually  as 
Jloroz-at'a  or  Kelmeat'a,  'old  man  frost,'  but 
only  within  the  house  ;  the  ceremonial  of  this  cult 
is  manifestly  of  Russian  origin,  as  is  probably  also 
the  spirit  itself. 

(h)  Earth,  field,  and  grain.  —  Mastor-ava, 
'mother  earth,'  'earth -mother,'  especially  among 
the  Erzii,  appears  a.s  one  of  the  most  reiered  of 
deities,  being  often  named,  indeed,  immediately 
after  the  sky-god  :  thus  in  the  songs  we  often  find 
the  set  jihrase,  '  First  he  bowed  before  the  sky-god, 
and  then  before  mother  earth.'  At  the  communal 
sacrifices  the  Erzii  besought  her  to  ";ive  them  a 
"ooil  hiiive><t  and  to  lieslow   '.■ood  lienllli   upon  the 
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tillers  of  the  lield.  She  seems  sometimes  to  liave 
)>orne  the  epithet  Mastor-pas,  'god  earth,'  'earth- 
<;od,'  although  elsewhere  Mastov-pas  appears  as  a 
distinct  (male)  deity,  whom  people  invoked  in  their 
imprecations  to  hring  their  enemies  to  destruction. 
The  Moksha,  too,  had  their  Mast6r-ava,  '  mother 
earth,'  but  in  their  official  worship  her  place  is 
taken  by  Paks'-ava,  'motlier  field,'  '  field -mother,' 
or  Paks'-azfirava,  'field-mistress,'  'field-hostess,' 
or,  again,  Noru-paks'a,  'corn-field.'  Among  the 
Erza  there  is  little  mention  of  the  spirit  of  tlie 
■tilled  field  :  here,  along  with  '  mother  earth,'  we 
find  the  place  of  that  spirit  usually  taken  by 
Norov-ava,  '  mother  corn,'  '  corn-mother,'  also 
designated  Norov-pas,  '  the  god  (goddess)  corn,'  to 
■whom,  among  the  Moksha,  corresponds  S'or-ava 
(or  sometimes  Noru-ava),  '  mother  corn  '  ;  S'or-ava, 
however,  is  found  mainly  in  the  magic  formula^ 
and  the  songs.  Each  tilled  field  had  its  own 
I)articular  spirits.  For  the  meadow  likewise  there 
was  a  special  presiding  spirit,  called  Nar-azcrava, 
'  mead-mistress,'  or  the  like ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
know,  she  was  not  the  object  of  a  distinct  ciUt,  or, 
at  most,  she  was  i)re.sented  before  the  hay  harvest 
with  a  few  pieces  of  bread,  accompanied  by  a  prayer 
for  her  protection. 

((■)  Forest  and  tree'.  —  The  forest-spirit  —  each 
forest  has  one  of  its  own — is  usually  designated 
Vir-ava,  '  mother  forest,'  '  forest-mother,'  and  is 
now  generally  an  evil-disposed  being,  whose  oharac- 
t/Cristics  (with  the  exception  of  her  sex  and  her 
large  breasts)  have  been  borrowed  in  detail  from 
Ljesyj,  the  evil  forest-spirit  of  the  Russians  (on  the 
Ljesyj  see  ERE  iv.  628) ;  she  is  not  woi'shipped. 
According  to  our  older  records,  however,  the 
forest-mother,  who  among  the  ilok-sha  is  also 
known  as  Vir-azfirava,  'forest-hostess,'  'forest- 
mistress,'  was  a  friendly  deity,  to  whom  hunters 
and  those  who  gathered  fruits,  beiTies,  or  mush- 
rooms prayed  for  protection  against  wild  beasts, 
serpents,  and  ill-luck  of  all  kinds,  and  for  success 
in  their  efibrts,  presenting  her  at  the  same  time 
Avith  small  oblations  of  food,  drink,  and  money. 
_  Among  the  Moksha  similar  petitions  are  addressed 
also  to  Virfi-pavas,  'the  god  forest.'  While,  ac- 
cording to  the  extant  sources,  the  forest-spirits 
were  not  worshipped  at  the  communal  sacrifices,  it 
seems  likely  from  certain  reports  that  sucli  worship 
was  paid  to  particular  trees — oak,  lime,  bii'ch,  pine 
— wliich  were  entreated  to  grant  prosperity  to  crops 
and  cattle;  we  read,  e.g.,  of  Tumopas,  'the  god 
oak,'  '  oali-god,'  to  whom  were  addi-essed  prayers 
for  rain.  In  tlie  spells  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  Cuvto-ava,  'tree-mother,'  who,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  spirits,  was  asked  to  pardon  some 
supposed  injuiy  unwittingly  done  to  her — e.g.,  by 
a  push — and  wlio  punished  the  offender  by  afflict- 
ing him  with  disease. 

{d)  ]V<iter. — The  water-deity  common  to  all  the 
Mordvins  is  Ved-ava,  Vedmastor-ava,  'mother 
water,'  '  water-mother,'  known  among  the  Moksha 
also  as  Ved-azgrava,  '  water-hostess,  '  water-mis- 
tress.' She  holds  an  important  position  in  the 
cultus,  principally  as  the  spirit  who  presides  over 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth,  of  women,  and  of  cattle 
— though,  at  least  latterly,  less  as  the  sender  of 
fi.sh,  prol)ably  on  account  of  the  small  importance 
of  fishing  as  an  industrj'.  Each  distinct  body  of 
water — river,  brook,  lake,  fountain,  well — has  its 
special  presiding  spirit,  who  may  bear  a  more 
definite  name  —  e.g.,  Rav-ava,  'mother  Volga,' 
'  Volga-mother,'  As-ava,  '  mother  fountain,'  etc. 
In  the  songs  we  find  mention  also  of  a  '  sea-mother ' 
(Mor'ava),  probably  of  Russian  origin  ;  with  her 
should  perhajis  lie  identified  the  Ot's'uved-azfirava, 
'  sea-mistress '  {ot's'n-ved,  lit.  '  great  water,'  also 
'sea'),  of  an  older  Moksha  account,  although  our 
informant    interprets  her    name   as   Ot's'u  ved'- 


azCrava,  '  the  great  water-mistress,'  i.e.  an  denot- 
ing a  universal  supreme  water-goddess,  '  the  ruler 
of  all  local  waters.'  In  an  Erza  sacrificial  juayer 
we  find  Vedeu'-kan,  'khan  or  prince  of  water,'  or 
Ved-kan,  '  water- prince '  (the  sense  of  the  word 
la?i,  which  is  of  Tatar  origin,  is  not  known  to  the 
people  generally)  :  mention  is  made  also  of  Lis'man' 
girde  pas,  '  the  god  who  presides  over  the  well.' 
A  special  water-spirit  is  Ved-eraj,  'water-dweller,' 
or  Vetsa-eraj,  '  he  who  inhabits  the  water  '  ;  there 
are,  in  fact,  many  such  spiiits  ;  they  are  malignant 
beings,  who,  like  vampire  spirits,  lie  in  wait  for 
newly-born  children,  devour  the  grain  that  has 
been  cursed  by  an  enemy,  etc.  So  far  as  we  know, 
they  are  not  worshipped.  It  is  probable  that 
these  water  -  spirits,  our  information  regarding 
whom  is  very  meagre,  were  originally  the  souls  of 
persons  who  had  been  drowned. 

(e)  Fire. — Among  the  nature-spirits  should  also 
be  included  Tol-ava,  'fire-mother,'  'mother  fire,' 
who  is  often  named  in  magic  formulae  and  in  songs, 
but  of  whose  public  worship  we  know  virtually 
nothing. 

4.  House,  court-yard,  etc.;  the  village. —The 
spirit  of  the  dwelling-hoiLse  bears  variou.>  names. 
Among  the  Moksha  it  appears  as  Kud-azerava  or 
Kudzi-azCrava,  'house-mistress,'  '  house-hoste.ss,' 
and  also  as  Kud-ava,  'house-mother,'  and  Kudzi- 
pavas,  'house-god,'  'the  god  house' ;  while  among 
the  Erza  we  find  Kudon'-tsin'  pas,  'god  of  the 
house'  (tii.  Si  or  ii  being  the  analogue  of  kudo, 
hud,  'house'),  or  Keren'  sotskon'  pas,  'god  of  the 
lime-bark  and  the  beams,'  '  lime-bark  and  beam- 
god,'  sometimes  (perhaps  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing and  corruption  of  the  original  name)  Ker'an' 
sotskon'  pas,  'the  god  of  the  hewn  beam,  or 
beams,'  and  in  some  districts  also  Kudo-jurta\'a, 
'  house-mother '  (lit.  '  dw  elling-place-mother  of  the 
hou.se').' 

The  dwelling-place  as  a  whole,  i.e.  the  court-yard, 
the  dwelling-house,  and  its  adjoining  buildings, 
which  the  Mordvins  designate  by  the  name  Jnrt, 
a  word  borrowed  from  the  Tatar  language,  lias  a 
special  spirit  of  its  own,  the  Jurt-a\a,  '  dwelling- 
place-mother,'  known  among  the  Moksha  also  as 
Jurt-az6rava,  'dwelling-place-mistress.'  Thisspirit, 
especially  among  the  Erza,  has  in  many  cases  dispos- 
sessed the  above-mentioned  household-spirit  in  the 
proper  sense,  and  taken  its  place  ;  in  this  capacity 
it  is  also  called  Kudo-jurtava  (see  above)  by  w'ay  of 
distingiiishing  it  from  Kardas-jurtava,  '  dwelling- 
place-mother  of  the  yard,'  and  is  represented  as  a 
dwarfish  female  being,  or  as  a  cat-like  creature, 
which  lives  under  the  stove,  being  tlius  obviously 
connected  with  the  Russian  domestic  spirit  Donmvoj 
(on  which  see  ERE  iv.  626  f.),  which  likewise  lives 
near  the  stove,  and  has  the  form  of  a  dw  arf  or  a  cat. 
Common  to  all  the  Erza  is  a  special  spirit  of  the 
court-yard  named  Kardas-s'arko,  '  vourt-s'arko '  (a 
word  of  obscure  meaning  in  this  connexion),  who 

1  More  particularly  in  the  magic  formulae  we  find  a  vast 
number  of  domestic  spirits,  gMasj'-personifications  of  various 
parts  of  and  articles  in  the  living-room,  and  t'enerall,\-  described 
as  '  mothers,'  'mistresses'  or  'rulers'— f.j;.,  Patnakud-azerava 
(Moksha),  '  stove-mistress,'  Ustuman'  kirdi  (Erzii),  *  ruler  of  the 
stove,'  KenkS-ava,  '  door-mother,'  etc.  Among  the  Moksha 
Kujgerfes,  and  among  the  Erza  Tr'amo,  is  a  benevolent  domestic 
sprite  of  dwarfish  human  form,  who,  however,  is  not  worshijiped. 
He  brings  to  his  master  whatever  of  other  peoples  property  the 
latter  may  desire,  but  a  task  must  be  set  for  him  every  night, 
else  he  will  begin  to  carry  his  master's  goods  to  others.  Those 
who  wish  to  obtain  such  a  spirit  must  keep  an  egg  of  a  hen  or  a 
cock  (!)  from  seven  to  twelve  weeks  in  the  annpit,  remaining 
meanwhile  under  the  floor ;  it  is  then  hatched  out.  It  is  also 
possible  to  kill  this  spu'it.  The  name  T'r'amo  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  verb  t'r'a,  'to  nourish,'  while  KujgCres  is  probably  a 
compound  formed  of  kuj,  '  serpent,'  and  kort^i,  '  owl,'  and  thxis 
originally  meant  '  serpent-owl ' — though  the  Mordvins  no  longer 
think  of  it  as  having  such  a  form.  With  this  we  may  compare 
the  fact  that,  e.g.,  among  the  Lithuanians  the  analogous  spirit, 
the  Kaukas  (on  which  cf.  KHB  iii.  690),  is  represented  now  as 
an  owl  and  now  as  a  fiery  dragon  ;  cf.  also  the  myth  of  the 
basilisk. 
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lives  beneath  a  stone  situated  in  the  court,'  and  is 
generally  represented  as  a  male,  thouKh  sometimes 
as  a  female.  Among  some  of  the  Moksha  we  hear 
of  a  court-spirit  named  Korara-ot's'unii,  '  the  chief 
of  the  court,'  while  others  speak  of  a  special  spirit 
called  Kaldasava,  'oattleyard-mother. 

To  these  house-  and  court-spirits  saciilices  are 
oll'ered  by  the  individual  family  at  stated  seasons, 
and  also  on  special  occasions— the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  liirtli  of  a  cow's  iirst  calf,  etc.  At  the  legal 
tribunals  ludil  by  the  head  of  the  linu.scliold  with 
his  family,  according  to  an  early  Moksha  account,  it 
was  the  practice  to  swear  by  the  house-  and  thedwell- 
ing-place-spirits  as  well  as  by  deceaj^ed  ancestors. 
As  protectors  of  the  cattle  we  also  find,  sometimes 
oven  at  the  communal  sacrilices,  certain  saints  of  the 
Rus.sian  Church— cj/.,  Frollavrol  (a  distortion  of  two 
saints'  names,  Klor  and  Lavr),  surnamed  Alasan'- 
-pas,  'horse-god,'  Nastasija  (Russ.  Anastasia), 
with  the  epitliet  Keven'-pas,  '  sleep-god(dess) ' ; 
Miljkovit  mentions  also  a 'swine-god  '  (Tuon'-pas), 
etc.  Moreover,  the  store-pit,  the  bathroom,  the 
Ihreshiiig-idace,  etc.,  had  each  its  special  presiding 
spirit,  usually  designated  '  mother,'  or  (among  the 
Moksha)  'mistress,'  'hostess,'  as,  e.g.,  Ban'-ava, 
'  bathroonimother,'  or  Ban'-azSrava,  'bathroom- 
mistress,'  and  on  certain  definite  occasions  ofl'erings 
of  food  and  drink  were  presented  to  these  spirits. 
Likewise  tlie  bee-garden,  sometimes  forming  part 
of  the  house-garden,  sometimes  situated  in  the 
forest,  had  its  particular  spirit :  Neskgper-ava 
(Moksha),  'bee-garden-mother,'  Neske-pas  (Erzii), 
'  beehive-god,'  etc.  Mention  is  made  even  of  an 
alley-  or  lane-god  {Ul't's'a-pas).  The  village,  too, 
had  its  spirit,  named  Vel-ava,  '  vUlage-motner,'  or 
Vel-azfirava,  'village-mistress,'  or  Velen'-pas,  'god 
or  goddess  of  the  village '  ;  this  spirit  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  communal  sacrifices. 

5.  Evil  spirits.— To  this  class  belong  the  spirits 
called  i'ljt'an  ('Satan';  pi.  SnJI'al),  who  dwell  in 
marshes  and  waters  (especially  in  deep  parts),  but 
also  on  ilry  land,  in  caverns.  They  beget  children  ; 
they  appear  in  various  forms,  including  that  of  a 
fish.  In  the  Mordvin  spells  they  are  found  also  as 
servants  of  the  wicked  earth-god  Mastor-])as  (see 
above,  p.  845').  The  Erzii  believe  in  a  distinct 
spirit  of  curses,  '  the  ruler  of  the  curse,'  called  Ert, 
'  curse,'  Ert-pas,  '  curse-god,'  '  the  god  curse  '  (also 
Erks),  and  is  anthropomorphically  figured  as  hav- 
ing a  wife  and  a  large  family.  Another  evil  spirit 
is  AvCs',  or  JavCs'  ( Moksha),  Eves',  Evs'  (Erza), 
called  also  Idem-eves'  (idem,  '  fierce'),  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Moksha  account,  this  spirit  and  his  wife 
produce  seventy-seven  children  every  year :  every 
year,  however,  the  «  hole  family  is  killed  by  thunder 
e.xcept  two,  who  in  the  followiri"  year  beget  other 
seventy-seven,  and  so  on.  The  Erzii  seem  to  regard 
this  spirit  as  a  wicked  sorcerer,  who  flies  in  the  air 
as  a  meteor.  Numerous  diseases  are  personified, 
and  addressed  as  '  mother ' ;  some  of  these  disease- 
spirits,  too,  are  thought  of  as  married  people, 
while  otlicrs  take  the  form  of  chickens,  etc. 

6.  General  observations  on  Mordvin  mythology. 
— Among  the  Monlvins  the  personification  of  tlie 
deities  (nature-sjiirits)is  of  a  very  feeble  character, 
especially  in  the  cultus — a  fact  signally  attested  by 
linguistic  usage,  and  more  particularly  by  that  of 
the  sacrificial  prayers.  Tlius  tlie  '  rising  and  set- 
ting sun-god  (god  sun) '  and  '  the  moon-god  (god 
moon)  who  moves  in  a  circle 'arc  simply  the  sun 
and  the  moon  in  their  visible  form,  but  regarded  as 
animate  :  in  the  sacrificial  prayers  there  is  nothing 
that  would  point  to  their  ipersonilication,  ;uid,  wliiU^ 
in  the  mythology  tlie  snii  is  dejiicleil  .as  a  maiden 
and  the  moon  as  a  man,  this  in  pjohably  due  to 
foreign  influence.     Nor  can  the  designation '  mother ' 

'  Ttie  blood  of  sa^rin<:iul  uiiiinuls  ia  allowed  to  I'tiii  into  Die 
Ctvity  under  tliis  i,t<jrie. 


((•(('((),  which— with  the  epithet /,.H'(/i,  'ruler '  (fcni.), 
c.f/.,  Mastoron'  Kirdi  Mastorava,  'earth-mother, 
the  ruler  of  the  earth  ' — is  the  general  term  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  names  of  the  deities,  lie 
regarded  as  imiilj-ing  the  attribution  of  personality 
to  any  particular  deity  ;'  these  '  mothers,'  in  fact, 
are,  especially  in  the  saerilici.al  prayers,  only  (lie 
amorphous  and  indistinct '  souls '  of  natural  objects, 
etc.  Thus  men  'dig'  the  earth-mother,  and  'sow 
coi-ninher';  the  field-mother — in  jilace  of  whom 
the  '  tilled  field  '  is  sometimes  invoked— may  '  be 
crushed  by  the  horse's  foot,'  and  'carried  away  to 
another  person's  field  ' ;  the  corn-mother,  it  is  true, 
appears  in  a  popular  lyric  as  singing  songs  in  the 
festive  attire  of  a  Mordvin  woman,  but  this  personi- 
fication is  not  long  maintained,  for  in  her  song  the 
corn-mother  speaks  of  herself  thus  :  '  I  was  .sown 
in  the  morning  twilight,  reaped  in  the  evening 
twilight,  thrown  into  the  granary  in  order  to  be 
lirewed  iriUi  .nail  beer  at  Easter,  and  baked  into 
pastries  at  Christmas' ;  the  water-mother  'streams,' 
or  '  wells  forth  like  silver' ;  the  fire-mother  'blazes,' 
and  so  on.  So,  too,  with  the  household-spirit,  we 
can  still  to  some  extent  distinctly  trace  the  original 
idea  that  it  is  the  animate  dwelling-house  itself, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  amorphous  soul  of  the  house. 
Thus  we  find  it  said  in  a  Moksha  luagic  prayer, 
'  Kud-azerava  ('house-mistress'),  pardon  him  who 
built  you  and  heats  you ' ;  in  an  Erzii  petition  of 
similar  character  we  read,  '  Kudo-jurtava  ('  house- 
mother'), aboveis  thy  lime-bark[the  roof  isthalchcd 
with  this],  beneath  are  thy  beams ' ;  while  a  parting 
utterance  of  a  girl  who  has  just  been  married  runs, 
'Dearhou.se  [  =  soul  of  the  house],  I  have  sojourned 
much  in  thy  warm  house.' 

In  conjunction  with  the  spirits  designated 
'mothers'  (aval)  and  'mistresses'  or  'hostesses' 
(nzer-avut)  are  found  the  correlative  (male)  'old 
ones'  (at'at)  and  'lords'  or  'hosts'  {azcrht) — e.g., 
Ved-at'a,  'water  old  one,'  Vedazfir,  'water-lord,' 
Kud-at'a,  'house  old  one,'  Kud-azer,  '  hou.se-lord.' 
They  are  for  the  most  part  absent  from  the  sacri- 
ficial prayers,  belonging  rather  to  the  sjiliere  of 
the  magic  formuhc  and  of  folklore,  wheie  such 
married  couples  are  even  represented  as  having 
children.  Here  we  have  obviously  a  later  develop- 
ment, perhaps  not  unconnected  with  ancestor- 
worship,  ill  which  male  and  female  progenitors  are 
generally  named  together  as  married  pairs.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  tlie  god  of  the  sky  and  the  god 
of  thunder  that  personification  has  reached  a  more 
advanced  stage.  These  two  deities  are  always  re- 
presented as  human-like  figures,  ami  it  is  mainly 
with  them  that  the  few  myths  current  among  the 
Mordvins  have  to  do.  Thus,  the  thunder-god 
appears  in  the  songs  as  the  son-inlaw  of  the  sky- 
god  Niske,  while  tnc  latter,  again,  finds  a  wife  for 
his  son  (of  whom  otherwise  nothing  has  come  down 
to  us)  in  a  Mordvin  maiden  whom  he  bears  up  to 
the  sky  in  a  silver  cradle  upon  a  chain.  This 
myth-making  process,  w  Inch  perhaps  was  to  some 
extent  due  to  foreign  influence,  docs  not,  however, 
appear  in  the  worsliip — the  sacrificial  prayers— at 
all,  while  among  the  Moksha  the  name  of  the  sky- 
god,  the  f(U-m  of  which  certainly  suggests  personi- 
fication [ikaj,  '  procreator ' ;  see  above,  p.  844"),  is 
also  used  as  the  designation  of  the  natural  sky^c.j. , 
ill  the  phrase  Skajs'  rncizcins',  'the  sky  reddens.' 
The  older  conception  of  nature  as  animate  merely, 
but  not  |ier.sonal,  still  tends  to  maintain  its  ground, 
and  to  iiii|iede  the  process  of  personification. 

Virtually  no  limits  were  set  to  the  practice  of 
ascribing  life  to  iiiaiiiinate  things.  In  the  magic 
formula!  we  find  that,  e.g.,  plants,  llie  claw  of  an 
otter,  the  handle  of  a  jian,  a  distall',  a  laundry 
beetle  (the  last  three  are  invoked  by  the  magician 

1  C'f.  Itie  Mordvin  iiatiie  (or  the  pupil  ol  tiie  eye  :  itlme-ava, 
lit.  '  e}e-iiiother.' 
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as  his  'elder  sisters'),  are  all  endowed  witli  life, 
and  their  aid  is  sought  to  expel  disease. 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
the  religion  and  worship  of  the  Mordvins  have 
been  aiiected  by  foreign  (Aryan,  Lithuanian, 
Turkish)  influence,  as  is  shown,  for  one  thing,  by 
a  number  of  mythological  terms — e.g.,  pavas,  pus, 
'god'  (cf.  O.  lud.  bhaijas,  O.  Pers.  bnga),  Pur'gine, 
the  thunder[-god]  (cf.  T>ith.  />ci-/,ihias),  Keranuit 
(  =  ChuYash  Kiramat),  Sajt'an,  an  evil  spirit  (cf. 
Tatar  Sajtan,  Chuvash  Sujttan) ;  in  later  times 
they  have  also  been  greatly  influenced  by  Russian 
popular  beliefs,  especially  in  ancestor-worship. 

7.  Worship. — Besides  the  oblations  performed 
at  home  by  the  indi^-idual  family,  usuiuly  under 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  household  or  liis 
^vife,  and  accorded  mainly  to  the  domestic  spirits 
and  to  ancestors,  every  village  community  held  its 
own  sacrificial  feasts,  in  which  the  participants 
frequently  arranged  themselves  in  "roups  corre- 
sponding to  their  families  or  clans.  From  certain 
reports  and  indications,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  at  an  earlier  time  there  were  joint  sacri- 
ficial festivals  for  larger  districts.  The  places  at 
which  sacrifices  were  paid  to  Kenimat  appear  to 
have  been  fenced  in.  On  at  least  some  of  the 
sacrificial  sites  stood  a  simple  building  without 
windows,  which,  like  the  ordinary  dwelling-house, 
was  called  kudo,  and  was  used  for  religious 
purposes.  The  deities  were  not  represented  in 
material  forms — the  obscure  indications  of  such 
likenesses  found  in  Russian  sources  probably  refer 
to  representations  of  the  dead.  The  ofl'erings  com- 
prised all  kinds  of  edible  animals,  from  horses  to 
fowls,  while,  as  has  already  been  said,  allusions  to 
an  earlier  practice  of  human  sacritice  are  not 
wholly  absent  from  the  tradition.  Parts  of  the 
sacrificial  animal— especially,  but  not  exclu.sively, 
the  inner  parts — were  presented  to  the  deities,  and 
in  the  sacrifices  in  honour  of  the  dead  the  idea  that 
the  soul  of  the  victim  is  to  serve  the  dead  person 
in  his  under-world  life  is  brought  out  quite  dis- 
tinctly. There  are  indications  that  the  colour  of 
the  animal  sacrificed  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  natural  phenomenon  or  the  object  worshipped, 
so  that  the  earth-spirit  received  a  black  animal, 
and  so  on.  The  ceremonial  of  the  sacrifices  to  the 
nature-deities  sometimes  included  magical  actions 
(analogous  magic),  while  the  form  of  the  prayer 
used  occasionally  recalls  that  of  a  magic  formula — 
e.g.,  'Sky-god,  may  the  corn  prosjier  !'  The  cere- 
monies have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  noticeably 
influenced  by  the  cult  of  the  dead  ;  thus,  in  the 
sacrificial  feast,  the  sky-god,  like  the  dead  in 
the  moi'tuary  feast,  had  a  human  representative, 
who  in  his  stead  responded  to  the  person  praying. 

The  notices  regarding  the  sacrificial  priests  show- 
great  divergences.  According  to  some  accounts, 
there  were  priests  and  priestesses — designated  re- 
spectively m-at'a,  'great  old  man,' and  im-baha, 
'great  old  woman,'  among  the  Moksha — who  held 
a  life  appointment,  and  who  did  duty  also  at 
marriages  and  in  the  legal  proceedings  of  the 
communitj',  while  other  reports  indicate  that  they 
were  selected  for  definite  periods  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration.  In  addition  to  the  designations 
just  given,  we  find  the  following  :  at'a,  'old  man,' 
voz-at'n,  meaning  something  like  '  sacrificing  old 
man,'  oznit's'a,  '  he  who  sacrifices  or  prays,'  ozni- 
baba,  'the  old  woman  who  sacrifices  or  prays,'  and 
pokS-baba,  'great  old  woman.'  In  some  of  the 
sacrificial  feasts  both  sexes  took  part,  but  there 
were  also  distinct  festivals  for  males  and  females 
respectively.  The  imblic  worship  of  the  deities 
was  connected  in  tlie  closes!  way  with  agriculture, 
the  principal  employment  of  the  (leople,  ami  also 
with  the  related  industry  of  cattle-rearing,  and 
the  deities  were  .specially  besought  to  grant  success 


in  these.  In  the  cult  of  the  nature-deities  there 
is  no  trace  whatever  of  an  ethical  element,  prayers 
being  addressed  to  them  for  earthly  boons  alone  ; 
but  that  element,  as  already  indicated,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  absent  from  the  cult  of 
the  dead,  or  from  the  worship  of  Kerainat  (and 
the  obscure  AzCr-ava),  and  the  spirits  of  the  house 
and  the  homestead. 

8.  Magic. — From  the  sacrificial  priest  should 
be  distinguished  the  sorcerer  and  sorceress, 
although  there  is  certainly  a  suggestion  that  the 
priests  were  selected  from  the  family  or  caste  of 
the  sorcerers.  The  latter  are  now  usually  desig- 
nated by  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Russian,  viz. 
orozija,  vorazja  (Russ.  vorozeja),  but  we  find  also 
a  genuine  native  term,  sodit's'a,  sodaj,  '  he  (she) 
who  knows. '  These  sorcerers  prophesy  ;  they  dis- 
cover lost  things ;  they  find  out  the  causes  of 
disease  and  all  misfortune  with  the  aid  of  forty- 
one  (or  forty)  beans  or  other  objects  like  beans,  or 
by  gazing  into  water  freshly  drawn  from  a  w  ell  in 
tlie  early  morning,  or  by  looking  into  the  face  of 
the  person  afflicted  ;  they  cure  diseases  by  magic 
spells  and  magic  prayers  conjoined  with  the  ap- 
propriate otterings,  and  among  these  prayers  there 
is  a  specially  large  number  in  which  a  spirit  (e.g., 
the  earth-mother)  is  solicited  to  pardon  a  pre- 
sumptive injury  unwittingly  done  to  him  by  a  fall, 
a  pu.sh,  etc.,  and  punished  by  a  visitation  of  disease 
or  other  calamity.  Other  kinds  of  disease  (disease- 
spirits)  are  driven  out  by  threats  and  by  magic 
practices,  special  magic  formula;  ser^e  to  protect 
against  the  evil  eye,  and  so  on.  Magic  might,  of 
course,  be  employed  also  to  cause  injury. 

The  magic  formulse  and  associated  practices  of 
the  Mordvins  show,  on  the  whole,  strong  evidence 
of  Russian  influence,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
have  for  the  most  part  been  borrowed  from  the 
Russian  people. 

LiTBRATiRE. —  Besides  the  writings  cited  in  5  x,  cf.  P. 
Meljnikov,  '  Ocerki  Mordv)-,'  in  Russkij  Vistiiik,  v.  sxi.  [1867] ; 
W.  Mainov, '  Les  Restes de  la mythologie  mordvine ' (—Jtnimat 
de  la  socUU  fimw-ouyrienne,  v.),  Helsiiigfors,  1S89;  I.  N. 
Smimov,  'Moniva.  Isloriko-etnocrraficeskij  ocerk,'in  Izi-istija 
Obiitstva  Archeulogii,  latorii  (  EiaO'jiaJ'ii  pri  Impcr.  Kazan- 
skoin  Universiteti,  x.-xii.  (also  separately,  Kazan,  1S95  ;  contains 
abundant  references  to  further  literature  :  Fr.  tr.  P.  Bo}  er,  Les 
Populatimis  Jinnoises  des  ba^ains  de  la  Volga  et  de  la  Kama, 
Paris,  1898,  pt.  ii.) ;  H.  Paasonen,  '  Uber  die  ursprliiiglichen 
Seelenvorstellungen  bei  den  tinnisch-ugrischen  Volkern  und  die 
Benennungen  der  Seele  in  iliren  Sprachen,'  in  Journal  de  la 
socUU  jiiiiW'mujrUinne,  xxvi.  [1909]  (also  separately) ;  V.  J. 
Mansikka,  '  tjber  russiscbe  Zauberformeln,'  etc.  (wilh  Finno- 
Ugric  supplement),  in  Annales  Academice  Scientiarum  Fennicae, 
i.  [1909];  U.  Holmberg:,  'Die  Wassergottheiten  der.finnisch- 
ugrischen  yblker,'  in  Memoires  de  la  mciete  nniw-ovgrieniie, 
xxxii.  [1913]  132-159;  H.  Paasonen,  'Mytliolo^isches,  Etymo- 
logisches,'  ib.  xxxv.  [1914] ;  M.  E.  Evsevjev,  '  tJratcin}'  i  drugie 
religioznye  obriidy  mordvy  Penzenskoj  ^ubernii,"  iii  Zivaja 
Starina,  xxiii.  [1914].  H.  PaaSONEN. 

MORMONISM.— See  Saints,  Latter-Day. 

MOSQUE.— See  Architectuee  (Muhamma- 
dan  in  Syria  and  Egypt). 

MOTHER.— See  Children,  Family,  Mother- 
Right. 

MOTHER  OF  THE  GODS  (Greek  and 
Roman). — The  Mother  of  the  Gods  was  identified 
by  Homer  (//.  xv.  187)  and  Hesiod  {Theug.  634) 
with  Rhea,  the  wife  of  Cronos.  She  was  famous 
in  legend  for  having  prevented  Cronos  from  swal- 
lowing Zeus  by  providing  him  instead  with  a  large 
stone  which  she  had  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes 
(Hes.  Theog.  48.5  ft'.  ;  Apollod.  i.  5).  Tlie  story  was 
localized  in  Crete,  which  thus  hecame  the  fabulous 
Urth-place  of  Zeus,  There  is  some  evidence  of  an 
old-established  cult  of  the  Mother  of  the(iodsat 
various  [daces  on  the  mainland,  although  the  name 
Rhea  scarcely  appears   in  this  connexion.     Thus, 
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tliere  «u.s  an  altar  of  Lliu  Mother  of  the  Gods  in 
the  ajjora  at  Alliens  (.Esohin.  i.  60),  and  a  sanctuary 
[nrjTpijioy  [I'aus.  I.  iii.  51),  which  was  useil  as  a 
record  otliee  (Lycurg.  0(5).  An  ancient  festival, 
kno«:i  as  (iaiaxia,  on  the  occasion  of  wliicli  a 
barley  cake  was  boiled  in  milk,  was  celebrated  in 
her  honour  (I.  Bekker,  Anecd.  Grasca,  Uerlin, 
1814--21,  p.  2:29.  5).  The  ;ctiological  legend  which 
ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  sanctuary  to  the 
expiation  required  for  the  murder  of  a  Phrygian 
HTjTpayt'ipTr!!  (schol.  Aristoph.  Pint.  431  ;  Phot.  Lex. 
p.  "268.  7)  shows  clear  tiuces  of  the  later  conviction 
that  the  worship  of  tiie  Great  Mother  had  been 
imi)orted  from  Asia  Minor.  The  same  inlluenee' 
may  be  present  when  Pindar  speaks  of  a  sanctuary 
of  the  Alother  close  to  his  own  gate,  where  she  was 
worshipped  in  conjunction  with  Pan  {Pi/tk.  iii.  77  fi". 
[13711.]),  and  the  scholiast,  who  does  not  hesitate 
to  identify  her  with  Uliea,  relates  that  Pindar 
himself  set  up  her  statue  near  his  house  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stone  image  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
having  fallen  from  the  sky  at  his  feet,  i'ausanias 
(VIII.  XXX.  4)  records  the  existence  of  a  mined 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Megalopolis 
in  Arcadia,  and  of  another,  which  was  i-oofless, 
close  to  the  sources  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  AJpheus, 
and  of  two  lions  made  of  stone  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  {ib.  xliv.  3).  But  the  oldest  of  her 
temiiles  in  the  Peloponnese,  containing  a  stone 
image  of  the  goddess  herself,  was  at  Acriie  in 
Laconia  {ib.  in.  xxii.  4).-  Yet  another  temple  was 
at  Corinth  {ib.  Ii.  iv.  7)  with  a  stone  throne,  and  a 
stone  image  of  the  goddess. 

From  the  5th  cent,  at  least  Rhea  came  to  be 
identified  with  the  Phrygian  tireat  Mother  (Eur. 
Bacc/i.  58  tf.,  127  ti'.),  whose  influence  in  Greek 
religion  was  henceforth  increasingly  important. 
Already  in  the  Homeric  prelude  {Hymn  xiv.)  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  is  addressed  as  rejoicing  in  the 
clash  of  cymbals,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  blare 
of  pipes,  and  the  roar  of  wolves  and  lions.  In 
another  passage  (Soph.  Phil.  391  tl'.),  where  the 
name  of  Rhea  is  not  mentioned,  she  is  clearly 
referred  to  as  the  motlier  of  Zeus,  and  is  identilied 
with  the  Phrj-gian  Mountain-Mother,  the  mistress 
of  the  swift-slaughtering  lions.  She  is  there  also 
addressed  as  'all-fostering  Earth,'  and  there  are 
other  p.issages  in  which  the  earth-goddess  is 
described  as  Mother  of  the  Gods  {Hyin.  Horn. 
XXX.  17  :  .Solon,  frag.  36.  2  ;  Soph.  frag.  268)— a 
title  which  she  might  well  have  claimed  as  mother 
and  wife  of  Uranus  according  to  the  Hesiodic 
thcogony  (117  ft'.).  But  it  is  impossible  to  exidain 
the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  tlie  Gods  as  merely 
a  development  from  the  vague  conception  of  a 
motherly  earth.  The  identification  of  the  Mother 
of  the  (Jods  by  certain  5th  cent,  poets  (Eur.  Hd. 
1301  H'.  ;  Melanippides,  frag.  10  [T.  Bergk,  PoeUc 
Lyriri  Gr(cci\  Leipzig,  1878-82,  iii.  592];  Pind. 
Isthm.  vii.  4)  with  Demeter,  who,  according  to  the 
received  genealogy,  was  a  daughter  of  Rhea  (Hes. 
J'hevr;.  454),  is  a  further  cause  of  perplexity.  The 
existence  of  a  Metroiim  at  Agr;B  {FHG  i.  359  ;  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Pausanias,  London,  1898,  ii.  204),  where 
t  he  lesser  myst«ries  were  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Demeter,  may  assist  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Athenian  Mother  was  another  form  of  Demeter 
0(TiJ,o(p6po!  {L.  Prellerand  C.  Robert,  Gricch.  lilyth- 
oloi/ie,  i.',  Berlin,  1887,  p.  651).  Lastly,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  antiquity  of  the  cult  of  the 
Mountain-Mother  in  Crete,  which  has  lieen  abun- 
dantly establislied  by  the  archaeological  discoveries 

1  Pindar  (frag.  S(i)  is  the  earliest  writer  wlm  is  known  tu  have 
given  the  name  Cvl>ele  to  the  Mother  of  tlie  (loda  (cf.  Aristoph. 
-4r.  8;ot.). 

'•'The  reference  of  Pausanias  to  Mt.  Sipylus  indicates  the 
permanence  of  the  belief  that  the  /jfJttjp  Btuti-  was  identical  with 
the  [goddess  worshipiied  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  a  curious 
reference  to  the  cult  of  an  anon\u>on8  Mother-i^oddess  in 
Alexis,  frag.  2U7,  ii.  33b  K. 


of  recent  years.  Most  significant  in  this  connexion 
is  the  impression  of  a  signet-ring  found  at  Cnos.so», 
which  represents  the  goddess  standing  on  the  apex 
of  a  mountain  and  guarded  on  either  side  by  a  lion 
(see  art.  Mddntain-Mother). 

To  disentangle  tlie  actual  course  of  develoimient 
from  these  extremely  complicated  facts  is  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  tasks  within  tlie  sphere  of  Greek 
mythology.  The  leading  consideration  is  that, 
though  the  name  of  Rhea  was  often  associated  with 
Cybele,  the  identity  of  the  two  goddesses  was 
never  so  completely  merged  that  the  Rhea  of  the 
Greek  theogonies  did  not  remain  distinct  from  the 
partner  of  Attis  (Gruppe,  Gricch.  Mj/tholor)ic, 
p.  1521).  Some  modern  investigators  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  fusion  did  not  take  place  until  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Persian  Wars  (.J.  Ueloch, 
Griech.  Gcxrhichtc,  Strassburg,  1893-1904,  ii.  5,). 
Others,  wliile  maintaining  that  the  cult  of  the 
Mother  belonge-^  to  the  oldest  stratum  of  Greek 
religious  thought,  believe  that  her  legend  and  ritual 
pa.ssed  from  Crete  to  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Asia  Blinor,  where  she  was  completely  assimilated 
to  Cybele  in  tiie  7th  cent,  or  earlier  (Gruppe, 
p.  1526 f.).  Beyond  this  lies  the  question  whether 
the  goddesses  subsequently  identified  were  in  origin 
entirely  distinct  (Wilamowitz,  in  JJcnncs,  xiv. 
[1879]  195),  or  whether  the  Phrygian  Cybele  and 
the  Cretan  Rhea  both  developed  in  their  separate 
manifestations  from  an  identical  substratum  of 
belief  belonging  to  the  pre-Helleuic  and  pre- 
Phrygian  inhabitants  of  Crete  and  Asia  Minor  (P. 
Kretschmer,  EinlcAtung  in  die  Geach.  dcr  qricch. 
Sprarhc,  Gbttingen,  1896,  p.  194  f.).  Modern 
theory  inclines  to  go  further  (A.  Rapp,  in  Roscher, 
ii.  1660),  and  to  distinguish  from  Rhea  a  Greek 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  whose  relation  to  the  Phrygian 
Mother  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  she 
belonged  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  separation  of 
Greeks  and  Phrygians.  It  ia  argued  that,  though 
the  evidence  of  the  cult  of  Rhea  is  scanty,  its  exist- 
ence as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods  is  well  attested  in  Arcadia  (Paus.  vill.  xxxvi. 
2),  at  Ulympia  (schol.  Pind.  01.  v.  10),  and  at 
Athens  (Pans.  I.  xviii.  7).  To  this  it  has  been 
replied  {COS  iii.  296)  that  the  double  title  justified 
tlie  establishment  of  distinct  sanctuaries,  and  that 
it  was  quite  possible  for  Greek  travellers  who 
found  in  Crete  the  worsliiji  of  a  great  maternal 
goddess  of  fertility,  bearing  the  name  of  Rhea,  to 
transfer  her  cult  to  the  mainland,  using  sometimes 
her  original  name,  and  sometimes  the  title  M'^ri/p 
ffeuj',  in  reference  to  their  own  god  Zeus,  whom 
they  attiliated  to  her.  Ifrom  this  point  of  view  it 
becomes  significant  that  the  cult  of  the  Mother 
prevailed  especially  in  districts  wliicli  are  known 
to  have  been  aU'ected  by  Cretan  iiiHuences.  In- 
stances of  such  coincidence  are  the  ajipearance  of 
the  Idaean  Dactyls  at  CHympia  (Paus.  y.  vii.  6) 
and  the  legendary  connexion  of  Athens  with  Crete. 
Moreover,  the  result  of  recent  Cretan  discoveries 
enables  us  to  gauge  better  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence which  Cretan  civilization  must  have  exer- 
cised in  pre-historic  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
althougii  Cybele  did  not  appear  in  myth  as  the 
Mother  of  the  (iods,  the  supposition  that  .she  was 
originally  distinct  from  Rhea,  and  that  some 
accidental  resemblance  led  to  their  coalescence, 
seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  remarkable  agreement 
of  the  traditions  relating  to  the  two  goddes.ses. 
Thus,  the  birth  of  Zeus  in  a  cave  on  Mt.  Ida  in 
Crete  corresponds  to  the  worship  of  Cybele  in  the 
hollows  of  Trojan  Ida  (Eur.  Or.  1449;  Lucr.  ii. 
61111'.);  the  stone  wliicli  Rhea  offered  to  Cronos 
to  the  sacred  stone  of  Cybele  at  Pe.ssinus  (Livy, 
\.\ix.  11);  the  noisy  rites  of  the  Cretan  Curetes  to 
those  of  the  Phrygian  Corybantes  (Lucian,  dc  i>tdt. 
8)  ;  and  the  IdaMU  Dactyls,  the  attendants  of  Rhea, 
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were  located  buth  in  Phrygia  and  in  Crete  (Soph, 
frag.  337). 

Since  it  appear.^  to  be  established  that  there  was 
a  primitive  cult  in  Crete  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  in  Greece  proper,  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  or  Great 
Mother,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  specilically 
Oriental  features  attending  the  ritual  of  Cybele 
were  regarded  as  essentially  foreign  to  Greek  senti- 
ment and  were  introduced  to  the  mainland  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  it  must  be  inferred  that 
the  character  of  the  Asiatic  cult  had  been  largely 
modified  by  barbarian,  especially  Semitic,  influ- 
ences. The  native  Hellenic  conception  of  the 
Mother  is  best  illustrated  by  an  Attic  relief  (now 
at  Berlin)  dated  about  400  B.C.  and  in  the  form  of 
a  vofcTKos,  where  the  beautiful  and  benign  figure  of 
the  goddess  is  represented  entlironed  and  holding 
the  tympanum,  with  lions  couching  at  her  feet 
(reproduced  by  Rapp,  p.  1663,  and  by  Farnell  [CGS 
iii.  pi.  xxxiv.]). 

The  general  characteristics  of  Cybele-worship 
have  been  described  elsewhere  (see  artt.  Attis, 
Cybele),  and  consequently  we  may  limit  ourselves 
to  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  Greek  civili- 
zation at  various  epoclis.  Attis  was  a  youth 
beloved  by  Cybele,  and  the  story  of  their  relations 
is  parallel  to  that  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  various  nari-atives,  none  of  which  is 
earlier  than  the  Hellenistic  age,  Attis  was  either 
a  hunter  who,  like  Adonis,  was  killed  by  a  boar 
(Hermesianax,  ap.  Paus.  vil.  xvii.  9),  or  a  hind 
(Theocr.  xx.  40)  that  mutilated  himself  under  a 
pine-tree  and  died  from  loss  of  blood  (Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
223  ff.).  At  the  festival  held  in  his  honour  a  mimic 
representation  of  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrec- 
tion took  place,  in  which  a  pine-log  was  substituted 
for  the  corpse  {GB^  ii.  130  tl'.). 

The  storj',  which  attests  the  identification  of 
Cybele  with  her  Semitic  counterpart  Ishtar  or 
Astarte  (Lucian,  cle  Dea  Syria,  15),  must  have  been 
current  in  Asia  Minor  from  a  very  early  date  ;  for 
clear  traces  of  Attis  are  recognizable  in  Herodotus's 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus, 
at  a  boar-Iiunt  (Herod,  i.  34  if.),  and  the  herdsman 
Anchises,  the  favourite  of  Aphrodite,  is  obviously 
a  double  of  the  herdsman  Attis.  Theopompus,  the 
comic  poet,  whose  plaj's  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
5th  and  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.,  refers  to 
the  association  of  Attis  with  Cybele  (frag.  27,  i. 
740  K.),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  to 
be  recognized  in  the  cry  i'n)^  irrris  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  (xviii.  260)  in  his  famous  account  of 
the  vulgar  initiation-rites  —  doubtless  of  Asiatic 
origin — in  which  /Eschines  took  part  as  an  acolyte. 
In  classical  times  these  barbaric  cults  became 
familiar  to  the  common  people  as  a  congeries  of 
superstitious  practices  (C.  A.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus, 
Kdnigsberg,  1829,  i.  116  ;  Lucian,  Icarom.  27,  etc.), 
so  that  the  worship  of  Attis  and  the  Mother  was 
apt  to  become  confused  with  the  observances  proper 
to  Dionysus  (Strabo,  p.  470),  Sabazius  (Aristoph. 
Av.  875),  and  Artemis  (Diog.  frag.  1  [A.  Nauck, 
Tragicorum  Grcecorum  Fragmentd-,  Leipzig,  1889, 
p.  776]).  With  Artemis  in  particular  Cybele  was 
associated  as  the  protectress  of  lions,  bears,  pan- 
thers, and  other  wild  beasts ;  and  with  Hecate, 
who  was  identified  with  Artemis  at  an  early  date, 
she  shared  the  title  Antjea  (schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i. 
1141;  Hesych.  s.v.)  as  the  sender  of  nocturnal 
apparitions  (Gruppe,  p.  1539). 

The  worship  of  the  Mother  was  distinguished 
from  the  indigenous  Greek  cults  chiefly  by  its 
emotional,  ecstatic,  and  mystical  character.  In- 
deed Phintys  tiie  Pythagorean  pronounced  that 
participation  in  the  rites  of  the  Rlother  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  womanly  modesty 
(Stob.  Floril.  Ixxiv.  61).     In  the  Corybantic  initia- 
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tionrites  the  novice  was  placed  on  a  chair  (Spinujis), 
while  the  celebrants  danced  round  him,  accom- 
panied by  the  wild  notes  of  soul-stirring  music 
(Plat.  Euthijd.  277  D,  Legg.  790  D).  Although,  in 
consequence  of  the  syncretism  already  explained, 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele  are  sometimes  associated 
with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Demeter,  the 
symbolic  words  of  initiation,  as  recorded  by  two 
of  our  authorities  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  I.  ii.  13, 
p.  14  P. ;  schol.  Plat.  Gorg.  497  C),  are  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  Phrj-gian  worship  of  the  Great 
Mother :  '  I  have  eaten  from  the  timbrel,  I  have 
drunk  from  the  cymbal,  I  have  borne  the  sacred 
vessel,  I  have  entered  into  the  bridal  chamber' 
(J.  E.  Hanison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion,  Cambridge,'  1903,  p.  158).  The  last 
phrase  relates  to  the  mystical  communion 
between  the  goddess  and  her  lover,  which  was 
ritually  enacted  all  over  the  East,  whether  in 
connexion  with  the  names  of  Cybele  and  Attis, 
of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis,  or  of  Isis  and  Osiris 
(GB'^  iii.  15911'.).'  It  was  common  to  each  of 
these  legends  that  the  lover  was  put  to  death  and 
afterwards  restored  to  life,  if  not  always  in  the 
same  incarnation.  The  mystical  marriage  may 
have  been  in  its  origin  a  magical  process  intended 
to  stimulate  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature, 
while  the  subsequent  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  priest-king  represented  the  annual  decay  and 
revival  of  vegetation.*  The  self -mutilation  of 
Attis,  which  is,  of  course,  tlie  transference  into 
myth  of  a  primeval  custom  of  priestly  ema.scula- 
tion,  though  at  first  sight  not  ea.sy  to  reconcile 
mth  the  other  data,  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  circle  of  ideas.  Whether  we  should  regani 
the  act  in  its  primary  intention  as  the  final  oblation 
by  means  of  which  the  votary  seeks  to  assimilate 
himself  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  goddess  (E. 
Meyer,  Gesch.  des  Altcrtums-,  Stuttgart,  1907-09, 
I.  ii.  649),  or  whether  it  was  intended  to  secure  the 
continued  fruitfulness  of  the  Earth-mother  and 
the  renewal  of  her  crops  ((?£',  pt.  iv.,  Adonis, 
Attis,  Osiris,  London,  1907,  p.  224  ff.  ;  Cumont,  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  vii.  681),  is  notaltogether  certain, 
and  the  two  ideas  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  Considerations  bearing  on  the 
question  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the 
severed  genitals  were  dedicated  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Rhea-Cybele  (schol.  Nicand.  Alex.  8),  and  from  the 
statement  of  Lucian  that  they  were  thrown  into 
some  particular  house  from  which  the  Gallus 
received  female  raiment  and  ornaments  {de  Dea 
Syria,  51).  Anyhow,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  the  custom  was  introduced  into  the  cult 
owing  to  a  fresh  impulse  of  mysticism  which, 
moving  from  East  to  West,  perhaps  in  the  6th 
cent.,  aimed  at  the  liberation  of  the  worshipper 
from  the  indulgence  of  sensual  desires  (Gruppe, 
p.  1542).  Certainly  asceticism  was  by  no  means 
characteristic  of  the  begging  priests  of  the  Mother 
{lirirpayvfrrai),^  who  earned  their  living  by  vulgar 
quackeries  imposed  upon  the  superstitious  masses, 
and  who,  although  they  are  first  known  to  us 
from  the  fragments  of  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy 
{yiilTpayvpTris,  a  play  of  Antiphanes,  ii.  74  K.  ;  cf. 
Menand.  frag.  202,  iii.  58  K.),  were  probably 
familiar  figures  in  Athens  at  a  much  earlier  date 
(R.  C.  Jebb,  on  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  388  [Tragedies, 
Cambridge,  1904]  ;cf.  Plat.  Rep.  364  C).  It  may 
be  conjectured  with  some  probability  that  the 
influence  of  this  traffic  was  considerable,  although 

1  Gruppe,  p.  1641,  points  out  that  the  names  BaXdfiat,  KaAujSat, 
and  irotTTaSe?  given  to  sanctuaries  of  Cybele  (schol.  Nicand. 
Alex.  8;  Hesych.  s.v.  KvB^Ka. ;  Antk.  Pal.  ix.  340.  -i)  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

2  The  notion  that  Cybele  and  Attis  stand  for  the  generative 
principle  and  its  terrestrial  process  survives  in  the  Keo- 
Platonic  treatise  of  Sallustius  Trepi  0euiv  (iv.  ;  tr.  G.  Murray, 
Four  .Stages  of  Greek  HeHyion,  New  York,  Wli,  p.  191  fl.). 

3  Some  of  these  may  have  been  eunuchs  (Balirius,  cxxxvii.  1). 
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the  conception  of  the  frenzied  Galli  wlio  scourged 
themselves  witli  wliips  (Phit.  adv.  Colot.  33,  p. 
1127  C),  and  lacerated  their  llesh  with  knives 
{Anth.  Pal.  vi.  94. .")),  cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
source  than  tlie  Alexandrian  writers  (Cumont,  op. 
lit.,  col.  675),  and  has  become  known  to  us  chiefly 
tiirough  Latin  literature  {e.c;.,  Sen.  Again.  723  ; 
Lucr.  ii.  614  IF.). 

In  the  year  205  B.C.  a  Sibylline  oracle  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Decemviri,  directing  them,  aa  a 
condition  of  success  in  the  war,  to  introduce  into 
Konie  tlie  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  of  I'essinus 
(Livy,  ,\xix.  10).  Accordingly,  the  sacred  stone, 
which  was  then  in  the  custody  of  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  having  been  removed  by  him  from  its 
original  home  at  Pessinua  (L.  Bloch,  in  Philul.  Hi. 
[1895]  580  fr.),  was  brought  to  Italy  in  circum- 
stances of  great  ceremony,  and  reached  its 
destination  in  the  year  204.  Strange  happen- 
ings marked  its  arrival.  The  ship  conveying 
the  sacred  object  grounded  on  a  samlbank  in  the 
Tiber.  Then  Claudia  Qiiinta,  a  noble  matron 
whose  freedom  of  speech  had  provoked  censorious 
tongues  to  slander,  prayed  to  tlie  goddess  that  her 
character  might  be  cleared  by  the  ordeal,  if  she 
succeeded  in  drawing  ott'  the  ship  after  strong  arms 
had  failed.  The  ship  at  once  began  to  follow  her 
direction,  and  Claudia's  innocence  was  triumph- 
antly vindicated  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  291  ff.  ;  Suet.  Tib. 
2;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  64).  On  the  4th  of  April  the 
goddess  was  received  as  a  temporary  guest,  until 
a  permanent  home  could  be  provided  for  her,  in 
the  temple  of  Victory  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  day 
was  set  apart  for  a  festival  to  be  known  as  the 
Megalesia,  on  which  gifts  were  presented  to  the 
shrine,  and  a  lectisternium  and  public  games  were 
held  (Livy,  xxix.  14).  Ten  years  later  scenic 
performances  were  for  the  lirst  time  exhibited  at 
the  Megalesia  (ih.  xxxiv.  54).  Subsequently, 
thirteen  years  after  the  contract  had  been  placed, 
a  temple  on  the  Palatine  for  her  sole  and  separate 
occupation  was  dedicated  to  the  Magna  Mater 
Idsea  on  the  10th  of  April  191,  when  the  Liidi 
Megalcnses  were  included  for  the  first  time  in  tlie 
State  calendar  (it.  xxxvi.  36).  Somewhat  later, 
if  not  immediately,  they  were  extended  so  as  to 
occupy  the  entire  interval  between  the  4th  and 
10th  of  April  (CIL  i.2  314).  On  tlie  first  day  of 
the  festival  the  ■prtetor  urbanus  made  a  solemn 
offering  to  the  goddess  in  her  temple  (Dion.  Hal. 
Ant.  Bom.  ii.  19).  Tlie  third  day  was  reserved  for 
the  performance  of  stage-plays  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  377), 
and  we  know  that  four  of  the  extant  works  of 
Terence  were  presented  on  this  occasion.  Races 
(circcnses)  were  held  on  the  last  day  (Marquardt, 
Rom.  Staatsverwall ling',  iii.  501),  and  in  the  age 
of  Nero  and  Domitian  these  had  become  by  far 
the  most  popular  feature  of  the  whole  celebration 
(Juv.  xi.  193).  The  recurrence  of  the  festival  was 
marked  by  general  merrymaking  and  licence ; 
clubs  were  formed  to  promote  social  enjoyment 
(Cic.  de  Senect.  45) ;  and  so  lavish  was  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  upper  classes  on  reciprocal  hospitalities 
that  in  161  a  sumptuary  law  was  found  necessary 
to  restrain  it  (Aul.  Gell.  ii.  24). 

In  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Republic  the 
participation  of  State  officials  in  the  cult  was 
limitea  to  the  extent  already  described ;  but, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  restored 
the  temple  of  the  Magna  Mater  after  it  had  been 
burned  down  in  A.D.  3,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
further  ceremony  of  a  primitive  character  which 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  March.  This  was  known 
a.s  the  lavfitio,  when  the  symbolic  stone  and  possibly 
also  the  knife  of  the  Callus  (Mart.  III.  xlvii.  2)were 
conveyed,  by  the  direction  of  the  Quindeciinviri, 
through  the  Porta  Capena,  and  washed  in  the 
waters  of  the  Almo,  which  debouches  into  the  TiVier 


just  outside  the  city  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  337  ;  Lucan,  i. 
509).  In  all  other  respects  the  administration  of 
the  cult  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its  foreign 
ministers,  particularly  the  Galli  with  their  Arclii- 
gallus  {CIL  vi.  2183),  and  no  Roman  citizen  was 
allowed  to  aciiuire  any  official  status  in  relation  to 
it.  The  Phrygian  priests,  however,  were  permitted 
on  stated  occasions  to  march  in  procession  through 
the  city  iu  their  sacerdotal  dress,  singing  their 
wild  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  tlutes  and 
tympana  (Dion.  Hal.  lot:  cit.),  and  collecting  alms 
from  the  bystanders  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  22). 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent,  a  complete 
re-organization  of  the  cult  seems  to  have  taken 
[dace.  Henceforth,  jis  the  evidence  of  numerous 
inscriptions  shows,  Roman  citizens  were  permitted 
to  assume  priestly  offices  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Quindeciinviri,  but  the  privilege  was  exer- 
cised chiefly  by  the  freedman  cla.ss.  To  the  cere- 
mony of  the  iavatio  on  March  27tli  there  was  now 
added  a  further  festival  of  Jive  days,  the  opening 
ceremony  of  which  on  March  loth  was  denoted 
Canna  iiitrat  on  the  Calendar  of  Philocalus  (CIL 
i.-  264),  while  the  remaining  four  days,  the  22nd, 
24tli,  25th,  and  26th  of  March,  were  designated 
respectively  Arbor  intrat,  Sanguen,  Hilnria,  and 
Requietio.  The  ceremonial  represented  in  detail 
the  various  incidents  of  the  story  of  Attis  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar.  On  the  22nd  the 
procession  of  reed-bearers  (Cannophori)  which 
entered  the  city  was  intended  to  recall  the  fact 
that  Attis  as  a  child  was  exposed  among  the  bul- 
rushes of  the  river  Gallus  (Julian,  Or.  v.  165  B). 
Similarly  on  March  22nd  the  Deudrophori  carried 
to  the  temple  on  the  Palatine  a  pine-tree,  encircled 
with  fillets  of  wool  and  adorned  with  violets,  as  a 
representation  of  the  tree  under  which  Attis  muti- 
lated himself.  The  day  of  blood  (24th)  was  given 
up  to  lamentation  for  the  death  of  the  god,  and, 
wiiereas  originally  tlie  act  of  self-mutilation  was 
then  performed  by  the  priest,  subsequently  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  Arcliigallus  to  make  an  incision 
in  his  arm  and  symbolically  to  sprinkle  his  blood 
(Tert.  Apol.  25).  The  climax  of  the  festival  was 
reached  in  the  rejoicings  over  the  resurrection  of 
the  god  which  occupied  the  day  of  the  Hilaria.  It 
was  recognized  in  antiquity  that  the  renewal  of 
the  sun's  power  after  the  vernal  equinox  was  here- 
by symbolized  (Macrob.  Sat.  I.  xxi.  10),  and  that 
the  whole  festival  was  devised  to  celebrate  the 
decay  and  rebirth  of  vegetation  (cf.  Plut.  de  Is.  et 
Osir.  69  [378  F]).  Modern  scholars  have  noticed 
the  parallel  presented  by  our  Lenten  and  Easter 
services,  which  occupy  a  corresponding  position  in 
the  calendar  (CGS  iii.  301). 

It  remains  to  mention  the  rite  known  as  taurobo- 
Hum,  performed  on  28th  March,  the  existence  of 
which  is  attested  by  a  series  of  inscriptions  extend- 
ing from  the  2!id  to  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
Although  during  this  period  it  was  invariably  linked 
to  tlie  service  of  the  Great  Mother,  there  is  no 
doubt  tliat  it  belonged  originally  to  the  cult  of 
some  other  deity,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  was  the  Persian  goddess  Anahita,  who  had 
been  identified  with 'Apre/uis  Tai'poTriXos  (F.  Cumont, 
Rev.  archiul.  xii.  [1888]  132 If.).  There  is  also 
much  obscurity  in  the  details  of  the  rite.  In  the 
earlier  period  the  chief  incident  of  the  tanrobolinm 
and  of  the  certainly  similar  criobolium  was  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull  or  a  ram  ;  but  at  a  later  date, 
according  to  both  the  epigraphic  (e.g.,  CIL  vi.  511) 
and  the  literary  (Prudent.  Peristcnh.  x.  1011  fi'.) 
records,  the  recipient  of  the  faiiroboliam  stood  in 
a  cavity  liaving  a  iicrforated  roof  through  which 
the  blood  of  the  bull  was  poured  over  him  so  that 
he  might  sutler  a  '  re-birth.'  The  w  hole  ceremony 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Quindecimviri. 

In  the  Roman  Imjierial  period  the  cult  of  the 
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Great  Mother,  by  passing  under  State  control,  lost 
many  of  its  original  cliaraotcristics  ;  but  the  power 
of  the  Roman  organization  w  as  such  that,  by  the 
adoption  of  suitable  accretions  from  outside,  and 
by  its  association  with  the  cults  of  Isis  and  Mithra, 
it  exercised  during  the  last  days  of  paganism  a 
wider  and  more  potent  influence  than  at  any  earlier 
time. 

LiTKRATtTRR.  — E.  Gerhard,  Ucbcr  das  Metroon  zu  Athen  xiiui 
iibfr  die  Guttennutter  der  griech.  Mytkologie,  Berlin,  1851  ;  A. 
Rapp,  in  Roscher,  ii.  163Sff.  ;  W.  Drexier,  ib.  ii.  29109.  ;  L. 
R.  FarneU,  CGS,  Oxford,  1S9I>-11I09,  iii.  iS9-S0ti ;  O.  Gruppe, 
Griechische  Mythotofjie  und  Religionsgeschichte^  Munich,  1906, 
pp.  1621-1555  ;  Grant  Showerman,  The  Great  Motlier  of  the 
Gods  (^  =  Bulletin  of  th-^  University  of  Wisconsin,  no.  43,  phil.  and 
lit.  series,  i.  3(19011);  F.  Cimiont,'in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ii.  2247  9., 
vii.  874  9.;  H.  R.  GoeUer,  De  Matris  M'agrus  apiid  Romanos 
etUtu,  Meissen,  1SS6  :  J.  Marquardt,  Rom.  StaatscerwaUung, 
iii. 3,  Leipzis,  1885,  p.  367  S.  ;  G.  Wissowa.  R^li'iion  und  Kulttis 
der  Rower,  Munich,  1902,  pp.  263-271  ;  G.  E.  Marindin,  in  Diet. 
Gr.  ajidRom.  Antiq,,^  London,  1S91,  iL  155,  s.i\  'Me^esia.' 

A.  C.  Pe.^esox. 

MOTHER-RIGHT.  — I.  Introduction.— 
Mother-right  is  a  form  of  social  organization  in 
which  the  rights  of  a  person  in  relation  to  other 
members  of  his  community  and  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  are  determined  by  relationship  traced 
through  the  mother.  In  this  condition  the  duties 
which  a  person  owes  to  society,  the  privileges 
which  he  enjoys,  and  the  restrictions  to  which  he 
is  subject  are  regulated,  and  their  scope  is  deter- 
mined, by  the  relations  in  which  the  person  stands 
to  his  mother's  relatives  and  his  mother's  social 
group. 

Mother-right  is  a  highly  complex  condition  in 
which  a  large  number  of  social  processes  are 
involved.  The  following  are  the  chief  elements 
that  can  be  distinguished. 

(1)  Descent. — This  tenn  should  be  limited  to  the 
process  which  regulates  membership  of  the  social 
group,  such  as  clan,  caste,  family,  etc.  In  mother- 
right  descent  is  matrilineal ;  a  person  belongs  to 
the  social  group  of  his  mother.  The  use  of  the 
term  is  most  appropriate  when  the  community  is 
divided  into  distinct  social  groups,  and  this  dis- 
tinctness is  most  pronounced  in  the  clan-organiza- 
tion in  which  the  practice  of  exogamy  separates 
the  social  groups  called  clans  clearly  from  one 
another.  The  social  organizations  based  on  the 
family  or  kindred  are  made  up  of  social  gToups 
less  clearly  distinguishable  from  one  another,  and, 
though  we  may  speak  of  descent  in  the  family 
whether  in  the  limited  or  extended  sense,  the 
term  is  here  less  appropriate. 

(2)  Kinship. — In  a  community  Kised  purely  on 
mother -right  kinship  would  be  traced  solely 
through  the  mother  and  would  not  be  recognized 
with  the  relatives  of  the  father.  Everywhere  in 
the  world,  but  especially  among  peoples  who 
possess  the  clan-organization,  kinship  carries  with 
it  a  large  mass  of  social  duties,  pri\ileges,  and 
restrictions  (ERE  vii.  70.5),  and  in  a  tyiiical  condi- 
tion of  mother-right  these  social  functions  would 
exist  onl}'  in  connexion  with  the  mother's  relatives. 
We  have  no  evidence,  however,  of  the  existence 
of  any  society  in  whicli  kinship  is  not  recognized 
with  the  relatives  of  the  father,  although  in  many 
cases  the  functions  are  very  restricted  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  relationship  traced  through 
the  mother,  good  examples  being  those  in  which 
marriage  is  allowed  with  anj-  of  the  father's  re- 
latives, but  is  strictly  forbidden  with  equally  near 
relatives  on  the  mother's  side. 

(3)  Inheritance.  —  In  a  condition  of  typical 
mother-right  children  would  inherit  nothing  from 
the  father ;  their  rights  to  property  would  be 
determined  solely  by  relationships  through  the 
mother.  Mother-right  does  not  imply  that  rights 
in  property  should  be  vested  either  mainly  or  ex- 
clusively in  women.  On  the  contrary,  in  many 
cases  in  which  children  inherit  nothing  from  the 


father,  women  are  debarred  from  hohiing  properly, 
though  they  form  the  channel  by  which  it  is  tran  - 
mitted  from  one  member  of  the  community  to 
another.  The  usual  rule  of  inheritance  in  mother- 
right  is  that  the  property  of  a  man  passes  to  hi.-^ 
brother  or  his  sister's  son.  Often  it  passes  from 
brother  to  brother,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  last 
surviving  brother,  to  a  sister's  son. 

(4)  Succession. — This  term  is  most  conveniently 
used  for  the  process  whereby  rank,  otlice,  or  other 
social  distinction  is  transmitted.  In  mother-right 
succession  usuallj'  follows  the  same  rules  as  in- 
heritance, a  chief,  priest,  or  other  holder  of  rank 
or  office  being  succeeded  either  by  his  brother  or 
by  his  sister's  child. 

(5)  Authority. — Mother-right  has  often  been 
supposed  to  imply  mother-rule,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  societies  which  furnish  us  with 
examples  of  mother-right  authority  is  definitely 
vested  in  the  male — in  the  father  or  oldest  male 
as  the  head  of  the  household,  and  in  the  chief  as 
the  head  of  the  tribe  or  corresponding  social  group. 
In  some  societies,  however,  authority  in  the  house- 
hold is  vested  in  the  mother's  brother,  giving  rise 
to  a  form  of  social  organization  which  has  been 
called  the  '  avunculate,'  and  the  authority  of  the 
mother's  brother  in  one  form  or  another  is  very 
common,  not  only  associated  with  other  features 
of  mother-right,  but  in  societies  in  v.  hich  descent, 
inheritance,  and  succession  are  patrilineal.  Only 
very  rarelj'  is  authority  in  the  household  vested 
in  the  motlier  or  oldest  female.  The  term  '  matri- 
archate,'  which  is  often  used  loosely  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  mother-right,  should  be  limited  in  its  scope 
to  this  condition  of  mother-rule.  Many  societies 
exist  in  which  women  are  chiefs  or  monarchs,  but,  as 
a  rule,  this  condition  is  not  associated  with  mother- 
right.  Among  peoples  over  whom  women  rule  the 
father  is  usually  the  head  of  the  household. 

(6)  Marriage. — Mother-right  in  its  typical  form 
is  associated  with  a  mode  of  m.arriage,  most  suit- 
ably called  '  matrilocal,'  in  which  the  husband 
lives  with  his  wife's  people.  In  its  extreme  form 
the  husband  may  be  only  an  occasional  visitor  to 
his  wife's  home,  so  that  the  children  grow  up  with 
little  or  no  social  obligation  towards  their  lather, 
and  live  under  the  authority  of  the  mother  and 
the  mother's  brother. 

In  a  state  of  typical  mother-right  a  person  would 
belong  to  his  mother's  social  group.  He  would  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  social  duty 
except  towards  his  mothers  relatives,  and  would 
ignore  the  relatives  of  his  father ;  property,  rank, 
and  office  would  pass  solely  through  women.  It  is 
not  a  necessary  feature  of  mother-right,  however, 
that  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  woman.  It 
might  be  so  vested,  but,  if  the  woman  is  not  the 
ruler,  it  would  be  vested  in  her  brothers.  In 
mother-right  in  its  most  typical  form  the  father 
should  have  no  authority  in  the  household. 

The  condition  thus  described  as  typical  mother- 
right  occurs  very  rarely,  being  found  most  purely 
among  such  people  as  the  Iroquois  and  Seri  Indians 
of  N.  America  and  the  Kliasis  of  Assam.  In  many 
cases  which  have  been  regarded  as  examples  of 
mother-right  some  of  the  social  processes  included 
under  this  head  depend  ou  the  tie  with  the  mother, 
while  others  are  determined  by  relationship  traced 
through  the  father,  producing  social  conditions  of 
the  most  varied  kinds.  Thus,  while  descent  is 
matrilineal,  succession  may  be  patrilineal.  Kin- 
ship is  everywhere,  so  far  as  we  know,  recognized 
through  the  father  as  well  as  through  the  mother, 
and  authority  in  the  household  is  often  paternal 
where  descent,  inheritance,  and  succession  are  all 
matrilineal.  Moreover,  a  mixtnre  of  social  group- 
ings may  be  present,  one  of  whi.li  m.ay  be  patri- 
lineal while  the  other  is  matrilineal,   this  Leing 
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especially  the  case  when  local  organizations  accom- 
pany ilitlerent  forms  of  c\o^;am(ins  grouping. 

There  are  cases  in  which  niatrilineal  processes 
show  themselves  only  in  certain  departments  of 
social  life.  Thus,  a  people  who  possess  patrilineal 
institutions  in  general  may  yet  show  the  presence 
of  matrilineal  practices  in  connexion  with  slaverj'. 
The  children  of  a  free  father  and  a  slave  mother 
may  be  slaves  even  if  the  father  is  of  high  rank, 
while  the  children  of  a  free  mother  and  a  slave 
father  may  be  free,  and  even  noble,  if  the  mother 
belongs  to  the  nobility. 

Another  condition  in  accordance  with  mother- 
right  is  that  in  which  marriage  between  half- 
brother  and  sister  is  allowed  when  they  are  tlie 
offspring  of  one  father  and  difi'erent  mothers,  while 
it  is  forbidden  when  they  are  of  the  s.aine  mother 
by  different  fatliers.  The  form  of  marriage  w  liicli 
is  forbidden  would  be  impossible  with  mother-right, 
while  that  which  is  allowed  would  be  natural, 
provided  that  the  mothers  belonged  to  diti'erent 
e.xogamous  groups. 

Another  large  group  of  matrilineal  practices  is 
characterized  by  the  authority  of  the  mother's 
brother.  Among  a  people  who  practise  patrilineal 
descent,  inheritance,  and  succession  the  mother's 
lirother  has  sometimes  more  authority  than  the 
father,  and  this  authority  maj'  be  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  other  social  functions  which  show 
that  the  tie  with  tlie  mother's  brother  is  closer 
than  that  with  the  father.  Thus,  mother's  brother 
and  sister's  son  may  hold  their  property  in  common, 
or  the  sister's  son  may  take  the  goods  of  his  uncle 
without  restraint.  The  mother's  brother  may 
act  as  the  special  guardian  and  instructor  of  his 
nephew,  he  may  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries 
of  secret  societies,  or  may  take  the  leading  part 
in  sucli  rites  as  circumcision  and  its  variants,  ear- 
boring,  knocking  out  teeth,  and  other  operations. 

2.  Distribution  and  varieties.— Owing  to  ignor- 
ance or  neglect  of  the  complexity  of  mother-right 
on  the  part  of  ethnographers,  the  available  evi- 
dence often  leaves  us  uncertain  how  far  the  social 
processes  of  a  people  correspond  witli  those  of 
mother-right. 

(1)  America. — Mother-right'  exists  in  America 
in  an  especially  pure  form.  Not  only  are  descent, 
inheritance,  and  succession  purely  matrilineal 
among  many  of  its  peoples,  but  the  woman  takes 
a  place  in  social  life  wliieh  would  justify  the  use  of 
the  term  '  matriarchy.'  A  striking  example  of  this 
condition  is  found  among  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons," 
where  women  are  the  heads  of  the  households,  elect 
the  chiefs,  and  form  the  majority  of  the  tribal 
council.  Almost  as  striking  an  example  occurs 
among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  where,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Tewa,'  descent  is  matrilineal,  the  house 
is  the  property  of  the  woman,  marriage  is  matri- 
local,  and  the  children  are  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  mother.  Other  purely  or  predominantly 
matrilineal  stocks  are  the  Caddoan  (Pawnee, 
Ankara),  the  Muskhogean  (Creek,  Choctaw, 
Seminole),  the  Yuclii,  and  the  Tiinucua. 

In  other  cases  matrilineal  and  patrilineal  tribes 
are  found  among  one  stock.  Thus,  thougli  the 
Siouan  tribes  are  mainly  patrilineal,  the  ISiloxi, 
Tntelo,  Crow,  Hidatsa,  Oto,  and  Mandan  are 
matrilineal  ;  while  among  the  Winnebago  the 
sister's  son  formerly  succeeded,  a  woman  could  be 
chief,  and  the  mother's  brother  exercised  much 
authority.*    Again,  though  the  majority  of  AJgon- 

1  For  funeral  information  regarding  Anierioa  see  Morgan, 
Ancient  Society,  pp.  62-186;  UAI  i.  [1W7),  ii.  [19101;  J.  B. 
Swanton,  Amer.  Anthropoloqist,  vii.  [1005]  668. 

'^  See  Morgan,  Leaijuf  nf  the  Iroquois,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1861, 
pp.  84 1.,  325  f.  :  J.  W.  rowell,  1  RBBW  [1881  J,  p.  11)  ff. 

3  Airur.  Anth.  x\v.  [1912]  172. 

*  J.  Carver,  7'raoeti  throxtgh  the  interior  Parts  of  N.  Afnerica, 
London,  1778,  p.  269;  Radin,  Amer.  Anth.  xii.  [1910J  214. 


c|uiaus  are  patrilineal,  t!ic  Moliegans  arc  niatri- 
lineal, succession  formerly  pasNcif  to  the  sister's 
son  among  the  Ojibwa,'  and  there  is  evidence  of 
matrilineal  inheritance  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
mother's  brother  among  the  Menomini."  Another 
stock  with  both  modes  of  ilcsccnt  is  the  Athapas- 
can. While  the  outlying  Navaho  and  Apache  in 
the  south  are  matrilineal,  the  main  body  of  the 
people  in  the  north  vary.  The  western  tribes, 
such  as  the  Loucheux,  Takulli,  Tahltan,  and 
Knaiakhotana,  have  matrilineal  moieties  or  clans 
with  inheritance  and  succession  in  the  female  line. 
The  eastern  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  up 
of  bands  within  which  social  rights  pass  patri- 
lineally.'  The  tribes  of  California,  broken  up  into 
a  large  number  of  linguistic  stocks,  are  organized 
in  villages.  Marriage  is  often  matrilocal,  but  in- 
heritance and  succession  are  patrilineal.  A  totemic 
clan-organization  has  been  recorded  among  the 
Miwok,  and  ttie  totemic  organization  of  the  Yokut 
is  said  to  be  associated  with  matrilineal  descent.* 
The  Ynman  stock  practise  patrilineal  descent,  but 
liiive  also  another  form  of  social  grouping  which 
may  stand  in  some  relation  to  mother-right.''  The 
local  form  of  organization  seems  to  prevail  in  the 
Slioshonean  stock,  except  among  the  Hopi,  who 
are,  however,  Pueblo  Indians  in  general  culture 
though  they  speak  a  Shoshonean  language.  This 
form  of  organization  also  extends  northwards  as 
far  as  the  Salish,  beyond  whom  the  Kwakiutl  form 
an  intermediate  link  with  the  matrilineal  Heiltsuk, 
Haida,  Tsimshian,  and  Tlingit.  The  Tsimsliian 
show  traces  of  a  mixture  of  niatrilineal  and  patri- 
lineal modes ;  for,  though  a  man  belongs  to  his 
mother's  clan,  he  takes  the  name  of  his  father's 
totemic  crest  as  part  of  his  personal  name."  This 
mixture  is  still  more  evident  among  the  Kwakiutl, 
where  a  man  belongs  to  his  father's  clan,  but  takes 
the  totemic  crest  of  his  wife's  father  when  he 
marries,  and  transmits  it  to  his  son,  who  bears  it 
till  his  marriage,  when,  in  his  turn,  he  takes  tlie 
crest  of  his  father-in-law.' 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Eskimos  possess 
any  form  of  clan-organization.  The  cliief  social 
unit  seems  to  be  the  family,  the  social  rights  of 
which  pass  from  a  father  to  his  children. 

Southward  of  the  United  States,  the  Seri  Indians 
possess  mother-right  in  a  most  complete  form." 
Women  take  tlie  chief  place  in  government,  some- 
times putting  their  decisions  into  execution  them- 
selves, while  in  other  cases  their  brothers  execute 
their  wishes  and  are  consulted  by  them  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  The  husband  only  visits  his  wife  and 
takes  a  very  unimportant  place  in  her  household, 
though  he  may  occupy  a  leading  place  in  another 
household  in  his  capacity  of  mother's  brother. 

We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Ctntral  America,  but  the 
Aztecs  appear  to  have  been  matrilineal,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  succession  was  concerned,  the  ruler 
being  followed  by  bis  brother  or  by  his  sister's  son. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  social  organization  of 
S.  America  is  more  fragmentary  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  but  there  are  definite  records  of 
the  presence  of  mother-right  in  several  regions 
and  facts  which  suggest  its  presence  elsewhere. 
(Jne  centre  of  the  practice  is  the  Santa  Marta 
peninsula   in    Colombia,"  where  the  Goajiro  are 
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organized  ill  toteiiiic  clans  with  iiiatriliiical  descent. 
Property  passes  to  tlie  sister's  sons,  and  compensa- 
tion for  injury  goes  chiefly  to  relatives  on  the 
mother's  side.  Among  the  Aruacs,  who  are  said 
to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula, we  have  no  record  of  the  nature  of  the  social 
organization  ;  but  the  people  trace  tlieir  descent  to 
an  ancestress,  and  women  take  an  important  place 
in  social  life.'  Another  centre  of  motlier-right  is 
in  British  Guiana,'-  where  the  Arawaks  practise 
matrilineal  descent  and  matrilocal  marriage.  The 
neighbouring  Warau  and  Makusi  are  also  said  to 
be  matrilineal.  If  a  Alakusi  woman  marries  a  man 
of  another  tribe,  the  children  will  belong  to  the 
Makusi ;  but,  as  it  is  said  that  these  people  may 
many  the  daughter  of  the  sister,  it  is  improbable 
that  they  have  a  matrilineal  clan-organization. 
Apparently  this  region  is  in  an  intermediate  con- 
dition, and  the  presence  of  patrilineal  succession 
among  the  Siusi,'  a  branch  of  the  Arawaks,  also 
points  in  this  direction.  The  Arawaks  who  have 
wandered  into  Brazil  are  matrilineal,*  and  there  is 
another  centre  of  mother-right  in  this  country  on 
the  Kulisehu  branch  of  the  Xingu  Kiver."  The 
Bakairi  of  this  region  are  matrilineal  in  that  the 
children  of  the  Bakairi  woman  who  marries  a  man 
of  another  tribe  belong  to  the  Bakairi,  and  this  is 
true  of  other  tribes  ;  but,  as  in  British  (Juiana,  we 
do  not  know  of  any  definite  matrilineal  clan- 
organization.  Succession  appears  to  be  in  an 
intermediate  condition,  a  chief  being  succeeded  by 
his  son,  his  sister's  son,  or  his  daughter's  husband. 
The  mother's  brother  shares  the  exercise  of  autho- 
rity with  the  father. 

Among  other  peoples  of  S.  America,  such  as  the 
Caingang^  and  the  Tsoroti,'  there  is  matrilocal  mar- 
riage ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  custom  is 
as.sociated  with  other  features  of  mother-right. 

(2)  Oceania. — Since  the  great  majority  of  Poly- 
nesians do  not  possess  any  form  of  clan-system, 
and  we  know  little  of  their  local  organization,  the 
nature  of  descent  is  doubtful  ;  but  where  the  clan- 
organization  exists,  as  in  Tikojna,  it  is  definitely 
patrilineal.*  The  (ommunism  of  the  people  also 
makes  the  nature  of  inlieritance  doubtfiil,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  any  of  the  modes 
of  transmission  wliich  accompany  mother-right. 
Chiefs  are  usually  succeeded  by  their  children,  and 
this  mode  of  succession  also  holds  of  hereditary 
occupations.  In  Tonga,  however,  succession  may 
pass  to  the  sister's  son,  and  a  woman  may  be  chief 
in  several  parts  of  Polynesia.  As  a  rule,  the 
father  has  authority  in  the  household  ;  in  some 
islands,  such  as  Tonga  and  Tikopia,  the  mother's 
brother  has  certain  social  functions,  but  not  of  a 
kind  that  shows  any  special  exercise  of  authority. 
In  New  Zealand,"  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  matrilocal 
marriage  is  frequent. 

Micronesia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  seat  of 
definite  mother-right.  In  the  Marshall  and  Mort- 
lock  Islands  and  in  the  Carolines,  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  the  island  of  Yap,  the  matrilineal  mode  of 
transmission  is  general."     In   Ponape  there  are 
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exogamous  clans  with  matrilineal  descent,  and 
property  passes  to  the  sister's  sons. '  Only  in  Yap 
does  the  son  follow  his  father,  who  elsewhere  is 
said  to  be  a  stranger  to  his  children.  Marriage 
appears  to  be  largely  matrilocal.  In  the  Marianne 
Islands  all  that  we  are  told  is  that  the  woman 
commands  absolutely  in  the  house."  In  the  Pelew 
Islands  there  are  exogamous  totemic  clans  with 
matrilineal  descent.^ 

Melanesia  has  usually  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  definite  examples  of  mother-right ;  but, 
even  where  descent  is  matrilineal,  its  social  organ- 
ization departs  so  widely  from  the  typical  condition 
as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  term  should 
properly  be  used.*  Descent  is  often  matrilineal, 
but  follows  the  father  in  New  Caledonia,  and  in 
many  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  as  well  as  in 
one  part  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  other  places,  such  as 
most  parts  of  Fiji  and  one  region  of  the  Solomons, 
the  absence  of  a  clan-organization  makes  the  nature 
of  descent  doubtful.  Cliieftainship  is  always  patri- 
lineal where  it  is  hereditary  at  all,  and  inheritance 
is  in  an  intermediate  condition.  Property  passes 
to  the  children  in  some  places  and  to  the  sisters' 
children  in  others,  while  elsewhere  ditt'eient  kinds 
of  property  follow  different  rules  of  inlieritance. 
In  Santo  in  the  New  Hebrides,  people  take  the 
totem  of  the  father  as  part  of  the  personal  name, 
but  belong  to  the  mother's  clan,  and  in  Vanua 
Levu  in  Fiji,  where  there  is  matrilineal  descent, 
a  man  pays  special  respect  to  the  totem  of  his 
father,  though  he  belongs  to  his  mother's  clan  and 
inherits  her  sacred  land.'  Matrilocal  marriage  is 
not  frequent  even  where  descent  is  matrilineal, 
and  there  are  often  definite  social  relations  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  mother's  brother,  though  not 
always  of  a  kind  to  show  any  special  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  uncle. 

(3)  Australia. — There  are  at  least  four  forms  of 
social  grouping  in  this  continent :  the  moiety,  the 
matrimonial  class,  the  local  group,  and  the  totemic 
group ;  since  tw  o  or  more  of  these  may  co-exist, 
there  may  be  more  than  one  rule  of  descent. 

Wherever  there  is  a  simple  dual  organization,  as 
among  the  Dieri  and  Ngarabana  (Urabunna)  of 
Central  Australia,  descent  is  matrilineal  so  far  as 
the  moiety  is  concerned. 

The  peculiarity  of  descent  in  the  case  of  the 
matrimonial  class  is  that  it  is  neither  patrilineal 
nor  matrilineal,  but  the  child  belongs  to  a  class 
different  from  that  of  either  father  or  mother. 
Where  marriages  follow  the  orthodox  rule,  it  is 
not  possible  to  tell  definitely  the  nature  either  of 
descent  of  the  class  or  of  the  moieties  of  which  the 
classes  may  be  regarded  as  subdivisions.  Mar- 
riages do  not  always  follow  the  ordinaiy  rules, 
however,  and  A.  R.  Brown  has  used  the  excep- 
tional marriages  of  certain  eight-class  tribes  as 
the  means  of  detecting  the  true  nature  of  descent.' 
By  means  of  evidence  provided  by  R.  H.  Mathews 
he  shows  that  among  the  Arunta  the  children  of 
the  chief  form  of  irregular  marriage  belong  to  the 
class  to  which  they  would  have  belonged  if  they 
had  been  the  children  of  the  man  by  a  regular 
marriage,  thus  showing  that  descent  among  this 
people  is  determined  by  the  father.  Among  the 
Tjingilli,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  an 
irregular  marriage  belong  to  the  group  to  which 
they  would  have  belonged  if  they  had  been  the  off"- 
spring  of  the  union  of  their  mother  with  a  husband 
married  according  to  rule,  showing  that  here  de- 
scent is  properly  matrilineal  so  far  as  the  class  is 
concerned. 

1  F.  W.  Christian,  The  Caroline  Islands,  London,  1899,  p.  74. 
-  U.  Le  Gobien,  flwf.  dea  ih'S  Slariannat,  Paris,  17(X1,  p.  59. 
■'•  .1.  Kubary,  Die  sociaten  ICinrichtVitgrn  der  Pdaner,  Berlin, 
IS^'.V 
J  liivers,  ii.  on.  •"■  .\.  M.  Uocart,  Man,  xiv.  (1914J  2. 

^  Man,  X.  [1910J  66,  xii.  [1912]  123. 
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The  local  group  is  proliably  .always  patrilineal, 
but  this  form  of  social  crouping  has  been  largely 
neglected  by  ethnographers,  and  we  must  await 
further  information  to  show  whether  this  mode  of 
descent  is  universal. 

The  toteniic  grouping  shows  great  variety  of 
descent.  Sometimes  the  toteniic  group  corre- 
sponds with  the  local  gioup,  and  wliere  this  is 
80  descent  is  necessarily  patrilineal.  In  other 
cases,  whore  the  totemic  groups  form  subdivisions 
of  the  matrilineal  moieties,  they  are  of  equal 
necessity  matrilineal.  Among  tlie  Dieri  there  are 
two  forms  of  totemic  organization  :  one  kind  of 
tot«m,  called  pinfara,  is  transmitted  from  father 
to  son  together  witli  special  knowledge  of  legends 
and  rites,  while  a  man  takes  another  kind  of 
totem  called  madu  (the  mitrdu  of  Howitt)  from 
his  mother.  The  intermediate  condition  of  the 
people  between  matrilineal  and  patrilineal  trans- 
mission of  the  totem  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
father  often  transmits  his  madu  as  well  as  liis 
pintara  to  his  son.  Each  man  also  obtains  from 
nis  mother  or  her  relatives  special  knowledge  of 
legends,  etc.,  relating  to  his  maternal  ancestors.' 

The  communistic  habits  and  the  poor  develop- 
ment of  personal  property  in  Australia  make  the 
subject  oi  inheritance  of  little  importance,  but  in 
so  far  as  it  exists  it  seems  to  follow  the  same 
lines  as  descent  of  the  moiety  or  class.  Thus, 
among  the  Arunta,  whose  irregular  marriages 
point  to  patrilineal  descent,  certain  objects,  and 
especially  churinga,  or  ancestral  bull-roarers,  pass 
from  a  man  to  his  son,  or,  if  he  has  no  son,  to  his 
brother  and  his  brother's  son.  Among  the  Tjin- 
gilli  and  other  tribes  whose  irregular  marriages 
show  them  to  have  matrilineal  descent,  property 
passes  into  the  possession  of  the  mother's  brothers 
or  the  daughter's  husbands,  the  inheritors  being 
men  of  the  moiety  of  the  mother  of  the  dead  man. 
The  latter  mode  of  inheritance  also  occurs  among 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  northern  territory. - 

Since  the  Australians  have  neitlier  chiefs  nor 
jiriests,  the  subject  of  succession  is  also  quite  un- 
important. The  special  powers  of  a  wizard  or 
leech  are  acquired  by  special  processes  of  initiation. 
Perhaps  the  topic  which  comes  most  definitely 
under  this  head  is  the  knowledge  of  native  legends 
and  rites,  the  double  character  of  which  among 
the  Dieri  has  already  been  considered.  Elsewhere 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  closely  connected  with 
totemism,  and  probably  follows  the  laws  of  trans- 
mission of  the  totem. 

(4)  New  Guinea. — The  most  definite  example 
of  mother-right  in  this  region  occurs  among  the 
Ma-ssim  of  the  south-eastern  islands.*  This  people, 
who  speak  a  Melanesian  language,  practise  mother- 
right  in  a  purer  form  than  is  found  anyw  here  in 
Melanesia  proper.  Not  only  does  a  man  belong 
to  the  toteniic  clan  of  his  mother,  but  property 
passes  to  his  sister's  children  in  some  localities, 
and  evei'ywhere  a  chief  is  succeeded  by  his  brother 
or  his  sister's  .son.  In  parts  of  the  Papuan  Gulf 
descent  is  probably  matrilineal,  but  succession  to 
the  rank  of  chief  is  patrilineal.  Another  locality 
where  mother-right  apparentlj'  prevails  is  on  the 
Mamberamo  River,  in  the  Dutch  portion  of  New 
Guinea,*  where  a  boy  belongs  to  his  mother's  tribe, 
and  wears  its  distinctive  dies.s,  even  when  he  lives 
with  his  father's  people. 

Elsewhere  in  New  Guinea  patrilineal  customs 
are  found,  though  here  and  there  indications 
of  mother-right  occur.  Thus  in  the  Mekeo  dis- 
trict, which  has  a  form  of  the  dual  org.anization, 

1  O.  Sielierl,  Clokun,  xcvii.  [lOlO)  48. 

-  B.  Spencer,  A'o(i><  TriUs  <•/  the  Northern  Territory  o/ 
A  '■ttratia,  I»ndOD,  19H,  p.  250. 

^  C.  G.  Selij^iann,  Tfir  Metarusians  oS  Brilieh  Neto  Ouinea, 
Caiul.rii;_-i-.  1910,  p.  4:).''i  f. 
*  U.  Mos^kowski,  ZE  xliii.  [1911J  323. 


descent  sometimes  passes  in  the  female  line,  and 
among  the  neighbouring  Pokao  descent  is  somo- 
times  matrilineal,  and  a  woman  may  be  chief  and 
be  .succeeded  by  her  child.  Among  the  Koita, 
Motu,  Koro,  and  Mekeo  peoples  the  mother's 
brother  has  certain  social  functions,  and  these 
functions  are  higlily  developed  in  the  western 
islands  of  Torres  Straits,  where,  side  by  sule  with 
patrilineal  descent,  inheritance,  and  succession, 
the  mother's  brother  has  more  authority  than  the 
father.' 

(5)  Indovc.iiri.  —  Father-right  prevails  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Malay  Archi^ielago. 
There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  matrilocal  marriage  in 
one  part  of  the  Timor,-  in  which  the  husband 
returns  to  his  own  home  after  a  time,  leaving  be- 
hind him  his  children,  who  inherit  their  mother's 
property. 

In  several  parts  of  Sumatra  mother -right  is 
present  in  its  inost  definite  fonn.'  Among  the 
Malays  of  Minangkabau,  of  Upper  Padang,  and 
certain  other  districts  there  are  matrilineal  clans 
and  the  extreme  form  of  matrilocal  marriage  in 
which  the  husband  continues  to  dwell  in  his 
mothers  house  and  only  visits  his  wife.  The 
people  live  in  long  houses,  which  accoinniodate  a 
family  in  the  extended  sense,  consisting  of  persons 
descended  from  one  woman,  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold being  the  eldest  brother  of  the  leading  woman. 
He  takes  the  place  of  a  father  to  his  sister's 
children,  who  inherit  his  property  after  it  has 
been  enjoyed  by  his  brothers  and  sisters.  A  form 
of  organization  intermediate  between  the  condi- 
tion of  Minangkabau  and  father-right  occurs  in 
Tiga  Loereng,  where  husband  and  wife  live 
together,  but  the  father  has  little  power  over 
his  children,  authority  being  exercised  by  their 
mother's  eldest  brother.  Property  belonging  to 
husband  or  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage  passes 
to  their  respective  clans,  but  that  acquired  by 
them  after  marriage  is  divided  between  their 
children  and  their  sisters'  children. 

(6)  Asia. — There  are  no  examples  of  mother- 
right  in  E.  Asia,  w  ith  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Aanus  in  the  north  and  Cambodia  in  the  south. 
Among  the  Ainus  relationship  through  the  mother 
is  said  to  be  more  important  than  that  through 
the  father,  and  the  mother's  brother  is  the  most 
important  member  of  the  family  group,  but  we 
have  no  definite  information  about  descent  or 
inheritance.  The  peoples  of  Siberia  are  usually 
organized  in  patrilineal  clans,  but  matrilocal  mar- 
riage is  frequently  present.* 

In  India  there  are  two  centres  of  mother-right. 
One  of  these,  represented  by  the  Khasis  and  Syn- 
teng  of  Assam,  affords  a  most  definite  example  of 
the  condition.'  Descent  is  matrilineal  in  the  clan, 
which  is  traced  back  to  an  ancestress  and  em- 
braces kindred  groups  consisting  of  the  female 
descendants  of  a  great-grandmother.  The  house 
and  other  property  belong  to  the  women,  and  the 
husband  or  fatlier  has  no  authority  except  in  those 
cases  in  which,  at  some  time  after  marriage,  he 
removes  his  wife  and  children  to  another  house. 
Property  is  inherited  by  daughters,  the  house  and 
its  contents  go  to  the  youngest  daughter,  and,  in 
default  of  daughters,  the  inheritance  passes  to  a 
daughter  of  a  mother's  sistei'.  The  stem,  or  chief, 
is  a  man,  except  in  Khyrim,  but  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  or  the  son  of  his  eldest  sister.  The 
neighbouring  Wir  people   show  an  intermediate 

1  Rep.  CauthrUhir  Kxp.  lu  Torres  SIraiU.  v.  (190J]  \u. 

-  II.  O.  Forties,"  A  yaturaiist's  iyanderings  in  the  BaiUm 
.irchipelago,  Ijondon,  18S5.  p.  45". 

^  For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  distribution  of  mother- 
right  in  this  island,  sec  J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemifm  and  Fxogamy, 
ii.  IMff. 

*  M.  A.  Czaplioka,  Ahorii^nal  StUria,  Oxford,  1914,  p.  231. 

»  P.  R.  T.  Ourdon,  The  Khatii,  London,  1907,  p.  831. 
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form  in  that  botli  men  and  wumeu  inlierit,  but  the 
younftest  daughter  oMaius  an  additional  share. 
The  (iarus,  wlio  live  to  the  west  of  the  Khasis,  and 
the  Megani,  or  Lynngara,  who  are  a  fusion  of 
Khasi  and  Garo,  practise  a  form  of  mother-right 
elosely  resembling  that  of  the  Khasis.  Though 
a  man  cannot  inherit  property  and  can  possess  only 
that  acquired  by  his  own  exertion.s,  he  neverthe- 
less e.\ercises  some  control  over  the  property  of  his 
wife,  and  can  even  appoint  a  member  of  his  clan, 
usually  his  sister's  son,  to  exercise  this  control  in 
the  event  of  his  death,'  Among  the  Kochs  of 
N.  Bengal,  wlio  are  in  contact  with  the  Caros, 
marriage  is  matrilocal,  and  a  man  is  said  to  obey 
his  wife  and  her  mother. - 

The  other  Indian  centre  of  mother-right  is  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  where  matrilineal  descent,  in- 
heritance, and  succession  are  practised  by  the 
Nayars,  nortliem  Tiyans,  and  other  peoples,  in- 
cluding even  the  Mnhammadan  Mappilas,  or  lMo[)- 
lahs,  of  N.  Malabar.  This  system  of  law,  known 
as  marumakkatayam,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
so-called  polyandry  of  this  part  of  India.  In  the 
unions  of  Nayar  women  with  Nambutiri  (Nam- 
buri)  men,  which  are  habitual  in  this  region,  the 
father  has  so  little  to  do  with  his  own  children 
that  he  cannot  touch  them  without  pollution. 

Elsewhere  in  S.  India  where  descent,  inherit- 
ance, and  succession  are  patrilineal,  matrilocal 
marriage  occasionally  occurs  in  the  form  known 
as  illatam.  This  custom  is  especially  followed  in 
families  where  there  is  no  son,  male  heirs  being 
obtained  by  tlie  daughter  staying  at  her  own  home 
after  marriage.  Matrilocal  marriage  also  occurs 
in  Ceylon. 

Several  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  show  traces  of 
mother-right.  Thus,  in  marriages  between  slaves 
and  free  persons  the  child  follows  the  station  of 
the  mother,  and  a  woman  may  habitually  go  to 
her  father's  house  for  the  birth  of  her  children.^ 
The  maternal  uncle  has  much  autliority,  and  in 
Georgia  takes  the  leading  part  in  all  that  concerns 
blood-revenge.'' 

The  earliest  record  of  mother-right  comes  from 
Lj'cia,  where,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  people 
took  the  motlier's  name,  and  the  status  of  children 
in  marriage  between  free  and  slave  was  determined 
by  the  condition  of  the  mother. 

Among  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  succession  passes  to 
the  sister's  son,  and  many  records  of  the  Semites 
of  Arabia  and  Palestine  have  been  regarded  as 
evidence  of  an  early  condition  of  mother-right.' 
The  marriage  between  half-brother  and  sister, 
of  which  the  story  of  Abraham  attbrds  an 
example,  accompanies  mother -right  elsewhere, 
and  se\eral  passages  in  the  OT,  such  as  Gn  31''^ 
andJg  8'",  suggest  this  form  of  social  organiza- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  the  mother's  brother  has 
some  degree  of  authority  in  Palestine,  and  a 
formula  used  in  the  Bcdu  (Bedawi)  marriage  cere- 
mony shows  that  great  importance  is  attached  to 
motherhood." 

(1)  Africa.  —  The  Semites  of  N.  Africa  are 
definitely  piitrilineal,  but  in  some  Arab  tribes  of 
the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan  the  wife  returns  to  her 
own  home  for  the  birth  of  every  child — a  custom 
)>robabIy  connected  with  matrilocal  marriage. 
Though  the  Hamitic  Beja  are  now  patrilineal, 
there  are  records  which  show  that  five  centuries 

1  A.  Plavfair,  The  Garos,  London,  Won.  p.  02  f. 

2  B.  H.  Hodsson.  Pros.  Asiat.  Soc.  Il:'nrjal,  xviii.  [1849]  707. 
»  W.  Sobolsky.  Ituss.  Ree.  xii.  2  [1K83]  170. 

^  M.  Kovalevsky,  Tableau  (Us  origines  et  de  I'evolution  dt  la 
fmnille  el  de  la  prvprim,  Stockholm,  ISaO,  p.  21. 

^  St-e  \V.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia,  new  ed.,  London,  1903;  G.  A.  AVilken,  llet  matri- 
archaat  bij  de  oiide  Arabieren,  Amsterdam,  1884,  Germ,  ed., 
Leipzig,  1884  ;  and  J.  R.  Wetzsteiii,  ZH  .\ii.  [1880). 
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ago  they  counted  genealogies  in  the  female  line 
and  practised  succession  to  the  sons  of  sister  and 
daughter.'  Among  tlie  Bogo,  Barea,  and  otlier 
allied  Hamitic  or  partially  Hamitic  peoples  tlie 
mother's  brother  takes  an  important  place  in  social 
life,  th(mgh  the  patrilineal  character  of  their  insti- 
tutions is  otherwise  very  definite.^ 

The  Nubas  of  S.  Kordofan  form  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  patrilineal  institutions  of  most  of 
the  mixed  Hamitic  and  Negro  Nilotic  peoples, 
such  as  the  Shilluks  and  Dinkas  ;  as  boys  grow 
up,  they  spend  more  and  more  time  with  their 
mothers'  brothers,  who  are  held  to  be  more  closely 
related  to  them  than  their  fathers.  Property  is 
transmitted  to  the  sister's  sons,  and  a  man  lives 
for  some  time  with  his  wife's  people.^  The  Masai, 
Nandi,  Suk,  and  other  partially  Hamitic  peoples 
of  the  northern  part  of  tropical  E.  Africa  are  purely 
patrilineal. 

The  Bantu  peoples  show  much  variety  in  the 
mode  of  transmission  of  social  rights.  About 
Lake  Nyasa  and  the  Kovunia  Kiver^  there  are 
a  number  of  definitely  matrilineal  tribes,  such  as 
the  Wa-Yao,  Achewa,  Wa-Makonde,  and  Wa- 
Makua.  The  childi-en  take  the  totem  of  the 
mother,  a  chief  is  succeeded  by  his  sister's  son, 
and  the  mother's  brother  is  regarded  as  the  nearest 
relative  and  the  natural  guardian  of  his  sister's 
children.  The  Anyanja  practise  both  modes  of 
descent,  but  the  patrilineal  sections  are  said  to 
have  derived  this  form  of  transmission  from  the 
Angoni,  a  branch  of  the  Ama-Zulu.  This  people, 
together  with  the  Ama-Xosa,*  Ba-Suto,"  Ba- 
Thonga,'  and  other  Bantu  peoples  of  S.E.  Africa, 
are  definitelj'  patrilineal,  though  the  mother's 
brother  exercises  much  authority. 

Passing  northwards  from  Lake  Nyasa,  we  find 
a  more  or  less  gradual  change  from  matrilineal  to 
patrilineal  descent.*  The  Wa-Sagara  and  Wa- 
Digo  are  definitely  matrilineal,  while  among  the 
tribes  about  Lindi  inheritance  and  succession  pass 
to  the  sister's  children.  In  other  tribes,  such  as 
the  Wa-Niamwesi  and  Wa-Jagga,  the  mode  of 
descent  varies  according  as  the  bride-price  has  or 
has  not  been  paid,  the  children  belonging  to  the 
mother's  people  in  the  latter  case  and  to  that  of 
the  father  in  the  former.  In  general  in  this 
region  the  social  institutions  tend  to  become  more 
patrilineal  on  passing  from  the  coast  to  the 
Ulterior. 

The  Ba-6anda,  Ba-Hima,  Ba-Nyoro,  and  other 
Bantu  peoples  of  Uganda  are  definitely  patrilineal." 
The  only  exceptional  feature  is  that,  while  the 
mode  of  succession  is  purely  patrilineal,  the  king  of 
Uganda  belongs  to  the  totemic  elan  of  his  mother, 
though  he  also  takes  certain  other  totems  con- 
nected with  royalty. 

The  Bantu  of  tlie  northern  part  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  are  mainly  patrilineal.'"  Among  the  Ba- 
Ngala  children  inherit,  but  the  mode  of  descent 
is  determined  by  a  family  council,  which  usually 
ordains  that  a  child  shall  take  the  totem  of  its 

1  See  SelitTliann,  JRAS  xliii.  049. 

3  W.  Munzin^er.  O&t-afrikanischc  Shidien,  Schaffhauaen, 
1804,  pp.  207,  477 f.,  527f.,  Ueber  die  Sitten  und  das  Recht  der 
Bogos,  Winterthur,  1859,  p.  75. 

'J  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Seligman  for 
this  information. 

4  H.  H.  Johnston,  British  Central  Africa^  London,  1807, 
p.  471 ;  A.  Werner,  British  Central  Afriea,  do.  1906,  p.  252  ft'. ; 
K.  Weule,  Native  Life  in  East  Africa,  En^.  tr.,  do.  1909, 
p.  S09. 

6  G.  Fritech,  JHe  Eingeborenen  Siid-Afrika'g,  Breslau,  1873, 
p.  117. 

6  E.  Casalis,  Les  Bansmitos,  Paris,  1859,  p.  190. 

7  H.  A.  Junod,  Life  or  a  South  African  Tribe,  Neuchatel, 
1912,  i.  221  f. 

8  J.  Kohler,  ZVBW  xv.  [1902]  27;  H.  Cole,  JAI  xxxii. 
[1902]  305  ff. 

9  J.  Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  London,  1911,  p.  128fr.,  Tht 
Northern  Bantu  (in  press). 

i"  J.U.Wee^,AmongCongoCannibals,  London,  1913, p.  lUf. 
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fatlier.  Here  tlie  same  rule  holds  as  in  E. 
Africa;  social  institutions  bocoine  more  niiitri- 
lineal  on  i)assing  from  the  interior  towards  the 
coast.  Mother-right  also  occurs  in  Loango  and 
Angola.' 

Among  a  group  of  Bantu  peoples  in  the  S.W, 
Free  Congo'  property  and  rank  are  transmitted 
to  the  brother  or  tlie  sister's  .son,  and  among  one 
of  these  peoples,  the  Ba-Mbala,  kinship  is  said  to 
be  counted  farther  in  tlie  female  than  in  the  male 
line.  Not  only  is  succession  matrilineal,  but  the 
nmther  of  the  chief  enjoys  great  esteem,  if  not 
authority.  We  are  not  told  of  any  delinite  social 
groups  with  either  line  of  descent,  but  respect  is 
shown  to  animals  by  not  eating  their  flesh,  and 
this  ikina  hari  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
This  institution  is  almost  certainly  a  kind  of 
totemic  grouping,  so  that  these  people  show  a 
condition  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  found 
in  Melanesia,  descent  being  patrilineal,  while  in- 
heritance and  succession  are  mainly  matrilineal. 
If,  as  seems  almost  certain,  the  ikina  bari  is  a 
form  of  totem,  we  have  here  an  example  of  the 
connexion  of  totemisni  with  patrilineal  descent, 
and  this  association  comes  out  still  more  strongly 
among  the  Ova-Herero  of  S.W.  Africa.  This 
people  possess  two  distinct  forms  of  social  group- 
ing, one  matrilineal  and  the  other  patrilineal,  and 
tlie  most  recent  and  trustworthy  account' sliows 
that,  while  there  is  no  definite  association  of 
animals  or  plants  with  the  matrilineal  eanda,  the 
patrilineal  vrjizo  is  definitely  totemic. 

In  Nigeria  and  the  countries  west  of  it,  we  find 
an  interesting  series  of  transitions  between  mother- 
and  father-right.  The  westernmost  people  of  whom 
we  have  knowledge  are  the  Tshi-speaking  peoples 
of  the  Gold  Coast.*  They  have  totemic  groups 
with  matrilineal  descent,  property  passes  to  the 
eldest  brother  born  of  the  same  mother,  and,  in 
default  of  brothers,  to  the  eldest  sister's  son.  Only 
if  there  are  no  nephews  does  the  son  inherit ;  and, 
if  there  is  no  son,  the  chief  slave  inherits.  Suc- 
cession passes  to  the  brother  and  the  sister's  son.  In 
addition  to  the  totemic  clans,  called  abusua,  there 
are  also  groups,  called  ntoro,  which  appear  to  have 
a  totemic  character.'  In  these  groups  descent  is  in 
the  male  line,  or,  as  the  people  them.selves  put  it, 
'  a  person  takes  the  fetish  of  his  father  and  the 
family  of  his  mother,'  the  condition  thus  having  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  two  totemic  group- 
ings of  the  Dieri  of  Australia.  Among  the  neigh- 
bouring Fanti-speaking  peoples  the  son  inherits 
only  the  property  of  the  mother,  a  slave  inheriting 
the  property  of  a  man  if  he  has  no  sister's  son. 

Amon^  the  Ewe-speaking  peoples  of  Dahomey' 
kinship  is  counted  tlirough  females  in  the  lower, 
and  through  males  in  the  upper,  classes.  Among 
the  former  property  passes  to  the  brother  and  to 
the  sister's  son,  while  a  chief  is  succeeded  by  his 
son.  The  Ewe  of  Togoland  are  said  to  count  re- 
lationship through  the  father  rather  than  through 
the  mother,  but  the  mother's  brother  is  the  proper 
heir.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  circumcision  is  transmitted  from  father  to 
son.'  Among  the  next  people,  passing  eastwards, 
the  Yoruba,*  we  do  not  know  of  any  definite  rule 
of  descent,  but  the  people  are  said  to  trace  kinship 

'  O'Hierde  Orandpr^,  Voyage  A  la  (Me  oceidentale  d'Atriqw, 
Paris,  1801,  i.  109. 

-  E.  Torday  and  T.  A.  Joyce,  ie»  Bushongo,  Brussels,  1910, 
./.1/xxxv.  [1905J398fl.,xxxvi.  [1906J  39fl.,  272ff.,  J/i/15xxxvii. 
[1907J  139. 

3  E.  Dannert,  Zum  Rechle  der  Ilcrero,  Berlin,  1906. 

*  A.  B.  Ellis,  I'hf  Tshi-speakinij  Peoples,  London,  1887,  pp. 
234,  297.  J         f      .  ,  ,vv 

'  C.  H.  llarptr,  J.4/  xxxvi.  178 ff. 

^  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Ewe-speakiiut  Peoples,  London,  1890,  p.  177f. 
'  J.  Spieth,  Die  Kwe-Stdmme,'  Berlin,  1900,  p.  120. 
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p.  174. 


in  both  lines,  and  a  chief  is  succeeded  by  his  son. 
That  kinshiji  through  the  mother  is  regarded  as 
of  great  importaiRc  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
children  of  one  father  by  difl'erent  mothers  are 
scarcely  considered  as  blood-relatives.  The  pro- 
perty of  a  man  passes  to  his  sous,  and  that  of  a 
woman  to  her  daughters.  Next  to  tlie  Yoruba 
come  the  Edo,'  who  practise  two  forms  of  mar- 
riage. In  one,  the  amoiya  marriage,  apparently 
the  more  regular,  the  children  belong  to  the  clan 
of  the  father,  while  in  the  other,  called  iso?ni,  they 
belong  to  the  mother's  clan,  unless  they  are  bought 
by  tlie  father,  or  unless  in  later  life  they  elect 
to  stay  in  their  father's  country.  In  the  Sobo 
country,  whi^nce  the  Edo  are  said  to  have  come, 
there  is  niatrilocal  marriage.  The  Ibo,-  still 
farther  eastward,  practise  male  descent,  and  pro- 
perty passes  to  the  sons,  except  in  the  idchwe  form 
of  marriage,  corresponding  with  the  i.iomi  marriage 
of  the  Edo,  in  which  the  children  belong  to  their 
mother's  clan  anil  are  the  heirs  of  their  mother's 
father.  As  a  rule,  a  man  allows  his  daughter  to 
contract  this  form  of  marriage  only  wlien  he  has 
no  son,  the  custom  thus  resembling  the  illatam 
of  S.  India. 

(8)  Europe. — There  is  hardly  a  European  people 
of  antiquity  to  whom  some  form  of  mother-right 
has  not  been  ascribed.'  Perhaps  the  clearest  evi- 
dence comes  from  the  Basques,  among  many  of 
whom  the  father  has  little  authority,  whereas 
women  hold  property,  and  transmit  rights  to 
their  children,  even  when  they  cannot  exercise 
them  themselves.''  According  to  Strabo,^  women 
were  the  heads  of  families  in  Spain,  and  the  Picts 
are  said  to  have  been  matrilineal,*  the  chief  line 
of  evidence  being  that  where  the  fathers  of  kings 
are  mentioned  they  are  neither  kings  nor  Picts, 
but  belong  to  neighbouring  tribes.  Among  the 
Celts  the  king  and  magician  are  said  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  the  sister's  son.'  In  Ireland  the 
sister's  son  was  important,*  and  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  relative  in  English  ballads  has  led 
F.  B.  Gummere'  to  infer  the  close  relation  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  mother's  brother  which  is 
one  of  the  features  of  mother-right.  The  account 
by  Tacitus'"  of  the  authority  of  the  mother's 
brother  affords  the  chief  evidence  in  favour  of 
mother-right  among  the  Teutons,  but  the  position 
of  a  woman  at  the  head  of  the  genealogical  tree 
of  the  Lombards  and  passages  in  the  N ibelunqen- 
lied  and  Edda  point  in  the  same  direction."  The 
inscriptions  on  tombs  and  other  facts  point  to  the 
prevalence  of  some  form  of  mother-right  among 
the  Etruscans,'-  and  this  form  of  organization  has 
also  been  claimed  for  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Latium."  The  evidence  for  matrilineal  institu- 
tions among  different  elements  of  the  population 
of  Greece  has  been  much  discussed."    Perhaijs  the 

1  N.  W.  Thoinaa,  Edo-speaking  Peoples  of  }iigeria,  London, 
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strongest  evidence  is  that  in  Athens  half-brother 
and  sister  were  allowed  to  marry  wlien  by  the  same 
father.  Lastly,  tliough  in,  rather  than  of,  Europe, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Gypsies  of  Transylvania,' 
among  whom  a  father  shows  little  interest  in  his 
children,  who  remain  with  their  mother's  people 
if  their  mother  dies  and  tlieir  father,  as  usual, 
marries  a  woman  of  another  '  clan.' 

3.  Mixture-forms. — The  preceding  survey  lias 
shown  not  only  that  descent  may  follow  one  uioile 
of  transmission,  while  other  social  processes,  such 
as  inheritance  and  succession,  may  follow  anotlier, 
but  that  there  may  also  be  two  kinds  of  descent. 
This  is  especially  frequent  where  a  local  grouping 
is  combined  with  exogamous  clans  or  moieties,  the 
usual  rule  being  tliat  the  local  groujiing  is  patri- 
lineal, while  the  grouping  in  clan  or  moiety  is 
raatriiineal.  Another  kind  of  mixture  is  that 
found  among  the  Dieri  of  Australia  and  the  Tshi 
of  W.  Africa,  in  which  there  are  two  forms  of 
totemism  with  different  modes  of  descent.  The 
condition  of  the  Ova-Herero  of  S.  Africa,  where 
a  patrilineal  totemic  grouping  is  combined  with 
matrilineal  clans  which  are  probably  non-totemic, 
affords  another  example  of  the  combination  of  two 
modes  of  descent.  A  less  definite  condition  is  that 
in  which,  combined  with  one  or  other  definite 
mode  of  descent,  there  are  customs  which  bring 
a  person  into  definite  social  relations  with  relatives 
on  the  side  from  which  descent  is  not  counted. 
An  interesting  example  occurs  among  the  widely 
separated  Tsiinshian  of  N.  America  and  the  people 
of  Santo  in  the  New  Hebrides.  In  both  of  these 
localities  a  person  belongs  to  the  totemic  clan 
of  Ills  mother,  but  takes  the  totem  of  his  father 
as  part  of  his  personal  name.  Another  form  of 
totemism  which  shows  mixtnre  of  the  two  modes 
of  transmission  is  found  among  the  Massira  of 
New  Guinea  and  the  people  of  Vanua  Levu  in  Fiji, 
■where  persons  belonging  to  the  social  group  of  the 
mother  pay  special  respect  to  the  totem  of  the 
father.  A  still  more  eccentric  example  is  that  of 
the  Kwakiutl  of  the  N.W.  Pacific  coast,  who  be- 
long to  the  clan  of  the  father,  but  are  indirectlj- 
brought  into  relation  with  the  clan  of  the  mother 
by  receiving  from  the  fatlier  the  totemic  crest 
which  he  had  adopted  from  the  father  of  his  wife 
when  he  married. 

4.  Associated  conditions. — It  is  not  at  present 
possible  to  connect  mother-right  with  race.  It 
occurs  side  by  side  with  father-right  and  with 
intermediate  forms  among  many  peoples,  including 
the  Australian,  Melanesian,  Indonesian,  Bantu, 
W.  African  Negio,  and  N.  American  Indian.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  absent  among  Caucasian  and 
Mongolian  peoples,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  has 
always  been  so.  'There  is  more  reason  to  connect 
mother-right  with  scale  of  culture.  Most  of  the 
peoples  who  practise  it  rank  low  in  the  scale,  but 
there  are  definite  exceptions  to  this  generalization 
in  the  Khasis  of  Assam,  the  people  of  the  west 
coast  of  India,  the  Alinangkabau  Malays  of 
Sumatra,  and  many  tribes  of  N.  America. 

As  already  pointed  out,  mother-right  in  its 
purest  form  can  occur  only  in  conjunction  with 
the  clan-organization,  but  it  is  not  connected  with 
any  special  form  of  this  organization.  The  dual 
sy.stem,  in  which  the  whole  community  forms  two 
exogamous  moieties,  is  always  matrilineal  in 
Melanesia  and,  where  not  complicated  with  a 
class-system,  in  Australia,  but  the  dual  systems  of 
N.  America  are  sometimes  patrilineal. 

Totemism  is  still  less  habitually  associated  with 
either  form  of  descent.  As  was  said  above,  one 
(leople  may  even  possess  two  forms  of  totemism, 
one  associated  witli  matrilineal  and  the  otlier  with 

1  H.  von  Wlislocki,  Vom  wandemdni  Zigfvncrvnlke,  Ham- 
burg, 189U,  p.  66. 


patrilineal  descent.  The  special  regard  for  the 
father's  totem  which  accompanies  some  cases  of 
matrilineal  transmission  suggests  a  peculiar  con- 
nexion of  totemism  with  father-right,  and  other 
considerations  also  imply  that  the  totemic  organ- 
ization tends  to  be  patrilineal.'  Social  organiza- 
tions founded  on  a  local  basis,  especially  those 
with  local  exogamy,  are  usually  patrilineal,  and  in 
societies  devoid  of  the  clan-organization,  in  whicli 
kinship  is  equally  important  on  the  two  sides,  it 
is  exceptional  for  inheritance  and  succession  to  be 
matrilineal. 

If  motlier-right  is  especially  connected  witli  the 
clan-organization,  we  should  expect  to  find  it 
associated  with  the  classificatory,  or  'clan,'  system 
of  relationship,  and  so  it  is.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  people  with  definite  mother-right  who  do  not 
use  the  classificatory  system.  The  correlation  is 
especially  striking  in  Africa,  in  more  than  one 
part  of  which  classificatory  and  kindred  systems 
exist  side  by  side.  Thus,  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  the  only  people  who  use  the  classificatory 
system  are  the  Nubas,  aTid  they  are  also  the  only 
people  to  practise  mother-riglit.  Again,  in  the 
series  of  peoples  of  W.  Africa  who  show  so  definite 
a  transition  from  matrilineal  to  patrilineal  institu- 
tions (see  above,  p.  856")  it  is  the  Tshi,  with  their 
classificatory  system,  wliose  social  institutions  are 
most  clearly  matrilineal. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  tliat  mother- 
right  may  be  peculiarly  associated  with  agri- 
culture. In  N.  America  typical  clan-systems  are 
found  especially  in  the  maize  country,^  and  in 
Africa  mother-riglit  seems  to  be  present  especially 
among  peoples  who  live  chiefly  by  agriculture, 
while  father-right  is  associated  with  pastoral  life. 
The  association  is,  however,  bj'  no  means  uni- 
versal. 

5.  Survivals  of  mother-right. — By  this  expres- 
sion is  meant  social  customs  found  in  societies 
organized  on  a  patrilineal  basis  which  are  the 
natural  concomitants  of  mother-right  and  are, 
therefore,  assumed  to  be  vestiges  of  the  earlier 
presence  of  this  foim  of  societj'.  The  most  pro- 
minent of  the  customs  which  have  been  so  regarded 
is  the  relation  between  a  man  and  his  mother's 
brother.  Many  peoples  among  whom  descent,  in- 
heritance, and  succession  are  patrilineal  show  the 
existence  of  just  such  relations  between  a  man  and 
his  sister's  child  as  are  prominent  among  the  social 
practices  of  mother-right.  That  they  are  such 
survivals  is  especially  probable  wliere  they  show 
the  authority  of  the  mother's  brother,  while  the 
power  of  the  nephew  to  take  anj-  of  the  property 
of  his  uncle  is  also  a  natural  survival  of  a  social 
condition  in  which  the  sister's  son  is  heir  to  his 
uncle's  goods.  Advocates  of  the  \'iew  that  these 
relations  between  a  man  and  his  mother's  brother 
are  survivals  of  mother-right  regard  it  as  psycho- 
logically natural  that  such  rights  to  authority  or 
property  would  not  easily  be  relinquished,  but 
would  persist  in  one  form  or  another  long  after 
the  formal  laws  of  the  community  had  ordained 
a  different  disposition  of  authority  or  property. 

The  marriage  of  half  brother  and  sister  when  of 
the  same  father  but  (.litferent  motliers  has  also 
been  regarded  as  a  survival  of  mother-right.  In 
a  society  which  attached  any  great  importance  to 
kinsliip  through  the  father  sucli  a  maiTiage  would 
be  impossible,  while  it  is  natural  among  people 
who  pay  special  regard  to  kinship  through  the 
mother.  When,  therefore,  this  form  of  marriage 
is  found  among  a  patrilineal  people,  it  lias  been 
held  to  point  to  an  antecedent  condition  of  mother- 
right. 

Other  survivals  of  mother-right  have  been  seen 

1  For  Melanesia  see  Rivers,  ii.  337. 
-  Swanton,  Amer.  Anth.  vii.  671. 
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in  tra'litioii  ami  iiiytli.  U  ^^s  frequently  the  case 
amoU(,'  iiiatrilineal  jieoples  tliat  tlie  descent  of  the 
rlan  or  trilie  is  ascnl)oa  to  a  female  ancestor,  and 
the  belief  in  a  female  ancestor  anionj:  a  patrilineal 
people  has  Keen  regarded  as  a  survival  of  mother- 
right.  A  similar  aupiwsed  survival  is  the  wide- 
spread mythulojrical  theme  of  unwitting  patricide.' 
This  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  father  would  be 
natural  in  the  more  pronounced  forms  of  matrilocal 
marriage,  and,  in  cunt^eq^^ence,  the  occurrence  of 
the  tlieme  in  the  mythoiogy  of  a  people  has  been 
regarded  as  evidence  that  tlie  people  were  once  in 
a  stage  of  mother-right.  Amazon-legends  have 
also  been  interpreted  as  relics  of  motlier-right. 

Less  direct  is  the  relation  of  certain  social 
customs,  such  as  the  couvidr  iuul  the  cross-cousin 
marriage.  According  to  one  theory,  the  coiivar/i' 
is  associated  with  the  ilesire  on  tlie  part  of  the 
father  to  assert  his  rights  over  his  child,  and  those 
who  adopt  this  explanation  of  the  custom  will 
regard  it  as  a  survival  of  mother-right  when  it  is 
found  in  a  patrilineal  society.  Again,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
the  cross-consin  marriage  (see  above,  p.  i'2oi.)  has 
couic  into  existence  through  the  desire  of  a  father 
that  his  son  shall  acquire  his  property  by  marrying 
a  woman  who  w  oulii  be  one  of  his  heirs  under  a 
condition  of  mother-right.  Another  custom  which 
may  be  a  survival  of  mother-right  is  the  rule  found 
in  several  parts  of  Africa  that  the  daughter  or 
sister  of  a  king  shall  not  bear  ehildren.  Sueh 
a  prohibition  would  put  an  end  to  succession  by 
the  sister's  son. 

Etymology  has  also  been  called  upon  for  evidence 
of  former  mother-right.  Thus,  tlie  fact  that  the 
Chinese  word  for  clan-name  means  '  born  of  a 
■woman'  has  been  held  to  point  to  matrilineal 
descent  in  China,- and  the  derivation  of  the  Arabic 
word  for '  clan '  has  been  adduced  to  support  a  similar 
conclusion  in  the  case  of  early  Semitic  society.' 

6.  History. — In  several  parts  of  the  world  we 
have  definite  evidence  that  a  condition  of  mother- 
right  has  changed  either  into  one  of  father-right 
or  into  a  form  of  social  organization  in  which 
social  rights  are  recognized  with  the  relatives  of 
both  father  and  mother.  Thus  there  is  evidence 
that  some  form  of  mother-right  once  existed  in 
Europe,  while  in  the  Sudan  there  is  historical 
proof  tliat  five  hun<lred  years  ago  the  Beja,  wlio 
are  now  definitely  patrilineal,  kept  their  geneal- 
ogies in  the  female  line  and  transmitted  property 
to  the  sons  of  sister  or  daughter.  In  Melanesia, 
again,  and  in  some  parts  of  America,  there  is 
positive  evidence  of  a  change  from  matrilineal  to 
patrilineal  institutions,  the  transition  being  still 
in  progress  in  some  parts  of  Melanesia.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  unequivocal  evidence  fioni 
any  part  of  the  world  of  a  change  having  taken 

{dace  in  the  opposite  direction.  Consequently,  it 
las  1>een  held  by  many  students  that  the  change 
from  matrilineal  to  patrilineal  institutions  has 
been  a  universal  feature  of  the  history  of  human 
society,  and  this  proposition  has  become  a  dogma 
among  many  anthropologists. 

This  dogma  has  recently  been  attacked  from 
two  quarters.  The  idea  of  the  priority  of  mother- 
right  is  supported  in  many  parts  of  the  world  b3' 
the  low  stale  of  culture  of  the  peoples  who  possess 
this  form  of  social  organization,  nut,  as  already 
pointed  out,  this  is  not  universally  true,  and 
students  of  the  ethnology  of  N.  America  have 
been  led  to  question  the  dogma,  largely  because 
the  niatrilini-al  Iroquois  and  Pueblo  Indians  are 
among  the  most  advanced  peoples  of  the  continent. 
The  other  line  of  attack  is  closely  connected  with 
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a  change  which  ha-s  lecciiily  takeu  place  in  the 
attitude  of  many  students  towards  the  history  of 
social  institutions.  The  idc;i  that  any  product  of 
human  society,  such  as  mother-right,  has  been 
universal  is  doselj'  connected  with  the  belief  that 
human  society  as  a  whole  has  been  the  product  of 
a  relatively  simple  process  of  evolution  which  has 
proceeded  everywhere  on  similar  lines  and  passed 
through  similar  stages.  To  those  inspired  by  this 
belief  it  was  only  necessary  to  show  that  mother- 
right  has  often  changed  into  father-right,  and  it 
followed  that  this  order  must  have  been  universal. 
Among  many  students,  however,  the  conviction 
has  been  growing  that  human  .society  is  not  the 
product  of  a  simple  process  of  evolution,  but  has 
been  built  up  by  a  highly  complex  process  in  which 
a  vast  variety  of  forms  have  been  produced  by 
blending  of  cultures.  If  the  transitions  between 
mother-right  and  father-right  have  arisen  as  the 
result  of  the  mi.xture  of  peoples,  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  that  one  form  has  always  jireccded 
the  other,  bui  it  is  probable  that  in  the  vast  com- 
plexity of  human  progress  matrilineal  should 
sometimes  have  been  superposed  on  patrilineal 
institutions,  and  that  sometimes  father  -  right 
would  have  changed  into  mother-right.  One  school 
of  students  w  ho  have  adopted  this  point  of  view, 
viz.  that  of  which  F.  Graelmer  and  W.  Schmidt 
are  the  most  distinguished  adherents,  believe  that 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  matrilineal  migrants 
have  settled  among  earlier  patrilineal  peoples,  so 
that  the  main  change  lias  been  from  father-right 
to  mother-right,  and  not  in  the  reverse  direction. 
According  to  them,  people  possessing  the  dual 
organization  with  matrilineal  descent  have  settled 
among  patrilineal  totemit^  peoples,  and  have  thus 
produced  the  various  forms  intermediate  between 
the  two  kinds  of  society  which  are  found  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world.  According  to  this  school, 
the  undoubted  changes  from  matrilineal  to  patri- 
lineal institutions  which  are  found  in  certain 
regions  are  the  result  of  later  movements,  the 
change  in  Melanesia,  e.g.,  being  due  to  relatively 
late  PoljTiesian  settlements,  and  that  in  N.  America 
to  European  influence. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  Graebner 
and  Schmidt  have  gone  too  far  in  their  reaction 
against  the  prevaUiiig  view,  and  that  the  evidence 
on  which  they  base  their  opinions  is  fallacious. 
But,  while  it  is  almost  cert-ain  that  by  far  the  most 
frequent  process  throughout  the  world  has  been  a 
transition  from  mother-  to  father-right,  the  reverse 
change  may  have  occurred.  The  region  which  i)re- 
sents  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  change  in  this 
direction  is  N.  America.  Not  only  do  some  of 
its  matrilineal  peoples,  such  as  the  Iroquois  and 
Pueblo  Indians,  possess  the  most  advanced  cultures 
of  the  continent,  but,  where  one  people,  such  as  the 
Dene  or  northern  Athapascans,  jiractise  both  lines 
of  descent,  it  is  the  less  cultured  who  use  the 
patrilineal  mode.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  there  is 
definite  evidence  tliat  matrilineal  institutions  have 
been  taken  o^•er  from  others  by  ^)eople  wlio  were 
previously  patrilineal  or  were  devoid  of  anj'  form  of 
clan-organization.  Several  peoples  of  N.  America 
possess  a  custom  which  provides  ,a  mechanism  for 
changing  one  mode  of  descent  into  another.  Per- 
sonal names  are  often  definitely  connected  with  a 
moiety  or  elan,  each  social  group  ha\ing  names 
especially  reserved  for  its  members.  Among  .some 
matrilineal  people  of  N.  America,  such  as  the 
Shawnees,  a  father  gives  his  own  clan-name  to  his 
child,  thus  taking  a  definite  step  towards  the  trans- 
ference of  the  child  to  his  own  social  grou]i.  This 
or  some  similar  mechanism  might  well  have  come 
into  jilay  to  a.s.sist  a  changi-  in  the  op)iusiti.'  direc- 
tion. 

One  of   the  cases  most  often   put   forward  by 
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American  ethiiolojiists  as  an  example  of  change 
from  father-  to  mother-right  is  that  of  the  K«a- 
kiutl.^  This  people  practise  patrilineal  descent, 
but  the  peculiar  system  by  which  a  man  takes  tlie 
crest  of  his  wife's  father  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  theii-  northern  matrilineal  neighbours, 
the  Tsimsliian  and  Haida.  Other  examples  are  the 
Athapascan  tribes  bordering  on  the  Tlingit,  who 
are  said  to  have  adopted  the  matrilineal  dual 
organization  of  the  people,  and  the  Babine  branch 
of  the  Takulli,  another  Athapascan  tribe  who  are 
said  to  have  taken  their  matrilineal  four-clan  system 
from  the  Tsimshian. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  is  definite  evi- 
dence that  the  change  has  been  from  the  matrbineal 
to  the  patrilineal  mode.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
evidence  pointing  to  the  change  having  been  in  this 
direction  in  Melanesia  ;•  but  even  here  it  is  possible 
that  certain  conditions,  such  as  the  highly  devel- 
oped mother-right  of  the  Massini  of  New  Guinea, 
may  have  been  assisted  by  some  later  matrilineal 
influence.  In  Africa,  again,  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  change  has  been  in  the  patri- 
lineal direction.  The  transition  from  matrilineal 
to  patrilineal  institutions  which  occurs  among  the 
peoples  of  W.  Africa  from  the  Tshi  to  the  Ibo 
points  to  the  gradual  infiltration  of  immigrants 
coining  from  the  north-east,  who  became  the  chiefs 
of  those  among  whom  they  settled.  AVhile  intro- 
ducing their  patrilineal  institutions  completely  in 
the  east,  they  did  not  succeed  in  altering  descent 
among  the  general  body  of  the  people  as  they  pro- 
gressed westwards.  The  transitions  found  among 
the  Bantu  and  the  association  of  patrilineal  trans- 
mission with  high  development  of  culture  among 
Buch  people  as  the  Ba-Ganda  and  Ama-Zulu  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  a 
patrilineal  pastoral  people  among  a  matrQineal 
population  who,  till  then,  had  thriven  upon  agri- 
culture. . 
7.  Origin.— Until  we  know  the  history  of  this 
form  of  social  organization,  it  is  hardly  profitable 
to  discuss  its  origin  at  length,  but  some  of  the 
leading  views  which  have  been  put  forward  may 
be  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  mother-right  has  been  widely 
held  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  sexual  pro- 
miscuity and  group-marriage.  The  less  important 
is  fatherhood  in  a  society,  the  more  wUl  that  society 
be  driven  to  base  its  social  rights  upon  the  mother. 
Another  view  is  that  matrilineal  descent  is  a 
secondary  consequence  of  matrilocal  marriage. 
Where  a  husband  merely  visits  his  Avife  and  is  only 
an  outsider  in  her  household,  descent  and  other 
social  processes  must  be  expected  to  rest  on  the 
relation  between  mother  and  child.  A  third  view 
regards  mother-right  as  a  social  state  which  has 
resulted  from  the  dominance  of  woman,  and  especi- 
ally from  her  importance  in  agriculture.  As 
already  seen,  there  is  reason  to  connect  mother- 
right  with  a  high  development  of  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, especially  in  N.  America,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  it  is  in  this  continent  that  we  have 
our  clearest  evidence  of  the  dominance  of  the 
woman. 

LlTKRATDKK.— J.  J.  Bachofen,  Das  Mutterrecht,  Stuttsart, 
1861  2Baiel,  18S7,  Die  Sage  rem  Tanagnil,  Heidelberg,  ISiO, 
Antltjuarischf  Brieje,  Slrassbur)?,  18S1 ;  J.  F.  McLenuM, 
Studies  in  Anciml  Eislary,  Ist  ser.,  LonJoii,  1876;  L.  H. 
Morgan,  A  ncimt  Society,  do.  1S77  1  L.  von  Dargrun,  Mutter- 
recht rind  Kaubehe  und  ihre  Rests  im  gei-manischen  Kecht  und 
Lehen,  Breslau,  1SS3,  iiutterrecht  wid  Vaterrecht,  Leipzig,  18!)2  ; 
A  Giraud-Teulon,  Les  Oritjinesdu  mariage  et  dr  la  Jaindle, 
Paris,  1884  ;  C.  N.  Starcke,  The  Piimilire  Fam.7.i/,  London, 
1889"  E  B.  Tylor,  Nineteenth  Century,  }l\.  [18%181fl.  ;  E. 
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xhaft.  Freiburg  and  Leiraii,  1896 ;  M.  A.  Potter,  Sohrab  und 
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C(.  also  A.  H.  Post,  Grundriss  der  clhnolog.  Jurisprudenz, 
Oldenburg  and  Leipzig,  1894-95,  i.  71-79,  83-90,  212-216. 

W.  H.  R.  Rivers. 
MOTIVE.  — I.    Different   senses.— The    term 
'  motive '  is  used  in  philosophy  and  psychology  in 
four  different  senses. 

(1)  In  the  first  .and  most  general  sense  it  means 
any  force,  of  an  internal  or  mental  character, 
which  impels  to  action  or  prevents  some  kind  of 
action,  be  the  force  conscious  or  unconscious,  and 
the  action  voluntary  or  nonvoluntary.  Thus 
Bentham  defines  motive  as  '  any  thing  that  can 
contribute  to  give  birth  to,  or  even  to  prevent,  any 
kind  of  action  '  (rrinciphs  of  Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion, p.  46).  In  this  sense  motive  includes  what 
Reid  calls  mechanical  principles  of  action,  such  as 
instinct  and  habit,  and  also  what  Bentham  calls 
'  speculative '  motives,  which  influence  acts  that 
rest  purely  in  the  understanding. 

(2)  In  a  second  sense  '  motive '  is  taken  with  a 
more  restricted  signification,  as  limited  to  some  end 
which  we  present  to  ourselves  and  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  Bentham  has  this  meaning  in  view 
when  he  defines  motive  a»  •  any  thing  whatsoever, 
which,  by  influencing  the  will  of  a  sensitive  being, 
is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  means  of  determining 
him  to  act,  or  voluntarily  to  forbear  to  act,  upon 
any  occasion'  {ib.).  Such  motives  are  termed  by 
Bentham  '  practical,'  and  are,  he  holds,  ultimately 
reducible  to  pleasure  and  pain,  though  whether  it 
be  the  expectation  of  the  pain  or  the  pain  which 
accompanies  that  expectation  that  is  the  motive  he 
leaves  undetermined  (p.  47,  note).  This  contains 
the  germ  of  an  important  distinction.  In  motives 
in  this  sense  we  may  distinguish  two  tilings  :  a 
subjective  and  affective  element,  sometimes  called 
affect,  a  spring  of  action,  Tricbfeder ;  and  an  ob- 
jective, presented  or  intellectual  element.  Whether 
this  subjective  element  is  reducible  to  pleasure  or 
pain,  or  includes  more,  and  in  what  relation  it 
stands  to  the  objective,  intellectual  element  and  to 
the  conative  factor  in  mind,  are  among  the  most 
difticult  questions  in  the  psychology  of  the  feelings. 
Here  it  is  taken  as  standing  in  relation  to  certain 
volitions  as  a  spring  of  action  (see  Morell,  Outlines 
of  Mental  Philosophy,  pt.  vii.  chs.  i.  and  ii.  ; 
Baldwin,  Handbook  of  Psychology,  ii.  313-315, 
332  f.,  354;  Stout,  Manual  of  Psychology^,  bk.  i. 
ch.  i.  ;  Mellone  and  Drummond,  Elements  of 
Psychology,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1907,  ch.  iv.). 
Cf.  Bentham's  figurative  and  untigurative  motives 
(infra). 

(3)  A  third  sense  of  the  word  '  motive '  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  Green  and  his  followers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  Green,  something  more  is 
required  to  constitute  a  motive  than  the  conscious 
presentation  of  an  end.  In  the  analysis  of  one  of 
Green's  followers,  the  voluntary  satisfaction  of  a 
want  involves  five  things ; 

'  (1)  The  want.  (2)  The  feeling  of  the  want.  (3)  An  idea  of  an 
object  by  which  the  want  can  be  satisfied.  (4)  An  idea  of  Hie 
satisfaction  actually  taliinft  place,  the  work  of  the  imagination. 
(6)  The  presentation  of  this  satisfaction  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  greatest  good.  The  self  identifying  itself  with  the 
attainment  of  the  object ;  finding  in  the  realisation  of  the  idea, 
not  the  satisfaction  of  a  want  merely,  but  the  satisfaction  of 
self '  (D'Arcv,  Short  Study  0/  Ethics-,  p.  32). 
It  is  only  to  this  last  stage  (5)  that  Green  and 
D'Arcy  apply  the  term  '  motive.'  Hence  the  doc- 
trines that  a  conflict  of  motives  is  impossible  and 
a  strongest  motive  an  absirrdity  {(ireen,  Prolego- 
mena to  Ethics,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.). 

(4)  A  fourth  sense  of  the  word  '  motive'  belongs 
to  Kant.  Kant  reserves  the  term  Bcwecjungsg rnnd 
for  the  objective  ground  of  the  volition,  which  he 
opposes  to  the  subjective  ground  of  the  desire,  or 
the  spring  (Triebfeder).  The  objective  ground  of 
the  self-determination  of  the  will  is  the  end  which 
is  assigned  by  reason  alone,  and  is  free  from  all 
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mixture  of  passion  and  sensuous  att'ection  (Werke, 
ed.  Kosenkiaiiz  and  Schubert,  viii.  55  ;  Abbott, 
Kdtit's  rhcorii  of  Ethics^,  London,  1909,  p.  45).  Sucli 
objective  ends  are  common  to  us  with  all  rational 
beings,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  subjective 
ends,  to  which  we  are  impelled  by  natural  disposi- 
tion. Unlike  all  inclination  and  fear,  respect  or 
reverence  for  the  moral  law  is  an  ed'eot,  not  a 
cause  (Kant,  Werke,  viii.  21,  note).  Regarded  as 
ii  spriny:,  this  feeling  acts  negatively  only. 

In  tliese  four  senses  of  the  word  '  motive '  we  see 
a  progressive  change  of  meaning  from  that  of  a 
mere  impelling  force,  not  even  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  consciousness,  to  that  of  an  internal 
impulsion  to  the  existence  of  which  consciousness 
is  essential ;  passing  thence  to  the  idea  of  an  object 
which  gives  satisfaction  ;  finally  ending  in  Kant  in 
the  conception  of  motive  as  an  object  which  is  fiee 
from,  and  e\en  opposed  to,  all  subjective  ground 
of  desire,  (ireen  s  view,  though  later  in  point  of 
time,  seems  not  so  developed  as  that  of  Kant,  since 
in  Green  the  object  is  still  made  to  be  a  motive  by 
relation  to  u  want  or  internal  principle  of  desire, 
though  such  want  or  desire  is  again  conceived  a,s 
dependent  on  the  object  with  which  the  self  identi- 
fies itself.  Kant's  distinction  of  motive  and  spring 
and  relegation  of  these  terms  to  different  classes 
of  action  get  rid  of  the  wavering  between  con- 
tradictory points  of  view  implicit  in  Green's 
doctrine. 

Whether  we  shall  give  to  the  term  '  motive'  the 
extensive  signification  contained  under  (1)  may 
ai>pcar  a  mere  question  of  the  use  of  language  ; 
but,  as  is  the  case  iu  most  questions  of  terminology, 
important  issues  lie  concealed  beneath  the  purely 
verbal  discussion.  This  extensive  use  of  the  word 
early  aroused  dissent.  Reid  in  1793,  criticizing 
Crombie'.s  'Essay  on  Philosophical  Necessity,'  said  : 

*  I  understood  a  motive,  when  applied  to  a  human  being,  to 
be  that  for  the  sake  of  wliii:h  he  acts,  and,  therefore,  that  what 
he  never  wag  conscious  of,  can  no  more  be  a  motive  to  deter- 
mine his  will,  than  it  can  be  an  argument  to  convince  hi-^ 
judj^ment. 

Now,  I  learn  that  any  circumstance  arising  from  habit,  or 
some  mechanical  instinctive  cause,  may  be  a  motive,  though  it 
never  entered  into  the  thought  of  the  ^ent. 

From  this  reinforcement  of  motives,  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious, every  volition  may  be  supplied  with  a  motive,  and  even 
a  predominant  one,  when  it  is  wanted '  (Reid,  Works,  ed. 
Hamiltoi\,  p.  87). 

Reid  then  acutely  remarks  that  '  this  addition  to 
his  [Crombie's]  defensive  force  takes  just  as  much 
from  his  oltensive,'  since  it  uudermines  the  evidence 
for  tlie  necessary  action  of  motives  known  or  felt. 
In  otiier  words,  necessitation  by  efficient  is  fatal  to 
necessitation  by  final  causes.  At  this  stage  the 
distinction  seems  to  turn  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  consciousness.  But,  even  if  we  regard 
consciousness  as  the  condition  of  the  existence  of 
motive  in  sense  (2),  this  does  not  prevent  the 
motivation  or  impelling  force  being  essentially 
mechanical  as  when  non- voluntary  in  sense  (1). 
Green's  doctrine  tries  to  evade  this  by  assigning  to 
self-consciousness  the  power  of  determining  the 
predominance  of  tlie  motive  which  actually  does 
succeed,  while  still  admitting  that  the  end  to 
which  we  thus  determine  ourselves  is  assigned  by 
the  pathological  or  aH'ective  element.  Kant,  on 
the  other  hand,  assigns  to  reason  a  power  of  deter- 
mining action  to  an;end,  which  is  quite  independent 
of,  and  even  opposed  to,  the  pathological  feeling. 
'  Motive  '  in  this  sense  has  passed  over  entirely  from 
the  meaning  of  an  impelling  force  to  that  of  an 
object  determined  and  decided  upon  by  reason. 

These  distinctions  are  closely  bound  up  with  the 
inquiry  regarding  tlie  freedom  of  the  will.  If  our 
will  is  possessed  of  an  original  power  liy  which  if 
can  control  the  direction  in  which  it  utters  itself. 
then  the  causal  action  of  motives  mu.-.t  be  distinct 
from  mechanical  impulsion  ;  they  may  induce,  or 


incline,   but  do  not  determine,   according  to  in- 
evitable law.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  will  has 
no  such  power,  what  we  call  inducing  and  inclining 
must  be  merely  the  subjective  side  of  the  collision 
of  predestined  forces,  of  which  we  are  the  theatre 
or  rather  the  play  itself.     If  this  be  the  case,  the 
appearance  of  a  causation,  which  may  yield  to  con- 
scious motives,  but  is  not  controlled  by  them,  must 
be  an  illusion.     The  illusion  demands  explanation. 
This  Miinsterberg    undertook    to  furnish  in  his 
Wilhnshandluttg  (1879).     In  Man's  Place  in  the 
Cosmos  (^  Edinburgh  and  London,  1902),  J.  Seth 
Pringle-Pattison  gives  an  acute  analysis  of  Miiii- 
sterberg's  views.     According  to  Munsterberg,  the 
will  is  only  a  complex  of  sensations.     Our  activity, 
whether  the  inner  activity  of  attention  or  the  outer 
activity  of  muscular  contraction,  appears  to  us  to 
be  free,  just  because  the  result  of  tlie  activity  is 
already  present  in  idea,  and  is,  in  all  cases,  accom- 
panied by  the   sensations  flowing  from   jirevious 
motor  inn.^rvation.      The  feeling  of   innervation 
itself  is  '  just  the  memory-idea  of  the  movement, 
anticipating  the  movement  itself.'     In  the  Grnnd- 
ziige  der  Psychologic  (l^W)  INlunsterberg's  position 
is  modihed   by  a  Fichtean   point  of  view.     The 
'  action  theory  of  mind '  here  put  forward  makes 
the  consciousness  of  sensation  dependent  on  motor 
discharge.     It,  therefore,  precludes  any  theory  of 
action  other  than  that  of  mechanical  causation. 
Nor  is  this  conclusion  altered  by  the   theory  of 
taking  an   attitude  (Stcllungnahme)  towards  the 
world,   which   Miinsterberg   puts  forward.     Such 
activity  as  lying  outside  consciousness  could  not 
even  give  rise  to  the  illusion  of  voluntary  activity. 
It  was  maintained  by  Hartley  (Obsei-vntions  on 
Man,  London,  1810,  i.  522)  that  'to  prove  that  a 
man  has  free  will  in  the  sense  opposite  to  mechan- 
ism, he  ouglit  to  feel  that  he  can  do  diUerent  things 
while  the  motives  remain  precisely  the  same,'  and 
that  here  '  the  internal  feelings  are  entirely  against 
free  will  where   the  motives  are   of   a  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  evident,'  while  he  admits  a  power 
of  resisting  motives.     Such  a  power,  on  Hartley's 
view,  can  come  only  from  some  other  and  stronger 
motive  ;  that  is,  there  is  no  intrinsic  power  of  re- 
sisting motives.     The  attribution  to  the  self  of  an 
intrinsic  power  of  strengthening  indefinitely  cer- 
tain desires,  which  then  become  motives  (in  tJreen's 
sense),  seems  the  essence  of  the  third  theory  of 
motives.    There  is  an  illusory  atmosphere  of  deter- 
minism about  Green's  theory.     The  will  is  deter- 
mined by  nioti\es.     That  desire  only  is  a  motive 
which  is  successful.   There  is  no  conflict  of  motives, 
nor  any  strongest  motive.     But  then  the  strongest 
desire  is  made  to  be  the  strongest,  i.e.  to  be  a 
motive  by  the  action  of  the  eternal  consciousness 
which  is  perpetually  reproducing  itself  in  us,  and 
which  helps  to  constitute,  in  cognition  and  action, 
all  the  objects  of  knowing  and  will.     Is  now  this 
action  of  the  eternal  consciousness  something  from 
all  eternity,  unalterably  the  same?    The  result  is 
practically'identical  with  Hartley's— the  only  free- 
dom in  it  is  that  the  ego,  since  it  determines  the 
motive,  is  consequently,  in  being  detemiined  by 
the  motive,  determined   by  itself.      This  is  only 
Spinozistic  necessity.     But,  if  the  action  of  the 
eternal  ego  on  the  finite  ego  is  not  so  predeter- 
mined,  is  something   which,   at  the   moment  of 
decision,  may  fall  out  dirt'erently  on  different  occa- 
sions, notwithstanding  identity  of  desire  and  cir- 
cumstances, then  such  action  is  not  different  from 
free   will    in   the  ordinary   sense,   and   implies  a 
surplus  of  undetermined   or  self-determined  free 
activity  of  the  ego,  as  in  the  Kantian  doctrine. 

Green's  theory  of  motives  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  a  modern  p.sycholo^ical  doc- 
trine, to  which  it  bears  a  strong  verbal  resem- 
blance.    Green  says  {Proleg.  lo  Kthics,  p.  93)  that 
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an  appetiti;  or  want  '  only  becomes  a  motive,  so 
far  as  upon  the  want  Ihtre  supervenes  the  presen- 
tation of  the  want  liy  a  self-couscious  subject  to 
himself  and  witli  it  the  idea  of  a  self-satisfaction 
to  be  attained  in  the  filling  of  the  want.'  Stout, 
too,  says  {Mantiril  nf  Patjehologjf,  i>.  TUO) : 

'  Motives  are  not  nitre  impulses.  They  come  before  con- 
sciousness as  reasons  why  /  should  act  in  this  or  that  way. 
They  are  not  independent  forces  fighting  out  a  battle  among 
themselves,  while  the  Ego  remains  a  mere  spectator.  On  the 
rontrary,  the  motives  are  motives  only  in  so  far  as  they  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  Self,  and  pre-suppose  the  conception  of 
the  Self  as  a  determining  factor.  From  this  it  foUows  that  the 
recognised  reasons  for  a  decision  can  never  constitute  the  entire 
t-ause  of  decision.  Behind  them  there  always  lies  the  Self  as  a 
whole,  and  what  this  involves  can  never  be  completely  analysed 
or  stated  in  the  form  of  definite  reasons  or  special  motives.' 

The  great  verbal  similarity  of  this  to  what  Green 
says  is  evident.  But  to  Green  the  self-conscious 
subject,  through  determination  by  which  a  want 
becomes  a  motive,  is  '  a  principle  of  other  than 
natural  origin,'  is,  in  fact,  an  entity  of  a  sort.  To 
Stout  the  self  as  a  whole,  even  if  what  it  involves 
can  never  be  completely  analyzed  or  stated,  is  not 
an  entitative  principle  eternal  or  other\vise,  but, 
rather,  the  'thought  of  the  self.'  In  deliberation, 
he  says,  '  the  concept  of  the  Self  as  a  whole  will  not 
directly  tend  to  reinforce  or  suppress  a  desire'  (p. 
708). 

'  A  certain  line  of  action  being  suggested  as  possible,  I  con- 
template myself  as  I  shall  be  if  I  put  it  in  execution,  so  as  to 
make  it  part  of  ray  actual  Ufe-histovy,  and  on  the  other  hand 
I  contemplate  myself  as  I  shall  be  if  I  leave  it  undone.  I  follow 
out  this  representation  of  a  hypothetical  Self  in  more  or  less 
detail  until  that  turning- point  in  the  process  which  is  called 
Voluntary  Decision  emerges '  (16.  p.  709). 

This  theory,  that  motives  arise  and  are  con- 
stituted by  relation  to  the  conception  of  self, 
whether  we  take  it  in  Green's  metaphysical  or  in 
Stout's  psychological  form,  as  a  general  theory 
of  motives,  seems  not  to  be  true.  That  very  many 
motives  are  determined  by  conscious  relating  of 
the  end  in  view  to  the  self  is  true — notably  the 
self-regarding  ones.  But  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
altruistic  motives  as  necessarilj-  related  to  the 
concept  of  self.  They  may  sometimes  be  so,  but 
not  necessarily  or  universally.  The  highest  moral 
ends  are  disinterested.  The  disinterested  character 
of  aesthetic  emotion  has  been  emphasized  by  Burke 
and  Kant,  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer.  Molinos, 
Fenelon,  and  iladame  Guyon  have  maintained 
the  possibility  of  a  disinterested  love  of  God. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that,  while  the 
analysis  of  the  term  '  motive '  given  under  (2)  and 
(.3)13  in  many  cases  a  conect  and  complete  analysis, 
there  are  other  cases  where,  even  if  impelled  to- 
wards the  end  by  some  subjective  affective  element, 
the  self-conscious  satisfaction  of  this  impulse  need 
form  no  part  of  the  objective  end  in  view  nor  even 
of  the  subjective  impelling  force. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  fourth  sense  of  the 
term  'motive' — the  strict  sense  given  to  it  by 
Kant  —  that  we  iind  the  most  striking  de- 
tachment of  the  term  from  all  association  with 
the  subjective  self.  It  may  still  bear  relation  to 
something  universal,  common  to  the  individual 
selves,  but  the  ends  are  then  ends  in  which  the 
individual  self  loses  its  individuality.  They  are 
objective.  This  is  the  essential  of  morality  to 
Kant,  and  the  point  which  separates  the  ethics  of 
Kant  from  the  ethics  of  Green.  It  was  to  retain 
in  the  moral  motive  the  reference  to  self  that 
Green  was  compelled  to  characterize  the  good  as 
the  '  perfection  of  human  character '  or  '  self- 
devotion  to  the  perfecting  of  man.'  D'Arcy  (Short 
Study  of  Ethics^,  p.  277)  has  seen  this  defect  in 
the  ethics  of  Green.  The  defect  is,  however,  a 
necessary  outcome  of  Green's  initial  position.  To 
Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  reason,  not  the  mere 
self,  is  able  to  give  itself  an  end,  which,  though 
realized  in  the  matter  of  desire,  is  independent  of 


the  relation  of  (hat  matter  to  the  jiarticular  self. 
Kant  is  often  criticized  as  if  the  categorical  im- 
perative set  u]i  ends,  detached  from  all  the  material 
of  desire  and  inclination,  as  if  purely  formal  ends 
existed  by  themselves.  It  is  the  impenetration 
of  particular  desires  and  inclinations  by  the  cate- 
gorical law  of  duty  that  gives  to  the  individual 
the  absolute  value  expressed  in  that  form  of  the 
categorical  imperative  which  is  expressed :  '  so 
treat  humanity  whether  in  thine  own  person  or 
that  of  another  always  as  an  end  and  never  as  a 
means.' 

We  have,  therefore,  in  our  highest  ends,  moral, 
ajsthetie,  and  religious,  the  singular  paradox  that 
in  them  an  element,  which  comes  into  existence 
only  through  particular  feelings  and  inclinations, 
becomes,  as  regards  its  essential  character,  inde- 
pendent of  these  and  a  motive  of  selfless  and  dis- 
interested action. 

In  the  above  discussion  we  have  considered  the 
several  distinct  senses  in  wdiich  the  term  '  motive ' 
may  be  used.  There  are,  however,  some  ambi- 
guities connected  with  its  use  which,  while  not 
really  adding  to  tiie  multiplicity  of  senses,  might 
nevertheless  appear  to  do  so.     Bentham  says : 

*  Owing  to  the  poverty  and  unsettled  state  of  language,  the 
word  motive  is  employed  indiscriminately  to  denote  two  kinds 
of  objects,  which,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject, 
it  is  necessary  should  be  distinguished.  On  some  occasions  it  is 
employed  to  denote  any  of  those  really  existing  incidents  from 
whence  the  act  in  question  is  supposed  to  take  its  rise.  The 
sense  it  bears  on  these  occasions  may  be  stjled  its  literal  or 
unjigurative  sense.  On  other  occasions  it  is  employed  to  denote 
a  certain  fictitious  entity,  a  passion,  an  atTection  of  the  mind, 
an  ideal  being,  which  upon  the  happening  of  any  such  incident 
is  considered  as  operating  upon  the  mind,  and  prompting  it  to 
take  that  course,  towards  which  it  is  impelled  by  the  influence 
of  such  incident.  Motives  of  this  class  are  Avarice,  Indolence, 
Benevolence,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  This  latter  may  be  styled  the 
figurative  sense  of  the  term  motive '  (p.  46  f.). 

The  real  incidents — motives  in  the  unfigurative 
sense — are : 

'  1.  The  internal  perception  of  .iny  individual  lot  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  the  expectation  of  which  is  looked  upon  as  calculated  to 
determine  you  to  act  in  such  or  such  a  manner  ;  2,  any  exte}-nal 
event,  the  happening  whereof  is  regarded  as  having  a  tendency 
to  bring  about  the  perception  of  such  pleasure  or  such  pain.' 

Each  of  these  is  further  distinguished  according 
as  it  is  in  prospect  or  in  esse,  meaning  by  the 
former  the  posterior  possible  object  which  is  looked 
forward  to  as  the  consequence  of  his  action  [or 
inaction],  by  the  latter,  the  present  existing  object 
or  event  which  takes  place  upon  a  man's  looking 
forward  to  the  other. 

These  distinctions  partly  depend  on  Bentham's 
doctrine  that  the  only  motives  are  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  has  been  ably  criticized  by  Sidgwick 
(Methods  of  Ethics,  bk.  i.  ch.  iv.).  They  may  be 
reduced  to  those  drawn  by  Fleming  (Manual  of 
Moral  Philosophy, ed.hondon,  1870,  p.  176)  between 
'  the  external  object,  the  internal  principle,  and 
the  state  or  affection  of  mind  resulting  from  the 
one  being  addressed  to  the  other.'  The  internal 
principle  may  be  dismissed  as,  at  any  rate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  a  'fictitious  entity.'  Tlie 
distinction,  however,  between  the  external  object 
and  the  resulting  state  or  aflection  of  mind  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  foregoing  discussion.  It 
might  seem  plausible  to  say,  as  Fleming  says,  that 
'speaking  strictly  it  [the  term  'motive']  should 
be  applied  to  the  terminating  state  or  affection 
of  mind  which  arises  from  a  principle  of  human 
nature  having  been  addressed  by  an  object  adapted 
to  it ;  because  it  is  this  state  or  aflection  of  mind 
wliich  prompts  to  action.'  Tliis  is  true  in  all  cases 
where  an  affection  is  the  spring  of  action.  But 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  affection  does  not 
exist,  or  the  action  takes  place  without,  or  con- 
trary to,  its  prompting.  In  the  'beautiful  soul' 
in  Schiller's  Anmuth  und  Witrde,  affection  produces 
moral  results,  but,  to  Kant,  true  moral  action  is 
independent  of  such   affection.     In   art,  however 
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much  feeling  may  Ruule,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  motive.  In  true  art  it  cannot  even  lie  saiil 
that  there  is  a  conscious  image  or  ideal  which 
impels  the  artist  to  produce.  In  art,  as  Sclielling 
says,  the  ego  is  unconscious  in  regard  to  its 
product  (St/stem  des  transccndentalen  Idealismtis, 
vi.,  Tubingen,  1800  [Sdntmtl.  Werkc,  Stuttgart, 
1856-61,  iii.]). 

An  important  distinction  is  that  between  motive 
and  intention.  The  nature  of  intentionality  is 
tlms  stated  by  Bentham  : 

'  Let  us  observe  the  connexion  there  is  between  intontionalitv 
and  consciousness.  Wlien  the  act  itself  is  intentional,  and  witli 
respect  to  the  existence  of  all  the  circumstances  adcised,  ns 
also  with  respect  to  the  materiality-  of  those  circumstances,  in 
relation  to  a  given  consequence,  and  there  is  uo  mis-supposal 
with  regard  to  anv  preventive  circumstance,  that  consequence 
moat  also  be  intentional.  In  other  words,  advisedness,  wilii  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances,  if  clear  from  the  mis-supposal  of 
any  preventive  circumstance,  extends  the  Intentionality  trom 
the  act  to  the  consequences '  (p.  HX 

The  distinction  itself  is  most  clearly  expressed 
by  Martineau  (Types  of  Ethical  Tlicorif,  ii.  272) : 

'  The  Intention  comprises  the  whole  contemplated  operations 
of  the  M'X,  both  those  tor  the  sake  of  which,  and  those  in  spite 
of  which,  we  do  it  The  Motive  comprises  only  the  former.' 
Dividing  the  intention  as  Martineau  does  into 
persuasives,  dissuasives,  and  neutral  consequences, 
It  is  only  the  first  that  fall  under  the  heading  of 
'  motive'  (cf.  Mill,  Utilitarianitm,  London,  1879, 
ch.  ii.  p.  27  ;  Muirheau,  Elements  of  Ethics^,  p.  61; 
Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics,  p.  6411'.). 

This  excludes  from  intention  all  motives  in  sense 
(1)  which  are  unconscious  or  involuntary.  It  in- 
cludes motives  in  senses  (2)  and  (3).  It  is  more 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  includes  motives  in  sense 
(4).  Tlie  particular  object  or  end  is  certainly 
included  in  the  intention,  but  the  law  which  the 
will  gives  to  itself,  while  controlling  and  determin- 
ing the  intention,  seems  not  necessarily  to  form 
part  of  it.  The  act,  even  it  done  for  the  sake  of 
the  law,  has  not  the  law  in  its  universality  as  its 
end.  To  make  Martineau's  statement  true  we 
must  understand  '  persuasives '  in  an  attective  sense. 
2.  Classificationof  motives.— The  various  classi- 
fications reflect  the  difficulties  which  have  attended 
the  foregoing  discussions.  Our  impulses  or  active 
principles  are  classified  by  Reid  into  mechanical, 
animal,  and  rational ;  but  only  to  the  last  two 
does  he  apply  the  term  '  motives.'  Stewart  has 
criticized  this  classification  on  the  grounds  that 
'mechanical'  cannot  be  applied  to  instincts  and 
habits  (which  is  done  by  KeiJ),  nor  to  any  of  our 
active  principles.  It  is  capricious  to  call  our  appe- 
tites animal  principles,  because  common  to  man  and 
brutes,  and  to  distinguish  our  instincts  as  mecliani- 
cal,  in  regard  to  which  our  nature  bears  so  strong 
an  analogy  to  the  lower  animals.  Mechanictil 
jirinciples  of  action  produce  their  eflect  without 
any  will  or  intention  on  our  part.  Animal  prin- 
ciples of  ac^tion  require  intention  and  will,  but  not 
judgment.  Rational  principles  of  action  require 
not  only  intention  or  will,  but  judgment  or  rea.son. 
Stewart  censures  Reid  for  including  under  animal 
principles  of  action  the  desire  of  knowledge,  of 
esteem,  pity,  patriotism,  ete. 

Stewart's  own  classification  falls  under  five  heads : 
(1)  appetites,  (2)  desires,  (3)  affections,  (4)  self- 
love,  (5)  moral  faculty.  This  classification  has 
been  ably  criticized  by  Martineau  (ii.  134). 

McCosh  gives  the  following  classification  of  the 
orective  or  motive  powers,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  saj-, 
of  the  motive  and  moral  powers: 

I.  The  native  appetencies  of  the  mind  leading  to  emotions. 
These  include  :  (I)  the  inclination  to  exercise  every 
native  power  voluntarily  or  involuntarily ;  (2)  tiie 
desire  to  receive  pleasure  and  avoid  pain  ;  (3)  tlie 
appetites ;  tendencies  to  seek  tor  ki:ov.I>'i!.:c,  esteem, 
society,  power,  properlv  ;  (1)  an  inward  principle  that 
impels  to  «eek  (or  the  beautiful ;  (6)  the  moral  power 
as  a  prompting  energy  ;  (C)  unselfish  motives  prompt- 
ing to  action  In  relation  to  other  beings,  i.ti.  3>  inpathy. 


ii.  The  will  not  as  furnishing  incitements,  inducements,  or 
motives,  but  as  suatcd  above  these,  sanctioning,  re- 
straining, and  deciding  among  them. 
Iii.  The  conscience— .1  cognitive  power  involving  certain  be- 
liefs and  judgment*  (/nl«t<ioii»  o/  Ihr  Hind,  p.  242  B.). 
More  important  than  any  of  these  classifications  is 
that  of  Martineau  (ii.  129-175).  He  begins  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  two  sets  of  impelling  principles 
in  man:  (1)  'those  which  urge  him,  in  the  way 
of  unreflecting  instinct,  to  appropriate  objects  or 
natural  expression,'  and  (2) '  those  which  supervene 
upon  self-knowledge  and  experience,  and  in  which 
the  preconception  is  present  of  an  end  gratifying  to 
some  recognized  feeling'  (p.  135).  The  former  he 
calls  primary  springs  of  action,  the  latter  secon- 
dary. Under  the  primary  come— (1)  propensions: 
including  organic  appetites  and  animal  spontan- 
eity; (2)  passions :  antipathy,  fear,  anger  ;  these 
do  not  arise  as  forces  from  the  needs  of  our  own 
nature,  but  are  rather  what  we  sutler  at  the  hands 
of  objects ;  (3)  att'ections :  parental,  sociid,  com- 
pa.«sionate  ;  these  operate  as  attractions  towards 
other  persons ;  (4)  sentiments :  wonder,  admira- 
tion, reverence  ;  these  direct  themselves  upon 
ideal  relations,  objects  of  apprehension  or  thought 
that  are  above  us,  yet  potentially  ours. 

Under  the  secondary  principles  which  are  char- 
acterized by  their  interested  nature  or  invariable 
aim  to  produce  certain  states  of  ourselves  come— 
(1 )  secondary  propensions :  love  of  pleasure,  money, 
power  ;  (2)  secondary  passions  :  malice,  vindictive- 
ness,  suspiciousness;  (3)  secondary  afl'ections : 
sentimentality ;  (4)  secondary  sentiments :  self- 
culture,  sestlieticism,  interest  in  religion. 

The  secondary  series  is  the  self-conscious  counter- 
part of  the  primary  .=^eries.  These  principles  give 
rise  to  ulterior  combinations,  such  as  love  of  praise, 
emulation,  fellow-feeling.  In  addition  to  these 
are  prudence  and  conscience,  but  neither  is,  ac- 
cording to  Martineau,  a  positive  principle,  so  as  to 
range  in  the  series  of  impulses.  Each  exercises  a 
judicial  function— prudence  among  the  secondary 
principles,  conscience  over  the  whole. 

If  we  examine  these  various  classilications,  we 
shall  find  much  to  confirm  the  wide  view  of  motives 
which  we  have  taken.  Martineau's  distinction  of 
primary  and  secondary  springs  of  action  directly 
contradicts  the  narrow  view  of  motives  taken  by 
Green,  which  would  limit  motives  to  those  associ- 
ated with  the  notion  of  self.  Such  association 
gives  rise  to  secondary  springs  of  action.  Again, 
some  of  these  classifications  rightly  regard  con- 
science and  the  moral  faculty  as  motive  powers 
Erompting  to  action  and  yet  per  se  incapable  of 
eing  identified  with  an  affective  element.  In 
Martineau's  theory  the  moral  element  consists  in 
relative  position  in  a  scale  of  excellence  intuitively 
discerned.  Other  moralists  might  seek  to  analyze 
further  in  what  this  excellence  consists,  and  this 
analysis  might  be  dangerous  to  the  intuitive  scale, 
might  show  that  the  position  of  a  spring  varies 
with  circumstances ;  but  the  insight  that  the 
moral  element  is  not  an  aliective  spring  of  action, 
in  either  the  primary  or  secondary  form,  remains  ; 
and  with  it  remains  the  necessity  of  recognizing 
a  fourth  form  of  motive,  the  raotivity  of  which, 
whether  proceeding  from  an  autonomy  of  the  will 
itself  or  from  a  recognition  of  an  intrinsic  anthorit y 
in  certain  imperatives  of  action,  or  from  a  recogni- 
tion of  superiority  or  authority  in  inward  springs 
or  outward  courses  of  conduct,  deman<ls  a  unique 
position  for  itself  in  the  classification  of  tho.se 
forces  which  impel  the  human  will  to  action. 

I.iTKRATCBE.— J.  M.  Baldwin,  UamlljiMko/  Pmhology,  New 
York,  1889-111,  ii.  •  Keeling  and  Will' ;  J.  Bentham. ^ro.c.pfe« 
o/  JlornU  aud  L-yiMion  (tt'orU,  e<l.  J.  Bo;\i"'K.  '•<''"''"?«►'. 
1859  i  );  T.  H.  Green,  ProtfgotwiM  In  Kthies,  oxford,  18bS, 
I.  Kant.  CrunJUgmta  zttr  Metaphysik  der  .Si((.;i.,  and  Kntik 
dt-r  vraklif<^hen  Vernnr.ll  (S>imm'l.  It  -•'*<•■  ed^.  k.  Rosenkranr 
and  F.  W.  Schubert,  l^ipnig,  183S- 1",  vui);  C.  F.  D  Arcy,  **r.rf 
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Sttcdp  of  Etliics^,  London,  1912;  T.  Reid,  'Letters,'  Works-, 
ed.  W.  Hamilton,  Edinburgh,  1840  ;  J.  Martlneau,  Tj/pes  of 
Ethical  Th>;.n/-\  0.\ford,  1H86,  ii.  ;  D.  Stewart,  Phihtsophy  .,/ 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  Edinburgh,  1828  ;  H.  Munster- 
berg,  Grxindzii'je.  der  PmchoLogie,  Leipzig,  1900,*;!. ;  J.  McCosh, 
Intuitions  of  the  Mind^,  London,  1893  ;  J.  D.  Morell,  Ititrod.  tn 
Metital  Philosophy,  do.  1862;  j.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  of 
Ethics*,  do.  1900 ;  J.  H.  Muirhead,  Elements  of  Ethics^,  do. 
1906  ;  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics^,  do.  1907  ;  G.  F.  Stout, 
Manual  of  Psychology'^,  do.  1913.  G.  J.  StOKES. 

MOUNTAINS,        MOUNTAIN  -  GODS.  — 

There  are  few  peoples  who  have  not  looked  upon 
mountains  with  awe  and  reverence,  or  who  have 
not  paid  worship  to  them  or  to  gods  or  spirits 
associated  with  them  in  various  ways.  Their 
height,  their  vastness,  the  mystery  of  their  recesses, 
the  veil  of  mist  or  cloud  now  shrouding  them,  now 
dispersed  from  them,  the  strange  noises  which  the 
wind  makes  in  their  gorges,  the  crash  of  a  fall  of 
rock,  or  the  eti'ect  of  the  echo,  their  suggestion  of 
power,  their  appearance  of  watching  the  intruder 
upon  their  solitude — all  give  to  them  an  air  of 
personality,  and  easily  inspire  an  attitude  of  rever- 
ence and  eventually  of  worship.  They  are  next 
thought  to  have  a  spirit  akin  to,  yet  gieater  than, 
man's,  and  such  a  spirit  may  become  separate  from 
the  mountain  and  exist  as  a  god  of  the  mountain. 
The  natural  dangers  encountered  by  the  traveller 
or  mountain-dweller,  as  well  as  the  mystery  of 
gorge,  precipice,  or  cavern,  suggest  the  presence  of 
spirits,  dangerous  or  at  times  beneficent,  and  in 
many  cases  also  ghosts  of  the  dead  are  thought  to 
haunt  the  mountains.  Their  summits,  being  near 
the  sky  and  often  surrounded  by  cloud,  suggest 
their  connexion  with  gods  of  sky  or  rain ;  or  the 
remoteness  and  mystery  of  their  peaks  cause  them 
to  be  regarded  as  dwellings  of  gods  or  of  ghosts. 

Sporadically  we  find  no  cult  of  mountains  or  mountain-spirits, 
but  that  is  generally  where  no  cult  of  nature  exists,  or,  of 
course,  where  no  mountains  exist.  Where  they  are  feared,  it 
is  generally  as  much  because  of  the  demons  supposed  to  infest 
them  as  because  of  their  own  suggestion  of  terror.  The  horror 
of  mountains  found  in  writers  from  Waller  to  the  time  of  Scott, 
Byron,  and  Wordsworth  was  perhaps  a  literary  affectation  as 
much  as  genuine  lack  of  appreciation.  Wordsworth's  '  voice  of 
the  mountains '  has  generally  made  a  strong  appeal  to  men  and 
has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  imagination. 

I.  The  personification  of  mountains. — The  vari- 
ous impressions  which  mountains  made  upon  men's 
minds  led  to  their  being  regarded  as  alive,  or 
possessed  of  a  power  lurking  behind  their  massive 
forms,  and,  finally,  to  their  personiK cation  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  next  stage  was  that 
the  mountain-god — the  personified  mountain  which 
received  worship — became  a  god  of  the  mountain, 
separate  from  it,  yet  connected  with  it.  It  is  diffi- 
cult in  particular  cases  to  say  which  of  these  stages 
is  intended,  or  to  disentangle  them,  since  the 
human  mind  so  easily  adopts  either  attitude  ;  and, 
even  where  a  god  of  the  mountain  is  worshipped, 
the  mountain  itself  still  looms  vast  and,  as  it  were, 
personal.  In  this  section  we  shall  examine  in- 
stances where  the  mountain  seems  to  be  worshipped 
for  itself  alone  or  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  to 
some  extent  personal. 

The  Choles  of  Itza  regarded  one  particular  hill  as  god  of  all 
the  mountains,  and  on  it  burned  a  perpetual  fire.^  To  the 
Huichol  Indians  every  hill  and  rock  of  peculiar  shape  is  a  deity, - 
and  hills  as  well  as  lakes,  rain,  etc.,  are  tribal  gods  of  the 
Thompson  Indians.^  The  Mexicans  had  gods  of  mountains 
(§  2),  but  they  regarded  all  mountains  as  divine  and  personified 
them.  Iztaccilmatl  was  the  wife  of  Popocatepetl.  Molina 
describes  the  hill  Huanacauri  as  the  chief  huaca  of  the  Incas.^ 
In  Korea  mountains  are  personified,  ami  the  idea  of  guardian- 
ship, e.g.,  of  towns,  is  associated  with  them  (cf.  §  5).  Yet 
there  are  also  spirits  of  mountains. ^  In  Japan  the  term  kami, 
applied  to  deities,  is  likewise  applied  to  mountains,  which  are 
supposed  to  possess  great  power.6    Similarly  in  China,  where 

1  NR  iii.  132. 

2  FL  xii.  [1901]  lOS.  s  lb.  xi.  [1900]  398. 

•*  W.  H.  Prescott.  Bixt.  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  London, 
1S43,  ii.  41 ;  C.  R,  Markhum',  Narratives  of  the  Rites  and  Laics 
of  the  Vncas,  do.  1873,  p.  13. 

5  FL  xi.  328  f. 

^  W.  O.  Aston,  in  FL  x.  [1S99]  317. 


spirits  of  mountains  have  always  been  worshii>pe(I,  mountains 
themselves  are  included  among  the  shen,  or  beneficent 
^ods.  There  are  ten  principal  mountains  ini;IurJed  :iniong  the 
t.'i-ki,  or  earth-<rod8 — the  five  ynh.  of  which  the  greatest  is 
T'ai  Shan  in  Shantung,  and  the  five  chen.'^  Of  each  of  these 
there  is  one  in  each  cmef  cardinal  pc'int  (the  four  mountains), 
and  one  in  the  centre.  The  chief  minister  of  Yao  was  called 
•president  of  the  mountains.' 2  To  these,  or  to  their  epirite, 
sacrifices  are  made  on  the  great  altar  of  the  earth  at  the 
summer  solstice.  Other  mountains  are  also  included  in  the 
category  of  gods  and  in  the  official  worship  (see  also  §  7).s  In 
Tibet  Mt.  Kancbinjunga  was  once  an  object  of  worship,  but  is 
now  regarded  as  tlie  dwelling  of  a  god  of  the  same  name. 
There  are  (our  great  deified  mountains  in  Tibet.'*  In  Media 
and  in  Phrygia  gods  were  identified  with  mountains,  and  a  cult 
was  paid  to  them  on  their  sunmiits.^  Araon<;;  the  Celts  a  cult 
of  mountains,  as  well  as  of  gods  of  mountains,  is  to  be  traced. 
One  inscription  was  'To  the  Mountains';  the  mountains  are 
often  invoked  in  spell  or  prayer  or  invocation  in  Irish  texts ; 
and  Gildas  speaks  of  the  '  blind  people '  who  adored  mountains 
and  other  parts  of  nature. 6  While  the  Greeks  adored  divinitiea 
associated  with  mountains,  some  mountains  still  retained  a 
degree  of  personification — e.g.,  Mt.  Ida  as  a  nymph.''  In  India 
as  early  as  the  Ri^veda  (vn.  xxxv.  8)  there  is  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  mountains  :  *  May  the  mountains  be  propitious  to  us.'  The 
Himalaya  is  king  of  mountains,  the  great  divine  range  par 
excellence,  pre-eminently  sacred.  It  '  cannot  be  shaken,'  and  it 
is  the  abode  of  the  dead,  of  mighty  creatures,  and  of  living 
saints  and  ascetics,  as  well  as  the  haunt  of  demons  of  all  kinds. 
But  its  own  ^'irtue3  are  supreme.  To  think  of  it  is  to  gain  vast 
merit ;  to  see  it  is  to  have  one's  sins  removed.  It  was  personi- 
fied as  Himavat  or  Harivamt^a,  father  of  Gaii;,'a  and  Uma  Devi, 
or  Parvati,  the  mountain-goddess,  identified  with  one  of  the 


An  ancient  story  tells  how  P5.rvati  covered  up  the  eyes  of 
Mahadeva  when  he  was  performing  tapas  on  Himavat.  Flame 
burst  from  his  forehead  and  scorched  the  mountain  ;  but,  when 
she  assumed  a  submissive  attitude,  her  father  was  restored  to 
his  former  condition. ^ 

Among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  mountains  are  personi- 
fied. The  Santals  sacrifice  to  Marang  Burii,  at  once  a  mountain 
and  a  god.  Other  tribes  have  no  other  gods  but  mountains, 
rivers,  and  the  dead.^o  Among  the  Semites  mountains  and  hills 
had  been  personified,  and  many  of  them  were  regarded  as 
peculiarly  sacved— the  dwelling-place  or  seat  of  a  god  (§  5). 
But  the  evidence  is  mainly  that  of  cults  upon  hills  or  high 
places  to  a  god  associated  with  these  (§  7).  The  pagan  Slavs 
are  described  as  worshipping  mountains.!! 

Where  a  god  associated  with  a  hill  or  mountain  bears  a  name 
similar  to  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  mountain  personified  gave 
this  name  to  the  subsequent  god  of  ttie  mountain.  A  Celtic 
god  Poeninus  was  god  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  Vosegus  was  god  of 
the  Vosges  mountains.    Cf.  other  examples  aljove. 

Evidence  of  the  personification  of  mountains  is 
also  to  he  found  in  the  sporadic  cases  of  alleged 
descent  from  mountains,  possibly  because  these 
mark  the  region  whence  some  tribe  took  its  origin 
or  migrated. 

The  Navahos  thought  that  they  came  from  the  bowels  of  a 
great  mountain  near  the  San  Juan. 12  Some  Mexicans  regarded 
the  mountain  Cacalepei  as  their  mother.13  Tlie  Iranian  kings 
were  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  mountain  Ushi- 
darena.^^ 

2.  Gods  and  mountains. — Besides  being  personi- 
fied, mountains  are  associated  with  clearly  defined 
gods,  either  as  their  occasional  or  as  tlieir  more 
permanent  seats  or  abodes,  or  there  are  gods  of 
the  mountains  distinct  from  tiie.se  as  personified. 

The  house  of  the  Masai  god  Ngai  (Efi-ai)  is  in  the  snowTS  of 
Kilimanjaro.15  Among  the  Yoruba  there  is  a  god  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Oke.  In  Hawaii  several  distinct  deities  of  the 
volcano  Kilauea  were  recognized,  each  of  these  being  cotmected 
with  some  part  of  it.i''  Among  the  Todas  most  deities  are 
associated  with  hills,  each  occupying  a  separate  peak,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  a  stone  circle,  bairow,  or  cairn.i7    The 

I  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Religion  in  China,  New  York,  1912,  pp. 
16,  201  flf. 

^SBE  in.  [1879)35. 

3  lb.  xxxix.  [1891]  244  ;  de  Groot,  loc.  cit. 

•1  L.  A.  Waddell.  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895,  p.  S70f. 

5  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13 ;  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  Hist,  des  religions  de  la 
Grkce  antique,  Paris,  1857-59,  iii.  185. 

6  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celtji,  Edinburgh, 
1911,  pp.  39,  172;  Gildas,  de  Excidio  Britannice,  ii.  4. 

7  ApoUodorus,  I.  i.  6. 

scrooke.  PR  i.  60  f.,  62;  Muir,  Orig.  Skr,  Texts,  I.2  [1872J 
130  ;  Milinda-paflha,  iv.  viii.  16. 

9  Muir,  iv.2  [1873]  269f.,  quoting  Mahdbhdrata,  xiii.  6366  ff. 

10  PR  i.  61 ;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Reliqioas  qf  India,  Boston,  1896, 
p.  537 ;  cf.  ERE  ii.  482b. 

II  L,  Leger,  La  Mythologie  slave,  Paris,  1901.  p.  190. 
12  NR  iii.  121.  >3  Prescott,  ii.  41. 
i-t  SBE  xxxi.  (1887]  200.  note  3. 

15  J.  Thomson,  Through  Ma.^di  Land,  London,  1885,  p.  445. 
iti  W.  Elli?,  Polunesian  Res<>arches,  London,  1832-30,  iv.  248  f. 
17  fi^xviii.  {1907)103. 
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Khonds  worabip  a  goil  of  liIUs,  rviiJ  nnioiij:  the  KoIb  (he  grcnt 
deity  ilarang  Buru.  or 'Great  Mountain,'  Is  the  rain-pod,  Marang 
Burii  being  a  consiucuou»  peak  in  Chota  Nagpur  which  is  either 
the  god  himself  or  bis  ilncUiiig-place.  Before  the  time  of  rain 
elaborate  ccreinouies  take  place  on  the  mountain  for  rain  and  a 
fruitful  season. 1  Mt.  Shasta  is  thought  by  American  Indian 
tribes  to  havL'  been  made  of  snow  and  ice  oy  the  Oreat  Spirit 
from  the  sky,  after  which  he  8toi>ped  down  upon  it  and  hollowed 
it  out  as  a  wigwam  where  he  mi;,dit  live  on  his  visits  to  earth. *J 
Among  the  Thompson  Indians  the  'Old  Man'  is  a  being  living 
on  high  mountains,  and  there  making  rain  or  snow  by  scratch- 
ing hmiselt.3  The  Ma.s(ei-  of  Life  is  thought  by  other  tribes  to 
dwell  in  tlie  Rocky  Mountains. *  The  Mexicans  thought  that 
Tlaloc,  god  of  rain,  dwelt  on  the  highest  mountain-tops  where 
the  clouds  gather.  Other  gods,  his  lieutenants,  bearing  his 
name,  dwelt  in  hills  and  were  worshipped  as  gods  of  water  and 
of  mountains.  The  cult  of  Tlaloc  was  of  great  importance,  and 
was  connected  with  festivals  of  the  first  rank.f"  In  Central 
India  the  sun-god  is  supposed  to  dwell  on  hills,  and  isolated 
rounded  hills  are  hence  called  'sun-rays.'  Several  outstanding 
peaks  of  the  Him.alaya  are  the  seat  of  gods — Kailasa  of  Siva  and 
Kubera— and  a  title  of  Siva  is  the  *  mountain-god.]  Other 
mountain  chains  or  peaks  are  associated  with  divinities — e.g.^ 
the  Vindhya  ranges  with  Maharani  Vindhye^wari,  the  goddess 
of  the  range.  In  earlier  times  Rudra  was  believed  to  dwell 
among  the  mountains,  or  on  their  tops,  and  Durga  was  called 
'  the  dweller  in  Mandara.'  ^  Manu  is  said  to  have  descended  on 
a  slope  of  the  Himalaya  called  '  Mann's  Descent,'  and  to  have 
tied  his  ship  to  a  peak  after  the  flood.'  As  has  been  seen,  there 
is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  mountains  personified  and 
the  personal  gods  of  mountains  in  India.  In  Greece  certain 
gods  were  closely  associated  with  mountains.  The  habitual 
cult  of  Zeus  on  mountain-tops,  like  that  of  the  Mexican  Tlaloc, 
shows  his  earlier  connexion  with  rain,  cloud,  and  lightning  sent 
down  from  the  heights,  and  he  probably  had  been  identified 
with  and  had  absorbed  similar  earlier  gods  there  worshipped — 
e.g.^  at  Mt.  Lykaion  in  Arcadia  (Zeus  Lykaios).  In  several 
other  instances  the  mountain  where  the  cult  took  place  gave  a 
title  to  the  god — e.g.,  Zeus  Olympics  (here  the  cult  no  longer 
was  observed),  Zeus  Laphystos  (Bueotia) ;  on  Mt.  Felion  he  was 
worshipped  as  Zeus  Akraios.8  Clouds  resting  on  peaks  where 
Zeus  as  rain-god  was  worshipped  were  a  sign  of  rain. 9  Hermes 
had  a  temple  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Cyllene,  and  Apollo  on  the 
hill  of  Phigaleia.  Artemis  was  also  worshipped  on  high  places 
in  Arcadia.  The  Cretan  Mother-goddess,  like  the  Phrygian 
Cybele  iq.v.),  was  represented  standing  on  a  hill  (cf.  art.  Moun- 
t.ain-mothbr).  Cybele  was  the  Mountain-mother  (/i^rjjp  6peta),io 
and  she  loved  the  mountain  and  its  recesses,  called  by  her 
name  KiJ)3eXa.ii  Another  divinity  associated  with  mountains 
was  Pan,  who  was  born  on  filt.  Lykaios  and  had  one  of  his 
sanctuaries  there.  Several  mountains — e.g.,  Mt.  Mffinalus,  Mt. 
Lampea— were  sacred  to  him.  There  he  loved  to  hunt,  and 
there  he  might  be  heard  piping.^-  The  personalized  nymphs 
were  also  of  the  mountains,  and  were  worshipped  there.  They 
had  caves  on  Mt.  Cith:Bron,  and  gave  oracles  from  them. 
Certain  nymphs,  called  'OpeffTidSeff  or  'Opeiifies,  presided  over 
mountains,  and  were  companions  of  Artemis. 13  Mt.  Olympus 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  gods,  with  the  palace  of 
Zeus  on  its  summit.  In  Cappadocia,  according  to  Strabo.i*  a 
mountain  was  called  after  a  god  Omanos.  Some  Babylonian 
gods  were  called  '  ruler  of  the  mountains,'  and  Enlil  is  described 
as  'the  great  Earth-Mountain' — a  reference  to  Babylonian 
cosmogony  and  to  the  belief  that  he  was  god  of  all  the  forces  of 
life.  For  his  worship,  and  later  that  of  all  the  gods,  an  artificial 
mountain  was  erected  in  the  plain. 15  The  world-mountain  was 
the  seat  of  the  gods.  Among  the  Celts  gods  were  associated 
with  hills,  where  some  cult  was  offered  to  them,  or  with  mounds. 
Within  these  they  were  believed  to  have  retired  on  the  coming 
of  Christianity,  and  there  they  live  as  fairies. IG 
For  Berbers  see  ERE  ii.  606. 

3.  Ghosts  dwelling  on  mountains.  —  To  some 
e.xtent  the  belief  that  ghosts  haunt  mountains  or 
that  the  Othei-woiUl  of  the  dead  is  situated  on  a 
mountain-top  may  have  arisen  from  the  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  on  hills,  but  the  belief  often 
exists  where  this  custom  is  not  found.  It  was 
doubtless  connected  with  the  fact  that  mountains 
are  lofty  and  touch  the  clouds  or  are  swathed  at 
times  in  mists.    They  are  near  the  sky-land  which 
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lofty  and  mysterious ;  and,  as  they  are  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  gods  and  spirits  other  than  human,  it 
was  natural  enongli  ti)  regard  them  as  also  tlie 
luibitatiim  of  ghosts. 

Burial  on  hills  is  only  one  of  many  methods  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  and  is  by  no  means  unixersal.  It  is  found  among 
the  Comanches,  Arapahos,  and  other  N.  American  tribes,  the 
Caribs  and  Patagonians,  in  Arabia  and  Tibet,  and  among  the 
I'arsis  where  no  dakhma  exists  (the  body  is  surrounded  by 
stones,  not  buried).  Hill-burial  was  also  favoured  by  the 
Norsemen. 1 

In  Melanesia  the  idea  that  ghosts  dwell  on  mounlams  is 
frequently  found— <■-;/.,  in  British  New  Guinea  (lUc  like  that  of 
earth  [Ko'itaJ;  a  blissful  Elysium  [Aroma];  ghosts  as  a  light  or 
a  fungus  [Roro-speaking  tribes)),  and  among  the  Kaiof  German 
New  Guinea  (ghosts  as  animals  haunting  wild  glens).  In  the 
D'Entrecasteaux  group  is  the  spirit-mountain  Bwebweso,  the 
happy  spirit-land  which  the  ghosts  reach  by  a  snake-bridge 
over  a  chasm.  No  mortal  dare  climb  it  or  spea'ic  above  a 
whisper  when  passing  it.2  In  Tahiti  the  heaven  of  the  dead, 
"Tamahani,  is  on  a  mountain  on  the  north-west  side  of  Raiatua, 
and  frequently  in  Polynesia  a  mountain-top  or  rocky  deflle  or 
the  surrovmdiiig  mists  are  the  abode  or  resort  of  ghosts.'  In  the 
Shortland  Islands  the  dead  go  to  certain  monnt.iina,  and,  after 
remaining  there  'cr  some  time,  depart  to  a  volcano.-*  Among 
the  Dayake  of  Borneo  hill-tops  are  associated  with  ghosts.  The 
heaven  of  the  Idaans  and  other  tribes  is  on  the  top  of  Kina 
Balu,  and  the  ghosts  feed  on  the  moss  on  its  sides.  Among  the 
Sea  Dayaks  a  hero  who  becomes  the  object  of  a  cult  is  buried  in 
a  lonely  spot  on  the  crest  of  a  hill.''  Various  African  tribes  have 
similar  beliefs. 

The  Akamba  think  that  ghosts  dwell  on  hills,  and  that 
volcanic  veins  are  their  paths.  Sacrifice  is  made  to  them  there, 
and  they  fear  to  approach  the  hill  among  the  woods  of  which 
the  ghosts  dwell.ii  Among  the  Kagoro  ghosts  dwell  in  groves  or 
on  mountams.'  The  Bondei  god,  Mlinga,  is  a  mountain,  and 
souls  go  thither,  storms  come  from  it,  and  in  war  drums  are 
heard  upon  it.  Death  is  the  penalty  for  trespas-sing  on  it.8  The 
Anyanjahear  the  ghosts  talking  on  their  spirit-hill,  or  drums 
beating.  To  hear  these  is  dangerous. ^  Malagasy  ghosts  and 
animal  spirits  reside  in  a  great  mountain  in  the  north. 10 

In  N.  America  the  Sonera  Indians  thought  that  ghosts  dwelt 
in  caves  and  rocks,  the  echo  being  their  voioes.ii  Of  other 
tribes  it  is  said  that  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  Wakondah.  who 
dwells  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  live  in  bliss. I'-i  Tlalo- 
can,  a  Mexican  Elj-sium  in  the  mountains,  was  the  place  of  souls 
of  those  sacrificed  to  Tlaloc  and  of  those  who  died  of  leprosy  or 
by  drowning  or  lightning. 13  The  Hindus  regarded  the  Himalaya 
as  the  home  of  the  sainted  dead.u  One  Chinese  paradise  is  in 
the  Kuen-lun  mountains,  and  is  for  those  who  attain  holiness 
or  divinity ;  many  tales  are  told  of  its  wonders. 15  Similar 
beliefs  lingered  on  in  the  W.  Highlands.  Certain  clans  had 
hills  'to  which  the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends  had  a 
peculiar  attachment,'  and  which  were  supernaturally  lit  when  a 
member  of  the  clan  died. 16 

In  pagan  Slavic  belief  the  dead  must  climb  a  steep  glass 
mountain,  on  whose  top  is  paradise,  and  in  Mdrchen,  Scandi- 
navian and  Slavic,  this  idea  reappears  as  the  rescue  of  a  princesa 
or  a  fair  being  from  the  top  of  a  glass  mountain  by  a  hero. 17 

The  road  which  the  soul  has  to  traverse  to  the 
region  of  the  dead  is  often  a  difficult  one,  and  in 
some  savage  instances  it  passes  over  mountains,  or 
the  entrance  to  the  Other-world  is  from  a  cave  in 
a  volcanic  vent  (see  Descent  to  Hades  [Ethnic], 
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In  Mexican  belief  the  sou!  of  one  <I>'ing  a  peaceful  death  had 
to  pass  between  two  mountains  which  threatened  to  meet  and 
crush  him,  if  he  were  not  armed  with  a  passport.l  Mt.  Dema- 
vend  in  Persia  wag  the  restiny-place  of  the  blessed  on  their  way 
to  paradise.'-i  and  Mt.  Alhurz  was  one  of  the  supports  of  the 
Chinvat  bridge.  In  ancient  Egyptian  belief  the  '  ilountaln  of 
the  West,'  throufrh  which  lay  the  road  to  the  region  of  the  dead, 
was  cfuarded  by  Tailrt  or  Hathcr,  who  is  represented  emerging 
from  the  mountain, 3  where  Ra  also  sit^s.  At  the  tomb  the  coffin 
was  set  on  a  small  sandhill,  representing  the  mountain. ■* 

Many  folk-tales  and  myths  tell  of  a  deliverer, 
some  rex  q If ondrun,  rex  fut urns,  like  Arthur,  ^\\\o 
is  one  day  to  return  as  the  saviour  of  his  people.^ 
In  some  of  these  he  is  in  fairyland  or  heaven,  but 
*  the  cruder  and  more  archaic  belief  is  that  he 
sleeps  -within  the  hills.' ^  8(tmetime3  he  is  seen 
there  by  one  "who  has  been  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  hill.  Such  tales  are  told  of  Arthur,  Merlin, 
Flonn,  Brace,  and  many  another  hero,  and  there 
are  innumerable  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavic 
instances.^  The  story  is  also  found  in  Korea. *^ 
Hartland  suggests  that  these  heroes  are  gods  of 
the  earlier  faiths,  vanquished  by  Christianity  but 
not  destroyed.^  So  in  Irish  myth  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  had  retired  within  the  hills.  ^'^  But,  while 
this  is  not  impossible,  the  idea  seems  to  be  linked 
more  directly  with  that  of  the  dead  being  alive  in 

frave  or  barrow  or  in  hills   (as  in  Scandinavian 
elief),  whence  they  might  come  in  the  hour  of 
their  people's  need. 

4.  Mountains  as  the  abode  of  spirits. — Besides 
being  the  seat  of  gods,  mountains  are  also  peopled, 
like  other  parts  of  nature,  by  spirits,  or  are 
haunted  by  fierce  demons. 

In  Australia  Twanjirika  is  the  mountain-spirit  of  the  S. 
Arunta,  and  in  the  Lake  Macquarie  district  Yaho  lived  on  the 
tops  of  high  mountains  and  was  hostile  to  the  blacks.  The 
Arunta  also  fear  spirits  called  oruntja,  dwelling  on  a  hill.n  In 
British  New  Guinea  the  Koita  dread  a  spirit  li^■ing  on  a  hill 
which  they  will  not  approach,  but  a  spear  made  from  a  tree 
growing  near  it  is  peculiarly  effective.^-  In  Polynesia  spirits 
people  the  mountains  and  are  generally  dangerous.l3  The  yaku 
of  the  Vcddas  people  rocks  and  hill-tops,  among  other  places, 
and  are  named  from  them.  They  send  disease,  and  are  much 
feared.  Some  of  these  yaku  are  spirits  of  the  dead — of  headmen 
or  their  wives.  They  also  have  a  dangerous  aspect — sendinig 
sickness  or  stealing  children — and  are  placated  by  offerings,  i-* 
The  Ka^ans  and  other  tribes  of  Borneo  believe  in  spirits  mani- 
festing themselves  in  parts  of  nature — e.g.,  mountains.  Spirits 
of  this  kind  are  called  toh,  and  are  malevolent;  hence  people 
are  careful  not  to  offend  them.  The  most  dangerous  are  found 
on  the  most  rugged  summits,  which  the  natives  will  hardly 
approach. 15  Among  the  Lushei  Kuki  clans  lashi  are  beings 
dwelling  in  precipices  and  controlling  animals,  but  demons 
people  hills,  streams,  etc.,  and  cause  much  trouble.  16  In  Chitral 
bad  spirits  with  feet  turned  !)ack\vards  dwell  on  Tirich  Mir.i" 
Among  the  Oraons  every  rock  and  natural  feature  is  haunted 
by  demons,  and  this  is  true  of  every  part  of  India. W  The 
Himalaya  is  the  dwelling  of  innumerable  beings,  its  recesses  the 
haunt  of  demons,  its  ca\e8  of  witches  and  fairies.  Other  hills 
are  equally  infested  and  consequently  feared.  As  early  as 
Vedic  times  such  beliefs  are  found,  and  in  the  Mahnbhdrata 
witches  are  said  to  live  in  mountains. i^  In  Korea  the  spirits  of 
mountains  are  dvily  worshipped  by  sacrifices,  and  on  every  pass 
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is  a  shrine  where  prayer  is  made  to  them  or  an  offering  laid. 
Thej'  control  tigers  and  give  the  hunter  power  to  catch  them.i 
In  China  mountain  spectres  are  much  feared,  and  evil  spirits 
haunt  mountains,  their  power  being  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
these.  Only  on  certain  days  should  mountains  be  crossed,  and 
only  after  fasting  and  purification.  The  genii  of  mountains  are 
more  friendly  and  have  a  regular  cult  (§  7).^  In  Indo-China  the 
Thai  believe  in  the;j/ii  dweUing  on  steep  mountains,  wiio  have 
the  power  of  imitating  storms  by  night.3  In  Annam  female 
spirits  or  fairies  called  chu  vi  dwell  in  forests  and  mountains, 
and  for  each  hill  there  are  genii  good  and  bad.^  Among  the 
Bantu  of  S.E.  Africa  demons  haunting  mountains  are  much 
feared. 5  On  the  other  hand,  the  Awemba  believe  in  guardian 
spiiits  attached  to  hills,  etc.,  who  send  rain  and  fertility.^  For 
similar  Berber  beliefs  see  FRE  ii.  506*>.  The  Babylonians 
thought  that  evil  spirits  dwelt  on  mountain-tops. 7  In  Persia 
Demavend  is  the  home  of  genii  and  demons,'^  and  wizards 
assemble  there.  It  is  a  general  Muhammadan  belief  that  the 
mountains  of  Qaf,  supposed  to  be  the  circular  boundary  of  the 
earth,  are  the  chief  abode  of  Hnn  and  tfrUs.^  European  folk- 
lore makes  hills  and  mountains  one  of  the  dwelling-places  of 
elves,  fairies,  dwarfs,  and  similar  beings,iO  and  the  titers  (demons) 
of  Armenian  folk-belief  live  in  mountains, n  while  fairyland  is 
often  within  a  hollow  hill  (see  art.  Fairv,  §  11).  So  the  Serbian 
vilas"^'^  and  the  Nereids  of  modern  Greece  haunt  hills  and 
mountains.  Certain  mountains  were  trysting-places  of  spirits, 
demons,  and  witches — e.g.,  the  Horselberg,  the  Brocken,  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  and  innumerable  others  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
these  gatherings  probably  being  reminiscent  of  sacrificial  rites 
in  pagan  times  on  the  same  spots.  13 

5.  Sacred  mountains.— AVberever  mountains  are 
personified  or  associated  with  gods  or  are  the  seat 
of  a  cult,  tlieir  sacredness  is  obvious.  But  some 
mountains  have  a  peculiar  sanctity.  Legend 
clusters  thickly  round  them,  and  they  are  places 
of  pilgrimage  or  sources  of  merit. 

Among  the  Western  Nandi  there  is  a  sacred  hill  called  Che- 
pel-oi,  the  hill  to  which  the  spirits  set  fire.  Ghosts  are  sup- 
posed to  fire  the  grass  there  annually,  and  no  Nandi  will  go 
near  it.i*  In  Japan  Fuji-yama  is  the  sacred  mountain,  regarded 
as  a  goddess  or  connected  with  a  goddess  of  the  same  name.15 
Pilgrims  ascend  its  summit  in  vast  numbers  armually,  and  it  is 
a  frequent  object  of  Japanese  art.  The  Kwan-Iun  mountains 
are  the  sacred  mountains  of  Taoism,  and  have  given  rise  to 
numerous  fanciful  legends. is  in  early  Hinduism  Mt.  Mandara 
in  Bihar  was  a  kind  of  Olympus.  It  formed  the  stick  with 
which  the  gods  churned  the  ocean  for  ambrosia.  But  more 
usually  Himavat  (Himalaya)  is  the  sacred  mountain-chain, 
'  the  dUvine  mountain,  beloved  of  the  gods.'  As  has  been  seen, 
it  is  extolled  as  a  god.  There  are  many  temples  on  it,  and  it  is 
the  object  of  innumerable  pilgrimages.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Ixings  whose  mere  presence  adds  value  to  the  merit  of  the 
penances  of  ascetics  (see  also  §  i).  Other  mountains  are  sacred 
— e.g.,  the  Vindhya  range — an  object  of  devotion  and  prayer, 
and  have  their  temples  or  shrines. i^  lu  ancient  Persia  Albiirz 
or  Hara  Berezaiti  was  peculiarly  sacred,  the  first  of  mountains. 
The  sun  and  stars  revolved  round  it ;  light  came  from  it  and 
returned  there  ;  on  it  was  no  night  or  darkness,  no  cold,  no 
wind,  no  sickness ;  on  it  the  Amesha  Spentas  built  a  dwelling 
for  aUthra,  and  he  looks  upon  all  the  material  world  from  it ; 
below  it  was  the  Chinvat  bridge.  All  mountains  are  said  to 
have  grown  from  its  roots.  18  In  the  Qur'an  Safa  and  Marwah 
are  said  to  be  '  beacons  of  God,'  and  pilgrims  are  advised  to 
compass  them  about.  Idols  formerly  stood  upon  them  and 
were  worshipped,  but  Muhammad  ordered  their  destruction, 
though  the  visitation  of  the  mountains  is  an  important  part  of 
the  Hajj  rites.19  Mt.  Sinai  was  also  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
oaths  were  taken  by  it. 20  Among  the  Semites  several  mountains 
were  sacred  as  the  dwelling*  or  resting-place  of  gods  or  the 

I  Fi^xi.  328f. 

2De  Groot,  Rel.  System  of  China,  Leyden,  1892  ff.,  iv.  109; 
R.  K.  Douglas,  Confucianism  and  Taoism,  London,  1877,  p.  244. 

3  A.  Bouxlet,  Anthropos,  ii.  (1907]  619. 

4  P.  Giran,  Magie  et  religion  annamites,  Paris,  1912,  pp.  134, 
222. 

""sG.  M.  Theal.  Records  of  S.E.  Africa,  rii.  [1901J  405. 

6  J.  H.  WestSheane,  JRAIxxxvi.  [1906]  151. 

^  M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babglonia  and  Assyria,  Boston, 
1898,  p.  260  f. 

8E.  C.  Sykes,  FL  xii.  262,  274;  S.  Lane- Poole,  Arabian 
Society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  18S3,  pp.  37,  104. 

9SBE  vi.  [1900]  p.  Ixixf. ;  cf.  W.  W.  Skeat.  Malay  Magic, 
London,  1900,  pp.  14,  81. 

10  Grimm,  pp.  448,  452,  455,  474.  Cf.  the  stories  of  the  Venus- 
berg,  ib.  p.  935.  See  also  E.  H.  Meyer,  Germ.  Mythologie, 
Beriin,  1891,  pp.  126-12«,  158  f. 

II  M.  Abeghian,  Armen.  Volksglaube,  Leipzig,  1899,  p.  UK. 

12  M.  E.  Durham,  JRAI  xxxix.  86. 

13  Grimm,  pp.  1051  ff.,  1619 f. 

H  A.  0.  Hollis.  The  Nandi,  Oxford,  1909,  p.  100. 
16  FL  XX.  [1909]  251. 

16  SBE  xxxix.  244,  xl.  [1891]  70. 

17  Hopkins,  p.  358  f. ;  M.  Monier-WiUinms,  Bii'ihuianium  and 
Hinduism*,  London,  1891,  p.  349;  Btiddha-charita,  vii.  39  ff. 

18  F«.  X.  50f.,  xii.  23;  Bund.  v.  3-8,  viii.  2-5;  Ddiistani 
D'imk,  xcii.  5  ;  D'inkar{,  ix.  xx.  3,  xxii.  4. 

19  Qur'an,  ii.  153.  ^Ib.  xcv.  2. 
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scene  of  a  cult  C§  ?)■  Sinai  was  sacred  before  Israel  received 
the  Law  from  it.  and  it  ib  specifioally  called  the  mount  of  God 
in  OT  (Ex  31  4'-*^  '241^,  1  K  19«).  Se\eral  other  sacred  mountainB 
are  also  mentioned  tliere— Moriah,  Nebo  (perhaps  originally  the 
seat  of  the  god  Nebo),  Hor,  and  Zion  (Gn  22^'*,  Dt  32-*i',  Nu 
2(W2ir.^  Is  22f'  25<J).  The  last  remained  sacred  in  much  later 
times'as  the  central  seat  of  worship,  and  was  regarded  as  God's 
holy  mountain,  the  'mountain  of  the  Lord's  house.' l  In 
ancient  times  Mt.  Atlas  in  Morocco  was  held  in  great  reverence. 
Religious  fear  seized  tliose  who  approached  it,  and  the  Libyans 
are  said  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  temple  and  a  god,  the  object 
by  which  they  swore,  and  a  statue. 2 

In  China  mountains  have  a  curious  importance,  especially 
the  two  groups  of  five  already  referred  to  and  other  sacred 
mountains.  According  to  the  doctrine  of/en{}-shtii(q.v.),  every 
house,  temple,  field,  etc.,  should  be  so  situated  that  the 
beneficent  influences  of  the  universe  may  be  freely  exercised 
upon  it.  These  influences  are  modified  by  the  conllguration  of 
the  earth.  Hence  hills  intercept  noxious  influences— f.^i.,  bad 
winds — or  they  send  far  and  wide  the  beneficent  influences  of 
water,  the  chief  element  in  nature;  or  they  are  bearers  of 
heavenly  influences  to  man  ;  or,  standing  around  a  town,  they 
evmbolize  the  animals  of  the  four  quarters,  and  bring  it 
prosperity.  The  shaj^e  of  hills  or  of  any  part  of  them  may  also 
influence  a  village  or  its  inhabitants  for  good  or  evil.  Hence  it 
is  important  to  select  a  site  near  a  favourable  contour,  or  a  hill 
or  rock  in  which  there  is  a  beneficial  combination  of  elements, 
as  given  in  the  books  of  geomancy.S  Similar  ideas  are  found  in 
Korea.  Towns,  houses,  and  graves  must  have  their  guardian 
peaks,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  or  to  counteract 
hostile  influences  from  a  hill.  People  are  born  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  hill  on  which  graves  of  ancestors  are— e.g. ^  a 
craggy  hill  denotes  a  warrior.  There  are  currents  or  veins  of 
influence  in  mountains,  and  prosperity  depends  on  the  proper 
circulation  of  these. ^  In  India  it  is  held  that  mountains  as 
well  as  rivers  or  temples  are  places  which  destroy  sin,  this 
being  especially  true  of  Himavat.6  In  the  Laws  of  Manu, 
however,  it  is  said  that  a  student  who  has  completed  his  term  is 
not  to  reside  long  on  a  mountain. 6  In  Zoroastrianism  moun- 
tains are  said  to  have  been  created  by  outgrowth  from  the  root 
of  Alburz,  the  first  mountain,  in  18  years,  after  their  substance 
was  formed  in  the  earth  during  1000  years.  High  mountains, 
beinj,'  near  heaven,  are  apt  to  become  seats  of  heavenly  beings. 
On  the  top  of  one  Ahnra  revealed  the  law,*?  and  mountains  are 
said  by  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  be  moderators  of  wind,  warders- 
off,  rest-places,  and  supports  of  rain-clnuds,  smiters  of  Ahriman 
and  the  demons,  and  maiTitainers  and  vivifiers  of  the  creation 
of  Ahura  Mazda. »  Of  '  him  who  goes  to  the  lofty  mountains' 
their  glory  is  said  to  '  bless  him  and  be  friendly  '  (cf.  Himavat, 
§  i).9  Some  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Ahura  Mazda. ^0  Yet 
their  creation  is  connected  in  the  Bundahi^n  with  the  rushing 
in  of  the  spirit  of  evil.n  and  at  the  restoration  of  all  things  earth 
is  to  receive  its  original  perfect  state  of  a  level  plain,  because 
mountains  are  the  work  of  the  evil  spirit. 12  Even  Alburz,  whose 
summit  supports  the  Chinvat  bridge,  will  no  longer  exist.13 
Perhaps  also  this  conception  accounts  for  the  tabu  in  the 
iSa(/-rfar  against  women  after  child-birth  looking  at  a  hill.i'l  J. 
H.  Moulton  regards  this  idea,  so  contrary  to  Parsi  and  Aryan 
notions  of  the  sacredness  of  mountains,  as  one  of  the  beliefs 
broni^ht  in  by  Magian  influences,  neither  Aryan  nor  Semitic,  and 
superimposed  upon  Zoroastrianism. !■''  A  similar  idea  is  seen  in 
the  description  of  the  Buddhist  paradise,  Sukhavati,  which  will 
be  level  and  contain  '  no  black  mountains  nor  jewel  mountains, 
nor  Suraerus,  king  of  mountains,  nor  Chakravatas,  great  kinrrg  of 
mountains.'  16  The  friendly  influence  of  the  hills  is  especially 
marked  in  the  OT.  as  is  natural  where  so  many  of  them  were 
sacred,  and  Zion  was  in  particular  the  seat  of  God's  house.  17 
They  are  symbols  of  God's  might,  yet  are  subject  to  Him. 
They  melt  like  wax  before  Him  or  smoke  at  His  touch.  They 
rejoice  with  the  worshipper,  or  are  bidden  to  do  so,  or  they 
break  forth  into  singing  before  the  return  of  the  exiles.  They 
are  symbols  of  God's  ritrhteousneas ;  they  bring  peace  and 
righteousness  to  the  people. 


1  For  many  others  see  Baal,  voL  ii.  p.  287*,  and  references 
there:  cf.  Ps  481- 2  371. 

2  HN  v.  1 ;  Max.  Tyr.  Dissert,  viii.  57 ;  see  Berbers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  506. 

3  De  Groot,  Reliffious  System  of  China,  iii.  947  ff.,  Religion  in 
China,  pp.  285.  294  ft".,  301,  314 ;  cf.  Shih  King,  iii.  6. 

4  FL  xi.  329  ff. 

6  Vasistha  Wtarina Nostra,  xxii.  12;  Baudhayana  Dharma- 
idstia,  m.  X.  12. 

6  iv.  69. 

7  So  the  Mosaic  Law  was  revealed  from  Sinai.  In  Gnostic 
books  Christ's  esoteric  revelations  are  given  on  a  mountain— 
perhaps  a  combination  of  Mt  6^  243  and  28*6.  Cf.  also  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter. 

^  Dlnd-i-Malndg-i-Xrat,  Ivi.  2-6;  cf.  also  Yt,  I.  31;  Bmid. 
viii.  2-5  ;  Selections  of  Zat-sparam,  vii.  1-7. 
9  Sapast  Id-Sayast,  xix.  12.  10  Nydyisn,  v.  5  f. 

11  Blind,  viii.  1  flf. 

12  Bund.  XXX.  Z'i ;  cf.  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  47  :  '  the  earth 
having  become  flat  and  level.' 

l;>  Bund.,  toe.  cit.  IJ  Sad-dar,  xvl.  4. 

15  Early  Zoroastrianism,  London,  10i:i,  pp.  214,  403. 

w  Sukhnvati-vydha,  17.  Is  404  is  probably  not  analogous,  but 
Cf.  Rev  l(>w. 

17  ps  1211  1252;  cf.  J.  Ruakin,  Modern  Painfem,  'The 
Mountain  Glory.' 


6.  Fabulous  mountains.  —  As  the  preceding 
section  has  shown,  actual  mountains  are  often 
regarded  in  a  mythical  light  — e.,7.,  Alburz  in 
Zoroastrian  belief,  Himavat  in  Hindu,  K>van-lun 
in  Taoist.  Some  mythologies,  ho\vever,  have 
invented  mythical  moiintains,  mainly  in  connexion 
with  cosmogony. 

Among  such  is  the  Bab.  '  mountain  of  the  world  '  (§  9  CO)-  >" 
Hindu  and,  more  particularly,  Buddhist  mythology  Meru  or 
Sumeru,  the  abode  of  the  gods",  occupies  a  prominent  place.  It 
is  the  primeval  and  the  chief  of  mountains,  the  'golden 
mountain.'  It  holds  fast  the  eartli,  yet  it  swayed  at  the 
coming  of  Buddha.i  It  is  84,000  miles  high,  and  issunnounted 
by  the  heavens.  Seven  concentric  rings  of  vast  mountains 
surround  it,  with  intervening  seas.  Between  these  and  an 
eighth  outmost  ring  are  the  four  continents.^  Round  Meru  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  revolve.  In  Tibet  the  Lamas  offer  to 
the  Buddhas  dail.\-  the  universe  in  effigy  ;  Meru  is  represented  b.\ 
a  dole  of  rice  in  the  middle. 3  In  Muhammadan  belief  the 
mountains  of  t^af  are  believed  to  encompass  the  earth  and  itn 
surrounding  ocean  like  a  ring,  as  Alburz  was  held  to  do  in 
Zoroastrian  belief.-*  They  arc  of  green  chrysolite,  and  are  th'.- 
chief  abode  of  the  iinn.  Our  earth  is  one  of  seven  successive 
earths,  rising  abo\e  each  other,  and  supported  by  a  rock  com- 
municating wit*".  Qaf  by  veint-  or  roots,  the  origin  of  earthly 
mountains.  In  Malay  belief  Qaf  (which  may  =  the  Caucasus)  is 
being  bored  through  by  people  called  Yajuj  and  Majuj,  and, 
when  they  succeed,  the  world  will  conieto  an  end.  The  Malaya 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  central  mountain  Mahameru — a 
borrowing  from  Hindu  belief.^ 

7.  Cult  of  mountains.— A  (  ult  otiered  to  moun- 
tains or  to  divinities  connected  witii  them  cannot  be 
sharply  divided  from  a  cult  on  mountains,  whether 
that  is  to  such  gods  or  to  others.  In  some  cases, 
no  doubt,  mountain-tops  were  selected  for  altars, 
shrines,  or  temples  because  of  their  supposed  near- 
ness to  heaven— one  seat  of  the  gods."  Here  and 
there,  however,  the  difference  can  be  seen  even  in 
the  same  religion. 

Among  the  Nandi,  after  harvest  the  people  of  each  geographi- 
cal division  hold  a  feast  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  in  drought 
people  look  to  Tindiret  or  Ohepusio  hill  every  morning  and  8a\', 
*  Rain,  Tindiret  1  '7  The  savage  Malays  of  Malacca  sacrifice  to 
the  mountain-spirits  on  the  summits,  make  a  wish,  addressing 
the  spirit,  and  then  partake  of  the  saciificp.  This  may  be  done 
three  times,  if  not  successful  ;  should  a  third  visit  fail,  another 
mountain  is  visited. 8  Amongthe  American  Indian  tribes  Bancroft 
says  that  a  direct  worship  of  hills  was  unusual,  but  tliere  was  a 
liking  for  hills  and  mounds  as  places  of  worship.^  The  Thomji- 
son  Indians,  however,  offered  the  first  berries  of  the  year  to  the 
mountains,  an  old  man  dancing  and  holding  the  oflferiiig  up  to 
them. 10  The  Mexicans  worshipped  mountains  and  mountain- 
gods,  and,  when  no  hills  were  available  for  temples,  made  arti- 
ficial mounds,  or  teocalli,  for  worship.  Effigies  of  the  moun- 
tains were  made  of  dough  and  eaten  in  connexion  with  human 
sacrifices  to  the  Tlalocs  and  mountains.!!  Infants  and  hairless 
dogs  were  also  sacrificed  on  high  mountains.^-  In  China  from 
ancient  times  mountains  and  rivers  share  with  heaven  t\vc 
reverence  of  the  State.  There  are  many  historical  notices  in 
the  sacred  books  of  this  or  that  emperor  or  king  worshipping 
towards  the  hills  or  going  to  famous  hills  and  sacrificing  the 
appropriate  sacrifices  to  them,  usually  to  the  five  mountains 
(§  x),  or  to  the  spirits  of  the  hills.'^  This  was  done  on  festivals, 
at  the  successful  conclusion  of  war,!*  or  on  the  oc<iasion  of  a 
progress  through  the  kingdom.  In  this  way  rest  was  given  to 
the  spirits  of  the  hills. i^  Omission  to  sacrifice  to  any  of  these 
spirits  was  an  act  of  irreverence,  and  the  ruler  was  deprived  of 
part  of  his  territory. 16  At  Peking  is  the  greataltarof  'Empress 
Earth,'  and  here  at  the  summer  solstice,  when  sacrifices  to 
heaven  are  made,  the  emperor  sacrifices  to  earth's  chief  com- 
ponents— mountains,  rivers,  and  seas.  Similar  sacrifices  are 
offered  to  the  ten  mountains  on  other  State  occa-ions,  as  well 
as  to  the  ranges  dominating  the  site  of  the  imi>erial  mausoleums.'' 

1  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king,  i.  i.  25  (SBE  xix.  11883]  6);  Mahd- 
bhdrata,  m.  clxiii.  14 ;  cf.  i.  xvii.  6,  i.  xviii.  1. 

2  Waddell,  p.  78 ;  S.  Beal,  Buddhism  i7i  China,  London,  1886, 
p.  172  f. 

3  Waddell,  p.  397  f.  •*  Yt.  v.  21,  xix.  1. 
6  Lane-Poole,  pp.  37,  100,  104  f. ;  Skeat,  p.  1  f. 

6  In  the  Li  Ki(vw.  ii.  12)  ancient  king^  appointed  wise  men 
who  ascended  faninus  hills  and  there  announced  to  heaven  the 
good  government  of  the  princes. 

7  Hollis,  p.  47  f. 

8  W.  W.  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Elagden,  Pagan  Races  of  Ihr  Malay 
Peninsula,  London,  1906,  ii.  326  f. 

P  ^'R  iii.  122. 

10  J.  Teit,  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  p.  S45 
(Jesup  N.  Pacific  Expedition,  Memoirs  of  Amcr.  Museum  of 
liat.  Hist.,  1900). 

11  NR  iii.  123,  343  ff.  ^2  JU,  p.  330  f.  ;  FL  xviii.  276. 

la  Lt  Et  in.  ii.  14-16,  iii.  6.  vm.  ii.  7,  ii.  12. 

14  Ska  King,  n.  i.,  in.  i.  9f.,  v.  Hi.  1. 

i-""'  Shih  King.  I  8.  1"^  Cf.  Dougl;is,  pp.  12,  80  f. 

n  De  flroot,  liel.  in  China,  pp.  104  (.,  201 1. 
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In  ludia  from  early  times  a  cult  has  been  paid  to  or  on  moun- 
tains (§i).  The  Ijistitittes  oj  Visn^u  say  that  mountains  are  excel- 
lent places  for  performing  b-niddhas,^  and  the  Grhj/asuira^  speak 
of  an  oblation  of  butter  made  on  a  mountain  to  east  or  north. - 
The  cult  of  sacred  mountains,  on  which  shrines  or  temples  are 
commonly  built,  has  already  been  referred  to.  Aboriginal 
tribes  attach  a  high  importance  to  this  cult,  and  many  sacri- 
fices and  rites  take  place  upon  hills  and  mountains  (Santals, 
Konva'?,  Kols,  etc.).^  In  Korea  people  go  once  a  year  to  wor- 
ship the  popular  god  of  hills.  Pilgrims  ascend  mountains  for 
merit,  and  carry  a  pebble,  which  is  placed  on  the  heap  at  the 
top  dedicated  to  this  god.-*  In  ancient  Pei-sia  there  are  frequent 
references  in  the  sacred  books  to  worship  and  sacrifice  being 
offered  to  mountains  'glorious  with  sanctity,'  or  'brilliant 
with  holiness.' 6  The  mountains  which  give  understand- 
ing are  worshipped  with  libations,  as  part  of  the  liturgical 
service.6  The  Yasna  mentions  worship  of  Sraosha  by  Haoma 
on  '  the  highest  height  of  high  Haraiti,'  ^  and  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  custom  of  ascending  the  higliest  peaks  and  offering 
sacrifices  to  Zeus,  calling  the  whole  vault  of  the  sky  Zeus, 
probably  sonte  Zoroastrian  sky -god  representing  the  primitive 
Indo-European  god  of  the  sky.'^  In  Greece  numerous  moun- 
tains were  crowned  by  tenii)les  dedicated  to  some  particular 
god,  but  no  deity  was  so  much  worshipped  on  mountain-tops 
as  Zeus,  who  from  his  heights  was  supposed  to  rule  the  world. 
The  Greek  cults  on  high  places  were  of  ancient  date,  and  per- 
haps concerned  gods  supposed  to  dwell  in  heaven,  rather  than 
gods  of  the  heights.  In  modem  Greece  monasteriesoften  stand 
on  the  site  of  these  ancient  mountain-shrines.^ 

Pausanias  describes  the  cult  of  Zeus  on  Mt.  Lycaon.  There 
was  a  mound  of  heaped-up  earth  for  an  altar  with  two 
pillars  facing  the  rising  sun.  Here  also  and  on  Mt.  Tmolus 
the  priest  performed  certain  rites  for  the  production  of  rain.^ti 
In  ancient  Anatolia  festivals  in  honour  of  Cybele  were  cele- 
brat«i  on  the  tops  of  Ida  and  Berecyntus,  where  she  was  sup- 
posed to  reside,  and  where  the  trees  were  sacred  to  her  and 
nevQT  cut  down. 11 

Among  the  Samogit^e  on  a  certain  mountain-top  there  was  a 
perpetual  fire  in  honour  of  the  god  Pargn.  who  controlled 
thunder  and  tempest,  i-  Among  the  Semites  hills  or  high  places 
were  favourite  places  of  worship,  and  are  frequently  referred  to 
in  OT  in  connexion  both  with  pagan  tribes  or  peoples  and  with 
Israel.  Jahweh  was  commonly  worshipped  on  high  places,  and 
was  supposed  to  dwell  there,  according  to  an  older  stratum  of 
thought,  while  Israel  also  offered  sacrifice  and  incense  on  tnem 
to  the  local  irods— the  Bealim  of  hills — or  other  gods  from  time 
to  time  (cf.^Hos  4i3,  Jer  220  36  172,  Ezk  2028,  1  K  117  1423  2  k 
le*  1710).  For  the  Canaanite  cults  see  Dt  12-',  Nu  3352; 
Moab,  Is  15-  1612;  cf.  Nu  22*1-23.  The  rtfereuces  to  the 
worship  of  Jahweh  on  high  places,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, are  frequent— €.y.,  1  S  7i-i7  Qi^,  2  S  1532,  1  k  3*  1820f., 
Jg  tl2ti,  Dt  27^. 

Archaeological  research  has  discovered  remains  of 
many  'high  places/ often  on  hills,  and  even  now 
remains  of  temples  and  sacred  groves  are  to  be 
seen  on  Hermon  and  other  mountains.  On  some 
mountains  worship  and  sacrifice  still  take  place, 
and  circular  enclosures  of  stone  crown  the  summits. 

Aaron  has  a  shrint.-  on  Mt.  Hor,  and  is  supposed  to  visit  it 
twice  a  week.  Muhammadan  saints  have  also  shrines  on  hill- 
tops.i3  In  European  folk-survivals  from  earlier  paganism, 
ritual  acts — c.g.^  'hill-wi^es'  or  bonfires  at  May-day  or  mid- 
summer— often  take  place  on  hills-i-* 

Many  high  places  are  probably  artificial  con- 
structions. 

The  Bab.  temple-tower  (ziqgurat)  was  an  earthly  copy  of  the 
world-mountain,  and  ser\ed  the  purpose  of  the  worshippers, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  on  heights, 
gaining  nearer  access  to  heaven  (cf.  ERE  i.  690i>),  The 
Mexicans  and  other  American  peoples  built  mounds,  pyramids, 
or  teocalli,  where  no  hills  were  available  for  worship.  Some  of 
these  mounds  were  of  great  size.  On  them  sacred  buildings 
were  erected,  and  the  higher  these  could  be  placed  the  more 


1  Ixxxv.  58. 

2  Gcbhila-Or^pasutra,  iv.  viii.  14 

3  Monier-Williams,  p.  349  f.  ;  Hopkins,  p.  358  f.  ;  cf.  EREVu 
482b. 

*FL\y.  [1904]  449. 

5  I'axna,  i.  14,  ii.  14,  iii.  16,  xxii.  26,  xUi.  2,  etc. ;  Visparad, 
i.  6,  ii.  8. 

6  Vf.  i.  31.  7  1vii.  19. 

8  Herod,  i.  131 ;  cf.  Moulton,  pp.  60  f. ,  391  tt. 

9  FL  xii.  501 ;  CGS  i.  50  ff. 

i'>Paus.  VIII.  ii. ;  W.  R.  Paton  and  E.  L.  Hicks,  Inscriptions 
o/Cos,  Oxford,  1891,  no.  382. 

u  F.  Cumont,  The  Oriental  Religions  in  Roman  Paijanism, 
Chicago,  1911,  p.  47  f.  ;  Virgil,  .A'n.  ix.  85. 

12  FL  xu.  298. 

13  See  W.  W.  Baudissin,  Stitdien  zar  semitischen  Rehgionsge- 
schichte,  Leipsig.  1876-78,  ii.  231  f. ;  S.  I.  Curtiss,  Primitive 
Semitic  Religion  To-day,  London,  1902,  pp.  79  ff.,  139,  142  f. ; 
P.  S.  P.  Handcock,  Latest  Light  on  Bible  Lands,  do.  1913,  p. 
244.    Cf.  Baal,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  High  Placb,  vol.  vi.  p.  678  £. 

n  FL  xxii.  36 ;  G£3,  pt.  vii.,  Balder  the  Beautiful,  London, 
1913,  i.  149. 


sacred  the^-  seemed.  Teocalii  were  also  erected  on  high 
mountains.  The  mounds  are  found  in  the  bottom  lands, 
though  occasionally  on  higher  ground. 1 

Heaps  of  stones,  often  dedicated  to  the  local 
genius  on  the  highest  point  of  mountain -passes,  to 
which  every  traveller  adds  a  stone,  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  at  all  stages  of  culture. 
The  added  stone  may  be  an  oilering  (in  Ladakh 
the  mountain-spirit  is  said  to  be  ofiended  if  no  stone 
is  given-),  or  may  cari"y  oft'  weariness  (it  is  often 
alleged  that  weariness  leaves  the  traveller  when  he 
offers  it),  or  the  contagion  of  evil,  or  it  may  drive 
away  evil  spirits,  or  it  may  be  a  materialization  of 
the  prayer  made  at  the  moment.  See  LANDMARKS, 
vol.  vii.  p.  794  f.  ;  GB^^  pt.  vi.,  The  Scapegoat^ 
London,  1913,  p.  lift'. 

In  all  religions  which  have  encouraged  asceti- 
cism men  have  chosen  to  live  a  solitary  life  among 
mountaiiLS,  partly  because  of  their  loneliness,  partly 
because  of  their  sacred  associations.  Their  living 
there  tended  to  increase  the  sacred  aspect  of  some 
mountains. 

In  India  Himavat  has  always  been  the  resort  of  saints  and 
ascetics.s  Buddhist  monasteries  in  Tibet  are  often  on  almost 
inaccessible  heiglits,  like  many  in  Eastern  Christian  regions. 
Taoist  hermits  have  been  fond  of  mountains,-*  as  also  have 
Christian  ascetics. 

8.  Symbolism, — Mountains  are  everywhere  sym- 
bolic of  strength  and  everlastingness  (of.  the  fre- 
quent phrase  in  OT  'the  everlasting  hills,'  though 
compared  ^^'ith  Jahweh  they  are  as  nothing).  To 
the  Hebrews  they  were  symbols  of  Jahweh's 
righteousness,  His  kindness.  His  guardianship.^ 
In  the  Yi  King  a  mountain  is  a  symbol  of  resolute- 
ness.'^ The  Bab.  Bel  is  called  *  the  gieat  mountain,' 
or  *  the  great  Earth-Mountain.'  ^  The  Zulus  speak 
of  their  king  as  being  *high  as  the  mountain,'  or 
address  him  as  *  Yon  mountain,'®  and  elsewhere 
'mountain'  is  a  title  of  honour.^  Buddha  is  said 
to  be  composed  and  firm  as  Sumeru,  or  he  is  called 
'  the  golden  mountain,'  and  he  is  illustrious  among 
men  as  Sumeru  among  mountains.^*'  The  name 
montagne  was  given  to  the  extreme  French  Revolu- 
tionists, who  occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  hall 
where  the  Assembly  met. 

9.  Mountains  in  cosmogony, — [a)  The  creation 
of  mountains  is  referred  to  in  some  cosmogonies. 

In  an  American  Indian  mj^h  they  were  made  by  the  crow 
and  the  hawk  from  mud  brought  up  by  a  duck.H  In  W. 
Australia  one  myth  tells  how  they  were  made  from  a  heap  of 
roots  which  a  man  kicked  in  all  directions.  12  A  Maori  myth 
describes  how  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  New  Zealand  were 
carved  out  by  the  knives  of  Maui's  brothers,  and  an  Australian 
myth  of  the  god  BunjU  and  his  knife  is  like  thia.i^  Scandi- 
navian, Cochin-Chinese,  and  Orphic  myths  recount  how  the 
mountains  were  made  from  the  bones  of  a  giant  or  of  Zeus.l* 
An  Indian  myth  regards  certain  mountains  as  offshoots  from 
the  Himalaya,  brought  for  Rama  when  he  was  building  a 
bridge  15  (see  also  §§5,  6). 

(0)  As  to  the  ordinary  observer  the  sky  seems 
near  the  tops  of  mountains,  so  many  myths  regard 
it  as  so  near  as  to  be  ea.^ily  reached  from  them  ;^® 
or,  again,  the  mountains,  real  or  mythical,  support 
the  sky  or  the  heavens. 

1  IS'R  iii.  123,  iv.  765  ff. ;  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  Aor(A  Americans 
0/  Yesterda}/,  New  York,  1901,  pp.  195,  206,  391. 

2  FL  XV.  44S ;  cf.  Royal  Commentaries  0/  the  Yncas,  tr.  O. 
R.  Markham,  London,  1869-71,  bk.  ii.  ch.  4. 

3  PR  i.  60. 

4  De  Groot,  Rel.  in  China,  pp.  84,  139. 
6  Ps  366  723  1252  ;  cf.  Is  54l0. 

6  App.  ii.  sect.  i.  hex.  iv.  (SBE  svi.  [ISSi'I  271). 

7  Farnell,  Greece  and  Babi/lon,  p.  104. 

8  A-  F.  Gu.rdmeT,  Aarrativeo/a  Journey  tothe Zonlu  Country, 
London,  1S30,  p.  91  ;  J.  Shooter,  Eajirs  of  Natal,  do.  1857, 
p.  290. 

8  H.  Spencer,  Principles  nf  Sociology,  London,  1S93,  i.  367. 
10  Fo-aho-hingtsanking^  l  i,  49,  iv.  xix.   1549 ;  cf.  v.  xxiv. 
1890. 
11  NR  iii.  124.  12  FL  xx.  341. 

13  A.  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion^,  London,  1899,  i. 
186;  R.  Brough-Smyth,  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  do.  1878,  i.  423. 

14  Grimm,  pp.  559,  570.  16  PR  i.  63. 

16  K.  L.  Parker,  More  Australian  Legendary  Tales,  Loudon, 
1898,  p.  84  ;  G.  Turner,  Sajnoa  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  do.  18^:4, 
p.  13  ;  JAI  xvi.  [ISJ^]  233  [Borneo] ;  E.  A.  W  .  Budge,  Egyptian 
Magic^,  London,  1901,  p.  51 L  ;  ERE  u.  04j2»'. 
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MOUNTAIN-MOTHER 


Mt.  Atl.is  wftM  (oniKTlv  known  as  'the  Pillar  of  Heaven.' ^ 
In  Bab.  cosniopony  tlie  sky  rested  on  the  '  mountain  of  tlie 
worl<I.'  i.e.  the  world  ilaelf  conceived  as  a  hcniispherieal 
niountaiil  witli  gently  Nluping  sides. ^  In  Hindu  and  Buddlilsl 
cosmogony  the  various  heavens  are  arranged  on  and  above  Ilie 
mythical  Mt.  Meru  in  an  ascending'  series  (see  Cosmooonv 
(Ituddhiat},  [Hindu]).  Fragments  of  Celtic  myth  suggest  that 
with  the  Celts  also  a  inoutitatn  supported  the  sky — e.p.,  a 
mountain  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  was  called  '  the  colunui 
of  the  sun,'  perh;ips  bearing  up  the  sky  while  the  sun  revolved 
round  it.!*  We  may  note  Q\e  Greek  myth  of  the  Titans  piling 
Mt.  Ossa  on  Olympus,  and  Pelion  on  bssa,  in  order  to  scale 
heaven.* 

(c)  In  Hebrew  story  the  ark  rested  on  Mt.  Ararat  after  the 
Flood  (tin  S^).  So  in  I!ab.  myth  the  '  mountain  of  the  land  of 
Nilteir'  held  the  ship  fast  and  did  not  let  it  slip,  and  on  its  top 
Utnapishtim  offered  sacrifice  and  incense  to  the  gods.^  The 
liindu  flood-myth  tells  how  the  fish  bade  the  seven  r^ig  bind 
the  ship  to  the  highest  ]>eak  of  Hiniavat.  Manu  descended 
from  it  on  Himavat;  hence  the  northern  mountain  is  called 
'  Manu's  descent '  ^  (cf.  DBLtiOK). 

LiTBK.uuKB.— C.  Albers,  Da  IHis  in  Lucis  Editis  Ciiltis 
nmirf  Grcecos,  Zutphen,  1901 ;  F.  F.  von  Andrian,  Dcr 
HohcnoiUnt  asiatischer  mui  europtiischer  Volfcrr,  Vienna, 
1891 ;  T.  C.  Ban&eld,  De  Montivm  Ciittu,  do.  18:i4  ;  R.  Beer, 
Ueilifje  Htjhen  der  alUn  Qriechen  und  Ronier,  do.  1891 ;  J. 
Rnslcio,  Modfni  Painters,  London,  1843-60,  pt.  5,  eap.  ch. 
19  f.  ;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture*,  do.  1903,  ii. 

.1.  A.  MacCiti.loch. 
MOUNTAIN -MOTHER.  —  Tlie  Mountain- 
Mother  is  the  only  Greek  divinity  certainly  known 
to  be  of  i>re-historic  origin.  In  the  atconiiianying 
figure  we  have  a  seal-impression  of  late  Minoan 
style  [r.  1500  B.C.)  found  at  Kno.sso.s.'  It  is  of 
cardinal  importance  and  embodies,  indeed,  nearly 
all  that  we  certainly  know  of  the  Mother.  She 
wears  the  tj'pical    flounced   Minoan  skirt,   and, 


Impression  of  signet-ring  showing  Moantain-Motber  and 

pillar-shrine. 

holding  either  sceptre  or  lance,  stands  flanked  by 
guardian  lions  on  the  peak  of  her  own  mountain. 
To  the  left  is  a  Minoan  shrine  with  pUlars  and 
*  horns  of  consecnition ' — the  symbols  that  connect 
lier  with  plant  and  animal  life,  the  pillar  being 
only  a  shajjcd  and  stylized  tree.  The  mountain 
stood  for  earth,  and  the  earth  is  Mother  because 
she  gives  life  to  plants,  animals,  and  man.  '  Earth 
sends  tij)  fruits,  so  praise  we  Earth  the  Mother '  (Fa 
Kapiroi'S  ivUi,  Sib  K\riicTe  /iyT^pa  yaiav)  was  the  litany 
chant«d  by  the  priestesses  of  Dodona.* 

On  the  seal  figured  here  the  Mother  rules  alone, 
with  an  ecstatic  male  worshipper  before  lier,  but 
on  other  gems  a  male  divinity  appears,  sometimes 
descending  from  the  sky.  It  is  noticeable,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  always  young  and  manifestly  sub- 
ordinate. In  Cretan  religion  the  male  divinity  is 
sometimes  n  child,  the  necessary  attribute  of 
motherhood,  sometimes  a  young  man,  and  some- 
times a  sky-power  fertilizing  Mother  Earth ;  but 

'  Herod,  iv.  184. 

2  L.  W.  King,  Babj/lonian  Religion  and  Mytholoav,  London. 
1899,  p.  29 ».  t         «¥•  • 

'  MaoCulloch,  p.  228.  *  Homer,  Od.  xi.  315  f. 

•  ging,  p.  135. 

nSdtapatlia  i(riiAinn(io,  i.  viil.  1.  'i  a. ;  Mtthdbhdralu,  lii. 

'  A.  Evans,  nSA  vii.  (1900-01)  29,  fig.  9. 
>  Paiu.  X.  xii.  10. 


always  the  Mother  is  dominant.  This  dominance 
of  the  Mother  divinity  is  of  prime  importance, 
and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Olympian  system 
of  Homer,  where  Zeus  the  Father  reigns  supreme. 
The  Mother-  and  the  Father-cults  are,  in  fact, 
characteristic  of  the  two  strata  that  go  to  the 
making  of  (ireek  religion — the  southern  (.'Egean 
or  Anatolian)  stiatnm  has  the  dominant  Mother- 
god,  the  northern  (Indo-European)  the  dominant 
Father  god,  the  head  of  a  iiatriarchal  family,  who 
is,  ostensibly  at  least,  the  monogamous  husband 
of  a  subordinate  wife.  The  northern  religion 
obviously  rellects  j)atrilinear,  the  southern  inatri- 
linear,  social  conditions.  A  further  distinction  is 
of  importance — the  Homeric  patriarchal  Olympus 
is  the  outcome  of  a  '  heroic  '  condition  of  society  ; 
it  emphasizes  the  individual  :  it  is  the  result  of 
warlike  and  migratory  conditions  ;  the  worship  of 
the  Mother  focuses  on  the  facts  of  fertility,  and 
emphasizes  the  race  and  its  continuance  rather 
than  the  individual  and  his  prowess.  Mother- 
worship  is  of  the  group  rather  than  of  the  single 
will-shipper.  We  tind  tlie  Mother  and  her  sub- 
ordinate son  or  lover  attended  always  by  groups  of 
divmonic  personages — Kouretes,  Korybantes,  Tel- 
chines,  Dactyls,  Satyrs,  and  the  like. 

A  further  characteristic  of  this  southern  niatri- 
linear  gioupworship  of  the  Mother  is  that  it  is 
mystical  and  orgiastic.  The  mysteries  all  centre 
not  on  Zeus  the  Father,  but  on  the  Mother  and 
the  subordinate  son — Demeter  in  Greece,  whose 
daughter,  Kore,  is  but  her  younger  form,  and 
Khea  or  some  other  form  of  the  great  Mother ; 
the  Dionysos  of  the  mysteries  is  son  of  the  Earth- 
Mother.  The  reason  is  simple  ;  mysteries  are  now 
known  to  be  sini|ily  magical  ceremonies,  dramatic 
representations  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death, 
enacted  with  a  view  to  promoting  fertility.  Mys- 
teries, in  fact,  .spell  ma^ic,  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  Mother  stantl  again  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
rational  worship  of  the  Olympian  Father.  In  the 
Olympian  system  the  worshipper  approaches  his 
god  as  he  would  his  fellow-man,  with  prayer,  praise, 
and  presents  ;  his  action  is  rational  and  antliropo- 
morphic,  not  magical,  not  mysterious,  not  orgiastic. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Mother  are  based,  like  all 
other  mysteries,  on  initiation-ceremonies,  which 
have  for  their  object  to  prepare  the  boy  for  adult 
life  and  especially  for  marriage  (see  Imtiation 
[Greek]  and  Kouretes  and  Korybantes).  Each 
young  man,  each  member  of  the  band  of  Kouretes, 
or  grown  youths,  became  by  initiation  not  only 
the  son  but  the  prince-consort  of  the  Mother  ; 
he  went  through  a  mystii^al  and  magical  Icpos 
ya/xos.^  This  explains  at  once  the  expression 
use<l  by  Euripides  (Bnrchce,  120),  Ci  $a\d/i^v)m 
Kovprp-ojv.  It  also  elucidates  the  confession  made 
by  the  Orphic  initiate,  Ae<nrolvas  Si  virb  KdXirov  dm 
xSorias  /SacriXdds.^  Marriage  is  the  mystery  par 
excellence.  In  the  matrilinear  worship  of  the 
Mother  the  series  of  consorts  was  perennial.  In 
Crete  the  fructifying  of  the  Mother  was  mimetic 
and  dramatic ;  in  some  Asia  Minor  cults  it  was 
attended  by  the  horrors  of  castration.'  In  the 
Cretans  of  Eurijiides  (frag.  472,  Nauck)  the  mystic 
'held  aloft  the  torches  of  the  Mountain-Mother' 
(fitjTpl  T  bptlip  S-^oaj  apaax^v),  the  bhizing  torch  being 
a  familiar  fertilizer  and  purifier  of  fields  and  crops. 

To  the  Olympos  of  Homer — a  product  of  tlie 
Achfean  heroic  age — the  Mother  was  never  ad- 
mitted ;  even  Demeter  had  there  only  a  precarious 
footing.  But  in  post-Homeric  days,  when  north 
and  south  were  fused,  a  plac^e  was  found  for  her  in 
a  more  elastic  pantheon  as  Mother  of  the  Gods. 

1  A.  B.  Cook,  '/.em,  i..  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  OliO. 
'-  J.  E.  Harri.son,  Prvteiimneua,  p.  (168. 

'  For  an  explanatioT)  of  tht*  practice  sec  J.  G.  Frater,  Aionit, 
Altit,  Oairit'^,  London,  1907,  p.  224. 
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She  lent  many  of  her  sacred  animals,  attribufes, 
and  traits  to  the  women-goddesses  of  IJreeie — to 
Hera  her  iepbs  yd^ios,  and  sometimes  lier  lion,  to 
Artemis  her  function  as  Trori/ia  dijpdy,  to  Aphrodite 
her  dove,  to  Athene  and  the  Erinyes  her  snakes, 
to  Demeter  her  mysteries.  How  far  these  several 
goddesses  were  indigenous  forms  of  the  Mother, 
how  far  they  were  directly  immigrant  from  Crete, 
cannot  certainly  be  stated,  b>it  undoubtedly  the 
dominant  Mother  with  the  male  attendant — e.f/., 
Attis  and  Adonis — half  son,  half  lover,  is  echoed  in 
Hellenic  mythology  in  the  fibres  of  the  great 
patroness-goddesses  with  the  heroes  whom  they 
protect,  in  Hera  and  Jason,  in  Athene  and 
Perseus.  The  Mother  has  many  names — Rhea, 
Cybele,  Dindymene,  Ma — but  her  functions  remain 
the  same  ;  her  characteristic  attributes  and  sacred 
animals  —  lion,  bull,  and  goat  —  varj'  with  the 
culture  and  local  surroundings  of  her  worshippers. 
Cf.,  further,  art.  Mother  of  the  Gods  (Greek 
and  liomau). 

LiTER.\TL-RK. — Roschef,  s.vv.  'Meter,*  'Gaia';  Daremberg;- 
Saglio,  s.v.  'Cvbele';  L.  R.  Famell,  Cults  of  the  G-reek  States, 
Oxford,  IsnG-imm,  iU.  289-306 ;  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena 
to  the  Sttult/  of  fheek  Religion,  Cambridge,  1903,  pp.  260-286  and 
497-.'i01,  &nA  riiemis,  do.  1912,  p.  492;  A.  Dieterich,  Mutter 
Erde,  Leipzi;!,  1905  :  see  also  art.  .^qean  Religion,  vol.  i. 
p.  142.  For  tlie  Hittite  form  of  the  Mother  see  H.  A.  Strong 
and  J.  Garstang,  The  Si/nan  Goeldess,  London,  1913. 

J.  E.  Harrison. 
MOURNING.— See  Death  and  Disposal  of 
THE  Dead. 

MOUSE.— See  Animals. 

MOUTH. — In  many  ways  the  month  is  of  im- 
portance from  a  religious  point  of  view.  It  is  that 
by  which  man  speaks  to  the  gods  in  prayer,  or 
utters  or  sings  their  praises ;  man}'  wind  instru- 
ments used  in  sacred  rites  are  blown  by  its  means 
(see  Music)  ;  sacred  things  and  persons  are  kissed 
with  the  lips,  and  the  kiss  has  an  important  part 
to  play  not  only  in  .sexual  but  in  social  and  religious 
life,  while  it  has  also  a  large  folklore  of  its  own.' 
Silence  is  sometimes  even  more  important  than 
speech  with  the  lips  in  religion  and  magic  as  well 
as  in  social  afi'airs.-'  Laughter  is  also  a  function 
of  the  mouth,  and  plays  a  large  jjart  in  life,  while 
it  has  likewise  a  ritual  and  folklore  aspect.^  The 
Bhagaviid-Gitd  regards  the  body  as  '  the  city  of 
nine  portals,'  of  which  the  mouth  is  one.''  Voice 
and  breath  are  two  of  the  immortal  parts  of  the 
body,  according  to  the  :iatapat/ia  Brahmana,  and 
it  calls  India  the  bre.ath  and  Sarasvati  the  tongue.' 
On  the  lips  sit  the  seven  r^iis  (the  senses),  and  the 
tongue  is  an  eighth  which  communicates  with 
Brahman.'  In  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
ditterent  classes  in  the  Kigveda,  priests  are  said 
to  be  from  the  mouth  of  the  primeval  man.'  In 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  the  god  Anubis  has 
charge  of  the  lips,  as  other  gods  have  of  other 
parts  of  the  body.' 

Hell  is  often  conceived  in  Christian  literature  and  art  as  a 
monster  with  a  vast  mouth  int«  which  souls  fall  and  are 
swallowed,  as  already  Sheol  in  Hebrew  tltoui,'bt  (Pr  112 ;  of. 
Nu  IGS*-'-).  In  Scandinavian  mythology  Hel  has  also  a  gapin^^ 
mouth.  Mythology  often  makes  nicrht  a  monster  which  devourii 
the  li({ht  or  the  sun.  Cf.  Skr.  rajanhmtkha,  *  the  mouth  ot 
night,'  evelli:l^^^ 

I.  The  mouth  and  the  soul. — Whether  the  soul 
is  regarded  as  a  breath,  a  mannikin,  or  a  tiny 

1  See  Kissing  ;  cf.  J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology^  it.  J.  S. 
Stall  vbrass,  London,  18S2-SS,  pp.  1101,  1632. 

s  tb.  pp.  1102,  1633  ;  cf.  Ps  1413,  ja  z^«.  si.,  and  Carlyle's 
frequent  praise  of  silence. 

3  See  Laughter  ;  S.  Reinacb,  '  LeRire  rituel,'  Cultes,  mt/lhes, 
et  religions,  Paris,  1905-12  ;  Grimm,  pp.  llOOf.,  1632. 

4  V.  13. 

5  X.  i.  3.  4,  XII.  i.\.  1.  14  (cf.  IX.  i.  1.  13,  v.  2.  4). 
8  Bfhaddranyaka  Upani^ad,  li.  ii.  3. 

'  Rigveda,  x.  xc.  12 ;  ct.  also  J.  Muir,  Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  i.» 
11872]  10. 

8  A.  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  EiJt/ptiana,  Londou, 
1897,  p.  272. 


animal,  the  mouth  is  one  of  the  orifices  by  which 
it  may  leave  the  body  either  during  life  or  at 
death.'  Popular  sayings  like  '  to  have  one's  heart 
in  one's  mouth  '  or  '  the  soul  on  the  lips'  illustrate 
this.^  It  is  also  seen  in  the  precaution  taken  by 
the  Hindus  of  snapping  the  thumbs  to  keep  the  soul 
back  '  when  any  one  yawns.  The  soul  may  escape 
from  the  mouth  during  sleep,  as  is  illustrated  by 
many  tales  where,  in  the  form  of  a  small  animal, 
it  has  been  seen  doing  so.  By  preventing  its  re- 
entering one  can  cause  the  death  of  its  owner.* 
At  death,  in  the  belief  of  many  peoples,  the  soul 
finally  makes  its  e.\it  by  the  mouth.  In  the 
Mahabhiirata  (iii.  297)  Yama  opens  the  mouth  of 
Satya\  in  while  he  sleeps  and  draws  out  his  soul, 
which  is  afterwards  gi\en  to  his  wife,  who  replaces 
it  in  his  mouth.  Ovid  tells  how  Hylonome  applied 
her  lips  to  those  of  the  dying  Cyllarus  to  prevent  his 
breath  leaving  him.=  Homer  says  that  life  cannot 
return  once  it  has  passed  the  lips.'  On  the  frescoes 
of  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  the  soul  is  depleted  as 
a  sexless  child  leaving  the  body  by  the  mouth. 
Similar  beliefs  are  common  among  savages  and  with 
the  folk  everywhere.  Hence,  where  the  soul  as  a 
ghost  is  feared,  precautions  are -sometimes  taken  to 
prevent  its  egress  from  the  mouth.  The  mouth  and 
other  orifices  are  forcibly  closed  or  stopped  up,  as 
among  the  S.  Australians,  Itonamas  and  Cayu- 
vavas  (S.  America),  Malays,  New  Caledonians, 
and  Marquesas  Islanders.'  In  some  cases  the  jaws 
are  bound  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  is  possible 
that,  where  this  is  done  merely  to  keep  the  mouth 
closed,  its  real  origin  may  be  traced  here.*  The 
Ainus  bind  the  mouth  of  a  fox  when  killed  first  at 
a  hunt,  lest  its  ghost  come  forth  and  warn  other 
animals  of  the  hunter's  coming." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  recalling  the 
soul  to  the  body  gives  rise  to  certain  practices  con- 
nected with  the  mouth.  In  Cliina  it  Is  stulied  with 
things  endued  with  vital  energy,  so  that,  if  the  soul 
returns,  revival  of  the  body  may  be  aided  and 
decomposition  prevented.  Among  these  are  certain 
minerals,  cowries,  pearls,  grain,  and  coins,  and  a 
ritual  is  prescribed  for  the  purpose.'"  Similar 
practices  are  found  in  Bali  (gold  ring  on  tongue), 
in  Tongking  (gold  and  silver  in  mouth),  and  else- 
where." De  Gioot  holds  that  the  placing  of  a  coin 
in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  had  the  same  purpose. 
This  practice  is  best  known  from  its  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  it  is  also  recorded  in  India 
(small  pieces  of  gold  in  mouth,  etc.,  or  melted  butter 
allowed  to  trickle  down  [Hindus] ;  coin,  etc., 
placed  with  dead  [non- Aryan  tribes]),  and  among 
the  Litu-Slavs  and  Teutons.'^  This  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  either  as  a  fee  for  the  ghostly  ferry- 
man, as  held  by  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves, 
or  as  part  of  a  gift  to  the  dead,  or  a  commutation 
of  such  a  gift.''    The  Chinese  practice,  however, 

I  Grimm,  p.  828  ff. 

3  Seneca,  Nat.  Qrteest.  iii.  pra3f.  16;  Herodias,  Mim.  iii.  3f. 

3  PJVQ  ii.  [1887]  114,  §  666. 

4  Grimm,  pp.  1082  f.,  1548,  1025  f. ;  R.  Chambers,  The  Book  of 
Days,  Edinburgh,  1863,  i.  276. 

3  Metam.  xii.  424  f.  6  u.  L\.  409. 

'J.  G.  Frazer,  JAl  xv.  [1886]  82,  and  references  there;  JAl 
viii,  [1879]  393  ;  A.  d'Orbigny,  '  L'Hommc  am^ricain.'  in  Voyaiie 
daixs  rAm4r.  yiiridionule,  Strassburg  and  Paris,  1S:«1,  iv.  p"t.  ii. 
pp.  241,  267  ;  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malaij  Magic,  London,  1900,  p.  401  ; 
Amiates  de  la  propagation  de  la  /oi,  xxxii.  [ISOiiJ  439;  M. 
Radiguet,  Les  demiers  SauvageS',  Paris,  18S2,  p.  245. 

8  See  Death,  vol.  iv.  pp.  473''',  40s>i>,  60i»  ;  cf.  486"  for  Japanese 
ceremonies  for  keeping  the  mouth  shut. 

9  J.  Batchelor,  The  Ainu  and  their  Folklore,  London,  IflOl, 
p.  504. 

10  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Ret.  System  of  China,  Le\den,  1892 ff.. 
i.  269  ff.,  278. 

II  lb.  i.  279  note. 

12  Lucian,  de  Luctu,  10 :  cf.  ERE  iv.  474",  6051',  477»,  480'>,  ii. 
22«  ;  Grimm,  pp.  831,  1550,  1785- 

13  A  gold  coin  was  put  in  the  dead  man's  coffin  in  the  W.  Isles 
to  pay  the  ferrynmn,  but  the  reason  is  perhaps  a  classical 
borrowing  (A.  Carmichael,  Cannina  Gadelica,  Edinburgh,  1900. 
li.  M8). 
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throws  now  li^liL  mi  tlio  subject,  and  jiDints  to  a 
possililc  oiij;in  fur  tlio  saine  |>rncti<-o  clsewliore, 
tliou^'li  it  came  to  be  leyaiilod  otherwise. 

To  the  same  origin  may  he  ascribed  the  mactieo 
of  tilling  the  moiitli  of  the  corpse  with  food  before 
burial.  This,  often  regarded  as  a  sacrificial  feed- 
ing of  the  dead,  may  have  been  intended  as  .a  means 
of  recalling  the  soul,  though  each  instance  must 
be  examined  in  its  own  context,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  (luite  ilifi'erent  reasons  are  often 
"iven  by  those  who  practise  this  rite.  Yet,  if  the 
dead  used  earthly  food,  this  would  kee[)  them  from 
eating  the  food  of  the  Other-world,  wbicli  binds 
the  eater  to  that  world.  Thus  they  might  be  able 
to  return.' 

It  18  (ound  among  the  Thfl  of  Ton"king  (ERE  iv.  418«),  some 
Papuan  and  Polyneaian  tribes,  and  the  Badayas  (de  Oroot,  i. 
357  f.).  In  the  Fanjiih  leaves  o(  the  ttilati  plant  and  O.ansres 
water  are  placed  in  llie  mouth  aa  oSerings  to  Yama,  that  he 
may  be  meixilul  to  tlie  dead  (P/i  ii.  CD).  In  S.E.  India  the 
Kumi  fill  the  corpse's  month  with  rice  and  rice-beer  (T.  II. 
lienln,  Wild  Races  of  S.E.  India,  London,  1870,  p.  230).  At 
the  funeral  feast  of  t  he  father  among  the  Kukis  food  is  placed 
beside  him  and  his  pipe  is  put  in  his  mouth,  and  he  is  bidden 
to  ent  because  he  is  j:oing  on  a  lon^  journey  (i7).  p.  273).  The 
an..-ient  Persians  dropped  haoma  juice,  whicli  produces  immor- 
tality,  or  some  pomegranate  seeds  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying 
{ERE  iv.  5021').  With  this  may  be  compared  the  practice  of 
putting  the  Host  in  the  moutli  of  the  dead,  which  was  con- 
demned at  the  3rd  Council  of  Carthage  and  at  other  councils 
and  synods  (J.  Bingham,  Orif/ines  Ecdesiastiae,  London,  1S29, 
V.  338,  rii.  344). 

Of  course,  if  the  de.ad  are  to  be  fed  at  all,  it  is 
most  natural  to  place  food  in  the  mouth,  and  in 
some  instances  a  tube  connected  with  the  mouth 
is  made  to  protrude  from  the  grave  so  that  nourish- 
ment may  be  poured  down  through  it.-  Where 
headhunting  is  practised,  the  heads  or,  rather, 
the  spirits  connected  with  them  are  often  fed  by 
having  food  placed  in  the  mouth.*  The  Egyptian 
ceremony  of  '  opening  the  mouth  and  eyes '  was 
performed  that  the  deceased  might  see  and  eat  the 
food  offerings  and  utter  the  right  words  in  the 
right  manner. 

As  a  preparatory  rite  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  mummy  or 
statue  representing  the  deceased  were  rubbed  with  part  of  the 
food  to  excite  the  appetite.  Then  the  s^tn  priest  adrlressed  tlio 
deceased  :  '  I  have  set  in  order  for  thee  thy  mouth  and  thy 
teeth.  1  open  for  thee  thy  mouth,  I  open  for  thee  thy  two 
eyes.  I  have  opened  thy  mouth  with  the  instrument  of  Anubis, 
the  iron  instrument  \vith  which  the  mouths  of  the  gods  were 
opened.'  Mouth  and  eyes  were  touched  with  this  instrument, 
and  llorus  was  asked  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  as  he 
had  opened  that  of  Osiris.  With  another  instrument  the  lips 
were  touched  so  that  right  words  might  be  spoken.  Then  the 
mouth  was  touched  with  other  articles  to  give  life  and  colour 
to  the  lips,  and  touclied  again  so  that  the  jaw-bones  might  be 
established  ;  and,  finally,  food  way  then  placed  in  the  mouth. ■* 

Tile  establishing  of  the  jaw-bones  probably  refers 
to  an  old  custom  of  dismemberment.  Various  texts 
speak  of  restoring  the  jaw-bones  and  tlie  mouth  in 
the  reconstituted  body.  The  lists  of  tlie  members 
of  Osiris  include  lips,  mouth,  and  jaw-bones,^  and 
there  may  have  been  an  ancient  rite  of  cutting  out 
the  jaw-bone  and  preserving  it  separately.  This 
is  done  by  some  African  and  Melanesian  tribes. 

In  Uganda  the  king's  jaw-bone  is  cut  out  and  preserved  in  a 
special  house,  where  it  is  consulted  as  an  oracle,  as  the  spirit  is 
supposed  to  attach  itself  to  it.«    Widows  among  the  tribes  of 

1  Cf.  ERE  iii.  561f.,iiv.  653i>,  v.  682». 

-  A.  B.  Ellis,  Loiid  ()/  FetUh,  London,  1883,  p.  184  (Old 
CalabarX 

3C.  Hose  and  W.  McDougall,  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo, 
I<ondon,  1912,  ii.  21,  118;  H.  Ling  Roth,  Natives  of  Sarawak, 
do.  1890,  ii.  170. 

4  H.  M.  Tii-ard,  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  London,  1910,  p.  23fl.  ; 
P..  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Egyptian  Marric,  do.  1890,  p.  196  Bf., 
Otiria  and  the  Egiiptian  Resurrection,  do.  1911,  ii.  49,  92. 
T)u:  Book  oj  the  Making  the  Spirit  of  Osiris  says,  '  O  Form,  thou 
htist  thy  mouth,  thou  speakest  therewith.'  Horns  had  pre- 
served for  thee  thy  mouth.  O  Form,  thv  jaw-bones  are  on  thee 
firmly  fixed.'  Cf.  The  Book  of  Opening  the  Mouth,  ed.  and  tr. 
Budge,  London,  1909,  ii.  162. 

»  Budge,  Otiris  and  the  Eguptimi  Resurrection,  i.  387,  ii.  49. 

«  J.  Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  London,  1911,  p.  109  0.,  J AI  xxxi. 
(1901]  ISO;  J.  F.  Cunningham,  I'oanda  and  its  Peoples,  do. 
1906,  p.  220;  J.  H.  Speke,  Journal  of  the  Discoreru  of  the 
Source  of  the  Mitt,  do.  1908,  p.  '207. 


the  ITood  peninsula  carry  the  husband's  jaw-linne.i  TheT.xnms 
of  German  New  (Juinea  exhume  the  corpse  after  some  montlis 
and  with  great  ceremony  remove  and  (treserve  the  lower  jaw. 
.Similar  customs  are  ol»eer\ed  by  other  Irit^es  of  this  region. 2 
Again,  the  Saa  (.Solomon  Islands)  preserve  it  with  tlie  skull  in  a 
hollow  wooden  image  of  a  fish  or  in  the  public  canoe-house. 3 
In  New  Britain  the  jaw-bone  is  worn  by  a  relative  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  its  owner's  help.4 

These  customs  are  perhaps  akin  to  that  of  making  trophies  of 
the  jaw-bone  or  lips  of  enemies,  as  in  Ashanti,  Dahomey,  Tahiti, 
etc,  (see  Hkad,  vol.  vi.  p.  ."iin''),  if  the  purpose  is  to  secure 
power  over  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man. 

The  Egyptian  custom  should  be  compared  with 
the  'way  of  purifying  the  three  deeds' — bodj', 
mouth,  and  heart — as  practised  on  the  deceased  liy 
the  Shingon  sect  in  Japan. °  Among  the  Basoga 
the  lips  of  the  dead  are  smeared  with  oil." 

2.  Hostile  spirits  and  the  mouth. — The  mouth 
as  a  spirit-opening  is  naturally  one  whicli  is  ex- 
posed to  the  entry  of  hostile  spirits  which  take 
possession  of  a  man.  In  India  Ohiits  are  thought 
to  enf^r  by  the  mouth,  and  in  Egj'pt  in  common 
oiiinion  all  k'f  ds  of  evil  spirits  try  to  do  the  same. 
Various  castoms  are  more  or  less  clearly  connected 
with  this  belief,  and  h.ave  for  their  object  the 
warding  otT  of  sucli  noxious  influences.  Eating  in 
private  is  one  of  these ;  uttering  a  charm  or  per- 
forming some  ritual  act  after  yawning  is  another  ; 
scrupulous  teeth-cleaning,  as  with  the  Hindus,  is  a 
third  ;  veiling  the  face  is  a  fourth.'  Probably  the 
wide-spread  custom  of  knocking  out  or  tiling  the 
teeth,  usually  at  puberty,  is  also  connected  with 
these  dangers  at  initiation  to  man's  food.*  Though, 
from  the  savage  point  of  view,  tatuing  the  lijis  or 
boring  one  or  tioth  lips  and  inserting  feathers  or  a 
wooden  or  metal  plug,  which  is  often  increased  to 
large  dimensions,  is  regarded  as  ornamental,  the 
origin  of  the  practice  is  perhaps  magical.  The 
lip-ornament  is  a  protective  charm  against  spirits 
entering  by  the  mouth  door,  or  perhaps  also 
against  the  escape  of  the  soul.  This  custom  is 
found  among  the  Eskimos,  Ilaidas,  and  other  N. 
-American  tribes,  and  very  commonly  in  S.  America 
(the  most  extravagant  use  of  it  being  among  the 
Botoeudoes),  as  well  as  among  many  African 
tribes." 

3.  The  mouth  and  the  breath. — As  the  soul  or 
life  is  so  often  connected  witli  the  breath — whether 
breath  in  general,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
last  breath — which  may  be  expelled  by  a  sneeze  or 
yawn,  and  which  leaves  the  body  linally  at  death,'" 
certain  rites  in  connexion  with  the  moutli  have 
arisen.  In  some  instances  a  relative  receives  the 
last  breath  into  his  own  mouth,  by  application  of 
his  lips  to  the  dying  man's,  or  by  a  Iciss."  The 
Alfoors,  on  the  other  hand,  close  the  mouths  of 
animals  at  a  birtli  lest  they  swallow  the  infant's 
soul,  and  the  mother  and  otliers  in  the  house  must 
keep  the  month  shut.'-  The  breath,  again,  may 
have  life-giving  properties.  Hence  the  Eskimo 
anrjekok  will  breathe  on  a  sick  man  to  cure  him  or 
give  him  a  new  soul ; "  or,  as  among  the  Bribri 
Indians,  the  medicine-man  purifies  a  woman  after 

■  R.  E.  Guise,  J  A  I  xxviii.  11899]  211. 

•  B.  Hagcn,  Unter  den  Papua's,  Wiesbaden,  1899,  p.  200;  K. 
Neuhauss,  Detttsch-yeu-Guinea,  Berlin,  1911,  p.  82. 

3  E,  II.  Codrington,  The  Mclanesians,  Oxford,  1S91,  p.  202. 

4  G.  Brown,  Mclanesians  and  Polyntsians,  London,  1910,  p. 
183. 

»  ERE  iv.  4901'. 

«  H.  H.  Johnston,  The  Cganda  Protectorate,  I^ondon,  1902, 
ii.  718. 
"  See  PR  i.  240,  ii.  22,  47,  and  references. 

8  A.  E.  Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose,  London,  1902,  p.  135  f. 

9  A.  P.  Maximilian  von  Wied-Ncuwicd,  Reise  naeJi  Brasilien, 
Frankfort,  1820,  ii.  off.  ;  Handbook  to  Ethnographical  Collec- 
tions, Brit.  Mus.,  London.  1910,  s.r.  'Lin-piercing';  O.  StoII, 
Das  Geschtechtslcben  in  der  Vblkerps^ichologie,  Leipzig,  1008,  p. 
9811.  ;  W.  U,  Dall,  'On  Masks,  Ijibrets,'  eU.,  o  RBEW  118.S4],  p. 
73 ;  H.  S.  Stannus,  JRA  I  xl.  [1910]  :ilC., 

10  So  E.  Monseur,  '  L  Ame  poucet,'  ItllR  Ii.  [1905]  374, 
H  Sec  instances  in  ERE  iv.  41o»  (.Mas),  iO&^. 

12  W.  F.  A.  ^irnmennann.  Die  Inseln  des  indischen  und  stillen 
Metres,  Berlin.  l«60-«6,  ii.  380. 
»»  F.  Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  lyondon,  1893,  p.  827. 
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child-birtli  by  breathing-  on  her.'  Healing  by 
breathing  or  blowing  upon  a  patient  is  also  found 
among  American  Indian  medicine-men  and  in 
Oriental  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  breath 
as  connected  with  the  life  may  contaminate  sacred 
objects.  Hence  these  must  not  be  breathed  upon, 
or  the  mouth  must  be  covered  when  one  is  near 
them. 

In  Timor  the  common  people,  in  addressing;  the  Raja,  place 
the  hand  before  the  mouth,  lest  they  profane  him  by  their 
breath. 2  Among  the  Parsis  the  priest  must  cover  his  moutlj 
and  nose  wilh  a  thiclt  veil— the  paiUddna — on  approaching  the 
sacred  fire  and  other  sacred  objects. s  Oiraldus  Cambrensis 
relates  of  the  sacred  fire  in  the  shrine  of  St.  Brigit  at  Kildare 
that  it  must  not  be  breathed  on  by  those  who  tended  it — prob- 
ably an  earlier  pagan  Celtic  tabu.-*  Similarly  the  Laivs  of  ilami 
forbid  the  Briiliman  to  blow  the  sacred  fire  with  his  mouth. ^ 
A  tabu  of  this  kind  is  found  among  the  Balkan  Slavs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  sacred  house-fire  on  the  hearth. 6  Shinto 
priests  have  also  to  veil  their  mouths  when  cooking  the  sacri- 
flcial  food,  and  so  have  the  cooks  in  the  Mikado's  kitchen. 7 
Saxo  Grammaticus  tells  of  a  shrine  at  Rugen  so  sacred  that  the 
priest  might  not  breathe  in  it,  but  had  to  go  to  the  door  for 
that  purpose. 8  On  the  other  hand,  a  Maori  chief  would  not 
blow  upon  a  fire  lest  his  sacred  i)0wer  should  pass  to  it  and  so 
to  the  food  cooked  on  it,  and  then  to  the  eater  of  the  food, 
causing  his  death. 9 

The  old  custom  of  '  scoring  above  the  breath,' 
i.e.  making  an  incision  on  a  witch's  forehead  to 
neutralize  her  evil  power,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  idea  that  her  evil  life-influence 
came  forth  with  the  breath.'"  Saliva,  as  connected 
with  the  mouth,  is  at  once  a  tabued  thing  and  a 
source  of  danger  and  magic  influences  and  also  a 
safeguard — e.g.,  against  witchcraft — as  well  as  of 
use  in  healing  rites  (see  Saliva)." 

See  also  Breath. 

Literature. — This  is  given  throughout  the  article. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch, 
MOZOOMDAR.— See  Brahma  Sam.\j. 

MUGGLETONIANS.— The  followers  of  the 
London  prophets,  John  Reeve  (1608-58)  and  his 
cousin  Lodowicke  Sluggleton  (1609-98),  were  de- 
signated '  Muggletoniaus.'  Both  Reeve  and  Mug- 
gleton  were  originally  Puritans,  but  Reeve  became 
a  Ranter  and  Muggleton  dropped  all  public  wor- 
ship, being  attracted  by  Boehme's  writings  and  by 
the  prophecies  of  John  Robins  and  Thomas  Tanj'. 
In  1631  Muggleton  had  inward  revelations  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures ;  Reeve  had  the  same  ex- 
perience next  year,  and  on  3rd-5th  Feb.  1652  Reeve 
announced  an  audible  commission  urging  him  to 
rebuke  Robins  and  Taiiy  and  constituting  him  the 
last  messenger  of  the  third  and  final  dispensation, 
Muggleton  being  his  'mouth.'  They  were  the  two 
witnesses  of  Rev  11,  to  announce  a  new  body  of 
doctrine  and  to  declare  the  eternal  destiny  of  in- 
dividuals. By  27th  July  1652  their  Transcendent 
Spirituall  Treatise  was  complete  for  publication. 
They  declared  that  all  succession  had  ceased  for 
1300  years,  and,  when  challenged  to  prove  their 
new  commission,  their  last  resort  was  to  curse  their 
opponents  ;  a  few  accidents  or  deaths  from  fear 
established  their  credit.  Being  imprisoned  for 
blasphemy  in  1653,  they  issued  two  more  pamph- 

1  H.  Pittier  de  Fabrega,  SWA  W,  phil.-hist.  Classe,  cxxxviii. 
[18981  20. 

2  A.  Featherman,  Social  Hist&ry  of  the  Races  of  Majikinff, 
fjondon,  1881-91,  ii.  405. 

3  J.  Darmesteter,  Le,  Zend-Ave.ita,  Paris,  1892-93,  i.  p.  Ixi,  ii. 
pp.  XV,  214,  note  31,  241.  note  1 ;  M.  Haug,  Essapson  tne  Saci-i'd 
Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of  the  Parsis^,  London,  1S&4, 
p.  243 ;  of.  Strabo,  xv.  3.  14. 

*  Gir.  Cambr.  Top.  Bib.  ii.  34  f.  5  iv.  63. 

e^Bxiii.  [190011. 

'  Q.  F.  Moore,  History  of  Religions,  Edinburgh,  1914,  i.  104. 

8  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Danish  Historii,  tr.  and  ed.  O.  Elton, 
London,  1894,  p.  393. 

9  R.  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  J/rtiif-,  London,  1870,  p.  164. 

10  See  M.  M.  Banks,  '  Scoring  a  Witch  above  the  Breath,'  FL 
xxiii.  [1912]  490  f. 

11  See  GB3,  pt.  ii.  Taboo,  London,  1911,  p.  287  fT. ;  J.  G. 
Bourke.  Scatotogic  Rites  of  all  Nations,  Washington,  1891,  p. 
348  f. ;  JAFL  iii.  [1890]  63  f. ;  Pwc.  Soc.  A  nt.  Scotland,  iv.  [1865] 
212 ;  CP,  p.  193. 


lets.  Demands  for  new  truth  were  met  by  Reeve 
laying  down  six  principles,  published  15th  Aug. 
1636,  as  to  the  person  of  God,  person  of  angels, 
person  of  devils,  condition  of  Adam  at  his  creation 
and  how  he  lost  his  estate,  heaven  and  glory,  hell 
and  death.  The  same  year  a  full  exposition  ap- 
peared in  The  Divine  Looking  Glass,  or  the  Third 
and  Last  Te.Hnment,  printed  in  the  style  of  the  AV. 

The  leading  doctrines  run  thus.  Matter  is  eternal 
and  independent  of  God  ;  this  earth  is  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  sun  and  moon  being  fixed  in  the 
firmament  abotit  as  big  as  we  see  them.  God  is 
one  and  eternal,  with  a  material  body  rather  larger 
than  human,  clear  as  crystal.  The  One  God  came 
to  earth  as  Jesus,  entrusting  the  temporary  charge 
of  the  universe  to  Elijah.  Angels  have  spiritual 
bodies  and  rational  natures ;  Adam's  body  was 
natural,  and  his  soul  spiritual.  Eve,  however,  is 
the  important  person  ;  one  angel  and  one  only  fell ; 
he  tempted  her,  entered  bodily  into  her,  and  there 
dissolved,  whence  was  born  Cain.  Eve  tempted 
Adam  to  carnal  intercourse,  and  thence  arose  Abel 
and  Seth.  Thus  in  the  world  are  two  distinct  races, 
cursed  and  blessed.  The  soul  is  mortal,  generated 
with  the  body,  and  returning  to  dust,  whence  it 
shall  rise  with  the  body.  At  the  resurrection  eacli 
person  shall  be  re-created  where  he  died,  the  wicked 
lying  immu\-able  in  eternal  lonely  misery. 

Reeve  died  in  1658,  and  Lawrence  Clarkson 
aspired  to  fill  his  place,  publishing  three  \^•orks. 
At  the  Restoration  Muggleton  was  abandoned  by 
many,  but  he  regained  his  influence,  even  over 
Clarkson.  He  added  the  new  doctrine  that  God 
has  ceased  intervening  in  the  world,  so  that  prayer 
is  useless.  For  the  ne.xt  few  jcars  he  was  at  war 
with  the  Friends,  till  William  Penn,  in  1672,  pub- 
lished his  New  Witnesses  Proved  Old  Heretics.  A 
second  secession  took  place  in  1670  in  consequence 
of  his  Nine  Assertion.s,  but  Alexander  Delamaine 
and  John  Saddington  vigorously  support'jd  him. 
In  1676  G.  Sheldon  found  some  followers  near  Ash- 
ford.  Next  year  he  was  again  indicted  for  blas- 
phemy, pilloried,  imprisoned,  and  fined.  He  then 
wrote  his  autobiography,  and,  thougli  no  new  re- 
velation came,  he  was  highly  respected  during  the 
rest  of  bis  life  for  practical  counsel.  An  anony- 
mous attack  by  Bi-shop  J.  Williams  in  1694  was 
promptly  repelled  by  Thomas  Tomkinson,  wlio,  in 
1699,  published  his  correspondence  and  autobio- 
graphy, under  the  title  Acts  of  the  Witnesses. 

Though  one  early  revelation  was  quite  explicit, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  imminent,  belief 
persisted.  Many  works  were  reprinted  in  1706, 
after  Swedenborg  announced  a  kindred  system,  and 
others  were  written.  Then  James  Birch  led  a  refor- 
mation back  to  the  views  of  Reeve ;  but,  in  1778, 
he  claimed  direct  inspiration,  so  that  a  secession 
took  place,  known  especially  in  Pembroke  and 
Bristol,  as  well  as  in  London  till  1871.  A  revival 
occurred  about  1829-31,  resulting  in  a  fine  edition 
of  the  primary  works  in  three  quarto  volumes ; 
and  The  Looking  Glass  was  reprinted  even  in  18-16. 
Prayer  and  preaching  not  being  practised,  public 
worship  was  confined  to  reading  the  standard  books 
aloud,  and  singing  the  Divine  Songs ;  the  chief 
reading-room  was  in  New  Street,  off  Bishopsgate 
Street.  Since  1870  worship  seems  to  have  ceased, 
though  annual  meetings  were  held  at  Den  by  in 
Derbyshire  within  living  memory. 

LlTERATCRE. — Sourcesare  cited  in  the  article  ;  for  bibliography 
see  Joseph  Smith,  Bibliotheca  Anli-Quakeriana,  London,  1»73. 
Modern  studies  are :  Alexander  Gordon,  The  Origin  of  the 
Mugglet&nians,  Liverpool,  1S69,  Ancient  and  Modem  Mwigle- 
tonians,  do.  1370  ;  A.  Jessopp,  Coming  of  the  Friars,  London, 

1888.  w.  T.  Whitley. 

MUHAMMAD.— I.  Historical  sources.— Mu- 
hammad (t'th  June  A.D.  632  ;  called  also  Ahmad, 
and  by  poets   Matmiiid)  Abu'l-Qasim,  sometimes 
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localized  as  AlTilmini  ('of  the  Tiliamah '  [Miita- 
nabbi,  ed.  F.  Dieterici,  Berliu,  1861,  p.  331]), 
known  by  his  followers  as  'the  Apostle  ur  the 
Prophet  of  Allilh,'  and  also  by  numerous  other 
names,  variously  estimated  at  30,  300,  or  even 
1000  (see  the  collection  in  Qastallani's  Mmvahib 
Ladaniyyah,  Cairo,  1278,  iii.  133-179),  was  the 
founder  of  the  religious  and  political  system  called 
in  Eiwbpe  after  him,  but  named  by  him  Islam  or 
yanilisiu.  The  event  in  his  life  which  furnishes 
his  followers  with  an  era,  viz.  his  migration 
(Idjrah)  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  is  fixed  by  syn- 
chronism with  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement  for 
'20th  September,  A.D.  G22.  That  era  was  intro- 
duced several  years  after  his  death,  and,  indeed, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  events  in  his 
career,  by  his  second  successor 'Omar  I.  (Mubanad 
[t285  A.H.],  KtlmU,  Cairo,  1308,  i.  325),  whereas  the 
calendar  on  which  it  is  based  uses  a  lunar  year  of 
354  days,  introduced  by  the  Prophet  near  the  end 
of  his  life.  Since  both  (he  calendars  and  the  eias 
previously  employed  in  Central  Arabia  are  only 
vaguely  Known,  and  the  story  of  'Omar  implies 
that  he  had  not  before  heard  of  an  era  (which 
perhaps  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  word  used 
for  'era' signifies  'month-making'),  accurate  dating 
of  events  in  the  Prophet's  life  is  impossible.  There 
is,  however,  an  allusion  in  the  Qur'an  (xxx.  1) 
to  the  victory  of  Chosroes  in  the  Nearer  East, 
which  took  place  A.D.  616,  and  this  agrees  with 
the  tradition  that  Muhammad  preached  for  some 
ten  years  in  Mecca  before  his  migration.  Probably 
the  earliest  written  account  of  him  is  that  in 
the  Armenian  Chronicle  of  Sebeos  (Arraen.  text, 
Petrograd,  1879,  pp.  104-106;  Russ.  tr.  by  K. 
Patkanian,  do.  1862,  pp.  116-118),  of  the  7th 
cent.  ;  it  is  very  scanty,  giving  little  more  than 
the  statement  that  he  was  an  Ishmaelite  who 
taught  his  countrymen  to  return  to  the  religion  of 
Abraham  and  claim  the  promises  made  to  the 
descendants  of  Ishniael.  His  career  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  be  kno^vn  entirely  from  Islamic 
sources,  which  contain  no  biography  that  is  quite 
contemporary.  The  earliest  work  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  chronicle  of  his  life  is  that  by 
Muhammad  b.  Ishaq  (c.  1.50  A.H.),  who  composed 
his  Slrah  ('Biography')  for  the  'Abbasid  Khalifah 
Mansur  (136-158  A.n.  =  A.D.  754-775)  at  least  a 
century  and  a  quarter  after  the  death  of  his 
subject.  This  work  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  its 
entirety,  though  probably  the  bulk  is  preserved  in 
the  Compendium  of  Ibn  pisham  (t  218  A.H.)  and 
the  Chronicle  of  'I'abari  (1  310  A.H. ),  Its  author 
was  in  communication  with  eminent  members  of 
the  Prophet's  family,  but  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  inditJ'erent  morals,  besides  being  a  Shiite 
and  a  Qadari  (believer  in  the  freedom  of  the  wUl) ; 
he  employed  versiliers  to  c<5rapose  poems  to  be  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  personages  who  figure  in 
his  narrative ;  and  his  credibility  was  otherwise 
impugned,'  Contemporary  with  Ibn  Isliaq  was 
Musa  b.  'Uqbah  (t  141),  whose  collection  of  Cam- 
paigns was  studied  in  Cairo  as  l.ate  as  the  15th 
cent.,  but  of  which  hitherto  only  some  fr.agments 
have  been  discovered  (ed.  E.  Sachau,  SBA\\\ 
1904),  and  those  of  little  value.  Shati'i  (t  204) 
quotes  this  author  once  for  what  is  clearly  an 
edifying  fable  (Umm,  Cairo,  1321,  iii.  100).  Later 
by  some  fifty  years  is  the  work  of  Waqid!  (t  204), 
which  to  some  extent  embodies  the  same  materials 
as  the  work  of  Ibn  Ishaq  ;  and  somewli.at  later 
.still  the  encyclopaedic  work  of  Ibn  Sad  (t  '230), 
.secretary  of  Waqidi,  on  the  Prophet,  his  family, 
and  his  followers.  The  memoirs  or  table-talk  of 
the  Prophet's  associates  were  collected  and  tabu- 
lated   (with    infinite    repetitions)    by    the    jurist 

1  See  Yaqut,   Difiioiiary   o/  Learned   Men,  ed.  D.  S.    Mar- 
goHouth,  Lion'lon,  in07fr.,  vi.  itlKMOl. 


Ahmad  b.  JJanbal  (t  241),  and  the  recollections 
of  these  persons,  after  being  critically  sifted,  were 
arranged  in  the  order  of  subjects  foi-  the  iise  of 
lawyers  by  numerous  authors  shortly  after  this 
date,  and  by  some  considerably  I'arlier.  Very 
little  of  this  material  has  historical  value.  In  the 
main,  then,  our  knowledge  of  the  Prophet's  career 
comes  from  the  work  of  Ibn  Ishaq. 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  shortly  after 
Muhammad's  death  some  sketch  of  his  life,  com- 
parable to  the  Christian  paradosi.i,  was  communi- 
cated orally  to  those  who  embraced  Islam,  enabling 
them  to  understand  allusions  in  the  Qur'an ;  but 
this  is  likely  to  have  been  brief,  and  statements 
in  early  law-books  indicate  tliat  considerable 
uncertainty  prevailed  with  regard  to  events  of 
jjrimary  importance  in  the  Prophet's  biography. 
It  is  of  interest  that  the  Khalifah  'Abd  al-Mahk 
(65-86  A.H.)  wrote  to  'Urwah  b.  Zubair  (born  22) 
for  an  account  of  the  buttle  of  Badr,  and  liis  letter 
in  reply  is  jireserved  by  fabari  (i.  1'284)  —as  usual, 
not  from  a  copy  but  from  oral  tradition.  This 
personage  was  born  twenty  years  after  the  event, 
and  appears  in  treating  the  subject  to  have  con- 
sulted the  Qui'an.  Another  letter  of  this  jurist  in 
reply  to  a  question  about  the  sense  of  the  Qur'an 
has  the  appearance  of  a  conjecture  as  to  its  mean- 
ing rather  than  of  a  historical  tradition  (fabari. 
Commentary,  xxviii.  24).  The  general  suspicion 
of  and  objection  to  written  matter  other  than  the 
Sacred  Book  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Baghdad,  and  indeed  for  some  time  after, 
prevented  the  perpetuation  of  memoranda  or 
memoirs  which  would  have  formed  a  secure  basis 
for  the  biography.  Although  the  work  of  Ibn 
Ishaq  contains  a  certain  number  of  ostensibly  con- 
temporary documents  —  e.g.,  letters  and  State- 
papers — their  authenticity  seems  in  every  case 
liaDle  to  question,  not  only  on  internal  grounds, 
but  because  different  authorities  are  in  disagree- 
ment about  them.  It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  no 
official  collection  was  ever  made  of  Muhammad's 
correspondence,  treaties,  and  rescripts ;  Shafi'i 
(+  204),  who  appears  to  have  made  accurate  search 
in  Arabia,  could  find  nothing  in  writing  referable 
to  the  Prophet  except  the  liur'fin  and  one  apo- 
cryphal document,  of  which  he  knew  only  by 
hearsiiy.  f'ontemporary  treaties,  produced  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  shown  to 
be  fabrications  by  the  anachronisms  which  they 
contain  (.see  Yaqut,  i.  248). 

The  Qur'an  appears  to  be  for  the  most  jmrt 
authentic,  but  those  who  collected  it  a\i)ided 
chronological  arrangement  as  much  as  possible, 
combining  in  the  same  .liirahs,  or  cliapters,  matter 
belonging  to  widely  ditl'erent  periods.  In  order  to 
use  it  for  historical  purposes  the  reader  has  to 
interpret  it  by  Ibn  Ishfiq's  biogriipliy  ;  but  there 
are  many  cases  in  whicli  tliat  biography  appears 
to  be  conjectural  interpretation  of  the  Qur'an.  It 
is  true  that  the  commentaries  on  tiie  latter,  of 
which  one  on  an  enormous  scale  was  compiled  by 
the  historian  Tabari  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
Islamic  cent.,  profess  to  locate  most  or  all  of  the 
texts;  but,  unfortunately,  they  give  a  variety  of 
locations,  and  leave  on  tlie  mind  the  impression 
that  nothing  was  certainly  known  or  remembered 
about  the  '  occasions  of  revelation  '  beyond  what 
the  texts  themselves  imply. 

If,  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  Ibn  Ishaq's  narrative  is  probably 
to  be  maintained,  there  are  three  reasons  for  this. 
(1)  "The  practice  ascribed  to  the  second  Khalifah  of 
a.ssigning  pensions  to  the  Muslims,  which  varied 
with  I  he  length  of  time  during  whicli  they  had 
been  members  of  the  comniiinity,  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  lists  of  fighters  in  various  battles,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  chronological  order  of 
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those  battles,  since  each  was  followed  by  some 
accessions.  (2)  The  biography  rarely  has  recourse 
to  the  supernatural,  and,  when  this  element  is 
introduced,  it  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  causa- 
tion ;  where,  cr/.,  angels  or  the  devil  take  jiart  in 
battles,  they  do  not  really  contribute  to  the  result. 
(3)  The  character  which  the  narrator  ascribes  to 
his  prophet  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  repulsive. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that,  although  Ibn 
Isbaq  MTote  for  an ' Abbasid  patron,  he  takes  very 
little  trouble  to  ijlorify  his  ancestor  'Abbas,  where- 
as he  paints  a  pleasing  picture  of  Abu  Talib,  the 
uncle  of  the  Prophet,  whose  son  'Ali  was  the  head 
of  a  family  which  also  claimed  to  succeed  the 
Prophet.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  this  biographer 
has  not  as  a  rule  yielded  to  the  temptations  which 
lead  astray  men  in  his  position. 

2.  Life. — For  the  present  purpose  the  briefest 
sketch  of  the  Prophet's  career,  as  Ibn  Isbaq 
narrates  it,  will  suffice. 

It  is  not  possible  to  throw  any  serious  doubt  on  the 
location  of  Muhammad  as  a  member  of  a  numerous  Meccan 
family,  though  the  name  of  his  father  excites  suspicion,  since 
*  Abdallah  *  (the  equivalent  of  '  some  one  ')  is  used  at  a  later 
period  as  a  substitute  for  an  unknown  name  ;  perhaps  it  is  in 
this  case  a  substitute  for  a  name  of  which  the  second  element 
was  that  of  a  paj;an  deity.  Few  have  accepted  the  suggestion 
of  Sprengeri  that  the  name  'Muhamm.id'  itself  was  adopted 
by  the  Prophet  when  he  entered  on  his  proplietic  career  ;  for  the 
name  is  found  in  pre-Islamic  inscriptions,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  prophecy  Hag  27,  'and  the  desire  {liemdath)  of  all 
nations  shall  come,'  seems  to  be  an  afterthought ;  there  is 
therefore  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  name  or  its  variants 
had  Messianic  associations.  According  to  the  biography,  the 
life  of  Muhammad  falls  into  four  periods.  (1)  For  forty  years 
he  lived  as  a  pagan  at  Mecca  (which  comes  into  history  with  his 
enterprise,  not  liaving  been  mentioned  previously).  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  married  a  woman  nmch  older  than  himself, 
who  bore  him  one  or  more  sons  (who  died  in  infancy)  and  four 
daughters.  In  his  fortieth  year  he  became  the  recipient  of 
revelations,  wherein  the  office  of  prophet  was  conferred  upon 
him.  (2)  For  three  years  he  carried  on  private  propaganda, 
winning  some  adherents  in  his  o\\  n  family,  among  his  private 
friends,  and  among  the  humbler  classes  in  the  town.  (3)  For 
ten  years  he  carried  on  his  mission  publicly  in  Mecca,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle  Abu 
Talib,  who  was  not  a  believer  ;  after  his  death  the  mission  had 
for  a  time  to  be  transferred  to  Ta'if,  until  another  protector 
could  be  found  among  the  Meccan  magnates.  Meanwhile  a 
temporary  refuge  had  been  obtained  for  the  Prophet's  perse- 
cuted followers  in  Christian  Abyssinia.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  period  the  contiimance  of  civil  war  at  Yathrib  (Medina) 
suggested  to  some  of  tiie  inhabitants  the  desirability  of  securing 
a  prophet  to  settle  their  disputes.  Muhammad  was  invited  to 
undertalie  this  task,  and  accepted ;  but  he  wisely  sent  his 
followers  before  him  to  Yathrib  to  serve  as  a  bod\  i^'uard  when 
he  arrived;  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  from  Mecca, 
where  danger  was  anticipated  from  this  move.  (4)  Once  in 
Medina,  he  proceeded  to  organize  his  followers  as  an  army, 
ruthlessly  suppressed  internal  opposition,  secured  the  alliance 
of  various  Arabian  tribes,  and  started  raiding  the  Meccan 
caravans.  Involved  in  war  with  his  former  fellow-citizens,  he 
inflicted  on  them  a  series  of  defeats,  culminating  in  the  capture 
of  the  city  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  migration.  By  the  end  of 
his  life  he  had  imposed  his  doctrine  on  the  whole  of  Arabia, 
exterminating  the  Jewish  comnmnities,  with  few  exceptions, 
rendering  the  Christian  communities  tributary,  and  abolishing 
paganism. 

So  far  as  this  career  is  that  of  a  military  and 
political  adventurer,  countless  parallels  could  be 
adduced.  A  man  who  can  organize  an  armed  force 
and  lead  it  to  victory  may  rise  from  obscurity  to 
autocracy  anywhere.  Probably  every  century  of 
Islam  hamts  tale  of  such  personages.  The  'Abbasid, 
Fatimid,  Buwailiid,  Seljuq,  and  Ottoman  dynasties 
all  arose  in  this  way ;  and  in  most  of  these  the 
religious  appeal  played  an  important  part.  The 
success  of  the  founders  Mas  clearly  due  not  to  the 
objective  truth  of  the  doctrines  with  which  they 
were  associated,  but  to  their  skill  as  organizers 
and  military  leaders.  In  Muhammad's  case,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  information  which  we  possess 
about  him,  it  is  easier,  to  analyze  the  qualities 
which  produced  success  than  where  the  records  are 
scantier.  In  the  first  place,  his  ability  t"  gj),np;o-t»k,- 
capacities  of  others  j\vas  abnormal ;  hence  in  the- 
(^loice  of  sjibordinateslifi^seems  to  have  made  no 
mistakes.  Tn  the  second  place.  Tie  was  thoroughly 
s  Leben  uitd  die  Lehre  des  Mohammad,  i.  158. 


familiar  with  the  foibles  of  tb<^  Arabp,  .and  utilized 
theiiTTo"£lie  iitmost  advantage.  The  stories  of  his" 
successes  as  told  by  TBirTsIiMiq  indicate  a  complete 
nli<<unfc  iif  i^T'irH^  >icviiplp  ■  but,  they  iilso  slioM'  a 
combination  of  patience,  courage,  and  caution, 
ability  to  seize  opportunities,  and  disi  rust  of  loyalty 
when  not  backed  by  interest,  which  fully  explain 
the  certainty  with  which  results  were  won.  If  his 
age  is  correctly  recorded,  and  no  events  of  gi'eat 
importance  in  his  early  life  concealed,  his  military 
career  began  when  he  was  over  tifty  ;  this  seems 
astonishingly  late,  yet  analogies,  if  not  parallels, 
can  be  found.  Surprise  is  also  excited  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  Arabs  abaiidoned  their  gods  and 
goddesses,  readily  accepting  the  logic  of  the  stricken 
held  ;  for,  though  new  propliets  arose  after  Muham- 
mad's death,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  re- 
crudescence of  paganism.  Yet  to  this,  too,  some 
analogies  can  be  discovered.  The  fact  of  primary 
iniDOrtanfip  in  the  J'°°  Iff  ^°'nm  is  tliat  the  move- 
ment becania-Rftftsidernblp  only  wliEnjts  originator 
w&s_able  to  draw  tliu  >\void  nuU  hundit;at_siicceiiai 
-fuJIy?  'I'liai  lie~was  ?.uiiiinone(l  to  Vathrib  was 
doubtle.ss  due  in  part  to  the  presence  of  a  Jewish 
element  in  that  community,  intellectually  further 
advanced  than  the  Arab  tribes,  which  at  first 
evidently  favoured  this  advocate  of  monotheism ; 
that  he  was  able  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  that 
opportunity  was  due  to  his  own  ability.  The  only 
difficulties  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  career  are, 
therefore,  those  which  render  all  history  difficult. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  why  one  man  should  be 
more  gifted  than  his  fellows,  or  why  opportunities 
should  occur  for  the  development  of  special  talents. 

According  to  the  Qur'an  (xliii.  30),  he  was  not  a 
'  great  man  '  in  his  city,  and,  if  the  words  of  xciii. 
are  to  be  taken  literally,  he  lost  his  parents  at 
an  early  age,  and  at  some  period  was  poor  and 
burdened  with  a  family.  The  question  whether 
he  could  read  and  write  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  know  certainly 
whether  those  accomplishments  formed  the  basis 
of  education  in  Mecca  when  he  was  a  lad ;  there 
is,  however,  some  slight  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  did.  The  evidence  indicates  that  he  could 
do  both  of  them,  but  not  well.  Thus,  when  he 
records  the  charge  made  against  him  of  copying 
the  ancient  history  which  he  reproduced  in  the 
Qur'an  from  dictation  (xxv.  5f. ),  he  does  not  rebut 
it  by  the  assertion  that  he  could  not  write.  The 
tradition  makes  him  a  tradesman,  and  can  even 
name  his  partner  and  the  goods  in  which  he  dealt. 
Some  have  tried  to  find  evidence  of  this  in  the 
language  of  the  Qur'an,  which  undoubtedly  takes 
metaphors  from  sale  and  barter,  profit  and  loss ; 
but  whether  it  does  so  to  a  greater  extent  than 
other  books  may  be  doubted.  Some  stories  say 
that  he  was  employed  by  his  first  wife  Khadijan 
in  the  conduct  of  a  caravan  ;  and  others  tell  of 
him  following  this  occupation  early  in  life. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  he  travelled  in 
his  youth,  for,  though  the  geography  of  the  tjur'an 
is  vague,  the  descriptions  of  travel  which  it  contains 
seem  to  be  based  on  personal  experiences.  More- 
over, the  charge  of  ignorance  which  is  repeatedly 
made  against  the  people  of  Mecca  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  brought  by  one  who  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  a  higher  civilization. 

3.  Origins  and  development  of  system. — The  ' 
tradition  does,  indeed,  name  precursors  of  Mu- 
hammad at  Mecca,  among  them  a  relative  of 
his  wife  who  had  either  copied  or  translated  a 
portion  of  a  gospel.  Since  Christianity  had  made 
progress  in  both  N.  and  S.  Arabia,  it  is  not  unlikely 
either  that  missionaries  had  foun<l  their  way  to 
Central  Arabia,  01  that  travellers  thence  had  had 
their  curiosity  aroused  and  made  inquiries  into  the 
system.      The  phenomena  of  the  Qur'an  on   the 
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whole  reiulor  it  iiniiidli.iWo  tliat  any  part  of  it  is 
l>ased  oil  book-k'niiiin;: ;  for,  tliongli  in  one  ]ilaee 
the  I'salnis  are  qnotid  with  fair  accuracy  (\xi.  105 
=  Ps37-''),  tlie  nature  of  tlie  references  is  ordinarily 
explicable  only  as  the  reproduction  of  hearsay. 
Thus  it  cites  (liii.  37  f.,  Ixxxvii.  19)  'the  Scrolls  of 
Moses  and  Abraham  '  for  maxims  that  are  analogous 
to  those  oceurriny:  in  the  Tropliets  or  the  NT, 
though  not  quite  idcnlical  with  them  ;  and  the 
mode  of  quotation  implies  that  the  writer  had  a 
vague  notion  of  the  hook  cited,  such  as  actual 
perasal  would  have  corrected.  Further,  the  form 
assumed  by  the  proper  names  and  the  religious 
technicalities  indicates  a  great  variety  of  linguistic 
sources;  for  in  these  Ethiopic,  Greek,  Syriac, 
Hebrew,  and  perhaps  other  languages  are  repre- 
sented. Some  of  the  proper  names  are  not  at 
present  traceable  to  any  version  of  the  Scriptures — 
e.g.,  Tfiliit  for  Saul,  'Isa  for  Jesus.  Moreover,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Biblical  narratives  are 
told  it  is  dilliiull  to  im.ay:ine  that  the  writer  was 
acquainted  with  the  continuous  history  of  the 
Bible ;  he  knows  only  .stories  out  of  it.  All  this 
points  to  the  probability  that  Muhammad  heard 
the  stories  from  narrators  of  different  nationalities, 
who  translated  them  orally  into  Arabic,  leaving 
on  their  hearer  a  decidedly  vague  impression,  in 
siiite  of  tiie  fact  that  they  interested  him  keenly. 
Besides  the  canonical  books,  various  uncanonical 
works  contribute  to  the  matter  of  the  Qur'an, 
which,  in  addition,  refers  to  prophets  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  The  Prophet  was  charged  with 
employing  as  mentor  a  resident  in  Mecca,  and 
after  the  migr.-ition  to  Medina,  where  there  were 
Jews,  he  may  have  been  able  to  utilize  the  Biblical 
learning  of  one  or  other  among  his  converts.  But 
it  seems  probable  that  what  was  reproduced  during 
the  Meccan  period  had  been  heard  from  travelling 
companions  or  from  Jews  and  Christians  whom  he 
had  met  in  foreign  parts. 

Prior  to  his  call  Muhammad  is  said  to  ha\e 
practised  ascetic  retirement  on  Mt.  ^lira,  and  for 
this  an  old  technicality,  tahnnnuth,  is  preserved, 
which  is  said  to  mean  '  to  acquire  merit,'  and  cer- 
tainly has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Heb.  t'hinnCth, 
'supplications.'  The  call  it.self  evidently  took 
the  form  of  a  command  to  read,  which  the 
Prophet  reluctantly  obeyed,  'fhs  communications 
embodied  in  tlje  l^ur'an  were,   according"Jo  tlje 


£fa3iti?irETfiaiIe~tb  The-Pfophet  and  uttered  JjyTmn 
in  tranj:e  ;  Tfe  wouTS^TapTltniself  in  a  blanketluiti 
Ijerspire  copiously  at  the  time.  A  certain  number 
of  these  stories  may  be  inference  from  surahs  Ixxiii. 
and  Ixxiv.,  where  the  Prophet  ia  addressed  as  'Thou 
that  art  wrapped  up,'  combined  with  surah  xcvi. 
(.supposed  to  be  the  first  revelation),  where  he  is 
bidden  'read.' 

The  form  of  the  utterances  at  times  approaches 
verse,  i.e.  a  series  of  sentences  in  which  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  syllables  are  reproduced, 
the  termination  of  each  unit  being  nuirked  by 
rhyme,  whereas  more  usually  rhj-me  only,  and 
this  of  a  somewhat  loose  character,  is  observed. 
The  relation  of  this  QurTinic  style  to  the  verse  and 
rhymed  prose  of  cla.ssical  Arabic  is  an  enigma  which 
cannot  at  present  be  solved.  An  artifice  based  on 
the  recurrence  of  letters  is  obviously  literary  ;  i.e., 
it  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  practice  of 
writing,  since  only  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
read  and  write  think  of  their  words  as  agglomera- 
tions of  letters ;  to  the  illiterate  the  word,  if  not 
the  .sentence,  is  the  unit.  Indeed,  in  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  earliest  revelation  the  deity  is  said 
to  have  taught  with  the  calamus,  or  reed-pen.  The 
existence  of  poets  Ijefore  the  Qur'an  is  attested  by 
a  surn/i  which  is  directed  against  them  (xxvi.)  and 
a  text  in  which  the  deity  states  that  He  hail  not 
taught   Muhammad   poetry  (xxxvi.   69).      If  the 


poetry  which  existed  before  the  Imuran  w.as  ana- 
logous to  the  classical  poetry,  the  jieople  of  Mecca 
cannot  have  been  in  the  state  of  naive  ignorance 
w  ith  which  the  Qur'an  credits  them  ;  yet  the  poetry 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Umayyad  period — i.e.. 
the  second  half  of  the  1st  Islaiiiic  cent. — is  to  a 
great  extent  clearly  authentic,  while  its  authors 
represent  the  continuance  of  a  p.'igan  tradition. 
With  regaid  (o  rhymed  prose,  probably  we  ha\e 
nothing  in  this  style  that  is  certainly  genuine  and 
older  than  the  '2nd  cent,  of  Islam.  It  is,  however, 
a  much  easier  performance  than  verse,  though  no 
less  dependent  on  writing.  Oracles  are  supposed 
to  have  been  delivered  in  it  by  pre-Muhammadan 
wizards. 

Now  the  respect  of  ignorance  for  knowledge  is  a 
well-attested  phenomenon,  displayed  in  the  desire 
of  the  Prophet  that  Jews  and  t^hristians  should  not 
be  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  creeds.  It  is 
therefore  unlikely  that  the  poets  and  wizards  who 
preceded  Mul.amm.ad  presented  a  higher  stage  of 
education  ;  hence,  according  to  natural  sequence, 
the  style  of  the  Qur'an  would  seem  to  come  between 
such  naive  jingles  as  may  have  counted  for  versilica- 
tion  in  Arabia  and  the  highly  artificial  products 
with  which  we  meet  in  the  Lmayyad  period.  It 
would  follow  that  all  the  pre-Islamic  poetry  as  well 
as  all  that  ostensibly  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  immediate  successors  is  spurious  ; 
but,  as  has  been  seen,  the  spuriousne.ss  of  that 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  I'rophet's  biography 
is  otherwise  attested  ;  and  the  most  distinguished 
philologists  of  the  earl3''Abbasid  period,  to  whose 
labours  we  owe  our  collections  of  early  poetry, 
were  unscrupulous  fabricators. 

The  Prophet,  then,  claimed  to  introduce  litera- 
ture into  his  native  language,  and  the  form  was 
probably  modelled  on  the  quasi- poetic  experiments 
which  had  preceded  the  Qur'an.  It  is,  however, 
very  noticeable  that  in  his  lifetime  his  book  re- 
sembled a  newspaper  in  having  a  fluid  rather  than 
a  stationary  existence  ;  it  was  as  a  whole  continu- 
ous, but  each  number  had  ephemeral  importance, 
'rhe  tJiP"''y  W"^  gra(ln:illy  v-volved ^baj.  it~was_w 
rejiroduction-  oTa  dh  \w  nnhi'lype^Jirst  as  a  series 
of  copies,  then  as  a  r-iugle  copy.  The  complete 
development  of  this  theory  was  not  possible  before 
the  collection  of  the  Qur'an  ;  and  the  Prophet  him- 
self never  thought  of  attempting  such  an  under- 
taking. 

The  difi'erence  between  his  first  concejition  of  a 
prophet  and  that  current  in  ancient  Israel,  before 
the  literary  prophet  had  arisen,  was  iierhaps  not 
very' great.  The  oracles  were  partly  spontaneous, 
partly  required  for  emergencies ;  tlieir  form  dif- 
fered from  that  of  ordinary  speech  by  the  presence 
of  an  artifice  ;  and  the  prophet  delivered  them  in 
what  spiritualists  call  '  the  superior  condition." 
At  times  the  oracles  w  ere  supplemented  by  dreams. 
Further,  the  Hebrew  prophet  was  a  '  warner,' 
which  is  one  of  the  epithets  applied  b}'  Muhammad 
to  himself;  he  foretold  misfortunes,  which,  how- 
ever, were  ordinarily  contingent,  since  it  was  his 
business  to  indicate  the  line  of  conduct  whereby 
they  could  be  .averted.  Muhammad's  notions  of 
prophecy  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  influenced  by 
those  cases  in  which  the  prophet  also  claimed  to 
be  the  head  of  the  community,  its  priest  and  its 
king. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Sprenger  and 
others  to  specify  the  epileptic  fits  which  in  .Muham- 
mad's case  ostensibly  .accompanied  the  revelations  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  these  are  to  be  regarded 
as  real  occurrences.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  physical  strength,  since  his  life  as  tyrant 
of  Medina  was  spent  in  constant  military  expedi- 
tions, added  to  the  cares  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
community,  of  which  he  wa.s  at  once  priest,  legis- 
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lator,  ruler,  ami  judge.  Yet  we  never  liear  of  his 
lifalth  breaking  down  under  the  strain.  The  '  fits ' 
seem  to  have  iiccn  experienced  only  when  tliej'  were 
required  for  the  deliver}'  of  the  revelations,  and  in 
no  case  to  have  interfered  with  his  activities. 

A  message  must  have  matter  as  well  as  form, 
and,  when  Mnhaniniad  became  head  of  a  State, 
his  Qur'an  served  as  government  organ,  containing 
rescripts  and  something  like  an  ofhcial  chronicle  of 
important  events,  with  connnents  upon  them.  But 
before  the  uiigi'ation  the  matter  was  not  so  easily 
supplied.  To  a  certain  extent  it  reproduces  nar- 
ratives from  the  Christian  Bible,  which  ex  hypo- 
thcsi  could  not  have  been  known  to  Muhammad 
from  books,  and  therefore  must  have  been  com- 
municated to  him  by  direct  inspiration,  and  so  are 
a  proof  of  the  miraculons  character  of  the  w  liole 
work.  Thgchief  purpose  of  tliese  and  of  the  other 
messages  is  to  insist  oii  the  impoitance  ■if  i.bcyin<;' 
TTod's  \uesaengers  ini|ilicitjy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  Muhammad  liad 
any  desire  to  incvilcate  any  particular  doctrine,  for 
ther?_a|ippavs  to  be  none  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  abandon  under  political  pressuj^e,  and  tTie 
tradition  represents  his  followers  as  far  more 
^attached  than  himself  to  the  dognias.  The  mam 
doctrines  of  the  early  teaching  are  tlie  future  life, 
)^.t  tlie.ujiity  of  God,  and  the  folly  of  idolatry.  Since 
he  ultimately"retained  in  his  system  the  kissing  of 
the  Black  Stone  (cf.  ERE  vii.  743"),  it  is  difficnlt 
to  treat  the  campaign  against  idolatry  as  quite 
serious.  The  doctrine  of  the  future  life  was 
preached  in  the  early  days  as  'a  warning  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world  and  the  Day  of 
Judgment ;  yet  he  liad  afterwards  to  make  the 
martyrs  in  his  cause  enter  J)aradise  at  once,  and 
his  enemies  enter  hell  immediately  after  death — 
a  belief  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  former. 
According  to  Tabarl,  during  the  Meccan  period  he 
at  one  time,  under  stress,  issued  a  revelation  ad- 
mitting the  Meccan  goddesses  to  his  pantheon  ; 
and,  though  this  text  was  expunged  from  the 
yur'an,  the  apology  for  it,  viz.  that  it  was  the 
devil's  interpolation,  remains  (liii.  19-23,  xxii.  51  ; 
see  EliE  vii.  150).  He  even  consented  at  one  time 
to  erase  his  title  'Apostle  of  God'  from  a  docu- 
ment, when  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty.  Even  the  formula  >vith  which  the  surahs 
and  other  documents  commence  shows  clear  signs 
of  compromise  :  '  In  the  name  of  Allah  the  Rahman 
the  Merciful.'  Since  the  last  adjective  is  an  Arabic 
rendering  of  the  second,  which  is  Aramaic,  used  as 
a  divine  name  by  Jews  and  pagans,  and  in  Arabic 
not  an  epithet,  but  a  name,  some  mystery  must  lie 
behind  the  employment  of  this  name  with  a  trans- 
lation following  it.  The  tradition  suggests  that 
the  name  '  Allah '  was  familiar  to  the  Meccans, 
but  not  the  name  '  Rahman,'  which,  indeed,  had 
been  adopted  by  one  or  more  false  Messiahs.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  Qur'an,  however,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  dominant.  This  formula,  then,  was 
doubly  accommodated  to  Meccan  prejudices. 

The  tradition  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
'  canons  of  Islam '  were  of  slow  growth  ;  it  is 
probable  that  the  part  of  tlie  pnigramme  which 
never  vaiTed  was  the  restoration  of  the  religion~or 
Abrahani.  One  of  JMuhamluad's  precursors,  ZaiiT 
b.  *Amr,  is  represented  as  travelling  with  the  view 
of  discovering  the  religion  of  this  patriarch,  from 
whom  the  tribes  of  N.  Arabia,  according  to 
Genesis,  are  descended.  It  is  not  probable  that 
his  name  was  known  in  Mecca  befoie  Muhammad 
introduced  it ;  but  in  doing  so  he  was  treading  on 
safe  ground,  since  the  'people  of  learning,'  i.e. 
Jews  and  Christians,  were  agreed  about  the  rela- 
tionship. If  the  tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  the  new 
system  was  called  by  the  Meccans  'Sabism,'  a 
Dame  connected  historically  with  ^^arran,  where 


a  cult  of  Abraham  is  likely  to  have  existed  ;  the 
l;Iarr,anians  appear  to  have  been  called  flanpc, 
'  heathens,'  by  their  Christian  neighbours,  and 
possibly  this  is  the  solution  of  the  puzzling  name 
'flanif  applied  in  the  Qur'an  to  the  religion  of 
Aluahani,  and  synonymous  with  '  Muslim,'  w  hieh, 
according  to  the  same  book  (vi.  163),  was  a  title 
invented  by  the  patriarch.  The  Quranic  tales 
about  Abraliam  are  traceable  to  the  Jewish  Mid- 
rash  ;  what  is  chiefly  known  about  his  religion  is 
that  he  was  an  iconoclast,  and  was  not  one  of  the 
inushrikun,  i.e.  polytheists.  When  the  Prophet 
decided  to  make  the  Meccan  pilgrimage  part  of 
his  system,  he  ascribed  the  huilding  of  the  Ka'bah 
to  Abraham  and  Ishmael  (ii.  119  ff.),  and  brought 
the  prayer  -  ceremonial  into  connexion  with  the 
former.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that 
both  that  ceremoniaLand^Jhe^  fastings  nionth  aw 
garranian- 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that,  besides  the 
prohibition^^idolatryy  the  earliest  form  of  lslani_ 
enjoined  certain  ilaily  ceremonies  which  were  at'ist; 
wards  developed  and  regulated  until  they  becanifi. 
stereotyped  as  the  live  saluted/  ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  dissociate  from  these  tlie  theory  of  legal  purity, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  existed  in  parts  of 
pagan  Arabia,  since  some  of  the  technicalities  are 
found  in  Sabaean  inscriptions.  Of  the  actual 
growth  of  the  ritual  or  liturgy  nothing  certain  is 
known  ;  the  prayer  which  corresponds  witli  the 
Paternoster,  and  is  called  the  Futihah  ('  Opener') 
because  it  is  prefixed  to  the  Qur'an,  contains 
polemical  references  to  Jews  and  Christians  ('  those 
who  have  incurred  anger  and  those  who  go  astray '), 
wliich  point  to  a  late  period  in  the  Prophet's  career  ; 
for  his  hostilities  with  the  Jews  did  not  commence 
until  after  the  migration,  and  those  with  Christians 
were  some  years  later.  Moreover,  the  prayer- 
ceremonies  were  connected  with  military  drill, 
which  is  unlikely  to  have  been  required  before  the 
raising  of  an  army  was  contemplated. 

The  other  canons  or  main  institutions  of  Islam — 

^he  pilgrimage,  the  fasting  month,  and  the  tax 
ailed  'alms'  {zakat  or  .■iac/aqah)— belong  to  the 
^ledlna  period,  though  they  cannot  be  preciselj' 
dated.  Tlio  establishment  of  the  first  indicates 
the  Prophet's  resolve  to  conciliate  so  far  as  possible 
the  pagans  of  Mecca,  and  to  abandon  Judaism, 
which  on  his  anival  at  Medina  he  was  inclined  to 
adopt ;  it  belongs  to  the  same  policy  as  that  which 
dictated  his  making  the  Meccan  temple  the  direc- 
tion of  prayer  instead  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  139  f.).  The 
fasting  month,  whatever  its  origin,  is  evidently  a 
military  exercise  ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  accustoms 
the  fighting  men  to  endure  privation,  and,  on  the 
other,  it  trains  them  to  turn  night  into  day.  The 
alms  or  income-tax  of  '2J  per  cent  is  organized  poor 
;relief.  An  innovation  which  is  at  least  as  im- 
fportant  as  the  canons,  though  it  is  not  termed 
one,  is  the  tabu  on  intoxicants  (ii.  218,  v.  92), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  third 
year  of  the  migration,  and  appears  to  belong  to 
military  discipline.  There  may,  however,  be  some 
truth  in  the  idea  of  W.  G.  Palgrave'  that  this 
tabu  is  definitely  anti-Christian  in  intent. 

Ttt  '"  pinlinlilp,  then,  that  the jiositive  parts  of 
.Islamic  Jeaching  belong  to  the'pgl'totr^after  the 
migration,  and  tliat  these  were  largely  suggested, 
by  the  Judaism  whidi  the  Prophet  gut  tu  knaiiL^ 
tueifi.  His  usual  plan  when  he  adopted  institu- 
tions was  to  disguise  the  borrowing  ;  but  he  also 
introduced  serious  modifications.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  Sabbath  he  not  only  shifted  the  day 
from  Saturday  to  Friday,  but  reduced  the  time 
when  business  might  not  be  transacted  to  the 
period  occupied  by  the  midday  religious  service 
(Ixii.  9f.).  Instead  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
1  Central  and  Jiastern  Arabia,  I-oudon,  1846,  i.  128. 
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food-tahus  which  occupies  so  proiuinent  a  place  in 
the  Mosaic oodo,  lie  adopted  the  iiiinirmmi  retained 
by  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  Ac  15, 
with  llio  tabu  on  swine's  llesli  Mliicli  some  tliinU 
was  originally  to  be  found  in  those  regulations 
(ii.  168,  V.  4,  xvi.  llli).  He  held  tliat  each  of  the 
eoniniunities  (.lewish  and  Muslim)  might  eat  the 
food  of  the  other,  and,  indeed,  went  out  of  his  way 
to  record  in  the  Qur  an  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
Jewish  rules  on  tlie  subject  (vi.  147). 

From  Christianity  he  appears  to  have  taken  very 
little  in  the  way  of  either  doctrine  or  practice. 
His  lirst  relations  with  Christians  seem  to  liave 
been  friendly,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  during  the 
Meccan  period  he  is  said  to  have  found  a  refuge  for 
persecuted  followers  at  Christian  Axum  ;  at  a 
later  period  be  used  eulogistic  language  of  Christ- 
ian monks  «  hom  the  Qur'an  had  allected  to  tears 
(v.  8511'.).  He  3uppnsi;d  (v.  llfil  Mit*  Christians  to 
worship  three  deities,  Alliih,  theVirgln  ^rfirTaraT 
a"ncr~^t5!r,"  whoTu  Tie"  TdoiitilieiPwitli  I  he  spirit  "uL 
CftS^TTiul  also  callrd  '  a  Wi>rcl '  (iv.  ir,;!!.  When  he 
beFarue  acquainted  with  the  division  of  Chi'isten- 
dom  on  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  he 
conceived  that  it  was  his  mission  to  settle  the 
dispute  ;  it  is  noticeable  that  he  fully  accepted  the 
Virgin-birth  and  the  Ascension,  though  not  the 
Resurrection,  as  he  denied  that  Christ  had  been 
crucified ;  but  he  rejected  with  vehemence  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  (xi.\-.  17  tt'.,  iii. 
40  ti'.,  iv.  156).  Sprenger  fancies  that  he  horrified 
his  Christian  visitors  by  his  harlm  as  much  as  he 
shocked  his  Jewish  subjects  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
OT;'  what  is  certain  is  that  the  embassy  from 
Christian  >iajran  which  waited  on  him  in  Medina, 
when  his  power  was  making  progress  in  Arabia, 
ultimately  eschewed  religious  discussion  and  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  p,ayment  of  tribute. 

4.  Relation  of  system  to  paganism. — Comparison 
between  Muliammad's  system  and  that  of  those 
which  it  displaced  in  non  Christian  Arabia  is 
difficult  owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  our 
information  about  the  latter.  The  name  applied 
to  the  heatlien  Arabs  in  the  Qur'an,  mushrikiln,  if 
it  really  means  '  those  who  assign  associates  to 
Allah,'  wouhl  imply  that  these  pagans  were  to 
some  extent  monotheists,  i.e.  recognized  one 
Supreme  Power ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  sub- 
ordinate deities  are  called  '  their '  partners,  i.e.  of 
their  worshippers  (vi.  138).  It  is  likely  that  the 
commnnities  liad  tlunr  tribal  and  local  culls,  the 
abolition  of  which  was  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
for  the  political  union  oi"  Arabia,  in  order  to 
employ  monotheism  for  a  political  and,  indeed, 
imperialistic  object  the  deity  had  to  be  treated  as 
a  tribal  god,  favouring  one  community  and  hostile 
to  all  others.  The  men  whose  accession  to  Islam 
after  the  migration  led  to  its  great  military  suc- 
ces.ses,  especially  Khfdid  b.  al-^\'alId  and  'Amr  b. 
al'As,  appear  to  have  had  little  or  no  religious 
conviction,  but  to  have  been  moved  by  admiration 
for  the  Prophet's  military  and  diploniiUic  skill,  and 
anxious  to  serve  under  so  able  a  chief.  So  far 
as  religion  entered  into  tlieir  consideration,  they 
probably  thought  of  the  god  of  the  community  .as 
leading  it  in  w.ar,  and  found  the  deity  of  the 
Muslim  society  able  to  defeat  the  others.  More 
devout  members  of  that  society  regarded  the 
Prophet  as  able  to  call  in  the  divine  aid  whenever 
he  was  in  need  of  it.  As  the  political  programme 
increased,  doctrine  diminished  in  importance  ;  and 
the  institution  of  practices  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  the  desire  to  give  the  new  system  the 
equivalent  of  what  other  systems  possessed,  in 
Older  that  those  others  might  have  no  rival  attrac- 
tions. 

5.  The  Prophet's  sincerity. — The  question   of 

'  ii.  371. 


.Muhammad's  sincerity  in  his  claim  to  be  the  spokes- 
m.an  or  jt/jo^^ttj!  of  the  deity  has  of  ten  been  discussed, 
and  various  views  ha^c  been  held  on  the  subject  ; 
as  examples  we  may  quote  that  of  Sprenger,  who 
regards  Aluhaiiiiiiad  s  asserti'uis  on  this  subject  as 
tt  case  of  epileptic,  mendacity,'  while  L.  Caetaiii 
liiids  no  contradiction  between  his  sujijicsed  elabo- 
rate preparation  of  revelations  and  his  ascription 
of  thein  to  direct  communication  from  the  deity. - 
The  former  view,  as  has  already  been  seen,  is 
scarcely  tenable  ;  nor  does  the  latter  correspond 
with  the  facts,  for  the  revelations  fiunish  little 
indication  of  elaborate  preparation,  and,  when  once 
delivered,  they  appear  to  have  been  neglected ; 
there  are,  indeed,  traditions  of  collections  of  revela- 
tions having  been  made  by  some  of  his  followers, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  Mnhanimad  himself  kept 
no  such  collection.  Caetani's  tlieoiy,  however,  is 
probably  sound  to  this  extent,  that  in  Muhammad's 
case,  as  in  those  of  many  other  men  of  vast  energy 
and  ability,  fV.ere  was  a  belief  or  consciousness  oi 
being  directed  by  the  deity,  which,  however,  by  mi 
means  led  to  his  trusting  anything  to  chance  ;  am' 
while  the  angels  whom  he  declared  to  have  won 
his  battles  were  partly  pious,  partly  poetical  per- 
sonifications of  the  heroism  of  his  followers,  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  attributing  his 
victories  to  these  supernatural  .auxiliaries ;  to  be  I 
defeated  by  angelic  cavalry  was  no  discredit  to  I 
.any  foe.  He  was,  also  quite  conscious  of  the 
value _a t^tagliiiig ^ t o3ki JigLli  to  dlirtaFp  Oih  f^joral 
law,, 

6.  Moral  reforms. — As  a  moral  reformer  Muham- 
mad has  to  his  credit  the  abolition  of  infanticide 
which,  if  we  may  trust  the  Quran  (xvi.  ^lu, 
Ixxxi.  8f.),  was  commonly  practised  in  Arabia  in 
the  case  of  female  infants.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
serious  evil  was_caused_by  his  iiistitvjtionjy.  91)  of 
conTpPTTsation  for  oatl^  i7c.  ftre"pnnciple  iTSESd 
"Oalli  iiiiL^lit  lie  violated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  per:>uii 
who  had  sworn  it,  if  he  performed  some  sort^-of 
penance.  "While  the  Qur'an  scarcely  formulates 
any  general  principles  of  morals,  it  on  the  whole 

insisTs   on    ijinflpi-nfimr^    f,-\^i\    ji^nhnlily   !^\\}\^i\   flt   flf* 

consi(Ural!le_jie4)ai;ture.^£ruia  -wwr«Bt-«<»tions_^n 
tTiese  matters.     Hence  it  tolerates  polygamy  and\\ 
unlimited  concubinage,  and  assumes  the  institution  \\ 
of  slavery.     In  the  matter  ojJlieblood-feiKlMuham- 
mad  did  not  contemplate  complete  abolition,  but 
he  endeavoured  to  mitigate  its  consequences  and 
favoureiT  mild   reprls'ats  ttr.    iTS^-tTSJ.     'Wltli"  the 
institution  of  private  property  and  the  acquisition! 
of   wealth  he  found   no  fault,  and  he  ilepteeateil  I 
extravagance  in  almsjnviog  as  in  other  matters.  I 
'llnrqualTfyof  personal  courage  he  rated  very  high,|i 
and,  though  he  often  inspired  it  by  the  promise  ofl! 
paradise,  it  is  clear  that  his  followers  were  largelj"! 
persons  who  re(iuired  no  such   stimulus  to  makell 
them    brave,      'llie    ascetic    iiKU'ality    afterwards' 
taught  by  Sufi  preachers  and,  if  the  tiailition  is 
to  Ije  believed,  approved  by  some  of  Muliaiiinia<l's 
early  adherents  linds  little  support  in  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  Qur'an  that  is  reasonably  literal, 
and    clearly  receives    no    countenance    from   the 
Prophet's  own  career,  if  any  credibility  attaches  to 
his  biography.     Like  other  sovereigns,  he  claimedjl 
a  lai'ge  share  of   the   booty  won   in   his  raids  a.sU 
his  perquisite,  and  appropriated   territory  as  hisVl 
domain. 

It  is  not  clear,  then,  that  Muhammad  can  be 
credited  with  any  considerable  reform  except  inj! 
the  matter  of  infanticide,  whereas  in  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  family  tie  to  the  religious  brother- 1 
hood  he  appears  to  have  weakened  one  social  sanc- 
tion ■without  introducing  any  other  equally  strong 
by  way  of  compen.sation.     The  history  of  this  sub- 

li.  LlliTIT. 

•i  AnncUi  deW  Ittamo,  Milan,  1905  R.,  i.  204  ff. 
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ordination  can  lie  traced  in  the  yur'an  rather  more 
continuously  than  most  Institutions. 

Where  moral  codes  are  drawn  up,  as  is  the  case  in  several 
surahs,  honour  to  parents  is  given  a  high  place  in  the  list  of 
commandments.  Mheii  Abraham  is  first  introduced,  he  pi-ays 
lor  his  parents ;  then  he  Ijecomes  involved  in  a  dispute  with  his 
father  on  the  subject  of  idolatry,  but  promises  to  pray  for  him  ; 
and  this,  when  Abraham  next  comes  on  the  scene,  he  actually 
does.  But  after  the  migration,  when  the  younger  generation 
were  joining  Muhammad  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents, 
Buch  filial  duty  towards  their  unbelieving  parents  was  thought 
undesirable  ;  hence  they  are  forbidden  to  pray  for  the  latter,  and 
Abraham's  conduct  is  excused  on  the  ground  that  he  had  made 
the  promise  ;  finally,  Abraliant  himself  is  represented  as  repudlat- 
incT  all  parental  claims,  and  his  conduct  is  declared  exemplary 
except  for  his  undertaking  to  prav  for  his  father  (xiv.  42,  xix. 
42-49,  xxi-i.  70S.,  xliii.  25,  Ix.  113, 'ix.  4). 

This-is=JMily  one  exampla  of  the  jnnisjiieiititt-tUe 
dirgction^jtuitoiefance  Avhiclithe  Qtw^n  wxhihits 
as  it  proceeds.  Tire  l^opliet  iindonlttedly  wished 
to  make  Muslim  life  as  sacrosanct  \vithin  the  Mus- 
lim world  as  in  the  old  tribal  system  the  tribes- 
man's life  had  been  within  the  tribe ;  but  in  this 
be  failed,  since  his  first  followers  eventually  waged 
civil  war  mth  each  other,  and  in  the  history  of 
Islam  the  victims  of  massacres  by  Muslim  Sultans 
have  frequently  been  Muslim  communities,  and, 
indeed,  families  claiming  descent  from  the  Prophet 
himself. 

y.  Toleration. — On  the  question  of  religious  tol- 
eration the  Qur'an  contains  a  series  of  utterances 
belonging  to  ditterent  periods,  and  varying  from 
large-minded  tolerance  to  extreme  fanaticism.  In  I 
one  text  (v.  73)  future  happiness  is  promised  to  four  1 
communities — believers,  Jews,  Sabians,  and  Christ-  I 
ians — on  condition  of  their  believini^  in  Allah  and  I 
the  last  day,  and  doing  good  works ;  in  anotheu 
the  last  three  communities  are  mentioned  with  the 
pagans  and  the  Mazdioans  in  a  context  whic 
implies  that  the  prospect  before  them  is  less  satis 
factory  (xxii.  17).  At  times  no  form  even  of  con- 
troversy is  permitted  except  rivalry  in  kindness ; 
elsewhere  the  Muidinis  are  told  to  fight  witk-otlier 
communities  relentlessly  until  they  uccepL Islam 
oiL^pay-fetJEute^  whijhthey  are  to__biiii^  in_h.ujail 
iation.  FriendshiiiwTtTi  members  of  other  com^ 
muinties  is  forbidden.  The  most  intolerant  utter- 
ances are  the  latest  ones,  but  the  progress  in 
this  direction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regular. 
IThe  permission  granted  the  Muslims  to  conceal 
'their  faith  if  confession  is  dangerous  (iii.  27,  as 
ordinarilj'  explained)  is  characteristic  of  a  system 
.■which  is  more  |)oliticaJ^_than  religious.  The  ulti- 
mStg^system  adopted  wYis~tO~pBfniit  the  exist- 
ence of  communities  which  professed  to  follow  a 
revealed  book,  but  to  disarm  them  and  make  them 
tributary  ;  this  condition  is  identified  by  some 
jurists  with  that  of  slaves.  The  existence  of  com- 
mtmities  to  which  this  description  did  not  apply 
was  forbidden.  Since  the  chief  Christian  doctrine 
is  said  in  the  Qur'an  (xix.  92)  to  be  so  blasphemous 
as  to  be  calculated  to  produce  a  general  convulsion 
of  nature,  this  toleration,  though  praiseworthy 
is  clearly  illogical ;  for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a' 
convulsion  of  nature ,bem -  averted  by  the  payment 
oTamoderate  poll-tax. 

8.  Legislation.  —  Aa_{L  legislator  Muliammad 
probably  perpetuated  current  practice  rather  than 
mtroduced  a  fresh  svstem,  and  the  Qur'an  is  on 
many  grounds  ill-suited  for  a  basis  of  jurispru- 
dence. It  is  imperfect,  self-contradictory,  and 
destitute  of  order.  So  far  as  any  principle  can  be 
traced  in  its  arrangement,  the  collector  seems  to 
have  been  anxious  to  avoid  any  semblance  of 
chronological  order,  whence,  in  the  case  of  conflict- 
ing enactments,  it  has  to  be  supplemented  by  tradi- 
tion. Where  there  is  anything  like  .systematic 
treatment  of  any  topic — e.g.,  the  laws  of  inherit- 
ance in  surah  iv. — the  signs  of  improvisation  are 
very  apparent  ;  and  even  a  little  consideration 
should  liave  shown  the  barbarity  and  folly  of  the 


punishment  of  hand-cuti  ing  for  theft  (v.  42).  1  litre 
is  a  curious  tradition  that  on  his  death-bed  Mu- 
hammad desired  to  frame  a  code  for  the  guidance 
of  the  community  ;  but  to  those  who  supposed  that 
they  had  in  the  Quran  the  actual  word  of  God  this 
utterance  not  unnaturally  seemed  delirious.  The 
State,  however,  stifl'ercd  very  seriously  for  the  want 
of  guidance  in  the  matter  of  appointing  successors 
to  the  sovereign ;  and  until  the  introduction  of 
European  codes  it  was  never  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
doctrine  that  all  law  was  to  be  got  from  the 
Qur'an  or  the  Pro]diet's  equally  inspired  conduct, 
and  so  lacked  the  power  to  legislate  on  a  sound 
basis. 

9.  Philosophy. — Though  it  is  not  probable  that 
Muhgjnmadjiad  any  liljingjor  metaphysical  specu- 
Tapnn^  thpTlslp~vviiicirTieJiad~Sssuiue({  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  toforniulate  views  on  v"aribus 
matters  which  any  form  of  religious  propaganda 
brings  to  the  front.  The  reduction  of  these  ques- 
tions and  their  answers  to  precise  and  philosophical 
form  probably  belongs  to  a  later  age,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  tradition  Muhammad  names  sects  which 
came  into  existence  a  century  or  more  after  his. 
death  ;  but  in  a  vaguer  form  the  Qur'an  deals  with 
them,  and  so  furnishes  a  basis  for  theology,  though 
one  of  doubtful  firmness.  His  theory  of  thejcleiti^ 
is,  on  the  wholcj  naivelj  anthrOTiollTOTj'.iEicT  the 
Allah  of  the  Qiir"'an  has  "been  compareifto  a  magni- 
fied Oriental  despot.  A  royal  court  is  formed  by^ 
the  angelsj  Jibril  conveys  messages  to  the  Pro- 
phet (ii.  91),  whereas  others  are  sent,  mounted  on 
horses,  to  fight  the  Prophet's  battles  (iii.  125,  viii. 
9,  ix.  26,  40).  Other  intelligent  beings  are  thei 
jinn,  or  sfuiiidns,  whose  lainceis  Iblis  ;  the  second' 
word  is  taken  from  the  Ethiopic,  the  third  from 
the  Syriac  transliteration  of  the  Greek ;  the  0  of 
5id/3oXo!  was  mistaken  for  the  Syriac  sign  of  the 
genitive,  somewhat  as  'OSiVo-eia  gets  transformed 
into  Liber  essentiw.  To  these  the  Prophet  ineaches 
(perhaps  through  a  vague  reminiscence  of  1  P  3"), 
and  some  are  converted  (xlvi.  28-.30,  Ixxii.  Iff.). 
Satan  himself  is  the  power  that  makes  for  evil, 
causes  men  to  forget,  and  even  interpolates  the 
oracles  of  prophets.  Hgjias  the  divin»-peimiissifln 
te  mislead  mankind  for  a  season^  (X.V.J7-39).  The 
Qur'an,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  favour  the  theory 
of  predestinatiotu  but  there  are  passages  which  1 
contradict  it ,  and  to  those  who  impugn  it  an  evasive  ' 
answer  rather  than  a  rejoinder  is  given  (see  art. 
Fate  [Muslim]).  The  resurrection  of  the  bodyja. 
tsught  iu  a  crude^Torm,  and  the  future -Iife_is_ 
thought  of  as  one  of  bodily  pain>  and  pleasure-s-t 
hence  metaphysical  questions  concerning  the  squl 
are  scarcely  touched.  The  creation  is  narrated 
mainly  as  in  Gn  1,  but^  with  the  addition  of  some 
apocryphal  matterr  The  teleologieal  argument  fot. 
the  existence  of  God  is  often  emphasized. 

10.  The  Prophet's  apologists.^The  distinction 
diawn  in  the  case  of  the  founder  of  Christianity 
by  D.  F.  Strauss '  between  the  historical  and  the 
mythical  can  be  accommodated  to  that  of  the 
founder  of  Islam,  though  as  regards  Muhammad 
we  have  not  so  much  to  sift  canonical  documents 
as  to  contrast  the  impressions  left  by  the  biogiaphy 
of  Ibn  Ishaq  with  the  character  of  the  Prophet  as  it 
appears  at  later  periods  of  Islam.  That  biography, 
as  will  be  seen,  left  room  for  some  important 
supplements  and  called  for  modification  in  certain 
respects. 

The  character  attributed  to  Muhammad  in  the 
biography  of  Ibn  Ishaq  is,  as  has  been  seen,  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable.  In  order  to  gain  his  ends 
he  recoils  from  no  expedient,  and  he  approves  of 
similar  unscrupulousness  on  the  [lart  of  his  ad- 
herents, when  exercised  in  his  mterest.    He  profits 

1  Das  Lebni  Jtfu  /ur  das  deuUche  Volk  bearbeiUt,  Leipzig, 
1864,  p.  xxiv. 
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to  the  utmost  from  the  eliivalry  of  the  Meccims, 
l)ut  rarely  requites  it  with  the  like.  He  organizes 
assiissiuations  and  wholesale  massacres.  His 
career  as  tyrant  of  Medina  is  that  of  a  robber- 
thief,  whoso  pdlitical  economy  consists  in  securing 
and  dividin,;;  plunder,  the  distribution  of  the  latter 
lioing  at  times  carried  out  on  principles  whicli  fail 
to  satisfy  his  followers'  ideas  of  justice.  He  is 
himself  an  unbridled  libertine  and  encourages  the 
same  passion  in  his  followers.  For  \vliat«ver  he 
does  he  is  prepared  to  plead  the  express  authoriza- 
tion of  the  deity.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  find  any  doctrine  which  he  is  not  prepared  to 
abandon  in  order  to  secure  a  political  end.  At 
different  points  in  his  career  he  abandons  the  unity 
of  God  and  his  claim  to  the  title  Prophet. 

This  is  a  disa^'reeable  picture  for  the  founder  of 
a,  religion,  and  it  cannot  be  pleaded  that  it  is  a 
picture  draw  n  by  an  enemy  ;  and,  though  Ibu 
lsliai|'s  name  wa.s  for  some  reason  held  in  low 
esteem  by  the  classical  traditionalists  of  the  3rd 
Islamic  cent.,  they  make  no  attempt  to  discredit 
those  portions  of  tlie  biography  which  bear  hardest 
on  the  character  of  their  Prophet.  The  theory 
that  this  person's  conduct  was  a  model  for  his 
followers  lias  in  consequence  done  serious  mis- 
chief. 

Apologies  for  Muhammad  were  started  in  the 
18th  cent,  by  H.  de  Boulainvilliers,'  who  was 
favoured  by  tiibbon  because  this  apology  provided 
some  instruments  against  Christianity.  More  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  lecture  of  Carlyle  on 
'  The  Hero  as  Prophet,'  incorporated  in  the  collec- 
tion called  0)1  Heroes  and  HeroWorship  (London, 
1841),  in  which  Muhammad  was  taken  as  the  type 
of  a  heroic  prophet,  just  as  Odin  was  made  the 
(type  of  a  heroic  divinity,  the  author's  knowledge 
of  the  two  personalities  being  about  equal.  An- 
other ai)olo<rist  who  acquired  some  popularity  was 
Bosworth  Smith,''  who,  too,  was  satisfied  with 
superficial  and  second-hand  information,  and  com- 
mitted the  error  of  basing  his  estimate  of  Muham- 
mad's character  and  aims  on  the  ill-recorded 
Meccan  period  instead  of  on  the  far  more  accur- 
ately chronicled  period  of  Medina.  No  European 
apologist  for  Muliamiuad  seems  to  have  possessed 
any  proper  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic  sources. 
Only  after  the  definite  assertion  of  European 
superiority  over  the  world  of  Islam,  which  may  be 
dated  from  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Egypt,  and 
the  acquisition  of  European  nationality  or  its 
equivalent  by  large  numbers  of  Musliin.s,  has  the 
necessity  for  apologies  made  itself  felt  in  Muslim 
communities.  The  most  prominent  writer  on  this 
sideisSyed  Ameer  Ali,^  but  there  are  many  others. 
These  apologists  endeavour  to  discredit  the  bio- 
graphy of  Ibn  Ishaq  where  it  sh<jeks  the  European 
rc;ider  ;  and,  where  this  cannot  easily  be  (lone, 
they  suggest  honourable  motives  or  suppose  the 
course  followed  by  the  Prophet  to  have  been  tlie 
lea-t  objectionable  of  those  that  were  open  to  him 
at  the  time.  Thus  his  toleration  of  polygamy  is 
declared  to  have  been  a  limitation  with  the  view 
of  ultimate  suppression,  and  his  attitude  towards 
slavery  is  regarded  as  similarly  intended  to  lead  to 
its  abolition.  He  has  even  been  made  to  set  an 
cxamjile  of  monogamy,  but  the  ingenuitj'  required 
for  this  is  so  great  that  the  result  is  unconvincing. 

But,  while^Muslim  dogma,  _hy-_asisuiuijm.-tluil 
whatever  tTie"ProjTricC'dia  must  npcns«;irily  have 
1>eea  rifjht,  renders  .■ipiilo;jy  \innei-r>s;ii  y,  fiiiiniEuv 
earliest  limes  there  has  been  much  edilym-  fiction 
in  which  the  Prophet  is  shown  to  have  jiractised 
all  the  virtues  w  hich  mankind  agree  in  admiring. 
The  lines  on  which  the  historical   character  has 

1  La  Vif  df  Mahomrti,  Loudon,  1730. 

2  Mohniiiinfd  and  Mohamtiwdanijim,  London,  1S73. 
5  Li/e  and  Teaching)  of  Muhammad,  I,oiidon,  1891. 


been  distorted  and  a  mythical  character  substituted 
have  in  the  main  been  three. 

(1)  In  the  Quran  Muhammad  on  the  whole  dis. 
claims  the  character  of  thaumaturge,  arguing  that 
his   predecessors   were  ordinary   men,  though   he 
accepts  the  most  important  of  the  miracles  a-^ciibed 
to  Moses,  .lesus,  and  others  {c.y.,  vii.  lUO,  iii.  43). 
The  miracles  which  he  claims  are  victories  in  the  .' 
field,  won   by  the  assistance  of  angels,  and   the/ 
Qur'an  it.self,  whicli  is  a  miracle  either  as  contain-,' 
ing  historical  matter  to  which  the  Prophet  had  no 
natural    access  or   as  being  of  unattainable  elo- 
quence  (cf.  xlvi.    111".,  liii.   Ifl'.).      To  these  it  is 
possible  that  one  case  of  foretelling  the  future,  viz. 
the  recovery  by  the  Romans  of  the  territory  seized   I 
by  the  Persians  in  the  Nearer  East  (xxx.  2f. ),  should 
be  added,  though  the  text  of  the  Qur'an  does  not 
insist  on  this  as  evidence  of  mysterious  knowledge. 
Since  the  miracles  of  earlier  prophets  are  attested 
by  the   Qur'an,    this  scarcity   of  the   miraculous 
doubtless  fro-i  the  first  constituted  a  .serious  dilli- 
culty  to  Muslim  controversialists,  and  it  is  likely 
that  in  Muhammad's  lifetime  many  miracles  were 
attributed  to  him  w  hich  he  did  not  himself  claim  ; 
in  time  he  was  credited  with  the  analogue  of  every 
miracle  of  consequence  in  either  OT  or  NT,  witli 
the  exception  of  raising  the  dead,  which  perhaps 
was  not  a.scribed  to  him  on  the  ground  that  his 
own  resurrection  never  became  a  dogma  of  Islaui. 
In  works  of  the  4th  cent,  of  Islam  these  miracles 
are  collected  and,  as  is  usual  in  Muslim  works, 
attested  by  chains  of  witnesses,  under  the   title 
'Proofs   of   the   Mission.'      The  most  frequently 
narrated  of  these  miracles  is  the  'splitting  of  the 
moon,'   for    which    it    seems  possible   to    adduce 
Qur'anic  attestation  (liv.   1),  tliough   perhaps  the 
text  should  be  taken  liypothetically  rather  than 
.as  an  assertion.     Another  form  of  miracle  which 
was  popular!}'  attributed  to  him  was  foretelling 
the  future  ;  even  the  reverse  whicli  he  sustained  at 
Uhud  was,  according  to  the  tradition,  revealed  to 
him  in  a  dream,  though  the  official  account  of  that 
ati'air  in  sfirah  iii.  133tt'.  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
warning.     Of  marvellous  experiences   that  which 
has    attracted    most    attention    is    his    supposed 
'  ascent  into  heaven,'  which  grew  up  round  a  text 
of  the  Qur'an  (xvii.  1),  which  merely  says  that  God 
took  His  servant  by  night  from  the  sacred  place  of 
prostration  to  the  furthest  place  of  prostration, 
usually  supjiosed  to  mean  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem. 
It  is   probable  that   this  is  the  dream  to  wliich 
reference  is  made  in  the  same  surah  (xvii.  62),  where 
it  is  coupled  with  '  the  accursed  tree  in  the  Qur'an  ' 
as  a  tem)>tation  to  the  people,  i.e.  a  stumbling-block 
to  those  whose  faith  was  weak.     Nothing  more  is 
known  of  this  '  dream,'  of  which  we  should  gather 
that  the  Qur'an  had  contained  an  account  wliich 
was  afterwards  expunged  :  but  in  the  tradition  it 
has  been  so  expanded  as  to  form  tlie  analogue  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  Christian  Transfiguration,  on 
the  other  of  the  colloquy  of  Moses  on  Sinai.    There 
is  even  a  tendency  to  ascribe  to  this  ascent  into 
heaven  such  non-Qur'anic  legislation  as  is  generally 
adopted  by  Islam,  in  the  same  way  as  analogous 
.Jewish  legislation  is  called  'rules  given  to  Mosc.-, 
on   Sinai.      In   the   story   that   the   Prophet  was 
transferred  from  Mecca   to  Jerusalem   and   from 
Jerusalem  to  heaven  we  probably  have  a  combina- 
tion of  glos.ses  on  the  expression  '  the  furthest  place 
of  prostration,'  the  meaning  of  which  is  obviously 
obscure. 

(2)  The  Prophet's  sayings  and  doings  were  made 
into  a  source  of  law,  corre.siionding  with  the  Oral 
Law  of  the  Jews,  and,  like  the  latter,  not  at  first 
w  ritten  down.  The  great  collections  of  these  [ue- 
cedents  or  rulings  d.ite  from  the  second  half  of  the 
3rd  Islamic  cent.,  hut  their  accumulation  goes 
back  to  the  1st  cent,  of  the  migration,  when  thu 
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system  of  jvirisprudence  began  to  be  established 
by  the  labours  of  jurists  of  Medina.  The  impartial 
criticism  of  these  traditions  seem^  to  lead  to  a 
purely  negative  result ;  the  practice  of  inventing 
scenes  in  which  the  Prophet  delivered  some  judg- 
ment or  of  fathering  saj'ings  upon  him  Avas  so 
common  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Islamic 
empire  tliat  any  genuine  sayings  of  his  are  inex- 
tricabh-  mixed  up  witii  such  as  are  apocryphal. 
The  native  criticism  of  this  tradition  consisted  in 
ascertaining  if  possible  the  credibility  of  the  per- 
sons who  bad  handed  it  down.  This  was  by  no 
means  easy,  and  various  motives  prevented  those 
who  endeavoured  to  criticize  it  from  exerci-sing 
their  judgment  freely  ;  hence  the  chains  Avliich  are 
technically  regarded  as  strong  appear  to  the  non- 
Muslim  critic  fatally  weak.  The  Prophet's  merits 
as  a  legislator  must,  therefore,  be  judged  ex- 
Iclusivelj'  by  the  Qur'an  ;  for,  though  the  rest  of 
ithe  'sacred  code'  is  ascribed  to  him,  there  is  little 
Ireason  for  thinking  it  to  be  his. 

(3)  The  Propliet  is  supposed  to  have  expressed 
opinions  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects— e.g'.,  medicine 
I— and  writers  of  essays  usually  start  by  quoting 
these  dicta.  Those  which  have  to  do  with  the 
commendation  of  various  virtues  or  the  condem- 
nation of  vices  were  collected  on  a  considerable 
scale  by  Ghnzali  (t  505  A.H.)  in  his  Revival  of  the 
Keligious  Sciences  (Cairo,  1282  A.H.),  the  standard 
text-book  of  orthodox  Islamic  theology ;  he  was, 
however,  criticized  severely  for  employing  so  many 
spurious  dicta,  many  of  wliich  could  be  traced  to 
fabricators. 

II.  The  Prophet's  Companions. — No  account  of 
Muhammad,  however  brief,  could  omit  all  notice 
of  his  Companions,  the  persons  by  whose  instru- 
mentality he  accomplished  so  much.  Many  of 
these  became  historical  figures,  as  sovereigns, 
governors,  or  generals  ;  it  is  remarkable  that  none 
of  them  undertook  the  office  of  biographer  or  even 
collector  of  memoirs.  The  tradition  implies  that 
certain  institutions  were  suggested  to  the  Prophet 
by  one  or  other  of  these  adherents ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  lie  was  seriouslj'  influenced  bj 
any  one  of  them,  and  we  should  gather  that  their 
attitude  towards  him  was  that  of  worshippers. 
Although  the  later  parts  of  the  Qur'an  approach 
the  character  of  official  documents,  and  we  actu- 
ally have  a  State  paper  inserted  in  surah  ix.,  it  is 
not  clear  that  these  associates  had  any  share 
in  their  composition.  Indeed,  such  participation 
would  have  been  at  variance  with  the  theory  that 
the  siirahs  were  direct  communications  from  the 
deity.  The  tradition  represents  Abu  Bakr  and 
'Omar,  both  of  Avhom  gave  their  daughters  to  the 
Prophet,  as  the  innermost  cabinet;  the  former  is 
said  to  have  been  regularly  in  favour  of  mild,  the 
latter  of  severe,  measures.  Of  emissaries  sent  to 
teach  we  hear  very  little  ;  an  agent  was  sent  to 
Medina  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  the  Prophet, 
but  the  duties  of  this  person  were  probably  political, 
at  least  as  much  as  religious ;  and,  when  the 
policy  of  winning  the  Arab  tribes  bad  commenced, 
missionaries  were  sent  to  teach  neojihytes  those 
portions  of  the  Qur'an  which  were  to  be  employed 
in  the  liturg}' ;  these  missionaries  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  bad  in  part  uiilitary  character. 
AVhen  the  time  had  come  to  extend  the  mission 
outside  Arabia,  envoys  were  sent  bearing  copies 
of  the  Prophet's  letter  to  all  monarchs  known  to 
him  ;  but,  as  these  contained  a  command  to  adopt 
Islam  on  pain  of  being  attacked,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  mes.sengers  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade. 

I  The  theory  that  Islam  is  primarily  a  political 
I  adventure  is  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  careers  of 
\its  most  distinguished  adiierents.  They  accumu- 
[lated  fortune^,  and  otherwise  obtained  conspicu- 


ous worldly  success  ;  'Omar  is  credited  by  some 
historians  with  consummate  statesmanship,  and 
several  others  displayed  talents  as  commanders 
of  armies;  but  tliere  was  much  rivalry  for  the 
first  place,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
Prophet's  death  different  groups  of  Companions 
led  armies  against  each  other.  The  later  legend 
transforms  all  of  them  into  saints  and  preachers, 
and  sometimes  into  ascetics.  This  is  done  in 
particular  in  the  case  of  'All,  of  whom  a  sort  of 
cult  arose,  especially  in  Persia  ;  history,  however, 
presents  him  as  an  ambitious  libertine,  endowed 
with  personal  courage,  but  little  else  that  merits 
admiration. 

12.  His  domestic  affairs. — The  women  of  the 
Prophet's  family  enter  into  the  story  of  his  career 
somewhat  as  they  enter  into  the  subsequent  his- 
tory ;  the  tradition  makes  the  first  wife,  Khadijah, 
a  woman  of  wealth,  whose  acceptance  of  her  hus- 
band's claim  to  a  supernatural  mission  was  an 
important  element  in  determining  its  success. 
Her  death  is  said  to  have  occurred  shortly  before 
the  migration.  Since  his  followers  at  Mecca  were 
at  least  to  some  extent  persons  who  required  tem- 
poral support,  it  is  likely  that  her  wealth  (what- 
ever that  term  may  have  meant)  was  devoted  to 
this  purpose  and,  indeed,  consumed  therein.  After 
her  deatli  the  Prophet  began  that  course  of  poly- 
gamy and  concubinage  which  has  given  ofl'ence 
to  European  students  of  his  career,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  scandalized  his  Arabian  contem- 
poraries, except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  bis  marriage 
with  the  wife  of  his  adopted  son,  which  is  defended 
in  a  Quranic  revelation  (xxxiii.  4).  On  two  othei 
occasions  the  pages  of  the  sacred  book  are  devoted 
to  the  Progliet's  domestic  troubles — once  when  his 
girl-wife  'A'ishah  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
unfaithfulness,  and  was  defended  liy  a  special 
oracle  (xxiv.  11  fl'.);  and  another  time,  when, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  Coptic  concubine 
to  the  harlm,  the  remaining  members  of  it  were  so 
embittered  that  the  Prophet  threatened  to  divorce 
them  all,  and  the  revelation  which  he  ])roduced 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  able  to  find  ade- 
quate substitutes  (Ixvi.  1  ff. ).  Since  mutters  no  less 
private  and  delicate  find  a  place  in  the  prophetic 
books  of  the  OT  (Hosea  and  Isaiah),  perhaps  their 
presence  in  the  Qur'an  ought  not  to  shock  us  ; 
nevertheless  the  tradition  states  that,  according 
to  'A'ishah,  the  Qur'an  would  have  profited  b> 
the  omission  of  the  atl'air  of  the  adopted  son,  and 
this  criticism  might  be  extended  to  the  other.s, 
In  several  of  these  maiTiages_it_is_easy__to_8e( 
tliat  po1itlcaT7onslderajJ£nsjyeigJT^^ivi^Ti^^  Mu- 
"Rainmad,  like  otheiTeaders, "wished  to  unite  his 
chief  helpers  to  himself  by  as  many  bonds  as 
possible,  and  to  get  a  hold  on  dangerous  opponents. 
Had  he  had  sons,  he  would  probably  have  utilized 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy.  Of  these  women 
'A'ishah,  the  daughter  of  his  most  faithful  follower, 
Abu  Bakr,  played  a  historical  part  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  in  the  first  civil  war  herself  took  the 
field.  The  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  distin- 
guished since  the  year  773  A.n.  by  green  turbans, 
all  trace  their  pedigree  to  Fatiuiah,  bis  daughter 
by  Khadijah  ;  the  other  daughters  appear  to  hai'e 
died  without  issue,  Fatimah  herself,  the  wife  of 
Ali,  seems  to  have  been  cruelly  treated  by  the 
first  successor,  and  died  six  montlis  after  her 
father,  being  called  to  play  a  political  part  for 
which  she  was  unfitted  in  supporting  her  husband's 
claim  to  the  succession.  It  is  curious  that  the 
exact  number  of  his  sons  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
certain  that  all  died  in  infancy.  Of  one,  born  late 
in  his  life  of  a  Coptic  concubine,  sent  a-s  a  present 
l)y  the  Byzantine  governor  of  Egypt,  the  death 
synchronized  with  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  27th  Jan.  632. 
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LlTEKAHRK.— Thif,  ill  Itolh  tlic  Islamic  and  the  Christian 
1angua;;cs,  is  cnoniions,  an<l  even  a  list  of  important  worlis  would 
be  lengthy.  Besides  the  sources  enumerated  above,  the 
I^.^mic  general  liistories  Mtost!,v  devote  a  '^rreat  deal  of  space 
to  the  PropJiet's  bio'jraphy— c.j;.,  Isma'il  Abu'1-Fida  (t  722 
A.H.),  whose  account,  cd.  with  Lat.  tr.  by  .1.  Ga'„'ui'T.  Oxford, 
172S,  was  for  more  than  a  century  the  basis  of  European  re- 
searches. Many  Arabic  uionogi-aphs  in  prose  and  verse  are 
enumerated  by  Hajjl  Khalifali,  eii.  G.  Kliij^l,  Ijeipzic;,  1836-58, 
iii.  634-ti36.  To  tliesc  sliould  t)e  added  tlic  work  called  l»san 
at-'('i;un  of  Burhan  al-din  al-Halabi  (t  1044  .\.ii.).  published 
Ouro,  1202,  with  the  biography  ))y  a  modern  ^\  riter  of  Mecca, 
.\^niad  Zaini  Dahlan,  on  the  niargin.  The  modern  European 
study  of  the  subject  was  started  by  G.  Weil,  Mohammad  der 
Prophet,  Stuttffart,  lS4a ;  it  was  popularized  in  Knglieh  by 
Washington  Irving.  Livfs  of  Manomct  and  his  Successors, 
London.  lSoi>.  The  work  oi  A.  Sprenger.  IJas  Ltbcn  und  die 
Lehre  dcs  Mohammad,  Ilcrlin.  ISGO,  claimed  to  be  based  tnaiuly 
on  new  materials :  much  the  same  were  simultaneouBly  em- 
ployed by  W.  Muir,  Life  of  Hahnmct  ntul  Hist,  of  Islam, 
London,  i85(Mil,  reprinted  in  an  abridyed  form,  1877,  and  ed. 


T.  II.  Weir.  1912.  More  recent  biographies  are  those  by  H. 
Grirame.  Slohamtnrd,  Munich,  19t)4.  and  D.  S.  Margoliouth, 
Mohammed  and  Ihf  Ki^e  of  Islam,  London,  1005. 

Besides  bio;;ra)»hies.  numerous  works  deal  with  cither  the 
prophetic  ch:iractcr  of  .Muhammad  or  certain  aspects  of  his 
work.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  former  sort  is  the  Shifo 
ft  }}Xiquq  ai-Mu^iafti  of  the  qdifi  "lyad  (t  544  A.H.),  on  which 
there  is  a  vast  literature,  described  by  yajjj  Khnlifah.  iv.  6ft-^l  ; 
the  ed.  of  Oonstantinople,  l.'J15,  in  4  vols,  with  the  commentary 
of  Khafaji  (t  1060  A.l!.),  is  probably  the  best,  yomewhat  similar 
is  the  Muicdhib  Laduniyyah  of  Qastallani  (t  923  A.ll.)  with  the 
commentary  of  Zurqani,  8  vols.,  Cairo.  1278.  Of  European 
works  mention  may  oe  made  of  O.  Pantz,  Mohammeds  Lehre 
von  der  O/ftiibarun^f,  Leipzig:,  189s ;  O.  Procksch,  C'ber  die 
Btutrache  und  Mohaimneds  Sidlung  zu  ihr,  do.  1899  ;  P.  Casa- 
nova, Mohatnined  ei  lajindo  inonde,  Paris.  1011 ;  H.  Lammens, 
M'diamet.  /itt-il  t'ineire .',  i'aris,  1914.  The  ninth  volume  of 
V.  Chauvin's  Diblioftraphic  <r-.s  ouvrarjes  arabes,  etc.,  Licj,'e, 
1908.  contains  a  list  of  all  iviropean  works  on  the  su>»ject  from 
1810  to  1885.  D.  S.  AIaRGOUOUTH. 
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Central  Africa  (T>.  S.  Margoliouth),  p.  8S0. 
North  Africa  (1).  S.  Maugououth),  p.  880. 
Arabia  (I).  Ji.  Maegoliouth),  p.  883. 
Central  Asia  (A.  VAMBfiRV),  p.  885. 
China  (.M.  Hartmann),  p.  888. 

MUHAMMADANISM  (in  Central  Africa).— 
MuliainiiiarJ.Tnisni  is  said  to  have  reached  Central 
Africa  from  three  si>urce.s — Egjpt  by  the  Nile  and 
its  atBuents,  Trij)oli  vin  Ghadames  to  Timbuktu, 
and  Algeria  via  Wargla.  Certain  details  of  the 
dates  of  its  introduction  into  various  communities 
were  collected  by  tlie  traveller,  H.  Earth  ;  about 
A.D.  1000  it  found  its  way  into  Songlii,  near  the 
end  of  the  11th  cent,  into  Kanem,  about  1500  into 
Bairirmi,  and  not  much  later  into  Katsena.  It  was 
introduced  into  Logon  about  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  centurj'.  In  1007  it  was  computed  that  the 
number  of  indigenous  Muslims  in  British  Central 
Africa  was  50,000  a.s  compared  ^^•ith  950,000 
fetishists.  Its  introduction  in  certain  jdaces  is 
connected  with  the  n.'uues  of  historical  personages  ; 
the  chief  missionary  for  Central  Negroland  was 
one  Mu'.iaiiimad  b.  'Abd  al-Karim  b.  Maghili,  a 
native  of  Buda  in  Tawat,  who  flourished  about 
1500. 

The  Isl.ain  of  Central  Africa  seems  to  be  every- 
where of  the  Malikite  school ;  and,  if  it  lias  pro- 
duced a  literature,  few  monuments  of  it  have  as 
yet  come  to  light.  In  Be  cue  du  monde  mu^man, 
xii.  [1910]  197  Ismacl  Hamet  gives  a  summary  of 
the  Kitdb  alfara  if  hy  Muhammad  b.  al-.Mukhtar 
of  the  Kounta  trilje  of  Azawad  ;  this  personage 
died  in  1826,  twenty  years  after  the  completion  of 
his  work,  which  consists  of  an  edifying  biography 
of  his  parents,  containing  the  kind  of  matter  which 
is  usually  found  in  hagiographies.  In  Revue  du 
nwndf  mii.iulman,  xiv.  [1911],  Hamet  gives  extracts 
from  the  works  of  a  somewhat  earlier  writer  Sidi 
Muhammad  al-Yaddali  (t  1752),  a  jioeni  by  whom 
in  praise  of  the  Prophet  was  published  by  L. 
Massignon  {ib.  viii.  [1909]  199).  Some  contem- 
porary poems  (satires)  by  one  Bakai  were  published 
by  Bartli.  There  appears  tu  be  nothing  in  these 
s|)ecimens  that-is  distinctly  African.  In  the  same 
magazine  (viii.  409)  M;issignon  published  the 
catalogue  of  a  libritry  lielonging  to  a  Central 
African  chieftain  Shaikh  Sidia  ;  the  editor  notice-s 
the  absence  of  books  bearing  on  philosophy, 
ulchemy,  and  music,  but  otherwise  it  does  not 
iliffer  in  character  from  other  Islamic  libraries,  and 
the  want  of  representation  of  the.se  subjects  may 
l«e  due  to  accident. 

LiTKiuTCKK.— 1.  Hamet,  '  Ia  Civilisation  arabe  en  Afrlque 
centrale,'  in  Revue  du  monde  inusuhiian,  xiv.  {1911]  1-35, 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
MUHAMMADANISM    (in    N.    Africa).  —  i. 
History.  —  Tlie   introduction  of    Islam    into    N. 


India  ( T.  W.  Arnold),  p.  895. 
Persia  (W.  A.  Shkdd),  p.  897. 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia  (T.  H.  Weir), 

p.  898. 
Turkey  (F.  (Jiesk),  p.  905. 

.Africa  commenced  shortly  after  the  conquest  of 
Egj'pt  by  'Amr  b.  al-'As,  wlio  in  A.D.  641  penetrated 
as  far  as  Barca,  and  in  the  follnwing  year  took 
Tripoli  by  storm.  It  was  not  till  the  autumn  of 
647,  however,  that  an  expedition  on  a  great  scale 
was  organized  for  the  subjugation  of  Africa,  where 
the  Patricias  (iregory  had  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  made  Sbeitla 
(in  Tunisia)  his  seat  of  government.  The  Arab 
invader, '  Abdallah  b.  Abi  Sarh,  who  had  advanced 
through  the  interior,  defeated  the  forces  collected 
by  Gregory  in  the  battle  of  Akuba,  where  Gregory 
himself  perished,  took  and  pillaged  Sbeitla,  and 
proceeded  to  devastate  the  country  southwards  as 
far  as  Gafsa  and  Jerid  and  northwards  as  far  as 
Marmajanna.  Permanent  occupation  was  not  yet 
contemplated,  and  the  conquerors  were  satisfied 
with  a  heavy  money  payment,  on  the  receipt  of 
which  they.withdrew ;  certain  conversions,  however, 
were  made.  The  civil  war  Avhich  followed  the 
death  of  'Uthman  delayed  the  activities  of  the 
Muslims  in  this  region  for  a  time,  but  in  665  the 
lirst  Umayyad  Klialifah,  Mu'awiyah,  dispatched  an 
expedition  thither,  which  overcame  the  troops 
sent  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  in  669  estab- 
lished a  province  Ifruiiyyah,  with  'I'qbah  b.  Nafi' 
for  its  first  governor,  who  for  the  tirst  time 
employed  Berber  converts  as  soldiers,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Kairawan.  Since  the  Islamic  programme 
was  carried  out  liy  this  governor,  who  threatened 
the  pagans  with  extermination,  the  religion  began 
to  spread  fast  among  the  Berber  tribes.  In  675 
'  Uqbah  was  replaced  by  a  less  vigorous  governor  ; 
but  he  was  sent  back  to  his  province  by  Yazid  I. 
shortly  after  his  accession,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  an  expedition  which  finally  reached  Ceuta 
in  the  extreme  west  of  Africa,  whence  he  turned 
south  and  saw  the  .\tlantic  liefore  starting  home- 
ward ;  but  he  did  not  again  reach  Kairawan,  as  his 
army  was  attacked  by  superior  forces  and  annihi- 
lated at  Tehuda,  N.E.  of  Biscra.  His  defeat  and 
death  (683)  were  followed  by  a  general  revolt  of 
the  Africans  from  Arab  rale,  aiul  an  indeiiendent 
Berber  state,  with  Kairawan  for  capital,  was  able 
to  maintain  itself  for  five  years.  In  690  this  city 
was  re-taken  by  the  Arabs,  who,  however,  evacu- 
ated the  province,  which  lapsed  into  anarchy.  An 
end  was  put  to  this  by  Musah  b.  Nusair,  sent  in 
705  to  Kairawan  .is  governor  of  Ifriqiyyah,  who 
tiaversed  as  far  as  Ceuta  the  country  previously 
invaded  by 'I'qbah,  penetrated  as  far  .•^outh  as  the 
Oasis  of  Sijiliuasa,  took  Tangicr.s,  and  installed 
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a  Berber  coinert  there  as  governor.  He  returned 
to  Kaira^Miu  in  708,  having  definitely  won  N. 
Africa  to  Islam,  and  put  an  end  to  Christian 
doniinalion,  where  it  still  existed.  The  pious 
Uniayyad  'Omar  II.  is  said  to  have  manifestecl  zeal 
in  the  propagation  of  Islam  among  the  inhabitants 
of  these  territories. 

The  Kharijites,  who  were  giving  much  trouble 
in  the  eastern  dominions  of  the  Khalifahs,  also  sent 
missionaries  to  the  west,  where  they  found  a  ready 
hearing  among  the  recently  converted  tribes. 
The  Sufri  doctrine  spread  among  the  westerly 
tribes,  the  Ibadi  in  Ifriqiyyah  proper.  In  740  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  tlie  extreme  west  against  the 
Umayyad  ruler  in  favour  of  the  Kharijite  doc- 
trine, and,  as  it  met  with  some  initial  success,  it 
spread  over  Muslim  Africa  ;  a  Syrian  force  sent 
by  the  Khalifah  Uisham  to  quell  the  rebellion  was 
defeated  on  the  Sebu.  Another  force  headed  by 
the  governor  of  Eg3'pt  in  742  was  more  fortunate  ; 
but,  though  Kairawan  was  rendered  secure,  the 
Kharijites  maintained  themselves  at  Tlemsen  and 
in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  modern  Morocco, 
and  various  independent  Kharijite  communities 
established  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  continent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cent.,  while  the 
dj-nasty  of  the  Aghlabites  was  establishing  itself 
at  Kairawan,  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the 
Khalifahs  of  Baghdad,  but  virtually  independent, 
an  'Alid  dynasty  called  the  Idrisid  became  domi- 
nant in  the  west,  and  in  808  founded  the  city  of 
Fez.  Other  petty  dynasties  were  also  established 
in  varioiis  places.  The  great  event  in  the  history 
of  Muslim  Africa  during  this  century  ^vas  the 
arrival  of  the  Fatimid  missionaiy  Abu  'Abdallah, 
who  won  adherents  among  the  Ketama,  and  by 
skilful  organization  and  strategy  was  able  to  over- 
throw the  Aghlabites,  and  install  at  Kairawan 
a  Shi'ah  dynasty,  which  presently  substituted  for 
Kairawan  a  new  city,  Mahdiyah,  as  metropolis. 
The  petty  -principalities  to  the  west  of  Kairawan 
alternated  in  their  allegiance  between  the 
Umayyads  of  Spain  and  the  Fatimids  of  Mahdiyah, 
but  the  latter  remained  the  dominant  power  in  N. 
Africa  until  they,  having  conquered  Egypt,  trans- 
ferred their  capital  to  Cairo,  leaving  in  possession 
of  Mahdiyah  a  dependent  dynasty  called  the 
Zirids,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  11  tn  cent,  threw 
off  Fatimid  suzerainty.  As  the  11th  cent,  neared 
its  end,  the  Almoravid  dynasty,  founded  by  an 
adventurer  named  Yusuf  b.  Tashifln,  with  its 
capital  at  Morocco,  obtained  the  hegemony  ;  and 
this,  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent.,  was  displaced 
by  that  of  the  Almohads  founded  by  Ibn  Tumart, 
which  under  its  first  actual  sovereign,  'Abd  al- 
Mu'min,  obtained  possession  of  all  N.  Africa  as 
well  as  Spain.  This  dynasty  lasted  one  century 
only,  and  was  succeeded  by  three — the  Merinids 
with  their  capital  at  Fez,  the  Ziyanids  with  theirs 
at  Tlemsen,  and  the  5afsids,  with  theirs  at  Tunis 
— whose  constant  disputes  kept  N.  Africa  in  a 
state  of  turbulence  for  some  two  centuries.  In 
the  16th  cent,  various  points  on  the  north  and 
west  coasts  were  seized  by  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
forces  and  then  by  Turks ;  the  three  native 
dynasties  gradually  disappeared,  and,  whereas 
that  of  Tunis  gave  way  to  Ottoman  domination, 
which  had  Algiers  for  its  centre,  in  the  west  a  new 
empire,  that  of  the  Sharifs,  arose.  The  capital  of 
the  Shai-ifs  was  at  difl'erent  times  Morocco  and 
Fez,  and  sometimes  Meknes  ;  their  first  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Sa'dians,  lasted  from  1520  until  1654, 
when  it  was  ousted  by  that  of  the  Passanians, 
which  became  prominent  in  1633.  The  Sharifs 
and  the  Turks  >ucceeded  in  ousting  the  Christian 
invaders  from  the  places  which  they  had  occupied, 
but  in  1830  Algiers  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
whose  empire  has  ever  since  been  e.xteuding  in  N. 
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Africa.  The  connexion  of  the  Turkish  settlements 
in  N.  Africa  with  the  government  of  Constantinople 
grew  constantly  looser  from  the  time  of  their 
establishment,  and  the  pasha  of  Algiers  had  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  his  autliority  over  the  terri- 
tories which  lay  to  the  west  of  that  place. 

The  population  forming  the  Islamic  communities 
has  remained  Berber  in  the  main,  but,  besides  the 
influx  of  Arabs  at  the  time  of  the  original  invasion, 
the  introduction  of  the  Arab  tribes  Hilal  and 
Sulaim  in  the  11th  cent,  has  been  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  political  development  of  the  country 
These  tribes,  which  had  been  located  in  Egy]it, 
were,  it  is  said,  sent  westwards  by  the  Fatimid 
Khalifah  Mustansir,  by  way  of  avenging  himself  on 
the  Zii'id  Mu'izz,  who  in  1048  had  accepted  the 
suzerainty  of  the  'Abbasid  Khalifah,  destroyed  the 
Ismailia  college  at  Kairawan,  where  the  Shi'ite 
doctrine  was  taught,  and  burned  in  public  all  tlfat 
was  indicative  of  Shiism.  The  Arabs  advanced 
victoriously,  and  compelled  the  Berber  sovereigns 
to  make  terms  with  them  ;  under  the  Almohads 
some  of  the  divisions  of  these  tribes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  western  provinces  and  employed  bj' 
the  government  as  a  military  force. 

'  Far  from  attaching  themselves  to  the  soil  as  the  al-Mohads 
had  hoped,  these  trihes  continued  to  live  in  the  nomad  state  and 
to  annoy  the  government  by  their  turbulence '  (E.  Michaux- 
Bellaire,  *Les  Tribus  arabes  de  la  valine  du  Lekkous,'  in 
Archives  marocaincs,  iv.  [1905]  6'.t). 

Indeed,  their  risings  form  many  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  N.  Africa.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent,  the  IJassanid  Sharif  Isma'il  purchased  or 
procured  a  great  number  of  Negroes,  of  wlioui  he 
formed  agricultural  colonies,  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Morocco,  enjoying  various  privileges, 
but  bound  to  place  all  male  children  from  the  age 
of  ten  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  to  be  trained 
for  his  guard,  while  various  employments  were 
also  found  for  the  females.  By  the  end  of  his 
reign  as  many  as  150,000  of  these  black  soldiers 
were  registered  in  his  lists ;  they  were  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  Bukhari,  the  author  of  the 
chief  collection  of  traditions,  whose  sanctity  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Islamic  world  approaches  or 
even  exceeds  that  of  the  Prophet.  The  purpose  of 
this  scheme  was  to  provide  the  Sultan  with  a  guard 
unconnected  with  tne  native  population,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  could  rely.  A  Turkish  and  a  Levantine 
element,  neither  very  considerable  in  magnitude, 
were  introduced  into  the  eastern  provinces  by  the 
Ottoman  conquests. 

2.  Sects  and  orders. — It  wiU  have  been  seen 
from  this  sketch  that  during  the  first  four  centuries 
of  Islam  both  Kharijite  and  Shi'ite  opinions  held 
sway  in  ditl'erent  parts  of  N.  Africa.  The  former 
are  still  represented  by  certain  isolated  communi- 
ties (see  art.  Khawaeu)  ;  when  the  Zirids  asserted 
their  independence  of  the  Fatimids,  Shi'ite  opinions 
were  condemned,  and  a  general  persecution  of 
those  who  held  them  took  place  (1014) ;  some  years 
later  (1045),  on  the  occasion  of  a  further  dispute 
between  the  Zirid  and  the  Fatimid  monarchs,  the 
former  asserted  the  legitimacy  of  the  Abbasid 
Khalifate  and  proclaimeil  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Malikite  system,  upon  which  the  Almoravids  also 
insisted.  The  founder  of  the  Almohad  dynasty 
was  a  follower  of  the  Ash'arite  theology,  and 
himself  propagated  it  in  Africa,  displacing  that  of 
the  Zahirites  (Qalqa.shandl,  Siibh  al-A'shd,  Cairo, 
1915,  V.  191).  The  further  changes  of  dynasty 
appear  to  have  produced  no  alteration  in  the 
dominance  of  these  systems.  The  historians  of 
the  earlier  period  call  attention  to  two  purely 
African  sects,  both  of  which  obtained  some  hold. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  founded  by  Salih  b. 
Tarif,  prophet  of  the  Bargwata  in  Temessna,  who 
about  A.D.  750  ]iromulgated  a  Qur'an  containing 
surahs  named  after  '  the  Cock,'  '  the  Elephant,' 
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'  tlie  Asses,'  'Adam,'  etc.,  and  was  recognized  by 
liis  tribe.  After  a  reign  of  forty-seven  years  lie 
departed  to  the  East,  promising  to  return  under 
tlieseventli  sovereign  of  his  dynasty  and  leaving 
his  son  Elias  to  continue  his  work.  This  successor 
reigned,  we  are  told,  lifty  years,  professing  Islam, 
but  secretly  harbouring  his  father's  heresy,  which 
was  openly  professed  by  the  third  of  the  line, 
Yunus.  Yunus  endeavoured  to  enforce  its  accept- 
ance under  penalty  of  death,  and  is  said  to  have 
razed  numerous  cities  and  massacred  crowds  of  his 
subjects  in  his  endeavour  to  propagate  the  doc- 
trine. The  doctrine  seems  to  have  ditiereil  from 
orthodox  Islam  in  matters  of  ceremony  chiotly.  It 
substituted  Ilajab  as  fasting  month  for  Ramadan  ; 
it  prescribed  ten  daily  and  nightly  iirayers  instead 
of  live  ;  its  sacrificial  day  was  11th  Muharrani  ;  its 
alms-tax  was  a  tithe  of  all  fruits  ;  its  ceremonial 
cleansing  was  much  more  elaborate  than  the 
orthodox  ;  some  of  the  prayers  consisted  of  gestures 
without  bending  of  the  body  ;  and  the  formul,-B 
were  in  the  vernacular  of  the  trilje.  The  cock 
served  instead  of  mv'adhdhin  ;  its  Hesh  was  a 
forbidden  food,  whereas  that  of  the  hen  was  only 
disapproved.  Eggs  also  were  forbidden.  The  sect 
survived  till  the  middle  of  the  11th  cent.,  when  it 
was  exterminated  by  the  Almoravids. 

Another  Berber  author  of  a  Quran  was  l^Iamim, 
prophet  of  the  Uhuniarah  near  Tetuan,  who  came 
forward  in  A.D.  923;  in  his  system  prayer  was 
only  twice  a  day,  and  the  only  attitude  adopted 
in  it  was  an  inclination  in  which  the  ground  was 
touched  with  the  back  of  the  hands.  He  prescribed 
fasting  all  Thursday,  and  on  Wednesday  till  noon. 
He  reduced  the  fast  of  Ramadan  by  a  numVier  of 
days,  abolished  pilgrimage,  [lurification,  and  the 
total  ablution,  and  permitted  sow's  flesh  to  be 
eaten,  on  the  ground  that  the  Qur'an  of  Muhammad 
forbade  that  of  the  boar  onl}'.  Specimens  of  his 
Quran,  which  was  in  the  Berber  language,  are 
given  in  the  Kitdb  al-Utibsfir  (tr.  E.  Fagnan, 
Constantine,  I9U0,  p.  143),  and  relics  of  the  sect 
which  he  founded  existed  in  the  time  of  the  historian 
Ibn  Khaldun  (c.  A.D.  1400),  who  asserts  that  the 
greater  number  of  sorcerers  came  from  the  Jabal 
Hamim,  which  took  its  name  from  this  personage, 
whose  actual  career  appears  to  have  been  very 
short.  He  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tanglers  by  a  force  sent  by  the  Sijanisli  Umayyad 
al-Niisir  in  the  year  927,  and  his  head  was  sent  to 
Cordova. 

In  the  year  1228  another  prophet  arose  among 
theGhumarah, called  Mubammadb.  Abi'l-Tawajin, 
who  performed  miracles  and  instituted  a  code  ;  he 
was,  however,  curseil  by  the  saint  and  ascetic 
'Abd  al-Salam  b.  Mashish,  in  consequence  of  which 
most  of  his  Berber  followers  withdrew  from  him. 
The  prophet  in  retaliation  caused  the  saint  to  be 
assassinated,  but  was  himself  shortly  afterwards 
defeated  by  the  garrison  of  Ceuta,  and  killed  by  a 
Berber  ;  his  desci-ndants  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wad  Ras,  where,  however, 
they  are  under  a  sort  of  ban,  and  forltidden  access 
to  the  J.-ibal  Alain,  where  the  saint  llni  Mashish 
dwelt,  of  whose  cult  hatred  for  the  Baiii  T.iw,ijin 
forms  a  part  (Arrhims  marncaines,  ii.  [UiOo]  24). 
Ibn  Khaldun  gives  no  details  of  the  sy.stem  which 
this  prophet  tried  to  establisli  {History,  ed.  Cairo, 
1284,  vi.  222).  The  title  '  Mahdi '  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  lirst  of  these  prophets,  and, 
bein;7  less  likely  to  oll'end  popular  i)rcjudice  tlian 
the  title  '  Prophet,'  it  has  been  assumed  by  many 
pretenders  in  Africa — e.g.,  the  founders  of  the 
Fatimid  and  Almohad  dynasties,  a  contemjiorary 
of  the  former,  '  a  young  man  '  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  the  Fatimid  Mansur  (A.D.  94G).  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  Almohad  Ma'mun,  at  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Morocco  in  12:!0,  deliiiitely 


rejected  the  claim  of  the  founder  of  his  dynasty  to 
this  title,  asserting  that  the  only  Mahdi  was  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Mary,  and  that  the  ascri]ition  of  it  to 
Ibn  Tumart  was  a  falile.  Numerous  claimants  to 
it  have  risen  since  that  time  (see  lui.  MahdI). 

Of  an  obscure  sect  called  the  Badadwa,  located 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sebu,  an  account  is  given 
by  G.  Salmon  in  Archioes  inaroraines,  ii.  [I90j] 
358-363.  A  branch  of  these  called  'the  sect  of 
Yusuf '  is  mentioned  as  having  arisen  in  the  lOlh 
century  (ib.  xix.  [1913]  214).  Apparently  they 
base  their  system  on  the  Qur'an,  but  diller  from 
other  Muslims  in  points  of  ritual. 

The  general  dominance  of  the  I^Ialikite  code,  of 
which  the  most  familiar  compendium  is  that  of 
Sidi  Khalil  (Abu  Diya),  was  not  aliected  by  the 
dynastic  changes,  excejit  that  in  the  jirovinces 
governed  by  Turks  the  official  system  of  the  Otto- 
mans, that  of  Abu  Hanifah,  was  introduced  without 
disiilacing  the  other  ;  in  these  regions  there  were 
two  qddis.  In  the  cities  of  N.  Africa  there  were 
theological  schools  which  produced  orthodox  writers 
and  teachers  of  eminence,  and  sucli  were  to  be 
found  as  far  south  as  Timbuktu,  which  was  made 
subject  to  Morocco  in  1590 :  one  of  the  prisoners 
then  taken,  Ahmad  Baba,  \\ho  belonged  to  a 
family  of  theologians,  complained  that  the  con- 
querors had  pillaged  his  library,  which,  though 
containing  1600  volumes,  was  smaller  than  others 
which  belonged  to  his  relatives.  The  Islam  of  N. 
Africa  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  introduction 
of  the  form  of  Suhisni  connected  with  the  name  of 
'Abd  al-Qadir  al-Jilani  {[q.v.]  t  561  A.H.),  to  whom 
the  establishment  of  orders  is  traced.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  European  accounts  of  the  orders  (E.  de 
Neveu,  Lcs  Khouan :  Ordres  rcliijieux  chcz  le-i 
Mu.inlman.<i  de  VAlf/d-ie,  Paris,  1846)  various  popu- 
lar beliefs  about  this  personage  arc  collected. 

'  He  it  is  whose  name  ia  ceaselessly  repeated  by  beggars  de- 
manding- alms,  and  whose  name  is  involved  by  all  whom  an;; 
accideni  befalls.  When  a  man  falls,  the  bystanders  and  he 
himself  crj'  out,  "  Ah,  my  lord  'Abd  al-Qadir  I  "  The  miserable 
in  their  sufferings,  and  women  in  travail,  pray  him  to  intercede 
for  them.  In  the  month  Safar  380,000  evils  of  all  sorts  descend 
from  the  sky ;  of  these  be  bears  three-quarters  himself '  (p. 
23 1.). 

Lists  of  the  orders  established  in  N.  Africa  were 
made  by  this  writer,  and  more  complete  registers 
were  later  drawn  up  by  L.  Rinn,  O.  Depont,  and 
X.  Coppolani.  Some  of  these  either  originated  in 
Africa  or  are  only  known  to  exist  there. 

In  the  lotli  cent.  Shadhiliism  was  propagated  in 
Morocco  by  Muhammad  b.  Sulaiman  al-.)azuli, 
who  counts  as  the  starting-point  of  all  the  orders 
and  zdiviyahs  of  this  region.  An  account  of  this 
personage,  who  died  in  1464,  and  is  famous 
throughout  Islam  as  the  author  of  the  Dala'il  al- 
Khairdt,  is  given  in  Archives  marocaines,  xi.x. 
277  tt".,  as  an  appendix  to  the  treatise  Ddioat  al- 
Ndshir  of  Ibn  Askar,  which  contains  the  lives  of 
ascetics  of  Morocco  ;  A.  Graulle,  who  is  the  trans- 
lator of  this  work,  .added  to  it  as  a  continuation 
in  vol.  xxi.  [1913]  the  A'n.s/ir  (d-Mathani  of 
Muhammad  b.  al-Tayyib  al-(,>adiri,  and  proposes 
to  add  as  another  supplement  the  Ghurb  al-Muhta- 
dnr  of  Ja'far  al-Kittani.  The  Salwat  at-anfds, 
published  at  Fez  in  1316,  is  of  similar  import. 
The  amount  of  historical  mattercontainedintlie.se 
lives  is  small  ;  their  purpose  is  chietij'  to  edify. 
The  growth  of  the  orders  throughout  N.  Africa, 
ultimately  (according  to  French  an  I  liorities)  render- 
ing pos.sible  a  territorial  division  by  zdwit/nhs  like 
])arishes,  does  not  appear  to  have  at  any  time  had 
a  l>eneticial  eftect  either  on  the  religion  or  on  the 
morals  of  the  inhabitants.  In  an  es.say,  '  Sur  la 
Mentalitc  religieuse  dans  la  region  de  Rabat  el  de 
Sale'  (Archive.i  marncaines,  vi.  [1906]  423-435),  E. 
Mercier  describes  the  efl'ects  which  he  witnessed 
in  two  towns  which  count  as  .sacred. 
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'  The  people  are  fanatics  rather  than  believers,  haters  of  the 
non-Muslim  rather  than  religious';  the  meniher  of  an  order 
shares  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant,  hut  is  more  hij^oted 
and.  having  secure*!  his  own  salvation,  looks  down  on  others 
who  are  less  fortunate.  '  Convinced  of  his  innnense  superiority, 
he  shuts  himself  up  in  a  strict  foriualisni,  scrupulous  and 
punctual  obser\ ation  of  the  rites  which  take  up  his  time  and 
save  him  the  trouble  of  reflecting  '  (p.  4). 

It  is  a.s.seited  that  religion  ocuii|iies  a  much 
larger  share  of  Kerber  than  of  Aral)  life,  and  the 
names  of  the  dynasties,  Almoravids,  Almohads, 
hear  this  out.  In  the  16th  cent,  the  devotees 
(called  munlbit,  or  marabout)  begin  to  pl.ay  a 
political  role  of  great  importance  ;  their  zatciyahs, 
or  hermitages,  which  at  times  were  like  towns  in 
magnitude,  arc  regularly  employed  as  refuges ; 
they  themselves  in  times  of  peace  (so  far  as  there 
were  any)  enjoyed  divers  privileges — e.g.,  under 
Turkish  rule  the  marabouts  of  tlie  Amokran 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jijeli  had  the  right 
to  direct  the  provision  of  timber  for  shipbuilding, 
and  others  had  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
jiiracy  ;  they  were  employed  as  envoys,  as  medi- 
ators, and,  at  times,  as  regents.  Most  frequently 
we  hear  of  them  as  heading  insurrections.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Sa'dian  Sharifs  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced by  the  inhabitants  of  Sus  at  the  time  of 
the  Portuguese  settlements  betaking  themselves 
to  a  marabout  named  Ibn  Mubarak,  whom  they 
implored  to  place  himself  at  their  head  and  march 
against  the  Christian  invaders ;  he  referred  them 
to  the  Sharif  Abu '  Abdallah  al-tjaim,  then  residing 
at  Tagmadaret,  whose  sons  undertook  the  duty. 
In  1612  the  Sa'dian  Sharif  al-Ma'mun,  who,  in 
order  to  regain  his  throne,  had  handed  over  Al- 
Araisli  to  the  Spaniards,  was  assassinated  by  the 
muqadclain  (abbot)  Muhammad  b.  Abi'  1-Lif,  at  the 
instance,  it  is  said,  of  the  marabout  Abfl'l-Mahalli, 
who  belonged  to  the  Kahmani  order,  and  even 
proclaimed  himself  Mahdi.  This  personage  was 
able  to  take  Morocco,  where  he  established  himself 
as  sovereign  until  defeated  by  another  marabout 
Yahya,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Sa'dian 
Zaidan,  and  was  then,  not  without  difficulty,  per- 
suaded to  return  to  his  monastery.  In  1619  an 
insurrection  in  the  province  Habt  was  headed  by 
a  marabout  al-l;Iasan  b.  Raisun,  also  in  favour  of 
a  Sa'dian,  who  landertook  to  restore  orthodox 
practice  ;  and  early  in  the  17th  cent,  the  marabouts 
of  Dela,  Sale,  and  Sijilmasa  headed  political 
parties  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  Sa'dian  empire. 
In  1639  a  Turkish  force  dispatched  from  Algiers 
which  was  entrapped  in  the  Kabiliyah  was  saved 
by  the  intervention  of  a  marabout,  who  obtained 
reasonable  terms  from  the  natives  for  it.  In  1641 
the  Algerian  pasha  Yusuf,  starting  an  expedition 
for  the  suppression  of  anarchy  in  the  province 
of  Constantine,  obtained  the  good  offices  of  the 
marabout  Ibn  Sasi  of  Bone.  In  1664  one  named 
Sidi  Hamud  obtained  a  passage  for  the  Algerian 
troops  marching  to  the  relief  of  Jijeli,  which  had 
been  occujiied  by  the  French.  In  1668  the  mara- 
bouts of  Dela  were  at  war  with  the  IJassanian 
Sharif  Rashid,  who  defeated  them  and  stormed 
their  zdicii/ah,  which  had  grown  into  a  pojiulous 
and  sumptuous  town.  His  brother  and  successor, 
Ismail,  had  to  face  an  insurrection  headed  by  one 
of  the  survivors  from  this  monastery,  named 
Ahmad  b.  'Abdallah,  who  was  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tedla.  Their  activity  was  no 
less  marked  in  the  18th  century.  In  1757  a  mara- 
bout raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the 
^lassanian  .''h.'Uif  Miihannn.ad  b.  'Abdallah  in  the 
country  of  the  Cliuniarali.  In  1777  an  insurrection 
was  started  at  Tleiusen  by  a  fanatic  of  the  Derkaw  i 
order,  named  Muhammad  b.  'Abdallah,  whose 
followers  were  ultim.ately  bought  oH.  In  1787 
Salah  Bey  of  Con.-laiilinc  conducted  a  series  of 
campaigns,  not  all  of  them  successful,  against  the 


heads  of  zdwiijalis  in  this  province.  In  18fi3 
another  Derkawi,  Ibn  al-Ahrash,  said  to  be  favoured 
by  the  British  Government,  established  himself 
at  Jijeli,  and  organized  the  natives  against  tie 
bey  of  Constantine,  whom  he  defeated  and  killed  ; 
and  in  18(15  the  Derkawis  revolted  in  the  provime 
of  Oran  and  besieged  Oran  itself.  In  1818  the 
marabouts  of  this  province  gave  further  trouble, 
and  many  more  recent  instances  of  their  activity 
are  recorded. 

In  general  the  ostensible  aim  of  these  devotees 
has  been  to  free  the  soil  of  Africa  from  Christi.'u 
occupation  ;  but  this  has  not  invariably  been  the 
case,  as  there  are  instances  of  the  marabouts  coiii- 
liromising  with  the  Christians  or  even  invoking 
their  assistance  against  rivals  {Archives  marocaincs, 
ii.  46). 

3.  Cult  of  saints. — Closely  coimected  with  the 
orders  is  the  cult  of  saints,  which  is  wide-spread 
in  N.  Africa.  The  tomb  of  Idris,  founder  of  the 
Idrisi  dynasty,  is  a  common  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  both  it  and  other  tombs  figure  in  the  history 
as  places  of  refuge.  The  tomb  of  Ibn  Mashish 
(sec  above,  p.  882")  is  visited  in  the  month  Sha'ban, 
and  comprehends  a  series  of  visits  to  those  of  his 
ancestors  and  descendants  (Archives  marocaitics, 
ii.  24).  A  list  of  the  tombs  visited  in  the  Gharb  is 
given  in  Archives  marocaincs,  xx.  [1913]  246-278  ; 
of  the  saints  thus  venerated  the  most  popular 
is  Sidi  Qasim  b.  Lalliisha  (t  A. D.  1666).  '  What  is 
certain  is  that  he  has  two  sanctuaries,  one  on  the 
left  and  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sebu '  (p.  261), 
and  that  he  has  several  festivals  in  the  year,  one  of 
which  lasts  three  days.  A  list  for  the  province 
Habt  is  given  in  Archives  nuirocnines,  xvii.  [1911] 
481  ir.  These  saints  have  functions  corresponding 
closely  with  those  of  the  patron  saints  of 
Christianity. 

'The  zdwiyah  Sharqawiyah  of  BO'l-Ja'd  is  not  only  a  religinua 
centre,  but  likewise  a  centre  of  preiiaration  for  the  sucred  war, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  horsemen  and  shooters  of  the 
Gharb  are  placed  under  the  patronage  of  Sidi  Bu  Abid  al- 
Sharqawi.  In  this  region  one  frequently  finds  the  name  Bu 
Abid,  which  is  considered  to  be  of  good  omen  for  horsemen. 
Parents  often  give  their  children  the  name  of  a  marabout  under 
whose  patronage  some  military  exercise  is  placed  '  {ib.  xx.  S'J). 

An  account  is  given  (ib.  p.  276  fl'. )  of  various 
Maraboutic  '  tribes,'  i.e.  groups  of  villages  attached 
to  some  saintly  cult,  and  not,  like  the  zawiyahs, 
isolated  villages. 

Literature.— E.  Mercier,  Eint.  de  I'A/nquc  septentrioiiate, 
Paris,  1888-91,  based  on  both  native  and  European  authorities. 
Much  material  is  to  be  found  in  ru'vue  a/ricauie,  nos.  1-293 
[isr»6-1915],  Memvircs  de  la  sociefe  arcbi^ohxjitjtn'  de  Constantine, 
vols,  i.-xlv.  [1853-191"2],  Archives  inarucaineg,  vols,  i.-xxi. 
[1904-13].  .See  also  I.  Hamet,  Les  Musvlnwnfl  fran<;ails  au 
vord  de  TA/riiiue,  Paris,  190C ;  T.  H.  Weir,  The  Shaikhs  0} 
Morocco,  London,  1904.  U.  y.  MaIU;OLIOUTH. 

MUHAMMADANISM  (in  Arabia).— Oneof  the 
results  of  the  taking  of  Mecca  by  Muhammad  was 
a  determination  on  his  part  no  longer  to  tolerate 
paganism  in  Arabia,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  cults  took  place  throughout  the  peninsula 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  the  ease  with  which 
the  fetishes  were  discarded  by  their  worshippers 
has  elicited  expressions  of  wonder  from  some  who 
have  chronicled  the  period.  It  is  indeed  suggested 
at  times  that  there  are  still  unexjdored  regions  in 
Arabia  whither  Isl.im  has  not  penetrated,  but  of 
these  rumours  there  a|)pears  to  be  no  confirmation. 
So  far  as  the  authorities  before  us  warrant,  every 
tradition  of  the  older  religions  appears  to  have 
perished  ;  statements  about  them  which  meet  us 
in  Arabic  literature  are  ordinarily  fictions  based 
on  Qur'finic  texts,  and  the  so-called  'pre-Islamic 
poetry'  must,  if  genuine,  have  undorgono  whole- 
sale exiiurg.ation.  Even  the  revolts  in  Arabia 
which  followed  the  Prophet's  death  do  not  appear 
to  cxliiliil  any  letrudescence  of  paganism,  Vmt 
merely  a  desire  for  liberation  from  some  of  the 
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more  onerous  exaotious  of  Islam ;  and  permanent 
relief  in  one  matter  (the  number  of  daily  prayers) 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  one  of  the  re- 
bellious tribes,  though  the  revolt  was  otherwise  a 
failure.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  rebellions 
were  led  by  projiliets  who  aimed  at  re-enacting 
Muhammad's  ])art,  not  by  priests  or  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fallen  idols.  The  liberation  of 
Arabia  from  paganism  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  penalizing  therein  of  all  non-l.slamic  cults, 
even  the  Jews  and  Cliristians,  whose  rights  had 
been  respected  by  the  Prophet,  being  either  ban- 
ished or  forcibly  converted  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Khalifah. 

The  nmrder  of  the  third  of  these  rulers  in  the 
year  35  a.u.  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  both  Arabia  and  Islam.  On  the  one 
liand,  as  some  of  the  far-sighted  are  said  to  have 
urged  at  the  time,  it  split  the  community  into 
sects ;  complete  unity  has  never  been  restored. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  political  centre  of  Islam 
was  thereby  shifted  to  a  point  outside  Arabia ; 
the  Assassins  came  from  E^'pt,  and  the  battles 
for  the  succession  were  fouglit  from  Basra,  Kufa, 
and  Damascus.  These  cities  became  the  capitals 
of  the  rival  claimants,  and  Medina  was  never 
restored  to  the  position  which  it  had  once  held. 
Arabia  has,  therefore,  ever  since  been  a  province, 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government ;  and 
such  principalities  as  have  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence within  the  peninsula  have  been  mediocre 
Loth  in  magnitude  and  in  importance.  Such 
talent  as  Arabia  produced  has  been  attracted  to 
the  political  centre,  whereas  the  persons  attracted 
to  it  from  outside  have  been  mainly  devotees. 

There  are,  however,  certain  ways  in  which  the 
influence  of  Arabia  upon  Islam  has  been  constant 
or  permanent.  On  the  one  hand,  Mecca  has 
maintained  its  position  throughout  history  as  the 
greatest  Islamic  sanctuary  ;  some  sovereigns  are 
said  to  have  contemplated  substituting  either 
Jerusalem  or  Bp.ghdSd,  but  to  have  abandoned 
the  idea  as  impracticable.  This  place  has  not  only 
served  to  perpetuate  the  traditions  which  Islam 
took  on  from  older  times,  but  has  also  served  as  a 
rallying  ground  for  the  sects ;  and  only  occasion- 
ally has  its  sanctity  been  violated.  Mecca  is  the 
place  where  the  Islamic  world  as  a  whole  can  be 
most  easily  addressed,  and  to  this  day  revivalist 
movements,  which  are  usually  reactionary,  have  a 
tendency  to  materialize  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  Medina  remained  the  chief 
seat  of  Islamic  learning  some  generations  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  the  political  capital.  At  this 
place,  the  residence  of  the  Prophet's  widows, 
several  of  whom  survived  him  for  many  decades, 
and  the  theatre  of  his  most  eventful  years,  the 
science  of  tr.iuition  came  into  e.xistence,  and  this 
speedily  became  the  most  important  source  of  law, 
tliough  not  first  in  the  list.  In  the  1st  cent,  of 
Islam  Medina  produced  a  school  of  jurists  who, 
though  they  left  nothing  in  writing,  by  their 
labours  prepared  the  way  for  the  codes  whose 
publication  followed  shortly  after  the  foundation 
of  Baghdad.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  it  was 
the  home  of  the  jurist  Malik,  where  he  received  as 
pupil  Shali'i ;  Shati'i  in  later  life  went  to  B.aghdad, 
where  alone  conspicuous  ability  could  find  its  re- 
ward. With  the  names  of  these  personages  two  of 
the  three  great  I?lamic  codes  are  connected.  It  is, 
lliereforc,  Arabian  (and  indeed  Medincse)  law  that 
theoretically  is  observed  throughout  Isliim,  though 
in  tlie  more  civilized  States  the  civil  and  criminal 
portions  have  given  way  to  the  Code  Napoleon. 

The  development  of  the  other  Is)."imic  scien(-es 
li.os  little  to  do  with  Arabia,  which  in  these  mailers 
li:i9  lagged  behind  the  other  provinces.  The  chief 
battles  of  the  .sects,  too,  have  been  fought  outside 


Arabia  ;  they  could  not,  however,  cut  quit«  adrift 
from  the  sacred  territory,  where  they  did  not,  as 
a  rule,  win  many  enthusiastic  adherents.  There 
has,  however,  been  always  a  smouldering  desire  to 
recover  that  hegemony  which  was  lost  after  the 
murder  of  Othman  ;  hence  there  has  generally 
been  disali'ection  towards  the  ruling  power.  Per- 
haps the  most  serious  attempt  made  at  recovering 
the  lost  hegemony  was  when  in  the  early  Abbasid 
period 'Abdallah,  son  of  Zuliair,  was  able  to  main- 
tain the  two  sacred  cities  for  a  time  against  the 
I'niayyad  generals.  His  cause  perished  with  him  ; 
and  rebellions  which  have  since  taken  place  in 
Arabia  have  had  for  their  object  recovery  of  inde- 
pendence within  the  j)eninsula  ratlier  than  re- 
establishment  of  the  political  headquarters  of  the 
empire. 

An  account  of  the  religious  condition  of  Arabia 
in  the  4th  cent,  of  Islam  is  given  by  the  geograi>lier 
Muqaddasi  (ed.  M.  J.  do  tioeje,  Leyden,  1S77,  p. 
96).  The  three  great  political  sects,  the  8unnis, 
Shi'ahs,  and  Kharijis  (called  by  him  Shurat),  were 
represented  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
One  sect  which  has  since  disaweared,  the  Qar- 
niatis,  was  dominant  in  Hajr.  The  Suuni  schools 
were  not  then  restricted  to  four,  and,  besides  the 
systems  of  Abii  ^lanifah  and  Malik,  tlioso  of 
Drnviid  the  Zahiri,  Sufyan  al-Thauri,  and  Ibn  al- 
Mundhir  had  adherents.  The  Shi'ites  in  parts  of 
the  country  were  al.so  distinguished  as  Mu'tazilites. 

Of  the  rise  of  the  Khariji  power  in  Oman  an 
account  has  been  given  in  tlie  art.  iBADls.  Of  a 
Kharijite  who  maintained  himself  in  Yemen  from 
538  to  569  A.H.  a  notice  is  given  by  Ibn  Khaldiln  (tr. 
H.  C.  Kay,  Omarah's  History  of  Yemen,  London, 
1892,  pp.  161-165).  The  branch  of  the  Shi'ah  which 
has  maintained  itself  permanently  in  S.  Arabia  is 
the  Zaidi  {q.v.).  It  is  called  after  a  descendant  of 
'Ali,  Zaid,  who  perished  in  an  abortive  rising  of 
the  year  122  A.H.  For  its  history,  references  may 
be  given  to  the  work  of  H.  C.  Ka^  (pp.  184-190), 
and  Khazraji's  History  of  the  Rasuli  Dynasty  of 
Yanian  (tr.  J.  W.  Redhouse,  London,  1907).  An 
account  of  the  Qarmatis  in  Yemen  by  Janadi  is 
also  translated  in  the  work  of  Kay  (pp.  190-212). 
Other  sects  were  either  at  one  time  represented  in 
Arabia  or  are  still  to  be  found  there  ;  of  a  Shi'ite 
sect  called  Sab'  iyyah  representatives  are  to  be  found 
in  a  Yemenite  community  called  Yam  (Ahmad 
Rashid,  History  of  Yemen  and  Sand  [Turkish], 
Constantinople,  1291  A.H.,  ii.  87) ;  their  views  ap- 
pear to  be  similar  to  those  of  'Azaqiri  (Yaqut, 
Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  ed.  D.  S.  Margoliouth, 
London,  1907-13,  i.  301). 

Probably  the  most  important  religious  move- 
ment which  has  taken  ])lace  in  Arabia  since  the 
rise  of  Islam  is  that  called  Wahhabi  (q.v.),  the 
origin  and  course  of  which  have  been  described  by 
the  English  travellers  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Lady  Anne 
Blunt,  C.  M.  Doughty,  and  the  Austrian  traveller 
E.  Nolde. 

So  far  as  the  literature  of  these  sects  has  hitherto 
been  made  accessible,  it  would  appear  that  they 
have  had  to  adojit  and  modify  the  results  of  the 
labours  carried  on  at  the  great  Islamic  centres, 
and  have  themselves  been  incapable  of  producing 
original  works  of  any  consequence.  One  of  the 
few  specimens  as  yet  accessible  of  purely  Arabian 
theology,  A/'Ilm  nlShfnnikh,  by  Salih  b.  Mahdi 
of  Yemen  (tll08  A.H.),  in  which  an  endeavour  is 
made  to  find  a  common  ground  for  the  sects  by 
going  behind  the  supposed  innovations  of  the 
founders,  apiiears  to  rest  entirely  on  the  older 
theological  works,  already  known  in  Europe,  the 
authors  of  which  were  natives  of  extra-Arabian 
provinces.  We  learn  from  this  work  that  the 
Sufi  orders  and  practices,  whicli  originated  in 
baghdad   and   Baifra,   were  in  the  authors  time 
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well  representeil  in  S.  Arabia.  Against  these  the 
Wahhabi  iiioveiiient  in  the  eentre  and  north  of  the 
jieninsula  was  to  some  extent  a  revolt. 

From  the  statements  of  the  few  travellers  who 
have  spent  much  time  in  tlie  peninsula  and  have 
been  able  to  faniiliaiize  themselves  with  its  condi- 
tions, it  would  appear  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  are,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  fiercely 
Muha:nmadan,  but  that  tlie  observation  of  the 
practices  which  the  system  enjoins  is  mueli  more 
regular  in  the  towns  than  in  the  desert.  There  is, 
ho\\ever,  considerable  dillcrence  between  the  state- 
ments of  dill'erent  travellers,  and  much  variety  has 
doubtless  been  occasioned  by  local,  temporal,  and 
personal  factors.  When  K.  Niebuhr  (in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  cent.)  visited  S.  Arabia,  he  found 
that  a  Christian  was  there  treated  somewhat  as  a 
Jew  was  treated  in  Europe — as  an  inferior  being,  but 
not  necessarily  to  be  molested.'  Perhaps  the  greater 
number  of  visitors  in  the  19th  cent,  either  adopted 
or  simulated  Islam  ;  and  this,  indeed,  has  been  a 
necessity  in  the  sacred  territory,  where  the  pres- 
ence of  unbelievers  is  not  tolerated  by  tlie  govern- 
ment. In  the  Wahhabi  States  the  tendency  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  intolerance ;  yet 
on  this  matter  almost  contemporary  accounts  are 
inconsistent,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  de- 
meanour of  the  traveller  has  largely  determined 
the  conduct  of  his  entertainers  ;  even  a  missionary 
who  went  to  I.Iaiel  with  the  avowed  object  of 
circulating  the  NT  was  only  sent  under  escort  out 
of  the  Wahhabi  territory.  The  explorers  of  S. 
Arabia  appear  to  have  undergone  little  molesta- 
tion on  religious  grounds  ;  intertribal  wars  and  in- 
ternational politics  have  interfered  with  them  much 
more.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Cairene  journal 
which  is  conducted  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of 
the  Muslim  chieftains  of  S.  Aral>ia  has  for  its 
proprietor  and  editor  a  Christian  with  the  unmis- 
takable name  'Abd  al-Masili,  '  Slave  of  Christ.' 

Literature.  —  Thia   is  sufficiently  quoted   throughout  the 
"ticle.  D.  S.  MaRGOLIOUTH. 

MUHAMMADANISM  (in  Central  A.sia).— In 
sketching  the  peculiarities  of  Islam  in  Central  Asia, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  impression  which 
the  ditt'erence  between  the  religious  life  in  western 
anil  middle  Asia  must  make  upon  any  one  who  has 
oieasion  to  study  these  wide-spread  portions  of  the 
Muhammadan  world.  From  Constantinople  east 
a  gradually  increasing  fanaticism  and  ignorance 
will  be  observed,  and  the  deeper  the  penetration 
into  Asia,  the  more  outspoken  and  intense  become 
the  hatred  and  aversion  of  the  believer  to  the 
adherents  of  a  foreign  creed,  and  tlie  less  is  it 
possible  to  ignore  the  points  of  divergence  separat- 
ing men  of  various  religdona.  In  Turkey,  where 
Christians  and  Muslims  have  lived  for  centuries  in 
close  proximity,  a  long  existing  and  continuous 
intercourse  with  the  European  world  has  un- 
doubtedly smoothed  away  many  asperities,  and 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  prepared  for  a  mutual 
understanding.  In  spite  of  the  temporary  out- 
breaks of  enmity  between  Kurds  and  Armenians, 
caused  by  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Kurds  and 
not  by  their  religion — for  they  are  very  lax 
Muslims — the  relations  between  Christians  and 
Muhammadans  are  fair,  and  would  be  much  better 
if  the  misrule  of  the  central  government  on  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  political  instigations  from 
without  did  not  steadily  envenom  tlie  situation. 
In  Persia  Islam  presents  itself  in  quite  a  difl'erent 
form.  There  first  appears  the  deep-rooted  enmity 
between  Shi'ites  and  Sunnites,  and  the  fire  which 
this  schism  kindled  more  than  1200  years  ago  is 
still  raging.  As  for  the  life  of  the  Shfite  sect, 
what  the  present  writer  saw  and  heard  during  his 
1  Description  tie  I' Arable,  Amsterdaiu,  1774,  p.  ix. 


wanderings  as  a  dervish  in  Iran  gave  him  a  very 
poor  oiiinioii  of  their  piety  and  the  moral  eft'ect  of 
their  teachings.  (Jntward  appearance  and  for- 
m.Tlitics,  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism,  hatred  and 
implacability,  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
national  religion  of  Persia  ;  and,  whereas  in  Turkey 
a  good  deal  of  the  hierarchical  power  is  invested  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  in  Persia  we  find  the 
clergy  the  supreme  arbiters  of  the  spiritual  life, 
unchecked  by  the  secular  government,  and  very 
frequently  its  rival.  During  the  more  than  100 
years'  rule  of  the  present  Persian  dynasty  the 
Shahs  have  stri\'en  in  vain  to  curtail  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests  ;  the  Imam  Juni'a  of  Isfahan 
and  Karbala  were  and  are  their  equals  if  not 
superiors  in  power,  and  the  Shah's  ordinances  are 
nil  without  their  consent. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Central  Asia,  the  difference 
will  at  once  appear  which  separates  Islam  there 
not  only  from  Iran — which  is  very  natural — but 
also  from  the  western  portion  of  the  Muhammadan 
world,  in  spite  of  their  common  Sunnite  character 
and  common  Hanifite  rite.  For  it  is  only  in  E. 
Turkestan  that  adherents  of  the  Shafi'ite  rite  are  to 
be  met  with.  There  we  find  a  distinctly  difl'erent 
religious  life,  the  manners  and  customs  of  which 
do  not  resemble  those  of  W.  Asia.  There  every- 
thing bears  the  special  stamp  of  extravagant 
fanaticism,  of  an  exalted  conception  of  the  value 
of  ritual  trivialities,  and  of  a  deep  hatred  against 
innovations.  In  observing  the  Central  Asian 
Muslim  in  his  daily  life,  his  social  intercourse, 
his  trade,  and  his  attitude  towards  his  govern- 
ment, one  is  tempted  to  believe  oneself  not  in  the 
14th,  but  in  the  2nd  cent,  of  the  Hijrah,  and 
probably  even  then  the  prescriptions  of  the  Qur'an 
and  the  Siinnah  were  hardly  so  rigorously  observed 
as  they  are  to-day  in  Central  Asia.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  religious  practices. 
Every  good  Muhammadan  has  in  his  room  a 
quadrangular  depression  fur  the  ritual  ablutions,  a 
niche  in  the  wall  in  which  to  keep  the  Qur'an,  and 
a  special  place  reserved  for  the  sajjddah,  or  prayer 
carpet.  Like  most  Orientals,  he  is  careful  to  have 
his  dress  in  harmony  with  the  prescripts  of  his 
religion,  and  not  the  slightest  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  cut  and  shape  of  his  inner  and  outer 
garments.  Any  deviation  from  the  old  custom,  be 
it  only  in  button  or  braid,  is  looked  upon  as  an 
infringement  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Even  the 
material  of  his  dress  is  under  rigorous  rule  ;  and,  as 
the  use  of  pure  silk  is  prohibited  by  orthodox 
Islam,  the  silk  stufl's  manufactured  in  Bukhara 
and  Khoqand  are  intermixed  Avith  a  few  threads 
of  cotton.  The  turban,  also,  the  juhbah,  or  over- 
coat, and  many  other  garments  have  undergone 
no  change  for  centuries,  lihere  being  a  predominant 
desire  to  imitate  and  reproduce  the  usage  of  the 
Muslim  world  of  bygone  ages,  and  particularly  of 
Baghdad,  Damascus,  and  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia. 
The  case  is  similar  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  sexes.  The  separation  is  much  more  strict,  and 
women  are  looked  upon  as  mere  chattels  and 
slaves  in  the  hand  of  a  tyrannical  master,  in  spite 
of  the  milder  views  of  the  Qur'an  and  its  ex- 
pounders. They  not  only  cover  their  faces  with  a 
thick  impenetrable  veil,  but  they  are  literally 
shrouded  in  a  cloak  of  greater  length  and  width 
than  their  body;  and,  in  order  not  to  attr.act  the 
covetous  glance  of  men,  young  girls  even  have  to 
feign  the  appearance  of  old  decrepit  matrons,  and 
very  often  walk  leaning  on  a  stick,  as  if  bowed 
down  by  age  or  infirmities.  The  proliibition,  also, 
of  alcoholic  drinks  is  very  naturally  more  rigor- 
ously enforced  than  elsewhere  in  Islam,  although 
in  former  times  the  ruling  classes  were  noted  for 
indulging  freely  in  spirits  ;  during  the  epoch  of 
the  TimQrids    princes    are   mentioned   who  died 
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of  fkliriitiii  /re.iiitiit ;  and  RA>)ar  and  liis  followers 
transported  tlii';  vice  to  the  court  of  the  Mu;.'hals. 
This,  however,  rould  not  be  -aiil  of  the  masses. 
In  the  iiU'M'iit  writer's  lime  (l^i6"2-64)  they  were 
rigorovisiy  a.listeniious,  and  it  is  only  since  I  lie 
annexation  hy  Hnsssia  that  the  use  of  brandy  and 
lieer  has  be^un  to  sipread  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns. 

In  the  observance,  then,  of  the  ruling  prescripts 
of  the  t^ur'an  and  Sunnah  tlie  Muhaniinadan  in 
Turkestan  surpaisses  all  his  co-religionists  else- 
where ;  his  creed  is  tlie  moving  power  in  his 
spiritual  and  material  life  ;  by  it  he  is  guided  in 
all  hi--  undertakings,  thoughts,  deeds,  ami  wishes. 
His  Muslim  brother  in  Turkey  and  I'ersia  is 
satislied  when  he  is  able  to  perform  his  live  daily 
prayers,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  rrdcnhs 
(txjwings),  and  has  spent  three  to  si.\  minutes  at 
miirdqabah  (contemplation).  The  religious  man 
in  Central  Asia  must  go  far  beyoml  this,  for  he 
has  to  add  a  few  nujilnh  (additional)  ral'ahs  :  he 
remains  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  contempla- 
tion, and,  after  having  performed  this  extra  prayer, 
he  has  to  read  in  the  forenoon  either  the  .^iih-nh 
yS  Sin  (xxxvi. )  or  Intid  Fatahna  (xlviii.),  and  in 
the  afternoon  he  has  to  recite  a  portion  of  the 
Mathnnvl  of  Jalal  al-Din  Rumi  (q.v.),  or  to  chant 
a  few  ilahis  (hymns).  This  form  of  devotion  is 
obligatory  on  everj"  educated  and  respectable  man, 
whereas  the  performance  of  the  live  prayers  is  in- 
dispensable for  every  Muslim  irrespective  of  sex, 
age,  or  calling ;  and  whoever  neglects  this  duty, 
or  remains  ignorant  of  the  elementary  teachings 
of  Islam,  cannot  escape  every  kind  of  vexation  and 
reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  functionary  called  ra'is 
(chief)  is  appointed,  who,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  servants,  has  to  traverse  the  bazaars  and  the 
l)ublic  places  with  the  dirrnh,  a  whip  made  of 
twisted  thongs,  in  his  hand,  and,  whenever  he 
notices  anj-  one  who  does  not  go  to  the  mosque  on 
the  first  sounds  of  the  mu'ridhrlhin  (the  public  crier 
who  assembles  the  people  to  prayer),  he  is  entitled 
to  beat  the  lingerer  with  the  whip,  or  to  put  him 
in  prison.  The  rais  plays,  besides,  the  part  of  a 
public  examiner  :  he  stops  at  random  any  one  in 
the  street,  puts  to  him  a  question  concerning  the 
main  prescriptions  of  Islam,  and  the  individual 
unable  to  answer  is  sent  at  once  to  school  without 
consideration  of  age  or  profession.  Full-grown 
and  even  grey-bearded  men  are  sent  to  school  bj- 
the  religious  police  to  learn  their  lesson  by  heart 
before  Being  allowed  to  go.  The  ra'is,  whose 
office  is  a  survival  from  the  early  Khalifate,  non- 
existent elsewhere  in  Islam,  also  superintends  the 
laws  of  public  morality.  Women  indecently 
dressed  are  publicly  rebuked  and  sent  home,  and 
even  children  are  subjected  to  his  control.  What 
he  is  still  for  Central  Asia  that  tlie  muhtamb  (police 
inspector)  was  for  all  Islam  in  former  times ;  but 
at  present,  when  modern  European  institutions  are 

faining  gi'ound,  the  office  is  but  a  nominal  one  in 
'ersia  as  well  as  in  Turkey.  Further,  not  only  are 
the  prescripts  of  the  Qur'an  more  rigorously  kept  : 
they  are  also  ditVerently  exi)ounded.  In  Turkey, 
e.g.,  the  cutting  or  .shaving  of  the  lieard  has  been 

f»ractised  at  alJ  times,  w  liereas  in  Central  Asia  it  is 
ooked  upon  as  a  deadly  sin,  or  even  as  apostasy.  In 
Turkey,  .ig.'ih\,  and  everywhere  in  Islam,  it  suffices 
for  the  Ijeliever  to  wash  certain  parts  of  his  body 
after  relieving  nature  ;  in  <  'entral  Asia  this  is 
much  more  circumstantial,  for  he  must  apply 
istinju  (cleaning  with  a  llint  or  with  a  cloil), 
i-itinqii  (washing  with  water),  and  lilibrd  (drying). 
For  this  purjiose  he  conceals  a  few  clods  in  the  fold 
of  his  turban. 

But  these  and  many  other  peculiarities  of  I.slani 
in  Central   .Vsia  are  of  secondary  inifiortance  in 


coiiiparisoii  with  one  salient  phase  of  the  religious 
life,  namely,  the  wide  siircad  and  highly  influential 
religious  orders  which  aoiiiinate  the  situalion,  and 
have  ever  been  the  main  moving  power  of  the 
spiritual  life.  During  many  years'  intimate  ac- 
ijuaintance  with  the  Muhaiiimadans  of  Turkey 
and  Persia,  the  present  writer  never  observed 
such  strict  adherence  to  the  rites  of  the  dilt'erent 
orders  and  such  veneration  for  their  members, 
generally  called  dervishes,  as  in  Turkestan.  In 
the  Ottoman  euipire — and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  genuine  Turks — the  Maiilavi,  the 
Baqtashi,  the  Hifai,  and  the  Qadiri  orders  have 
many  votaries  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
re.spective  dervishes  are  looked  upon  as  saints. 
But  the  better  classes,  i.e.  the  Efendis  .-md  the 
higher  dignitaries,  very  rarely  manifest  the  same 
degree  of  attachment.  Tiiey  visit  the  convents  on 
Friday  afternoons,  they  attend  the  sacred  cere- 
monies, the^'  take  advice  sometimes  on  l)Oth 
worldly  and  spiritual  matters  ;  but  they  have  long 
ago  ceased  to  be  weak  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
the  Shaikhs,  and  particularly  of  the  Baqtfishis, 
who,  having  acted  as  revolutionary  factors  against 
the  innovations  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II., 
are  officially  interdicted  and  only  secretly  followed. 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  in  I'ersia,  where  the 
confiicts  between  Shi'ites  and  Sunnites  engage  too 
much  attention  to  leave  room  for  the  orders, 
although  the  Shaikhis  and  Ali  Illahis  fiud  fol- 
lowers among  the  lower  classes.  The  host  of 
dervishes  to  !«  met  with  in  towns  and  villages 
are  either  vagabonds,  living  upon  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  the  people,  or  harndess  idlers  who 
conceal  their  laziness  under  the  khirqali  (mantle) 
of  relifflous  exaltation.  , 

In  the  settled  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and  even 
among  the  nomads,  the  orders  play  a  very 
different  and  a  far  more  important  part.  There 
they  have  taken  hold  of  the  entire  population ; 
they  have  pushed  aside  the  secular  clergy,  i.e. 
the  'ulamCi,  or  priests  educated  in  the  uuidrasalis, 
and  appointed  as  such  by  the  government.  These, 
of  course,  are  continually  at  war  with  the  members 
of  the  orders,  among  whom  the  Naqshbandis, 
founded  by  Baha  al-Din,  be.st  known  as  the 
author  of  the  Easkahat  'ain  al-huyCit  ('  Drops  from 
the  Fountain  of  Life'),  occupy  the  foremost 
place.  Having  associated  with  the  Naqshbandi 
dervishes  during  his  stay  in  Central  Asia,  the 
present  writer  found  among  them  various  sub- 
divisions, the  cliaracter  of  which  is  expressed 
parti}'  in  outer  appearance,  partly  in  the  way  in 
which  they  fulfil  their  obligations.  They  begin 
as  murld.i  (disciples),  and  as  such  they  must 
forsake  all  worldly  purposes  and,  clad  in  the  khirqah 
and  ktdnh  (conical  hat),  holding  in  one  hand  the 
'am  (statt)  and  in  the  other  the  kashkiil  (a  bowl 
made  of  a  half  coco-nut),  have  to  wander  about 
singing  hymns  or  taking  part  in  the  dhikr  (men- 
tioning the  name  of  God)  and  tau-hid  (acknowledg- 
ment of  the  unity  of  God).  As  the  majority  of 
the  dervishes  are" illiterate,  they  leani  a  certain 
number  of  hjinns  by  heart  and  recite  them  in 
chorus,  accompanying  the  monotonous  melody 
with  frantic  gesticulations  and  wild  exclamations. 
Public  places  are  usually  selected  for  such  per- 
formances, in  order  to  attract  attention  and  to 
collect  contributions ;  for  the  dervishes,  although 
forbidden  to  accejit  money,  often  betray  the 
greatest  greed,  and  their  obtrusivene.ss  has  liecome 
liroverbial.  Once  or  twice  the  present  writer 
tried  to  join  such  a  howling  company,  but  he  could 
hardly  stand  the  fatigue  for  more  than  an  hour, 
whereas  these  adepts  wamler  al)out  for  days  with- 
out Ijecoming  exhausted.  What  struck  him  most 
was  the  endurance  manifested  during  the  dhikrs. 
and  he  remembers  having  seen  one  dervish  crying 
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tor  two  niglits  without  iiituiruption  the  Yd  Hit, 
Yd  Ifaq(j^  ('He  is  the  true  and  tlie  right')  without 
exhaustion.  Tliis,  of  course,  refers  to  the  lower 
degree  of  dervislies,  wlio  very  rarely  attain  the 
rank  of  kludlfcih,  a  kind  of  graduate,  entitled  to 
preside  over  a  takijnh  or  khdnqah  (convent),  and 
to  lead  tlie  ritual  proceedings.  The  title  of 
khal'ifah  is  mostly  given  to  learned  dervishes,  who 
afterwards  are  addressed  as  'ishCin  ('they,'  as  a 
polite  expression  instead  of  '  thou '),  and  have 
always  a  group  of  followers,  who  either  stay 
continually  with  tlieni  or  call  on  them  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Tlie  takyah  or  khCinqdli  is  really  a 
kind  of  lodging-liouse  in  which  there  are  always 
a  few  stationary  dervishes,  while  the  majority 
of  tlie  inmates  are  wandering  members  of  tlie  re- 
spective orders,  who  get  a  temporary  shelter  in 
an  eiiijjty  cell  without  any  furniture  or  bedding 
and  no  regular  food,  except  from  time  to  time  a 
pilmi  (rice  dish),  and,  if  deprived  of  all  means, 
a  piece  of  bread.  The  guests  and  inmates  of  the 
takyah  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  assemble  round 
the  chief  at  the  time  of  the  five  daily  prayers  and 
also  at  the  particular  exercises  of  the  dervishes, 
such  as  the  lalqln  (recitation  or  instruction)  and 
the  halqah  (ring).  The  latter  is  a  circle  of 
dervishes,  presided  over  by  the  tshan,  who  sing 
and  cry  so  long  and  so  vehemently  that  they 
pass  into  a  state  of  excitement  and  hallucination  ; 
their  eyes  turn  wildly,  their  months  foam,  they 
tremble  in  all  their  limbs,  and  whoever  touches  a 
dervish  in  this  state  of  ecstasy  is  believed  to  have 
a  share  in  his  devotion,  and  to  be  cured  of  all  kinds 
of  infirmities.  Strange  to  say,  the  spiritual  leader, 
who  presides  over  tlie  exercise,  always  remains 
quiet  and  motionless,  unatl'ected  by  the  eccentri- 
cities of  his  discijiles,  and  expressing  his  satisfaction 
only  by  a  complacent  nodding.  Old  and  young 
women,  children,  greybeards,  and  particularly  ail- 
ing people,  press  around  ;  they  spasmodically  seize 
the  dervishes  by  their  arms,  head,  or  shoulders, 
they  cling  round  their  necks  and  embrace  them, 
crying  and  sobliing ;  and  some  of  them  actually 
surpass  the  dervishes  in  their  ecstasies.  In 
Turkey  this  excitement,  bordermg  on  madness, 
is  seldom  or  never  seen,  nor  is  there  a  similar 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

In  this  and  in  many  other  respects  the  Islam  of 
Central  Asia  stands  alone.  Everything  in  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  extravagance,  unbridled  passion,  and 
weirdness  of  aspect.  The  believer  is  expected  to 
follow  blindly  the  tenets  of  the  Qur'an  ;  no  dis- 
cussion or  explanation  is  permitted,  nor  any  effort 
to  attract.  Hence  we  see  that,  whereas  in  Western 
Islam  the  adhan  (call  to  prayer)  is  given  from  the 
top  of  a  minaret  in  a  sweet  melodious  song,  the 
mu'rnlhdhin  in  Turkestan  summons  the  faithful  in 
rough  and  half-articulated  words  from  the  ilat  roof 
of  the  mosnue.  The  performance  of  religious  duty, 
they  say,  does  not  require  any  allurement.  Aus- 
terity and  draconic  rigour,  too,  prevail  with  regard 
to  neglect  or  trespass  of  the  laws  of  Islam.  In 
the  present  WTiter's  time  a  Muslim  convicted  of 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  being  hurled  from  a  tower,  and  a  woman  caught 
in  adultery  had  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  rnjiu 
(being  stoned  to  death).  Strange  to  say,  the  Central 
Asians  are  themselves  fully  alive  to  the  exceptional 
position  which  they  occupy  in  Islam  ;  thej'  are  even 
proud  of  it,  asserting  that  they  are  the  most  rigorous 
executors  of  the  ordinances  of  tlie  Prophet,  and  the 
only  Muslims  whose  religious  Ijelief  has  not  been 
contaminated  by  foreign  influence,  but  has  re- 
mained as  pure  as  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet, 
which  they  call  umqt-i-sdcidcit  (the  period  of 
happiness).  Accordingly,  the  spiritual  leaders  and 
teachers  in  Central  Asia  form  a  distinct  class,  and 
enjoy  greater  fame  and  reputation  in  Turkestan 


and  the  neighbouring  countries  than  in  the  West. 
This  refers  particularly  to  the  saints  (auliyd), 
religious  teachers  (khimjali,s),  and  chiefs  of  orders 
dilrs),  and  not  to  the  learned  in  general.  They 
are  peculiarly  esteemed  and  venerated  in  Central 
Asia  proper,  and,  though  not  unknow  n  in  the  rest 
of  Islam,  may  bo  styled  the  eminently  national  or 
Central  Asian  Muslim  worthies.  As  such  thej' 
have  taken  hold  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Turkestan,  Afgh.inistan,  and  India. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned  here,  and,  first, 
the  previously  named  Baha  al-Din  Naqshjjandt. 
He  was  Muhammad  ibn  Muhammad  al-Hukhari, 
and,  as  a  pupil  of  Sayyid  Amir  Kulal,  he  was  early 
known  for  his  gi'eat  learning  and  piety  in  Bukhara, 
then  the  centre  of  Muslim  letters.  There  he 
founded  the  order  named  after  him.  During  his 
lifetime  he  became  the  object  of  great  veneration, 
and  after  his  death  the  Amir  'Abd  al-'AzIz  Khan 
erected  over  his  tomb  in  the  year  1544  the  famous 
mausoleum  ami  convent  near  Bukhara,  which  has 
since  become  the  greatest  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
Central  Asia,  and  of  such  sanctity  that  three  visits 
to  it  are  deemed  eqiial  to  a  pilgrimage  to  ^lecca. 
Next  to  Baha  al-Din  ranks  Khwajah  Kashani, 
known  as  Makhdum  A'?am  ('the  greatest  lord'), 
born  in  the  village  of  Kashan  near  Andijan 
(Farghana),  who  died  .\.H.  949  (A.D.  1542),  and  was 
buried  in  Dehbid,  a  village  near  Samarqand.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  acted  as  governor  of 
various  places,  but  later  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  religious  contemplation  and  theological 
studies,  and  aroused  so  high  a  veneration  that  his 
children  reached  princely  rank.  Of  these  the 
most  noted  was  the  great  saint  of  E.  Turkestan, 
Khwajah  Axath  (his  proper  name  was  Hidayat 
Allah),  the  founder  of  a  ruling  dynasty,  members 
of  which  still  exist  in  Kashgar.  Freq^uently  men- 
tioned and  highly  venerated  also  is  Khwajah 
'Ubaid  Allah  Ahrar,  one  of  the  greatest  theo- 
logians of  his  time  (t  A.D.  1489  at  Kumaghiran,  a 
village  near  Samarqand),  whose  grave  is  still  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  Similarly  with  the  tomb  at 
Ghijduvan  of  Khwajah  'Abd  al-Khaliq,  a  pupil 
of  Khwajah  Kashani  (tA.H.  1010).  Others  are 
Khwajah  Abufer  Parsah,  a  pupil  of  Baha  al-Din 
(tA.H.  845),  whose  grave  in  Balkh  is  a  place  of 
pilgiimage,  particularly  for  Afghans ;  Khwajah 
Abd  Allah  Hatifi,  a  famous  poet  and  mystic,  who 
spent  much  time  in  India  witii  Babar,  the  founder 
of  the  JIughal  dynasty,  and  died  there  in  A.H.  927 
(A.D.  1520)  ;  ami  Juibari  (t  A.H.  997  [A.D.  1588]),  ' 
whose  grave  is  in  Bukhara. 

Apart  from  these  great  theological  scholars, 
saints,  and  mystics,  there  are  a  number  of  popular 
spiritual  worthies  who  are  venerated  by  the  lower 
classes,  sedentary  and  nomadic,  and  whose  plain, 
unadorned,  and  more  intelligible  works  are  the 
favourite  reading  of  the  masses.  To  these  belongs 
Khwajah  Ahmad  Yesevi,  the  Kirghiz  patron-saint 
of  the  12th  cent.  A.D.  ;  his  grave  in  5adrat-i- 
Turkestan,  surrounded  by  a  huge  dome  now  in 
decay,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  famous  through  all 
Central  Asia.  His  religious  poems,  known  as 
Hikmat  ('Wisdom,'  '  Philosophy '),  are  still  much 
esteemed,  although  their  language,  mixed  with 
Arabic  and  Persian  expressions,  is  not  easily 
understood  by  the  uiiinstructed  nomads.  What 
Yesevi  is  to  the  northern  part  of  Turkestan, 
Mashrab  (personal  name,  Rahim  Baba)  is  for  the 
east  and  south.  He  was  a  native  of  Namangan 
in  Khoqaud,  and  known  as  a  divannh,  a  religious 
madman.  A  dlvdnah  wanders  from  place  to  mace, 
behaves  like  a  man  insane,  but,  possessed  of  divine 
powers,  works  miracles,  and  has  consequently  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  ignorant  masses. 
The  present  writer's  own  observation  of  these 
dlvuMihs  ov  fa qh-s  (^oov)  has  led  him  to  the  con- 
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viclion  lliat  most  of  tlieni  are  cunning  men  with 
a  lust  for  adventure,  ready  to  exploit  tlie  plain 
people,  and  unwillinf;  to  submit  to  the  Komctimes 
rigorous  monastic  regulations  of  the  orders  to 
which  they  belonj;,  or  disliking  the  individuality 
of  their  is/ian,  or  spiritual  chief.  It  was  chiefly 
in  the  villages  and  in  the  tents  of  the  nomads  that 
he  met  with  these  religious  vagabonds  ;  there  they 
are  highly  reverenced.  The  mullas,  on  the  other 
hand,  accuse  them  of  ignorance,  and  of  breaking 
the  precept  of  Islam — La  ruhbnnfi'llsldm,  '  There 
are  no  monks  in  Islam.'  The  majority  of  them 
are  illiterate,  but.  the  jiresent  writer  has  met  with 
divdnahs  who  were  versed  in  religious  lore,  had 
studied  in  i/iadnm.i/is,  and  had  been  moved  simply 
by  wandering  propensities  to  renounce  the  regular 
and  sedentary  life  of  a  priest.  Among  these 
dervislies  there  is  also  a  certain  Turk-divanah, 
a  Turk  bj'  origin,  as  the  name  indicates  (date 
unknown),  who  is  very  often  spoken  of  by 
the  nomads  as  a  saint,  and  who  interceded  with 
Allah  for  .sinful  humanity.  He  asked  Him  to 
deliver  mankind  from  hell,  to  which  Allah  replied 
that  He  would  when  peace,  justice,  charity,  etc., 
reigned  supreme  in  the  Avorld.  Further,  among 
the  latter  dervislies  there  are  many  of  locju 
celebrity,  though  others  coming  from  distant 
countries  have  tlieir  own  influence ;  in  fact,  the 
farther  a  dervisli  has  wandered,  the  greater  is 
deemed  his  siipernatural  power,  and  the  stronger  is 
his  grip  on  the  masses.  The  reason  for  this  extra- 
ordinary influence  of  the  beggardervislies  does 
not  lie  merely  in  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  people, 
but  rather  in  the  tyrannic  rule  of  the  governing 
cla-sses,  wlio,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  are  everywhere 
hated.  These  unofficial  servants  of  God,  then,  dis- 
credited and  despised  by  tlie  mullas,  are  regarded 
by  the  lower  class  as  of  themselves  ;  they  thus 
very  naturally  become  popular  favourites,  and 
frequently  play  the  part  of  publicly  avowed 
protectors  against  oppression. 

In  Western  Islam  there  is  hardly  a  trace  to  be 
found  of  these  roaming  saints,  and  those  whom 
the  traveller  accidentsSly  meets  in  the  Balkan 
coimtries,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Syria  are  mostly 
foreigners,  and  principally  adventurers  from  Central 
Asia,  India,  or  Persia.  The  Turk  himself  is  too 
lazy,  too  easy-tempered,  and  too  much  given  to  a 
quiet  life  to  find  pleasure  in  the  eccentricities  of 
the  wandering  dervish.  The  Otfom.an  Turk,  like 
the  Kurd  and  the  Arab,  clings  willi  great  attach- 
ment to  his  faitli  ;  but  he  is  very  far  from  giving 
way  to  the  religious  ecstasy  and  wild  fanaticism 
which  are  imputed  to  him  by  his  detractors.  In 
this  respect  the  Western  Muhammadan  is  many 
hundred  years  ahead  of  his  fellow-believer  in 
Central  Asia ;  for  the  latter  has  remained  abso- 
lutely in  the  position  of  the  first  centuries  of  Islam, 
and,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  past  century 
was  even  more  fanatical  and  orthodox  than  in  the 
time  of  Harun  al-RashId  and  al-Ma'mun.  Such, 
however,  was  not  always  the  case.  As  long  as 
the  Iranian  element  was  predominant  beyond  the 
Oxns,  worldly  science  found  many  votaries,  and 
during  the  reign  of  the  Samanids  and  later  Central 
Asia  was  the  birthplace  of  literary  celebrities  of 
high  standing.  But  with  the  increase  of  the 
Turkish  population  and  under  the  rule  of  warlike 
Turkish  chieftains,  mostly  of  nomadic  origin,  a 
great  change  has  set  in.  The  place  of  scientific 
culture  lias  been  taken  by  exclusively  theological 
studies  and  mystic  si)ecuIation.  There  has  been 
no  want  of  richly  endowed  colleges  and  schools ; 
but  the  students,  flocking  from  all  parts  of  Central 
Asia  and  India,  have  turned  their  attention  to 
|)urely  relii'ious  questions,  neglecting  even  such 
subjects  as  philosophy,  law,  and  philology,  which 
are  still  cuUivatnd  in  the  colleges  of  Western  Islam. 


Naturally,  then,  scientific  inquiry  having  been 
gradually  banished,  religious  eccentricity  has  taken 
its  place,  and  Central  Asia  has  long  been  the  seat 
of  fanaticism.  .Talal  al-Pin  Kumi,  the  author  of 
the  Mntlinam,  wa-s  right  in  saying: 

'  Thou  wilt  to  Bukhara  ?    O  fool  for  thy  pains  I 
Thither  thou  goest,  to  be  put  into  chains.' 

Similar  things  were  said  to  the  present  writer 
by  his  learned  friends  in  Turkey  and  Persia  when 
they  heard  of  his  intended  visit  to  Central  Asia ; 
and  when,  on  returning,  he  related  to  them  his 
experiences,  many  of  them  disdainfully  <Titicized 
and  laughed  at  the  overheated  religious  zeal  of 
their   fellow-believers.      Another  reason   for   this 

treat  diti'erence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  belt  of 
reary  sand  steppes,  infested  bj'  nomadic  robbers, 
which  surrounds  Central  Asia,  and  has  always 
been  a  great  hindrance  to  its  communication 
with  the  restjof  the  Muhammadan  world.  Whilst 
Western  Islam  has  undergone  essential  changes 
in  the  course  f>f  time,  Islam  in  Central  Asia  has 
remained  stationary,  unaffected  by  the  temporary 
intellectual  movements  in  the  West,  and  checked 
by  the  strong  conservatism  of  a  fanatical  clergy 
and  a  despotic  form  of  government.  If  Shi'ite 
Persia  had  not  produced  its  great  cleft  in  the 
general  Muslim  body,  extending  from  W.  China 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  Islam  in  Central 
Asia  could  hardly  have  retained  its  fanaticism 
or  degenerated  into  these  abeiTations,  often  cen- 
sured l)y  pious  Muslims  of  other  countries,  but 
extolled  Ijy  the  Central  Asians  themselves,  who 
accuse  their  co-religionists  in  Turkey  and  Arabia  of 
levity  of  mind,  and  proclaim  with  pride  :  '  Bukhara 
is  the  real  strength  of  Islam  and  of  the  faith.' 
This  difference  becomes  still  more  imi)ortant  when 
we  observe  that  the  spirit  of  zealotism  has  extended 
into  N.  India,  and  has  particularly  infected  the 
barbarous  mountaineers  of  Afghanistan.  When 
we  hear  of  a  murderous  attack  by  some  Pathan  or 
Khaibari  on  an  unoft'ending  British  officer,  we 
have  always  to  think  of  one  of  those  fanatics,  who, 
anxious  to  become  a  ghfizi,  a  warrior  for  the  faith, 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  title  of  martyr, 
and  for  the  prospect  of  a  place  in  Paradise.  The 
existence  of  such  ghazut  was  formerly  reported 
among  the  adherents  of  Shaikh  Shamil  in  the 
fierce  struggle  between  the  Russians  and  Lesghians 
in  the  N.W.  Caucasus,  but  nowhere  else  in  Islam. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  wild  influence  of  tlie  Islam 
of  Central  Asia  that  their  appearance  in  t  he  north 
of  India  must  be  ascribed.  A.  Vambery. 

MUHAMMADANISM  (in  China).  — i.  His- 
torical. —  China,  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
Muhammadan  world,  may  be  divided  into  (1)  China 
proper  (the  'Eighteen  Provinces'),  and  (2)  the  ex- 
ternal provinces  (Turkestan,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia). 
Of  the  external  provinces  only  Turkestan  need 
concern  us  here,  for  the  Muhammadans  resident  in 
Tibet  and  Mongolia  have  never  been  more  than  an 
insignificant  fraction.  According  to  H.  d'Ollone, 
Revue  du  'nwnde  musidman,^  v.  [1908]  94,  they  are 
to  be  found  all  along  the  highway  to  India  through 
Tibet;  thus,  e.g.,  there  is  a  mosque  at  Tatsienlu 
for  the  hundred  or  so  Muslim  families  living  in  the 
vicinity,  while  mosques  are  found  also  in  Batang 
and  Lhasa,  those  in  the  latter  citj-  being  attended, 
it  is  said,  by  Hindu  Muhammadans.  The  Lamaa 
of  Tibet  are  in  no  way  hostile  to  Islam — a  fact 
that  need  excite  no  surprise,  since  the  adherents 
of  the  two  religions  have  n  common  political  interest 
in  making  all  possible  resistance  to  the  domination 
of  China.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  prosjiect  of  any 
considerable  expansion  of  Islam  in  Tiliet  (cf.  KMM 
V.  458).  Hitherto,  at  all  events,  the  commercial 
relations  between  Muhammadans  and  Tibetans 
1  Hereafter  cited  as  RMM. 
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have  l)riiu^;lil  aliout  no  conversions  to  Islam,  thougli 
tlie  commercial  l^nil  is  far  from  lieing  insignilicanl. 
In  iiarticular,  tlie  Muslims  of  Sung  pan  ting  in 
Sze-clnian  carry  on  with  Tiliet  an  important  traffic 
in  tea,  but  in  tliis  locality  I  lie  d'OUonc  exiiedition 
of  1907  found  only  a  single  Tibetan  convert  to 
Islam,  who,  moreover,  was  rather  lukewarm  in  his 
adherence  (RMM  v.  458  f.);  on  the  other  hand, 
several  cases  of  conversion  to  Christianity  were  met 
with  in  Sung-p'an-t'ing. 

Muhammadanism  was  introduced  into  Turkestan 
at  the  time  when  the  powerful  kingdom  of  tlie 
Samanids  was  pressing  towards  the  east.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition — interwoven  with  many 
legendary  features — which  is  given  in  the  Tezkirct 
ol-Boghra  (extracts  in  K.  B.  Shaw,  Sketch  of  the 
Turki  Lanquage,  Calcutta,  1878-80),  the  Turki 
prince  Satak  Boghra  was  converted  to  Islam  at  the 
age  of  twelve  (A.D.  966 ;  he  reigned  till  1047)  by  a 
certain  Abu  Nasr  Samani,  who  came  from  the 
west.  It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  the  descendants 
of  Satak  Boghra,  known  as  the  Boghraids  or 
Ilekids,  maintained  their  power  till  the  year  1103, 
and  in  1070,  during  the  reign  of  Tapghach  (one  of 
that  dynasty),  Yiisuf  Khass  Hajib  finished  his 
great  didactic  jjoem  Qndatku  Bilik  ('Joy -giving 
Science'),  a  work  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Islam. 
Probably  the  diffusion  of  the  Persian  language  and 
civilization  among  the  Turki  population  liad  con- 
tributed to  the  spread  of  Islam  in  that  region. 
But,  if  Islani  was  here  the  recognized  religion  of 
the  rulers,  it  certainly  was  no  more  than  tolerated 
in  tlie  adjacent  Turki  kingdom  to  the  east — the 
land  of  the  Uigurs.  Nor  can  the  po.sition  of  the 
Muslims  have  undergone  any  essential  change  by 
tlie  time  when  tlie  Kara-Khitai  overthrew  the 
Ilekid  kingdom,  since  the  conquered  people  were 
left  in  full  exercise  of  their  religious  freedom  as 
long  as  they  paid  tribute  to  the  victors.  Similar 
methods  were  practised  by  the  Mongol  conqueror 
Jenghiz  Khan  .and  his  immediate  successors.  At 
the  division  of  his  empire  Turkestan  fell  to  his 
grandson,  Jagatai,  whose  successors  soon  embraced 
Islam.  Even  at  a  later  time,  however,  as  the 
records  conclusively  show,  the  adherence  of  princes 
and  people  alike  to  the  new  faith  was  half-hearted, 
and  the  ideas  and  usages  of  Lamaism  (q.v.)  were 
(|uite  common  among  tlie  professed  Muslims.  The 
blind  .superstition  of  the  people  facilitated  tlie 
usurping  tactics  of  the  philosophically  gifted  de- 
scendants of  Makhdum'A?am,  who  at  first  ruled 
as  the  spiritual  advisers  of  the  dispossessed  house 
of  Jagatai,  and  eventually  in  their  own  name.  The 
dissensions  that  arose  within  the  family  of  Makh- 
dum,  their  struggle  with  the  Kalmuks  of  Zungaria, 
and  the  internal  wars  of  the  Kalmuk  kingdom  led 
(c.  1750)  to  the  conquest  of  Zungaria  by  the  Chinese, 
who  shortly  thereafter  won  Kashgaria  as  well,  and 
joined  the  two  territories  together  as  the  '  New 
Province' (Ilsin-chian).  Ever  since  that  time  the 
Chinese  have  been  the  ruling  power  there,  and 
various  attempts  at  revolt  have  proved  abortive. 
Only  for  a  short  period,  from  1864  to  1877,  did  the 
country — as  Altyshahr  ('Six  Cities'),  and  subse- 
quently Yettishahr  ('Seven  Cities') — figure  as  an 
independent  Muhammadan  State  under  the  savage 
but  politically  capable  Ya'qub  Beg,  who  recognized 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  as 
Klialifah  ;  e.g.,  the  coinage  was  stamped  with  his 
name.  The  Muhammadans  of  these  districts  are 
nearly  all  Turki,  though  an  insignificant  number 
are  Dungans  (see  below,  pp.  891',  892")  or  Chinese, 
and  the  total  population  is  estimated  at  from 
1,000,000  to  1,500,000. 

In  China  proper  there  existed  no  considerable 
groups  of  Muhammadans  before  the  Mongolian 
period,  and  the  reports  of  an  earlier  immigration 
are  altogether  legendary.     Chinese  tradition  says 


that  Islam  fovind  its  way  into  the  country  by  land 
and  sea.  It  tells  of  a  maternal  uncle  of  the  Prophet, 
W;')il>  Abu  Kabshah,  wlm  landed  at  Canton  in 
A.LI.  628  or  629,  bearing  presents  from  Muhammad 
to  tlie  emperor  of  China,  together  with  an  invita- 
tion to  embrace  Islam,  and  who  then  proceeded  to 
Hsi-an-fu.  Other  reports  say  that  the  earliest 
mes.sage  was  brought  by  Sad  Ibn  Abi  Waqqas, 
whose  tomb  may  be  seen  in  Canton.  The  tradition 
attaches  special  importance  to  an  expedition  of 
4000  Muslim  troops  which  the  Khalifah  Mansur  is 
said  to  have  sent  to  assist  the  emperor  in  a  struggle 
with  rebels  (A.D.  755).  The  emperor  permitted 
them  to  settle  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  country ; 
they  took  Chinese  wives  and  became  the  progenitors 
of  the  numerous  and  important  Muslim  communi- 
ties in  China. 

These  traditions  find  no  corroboration  in  the 
writings  of  Arabian  historians.  China  and  Islam, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  either  sphere.  About  620  a  new  power  in  Nearer 
Asia  emerged,  and  another  in  China,  each  char- 
acterized by  a  remarkable  ambition  for  conquest, 
and,  advancing  respectively  eastwards  and  west- 
wards, at  length  came  into  contact.  Just  as  Islam 
{c.  720)  conquered  Transoxania,  which  it  had  been 
attacking  incessantly  after  the  contjuest  of  Khura- 
san, so  T'ai  Tsung  (627-649),  the  second  emperor  of 
the  Tang  dynasty,  made  himself  master  of  Kash- 
garia. Of  the  more  general  incentives  to  mutual 
intercourse  the  strongest  was  commerce,'  which 
was  strenuously  fostered  by  the  later  emperors  of 
the  Sui  dynasty ;  another  connecting  link  was 
the  work  of  Christian  missionaries,  of  whose  bold 
advance  into  China  the  Nestorian  stele  of  Hsi-an-fn 
(dating  from  781)  affords  telling  evidence.  Against 
these  influences,  however,  must  be  placed  the  im- 
pediment to  intercourse  arising  from  the  tendency 
of  both  empires  to  rest  content  with  their  gains, 
and  so  to  limit  their  frontiers.  The  emperor  T'ai 
Tsung  showed  caution  in  rejecting  the  appeal  of 
Yazdagird  in.  for  assistance  (as  may  be  inferred 
from  fabari,  i.  2669  f.,  though  the  report  of  the 
ambassador  is  a  fabrication  ;  cf.  i.  2876).  The 
Muslims  became  more  aggressive  after  their  able 
general  Qutaiba  Ibn  Muslim  had  subjugated  Far- 
ghana,  but  his  expedition  against  Kashgar  in  713 
was  unsuccessful.  A  comparison  of  the  sources 
CTabari,  i.  1275-1279)  shows  that  Kashgar  remained 
unconquered.  The  sending  of  amba.ssadors  to  the 
emperor  of  China  ( HsUan  Tsung,  712-756),  however, 
is  probably  historical,  though,  as  narrated  by 
Tabari  (ii.  1277  fl.)  in  the  traditional  form,  it  is 
garnished  with  all  the  conventional  features.'' 
Under  the  Umayyads  the  Muslims  had,  indirectly, 
a  good  deal  to  ^o  with  China,  since  the  khaqdn  of 
the  Turki,  and  also  the  jnbghu,^  were  vassals  of 
the  emperor.  A  time-honoured  tale  is  that  of  the 
scene  between  Naizak  and  the  jabghn  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  shadd  (the  shad  of  the  Orclionian 
records)  and  the  sebd  (probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  ziehel  of  Theophanes ;  cf.  E.  Chavannes, 
Documents  sm-  les  Tou-kiue  {2'urcs)  orientaux, 
Petrograd,  1903,  p.  228)  on  the  other,  in  which 
the  shadd  makes  the  Icow-tow  before  the  jabqhii 
CTabari,  ii.  1224,  year  91  [  =  a.d.  710]).     Thejabghn 

1  Notwithstanding  the  surreptitious  introduction  of  silk- 
culture  into  the  IJyz,intine  empire  under  Justinian,  the  silk 
merchandise  of  Chin.i  was  largely  imported  into  Nearer  Asia. 
It  was  conveyed  on  land  by  the  ancient  '  iter  ad  Seres,'  or  by  sea 
through  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  north  shore  of  which  Al'ubuUa 
(Tabari,  ed.  Leyden,  1879-1901,  i.  23S1),  and  afterwards  Siraf 
(references  in  G.  Le  Strange,  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali- 
yhate,  Calcutta,  1905,  p.  258  f.),  was  the  port  for  such  products. 

3  Nothing  is  said,  however,  of  an  embassy  from  the  Chinese 
side.  At  an  earlier  date,  in  the  reign  of  Chosroes  Aniisbirvan 
there  were  Chinese  at  the  Sasanian  court  (Tabari,  i.  899  ;  cf.  T. 
Noldeke,  Gesch.  der  PerseT  vnd  Arabei-  zur'Zeit  der  Sasaniden, 
Leyden,  1879,  p.  167). 

^  In  Tabari  this  term  is  always  mutilated  lojigliuyah. 
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was  sent  to  Daiuascii!-.  and  was  jnoljalily  the  liiT>t 
Cliincse,  or  C'liincso  Turki,  tliat  the  Syiiann  had 
overseen.  It  niuj'  lie  ref;arded  as  certain  that  it 
WHS  Chinese  statecraft  that  abetted  the  (ipposi- 
tion  of  thoTinki /i/iaqdn  and  that  of  the  smaller 
nationalities  in  Traiisoxania  dependent  upon  him 
or  ujion  China  itself,  so  that  the  Muslims  had  to 
maintain  a  ceaseless  strn^'j;Ie.  The  Khottal,  who 
are  probalily  to  be  located  in  the  Pamirs,  were  not 
dislodged  till  A.D.  750  (Tabari,  iii.  74),  while  Arikh- 
rid,  king  of  Kashsh,  was  slain  in  751,  his  treasures 
— <ostly  Chinese  ware — being  conveyed  to  Abu 
Muslim  at  Samarqand  (Tabari,  iii.  79  f.).  When 
with  the  downfall  of  the  .Vrabian  empire  the  vigour 
of  Muslim  expansion  had  somewh.at  relaxed,  and 
the  central  authority  \vas  busy  with  tlie  mainten- 
ance and  organization  of  \\hat  had  been  won,  and 
when  contemporaneously  the  central  power  of 
Chinaunder  the  Tang  emperors  showed  symptoms 
of  decline,  the  interjacent  territory  was  soon 
occupied  bj'  strong  butter  States^tirst  of  all  by 
the  Uigurs,  and  then  by  the  Ilekids  (see  above). 
Isliim  was  thus  placed  in  a  very  unfavourable 
position  for  making  an  advance  into  China.  Weak 
as  were  the  dynasties  that  followed  the  T'ang 
emperors,  the  people  held  tirmly  to  the  maxim, 
'No  foreign  religion  in  China.'  Buddhism,  it  is 
true,  had  made  a  successful  entry  in  the  face  of 
vigorous  opposition,  but  this  is  explained  by  the 
facts  that  (1)  Duddhi.sm  was  to  some  extent  in 
harmony  with  the  cult  of  reason  (li),  which,  if 
haidly  to  be  called  a  religion,  was  more  widely 
ditiu.sed  than  any  other,  and  ('2)  it  assimilated 
certain  elements  of  the  national  spirit  and  so 
adapted  itself  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  (see  art. 
Chin.^  [Buddhism  in]).  Islam,  which  with  its  rigid 
doctrine  of  uniformity  does  not  on  principle  express 
itself  in  creeds,  and  tends  to  repel  by  the  defiant 
and  arrogant  tone  of  its  adherents,  and  which, 
above  all,  contrasts  with  Buddhism  in  its  being 
essentially  a  political  religion,  could  not  strike  root 
in  China  save  under  the  protection  of  the  strong 
hand.  The  required  juotection  was  first  provided 
by  the  rulers  of  the  Mongol  empire  founded  by 
Jenghiz  Khan.  These  potentates  had  no  religion — 
nothing  at  all  events  beyond  the  worship  of  their 
lucky  star,  conjoined  with  the  egregious  ambition 
to  bring  this  star  down  from  lieaven.  Jenghiz 
Khan  himself  saw  only  the  advantages  of  a  huge 
centralization  of  human  beings,  and,  wherever  it 
suited  his  purposes,  he  intermingled  detached  frag- 
ments of  races  without  regard  for  nationality  or 
religion.  As  a  Mongol,  his  leading  aim  was  tlie 
disintegration  of  the  Chinese  element  and  the 
fusion  of  the  population,  so  that  he  might  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  formation  of  any  powerful 
alliance  against  him.  He  found  his  auxiliaries — 
apart  from  his  own  countrymen — iu  the  varioiis 
Muslim  tribes  of  the  West,  a  race  renowned  for 
their  courage.  Among  these  the  Turki  took 
precedence,  alike  in  numbers,  in  importance,  in 
capacity  for  bearing  arms,  and  in  discipline,  ^^'e 
shall  hardly  err  in  adding  Afghan  mercenaries ;  for 
the  Afghans — the  Pathans  of  India — were  always 
willing  to  serve  for  pay  ;  and  bands  of  warriors 
may  also  have  tloeked  to  him  from  the  mountains 
of  Persia — the  fastnesses  of  the  Kurds — though  not 
the  Persians  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains,  who  had  small  reputation  for  bravery. 
Yet  we  can  hardly  look  for  dellnite  information 
regarding  the  composition  of  his  armies,  or  those 
of  his  successors,  for  the  great  Mongol  rulers  were 
not  the  people  to  lend  themselves  to  the  statistician, 
their  great  concern  being  with  men,  not  with  the 
keeping  of  trim  muster-rolls.  We  may  venture  to 
assume,  however,  that  the  largest  hordes  of  their 
followers  were  supjdicd  by  the  countries  l.ving 
nearest  th^  scene  of  their  conquests,  viz.  besides 


the  land  of  the  Turki  between  the  Great  WhII  and 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Thian  (Shan  (Chinese 

Turkestan),  'i'ransoxania  and  Khurnsrui.  This 
explains  also  the  curious  phenomenon  that  from 
that  day  till  the  present  Persian  li.is  lieen  regarded 
by  the  Muslims  of  China  as  the  language  of  polite 
education,  and  that  the  vernacular  (Jhinese  written 
by  these  Muslims  is  mixed  with  scraps  of  Persian.' 
In  elucidation  of  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  at 
some  time  or  other  Persian  immigrants  had  settled 
in  the  counti-y,  losing  their  mother  tongue,  but 
retaining  ve-stiges  of  it  in  these  niimerous  frag- 
ments. This,  however,  is  certainly  erroneous,^ 
for  the  intermixture  of  Persian  in  the  Muslim 
idiom  of  Chinese  is  due  rather  to  the  superstitious 
regard  for  the  Persian  language  entertained  by  the 
barbarian  and  semi- barbarian  hordes  of  Nearer 
Asia  who  swarmed  to  the  camps  of  the  Mongolian 
Khans.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  Kublai  Khan  had 
established  his  sway  in  China,  he  brought  Persians 
in  great  numbers  to  till  the  ofiices  connected  with 
the  government  and  the  court.  Both  Marco  Polo 
and  the  Arabian  traveller  Ibn  Batutah  supply 
full  information  regarding  these  foreigners  in  the 
Chinese  services.^  To  a  great  extent  they  would 
be  full-blooded  Persians,  and  they  no  doubt  helped 
to  enhance  the  respect  accorded  to  their  language, 
and  to  keep  it  alive  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country. 

As  to  the  numbers  of  Muslims  brought  into 
China  by  the  Mongol  emperors,  we  can  hardly 
even  hazard  a  conjecture,  although  an  incident 
now  to  hand  may  throw  light  upon  such  importa- 
tions. In  A.D.  1'226  a  young  Muslim  warrior,  a 
native  of  Bukhara,  who  claimed  to  lie  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet — a  Sayyid— placed  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  The  latter  perceived  at 
once  the  outstanding  ability  of  the  youth,  and, 
attaching  him  to  his  bodyguard,  .soon  began  to 
employ  him  on  commissions  of  a  special  kind.  His 
successor,  Kublai  Khan,  entrusted  this  .Sayyid 
(who  appears  as  Sayyid-i  Ajall  in  the  work  of 
Rashid-a!-Din,  and  as  Sai-tien-ch'e  in  the  Chinese 
sources)  with  the  task  of  .suljjugating  the  province 
of  Yiiunan,  and  for  six  years  the  atlairs  of  that 
province  were  administered  by  this  talented 
Muslim.  He  died  iu  olfice,  and  his  two  tombs — 
the  first  in  YUn-nan-fu,  the  other  near  Hsi-an-fu — 
were  discovered  almost  simultaneously  by  French 
explorers.*  The  official  employment  of  this  Muslim 
from  Bukhara,  who,  of  course,  did  not  come  single- 
handed,  but  was  attended  by  a  company  of  armed 
men,  is  of  special  interest,  because  his  soldiers  were 
sent  on  service  to  Yiin-nan,  while  he  himself  was 
installed  as  viceroy  of  that  province.  We  may 
accordingly  infer  that  the  inHux  of  Islam  into 
Yiin-nan  began  at  that  time,  for  that  it  reached 

i  An  excellent  specimen  of  this  idioru  is  found  in  the  short 
Chinese  MS  (.MS  Sin.  Haitin,aiin  1  of  tlie  Koval  Library.  Berlin) 
ed.  A.  Forke,  which  cont;iin3  a  Chinese  text  in  .A.rab.  script 
(Toung-pao,  ll.  \iii.  [1907]  no.  S).  From  the  nature  of  the 
language  Forke  inferred— wrongly,  as  the  present  writer  thinks 
— the  Persian  orisirin  of  the  Dungans. 

2  It  is  no  argument  against  the  theory,  however,  to  say  that 
it  would  involve  a  wider  diffusion  of  Shi'isni  than  we  actually 
find,  for  the  introduction  of  Shi'isni  as  the  national  religion  of 
Persia  and  the  dissemination  of  the  Shi'ite  principle  among  the 
people  did  not  take  place  till  a  later  period.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  re;jard  all  Pei-sian  writings  as  of  Shi'ite  origin— an 
utterly  mistaken  idea,  as  even  the  widely-read  work,  Ma^iriJ  al- 
Nuimunvat,  'Life  of  Ihr  I'rophet,'  by  Mu'in  al-Din  al-Miskin 
(t  A.D.  1501),  isSunnite  in  ciiaracter. 

3  One  of  these  otticMals  made  himself  very  obnoxious— Achmath 
I  Ahmad]  'the  Bailo,'  whose  story  is  given  not  only  in  the 
Chinese  sources  (of.  J.  A.  M.  de  .\l.  de  .Mailla,  IJist.  ijihifrale  de 
la  Chine,  Paris,  1777-85,  ix.  412  f.  Itr.  of  ToiuiKien-Kanq-Mm]), 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  take  a  prejudiced  view, 
but  also  in  a  straightforward  account  by  Marco  Polo  (cf.  H. 
Vule,  The  Book  of  Ser  ilarco  PoUK  London,  1903,  i.  41611.). 

4  For  reports  of  these  discoveries  see  P.  Berthelot,  '  Note 
Hur  des  iuM-riptiona  arabes,  persanea  et  chinoises  du  Chen-si,  du 
Uo-nan,  et  du  Chan-toung,'  CAlHr.,  Paris,  1005.  A.  Vissitrehas 
uTouglit  the  facts  into  a  graphic  and  ingenious  sketch  (HMM 
iv.  11907]  SJOff.). 
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tliat  province  by  sea  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely. 

Now,  wlien  we  take  into  consideration  the 
nnmber  of  Muslims  in  China  at  the  present  day 
and  the  isolated  movement  just  mentioned — the 
only  known  instance  of  the  systematic  migration 
of  Sluslims  into  China,  and  tliere  was  certainly  no 
other — we  are  prompted  to  ask  how  the  Muslim 
element  has  attained  to  such  vast  proportions. 
The  total  number  of  Muslims  who  settled  in  China 
from  tlie  date  of  the  earliest  campaigns  of  Jennhiz 
Khan  (f.  A.D.  1200)  to  the  fall  of  the  Mongol 
dominion  (c.  A.D.  1307)  cannot  certainly  be  reckoned 
at  more  than  1,000,000.  At  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, the  Mu.slims  resident  in  China  amount  on  the 
lowest  estimate  to  4,000,000.  That  this  vast  ex- 
pansion is  due  entirely  to  natural  increase  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  we  must  therefore  look  for  other  possible 
factors.  (1)  From  time  to  time  fresh  companies  of 
Muslims  came  to  China,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  retinjie  of 
Turki  princesses  of  Muslim  faith  who  entered  the 
harlm  of  the  Chinese  emperors.'  (2)  Chinese-born 
children  were,  and  still  are,  sometimes  made 
Muslims.  (3)  When  great  devastations  occurred 
among  the  Cliinese,  the  vacant  places  were  tilled 
by  Muslims,  as  the  latter,  being  endowed  «ith 
superior  vigour,  were  better  qualilied  to  grapple 
with  the  manifold  misfortunes  which  throughout 
the  centuries  have  fallen  njion  this  ill-governed 
countrj".  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
Muslims  are  represented  as  stately,  strong,  and 
brave.  The  high  appreciation  accorded  to  their 
eminent  qualities  by  the  Chinese  govemmcTit  is 
shown  by  a  recently-issned  decree  to  the  efl'ect  that 
Muslims  are  to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
sections  of  land  adjoining  the  projected  Ordos 
Road.  Against  these  favourable  conditions,  how- 
ever, must  be  set  certain  drawbacks.  For  one 
thin",  the  Chinese  government  has  frequently  been 
striclien  with  fear  of  the  Muslims,  the  power  of 
whose  politico-religious  organization  it  has  good 
reason  to  know.  Then  there  is  the  antagonism 
that  arose  between  the  Muslims  of  China  and 
their  co-religionists  in  the  West ;  and,  finally, 
their  internal  conflicts  must  be  taken  into  account 
(see  p.  894). 

A  word  may  be  added  regarding  the  names 
applied  to  the  Rluslims  of  China.  It  is  a  common 
notion  that  they  are  all  called  Dungans,  and  in 
point  of  fact  the  present  writer  has  noted  the  use 
of  this  designation  in  Kashgar  and  Yarkand ;  by 
the  Turki  all  Chinese-speaking  Muslims  are  called 
'Dungan(lar).'^  Thej' themselves  do  not  use  that 
name,  but  term  themselves  '  Hui-hni '  or  '  Hui-tzfi,' 
and  this  appellation  is  applied  by  the  Chinese  to 
all  Muslims,  whether  resident  in  China  proper  or 
in  Turkestan.  The  Turki  otter  strong  resistance 
to  this  usage,  and  desire  to  lie  called  '  Chan-tu,' 
'the  turbaned,'  lit.  'head-bound.' 

A  few  details  will  now  be  given  regarding  the 
several  provinces : 

(1)  Kan-su. — In  this  pro\iiice  the  Muslims,  according  to  P. 
Dabry  {Le  Stahonu'li^ine  en  Ch  iif  et  dan^  le  Turkestan  oripii  tal, 
Paris,  1878),  number  8,3.')U,UU0,  i.e.  ahout  S.'i-O  per  cent.  The 
t'.ipita],  Lan-ohou  (G.  M.  H.  Playfair,  The  Cities  and  Towns  of 
China,  Hongltonf^,  1879,  -Shan','hai,  1910,  p.  3902),  tool:  no  part 
in  the  insurrections  of  1863-74  and  1895,  and  the  Muslim  residents 

1  Tlie  leading  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  still  existing 
colony  of  Turkish  Muslims  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
reception  of  a  Turkish  princess  into  the  liarun  of  the  emperor 
Ch'ien-lung  ;  cf.  C.  Arendt,  *  Peking  und  die  westlichen  Berge," 
Mitteil.  der  geograph.  Geseiischa/t  Hamburg,  1889-90,  p.  64. 

2 This  tenn  may  signify  'those  who  have  come  home,'  i.e. 
those  who  have  returned  to  the  true  faith,  the  implication  being 
that  all  human  beings  come  into  the  world  as  adlierents  of 
Islam,  though  some  are  alienated  from  it  by  their  parents,  and 
so  become  Jews  or  Christians.  The  word  corresponds,  there- 
fore, to  the  Osnianic  dnntiieh,  the  name  applied  to  the  Jews  of 
Saloniki  who  have  been  converted  to  Islam.  The  designation 
Duncan  would  thus  seem  to  implv  that  the  majority  of  Cliinese 
MusUms  hare  been  converts. 


received  no  damage.  They  possess  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
culture.  Lan-chou,  as  the  terminus  of  the  great  trade-route 
from  the  West,  is  frequently  \isiled  by  Sluslints  from  India, 
Persia,  and  botli  divisions  of  Turkestan.  Ho  chou  and  Kin-ki- 
pu  (of  which,  howe\er,  the  Chinese  name  is  Xing-Unj^-t'ing;  in 
Fu,  Ning-hsia  [Playfair,  p.  5'226))  are  celebrated  as  centres  of 
religious  acti\ity.i  Kin-ki-pu  was  the  nucleus  of  the  sect  of 
Ma-hua-lung  (sec  p.  894).  Hsi-ning-fu,  not  far  from  Kokonor, 
is  a  place  of  special  interest  on  account  of  its  mixed  population  ; 
it  affords  a  most  fertile  field  for  the  student  of  ethnology  and 
philology,  since,  being  situated  on  the  frontier  between  China 
and  Tibet,  it  gives  an  opportunity  fur  observing  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  such  as  seldom  occurs  elsewhere. 
With  reference  to  the  Salars,  who  live  compactly  in  twelve 
townships  around  llsiifi-hua-t*ing,  see  below,  p.  892t>.  In  Kan-su 
there  are  also  ilongoliau  MusUms  (cf.  F.  Crenard,  'Note  sur 
I'ethnographie  du  Kansu,'  in  Mission  scientifiqiie  dans  ia  Haute 
Asie,  Paris,  1897-98,  ii.  '  Mission  Dutreuil  de  Rhins,'  p.  4.'s6). 

(2)  Shen-si. — .'Vccording  to  Dabry,  the  Muslim  population  of 
Shen-si — probably  largely  overestimated — is  6,50(l,0lJ0,  i.e.  76*7 
percent.  Hsi-an-fu,  the  capital  (Playfair,  p.  2G20),  according 
to  a  report  of  tlio  Futai  (1782)  to  the  emperor  Ch'ien-lung,  then 
contained  50,0tKl  Muslim  families  (Dabry,  p.  41  f.),  with  7  large 
mosques,  .\ccordiiig  to  Gabriel  Maurice  (in  H.  Ifavret,  La 
St^le  chrt'tienne  de  Si-Ngan-Foit,  ii.  [I'on'f'f^'S  sinotogiques, 
Shanghai,  1S92-I902,  no.  12)  115  9.),  the  total  population,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  four  suburbs,  is  estimated — by  mere  guess- 
work— at  some  40tl,000 ;  of  these  one-tenth  are  Tatars,  two- 
tenths  Muslims,  and  seven-tenths  Chinese.  According  to  the 
tradition  regarding  General  Kuo-tzu-i  (697-7S1),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Christian,  the  Muslims  had  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yii-ho.  When  the  groat  insurrection  broke  out  in  1863,  the 
Muslims  of  Shen-si  wrought  considerable  damage,  and,  after 
they  were  overpowered,  were  expelled  from  the  province.  The 
people  of  Hsi-an-fu,  the  only  city  in  which  Muslims  are  now 
found,  were  ke]it  under  too  strict  a  watch  to  take  any  part  in 
the  mo\  ement,  and  the  Muslims  were  allowed  to  remain. 

(3)  .^han-si. — In  this  province  the  Muslims  (including  those  of 
S.  Mongolia)  number,  according  to  Dabry,  60,000,  i.e.  U'41  per 
cent ;  exact  data  are  lacking. 

(4)  Chi'ti^ — The  available  data  for  the  Muhammadan  popula- 
tion refer  only  to  the  Muslims  in  Peking,  who  are  said  to 
number  '20,000  families,  say  100,000  persons,  with  U  mosr|ues. 

(5)  Shan-tung. — Muslims  are  found  in  many  towns  on  the 
Great  Canal,  one  of  their  centres  being  the  important  com- 
mercial city  of  Lin-ch"ing-cho'a  (Pla\  fair,  p.  4276),  where  there 
is  an  academy  (viadtasah),  in  which  most  of  the  midlds  of 
Peking  are  trained.  There  are  said  to  be  325  mosques  in 
Shan-tiing. 

(6)  Sze-chnan. — In  this  province  the  Muslims,  according  to 
RMil  V.  91  ff.,  number  about  70,00n  families  (300,000  persons), 
with  about  400  mosques,  11  of  these  being  in  Ch'eng-tu  alone 
(Playfair,  p.  572).  During  the  insurrections  in  Kan-su  and 
Yiin-nan,  Sze-chuan  remained  passive.  Visitors  from  Turkestan 
are  numerous.  The  town  of  Sung-p'an-t'ing,  alread\  mentioned, 
is  in  this  province  ;  its  10,000  inhabitants,  according  to  RMM  \ . 
458.  include  400O  Muslims,  with  3  mosques,  and  about  100 
ahongs. 

(7)  Ho-nan. — The  Muslim  population,  according  to  Dabry,  is 
•200,000. 

(S)  Ydn-nan. — The  Muslims  here,  according  to  Dabry, 
number  from  350,000  to  400,000.  With  reference  to  the  history 
of  this  province,  the  Muslim  settlement  of  which  we  can  trace 
from  its  starting-point,  see  above,  p.  890"^  ;  for  its  more  recent 
history  we  have  the  monograph  of  E.  Rocher,  La  Province 
ckinoise  du  Yun-Xan,  Pans,  ISSO ;  cf.  also  d'OlIone,  '  L'Islam 
au  Yunnan,'  in  RJlil  iv.  285-290. 

(9)  In  the  remaining  provinces  Muslims  are  found  in  rela- 
tively small  numbers.  Dabry  furnishes  the  following  figures: 
Hu-nan  (with  Hu-pei),  60,000 ;  Kiang-hsi,  4000 ;  Kiang-hsu 
(with  An-hui),  150,000  ;  Kuang-tung,  21.000  ;  Kuang-bsi,  15,000  ; 
Kuci-chou,  40,000  ;  Che-kiang  (with  Fo-kieii),  30,000.  These 
numbers,  however,  are  not  reliable ;  cf.  Dabry's  estimate 
(40,000)  with  d'Ollone'8  (300,000)  for  the  province  of  Szechuan. 

2.  Descriptive. — If  we  nia.y  regard  the  Muslims 
of  China  as  forming  a  single  social  complex,  we 
may  indicate  the  main  features  of  that  complex  as 
follows. 

(a)  Race  and  lanriunge. — ^Whatever  be  the  origin 
of  the  various  Muslim  gi'oups,  they  must  all  be  de- 
scribed at  the  present  day  as  Chinese.  The  extent 
to  which  they  share  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
Chinese  peoples  cannot  be  preei.sely  determined,  the 
requisite  data  not  being  availalile.  In  any  case 
they  all  speak  the  language  of  their  adopted 
country  ;  they  share  the  variation  of  idiom,  and 
resemble  the  real  Chinese  in  their  ways  of  think- 
ing, while  in  writing  also  they  use  almost  exclu- 
sively the  national  language.  At  the  same  time 
tliey  are  difl'erentiated  from  the  Chinese  by  impor- 
tant characteristics,  and  the  division  of  the  people 
as  a  whole — exclusive,    however,   of    the   Tatars 

1  With  reference  to  the  history  of  Ho-cbou  see  RMM  is. 
11909]  630  fr.  ;  cf.  Kin-ki-pu,  ib.  p.  664. 
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(Mongols)  and  (lie  aborigines  of  the  south  (l.otos, 
Miaot/.c) — into  Cliincse  ami  Muslims  holds  good 
tliroughout.  The  name  Durig^ns  is  ajiplicd  to  a 
large  section  of  the  Chinese  Muslims,  who,  how- 
ever, as  was  said  above,  term  tlienisclvt's  simply 
Hui-lmi  or  Hni-tztl,  and  rejuidiate  the  appellation 
Diingans ;  but  they  wojild  never  think  of  tailing 
themselves  Han  (' f'hinese'),  nor  are  they  ever 
designated  so.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  distinct 
racial  aggregate,  co-ordinate  with  the  Chinese  and 
the  Manchus.  The  name  Dungaiis  is  sometimes 
erroneously  extended  also  to  the  Turki  of  Turke- 
stan, but  in  reality  there  exists  a  marked  contrast 
between  Dungans  and  Turki.  The  Dungans  who 
speak  Turkish — they  are  by  no  means  few — use  a 
peculiar  dialect  of  that  language  :  and,  as  regards 
the  Chinese  spoken  by  the  Dungans,  it  should 
further  be  noted  that  the  document  of  Dungan 
origin  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library  (see  above,  p. 
890'')  is  composed  in  a  very  corrupt  Chinese.  In 
Forke's  opinion,  however,  its  solecisms  are  not  such 
as  might  lie  perpetrated  by  an  uneducated  Chinese, 
but  are  in  many  cases  not  Chinese  at  all,  suggest- 
ing that  the  Dungans  are  of  alien  origin.  As  a 
special  illustration  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
Chinese  Muslims  and  tiie  Turki,  cf.  the  story  of 
Hidfiyat- Allah  (Apaq  Khojam)  of  Kashghar,  who 
came  to  Hsi-ning-fu,  in  MS  Hartmann  I  (Forke, 
p.  65  f.). 

The  process  which  dominates  everything  found 
within  the  Great  Wall  is  one  of  ad.-iptation  to 
Chinese  standards,  of  assimilation  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  yellow  race — or  'black-heads,'  as  they 
like  to  call  themselves.  This  process  overcame  the 
Manchus  and  many  other  peoples  who  invaded  the 
country,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Muslims 
should  altogether  elude  its  operation.  The  Chinese 
have  a  capacity  for  dissolving  racial  character- 
istics. This  holds  good  even  of  physical  qualities, 
for  Chinese  sentiment  does  not  discountenance  the 
affiancing  of  native  women  with  foreigners,  while 
Muslim  women  cannot  legally  be  given  in  marriage 
to  non- Muslims.  The  resultant  diffusion  of  Chinese 
blood  among  the  Muslims  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  latter  have  kept  themselves  from  complete 
absorption  by  the  Chinese.  In  spite  of  a  consider- 
able degree  of  assimilation  in  external  matters, 
the  two  peoples  look  at  things  from  a  fundamen- 
tally different  standpoint.  For  the  Chinese  reason 
(li)  is  supreme ;  for  the  Muslims  tradition  is  all. 
Notable,  too,  is  the  contrast  in  certain  traits  of 
character.  The  Chinese  is  patient  to  a  degree,  and 
will  put  up  with  a  great  deal ;  tlie  Dungan  has  an 
intense  self-esteem,  and  is  a  dangerous  man  to 
offend.  The  difference  reveals  itself  also  in  the 
outwanl  bearing.  The  Chinese  not  seldom  gives 
one  the  impression  of  being  a  dejected  and  down- 
trodden man  ;  the  Muslim  carries  himself  proudly, 
and  faces  the  world  with  a  frank  and  open  counten 
ance.  The  relative  physical  debility  of  the  Chinese 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  opium  habit.  Among 
the  -Muslims  this  is  but  rarely  found ;  tobacco 
smoking  is  prohibited,  and  the  drinking  of  wine 
and  other  intoxicants,  which  the  stringent  inter- 
dict of  the  law  does  not  jjrevent  in  Western  Islam, 
is  quite  inconsiderable  among  the  Muslims  of 
China.  All  this  testifies  to  a  very  real  cleavage 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Muslims,  and  is  a 
constant  reminder  that  the  latter  are  not  Han-yen, 
but  something  else. 

What,  then,  are  the  Muslims  of  China,  ethno- 
logically  considered?  To  this  questibn  there  is  no 
answer,  whether  or  not  we  postulate  a  connexion 
between  the  name  Hui-hui  (Hui-tzu)  and  the  name 
l'i;L,'ur,  with  all  its  various  transcriptions  in  tlic 
Chinese  language  (Chavaniios,  pp.  87-94).  From 
llietimeof  the  earliest  considerable  incursions  of 


Muslims,  this  region  of  many  races  has  been  over- 
whelmed uitb  so  many  dcvastaticms  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  speak  of  any  single  racial  type.  In 
adaition  In  this  we  must  also  take  into  account 
the  Muslim  policy  of  incorporating  people  of 
other  faiths,  notably  purchased  children  (cf.  the 
present  writer's  note  in  his  Der  islamische  Orient,  i. 
[Leipzig,  1905] ;  more  recently  d'Ollone,  in  RMM 
ix.).  Such  absorption  of  foreign  elements  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  important  factor.  In  this  con- 
nexion we  should  note  the  suggestive  remark  of 
d'Ollone  to  the  effect  that  the  purchaseil  Chinese 
children  do  not  exhibit  a  uniform  Chinese  type,  and 
that  the  homogeneity  of  the  Chinese  '  race '  is  simply 
one  of  those  fnbles  rotivenues  that  cannot  be  too 
vehemently  opposed,  since  in  point  of  fact  many 
who  are  not  Muslims  at  all  are  no  more  Chine.se 
than  the  Muslims  themselves. 

A  distinct  ethnological  group  is  formed  by  the 
Salars,  who  live  in  Hsiin^ua-t'ing  (Playfair,  }i. 
3110)  on  the  .  ight  bank  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  in 
the  surrounding  villages,  and  who  are  also  found  on 
a  section  of  the  road  between  Hsi-ning-fu  and  Ho- 
chou.  They  show  a  racial  character  markedly 
divergent  from  the  ordinary  Chinese  Muslims.  In 
figure  they  are  tall  and  spare,  with  nose  large  but 
not  broad,  eyes  black  and  set  horizontally,  cheek- 
bones not  very  prominent,  face  longish,  eyebrows 
bushy,  beard  black  and  abundant,  forehead  reced- 
ing, skull  flattened  behind,  skin  brown  but  not  in 
any  sense  yellow.  The  Salars  thus  bear  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  Turki  of  Chinese  Turkestan. 
Their  chief  peculiarity  is  their  language,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  degenerate  Turkisli.  Their 
style  of  dress  is  Cliinese,  but  they  shave  the  head 
completely  and  wear  a  polygonal  cap(<«6c)  of  white 
colour.  In  religion  they  are  strict  IJanititea,  and 
show  the  utmost  respect  to  their  spiritual  guides 
{akhotis),  many  of  whom  speak  and  write  the 
Persian  language  ;  but  they  are  given  to  the  use  of 
strong  drink.  Even  the  lower  classes  are  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic  script.  They  do  not  burn  incense  in 
worship,  nor  do  they  tolerate  the  emperor's  portrait 
in  their  mosques.  This  form  of  the  Muslim  faith  is 
said  to  have  emanated  from  a  reformer  named  Ma- 
ming-hsin  (Muhammad  Emin),  who  preached  to  the 
Salars  c.  1750,  laying  great  stress  on  the  practice 
of  praying  aloud  (see  below,  p.  894''),  which  led  to 
serious  disturbances.  The  Salars  are  daring  brig- 
ands, and  fraternize  with  the  rabble  of  the  upper 
Hoang-ho,  with  whom  they  also  share  a  fierce 
hatred  of  the  Chinese.' 

(h)  Marriage,  family,  kinship.  — The  external 
aspects  of  the  sexual  relation  among  the  Muslims 
of  China  are  regulated  by  the  shari'ah — in  the 
scholastic  form  developed  in  the  Hanlfite  scliool — 
which  applies  to  all  Islam,  though  here  the  separ- 
ate ordinances  are  not  very  well  known  to  the 
people  at  large,  nor,  even  where  they  are  known,  are 
they  very  strictly  observed.  As  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  Chinese  environment  has  brought  about 
modifications  in  practice,  we  do  not  possess  the 
necessaiy  details  of  information  ;  nor  would  such 
details  yield  a  complete  and  uniform  picture,  since 
the  influence  varies  greatly  in  different  localities.' 

1  Ovir  .luthority  for  these  particulars  is  flrt-iiard,  Mifsion, 
ii.  4.^7  f.  A  somewhat  different  account  is  f,'iven  by  d'Ollone 
(HMM  ix.'538  ff.),  who  says  that  the  Salars  are  confined  to  twelve 
villatres  in  the  district  of  Hsiin-hua-t'injf  on  the  rij^ht  bank  of 
the  Hoang-ho,  but  that  the  bulk  of  their  tralfic  is  with  the  left 
bank,  especially  the  town  of  Hsi-ning,  in  which,  however,  there 
reside  only  five  Salar  families  ;  they  do  not  shave  the  head  com- 
pletely, but  retain  the  pigtail  ;  they  wear,  not  the  polygonal 
cap,  IJut  the  turban-like  head-dress  of  the  Chinese  ;  they  have 
taken  part  in  various  risings ;  and  they  assert  that  their 
original  home  was  Samarqand. 

2  With  reference  to  the  well-known  canon  allowing  the 
Muslim  to  marry  as  many  as  four  wives,  ami  to  have  slaves  .as 
concubines,  Dah'ry  (ii-  '-00,  n.  1)  writes  :  '  In  China  the  Muslims 
are  forced  to  sulniiit  to  the  laws  of  the  land  regarding  marriage.' 
'This  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  iu  so  far  as  It  implies  that 
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The  like  is  true  of  tlieposiliou  of  women  in  {reneral. 
According  to  d'Ollone,  tlie  so-called  law  of  veiling 
is  not  observed  by  Muslim  women  in  China,  who 
walk  abroad  without  reserve  (RMM  ix.  540) ; 
Grenard  had  indicated  the  fact,  but  noted  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  wealthier  classes.  In  Ho- 
chuu,  however,  d'Ollone  found  a  dilierent  practice, 
the  women  there  wearing  a  veil  of  black  silk  below 
the  eyes  (a  custom  which  seems  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  connected  with  the  sect  of  Ma-Iiua- 
lung) ;  further,  they  go  on  the  street  on  horseback 
instead  of  in  carriages.  As  regards  foot-binding, 
d'Ollone  notices  no  difi'erence  between  Muslim 
women  and  Chinese  women  ;  in  Kan-su  especially 
the  practice  is  very  common.  That  a  Muslim 
Bhould  take  in  marriage  one  of  alien  faith  is  not 
objected  to  ;  it  is  rather  deemed  a  meritorious  act 
thus  to  bring  an  unbeliever  to  the  true  religion. 
The  Muslim  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not 
be  given  in  marriage  to  a  non-Muslim  ;  such  a 
union  is  regarded  as  the  most  heinous  of  sins.  In 
this  matter,  however,  comjiromises  are  sometimes 
made  with  heaven  :  the  marriage  of  a  Turki  prin- 
cess with  the  emperor  Ch'ien-lung  has  already  been 
referred  to  ;  and,  when  the  present  writer  passed 
through  Minjol  (a  day's  journey  west  of  Kashgar) 
in  1902,  a  Chinese  with  a  Turki  wife  (?  concubine) 
was  presented  to  him.  Illicit  intercourse  is  not 
punished  here,  any  more  than  in  other  Muslim 
countries,  with  the  strict  legal  penalty  (forty  whip- 
lashes, or  stoning),  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  any  unusual  laxity  of  morals  prevails,  and  the 
unnatural  vices  common  among  the  Chinese  (see 
an  instructive  chapter  in  J.  J.  Mantignon,  Super- 
stition, crime  et  misire  en  Chine*,  Lyons,  1902,  p. 
185  ff.)  are  less  prevalent  among  the  Muslims.  No 
special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  education  of 
children  (for  the  schools  see  below  (o?)).  Two  very 
prominent  features  of  family  life  are  filial  piety 
and  ancestor-worship.  The  foiiner  is  extolled  in 
the  narrative  given  in  the  Chinese-Arabic  MS 
edited  by  Forke  ;  the  latter  finds  expression  in  the 
liturgical  prayers  for  parents  and  ancestors,  while 
use  is  also  made  of  pictures  of  ancestors  after  the 
Chinese  manner.  Social  distinctions  are  not  in- 
evitably fixed  by  descent,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Prophet's  descendants.  The  mischief  wrought  in 
other  Muslim  countries  by  surrejititious  enrolment 
in  the  sacred  lineage  does  not  seem  to  be  extensive 
among  the  Muslims  of  China.  Nor  does  the  ven- 
eration of  Sayyids  appear  to  have  assumed  any 
unusual  forms  on  Chinese  soil,  apart  at  least  from 
the  case  of  the  schismatic  Ma-hua-lung,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  Sayyid,  but  who  failed  to  win 
such  prestige  as  the  notorious  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Makhdum'A^am  (see  above,  p.  889").  The 
relative  indifference  to  Sayyids  (Sharifs)  in  China 
is  explained  by  the  popular  belief  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  converts  to  Islam  or  the  descen- 
dants of  converts  (Dungans). 

(c)  Industries. — The  industries  in  which  the 
Chinese  Muslims  are  engaged  are  (1)  agriculture, 
(2)  commerce  (including  handicraft  and  traffic  in 
goods),  and  (3)  transit-trade.  The  Muslims  do  not 
take  naturally  to  agriculture,  but  here  the  en- 
vironment has  asserted  itself,  inasmuch  as  the 
Chinese  are  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  people, 
and  have  in  great  measure  the  faculty  of  infecting 
the  alien  population  with  their  own  habits.  Ac- 
cordingly, tlie  Chinese  Muslim  is  everywhere  one 
of  the  most  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil,  so  that 
it  was  recently  reported  that  those  employed  in 

Chinese  law  would  intrude  upon  this  domain  of  personal  rights, 
thonrjh  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  assert  the  uni\er8al 
validity  of  the  imperial  ordinances.  These  ordinances  are 
lucidly  set  forth  in  Pierre  Iloany,  Le  Manage  chinois  au  point 
de  ime  legate  ( Var.  Sinot.,  no.  14),  Shany;hai,  1S9S.  The  present 
writer  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  among  them  anything: 
that  formally  concedes  an  e.\ceptional  position  to  the  Muslims. 


colonizing  the  part  of  S.  Mongolia  which  is  to  be 
diiciied  by  tlie  railway-line  between  Kalgan  and 
Kuei-hua-ch'eng  are  predominantly  Muslims  {Bull. 
Com.  Asie  Frang.,  Oct.  1909,  p.  456).  While 
commerce  as  such  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  Chinese,  who  combine  the  qualities  of  the 
hard-working  pea^.tnt  with  those  of  the  astute 
merchant,  yet  the  Muslims  very  largely  monopolize 
the  related  branches  of  mercantile  industry— the 
conveyance  of  goods  from  place  to  place  and  the 
retailing  of  products  of  their  own  or  others'  labour. 
Thus  the  Maf us,  i.  e.  horse-hirers  and  horse-dealers, 
as  also  carriers  throughout  the  whole  of  China, 
are  principally  adherents  of  Islam,  while  certain 
trades^-especially  that  of  slaughtering  animals 
(not  including  the  pig,  of  course) — are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Muslims.  Their  special  preference, 
however,  is  for  official  life,  though  in  this  depart- 
ment they  are  faced  by  a  great  obstacle,  viz.  the 
number  and  difficulty  of  the  examinations  to  be 
passed  by  aspirants  to  the  Chinese  civil  service. 
The  Muslims  who  could  successfully  undergo  these 
tests  must  always  have  been  very  few.  This  in 
itself,  however,  does  not  carry  any  discredit,  for  it 
simply  means  that  the  Muslims  have  not  the  re- 
quired degree  of  plodding  dullness  for  such  ordeals. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  capable  and  energetic 
of  them  were  doubtless  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  entrance  into  the  Chinese  army,  and  to  work 
their  way  to  the  higher  ranks.  From  the  Mon- 
golian period  onwards  Muslims  have  often  filled 
the  more  distinguished  military  positions.  As 
recent  instances  of  this,  mention  may  be  made  of 
General  Tung-fu-hsiang  (see  below  (rf)),  as  well  as 
of  Ma-tikai,  of  Yiin-naii,  nephew  of  Ma-hua-lung, 
and  commander-general  of  the  forces  in  Sze-chuan. 
{d)  Cultvs,  edtication,  etc. — The  religious  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  Muslims  is — outwardly,  at  least — 
characterized  by  moderation.  They  make  con- 
cessions to  the  ruling  power,  hoping  thus  to  gain 
security  for  per.son  and  property,  and  the  most 
capable  and  resolute  of  those  who  enter  the  govern- 
ment service  take  part  in  the  ceremonial  of  the 
national  cult.  The  hatred  of  foreigners  sometimes 
shown  by  Muslim  officers  of  high  rank,  like  that 
displayed  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  is  to  be 
referred,  not  to  religious  motives,  but  to  the 
exasperation  provoked  by  the  high-handed  way 
in  which  foreigners  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country.  In  not  a  few  cases,  indeed, 
the  conduct  of  the  Muslim  generals  is  to  be  traced 
simply  to  a  vulgar  hankering  after  rank  and 
wealth,  as  has  now  been  made  clear  by  the  observa- 
tions of  d'Ollone  (EMM  vi.  [1908]  7  ft'.,  contro- 
verting the  misleading  note  in  EMM  iv.  441  f.). 
Tung-fu-hsiang,  e.g.,  was  in  no  sense  a  'fanatical 
Muslim,'  but  a  mere  adventurer,  who  gained  a 
follow^ing  amid  the  cliaos  caused  by  the  rising  of 
1861-74,  and  who,  in  return  for  the  gift  of  a 
mandarinate,  made  himself  the  tool  of  the  viceroy, 
Tso-tsung-t'ang,  and  of  General  Lu-song-shan. 
He  caused  Ma-lma-lung,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
revolt,  and  the  prophet  of  the  'new  doctrine,'  who 
fell  into  his  hands  in  a  sortie  from  the  rebel  city  of 
Kin-ki-pu,  to  be  beheaded.  At  that  time  Tung 
acquired  landed  estates  of  enormous  extent.  It 
was  he  also  who  crushed  the  rebellion  of  1895  in 
Hsi-ning-fu  and  Ho-chou,  enriching  himself,  as 
usual,  with  the  spoils  filched  from  his  co- 
religionists. He  received  the  title  of  'general- 
issimo' {ta  jue),  and  was  in  efl'ect  king  of  the 
country.  When  the  Boxer  rising  broke  out  at 
Peking  in  ldO<T,  Tung  hurried  thither  with  his 
henchmen — theforemost  of  whom  was  the  infamous 
Ma-an-liang,  Tongiing  of  Ho-chou — and  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  violent  and  malicious 
proceedings  against  the  foreigners,  who  saw  in  him 
only  a  Muslim  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  Muslims, 
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aiid  were  quite  iinawiire  of  his  lejil  relation  to 
Islftin.  Having;  been  ostensilily  punislnMl  liy 
'  bnnisliment  '  to  Kan  su,  he  lived  tlioio  like  a 
.tullOii.  He  helil  two  fortified  eastles  near  Kin- 
ki-pu,  and  had  a  liodyjruard  of  500  veterans— as 
tenants  of  the  surrouiidinj;  estates  which  he  had 
taken  from  Muslims.  '\'\]{^  local  councils  of  Kin- 
ki-pu  and  Ijin-chou  could  not  lift  a  finger  without 
his  approval.  After  his  death  in  l-'ebruary  1908, 
all  his  titles,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  at  the 
instance  of  the  Kuropean  I'owers,  were  lestored, 
and  his  rer.iains  were  buried  with  the  liijiliest 
honour's  at  Konyuen,  his  birtli-i)laee  [IIMM  vi. 
700 tt'.).  Apart  from  adventurers  of  this  stamp, 
whom  probably  the  majority  of  Muslims  would 
rejjard  as  apostates,  there  is  a  far-reaching  antag 
omsm  between  the  indigenous  and  the  immigrant 
peoples.  The  Chinese  realize  the  danger  involved 
in  the  Muslim  aspiration  of  an  im/irriiim  in 
imfcrio,  while  the  Muslims,  enjoined  as  they  are 
by  the  Qur'an  to  light  against  tlie  unbeliever,  feel 
the  ascendancy  of  the  latter  as  a  heavy  infliction, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  strain  has  found  expres- 
sion in  oiien  revolt.  The  most  notable  and  most 
serious  of  such  outbn^aks  have  been  those  of  the 
north  (Kan-sH  and  Shen-si)  in  1861-74,  and  of 
the  south  (Viinnan)  in  1856-72.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  attribute  these  ruinous  in- 
surrections to  religioTis  motives  alone,  for  racial 
antagonisms  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  dif- 
ferent social  classes  were  certainly  no  less  jjotent 
factors. 

The  niosiiues  resemble  pagodas,  the  inihrdb  and 
Diinbrir  alone  proclaiming  their  Jluslini  origin. 
We  sometimes  meet  witli  Indo-Aiabic  styles,  as, 
e.g.,  the  two  cupolas  above  the  porch  of  each  of 
the  mosques  in  Suifu.  For  occasions  of  prayer 
the  akhoiis  (Pers.  ukliund,  'learned  one';  in 
China,  '  mosque-minister  ')  don  the  white  tunic  ; 
the  rest  of  the  faithful  wear  for  the  time  a  cap 
never  otherwise  used,  which  is  encircled  by  the 
turban,  and  may  be  of  various  colours — white, 
blue,  green,  or  red.  This  cap  has  two  shapes  :  the 
Meccan — a  round,  low  cowl,  wholly  covered  by  the 
turban— not  worn  by  many;  and  the  Bukharian 
— jiolygonal,  being  formed  of  four  or  si.x  pieces — 
which  hangs  out  from  beneath  the  turban.  It  is 
identical  with  the  iiibc,  or  topa,  worn  by  all 
Muslims  in  Russian  and  Chinese  Turkestan. 

The  disruptive  tendencies  so  common  in  Islam 
generally  have  made  themselves  felt  in  Chin.a. 
Ma-hna-lung,  who  was  i)Ut  to  deatli  during  the 
rebellion  in  Kan-su,  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect,  and  his  followers  in  Kan-su,  where  they  are 
numerous,  and  in  Sze-chuan,  where  as  yet  they 
are  but  few,  regard  him  as  the  true  successor  of 
Muhammad.  His  descendants  and  disciples  claim 
to  possess  sHperliumau  ]iowers.  His  teaching  is 
called /wiK  r/iiau,  '  new  doctrine,' in  contradistinc- 
tion to  liio  chi'Ki.  'ancient  doctrine'  {UMM  v.  IK!). 
The  nature  of  tiiis  new  doctrine  is  something  of 
a  mystery.  There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  it  as  an 
endorsement  to  Shiism,  or  perhaps  an  unusually 
bold  representation  of  Sufiism,  but  the  notices  of 
d'Ollone  (liMM  i.\.  !>71  ii'.)  show  that  in  reality  it 
is  of  genuinely  Hunnite  character,  and  not  a  de- 
generate  variety  of  the  mystical  philosojihy  so 
widely  dillused  throughout  Central  Asia.  Ala-hua- 
lung  was  undoubtedly  one  of  that  class  of  visionary 
impostors  represented  in  Chine.se  Turkestan  by  lli'e 
Khodyas,  i.e.  the  descendants  of  ftlakhdumA^am, 
of  whose  ecclesiasticopolitical  organization  the 
present  writer  has  given  a  detailed  account  in 
'  Kin  Kir(dienstaat  im  Islam  '  (in  IJcr  i:hii,iisrhe 
Orient,  i.  19511'.).  It  remains  an  open  question 
whether  Hip  Mahdistic  idea  played  any  part  in  the 
priiiecl  of  .Ma-bua-lung  ;  the  rejiorts  of  il'i  llhine 
make  no  distinct  reference  to  it.     In  any  case,  the 


pietendcr  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Spirit — a  .■<he>\tj  jcn  ('  holy  man,'  '  iud]iliet')  eq<ial 
to,  or  even  higher  than.  .Muhammad  himself.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  Muslims  of  Kan-su  that  oidy 
I  he  lower  classes  were  duped  by  this  charlatan,  who, 
wholly  destitute  of  learning,  presumed  to  know 
everything,  and  had  his  answer  ready  for  every 
question.  As  the  founder  uf  a  new  sect,  he  had 
to  enjoin  certain  external  forms  by  which  his  ad- 
herents might  be  distinguished  from  others.  For 
this  ]>urposc  he  chose  the  ]>racticeot  jir.'iying  aloud 
and  of  holding  the  hands  straight  open  and  hori- 
zontal in  the  'jii/aiii  (at  jirayer),  in  contrast  to  the 
general  custom  of  silent  prayer  with  the  hands 
rounded  and  hollow.  From  this  practice  of  audible 
inayer  is  derived  the  usu.-il  name  of  the  sect,  viz. 
/:ihiriyah  (corrupted  to  Cliailierinye),  'those  who 
pray  openly,'  as  contrasted  with  the  Khafiyah 
(vernacularly  '  Hufeye  '),  '  those  who  pra.y  secretly.' 
In  these  externals  Ma-bua-lung  shows  a  certain 
aflinity  with  a  movement  in  the  West  which  had 
found  its  way  into  (Jhina  at  an  earlier  date. 
About  150  years  jueviously  a  reformer  had  ap- 
peared anion;'  the  Salars  (m-c  aliove,  )>.  SOi"")  in  the 
(lerson  of  Muhammad  Emin,  known  in  China  as 
Ma-ming-hsin,  who  introduced  the  cnstom  of  jiray- 
ing  aloud,  and  thereby  gave  occasion  for  serious 
disturbances  (Grenard,  /ur.  ei(.).  Mu-hua-lung 
did  not  actually  forbid  his  followers  to  attend  the 
mosque,  but  he  allowed  ]irayer  to  lie  performcil  at 
home — in  the  'common  hall' — without  special 
ceremonial  garments.  Usually  three  or  fonr 
houses  have  a  place  of  jirayer  in  common,  i.e. 
a  single  room  set  a]iart  for  worship,  this  arrange- 
ment being  de.signed,  it  is  said,  to  familiarize  Uic 
adherents  with  the  practice  of  prayer  (A'.l/.l/  ix. 
571).  In  8ung-p"an-t'ing,  according  to  lOIM  v. 
462,  the  followers  of  the  new  faith  attend  the  same 
mosques  as  those  of  the  old,  while  in  Shen-tu,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lireach  is  complete  (RMM  v. 
462,  ix.  561).  'riie  d'Ollone  expedition  had  a  very 
uncivil  reception  in  the  mosque  at  Ch'eng-tu  ;  the 
people  of  the  'new  doctrine'  have  the  name  of 
being  hostile  to  Europeans,  while  the  Muslims  in 
general  are  friendly.  After  Mahua-lung's  death 
in  1871,  a  rupture  took  place  within  the  sect.  His 
.son-in-law,  Ma-ta-hsi,  and  his  grandson,  Ma-niih- 
hsi,  fought  with  each  other  for  the  sacred  inherit- 
ance. Sla-ta-hsi,  who  is  now  (1915)  sixty-two 
years  old,  has  the  advantage  in  numbers,  and  his 
place  of  residence,  Cha-kou,  near  Ku-yuen,  is  an 
important  religious  centre,  and  has  a  madrasah. 
Mahua-lung's  teaching  was  introduced  into  Yiin- 
uan  by  his  younger  brother  (or  nephew)  Talasan 
or  Talamasan,  who  fell  in  a  struggle  with  Ma-ju- 
lung.  In  Yiin-nan,  however,  the  sect  has  ap- 
parently a  smaller  folluwiug  than  in  Sze-chuan, 
where  d'Ollone  met  with  adherents  of  the  Hsin 
chiao  from  the  boundaries  of  Yiin-nan  to  Sung- 
]i'an-t'ing  on  the  bordei'  of  Kan-su. 

Alongside  of  the  two  groups  of  Hufeye  and  Cliai- 
lierinye are  found  two  others,  viz.  Kuberinye  and 
Katerinye.  Tln^  meaning  of  '  Kuberinye' cannot 
lie  precisely  determined — the  word  may  possibly 
stand  for  Kubari  ('great');  'Katerinye'  is  un- 
doubtedly equivalent  to  '  tiacliriyah,'  signifying  the 
adherents  of 'Abd  al-(,|iidir  al-Jilani  [q.v.).  It  is 
maintained  by  a  certain  akiwn  that  these  four 
sects  are  res]iectively  connected  with  the  first  four 
khrillfiihs,  each  of  whom  is  .said  to  have  inaugurated 
a  particular  ritual,  viz.  Aln'i  liakr  that  of  the 
Mnfeye.  Otliman  that  of  the  ("haiherinye,  'Omar 
that  of  Hie  Kuberinye,  and  '.\lj  th.it  of  the 
Katerinye.  The  last-mentioned  name  is  said  to 
he  a)ii)lied  also  to  those  who  xeuerate  graves.  In 
( 'liina,  as  elMwhere  on  Muslim  ^nil,  peculiar  honour 
i^  iK'conlril  to  the  tombs  of  Ihc  eminently  pious  — 
tho«e    who    have   given    credential   of    .-aintship. 
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Thus,  e.g.,  within  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Sung- 
p'an-t  ing  is  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  an  akiwn  from 
Medina,  who  came  to  Sung-p'an-t'ing  in  1668,  lived 
for  a  time  iu  Slien-si,  and  by  his  prayers  sa\ed  tlie 
land  from  a  drought  in  1673.  He  died  in  16SU,  and 
his  tomb  is  guardeil  by  an  akhon.  Another  tomb, 
somewhat  smaller,  is  found  within  the  mausoleum. 
The  orthodox  midli'ts  inveigh  strongly  against  this 
practice  {RMM  v.  459).  UOllone  th'inks  that  the 
veneration  of  graves  is  also  a  characteristic  of 
the  Hsin  chiao  .sect  (RMM  ix.  533  tf.);  but  this 
cannot  be  admitted,  and,  indeed,  it  conflicts  with 
other  statements  of  the  same  writer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  veneration  of  graves  is  a  world-wide 
custom,  and  naturally  prevails  here  too  ;  and  that 
Ho-chou,  the  rallying  point  of  the  new  doctrine, 
should  also  contain  an  unusual  number  of  sacro- 
sanct tombs  is  a  mere  coincidence.  Moreover,  with 
reference  to  the  name  Kumhe  chiao,  which  d'OUone 
mentions  as  being  applied  to  the  '  new  doctrine,' 
and  upon  which  he  bases  his  conclusions  (RMM  ix. 
533),  it  remains  to  be  shown  whether  the  term 
(  =  ' grave-doctrine ')  is  meant  to  indicate  tlie  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  sect.  As  regards  the 
religious  position  of  the  ethnologically  distinct 
Salars  see  above,  p.  892''. 

The  idea  of  a  khal'ifah  as  a  single  individual 
invested  with  authority  over  Islam  as  a  whole  is 
unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  Chinese  Muslims 
(RMM  ix.  561  f.).  Yet  the  etlbrts  directed  from 
Stamboul  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century  were 
not  altogether  without  result.  Ya'qub  Beg  recog- 
nized'Abd-al-'Aziz  as  commander  of  the  faithful, 
while  Sulaiman,  the  Muslim  king  of  Yiin-nan, 
appealed  to  him,  as  khallfah — in  vain,  it  is  true— 
for  assistance. 

As  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Muslims  bears  the 
closest  possible  relation  to  their  religion,  the  aim 
of  elementarj'  education  is  to  inculcate  the  rudi- 
ments of  religious  doctrine,  tlie  children  being 
taught  by  readings  from  the  Qur'an  and  by  short 
catechisms.  In  these  exercises  two  languages  are 
employed — both  the  national  language  and  that 
of  the  Qur'an  (or  a  mixed  Perso-Arabic  dialect). 
There  is  a  considerable  circulation  of  anthologies 
from  the  Qur'an,  either  with  or  without  a  Chinese 
translation,  and  booklets  containing  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  doctrine  in  both  languages  are  also  found.' 
The  life  of  the  Chinese  Muslims  has  no  place  for 
art.  To  anything  in  the  nature  of  artistic  activity 
only  a  single  field  is  open — the  Arabic  script,  which 
is  often  elaborated  in  pedantic  forms  suggestive  of 
the  Chinese  method  of  writing,  angles  and  loons 
being  formed  as  in  the  native  calligraphy  (especially 
in  epitaphs).  The  Muslims  also  erect  ornately 
written  Arabic  tablets,  which,  however,  often 
show  such  a  divergence  from  the  common  script 
that  they  are  very  difficult  to  read.  Even  the 
experienced  E.  Blochet  mistook  an  r  for  a  y  (RMM 
V.  291). 

(e)  Political  rdations.—ln  China  proper  the 
Muslims  have  never  secured  an  independent  politi- 
cal existence,  while  in  Turkestan,  since  its  annexa- 
tion (c.  1750),  they  succeeded  in  establishing  only 
the  short-lived  Muslim  government  of  Ya'qub  Beg 
(see  above,  p.  889").  The  object  of  the  Muslim 
rising  in  Kan-su  and  Shen-si  (1863-74),  which  was 
among  the  contributing  causes  of  Ya'qub  Beg's 
success,  was  likewise  independence  ;  but  the  move- 
ment proved  abortive,  aiul,  in  fact,  no  other  issue 
was  to  be  expected.  The  necessary  condition  of  a 
permanent  political  organization  is  that  it  shall 
have  a  basis  of  nation.ality,  and  no  such  thing 
exists  among  the  Chinese  Mu.slims.  The  latter,  as 
intersper.sed  among  I  he  Han  (Chinese),  form,  not  a 
national,  hut  merely  a  religious,  aggregate,  ami  all 

1  The  present  writer  possesses  a  copy  ot  such  <^.  bilingual 
catechism. 


history  teaches  that  political  establishments  based 
upon  religion  are  ephemeral.  It  has  certainly 
been  hinted  that  the  Muslims  of  China  may  pos- 
sibly force  their  religion  upon  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  thus  evolve  a  powerful  Isliimo- 
Cliinese  kingdom.  It  is  indubital)lc  that  such  an 
ambition  is  not  wanting  among  the  Muslims,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  act  in  certain  localities  as  a 
source  of  insurgent  movements  against  the  imperial 
government.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  idea  has 
been  exploited  for  the  double  purpose  of  ai'quiring 
religious  influence  among  the  Chinese  Muslims  and 
of  furthering  political  ends.  Considerable  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  made — though  without  the 
least  success — by  .Sultan  'Abd-al-^Iamid  in  the 
latter  part  of  1900  ;  and  minor  attempts  at  a  later 
date  proved  equally  fruitless,  though  hopes  were 
not  abandoned  even  after  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan. 

Liti:ratvrk. — In  addition  to  works  cited  in  the  art.,  reference 
may  be  made  to  V.  P.  Vasiliev,  0  dvizenii  Maffomi^tanstva  a 
Kita^,  Petronrad,  1S67  ;  M.  Broomhall,  Islam  in  Chinq,  Lon- 
don, 1910;  T.  W.  Arnold,  rreachimj  of  IstamS,  do.  1913,  pp. 
213ff.,  '294-311;  G.  Deveria,  'Origiue  d'Islamisme  en  Chine, 
Cciitcnaire  de  I'^cole  des  langites  orieiit.  mvantes :  Recucil  de 
meiiwires,  Paris,  1895,  pp.  305-355  ;  C.  Schefer,  'Notice  sur  les 
relations  des  peuples  mnsulmans  avec  les  Chinois,'  ib.  pp.  1-13 ; 
E.  H.  Parker,  'Islam  in  L'hina,'  Imp.  and  Asiat.  Quart.  Rev. 
HI.  xxiv.  (li'"~J  64-83:  J.  Anderson,  'Chinese  Mohammedans,' 
J.il  i.  [1872]  147-162  ;  G.  Soulie,  '  I^es  Musulniansde  Yun-nan,* 
RMM  ix.  (11)09)  209-223  ;  Lepage,  '  Bioiriaphie  du  Seyid  Edjell 
Omar  Chauis  ed-Pin,  introiiuct'i-nrde  I'lslam  au  Yunnan,'  ib.  xi. 
(1910)  1-31 ;  C.  E.  Bonin,  '  Les  Mahometans  du  Kansou  et  leur 
derniire  rivolte,'  ib.  x.  [1910]  210-2:j3  ;  M.  Hartmann,  '  Vom 
oliin.  Islam,'  Welt  des  Islams,  i.  [1913J  178-210. 

M.  H-\i;tmann. 
MUHAMMADANISM  (in  India).— Lslam  was 
introduced  into  India  by  the  Arab  invaders  who 
entered  Sind  under  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  in 
A.D.  712  and  founded  a  Muhammadan  State  which 
was  eventually  absorbed  in  the  Mughal  empire ; 
l)ut  this  early  Arab  occupation  was  confined  to 
Sind,  and  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  the  rest 
of  India  did  not  begin  until  nearly  three  centuries 
later,  with  the  raids  of  Sabuktagin  and  Mahniiid 
of  Ghazna  ;  when,  however,  Mahmud  died  in  1030, 
the  province  of  Lahore  was  the  only  part  of  Indian 
territory  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor.  The 
)iermanent  extension  of  Mu.slim  rule  in  India  dates 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  cent.,  when  the 
conquests  of  Muhammad  Ghori  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Muhammadan  dynasty  in  Dihli, 
which  continued  to  be  a  Muhammadan  capital  up 
to  the  e'xtinction  of  the  Mughal  empire  in  1858. 
The  scope  of  this  article  being  limited  to  religion 
and  ethics,  no  account  of  the  political  history 
can  be  given,  though  the  intimate  connexion 
between  Islilm  as  a  religious  system  and  the 
Muhammadan  governments  in  India  makes  it 
difficult  to  consider  them  apart.  A  brief  reference 
must  be  made,  however,  to  the  relations  between 
the  Mu.slim  rulers  and  their  non-Muslim  subjects. 
The  Muhammadan  invaders  at  times  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  conquest  exhibited  a  brutal 
intolerance  towards  the  Hindus  who  opposed  their 
armies,  and  ruthlessly  massacred  Brahnians  and 
razed  temples  to  the  ground ;  but,  after  the  savageries 
of  conquest  were  over,  a  certain  amount  of  tolera- 
tion was  allowed  to  their  Hindu  subjects.  The 
Arabs  in  Sind  left  the  Hindus  in  undisturbed 
exeicise  of  their  religion  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  old  rights  ami  privileges,  and  tlie  later 
conquerors  who  founded  kingdoms  in  N.  India  and 
I  be  Deccan  were  generally  too  much  occupied  with 
the  military  consolidation  of  their  own  power,  or 
felt  too  little  interest  in  spiritu.al  matters,  to  turn 
Ibeir  attention  to  the  propagation  of  their  own 
faith.  Even  under  the  settled  rule  of  the  Mughals, 
dynastic  and  financial  considerations  dict.ated  their 
jiolicy  rather  than  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
Ish'im.     Un  the  other  hand,  the  reigns  of  several 
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raonarclis  were  signalized  l\v  ovitbursts  of  fanaticism 
and  the  enipl  upiirc^sion  of  unbelievers,  their 
temple*  lieing  destroyed  and  many  of  them  eon- 
verttd  liy  force.  In  Gujarat  Sultan  Mahmud 
III.  (1537-53)  wa.s  hated  by  the  Hindus  for  the 
stringency  of  his  enaetuients  against  them.  In 
Kashmir  Sultan  Sikandar  (1393-1417)  acquired  the 
designation  Butshikan  ('idol-sniaslier')  by  his 
rutliles.s  de.struetion  of  Hindu  idols  and  temples, 
and  in  BengalJalal  al-Din  Muhammad  Shah  (1414- 
31)  made  himself  notorious  by  his  persecution  of 
xinbelievers.  Aurangzib's  (1659-1707)  attempt  to 
carry  out  a  policy  of  unification  led  to  several  acts 
of  repression,  and  tradition  attributes  to  him  tlie 
destruction  of  temples  and  the  forcible  conversion 
of  Hindus  in  various  districts  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Mughal  empire.  The  latest  example 
of  such  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  a  Muhammadan 
ruler  was  that  of  Tipu  Sultan  (17S2-99),  whose 
barbarities  outdid  anything  recorded  of  previous 
nionarchs  after  the  fii-st  conquerors.  Apart  from 
such  outbursts  of  fanaticism,  the  rule  of  the 
Muliaramadans  ha-s  generally  been  characterized 
by  an  attitude  of  toleration  towards  their  Hindu 
subjects,  and  the  adherents  of  the  rival  religions 
have  often  been  closely  drawn  together  by  a  spirit 
of  amity  and  mutual  respect. 

The  fact  that  the  Muhammadan  dynasties  in 
India  were  almost  entirely  founded  by  foreign 
invaders  was  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Islam  ;  they  brought  with  them  a  large  number  of 
foreign  troops,  and  attracted  to  their  courts  mili- 
tary adventurers,  poets,  scholars,  and  others,  who 
ultimately  settled  in  the  country.  The  foreign 
immigrants  and  their  descendants — Arabs,  Per- 
sians, Turks,  Mughals,  and  Pathans — formed  an 
important  element  in  the  total  Muhammadan 
population,  and  exercised  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  administration,  the  social  organization,  and 
the  religious  life.  They  received  grants  of  land 
from  the  Muhammadan  governments,  or  in  times 
of  political  unrest  arrogated  to  themselves  rights 
of  ownership,  and  thus  formed  the  nucleus  of  an 
aristocracy  that  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the 
native  converts.  The  missionaries,  to  whose  prose- 
lytizing efforts  the  conversion  of  whole  tribes  is 
attributed,  and  the  saints,  whose  tombs  are  still 
venerated  throughout  all  parts  of  Muslim  India, 
were  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  extraction.  The 
shrines  of  these  saints  are  still  centres  of  religious 
influence  and  attract  thousands  of  pilgrims  every 
year ;  among  the  most  famous  are  those  of  Khwajah 
Main  al-Din  Chishti  (t  1236)  at  Ajmir,  Farld  al- 
Din  Shakarganj  (t  1269)  at  Pakpattan,  Ni?am  al- 
Din  Awliya  (t  1325)  at  Dihli,  and  Shah  'Alam 
(t  1475)  near  Ahmadibad.  The  great  family  of 
Bukhari  Sayyids,  who  settled  in  Uch  in  the  13th 
cent.,  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
wide-spread  influence  exercised  by  some  of  these 
foreign  immigrants.  The  effect  of  this  constant 
stream  of  foreign  immigration  has  been  to  keep 
India  in  close  contact  with  the  main  currents  of 
theological  thought  and  speculation  in  Islam,  and 
the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  eilucated 
section  at  least  of  tlie  Muslim  population,  whether 
Sunni  or  Shi' ah,  have  tended  to  conform  to  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  Muslim  world.  A  large  part  of 
the  religious  literature  has  been  written  in  Arabic, 
and  still  more  in  Persian — both  lanmiages  foreign 
to  India — and  the  study  of  these  languages  has 
kept  the  theolorians  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Muslim  thinkers  outside  India.  These  foreign 
influences  have  thus  prevented  Islam  in  India  from 
t.akiiig  on  a  provincial  character,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  literate  are  concerned.  But  among  the  un- 
educated converts  and  the  descendants  of  converts, 
of  Hindu  origin,  esiiecially  in  the  country  districts 
remote  from  the  centres  of  Muslim  culture,  many 


survivals  of  older  cults  are  to  be  fouml,  and  there 
the  Muhammadan  diflers  little  but  in  name  from 
his  Hindu  neighbour.  He  continues  to  worship 
the  gods  of  his  ancestors — particularly  the  village 
godlings,  whose  rites  are  associated  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  deities  of  disease, 
especially  Sitala,  the  dreaded  goddess  of  smallpox 
— and  to  take  part  in  the  Hindu  festivals  connected 
with  the  changes  of  the  season,  such  as  Holi,  the 
festival  of  the  spring  equinox,  and  Dasahra,  the 
festival  of  the  autumn  equinox.  Against  such 
Hindu  beliefs  and  practices  the  orthodox  have  at 
all  times  protested,  but  the  first  active  campaign 
against  them  appears  to  have  been  started  by 
Sayj'id  Ahmad  and  Paji  Shari'at  Allah,  who  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  19th  cent,  began  to 
disseminate  in  India  the  doctrines  of  the  Wahhabi 
reforming  movement.  The  writings  of  a  later 
religious  reformer,  Maulavi  Karamat'Ali  (t  1874), 
were  especially  influential  in  combating  the  ob- 
servance of  Hiiidu  rites  and  ceremonies  by  Muham- 
madans.  In  more  recent  years,  the  greater  facili- 
ties of  communication  between  one  part  of  the 
country  and  another,  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  consequent  growing  influence  of  theological 
text-books  have  increased  the  tendency  towards 
an  orthodox  uniformity,  but  the  low  level  of  educa- 
tion among  the  mass  of  the  Indian  Muhammadans 
still  keeps  a  large  proportion  of  them  ignorant  of 
the  tenets  of  tlie  faith  which  they  profess. 

The  abiding  influence  of  Hindu  institutions  on 
the  converts  to  Islam  is  stUl  further  shown  by  their 
rejection  of  the  sharVah  in  favour  of  their  old  tribal 
ordinances  in  regard  to  marriage  and  inheritance. 
As  is  well  known,  Islam  is  not  merely  a  body  of 
religious  dogma  but  also  a  system  of  legislation, 
but  the  Muhammadanized  Rajputs  and  Jats  in  the 
Panjab  and  the  Mappillas  on  the  west  coast  of  S. 
India  have  always  continued  to  follow  the  customs 
of  their  Hindu  ancestors  in  preference  to  the 
Muslim  law  of  succession. 

The  influence  of  Islam  in  India  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  Musalmans  themselves,  but  may  be 
observed  in  sections  of  the  population  that  stand 
outside  the  Muslim  community.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Hindu  reform  movements  of 
the  loth  and  16th  centuries,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Kabir  and  Isanak,  owed 
much  to  Muslim  influences.  Many  low-caste 
Hindus,  especially  in  N.  India,  worship  Muham- 
madan saints;  these  saintsare  sometimes  legendary, 
like  Sakhi  Sarwar  and  Shah  Madar,  or  historical 
personages  such  as  Pir  Shams  Tabriz  of  Multan,  or 
sometimes  a  mixture  of  both  as  in  certain  enumera- 
tions of  the  Panch  Pir  ('five  holy  men'),  who  are 
represented  by  some  thousands  of  Hindus  to  be  the 
only  divinities  that  they  worship.  An  influence  of 
a  different  character  was  that  of  the  Mughal  court 
upon  the  higher  ranks  of  Hindu  society,  resulting 
in  the  adoption  of  many  Muhammadan  habits  and 
observances  such  as  are  generally  significant  of 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  Islam. 

As  an  ethical  system  Islam  in  India  presents  in 
many  ways  a  strong  contrast  to  Hinduism.  Both, 
it  is  true,  cherish  an  ascetic  ideal,  pursued  by  the 
few,  and  Hindu  and  Muslim  ascetics  have  often 
found  that  they  have  much  in  common,  and  both 
have  often  received  the  veneration  of  pious  ad- 
herents of  the  rival  creed.  But  the  stern  Puritan- 
ism of  Islam  has  set  its  face  rigidly  afjainst  those 
characteristics  of  Hindu  conduct  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  Kdmaiastras  and  illustrated  on  such 
Hindu  temples  as  have  escajjcd  the  iconoclastic 
wrath  of  outraged  Muslim  sentiment.  This  au- 
sterity of  Muslim  morals  runs  through  the  whole 
of  their  social  life,  and  lends  to  tlieir  outward 
bearing  an  aspect  of  dignity  and  self-respect  such 
as  springs  from  a  constant  recognition  of  moral 
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obligation  ;  at  the  same  time  it  relegates  women 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  zenana,  depriving  social 
intercourse  of  the  charm  of  their  society,  and 
deprecates  anmsements  that  other  countries  find 
harmless,  such  as  dancing  and  card-playing.  This 
moral  fervour  is  capable  of  producing  such  types 
as  that  of  the  judge  who  cut  himself  oil'  from  all 
human  associations  lest  his  judgment  might  be 
influenced  by  consideration  for  a  friend,  the  hard- 
worked  administrative  otiicer  who  gave  away  the 
^^■hole  of  his  official  salary  in  charity,  and  the 
scholar  who  repented  in  bitter  tears  because  he  had 
made  a  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  a  work  on  religion. 
The  moral  sanction  is  sought  in  religion,  and  moral 
precepts  are  based  on  the  Qur'an,  the  traditions, 
and  the  works  of  authoritative  theologians;  ma.xims 
of  conduct  are  also  frequently  quoted  from  the 
poets  and  Sufi  writers.  Treatises  on  ethics,  such  as 
Akhldq-i-Nasirl,  Akhlaq-i-Mithshvi,  etc.,  are  read 
\>y  the  learned,  and  similar  works — e.g.,  Akhlaq- 
i-Jahangh-l — were  compiled  in  India,  but  acquaint- 
ance with  them  has  been  too  restricted  for  them  to 
have  exercised  much  influence  on  the  general  moral 
consciousness  of  the  Indian  llusalmans.  This 
legal  and  didactic  view  of  ethics  may  at  times 
degenerate  into  formalism,  and  a  low  level  of  moral 
achievement  may  subsist  side  by  side  with  fervid 
professions  of  piety ;  but  the  tendency  of  modern 
Muslim  society  in  India  is  towards  a  more  distinc- 
tively ethical  basis  for  conduct  and  less  dependence 
upon  religious  authority. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  article  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate 
some  of  the  main  characteristics  of  Islam  in  India. 
See,  further,  MISSIONS  (Muhammadan),  SECTS 
(Muhammadan). 

Literature. — No  comprehensive  work  has  yet  been  written 
ou  the  religion  and  ethics  of  the  Indian  lluhammadans.  The 
reader  will  find  articles  bearing  on  these  subjects  in  such 
periodicals  as  JASB  (Calcutta,  lS32ff.);  Calcutta  Renew 
(Calcutta,  1644  ff.);  Journal  of  the  Moslem  Institute  (CaAcutta., 
1905  flf.);  Revue  du  iiionde  musulman  (Paris,  1906  ff.);  EI 
(Leyden,  1908  ff.).  For  the  bibliography  of  historical  works  see 
The  History/  of  India  as  told  by  its  ouii  Historians :  The  Muftam- 
raedan  Period,  ed.  from  the  papers  of  H.  M.  Elliot  by  John 
Dowson,  London,  1807-77.  A  vast  amount  of  material  is  to  be 
found  scattered  througliout  the  official  publications  of  the 
Go\ernment  of  India  ;  for  bibliography  see  F.  Campbell,  Index- 
Catalogue  of  Indian  Official  Puhlieations  in  the  Library, 
British  Museum,  do.  1900.  Among  separate  works  may  be 
mentioned :  J.  H.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  SUvioire  sur  les  parti- 
eularites  de  la  religion  viuiiulmane  dans  I'lnde^,  Paris,  1869; 
Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali,  Obsereations  on  the  Mussulmauns  of 
India,  London,  18.32  ;  W.  W.  Hunter,  The  Indian  Musalmans, 
do.  1871 :  Jaflfur  Shurreef,  Qanoon-e-Islam,  or  the  Customs  of 
the  Mussidmans  of  India,  tr.  G.  A.  Herklots^,  Madras,  1863: 
Syed  Ameer  Ali,  The  Spirit  of  Islam,  or  the  Life  and  Teach- 
ings of  Mohammed^,  London,  1896;  S.  Khuda  Bukhsh,  is'ssa?/s 
Indian  and  Islamic,  do.  1912.  A  more  detailed  bibliography 
will  be  found  in  the  present  writer's  art.  '  India '  in  EI. 

T.  W.  Arnold. 

MUHAMMADANISM  (in  Persia).  —  Islam 
began  in  Persia  very  early.  Within  a  year  of 
Muhammad's  death  the  ^luslim  armies  came  into 
collision  with  the  Persian  power,  and  the  conflict 
lasted  for  thirtj'  years,  extending  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Oxus.  The  last  Zoroastrian  dynasty  was 
overthrown  in  A.D.  750  in  the  region  soutli  of  the 
Caspian.  The  conversion  to  Islam  was  a  slower 
process,  and  the  disappearance  of  Zoroastrianism 
was  gradual.  The  intellectual  life  of  Islam  was 
very  soon  enriched  by  Persian  Scholars.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  after  tlie  Arab  conquest  Nestorian 
missions  were  successfully  prosectited  among  Iran- 
ians described  as  pagans.'  Still,  Islam  was  identi- 
fied with  a  foreign  invasion — a  fact  that  influenced 
subsequent  history. 

The  cause  of  'Ali  gained  adherents  in  Persia  from 
the  first,  perhaps  because  ^lusain  married  a  Sasan- 
ian  princess.  In  the  Umayyad  period  revolts  were 
frequent,  many  of  them  ifharijite  in  origin.     The 

1  W.  A.  Shedd,  Islam  and  Oriental  Churches,  Philadelphia, 
i904.  p.  163  f. 
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'Abbiisid  conspiracy  was  begun  in  Persia ;  Abu 
Muslim,  the  chief  conspirator,  was  a  Persian  ;  and 
tlie  battle  of  the  Zab,  which  decided  the  contest, 
wasfought  on  the  border  of  Iran.  Althoughrevolts 
were  common,  the  authority  of  the  'Abbasids  was 
generally  recognized  by  the  ruling  dynasties  in 
Persia,  few  of  which  were  Shi'ite.  The  most  de- 
termined and  powerful  attempt  to  establish  Shi'ite 
Islam  was  that  of  the  Ismailians,  or  Assassins 
(q.v.).  Persia  was  the  greatest  sutt'erer  of  all  in 
the  ruin  wrought  by  the  heathen  Mongols,  and 
Islam  seemed  about  to  perish  ;  Tlmur  was  a  Sun- 
nite  Muslim,  but  be  had  mercy  on  none.  With 
the  rise  of  Safawl  kings  (A.D.  1500)  Shiite  Islam 
of  the  Twelve  was  established  as  the  State  religion 
— a  position  challenged  since  only  by  the  audacious 
Nadir  (t  1747),  who  proposed  to  make  Shi  ite  Islam 
a  fifth  sect  co-ordinate  with  the  fovu'  recognized 
divisions  of  Sunnite  Isl.ain.  The  paper  constitu- 
tion of  modern  Persia  recognizes  Slu  ite  Islam  as 
the  religion  of  the  realm. 

The  inner  development  of  Shi'ite  Islam  has  never 
been  adequately  described.  From  the  first  many 
Persians  refused  to  believe  that  the  cycle  of  revela- 
tion had  closed  with  Muhammad,  and  the  deifi- 
cation of  'AJi  seems  to  have  begun  even  before 
his  death.'  This  mystical  belief  in  a  continuous 
revelation  and  a  divine  presence,  difl'erent  in  kind 
from  anything  found  in  the  Qur'an,  developed  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  imdmat  (cf.  art.  Ixcaen.\tion 
[Muslim]).  In  the  process  of  the  elaboration  of 
this  doctrine  sects  were  formed,  the  most  remark- 
able being  that  of  the  Isma'ilians,  which,  strangely, 
has  left  scarcely  a  trace  in  modern  Persia.  The 
cult  of  'Ali,_and  especially  of  l;Jusain  in  the  cele- 
bration of  'Ashijra  (the  10th  of  Mnharram),  is  still 
in  process  of  growth.  Another  line  of  theological 
development  has  been  Sufiism,  the  great  names  in 
which  are  Persian  (though  not  all  Shiite),  and 
which  has  greater  influence  to-day  La  Persia  than 
in  any  other  land.  Important  events  in  recent 
Shi'ite  Islam  have  been  the  growth  of  Shaikhiism, 
the  birth  of  Bahaism,  and  the  attempt  to  join 
AVestern  constitutional  government  to  Islam. 

The  influence  of  Persia  in  Islam  is  a  larger  sub- 
ject than  Islam  in  Persia.  Traces  of  Zoroastrian 
influence  are  to  be  found  in  the  Qur'an,  and  still 
more  in  the  developed  Muslim  theology. 

'  The  victory  of  the  Abbasids  was,  in  a  sense,  a  conquest  of 
the  Arabs  by  the  Persians  .  .  .  the  battles  of  ai-Qadisiya  and 
Nahawand  were  avenged ;  Persian  ideas  and  Persian  religion 
began  slowly  to  work  on  tiic  faith  of  Muhammad.' 2 

What  Islam  owes  to  Persian  Sunnites  in  formal 
theology,  as  well  as  to  the  dervish  orders  and  Sufi- 
ism, may  be  indicated  by  mentioning  the  names  of 
al-Ghazali,  'Abd  al-Qadir  al-Jilani,  and  Jalal  al- 
Din  Ruml  (qq.v.). 

Modern  Persia  is  the  resultant  of  the  interaction 
of  complex  forces  through  a  long  period,  and  religi- 
ously it  is  far  from  homogeneous  in  character. 
Sunnites  number  a  million  or  more.  The  majority 
of  these  are  Kurds,  some  are  Arabs,  some  Turks  in 
Adharbaijan,  and  some  are  Persians  in  the  Gulf 
region.  Among  them  the  most  numerous  sect  is 
the  Shafi^ite.  Shiites  are  believers  in  the  Twelve 
Imams.  Sects  that  are  numerous  and  wide-spread 
enough  to  merit  attention  are  the  Mutashari's,  the 
Shaikhis,  and  the  Zahabis.  Other  sects  that  should 
be  mentioned  are  the  "All  Illahls  and  the  Bahais. 
Sufiism,  influential  as  it  is,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  sect.  The  dervishes  are  an  institution 
that  cannot  be  neglected  (cf.  art.  Dekvish).  The 
follofl'ing  figures  are  given  as  an  approximation : 
Sunnites,  1,000,000;  Shiites,  Persians,  Lurs,  etc., 
5,000,000  ;  Tatars,  2,000,000 ;  "All  Illahls,  300,000  ; 
Bahais,  100,000. 

'  Browne,  Literary  History  of  Persia,  i.  220. 

'^  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Development  of  Muslim  Theology,  Juris- 
prudence, and  Constitutional  Theory,  London,  1903,  p.  133. 
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Even  among  the  Suunites  (especially  the  Kunls) 
religiou  centres  much  in  the  cult  of  tho  Shaikhs, 
who  are  credited  with  miraculous  powers.  Many 
of  these  are  connected  with  the  dervish  orders, 
especially  the  Niu^shbandls. 

The  great  religious  principle  of  the  Shi'ites  is 
the  veneration  of  the  family  of '  Ali  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  imCtmat.  While  every  community  numbers 
its  hajjis,  the  great  shrine  for  pilgrimage  of  the 
living  and  burial  of  the  dead  is  Karbala,  which, 
moreover,  is  the  place  of  religious  authority,  the 
seat  of  the  chief  mujtahids,  and  the  centre  of 
theological  education  and  learning.  In  every  city 
there  is  a  madrasah  (college),  but  an  ambitious 
student  completes  his  training  at  Karbala,  or  at 
one  of  the  neighbouring  shrines  that  share  in  its 
importance.  The  unifying  power  of  such  a  centre 
is  very  important.  The  other  shrine  of  importance 
is  Mashad.  For  the  mass  of  the  people  the  great 
religious  observance  is  the  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Karbaha  on  the  10th  of  Muharram  and 
preceding  days.  On  the  spectacular  side  it  is  the 
carnival  of  the  populace,  and  the  timid  disapproval 
of  the  educated  is  unavailing  to  check  continual 
increase  of  the  excesses  of  grief  in  cutting  the  head 
and  beating  the  breast.  Regular  passion-plays  are 
uncommon  (cf.  art.  Drama  [Persian]).  Preaching 
has  an  important  place  in  the  mosque  life,  and  the 
great  tojiic  for  sermons  is  the  life  of  the  Imams, 
(jhadir  Bairam  (when  Muhammad  is  supposed  to 
have  designated  'Ali  as  his  successor)  is  at  least 
equal  to  Qurban  Bairam  in  popular  estimation. 
The  hadith  (traditions)  deal  with  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  Imams  as  well  as  of  the  Prophet,  the 
most  popular  collections  being  those  of  Mulla 
Baqir  ilajlisi  of  Isfahan,  made  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  e.xpectation  of  the  reappearance 
of  the  Twelfth  Imam  as  al-Mahd!  is  general. 
The  Sayyids  rival  the  mullas  in  authority  and 
claim  tlie  fifth  of  field  and  herd.  So  far  the 
description  applies  to  all  Shi'ite  sects. 

The  Mutasharfs,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  sect,  regard  the  miijtnkids  as  the  only 
representative  of  the  Qa'im,  or  hidden  Imam,  and 
only  inasmuch  as  they  interpret  the  shartak  (canon 
law).  They  are  conservatives  and  traditionalists. 
The  Shaikhis,  Zahabis,  and  minor  sects  hold  that 
there  is  always  a  representative  of  the  Imam,  who 
possesses  in  some  degree  his  divine  authority. 
They  differ  as  to  who  that  representative  is,  and  m 
other  matters.  The  Shaikhis  are  the  intellectual 
mystics,  interpreting,  e.g.,  themrra/tMuhamraad's 
ascent  to  heaven,  deduced  from  Quran,  xvii.  1) 
in  a  spiritual  way.  Zahabis  resemble  the  dervishes 
in  ascetic  practices  and  in  the  use  of  the  dhikr, 
both  ln/zia.nd  qrdb'i  (spoken  and  silent). 

'All  Iliahis  and  Bahais,  widely  different  in  other 
respects,  may  bo  classed  together  as  being  Muslim 
in  only  a  modilied  sense.  The  former  recognize 
none  of  the  Imams  except  'Ali,  care  nothing  for 
the  shariah,  pay  no  attention  to  Ramadan  or  the 
prayers,  and  have  their  own  yearly  feast,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  a  common  religious  meal  is 
eaten.  Among  Shiites  they  conform  more  or  less, 
but  in  private  they  claim  that  they  are  not  Shfite. 
They  believe  in  an  incarnation,  but  it  is  not  very 
clear  whether  the  connexion  with  'Ali  is  not  a 
blind.  They  call  themselves  Ahli  IJaqiqah(' people 
of  the  Truth ').  In  i)ractical  life  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  Sayyids,  or  pirs,  is  great.  Their  religious 
centre,  where  the  head  of  the  sect  lives,  is  near 
Kirmanshah.  They  are  numerous  both  north  and 
south,  among  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Persians,  and 
especially  in  the  villages  and  among  the  nomads, 
and  are  found  in  smaller  numbers  in  the  cities. 
The  Bahais  are  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion. For  them  Muhammad  and  the  shariah  are 
supersetled.     They  are   found   in   the    cities    and 


among  the  more  educated  classes,  less  often  in  the 
villages,  and  not  at  all  among  the  nomads.  They 
are  increasing.  Though  only  a  fraction  of  the  less 
numerous  classes  of  society,  their  influence  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  their  numbers.  The  Azalis  are 
practically  extinct,  and  the  Bahais,  with  insig- 
nificant exceptions,  follow  'Abbas  Efendi.  Both 
these  sects  practise  taqiyyah,  or  religious  decep- 
tion. 

The  Sufis  (or  'Arifs,  ' yvwariKol')  are  the  philo- 
sophical' and  intellectual  devotees  of  religion,  be- 
longing, it  may  be,  to  some  sect,  but  not  often  to 
the  Mutashari's.  Among  them  are  many  dervishes. 
They  usually  recognize  some  one  as  theii'  guide 
(murshid).  The  most  popular  poets  among  them 
are  Jalal  al-Din,  Shams-i-Tabriz,  Farid  al-Din 
'Attar,  and  ^afi?.  Dervishes  in  Persia  are  loosely 
organized,  and  monasteries  are  almost  unknown. 
Many  dervishes  will  claim  to  be  khsksarl  ('abject,' 
'  humble  '),  ethers  to  be  followers  of  Shah  Na  mat- 
Allah  or  of  Safi  'Ali  Shah,  a  .saint  of  recent  date. 

The  organization  of  religion  is  democratic,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  it  is  popularity  that  determines 
rank  and  authority.  'Ihe  government  exercises 
a  control  by  granting  titles  and  recognition,  and 
the  mullds  and  mujtahids,  both  as  authorized  ex- 
pounders of  the  shariah  and  as  popular  leaders, 
influence  government.  They  are  from  the  people 
and  are  susceptible  to  the  influences  that  att'ect  the 
people.  Low  birth  is  no  bar  to  ecclesiastical  ad- 
vancement. The  dervishes  are  to  some  extent 
controlled  by  the  appointment  from  them  of  a 
naqlb,  or  civU  head,  in  each  city.  Curiously,  he 
has  charge  also  of  jugglers,  mountebanks,  snake- 
charmers,  etc. 

The  influence  of  religion  in  moral  and  social 
matters  is  not  easily  estimated.  Of  course  it  is 
pervasive.  The  only  education  open  to  most  of 
the  people  is  that  in  the  mosque  schools.  The 
pilgrimages  promote  intelligence  and  national 
unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shrines  are  centres 
of  vice,  the  midlas  are  notorious  for  venality,  the 
shariah  is  an  obstacle  to  progress,  and  religious 
teaching  often  makes  wrongdoing  easy  rather  than 
diflieult.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  those  who 
desire  moral  or  social  reform  look  to  religion  for 
inspiration  and  aid.  The  least  religious  classes 
are  the  educated  and  the  nomads. 

An  influence  at  work  that  must  affect  the  futiue 
of  Islam  is  the  rationalization  of  religion.  It 
takes  the  form  of  reducing  religion  to  the  minimum 
of  doctrine,  equalizing  all  forms  of  revelation  by 
admitting  truth  in  each,  but  granting  finality  to 
none.  Another  tendency  is  what  the  Persians  call 
tabti  ('naturalistic'),  denying  all  revelation  and 
taking  an  agnostic  position  on  the  question  of 
God's  existence.  Another  growing  influence  is  the 
renascence  of  Turkish  literature  in  the  Adharbaijan 
dialect  in  Tiflis  and  Baku.  The  reaction  due  to 
foreign  dominance  is  also  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  influence  of  Western  civilization  is  in  many 
ways  disintegrating.  The  influence  of  Christianity 
mediated  by  commerce,  politics  and  literature,  and 
missionary  eU'ort  must  not  be  forgotten.  This  had 
its  part  in  Balnsm  and  still  more  in  Bahaism. 

See,  further,  artt.  BAB,  BabIS,  ShI'ahs, 
SUFlISM. 

Literature. — Besides  the  worka  cited  in  the  article,  see 
T.  W.  Arnold,  The  Preaching  of  Itlam\  London,  1913  ; 
E.  G.  Browne,  Literary  History  of  Persia,  2  vols.,  do.  1902-06, 
A  Year  ainong  the  Pervians,  do.  1893. 

W.  A.  Shedd. 
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have  always  formed  one  of  the  outlets  for  the 
superfluous  population  of  Arabia.  The  invasion  of 
the  country  by  the  .\rabs  in  the  first  half  of  the 
"til  cent.  A.D.  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  incursions 
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which  had  been  going  on  from  time  immemorial. 
The  conquest,  wliich  tool<  place  in  the  Caliphate 
of  'Omar,  only  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of 
Muhammad,  occupied  a  few  years  (13-15  A.H.), 
and  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Syria  came,  to  a  large  extent,  both  in  origin  and 
in  language,  of  Semitic  stock.  The  kingdom  of 
Ghassan,  which,  with  that  of  Hira  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Syrian  desert,  formed  a  butler  State 
between  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Persia,  was  of 
pure  Arab  blood.  When,  therefore,  the  Arabs 
made  tlieir  inroads  into  the  country,  they  were 
not  invading  a  foreign  people,  but  rather  attacking 
the  governing  classes  only,  the  representatives  of 
the  Eastern  Roman  empire.  Moreover,  it  was 
only  a  score  of  years  since  the  Persians  had  wrested 
the  country  from  the  Greeks  and  held  it  for  ten 
years.  The  Persian  Wars  had  depleted  the  ex- 
chequer of  Constantinople,  and  Heraclius  had  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  wonted  subsidies  from 
the  frontier  tribes — a  fact  which  made  them  all  the 
less  unwilling  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Arabs. 
When,  tlierefore,'Omar's  forces  entered  the  country, 
they  did  not  come  altogether  as  invaders,  and  to 
the  indigenous  population  the  issue  was  not  sub- 
jection so  much  as  a  change  of  masters ;  and  it 
was  not  impossible  that  the  new  masters  might  be 
more  gentle  than  the  old. 

To  the  Arabs  the  conquest  of  Chaldfea  was 
motived  by  the  lust  of  plunder,  the  conquest  of 
Egj-pt  was  to  a  large  extent  a  necessity— had  it 
been  acquired  a  year  or  two  earlier  Medina  would 
have  been  saved  from  famine — but  the  conquest  of 
Syria  was  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment.  Within 
its  borders  were  contained  nearly  all  the  holy  places 
of  Islam.  Hud  and  Salih  had  ministered  to  tribes 
within  the  boundaries  of  Arabia,  but  nearly  all 
the  remaining  prophets — Abraham,  Solomon,  but 
above  all  Jesus — had  lived  and  died  in  Palestine. 
Muhammad,  too,  had  visited  Syria,  once  as  a 
mere  boy,  with  his  uncle  Abu  Talib,  and  again  as 
the  agent  of  Khadijah.  Jerusalem  had  been  the 
goal  of  his  mysterious  night-journey,  from  which 
he  had  ascended  to  the  Divine  Presence,  and  it  was 
from  Damascus  that  he  had  turned  away,  saying 
that  one  could  not  enter  Paradise  twice.  The 
reverence  of  the  Arabs  for  Jerusalem  is  sho^vn  b3' 
the  fact  that  it  was  towards  it  that  the  Muslims 
turned  in  prayer  during  the  first  two  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Muhammad  at  Medina,  and  that  the 
capitulation  of  the  city  in  637  was  accepted  by  the 
Caliph  in  person.  On  this  occasion 'Omar  visited 
most  of  the  sacred  places,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  patriarch  Sophronius.  He  is  said  to  have 
identified  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  he 
erected  a  small  mosque,  probably  of  wood  and  clay, 
for  the  worship  of  the  Sluslims.  Jerusalem  did  not 
become  the  political  capital  of  the  province  of 
Palestine.  For  that  Ramleh  was  founded  some- 
what later.  But  the  sacred  character  attributed 
to  the  ancient  city  by  the  Arabs  appears  in  the 
name  Bait  al-Maqdis  ('holy  house ')  by  which  their 
historians  always  call  it,  or  in  the  shortened  form 
Al-Quds,  by  which  it  is  known  at  the  present  day. 

The  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Muslims  even 
of  Jerusalem  is,  however,  surpassed  by  that  of 
Hebron,  the  home  and  place  of  burial  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  their  wives,  as  well  as  of 
Joseph.  Hence  it  used  to  be  named  Masjid  Ibrahim 
('Abraham's  mosque '),  but  now  it  is  always  called 
Al-Khalil  ('the  friend'),  abbreviated  from  'the 
city  of  the  friend  of  God.'  Hebron  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crusaders  in  A.D.  1099  and  remained 
so  until  it  was  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1187.  The 
Crusaders  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  scruple 
about  entering  the  sepulchral  chambers,  but  the 
curiosity  of  the  Muslim  does  not  exceed  his  sense 
of  reverence,  and  one  of   them   mentions  with  a 


feeling  of  the  deepest  awe  that  he  had  conversed 
with  one  who  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  Abraham. 
At  the  present  day  Europeans  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  mosque  (originally  a  Crusaders'  church), 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  and  then  only  by  a 
special  Jirmdn. 

Under  the  Umayyads(  A.D.  661-7  50)  Syria  attained 
to  the  hegemony  of  all  the  Arab  States,  and 
Damascus  became  the  capital  of  an  empire  stretch- 
ing from  India  to  Spain.  Mu'awiya,  the  first  of 
the  line,  had  been  governor  of  the  country  under 
the  Caliph  'Othnian  :  it  was  to  the  Arabs  of  Syria 
that  his  dynasty  owed  its  birth  and  stability,  and 
the  Caliphs  of  the  line  naturally  wished  to  do  all 
in  tlieir  power  to  strengthen  the  position  and  pre- 
cedency of  their  adopted  country.  Hence  it  was 
that,  after  the  assassination  of 'All,  Mu'awij-a  pro- 
claimed himself  Caliph,  not  at  Medina,  which  had 
been  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  capital 
under  the  first  three  Caliphs,  but  at  Jerusalem. 
When,  on  the  death  of  his  son  Yazid,  the  rest  of 
the  Muslim  world  did  homage  to  the  rival  Caliph 
Ibn  Zubair  in  Mecca,  it  was  no  doubt  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  possession  of  the  sacred  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  at 
Hebron  that  the  Umayyads  were  still  able  to  main- 
tain their  position  in  Syria.  And,  whilst  their 
rival  was  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  holy  house 
at  Mecca,  which  their  armies  had  besieged,  the 
Umayyad'Abd  al-Malik  was  building  the  famous 
Dome  of  the  Rock  upon  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  as  the  inscription,  in  spite  of  its  mutila- 
tion under  the  'Abbasids,  still  bears  witness  ;  and 
it  was  only  after  the  building  was  finished,  and  a 
substitute  for  the  Ka  bah  had  been  provided  to  which 
the  pious  Muslim  might  make  his  pilgrimage,  that 
the  rival  Caliph  was  crushed  and  the  Muslim  world 
once  again  united  under  one  head.  Mu'awiya  had 
already  wished  to  remove  the  pulpit  of  the  Prophet 
at  Medina  to  his  new  mosque,  but  in  deference  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  he  refrained  from 
doing  so.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Umayyad  Caliph  acted  in  this  matter  from  merely 
pecuniary  motives,  because  he  wished  to  divert  the 
commerce  arising  out  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Hijaz 
into  his  own  coffers  ;  because,  as  soon  as  he  was  un- 
disputed Caliph,  it  would  not  have  mattered  which 
town  became  the  object  of  pilgrimage  (J.  Well- 
hausen.  Das  arabische  Eeick,  Berlin,  1902,  p.  132  f.). 

The  truth  is  that  the  Umayyad  Caliphs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pious 'Omar  II.,  were  not  Muslims 
at  heart.  They  sprang  from  the  old  aristocracy  of 
Mecca,  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Prophet, 
who  submitted  to  him  only  at  the  last  possible 
moment.  They  did  not  scruple  to  attack  and 
plunder  the  city  of  Medina  wdiere  he  had  lived  and 
died,  and  even  to  destroy  the  Ka'bah  itself,  and 
they  had  well-nigh  exterminated  the  family  of  the 
Prophet.  They  were  a  purely  civil  dynasty  ruling 
in  the  name  of  religion,  and  they  did  not  care  what 
means  they  used  to  attain  their  ends.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Syria  were  Christians. 
They  were,  many  of  them,  well  educated,  and  in 
every  way,  except  in  fighting,  more  useful  to  the 
dynasty  than  the  Arabs  themselves.  All  the 
clerks  in  the  government  offices  were  Christians, 
and  the  State  archives  were  written  at  first  in 
Greek.  A  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  Persia 
and  in  Egypt.  It  was  only  under  'Abd  al-Malik 
that  the  Arabic  language  began  to  be  used  exclus- 
ively, and  even  then  the  clerks  continued  to  be 
non-Arabs.  Some  of  the  most  influential  persons 
about  the  Caliphs  were  also  Christians.  John  of 
Damascus,  as  well  as  his  father,  held  high  office 
under  these  Arab  rulers  of  his  native  city,  and  the 
panegyrist  of  the  Umayyads  was  the  Christian 
poet  al-Akhtal.  Moreover,  it  was  not  that  these 
Caliphs  merely  made  use  of  their  Christian  subjects, 
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whilst  ignoring  their  religious  creed.  Questions 
of  theology  seem  to  have  been  discussed  by  the 
two  parties  in  the  presence  of  the  more  liberal 
Caliphs  ui>on  equal  terms.  Al-Akhtal  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  either  his  religious  belief  or 
the  external  emblems  of  his  faith,  when  he  stood 
before  '  Abd  al-Malik  ;  and  John  of  Damascus  was 
an  ardent  defender  of  the  use  of  images  in  divine 
worship,  wherein  he  stood  in  opposition  not  only  to 
the  Caliph  but  to  the  Greek  emperor  as  well. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  but  react  upon 
Muhammadanism  itself,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  some  of  the  less  strict  ways  of  thinking  which 
began  to  prevail  were  due  to  this  cause.  It  was  to 
condone  the  delinquencies  of  the  Umayyads  that 
the  Murjites  professed  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  deadly  sin  for  any  one  who  made  the  profession 
of  Islam,  or  that  at  any  rate  the  sinner  would  not 
be  punished  until  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Belief 
in  ilivine  predestination  also  began  to  be  modilied 
in  the  direction  of  an  admission  of  free  will.  This 
tendency  towards  freedom  of  thought  culminated 
in  theMu'tazilite  movement  under  the 'Abbasids 
<see  Sects  [Muhammadan]).  Nor  was  it  only  on  the 
religious  side  that  Christianity  moulded  Muslim  life. 
Hi-sham,  one  of  the  last  and  best  of  the  Umayyad 
Caliphs,  was  a  notable  agriculturist.  His  gover- 
nor over  "Iraq  was  Khalid  al  Qasri,  who  was  also 
a  farmer  on  a  grand  scale.  Khalid's  mother  was 
a  Christian,  and  he  built  her  a  chapel  beside 
the  mosque  at  Kufa.  He  emplojed  Christians  and 
otiier  non-Muslim  peoples  in  preference  to  Muslims, 
as  he  no  doubt  found  them  more  intelligent  and 
capable.  In  Hisham's  days  the  doctrine  that  the 
Qur'an  is  not  eternal,  wliich  became  the  accepted 
creed  for  a  short  time  under  the  'Abbasids,  began 
to  be  professed.  The  century  and  more  during 
which  the  Umayyads  ruled  the  Muslim  world  from 
Damascus  was  the  most  glorious  in  Arabian  annals, 
and  it  is  not  without  significance  that  it  was  after 
the  last  Calijih  of  the  line  had  removed  the  capital 
to  his  native  town  of  ^arran  tliat  tlie  dynasty 
fell  and  was  replaced  by  that  of  the 'Abbasids. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Umayyads  the  Arabs  ceased 
to  be  the  ruling  race  and  Syria  became  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  not  specially  distinguished 
in  the  religious  aspect  from  the  "rest.  On  the 
break-up  of  theCalijihate,  with  its  resulting  chaos, 
Syria  became,  with  its  many  holy  places,  the 
battle-ground  of  Christianity  and  Islam.  When 
it  was  prosperous  and  well-governed,  it  was  gener- 
ally as  a  aependency  of  Egypt,  under  Fatimid, 
Ayytlbid,  or  Mamluk  rulers.  For  the  last  four 
hundred  years  it  has  formed  a  province  of  Turkey. 

LiTKRATDRB. — ^Thefe  are  no  reliable  reports  published  officially 
by  the  government.  Much  information  is  obtainable  from 
daily  and  other  periodicals  appearing  in  Beirut,  mostly  edited 
by  Christians.  See  also  A.  I.  S.  de  Sacy,  Exposi  de  la'relijion 
dee  Dmzes,  Paris,  1838 ;  G.  Le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the 
iloslerm,  London,  1890  ;  G.  W.  Chasseaud,  The  Drunee  of  the 
Lebanon^  do.  ISJo  ;  C.  H.  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon,  do. 
1853;  J.  Finn,  Stirring  Times;  Records  from  Jerusalem  Con- 
tutor  Chronietes,  1S5S-S6,  do.  1S7S ;  J.  E.  Hanauer,  Folklore 
«/  the  Holy  Land,  do.  1910 ;  P.  G.  Baldenspergrer,  '  The  Im- 
movable East,"  in  PEFSt,  1903 (p.  65  ff.)and  foil,  years ;  R.  A.  S. 
Macalister  and  E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  'The  Modern  Inbabi- 
Unta  of  Palestine,'  in  PEFSt,  1904  (i>.  150  ff.)  and  foil,  years. 

B.  Egypt. — Since  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
about  the  year  a.D.  640,  Egypt  has,  owing  partly 
to  its  natural  wealth  and  partly  to  its  posses- 
sion of  the  Azhar  University  and  its  frequent 
sovereignty  over  the  holy  places,  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  material  and  sijiritual  progress  of 
Islam,  and  especially  during  the  last  hundred 
years  it  has  outstripped  all  other  countries  in  the 
direction  of  the  Europeanizing  of  the  faith.  The 
jieople  of  Egypt  have  always  been  subservient  to 
those  of  another  race.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  cent,  they  had  to  endure  twelve  years  of 
I'ersian    domination.      After    the    conquest    was 


over,  however,  the  Persians  ruled,  as  they  gener- 
ally did,  witli  moderation  and  tolerance,  and, 
when  the  country  was  recovered  for  the  Eiistem 
empire  by  the  conquests  of  Ileraclius,  the  change 
of  masters  was  a  change  for  the  worse.  'The 
natural  craving  of  the  Egyptian  for  a  strong  arm 
on  w  hich  to  lean  had  shown  itself  in  the  sphere  of 
theology  in  their  deification  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  the  basis  of  their  whole-hearted  attachment 
to  the  Mono|ihysite  doctrine ;  when,  therefore, 
Heraclius  sought,  through  his  instrument  Cyrus, 
to  force  upon  them  the  orthodox  formula,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  increase  the  revenues  obtained 
from  the  taxation  of  the  country,  the  attempt 
was  met  by  the  Copts  with  dogged  resistance,  cul- 
minating in  the  flight  of  their  i)atriarch  Benjamin. 
It  was  owing  to  this  prevailing  discontent  that 
the  conquest  of  the  countrj'  by  the  Arabs  was  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  accomplished  within 
a  couple  of  y»'ars,  and  with  not  more  than  a 
handful  of  troops.  'Amr,  who  had  planned  and 
carried  out  the  expedition,  became  the  hr.st 
governor  of  the  country.  He  at  once  granted 
religious  toleration  to  the  people,  whose  disputes 
he  did  not  understand  ;  he  restored  the  Coptic 
patriarch  to  his  office ;  and  he,  at  any  rate,  did 
not  increase  the  burden  of  taxation.  'The  seat  of 
government  was  removed  from  Alexandria  to  the 
fortress  of  Babylon,  close  to  tlie  modem  Cairo, 
around  which  a  town,  called  Fustat,  soon  sprang 
up.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  province  was 
at  Philse,  the  limit  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Nubia,  with  which  the  Arabs  concluded  a  treaty. 

The  Copts  did  not  at  once  go  over  to  the  faith  of 
the  conquerors.  Probably  they  believed  that  the 
occupation  would  be  temporarj',  as  that  of  the 
Persians  had  been.  Their  only  motives  in  becom- 
ing converts  to  Islam  would  have  been  those  of 
self-interest,  for  Muslims  were  not  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. But  it  was  not  by  any  means  the  interest  of 
the  Arab  that  the  subject  populations  should  be- 
come converts  to  the  faith,  as  that  would  endanger 
the  source  from  which  they  drew  their  stipends,  and 
lead  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  government.  The 
policy  of  the  Arab  ruleis,  in  Egypt  as  elsewhere, 
was  one  of  non-interference  and  continuity.  The 
administration  of  the  conquered  territories  was 
carried  on,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  it  had  been 
under  their  previous  rulers.  The  Arabs  formed  a 
ruling  class,  corresponding  as  closelj'  as  may  be  to 
the  British  in  India.  Their  business  was,  not  to 
make  converts  to  their  religion,  but  to  maintain 
jjublic  order,  to  see  that  justice  was  executed,  and 
to  collect  the  revenues.  This  was  pre-eminently 
the  case  in  Egypt,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  new- 
comers, professed  unitarians  as  they  were,  to  whom 
images  and  pictures  were  abhorrent,  did  not 
scruple  to  take  over  even  the  seals  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  office,  on  which  was  frequently  engraved 
the  figure  of  a  wolf  or  other  animal — a  rather  hard 
nut  for  modem  writers  of  Hebrew  history  to 
crack.  The  wise  tolerance  of  the  Arabs  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  not  only  were  their  official  docu- 
ments written  in  Greek  and  Coptic  as  well  as 
in  Arabic,  but  many  im])ortant  positions  in  the 
government  were  filled  by  Christian  natives  of  the 
countrj".  No  doubt,  complaints  of  oppression  were 
not  wanting,  but  what  oi)pression  there  was  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  system  which  the  Byzan- 
tines had  bequeathed  to  the  Arabs  rather  than  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  system  was  carried  out 
by  the  latter,  and  sometimes  the  fault  lay  with  the 
native  intermediary. 

Once  more  it  fell  to  "Amr  to  become  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  this  time  on  behalf  of  the 
Umayyads,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  for  nearly 
a  century  (A.D.  658-7511).  The  tragic  fall  of  the 
Umaj-yad  dynasty  and  the  massacre  of  their  house 
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made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Chri^Uan  popula- 
tion of  Egj'pt,  anil  it  is  not  without  signilicance 
that  it  was  in  Egypt  tliat  the  last  of  the  Umayj-ad 
Caliphs  sought  shelter  from  his  enemies,  tor  a 
century  the  'Abbasids  continued  to  send  Arab 
governors  to  Egypt,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
586  that  non-Arab,  practically  independent  dynas- 
ties began  to  be  set  up  in  the  country. 

Under  the  two  centuries  of  Arab  sway  Egypt 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative 
prosperity  and  good  government.  Tlie  governors 
are  no  doubt  often  abused,  but  generally  without 
justice.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Qurrah  ibn 
Sliarik,  who  is  usually  described  as  an  oppressor 
and  persecutor,  but  whom  numerous  papyri  show 
to  have  been  a  just,  if  strict,  ruler.  Moreover, 
not  only  was  there  no  religious  persecution  of  the 
Christians  by  the  Arabs,  but  these  had  rescued 
the  native  Jacobite  churcli  from  the  hands  of  tlieir 
co-religionists,  the  Greek  Malkites,  the  free-lance 
nature  of  the  Bedawl  always  leading  him  to 
support  the  more  heretical  side — a  course  whicli 
subserved  his  own  interests  also.  The  Arabs  even 
discriminated  in  the  taxation  in  favour  of  the 
Jacobites  as  against  the  INIalkites  to  such  an  extent 
that  not  a  few  of  the  latter  went  over  to  the  native 
church.  The  Arabs  found  Egypt  in  a  state  of 
feudalism.  The  people  were  serfs  attached  to  the 
land,  and  many  of  the  papyri  are  taken  up  with 
tlie  capture  of  some  fugitive  who  has  escaped  from 
his  own  domain.  Not  the  least  benelit  wliich 
the  Arabs  conferred  upon  the  Egyptians  was  to 
deliver  them  from  their  feudal  lords,  by  converting 
these  into  mere  tax-gatherers  for  the  government. 

The  purely  Arab  government  under  the  direct 
sovereignty  of  the  Caliph  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  dynasties  of  Turkish  origin,  the 
TCilunids  (A.D.  868-905),  whose  capital  Qata'i', 
between  Fustat  (i.e.  Latin  fossntum)  and  modern 
Cairo,  was  famous  for  its  splendour,  and  who  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ruled  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt  ; 
and,  after  a  brief  interval,  the  Ikhshidids  (A.D. 
935-969),  who  also  ruled  both  Syria  and  the  holy 
cities  of  the  Hijaz,  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Tlie  Arabs  did  not  leave  behind  them  much  in 
the  way  of  architecture  to  tell  the  visitor  of  their 
occupation  of  the  country.  The  so-called  '  mosque 
of  'Amr'  may  at  least  indicate  the  site  on  which 
that  of  the  first  conqueror  of  the  country  was  built, 
but  the  latter  was  a  building  of  very  much  more 
modest  dimensions  than  the  present  spacious  place 
of  worship,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  remains.'  Indeed, 
the  Original  Arab  town  of  Fustat,  although  it 
maintained  an  independent  importance  for  many 
centuries,  is  now  regarded  as  merely  a  part,  and 
not  the  most  flourishing  part,  of  its  younger  sister, 
Cairo. 

The  dynasty  of  Ibn  Tuliln,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  many  memorials  of  tiieir  supremacy.  The 
mosque  of  Ibn  Tuliin,  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  if  a  bah  designed  by  a  Christian  architect,  but 
with  a  dome  superimposed  and  a  minaret  round 
which  winds  an  external  staircase  resembling  that 
of  the  Churcli  of  the  Redeemer  in  Copenhagen,  is 
still  one  of  the  sights  of  Cairo.  Ibn  Tiilun's 
brilliant  but  unfortunate  son  also  resembled  the 
late  Khedive  Ismail  in  his  devotion  to  building 
and  public  works. 

It  was,  however,  under  the  Fatimids  that  Egypt 
rose  to  the  height  of  its  greatness.  Claiming 
descent  from  Fatimah,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet, 
these  sectaries,  as  they  were  held  to  be  by  the 
orthodox  'Abbasid  Caliphs,  took  their  origin,  like 
so  many  other  movements,  both  political  and 
religious,  in  N.  Africa,  from  wliich  they  con- 
quered Egypt  (A.D.  969-1171).     Mu'izz,  the  fourth 

I  See  E.  K.  Oorbett, '  The  Hist,  of  the  Mosque  of  Amr  at  Old 
Cairo,'  in  JRAS  xxii.  [1891)  T59-SU0. 


of  the  dynasty,  proclaimed  himself  Caliph,  in 
opposition  to  the 'Abbasid  Caliph  in  Baghdad,  and 
founded  a  new  city  close  to  the  old  capital,  which 
he  called  Al-Qrihira  ('  the  victorious'),  the  modern 
Cairo.  The  name  bears  a  curious  resemblance  in 
sound  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  town  of 
Khereohe  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Like  most 
lieterodox  peoples,  the  Fatimids  were  enlightened 
rulers.  In  spite  of  famine  at  home  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  Carmatians  (q.v.)  from  Syria,  they 
quickly  consolidated  their  empire  over  all  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  Algeria  to  Syria,  the  holy  cities  of 
Arabia  also  acknowledging  their  sway.  Security 
of  life  and  property  led  to  a  great  increase  of 
population.  Commerce  was  flourishing,  and  the 
trade  of  India,  which  had  up  till  now  passed 
through  Baghdad,  began  to  flow  into  Egypt,  and 
from  this  period  begins  the  decadence  of  the 
'Abbasid  capital  and  the  resulting  aggrandizement 
of  Cairo.  'Aziz,  the  son  of  Mu'izz,  was  especially 
distinguished  for  his  enlightenment  and  religious 
tolerance.  His  reign  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  dynasty,  although  it  was  considerably  later 
that  the  prayers  were  said  in  the  name  of  the 
Fatimid  Caliphs  in  the  'Abbasid  capital  itself,  but 
only  for  one  year  (A.D.  1059).  Under  yakim,  the 
son  and  successor  of  'Aziz,  the  free  thinking  of  the 
Fatimid  regime  ran  riot :  under  tlie  malign  in- 
fluence of  the  Persian  Darazi  the  Caliph  pro- 
claimed himself  an  incarnation  of 'Ali,  and  claimed 
divine  honours.  He  disappeared,  but  his  doctrines 
were  propagated  in  the  sect  of  the  Druses  (see 
Sects  [Christian]).  A  persecution  was  also  in- 
stituted against  both  Jews  and  Christians,  in 
spirit  not  unlike  those  which  the  early  Christians 
sufl'ered  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  deification 
of  Domitian  and  other  lioman  emperors. 

The  most  enduring  benefit  which  the  Fatimids 
conferred  upon  Egypt  and  upon  the  whole  Muslim 
world  was  the  founding  of  the  Azhar  College.  It 
was  begun  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  opened  in  the  year  A.D.  972.  The 
text  of  the  inscription  commemorating  the  opening 
has  been  preserved  (M.  van  Bex'chem,  Corp.  Inscr. 
Arab.,  i.  [Paris,  1904]  43,  no.  20).  It  received  its 
name  ('the  fair')  from  an  epitliet  of  the  alleged 
ancestress  of  the  dynasty.  Originally  built  as  a 
mosque,  it  was  transformed  into  a  college  and 
hospital  for  the  poor  by' Aziz.  Under  the  Fatimids 
the  instruction  imparted  was  naturally  Shl'ite,  but 
of  this  period  little  is  known,  and  by  a  curious 
irony  the  college  did  not  attain  to  full  usefulness 
until  it  came  under  the  rule  of  Sunni,  or  orthodox, 
masters. 

The  annexation  of  Egypt  by  Saladin  in  the  year 
1169  and  the  consequent  supersession  of  the  Fati- 
mid by  the  Ayyubid  dynasty,  naturally  led  to  the 
immediate  abolition  of  the  Sliiite  faith  of  the 
descendants  of  'Ali  and  the  establishment  of  the 
orthodox  Sunni  profession,  not  only  in  the  Azhar 
College  but  throughout  Egypt  (ini-1250).  This 
was  the  more  easy  of  accomplishment  as  the 
Egyptian  JMuslims  were  always  Sunnites  at  heart, 
and  had  submitted  to  the  faith  of  their  Fatimid 
rulers  only  through  compulsion  or  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  But,  if  the  Fatimid  form  of  faith  vanished 
with  their  dynasty,  they  have  left  behind  them 
monuments  which  show  till  the  present  day  the 
greatness  of  their  race.  In  addition  to  the  Azhar 
mosque,  the  ancient  city  gates  which  are  shown  to 
the  tourist  date  from  the  Fatimid  period,  as  also 
does  the  mosque  of  Ufikim,  modelled  on  that  of 
Ibn  fuliin,  situated  between  the  Bab  Nasr  and  the 
Bab  FutiUi.  But  their  best  memorial  is  the  city 
of  Cairo  itself. 

Of  the  four  schools  of  doctrine  which  are  recog- 
nized as  orthodox  by  the  Sunnite  Muslims,  the  one 
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wliich  first  prevailed  in  Efrypt  was  that  of  Malik  j 
ilm  Anas  (t  A.D.  804).  It  is  still  the  accepted  rite 
of  the  rest  of  N.  Africa,  but  in  Egypt  itself  it 
has  been  replaced  bj-  that  of  his  friend  and  disciple 
Shfilii,  who  died  in  Fustat  in  the  year  A.D.  819, 
and  wliose  tomb  is  vi.sited  still  by  the  pious  near 
the  foot  of  the  Mokattam  Hills.  With  a  view  to 
rooting;  out  the  Shi' ah  doctrines  andplantinj;  in  their 
-stead  the  orthodox  faith,  Saladin  des|)oiled  the 
Azhar  of  nianj[  of  its  privileges  and  endowments, 
and  founded  in  its  place  a  mosque  and  college 
round  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  Sliati'i  (A.D.  1191),  at 
the  same  time  instituting  mi.s.sions  to  tlie  outlying 
districts  for  the  i)n)piigation  of  the  true  faith. 
The  Azhar,  however,  quickly  rose  again  into 
favour  with  the  "reat  and  benevolent,  and  it  is 
from  the  Ayyubid  rather  than  from  the  Fatiniid 
period  that  its  career  of  brilliance  and  usefulness 
takes  its  beginning.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Maniluks(12o0-1517),  who  succeeded  the  Ayyubids, 
the  Panifite  school  (called  after  Abu  ^Jauifah,  + 
in  Baghdad,  A.D.  767)  came  into  prominence,  and 
still  more  under  the  Ottoman  Turks  (from  1517  on). 
Being  the  lea.st  strict  of  the  four  schools  and  also 
the  most  inclined  to  monarchy,  it  was  naturally 
favoured  by  the  government,  whilst  the  Slialiite 
remained  the  popular  school.  As  for  the  ^anbali, 
the  last  of  the  four  orthodox  schools  (founded  by 
the  fanatical  Ibn  5anbal,  t  855),  it  has  never  taken 
hold  in  Egypt,  and  its  students  in  the  Azhar  have 
never  been  more  than  a  handful  at  the  most. 

Meantime  the  Azhar  University,  which  may  be 
considered  the  intellectual  barometer  of  Egypt, 
grew  in  importance  and  splendour  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  the  West  the  conquests  of  the  Christ- 
ians ending  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain  bj'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1498,  and  the 
incursions  of  Jenghiz  Khiiu  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  cent,  and  of  Timur  Lenk  (Tamerlane)  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  in  the  East,  left  Egypt  un- 
touched. Thus,  when  its  rivals  in  Cordova  and  in 
Baghdad  had  been  swept  away,  Cairo  remained 
tlie  undisputed  mistress  of  Muslim  learning  and 
culture.  Both  its  professors  and  students  were 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  Muslim  world,  a  pre- 
ference even  being  given  in  some  cases  to  those 
whose  homes  were  most  remote.  The  Muslim  man 
of  learning  is  cosmopolitan  in  his  habits  ;  he  visits 
all  countries  where  he  may  hope  to  pick  up  some 
crumbs  of  knowledge  or  obtain  a  diploma  from 
some  world-fanmus  doctor ;  and  the  fame  of  the 
Azhar  and  its  instructors  naturallj-  led  many  of 
these  travelling  students  to  settle  in  Cairo,  and 
sometimes  to  lecture  in  its  college.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  probably  the  philoscipher- 
historian  Ihn  Khaldun,  who  was  a  native  of  funis 
and  was  given  posts  in  the  government  not  only 
of  that  country,  but  also  of  Fez  and  Granada. 
He  then  came  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  given  the 
oflice  of  qadl  of  the  Malikls.  From  there  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Timur  Lenk  at  his  camp  in  Syria,  and 
finally  died  in  Cairo  in  A.D.  1406. 

But,  while  the  Azhar  may  be  considered  as  hold- 
ing aloft  the  torch  of  learning  to  the  whole  world, 
both  Muslim  and  Christian,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Europe,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
after  that  epoch  it  became  a  stronghold  of  obscur- 
antism. This  is  evident  from  the  books  which 
continued  to  be  studied  there.  The  ancient  poetry, 
wliich  is  the  whole  literature  of  pre-lslamic 
Arabia,  was  unheard  of,  and  even  the  Assemblies 
of  the  inimitable  I,larlrl '  were  neglected.  All 
study  was  theological  (including  jurisprudence)  or 
grammatical.  Even  the  original  texts  of  the 
Quran  and  the  TrMlilions  of  IJukhari  were  not 
studied  so  much  as  commentaries  and  super-com- 
jnp'itaries  u]pon  these.  Mathematics,  natural 
'  Tr.  T.  Chenery  and  F.  Stcingass,  I>oiidoii,  1898. 


philosophy,  history,  and  geography  were  ignored. 
In  oilier  words,  the  Azhar,  like  the  '  University'  of 
Fez,  continued  to  be  a  medianal  school  after  the 
Middle  Ages  had  passed  aw.ay. 

Egyjit  was  one  of  the  first  homes  of  Christian 
monasticisni,  and  this  religious  tendency  of  its 
people  showed  itself  also  after  they  had  largely 
gone  over  to  Islam.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
ty|)ical  mystics  of  Egypt  is  called  Dhu'1-Nun  (a 
iiiiiiie  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  meaning  'he  of  the 
lisli '),  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th 
cent.  A.D.  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  famous  is  Ibn 
al-Filrid,  who  is  considered  the  greatest  of  all  the 
poets  of  the  mystics.  He  was  born  in  Cairo  in 
1181,  and  died  tliere  in  A.D.  1235.  He  was  buried 
on  the  Mokattam  Hills  near  the  tomb-mosque  of 
Shafi'i.  His  principal  poem,  in  671  lines,  has  been 
translated  by  J.  von  Hammer-Purgstall  (Vienna, 
1854).  Already  under  Saladin  not  only  cells  and 
mona.steries,  but  even  convents  (for  divorced  wives 
and  otiier  woinen),  began  to  multiply  rapidly. 
Busiri  (t  A.D.  1279),  the  author  of  the  lamous  '  Ode 
of  the  Mantle,'  which  is  known  all  over  the  Mu- 
hammadan  world  and  has  been  often  printed  and 
translated  into  many  languages,  was,  as  his  name 
implies,  of  Egyptian  origin. 

Although  islam  is  theoretically  a  strictly  mono- 
theistic religion,  there  is  perhaps  no  faith  in  which 
the  worship  of  saints  plays  a  larger  part.  The 
prayer-book  of  Jazuli,  a  native  of  Morocco  who 
died  in  A.D.  1465,  consisting  of  litanies  in  which 
the  Arabian  Prophet  is  a  being  certainly  more 
than  human,  is  used  wherever  his  followers  are 
found,  and  not  least  in  Egypt.  The  whole  of 
N.  Africa,  and  indeed  the  Aluslim  world  gener- 
ally, is  honey-combed  with  secret  societies  or 
brotherhoods  {ikhwan),  mostly  religious  in  char- 
acter. They  form  each  an  ecclesia  in  ecclesia.  In 
Egypt  there  are  four  such  orders  named  after  four 
mystic  or  Sufi  (see  SuFllSM)  saints  of  the  highest 
rank  called  '  poles' '(ou<6).  The  most  famous  of 
these  is  the  Shaikh' Abd  al-Qadir  al-Jilani  (t  1165), 
whose  shrine  is  to  this  daj'  a  place  of  visitation  in 
Baghdad ;  but  the  best  known  locally  is  Ahmad 
al-BadawI,  a  native  of  Tunis  of  the  I2th  cent., 
whose  tomb-mosque  is  at  Tanta,  a  town  of  some 
60,000  inhabitants,  on  the  railway  line  about  half- 
way between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  A  fair  is 
held  there  annually  on  his  saint's-day,  during 
which  the  population  swells  to  half  a  million, 
drawn  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  It 
resembles  a  fair  elsewhere,  shows  of  all  kinds  pre- 
dominating over  whatever  religious  motive  ever 
existed.  In  Morocco  the  four  recognized  'poles' 
ditler  from  those  acknowledged  in  Egypt,  and  one 
of  them,  Shadhili,  a  native  of  the  countrj-  (t  A.D. 
125S),  is  also  the  eponym  of  one  of  the  more  import- 
ant brotherhoods.  In  these  shrines  the  room  con- 
taining the  catafalque  of  the  saint  is  lined  with 
banners,  rosaries,  ostrich  eggs,  and  voti\e  oiierings 
of  every  description.  Where  the  shrine  has  fallen 
into  ruin  and  consists  of  four  bare  walls,  rags  and 
pieces  of  cloth  are  often  tied  to  a  neighbouring 
tree.  These  pious  emblems  represent  the  pravers 
of  the  faithful  to  the  saint  to  intercede  for  them 
in  order  to  obtain  some  much-desired  object,  re- 
covery from  sickness  or,  often,  the  birth  of  a  son. 
The  saints'  tombs,  wliich  are  such  a  marked 
feature  of  the  landscape  in  all  Muhamniadan 
countries,  are  the  emblems  of  an  ineradicable 
superstition,  and,  it  is  said,  in  many  cases  the 
haunts  of  crime. 

With  the  French  exi^dition  of  1798  a  new  era 
began  in  the  history  of  Egyi't,  owing  to  the 
attempts  of  the  Khedives  to  transform  it  into  a 
European  State.  Muhammad 'Ali  sent  the  youth 
of  the  ruling  cla.s.ses  to  be  educated  in  Paris,  from 
which  they  too  often  returned  imbued  with  the 
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vices  rather  tlian  the  virtues  of  Europe.  Ismail 
laid  down  railway  and  telegrajjh  lines  all  over  the 
eountrj'.  Under  Taufiq  slavery  largely  disap- 
peared, and  polygamy  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  From  Taufiq  also  dates  the  liberty  of 
the  Egyptian  newspaper  press,  a  liberty  which  has 
been  mostly  abused.  Indeed,  the  number  of  news- 
papers printed  in  Cairo  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  number  of  readers.  They  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  for  the  most  part  published  in  the 
interest  of  some  political  propaganda,  nationalist 
(which  generall3'  means  Turkish),  conservative,  or 
progressive.  The  best  Christian  newspapers  are 
edited  by  Syrian  immigrants.  There  are  three  or 
four  journals  published  by  and  for  women. 

The  progressive  movement  initiated  by  the 
Khedives  naturally  reacted  on  that  stronghold  of 
conservatism,  the  Azhar  University.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  the  instruction  given  there  con- 
tinued on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  13th  century.  To 
meet  present-day  needs  the  Gordon  College  was 
founded  at  Khartum,  and  also  a  modern  university 
in  Cairo,  but  the  latter  has  practically  no  students. 
Meanwhile  the  students  of  the  Azhar,  who  have 
always  been  more  or  less  inclined  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  in  1909  went  out  on  strike, 
with  the  result  that  some  concessions  were  made 
to  modern  ideas.  The  last  century  in  Egypt,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  fairly  considered  as  an  example 
of  Muhammadan  rule,  as  all  the  ideas  were 
European,  although  the  instruments  putting  them 
in  force  were  Muslim. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Muham- 
madanism  in  Egypt  has,  considering  the  times  and 
country,  been  enlightened  and  a  source  of  enlighten- 
ment. Even  at  the  period  of  conquest  they  did 
not  put  in  force  the  iconoclastic  theory  of  their 
faith,  and  under  the  Mamluks,  and  even  under  the 
Fatimids,  stone  and  metal  work  are,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  specimens  of  the  latter  in  the  museum  at 
South  Kensington,  of  a  very  high  order.  Neither 
was  there  any  scruple  about  making  representa- 
tions of  living  creatures.  Ibn  Tulun  caused  two 
plaster  lions  to  be  set  over  one  of  his  gateways. 
Saladin  introduced  the  eagle  as  an  ornament  in 
design.  On  one  ewer,  of  the  year  A.D.  1232,  in 
the  British  Museum  there  are  over  one  hundred 
animal  figures.  It  was  from  the  Mamluk  artists 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  that  this  art  passed  into 
Europe.  In  architecture  also  the  INIaniluks  ex- 
celled. Nearly  all  the  mosques  of  Cairo  origin- 
ated in  their  period,  and  certainly  all  the  finest,  not 
the  least  remarkable  buildings  being  those  of  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Mamluks,  Kait  Bey  (1468-96); 
yet  it  is  on  two  of  the  oldest  mosques,  those  of  Ibn 
Tulun  and  of  ^lakim,  that  are  found  the  supposed 
beginnings  of  Gothic  architecture.  With  the  com- 
ing of  the  Turks  a  period  of  decadence  supervened, 
which  was  only  intensified  under  the  Khedives. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  qualities  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Muslim  rulers  of  Egypt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Caliph  5aklm,  were  not  worse  than 
Jluslim  rulers  elsewhere  ;  Saladin  and  a  few  other 
masters  of  the  country  were  admirable  rulers. 
The  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  still  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  Arab  coaquerors  of  the  country 
were  not  ruthless  fanatics.  The  Coptic  Church  was 
not  exterminated,  as  Zoroastrianism  practically 
was  in  I'ersia,  or  Protestantism  in  Christian  Spain. 
The  native  churches  in  Cairo  are  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  mosques.  One  can  only  hope  that 
the  accounts  of  the  persecution,  especially  under 
5akim,  have  been  exaggerated  ;  but,  even  if  they 
are  literally  true,  they  would  not  prove  that  the 
Muslims  treated  Jews  and  Christians  much  worse 
than  they  treated  one  another.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  and  significant  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
British  occupation,  the  Copts  took  the  side  of  their 


former  masters,  thus  bringing  about  an  inrush  of 
educated  Syrian  Christians.  British  writers  do 
not  give  the  Copts  a  very  high  character,  and  much 
prefer  the  Muhammadan  in  many  ways  ;  but  this 
may  be  the  result  of  ages  of  subordination.  For 
the  present,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a 
Coptic  government  would  not  be  more  cornipt 
than  the  Muhammadan  has  been.  The  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  consist  in  smoking  liashish 
(Cannabis  Indica),  which,  being  intoxicating,  is 
forbidden,  watching  public  dancers,  and  listening 
to  songs  and  stories.  All  these  are  degrading  to 
both  spectators  and  performers,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  they  could  be  put  down  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  great  want  of  Egypt,  as  of  all  Muslim 
countries,  is  books  of  fiction  which  are  at  once 
amusing  and  decent,  but  it  would  take  a  genera- 
tion or  two  before  a  taste  for  such  literature 
could  be  cultivated  in  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
Egyptian. 

Literature. — The  most  reliable  information  in  regard  to 
present-day  Egypt  is  to  he  obtained  from  Lord  Cromer's 
Modem  Egypt,  London,  lOOS,  and  from  his  and  his  successors' 
annua!  Reports  to  the  British  Government  (ISSSff.),  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Education  and  other  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  see  also  A.  M.  MUner,  English  in  Egypt, 
London,  1S92.  Much  information  is  also  obtainable  from  E. 
W.  Lane's  notes  to  his  tr.  of  The  Thousand  and  Oiie  Nights, 
London,  1839,  and  his  Manners  aiid  Customs  of  the  Modern 
Egyptians,  do.  1836  ;  also  Ibrahim  Hilmi,  Literature  of  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  do.  18S&-SS ;  H.  Jolowicz,  Bihliotheca  Acgyp- 
tiaca,  Leipzig,  1858-61 ;  M.  Beiram,  Treatise  on  the  Historii  of 
the  Azhar,  Cairo,  1321  A.H. ;  K.  VoUers,  in  Minerva  for  is94 
(under  'Cairo');  M.  Hartmann,  The  Arabic  Press  of  Egypt, 
London,  1899 ;  Artin  Pasha,  L'Jnstniction  pubtiqne  en  Egypte^ 
Paris,  1890;  W.  E.  Jennings-Bramley,  'The  Bedouins  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula,'  PEFSt,  1905  (p.  126ff.)  and  foil,  years; 
T.  W.  Arnold,  The  Preaching  of  Islam-,  London,  1913;  J. 
Ohrwalder,  Ten  Years'  Captivity  in  the  Mahdi's  Ca'inp,  ed. 
F.  E.  Wingate,  do.  1892 ;  R.  C.  Statin,  Fire  and  Sword  in  the 
Sudan,  tr.  F.  K.  Wingate,  do.  1898. 

C  Mesopotamia. — In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
7th  cent.  A.D.  the  Persians  had  conquered  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  was, 
for  the  moment,  almost  limited  by  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  By  a  mighty  effort,  however, 
Heraclius  drove  the  enemy  from  his  provinces  and 
the  Persian  empire  was  in  its  turn  completely 
broken.  This  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Arabs. 
Chaldasa  became  an  easy  prey,  and  in  half  a  dozen 
years  the  empire,  which  under  one  dynasty  and 
another  had  withstood  the  might  of  Greece  and 
Rome  for  a  millennium,  had  ceased  to  be. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  Persia  is  explained  by 
Arab  writers  by  the  decadent  condition  of  the 
country,  the  efl'eminacy  of  the  people,  the  tyranny 
of  the  great  lando^vners,  and  the  chaotic  state  of 
the  government  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  hardy  nature  and  simple  habits  of  the  Arabs. 
But  equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Chald«a  was  itself  Arab.  The  Lakhraid 
kings,  whose  capital  was  at  Hira,  near  the  ancient 
Kufa  and  the  present  Najaf,  were,  like  the 
Ghassanids  on  the  other  side  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
immigrants  from  Southern  Arabia.  Mesopotamia 
itself  was  peopled  by  the  tribes  of  Taghlib,  lyad, 
and,  further  to  the  west,  Nimar  ;  and  at  Duma,  in 
the  Jauf,  on  the  route  leading  from  Medina  to  the 
Euphrates,  was  settled  a  branch  of  Kelb,  the  tribe 
which  so  influenced  the  Umayyads  in  Syria.  All 
these  tribes  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  ;  but 
how  lightly  their  religion  sat  on  them  is  clear 
from  the  nonchalance  with  which  the  tribe  of 
Taghlib  fell  in  with 'Omar's  stipulation  that  they 
should  not  bring  up  their  children  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Accordingly,  when  the  Muslims  set  out  to 
invade  Mesopotamia,  they  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion and  with  some  assistance  from  these  tribes. 
The  ties  of  blood  proved  stronger  than  those  of 
religion. 

Thus  Mesopotamia  quickly  became  a  Muham- 
madan  country,    and,    being   peopled   largely   by 
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Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  (Jiiraisb,  it  rapidly  assuuied  a 
leading  place  in  the  Muslim  world,  and  remained 
for  three  centuries,  even  when  the  political  capital 
was  Damascus,  the  intellectual  arid  religions  centre 
of  Islam.  It  was  generally  divided  into  two 
provinces — 'Iraq,  the  soutliern  half,  its  most 
northerly  town  bein^  Takrit,  and  the  northern 
portion,  .lazira  (the  Peninsula).  Much  the  more 
important  of  the  two  provinces,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  history  of  the  faith,  is  'Iraq.  It 
has  always  been  the  storm  centre  of  S.W.  Asia, 
from  which  the  majority  of  the  yieat  schisms 
and  disruptions  arose,  and  it  remains  to-day  the 
seat  of  the  Shi'ah,  or  party  of  'All.  Even  in  tlie 
days  of 'All  himself  it  produced  the  Kli.awarij  (or 
Seceders),  whose  main  principle  was  to  oppose  the 
established  order  of  belief  and  of  society,  and 
to  clamour  for  a  theocracy,  by  which  they  really 
meant  anarchy  and  nihilism.  Often  apparently 
exterminated,  they  continued  to  bo  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  recognized  (Caliphate  for  many  a  day. 
Baghdad  it.self  was  originally  built  and  fortified 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  Caliph  against  the 
fanatical  Kawandls,  a  sect  of  Khurasan  (a.d.  762). 
In  the  first  half  of  the  9th  cent,  three  of  the 
"Abba.sid  Caliphs  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Mu'tazilah,  or  party  of  freedom  of  thought,  and 
instituted  a  vigorous  persecution  of  the  ortliodo.v 
believers :  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  same 
century  a  ser\ile  war  broke  out  in  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  continued  for 
fifteen  years  before  it  was  quelled.  Witli  the  10th 
cent,  the  incursions  of  the  terrible  Carmatians 
began,  who,  though  originating  in  Bahrain,  quickly 
overspread  and  devastated  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt  (see  Carmatian.s).  Meanwhile  the 
Turki-sh  slave-soldiers  of  the  Caliphs  had  become 
so  out  of  hand  that  the  court  was  compelled  to 
quit  Baghdad  and  establish  itself  atSaniarra,  some 
seventy-live  miles  further  up  the  Tigris,  and  remain 
there  for  fifty-five  years.  By  the  time  they  re- 
turned the  gloiy  had  departed  from  the  Caliphate, 
and  the  supreme  pontitF  of  Islam  had  become  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  military  power  which 
Iiai)pened  to  be  supreme  at  the  moment,  until  the 
last  semblance  of  authority  was  swept  away  by 
the  Mongol  invasion. 

But,  whilst 'Iraq  was  the  principal  seat  of  heresy 
and  sedition,  it  became  for  that  very  reason  a 
stronghold  of  orthodoxy  and  firm  government. 
Its  turbulent  population  required  the  best  brains 
and  the  strongest  arm  to  keep  them  in  check,  and 
their  very  opinionativeness  led  to  the  necessary 
evolution  of  the  particular  view  which  eventually 
became  accepted  by  the  civil  ])ower.  Just  as  some 
of  the  Caliphs  liked  to  send  their  worst  governors 
to  the  holy  city  of  Medina,  so  some  of  the  best, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Caliph,  were  sent  to 
'Iraq.  Such  governors  were,  under  the  Umayyads, 
Ziyiid,  half-brother  of  the  Caliph  Mu'awij'a ;  the 
famous,  if  bloodthirsty,  Hajjaj  ibn  Yiisuf,  and 
Klialid  al-C}asri.  'Iraq,  too,  produced  ^lasan  al- 
Basri  (f  728),  a  commentator  on  the  Qur'an  and 
collector  of  traditions  about  Muhammad,  to  whom 
the  mystics  trace  their  origin  ;  and  Abu'l-I,ia.san  al- 
Ash'ari,  who  at  first  a  Mu'tazilite,  ended  bjf 
reducing  the  faith  to  a  system  which  was  quickly 
acknowledged  as  orthodox  and  remains  so  at  the 
present  day. 

The  twin  cities  of  lia.^ia  and  Kufa  were  founded 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  by 
the  Arabs  (about  a.d.  638).  They  were  at  first 
cantonments  for  the  Arab  garrison  stationed  in  the 
tenitory  conquered  by  them.  These  two  cities, 
however,  quickly  lost  tlioir  military  character,  and 
became  what  may  be  called  the  university  towns 
of  Islam.  They  have  been  well  compared  to  O.xford 
and  Cambridge,  not  only  in  their  mutual  rivalry. 


but  also  in  the  wide-spread  authority  which  at- 
tached to  their  dicta.  Their  scholars  laid  down 
the  principles  of  Arabic  grammar,  and  decided,  or 
at  least  pronounced  upon,  the  proper  reading  of 
the  text  of  the  tjur'an,  those  of  one  city  often 
taking  the  view  opjiosed  to  that  advocated  by  the 
other.  Basra  especially  was  the  home  of  free- 
thinking.  It  was  there  that  the  Arab  encyclo- 
piedists  published  their  tr.acts,  and  nowhere  could 
the  Asscmhllcs  of  ^Jarjri  (t  1122),  with  their 
airy  use  of  expressions  from  the  sacred  volume, 
have  been  so  fitly  written.  The  Zanj  and  the 
Carmatian  insurrections,  which  devast.-ited 'Iraq, 
brought  ruin  to  both  towns  ;  but,  whilst  Basra, 
under  the  enlightened  'open  door'  policy  of  native 
nilers,  rose  again,  and  is  likely  to  continue  an 
important  commercial  city,  Kiifa  never  recovered. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Islam  in  Mesopotamia  is  the  continu- 
ance of  idolatrous  rites  in  the  midst  of  the  true  I'aith 
at  the  city  of  ^larran.  Originally  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  tlie  moon-god,  and  best  known  from  its 
mention  in  the  Biblical  story  of  -Abraham,  this 
city,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  became  a  centre 
of  Greek  civilization.  Long  after  Mesopotamia 
had  become  a  Muslim  province,  Babylonian  magic 
and  Greek  wisdom,  Syrian  paganism  and  Christian 
rites,  all  combined  linto  one  system  of  religion, 
continued  to  flourish  there.  Muslim  governors 
were  either  kept  in  ignorance  of  these  practices 
or  bribed  to  remain  silent  regarding  them.  It 
was  only  in  the  year  830  that  the  Caliph  Ma'niun, 
when  on  an  expedition  against  the  Byzantines  he 
passed  by  Harran,  was  struck  by  their  strange 
garb  and'long  hair.  Then  for  the  first  time  their 
existence  became  known  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. They  were  ott'ered  the  alternatives  of 
Islam — one  of  the  tolerated  sects  or  the  sword. 
After  some  delay  they  declared  that  they  were 
the  Christians  ect  of  the  Sabians  to  whom  tolera- 
tion is  granted  in  the  Qur'an.  No  doubt  the 
Caliph  was  only  too  glad  to  let  them  be,  as  they 
were  one  of  the  chief  means  of  introducing  Greek 
learning  into  Islam.  They  produced  many  writers 
and  translators,  of  whom  perhaps  the  best  known 
is  Tabit  ibn  Qurrah  (t  901). 

"The'Abbasid  was  essentially  a  Persian  dynasty. 
The  cause  had  its  beginnings  in  Khurasan.  One 
Caliph  even  wished  to  make  the  capital  there. 
But  the  claims  of  the  West  were  still  too  great  for 
that,  and  so  'Iraq,  the  meeting-point  of  Semite 
and  Persian,  became  and  remained  the  seat  of 
government.  Baghdad  was  founded  by  Mansur  in 
the  year  762,  and  quickly  eclipsed  in  grandeur 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  empire.  Originally  built 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  government 
offices  and  residence  of  the  Caliph  were  later  re- 
moved to  the  east.  The  insubordination  of  the 
Turkish  guards  at  one  time  necessitated  the  with- 
drawal of  the  court  to  the  small  town  of  Samarra 
further  up  the  river.  There  it  remained  for  over 
half  a  century  (836-892).  During  this  and  the 
subsequent  period  nearly  all  the'Abbasid  Caliphs 
came  to  a  violent  end  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
praetorians.  Order  was  somewhat  restored  when 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Caliphs  was  taken  over 
by  the  Buwaihids  (A.D.  9-15).  'rhese  princes  were, 
however,  Shfites,  whereas  the  population  of 
Baghdad  were  Sunnites.  Thus  religious  strife  was 
added  to  civil,  and  was  arrested  only  on  the 
coming  of  the  Seljuqs  (A.D.  1055).  Mesopotamia 
had  been  split  up  under  innumerable  petty  chief- 
tains, but  now  all  Asia  from  Kgypt  to  Afghanistan 
was  under  one  strong  ruler.  The  proclamation  of 
the  Fatimid  Caliph  in  IS.aghdad  in  A.D.  lO.lS  was 
merclj'  a  passing  incident,  and  did  not  slay  the 
marcli  of  event.s.  The  Buwaihids  had  already  re- 
stored  the  old   royal    palace  of    the    Khuld   and 
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turned  it  into  a  hospital,  and  now  under  the 
Seljuqs  many  colleges  sprang;  np  in  Baghdad. 
Their  famous  Wazir  Nizam  al-JIulk,  among  his 
other  benefactions,  founded  the  college  named 
after  him  the  Nizamiya,  which  continued  to  be 
the  principal  college  in  Baghdad,  until  it  was 
replaced  by  that  of  the  second  last  of  the  Caliphs, 
Mustansir  {A.D.  1226-42).  JMeantime  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Baghdad  had  passed  awaj' 
at  the  same  time  as  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Caliphs,  and  it  was  not  the  spiritual  head  of  Islam, 
but  the  Seljuq  Sultans,  and  later  Saladin,  that 
proved  the  cliief  obstacle  to  the  crusader. 

After  the  fall  of  Baghdad  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Caliphate  by  the  Jlongols,  Mesopotamia  came 
under  the  sway  of  Persia  until  these  were  driven 
back  by  the  Ottoman  Tnrks,  who  have  held  it  for 
the  last  four  hundred  years.  Thus  the  old  rivalry 
of  Constantinople  and  Iran  has  been  revived, 
with  the  added  bitterness  of  the  hatred  of  Shi'ah 
and  Sunnah.  To  the  Persian  iluslim  Mesopotamia 
is  the  most  sacred  country  upon  earth,  holding  as 
it  does  the  dust  of'Ali  and  his  son  ^lusain.  'Ali 
was  assassinated  in  Kiifa  in  A.D.  661,  but  it 
was  not  until  791  that  the  place  of  his  burial 
was  discovere(i  by  Harun  al-Rashld,  and  even  the 
authority  for  this  statement  is  much  later.  To 
'All  were  quickly  attributed  superhuman  qualities, 
until  he  came  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  not 
inferior  to  the  Prophet  himself,  but  even  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  second  person  in  the  Christian 
Trinitj-.  Najaf  or  Mashhad  'All  (''All's  .shrine'), 
some  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Kufa,  and  Karbala, 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  ^usain  and 
most  of  his  family  perished  in  A.D.  680,  some 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Najaf,  are  held,  by 
the  Persian  protagonists  of  the  divine  right  of 
Caliphs,  to  surpass  in  sacredness  Medina  itself, 
whilst  to  the  Turk,  who  now  rules  the  land,  as  to 
some  of  the  'Abbasid  Caliphs,  this  devotion  is 
nothing  less  than  idolatry. 

Mesopotamia,  like  N.  Africa,  has  always  been 
and  still  remains  a  forcing-house  for  religious  fan- 
aticism. In  the  strife  of  sects  this  fair  province, 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  has  almost  gone 
out  of  cultivation.  There  is  some  prospect,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  construction  of  the  Euphrates 
valley  railway  and  the  annexation  of  Basra,  the 
etlbrts  to  repair  the  system  of  canals,  which  were 
recently  begun  under  W.  Willcocks,  will  have  the 
efl'ect  of  restoring  the  country  to  what  it  was 
under  its  Sasauid  and  Arabian  rulers. 

LiTERATCRE. — There  ape  no  reliable  official  reports.  J.  B. 
Fraser,  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria^  Edinburgh,  1842 ;  Justin 
Perkins,  Eight  Years  in  Persia^  Andover,  1843 ;  F.  R. 
Chesney,  Survey  of  Euphrates  and  Tiijn^,  London,  1850 ; 
V.  Cninet,  La  Turquie  d'Asie,  Paris,  1S*.*0 ;  E.  Sachau,  Am 
Evphrai  und  Tigris,  Leipzig,  1900  ;  M.  von  Oppenheim,  Vom 
Mittelmeer  zum  pergischen  tiolf,  Berlin,  1900  ;  G.  Le  Strange, 
Lands  of  the  Eat^tern  Caliphate,  Cambridge,  1905,  pp.  1-1'26 ; 
R.  P.  A.  Dozy  and  M.  J.  de  Goeje, '  N'ouveaux  Documents  pour 
r6tude  de  ia  religion  des  Harraniens,'  in  Actes  du  t:i^  Congrls 
intemat.  des  oritnitaiistes,  Leyden,  18S3,  ii.  281  f. 

T.  H.  'Weir. 
MUHAMMADANISM  (in  Turkey).— i.  Sta- 
tistics.— Statistics  relating  to  Turkish  conditions 
have  hitherto  been  of  very  limited  value,  and  in 
the  circumstances  of  to-day  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  obtain  them.  The  most  recent  computa- 
tions will  be  found  in  Die  Welt  dcs  Islains,  I.  i. 
[Berlin,  1913]  32,  with  which  should  be  compared 
'  L'Islam  en  Bulgarie  et  dans  la  Roumelie  orientale,' 
in  Eevue  du  monde  musulman,^  v.  [1908]  482.  It 
is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  decline  of 
Islam  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  proceeds  swiftly, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  numerical  decrease 
cf  a  Muslim  population  may  take  place  under 
Christian  rule  can  be  estimated  from  the  data  re- 
lating to  Thessaly  given  by  Franchet  d'Esperey 
1  Hereafter  cited  as  Ri'.il. 


in  BM^r  xiii.  [1911]  ST;  thus,  while  in  1881  the 
330,000  inhabitants  of  that  district  included  50,000 
Muslims,  in  the  present  population  of  381,000  there 
are  only  3000.  This  shrinkage  in  numbers  can  be 
traced,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  also  in 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Bulgaria,  and  Bosnia.  It  would 
seem  to  be  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  number  of 
Muslims  in  the  entire  peninsula,  even  including 
such  as  are  no  longer  Turkish  subjects,  would  now 
amount  to  3,000,000.  As  an  oflset,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  Anatolia. 
In  the  Muslim  population  of  Asia  Minor  those  of 
Turkish  blood  number  about  11,000,000. 

2.  Development. — It  is  a  manifest  fact  that  the 
Turks  as  a  people  have  not  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  formation  of  doctrine  as  in  the  popular 
religion.  The  share  which  they  have  had  in  the 
later  development  of  Islam  cannot  as  yet  be  deter- 
mined, since  the  necessary  scientific  investigations 
have  not  so  far  been  made.  Nor  has  the  protracted 
stniggle  which  Sunnite  orthodoxy  has  had  to  wage 
in  Turkey  with  the  Shiite  faction  and  various  sec- 
tarian movements  been  as  yet  examined  in  detail. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  innovations  introduced 
during  the  last  century  as  a  result  of  European  influ- 
ence have  been  in  a  measure  exhaustively  studied. 
While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements were  but  imperfectly  earned  out,  or 
were  not  carried  out  at  all,  they  nevertheless  form 
the  most  signiDcaut  effort  made  in  recent  times  to 
modernize  Islam.  At  the  outset  thej'  were  osten- 
sibly to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  spirit  of  Islam, 
but  in  many  cases,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  ran 
counter  to  it.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with 
the  reforms  which  come  into  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  shariah,  or  Muhammadan  law,  and 
thus  bear  upon  Islam  as  a  religion.  Besides  a 
number  of  laws  and  regulations  of  the  most  diverse 
types  there  were  in  particular  two  decrees  issued 
by  the  Sultan  which,  promulgated  in  a  peculiarly 
impressive  form,  may  be  regarded  as  the  pivots  of 
modern  Turkish  life.  These  were  respectively  the 
Hatti-sharif  ol  Gulhanah,  issued  on  5th  Nov.  1839, 
and  the  Eail-i-humai/un,  ISth  Feb.  1856— both  be- 
longing, therefore,  to  the  administration  of 'Abd  al- 
Majid.  While  the  former  made  promise,  in  a  merely 
general  way,  of  sundry  reforms  which  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  sfia7-i'a/i,  the  latter 
pledged  the  government  to  various  changes  in 
certain  ordinances  laid  down  by  that  legal  system. 
These  changes  related  to  the  legal  oath  and  the 
military  service  of  Christians,  and  to  the  abolition 
of  the  capital  penalty  for  apostasy  from  Islam. 
In  connexion  with  these  points  a  new  penal  code 
was  issued,  and  the  suppression  of  slavery  resolved 
upon,  in  1858.' 

None  of  these  reforms  sprang  from  the  will  of 
the  Turkish  people  themselves ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  efl'ected  at  the  instigation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  especially  of  Great  Britain,  and  were 
introduced  only  after  long  temporizing  on  the  part 
of  the  higher  governing  classes  in  Turkey^.  When 
the  Western  Powers  had  succeeded  in  saving 
Turkey  in  the  Crimean  War,  they  demanded,  as 
an  act  of  gratitude,  the  abrogation  of  the  ordi- 
nances which  could  not  but  be  humiliating  to  the 
Christian  mind.  They  likewise  expected  that  the 
changes  would  serve  to  intensify  the  nationalistic 
consciousness  of  the  non-Muhammadan  elements 
in  Turkey,  and  thus  pro^-ide  a  barrier  to  the  grow- 

1  These  laws  were  published  in  the  Dustur  (Constantinople, 
A.n.  1289  [  =  A.D.  1872],  4  vols,  and  a  supplementarj'  vol.,  con- 
sistin":  of  four  boobs  [Turkish] ;  Fr.  version  in  Aristarchi  Bey, 
L^gisJation  ottomane,  7  vols.,  do.  1S73-JJS).  The  laws  passed 
since  1908  have  appeared  in  the  Taqu-lm-i-waqdy' :  Fr.  version  in 
Legislation  ottomane depuis U  Tetablissemenl  de  la  constitution, 
ed.  A.  Biliolti  and  Ahmed  Sedad,  Paris,  1912,  i.  Other  useful 
works  are  :  G.  Young,  Corps  de  droit  ottoman,  Oxford,  1905-06 ; 
E.  Engelhardt,  La  Turquie  et  U  Tanzimal,  Paris,  1882-S4 ;  F. 
Eichmann,  Die  Re/ormen  des  osvuzn.  Retches,  Berlin,  133S. 
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in?  influence  of  Russia.  The  Tuvlcish  administra- 
tion was  not  blind  to  the  ditTiculty  of  the  under- 
taking, and  to  some  extent  evaded  it  in  a  very 
adroit  fashion. 

The  various  points  were  settled  as  follows  : 
In  order  to  permit  Christians  to  take  oaths  as  witnesses — a 
privilege  denied  to  them  by  the  shari'ah—an  entirely  new 
judii-ature,  upon  which  experts  had  been  at  worlt  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  established.  In  addition  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  shari'ah,  which  tlienceforward  retained  its  competence  only 
in  certain  cases  arising:  out  of  the  personal  status  of  Muham- 
niadans — such  as,  e.g.,  affairs  relating  to  marriage,  alimony, 
divorce,  inheritance,  etc. — the  mabakim-i-ni^amh/ah  were 
introduced,  orgranized  on  European  models.  At  these  courts, 
instead  of  the  sworn  evidence  permitted  by  the  «ft(irraA,_ docu- 
mentary evidence  alone  was  received  as  valid,  so  that  it  was 
now  possible  for  a  Christian  to  give  his  testimony  even  against 
a  .Muhammadan. 

The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  defection  from  the 
Muslim  faith  was  conceded  in  the  following  terms  :  '  As  every 
reli^rion  and  sect  in  my  empire  may  practise  its  form  of  worship 
with  complete  freedon'i,  no  one  shall  be  obstructed  or  molested  in 
practising  the  worship  of  the  religion  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  change  his  religion  or  sect'  (Fr. 
text,  §  8). 

The  abolition  of  fjariij  (poll-tax)  and  the  introduction  of 
military  service  for  non-Muhammadans  were  effected  in  name, 
but  commutation  (badat-i-'askarl)  wa'i  still  to  be  allowed  (cf. 
the  present  writer's  art.  '  Bedel-i-'askeri,'  in  EI).  In  reality, 
therefore,  the  state  of  affairs  remained  as  it  was,  the  only 
modification  being  that  the  term  tjardi  was  replaced  by  the 
ex-prcssion  iadal-t-'askart  It  was  not  till  the  Revolution  of 
190S  that  military  service  was  actually  imposed  upon  all 
Turkish  subjects  quite  independently  of  their  religious  profes- 
sion— a  measure  certainly  not  conducive  to  the  national  welfare. 
Similarlv,  the  new  penal  code  was  altogether  at  variance  wilh 
the  criminal  law  of  the  sharl'ah.  It  was  framed  by  the  simple 
process  of  taking  over  the  French  code  phial  in  1S5S,  although 
as  early  as  1S39  the  f}a{t-i-shar\f  had  promised  that  such  a 
code  would  be  drawn  up,  and  this  had  in  some  measure  been 
attempted.  The  new, penal  law  was  at  length  modernized  by 
the  supplementary  decrees  of  4th  April  1911.  The  later  code, 
however,  did  not  supersede  the  penal  ordinances  of  the  ancient 
sharTah  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  two  sets  of  laws  remain  in  opera- 
tion side  by  side,  and  offences  can  be  tried  by  either  (cf.  E. 
Nord,  Das  tiirkische  Strafgesetzbuch,  Berlin,  1912,  and  A. 
Heidborn,  Droit  public  et  administratif  de  I'empire  ottoman, 
i.,  Vienna,  1909,  p.  864).  Of  the  other  reforms,  reference  need 
here  be  made  only  to  the  enactments  relating  to  the  slave-trade. 
An  irade  of  Ist  Oct.  1854  forbade  the  buying  and  selling  of 
Georgian  slaves :  various  ministerial  ordinances,  dating  from 
the  years  1868,  1870,  1871,  1879,  and  1889,  prohibited  all  com- 
merce in  slaves  whatsoever ;  since  1892  the  trade  has  been 
regarded  as  smuggling.  From  1890  Turkey  has  taken  part  in 
the  International  Conferences  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  Africa  at  Brussels. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  these  reforms 
were  very  imperfectly  carried  out,  or  not  carried 
out  at  all,  yet  their  importance  should  not  be  under- 
rated. In  not  a  few  cases  they  made  a  breach  in 
tlie  fabric  of  the  sharl'ah  alike  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  A  consistent  application  of  the  new 
laws  would  serve  to  bring  Islam  into  line  with 
modem  ideas ;  but  to  what  extent  this  may  be 
ellected  witliout  great  religious  wars,  and  how  far 
Muslim  theology  is  able  and  willing  to  deal  with 
the  fresh  problems  involved,  the  future  alone  can 
sliow.  Hitherto  Muslim  theology  has  tacitly  sub- 
mitted to  the  reforms,  and  has  not  expressed  itself 
openly  regarding  them.  It  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  the  aspirations  of  the  young  Turks  have 
won  support  among  the  theologians,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  as  yet  to  produce  works  of  import- 
ance in  the  field  of  scientific  theology.  The  views 
of  this  liberal  tendency — if  we  may  so  call  it— in 
theology  find  expression  in  the  Sirat-i-Mustaqlm, 
a  periodical  founded  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  from  no.  183  (8th  March  1912)  continued 
under  the  name  of  Sab'il  al-Bashdd  (cf.  L.  Bouvat, 
in  UMM  XX.  [1912]  282-304 ;  M.  Hartmann,  Un- 
politiiche  Bi-ie/e  «?(9  der  Tiirkei,  Leipzig,  1910, 
p.  137). 

3.  Religious  organization.  —  Apart  from  the 
theological  group  just  referred  to,  the  religious 
ranks  of  Islam  in  Turkey  have  no  liking  for  inno- 
vation. The  name  by  which  the  entire  class,  as 
well  as  the  individual  member  of  it,  is  known  is 
'ulama  (the  jilural  of  'atim,  'learned').  This 
long  -  established    organization,    as    still   existing 


with  but  little  change  in  its  mnin  features,  w.as 
founded  in  tlie  reign  of  Sultan  Muhammad  11.,  the 
Conqueror  (1451-81)  (cf.  J.  von  Hammer-Purgstall, 
Des  osmanuchen  licichs  Stnn/svcr/assnng  uticl 
Sfaatsvenvaltunij,  pt.  ii.,  Vienna,  1815,  p.  373  tt'.  ; 
W.  Gibb,  A  Hist,  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  London, 
1900-09,  ii.  394;  0.  d'Ohsson,  Tableau  g{n(ral  rle 
Vempire  othoman,iv.  2,  I'aris,  1791,  p.  482 IF.).  At 
its  head  stands  the  Shaikh  al-Islam,  whose  office, 
as  now  constituted,  was  created  for  him  by  Sultan 
Sulaiman  I.  the  Magnificent  (1520-66),  though  the 
title  had  been  conferred  by  Muhammad  I.,  the 
Conqtieror,  upon  the  nnifti  of  Constantinople.  In 
consequence  of  the  reforms,  and  especially  the 
creation  of  the  mahakim-inizamlyah  (see  above), 
his  authority  has  sufl'ered  a  considerable  decline ; 
he  now  controls  only  the  religious  schools  and  the 
shartah.  The  board  over  which  he  presides  is 
called  Bab-i-ma.^hail^at-i-isldmiyah,  Bab-i-faticd- 
panahi,  or,  popularly,  Shc-islamqapusu,  and  con- 
sists of  the  follov-ing  departments : 

(a)  Adminiatrative  boards:  (1)  ilnjlis-i-intiJidh-i-hukkiiam-i- 
shnr'),  the  commission  for  the  selection  of  spiritual  judges  ;  (2) 
Majlis  i-itntihdn,  commission  for  the  entrance  examination  for 
the  waktab-i'-mnfiib  and  the  mudarrislik,  presided  over  by  the 
dars  vak'Ui ;  (3)  Mc}liS'i-ma.?filih-i-1.alabnh,  commission  for  the 
affairs  of  students ;  (4)  Majlis-i-mashdih,  commission  for  the 
affairs  of  the  dervish  orders;  (5)  Majlis-imtihdn-i-qurra, 
commission  for  examining  madrasah  students  with  a  view 
to  their  exemption  from  military  service;  (6)  Ma'munn-i- 
'ilmiyah  tdqa  'vd  ^andifjhi,  superaimuation  fund  for  spiritual 
officials ;  (7)  board  for  the  administration  of  the  property  of 
wards.  (6)  Judicial  boards :  (I)  Rumili  qadi  askari,  the  kadi- 
asker  of  RumeUa;  (2)  Andtitli  qfidi  'askari,  the  kadiasker  of 
Anatolia  ;  (3)  IstambUl  qndi  'askari,  the  qddl  of  Constantinople ; 
(4)  I'lamdt  otasi,  the  office  for  verdicts ;  (6)  Majlis  tadqiqdt 
shari'ah,  commission  for  revisal  of  the  decisions  of  the  eharVah. 
(c)  Fatvdbdnah,  office  for  the  legal  decisions  of  the  shan'ah  (cf. 
Heidborn,  i.  252ff.). 

While  the  standing  of  the  Shaikh  al-Islam,  as  of 
the  'uhinxu  generally,  is  now  greatly  inferior  to 
what  it  once  was,  their  influence  among  large 
masses  of  the  people  is  still  very  considerable,  and 
to  this  day  they  form  a  power  which  cannot  safely 
be  ignored  by  the  politicians. 

4.  The  dervish  orders.  —  Perhaps  an  even 
greater  influence  among  the  people  is  enjoyed  by 
the  dervish  orders.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  they  have  played  a  great  r61e  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  they  did  to  some  extent  even 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gradual  Muslim- 
ization  of  the  Cliristian  elements  in  Turkey  has 
been  their  work  ;  in  their  indifference  towards  the 
existing  forms  of  religion,  views  of  the  most 
diverse  character  could  find  a  refuge  in  their  midst. 
Their  ideas  have  come,  in  course  of  time,  to  be 
assimilated  to  tliose  of  the  official  and  national 
religious  organization.  The  order  of  the  highest 
repitte  at  the  present  day  is  the  Maulavl,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Maulana  Jalal  al- 
Din  Iluml  (g'.f.),  and  kno\vn  in  the  west  as  the 
'dancing  dervishes.'  The  next  in  general  regard 
are  the  Rufa'i— the  so-called  'howling  dervishes.' 
Certain  orders  which  at  one  time  occupied  a  power- 
ful position — e.g.,  the  Naqshbandi,  the  HalvatI, 
the  Qadiri,  etc. — have  now  sunk  to  a  lower  level ; 
others,  again,  have  been  of  late  gradually  grow- 
ing in  prestige — e.g.,  the  Malami  (cf.  Hartmann, 
Index). 

The  Baqtashi,  an  order  which  at  one  tirne, 
owing  to  its  close  connexion  with  the  Janizaries, 
held  a  position  of  special  prominence,  sank  into 
the  background  after  the  suppression  of  that  force 
by  Sultan  Mahmud  in  1826,  but  have  quite  recently 
begun  to  display  a  more  active  spirit.  In  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  more  decidedly  in  Albania,  this 
order  is  constantly  adding  to  its  strength.  By 
reason  of  its  heterodox  views  it  should  hardly  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Islam  at  all,  but  it 
certainly  makes  this  claim. 

It  has  been  methodicallv  dealt  with  in  several  recent  works  of 
great  reliability,  such  as  O.  Jacob,  Beilrdge  zur  Eenntnis  des 
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Derwi^ckardcns  der  BektaschiSf  Berlui,  1908,  and  Die  Bek- 
taschijje  in  ihrem  Verhdltnis  zu  verwandten  Erscheinungen, 
Munich,  1909:  C.  Huart,  *Le8  Derviches  bektachis,'  in  R3tM 
i\.  [1909]  235,  T'^xtes  persans  relatifs  d  la  secte  des  Uouroufis, 
Leyden,  1909  :  Pyfqy,  BektdSi  sirri,  Constantinople,  a.h.  1325. 

Of  literature  relating  to  the  orders  there  is  not  much  of  a 
serviceable  kind.  J.  P.  Brown,  Tfie  Dervishes,  London,  1868, 
contains  many  valuable  items  of  information,  but  must  be  read 
with  extreme  caution ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  A.  de 
Chatelier,  Les  Confr^ries  musulmavies  du  Hedjaz,  Paris,  1887. 

We  need  not  deal  here  with  sucli  sects  as  the 
Yezldis  {q.v.),  the  !Nusairis,  the  Tahtaji,  the  Kizil 
Bash  {q.v.),  etc.,  which,  though  professing  certain 
Muslim  doctrines,  cannot  now  be  included  under 
Islam.  In  contrast  to  the  Baqtashi,  who,  as  has 
been  said,  still  claim  to  rank  as  Muslims,  these 
sects  in  general  renounce  the  name.  As  the 
Shi'ites  proper  have  no  real  standing  in  Turkey, 
they,  too,  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

5.  Superstition  anrt  popular  religion. — Supersti- 
tion is  extremely  prevalent  among  the  masses, 
and  popular  thought  exhibits  residua  of  the  most 
diverse  forms  of  religion.  We  find  survivals  of 
the  ancient  shamanism  of  the  Turki  peoples,  as 
well  as  of  Christian  and  Jewish  superstition.  This 
interesting  side  of  Turkish  Islam  lias  not  yet  been 
exhaustively  dealt  with,  but  there  are  several 
compilations  from  which  we  may  glean  an  adequate 
impression  of  it. 

Besides  a  number  of  shorter  papers,  aa,  e.g..  F.  Schrader, 
'  Zum  vorderasiatischen  Volksglauben,'  in  the  Supplement  to 
AZ,  25th  Sept.  1903,  the  following  deserve  special  mention  : 
F.  fileszuros,  '  Osmanisch  tiirkischer  Volksglaube,'  in  Eekti 
f^zemle,  vii.  [1906]  48,  140 ;  Wladiniir  Gordlewski,  '  Osmanskiya 
skazaniya  i  legendy,'  in  Ethnographic  Review,  Moscow,  1912 
(Russ.,  "reviewed  by  T.  Menzel  in  Der  Islam,  iv.  [1913]  123,  and 
F.  Schrader  in  Osmanischer  Lloyd,  31  Jan.  1913). 

There  is  evidence  to  show,  moreover,  that  the 
worship  of  saints  (avlhjCi)  and  their  places  of 
pOgrimage  [ziydratgah)  has  a  predominant  place 
in  Turkish  popular  belief.  A  large  nimiber  of 
these  saints  can  be  traced  to  personages  held 
sacred  in  ancient  Byzantium,  the  names  being  in 
some  cases  greatly  corrupted — e.g.,  '  Toglu  Dede' 
from  St.  Thekla — and  the  places  of  pilgrimage  are 
still  found  on  the  Byzantine  sites. 

The  religious  needs  of  the  common  people,  and 
more  especially  of  the  women,  are  served  by  a 
large  mass  of  devotional  literature.  The  principal 
works  of  this  class  are  among  the  oldest  literary 
monuments  of  the  Osmanli  Turks,  and  their  idiom 
is  thus  frequently  unintelligible  to  the  readers  of 
to-day — a  fact  which,  of  course,  in  no  way  detracts 
from  their  popularity.  Pre-eminent  among  these 
are  the  Muhatnmad'iyah  and  the  Ahmadiyah,  as 
also  the  History  (yf  Junus  Imre  (cf.  Gibb,  i.  164, 
3S9 ;  Hartmann,  Index,  s.v.  'Junus  Imre').  For 
the  study  of  Turkish  literai'y  history  these  works 
are  all  of  importance,  but  their  theological  value 
is  of  the  slightest,  and  their  contents  need  not 
further  concern  us  here.  Similarly,  the  ' Ilm-i-hal 
literature  requires  but  the  briefest  mention  ;  it 
consists  of  booklets  which,  like  our  modern  cate- 
chisms, set  forth  the  leading  religious  doctrines  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer. 

LrrERATURE. — There  is  as  yet  no  systematic  account  of  Islam 
in  Turkey.  Studiesldeaiing  with  special  aspects  of  the  subject 
have  been  cited  throughout  the  article  in  connexion  with  the 
particular  points,  and  the  older  literature  will  be  found  in  them. 
The  numerous  works  designed  for  the  general  public  do  not  fall 
to  be  mentioned  here,  but  we  may  name  as  the  best  of  them 
C.  N.  E.  Eliot,  Turkey  in  Europe,  new  ed.,  London,  1903. 

F.   GlESE. 

MUHYI  AL-DlN  IBN  AL-'ARABl.— Muhyi 
al-din  ibn  al-'Arabi,  the  celebrated  Muhammadan 
mystic,  who  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Ibn  al-'Arabi  or  Ibn  'Arab!,  was  born  at  Murcia 
in  S.  Spain  in  A.D.  1165.  Much  of  his  youth 
was  spent  in  Seville,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary,  theological,  and  mystical  studies.  After 
visiting  Granada  and  other  Spanish  towns,  as  well 
as  Tunis,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  he  set  out  in  1201  for 
the  East  by  way  of  Egypt,  whence  he  made  the 


pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  did  not  return  to  Spain. 
Many  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Mecca,  but  he  also 
travelled  extensively  in  Babylonia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  ever3'\vhere  gaining  disciples  and 
spreading  his  doctrines  in  conversation  with  high 
and  low,  while,  as  behoved  a  good  Muslim  in  the 
(leriod  of  the  Crusades,  he  called  for  repressive 
measures  against  the  Christian  population  and 
encouraged  his  fellow-Muhammadans  to  persevere 
in  their  faith.  He  died  at  Damascus  in  A.D.  1240. 
Whether  we  regard  the  extent  of  his  theosophi- 
cal  writings  or  their  influence  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  Islamic  mysticism,  Ibn  al-'Arabi 
can  justly  claim  the  supreme  position  among  Siifi 
authors  which  posterity  has  accorded!  to  him,  and 
which  is  attested  by  the  title,  'al-Shaikh  al-Akbar,' 
conferred  on  him  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice 
of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge.  The  list 
of  his  works  drawn  up  by  himself  contains  289 
titles  (Brockelmann,  Gcsch.  der  arab.  Litteratur, 
i.  442),  and  some  of  them  are  of  enormous  length. 
The  most  famous  and  important  is  the  Futiihat  al- 
Makkiya  (4  vols.,  Bulaq,  1876,  comprising  about 
3S00  pages).  In  this,  as  in  many  of  his  works, 
Ibn  al-'Arabi  professes  to  communicate  mysteries 
revealed  to  him  in  ecstatic  vision  by  prophets, 
angels,  and  even  God  Himself  (a  .brief  resume  of 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  Futrihdt  will  be  found 
in  H.  O.  Fleischer  and  F.  Delitzsch,  Catalogue 
libroriitH  manuscr.  bibliotheccB  senator.  Lipsiensis, 
Grimma,  1838,  pp.  490^95).  Another  book,  of 
smaller  compass  but  equally  celebrated,  is  the 
Fusiis  al-Eil:am,  in  which  the  author  discourses 
upon  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  divine 
revelations  imparted  to  twenty-seven  prophets, 
beginning  with  Adam  and  ending  with  Muhammad . 
Besides  the  Futuhat  and  the  Fusus,  both  of  which 
contain  a  considerable  quantitj-  of  verse,  his  prose 
writings  include  a  mystical  commentary  on  the 
Qur'an,  a  collection  of  definitions  of  Siifiistic 
technical  terms,  which  has  been  edited  by  G. 
Fluegel,  (Leipzig,  1845),  and  a  short  treatise  on 
mystical  psychology  (Arab,  text  with  Span.  tr.  by 
Asin  Palacios,  in  Actes  du  xiv"  Congris  internat. 
des  orientalistes,  iii.  151  f.).  He  also  produced 
several  volumes  of  mystical  poems,  one  of  which, 
the  Tarjumdn  al-ashwdq  (ed.  with  Eng.  tr.  by 
tlie  present  writer,  Lonclon,  1911),  has  a  curious 
history.  The  erotic  style  in  which  it  is  written 
gave  rise  to  scandal,  and  in  order  to  i-efute  his 
accusers  Ibn  al-'Arabi  published  a  second  edition 
accompanied  by  a  commentary  in  which  the 
mystical  sense  of  each  verse  is  explained.  Althouf;h 
his  interpretations  are  often  far-fetched,  the  poems 
themselves  supply  evidence  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  charge  brought  against  him,  plau- 
sible as  it  might  ajipear  to  the  uninitiated.  Tlie 
question  of  his  orthodoxy  was  keenly  disputed, 
and,  if  many  Muslims  saw  in  him  a  dangerous 
heretic,  others  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  great 
saint ;  but  even  his  admii-ers  recognized  that  tlie 
outward  sense  of  his  writings  was  frequently 
ambiguous,  and  that  the  study  of  them  should  be 
permitted  only  to  mystics  of  ripe  experience.  At 
first  sight,  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  Ibn  al- 
'Arabi's  extreme  conservatism  in  the  sphere  of 
religions  law  with  his  remarkably  bold  and  fan- 
tastic speculations  in  the  domain  of  tlieosophy. 
He  belonged  to  the  Zahirite  school,  which  rejects 
opinion,  analogy,  and  authority,  and  takes  its 
stand  on  the  external  (zahir),  literal  meaning  of 
the  Qur'an  and  the  trad  tions.  But,  while  his 
attitude  in  regard  to  legal  and  ritual  practice  was 
that  of  the  literalist  [zdhiri),  who  looks  only  at  the 
outward  form,  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  belief 
he  was  pre-eminently  the  mystic  (batinl),  who 
fixes  his  gaze  on  the  inward  spirit  and  seeks  to 
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discover  tlie  reality  of  which  the  worils  and  letters 
are  a  symbol.  As  I.  Goldziher  has  shown  (Die 
ifAhiritcn,  Leipzig,  1SS4,  p.  179 tt'.),  the  two  points 
of  view  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  Zahirite 
practice  appealed  to  many  Sufis,  who  found  in  it 
an  expression  of  their  own  dislike  for  the  hair- 
splitting pedantry  of  the  rival  schools  of  law, 
for  the  acoept,anfe  of  external  autlujrity  as  the 
standard  of  truth,  and  for  the  method  of  logical 
demonstration  as  opposed  to  intuitive  know- 
ledge. 

Ibn  al-'.Arabi,  like  other  Siifls  before  and  after 
him,  endeavours  to  combine  the  Ash'arite  theology 
with  philosophical  ideas  which,  in  his  case,  arc 
mainly  derived  from  Plotinus  aiul  tlie  Neo-1'latonic 
circle.  Tims  he  has  to  deal  with  two  ditlerent 
conceptions  of  God:  (1)  the  All.ah  of  the  tiur'an, 
endowed  with  attributes  that  are  superadded  to 
His  essence,  and  (2)  the  One  Being  which  is  devoid 
of  every  attribute,  quality,  and  relation,  and  which 
is  all  that  exists.  His  God  retains  the  attributes 
of  Allah,  but  these  are  reduced  to  mere  relations, 
having  no  real  existence ;  hence,  although  they 
are  the  archetypes  of  the  sensible  world,  tliey  do 
not  affect  the  essential  unity  of  God,  in  whom  all 
contraries  are  identified.  In  his  attempt  to  explain 
how  plurality  can  proceed  from  the  Simple  One, 
Ibn  al-'Arabi  employs  the  same  metaphors  as 
Plotinus,  his  favourite  illustration  being  the 
dift'usion  of  light.  The  intelligible  world  is  con- 
.stituted  by  a  series  of  seven  realities:  (1)  God, 
the  One  Essence ;  (2)  the  First  Intelligence  or 
Universal  Reason,  which  comprises  every  species 
of  divine  knowledge  and,  in  Qur'anic  language,  is 
the  Pen  that  inscribes  on  the  Tablet  of  Universal 
Soul  the  divine  ideas  whereof  created  things  are  a 
copj- ;  (3)  Universal  Soul ;  (4)  Universal  Nature  ; 
(5)  Universal  Matter ;  (6)  Universal  Body ;  (7) 
Universal  Figure.  The  entire  phenomenal  uni- 
verse is  the  manifestation  of  those  realities,  which, 
before  their  manifestation,  exist  potentially — or, 
as  Ibn  al-'Arabi  says,  are  non-existent — in  the 
luminous  darkness  that  hides  eternally  the  essence 
of  the  Godhead.  Manifestation  involves  relativity, 
and  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  God  is  that 
of  the  determined  to  the  Absolute,  of  the  shadow 
to  the  sun.  ^\.ll  existence  is  constituted  by  form 
(surah)  and  spirit  (ruh).  Form  answers  to  the 
Aristotelian  definition  of  matter  ;  i.e.,  it  is  essenti- 
ally potential  and  imperfect.  Spirit,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  what  Aristotle  calls  '  form,'  the  principle 
that  gives  reality  and  perfection  to  the  forms  pro- 
duced by  Universal  Nature,  which  take  their  place 
in  the  order  of  existence  according  to  their  capacity 
for  receiving  and  manifesting  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versal Spirit  that  animates  the  whole.  Of  these 
forms  the  highest  is  man,  who,  in  virtue  of  the 
microcosmic  function  assigned  to  him  by  his 
Creator,  unites  and  displays  all  the  divine  names 
and  attributes,  so  that  lie  is  the  mirror  in  which 
God  beholds  and  reveals  Himself  as  He  really  is. 
This  description  refers  only  to  the  supreme  type  of 
humanity,  'the  perfect  man'  (al-insdn  al-kdmil), 
whom  Ibn  al-'Arabi  identities  with  Adam  as  repre- 
senting the  class  of  men — piophcts,  saints,  and 
theosopliists— that  possess  a  uniime  knowledge  of 
God  (lusus  al-Uikam,  ch.  i.  ;  cf.  EI,  art.  '  al-lnsan 
al-Kiimil ').  Knowledge  is  a  process  of  reminis- 
cence. In  proportion  as  each  particular  soul  is 
purified,  it  receives  illumination  from  Universal 
Reason  by  means  of  revelation  (ivahtj),  and  from 
Universal  Soul  by  means  of  inspiration  (llhdnt). 
Tiie  organ  of  this  knowledge  is  the  reasonable  soul 
(dl-nafs  al-ndtlqah),  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  vital  or  animal  soul  (al-ruh  al-hayairfml]. 
While  the  former  lias  only  an  accidental  connexion 
with  the  body  and  is  incapable  of  sin,  the  animal 
.soul,   though    not    consciously   evil,   is  naturally 


corrupt,  and  suffers  punishment  for  sins  committed 
in  the  tiesli. 

The  system  of  Ibn  al-'Arabi  may  be  described  as 
a  pantheistic  monism.  (Jod  and  the  world  are  two 
correlative  and  complementary  aspects  of  one 
Absolute  Reality  :  the  world  could  not  exist  apart 
from  God,  and,  if  the  world  did  not  exist,  God 
could  not  bo  manifested  and  known.  The  terms 
'creator'  (al-Haqri)  and  'creature'  (khnhi)  are 
logically  involve<l  in  one  another  as  moments  of  the 
Absolute  Being,  not  indeed  of  equal  worth — since 
nl-I.irtqq  is  eternal,  while  klialq  is  contingent  (i.e. 
eternal  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  originated  in 
respect  of  its  manifestation) — but  interchangeable 
subjects  of  predication  (cf.  L.  Massignon,  Kitdh 
ril-Tau-mm,  Paris,  1012,  p.  139 fi'.).  Ibn  al-'ArabI 
delights  in  the  daring  paradoxes  which  this  line 
of  thought  suggests  to  him — e.g., 
'  He  praises  me  and  I  praise  Him, 

And  He  worships  me  .iiid  I  worship  Him. 

In  one  state  I  a"*}tno\vled;ie  Him, 

But  in  the  objects  of  sense  1  deny  Him. 

He  Jtnows  me  and  I  know  Him  nnt, 

And  I  itliow  Him  and  behold  Him. 

How  can  He  be  independent, 

When  1  help  fl'id  aid  Him? 

For  that  cause  GocJ  liron^r'it  me  into  existence, 

Therefore  I  know  Him  and  bring;  Him  into  existence' 
(Fujuf ,  Cairo,  1321  A.H.,  ch.  v.  p.  78). 

Although  the  contrary  might  be  inferred  from 
some  passages  of  his  writings,  he  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  divine  and  liuman  natures,  and 
his  pantheism  does  not  lead  to  the  doctrine  of 
incarnation  (hulul)  or  identification  (Mihdcl). 
Man  can  never  say  with  ^lallaj,  '  I  am  God  '  (Ana 
'l-Hnqq),  because,  owing  to  the  constitution  of  his 
mind,  he  is  unable  to  think  all  objects  of  know- 
ledge simultaneously,  as  God  thinks  them  ;  there- 
fore he  is  only  '  a  truth '  (hnqq),  not  '  the  Truth  ' 
(al-Haqq),  who  is  the  counterpart  of  the  whole 
universe  of  created  things  (cf .  Massignon,  p.  182  f. ). 

In  view  of  the  scanty  attention  that  Ibn  al- 
'Arabi  has  hitherto  received  from  European 
scholars,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  his  doctrines,  and  premature  to  make  a 
more  definite  statement  concerning  the  character 
of  his  theosophy  as  a  whole.  Much  of  it,  of  course, 
belongs  to  the  common  stock  of  Sufiistic  specula- 
tion, but  there  is  also  a  great  deal  that  appears  to 
be  original  and  based  upon  the  immense  store  of 
his  own  mj'stical  experiences,  which  he  has  so 
copiously  recorded  and  analj'zed  (for  his  theory  of 
ecstasy  and  the  seven  degrees  of  '  passing-aw.ay ' 
[fnnfVi  which  he  enumerates,  see  Asin  Palacios, 
'  La  Psicologia  segun  Mohidin  Abenaraln,'  in  Actcs 
du  xiv'  Conr/ris  internat.  ties  oriental istes,  iii. 
125  (f.).  Among  the  twenty-four  heretical  doc- 
trines attributed  to  him  by  Ali  al-Qari'  (Risalah 
fl  wahilttt  al-mujud,  Constantinople,  1294  A.H.) 
the  following  are  noteworthy  : 

(a)  That  man  stands  to  God  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  Ls  the  instrument  of 
vision,  to  the  eye  ;  i.e.,  man  is  the  means  whereby 
God  beholds  His  creation  and  knows  Himself  ;  and 
that  we  (mankind)  are  ourselves  the  attributes 
with  which  we  endow  God— excepting  only  the 
attribute  of  necessary  and  essential  being — so  that, 
'  when  we  contemplate  Him,  we  contemplate  our- 
selves, and  when  He  contemplates  us.  He  contem- 
plates Him.self  {Fusu.s,  ch.  i.).  Elsewhere  Ibn 
al-'Arabi  says :  '  We  are  the  food  that  sustains 
the  being  of  God,  and  He  is  our  food' — a  further 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  he  turns  tlie  principle 
of  logical  correlation  to  pantheistic  uses. 

(6)  That  God  is  the  'self  ('(liv)  of  the  things 
that  He  brought  into  existence,  for  He  is  the  '  self 
of  things  in  manifestation,  though  He  is  not  the 
'  self '  of  things  in  their  essences.  Therefore  Ibn 
al-'Arabi  holils  (hat  the  true  mystic,  combining  the 
doctrines  of  tanzlh  and  lashbih,  worships  (Jod  both 
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as  alisolutely  transcendent  and  as  externalized  in 
nature  {fusus.  ch.  iii. ). 

((■)  That  all  forms  of  religious  belief  are  relatively 
true.  This  follows  from  the  proposition  that  God 
is  the  'self'  of  all  created  things,  whether  they  be 
sensible  or  intelligible.  Every  sectary  forms  some 
notion  of  God,  and  in  praising  the  god  which  he 
has  made  he  praises  himself,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  blames  the  gods  of  other  sects  and  indi- 
viduals. It  would  be  more  wise  and  just  if  he 
perceived  God  in  every  form  and  in  every  belief, 
according  to  the  verse  (Quran,  ii.  109),  '  Whereso- 
ever ye  turn,  there  is  the  face,  i.e.  the  reality,  of 
AJlah'  {Fiisus,  chs.  x.  and  xxvii.;  of.  Tarjumanal- 
ashwag,  Preface,  p.  vi). 

(rf)  That,  even  if  the  infidels  shall  remain  in  liell 
for  ever,  their  torments  will  ultimately  be  trans- 
muted into  such  pleasure  as  is  enjoyed  by  tlie 
blessed  in  paradise.  'Abd  al-Karim  al-Jili  develops 
thistheorj'  in  his  Insdn  al-Kamil  (see  the  present 
writer's  article, '  A  Moslem  Philosophy  of  Religion,' 
in  il/tfs^on,  3rd  ser.  I.  i.  [1915]  83  tl'.).  Evidently 
there  is  no  room  in  Ibn  al-'Arabi's  system  for  the 
Muhammadan  scheme  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
The  fullness  of  the  divine  wisdom  as  manifested  in 
creation  requires  that  the  spiritual  capacities  of 
human  souls  shall  be  infinitely  various,  and  salva- 
tion and  perdition  are  the  effects  that  correspond 
with  the  capacity  eternally  implicit  in  God's  know- 
ledge of  every  human  soul  before  its  individualiza- 
tion in  the  material  world.  Ibn  al- Arabi  proceeds 
to  argue  that,  inasmuch  as  knowledge  is  a  relation 
dependent  on  the  object  known,  viz.  the  soul  and 
its  potential  capacity,  each  individual  is  responsible 
for  the  good  and  evil  which  are  produced  by  that 
capacity  (Fusils,  ch.  v.) ;  but  in  another  passage  of 
the  same  work  (eh.  viii.)  he  declares  that  it  is  a 
more  profoundly  mystical  thought  to  regard  the 
soul  as  a  mode  of  God,  and  its  recompense  as  a 
divine  illumination  (tajnlli)  in  the  form  of  pleasure 
or  pain  which  are  felt  by  God  Himself. 

(e)  That  the  saints  are  superior  to  the  prophets. 
Ibn  al-' Arabi  does  not  state  the  doctrine  in  this 
absolute  way.  The  prophets,  he  says,  may  be 
viewed  in  three  aspects  :  as  apostles,  they  bring  a 
religious  code  to  their  people ;  as  prophets,  they 
inform  them  about  God  in  proportion  to  their  own 
knowledge  ;  and,  as  saints,  they  pass  away  in  God 
and  abide  in  Him.  Saintship  b  the  inward,  mysti- 
cal, everlasting  element  in  prophecy.  Hence  the 
prophet  qua  saint  ranks  above  the  prophet  qua 
religious  legislator  or  preacher  of  divine  truth 
(Fusns,  ch.  xiv. ).  According  to  'Ali  al-Qari',  Ibn 
al- Arabi  claimed  to  be  the  Seal  of  the  Saints 
(Khdtam  al-auliyd),  as  Muhammad  is  the  Seal  of 
the  Prophets. 

Literature. — The  best  general  survey  of  Ibn  al-'Arabi's 
theosophy  is  contained  in  two  papers  by  "Asin  Palacios — '  La 
Psicolog-ia  segun  Mohidin  Abenarabi,'  in  Act^?  du  xiv^~  Conrjr^s 
intcrnat.  des  orientalistes,  Algiers,  1905,  iii.  79-150,  and 
*  Mohidin,'  in  Eoinejiaje  d  Menendez  y  Pel^iyo,  Madrid,  1899,  ii. 
217-256.  The  latter  volume  (pp.  191-210)  includes  an  essay  by 
Julian  Ribera,  'Origenes  de  la  filosofia  de  Raimundo  Lulio,' 
which  gives  much  infoimation  couceminj::  the  life  of  Ibn  al- 
'Arabi  and  the  influence  of  his  ideas  upon  those  of  Lull.  See 
also  A.  von  Kremer,  Gi^ach.  der  herrschcndcn  Ideen  des  Islaiiis, 
Leipzig,  laOS,  p.  102  ff.;  C.  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  arab. 
Litteratur,  Weunar,  189S-1902,  i.  441  ff. ;  R.  A.  Nicholson, 
Literary  History  of  the  Arabs,  London,  1907,  p.  399 ff.;  D.  B. 
Macdonald,  Development  of  Muslim  Theology,  do.  1903,  p.  261  ff. 

Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 
MUKTI.— See  Moksa. 

MULLA. — Miilla  is  a  title  of  varied  usage, 
given  to  otiicials  of  different  ranks,  but  invari- 
ably to  men  who  have  received  some  degree  of 
education  in  a  madrasah,  or  higher  mosque  school, 
and  hold  certihcates  testifying  thereto  ;  it  is  also 
a  generic  term  applied  to  such  officials  as  a  class. 

Mulld  is  a  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Turkish  mcvla,  the 
Arab,  mauld   (Ut.   'lord,'    'master,'    'patron';   also  'slave,' 


'client' ;  any  one  standing  in  any  sort  of  fixed  relationship  to 
another) ;  it  is  used  commonly  among  the  Muhammadaus  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  Russia,  India,  and  their  spiritual  dependencies. 
In  India,  however,  the  form  maulavi  or  tULtlvi  is  also  used  in 
reference  to  the  ynuUds  of  the  lower  grades,  below  the  rank  of 
'diim  (plural  =  'w/a»id).  The  form  mevldnd  ('our  lord')  is 
applied  to  the  most  eminent  'ulamu,  and  also  to  eminent  9ufi 
leaders.  In  Turkish  a  distinction  is  further  made  by  affixing 
instead  of  prefixing  muild  to  the  name  of  a  judge  of  a  higher 
court.  In  Arabic-speaking  countries  muUd  as  a  generic  term 
is  not  so  frequently  used ;  in  the  term  '  MuUa  of  Jerusalem,' 
'of  Cairo,'  'of  Medina,'  etc.,  the  reference  is  to  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Muhammadan  religious  court  of  each  city  ;  while 
shaif:h,  a  title  of  older  usage  in  Uuhammadanism,  has  persisted 
especially  in  apphcation  to  a  religious  teacher  of  authority. 
The  term  'Mad  Mulla '  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  certain 
fanatical  religious  leaders  in  India  and  the  Sudan  who,  having 
proclaimed  themselves  the  Mahdi  iq.v.),  have  led  revolts  against 
the  established  governmeut. 

The  characteristics  of  the  mullds  as  a  class  are 
determined  largely  by  the  education  which  they 
rccei\e.  The  ranks  are  recruited  normally  from 
the  lower,  less  often  from  the  middle,  classes. 
Between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen,  having 
passed  through  the  maktab  (' elementarj' school'), 
students  are  admitted  as  softas  ('  undergraduates ') 
to  the  madrasah  (higher  mosque  school).  The 
curriculum  offers  training  mainly  in  dialectics, 
theology,  and  the  canon  law  based  on  the  Quran 
and  tratlitions  (hadlth)  ;  it  is  that  of  a  theological 
seminary  of  the  orthodox  type.  The  Oriental  lan- 
guages are  also  taught,  and  in  previous  centuries 
there  were  mullds  who  became  famous  in  the  field 
of  belles-lettres ;  but  in  more  recent  times  the 
graduates  have  been  only  lawyer-theologians.  The 
complete  curriculum  requires  at  least  fifteen,  in 
practice  generally  eighteen,  years  for  fulfilment ; 
but  very  few  students  succeed  in  completing  the 
coui'se  and  passing  the  various  examinations  which 
entitle  tliem  to  a  place  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
'itlamd  and  to  appointment  to  the  higher  judicial 
and  university  positions.  Owing  to  the  (Jriental 
veneration  for  scholars,  as  well  as  to  certain  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoy  (such  as  exemption  from 
military  service,  and  free,  though  very  simple,  food 
and  lodgings),  many  students  enter  the  madrasah 
who  are  physically  unable  to  bear  the  hardships 
of  the  student  life  and  mentally  unfitted  for  the 
full  curriculum.  Accordingly,  the  majority  leave 
the  madrasah  after  from  one  to  fiye  j-ears  of  study, 
during  which  any  tendency  to  independent  thought 
and  investigation  has  been  discouraged  and  a  blind 
devotion  to  traditional  Muhammadanism  has  been 
made  the  fixed  principle  of  life.  At  the  end  of 
each  year's  work  or  the  completion  of  each  pro- 
fessor's course,  the  student  receives  a  certificate 
testifying  to  his  fitness  to  hold  some  position 
demanding  that  amount  of  learning.  Leaving  the 
madrasah,  he  is  now  in  the  mulla  class,  and 
receives  the  support  of  that  class  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  some  minor  office,  generally  in  some  village 
or  small  town  in  the  provinces.  He  may  become 
an  imam,  '  leader  in  prayer'  (though  this  office  is 
not  reserved  exclusively  for  the  mulld  class),  or  a 
teacher  in  a  primary  school  (and  the  incapacity  of 
such  teachers  in  the  Orient  is  proverbial),  or  a 
lecturer  in  some  small  madrasah,  or  even  a  judge 
of  one  of  the  minor  courts.  It  is  the  mulla,  as  pro- 
vincial mosque  preacher  who  is  regarded  as  typical 
of  the  class.  Once  in  office,  the  mulld  is  siue  of 
a  position  for  life,  though  he  may  be  transferred 
from  one  school  or  mosque  to  another. 

Without  any  fixed  organization,  the  mullds 
nevertheless  form  almost  a  caste  ;  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  large  turban  and  the  Howing  robe, 
though  neither  is  prescribed.  In  influence  over 
the  masses  and  in  devotion  to  formal  religion,  the 
mulld  class  has  often  been  likened  to  a  priesthood 
— a  comparison  which  fails  in  accuracj'  only  in  so 
far  as  the  mulld  receives  no  special  consecration 
to  office,  does  not  in  any  way  replace  the  individual 
in  offering  praj'er  or  sacrifice,  cannot  grant  absolu- 
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tiou,  and  perfovnis  no  necessary  part  in  the  rites 
connecteil  with  liirtli,  circnnicision,  marriage,  or 
death.  But,  in  being  tlie  teacher  of  these  rights 
and  duties  and  tlie  accei)ted  adviser  in  questions 
of  faith  as  well  as  of  daily  life,  the  mnlld  considers 
himself  in  a  position  above  tliat  of  the  other 
Oriental  clergy — whose  equal  at  least  he  generally 
is  in  learning  and  whose  sujierior  he  is  in  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  his  dialectics. 

In  tlieir  conservative  and  reactionary  tendencies 
the  innltds  have  generally  given  their  support  to 
the  absolutism  of  temporal  authorities — in  lurkey 
especially  to  the  Sultan  as  head  of  both  the  Church 
and  the  State — and  they  have  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  Western  culture  as  encouraging  religious 
indili'erentism  and  ceremonial  laxity,  and  as  sub- 
stituting rationalism  for  their  own  fatalism.  In 
Persia,  however,  where  the  Shi'itic  form  of  Muham- 
madanism  prevails,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
temporal  ruler  is  not  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Church,  the  jnitUds  often  exercise  their  popular 
power  against  the  State  authority,  matching  the 
despotism  of  the  latter  with  their  own  extreme 
fanaticism.  There  the  house  of  the  mulld,  like 
mosques  and  shrines  in  all  Muhammadan  lands,  is 
an  inviolable  place  of  refuge;  and  Persian  miiUa^ 
Iiave  often  been  charged  with  harbouring  outlaws, 
whose  services  they  have  then  used  in  furthering 
their  own  designs.  The  posver  of  the  mullds  is 
sometimes  checked  to  a  certain  extent  by  that  of 
the  dervish  orders,  and  in  Turkey,  Inilia,  and 
Egypt  by  the  secular  courts  instituted  in  more 
recent  times  to  administer  the  so-called '«>/(' cus- 
tomary law'). 

The  mullds  in  general,  being  sincere  in  their 
devotion  to  their  calling,  are  seldom  guilty  of  in- 
fractions of  the  moral  law ;  indeed,  they  have 
generally  been  held  to  contrast  favourably  with  the 
lower  priesthood  of  other  faiths.  Moral  probity  is 
less  marked  among  the  Persian  mullds,  however, 
who,  at  heart  more  devoted  to  Persian  poetry  than 


to  Muhammadan  theology,  hold  their  own  functions 
in  light  esteem.  In  one  respect,  too,  the  mullas 
everywhere,  especially  those  who  fill  the  otiice  of 
minor  judge,  are  not  alio\e  reproach  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  stipend  furnished  by  the  mosque  endowments, 
and  official  salaries  in  general,  are  very  small,  the 
practice  of  usury  and  acceptance  of  bribes  is  fre- 
quent— an  abuse  which  early  Muhammadanism 
attempted  to  avoid  by  the  principle  that  religious 
teachers  shouhl  always  have  some  other  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood. 

Despite  the  reactionary  tendencies  and  the  cor- 
ruptibility generally  ascribed  to  the  mulla,  the 
history  of  Muhammadanism  contains  the  names 
of  many  mullds  conspicuous  for  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  devotion  to  absolute  justice,  who  have 
risked  their  lives  to  rebuke  the  corruption  and 
tyranny  of  rulers.  Today,  too,  the  number  of 
dear-headed,  honest  leaders  among  the  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Indian  'ulamd  is  steadily  increasing  ; 
not  a  few  softas  have  been  sent  from  Turkey  to 
receive  part  of  their  education  in  Europe  ;  in  India 
the  mCtlvis  have  sometimes  warmly  advocated  the 
innovations  of  the  English ;  and  everywhere  in 
the  larger  cities  subjected  to  European  influence 
the  traditional  type  of  mulld  is  being  combated  by 
advanced  Muhammadans  who,  even  when  thej'  are 
rationalists,  at  the  same  time  deny  that  thej'  are 
guilty  of  any  defection  from  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Muhammadanism  ;  and  fatalism  is 
often  taught,  practically  if  not  logically,  as  a  doc- 
trine which  induces  fortitude  in  bearing  the  acci- 
dents and  misfortunes  of  life,  without  permitting 
the  cessation  of  righteous  endeavour  in  any  cause 
as  long  as  Allah  has  not  shown,  by  making  its 
failure  a  fait  accompli,  that  His  will  and  decree 
are  opposed  thereto. 

LiTERATPRE. — A.  Vambety,  Wt^stern  Culture  in  Eastern 
Lands,  New  York,  1000  ;  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Essays  on  Eastern 
Questions,  London,  1872  ;  T.  P.  Hughes,  .Vo(eii  on  ilukam- 
medanisni^,  do.  1875-7S.  W.  PoPPER. 
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